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TO   OUR  READERS. 


A  GLJLKCE  at  the  opposite  Index  will  show  to  the  purchasers  of  this  volume  what  we  hare  doiie,  and  are 
now  doing,  for  the  Education  of  the  People.  Our  exertions  have  met  with  wide-spread  and  heart-felt 
encouragement^  and  we  gratefully  express  our  acknowledgments  for  the  same.  We  shall  make  it  our 
endeavour  still  more  to  deserve  the  encouragement  of  our  suhscribers,  by  increased  efforts  for  their 
advancement  in  knowledge  and  learning.  We  intend  to  fini^  in  the  next  volume,  if  possible,  all  the  subjects 
which  have  been  begun  in  this  volume.  Of  course,  n  cannct  oe  expected,  under  such  circumstances,  that  we 
can  commence  a  great  variety  of  new  subjects ;  as  we  wish  to  do  justice  to  those  which  we  undertake.  Some 
of  these,  however,  may  be  mentioned,  as  Penmanship,  Short-hand,  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  anc 
Natural  Philosophy.  We  have  still  much  to  do  in  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Geography,  subjects  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  community  at  large,  and  subjects  well  calculated  to  expand,  improve,  and  strengthen 
the  reasoning  powers ;  but  as  the  bow  must  not  be  always  bent,  we  shall  endeavour,  from  time  to  time,  to 
relieve  these  with  lighter  studies,  as  we  have  done  in  the  present  volume. 
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LESSONS  IN  ANCI 
HmoBT,  in  ito  ninowMt  Miue,  it  the  recital  of  put  eTsnti. 
In  iu  wider  end  lUgher  meuiing,  it  not  merelj  relatei  bj- 
fone  oecnneneM,  but  inquire*  into  theiT  oaiuee  end  conie- 
qneneei.  TbeM  dcKripLoni  will  hold  good  at  whatever  branch 
of  it  we  look.  Than  ia  Natunl  Hiacory,  which  haa  for  iia 
•ati}eeu  the  Tsriooa  natural  oeeurreuoea  which  have  taken 
place  in  tlie  world  and  the  different  orders  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life  which  inhabit  it ;  thrrc  ia  Life  Hiatory,  or  biography, 
which  record*  the  aajinga  and  doinga  of  individual  men  ;  and 
laatly,  there  i»  the  HUtory  of  Naiione,  which  telU  of  the 
Tarioni  chjuigea  and  revoluciona  which  have  occurred  in  hu- 
man aoeiety,  with  the  cauua  which  led  to  them  and  the 
tcautta  bj  which  they  have  been  followed.     It  ia  to  tbia  last 


ENT   HISTORY— No.  I. 

mittera  of  great  crime*,  tinle**  we  h«T8  a  thorough  aeqndn^ 
anco  with  all  the  detaila  of  the  ae^  wh*te*tr  it  may  hav* 
been,  to  which  thoaa  motive*  Iiave  led.  By  it,  aa  by  their  ."ruit, 
we  judge  of  them;  and  thn*  f.irm  our  opinion*  of  the  oha- 
racten  of  thme  men  who  have  acted  a  great  part  in  tba 
history  of  individual  naiiona.  or  of  the  wi'rld  at  larue.  A* 
mim'*  action*  are  the  trueac  clue  to  hi*  chHrantt-r.  bo  it  u 
only  from  the  actions  of  Alcsinder,  JiiliuH  Creaar,  CroiowBll, 
Washington,  and  Napoleon,  that,  bearing  i<i  mind  the  out- 
ward citcumiUnce*  whioti  prSMed  up.ni  each  of  them,  we  e«a 
form  an  Lilclligent  and  juii  opinion  of  the  characiera  of 
thffle  men.  Nor  i*  the  making  us  acquamt-d  wiih  great 
actions,  aud  thu»  withtheirauthore,  the  only  or  chief  ad  vain  age 


cIbm  of  anlgeeta  that  tho  geaerat  term  lliatory  it  oanally 
applied. 

age*  up  to  the  preaent  time,  have  appeared  only  the  visible 
ronlt*  of  the  working*  of  bidividual  mind*,  it  follow*  that 
hiatory,  in  it*  mo«t  exalted  province,  becomes  a  record  of 
the  hnman  mind  In  the  aucceieive  developments  which  it  hu 
oadergoDC,  and  of  the  progre**  which  it  bna  made  from 
ago  to  aga.  But  thi*  i*,  as  we  have  *aid,  the  highest  de- 
paitmentof  hiatorical  acienca ;  and  before  attempting  the  *tudy 
«f  U,  aa  Intinute  familiarity  with  the /acte  of  history  ia  ne- 

Sroperly  put  a  value  upon  the  motive* 
.eachivnraof  gteataetuotortheoom'  | 


in  a  map,  the  varied  eaperience  of  age*,  far 
.  ..  .  and  self-guidance  of  him  who  refleeta  vhile  ho 
And  from  thii  hn  learn*  that  the  chief  alemenM  of 
human  character  are  the  same  in  all ;  that  the  aame  mental 
■ysiem,  however  undeveloped  in  some,  and  highly  ettlti- 
vaied  in  others,  belongs  to  the  whole  human  family ;  and  thua 
the  wholesome  and  warning  lesson  is  uught  him,  that.  In  all 
age*  of  the  world,  and  under  every  variety  of  oircumataneaa, 
whether  it  refer  to  men  as  individuals,  or  men  colleotively 
as  nationa,  the  maxim  holds  good,  that  "vice  la  iu  own 
punisher,  and  virtue  iu  own  reirarilar."  How  gicat,  than, 
L*  the  adrantaga  of  the  oan  who  ia  wall  T«Md  in  luatai7i  OVM 
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ihoM  of  kif  &I1dwi  wlw  ara  not  I  He  poMestes  a  ricb  aad 
Ttiiad  atoie  of  experienee,  ampler  than  th«  longest  lifetime 
eould  giTe  him.  Hie  aoquaintanee  with  the  aprinn  of  hu» 
man  actbm  ia  mote  intimate  and  eoixeot  than  eould  be  gained 
mm  the  moat  extensiTO  personal  Intercoune  with  society. 
But  then,  be  it  remembered^  it  is  not  from  a  mere  vague  and 
diqointedknowledee  of  the  main  facta  of  hiatory,  a  maohani* 
cal  remembrance  ^  events  and  their  dates,  that  theae  advan- 
tages need  be  expected,  ^uch  an  amount  of  hiatorioal 
knowledge  may  be  sufficient,  if  clsverly  used,  to  gloss  over  a 
xuw'a  ignoranee,  but  it  wiU  not  atreacthen  his  understanding 
or  improTe  his  Judgment.  To  reap  from  it  this  advantage 
history  must  be  tiudied.  The  facta  stated  must  be  conaidered 
rather  aa  elements  for  thought,  than  aa  forming  in  themselves 
the  sole  end  of  historical  reading. 

As  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  tho  atndy  of  history,  an 
aftt|iiapntan<w  witk  two  allied  branohea  of  knowledge  is  in- 
dispensable ;  we  mean  QBooaaPKT  and  Cheomoloot.  which 
Dr.  Hales  caQa  **the  Joint  handmaids  of  history."  Geo- 
graphy gives  the  student  a  clear  idea  of  the  piactt  in  which 
uie  eventa  he  reada  of  oecurrod ;  whilst  Chronology  teaehea 
him  ^  relation  in  whieh  Uiey  atood  towarda  each  other 
in  point  of  Kms.  To  the  former  of  these  important  subjects,  a 
special  department  of  the  Pofuulr  Edvoatoa  will  be  devoted; 
whilst  it  will  be  our  o^eot  to  combine  all  necessary  instruc- 
tion in  the  latter,  with  the  main  subject  of  these  papers,  so 
far  aa  they  extend.  It  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  Uius 
be  ftimished  with  such  an  epitome  of  geographical  and  histori* 
cal  knowledge  as  shall  not  altogether  imperfectly  supply  the 
place  of  costty  and  discursive  works  upon  theae  important 
Dranches.  Endeavouring  to  attain  the  medium  between  a 
mere  dry  detail  of  fiwts,  and  diilUse  reflection  upon  them^ 
the  first  being  insufficient,  and  the  laat  unnecessarv,  for  the 
purposes  of  popular  education-^we  ahall  aim  at  giving  the 
reader  aa  Interesting  and  connected  a  aketch  of  the  history  of 
the  ancient  world,  aa  the  best  aourcee  of  information  will 
fumisht  and  aa  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself  will  permit.  We 
insert  on  the  opposite  page  an  ethnographic  table,  ahowing 
the  descent  of  the  various  nations  of  the  earth  from  the  familiea 
of  the  sons  of  Noaht  it  will  go  a  great  way  to  supply  the 
irant  of  the  earlv  history  of  nations,  being  founded  on  the  I 
account  given  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Oeneaia,  which  is  the  most 
ancient  and  moat  valuable  historical  document  in  the  world. 
In  the  construction  of  this  table,  very  considerable  use  has  been 
made  of  two  similar  tables  of  great  value,  reoentl)r  pubUahed ; 
the  one,  by  Dr.  Bosenmuller,  to  be  found  in  his  '*  Biblioal 
Geography ; "  and  the  other,  by  the  late  reverend  and  learned 
Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  inaerted  in  the  "BibUcal  Cvdopmdia." 

Ancient  History,  in  its  widest  sense,  extends  fr^m  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  West,  about  the  year  476  of  the  Chriatian  era.  The 
knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  earlieat  ages  throuffh 
which  it  carries  us,  is  necessarily  acanty  and  obscure.  Darx- 
nesa  all  but  impeaetrable  everywhere  aurrounds  our  path. 
Our  only  sources  of  trustworthy  information  are  the  lloaaio 
records.  These  go  back  to  a  period  long  before  the  formation 
of  rqgular  sUtes  or  communities,  and,  bong  long  prior  to  the 
authentic  annala  of  the  profane  nationa,  are  therefore  oor  only 
lighu  on  those  diatant  and  dark  agea  of  the  infonoy  of  the 
human  race.  By  them,  we  are  told  of  the  creation  of  the 
woild  ■<  in  the  beginning  l"  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man ; 
of  the  flood,  and  of  the  subaequent  settlement  of  Koah  and 
his  family  in  the  plain  of  Bhinar,  where  they  built  the  tower 
of  Babel,  and  where  the  confusion  of  their  language  took  place, 
which  eanecd  their  diapersion  into  the  difierent  regiona  of  the 
Ottrth*  The  aacred  reoorda  afterwarda  confine  themselves  to  the 
history  of  the  laraeiitiah  people,  and  reiisr  to  the  annals  of  the 
other  nationa  which,  in  prooesa  of  time,  had  risen  into  exis* 
tanoa  alter  the  aeattering  of  the  tribea  at  Babel,  only  ao  far  aa 
hey  are  eonneeted  with  thoee  of  the  ohoeen  people.  Their 
annala  wlU  form  no  part  of  thia  aommary  of  anoient  hiatory ; 
being  reeorded  in  the  saoed  writings  they  ought  to  be  sc  well 
known  aa  not  to  require  it.  Passing  then  from  the  IsraelitieB,  we 
find  at  the  point  where  profane  hiatoty  may  be  aaid  to  bemn, 
ikree  principal  nationa,  an  aocount  of  wjfiich,  and  of  some  other 
■eeondary  Aaiatio  communitiea,  will  embracus  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  pointa  of  interest  or  importance  in  the  history  of  antiquity. 
AflMtkiMnatioiig,mtk»JS9yj»<MiM,  the  Anmriam^  and  the 


Which  ia  the  moat  ancient?  Thja  quealion  haa 
been  mueh  dlsousaed,  but  the  weight  of  authoti^  aaaigna  the 
palm  of  yitiquity  to  the  first.  Adopting  this  opmion,  whiah 
U  by  for  the  most  general,  we  shall  b^gin  onr  birt^  aketoket  of 
the  profane  hiatory  of  the  anoient  world  with  an  account  of 
the  inhabitanta  of  *<  the  land  of  Egypt." 

HiSTOXT  07  EOTVT. 

The  earliest  tribea  which  peopled  Bgvpt,  prooaUy  came  from 
Abyssinia  or  Bennaar.    The  stream  of  population  appears  to 
have  deaoonded  along  the  banka  of  the  Nilob  and  to  havo  ny 
dually  overspread  the  valley  fertiliaed  by  ita  flooda.    Tim 
date  of  this   first  migration,    howeYer,   cannot  be   fixed. 
These  remote  settlers  in  Egypt  were  nomadic,  that  is,  moved 
about  from  place  to  plaee  for  eonvenienee  of  pasturage,  and 
had  not  more  fixed  habitationa  than  the  Bedouin  Aimha  of  the 
preaent  day.     After  agea  spent  la  the  paatenl  elate,  they 
began  to  apply  themsdvea  to  Mricultnre,  and  to  erect  per* 
manent  villages  to  dwell  in.    During  these  agea  they  were 
governed  by  priests,  who  pretended  to  nave  received  tiae  laws 
which  they  enforced,  immediatelv  from  the  gods.    This  form 
of  government,  which  is  ealled  a  theoeraey,  aibrded  the  wideet 
opportunity  for  the  exeroiae  of  ^rieatly  injuatioe  and  oppree* 
sion,  and    for  a  very  long  penod  retarded  the  progrwa  of 
civilisation.     It  had  divideo  the  nation  into  three   distinct 
cloases  or  castes  ;  first  the  priests,  then  the  military,    and, 
lastly,  the  people.    The  people  alone  laboured,  and  all  the 
fruit  of  their  tous  waa  devouied  by  the  avarioe  of  the  prieets, 
who  paid  the  military  for  keeping  the  rest  of  ihe  population  in 
check.    A  time  at  koigth  arrived,  however,  when  the  military 
themselves  became  uaary  of  yielding  a  blind  obedience  to 
their  priesfly  maaters,  ando  revolution  took  place  which  en- 
tirely and  forever  clinngiid  the  form  of  government.  Theocracy 
waa  exchanged  for  mooarohy,    or    government  by  a  king 
Menea  was  the  leader  of  the  revolution,  and  the  first  king 
of  Egypt.     Difierent  chronologers  give  different  datea  for 
this  very   remote    event,    but    that    deduced   from   recent 
discoveries  fixes  its   occurrence   about   the  year  2782  b.o. 
Joaephus  aays   that  Henes  lived  many  yeara  before  Abra- 
ham, and  that  he  governed  Egypt  more  than  1300  yeara 
before  Solomon.    AU  that  is  known  of  his  reign  has  been 
conveyed  to  us  through    the  obscure  and  uncertain  chan- 
nel of  tradition.    This  tells  us  that  he  diverted  the  course  of 
the  Nile,  which  before  his  time  had  waahed  the  base  of  the 
sandy  ridge,  near  the  bordera  of  the  libyan  deaert,  and  thua 
protected  from  the  overflowings  of  the  river,  the  ground  on 
which  Memphis,  the  future  capital  of  the  kingdooi  w«s  after* 
wards  erected.    He  also  acquired  glory  in  war ;  but  hia  beat 
renown  consi^^ts  in  having  liberated  and  improved  his  country^ 
and  instructed  his  subjects  in  the  usefiil  aria  of  life.    The 
royal  power  waa  handed  down  to  his  deaeendanta  in  the  direct 
line,  under  whom  it  became  gradually  atiU  milder  and  mora 
enlightened.    Thebea,  **  the  city  of  the  hundred  gatea,"  which 
had  been  built  long  before  the  overthrow  of  the  prieetly 
power,  waa  the  sole  capital  of  the  country,   till  Memphis, 
whoee  foundations  had  oeen  laid  by  Menea,  at  a  abort  dia- 
tanoe  from  the  Nile,  was  completed  by  his  son,  and  made  a 
second  capital  of  the  rapidly  flourishing  Bgvptian  kingdom. 

Of  the  succeeding  kings  who  bebngM  to  the  dynasty 
founded  by  Menea,  even  tradition  telle  ua  almoat  nothiiur* 
The  laat  of  them  waa  Timaua,  who  was  driven  fromhls 
throne  by  the  invasion  of  the  Hyesos,  or  Shepherd-kings, 
which  took  place  about  2400  years  before  the  birUi  of  Christ. 
Accompanied  by  a  fierce  people,  they  poured  into  Egypt  from 
the  east,  and  under  their  rule,  which  lasted  for  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  the  progreas  of  civilisation  was  completely 
auspended.  They  were  at  length  driTen  from  Uie  country  by 
Amoais,  a  chief  of  Upper  Eaypt,  whose  foUier  had  preparea 
the  wav  for  complete  expulsion  of  the  invaders,  which  hia  aon 
effected.  According  to  Manetho,  .  a'  celebrated  ]%yptian 
writer,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphna,  the 
vanquiahed  ahepherda  crossed  the  desert,  and  entered  Syria ; 
but  foarinc  the  Aasyrians,  who  were  then  verv  powerful,  they 
entered  what  was  afterwarda  called  the  land  of  Jvdea,  ana 
aettling  there,  built  Jehus  or  Jerusalem. 

On  the  expulsion  of  ^e  Shepherd  kinoe,  Amenoph,  the  aon  of 
Amosia,  waa  raised  to  the  throne,  and  munded  the  eighteenUt 
dynasty  of  Egyptian  kiofli*    Hia  entize  va^  and  tlWM 


LEfl80N8IN  AiTCSXNT  msIOBY. 


THB  POPULAB  SDVCATOR. 


I,  Thothmoili  I ,  Thotlmmfa  11.,  tad 
HarL-or  Tbothmiwu  III.,  were  derotadto  the  objeot  ofre-eit*- 
btt-hing  ■  regular  soTeriiment,  end  railing  up  the  niiiini, 
which  had  beni  cnubed  by  ic  nuny  jean  of  rerritude  under 
•  fiveiip  Juke.  At  (he  liiti*  of  their  invaiion,  thej  had  burned 
the  eiiiea,  thnwn  ilown  the  temple*  of  the  godi,  pul  the  in- 
hahiiftnii  in  Uige  numben  to  death,  and  opread  ruin  all  orer 
the  land.  On  ifaeir  aipulaiijn,  ihert.'oro,  everything  had  to  be 
re-con<lmctAd.  Amenopb  and  hla  jucceaaon  graduallj 
re-eaiablbhedraderthioughout  the  whole  kingdom,  Thecanaii, 
which  had  been  negleotcd  or  deetrojed,  were  repaired  or 
re>fiirmed;  whiUt  egricultiirs  and  the  aita,  encoumged  and 
ptutrcied  bj^e  aorereinu,  ■odd  brought  back  abundance, 
•ad  at  once  inereaaed  and  perpetuated  the  reiourcea  of  gOTcm- 
menc.  In  a  little  time  the  towni  were  re- built ;  edi&ce*  eon- 
•ecrated  to  religion  appeared  on  all  aide*,  and  aereral  of  the 
inonnmanta  wluch  eren  jet  excite  the  admiration  of  the  Ira- 
1«Uar  m  the  baaikt  of  th«  Nile,  belong  to  thi*  intereatinB 


power  to  the  bordan  of  the  Bad  Sea,  and  thiaataaed  cnmaeh* 
ment  npon  the  Egyptian  territory.  Hmria  and  hia  aneoeaaon 
were  thua  drawn  into  wan,  which  reaultad  in  conataat  kdTan- 
tagca  to  the  Egyptian  nation.  Amenoph  Q.,  the  bod  of 
M«r{*,  rendered  tnbutary  Syria  and  the  anoieiit  kincdoK  of 
Babylon;  Thathmoua  IV.  iuTsded  Abytainia  and  Bennaai) 
whilst  Amanoph  til.  made  equally  «ucce**hit  aspedituma  into 
other  paru  oi  Aaim.  It  wm  the  Utter  king  who  built  th* 
temple  of  Sohleb.  in  Upper  Nubia,  the  nugniflcent  palace  of 
Luxor,  and  all  thai  pan  aouth  of  the  grand  palace  of  Cacnwi 
at  Ttiebas.     It  is  conjectured  that  it  was  under  one  of  the 

Srince*  of  thia  dyoaity,  1884  B.C.,  that  Joaeph  the  aon  of 
acob  became  prime  OiniateT  of  Egypt,  and  aftcrwardi  brought 
thither  the  family  of  Kin  father,  wtui  h  thu*  bcMtne  the  source 
of  the  Iiraeliiiab  naiian.  In  the  hiatory  of  the  eighteenth 
dynaaty,  we  meet  with  nothing  of  interest  or  inuortanoe, 
till  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Bameeea  the  Qreat.  HiIs  prince, 
who  is  known  also  in  history  by  tlie  nam-  -'  " — 


itri»,  WSJ 


rhof  the  reatoration  of  Egypt  br  the  wisdom  and  ens^ 
t  liinp.  Of  this  number  are  the  monumatita  of  Bcmneii 
and  Amada  in  Nubia,  and  serersl  of  thoea  of  Cam^o  and 
Hedinet-Abou,  which  are  the  works  of  Thothmoaia  L,  or  of 
Ucni*,  Thothmoaia  IH,  Thia  latter  kin^,  under  whom  the 
two  obeliaks  of  Alexandria  were  erected,  u  the  Pharaoh  who 
Bchiered  the  grealsat  undertaking*  ;  it  i*  to  him  that  Egypt 
owea  the  Hiatence  of  the  great  lake  Payoum.  fi;  immense 
worka  which  he  eieouted,  and  by  means  of  canals  snd  sluicea, 
thia  lake  became  a  reserroir,  which  setred  to  mainiain,  in  the 
lower  country,  a  perpetual  balance  betwei-n  the  over- 
Aowinga  of  the  Nile  ;  to  supply  water  when  these  were  insuf- 
fUient,  or  to  withdraw  it  when  they  were  ezceaiive.  Formerly 
It  went  by  the  name  of  iu  constructor,  being  called  l«ke 
Hnria ;  it  now  be«ia  the  Arabia  name  Birket^-Karotm. 
Whilst  Bppt  was  thua  ad*«iiaing  in  cinlisation  and  inter- 


the  first  mighty  warrior  wbue  conquests  are  recorded  witu 
any  degree  of  cleameu.  The  date  of  his  reign,  which  i* 
the  most  extraordinary  portion  of  Egyptian  hiitorr,  has  been 
ToriouslT  fixed.  Some  chronologere  are  of  opimon  that  ha 
i*  the  Shishak  who  plundered  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  ct 
Beboboam  986  e.c. ;  others  contend  that  he  waa  th«  Pharaoh 
who  pursued  the  Israelite*,  aad  was  drowned  in  the  Bed 
Sea  I63B  B.C. ;  whilst  bj  other*,  with  more  probebility,  the 
commencement  of  hi*  reign  is  fixed  about  the  beginiling  of  th* 
thirteenth  century  before  Christ,  Bis  whole  history  seem* 
largely  tinged  with  fsble  and  rmnancel  ii  deaerres,  however, 
a  more  lengthened  notice  than  ha*  bom  gixen  to  any  of  hi* 
prrdeoeaatai. 

Hi*  father  waa  told  in  a  dream,  by  the  god  Ptha  [m  goe* 
the  atory),  that  his  aon,  then  newly  bom,  should  b«  lord  of 
the  whole  Murth.    Upoo  the  ereiUt  of  thi*  Tinan,  be  collected 


bU  tkaaulti  ofSgypt  who  w 


B  bom  OB  Uu  *«ma  dkj  with 
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I,  kpnoiDUd  nunei  to  take  care  of  them,  ondbsd  theiii 

beated  1^  bit  ovn  child ;  being  penumdrd  Ihit  Ihey  who 
^ould  ba  ihe  constant  companioiiB  of  hi*  youth,  irould  proTe 
the  moat  faithful  miniiten  and  Boldien  in  hia  tiper  yesri.  Aa 
thej  grsv  up,  Jhej  were  itinred  to  laborious  exercise*,  and  in 
partisolar,  were  never  penaiiced  to  lute  food  till  ihejr  had  per- 
forrnrd  a  jaumej  of  upirorda  of  twenty-'wo  of  our  milei. 
When  the  old  king  imsgined  thej  irere  aufficientlj  trained  in 
martial  ezerciaea,  he  ecnt  them,  under  the  conmand  of 
I,  agsinsi  the  Aiabiuns.  The  young  prince  and  hia 
-■HI  were  completely  aucceaaftll  j  the  Arabians,  who 
r  been  conquered  before,  were  aubdued.  He  waa 
IboD  aont  wealward,  where  he  conquered  a  large  ptirt  of  Africa, 
and  was  only  iiopped  in  hia  career  of  victory  by  the  Allnntic 
Ocean.  Whilat  he  waa  absent  on  thia  expedition,  his  father 
diedi  and  Rameaea  then  reaoNed  to  follil  the  prediction  of 
the  god  Ftha,  and  become  the  conqueror  of  the  world.  With 
thia  view  he  divided  the  kingdom  inio  thirty-^ii  provincea, 
and  endeavouied  to  insure  tbe  lujally  of  the  people  by  gifla, 
both  of  money  and  land.  Ha  forgave  all  who  hod  been  guilty 
a,  and  diicharged  the  delita  of  the  aoldiern.  He  then 
'  '  "  I  brother  A  _  j     ■   .   .  ■ 

however,  1 


sppouited  his 
blading  him, 


were  nowhere  to  be  aeen.  Tbeae  pDlara  generally  tore  tb* 
following  or  a  similar  inscriptiim  ;  "  Sttoitrit,  King  »J  JTinoi, 
and  Lori  of  Lordi.  midaed  (Ait  roKiifry  Ay  tlu  paamr  of  hit 
nrmi."  Besidex  iheae,  in  aunte  places  bt  alao  ifft  statues  of 
himself,  armed  after  the  Eihiiipiaii  and  B);Tptixn  minnel, 
with  a  javelin  in  one  hand  and  a  bow  in  rhe  other;  whilst 
across  the  breaat  a  line  was  drawn  from  shoulder  to  ahoidder. 
nith  thia  inacnptlon :  "  Thii  rr^i'O"  I  oblaintd  ty  IMn*  m|r 
ihoHlden,''  The  abandonment  of  his  project  of  univwaal  con- 
queat,  was  caused  by  the  news  of  his  brother's  having  assumed 
the  diadem  and  Tiiilated  hia  queen.  Bearing  thia,  Rameaea 
haaiened  from  Thrace,  and  nine  years  after  he  had  Kt  out  on 
hia  expedition,  reached  Peluaium  in  Egypt,  aliended  by  vast 
multitudes  of  captives,  and  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Asia.  Hif 
brother  met  him  at  this  city,  where,  as  ia  vei7  improbably 
reported,  Barneses  accepted  an  invitation  lo  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  Iraiiorous  regent.  On  thia  occasion,  he  drank 
freely,  the  queen  and  the  other  members  of  the  roysl  family 
joininK  in  the  festivitica.  During  the  courae  of  the  entertain* 
ment,  the  treacheraua,Armaia  cauaed  a  quantity  of  dried  reed* 
to  be  laid  roimd  the  apartment  where  they  were  to  aleep ;  and 
SB  soon  aa  the  party,  filled  with  wine  and  waaaail,  hmd  retired 
to  rest,  he  set  fire  to  the  reeds,    Bameie*  wu  the  flrat  to  per- 


Minding  him  to  abatsin  from  all  injury  to  or  undue  familiarity 
•rilb  the  queen  and  the  royal  concubine*.  His  army  conaisied 
of  6«,(N0  infantry,  !4,0DO  cavalry,  and  27,000  chariola.  Be- 
•idea  tiieae  land  fotcep.  he  built  one  fleet  on  tbe  Hedilerranenn, 
for  conquests  in  the  Wcai,  and  another  on  the  Red  Sea  for 
OpcTationa  in  the  East.  I'he  former  of  there  conquered 
G>pruB,ia  lheLe•an^  the  coaat  of  Fhimicia,  andieveisl  of  the 
island*,  called  Cycladea,  which  lie  to  the  south  of  the  island 
of  Drlos ;  and  the  latter  flevt  aubdued  all  the  coas's  of  tha 
Red  Sea ;  but  skoals  uid  other  nautical  dilBcnlii-s  atopped  its 
ftwtber  protTcss.  With  the  land  force*,  Rameaea  marehed 
•gainat  the  Troglodytes  (an  aacientpeople  of  B'hlopta),  whom 
M  eonquered,  obliging  them  to  pay  him  a  tribute  of  gold, 
•Ixmj,  and  ivory,  lie  then  proceeded  as  far  aa  the  promon- 
tory of  Dira,  which  lay  nrar  the  straits  of  Babelmsndeb, 
whare  he  aet  up  a  pillar,  wtih  an  hieroglyphic  inscription. 
B i__i.: -_  .1..   -ontinent  of  Asis,  he  crossed 


bis  course  towarda  the  Caspian,  and  the  Black  Sea, 

Tided  Bcythia  and  Thrace.    This  latter  oenncry  seems  to  have 

been  thfl  utmost  limit  of  hiaeonqneats,  for  beyond  it  hispillua 


ceive  the  danger,  and  finding  that  his  guards,  from  the  effect 
of  their  csrousala,  were  incapable  of  aiding  him,  he  ruibed 
through  the  flamet,  and  whs  followed  by  hu  queen  and  the 
royal  children.  Armats  was  eventually  driven  out  of  Egypt. 
and  withdrew  into  Greece,  where,  under  the  new  name  of 
Danaun,  he  acijiiiri^d  great  renown. 

The  illuslririus  hero  of  these  romantic  detaila  la  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  of  princes,  as  well  as  tht 
bravest  of  warriora.  During  his  reign  the  star  of  the  Pharsi  hs 
reached  its  aenilb.  He  founded  new  cities,  dn^  new  canals, 
and  erected  many  of  those  magnificent  slructurca  whoea 
remains  even  yet  aSnrd  material  for  the  incrcaaing  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  Egyptian  traveller.  In  bis  reign  were  reared 
the  monuments  of  Ibsambul,  Deni,  UuirchEB-Haasan,  aitd 
Wady-Esseboush,  in  Nubia ;  and  in  Egypt  thote  «(  Xoumsll, 
of  El  Mcdinehnear  Eoumah,  aponii.nofthepalaei-of  Luxiir, 
and  the  grent  hall  with  column- in  the  palSL-eiil  Comas,  whu'h 
had  been  begun  by  his  father,  Menepiha  I.  The  iaiier  i-  tii« 
most  miiKiiifictni  atructure  ever  reiuHl  by  'he  h-rnd  of  man. 
Nor  were  these  his  nioat  imporani  achievements.  Nut  con- 
tent with  adorning  his  kingdom  wiihaumptuousedificts,  being 
desirous  to  promote  the  real  welfare  of  his  people,  be  publiahed 
a  bodf  of  new  lam,  the  most  iai;>aiua(  of  wUclt  WW  lb*» 
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which  gave  to  all  claases  of  hia  aubjecu  the  rieht  of  property  \/9urtM  page ;  and  th«  raiat  of  the  Hail  f/"  JT^ft,  la  lepmenteA 
In  ila  fuUcat  extent.  By  thia,  he  diveaiedhinuelfof  that  abao-    *  '  *'*  *  "*  '^  ' 

lute  and  unlimiied  power  which  hia  anceatora  had  preaerred 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Shepherd  kings,  and  immortaliaed  hia 
name.  Under  him,  it  was,  that  Egypt  arrived  at  its  higheat 
pitch  of  internal  splendour  and  political  power.  HU  sway, 
either  as  sovereign  or  receiver  of  tribute,  extended  over  Egvpt, 
Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Sennaar,  several  countriea  of  the  aouth  of 
Africa,  all  the  wandering  tribea  of  the  dcaert,  eaat  and  weat  of 
the  Nile,  Syria,  Arabia,  the  kingdoms  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
a  great  part  of  Asl'\  Minor,  the  island  of  Cyprus,  aome  ialands 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  a  large  part  of  Peisia.  Besidea  inter- 
course with  these  countries,  resular  commercial  communica- 
tions were  carried  on  with  India.  The  discoveriea  of  Indian. 
%tti£b  and  other  materials,  which  have  been  mode  in  the  tomba 
ef  Thebes,  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  commerce  between 
the  two  countries  at  a  time  when  the  European  tribea  and  a 

5reat  portion  of  the  Aaiatica  existed  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
hebea  and  Memphis  were  the  first  central  depota  of 
this  commerce,  ages  before  Babylon,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Alexandria, 
Palmyra  (Tadmor),  or  Bagdad  were  founded.  Egypt  was 
at  thia  period  divided  into  thirty -alx  provincial  govern- 
ments, presided  over  by  officers  of  different  ranks,  who 
'administered  justice  according  to  a  complete  code  of  written 
laws.  Of  the  population,  which  amounted  in  all  to  about 
aix  mi11i<»a,  a  part  apecially  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
Bciencoai  and  the  advancement  of  the  arta,  waa  charged, 
besidea  the  ceremonica  of  religion,  with  the  adminiatration  of 
justice,  the  aaaesament  and  oolleotion  of  the  taxes,  and  with 
all  the  branches  of  the  civil  government*  This  waa  called  the 
Sacerdotai  (or  priestly)  Cbsls.  The  chief  duUea  of  thia  olasa 
were  exercised  or  directed  by  the  members  of  the  royal  family. 
A  second  portion  of  the  people  formed  the  Military  Ouie,  out 
of  which  soldiers  were  exclusively  drawn  ibr  the  atanding 
army»  whieh  averaged  Ubout  180,000  men.  The  third  portion  of 
the  population  constituted  the  AyrieuUurat  Catitf  which  had  the 
aole  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  product  of  whidi  belonged  to 
them  alone,  subject  only  to  the  deduction  of  a  portion  for  the 
king,  and  another  for  the  support  of  tlie  sacerdotal  and  mili- 
tary oaates.  The  fourth,  and  lost,  waa  the  Inekutrial  Ca»i€^ 
which  included  artisans  of  ail  kinda,  and  merchants.  It  was 
the  productions  of  this  class  which  raised  the  country  to  its 
highest  pitoh  of  prosperity. 

AlfTXQUITtBS   or  EOTPT. 

Sereral  alluaiona  having  been  made  in  the  preoeding  leaeon 
on  Ancient  History,  to  the  remarkable  antiquitica  which  have 
been  found  in  the  Thebaid,  or  Upper  Egypt,  we  have  taken  tht 

rjent  tff  our  young  readers. 


opportunity  to  introduce,  for  the  benek.*  v«  «#«*.  /^lui. 
several  illustrationa  of  these  antiquitiei,  which  will  serve, to 
convey  an  idea  of  their  magnitude  and  their  masniilcenbe, 
and  which  will,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  historical  docu- 
ments, relate  even  to  a  eertain  •xtent  their  own  extraordinary 
tale.  In  the  vicinity  of  Thebea,  the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt, 
and  on  ita  eaatern  side,  distant  irom  eaeh  other  about  two 
miles,  stand  the  wonderful  ruins  of  the  ancient  palaces  of 
Camac  or  Karnao  and  Luxor;  and  on  the  western  side, 
Medinet  Abon,  the  Menmonium,  and  the  tombs  cut  in  the 
iBountain  behind.  Camac  surpasses  in  grandeur  every  other 
etruoture  in  Thebes,  and  in  the  world.  On  the  north-eaat 
isntrance  to  Kamac,  the  ancient  Egyptians  appear  to  have 
lavished  all  their  magnificence.  The  approach  is  by  a  long 
avenue  of  sphinxes,  the  largest  In  Egypt,  leading  to  a  succes- 
sion of  portals  with  colossal  statues  m  fifont.  Aese  are  dis- 
tinguished even  by  the  rariety  of  the  materials  in  which  they 
are  cut.    A  calcareous  stone,  compact  like  marble,  and  varie- 

Eated  siliceous  lime-stone,  and  beautiful  rose-coloured  and 
lack  marblea  of  Syene,  have  all  been  used  in  their  structure. 
There  are  two  obelisks ;  one  of  91  feet  high,  the  loftiest  in 
Egypt,  adorned  with  sculptures  of  perfect  execution.  The 
prineipat  kail,  represented  in  our  Jtnt  p^ffi,  is  818  feet  long, 
and  169  broad,  haying  the  roof  supported  by  136  columns;  the 
two  middle  ranges  of  these  are  about  70  feet  high,  and  11  feet 
In  diameter ;  the  others  are  7  feet  in  diameter.  This  immense 
hall  or  vestibule  leads  into  a  court  where  there  are  four 
Obelisks  and  twelve  colossal  figures.  Two  other  courts  con- 
duct to  what  la  supposed  to  be  the  apartments  of  the  kinga. 
One  of  these,  colled  the  Orani  Cgurt  is  represented  in  our 


m  our  €igMtMf€g9.  Adjacent  to  the  great  palaoe,  are  many 
other  extensive  buildings  eoniiaeted  with  it  by  avenues  o% 
sphinxea,  lions,  and  rams,  aome  of  the  avenuei  extending  to- 
wards Luxor.  The  effeet  of  these  mini  on  the  mind  or  tiie 
spectator  is  that  of  awe  and  snblimity*  Ha  aeeriiB  to  ba 
entering  a  city  of  departed  gianta^to  be  alone  in  the  midst 
of  all  that  ia  sacred  in  the  world. 

The  entrance  to  the  palace  of  Luxor  ia  oompoeed  of  two 
obelisks,  which  are  about  70  feet  above  the  surlkee  of  tile 
ground,  and  are  understood  to  be  about  90  feet  below  it ;  two 
colossal  sutuee  of  black  granite,  each  88  fset  high,  and  two 
great  maaaea  of  building  of  an  oblong  plan  and  tapering  aides, 
66  feet  high,  and  covered  vrith  hieroglyphics.  On  the  Libvan 
aide  of  Thebes,  is  the  site  of  the  Hemnonium,  represented  in 
our^A  pag€,  and  the  immenae  atatne  ai  red  granite,  64  feet 
in  height,  thrown  dovm  by  Cambyaes.  The  ruins  of  this 
edifice,  which  ia  by  aome  called  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas,  or 
Sesostris,  consist  of  three  colossal  atatnea— the  one  joat  men« 
tioned  is  within  the  edifltis^  and  Che  other  two  are  in  the 
adjoining  plain.  The  former  is  entirely  broken  into  frac* 
menta,  and  cover  a  apace  aixty  feeta^uare,  making  it  reeemble 
a  quarry.  It  waa  composed  of  a  amgle  block,  which  must 
haye  weighed  two  miUiona  of  pounda.  The  two  statuea  on 
the  plain,  called  hj  the  country  people  lama  and  Chama,  atill 
remain  in  their  oriainal  poaltlon,  but  so  mutilated  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  iuage  of  the  sculpture*  One  of  them,  from 
the  numerous  inscriptions  on  it,  appears  to  have  been  the 
vocal  statue  of  Hemnon,  celebrated  by  the  ancienta  as  emit- 
ting a  muaical  aound  at  sunrise,  or  when  struck  at  particular 
timea  of  the  day.  No  modem  visitor  has  been  able  to  elicit 
these  sounds ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  pro- 
duced by  aome  contrivance  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  Kamac, 
Luxor,  and  the  Memnonium,  from  the  nattire  of  the  sculptures 
and  distribution  of  the  apartments,  are  supposed  to  have  b^i 
the  palacea  of  kinga.  At  all  other  placea,  the  ancient  buildinga 
are  oonaidered  to  have  been  temples  of  the  gods.  From  the 
aoDounu  which  have  reached  us  of  the  nature  of  the  authority 
exercised  by  the  Egyptian  prieathood,  it  ii  highly  probable 
that  at  andent  Thebm,  the  palace  and  the  temple  were  united. 
How  degrading  to  think  that  Kamac,  with  all  ita  magnificence 
andglory,  waa  dedicated  to  the  impure  god  Priapus  f 

With  regard  to  the  hiatory  of  Buneses  toe  Oreat,  or 
Beeostris,  king  of  Egypt,  we  may  believe  that  he  gained  many 
victoriea  and  subdued  man^  regions,  although  we  cannot  fix 
the  date  of  his  reign  or  the  limits  of  his  empire,  nor  tell  what 
humbled  nations  bowed  before  his  throne,  or  what  captire 
kings  were  yoked  to  his  triumphal  car.  He  ia  represented  in 
the  engraving  on  our  MemlA  paf§  as  in  the  act  of  beheading  a 
number  of  hia  vanquiahed  enemiea.  The  sculpture  from  which 
it  was  taken  was  most  probablv  intended  only  to  indicate  their 
complete  aubjugation.  Cuuld  the  hierogl^hics,  literally 
mered  engnminffs,  on  the  stone  from  which  it  waa  taken  oe 
read,  the  atorv  of  the  conquest  might  be  learned, 
therto,  this  ancient  book  ia  sealed.  Many  attempta  have 
be«n  made  in  vain  to  discover  a  key  to  thia  myatic  Sftode  oi 
writing  on  monumenta,  practised  by  the  Egyptian  prieals. 

QVXSTIOKB  ON  THl  PRBOEDZNO  LiSeOV. 

"What  is  history  in  the  various  senses  In  whieh  this  term  ts 
employed? 

What  are  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  study  of  history  ? 

What  sciences  ars  called  the  jmat  haadmalda  of  history,  and 
what  ia  their  object  ? 

What  are  the  limits  assigned  to  the  period  of  aneienl  hlsuny  f 

What  are  the  most  antheatie  sources  of  infbrmatioa  en  andent 
history  ?  • 

What  three  nations  claim  to  be  the  moat  aaeient,  in  the  history  of 
the  world  ? 

What  was  the  original  atate  of  the  earliest  tribes  that  peopled 
Egypt  t 

How  were  these  people  governed  ?  and  what  was  the  form  of 
government  called  ? 

State  the  nature  of  the  different  eastes  into  which  the  Egyptians 
were  divided. 

Who  was  the  first  king  of  Bgypt  ?  and  how  many  years  did  he 
live  before  Solomon f    SUte  some  of  bis  miahty  sots;  and  the 
names  of  the  early  and  later  capitals  of  the  uogdom.    Who 
the  last  of  the  dynasty  which  he  foiiaded»  and  what  heM  himi 


iro 


LBSR0N8  IN  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


■    K«a«  tlw  loTiden  who  oterr«i 

Whit  ion  Mu>etho  lelalc  connr 
•    Who  hndfdtbe  MghtMolh  d;ni.., ,      _ _„_ . 

Who  wen  bii  three  nueeenoit,  ond  how  did  tiitj  beneflt  tlw  ' 
tloeduMr  I 


1  Bgjpt,  Bod  tUU  who  dlDT«  I 
Bing  lh™ 


I,  and  whkt  Ttiiani  tpocht  hire  bcnn  itilgned 
le  (toir  of  thii  king,  uid  lUte  what  ti.- 
■  that  vcTB  eiBCW  U 


.  cnunlriei  oi  kiDgdomi  diJ  Am«n«ph  II.  tender  Irlbuluy  ?  I 

.  •nlgniflctnt  pal»»  •rere  bniU  b^  Amsnopb  III.  ? 

Hme  a[  the  mOEUioentt  vidcb  the^  cooitructed.  ind  great 

I  wUieb  lliej  engaged.  ] 


What  ehatigri  did  h«  iMrodaea  into  rhs  fOf crtttenl  I  Mid  how 

IT  did  bii  soar  Mtond  i 
What  (!->nnicr<:|al  iclttinna  did  hr  eatabllah  ?  and  iiov  WM  tbeli 


0  THE  POPULAB  EDl'CATOB. 

VmmmJ  Inurfci  lU  aivan  «mm  ■kicb  niMd  is  B«7p«  I      WbMr^etdoMftaright  o[ika*niin*pradM*«Blk>^riil 

Oi»  ■OB*   weovDI  of  tb*    roia*    of    tbi    pali'C    sf    Carau.  <       Gi'taooc  ■ecvoBt  of  Ihc  HemroDiam.  >ad  of  tha  otmI  italBat 
fMlilly  Ih*  plUntd  lull,  ilw  psBd  coon,    na   tk«    kail   af  r      8ui*  -.hr  tapp-wd  utii'a  of  th«  woodacfal  raiM,  ib4  A*  BNi 


Han  I    '  '  ~  I  to  vnich  itwr ""  acotad ' 


Dociioc  thr  naniR  at  tti*  •colptnicd  kungljphk  MM*  whM 
T>|ir«Knii  tlic  Coaqaaoi  of  liauoiu  ) 


/ 
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LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 


TO   THE   READER. 

Lr  entering  upon  a  new  work,  the  leading  featuree  of  which 
•re  so  norel*  it  may  be  well  to  state  clearly  what  we  expect  of 
the  reader,  aafl  what  he  ia  to  expect  of  va,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  diaappointment  or  miaandentanding  on  either  aide. 
The  anooees  of  the  French  Leasona,  published  in  the  Workm^ 
Mm's  JfHtHd,  places  it  beyond  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  periodical  the  medium  of  canTeying  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation OB  aU  aubjects,  coming  within  the  limits  of  what  may 
be  called  an'  ordinary  education.    It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  acquisition  of  learning  must  be  in  every  case  the  work  of 
the  pupil  himself.    In  schools  and  colleges  the  master  or  pro- 
ftsaordoea  little  else  than  direct,  control,  or  atimolate.  Where 
a  difficulty  ooenrs  he  may  explain^  or  remore  it,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  thia  may  be  done  so  frequently  as  to  be- 
come positively  ii^urious.  Whaterer  he  can  do  with  the  liTing 
voice  may  be  done  by  ua  with  the  pen.    But  the  materials  on 
which  we  work  differ  widely.  We  can  exerdse  no  restraint,  no 
orersight,  and  no  coercioo,    Thoae  who  propose  to  accompany 
ua  through  the  columns  of  the  Popular  BdmctUor  must  lore  know- 
ledge for  knowledge'  sake,  and  be  content  to  acquire  it  through 
labour  and  persererance.    Boubta  we  can  remove,  difficulties 
we  can  explain,  but  it  must  be  upon  demand.    Much  as  muat 
be  done  by  ourselTea,  still  more  must  be  done  by  the  reader. 
Eagerness    in   learning   has   done    infinitely  more  for  the 
world  thaa  ardour  in  teaching.    But  singularly  enough  the 
Tsry  profusion  with  which  the  stores  of  knowledge  are  laid 
around,  is  tending  every  day  to  embarrass  and  perplex  those 
who  ean  doTote  but  little  time  to  their  selection  and  appro- 
priation. The  great  mass  of  the  people  know  not  where  to  begin 
and  what  to  choose.    "  What  book  shall  I  read  on  such  a  sub- 
Jeet^"  is  a  question  which  ia  CTery  day  asked  by  boys  and 
men.  '*  Why  thisre  are  so  many  good  ones  that  I  hardly  know 
which  to  reoommend  you,"  ia  the  anawer  in  nine  caaes  out  of 
tan.    And  eren  if  it  were  more  satiaftetory,  how  many  are 
there  amongat  the  young  and  the  working  clasaea  whose  spare 
money  ia  not  a  tenth  part  of  what  would  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure even  a  acanty  aupplyof  those  works  which  would  be 
necessary  to  supply  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  any 
man  laying  a  daim  to  be  conaidered  educated  muat  possess. 
There  are  numerous  instances  in  every  hamlet  in  England,  ofl 


no  one  can  supply  braina,  perseveranoe,  and  eneigy  to  oaa 
them.  If,  in  the  conrae  of  our  artiolea,  anythmg  ahould  appear 
doubtful  or  obscure-^  anything  ahould  aeem  to  have  been 
passed  OTer  lightly,  or  left  altogether  untouched,  we  ahall  oe 
happy  to  affivd  the  desired  explanation  upon  application  by 
letter.  But  it  must  be  strictly  understood,  that  we  can  give 
no  direct  anawera  to  individuals.  Everything  must  be  in 
general  terma  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  we  luust,  of  oouiae, 
reserve  to  ourselTes  the  right  of  deeiding  aa  to  the  pertineney 
of  the  queriea  which  may  be  addressed  to  us*  Aa  we  pro- 
ceed, readers  and  authors  will  doubtless  acquire  more  confi- 
dence in  one  another,  and  it  muat  alwaya  be  remembered  that 
OTery  obatade  OTdroome  is  a  he^  in  all  after  piogreaa* 

In  a  few  weeks  we  ahall  commence  a  seriee  of  **  Lesaona  in 
German,"  upon  the  same  planaa  thoae  in  French  and  Latin^ 
and  shall  continue  them  until  the  pupil  is  enabled  to  read 
with  ease  the  worka  of  atandard  authors.    In  the  interval, 
however,  we  shall  go  on  with  the  latter.     Upon  the  im- 
portance of  attention  to  theae  three  languagea  it  ia  aearoely 
necessary  to  say  one  word.  To  hare  mastered  them,  is  to  have 
obtained  the  key  to  new  fielda  of  literature  of  the  highest 
order,  ftdl  of  the  soundest  instruction,  and  possessing  all  the 
charm  of  novelty  for  the  Engliah  reader.    Now  that  traTeUing 
is  becoming  so  <dieap,  and  intercourse  with  foreign  nations 
so  close   and   firequent,    many  of  our  readers   may  some 
day  find  the  use  of  our  lessons  in  visits  to  France  or  Ger- 
many ;  but  putting  thia  out  of  the  question,  we  hope,  at  all 
evenu,  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  one  of  the  richeat  treata  which 
any  ardent  and  enthuaiaatio  aelf-eduoator  can  recrsne— the 
power  of  reading  the  great  works  of  Rome,  of  Germany,  and  ot 
France,  in  the  original  tongues.    The  best  translation  can  give 
but  a  faint  idea  of  any  one  of  them ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  the  more  £smiliar  we  become  with  foreign 
Isnguages,  the  greater  akill  do  we  acquire  in  the  use  of  our 
own.    In  learning  languagea,  as  in  everything  else,  strength 
comes  from  striving,  and  every  difficulty  overcome  is  an  aid  in 
the  achievement  of  still  greater  victories. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.— No.  1* 

INTRODUCTION. 
Thb  English  Lavouaqb   is  made    up  of  aeveral  extinet 


thouaanda  of  youths  throughout  the  land  whom  a  aimple  and 
coneiae  digeat  of  the  focta  and  bearings  of  leading  auljecta 
would  have  eouTerted  into  diligent  and  earnest  Totariea  of 
knowledge,  but  whom  confused  plenty  hsa  dlaguated  and  aent 
away  empty. 

What  we  propoae  to  do,  ia  to  present  from  week  to  week,  a 
concise  but  smple  statement  of  all  that  ia  known,  and  all  that 
rnnffl  be  learned  in  the  various  departmenta  of  Botany,  Natural 
History,  Astronomy,  Latin  and  BngUsh  Grammar  and  Com- 
position, Hiitory,  Jurisprudence,  Political  Economy,  ftc, 
commencing  with  the  simplest  elements,  and  progreasing  step 
by  step,  untU  we  leave  the  reader  at  auch  a  point  that  he  will 
no  longer  need  our  aasistance.  We  do  not  pietend  that  we 
ahall  exhaust  each  aubject.  It  would  be  imposttible  to  expect 
this  withm  the  limits  of  a  amall  and  cheap  periodical ;  but  we 
may  aafely  promise  to  supply  oTery  man  with  the  means  of  ex- 
hauating  it  himaelf,  if  time,  indination,  and  eiroumstancea 
allow  him.  But,  of  course,  in  this,  aa  in  other  things,  a  great 
deal  dependa  upon  the  oo-operatum  we  ahall  reoeiTe.    It  ia 


except  in  Wales  aL_ 
Cornwall,  and  in  a  diiSsrent  form  in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  When  the  Romans  inyaded  the  countiyiXaMi  ot 
of  course  became  the  language  of  law,  literature,  and  iashion, 
and  continued  to  be  ao  during  the  four  hundred  years  of  their 
occupation.  But,  aingularly  enough,  upon  their  departure 
not  a  trace  of  it  remained  behind,  except  a  few  names  of 
places  such  as  Lancaster,  Chester,  Mancnester,  all  of  them 
compounds  of  the  Latin  catftra^  meaning  a  camp.  It  is  now  a 
well  established  foct  that  there  are  not  five  words  of  Latin 
ori^n  in  our  language  which  can  be  traced  so  (ax  back  aa  the 
period  of  Roman  domination. 

After  the  inyaaion  of  the  Saxons,  the  Britona  were  driven 
into  the  north-western  and  western  comer  of  the  ialsnd.  and 
there  as  we  haye  already  said,  have  preaerred  thisir  andent 
dialect.  The  Saxons  and  Angles  took  complete  poMession  of 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  their  language  became  that  in 
common  use.  A  few  words  of  British  ongin  are,  howerer, 
proved  to  hare  %rept  into  it  at  this  period,  such  as  AaiM, 
leather  (meaning  tmooih  in  the  Welsh),  bride  (meaning  some- 
thing iaon\  and  about  twenty  others. 

When  the  Normans  conquered  England,  theNorman-FVeneh 
superseded  the  Saxon  amongst  the  higher  and  educated 
classes.    The  latter  being  entirely  abandoned  to  the  eommon 


•omparatiTely  easy  to  supply  the  materiala  of  educatioD,  but  people,  lo^t  most  of  Its  force,   flexibiKty,   and  (reciaion 
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'Vftny  of  its  InAoetioiit  were  dtered,  aad  mukf  wen  Icet 
alto^tlMr*  Xlw  power  of  cspraniiig  diiferaDt  shadM  of 
inning  by  tlia  •hange  of  tenninMion  m  ▼erbt  and  nouoB,  or 
hj  tho  adnitian  of  prefixes,  fell  into  disuse.  Prepositions  and 
auxiliary  Terbs  were  employed  instead. 

The  greater  inherent  strength  of  the  Saxon  language, 
howerer,  at  last  enabled  it  to  oTereome  and  roo«  utit  its  ti?al, 
and  esUbUsh  ilsclf  firmly  aa  t^  Boglish  toBg«e.  la  tha 
)uuida  of  Otqfirtif  fih§uoer,  and  other  writera*  it  was  moulded 
almost  into  its  present  form ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
the  Anglo*  Saxon  and  modem  English  are  now  totally  different. 
Mfiny  words  of  Norman  origin  arc  retained.  All  those  relating 
to  the  chase,  falconry,  cookery,  &c.  are  derived  from  this 
#Ottroo,  as  also  many  law  tenna,  ShAkspera  and  MUton  did 
a  Tast  dasl  to  fix  tha  KngltRh  language  on  a  firm  basis,  and 
their  works  prove  how  easily  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  highest 
purposes  of  oratory  and  poetry.  At  a  later  period.  Dr.  John- 
Son  and  other  writers  made  it  more  flowing,  sonorous,  and 
majestic,  by  the  introduction  of  many  words  of  Greek  and 
Latfai  origin ;  and  it  is  now  unequalled  by  any  langoa^  in 
the  worl£  lor  ham  'iriy,  richneas,  vaiietyi  teoe^  and  preoiaioB. 

Bvery  JBnglishmiMk  ou^ht  to  aeeount  il  his  duty  and  his 
honour,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  languajre  of  his  own 
country,  not  only  for  lU  own  sake,  but  as  it  will  be  a  key  to 
the  knowledge  of  those  of  other  countries. 

The  power  of  making  thoughts  known,  either  by  speaking  or 
by  writing,  is  peculiar  to  human  beings.  But,  in  order  thai  we 
nay  expresa  our  real  aManing,  we  must  write  and  apeak 
acoording  to  some  given  rules.  These  rules  make  up  what  ii 
called  Gbammab. 

The  Rioss  of  OaAincAii  therefore  must  be  understood.  Their 
study  diay  seem  rather  dry  and  difficult  at  first ;  but  by  a 
little  attention  and  the  exercise  of  memory  you  will  be  'Me 
to  maater  one  rule  at  a  time,  aiid  by  degrees  you  will  master 
the  whole.  And  this  is  well  worth  a  Utile  trouble  ;  because 
Tou  will  then  speak  and  write  corrcctlyi  and  tou  will  bo  able 
io  see  and  ei\joy  the  beauty  of  the  different  books  you  mat 
have  the  means  of  reading.  Books  will 'thus  become  a  ricn 
tnat,  and  the  knowledge  you  get  from  them  will  be  of  great 
aerviee  to  you  through  life,  whatever  station  you  may  be 
aaUodtofiil. 

Ihe  word  Okaxxab  is  formed  from  the  Greek  word 
pramma,  signifying  literature ;  and  it  means  the  art  of  speaking 
or  writing  a  language  proptrtp; — that  is,  according  to  rules 
agreed  upon  in  tho  eo«uitry  in  whieh  a  person  lires. 

JtSnoiiisH  Grimmar  it  the  art  of  speaking  or  writing  the 
Engl^h  language  so  that  every  word  shall  have  its  proper 
place  in  a  aentence,  and  every  senteaoe  be  placed  in  proper 
prder.  Unless  these  rules  be  understood  and  attended  to,  a 
person  will  neither  make  hii  own  meaning  plain,  nor  will  other 
persons  understand  what  he  writes  or  says. 

Bnglish  Grammar  is  divided  lnto/>iir  parts : — 

?lr«<,  Obtuoo&apht.  This  Word  is  formed  from  the 
Qreek  word  orikographia,  signi^ina  iorUmg  correctly  g  and  it 
teaches  the  shape  and  soimd  d  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the 
art  or  practice  of  spelling  rightly,  or  the  putting  of  the  letters 
properly  together,  as  their  nature  and  sounds  may  require, 
so  as  to  form  words  according  to  rule.  Under  this  head 
is  included  OaTHOBrr,  a  word  formed  from  the  Greek  word 
ortAoepHOf  signifying  correct  ipeatHnff;  and  it  means  the  art  of 
pronoimemg  words  properly. 

Secondly,  EmcoLooT.  This  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek 
word  eiymoloyia,  si^ifyme  the  Malytti  of  a  word  to  a»  to  find 
iU  migim  /  and  It  means  the  science  which  explains  the  true 
nature  and  meaning  of  worda  by  pointing  out  how  they  have 
been  ibrmed ;  also  the  several  kinds  of  words  and  the  changes 
of  which  they  admit. 

Thirdly.  Stktax  :— from  the  Greek  word  tyn^Ht,  signifying 
Aouttinff  iogtthor  in  order.  It  means  that  part  of  grammar 
mich  teaches  the  mutual  connexion  and  dependence  of 
arorda,  and  how  they  should  be  put  together  so  as  to  form 
Regular  and  connected  sentences. 

#bwrfSA/y,  Prosody,  from  the  Greek  word  profodia,  signifying 
Me  dmirine  qf  nen^ntwnlion  and  rhythm.  It  is  that  part  of 
arammar  which  teaches  in  what  tone  and  emphasis  words  are 
to  be  pronounced ;  also  the  measure  of  verse  or  poetry ;  so 
that  we  may  know  how  sentences,  either  in  prose  or  yerse^ 
ought  to1>e  wrlttten,  spoken,  Or  read. 


Each  of  the  above  parts  of  Eoglish  Grammar  will  now  be 
considered  separately. 

I.  OaTuooiiAPBY  and  O&tiiobpt,  or  the  correct  apellinf 
and  pronunciation  of  words.  Words  ^tte  formed  of  the  letten 
in  the  alphabet.  Alphabbt  Is  the  name  ciTeii  to  the  wiiflia 
set  of  letters  in  anv  language ;  it  is  so  ealled  from  the  fiost  IW9 
letters  in  the  Greek  Alphabet,  namely,  olpkm  and  Utn, 

In  the  English  Alphabet  there  are  twen^y^eix  letters,  a.  &,  e^ 
^  *»/•  9*  K  «»>»  **  /•  «•  ".  o,  p,  q,  r,  *,  <,  «,  t>,  10,  «,  y,  «.  Wow, 
before  we  can  put  any  of  these  letters  properly  together  so  aa 
to  make  words,  we  must  understand  the  nature  of  their  arieMli » 
otherwise  we  mirht  put  letters  together  which  would  mn 
auke  a  word,  ana  which  could  not  m  spoken.  For  inatanoey 
the  lettera  ^,  m,  r,  if  put  togetherp  will  not  mtike  a  word,  but 
the  letters  ^,  r,  o,  m,  m,  a,  r,  put  together,  make  the  word 
grammar. 

The  letters  used  in  the  English  language  are  divided  Into 
two  classes,  vowels  end  ooneonanta.  Vowek  are  letten  having 
a  elear  and  diatiaet  aound,  aad  which  may  be  uttered  by  them* 
seltei  t  they  are  aix  in  number :  a,  0,  <,  o,  u,  and  f  •  The  ro« 
mainina  twenty  lettera  are  called  contomante^  because  they 
cannot  oe  distinctly  sounded  unless  a  vowel  be  added  to  them ; 
•,  p,  and  g,  are  consonants,  but  in  order  to  sound  them  WB 
must  add  a  vowel,  as  en,  pe,  ^ee. 

80VXDS  07  ZHS  YowsLa* 

a,  the  first  letter  or  vowel  in  the  alphabet,  haa  three  diatlnet 
sounds,  as  in  the  words  nU,  om,  and  mk;  the  last  two  are  the 
moat  propsr  sounda  becauae  they  bebng  to  this  letter  and  to 
no  other. 

a,  haa  also  three  sounds,  as  in  i!t\»  words  Mai,  the^  and  mm. 
The  first  and  second  are  the  most  proper  sounds  of  this  letter, 
for  the  e  in  thf,  and  the  e^  in  IAm,  are  not  to  be  sounded  ex* 
actly  alike.  From  want  of  obaerving  the  exeot  aound,  maay 
words  in  tlie  English  language  are  aounded  alike  which  ought 
to  be  eounded  with  aome  di£?rence,  as,  for  example,  lAd  and 
thee — meet  and  meat — heet  and  heai,  and  many  more  which 
might  be  named. 

I,  has  three  sounds;  as  in  the  words .^^  $klfd^  nndkU!»  Tte 
first  of  these  is  the  pfoper  aoand,  the  seeond  beinf  nearly  the 
same  aa  the  full «,  and  the  third  as  the  narrow  sound  of  «• 

o,  seems  to  have  lour  distinct  sounds,  aa  in  the  words  cloth^ 
ton,  bom,  and  womb.  The  third  of  these  sounds  is  the  most 
proper,  as  the  first  is  very  like  the  broad  sound  of  the  a,  tiie 
second  resembles  the  broad  sound  of  the  m^  aad  the  fourth  timi 
of  00. 

%  has  three  sounde,  ai  in  the  worda  tw #  uss,  and  mule ;  of 
theses  the  middle  is  the  most  pure  and  proper  sound,  aa  the 
first  nearly  reaemblea  the  aecond  sound  of  e,  and  the  third  li 
like  the  sound  of  00, 

y.  Is  sotmded  nearly  the  same  aa  I,  and  in  many  eaaea  may 
be  regarded  as  a  substiiate  for  it  in  somd. 

w,  Is  .used  aa  a  vowel  when  it  doee  not  begin  a  ward  or  part 
of  a  word,  aa  fe«s,  tameli  and  §  is  used  aa  a  oonaonant  when  it 
bejsins  a  word,  as  pou,  yoke,  &e* 

Besides  these  seven  P^^^P^  sounds  of  the  vowels,  there  are 
some  other  sounds  in  tne  English  language  which  can  oalv  ba 
expressed  by  uniting  two  vou^ls,  as  at,  wfitten  is,  or  ee,  wtftMS 
OB,  &c.  These  are  called  diphthonot,  or  double  vowela ;  au4 
where  ihr^e  vowela  eeme  together  they  are  called  iriphlhan§e. 

The  «,  though  two  letters^  haa  but  one  sound,  as  Gaiar. 
sounded  Cuar, 

Tho.  a  i  also  combines  the  sounds  of  the  two  vowels  in  on. 
as  in  pr&l$e,fsdl,  mil,/^^,  ftc. 

The  o  ohas  thrse  soundii,  as  in  the  words  mdhor  mmt.gmige 

The  a  w  has  one  sound,  at  In  the  word*  awl,  bam  kt. 

Of  has  one  sound,  as  in  hay,  lay,  tny,  Ac. 

e  a  baa  three  aonsida.  as  in  Btart,  kmvm,  stsC 

e  c  has  one  sound,  as  in  fse,  thee^eheep,  Ac. 

e  I  has  two  sounds,  at  in  wlgkt^  decHK. 

c  0  has  three  sounds,  *s  In  Onvye,  Uopmrd,  pstpfc. 

e«  haa  one  aoand,  as  xnjkmit  and  em  one,  as  iu^m^ 

e  y  hat  two  aoands,  as  In  the  words  qfte  ftnd  hey. 

i  e  his  three  «ouiidj«,  a^  in  Jk^fticnd,  eh^. 

0  a  has  t«o  ronadu,  as  in  broad,  boat. 

01  hat  but  one  soaad,aii  incitfyfotf,  cmca.  ..  ^ 
op  hss  three  sounds,  ns  iu  the  words/opTy/ppd^/wL  ^ 
ow  has  two  roundii,  as  Iikw,  none.                                          •  ** 


LESSONS  IN  MATHBMATIOS. 


It 


•  #  bM  «&•  loundf  M  in  Pkadbt, 
o  H  hM  Uiree  loundt,  as  in  fMWM,  oociU,  ttotyA. 
« IT  hM  one  aouad,  as  in  <oy,  boy,  joy, 
u  a  hai  two  soundi,  as  in  th«  words  puonl,  jMrraode. 
u  e  has  but  one  sound,  as  in  trut,  Uue, 
u  I  has  three  sounds,  as  in  guides  ffuUd,  fruU. 
eau  has  two  sounds,  as  in  the  words  beauty, beau. 
leu  has  two  sounds,  as  in  Ueu,  snd  in  Ueutettani  'as  it  is  usually 
ptenounced,  when  it  has  the  sound  of  1^  as  i^tenanC 

Diphthongs  are  divided  into  proper  and  improper.  A.  proper 
diphuione  ifi  one  in  which  both  the  Towels  are  sounded  by  a 
single  e£rt  of  the  voices  as  o  i  in  voice,  or  oy  in  Joy,  An 
improptr  diphthong  is  one  in  which  though  two  vowels  are 
jomeo,  only  one  is  sounded,  as  «  a  in  beagle,  and  o  a  in  boat 
llus  inclttoes  also  triphthongs,  as  eau  in  beau,  and  iew  in  tnew. 

TfiB  CSOHSOWAKtS. 

Goaaonants  are  divided  into  three  classes,  semivowels  or  half 
vowels,  liquids,  and  mutes.  SemwoweU  have  a  sound  of  their 
own»  though  it  is  not  so  perfect  as  that  of  the  vowel ;  they  are 
/f  it  A  «*,  fit  r,  f ,  V,  jr,  M,  and  c  and^  soft.  Pour  of  these,  /,  m, «,  r. 
are  also  cidldd  Uquid;  because  they  readily  unite,  and  sound 

Sleasantly  with  any  other  letters,  as  lemon^  melon,  nectar,  roee, 
LC.  The  muiee  are  letters  tliat  cannot  be  sounded  at  all  with- 
out the  help  of  a  vowel ;  they  are  d,  d,  k,  p,  q,  t;  and  e,  and 
g  hard. 

Some  letters  require  to  be  sounded  hard  and  others  *qfl, 
some  eharp,  and  others ^/Ko/.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
so  that  your  words  may  be  pronounced  correctly. 

Cis  either  hard  like  k,  aa  in  eull,  pronounced  kuUt  or  soft, 
like  M,  as  in  cell,  pronounced  oell,  C  is  always  hard  before  a, 
0,  %i,  and  all  consonants,  and  at  the  end  of  words,  as  eaU^  coal, 
cut  and  public.  It  is  soft  before  e,  i,  and  y  ;  aa  in  ceaee^  cUy, 
cypreee, 

G  is  likewise  either  hard  or  soft ;  hard,  as  in  gum  ;  eqfl,  as  in 
gin.  It  is  always  kgtd  before  a,  e,  u,  and  all  consonants,  and 
at  the  end  of  words ;  as  lor  example,  gei,  got,  g%U,  giad,  fuf. 
It  is,  for  the  moat  oairt,  sq/l  before  e,  i,  and  jr  /  as  in  the  words 
gem,  gill,  clergy.  In  most  of  the  names  of  persons  or  places  in 
the  bible,  g  is  sounded  hard  before  e  and  I,  as  in  Oera,  OUboa, 
OUead,  ftc.  &is  likewise  hard  in  many  BngUsh  words  before 
a  and  I,  as  in  geete,  get,  gear,  girl,  ghe,  giddy,  dagger,  auger, 
and  many  more. 

Ck  has  one  hard  and  two  soft  modes  of  sound  ;  hard,  as  in 
Barueht  eoft^  as  in  arch,  chaise,  ftc.  It  is  generally  hard  in 
words  derived  from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew}  and  eoft  in  words 
that  come  from  the  French. 

Ph,  when  united  in  the  aameayUafale,  is  sounded  like/,  as 
in  asapkf  elephant, 

S  has  a  fiat  and  a  aharp  sound ;  ^arp  as  in  Ihie;  /tat,  as  in 
thoee.  The  flat  sound  prevails  in  all  words  made  pluriU,  or 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a,  as  inpiiUt/osee^  gloeee, 

Th  also  has  a  sharp  and  a  flat  sound ;  eharp,  as  in  tMai  Hat, 
aa  in  thine, 

1%  before  a  vowel  ia  frequently  softened  down  Vo  eh\  as  in 
elation,  nation^  &c. ;  in  these  words  the  sound  of  the  I  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  lost. 

W  when  used  as  a  99Wf /.  has  the  aound  of  u,  as  in/aw,  new, 
but  when  used  as  a  coueonani,  it  has  a  aound  pecxdiar  to  itself, 
as  in  the  words  Willia$n,  we,  kc. 

The  letter  A  can  hardly  be  called  a  vowel  or  a  consonant ; 
it  is  a  sort  of  breathing  or  aspiration.  It  is  found  both  at 
the  beginning  and  in  (he  middle  of  words,  and  also  at 
the  end« 

It  is  nol  neeessary  to  remark  on  the  other  consonants,  as 
they  lUKve  Uttle  or  no  variation* 

UsB  OF  IBM  LbTTCBS   OV  TBB  AlPHABBT, 

•  Of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  wordsi  syllables,  seuteiioes, 
paragraphs,  chspters,  and  volumes  are  madok  A  woai>  is 
composed  of  one  or  mors  syllablea.  A  stllablb  is  any  com- 
plete aound  spoken  at  one  effort,  as  man,  book,  give,  take,  &c. 
A  w^rd  of  one  sy)lal>le,  as  man,  is  eailed  a  monosyllable ;  a 
word  of  two  syllables,  as  manly,  a  dissyllable;  a  word  of 
three  syllables,  as  man  «etff»  a  trit<yllable  ;  and  a  word  of 
four  or  more  syllabi    «  aa  poiyanthue,  la  call  d  a  polysyllable. 

Ai  aBMTBMCB  ia  as  many  words  put  together  as  will  make 
eomplsM  MttMiot  express  a  whole  thought  or  a  distiiiot  envi- 


sion of  a  tralii  of  thoughts ;  aa,  **I  wish  to  learn  grammar." 
— **  If  I  knew  the  rules  of  grammar,  I  should  be  able  to  write 
and  apeak  correctly."  —  **  I  mean  to  take  in  the  Populai 
Educator,  uid  hope  by  reading  it  carefully  that  I  ahali  be* 
come  acquainted  with  many  useful  branchea  of  knowledge  of 
which  at  present  I  know  little  or  nor'  5ng."  These  are  all 
sentences. 

A  PAaaoBAPa  consists  sometimes  oi  one  long  senteneoi  but 
more  commonly  of  several  sentences  put  together  in  proper 
order,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  part  oi  a  letter  or  diseoufiei 
Paragraphs  are  often  used  to  break  into  ahorter  portiaBa«  ft 
letter,  discourse,  or  essay,  which  might  othcrwiae  xati^iiM  tW 
reader. 

A  BBomoN,  or  cbaptbb,  consists  of  a  number  of  paragnphs 
put  together  in  order,  either  to  form  one  complete  part  of  a 
whole  worki  or  to  give  the  reader  a  little  time  to  rest  or  think. 
For  instanoe,  the  instructions  in  grammar  in  the  Popular 
Bducator,  whioh  contain  a  number  of  parsgrapha^  are  pat 
together  so  aa  to  form  one  oomplete  lesson  or  chi^ter. 

A  BOOK,  or  a  volvmbi  is  made  up  of  many  sentenoMt 
paragr^)hs,  seotionfi  or  ohaptersi  and  variea  fai  length  and 
bulk,  according  to  the  nature  of  tlie  aubjeott  or  the  intentum 
of  the  writer. 

QVSSTIOKS  ON  TBB  WOVtOOnNk  LbSBOIT. 

What  is  grammar  } 

Why  is  a  knowledge  of  it  neeessary  ? 

Into  how  msny  parts  is  English  grammar  divided  ? 

What  is  orthography  f 

Whst  Is  orthoepy  } 

What  is  etymology  ? 

What  is  synua  ? 

What  is  prosody } 

What  part  of  grammar  is  that  which  teaches  the  art  of  sp^Ung 
and  pronouncing  words  correctly  ? 

How  many  letters  are  there  in  the  English  alphabet  ? 

Is  there  more  than  one  class  of  letters  in  the  alphabet  f 

Which  are  called  vowels  ? 

How  many  sounds  has  the  letter  a  ? 

What  are  the  sounds  of  the  other  vowels  ? 

What  are  the  names  given  to  the  double  and  treble  vewels  ? 

Mention  the  sounds  m  some  of  the  diphthongs. 

What  is  the  difierense  between  a  proper  and  an  improper  dipb* 
thong  i 

What  are  consonants  ? 

How  are  they  divided? 

Describe  a  semi-vowel,  a  liquid,  and  a  nsute. 

How  are  consonants  sounded  ? 

OiTe  an  example  of  the  hard  sound. 

Also  of  the  letters  sounded  sodly. 

How  is  a  word  or  syllable  made  up  ? 

What  is  a  sentence  ? 

What  is  that  portion  of  a  letter,  speeeh,  or  diaoomrse  eailed 
whioh  contains  either  one  long  seatenee,  or  several  sentences  ? 

What  is  a  sectioo,  or  chapter  ? 

What  is  the  principal  subject  of  thii  lesson  ? 


MATHEMATICS. 


Thb  word  matUamatiee,  Whioh  is  derived  horn,  the  Oreck  verb^ 
maeUhmuo  (to  leam),  was  originally  applied  to  ieammg  in  general, 
but  it  was  afterwatda  reatncted  to  Ihe  knowledge  of  what  are 
now  called  the  eaaat  eeieneee.  ThiareetrieCioa  began  with  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  in  whose  writhigs  the  term  waa  eapedally  applied 
toakillin  the  tfdenecaof  Arithmetie,  (iegqietry,  and  Astronomy, 
the  latter  aoienee  having  been  euliivafeed  at  a  very  early  peraod 
of  the  world'a  history.  8o  high  an  opiasoa  had  the  fonner 
philosopher  of  the  value  of  thcM  aotenoes,  and  particularly  id 
the  aeoond^  that  he  plaoed  over  the  door  of  the  ttsadamy  or 
sehool  founded  by  him  at  Athens,  thin  inscription  i  *'  Let  none 
ignorant  of  geometry  enter  here.''  Paasing  over  the  *'  dark 
ages,"  when  religiDn  and  philosophy  irere  a^Be  encrusted  witli 
the  ignoranoe  and  prejudioe  of  mankindt  wooome  to  the  opiiiiea 
of  one  who  mightily  assisted  ia  ihe  '*  advancanienit  of  UrBrniny." 
Lord  Bacon,  in  his  treatiae  on  this  aufejeot^  ezpresees  hia  opinMB 
of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  esaot  aoAeaeasi  in  the  foUowitig 
appropriate  wordsi  "The  natbemaiica  ire  either  pure  or 
mixed.  To  the  pure  mathematica  belong  theee  seisMiB  wbid 
handle  guaniity  detanmi^ae,  tnerely  aevitfed  ftum  any  aziaOM 
of  naiaralphiloaophy»and  theee  art  twot  geevvtoy  nad  iriliiu! 


It 
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medo,  the  one  trefttins  <»f  mumiity  oonKmiMi,  end  the  other  of 
fmandity  dustvered.  Mixed  mmrhematics  hath  for  tuVjeet  tome 
ftzioma  or  parte  of  natural  philoaoph j,  and  coniidera  fuantiijf 
d$Urmmtd^  ae  it  ia  auziliarT  and  incident  unto  ihem ;  for  many 
pMte  of  nature  can  neither  i>ediaeoTered  wiUi  aui&cientBubtilty, 
nor  explained  with  auficient  per»picaity,  nor  aeoonunodatol 
unto  practice  with  sufBcient  dezteritj,  without  the  aid  and 
intervention  of  the  mathematice ;  of  which  eortare  perepeetiTe, 
mnaie*  aetronomj,  eoainographj»  archxtecturet  engineering, 
and  diven  othen.  In  the  mathematica,  I  can  diacoTer  no  den- 
dencTt  except  it  be  that  men  do  not  aufficiently  undentand  the 
exceuent  uae  of  the  pure  mathematics,  in  that  they  do  remedj 
and  cure  many  defecu  in  the  wit  and  facultlee  intellectual. 
For  if  the  wit  be  dull  they  sharpen  it,  if  too  wandering  they 
fix  it,  if  too  inherent  in  tae  sense  they  abstract  it ;  so  that  as 
tennis  is  a  game  of  no  use  in  itself,  but  of  great  use  in  respect 
that  it  maketh  a  quick  eye,  and  a  body  ready  to  put  itself  into 
all  postures,  so  in  the  mathematics  that  uae  which  is  collateral 
andintenrenient,  is  no  leas  worthy  thsnthat  which  is  principal 
and  intended.  And  as  for  the  mixed  mathematics,  I  majr  only 
make  this  prediction,  that  there  cannot  HSl  to  be  motekindaof 
them  ae  nature  grows  fiuther  disclosed." 

The  admirable  distmction  between  pure  and  mixed  mathe* 
matics,  which  is  drawn  by  the  celebrated  Lord  Chancellor,  in 
the  preceding  extract,  remains  correct  to  the  present  day; 
but  the  wonderful  Teriiication  of  his  own  prediction,  has 
added  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  both  xinds.  Hence, 
under  vmre  maHUmtaiic§  are  now  included,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
called  oy  Newton  uniTcrsal  arithmetic,  logarithma,  or  expo- 
nential arithmetic,  and  the  theory  of  equations,  probabilitiee, 
kc.  Also  geometry,  plane,  solid,  and  analytical;  trigo- 
nometry, or  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  geometry,  plane, 
spherical,  and  analytical ;  and  the  new  geometry,  or  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus,  including  the  whole  theory 
of  cunres  and  curred  surfaces.  Under  wdxed  nftaMfmaftet, 
are  included  mechanics,  which  comprehends  statics  and 
drnamica,  hydroetaties,  and  hydrodynamics  or  hydraulics; 
also  pneumatics,  ontios,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism ; 
with  astmnomy,  mane,  naudcal,  and  physical;  the  latter 
being  sometimes  oenominated  celestial  mechanica.  To  these 
may  be  pcoperiy  added  many  other  mixed  aeiencea,  wliich 
perpetually  call  in  the  aid  of  pure  mathematics ;  ss  geolofj, 
geocn^T,  geodesy,  land-surreying,  navigation,  ciTU,  nrac- 
ticsl,  and  militarr  ensineering,  me  assurances,  steam-looo- 
motion  by  sea  and  land,  ftc. 

It  will  be  the  obfeet  of  the  « Popular  Bdueator"  to  make 
its  renden  acquainted  more  or  less  with  the  sul^ta  Just 
enumerated,  and  their  application  to  the  preaent  state  of 
society ;  and  to  oonvey  instruction  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
any  one  willinx  to  learn,  may  do  so  without  the  aid  of  a 
master,  prorided  he  can  only  read  and  write.  That  thia  can 
be  done,  has  been  often  jprored  by  the  history  of  those  who 
have  followed  *'  the  pumuxt  of  knowledge  under  diAcultiea." 
The  example  of  Edmund  Stone  may  be  cited  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  all.  He  waa  the  son  of  the  gardener  of  the 
Duke  of  Aigyle.  At  the  age  of  eight  Tears  he  was  taught 
to  read ;  and,  at  that  of  eighteen,  he  had,  without  assistance, 
made  such  mugiess  in  mathematical  knowledge,  that  he 
could  read  tM  woffcs  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Am  um  duke  waa 
oneday  walking  in  his  4-vden,  he  saw  a  copy  of  Newton'a 
Frincipia  lying  on  the  grass,  and  called  some  one  near  him 
to  take  H  back  to  hia  Bbrary.  Young  Stone  modeetly  ob- 
scrred  that  the  book  .was  his  own.  '*  Yours  I"  repliea  the 
duke ;  *'  do  jvii  understand  geometry,  Latin,  Newton  V  **  I 
know  a  little  of  them,"  aaid  the  joung  man,  with  an  air  of 
simplicity.  The  duke  waa  surprised,  and  haTing  himself  a 
taste  far  the  sciences,  he  entered  into  oonTorsation  with  the 
young  mathematician.  He  asked  him  sereral  queetions,  and 
was  astonished  at  the  force,  the  accuracy,  and  Uie  candour  of 
hiaonswma.  •«lliithow,"  aaidtheduke,  **didyou  come  by 
the  kaowledgo  of  aU  these  thingsr*  Stone  replied:  <'A 
■erwnt  taught  ma  ten  years  ago  to  read.  Does  any  one 
need  to  know  more  than  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  order 
to  leani  any  ihing  dae  he  wishes  ?"  The  duke's  curiosity  was 
~ '   ' :  he  sat  down  on  a  bank,  and  requeated  a  detail  of 

••  I  iirst  learned  to  read,"  aaid  Stone; 

then  at  work  upon  your  bouse;  I  went 

~^  day  and  mw  that  the  architect  «Md  a  rule  and 


compassee,  and  that  he  made  calculations.  I  inquired  what 
was  the  meaning  and  use  of  these  thingn,  and  was  informed 
that  there  is  a  science  called  arithmetic.  I  purchased  a  book 
of  arithmetic  and  learned  it.  I  was  told  there  wsa  another 
edence  called  geometry;  I  bouKht  the  books,  and  learned 
geometry.  By  reading.  I  found  that  there  were  good  books 
on  theee  two  sciences  in  Latin ;  I  bought  a  dictionarr  and 
learned  Latin.  I  understood  also,  that  there  were  good  books 
of  the  same  kind  in  F^«neh;  I  botight  a  dictionary  and 
learned  French ;  and  this,  my  lord,  is  what  I  haye  done.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  we  may  learn  eyerrthing  when  we  know 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet."  The  duke  highly  pleased  with 
thi«  account,  brought  the  young  man  out  of  obscurity,  and 
prorided  him  with  an  employment,  which  left  him  leisure  to 
apply  himself  to  the  sciences.  Bdmund  Stone,  F.R.S.,  was 
the  author  of  a  new  Mathematical  Dictionary,  tmblished  in 
1726 ;  a  treatise  on  Fluxions  and  Fluents,  17S0;  the  Elementa 
of  Buclid,  1731;  and  a  Tariety  of  other  useful  woiks,  besides 
papers  in  the  Philosophical  T^sactions. 

with  the  example  of  Stone  before  us,  we  propose  to  begin 
our  Mathematical  Lessons  with  one  on  Arithmeite,  which  will 
be  followed  by  one  on  geometry ;  and  so  on  alternately,  until 
we  come  to  the  applied  sciences.  This  will  leare  a  for^ght'a 
intenral  between  each  lesson;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
many  of  our  readers  will  sTsil  themsdyes  of  this  interral  to 
master  each  lesson  in  succession.  In  order  to  keep  up  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  to  bring  out  the  latent  abilities  of  those 
who  nobly  and  generously  aspire  to  be  learned,  we  shall 
insert  in  each  number  "Queries  and  Problems,"  relating 
more  or  leee  to  the  subjects  in  hand.  In  general,  theee  shaU 
be  proposed  one  week  and  soWed  the  next.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  also  wUl  afford  both  pleasure  and  instruction  to 
our  readers  in  general. 

LESSONS  IN  AIUTHMETIC.— No.  I. 

The  term  JriiAwiHie,  which  is  deriyed  from  the  Greek  yerb 
orMsMo,  fo  etnmi,  is  properly  applied  to  the  scmucs  ef  nimi* 
ben.  To  a  certain  extent,  tms  science  must  hare  been  coeyal 
with  the  history  of  man.  As  an  art,  it  is  indispensable  in 
daUy  business ;  and  *h^  man  who  ia  best  acquainted  with  its 
practical  details  has  always  the  preference  in  erery  mercantile 
esublishment.  Our  object  in  theee  lessons  shall  be  two- 
fold— to  deyelop  its  principles  as  a  acience,  and  to  show  the 
application  of  ita  rulea  aa  an  art.  For  this  purpose,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  begin  with  the  first  prindplee  of  iVwiMrslien  and 
NH^Uom,  and  to  giye  such  rules  as  will  enable  any  one  to 
read  and  write  a  giVen  number  correctly. 

HtnamATiow. 

In  almost  all  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  we  find  im 
original  or  primitire  wwds,  which  express  the  namea  of  the 
numbers  from  mu  $$  tm.  The  numbert  beyond  these  are 
expressed  by  combinations  of  these  words ;  snd  when  their 
combinations  or  fbrms  of  expression  become  too  cumbersome 
for  utterance  or  writing,  new  words  are  inyariably  found  to  be 
adopted,  subject  to  similar  combinations.  In  English,  these 
names  are  as  follows,  with  their  eombinationa  by  addition,  up 
to  twmtip  :— 

OmMmHom  6y  Addition, 
Eleren     I  anomalous,  f  One  and  ten 
Twelre     |   meaning    { Two  aud  ten 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seren 

Eight 

Niae 


Thirl  een 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 

Setenteen 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 


(Three  and  ten 
Foar  and  ten 
Five  and  ten 
Six  and  ten 
Seven  and  ten 
Bifihtand  ten 
Niae  and  ten 


After  the  fsms,  or  eomkmmtkm  ^Um  and  the,/lrtf  «im#  nesisi, 
a  new  aerica  of  combinations  are  foraied  k$  em/f^issfi'sn,  fhom 
iwmif  up  to  iMNS^i  in  the  following  manner :— > 


Two 

Three 

Four 

FItc 

Six 

Seven 

Bight 

N£e 


Cambmaiiom  kg  Mmkipiieaiian, 


TLirty 

Forty 

Fifty 

Sixty 

Seventy 

Eighty 

Ninety^ 


nearly 

regular, 
meaning 


/^*wo  times  ten 
Three  times  ten 
Four  timet  ten 
Five  tiaies  ten 
Six  times  ten 
Seven  timet  ten 
Eight  times  ten 
Nlnetiatestsn 


I 


/ 
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After  the  fyt,  or  miilf^fet  q^  leu,  b j  the>l^  nm9  fumct,  which 
are  again  combined  by  addition  with  the  mme  nmNct,  i o  ae  to 
reach  from  iwrnfy-oneup  to  nmety-fimit  a  new  aeriea  commences 
by  the  adoption  of  a  new  name  for  ten  timeateih  or  tenip — via.* 
m  Aw»dr§d,    This  enables  ua,  by  the  help  of  prcTioua  cumbina- 
tiona,  to,  reach  from  one  hmdrtd  mnd  one  up  to  nine  hmired 
emd  nmetp-mnet  when  a  new  aeriea  cummencea  by  the  adoption 
of  the  new  name,  a  ikeneandt  for  ten  hundred.   After  this,  no 
new  name  occurs  till  we  reach  m  million^  or  a  thmuand  timet  a 
ikoue&nd.    It  ia  trae,  that  we  have  adopted  from  the  Oreek  the 
term  e^ifried,  which  signiftea  ten  thmuandt  and  which  might 
properly  commence  a  new  aeries ;  but  it  has  not  been  admitted 
mto  the  nomenclature  of  our  syatem  of  numeration.    If  the 
aame  prooesa  of  analogy  had  beien  followed  out,  a  new  name 
ought  also  to  have  been  adopted  for  «  kundred  tAotuandg  but 
thia  has  nut  been  done,  evidently  for  the  simple  reason  that 
auch  high  numbera  were  seldom  m  use,  either  in  speaking  or 
in  writing.     Names,  indeed,  would  have  increased  so  fast,  and 
their  ooim>inationa  would  have  become  so  laborious  to  remem- 
ber and  to  apply,  in  any  language,  that  the  adoption  of  a 
conTentional  system  of  signs  to  denote  numbers,  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  mankind.     Accordingly,  we 
find  that  at  a  Tery  early  period  a  variety  of  signs  or  characters 
were  invented  and  employed  to  denote  numbers,  and  to  enable 
men  not  only  to  express  very  large  numbers  by  a  few  of  these 
characters,  bat  to  make  calculations  of  yariotts  kinds,  essential 
both  for  the  purposes  of  conunerce  and  science. 

The  ayatem  of  mnmeraiUm  adopted  in  our  lansuage,  and 
explained  above,  proceeda  on  the  decimal  scale  of  numbers, 
in  which  every  new  name  or  rank  is  tettffdd^  or  ten  times, 
greater  than  the  preceding — a  system  which  is  evidently 
founded  on  the  digiul  structure  of  the  human  hand.  So 
natural,  indeed,  is  the  practice  of  counting  by  the  fingers,  that 
both  learned  and  nnleamed  adopt  it,  whenever  any  calculation 
ia  to  be  made  which  does  not  require  the  pen.  The  names  of 
the  auceeaaive  ranks  of  numbers  in  their  deeinud  order,  to  a 
certain  extent,  are  the  following :— > 

DeeUntd  Syetem  of  Numeration, 

JJnm  (onet). 

Tons  of  units. 

Hundreds  of  units. 

Thousands  of  units. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  units. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  units. 

Millions  Ohousandt  of  thouaaads).  « 

Tens  of  millions. 

Hundreds  of  millions. 

Thousands  of  miUiona. 

Tena  of  thousands  of  ndllSoas. 

Hundreds  ef  thousands  of  mlUions. 

Billions  (millions  of  millions). 

Tens  of  billions. 

Hundreds  of  billions. 

Thousands  of  billions. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  billions. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  biUions,  fte. 

In  the  preceding  table,  iheflrtt  eis  ranks  of  names  are  call^ 
the  ./Irr^jverJod  of  numbers;  the  next  six,  the  eecond  period; 
the  six  uter  this,  the  third  period  ;and  so  on.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  after  the  first  period  of  unite,  the  same  namea  are 
applied,  in  Uie  same  order,  to  the  second  period  of  mitUeme ; 
and  then,  to  the  third  period  of  bUlione*  This  process  is  con- 
tinued, in  our  system  of  mameraiion,  and  the  table  may  be 
extended  to  any  length  required,  by  applying  the  same  names 
to  each  snoeessive  period  m  order,  the  names  of  these  periods 
being  aa  follows : 

The  Higher  Periode.  ' 
Tbillxoks  (millions  of  bUlions). 
QuADaiLLiom  (millions  of  triuions). 
QtriMTiLLioira  (mlUions  of  quadHUIons). 
SxXTiLLiONB  (millions  of  quiniillioas). 
Sbptillions  (millions  of  Bex>illloas). 
OoTiLLiONS  (millions  of  septlllioas). 
NoMiLLXONa  (milUons  of  oottlUons),  Ap. 

The  meeding  aystem  of  numeration  ia  that  adopted  hj  all 
the  mdeat  and  beat  BngHsh  writers  on  arithmetio ;  and,  up  to 
the  laat  aame  In  the  higher  perioda  aboT*  Bent&oned,  ia  capa* 


ble  of  expressing  a  number  eontaining  aixty  figurea  in  tlit 
common  s)  stem  of  notation.  In  many  of  our  recent  worka  on 
arithmetic,  the  French  system  of  numeration  la  adopted, 
which  differs  ver^r  considerably  from  ours,  and  which  haa  the 
merit  of  greater  aimplicity  to  recommend  it ;  but  what  it  gaioa 
in  aimplicity,  it  loaes  in  power.  Instead  of  dividing  num* 
bers  into  periods  of  six  ranka  each,  they  divide  than  into 
perioda  of  three  ranka  each,  the  Jlre^  period  being  called  mmte  ; 
the  aecond,  ihoueepede ;  the  third  ewASona ;  and  ao  on,  aa  in  the 
following  table : 

Freneh  Sjfetem  of  NumeroHen. 
Ukits  (ones). 
Tens  of  units. 
Hundredi  of  units. 
Thocsakdm  (in  French,  MlUe). 
Tens  of  thousands. 
Hundreds  of  thou«snds. 
Millions  fthonsanda  of  thouaanda)* 
Tens  of  millions. 
Hondreds  of  millions. 
Billions  f  thousands  of  milUoiia). 
Tens  of  billions. 
Hundreds  of  billions. 
Trillions  (millions  of  milliona). 
Tens  of  trillions. 
Hundreds  of  trillions,  See, 

This  table,  when  compared  with  the  table  of  the  Bni^iah 
svstem  of  numeration,  will  clearly  ahow  the  difference  between 
the  two  systems.  For  example,  trilUont  in  the  preceding  table 
aignifiea  only  miUione  ofmHUont ;  whereaa  in  the  Engliah  table 
it  signifies  mUlione  of  millions  of  million;  lliis  comea  of  the 
French  ualng  the  word  mHU  for  a  thousand,  and  the  word 
million  tot  a  thousand  thousand;  hence,  also,  the  confriaion 
arising  from  the  similarity  of  the  namea.  In  conaequence  of 
the  Jnench  division  of  the  numeration  table  into  perioda  of 
three  ranks  instead  of  six,  it  is  plain  that  with  the  exception 
of  one  period,  vis.,  the  thouaands,  their  aystem  ii  capable  of 
expresamff  a  number  containing  only  half  the  quantity  of 
figurea  which  the  English  system  can  expreas ;  and  ia  there* 
fore  so  much  inferior  m  power. 

QuNSTioNa  ON  THB  puMNDiiro  Lssaov. 

What  is  the  oriuin  of  the  term,  Arithmetie,  and  to  what  sdence 
is  it  properly  applied  T 

How  many  primitive  words,  as  names  of  numbers,  axe  to  be 
found  in  almost  all  languases  ? 

How  are  names  obtained  for  the  numbers  beyond  ten  ? 

When  is  it  necessary  to  invent  new  namea  for  numbers  } 

State  the  combinations  by  addition  of  the  primitive  names  ot 
numbers  in  English. 

State  the  combinations  by  multipUoation  of  the  same  primitivea. 

Give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  namea  of  numbers,  up 
to  one  hundred,  are  filled  up. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  name  myriad  ? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  next  rank  after  myriads,  which,  accord 
ing  to  analogv,  would  have  required  a  new  name  ? 

What  method  was  necessary  to  denote  numbers  to  prevent  this 
increase  of  names  ? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  denoting  numbers  by  characters  or 
signs? 

What  scale  of  numbers,  or  system  of  numeration,  is  adopted  in 
English  ? 

What  ia  the  origin  of  this  system  ? 

State  the  different  ranks  of  numbers  in  our  system  of  numeration 
up  to  trillions. 

Mention  the  names  of  the  higher  periods,  and  states  how  many 
ranks  each  period  consists  of. 

Give  some  account  of  the  French  system  of  numeration. 

State  the  difference  between  the  French  and  Engliah  syslana 
and  the  advantages  of  each. 


LESSONS    IN   FRENCIL— NaL 
By  Professor  Lotria  FASQimLLB,   LLD. 
Ik  commencing  these  French  Lesaona,  we  have  thought  it 
beat  to  begin  with  a  chapter  exdoaivelf  devoted   to  the 
pronunciation  of  words,  ana  the  variationa  which  are  cauaed 
m  the  aounda  of  vowela  and  oonsonanta  by  changea  in  their 
relative  poeition.    We  ahall  then  enter  into  the  conetracUon 
of  the  language,  and  endeavour  in  aa  plain  a  manner  ai 
aible  to  make  our  reader*  familial  vith  iU  Tarioug 


u 


THB  POPULAB  BDUOATOB. 


u 


•ad  pMvlinitiM.  It  «tt  SMtly  fiwUiteto  llMir  pragmt  to 
kavt  Bftda  thamielvti  ^m^'^***  witk  th«  iiutnictioiia  oon- 
tunM  in  th*  Fnneh  LeMona,  repriuted  from  the  Workm§ 
Mmm*9  #WfMr.«  Wo  alto  rewmmmA  ouefel  otttntioii  in 
«>%%  ^  *'*>'''  «*^  Oioylito—  to  the  witiiig  end  leading  of 
oKoieiaea.  Thiff  ia  little  more  than  a  work  ol  the  memoiy,  and 
«a  onUaarj  amount  of  diUgeace  at  the  ontaet  will  aooa  enable 
any  one  not  only  to  traaaUte  bat  to  apeak  the  Fxeneh  lan- 
goage  with  eaae  and  oomibit.  Vintatheafaaiothelettenand 
their  aonnda.  

The  French  alphabet  containa  twenty- Ave  Uttert: — 

Old  nMDM.  N«w  saont.  Bzamplef. 

A    a  ah  ah  amaa. 

B     b  bay  be  £  barre. 

C     0  aay  ke  T  caa,  cil« 

D    d  day  de  %  daid. 

Be  a  a  effet. 

F     f  eff  fe  fr^. 

Off  javf  ffhe  p^e. 

H    h  aan  no  hale. 

[     i  e  e  id^ 

jee  t  }e  iaia. 

kah  ke  kaU. 

Ut. 
mftt. 
natte* 
ofge. 
pere* 
qnadre. 
rat* 
aoie. 
tort* 
ume. 
▼aae. 
rixe. 
yenx* 
aUe. 

W,  called  in  French  double  V,  might  be  added,  aa  many 
foreign  worda  whiah  hare  that  letter,  have  been  adopted  into 
the  freneh  language. 

Thb  Yowblb. 

*  Yowela  are  rendered  long  or  abort  by  certain  marka  placed 
orer  them.  Theae  marka,  which  are  three  in  number,  are 
called  aocenta. 

The  afM/e  accent  (')  la  placed  OTer  the  « to  giye  it  a  aharp 
or  eloae  sound.    (See  4,  4.) 

The  grmn  aeeent  C)  ^  plaoed  over  «,«»«,  to  giro  to  theae 
Towek  a  grata  or  open  aound.    (Bee  6,  h.) 

The  eireumfiex  accent  (^) ia  placed  orer  e, e, i,o,u,to  giye  to 
theae  letters  a  long  and  broad  aoand.ft 

1.  aHkea  in  mam,     Ex.  face, /see;  batean,  hoot;  tableau, 

piettarfj  patte,paw;  malede,  tick. 

2.  luke  a  in  oar,  far.    Ex.  Age,  age;  cb&teaii,  euile;  p^te, 

^ailt;  blfoe«  Sterne;  crAne,  croataai. 

3.  e  nearly  like  u  in  bud,  and  frequently  silent  at  the  end  of 

polyaTllables,  Ex.  le,  <Ae;me,  me;  t«,lAef  i  qw,  thai; 
mcuble,  piee$  of  furniture  ;  peuple,  jiesp^e  ;  rime,  rime. 

4.  6  like  a  in /e/e.    Ex.    Hi,  emmmer;    madti^,  fiimdtMp ; 

4Uffi,  raited  ;  dpi^,  eward, 
6.  h  like  ai  in  pair,    Bx.  pare,  father  g  irhe,  brother;  mbre, 
mothers  tXbrt,  pupil, 

6.  A  nearly  like  e  in  /A«re.    Ex.  r^re,  ^freett ;  extreme,  ««- 

irem§:  cr^me,  «raam  /  cr^,  crape  g  {otiuforut, 

7.  i  nearly  like  iin^mi.      Ex.  mldt,  mid-dap g  ici,  here;  fini, 

timieked;  crsdtt,  credit, 

5.  1  fike  at  in  5ee.      Ex.  fie,  ielaudg  gfte,  lodging g  Mvto. 

epieihi  dflne,  mho  /  abfbe,  o^jt. 

•  PotdUhsd  sC  tlM  offlet  oTths  **  PopnUr  Edacstor,**  srlot  8d. 
-iUkesiajrfiMwv.  tNMrlyUOArrta 


iL 

le 
mo 

N    n 

enn 

ne 

O    0 

0 

o 

Q    q 

ET 

s: 

R    r 

•trt 

re 

8    a 

CM 

ae 

T    t 
IT    u 

?I 

te 

n 

V    ▼ 

X    n 

eeka 

T 

xe*» 

z    ■ 

agree 
Bed 

egrec 

«ett 

I  Vo  conrnpoDdiaf  sofoad  ia  Ea^iab.  |  Newij  like  U  in  glob: 

,  %  Ntttly  Bks  Af  sad  df  ia  cube  aad  grade*   Th«  •  of  tke  other  Istten  hu 


tht 


.»»**•. 


tissto 
t  ladiealM  Ihs  sapprssslnB  ef  tbs  letter  ■  slier  th«  nvw\ 


OQwhiflhltis  plMsd,  thus  :>«(»,  tHe,  hfte,  were  fcraerly  written. /«ite. 


I,  the  ■  «wu  net  soundsd,  bat  rave  to  the  preeedlng  rowel  that 
VloMfsd  seeadasw  teprwe^^wd  h*  the  eirsamflea  soseat. 


0.  o  neatly  lika  a  in  ra*.      Ex*  Mbe.  roieg  glebe,  pMe; 

eaehat,  lyMBfeea  /  havieet,  bean* 
10.  6  like  c  in  ^eae.      Ex.  d^p4t,  d^poeiig  prtff#t,  prooee$i 

bieatA,  waa;  aupp^t,  euppoiier, 
\  1.  a.    The  exael  French  aound  of  thia  letter  ia  not  Iband  ia 

Eagliah*    The  poaittoa  of  the  Upa  in  whuiHug,  ia  Tory 

nearW  the  poaitioa  which  they  ahould  have  in  i>mittiff§ 

the  ranch  «•    Ex*  arne,  am  ;  lave,  aieaa  g  bat,  ana  g 

triba,  Mbeg  tribat,  tribute  g  dku,  dlotted. 
12.  A  ia  the  u  with  a  prelonged  soand.    Ex.  mtfra»  taaHarry^ 

6A,  due  g  ced,  greeoth  g  bitiLar,  f e  lara. 
19.  y.  8eo  88,  y. 

f BB  Dtratvoiraa. 

14.  JL  Towel  surmounted  by  an  accent  canx«ot  form  a  dipth* 
thong  with  another  Towel,  it  must  be  pronounced 
aeparately.  Ex.  obeir,  to  obey  g  dait^  deiigg  rtfuasite. 
Mf«ce«ff.  Exceptions,  oh,  wAsre — ^pronounced  ao  ;  i  ana 
e  accented  (if  e  follow  i)  form  a  diphthong, 

15.  A  Towel  aurmoonted  oy  a  diereais  (*■)  followa  the 
aboTO  rule*  Ex.  hal,  haled  g  psien,  pagam  g  maa,  aiaue. 
Exceptions ;  u  followed  by  e  at  the  end  of  a  few  worda^ 
as  in  cigue,  hemlock^  is  pronounced  like  t.  alone. 

16.  ai  ia  like  a  in  fate,    Ex.  yai,  I  have  g  je  ierai,  /  wttf  mahe  | 

boie,  bag/  mat,  Afay ;  baki,  broom. 
When  the  diphthong  ai  ia  followed  by  «,  d^  or  I,  it 
aasumes  a  broader  aouiid,  reaembUng  the  French  h,  or 
ai  in  the  English  word,  pair.    Ex.  j'avoas,  /  hadg  je 
ferals,  /  $hould  mahe  g  Uit,  milh  g  laid,  ^Ig, 

17.  au  nearly  like  oh/  in  Eagliah.    Ex.  teax,  rate;  cliaad, 

warm.    #  preceding  aa  la  blended  with  that  diphtheog 

without   changing   iu   aound.    Ex.  basa,    Aandtaaw/ 
^  cbfttMM,  eaelle  g  tablaaa,  picture  /  saa,  water, 
18*  ei  nearly  like  a  in  fate,    Ex.  baige,  eerge  g  naige,  saav  # 

Mtgle,  ryeg  teino,  gueemg  pWgnc,  comb. 
19,  eu  approaohea  the  aound  of  a  in  tub.    Ex.  jea,  plug  g  liaa, 

place;  peu.  Utile;  peuT,fearg   chalfar,  heat.    Exccp- 

tions,  in  eu,  had:  j*eii8,  &c.,  /  had;  j'msae,  &c.,  /  might 

have;  eu  ia  pronooneed  like  a  alone. 
2(\  ia  nearly  like  ia  in  medial.    Ex.  il  lie,  ike  beundg  a  crta, 

he  cried;  dialogue,  dialogue. 

21.  ie  like  f0  in  6«».    Ex.  U  li>,  Ae  bMe  ;  U  ^tudjf,  Ae  etudiee g 

harpi>»  harpy  ;  raie,  the  eoft  part  if  bread, 

22.  oi  nearly  like  wa  in  war.    Ex.  croix,  croei ;  11  bett,  Aa 

drinke;  rei,  king. 

23.  ott  like  oo  in  cool.    Ex.  do«x,  eqft  \  ce«p,  blow ;  neas,  we  ; 

Toas,  you  ;  coa,  ueck. 

24.  ua      tod*  f  jg  •  H  aalve,  Ae  Uhtiedx  U  remaa,  Ae  mevarf ; 

1  ||,     *''§      il  contribaa,  Ae  contributed, 

25.  ue      I  e  I  *s  I  n  saltttf,  Ae  ealutei ;  il  remae,  Ae  aieeea ;  U 

*te\  Zja     contribae,  Ae  contributee. 

26.  ui   f  1^  I  AC  prodait,  produce \   conduite,  conduct \  lai, 

1      *l     ^*'"  •  bruit,  ao<M;  U  rifdait,  Ae  rcdbcit. 

27.  no  J  §  2  ^  (3    dtco,  duet. 

28.  y  when  initial,  when  ooming  between  two  eonsonanta,  or 
•       when  forming  a  syllable  of  itaelf,  haa  the  sound  of  the* 


the  prccedinz,  and  the  other  with  the  following  Towel  \ 
the  syllabic  division  taking  place  between  the  Ct.  Ex. 
moyen,  meane  \  essayer,  to  try ;  nettoyer,  fe  deam  \ 
citoyen,  citizen  \  abbayc,  abbey ;  these  words  are  pro* 
nounced  aa  if  they  were  written  mot- t«a,  efsat-ier, 
nettoi-ier,  citoi-ien,  abbai-ie.  The  words,  paya,  couulry. 
paysage,  landecape ;  paysan,  peatantf  are  pronounced 
pd-ie,  p64»age,  p^^can. 

Tax  Nabal  SouiniB. 

29.  The  combination  of  the  Towela  with  the  eooaonant  m  or 

a,  produoee  what  the  French  oaU  le  eon  naoal^  tha  naaal 
aoimd. 

30.  When  the  consonant  m  or  a  ia  doubled,  or  ia  inuiedi" 

ately  followed  by  a  vowel*  the  naaal  aound  doea  nol 
--~»  -■■■   ■■    -      IP..,....--.  »     .III  ....■^■»»» 

•  The  wordi  enmii,  eawuger.  ewuncner.enkrtr,  morgueillir.  form  exee» 
tionf  to  this  rule      lite  first  tyliable  of  mnui,  mnuger,  emmtuer.  If  natsl 
enttrtTf  otorgitttMr  v e p i VBOunecd  tH'ttftirtr, wt^'Ofguiimer* 


UU80V8  IN  FBSMCH. 


1« 


take  place.  Ex.  tnnocentf  innocent ;  immobile,  mnimovo- 
hk ;  mutile,  %uele99 ;  tfnouY,  iiiiAMr<f  ^.  The  grUables 
m  and  im  in  the  words  innocent  and  immobile,  are 
pronounced  at  in  English  ;  the  syllabic  diri^on  of 
i-ntt-ti-le  and  x-nou-I  will  explain  the  reason  of  the 
absence  of  the  nasal  soand  in  those  words. 


II.  ml 


•n 


em 


en 


pronounced 
anh*  nearly 
^liko  an  in 
pm/. 


0Miple,  hn^h\  chiiiwbrei  ehwiifier\ 
.     lampe,  lamp. 
JS  an,  year ;   banc,  heneh ;   dans,  m ; 

S  m^rnbre,  Umb ;  avporter,  to  carry 
^     atpay ;  trembler,  to  tremble, 
en,  in;    dent,  tooth;    prendre,    to 
taiei  r«ndre.  to  render, 
92i  en  fti^al  is  sometimes  prononnoed  like  en  in  then.    Ex. 

83*.  en  in  the  third  person  plural  of  verbs  is  silent.  Ex.  ils 
lismt,  ila  portent,  iU  doonmt;  pronounce  ils  lij,  ils 
portp  ila  tfena. 


**•  ^  I  somewhat 
Vlike  on  in, 
inj      erai^t 


timbre,  atatiyt;  Impossible,  impouUle; 

important,  important. 
Ifo,  flax;   pjn,  finei   crtn,  horte-hair; 

Tin,  wine. 


48,  oxnl  prononnced  f  tombe,  tomk ;  cemble,  he^fht ;  sombre, 
I  enA,  nearly!       dart ;  tomber,  to  fall. 
f  like  on  in  ^     mon,my;  ton,    thy;   non,  hit;  bond, 
,       J       seiv.       I       bound ;  pont,  bridge. 

36«  QQi  >  somewhat  (   htmible,  humble ;  parfnm,  perfume, 

>  like  im  in  I   un,  one  ;   chacun,  eocA  one ;  importun, 
iin)    hunting.  (       importunate, 

Tbb  Consokamts. 

1,  A  final  consonant  it  generally  silent, 

2.  The  letters  c,  f,  1,  r,  nowcver,  when  final,  are  generally 
pronouneed. 

8.       The  final  consonant  of  a  word  is  generally  carried  to  the 
next  word,  when  that  word  be^na  with  a  Towel  or  an 
*li  mute.    (See  11,  h.) 
4*      yor  Ulustrationa  and  exeeptionfl,  see  the  seTeral  letters^ 
ff,  B  initial  is  nronouuced  as  in  English.    In  the  middle  of 
words,  ana  at  the  end  of  proper  names,  b  is  sounded. 
Ex.  aAdiquer,  to  abdicate,  iob,  CaleA,  &c.    B  is  also 
pronounced  in  radoud,  rrJUting  of  a  venel,  and  nimft, 
tpronounced  romb,^  point  qf  the  compote.    It  is  silent 
fn  plomA,  lead  ;   B.^plomb, perpendicular. 
When  b  is  doubled,  only  one  of  these  letters  is  pro- 
nounced.   Ex.  »bb€,  abbot ;  uMut, 

6.  C  has  its  proper  sound  (k)  before  a,  o,  u,  1,  n»  r.    Ex. 

cabane,  cottage ;  con,  neci ;  4cu,  eraum ;  encUn^  inclined; 

Chfiusi  CMvf ;  eroire.  to  believe, 

c  before  e  and  i»  and  with  the  cedilla  (c)  before  a,  o,  or 

u,  has  the  sound  of  s ;  ceei,  thit ;  cendres,  aehee  i  fapade 

fiintt;  ftifon^  fashion;  xep^  received, 

eh  is  pronounced  like  sh  in  $he,    Ex.  cAar,  car ;  cAarbon, 

cotd;  cAangement,  change, 
0  in  the  words  vermieeUe  and  violoneelle,  is  pronounced 

UkecA. 
ch  ia  pronouneed  like  k  in  a  few  worda  deriyed  firom  the 
Oreek.  Ex.  cAaos,  anaeAronisme,  cAronique,  patriareAat, 
orcAestre,  Ace.    In  patriarcAe,  arcAeT6que,  AcAtfron,  ch 
Is  pronounced  like  ek.  In  liicAeUAnge,  Michaal-Astgela, 
it  sounds  like  A. 
,    0  final  is  sounded,  except  when  preceded  by  n.  Ex.  avee, 
with ;  arc,  bow  |  sae,  bag ;  buc^  juice ;  Turc,  Turk, 
Exceptions  »  it  U  silent  in  accroa,  reni ;  broc,  Ja^ ;  clere, 
derh ;  estomac,  etomacM ;  lacs,  tnaree;  mare,  mor/t ;  pore, 
pork  ;  tabac,  tobacco — ch  is  silent  in  almana^A. 
e  preceded  by  n  is  silent.    Ex.  hnw  bench ;  flane,JtanA. 
.    0  is  pronounced  like  g  in  seeond.  eecond,  and  ftfcond, 
fruiyid, 

e  final  ia  seldom  pronounced  upon  the  next  word. 

7.  I>  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English.    Ex.  ^ame,  lady,    D 

*  ThU  combination.  It  Reems  to  ni,  rinderf  the  French    naaal  found 
S?f^  ■«*v»te»7  than  tm§,  tha  g  lining  an  onpleasaat  tinng  not  cxiitinf 


is  pronounced  in  the  middle  of  words.    Ex,  at^verbe^ 
adverb ;  a<fmirer,  to  admire, 

d  is  silent  at  the  end  of  words,  except  in  proper  names 
as  in  Daviif,  David ;  also  in  the  word  su4«  soiciA,  and  in 
a  few  foreign  words,  as  le  C^,  the  (Hd;  le  TslmuJ,  the 
Talmud,  kc, 

d  final,  coming  before  a  word  commencing  with  a  Towel 
or  an  h  mute,  assumes  the  sound  of  t — ^un  granif  homme 
10  pronounced  grand  tontma ;  couci^il,  doee  he  eew  f  ven^- 
il,  doee  he  cell?  are  pronounced  cou-til,  yen- til. 

8.  F  is  pronounced  as  in  English.    Ex./i^efyever  ;/iacre, 

AoeAnii^-eooeA. 
f  final  is  generally  sounded.  Ex,  so]/)  thiret ;  cb^,  cAi^'; 
sui/,  teMow, 

Exceptions :  clef,  hey ;  ch^-d'oBUTre,  maeter^piece ;  osu/. 
dur,  hard  egg  ;^  ccu/-firais,  Jreeh  egg ;  bcei^f-frais,  /reay 
beef;  boBu/'Sale,  salt  beef.  In  the  plural  of  the  wara# 
(Bu/and  boBu/./is  always  silent. 
The  f  of  neu/,  nine,  is  sUent  bcfere  a  consonant,  and 
sounds  like  y  before  a  yowel  or  h  mute ;  nei^  livrcs, 
pronounce  neu  Hvree—nevf  hommes,  nei^enfants,  pro- 
nounce neu-vomme,  neu-ve^fants, 

9,  G  is  always  hard  (that  is  like  g  in  game)  before  m  o,  u. 

Ex.  gsiide, guard  ;  gond,  hinge;  uigu.,  acute, 
g  before  e  and  i  has  always  the  soft  sound,  (that  of  s  is 
pleasure) .    Ex.  ^erbci  eheaf;  yendre,  «on  -tn-lata ;  fibiei^ ' 
game;  gilt^%veit, 
gua,  guo,  gae,  gui,  are  pronounced  gha,  gho,  ghe^  ghi,  i.  e.« 
the  u  is  silent.    Ex.  il  l^^ma,  Ae  bequeathed'^  Uj^ns, 
let  ue  bejgueath ;  guerte,  war ;  guitaxe,  guitar. 
Exceptions :  Li  ai^ille,  needle ;    (?ntse»   kc,  the  two 
yowels  are  sounded.    The  ue  of  gue  final  is  mute»  unless 
a  diaeresis  is  on  the  e,  as  in  cigul,  hemlock,  *  i 

10.  gn  is  pronounced  like  ni  in  vnton.     Ex.   r^ne,  retgn; ' 

Siigtie,  comb ;  daioner,  to  deign ;  sa^pner,  to  bleed, 
xceptiona :  Onide,  PrcMn^  sta^fnant,  i^ntfe,  &c. 
g  final  takes  the  sound  of  k  before  a  yowel  or  an  h  mute ; 
*^g  humain,  Anmon  blood,  is  pronounced  son  Awnain. 
U.  H  is  mute  or  aspirate — h  mute  (haying  of  itself  no  sound) 
when  preceded  by  a  word  subject  to  elisioni  ia  tieated 
as  a  yowel — ^h  aspirate  is  always  initial,  the  breathing 
or  aspiration  is  yery  slight,  but  not  entirely  absent 
as  is  adyanoed  by  aome  grammarians. 

As  it  is  important,  on  account  of  elision  and  of  the  ' 
pronunciation  of  the  last  conaonant  of  a  word  preceding 
A,  to  know  when  it  is  aspirate  or  not,  we  will  giye  a  list 
of  the  words  which  commence  with  A  aspirate,  onutting 
howeyef  the  deriyatiyes  and  a  few  words  seldom  used. 


Hableur 

Haras 

Hayreaae 

Hache 

HariiMftr 

Htfler 

Hagard 

Haraeler 

Heanir 

Hue 

Hardee  . 

Henri 

Haillom 

HardI 

Haye 

Haioe 

Hayre 

Hair 

Hareng 

Bdrviat 

Haire 

Harpieiuc 

H^issoa 

Halage 

Hancot 

Htfriaser 

UAle 

Haridelle 

H^ron 

HaUe 

Harnais 

HAoe* 

Hallebarde 

Harpe 

Herae 

Hallier 

Harpie 

Heurtei 

Halte 

Harpon 

Hibou 

Hamao 

Hasard 

Hideux 

Hameaa 

Hftter 

Hitfrarchie 

Hanohe 

Hausser 

HoUandet 

Hangar 

Haut 

Homard 

Hanneton 

Haut-bois 

Honte 

Hanter 

Hauteise 

Horde 

Harangue 

12.  J  is  pronounced  like  a  in  pi 

eaaure.    Bx.j 

Holie 

Hottentot 

HeubUm 

Hottille 

Koulette 

Houppe 

Houri 

Honppelanda 

Hooaea 

Houx 

Httcfae 

Hu^ 

HugOBBOt 

Hmi 

Humet 

fiuppe 

Hure 

Hurler 

Huaiaid 


K  Ibunda  likekinEn^iah.    Ex.  Aan,  AAm  ;  Ailogmiiine. 
a  French  weight. 


•  The  h  of  the  other  words  having  the  Mm«  deHTatioa,  Alrqlnt,  htrv 
Imm,  hereifutt  ko.  h  not  aapirmlcd. 

t  We  lay,  howerer,  do  fromage  d'HcJlaade,  Dutch  theses ;  ds  la  UiOa 
d'BsDaadtb  Dutch  Unen. 
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TRB  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


13.  L  in  the  oombtnaticma  0,  ill,  not  initial,  bnt  ia  the  middla 

or  at  the  end  of  words,  haa  the  liquid  loond  fooad  in 
the  English  word  AriUUmt.  Sx.  patffe,  ttrmm;  Wh, 
dmgkier ;  baii;.  kcae ;  trayatf .  lo^oar. 
Saceptiona.  iU,  thread',  BtiBii,  BrmgU;  Va,NUe;mil, 
mtUe,  ikoummd ;  ciT«<,  ewii ;  prolii,  projfUe ;  \Ute,  t^wrn ; 
and  its  derinitiTea ;  tranqulifey  tranquility  lbc.«   fVM^ 

1  IB  silent  in  bari/,  harrtl;  chenii^  1tmmBl\  couti/^  tickm§ ; 

filn.  son ;  ioumil,  Smkehamae ;  fusii^  yim ;   gnl,  fridUum ; 

oatii,  uial;  peiai/,  jr«r«lef . 
U  in  SuAjr  has  the  liquid  sound— 1  is  sQent  in  pottli,^iii!it ; 

and  sentilriiomniea,  ttoUnmeu, 

The!  marked  aa  silent  in  the  words  aboTe»  la  nerer 

carried  to  the  next  word. 

14.  IC 1  initial  are  pronoanced  as  in  English.  For  these  letteis 
16    1^1  i&  combination  with  the  Towels,  see  nasal  sounds. 

Pinal  consonants  after  m  and  n  are  generally  silent.  Ex. 
ten^  w^Miker ;  }e  rom|w,  je  prends,  Ikrtakt  I  imke, 

m  is  silent  in  oondaamer,  fo  esmfeaui ;  antoame,  aafiiaMi. 

n  final,  and  not  belonging  to  a  noun,  is  carried  to  the  next 
wordf  when  thiB  word  begins  with  a  Towel  or  an  h 
mute,  if  the  two  words  are  closely  connected.  Sx.  un 
bos  eafimt,  a^ooif  tkUd  \  mon  ami,  rngfiitnA ;  pronounced 


16.  P  ia  genoally  eonnded  aa  in  English.    P  ia  howoTer  ailent 

in  byttee,   htp^asm  :    bi^tiser,  fo  ht^tw\    con^^, 

occoMa/ ;   dompter,  lo  auMat ;  exempt,  €ampi  \  wf^ 

9t9tt^  \  s^ptieme,  seMii/ii. 
-p  finsl-is  aUent.    Ex.  eou^,  Uom ;  drv»  ^tJL 

Exceptions :  cai^t  es^ ;  and  projier  names  generally. 
p  final  la  not  carried  to  the  next  word. 

17.  Q  qu  ia  pronounced  like  k.    Ex.  nwatimi,  ptuHom ;  mo, 

«ibo;  fvslit^  fnalifir;— «e  final  la  silent  after  q.    Ex. 
pratigae,  ffraeiiee. 

Bxeeptiona :  qu  ii  pronounced  as  in  English  in  a^aa* 
tique,  ^fvateur,  ^eiiestre,  ^^tation,  ^^vation,  in-fvarto, 
lifraer,  fuadragiiaire,  gaadruple,  aiiadrupMe,  Qainte- 
Cuzoe,  Qainttlien,  aiiintnple,  fwrinal. 
q  final  ia  sounded.  It  is,  however,  mute  in  oof-d'Inde, 
imrktif ;  and  in  cinf ,  jivt,  when  followed  bj  a  word 
commencing  with  a  consonant. 

18.  R  The  French  r  is  pronounced  with  greater  fbree  than  the 

Engliah. 
IT  ia  pronounced  like  r.    Ex.  arriTer,  la  mrri99;  arranger 

Eiceptiooa :  in  the  fiiture  and  conditional  of  acqu^ir,  to 

Umequire;  courlr,  fo  nm,  and  mourir,  to  die,  the  two  r'a 

are  distinctly  sounded.    Ex.  je  courrai,  je  mourrsi,  je 

eournda,  je  monrrais,  j'acquerraia,  Ac. 
r  final  ia  pronounced  when  preceded  by  a,  i,  o,  u.    Ex. 

car,>br;  finir,  ioJIuMk;  cor,  kmUinf  kmm;  pur,  pun. 

Exception :  Monsieur,  Sir, 
r  preoMled  by  e  ia  generally  sounded  in  monoayUaUea. 

M.  far.  Iron  ;  cher,  door, 
r  preceded  by  a  ia  ailent  in  words  of  more  than  one, 

ayOabla    Ex.  parler,  U  apmk  ;  manger,  lo  mi  s  chercher, 


SxceptioQa:  r  ia  sounded  in  amer,  belT^der,  eaneer, 
eniller,  4ther,  enfer,  hiTcr,  Jupiter,  Lucifer,  magister. 
The  final  r  of  an  infinitiTe  is  not  often  carried  to  the 
next  word  in  couTersation.    In  serious  reading  it  is 
genetally  canied  to  the  next  word. 
fi.  8  haa  ganerallj  the  aame  sound  aa  in  Jbgliah. 

■  between  two  vowels  is  ptonounced  aa  in  the  English 
words  rosff,  prom,  Ex.  Daoe,  htm;  yase,  aait/  pause, 
mm;  chose,  IA%. 

Sxcqp»tioiia :  s  in  words  composed  of  a  particle,  or  an 
aiyectiTtt,  and  a  word  commencing  with  a,  presenres 
Iha  biasing  sound.  Ex.  parasol,  parmmd ;  Traisemblable, 
Itlc^f;  d6ru€tnde,  dttmeimdM\  pnrstfsnce,  jireeMifMe,  he, 

ae  is  pionouDoed  aa  in  Etigliah.    Ex.  aeandale,  teandai; 

jeience,  science, 
•ch  ia  pronounced  like  aft  in  the  words  seilisme,  scAisma- 
tique,  scAiste,  seA^rif^  scA6k,  scAeUing— It  is  pronounced 
sAinseAtee. 

a  final  ia  generally  silent.    Ex.  paf,sr^;  mais^  M;  jus, 


Exceptiona :  a  is  pronounced  in  alo^  aiNt  •  atlai^ 
mtUu;  blocns,  Uoekade;  cens,  ctnivs;  en  au»,  liaafca; 
gratis,  fraiiff ;1j^,  hfi»;  iris.  Mf  ;  maSi,  aMtst/  mcsuxfb 
nMansrv  ;  nrospectus,  proaptehu  ;  Bheims,  Ekaima  ;  vis, 
screw ;  and  in  Latin  and  Greek  aamaa  ending  in  a— 
B^ot,  Romulus^  fte. 
•  ia  carried  to  the  next  word  when  the  word  commeneei 
with  a  Towel  or  an  h  mute;  it  hsa  then  the  sound 
of  X'-bons  amis,  goodfiimda,  is  pronounced  fon  saan. 
In  conTersation  the  final  a  of  Tcrba  ia  not  generally 
carried  to  the  next  word. 
20.  T  is  pronounced  like  t  in  table.    Ex.  lud,  Aiis ;  lovt, 

X  has  the  sound  of  the  EngHsh  c  in  eedbr,  in  the  combi«- 
nations  lisl,  lifj;  Umi,  fbud  or  in  the  middle  of  words. 
Ex.  parlial,  pmHai;  essenliel,  matmHtd;    obaenralion, 
oAssrsalfon.     Wurda  in  whidi  these  terminationa  are 

Cieded  by  a  or  x,  are  excepted ;  the  t  therefiDre  in 
ion,  question,  mixlioo,  kc,  retains  its  jpn^er  sound. 

t  has  the  sound  of  c  in  cedar,  in  the  worda  meplie,  aAncr- 
diiy '  minulie,  wmmtim'  prophelie,  pnpimep ;  and  in 
words  ending  in  miia,  denTod  from  the  Onek,  and 
having  in  feglish  the  termination  sy,  aiiatoenlie, 
d^nocralie,  fcc. ;  also  in  inifier,  lo  imiiaia. 
In  other  words  ending  in  tie,  and  in  those  ending  in  titf 
and  tier,  the  t  has  its  proper  sound.  Ex.  garanlieb 
guarantee;  moiii6,  Aajf;  amiti^  fiiendalap;  chanlier, 
thai-yard;  mitiar,  trade,, 

th  aounda  alway  like  t  alone.    Ex.  lA^  <•«;  lA^,  lAssit. 

t  final  is  genenlly  ailent.    Ex.  bul,  aiai;  waoifWord ; mxi 
Ata. 

jBxceptiona :  t  ia  sounded  in  brul,  chul,  ooneel,  doi; 
dired,  d^cil,  iai,  exaci,  nel,  pr^t^ril,  suspecl, 
atrici,  ftc 

t  in  sept,  huit,  vingt,  ia  sounded  except  when  it  comei 
before  a  consonant. 

t  is  seldom  carried  to  the  next  word ;  t  in  «l  (and)  it 
always  sOent. 
21.  T  is  a  uttle  softer  than  the  &iglish  y.    Ex.  siande,  wteat; 
aoille,  veiL 

23.  W  which  ii  found  only  in  foreign  worda,  ia  ptonounced 

like  y.    Ex.  ITurtemberg,  ITestphalie.  In  a  few  olhar 

words  it  has  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  w.    Ex, 

afkiff,  whiet, 

litial,  which  in  French  is  only  found  in  a  few  wovda 
t    pronounced    like  gs.      Ex.    «yIon,   ee/lon-plsnl ; 

Jfayier,  JITi&iophon,  JITante,  JTsntippe. 

Xerxes  ia  pronounced  gaareeu, 
X  following  an  initial  e,  and  preceding  a  vowel  or  an  h«  ia 

also  sounded  like  gi.    Ex.  ejril,  exUa ;  examiner,  ta  aa* 

amine  ;  esthiber,  lo  exhibit, 

X  not  foUowing  an  initial  e,  but  coming  between  two 

vowels,  sounds  like  ks.    Ex.  ssre.  arit;  lure,  iaaarp; 

Alejrandre,  Atexaader  ;  mssrime,  nuurim;  sejre,  sea. 

X  sounds  like  ss  in  the  following  words :   sir,  tia  •  dir« 

Icn;  soirante,  surly;  Brurellea,  Braaeeb;  Auronne, 

Aujcerre,  ^ur-en-Provence. 

In  sisiime,  ^Ujrtdme,  deuxitee,  dLr-aept,  dur-huit,  dijr- 

neuf,  it  la  pronounced  like  a  in  sons. 
K  filial  ia  generslly  silent.    Ex.  prisr  ,.^rieei  croisr,  craia  ; 

voix,  veic9. 

Exceptions :  x  is  sounded  like  ks  at. the  end  of  namea 

of  Greek  and  Latin  oriain.    Ex.  Aja«,  8ty«,  fte.    In 

Aun-la*Chapelle  it  haa  the  same  aound. 

The  X  of  dnur,  aijr,  disr,  coming  before  a  consonant,  la 

silent,  except  in  the  cases  menuoned  above  i  i.e.,  in  dur- 

sept,  dur-huit,  dia^neuf. 
X  when  carried  to  the  next  word,  aounda  like  i. 

24.  Z  sounds  as  in  the  English  words  sine,  aone.    Ex.  sUe, 

aeai;  senith,  aemUk, 
a  final  ia  generally  saeat.    Ex.nas^naie;ehes,wtlA,  fv.; 

allea,  ^. 

Exceptions:  gsx,  yat.    In  MeU,  Snai,  &e.,it  sounds 

likess. 
I  final  ia  generally  canied  to  the  next  woi4  when  that 
word  commences  with  a  vowel,  or  an  b  mute. 

PriBt«4  sad  rablishm  by  JoBa  Causli,  S15,  Sttand,  sad  LnSnf  *i^ 

Loodoa^— April  a,  IflBi. 
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LESSONS   IN   MUSIC— No.  I. 
By  John  Guilwbn. 


Wb  have  a  friend,  who  was  long  persuaded  by  his  relatiyea, 
who  were  all  «•  muBical,"  that  he  had  "  no  Toice."    Any  inno- 
cent  attempt  of  his  to  unite  in  the  Tocal  pleasures  of  the  fanuly 
circle  was  instantly  checked  by  some  compassionate  expression 
or  imploring  look.    He  humbly  acquiesced  in  this  judgment 
of  his  friends,  but  found  it  often  difficult  to  resist  the  sympathy 
of  song»  and  sometimes  startled  the  singers  by  adding  his 
honest  voice  to  the  closing  strain.    In  public  worship,  too,  no 
frowns  or  dissuasives  could  hinder  him  from  '*  doing  his  best" 
to  join  in  the  praises  of  God.    He  o£ten  wondered  how  it  was 
that  he  came  to  be  bom  with  "  no  Toice,"  especially  when  he 
observed  that  the  infants  of  the  present  day  are  so  much  more 
highly  endowed,  every  one  of  them  who  attends  an  infant- 
school  apparently  taking  for  granted  that  he  "  has  a  voice," 
and  using  it  accordingly.    As  a  religious  man,  also,  he  could 
not  help  noticing  that  one  whole  book  of  the  scriptures  was 
written  for  the  promotion  of  public  vocal  praise,  and  that  it 
abounded  in  such  expressions  as  this  :  <*  Let  the  People  praise 
thee,  O  God,  let  all  the  people  praise  thee,"    The  example 
of  Christ  and  the  precepts  of  his  apostles  seemed  also  to  set 
forth  the  same  duty.    **  It  cannot  be,"  he  sometimes  reflected, 
'*  that  the  Father  of  all  should  command  us  to  '  ting,*  in  addi- 
tion to  <  making  melody  with  our  hearts,'  and  yet  give  to  so 
many  of  his  children  no  voiet  /"    Such  thoughts  as  these  led 
him  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  **  no  practice"  and  **  no  culti- 
vation," rather  than  **no  voice"  and  «*noear,"  with  which 
the  majority  of  men  are  afflicted.    In  consequence  of  this,  to 
the  no  small  amusement  of  his  musical  acquaintance,  our 
friend  was  soon  found  to  have  become  an  attentive  and  pains- 
taking member  of  a  singing  class.     He  was  soon  deep  in 
**  thirds"  and  *'  fifths"  and  "  sevenths,"  tolling  at  a  series  of 
the  most  unmusical  exercises  that  could  well  be  invented. 
But  hope  sweetens  toil, — and  the  expectation  of  conquering  at 
last  gave  to  our  friend  courage  and  long  patience.    When 
sixty  laborious  lessons,  relieved  by  an  occasional  song,  were 
over,  he  made  the  discovery  that  he  had  learnt  '*  a  system," 
that  he  had  gained  also  some  confidence  and  much  command 
of  the  organs  of  voice.  But  what  did  he  know  of  mutiet  Ck>uld 
he  take  the  plainest  Psalm  tune  (not  in  the  key  of  C),  unseen 
before,  and  sing  it  ?    Alas !  no.    His  labour  had  not  been  lost, 
but  it  had  produced  small  fruit.    He  could  follow  the  '*  leader" 
more  promptly  and  easily,  but  he  could  not  go  without  him. 
There  was  still  an  indecision  fhd  uncertainty  about  his  endea- 
vours.   He  could  seldom  be  sure  whether  he  was  right  or  not 
by  half  a  tone.    And  many  a  choice  song,  and  not  a  few  tune- 
books,  Tirhich  he  had  purchased  in  his  hopeful  days,  lay  on  his 
table  unenjoyed  because  of  this  musical  uncertainty  in  which 
he  was  left.    Once  more,  however,  our  friend  has  "taken 
heart,"  and  has  promised  to  follow  the  course  of  effort  which 
we  shall  prescribe, — ^we,  on  our  part,  undertaking  that  he  shall 
in  that  case  be  enabled  to  sing  at  first  sight  by  himself^  and  to 
make  good  use  of  the  books  on  his  table.    We  ahall  begin  at 
tlie  beginning,  however,  for  your  sake,  gentle  reader,-~if  you 
will  join  him  in  his  efforts.    We  have  no  "Koyal  Road"  to 
music.    No  worthy  attainment  is  won  without  labour.    But 
we  have  a  ttraight  and  elutr  road,  and  that  ia  a  great  advantage 
when  the  common  road  is  very  circuitous,  and  abounding  with 
needless  hindrances.    We  have  only  two  things  to  ask  of  you : 
the  first,  that  you  will  he  content  to  learn  one  thing  at  a  time, 
iostead  of  being  impatient  for  knowledge,  not,  at  the  moment* 
VOL.  I. 


helpfiil,  perhaps  just  then  only  confusing  to  you ; — ^the  seooiidt 
that  when  something  is  set  before  you  to  be  done,  you  wiU  reaUff 
do  it,  instead  of  tuppoeing  it  to  be  done,  and  going  on,  for  only 
«  by  doing  we  truly  understand  " 

PnUT  P&IK0XFLE8  OV  MXTSIC. 

You  must  allow  us  to  lay  before  you  certain  fundamental 
principles  of  music  itself--of  music  considered  apart  from  anj 
method  of  teaching  or  of  writing  it — ^principles  which  would 
be  true  of  music,  if  Guide  had  never  invented  the  **  staff,"  and 
if  "crotchet,"  and  "quaver,"  "flat,"  and  "sharp,"  had 
never  been  heard  of. 

You  know  what  is  the  difference  between  "high"  and 
"low"  in  music.  The  "squeak"  is  high,  the  "growl"  is 
low.  Recognise  this  difference  to  yourself  now  by  singing 
first  a  high  and  then  a  low  note.  Between  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  sounds  which  the  human  ear  can  appreciate,  an  in* 
definite  number  of  other  sounds  may  be  produced.  But  how» 
out  of  this  vast  chaos  of  pomble  eoundt,  are  the  distinct  and 
choice  natee  of  a  tunb  to  start  into  life  and  power  ?  The  quet« 
tion  is  thus  answered.  Before  a  tunb  can  be  created,  a  certain 
sound,  whether  high  or  low  in  pitch,  must  be  chosen  and  fixed 
aa  the  xbt  note  (sometimes  called  the  governing  note,  and  in 
books  of  science  the  Umie)  of  the  ooming  tune.  Immediately. 
aeeording  to  thoee  latoe  of  nature  by  which  Ood  hoe  tuned  our  tare 
and  eoula,  six  other  notes  spring  forth,  at  measured  distancei 
from  the  key-note,  claiming  the  sole  right  of  attendance  upon 
it  Let  this  be  clearly  understood.  Any  sound  may  be  taken 
for  the  XBT-xoTB ;  and  that  being  fixed,  the  places  of  the  six 
other  notes  are  known. 

The  common  human  ear  throughout  the  world  is  pieated 
when  these  sounds  Attend  that  key-note,  and  is  diepleaeed  when 
other  sounds,  not  holding  the  same  relation  to  the  key-note» 
and  not  atanding  at  precisely  the  same  relative  pitch,  are  used 
in  their  stead ;  for  even  an  imcultivated  ear  would  promptly 
mark  the  difference  between  the  accurate  singer  and  the  in- 
accurate, between  the  singer  in  tune  and  the  singer  out  ol 
tune. 

This  distinct  arrangement  of  six  sounds  around  a  key-note, 
is  called  the  musical  "  scale."  It  may  be  high  in  pitch  in  one 
tune,  and  low  in  another,  but  the  relative  position  of  its  notes 
remains  unchanged.  These  notes  may  be  reproduced  in  repli- 
cates or  "  octaves"  of  higher  or  lower  pitch,  but  they  still  re- 
tain the  same  relation.  Transition,  or  "  modulation"  (which 
will  be  afterwards  explained)  may  change  the  key-note  in  the 
course  of  a  tune,  but  the  new  key-note  governs  its  dependents 
exactly  as  the  old  one  did.  Every  apparent  exception  only 
proves  the  rule.  Thie  one  tcale  is  the  foundation  of  aU  mueie^ 
Some  speak  of  this  scale  aa  though  it  were  of  human  inven- 
tion ;  but  if  so,  how  is  it  that  every  newly-discovered  nation 
is  found  either  using  it  (if  they  are  musical  at  aU),  or  possessed 
of  ears  which  readUy  approve  it  ?  How  U  it  that  the  GShinese 
or  Indians  have  not  "  invented"  some  other  scale  ?  The  truth 
is,  some  of  these  nations  do  omit  a  note  or  two,  but  they  do  not 
alter  the  rest ;  and  when  the  question  is  frdrly  examined,  it  ia 
found  the  otmsaions  were  caused  by  their  rude  and  Incomplete 
instruments,  rather  than  by  defective  ears.  Again,  let  me 
ask,  going  back  to  the  time  of  the  andent  Greeks,  of  whose 

i  musical  notation  there  is  not  a  remnant  from  which  we  oould 
have  copied,  how  ia  it  that  we  learn,  from  their  phikaephieal 
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tJiMtiict,  that  the  icale  which  the  people  lued  was  the  iome  at 
wmrtf  Could  not  that  refined  people  haye  "inyented''  aome- 
tiiing  better?  Are  we  not  rifht,  then,  in  calling  it  ih*  teale 
iff^U  imtioni  and  efatt  timet,  tne  scale  to  which  the  ear  and  aonl 
Of  man  are  tuned  by  the  all-wise  Creator. 

When  we  examine  its  structure  more  closely,  we  find  other 
woofr  that  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  God.  Like  many  of 
his  works— tiie  rainbow,  for  instance— it  seems  to  the  careless 
bsenrer  irregolar,  but  discloses  a  beautiful  harmony  and 
purpose  to  mm  who  is  more  thoughtful.  The  dittatwet  in 
pitth  (that  is,  highness  or  lowness  of  sound);  or,  in  other 
words,  the  inttrvalt  between  the  notes  of  this  scale,  are 
Tery  delicately  arranged.  In  another  lesson  we  shall  be 
able  to  describe  its  structure  more  minutely;  but  let  it  suffice 
lor  the  present  to  say,  that  the  simplest  measurement  of  the 
scale  in  plain  fligures  is  that  which  divides  it  into 
fifty-three  degrees.  Such  a  diTision  is  only  inae* 
curate  to  the  extent  of  being  a  third  of  one  of 
these  degrees  too  large.  If  you  will  make  use  of  the 
sol«fa  syllables  to  represent  the  notes  of  this  scale, 
Don  ttandmg  for  thb  xvr  non  ov  ▲  TVica,  at 
ichaUver  piieh  it  it  tahen^  then  the  number  of  such 
degrees  between  each  couple  of  notes  may  be  set 
forth  bv  the  figures  at  the  side.  Why  the  scale 
of  music,  found  most  acceptble  to  human  ears, 
should  be  thus  curiously  and  delicately  formed, 
and  why  it  docs  not  exhibit  a  neater  apparent 
uniformity,  we  cannot  tell.  It  U  an  << ultimate 
fact"  of  philosophy,  like  the  structure  of  the  rain- 
bow. We  must  take  it  as  it  is,  and  rererently 
^tudy  tlio  laws  of  its  structure.  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's division  of  the  spectrum  into  seyen  colours, 
bore  some  analogy  to  these  seven  notes ;  and  Mr. 
Hay,  of  Edinburgh,  has  established,  in  a  large 
work  recently  published,  a  clear  relationship  be- 


TE 


LAR 


FAR 
0 


6 
BAT 

BOH 


tween  the  principles  of  beauty  in  the  human  form,  and  cer- 
tain angles  founded  on  the  proportiona  of  the  musical  scile. 
DoubtlMs  there  are  in  the  yanous  departments  of  nature 
certain  uniting  prtnc4>les,  certain  secret  affinities  of  things 
which  shall  proye  them  aU  to  haye  sprung  firom  one  oreatiag 
hand. 

It  m*y»  howvyor,  be  noticed  hare,  that  errery  note  of  the 
scale  sounds  pleasantly,  when  hesrd  at  the  same  time  with 
the  key  note,  excepting  only  Rat  and  Tb,  and  of  these,  the 
most  difficult  notes  of  the  scsle,  more  will  be  said  when  our 
lessons  are  ftirther  advanced. 

For  the  present  we  wish  your  attention  confined  to  the  three 
notes,  BoH,  Ma,  and  Soh,  the  first,  the  third,  and  the  fifth. 
They  are  the  t^rvag  mottt  of  the  scale,  on  which,  aa  you  will 
afterwarda  learn,  the  others  lean.  We  may  call  them  "  the 
framework  of  the  building."  When  sotmded  together  they 
are  commonly  called  the  "  chord  of  the  tonic,"  tonic  being  the 
scientifie  name  for  key-note.  Chiefly  by  these  notes  your 
yoioe  must  be  hmtd.  Take,  then,  smns  Ims  totmd  of  your 
yoice  for  the  key  note,  or  Dor,  and  try  to  sing  the  follow- 
ing exercises,  pouUiny  to  tht  nottt  on  tht  tialt  yivtn  ahovt^  as  you 
sing.  This  pointing  on  the  scale  is  more  important  than  you 
would  at  first  imagine.  In  no  other  way  can  you  obtain  so 
clear  a  notion  of  the  relatiye  position  of  notes*  If  previously 
uninstructed,  you  must  ask  some  musical  friend  to  sing  these 
notes  to  you,  or  play  them  on  an  instruments/^  apaitem*  Do 
not,  on  any  accounti  however,  sing  with  him  or  let  him  sing 
with  you.  Remember  that  you  are  learning  .to  sing  alone. 
Your  friend  will  know  what  notes  to  play  when  jrou  tell  him 
D ;  F  sharp ;  A;  and  upper  D> ;  or,  u  he  prefers  it,  C;  E ;  G ; 
and  upper  C.  You  will  notice  that  when  a  note  is  repeated 
in  a  higher  pitch,  we  put  a  mark  thus — ^DOH'  above  it.  You 
need  not  trouble  yourself  vrith  the  *'  staff"  of  five  lines  at 
present  except  to  notice  that  Don  is  printed  as  a  square 
note. 


EXBBCISE  1. 
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Dob 


Hi 


80H 


DOH^ 


DOB^ 


80R 


Dob 


'  NoTB.— Sing  thene  notes  first  slowly,  then  quickly,  and  again  with  a  sound  "long  drawn  out"  Do  not  be  disappointed  if  youi 
friend  pronounces  you  inaccurate  in  the  first  and  second  notes,  though  they  are  the  easiest.  Let  him  patiently  set  the  "  pattern" 
of  those  two  notes  again,  and,  if  need  be,  many  times  again.  Master  one  note  at  a  time.  Some  pupils  require  several  lessons,  with 
much  patient  patterning  of  the  teacher,  and  much  careful  litttmnfff  followed  by  vocal  effort  of  the  learner,  before  this  exercise  is  perfectly 
done. 

EXBBCISB  d. 


J  J I  i--i 
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P 


Dob    Ml 


Bob   Ml 


Bob   Ml 


i 


D0B»— 


DoB^    Bob 


Ml     Sob 


Bob  Mi 


Dob  -^ 


Note.— You  observe  the  upright  bars.  Sing  the  note  immediately  after  them  with  a  stronger  aecent  or  Ibrce  of  voice  than  the 
others.  You  notice  that  two  of  the  notes  on  the  "staff"  of  fire  lines  are  open,  and  that  the  names  beneath  are  followed  by  a 
stroke  of  "  continuance."    Sing  those  notes  twice  as  long  as  the  rest. 

EXEBOIBB  8. 


Dov  Dm 


^ 


Urn  lb 


Boh   Bum 
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Ml  — 
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DoB^  Ikm} 
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Ma    Ma 


^ 


Boa    Bob 


^ 


Dob  ^ 


Exuoibb  4. 
Bing  all  Unit  cssiolMa  agaiiif  while  some  o&a  eliorepeali  the  note  Dos  to  every  note  yott  ting.   This  we  tell  <' tolling 
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LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY.— No.  L 

MAN. 

Ws  are  about  to  enter  on  a  most  deliglitM  study ;  and  we 
want  you  to  sit  down  and  go  through  the  same  lessons.  We 
shall  need  no  text-book  but  our  own  bodies ;  and  our  aim  will 
be  to  Bnd  out  of  what  elements  these  bodies  are  made,  how 
tiiejr  are  nourished,  how  presorted,  and  how  in  being  built  up, 
^ach  stands  out  as  a  liring  temple  for  the  liting  soul,  than 
ii^ich  there  is  nothing  greater  or  grander  but  Q  jd  himself. 

The  world  of  nature  is  divided  into  three  kingdoms — ^the 
animal,  the  Tegetable,  and  the  mineral.  All  within  these 
three  kingdoms  is  again  dirided  into  either  liying  bodies  or 
dead  matter.  A  mineral  has  neither  life  nor  fixed  arrange- 
ment. A  vegetable  has  both.  So  also  has  an  animal,  and  in 
a  still  higher  degree*  This  distinotioa  between  animal  and 
yegetable  structures,  and  mineral  substances — ^between  living 
bodies  and  mere  masses  of  dead  matter,  is,  in  some  cases,  not 
very  easy  to  trace,  and  yet  it  is  most  fixed  and  certain.  For  a 
long  lime  oobal  was  thought  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
mineral ;  but  when  on  examination  it  was  found  to  be  a  growth, 
it  was  then  taken  from  the  mineral  into  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  having  still  more  recently  been  discovered  to  be  a  con- 
geries of  animalfl,  it  has  been  removed  from  the  vegetable  into 
the  animal  kingdom. 

It  is  with  this  animal  kingdom  we  hare  now  to  do.  I  have 
a  body.  This  body  is  made  up  of  hard  or  solid  parts,  such  as 
the  bones ;  of  soft  parts,  such  as  the  musdes,  the  bowels,  the 
brain,  and  similar  portions  of  tiie  frame ;  and  of  fluids,  such  as 
the  blood.    Now,  of  what  are  these  soft,  and  hard,  and  fluid 

Sarts  composed  ^  It  is  said,  that  **  God  formed  man  out  of  the 
ust  of  the  ground ;''  and,  wonderfUl  to  say,  that  the  little 
minute  atoms  of  the  earth's  surface  most  perrectly  corresposid 
with  the  materials  of  which  my  body  Is  made  up.  In  no  hv^g 
body  has  any  element  been  yet  fotmd  which  does  not  also  exist 
in  the  very  matter  on  which  we  tread.  The  earth  was  created 
first,  and  gradually  fitted  up  as  a  dwelling-place  for  man ;  and 
when  the  time  came  for  the  creation  of  man,  God  took  the 
matter  which  already  existed,  and  out  of  that  dead,  motionless, 
inactive  matter,  he  reared  the  woni^rous  structure  of  the  human 
frame. 

All  matter  is  either  organic  or  inorffanic.  We  call  those 
organic  bodies  which  are  made  up  of  parts, — ^^ese  parts, 
however  diversified  in  themselves,  being  mutually  adapted 
and  mutually  dependent,  and  each  of  them  capable  of  per- 
forming a  certahi  function  or  action.  A  wax  flower  has  its 
various  parts  mutually  adapted  and  mutually  dependent,  but 
neither  in  their  individual  state  nor  In  combination,  can  these 
parts  perform  any  vital  function.  They  have  no  principle  of 
life,  and  without  vitality  there  can  be  no  organisationy  since 
all  organisation  implies  a  living  arrangement  of  inanimate 
elements.  You  may  cut  a  block  of  marble  into  the  form  and 
fashion  of  a  man ;  but  when  so  fashioned,  it  is  only  inert 
matter  in  a  more  elegant  form.  In  one  word,  wherever  we  flnd 
the  living  principle  in  connexion  vnth  matter,  there  we  have 
organisation  in  vital  arrangement.  In  the  absence  of  this 
prmciple  we  have  nothing  but  a  dead  and  inert  mass.    To  the 

auestion : — What  is  life  ?  we  can  give  back  no  answer.  That 
lero  is  such  a  thing  as  life  or  vital  action,  cannot  be  denied ; 
and  the  only  thing  which  we  can  say  with  certainty  concerning 
It,  is,  that  life  is  that  which  admits  of  development.  We  go 
into  our  garden  with  a  pebble  and  a  flower-seed  in  our  hand. 
We  commit  them  both  to  the  soil,  and  thus  subject  them  to 
the  same  agencies  and  influences.    The  seed  will  burst,  and 

Serminate,  and  develop  itself  in  a  beautiful  and  fragrant 
ower,  while  the  pebble  may  lie  there  for  years  on  years 
without  undergoing  the  least  change.  This  mysterious  life- 
principle  enters  into  all  organised  matter,  and  is  found  in  its 
highest  and  most  perfect  form  in  the  animal  economy,  and, 
among  animals,  flrst  and  pre-eminent  in  man. 

The  material  structure  which  man  possesses  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  this  life,  is  made  up  of  certam  chemical  compositions, 
and  anatomical  arrangements.  There  is  no  organic  or  anbnal 
substance  in  which  hydrogen,  nitrogen,*  and  oxygen,  are  not 
essential  to  its  very  existence,  while  the  addition  of  one  or 
more  of  the  fifty-five  elements  of  which  all  known  matter  is 
eomposedf  in  whatever  proportion,  will  determine  incidentally 
\m  wnat  tiiat  substance  differs  from  any  other  form  of  orgamc 


matter.  It  must,  however,  be  kept  in  mind,  that  ilnoe  th« 
elements  which  compose  all  animate  and  inanimate  matter  are 
the  same,  we  must  look  for  the  difference  between  theae  two 
olaases  of  substances  to  the  mode  in  which  Uie  dementi  are 
combined.  For  example: — ^Ihe  combination  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  of  which  the  atmosphere  is  formed,  or  of  oxysen  and 
hydrogen,  as  they  enter  into  the  oompoaition  of  water,  does  not 
render  eiUier  the  atmosphere  or  the  water  an  organic  sub- 
stance. But  if  we  take  a  plant,  which  exhibits  the  simplest 
form  of  animate  or  owanie  exislenoe,  we  shall  find  the  tmree 
elements  of  curboU)  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  while  in  the 
animal  economy,  we  shall  diacovei!  that  oxyffen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  carbon,  and  sulphur  are  united.  Is  life  then  the 
result  of  chemical  combination  9  That  cannot  be.  In  Wateii 
which  is  without  life,  we  find  combined  oxysen  and  hydfogen* 
In  a  plant  with  life,  we  find  the  same  elements  with  the 
addition  of  carbon.  Is  the  oarbon  the  eause  of  lifef  Impoa* 
sible.  The  true  theory  is,  that  life  in  the  plant  reqiufea 
those  three  elements  to  sustidn  and  preserve  it,  and  that  were 
it  deprived  of  any  one  of  the  three,  it  would  soon  wither  and 
die. 

What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  human  physiology }  Hie  term 
physiology  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  phtsis — nature, 
character,  or  constitution ;  and  logos,  a  treatise  or  dlaoonnei 
and  when  applied  to  man,  includes  tiiose  conditions,  pheno« 
mena,  and  laws  of  life,  which  are  common  to  tiie  human  bodf 
in  a  state  of  health.  In  fewer  and  simpler  words,  it  is  the 
science  of  healthy  function.  It  is  no  common  good  to  hare  • 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body ;  but  if  the  play  and  force  of  the 
intellect  depend  more  or  less  on  the  sound  and  healthy  eon- 
dition  of  the  body,  then  no  means  should  be  slighted,  \j  which 
it  may  be  more  effectually  preserved  from  injury  or  disease. 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  disease  is  present  when  any  structure 
of  the  body  is  changed,  or  when  any  function  becomes  unnatu- 
rally active  or  torpid,  or  ii  altered  in  its  character.  It  is  the 
perfectness  of  every  structure,  and  the  harmonious  play  ot 
every  function,  to  wnich  we  give  the  name  of  health ;  and  health 
is  yer^  much  in  our  own  keepine.  Our  everyday  habits  and 
pursuits  will  determine  the  oondition  of  the  body ;  and  the 
particular  state  or  condition  in  which  our  body  is  at  any  given 
time,  is  that  to  which  we  giye  the  name  of  health  or  disease 
Every  one,  therefore,  should  make  himself  familfar  with  the 
science  of  phvsiolo^.  He  should  study  his  own  structure, 
and  the  laws  oy  which  that  structure  is  governed,  that  he  may 
know  how  to  preserve  the  one,  and  obey  the  otiier,  so  as  to 
prolong  life,  and  render  happy  that  life  while  prolonged. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  bones.  The  existence  of  bone  is  the 
result  of  organisation  or  vital  arrangement.  All  animal  sub- 
stance springs  from  a  germ.  This  germ  is  a  minute  particle  or 
molecule,  which  cannot  be  seen  without  a  microscope  of  high 
power,  and  may  vary  in  sise  frx>m  a  minuteness  which  cannot 
oe  measured  to  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  is  rather  round  in  form.  As  it  gradually  enlarges,  its  outer 
wall  becomes  transparent,  through  which  the  (xdour  of  the 
inward  substance  can  be  seen.  This  germ  or  molecule  is 
formed  of  fatty  or  oUy  matter ;  or  perhaps  of  particles  of  oil 
coated  over  with  a  substance,  which  Is  ealled  albumen — a 
substance  which  resembles  the  white  of  an  egg — and  which  the 
molecule  takes  from  the  fiuld  in  which  it  fioats.  By  drawing 
to  itself  certain  elements  or  particles  from  the  fiuid  which 
surrounds  it,  this  germ  becomes  a  ceU  which  may  include  a 
number  of  other  germs  or  molecules.  These  littie  bodies  being 
set  free  by  the  bursting  of  the  parent  cell,  give  existence  to  a 
new  generation  of  cells,  and  so  the  mysterious  yet  beautiful 
process  goes  on  from  generation  to  generation. 

As  the  cell  gradually  enlarges  in  sine,  it  becKimes  an  interest- 
ing inquiry,  as  to  how  its  growth  is  promoted.  Where  does 
it  obtain  tne  materials  for  its  increase  ?  And  how  do  these 
materials  become  assimilated,  so  as  to  be  taken  up  into  the 
substance  of  the  cells }  The  source  df  supply  must  be  sought  In 
the  elements  by  which  every  individual  cell  is  suirotmded. 
For  example :— All  that  a  vegetable  requires  lor  its  growth,  is 
a  supply  of  water  and  carbonio  acid;  because  the  acid  being 
the  product  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  the  water  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen;  the  water  and  the  acid  supply  the  wee 
elements — oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon— wnioh  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  plant.  Surrounded  by  thes^  elements, 
the  cell  has  the  power,  by  virtue  of  the  prmciple  of  life,  of 
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MWTgrtltic  tham  mto  >  u«w  componnd,  wbowpTopartiM  adapt 
htob*eooiapa«(irthogro»in|orgwii»ediubatance. 

Bo  in  t^t""'  *Buotiue.  So  in  th<  bumin  bod^.  We  hare 
MlaeMd  tha  bonaa  with  wtikh  to  b^in.  All  bone  i«  derelopod 
frou  a  lubataaca  called  oisTiLtak,  which  ■■  a  ipeoiea  of  piilla. 
In  Ita  limplei  foim,  thia  cartilage  ia  compoaed  entirely  (d  cell*, 
with  a  ielW-lilca  aubatanoe  between,  catlbd  gbutiicb,  Tbeae 
celU  ate  found  in  little  duitcia  of  two,  tbiee,  and  fbui ;  but  u 
ther  be|in  to  take  on  the  charaetei  of  bone,  iiutaad  of  theee 
•mailer  cliutan,  we  bava  pmipa  made  «p  of  a  mnsb  larnr 
nnmber.  Heae  |Knipa  aM  atUl  aepanted  hj  the  Jellr-Uka 
anfaatanoe  wUch  eomea  between,  and  it  ia  in  tbia  eubetane* 


t  boar  mati 
not  neap  ni 


tbe  eattiUge  cella,  m  thaaa  become  airanged  in  long  towi, 

Tbo,  theae  eanilage  eella  beooma  oonaaIidat«d,  and  take  on  the 

*   bardneuorbniB.    When  the  lemporarj  ciniUge  ii coDTertea 

into  bone,  the  bone  has  atill  to  be  enlarged  in  wnfomitf  with 


theedgeai .  . 

_^  it  i*  known  that  tbe  growth  of  a  long  bone  takaa  placi 
diieflf  towatdi  ita  ntienutiei,  while  the  bonj  matter  on  in 
BUtfaee  oontributea  to  inorsaae  ita  thickneaa,  Thia  la  on* 
method.  The  oUuz  ia  bj  baTing  a  eafity  in  the  bone  itself. 
'You  know  that  in  mechauie*,  when  we  want  to  gat  the  gnateat 
^irengih  with  a  limited  amount  of  matetial,  we  chooee  a  * 
4if  Under.  Ju*t  lo  in  the  human  body.  The  bono  i 
for  atrength  and  anpport ;  and  inatead  of  being  a 
the;  moat  of  them  are  hollow.  Tha  matter  flrat  dejioaitsd  on 
the  inner  turface  of  the«e  tubei  or  hollow  bonea,  ia  puabed 


Wlwttdi  by  taooeeding  layer*,  and  thna  tha  bone  gradnallj 


ag  layeie, 
(uaauter. 


BaTing  thai  learaed  how  bone  ia  formed,  and  how  tt 
aeqnfrea  mweaaed  atrength  and  uie,  let  ui  saw  ico  whethw 
we  can  find  out  the  number  of  bonee  in  tho  hunran  bodjr,  how 
tbey  an  held  tocethar,  and  what  purpoae  thej  aerre.  Eeie  la 
a  akeleton  which  will  help  na  to  trace  the  connexion  af  tha 
diflbrent  parti  of  thia  wondmua  atruclure,  and  ihnw  ua  how 
beautifblly  fitted  it  ia  for  the  enda  dsaigned  by  the  great 
Creator,  It  includaa  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  bonea. 
*"  I  are  exduaiie  of  the  teeth,  of  which  there  are  lixtcen 
•d  ia  each  jaw,  and  alao  exoluaiTe  of  a  few  amtll  bona*, 
which  aerre  to  lengthen  and  give  additional  atrength  to  aome 
olhcn.  We  ahall  now  arrange  theae  one  hundred  and  nioety- 
eight  bonea  in  the  form  of  a  table,  that  yon  may  aee  more 
clearly  and  remember  more  eaiQy  their  connexion : — 

In  tlie  oraninm  or  head 8 

In  tha  (pine,  called  the  vertcbm,  induding  the 
aacTum  and  the  coeeyi,  which  are  called  falae 
Tertebne,  becauae  they  adhere  to  cadt  other  and 

do  not  more M 

In  the  face U 

A  little  bone  which  lie*  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 

called  Oa-hyindGa,  of  thia  (hape  «. I 

The  ribe— and  tha  breait-beoe  to  which  they  are 

in  part  attached   U 

Ineachanpetiorezlremityiinclu^gtiieabouldeT, 

arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand  32   04 

In  each  lower  extremity,  including  the  pdria, 
thigh,  leg,  and  foot  30 60 

Total W 

If  we  examine  tbe  compodtion  of  bone,  we  ihall  find  that  tt 
contain*  the  three  e**ential  element*,  hydrogen,  nitrc^^en,  and 
oxygen  ;  with  a  certain,  proportiaii  of  lime  and  phoiqthaTn*, 
or  phoaphats  of  lime.  It  la  by  the  ezcea*  of  thia  earthy 
matter  u  the  bone*  of  oldpeople,  that  they  are  ao  eaaily  and 
M  frequently  broken.  w«  aeldom  if  erer  hear  of  a  chSd 
breaking  a  bone,  and  yet  how  often  do  children  fall,  bow  aadly 
are  they  lometimea  bniiaed. 

The  purpoae  ofbone  in  the  animal  economy  i*  purely  mecha- 
nloaL  Not  only  do  the  bonea  aerre  a>  point*  of  attachment  to 
the  muacle*  in  (hemid*t  of  which  they  are  aiLuated,  but  afibrd 
aupport  and  protection  to  the  aofter  textui«*,  and  form  inflexi- 
ble leien,  on  which  the  muade*  may  act,  and  ^Te  motion  to 
the  diflerent  pirta  of  the  great  fabric.  The  brain  i*  a  soil  and 
delicate  texture,  and  to  pr«««rTC  which  uninjured,  i*  eitential 
tothe^lay  and  actiTityof  themind.  Now»eehaw  admirably 
thia  ia  iniured  by  incailng  it  within  tha  hard  and  bony  aub- 
atancB  of  the  erudDD.  So  the  heart  and  the  Innga  ara 
defended  by  the  riba,  and  the  aplnal  marrow  by  the  Tertabra 
niuch  eompoae  tbe  back  bone.  In  all  thia,  we  behold  the  wiaa 
and  bencTolent  atnuigement  ol  the  Creator.  If  the  btsin  bad 
not  been  ao  defended,  it  would  haTC  been  liable  to  conttant 
Injury,  and  in  the  proportion  of  the  iajuty  mutt  the  intellect 
have  been  impHred. 

Or,  tuppoee  we  break  a  bone,  bow  disabled  do  we  become  t 
If  it  be  in  the  leg,  we  bare  no  longer  the  power  of  locomotion, 
or  of  moring  fh>m  one  place  to  another.    U  it  be  in  the  hand. 


ii  capable  of  being  ao  thorooghly  repaired.  There  hare  been 
cases  of  the  re-fbrmation  of  nearly  an  entire  bone,  when  tha 
original  one  had  been  lost  by  diaease.  So  in  a  fracture.  Any 
portion  of  the  abattered  bone  that  remain*  connected  with  th« 
lurrounding  membrane,  and  the  T«a*el*  with  which  it  ia  aup- 
pliod,  becomea  the  centre  of  a  new  fbimation,  and  the  Injorj 
M  repaired  in  a  few  weeki. 

Ton  know  that  the  bone*  exhibit  a  great  many  Joint*, 
and  that  it  i*  by  these  Joint*  wa  are  enabled  to  more  our 
bodlci  in  *uch  a  vaiiety  of  way*.    Bnt  for  inui  an  BrT>nga> 


hold.  Now  if  there  be  so  many  joints,  how  ia  it  that  tha 
bones  are  preselred  each  in  its  place  i  This  ia  done  bj 
ligamenta  and  cartilages.  Cartilage  is  a  white  elastic  aubatanca 
next  to  bone  in  aolidity ;  ligament  i*  a  strong,  wMtith,  fleMtd*^ 
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fihroos  BubBtance;  and  both  in  some  instances  supplr  the 
place  of  bone ;  in  other  instances  they  fix  the  ends  of  the  bones 
so  as  to  confine  the  motions  of  the  joint ;  sometimes  they  gire 
origin  to  muscles,  and  sometimes  they  fix  the  bones  almost 
immoyably  together.  Between  the  joints  there  is  a  fluid 
called  STMoviA,  which  is  of  a  yellowish  hue,  like  olire  oil,  and 
which  like  oil,  serres  to  lubzicate  and  render  easy  the  motion 
of  one  bone  upon  another. 

How  beautiful  and  how  gracious  are  these  arrangements ! 
How  worthy  of  that  wise  and  loving  Creator,  the  purpose  and 
end  of  all  whose  works  is  not  less  our  happiness  than  his  own 
gloiy  I  'Vl^th  what  interest  should  we  study  His  works,  and 
how  warm  and  grateful  should  be  the  praise  of  our  hearts  I 

But  we  have  gone  far  enough  for  one  lesson.  Let  us  now 
put  the  whole  in  the  form  of  questions,  and  see  how  much  you 
naTe  learned,  and  how  much  you  remember. 

What  are  the  three  kingdoms  into  which  the  world  of  nature 
U  divided?  ,     , 

Is  the  distincUon  between  living  bodies  and  dead  matter  to  be 
alwajs  eadly  traced  ? 

Give  an  example  of  this  difliculty. 

With  which  of  these  three  kingdoms  has  human  phjsiology 

to  do? 

Ofwhatmaterialis  thehuman  body  made  up  ? 

Is  there  any  difference  between  the  particles  of  which  the  body 
is  made  up  and  the  atoms  of  the  earth^s  surface  ? 

What  do  you  mean  bj  organised  matter  ? 

What  are  the  essential  elements  in  all  organic  or  animal  sub* 
stance  ? 

Does  chemical  combination  produce  life  ? 

What  do  you  mean  by  human  physiology  ? 

Ihom  what  does  all  animal  substance  spring  ? 

Of  what  is  the  germ  formed  ? 

Whence  does  it  get  materials  for  its  nourishment  and  growth  ? 

Give  an  example  firom  the  Tegetable  kingdom. 

From  what  substanoe  is  bone  developed  ? 

How  is  cartilage  formed  ? 

In  what  subsUnce  does  the  bony  matter  first  begin  to  form  ? 

How  is  Um  growth  of  bone  insured  ? 

How  many  bones  are  there  in  the  human  skeleton  ? 

Give  the  number  in  each  part. 

How  many  teeth  are  there  in  each  jaw  ? 

What  purpose  do  the  bones  serve  r 

Give  an  example  of  the  proteetion  which  they  afford  to  some  of 
the  softer  textores. 

When  a  bone  has  suffered  from  disease,  is  it  easily  and  ever 
thoroughly  re-formed? 

What  holds  the  bones  together  ? 

What  substance  is  found  between  the  joints  to  make  the  bones 
move  more  easily  the  one  upon  the  other  ? 


LESSONS   IN  LATIN.— No.  L 

By  John  R.  Beard,  D.D. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Bsixtf  about  to  give  you,  reader,  some  lessons  which  may  enable 
you  to  learn  vxe  Latin  language,  with  no  other  resources 
than  such  as  may  be  supplied  by  your  own  care  and  diligence^ 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  desirous  of  acquirins  the 
necessary  skill,  and  am  willing  to  bestow  the  necessary  labour. 
If  the  study  were  not  recommended  as  a  good  mental  disci- 
pline ;  if  it  were  not  recommended  as  giving  a  key  to  some  of 
the  finest  treasures  of  literature ;  if  it  were  not  recommended 
as  a  means  of  leading  you  into  communion  with  such  minds  as 
those  of  Cicero,  "^nrgil,  Btoraoe,  livy,  and  Tacitus,  it  would  have 
a  sufficient  claim  on  your  attention,  as  greatly  conducing  to  a 
tvJl  and  accurate  aquidntanoe  with  vour  moOier  tongue— the 
English.  The  English  language  is,  for  the  most  part,  made  up 
of  two  elements :  the  Saxon  element,  the  Latin  element. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  both  these  elements,  voti  cannot  be 
said  to  know  English.  If  you  axe  familiar  with  both  these 
elements,  you  possess  means  of  knowing  and  writing  English, 
superior  to  the  means  which  are  possessed  by  many  who  nave 
received  what  is  called  a  dassioal  education,  and  have  spent 
Tears  in  learned  universities.  In  order  to  be  in  possession  of 
both  those  elements,  you  must,  for  the  Saxon  element,  studv 
Ckrman,  and  for  the  Latin  eloBienty  study  the  iMsons  which 
ensue. 


In  studying  the  ensuing  lessons,  you  must  implicitly  foUow 
my  directions.  I  have  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  teadiing. 
and,  from  my  experience,  know  that  there  is  no  obstacle  tn 
prpg^ress  greater  tnan  that  which  scholars  create  for  themselves, 
in  ^ving  preference  to  their  own  judgments  and  foUowiag 
their  own  fancies  and  opinions.  In  your  practice,  acknowledge 
and  observe  it  as  a  first  principle,  that  your  instructor  knows 
better  than  you.  Take  it  for  certain  that  he  is  right,  nntil— 
should  it  so  happen— you  have  proved  that  he  is  wrong.  At 
the  same  time,  scrupulously  follow  my  Erections.  l)o  not 
attempt  to  set  before  me;  take  care  not  to  fall  behind  me. 
DowMlbid,  do  it  fffiUn  I  bid  it,  daitMlbidit.  The  more 
rigid  you  are  with  yourself,  in  obejring  tiiese  injunctions,  the 
more  certain  and  the  more  rapid  will  your  progress  be.  As 
having  myself  gone  through  every  thmg  that  f  am  about  to 
teach  you,  and  as  having  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
been  exumged  in  teaching  these  Uungs  to  others,  I  know 
what  difficulties  are  in  the  way,  and  I  have  learned  how  to 
diminish  or  remove  them.  On  these  grounds  I  claim  your 
confidence;  and  if  you  are  not  willing  to  give  me  your  con- 
fidence, you  had  better  not  enter  on  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language. 

£  the  instmctions  which  I  am  to  give  yon,  I  shall  suppose 
myself  addressing  a  friend,  who  baides  some  general  ac- 
quaintance with  his  mother  tongue,  hss  acquired  firom  the 
English  Lessons  in  the  Populau  Eoucatob,  or  firom  some 
other  source,  a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  terms  of  English 
Grammar,  such  as  singular,  plural,  noun,  adjectivei  vierb, 
adverb,  &e.  The  meanmg  of  suoh  words  I  shall  not  explain. 
But  everything  peculiar  as  between  the  English  and  the  lAtin 
I  shall  explain.  I  shall  also  explain  any  grammatical  term« 
which  though  used  sometimes  in  English  Grammar,  you  pos- 
sibly may  not  understand.  In  my  explanations  I  think  it 
safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  superfluity  rather  than  on  the  side 
of  deficiency.  I  have  said  that  I  shaU  suppose  you  to  possess 
a  general  acquaintsuice  with  the  English  language.  But  I 
advise  you  to  suspect  yourself  as  bemg  probably  acquainted 
with  it,  but  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  And  this  advice  I 
give  you  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  you  to  the  constant  use 
of  a  good  English  Dictionary.  In  every  case  in  which  you 
have  the  least  doubt  whether  or  not  you  know  the  exact 
meaning  of  any  word  I  use,  look  out  the  word  in  your  dic- 
tionary, and  put  it  down  in  a  note-book  to  be  kept  for  the 
purpose.  ELaving  written  it  in  the  note-book,  add  tne  mean- 
mg. When  you  have,  say  a  soore  of  words  thus  entered  in 
joxa  note  book,  look  them  over  again  and  again  until  their 
simplification  is  impressed  on  your  memory.  B  you  listen  to 
this  suggestion,  and  continue  to  make  progress  with  me,  you 
will  soon  find  numerous  exemplifications  of  the  assertion  1 
made  but  now,  namely,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  words 
in  the  English  language  are  of  lAtin  origin.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  last  sentence.  In  that  sentence  alone  the  following 
words  are  derived  from  the  Latin :  I  mean  tu^utum^  mm^wmm^ 
pmgrut^  iHNiMrvMt.  9»mnpkfio9i,iMi^  attertum.  proportion,  hmguago- 
Zakn,  origin.  Of  the  two-and-fiirty  woros  of  which  the  sen- 
tence consisto,  ten  are  firom  the  jLathi.  Should  you  ever 
pojMess  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  philology,  or  the 
science  of  languages,  you  will  know  that  in  the  sentence  them 
are  other  words  which  are  found  in  the  Latin  as  well  as  in 
other  ancient  languages.  Independently  of  this,  you  now 
learn  that  about  one-fourth  of  our  Englisn  words  have  come 
to  OS  firom  the  people  who  spoke  Latin,  that  is  the  Romans 
and  other  nations  of  Italy,  in  reality,  ih»  proportion  of  Latin 
words  in  the  English  is  much  greater,  as  in  time  you  may 
know.  Observe,  too,  that  these  Latin  words  in  the  sentence 
are  the  long  and  the  hard  words,  are  what  perhaps  yon  may 
call  **  Dictionary  words."  These  are  the  very  words  which 
give  you  trouble  when  jou  read  an  Bnslish  classic,  or  first- 
rate  author.  But  they  give  me  no  troume.  With  me,  they 
areas  easy  to  be  understood  as  any  oonunon  Saxon  term,  such 
as  fftkoTf  AonNL  tro$.  The  season  why  they  have  long  ceased 
to  give  me  trouble,  is,  that  I  am  familiar  with  their  roots,  or  the 
elemento  of  which  they  each  consist.  Having  this  £Miiillartty« 
I  have  no  occasion  to  consult  the  dictionary.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  English  words  of  Latin  orisin,  the  meanins  of  which 
I  know,  though  I  have  never  lookea  them  o%t  in  a  diotionaryy 
I  wish  to  assist  you  in  putting  yourself  into  a  ^limilar  position ; 
and  although  yoo  may  have  no  i^d  but  siuK^  as  these  pages 
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tMxd  70O9 1  do  not  despaiz  of  luoceBSi  if  oaHj  you  will  itzicUy 
oniexTe  my  requirementi. 

I  ahally  noweyer,  haye  little  chance  of  canring  my  wishes 
Into  effect,  if  you  begin  with  a  notion  that  the  task  is  an  easy 
one.  Were  it  an  easy  task,  it  would  not  be  worth  your  trouble. 
I  tell  you  plainly  that  the  task  ia  hard ;  that  it  is  along  task ; 
that  it  will  require  on  your  nart  patienoe  and  dili||enoe.  If 
you  commence  the  study  imder  the  deluaion  that  it  ia  mere 
play,  you  will  do  as  yery  many  have  done  beibre  yoU{— in  a 
abort  time  you  will  grow  weary,  and  glye  it  up.  But  if,  in  a 
true  manly  spirit,  you  take  up  the  taak  as  a  worthy  task,  as  a 
useful  tho>4gn  a  difficult  task,  aa  a  taak  in  which  whatever  I 
may  do  for  you,  you  mult  do  far  more  for  yourself,  then  you 
will  not  fSul  to  make  progress  (  your  course  will  become  easier 
as  you  go  on;  and  you  will  have  the  delightful  satisfaction 
that  you  are  employing  your  time  and  your  faculties  so  as  to 
produce  definite,  important,  and  abiding  resulu.  If,  however. 
It  is  not  an  easy  thmg  to  acquire  an  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Latin  language,  then  you  will  at  once  see 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  be  engaged  at  the  aame  time  in  other 
difficult  studies.  Biany  persons,  especiallj  young  persona, 
fail  to  give  themselyes  a  good  education,  because  they  attempt 
too  much'beeause,  indeed,  they  attempt  what  ia  impossible. 
I  remember  that  when  I  began  in  earnest  to  study  Latin,  I 
was  saved  firom  this  danger,  bv  the  judicious  opinion  of  a 
learned  and  venerated  fri^d,  who  advised  me  not  to  attempt 
more  than  one  subject  9X  a  time.  In  part,  my  friend,  I  am 
like  you,  self-taught.  In  the  ordinary  phrase,  indeed,  I  learnt 
Latin  when  a  boy  at  school  i  but  so  wretched  were  the  methods 
of  teaching  some  forty  years  ago,  that  though  I  learnt  Latin 
I  knew  nothing  of  Latin  when  I  left  adhool.  Soon,  however, 
1  began  the  s^y  in  earnest ;  I  began  almost  unaided.  But 
an  adviser  came,  and  under  hia  directions  I  for  a  time  confined 
myself  almoat  exduaively  to  my  Latin  studies.  They  were 
hard,  yery  hard ;  much  harder  were  they  to  me  than  they  need 
be  to  you.  But  by  nving  my  mind  perseveringly  to  the  task, 
I  reaped  success,  and  so  in  time  became  prepar^  for  college. 
Let  me  be  your  adviser.  Bven  in  the  treaaures  of  the  Popul4]i 
Sduojltob  you  may  find  a  source  of  danger.  If  you  engage  in 
all  the  studies  here  offered,  you  will  become  profi^iant  in  none. 
Make  a  selection.  If  you  wish  to  learn  Latin,  pursue  the 
study  wisely.  But  wisely  you  cannot  pursue  it,  if  you  com- 
bine therewith  several  other  aul^ects,  Por  you,  one  language 
at  a  time  is  enough.  Do  not  attempt  more.  If  ^ou  want 
relief  from  this,  which  is  a  severe  study,  unite  with  it  the 
Lessons  in  History  which  theaa  ptgM  supply.  But  do  not 
attempt  to  learn  Prench  while  you  are  learning  Latin,  >Vhen 
you  know  Latin,  you  wiU  find  Prench  yerv  easy.  With  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  you  would  also  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
becoming,  in  a  short  time,  acquainted  with  the  Italian,  the 
Spanish,  and  the  Portuguese  langnagea,  which  have  Latin  for 
their  common  parent,    in  the  Latin,  too,  you  would  find  a 

Sat  assistance ahouldyou  wish  to  learn  Greek,  and  so  acquire 
power  of  reading  tn«  acriptuxM  of  the  New  Teatamant  in 
tbev  original  tongua* 

Tou  may  practically  regard  the  Latin  alphabet  aa  the  aaaa 
aa  the  English.  The  Knglish  letters  may  be  traced  to  the 
Latin ;  the  Latin  letters  are  derived  from  the  Greek ;  and  the 
Greek  are  in  substance  identical  with  the  Phenioian ;  while 
the  Pheoician  alphabet  ia  the  oldest,  or  one  of  the  oldest,  in 
the  world. 

In  the  pronunciation,  loo,  you  may  in  the  main  follow  the 
beat  English  usage.  Every  modem  nation  pronouttces  the 
Latin  aa  it  pronounces  its  own  tongue,  Thua  there  are 
divera  methods  of  pronunciation,  Thia  diversity  would  be 
inconvenient,  if  the  Latin  were,  like  the  Preach,  a  general 
medium  of  verbal  intereourse.  At  one  time  it  was  so.  And 
then  there  prevailed  ona  reeogniaed  manner  of  pronunoiation. 
Now,  however,  for  the  meat  jMot,  Latin  ia  read,  not  spoken. 
Conaequently  the  pnmwuaation  ia  not  a  matter  ol  eonae* 
quenee.  Sven  in  our  own  oonntry  there  are  divenltles. 
but  auch  diveisitiea  aia  aeeondary  matters.  To  ona  or  two 
r;^marka,  however,  you  should  carefully  attend.  In  Latin  the 
vowels  ar^  what  ia  oalled  long  or  short.  In  other  worda,  on 
some  the  aecent  or  stress  of  the  voice  is  thrown,  on  others  it 
is  not  thrown.  The  vowel  a  for  instance  is  mostly  long,  the 
yowel  I  ia  mostly  short.  A  long  vowel  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
*W0  short  vowels.    We  English  people,  however,  have  no 


other  way  of  marking  a  long  vowel,  except  by  throwing  ob 
it,  the  accent  or  stress  of  the  voice.    It  is  Jmo  a  fact,  that  the 
aame  vowel  ia  sometimes  short  and  aometimes  long  { in  other 
words,  the  same  vowel  sometimes  has,  and  sometimes  has  not 
the  accent  on  it ;  thus  the  t  in  dominus,  •  brd,  is  without  the 
accent,  while  the  •  in  doetnna,  Immmft  haa  the  accent ;  the 
former,  therefore  ia  pronounced  thua,  ddminus,  the  latter  thus, 
doctrina.    Now  obaerve  that  these  wwda  are  triayllables,  aa 
dom,  i,  nua.    Of  these  three  syllables  the  laat,  namely  us,  is 
called  the  ultimate;  the  aecond,  i,  ia  called  the  penult;  the 
third,  or  dom,  is  caU^  the  antepenult.    And  the  general  rule 
for  pronouncittg  Latm  worda  is,  that  the  accent  is  thrown  on 
the  penult,  or  if  not  on  the  penult,  then  on  the  antepenult. 
In  doctrina  the  accent  ia  on  the  penult,  or  last  syllable  but 
one.    In  ddminns,  the  accent  is  on  the  antepenult,  or  last 
syllable  but  two.    In  order  that  you  may  know  where  to  lay 
the  streea  of  your  voice.  I  shall  mark,  as  in  ddminus  and 
dootrfria,  on  which  syllable  the  accent  lies.    Tou  will  then 
understand  that  when  I  put  a  mark  thus  '  over  a  vowel,  I 
mean  thereby  that  you  should  let  your  voice  rest,  as  it  were 
on  that  vowel.    Por  example,  in  the  word  incur,  the  accent 
you  know  is  on  the  Isst  syllable,  for  you  throw  the  stress  of 
the  voice  on  the  syllable  cur.    This  is  indicated  thus,  ine^. 
80  in  the  Latin  amicus,  e  Jrit$uL  the  accent  is  on  the  s 
and  the  word  ia  to  bepronouncea  thua  amfcus,  the  accent 
being  on  the  penult.    There  is  another  way  of  marking  the 
same  fact ;  it  is  by  the  use  of  a  short  strait  line,  as  ^,  and  a 
curve,  as  v .    The  former  denotes  a  long  or  accented  syllables 
for  instance  doctrina ;  the  latter  denotes  a  short  or  unaccented 
syllable,  for  instance,  deaslnns.    You  thus  see  that  doctrina 
and  doctrina,  ddminns  and  domlnvs  point  out  the  same  thing, 
namely,  that  in  pronouncing  doctrina  you  must  lay  the  stress 
of  the  voice  on  the  »,  and  in  pronouncing  ddxninus  you  must 
lay  it  on  the  0, 

I  must  point  out  to  von  another  practice.  In  Latin,  aa  you 
will  presently  learn,  the  endings  of  words  have  a  good  aeal 
to  do  with  tnair  meaninga.  It  is,  on  that  account,  ususl  to 
pronounce  them  at  least  very  distinctly.  Indeed,  I  might  say, 
that  on  every  terminating  syllable  a  sort  of  secondary  accent  m 
laid.  Thus,  dominus  is  pronounced  ddminfis.  80  in  other 
forms  of  the  word,  thus,  d6inini,d6min6,  d6minfim.  The  object  is 
to  mark  the  distinction  between,  say,  dominiif  and  donun«,  a 
distinction  ofgreat  consequence.  Another  form  of  this  word 
is  dominof.  For  the  same  reaaon  a  stress  is  laid  on  the  termi- 
nation OS,  which  accordingly  is  pronounced  sa  if  it  were  oaae. 
Words,  too,  which  end  in  m  have  a  aeeondary  accent  on 
tiie  s ;  aa  Vulpst,  a  /or,  pronounced  vulpsisf.  In  a  few  oases 
the  vowel  is  what  we  call  doubtful,  that  is,  it  is  sometimes 
short  and  sometimes  long.     This  peculiarity  is  marked  thus, 

:=£  aa  in  ten^brae,  darhtest,  when  the  accent  may  be  on  the 
penult,  as  ten^rae,  or  on  the  antepenult,  as  t6icbrae.  Observe, 
also,  that  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  always  pronounced 
in  Latin.  Take,  aa  an  example,  doc^r^  to  teack,  which  is 
pronounced  as  it  is  marked,  that  ia,  with  an  accent  on  the  last 
syllable  no  less  than  on  the  last  svUable  but  one.  The  Latin 
language  has  no  silent  e,  as  we  have:  for  instance,  in  wife. 
Practise  yourself,  according  to  these  mien,  tn  pronouncing  thua 
the  opening  lines  of  that  fine  poem,  Virgil's  Aeneid.  As  I  am 
anxious  that  vou  should  not  pass  anything  without  knowing 
iu  meaning,  I  subjoin  the  translation  made  by  the  EngUah 
poet  Dryden, 

"  Ansa  virdmqus  cand,  Trdja^  qui  prlmos  ab  Ms 
Italiim,  fAt6  proftiga*,  LAvinis  venit 
littora;  nAUum  iiltii  Urrit  jActituaet  Alto, 
\i  sopcrdiDf  is^Tstf  mcmorAm  J<i(j<^aisob  iram ; 
MAlU  quoque  4i  h4l\6  pAtsds  dAro  cdoderet  Arben, 
InMn^tque  De6s  L&tic;  genus  Aode  LsUnum. 
AlbAnique  patr^s,  At  que  iXUi  m^oiiia  R^ae. 

**  Anns  and  the  man  I  sing,  who  fore'd  by  fate. 
And  haughty  J  uno*s  unrelenting  hate, 
Bxpeird  and  cxil'd,  Wft  the  Trojan  shore. 
Long  labours,  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  bore, 
And  In  the  doubtful  war,  before  he  won 
The  Latin  realm,  and  built  the  destined  town- 
Hit  baniah'd  gods  r^stor'd  to  ritr •  ditine. 
And  settled  sure  succession  In  bis  Une, 
From  whence  the  race  of  Alban  fathers  come, 
And  the  long  glories  of  majestic  Home.'* 


LBBSONS  m  OSOHEIBT. 


tn  ptonotmeinff  the  third  line,  70a  mut  out  off  the  urn 
before  the  Towel  t ;  and  the  0  tn  iUe  before  the  « in  et.  Also 
in  the  fifMi  line  drop  the  $  in  qnoque  before  the  •  in  el.  In 
the  last  line,  too,  the  «  in  atque  is  dropped  or  elided  before 
the  Totrel  a  in  altae ;  prononneed  as  if  written  qoaltae.  Acoa« 
ra<nr  of  pronunciation,  however,  is  not  easily  acquired  from  any 
wruten  or  printed  directions.  The  Uipinff  tongue  is  the  only 
adequate  teacher.  And  It  will  be  well  if  you  can  get  some 
grammar  school-boy  to  read  to  you  and  hear  you  read  the 
passage  I  haye  giyen  abote  from  YirgU.  and  the  exercises,  or 
some  of  them,  which  ensue.  Although  the  pronunciation  of 
Latin  is  of  secondary  importance,  yet  you  must  try  to  be  as 
correct  as  you  can,  if  only  from  the  consideration  that  what  Is 
worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well.  But  should  you,  as 
Tou  justifiably  may,  hope  by  tiiese  lessons  to  prepare  yourself 
for  becoming  eren  a  teacher  of  Latin— say  in  a  school— you 
would  in  that  capacity  find  the  pronunciation  considered  as  a 
matter  of  consequence;  Indeed  a  disproportionate  Talue  is, 


BxBaois»— BKoiiiss-LATiir. 
Find  Bnglish  words  derired  from  some  part  of  curro :  find  Bnff- 
lish  words  derived  from  eurro,  with  in  prefijced :  also  with  e«i 
preftxed ;  also  with  dis  prefixed;  also  with  ex  prefixed. 

ExKA&x.— In  order  to  make  my  meaning  quite  clear,  I  will 
mysdf  do  this  exercise  in  part.  From  cursus  comes  the 
English  word  eourte;  from  in  and  curs  comes  mcurnom  from 
ex  and  curs  comes  eseurnon^  If  the  reader  is  acquainted  with, 
or  is  learning  French,  he  wUl  do  well  as  he  passes  on,  to  find 
out  French  words  corresponding  to,  and  derived  from,  Latin 
words;  as  m  courir,  French  to  rmj  cours,  a  course.  By 
comparison  he  may  occasionally  find  that  the  same  sound  or 
word  has  a  different  meaning  in  French  from  what  it  has  in 
Latin  or  in  Bnglish.  Thus,  concursus  in  Latin  means  a 
coming  together,  as  to  a  meeting,  a  ommomtm  of  people ;  but 
the  correspondi^  French,  concours,  signifies  ^chtp&raiion.  So 
w)ncurrenco  in  ^lish  is  agreemmt^  but  in  French  competitum. 


SO  as  to  reproduce  its  music.          "     '                          "       '  ®' ,??^  ahould  bear  dissunilar  meanings,  a  Uttle  refiecUon 

Li  regard  to  the  exeroises  which  I  am  about  to  give,  you  ^^^  ^  *^*7  7°^  eurpnse.    Go  to  the  primary  meaning  of 

should  first  learn  the  vocabulary  by  heart.    If  yours  is  a  ?""■    ^^  Prunary  meaning  is  to  rm.    Now,  men  may  run 

mechanical  trade,  yon  may  repeat  the  words  over  again  and  ^^'  '^^  run  out  of,  or  run  together,  or  run  about,  for  different 

again  whUe  engaged  in  labour.    Or  you  may  make  £e  words  P'*?!?"-  ^.^^  instance,  they  may  run  together  in  harmony, 

your  own  vSile  walking  to  and  from  your  employment.  »d  then  they  concur ;  or  Uiey  nmy  run  toge        in  rivalry, 

—    ^     -             -        ^    -        I- ./  .  .  and  then  they  are  m  what  the  French  call  concurrence,  that  is. 


Among  my  personal  friends,  is  a  gentleman  who  acquired  the 
greater  part  of  the  words  of  the  French  language,  while  rising 
and  dressing  In  the  morning.  Thousands  of  words  have  I 
myself  learnt  whUe  walking  for  recreation. 

JBaving  thoroughly  mastered  the  voeabularjr,  take  a  slate 
and  write  down  the  Latin  into  English;  then  write  the 
En^h  into  Latin.  Look  over  what  you  have  done  earefuUy. 
Correct  evenr  mistake  and  error.  If  you  look  into  the  exersiseB 
you  will  find  that  the  Bnglish  will  aSiiBt  you  in  writing  the 
Latin,  and  the  Latin  will  assist  yon  fn  writing  the  Bnglish. 
When  you  have  got  both  the  Latin  and  the  wiglish  into  as 
correct  a  state  as  you  can,  copy  them  neatly  into  a  note-book. 
Having  done  so,  read  them  earefrillT  over,  and  compare  each 
instance  wkh  the  rule  or  the  direction,  and  also  the  example. 
Leave  nothing  until  yon  understand  the  reason.  All  the  ex- 
amples or  illustrations  that  I  give,  as  weU  as  the  chief  rules, 
should  be  committed  to  memory.  Before  you  proceed  to  a 
second  lesson,  ascertain  that  you  are  master  of  tne  lint.  It 
would  be  usefril  to  write  out  the  rules  in  one  eonseentive  view, 
in  order  that,  havine  them  aU  at  once  under  yonr  eye,  yon 
ma^  studjr  them  in  tneir  connexion  and  as  a  whole,  so  as  to  see 
their  bearing  one  upon  another,  and  the  general  vesnlts  to 
which  they  lead.  Such  a  practice  would  have  a  very  beneflelal 
effect  on  your  mind,  by  habituating  It  to  arrangement  and 
order,  and  might  be  expected  to  afford  you  valttlU>le  aid,  both  in 
other  studies  and  in  your  business  pursuits*  Careftilly  avoid 
haste  and  slovenliness.  Do  your  best  in  aU  that  you  under- 
take. "Well"  not  <*much"  should  be  your  watchword. 
Bepeated  reviews  of  the  ground  paseed  over  are  very  desirable. 
Bvery  Saturday  you  should  go  earefrilly  over  what  you  have 
done  daring  the  week.  At  uie  end  of  every  month  the  work 
of  the  menu  should  be  reviewed.  On  arriving  at  a  natural 
division  of  our  subject,  as  for  instance,  when  we  have  treated 
of  the  noons,  you  shoiild  go  over,  and  put  together  in  your 
mind  the  substance  of  whM  has  been  said  thereon.  <*  Be  not 
weary  In  well  doing,  for  in  due  season  you  wiU  reapi  if  you 
faint  not.  (Clal,  vi.  9). 

VOOABULAJIT. 

Curro,  I  run.  The  chief  parts  are  curro, /run ;  currere,  to  rtm  ; 
cacurri,  I  AeM  rtm;  eurtut,  nm.  The  JBngllsh  repreientatlve, 
or  the  element  in  English  derived  firom  the  parts,  is  earr; 
aUo  enrs  or  eonrs.  Cod,  from  eum,  means  wUhi  dis  signifies  In 
diferenidirteHont:  ex  signifies  out  of. 

BxSBOXSa— LiLTIX-E  XOUSH. 

Cwro  and  Its  psrts  give  rise  to  several  Bnglish  words,  as  evrrent, 
("the  current  eoln  of  the  realm;")  mrrvney  ("the  ofreulating 
l")   Another  txan^e  is  found  in  the  phrase  "aeeonnt 


competition. 

I  have  thus,  iny  fellow  student,  opened  out  before  you  an 
immense  field,  it  is  oply  a  hint  or  two  that  I  can  give ;  but 
if  Tou  follow  these  intimations,  you  will  in  time  >yMy-»mft  not 
only  a  lAtin  scholar,  but  a  good  lingiust. 


LEBSONS  IN  GEOMETRY.— No.  I. 

Tbb  term  Otomeirit^  whieh  oomes  from  the  Greek  word  G^onu* 
trio,  literally  signmea  kmd  meatminf,  and  was  originaUy  appUed 
to  the  praotioal  purpose  which  its  name  signifies,  in  the  land 
^^€TP^  the  cradle  of  the  arts  and  seienoes.  Herodotus,  the 
oldest  historian,  with  the  exception  of  Moses,  whose  works 
have  reached  us,  gives  the  following  account  of  its  origin :  **  I 
was  informed  hj  the  priesto  at  Thebes,  that  king  Sesostris 
made  a  distribution  of  the  territory  of  Bgypt  among  all  his 
subjecto,  sssigning  to  each  an  equal  portion  of  land,  in  the 
form  erf  a  quadrangleb  and  that  from  these  allotments  he  used 
to  derive  his  revenue,  by  exacting  every  year  a  certain  tax. 
In  cases,  howeveri  where  »  part  of  the  land  was  washed  away 
by  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile,  the  proprietor  was 
permitted  to  pesent  himself  before  the  king,  and  signify  what 
had  ^^ppened.  The  king  then  used  to  send  proper  officers  to 
exfinine  and  ascertain,  by  admeasurement,  how  much  of  tho 
lanii  had  been  washed  away,  in  order  that  the  amount  of  the 
tax  to  be  paid  for  the  future  might  be  proportional  to  the  land 
which  remained.  From  this  eiroametance,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  geometry  derived  its  origin ;  and  from  hence  it  was  trans- 
mitted into  Greeoe."  The  eiistenee  of  the  pyramids,  the 
ruins  of  the  templee,  and  tha  other  architeetnral  remains  of 
ancient  Egypt,  supply  evidence  that  they  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  geomeuv,  even  in  the  higher  sense  in  which  we 
now  use  the  term ;  althou|^  it  is  posaiUe  that  the  geometrical 
properties  of  figures,  necessary  for  the  oonstruotion  of  such 
works,  might  hnve  been  known  only  in  the  form  of  praUieal 
nOitf  without  any  scientific  arrangenaBt  of  geometrical  truths, 
such  as  are  presented  to  us  in  the  T^^mmts  of  Euclid. 

The  word  geometry,  used  in  its  highest  and  most  extensive 
meaning,  signifies  the  tcimce  ^  9p9mi  or  that  science  which 
investigates  and  treats  of  the  propertiee  of,  and  relations  exist- 
ing amonc,  definite  portions  of  spaoew  under  the  abstract 
division  of  lines,  angles,  surfaces,  snd  volumes,  without  any 
rexsrd  to  the  physical  properties  of  the  bodies  to  which  they 
belong.  In  this  sense,  it  appears  to  be  very  doubtful  whether 
the  Egyptians  or  Chaldeans  knew  anything  of  the  science.  It 
is  to  tiie  Greeks,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  lor  the  real 
origin  of  geometry,  as  an  abstract  science,  lliales,  the  Greek 
philoBopherf  bom  6i0  b.o.|  is  repected,  by  aaeieat  histohana 
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THB  POFDLAB  JSDUOA.TOB. 


to  hftfe  aitooiihed  eren  the  Eg;irptiaiii  hj  hia  knowledge  of 
thifl  idanM*  The  fonnder  of  leieiitific  geometrj  In  Gxeecei 
howerWy  appeen  to  hare  been  Pjthiigorai,  who  wee  bom 
about  M8  B.a  He  dieeoTered  the  celebiated  47th  ^ropoaitioii 
of  tiM  fint  book  of  Budid's  Blementa,  and  "vanooa  other 
WlnaUe  and  important  theorems.  He  waa  great  alio  in 
aatronomT,  baling  antioipated  the  Coperniean  ayatem  of  the 
world.  Of  Plato,  another  great  geometrician,  and  loonder  of 
the  aeademy  at  Athena,  we  haTO  already  spoken  in  onr  first 
inunber.  He  waa  the  first  who  made  some  advanoes  into  what 
ia  eaUed  the  higher  geometry.  The  next  name^  anper-eminent 
in  the  seienoe  of  geometry,  is  that  of  Bnolid,  whose  Elements 
haro  been  the  frmriptU  itH^h  for  learners,  dtunfp  a  period  of 
more  than  2000  Tears.  He  flonzished  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt, 
aboat  B.o.  800,  during  the  reign  of  Pteleaty  Lacoa,  who  waa 
one  of  his  pn^ls,  and  to  n^iom  he  made  the  edeorated  leply, 
when  asked  if  there  was  a  shorter  way  to  geoasetry  than  by 
atodying  hia  Elements : — <<No,  sire,  there  is  no  fnyiil  nMd  to 
geometry. 

The  prince  of  andent  mathematicians,  howerer,  waa  the 
eelebrated  AroUmedes,  bom  at  Srraeiise,  b.o.  2879  about  the 
period  of  the  death  of  Bodid.  ffia  diseoTeriea  in  geooMtry, 
mecihanina  and  hjdroetatiea,  form  a  remarkable  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  mathematical  sdences ;  snd  eren  the  remaina  of 
hia  WQska  which  are  still  extant,  eonstitate  the  most  Tslnable 
part  of  the  ancient  QtnA.  geometry.  He  waa  the  fint  who 
attempted  to  soIto  the  odebrated  problem  of  the  rtcHj/lcmHm 
9f  Umtikr^t  that  is,  finding  a  «<^«^iU  liat  ecwl^  flf«a/ to  the 
oirenmftraioe.     He  found  out  the  beautiftil  rattoa  of  the 

3 Under  to  ita  inscribed  sphere  and  cone,  and  the  quadrature 
one  of  the  conic  aectioBs.  We  haTo,  in  our  second  lesson 
on  arithmetic,  alluded  to  hia  discoreries  in  that  adence.  BUs 
disooreries  in  phydos  or  natursl  philosophy  are  simple,  true, 
and  beautiful.  The  atory  of  the  determmation  of  the  apedflc 
grarity  of  the  golden  crown  of  his  cousin,  Hiero  kmg  of 
Syracuse^  is  wdl  known;  and  the  yery  natural  about  of 
'•JTMrtte,  AMwAa/"— /teat/b«ad<l,  I  km*  fmmdUl  on 
coming  out  of  the  bath,  haa  become  a  *'  houaehold  word." 
Scarcely  less  odebrated  waa  the  fiunoua  Apollonius  of  Perga, 
In  Pamphrlia,  who  flouriahed  at  Alexandria  in  the  rdgn  of 
Ptolemy  fiuergetca,  (firom  b.o.  247  to  222)  another  king  of  the 
aame  Ptolomean  dynaaty,  and  who  waa  called  by  hia  cotempo- 
variaa  the  «*  Great  Geometer."  He  wrote  sersral  books,  full 
of  diaooreries,  on  the  higher  geometry,  and  greatly  extended 
the  domains  of  the  plane  geometry.  Other  geometricians  of 
eminence  arose  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  bequeathed 
the  predous  remaina  of  their  geniua  to  happier  timea.  Clau- 
dius PtdenuBus,  the  author  of  the  great  work  on  astronomy 
called  Mifok  afwtmiB^  the  Ormi  OmUmttioi^  or  Almagest; 
Prapus,  the  author  of  the  JfsfJtwwaftW  OoOteHomt  and  others, 
including  Theon  and  hia  dattfhter  Hypatia,  bring  us  down  to 
the  period  when  the  Alexanorian  library  was  burnt  by  com- 
mand of  the  ^*>^*«"*»Htn  barbarian  Ualiph  Omar,  and  the 
labour  and  learning  of  agea  were  irretoeabfy  destroyed.  The 
dark  agea  auperrened,  and  little  waa  done  in  the  adTancement 
of  science  until  the  ^orioua  inyention  of  printing,  and  the 
genard  rerival  of  lilsrainn  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 


The  sndent  GredL  geometry  was  speedily  made  known  to 
the  modema  through  the  w«*^*"  of  translationa  d^  and  oom- 
nientarieaimcn,thewritingaof  the  great  masters.  TheBle- 
nents  of  Endid,  indeed,  were  reckoned  so  peiftct,  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  siqienede  them;  and  the  only  object  of 
writers  on  geometry  in  generd  waa  to  explain  his  worlcs,  and 
tomake  what  additiona  they  could  to  the  adence,  in  the  same 
maaterly  atyle  of  cco^Msitian.  A  host  of  namea  of  eminent 
aathors  might  be  mentioned,  who  succeeded  in  estoblishing 
the  ermk  gmmthy^  and  in  extending  ita  domaina.  The  prin- 
eipai  of  these,  howerer,  was  Br.  Bobert  Simeon,  professor  of 
matbematifa  in  the  UniTerdty  of  Glasgow,  who  flourished  in 
the  Buddle  of  the  last  century.  His  grand  endeaTour  waa  to 
present  to  modem  Europe  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  as  they 
originally  appeered  in  ancient  Greece.  In  this  he  succeeded 
to  admiration,  and  his  edition  of  thisgreat  work  m*ititM{.i.  i^ 
nputation  to  the  prasent  moment.  He  wss  also  an  origind 
^|[^^<^of  mat  eminence;  and  but  for  the  edat  of  the  new 
^f  mirsnted  by  Ldbnita  and  Kewton,  he  would  hate 
81  a  star  of  the  firat  magnitude.    On  this  interesting 


suljeot,  and  othem  connected  with  it,  we  cannot  now  enterf 
but  we  trust  to  be  aUe,  in  fiiture  numbers  of  this  woxk^  to 
bring  before  our  readera  both  ita  hiatory  and  ita  apnIicaOon, 
aa  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  modem  engines  in  the  discorery 
of  scientific  truth,  and  in  the  derdopment  of  the  phUoaophy 
of  nature. 

In  riring  our  firat  lessons  on  geometry,  we  think  it  adrisaUe 
to  follow  what 


to  have  been  the  naturd  courae  of  ersnta 
in  the  hiatory  of  thia  adence.  The  present  advanced  atato  of 
our  geometiiod  knowledge  waa  preceded  in  early  times  by  a 
speoes  of  praoticd  geeinetry  gathered  from  experience,  and 
suited  to  the  wants  of  thoee  who  required  its  lyplicetion,  be- 
fore any  attempt  waa  made  to  enter  very  deeply  into  the  study 
of  the  theory.  The  latter  waa  left  to  the  adioda  of  the 
philosophers  and  the  academy  of  Plato.  Accordingly,  we 
shall  precede  our  disquisitions  on  the  Elenenti  of  Eudid  and 
other  geometers,  botfi  ancient  «id  modem,  by  a  abort  aystem 
of  praoticd  rulea  and  eaay  explanations  in  this  in^ortant 
adence:  and  we  shall  endeaTour  to  make  the  sulject  both 
simple  and  dear  by  j^lain  definirionsi  suitable  diagrams,  and 
pdpable  demonatrationa,  after  the  manner  of  the  French 
wrUera  on  this  subject,  who  haTe  CTen  in  their  more  daborato 
treatisea  to  a  great  extent  abandoned  the  aystem  of  Eudid« 

DEFINrnONS. 

Aimuimt  or  the  space  which  anybody  in  nature  ooeupiea, 
haa  three  dimensions,  ria.,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 
Thia  ia  Eudid'a  definition  of  a  gmmetntmi  mUS. 

A  pami  is  the  beginning  of  extension,  but  no  part  of  il ; 
henee  it  is  sdd  to  have  position  in  space,  but  no  magnitude. 

A  JbM  is  extension  in  one  direction  onlr ;  hence,  it  is  said  to 
haTO  length  without  breadth.  Hence,  also,  the  extremities  of 
a  line  are  points ;  and  linea  intersect  or  cross  each  other  only 
in  points. 

A  tftw^JU  Imm  U  said,  by  Eudid,  to  be  that  which  liea  Mfd^ 
between  ita  extreme  pointa ;  and,  by  Archimedes,  to  be  the 
ikorUit  diaUmet  between  any  two  points.  Both  of  these  defini- 
tions are  defeetiTe;  the  dmct  is  supplied  thus:  A  straight 
line  ia  auch,  that  if  any  two  points  be  taken  in  it,  the  part 
which  they  intercept  (or  wluch  Uea  between  them),  ia  the 
shortest  line  that  can  be  drawn  between  those  points. 

A  wmhd  lm$  ia  one  composed  of  straight  linea  Joined  at 
their  extremitiea  in  any  manner  whatoTor,  except  that  of 
uniform  direction.  A  mtpmI  Urn,  or  0Mrv#,  is  a  line  whose 
direction  Tariss  at  erery  point. 

Straight  lines,  or  curre  lines,  are  generally  denoted,  ia 
specking  and  writing,  by  two  letleis  placed  commonly  at  their 


extremitiea ;  but,  they  maj  be 
placed  anywhere  on  the  unes 
at  a  distance  from  each  other. 
Thus,  in  fig.  1,  the  letters  a,  b, 
denote  one  straight  line;  the  _ 
letters  o,  d,  another;  and  the 
letters  a,  r,  a  third;  and  these 
straight  lines  sre  respectiTdy 
called  the  straight  linea  4  a, 
0  n,  and  a  f.    A  •traight  line,  ^ 


nff.i. 


J 


to   aerre  as  a 


^ — *— 1 

atandard  for 


as  ▲  a,  may  be  diyided  into 
any  number  of  equd  parts, 
measuring  other  straight  lines. 

A  eom^ination  of  straight,  crooked,  and  curved  linea  is  re. 
riff.fl.  P^Mentedinfig.  2;  AB,  Bo,OD,andnA, 

M  are  each  strdgbt  lines ;  the  combination 

▲  DOB,  beginning  at  a,  and  terminatiiig 
ata,  is  A  crooked  Une;  and  the  line  A  MB, 
beginning  at  A,  and  ending  at  b,  is  a 
cmfvhL  Ini#. 

'  A  fin/aef,  or,  aa  it  is  sometimes  called, 
a  «iep#c^0i«t,uextenaion  in  two  directions;  henee,  itissaidto 
haTC  only  length  and  breadth.  Hence,  also,  the  extremities 
or  boundaries  of  a  surlace  are  linea ;  and  surfooes  inteiaeot  or 
cross  each  other  in  lines. 

JLplam  MM/atff,  mpUm,  is  asurfocein  whichany  two  pointa 
being  taken,  the  Hrtright  Um  between  them  liee  wholly  in  that 
surface ;  or,  it  is  that  surface  with  which  a  atnrigMi  lim  wholly 
coincides,  when  applied  to  it  in  CTery  direction.  Any  other 
surface,  not  composed  of  plane  surfoeesy  is  called  a  mrw9i 
•urisce. 


/ 
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JWtfflM  ttrmiffki  Unet  are  such   as   lie  in  the  same  plane. 
md  which  tiiough  produced  ever  so  far  both  ways,    Yig.  8. 
do  not  meet  (fig.  8).  '—^ 

An  anffle  i»  the  inclination  of  two  strught  lines  to 

each  other,  which  meet  in  a  point,  and  are  not  in  the  same 
direction.  The  point  in  which  they  meet  is  called  their  ptrtex^ 
and  each  of  them  is  called  a  sitU  otUgoi  the  angle.  The  angle 
itself  is  generally  called  a  plane  rcetUimal  tmgU^  because  it 
necessarily  lies  in  a  plane,  and  is  formed  of  straight  Knet,  Ow^ 
mUnealtmgUa  are  such  as  are  formed  on  the  surmce  of  a  sphere 
or  globe  ;  but  the  consideration  of  such  angles  belongs  to  the 
higber  eeometry.  The  magnitudes  of  angles  do  not  depend 
on  the  Tengths  of  their  legs  or  sides,  but  on  the  degree  or 
amount  of  aperture  between  them,  taken  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  Tertex. 

An  angle  is  generally  represented  by  three  letters,  one  of 
which  is  afwaf^Bf^oMdtit  the  vertex,  to  distinguish  it  particularly 
from  every  other  angle  in  a  given  figure,  and  the  other  two 


Fig.  4. 


are  placed  somewhere  on  thele^  of  the  angle, 
but  generally  at  their  extremities ;  and  in 
reading  or  m  speaking  of  the  angle,  the 
letter  at  the  vertex  is  slways  placed  between 
the  other  two,  and  uttered  or  written  accord- 
ingly. Thus,  in  fig.  4,  which  represents  an 
anp^le,  the  name  or  the  angle  is  either  b  A  o  or  cab:  the 
pomt  A  is  called  its  vertex ;  and  the  straight  lines  b  a,  o  a,  its 
■ides  or  legs. 

Angles  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  right  and  obligue,  and 
oblique  angles  are  divided  into  two  species,  aeute  and  obtuee. 

When  one  straight  line  meets  another,  at  any  point  between 
its  extremities,  and  makes  the  adjacent  or  contiguous  angles 
equal  to  each  other,  each  of  them  is  called  a  right  angle,  and  the 


Plf.5. 


legs  of  each  of  these  angles  are  said  to  be 
perpendteular  to  one  another.  Thus,  in 
fig.  5,  the  straight  line  A  sitneets  the  straight 
lue  0  D  in  the  point  a,  and  makes  the  ad- 
jacent angles  o  a  b,  d  a  b,  equal  to  each 
other;  each  of  these  angles  is  therefore 
called  a  right  angle  ;  and  the  straight  line  a  b 
is  'said  to  be  perpendienlar  to  the  straight 
line  A  o,  or  D  a,  and  consequently  AoorAD^         ^  » 

is  perpendicular  to  a  b. 

When  one  straight  line  meets  another,  at  any  point  between 

its  extremities,  and  makes  the  adjacent  angles  unequal  to 

each  other,  each  of  them  is  called  an  Aligue  angle ;  that  which  is 

Fiff.  0.  greater  than  a  right  angle  is  called 

B  an  obtuae  angle :  and  that  which  is 

less  than  a  right  angle  is  called  an 
acute  anffle.  Thus,  in  fig.  6,  the 
straight  Bne  a  b  meets  the  straight 
line  0  D,  in  the  point  a,  and  mf£es 
0  the  adjacent  angles  unequal  to 
each  other ;  each  of  these  angles  is  therefore  called  an  obtme 
anale  ;  the  angle  cab,  which  is  greater  than  a  right  angle,  is 
called  obtnte:  and  the  angle  dab,  which  is  less  than  a  right 
angle,  is  called  acute, 

JL  plane  JIgure  in  geometry,  is  a  portion  of  a  plane  surfiu>e, 
inclosed  by  one  or  more  lines,  or  boundaries,  llie  sum  of  aU 
the  boundaries  is  called  the  perimeter  of  the  figure,  and  the 
portion  of  surface  contained  within,  is  called  its  area, 
^  A  circle  is  a  plane  figure  contained  or  bounded  by  a  curve 
line,  called  the  dreumferenee  or  periphery,  which  is  such  ihaX 
aU  straight  lines  drawn  trom  a  certain  point  within  the  tL^oi^ 
to  the  circumference  are  equal  to  each  other.  This  point  is 
called  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  each  of  the  straight  lines  is 
called  the  radiue.  The  straight  line  drawn  through  the  centre 
and  terminated  at  both  ends  m  the  circum-  „  Fi;.  7. 
ferenoe,  is  called  the  diameter  of  the  eirele. 
It  is  plain,  from  the  definition  that  all  the 
radU  must  be  equal  to  each  other;  that  all 
the  diameters  must  be  equal  to  each  other, 
and  that  the  diameter  is  always  double  the 
radius.  In  speaking  or  writing,  the  circle 
it  usually  denoted  by  three  letters  placed, 
at  any  distance  from  each  otiier,  around 
the  circumference ;  thus,  in  fig.  7,  the  circle  is  denoted  by 
Um  letters  a  o  b,  or  a  b  b  ;  or,  by  any  three  of  the  other  letten 
•BthiBcircamfereQoe*   The  point  o  la  the  centre,  either  of  the] 


straight  lines  OAfOi^oo^OB,  isa  radius,  and  the  straight 
line  A  B  is  a  diameter. 

An  orcoiB,  circle  is  any  part  of  its  circumference ;  the  ehard 
of  an  arc  a  the  straight  fine  which  joins  its  extremities.  A 
eegment  of  a  circle  is  the  surface  inclosed  by  an  arc  and  its 
chord.  A  aector  of  a  circle  is  the  surface  inclosed  by  an  are, 
and  the  two  radii  drawn  from  its  extremities.  Thus,  in  fig.  7 
the  portion  of  the  circumference  a  k  o,  whose  extremities  are 
A  and  c,  is  an  arc ;  and  the  remaining  portion  a  b  c,  having 
the  same  extremities  is  also  an  arc ;  the  straight  line  a  c  is  tL 
chord  of  either  of  these  arcs.  The  surface  included  between 
the  arc  A  X  o  and  its  chord  a  o,  is  the  se^ent  a  m  o ;  there  is 
also  the  segment  A  b  c.  The  surface  mduded  between  the 
radii  o  o,  o  b,  and  the  arc  c  b,  is  called  the  sector  cob;  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  circle  is  also  a  sector. 

A  eemicirele  is  the  segment  whose  chord  is  a  diameter.  Thus 
in  fie.  7.  A  b  B,  or  A  B  B  is  a  semicircle.  The  term  semicircle, 
which  literally  means  half-a-cbrcle,  is  restricted  in  geometry 
to  the  se^ent  thus  described ;  but  there  are  many  ouer  ways 
of  obtainmg  hall  a  circle. 

Plane  rectilineal  figures  are  described  under  various  heads ; 
as  trilateral  or  triangular ;  quadrilateral  or  quadrangular ;  and 
multilateral  or  polygonal. 

A  txian^e  (fig.  8)  is  a  plsne  rectilineal  figure  contained  by 
three  straight  Imes,  which  are  called  its  sides.  No  figure  can 
be  formed  of  two  straight  lines ;  hence,  an  Fig.  8. 

angle  is  not  a  figtu'e,  its  legs  being  unlimited 
as  to  length.     7?rianp;les   are  divided  into 
various  kinds,  accordmg  to  the  relation  of 
their  sides  or  of  their  angles ;  as  equilateral,  isosceles,  and 
scalene ;  right-angled,  obtuse-angled,  and  acute-angled. 
Fig.  9.         An   equilateral  (equal   sided)    triangle.  Fig.  10. 
is  that  which  has  three  equal  straight  Imes 
or  sides  (fig.  9). 

An  ieoaeelee  (equal-l^ged)  triangle,  is 
that  which  has    only   two  equal    sides 

(fig.  10). 

A  ecalenc  (unequal)  triangle,  is  that  which  has  all  its  sides 
unequal  (fig.  11). 

A  right-angled  triangle  is  that  which  has  one  of 
its  angles  a  right  angle  Tfig.  11),  in  which  the 
angle  at  a  is  the  right  anele.    The  side  opposite 
to  the  right  angle  is  called  the  hypotenuee  (the 
subtense,  or  line  stretched  under  the  right  angle)  ^ 
and  the  other  two  sides  are  called  the  baee  and  iheperpendicular  ; 
the  tw6  latter  being  interchangcAle  according  to  the  position 
of  the  triangle. . 

An  obtuee-^mgled  triangle  ia  that  which  has  one  of  its  angles 
an  obtuse  angle  (fig.  8). 

An  aeute-angled  triangle  is  that  which  has  all  its  angles 
acute ;  figs.  9  and  10  are  examples  as  to  the  angles,  but  there 
is  no  restriction  as  to  the  sides. 

In  any  triangle,  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  of  one 
of  its  angles  perpendicular  to  the  opposite  side,  or  to  that  aids 
produced  (that  is  extended  beyond  either  of  its  extremites  in 
a  continued  straight  line),  is  called  the  perpendicular  of  the 
triangle ;  as  in  fig.  12,  where  the  dotted  line  is  the  perpen- 
dicular of  the  triangle ;  and  in  fig.  18,  where  the  dotted  line 
drawn  from  the  point  o  to  the  dotted  part  of  the  base  produced 
is  the  perpendicular  of  the  triangle. 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  IS. 


Fig.  13. 


Aguadrilateraijlfure, 

or   quadrangle,    is    a 

plane  rectilineal  figure 

contained     by      four 

straight   lines,    called 

its  sides.   The  straight    ,  , 

line  which  joins  the 
vertices  of  any  two  of  its  opposite  angles,  is  called  its  diagon^ 
Quadrangles  are  divided  into  various  kinds,  according  to  the 
relation  of  their  sides  and  angles ;  as  parallelograms,  inoludmg 
the  rectangle,  the  square,  the  rhombus,  and  the  rhom- 
boid ;  and  trapeziums,  including  thf«  a  Fig.  14.  b 
trapesoid. 

A  parallelogram  is  a  plane  quad- 
rilateral figure,  whose  <n>po6ite 
sides  are  parallel;  thusj  fig.  H, 
A  c  B  D,  is  a  parallelogram,  and  a  b, 
0  J>y  axe  its  diagonals. 


> 


THB  POPUIiAR  RDUCUITOR. 


W1t*Vk 


are 


II1I>1IbI<I1I  MM; 

right    anglet 


Fif.  ic. 


Wig.  17. 


▲ 
whose,  angles 
(flg.  16). 

A  ifNSfv  is  a  rc^taagley  whose 
sides  are  all  equal  (flg.  16). 
A  rhomboid    is   a  parallelograini 
whose  angles  are  oblique  Tfig.  14). 

A  rAesi^,  or  loaenge,  is     Fig.  19« 
ft  rhomboid,    whoso    sides       ^ 
are  all  equal  (fig.  17). 

A  trapenmm   is  a  plane 
quadrilateral  figure,  whose 
opBOsite  sides  are  not  pa-    \  ^^ 
rsUel  (fig.  18).  V^ 

A  trapezoid  is    a   plane  quadrilateral  figure,  which  has 
two  of  iu  sides  parallel  (fig.  10). 

A  muUiiatond  figure  or  |M^yo»,  is  a  |ilane 
rectilineal  figure,  of  any  number  of  aides. 
The  term  is  generally  applied  to  any  figure 
whoso  sides  exceed /our  m  number.  Poly* 
gons  are  diTided  into  reg^dor  and  i^npOmri 
the  fbtmer  having  all  their  aides  and  anglea 


A 


equal  to  each  other ;  and  the  latter  haying  any  Tariatioa  whai- 
f\%.  90.  ever  in  theae  re^eets.    The  sum  of  §XL  the 

sides  of  a  polygon  is  csUed  its  pmrimoUt^ 
and  when  viewed  in  position  its  mmAmt. 
Irregular  polygons  are   also  divided  into 
eotwm  ana  mn-^omtat    or,  those  whose 
'angles  are  all  ss/iM,  and  those  of  whish 
one  or  more  an  f-^ntrmii.     The  irregular 
polygon  (fig.  20),  has  its  angles  at  b,  o,  and 
D,  salient ;  and  its  sngles  at  ▲  and  ■,  re-sotrant. 
I^flyffoni  are  also  mvided  into  classes,  aeoording  to  the 
number  of  their  sides;    ss,  the  jmm-      «    ^ 
toffOH  (fig.  21),  having  five  sides ;  the      "*' "' 
hifoffon  (fig.  22),  having  six  sides ;  the 
heptagon  having  seven  sides ;  the  ssto- 
gon  having  eight  sides  |   and  so  on. 
According  to  this  nomenclature,  the 
triangle  is  called  a  trigom^   and  the 
quadrangle  a  tetragon, 

QUBSTZOKS  Oir  THB  FRBCXDIira  Lbssoit. 

What  ii  a  geometrical  solid  ?  what  is  a  point  ?  a  Une  ?  a 
straight  Une  ?  a  crooked  line  ?  a  curve  ? 

How  are  lines  denoted  ?  what  is  a  surface  ?  a  plane  !  an  aaale  ? 

What  are  parallel  straight  lines  ?  how  are  angles  denoted }  now 
sre  they  divided  ?  what  is  a  right  angle  ?  an  oblique  angle  }  an 
acute  angle  ?  an  obtuse^ogla  ? 

What  18  a  plane  figure  ?  lu  perimeter  ?  ita  area  \  a  eirsle  ?  its 
circumference  ?  its  centre  }  its  radius  ?  its  diameter  7 

How  is  a  oircle  denoted?  what  is  sn  are  ?  a  sherd  ?  a  segment  ? 
a  spctor  ?  a  semicircle  ? 

How  are  plane  reetilineal  figares  divided  ?  what  (s  a  triangle }  an 
equilateral  triangle  ?  an  isosoeles  ?  a  acaleos  ?  a  right-angled  trian- 
gle? an  obtuse-angled?  an  acttte*«nglsd  r  die  perpendloular  of  a 
triangle? 

In  a  right-angled  triangle,  what  are  the  hypotenuse,  the  base, 
and  the  perpemucular  ? 

What  is  a  quadrilateral  flAure  ?  how  are  quadrangles  divided  ? 
what  is  a  diagonal  ?  a  parallelogram  ?  a  rectangle  r  a  square  ?  a 
rhombus  ?  a  rhomboid  ?  a  trapesium  ?  a  trapesoid  ?  a  polygon  ? 

How  are  polygons  dirided?  what  is  the  difference  between 
regular  and  irregular  polygons  ?  what  is  perimeter  ?  contour  ? 
salient?  re-entrant?  pentagon?  hexagon?  heptagon?  trigon? 
tetragon? 

LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  QItAMMAR.-^No.  IL 

BTTMOLOGY. 

SvpposxM « that  you  have  acquired  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of 
the  eounde  of  the  different  letters  in  the  slphabet,  you  should 
next  apply  yourself  to  the  study  of  the  most  correct  way  of 
putting  them  together,  ao  aa  to  form  words  rightly  spelled, 
andaentencea  properly  constructed.  To  do  this  you  must  find 
out  how  words  have  been  formed — ^how  many  di^rent  sorts 
of  words  there  are — ^whet  is  ti^eir  exact  meaning — and  the  way 
m  which  thev  may  be  changed  or  altered,  according  to  the 
Ideas  which  the  writer  or  apeaker  may  wiah  to  express.  This  is 
fta  mmnd  gmt  of  J9B||lish  Qrammari  and  it  if  eaUea  Btiiioj;K>ftT, 


Words  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  first,  those  which 
are  primitioe :  secondly,  those  which  are  dtrioed, 

IHmitioet,  or  original  words,  are  words  which  have  been 
purposely  formed  to  express  one  idea ;  they  are  words  which 
have  not  been  tsken  from  any  other  word,  snd  which  canno* 
be  reduced  so  as  to  be  more  simple.  Thus,  the  words  mtmf 
boot.  thiUf  home,  &c.,  express  a  complete  sense,  and  nothing 
ean  be  taken  firom  them. 

JDerimHvee  are  words  which  sre  drawn  out  of  others,  or 
which  take  pert  or  psrts  of  others,  or  which  sre  formed  by 
joinins  two  words  together,  so  ss  to  mske  a  new  word  meaning 
sometning  difEerent  from  the  others ;  ss  manJkimL  bookbinder, 
childUke,  honeehe^fer,  kc.  All  theee  words  you  will  see  may  be 
reduced  {  manJkind  may  be  reduced  to  mem,  and  still  express  a 
complete  sense ;  and  so  msy  the  other  wonls. 

There  are  tm  aorta  of  worda  in  the  Sngliah  language :  theae 
are  commonly  called  Pabxs  of  Sfxbch,  and  the  names  given 
to  them  are  as  follow  :— Article,  Noun,  Pronoun,  Adjective, 
Yerb,  Participle,  Adverb,  Conjunction,  Preposition,  Interjec- 
tion. Bach  of  these  must  be  studied  sepsrately .  That  you  may 
have  a  f^eneral  view  of  the  whole  subject,  a  brief  mention  of 
them  Will  be  made  here,  though  each  wiU  afterwards  be  ex- 
plaiDod  more  fully.  It  is  supposed  that  in  the  English  lan- 
guage thers  are  about  eieftg  ihwlmnd  words ;  of  course,  each  of 
taeae  words  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  the  following  ten  petrte 
nt^pooeh, 

1.  The  A&TioLB  is  placed  before  a  noun,  to  point  it  out,  and  to 
Ax  its  exact  meaning. 

2.  The  Now  is  ths  asms  of  anything. 

8.  The  FaoirouH  is  used  for,  or  instead  of  a  noun,  to  prsvsnt  its 
being  repeated  too  often. 

i.  The  An^BOTiVB  expreases  ths  psrtioular  quality  or  property 
of  the  noun. 
6.  The  VaaB  expresses  action,  being,  or  suffering. 

6.  Ths  PAmnoiPiJi  is  a  word  derived  from  a  verb,  and  partakea 
of  the  nature  both  of  a  verb  and  an  adjective. 

7.  The  Advb&b  describes  the  quality,  or  dreumstanee,  or  pecu- 
liar meaning  of  other  words,  and  is  joined  either  to  a  verb,  an 
adJeetiTe,  a  participle,  or  another  adverb. 

6.  The  CoNYVxf  onoN  Joins  the  several  words  or  parts  of  sentencee 
together. 

9.  The  P&bpositxon  is  commonly  set  before  words  to  connect 
them,  or  to  show  their  relation. 

The  Iktbbjbction  expreases  some  sudden  emotion  of  mind. 

I.  Thb  Abticlb. 

Thb  Abtiolb  is  a  part  of  apeech  set  before  nouns,  to  point 
them  out,  and  to  fix  their  exact  meaning.  There  are  in  the 
English  language  two  articles,  a  or  ain,  and  the.  The  a  and  an 
are  reckoned  but  as  one,  because  a  becomee  en  when  it  is 
placed  before  a  vowel ;  that  is,  before  a,  e,  «,  o,  and  «  abort, 
as  an  urn ;  also  before  a  mute,  or  an  A  that  is  not  sounded,  as 
am  hour ;  if  the  A  be  sounded,  the  article  a  only  is  used,  as.  a 
haven.  The  article  a  is  used  before  all  worda  beginning  with 
a  consonant,  as,  a  shoe,  a  boot  |  also  before  u  long,  that  is, 
when  it  has  the  sound  of  yoe^  as  in«  a  useful  book,  not  on  useful 
book,  or,  a  union,  not  en  union. 

Articles  are  dinded  into  two  classes,  definite  and  indefinite. 
An  ind^ite  article  is  one  which  does  not  define  the  particular 
meaning  or  application  of  the  word  before  which  it  is  placed ; 
or  which  speaks  of  things  in  general,  things  which  are  com> 
mon,  or  of  which  there  are  many  of  the  same  sort.  A  and 
an  are  indefinite  for  this  reasons  as  if  you  were  to  sav,  a 
book,  a  man,  an  apple,  you  would  not  be  undetstooa  as 
meaning  anv  particular  book,  or  man,  or  apple. 

2%e  is  called  Uie  d^ite  article,  because  it  defines  your 
meaning,  and  fixes  it  to  one  parucular  thing ;  as,  the  book,  the 
man,  the  apple ;  that  is,  some  particular  book,  or  man,  or 
apple.  If  you  were  to  enter  a  coffee-room,  and  say  to  the 
waiter,  "  Lend  me  a  paper,"  he  would  bring  you  the  first  that 
came  to  hand ;  but  u  you  saw  the  Tknee'm,  his  hand,  and  said, 
lend  me  the  paper,"  he  would  understand  you  as  asking  for 
that  particular  paper.  For  this  reason  the  definite  article  is 
sometimes  called  the  dem/onttrative  article,  as,  when  pointing  to 
an  individual,  we  aayp  '*  That  is  the  man  I  wish  to  employ/' 
or  <*  This  is  the  book  I  wsnt  you  to  lend  me." 

The  article  the  mav  be  set  before  nouns  both  of  the  singular 
and  plural  number,  because  we  can  speak  definitely  of  many 
aaweUafof  oiMi  asi  <A# meoi  <A# booksi  ^applet. 
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•  Xbe  artielei  are  uaaiatimn  placed  before  an  acyectiye,  when 
it  precedes  a  noun,  aa,  an  admirable  painting,  or,  7!ltf  better  daf 
t\$  better  deed. 

The  definite  article  ths  iaaometimee  set  before  adyerbs  in  the 
comparatiye  ind  superlatiye  d^irees,  as,  7%e  more  ths  merrier ; 
or,  The  oftener  I  look  at  BaffaeUe's  paintings,  the  more  I  admire 
them. 

Articles  are  sometimes  found  joined  to  proper  names,  for 
the  ptirpose  of  giying  them  distinction  or  eminence ;  thus  we 
say  of  some  large  town,  it  is  quite  a  London,  that  is,  a  place 
as  busy  or  |is  bustling  as  London ;  or,  the  Howards,  that  is,  the 
family  of  the  Howards ;  or,  he  is  a  Wellington,  that  U,  a  man 
as  distinguished  for  skill  and  brayery  as  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  or,  tfte  Caesars,  that  is,  the  fioman  emperors  of  the 
name  of  Csesar. 

Some  nouns  are  used  without  articles;  such  as  proper 
names,  Jbtdrew^  London,  Paris ;  ox  names  of  attributed  or  mental 
qualities,  as,  beauty,  goodnature,  virtm,  eharity,  &c.;  or  words  in 
which  nothing  Is  implied  but  tke  mere  existenee  of  the  thing, 
as.  This  is  not  silk,  but  cotton  >  or.  This  is  not  gold,  but  sUyer 
gilt.  There  are  also  nouns  which  will  not  admit  the  use  of 
the  article,  as  when  words  are  to  be  taken  in  their  largest  and 
most  general  sense ;  thus  we  say,  Man  is  a  rational,  an  ac- 
countable creature ;  that  is,  aU  mm^  without  exception,  are 
rational  and  accountable. 
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Trb  difficulty  of  inyenting  names  for  all  numbers  eyen  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  of  rememberii^  them  after  they  were 
invented,  evidently  led  to  the  classification  and  arrangement 
exhibited  in  our  system  of  numeration,  which  was  explained 
in  the  first  lesson.  The  next  difficulty  would  be  ^at  of  per- 
forming cidculations  by  the  help  of  the  mere  names — ^a  process 
which,  in  such  a  case,  must  either  be  done  mentally,  or  with 
the  assistance  of  the  ten  fingers.  The  use  x>f  smidl  stones  or 
pebbles  (in  Latin.  ealeuUJ,  for  the  purpose  of  making  eaieuia- 
tions,  is  indicated  by  the  origin  of  the  word  itself.  The  nepea- 
sity  of  inyenting  signs  or  characters  to  represent  numbers,  and 
to  facilitate  the  process  of  computation,  would  become  more 
and  more  obyious  as  society  adyanced  in  ciyilisation.  At 
first,  men  would  most  naturally  employ  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  in  eyery  language,  as  the  readiest  marks  for 
numbers.  Hence,  we  find  that  this  practice  was  adopted  by 
the  Hebrews,  tiie  G^reeks,  the  Romans,  and  yarious  other 
nations  of  antiquity.  In  the  two  oldest  collections  of  writings 
in  the  world,  the  BiNe^  and  the  works  of  JToifMr— the  one 
written  in  H.ebrew  and  the  other  in  Greek — ^the  letters  of  the 
alphabets  of  these  languages  are  respectiyely  used  to  denote 
the  whole  or  parts  of  these  books,  in  their  proper  numerical 
order.  Tlie  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  any  language,  howeyer, 
would  go  but  a  little  way  in  expressing  numbers  by  signs, 
unless  some  system  of  <uassiflcation  and  arrangement  were 
adopted,  or  some  method  oi  increasing  their  yalue,  according 
CO  a  fixed  scale,  introduced. 

For  the  purpose  of  expressing  large  numbers  by  signs,  the 
Hebrews  divided  •  the  letters  of  their  alphabet  into  tiiree 
classes  of  nine  characters  each,  to  denote  unite,  tene,  and 
hundrede,  respecdyely ;  and  as  this  alphabet  <?iintained  only 
22  letters,  they  adopted  Jtve  of  its  letters,  which  had  a  Jkiai 
form  (that  is,  a  peculiar  form  when  they  terminated  a  word), 
to  complete  the  class  of  himdreds.  The  whole  collection  of 
signs  was  then  arranged,  as  in  the  following  table;— 
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ligni 

.    Kamei. 

Talaet. 

sigiu 

•   Namfls.   Yalaes. 

Signs 

.    Names. 

Valttei. 

M 

Aleph 

1 

% 

Yodh 

10 

P 

Qoph 

100 

D 

Beth 

2 

f 

Kaph 

20 

n 

Resh 

200 

n 

Gimel 

3 

Lamedh 

30 

xo 

Shin 

300 

T 

Daleth 

4 

ID 

Mem 

40 

n 

Tay 

400 

n 

He 

5 

3 

Nun 

50 

T 

Kaph 

fm 

1 

Vay 

6 

D 

Samekh 

60 

D 

Mem 

600 

T 

Za^'in 

7 

^ 

Ayin 

70 

] 

Nun 

700 

n 

ChetL 

8 

!3 

Pe 

80 

r 

Pe 

800 

— 

Teth 

% 

S 

Tsadhe 

90 

Tsadhe 

900 

In  combining  different  numbers,  the  greater  is  put  fint. 
according  to  the  Hebrew  mode  of  writing ;  thus,  m^,  11 ;  and 
H3p»  ^21.  The  number  15  is  marked  by  the  letters  im, 
mstead  of  the  letters  jy^,  because  the  latter  commence  the 
name  of  God  in  Hebrew.  The  thtmeande  are  denoted  by  the 
uniU  with  two  dote  aboye— thus,  j^,  1,000,  Geeeniuef  in  his 
grammar,  says  that  this  numeral  use  of  the  letters  did  not 
occur  in  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  was  firpt  found  on 
the  coins  of  the  Maccabees  in  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era. 

the  Greeks,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Hebrews,  diyided 
the  letters  of  their  alphabet  into  three  claases  of  nine  cha^ 
racters  each,  to  denote  unite,  tens,  and  hundreds,  respectively  5 
and  as  this  alphabet  contained  only  24  letters,  they  adopted 
three  marks  which  were  formerl;^  used  as  letters  in  the  more 
ancient  Greek  alphabet,  introducing  one  into  the  class  of  unite, 
one  into  that  of  tene,  and  one  into  that  of  hundrede.  The  whole 
of  the  chari^cters  thud  arranged  are  shown  in  the  following 
table  ;— 
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Sifiii. 

Kamet.  Yahiei. 

Signs. 

Names.  Talues. 

BigBM, 

Names.  Values. 

a 

Alpha 

1 

1 

Iota           10 

f 

Eho         100 

0 
7 

Beta 

Gamma 

a 

3 

X 

X 

Kappa      20 
Lambda    SO 

t 

r 

Sigma  200 
Tau         300 

i 

Delta 

4 

A* 

Hu            40 

V 

Upsilon  400 
Phi          500 

1 

Epsilon 

6 

y 

Nu            50 

P 

r 

Bau 

6 

1 

Xi             60 

X 

Chi          600 

K 

Zeta 

7 

0 

Omicron  70 

% 

Psi          700 

.« 

Eta 

8 

« 

Pi             80 

m 

Omega   800 

9 

Theta 

9 

h 

Koppa      00 

7> 

Sampi     900 

The  thoueande  in  the  Greek  system  of  notation  were  denoted 
by  the  same  letters  as  the  unite,  with  a  dash,  or  accentual  mark 
under;  thus,   « ,  1,000.    Myriads,  (u  tene  0/  thoueande,  were 

denoted  by  the  same  letters  with  the  letter  M  undei^— as  /[ 

10,000.  Instead  of  placing  the  letter  M  under,  sometimes  the 
letters  Mu  were  placed  to  the  right  of  the  number  o^  myriads, 
and  sometimes  only  a  point,  instead  of  either,  was  placed  in 
the  same  position,  to  indicate  the  same  thing.  Archimedes 
extended  this  notation,  by  taking  the  square  of  the  myriad  as 
a  new  unit  or  period,  and  forming  a  series  of  periods  eon- 
taining  eight  figures  in  each;  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
express  a  number  sufllcient  to  denote  all  the  sands  of  the  soa. 
This  system  of  notation.  In  some  respects,  anticipated  the 
modem  systems ;  and  in  others,  surpassed  them ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  was  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  the  learned. 
The  same  mathematician,  one  of  the  mightiest  geniuses  of 
antiqui^^,  anticipated  the  discoyery  of  logarithms,  by  a  few 
hafjpy  tnoughts,  which  were  allowed  to  lie  dormant  for  2,000 
yeurs,  until  Napier  promulgated  his  immortal  inyention,  in 
1614,  and  in  his  turn  forestalled  the  discoyeries  of  later  times. 
The  origin  of  the  notable  improyement  in  notation,  by  which 
the  nine  characters  for  unite  only  were  employed,  and  the 
eighteen  for  tene  and  hundrede,  thrown  aside,  is  still  a  doubtftxl 
questi(m,  although  it  has  generally  been  attributed  to  tho 
Arabs  or  Moors  of  Spain,  and  examples  of  a  similar  notation 
are  to  be  found  in  India.  This  improyement  consists  in  giying 
to  these  nine  characters  a  rUative  value — that  is,  a  yalue 
depending  on  their  positions,  as  well  as  an  abeohUe  value  depend- 
ing on  their  names.  Thus  denoting  the  place  of  \mite  by  a 
certain  fixed  mark  or  character,  and  placing  each  of  the  nine 
primary  characters  to  the  left  of  it,  their  ydues  are  increased 
tenfold,  so  that  no  new  characters  are  necessary  t(^  denote  the 
tene ;  again,  denoting  the  place  of  tene  and  unite  by  two  of  the 
same  fixed  marks  or  characters,  and  placing  each  of  the  nine 
primary  characters  to  the  left  of  these,  their  yalues  are 
wcreased  a  hundred-fold,  so  that  no  new  characters  are  neces- 
sary to  denote  the  hundrede.  It  is  eyident  that  this  process 
may  be  extended  indefinitely,  and  applied  so  as  to  denote  not 
only  all  the  numbers  whose  names  are  expressed  or  indicated 
in  our  system  of  numeration,  but  all  numbers  whatsoeyer, 
although  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  numerical  nomenclature. 
The  fint  nine  letters  of  any  alphabet  would,  of  course,  answei 
the  purpose  of  denoting  the  unite,  and  a  dot  or  any  new  lettet 
ought  be  employed  to  denote  the  yacant  places  of  units,  tens, 
k^,  as  they  occur.    The  nine  charaotcn,  and  the  oiphw 
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(iHiidi  fltaada  for  BoUiiiig  hj  itself^  and  it  only  employed  to 
tnoKMse  the  Talae  of  other  numbers),  now  ntoaily  tdopted  in 
idl  ciTiliaed  oonntiiet,  ue  the  following— Tis.« 
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cipher,  one,  two,  three,  four,  ftTe,  six,  MTen,  eight,  nine. 

H.  Chasles,  «  French  writer  who  has  recently  made  eeme 
ourioui  reeewches  in  the  history  of  the  mathematics,  main- 
tains that  these  characters  hare  descended  to  ns  from  the 
G^reeks  and  the  l^m^nm,  with  the  whole  system  of  dedmsl 
noution.  He  aaaerU  that  a  Terr  obscure  passage  in  the 
writings  of  Boethios,  a  Boman  philosopher  and  senator,  who 
fioi^shed  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  eentarr,  has  a  direct  refioence 
to  onr  decimal  system  of  notation ;  that  yarioas  mannscript 
treatises  written  between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centories 
relate  to  the  same  subject;  that  the  odebiated  Gerbert  (after- 
wards Pope  Sylrester  H.)  had  greatly  oontribnted  to  introduce 
and  extend  the  knowledge  of  Ihe  decimal  system,  in  the  east, 
towards  the  end  of  the  toith  century ;  and  that  the  apparatus 
employed  to  fuiliute  operations  in  this  STSIem,  which  was 
unquestionably  constructed  on  the  decimal  scale,  was  uni- 
Tefsally  denominated  the  mkmau  P]ftkag9riem,  or  JVlAeMrw'* 
ieerd;  until  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  hi  the 
earlT  part  of  this  century,  the  tipker,  which  had  beat  preceded 
in  tne  Qreek  notation  by  a  dol  or  period,  was  known  at  first  by 
the  names  of  rola,  rofvlis,  t^,  and  afterwards  by  those  of 
eirtmlmi  and  effra,  or  cipkra.  The  term  e^pAa^,  howerer,  is 
applicable  to  aU  the  characters  used  in  our  system  of  notation ; 
and  the  art  of  arithmetic  itself  is  hence  called  c^Acrm^.  This 
word  ia  eridently  derired  from  the  Hebrew  yerb  mipkar,  $9 
nmmberg  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  CTen  the  vf  of  number- 
ing itself^  as  wdl  as  the  symbols  employed  in  it,  may  hsTe 
2 read  over  the  east  from  the  people  who  originally  spake 
is  language. 

At  the  revlTal  of  literature,  the  inTcntion  of  the  arithmetical 
characters  was  ascribed  to  the  Indians,  from  whom  it  waa 
pretended  they  came  to  us,  through  the  Arabians ;  snd  the 
characters  themselTes  were  denominated  ffurm  Judimm,  In 
this  way  all  trace  of  the  ancient  system  of  notation,  prcserred 
in  the  mbmctig  Pptkaaoriem,  was  insensibly  lost  in  the  writings 
ci  the  modems,  wnile  some  ideas,  no  doubt  taken  tnm,  the 
Arabic  literature,  were  introduced.  EEence,  at  the  present 
tune,  all  remembrance  of  the  abacus,  and  of  the  real  ori|^  of 
our  system  of  notation,  has  disappeared,  and  thdr  origin  is 
referred  to  the  Arabians  and  the  Hindoos.  Many  passages, 
howeyer,  in  the  works  of  writers  on  the  subject,  even  so  late 
as  the  sixteenth  century,  show  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
ori^  of  our  decimal  system  waa  not  then  completely  forgotten. 
It  IS  also  important  to  obsenre,  that  those  who  ascribe  its 
origin  to  the  Arabians,  or  the  Asiatica,  do  not  assert  that  we 
haye  presenred  the  characters  employed  by  the  inyentors; 
and  it  may,  indeed,  be  shown  that  the  characters  we  now  use 
are  extremely  analogous  to  those  of  Boethius,  as  well  as  to 
those  which  were  employed  in  the  treatises  on  the  mkaeu$ 
written  during  the  middle  ages.  The  following  are  the 
characters  which  M.  ChasleB  has  disooyered  in  a  manuscript 
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of  the  twelfth  century,  which  treats  of  the  «l«nit  Pptkmponem, 
I  ris. :— 


5 


8 


Prom  the  preceding  obserrations,  it  is  erident  that  the 
Bomana,  especially  those  who  were  initiated  into  the  doctrines 
of  Pythagoras,  employed  in  their  mathematical  calculations  a 
system  of  notation  and  a  set  of  characters  yery  similsr  to  our 
own,  and  ycaqr  difBerent  from  those  which  they  used  in  their 
ordinary  writugs,  and  which  are  denominated  BomtmJIpwrm. 
Aa  these  are,  to  this  day,  yery  often  used  for  yarious  common 
purposes  smong  ourseWes,  such  ss  psging  certain  portions  of 
a  book,  mn)ring  dates,  numbering  chapters,  ftc,  it  wiU  be 
useful  to  giro  the  following  table  en  their  yalues  :— 
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I 

n 
m 

ZYoi 

▼ 

VI 

Tn 
ym 

VL 


I 
i 

4 

f 
t 


XL 

L 

LX 


XO 


RfaMS. 

Signi. 

TalM 

10 

0 

too 

90 

oc 

too 

SO 

ooc 

soo 

40 

OOCCor  CD 

400 

iO 

Dor  ID 

SOO 

•0 

DO 

soo 

70 

DOO 

700 

80 

DOOC 

SOO 

00 

DOOOC 

000 

Combinations  of  these  numbers  are  formed  by_placing  those 
of  highest  yalue  first  in  order;  thus  XI,  11 ;  Xll,  12 ;  CXXI, 
121,  kc.  The  ikouaamdi  are  denoted  by  the  letter  M  or  the 
combination  CI3 ;  ih^imuqf  f AoMMadft  by  CCIDO ;   and  so 


<„^  In  this  system,  thore  is  yery  considerable  regularity  and 
incenuity,  although  It  is  not  adapted  for  the  purposes  oi  cal- 
culation. The  letter  I,  repeated  any  number  of  times  denotes 
so  msny  anite ;  when  placed  to  the  right  of  another  character, 
it  adds  a  «atl  to  the  number  represented  by  that  character ; 
when  placed  to  the  left,  it  takies  away  a  imtf.  The  letter  X 
repeated  any  number  of  times,  denotes  so  many  tmut  when 
pladbd  to  the  right  of  a  character  of  sreater  yalue,  it  adds  im 
to  the  number  represented  by  that  character ;  when  placed  to 
the  left,  it  takes  away  Im.  The  letter  C  repeated  any  number 
of  times,  denotes  so  msny  hmdrtdi ;  when  placed  to  the  right 
of  a  character  of  greater  yalue,  it  adds  a  kmmdrwi ;  and  when 
placed  to  the  left,  it  takes  away  a  kmndnd;  and  so  on,  with  K 
Itc.  The  letter  C  placed  right  and  left,  in  the  former  case 
inyerted,  incresses  the  yalue  of  CIO  uiMd,  A  bar  placed 
oyer  any  character  or  number  increases  its  yslue  a  fjeaisiirf 
fjM.  in  some  lew  cases,  it  has  been  ssoertained  that  the 
Romans  employed  these  literal  charactefs  eyen  with  yalues 
depending  on  their  position  ;  thus,  in  Pliny,  we  find 
XYl JCXjDCCC JCXEL  used  for  the  number  1,620,829. 

The  following  tebles,  especially  the  first,  which  combines  the 
system  of  numeration  wita  that  of  noution,  will  bs  foimd  of 
the  greatest  utility. 
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Tabu  II.— -Funiffii  Ststuc  ot  NnmsATiON  axd  Notation. 
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•9''c  •s^'s  •3^5  •o°H  ^^  •s.a  -a.p  •a.B 
oet  HhoS  Hhc9  Hna  Hhh  Mha  tx)HS  Mhh  HhP 

I,  0  0  0,  0  0  0,    0  0  0,   0  0  0,    0  0  0,  0  0  0,  0  0  0,  0  0  0. 

The  use  of  these  tables  is  to  enable  the  learner  to  read  any 
number  that  may  be  placed  before  him,  or  that  may  oconx  in 
calcnlation,  or  to  write  any  number  that  may  be  proposed  in 
words,  with  ease  and  certainty,  according  to  the  particular 
system  he  chooses  to  adopt,  or  that  may  be  recommended  to 
mm.  As  we  are  partial  to  the  English  system,  on  account  of 
its  greater  ability  to  grasp  large  numbers,  we  add  the  following 
rules,  which  hare  special  reference  to  TaUe  I.,  and  which 
must  be  conmiitted  to  memory : — 

PnoBLBX  1. — 2b  read  or  expr§u  in  wardt  anypropoud  number 
expreued  in  ^B^iirft.— Bole :  Point  the  proposed  number  off  by 
eommat  into  periods  of  six  figures  each,  from  right  to  left,  and 
then  into  half  periods  of  three  figures  each.  Apply  to  the  num- 
ber  thus  divided  the  names  which  belong  to  the  rtspeetiTe  figures 
and  places  of  figures  in  each  period,  reading  them  fh>m  left  to 
right— that  is.  from  the  highest  name  to  the  lowest — taking  care 
to  aToid  repetitions  of  the  same  word,  and  obserTing  that  whercTer 
a  cipher  ooeors, 
omitted. 


the  name  whieh  belongs  to  that  plaoe  must  be 


It  wOl  be  of  importance  to  remember,  that  in  the  application 
of  this  table,  the  name  hmndrtd  is  applied  to  that  of  eyery  third 
figure,  and  the  additional  name  tAtmtand  to  that  of  erery  sixth 
figure,  reckoned  from  right  to  left.  After  the  name  htrndred, 
in  reading  from  left  to  right,  the  name  tm  immediately  follows ; 
and  after  the  name  himdred  thousand,  that  of  ten  thomand,  in  the 
same  order.  After  the  name  ten,  in  reading  from  left  to  right, 
the  name  of  the  period  in  which  it  occurs  is  applied ;  and  after 
the  name  ten  thomandf  that  of  thomand  is  applied. 

The  following  examples  will  show  the  application  of  this 
rule. 

ExAXPLB  1.— Bead,  or  express  in  words,  the  number 

146386297831276643 
Here,  the  number  pointed  according  to  the  rule  will  stand  thus : 

146,386;297,831;276.648. 
In  this  number  there  are  three  complete  periods,  and  six  half 
periods.  By  referring  to  the  table,  we  see  that  the  name  of 
the  first  poriod,  reckoning  from  left  to  right,  is  M/tofit,  the  next 
miUiona,  and  the  next  units,  •  Hence,  remembering  the  above 
rule,  it  is  read  or  expressed  in  words,  thus : 

One  hundred  and  forty 'Six  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- Ave 
hiiUonSf  Itoo  hundred  tuui  ninetu-eeeen  thousand  eiyht  hundred 
and  thirty-one  mitlions,  two  hundred  and  seveniy'Six  thousand  Jive 
hundred  and  forty-three. 

The  name  umis  is  generally  omitted  at  the  end  of  a  number 
when  read  in  the  preceding  manner.    The  number  in  the  table 
itself  is  read  thus  :  one  s^HXiim. 
BXAKFLB  2.~Beador  express  in  words  the  number 

101000230200001. 
This  number,  pointed  according  to  the  rule,  will  stand  thus: 

101;000,230;200,001. 
In  this  number  there  sre  two  periods  and  a  half;  hence,  it 
is  read  or  expressed  in  words  as  follows : 

One  hundred  and  one  biUionSt  two  hundred  and  thirty  millions, 
two  hundred  thousattd  and  one, 

PnoBLBK  2. — Th  write  or  express  in  Jlyures  any  proposed  num 
her  expressed  in  woncb.— Bale :  Write  in  one  line  as  many  eiphers, 
from  right  to  left,  as  will  extend  from  units  to  the  highest  name 
in  the  proposed  number,  and  point  them  off  according  to  the  table, 
mm  befota«    Write  below  these  ciphers  the  figures  which  express  the 


names  that  are  applied  to  eaoh  place  in  the  given  number,  accord- 
ing as  they  stand  in  the  table,  and  fill  up  the  blank  plaees  in  this 
line  of  figures  with  eiphers ;  then  the  proposed  number  will  be 
properly  expressed  in  ngares. 

ExAXPLU  l.^Write  or  express  in  figures  tne  number;  T%re§ 
hundred  and  forty-Jiiee  thousand  six  hundred  and  seeenty-two  hil 
(ioTM,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  seeen  hsmared  and 
ninety4wo  millions.  Jive  hundred  and  eighiy-ihree  thousand  six 
hunmd  and  forty-one. 

Here,  the  highest  name  in  the  proposed  number  being 
hmdreds  of  thousands  of  billions,  we  write  eighteen  ciphers,  as 
follows ;  and  then  write  below  them  the  figures  which  express 
the  names  belonging  to  eadi  place,  aocordmg  to  rule ;  thus : 

000,000;000,000;000,000. 
846,G72;138,792;683,641. 

ExAVPKB  2.— Write  or  express  in  figures,  the  number ;  One 
hundred  bHUons,  two  thoueanaend  thirty-two  milliens,  one  hundred 
and  one. 

Here,  as  before,  the  highest  name  being  hundreds  of  bWions, 
we  write  fifteen  ciphers  as  follows ;  and  then  write  below 
them  the  figures  which  express  the  names  belonging  to  each 
place,  according  to  rule,  filling  up  the  blank  places  with 
ciphers;  thus: — 

000;000,000;000,000. 

100;002,032;000,101. 

Questions  on  the  Pxbcbdino  Lbsson. 

1.  Write  out  the  names  of  all  the  numbers  from  one  to  a  hun- 
dred, and  express  them  in  figures. 

2.  Write  out  the  names  of  the  numbers  which  immediately 
follow  one  hundred ;  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine ;  four  hundred 
and  niuetj-nine ;  nine  thousand  nine  hunwed  and  ninety^aine ; 
and  a  million. 

3.  Express,  in  figures,  the  numbers  named  in  the  preceding 
example,  and  those  which  immediately  follow  them. 

4.  Write  the  names  of  the  numbers  whieh  are  next  to  the  follow- 
ing numbers,  and  express  both  sets  in  figures :  one  million  and 
nioety-nine ;  one  million  five  thoussnd  nine  hundred  and  ninety* 
nine :  and  nine  millions  nine  hundred  and  ninety>nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

6.  Bead  or  express  the  following  numbers  in  words :-- 


202 

20030208 

100010001000 

1001 

1010101 

3000000000000 

16608 

9999999 

777666666444 

306042 

347126783 

123466789123 

6678914 

202021010 

48484848484848 

26312478 

0090909090 

10210230430400 

6.  Write  or  express  the  following  numbers  in  figures  * — 

Four  hundred  and  four. 

Three  thoussnd  and  thirty-t#o. 

Twenty-four  thousand  and  eighty-six. 

Six  hundred  and  five  thousand,  and  nineteen. 

Eleven  thousand,  eleven  hundred  and  eleven. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
eighty -two. 

£ighty  millions,  two  hundred  and  three  thousand  and  two. 

Two  hundred  and  two  millions,  twenty  thousand  two  hundred 
and  two. 

Nine  thousand  nine  toundred  and  ninety-nine  m'.Uions,  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

Write  also  the  number  which  foUowe  this  last  one  in  order 

Twenty  thoussnd  millions. 

Two  hundred  thousand  and  twenty  millions,  two  thousand. 

One  trillion. 

The  next  number  to  thirty  thousand  billions,  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thousand. 


LESSONS  IN  FRENCH,— No.  n. 
By  Professor  Louis  FAfiavBLLB,  LL.D. 
Tflu  following  reading  and  pronouncing  exercises  belong  to 
Leison  I.,  given  in  our  last  number,  and  must  be  caretully 
performed  in  connexion  with  that  lesson,  which  diould  have 
oeen  headed  Sbotioh  I.  for  the  sake  of  reference. 

ExxBoisn  1. — ^T&B  VowBu. 
(a)   Table,  table;  fable,  fable;  chat,  eat;  6dat,  splendour ; 

arbre,  tree;  tard,  late;  balle,  ball, 
(&)    &mc,soti/;  bl4me,  blame;  b&tir,  to  build;  j^,  paste ; 

Age,  age;  m&t,  mast, 
(e)    me,  me;  de,  of;  que,  that ;  elle,  sha  ;  malle,  maU;  pixlti 

tp^;  fburohette,  ybril;  saUe,  hall* 


N 


80 
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(di   PT^  meadow;  tXii^  pout;  donn^  fi^m;  paw^  pan^, 

jp«ff/;  Aer^  raued;  ann^,  armif. 
(^)    trfes,  verf;  aprfes,   ^«r;  achate,  ^y;  mire,  mother; 

esp^e,  lliBWi  lire,  rm$e;  chhre,  fare;  ohiTre,^oa/. 
(I)    ]n&iifi»  MflM;  ear^nwt  !>«/;    arr^t,   orrMl;   temptte, 

<M^f»6»l ;  t4te,  head  |  b^te,  betui. 
(i)    lit,  bed;  dit,  tctf ;  dire,  lo  eap;  lire,  !•  fMufi  lime, 

Jtte;  cire,  tMjr  •  rite,  ri/e. 
(t)    dtner,  io  dine;  He,  ttlv;  dtme,   tUke;  Mme,  aipee; 

^tre,  efieile;  ^te,  lodgmp, 
(o)   mot,  woni;  eaohot,  dmiffeom;  repot,  nt#/  trot,  Irel; 

globe,  f  Mt ;  oarroeae,  eoeek. 
(6)   tdt,    toon;  plutdt,    raiker;  tdti,  rect/  mee/;   d^t, 

depoeit ;  pr^tdt,  provoat. 
(u)    bu,  drmUt;  cm,    Mieoed;  do,    ^  <Af ;   ^u,  aifcM; 

menu,  mkmie  ;  pr€nt,ybreiwiw  /  eon,  eroipik 
(A)    chme,/a//;  brillot, /ret A^y;  milr,  ripe;  d1iment,A4f; 

il  At,  he  wipki  be;  noua  fdmea,  we  were, 
Thb  Diphthokob. 

(«i)    J6  donnai,  /^om;  je  parlerai,  J  wiU  ipeak;  J'l^ai^  / 

went;  je  cherchai,  /  eought;  Je  menai,  /  2^7 ;  J'irai,  J 

wiUpo. 
(aia)  ie  donnaia,  I  umt  fiemf;  ie  parleraia,  J  woM  epeak ; 

j'allais,  I  we  poing ;  je  chcrchaia,  /  wot  mhing;  Je 

menaia,  /  wee  hading  ;  j  iraia,  /  would  go. 
(au,  eau)  mauz,  eeib:    chamcan,    eamd;    cheraux^  honee ; 

be.  u,  hemdeome;  nouTeau,  new;  troi2pean,/DeA.  ^ 
(ei)    neige,  enow;  Teine,  fvtn;  reine,  pieen;  Seine,  Mpm;  je 

peigne,  /  eomb  ;  aein,  ieeom, 
(en)  peu,  AY<i^;  peur,  fiier;  leur,  <AWr;  ilmeurt,  he  diet; 

Boear,  «w<«r;  cMf,  ^^;  luear,  l^ht. 
(en)  likeif.   Teoa,  J  JUuI;  taetUhOoiiiUd^f  ;ileut,  VUtf; 

eu,  hod. 
(U)    liant,  6iftd«v ;  U Ua,  A«  hound;  parHal,  jNn^fMl;  &  cria, 

he  tried;  il  nia,  A#  denied;  11  pria,  ht prayed, 
pe)    garantie,  guarantee  ;  il  prie,  *#  jpray#  ;  il  lie,  he  Hndt;  il 

rie,  A«  o^y  foiyA  ;  il  aie,  he  denitt. 
(oi^    loi,  iWi0  ;  moi,  me;  il  Toit,  Jb  mm;  il  boit,  he  drinit  ;roi, 

kmg  ;  droit,  fv^  ;  ^  croit,  A«  ^«Impm. 
(on)  bout,  end;  11  coud,  A#  tewt;  il  moud,  A#  yi-Nub;  loup, 

woif;  eonp,  Mnc^;  croute,  0nif<. 
(ua)  nuage,  eioud;   nuance,  eh4uk;  il  aalna,  he  tuhUed;  il 

rcmua,  he  meeed ;  il  eontribua,  he  eontributed, 
(ue)  nue,  naked;  lue,  f.  fveif ;  re^ue,  f.  rteeiotdi  il  aalnt,  A# 

aalutet;  il  remue,  A«  eNMWt. 
(ui)  lui,  him;  luiaant,  thining;  cuire,  Io  M#;  ouit,  baked; 

nuire,  to  M^f ;  produire,  to  produee. 
(y)     thyrse,  <Ayr«w;   type,  !»>•;  atyle,  itglt;  yeum,  «yit; 

Yvetot,    rwte<5    payer,   to   pag;    enToyer,  to    eend; 

abbaye,  abbeg ;  eaaayer,  to  trg ;  paya,  MtMlry ;  payaage, 

kmdteape;  payian,  jmmmiI. 

ExsKcm  2. — ^Thb  Nabal  SormiM. 


80.      Innocent,  innoetnt;  inutile,  utettei;  dtner,  dinner;  im- 

mortd,  immortal ;  une,  mm  ;  lune,  moon ;  dunes,  ilMnw. 
SI,  am  ambre,  amber ;  chambre,  thamber ;  Adam,  Adam :  ram- 
per,  to  erttp ;  ample,  aa^ ;  lampe,  tonip. 
an  tante,  aunt ;    manteau,  doak ;   plan,  />2aN ;    plancher, 

/her;  rang,  ranJI;  aang,  bhod;  enfant,  M«&;. 
emremplir,  to  >I0;  temple,  temph;  tempa,  wtather;  aasem- 

bl^,  atMn%  i  trembler,  to  trembh ;  membrc,  /tM. 
en  aentir,  tofetl;  tente,  toMl;  pente,  deeUeitg;  je  renda, 
f^nd^ ;  Je  prends,  I  take ;  Je  aena,  //«tl. 
M.  en  amen,  mnen ;  apeoimen,  tjwgtmm ;  examen,  tstamination, 
SS.en  iladonnent,(iUyfia»;Uaparlent,<A4|fVM^i^^criTent, 

Mfy  imto ;  ila  oherehent,  <Vlf  eeek, 
34.  imaimple,  ein^;  timbre,  ftoai|i;  daim,  deer;  faim,  Aim- 
ger ;  impoateur,  impotter ;  important,  in^periant. 
in  fin,  JIne;  pain,  ftri«f;  demain,  to-morrew;  crin,  A^rat- 
A«tr ;  Tin,  wine ;  bain,  bath ;  teindre,  to  4lyi ;  peindre,  to 

Si. omaombre,  dark;  nom,  immiw:   ombre,   «A4mIm0;   tombe, 

tmb  2  nombre,  fiiim*«' ;  comble,  height, 
on  pont,  bridg0;   honte,  thame;   montre,  w&tek;   raiBon, 

reaeen;  maiaon,  houtei  fondre,  to  ffMft;  non,  no. 
96.  va  humble,  A«MAt^;  parAnn,  ^pm>m#  ;  humblemenl,  hum- 

Mr. 


S6.  un  lundi,  Mondag ;  bran,  ^tmmi  ;  alun,  ahmn ;  emuruntai^ 
to  borrow ;  importnn,  MifwriMMito ;  un,  one, 

ExxBCiBB  8. — Tbs  GoNBONAjria. 

(b)  baum,  &ai!iam;  bleasure,  wound;  brun,  ^rtim;  abBolu- 
tion,  abwluiion ;  abatrait,  abttraet ;  abbaye,  abbeg ;  laoob, 
Jacob, 

(c)  cacher,  to  conttal ;  coin,  mtmt  ;  d<$euple,  dceupih ;  cire, 
K'ax ;  cinq,  fm ;  chereher,  to  teth  \  je  caebe,  i  oenmed; 
patriarche,  patriarch  ;  patriarchat,  patriarthaU ;  cham- 
Dre,  chamber ;  arche,  arch ;  chanser,  to  change ;  orcheatre, 
erchettra;  charbon,  coal;  aac,  bag;  aue,  /met;  elerc, 
etfri^ ;  banc,  bench  ;  flanc,  /CanA ;  second,  eeeend ;  ffound, 

fruitful;  fugont  ftuhion  ;  ttqvtf  ree^ived, 

(d)  daim,  4!Mr ;  don,  gift  ;  admirer,  to  admire ;  bord,  befder ; 
nord,  north ;  aud,  touth;  Obed,  OM;  Talmud,  TUtaiiMl; 
grand  Ige,  advanetd  agt ;  rend-U,  dom  ht  render  f  prend-fl, 

(I)  foin,  hag;  faim,  AMMffr;  Iroid,  cold;  bref,  «Aorf;  BOtf^ 
MirtI ;  Buif,  tallow ;  clef,  keg ;  chef,  ^Am/;  cheC-d'amtTe, 
matter-pieec ;  a;uf,  r/;^  ;  oeufs,  tgg9 ;  oeuf  fraia,  frtth  egg; 
boDuf,  M,  ^rf ;  ba'ufs,  oxen ;  neuf  maisona,  nmt  houtti; 
nenf  chevauz,  nine  hor§c$  ;  neuf  amia,  nme/riende, 

(g)  eager,  to  bet ;  gosier,  tAroa/;  gibier,  game ;  gtnde,  guide; 
Ugue,  league;  il  ligua,  A#  /SM^pistf;  noua  llguona,  wt 
l^igue;  aiguille,  ueedh ;  aguUlon,  gead;  ciguS,  kemhei; 
digne,  worthy  ;  r^gne,  rtign  ;  Espagne,  S^^ain ;  Pologne, 
Inland;  bnignon,  nectarine;  aoignant,  taking  care; 
joignant.  Joining ;  stagnant,  ttagnant ;  rang  honourable, 
honourabh  nmk, 

(h)  hAte,  hatU ;  honte,  thamt ;  haut,  high ;  herbe,  htrbagc ; 


(j)   jujube,  ft^ubt  i  jeune,  goung  |  juger,  to  /Mdjr* ;  Jurer,  to 
fWMT ;  jobidre,  to/Na ;  jooe,  rmh ;  d^eAner,  to  breakfatt 
Juif,  /#i0 ;  jeu,  phg, 

(1)   lame,  Muto;  loi,  law;  Hl^,  tftf«l;  OUeitt,  mhwfid 
paille,  etraw;  aoleil,  mm;   pareil,  MMtZar;  bail,  iMif} 
ndUer,  to  ruU;  aouiller,  to  aail;  eaille,  fueai  oaaaille, 
rabbh ;  Tille,  town ;  Tillage,  oUhge ;  mille,  mA,  rtw— aif; 
p6i],  /M^;  pointilleux,  punetiKeue ;  barfl,  tanvi ;  luail, 

Ca ;  gentUhomme,  nokltman  \  gentUahommMf  mbheemi 
uteUle,  botth, 

BzsnoBB  4. — ^Teb  Oonsonum  OonTiimniK 
(nm)  fflon,  mg ;  marge,  margin ;  non,  mune ;   champ,  Jhid ; 
moine,  menk;  prompt,  piick;  eondamner,  to  eondeam; 
faim,  hunoer;  eon  argent.  Aw  meneg;  boa  app^t,  fiMf 
appetiU;  lien  tftroit,  tftoM  eounesien, 

(p)  partir,  to  fo  awag ;  coup,  ^toir ;  temps,  weather;  drap, 
WbM;  aept,  jm^mi;  bapi6ne,  baptiem;  o^  ay;  Akp, 
Aleppo, 

(q)  qutfrir,  to  fetch  ;  quitter,  to  JSmiw;  mtialque,  sum  to;  logiqne, 
logic ;  quarante,  forfg ;  quoi,  what ;  aquatique,  afuatie , 
Quintiu^,  QuintiHan;  cinq,jls#;  cinqliTres,>toe  Asafo. 

(r)    ranger,  to  arrange;  errer,  h  err ;  arrtrer,  to 
Terser,  to  pour;  je  courrai,  IwiBrun;  je  oouraia,  / 
running  ;  Jouir,  to  m(^  ;  eex;fhr  ;  plalair,  phaeun 
bitter ;  parler,  to  tptak;  ehmiger,  to  thrngt;  for,  tfrsn/ 
hiver,  tr«pitor. 

(b)  alienee,  eilenei;  aoin,  mtv;  tana,  without;  base,  Ims/ 
rose,  rM«;  chose,  thing;  ohoerttr,  to  sAsfrpi;  raaoir, 
raior ;  parasol,  jMir«9o/;  science,  etttnet;  schisme,  tekitm; 
Bcie,  MII0 ;  scheme,  tehtmt ;  graa,  ftt ;  paa,  «^  ;  lambria, 
wainscot ;  Barras,  Barrae  ;  Romulua ;  Samoa ;  toqb  sreSt 
you  have  ;  nous  aimons,  we  hoe, 

(t)  tiers,  third;  tiare,  fisra;  tort,  wrong;  portion, » ^trf isa  ; 
sanction,  tanction;  essentiel,  ettential;  partiality  partis, 
editg;  aection,  tectum;  queation,  gumUem;  baatSow. 
bastion;  obaenration,  tbtmeatitn;  minutie,  minutia  "^ 
d^mocratie,  deaweraeg;  amiti^  friendthip;  initiation, 
initiation;  mot,  word;  lot,  ht;  aept,  eeeen;  aopl  UTieay 
SiSMi  books ;  et,  and;  Tuigt  liTrea,  twenty  beeke^ 

(t)  Toir,  to  tetf ;  Ta,  go;  Uto,  ratos;  lerer,  to  ruiee;  fiaagst^ 
ybis  ;  TiTS,  f.  hteiy, 

(w)  Westphalie,  Wiemar,  Worma,  Wurtombcrg. 


•  T.  !b  tbs  EagUih  irords  earrsmondiaff  to  tbs 
lUs  IsttBT  it  proaoaassd  Uka  s  la  ssar,  ka 


iavl 
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(z)  zyloB,  eotionpimts  X^ophcm;  eziler,  to  mh;  exciuer, 
to  0M9m$s  laxe,  hueury  ;  Alexandre,  Alexaudir  ;  mazime» 
•Mfftm;  foixanti^me,  surtieth;  six,  mjt;  sixi^me,  tiirM; 
six  litres,  §%»  hooka;  Bruxelles,  Brumit;  Aix-la-Gha« 
p^e ;'dix,  Un;  Fli6iix ;  Ajax;  deux  hommes,  two  mm; 

(a)  aUe,  jm/;  xosie,  Mono;  xoologie,  soology ;  youa  lises,  you 
road;  nea,  ms^;  Mets;  a&ex-j,  ^  lA«rs;  yenea  ici, 

Bbctiok  n. 

1.  In  French  the  article  [{  13,  (2.)]*  has,  in  the  singular,  a 
distinct  form  for  each  gender.    Sx. 

Leffl8,tt6ion.  LaflUe,fAed8i«FMcr,|]ksirH. 

Le  frtee,  <Ae  bnoC^ .  La  soBur,  Ma  «<itar. 

2.  Before  a  word  commenciof  with  a  rowel  or  an  h  mute 

[Section  I.,  11  hi,  the  artide  is  the  same  for  both  genders 
♦  18.(7)].    Bx. 

L'sleol,  tts  pnsi^fMiP.  L'aleiile.  th/6  grandmafhot, 

LliOte,  tkt  takSonl.  Llidtesie,  tho  kmdkOy, 

8.  There  are  in  French  only  two  genders,  the  masculine 
and  the  feminine  [(4].  BYery  noun,  whether  denoting  an 
animate  or  inanimate  object,  belongs  to  one  of  these  two 
genders. 

Kasc.  L'homme,  fho  man.  Le  lion,  fho  Uon, 

Le  lirre,  tht  hook,  Le  papier,  the  paper. 

L'aitre»  <te  ino.  Le  bois,  the  wood. 

Vte.  La  tenme,  tho  woman.  La  Uonne,  tte  Vkmmo, 

LatSble,ttetaNe.  La  fenille,  Me  Jeq/: 

Laplimie,ttejpei».  La  parte,  tike  dtwr. 

4.  Atoxb,  to  hatb,  IX  tkb  Fbssbiit  or  thx  Ihsicatitb. 


Affinotoiiody, 
J*ai,  Ihaoo. 

Ta  as  [{  88(l)(3)]2nhottA«C 


Ba, 

EUea, 
VoDS  aTons, 
Yons  ares, 
Us  ont,  m. 
Biles  ont,£ 


Ho  km. 


Wekaee. 
Tmkaoo. 
They  have, 
They^twe. 


Ai-Je? 

As-tar 

A-t-U? 

A-t-dleP 

Afvnsnoas? 

ATexTOoa? 

OntilB?m. 

Ontelles?  f. 


Owe  If 


Baottkout 
Biuhof 
Ouakef 
Banowot 

Haoeyomf 
Bavo  iheyt 
Baoetheyf 


5.  The  e  of  the  pronoun  Je  is  elided  when  that  pronoun 
comes  before  a  yowel  or  an  k  mute  [{  1461. 

6.  In  interrogatiye  sentenoes,  when  the  third  person  singular 
of  a  Terb  ends  with  a  towel,  uad  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
pronoun,  a  4,  ecdlod  eupkamie^  must  be  placed  between  the  yerb 
and  the  prooonn* 

A-t-il?  Baolitf  A-t^ne?  JBteiHef 


--      ^ 


BBSinai  ov  Bxaxflss. 

Le  p^  a  la  Tisnde,  tods  ares  le 

eaC^etJ'airtsa. 
L'homme  a  le  pain,  I'enfant  a  le 

self  et  Dou  aTODsle  poftTie. 


iJIs 


Theftdher  ha»  tike  maol,  ||0h 

OtdfhOf  Ond  J  MMKS  MS  WSttt, 

The  man  taf  tike  breari;  As  MU  km 


Aroino^toatt, 
Hldt  m.  wheat. 
Bonctaer,  m.  Ud^er. 
Bottlanger,  m.  baker. 
CheTAl,  m.  horn. 
Et,  and. 
Farlne,  f.  Jfour. 
Trtre,  m.  5rolAer* 
LlYre,  m.  hookt 


EXXBCXSB  6. 
Itadame,  Madam. 
Mademoiaelle,  ABst. 
Hennier,  m.  mUkr. 
Moaaieiir,  Jlr.,  .Sir. 
VoD,  no. 
Qui,  yes. 
Pain,  m.  htad. 
Tlvmottpen. 


Qui,  who* 
S«l,  m.  aaU. 
8«aI«BMnt,  onHy* 
Table,  f.  takU. 
Th<,  m.  tea. 
Ylande,  t  aieal. 
Yin,  «a.  idiie. 
YiiU9irie»m. 


TO  BS  TBAirSLATBD  ZKTO  BKGLI0H. 

1.  Qui  ale  pain?  Le  boulanger  *  le  pain.  8«  A-t'^il  la 
farine  }  4.  Oui,  Monsieur,  il  a  la  farine.  B*  Ayons  nous  la 
yiande  ?  6.  Oui,  Monsieur,  toub  ayes  la  Tiande  et  le  pain. 
7.  Le  meunier  a  la  farine.  8.  Le  boulanger  a  la  farine  et  le 
bl^.  9.  Ayons  nous  le  Uyre  et  la  plume  i  10,  Oui,  Made- 
moiselle, yous  ayes  le  liyre  et  la  plume*  11.  Le  bouoher  a  la 
yiande.  12.  Le  meunier  a  la  yiande  et  j'ai  le  caftf.  13.  Ayes 
yous  I'eau  et  le  sel  ?  14.  Oui,  Monsieur,  nous  ayons  I'eau,  le 
sd,  et  Tayoine*  16,  Ayons  nous  le  Xh4i  16.  Non,  Monsieur, 
la  aile  a  le  th^  le  yinaigre,  et  le  sel.    17.  Ai-je  le  yin }    18. 

•  Onoe  for  aO,  rtferencaofthia  Amd  are  made  te  the  flaeoas  Piar  ovtbm 
Omrasa^  ot  toe  commeneemeat  of  ^hlsh  doei  atiaiatloii  ahall  be  gtrea. 


Non,  Madame,  yous  ayex  eeulement  le  yinaim  et  la  yiande. 
19.  Ayes  youa  la  Uble }    30.  Oui,  Madame,  J'ai  la  Ubie. 

BXBBOISB  6. 
TO  BB  TBAKSLATBD  nftO  mSKCR. 

1.  Haye  you  the  wheat?  2.  Yes,  Bir,  I  haye  the  wheat. 
3.  Who  has  the  meat?  4.  The  butcher  has  the  meat  and  the 
salt.  6.  Has  he  the  oats  ?  6.  Ho,  Madam,  the  horse  has  the 
oats.  7.  Haye  we  the  wheat  ?  8.  You  haye  the  wheat  and 
the  flout.  9.  Who  has  the  salt?  10.  I  haye  the  salt  and  the 
meat.  11.  Haye  we  the  yinegar,  the  tea,  andjhe  coffee? 
12.  Ko,  Sir,  the  brother  has  the  Tinegar.  IX  Who  has  the 
horse?  14.  The  baker  has  the  homsi,  15.  Haye  we  the  book 
ancl  the  pen?  16.  No,  Miss,  the  girl  has  the  pen,  and  the 
miller  has  the  book.  17.  Haye  you  the  table.  Sir  ?  18.  No, 
Sir,  I  haye  only  the  book.  19.  Who  has  the  table  ?  80.  We 
haye  the  table,  the  pen,  and  the  book. 

'  Sbotiov  III. 

1.  The  article  U,  with  the  preposition  de  preceding,  must  be 
oontraeted  into  du,  when  it  comes  before  a  word  in  the  mofea- 
lino  singular,  commencing  with  a  consonant  or  an  k  aspirated 
[Sect.  1. 11  h,  }  13,  (8)  (9)]. 

Da  frfcre,  qfUie  brother.  Da  ch&teaa,  ttfthe  oy/fie. 

Da  h^ras,  qftike  hero.  Da  ehemln,  of  the  way. 

2.  Befbre  yemtntne  words,  and  before  masc^ine  words 
commencing  with  a  yowel,  tr  an  h  mute,  the  fltide  is  not 
blended  wi&  the  preposition. 

De  la  dame,  1  of^ht  Vady,  De  Tamie,  f.  qfthefanaieJHend. 

De  I'argent,  m.  of  the  money.  De  llionnear,  m.  qfthe  kononr, 

3.  In  French,  the  name  of  the  possessor  follows  the  name  of 
the  object  i>08se8sed  [§  76,  (10)].  * 

La  maleon  da  m^eda.  The  phyekUm*i  home, 

L'arbre  da  Jardin,  The  tree  qfihe  garden. 

La  lettre  de  la  mbot,  The  eider" $  letter, 

4.  The  name  of  the  material  of  which  an  object  is  composed 
ibUows  always  the  name  of  the  object ;  the  two  words  Wng 
connected  by  the  preposition  de  [§  76,  (11)]. 

I/habit  de  drap,  2%e  ofotik  ooat. 

La  robe  de  sole,  The  eOk  dreae. 

La  monife  d*or.  The  yoU  iMtfcA. 

Bmumb  of  Ezakflbb. 
niaUt  de  drap  da 


Le  taUltor  a 

mMedn. 
YooB  ares  la  lettre  de  la  soear  da 

boalanger. 
A-t-il  le  Utts  de  la  dame. 


J%e  ttdhr  kaa  the  pkythkm't  dbtik 

coat. 
Tou  hope  the  bdker^a  eiater'e  letter, 
(theletterof  theakter^tk^bidber). 
Baahethektdy'abook, 


EZB&OZSB  7. 


Porte-erayon,  m. 


Hobe,£ 
Batia,  m.< 
SoMir,  f. 
Sole,  f  aOk. 
Soulier,  m.  shoe. 


Argent,  m.  lOwr,  mo-  Coateao,  m.  kn^fk. 

ney.  Coir,  m.  feoMer. 

Bas,  m.  atoddng.  Dame,  f.  hdy. 

Bois,  m.  tDood.  Drap,  m.  doth, 

Chapeaa,  m.  hat.  Foin,  m.  hay. 

Charpentler,   m.   cor-  HaUt,  m.  coo^. 

penter.  Laine,  f.  1000^ 

Otvdonnier,   m.  .sAoe-  M^deoia,  m.phytioSan,  Table,  t.  iaNa, 

maker.  Hontre.  f.  watch.  Tailleor,  m.  tatkr, 

Coton,  m.  cotton.  Or,  m.  ^oid. 

TO  BE  TBAKSLATBD  INTO  BKOLISH. 

I.  Ayes  yous  !<  montre  d'or?  2.  Oui,  Madame,  j'ai  la 
montre  d'or  et  le  c) -•^'^'^ti  de  soie.  3.  Monsieur,  ayez  yous  le 
liyre  du  tailleur  ?  4.  i^on,  Monsieur^'ai  le  liyre  du  m^ecin. 
5.  Ont  ils  le  pain  du  boulanger  ?  6.  lis  ontle  pain  du  boulan- 
ger et  la  farme  du  meunier.  7.  Ayes  yous  le  porte-erayon 
d' argent?  8.  Oui,  Monsieur,  nous  ayons  le  porte-crayon 
d'argent*  9.  Ayons  nous  I'ayoine  du  cheyal  ?  10.  Yous  ayes 
I'ayoine  et  le  foin  du  cheyal.  11.  Qui  a  Thabit  de  drap  du 
charpentler?  12.  Le  cordonnier  a  le  chapeau  de  soie  du  taU- 
teur.  13.  Lo  tailleur  a  le  Soulier  de  ouir  du  cordonnier* 
14.  Ayes  yous  la  table  de  bois  ?  15.  Oui,  Monsteur,  j'ai  la 
table  de  bois  du  charpentler.  16.  Ont  ils  le  couteau  d' argent  f 
17.  Us  ont  le  couteau  d' argent.  18.  Le  frdre  du  m^deeia  a  la 
montre  d'argent.  19.  La  sceur  du  cordonnier  a  la  robe  dt 
soie.  20.  A-t-elle  le  Soulier  de  cuir  ?  2t.  Non,  Madama,  eUi 
a  le  Soulier  de  satin.  22.  Ayons  nouif  le  bsa  de  Uine  ?  23» 
Non,  Monsieur,  yous  aye*  le  bas  de  soie  du  taUleor,     24.  Qui 


sa 
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a  le  baft  de  ooton?    25.  Le  nu^iecin  a  le  baa  de  coton.    26L  La 
dame  a  le  aoulier  de  satin  de  la  floear  da  boiilanger. 

Ezxacna  8. 

TO  BB  TBAmULTBO  INTO  FBBKCH. 

1.  Hare  you  the  tailor's  book }  2.  No,  Sir,  I  -haTe  the 
physician's  watch.  3.  Who  has  the  gold  watch?  4.  The  lady 
nas  the  gold  watch  and  the  silTer  pencil-case.  6.  HaTeyou 
the  tailor's  shoe  ?  6.  I  have  the  tailor's  cloth  shoe.  7.  Uaye 
we  the  wooden  uble  }  8.  Yes,  Sir,  yoa  have  the  wooden  table. 
9.  Haye  they  the  silver  knife?  10.  They  have  the  silver 
knife.  11.  The  lady  hsa  the  silver  knife  and  the  gold  pencil- 
ease.  12.  Has  she  tlic  satin  dress?  13.  The  physician's 
sister  has  the  satin  dress.  14.  Who  has  the  wood  r  16.  The 
carpenter's  brother  has  the  wood.  16.  Have  you  the  woollen 
stockings ?  17.  No,  Si-,  but  I  have  the  cotton  stockincs.  18. 
Who  has  the  baker's  bread  ?  19.  We  have  the  baker  s  bread 
and  the  miller's  floui.  20.  Have  we  the  horse's  haj?  21. 
Ton  have  the  horse's  oats.  22.  Have  #e  the  tailor's  silk  hat  ? 
23.  Tea,  Sir,  you  have  the  tailor's  silk  hat  and  the  shoemaker's 
leather  shoe.  24.  Hsve  yon  the  cloth  shoe  of  the  physician's 
sitter  ?    25.  No,  Mf  dam,  I  have  the  lady's  silk  dress. 

Sacnoir  lY. 

1.  The  article,  pieceded  by  or  contracted  with  the  prepo- 
aition  de,  accordisg  to  rules  1  and  2  of  Section  III.,  ia  placed 
in  French  before  words  used  in  a  partitive  sense.  Such  words 
may  generally  be  known  in  English  when  »ome  or  any  is  or 
may  be  prefixed  to  them  [§13,  (10),  }  78,  (1)]. 

Do  pain.  Bread,  or  mme  bread. 

De  la  liande,  Meai^  or  tome  MMrf. 

De  rsrgent,  Ubiuy,  or  fone  Mowy. 

2.  The  French  numeral  adjective,  un,  m.,  une,/.,  answers  to 
the  English  indefinite  article,  a  or  sn  [{  13,  (4),  (U)]. 

Un  homiae,  A  Mon, 

Un«  femme,  A  womftm, 

3.  The  e  of  the  prepoaition  de  is  elided  before  mi  and  wm 

l§146]. 

D^m  liTTC,  m.  Of  or  from  a  ft«4r. 

D^me  mslsoB,  f.  Qf  or  from  a  Aomm. 

4.  When  the  nominative  or  subject  of  an  interrogative 
sentence  is  a  noun,  it  should  be  placed  before  the  verb  ;  and 
immedistely  after  the  verb  in  simple  tenses,  and  after  the 
auxiliary  in  compound  tenses,  a  pronoun  must  be  placed, 
asreeing  with  the  nominative  in  gender,  number,  and  person 
W  76,  (4)  (6)].  *^ 

HaeikepkffaidaMimoae^f 
HoM  thebidchermtait 
Mae  Ike  bookeeUtr  paper  f 
MaHJ^Imd^eOkt 

Rbsvmb  of  Exaxplbs. 

Bmeyomhreodf 

TouhBH>e  bread,  htdter,  and  tkeete. 


Le  mMeoin  a.t-11  d«  l*Brseiitr 
I^e  boucher  a-t-ll  de  la  viande  ? 
Jje  Ubraire  a-t-il  da  papier ; 
La  dame  a>t«eU«  de  la  soie  ? 


Avex  vooidvpeint 

Tons  ara  du  psia,  da  bewrsb  el 

du  froiBsgs. 
Totre   fk^re  a-t-fl  one   Utts  de 

beune? 
Aver  TOtts  le  U?n  d*an  libcilrer 
Non,  J*ai  le  Uttc  d'ane  dame. 
I^  Meor  da  m^eda  a-t-«Ue  da 

papier  etde  rencre. 


Bm  poor  broOer  a  pomdqf  boiler  f 

Ham  pou  a  botAeetkr'e  boekf 

Ko,Ihavealadp'ebootL 

Om  ike  pkpeidaattieier  paper  md 


6.  It  will  be  seen,  by  some  of  the  above  examples,  that  the 
article  must  be  repeated  before  every  noun  naed  in  a  partitive 


sense. 


ExancisB  9. 
Aei^oa.  m.  fNoAo^onif.    EBfln^fM. 


Aeler,  m.  tieel, 
Aa)oiird*hai,  to^dap, 
Beorre,  m.  butter, 
Biera,  f .  beer. 
BoBOfa  n.  beef* 
Osinit  n.  oojfhe. 
Cooler,  f.  noon. 


Eplder,  m.  groeer. 

File,  m.  urn, 

Foorehette.  £  figrk, 

F^tMinage,  m.  dbeoe. 

Oaat,  m.  plore. 

Librsin,  m.  botHaOkr,  Votre,  pow. 

Litre,  m.teafe.  Th^  m.  lea. 


Line,  f  pemid, 
Moroeea,ni.  .pfeoe. 
Psfiicr.  m.  papor. 
Plame.  f.  pen, 
Sucre,  B.  eaprn. 
Via,  m.  wine. 


1.  Aves  Tooa  de  la  viande  ?  2.  Oui,  Monsieur,  j'ai  une 
Jfre  de  viaade.  8.  Votre  flls  a-t-il  un  morceau  de  pain  ?  4. 
Cfiiit  Hadame,  il  a  un  nioreeau  de  pam.  5.  Le  Ubraire  a-t-il 
un  Uvxe^    6.  H  a  do  rcnere  et  du  papier.    7.  "Votre  sosor 


a-t-eUe  une  montre  d*ar  \  8.  EUe  a  ime  montre  d'or  et  un  de 
d*argent.  9.  Le  boulanger  a-t-il  da  vtn  on  de  la  bite  ?  10. 
Le  boulanger  a  du  th€  et  du  eeSiL  11.  Yotxe  ftkn  a-t-O  dn 
fromage?  12.  H  a  da  fromage  et  du  beam.  IS.  La  dame 
a-t-elleane  cuiller  d'argent?  14.  La  dame  a  one  cnilleret 
une  fourchette  d'argent.  12.  Le  boucher  a-t-il  de  la  viande 
aujourd'hui?  16.  Oui,  Honaieur,  il  a  on  moroeaa  de  boeufl 
17.  Le  charpentier  a-t-il  one  table  f  18.  Oui,  Ifonsiear,  il  a 
ane  table  d'acajou.  19.  Aves  vous  le  livre  du  m^ecin  \  20. 
Non,  Madame,  mais  j*ai  le  livre  de  votre  soeur.  21.  Qui  a  da 
caf^  et  du  sucre  ?  22.  L'^ider  a  du  eeid  et  du  sucre.  23.  La 
soeur  du  libraire  a-t-elle  on  gant  ?  24.  Non,  Monaieur,  maia 
elle  a  un  livre.  25.  A-t-eue  une  plume  d'aeier?  26.  Nod, 
Monsieur,  eUe  a  one  plume  d'or.  27.  Yona  aves  le  porta- 
crayon  du  mtiecin. 

10. 


1.  Have  Toa  any  tea  ?  2.  Yes,  Madam,  I  have  a  poond  of 
tea.  3.  Who  haa  breads  4.  The  baker  hsa  breai^  batter, 
and  cheese.  6.  Has  the  tailor  cloth?  6.  The  tailor  haa  a 
piece  of  doth.  7.  Hss  the  physician  gold  ?  8.  Yes,  Sir,  the 
physician  has  gold  and  silver.    9.  Has  the  lady  a  silver  wi^  \ 

10.  Yes,  Miss,  the  lady  haa  a  silver  watch  and  a  gold  pen. 

11.  Has  your  aister  silk  f  12.  Yes,  Sir,  she  has  silk  and  cotton. 
13.  Have  you  a  knife  ?  14.  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  a  steel  knife  and 
a  silver  fork.  15.  Have  you  meat  to-day.  Sir  ?  16.  Yea,  Sir, 
I  have  a  piece  of  beef.  17.  Has  tout  carpenter  a  mahogany 
table  ?  18.  Yea,  Sir,  he  has  a  mahogany  table.  19.  Has  your 
sister  a  glove  ?  20.  Yes,  Sir,  my  sitter  has  a  silk  glove.  21. 
Has  the  booksdler's  son  a  gold  pencil-case  ?  22.  Yea,  Sir,  he 
has  a  gold  nendl-case  and  a  ateel  pen.  23.  Who  hss  voor 
sister's  watch  \  24.  Your  brother  has  the  gold  watch  and  the 
silk  hat.    25.  We  have  gold,  silver,  and  steel  (See  Role  6). 


PROBLEMS  AND  QUERIES. 

As  some  of  onr  young  readers  may  be  alraadv  ae<^aainted  with 
arithmetio  and  geometry,  we  propose  the  foUowiag  problema 
and  queriea  for  ezerdse  :— 

1.  How  ooold  the  first  nine  letters  of  snv  alphabet  be  made  to 
represent  numbers  to  any  extent,  say  milUoas,  without  making 
their  vslaes  depeodent  on  their  poeitioa  ? 

2.  In  toeh  a  system  of  notation  as  we  have  supposed  In  the  pre* 
ceding  question,  what  would  be  the  use  of  the  dpher  ? 

8.  How  is  it  that  a  number  expressed  by  six  figures  most  be 
greater  then  one  expressed  by  fire  figures,  dthough  the  latter  is 
composed  of  large  digits,  and  the  former  of  small  ones  ? 

N.B.  The  nine  characters  or  figures  employed  in  arithmetio  are 
eallcd  dimU^  because  men  were,  and  still  are,  aceustomed  to  eoont 
by  the  dmi  or  fingers.  Of  sourse,  9  is  the  largsst  digit,  and  1  is 
the  smallest 

4.  Bxpress  by  figures  the  number  twdvs  thousand  twelvs  hun- 
dred ana  twelve. 

5.  Arrange  three  points,  so  that  they  shall  be  squally  dlatsat 
lirom  etch  other. 

6.  Arrange  four  points  so  that  they  shall  be  cqasUy  distant 
IVom  each  other. 

7.  Construct  an  Isosceles  triangle  sueh,  that  each  of  iti  legsshsU 
be  double  the  base  or  third  side. 

8.  The  eelebrated  theorem  of  Pythsgoros,  which  now  forms  the 
47th  propodtion  of  the  1st  book  of  Endid*s  Blements  of  Qeo- 
meiry  Is,  that  "in  any  riaht-angled  triangle  the  square  described 
on  the  hypotrnose  (see  fig.  llyXessons  m  Geometry,  No.  I.)  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on  the  other  sides.'*  In 
one  of  the  latest  and  best  editions  of  Buelid,  It  is  asserted  that  **  it 
is  not  Indifierent  on  whieh  sides  of  the  lines  whieh  form  the  udea 
of  the  triangle  the  squares  are  detcribed.  If  they  were  described 
upon  the  inner  instead  of  the  outer  sides  of  the  Unes,  the  oonstrue- 
tion  would  be  found  to  fail."   Is  this  true  ? 

ANSWERS  TO  CX)RRESP0NDENT8. 

O.  p.— We  are  greatly  obUgcd  by  his  kind  of  cr. 

R.  W.  L.— We  do  not  belong  to  the  tchool  he  ntppcets. 

M.  N.— We  Inftirm  him  that  the  *'  Seriea  of  Lessons  in  Fiendi,**  fe- 
printed  ftou  the  Working  MmCe  FHetid,  wUl,  ••by  spedsl  panto- 
rion  of  her  Migerty^  Portmaster-Gencrsl,"  te  tnaaaslttad  ftee  to  any 
person's  oddreH  on  the  receipt  of  Semn  Peaa^  Skm^,  at  this   ~ 


PrlatMi  sad  Fobiiated  br  Joua  Cassolu  att^Btraad,  sad  Ladgote-hfil, 


i  INFLDENCE  OF  MORALITY  OB  IMMORALITY  ON  THE  COUNTENANCE. 


Lilcnuy  InitltatlOB. 


BudaTsFanillr. 


Faaboure.  B 

Wb  luTe  taken  the  abore  eognving  from  •  popular  Fnodi 
poblicatiaii,  ai  it  exhibit!  to  the  life  what  it  wu  meant  tc 
illnitnte.  But  what  need  have  we  to  go  to  a  literary  iiutitu- 
U on  or  a  French  faufaautg,*  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
growth  and  development  o(  humaniC;  ?  We  have  only  to  look 
■round  ui  to  diacorei  that  srerywhere  man  ii  the  aune. 
Uuch  haa  been  aaid  of  the  icience  of  phrenology ;  but  without 
depreciating  the  facta  on  which  it  ia  profeiaedly  baaed,  we 
confeaa  that  we  hare  a  more  profound  faith  in  the  doctrine  of 
phyaiognomy.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  "  human  face  divine" 
haa  in  it  aomething  ezpreaaiTe  of  that  which  entera  into  and 
constiCutea  the  character  of  the  man.  It  may  come  out  in  the 
eye,  or  the  lip,  or  the  noae,  or  the  general  contour  of  the  coun- 
tenance; but  there  it  ia,  and  no  one  can  give  himself  to  the 
closer  and  deeper  atudy  of  this  subject  without  being  able, 
more  or  less  correctly,  to  read  the  myaterious  ajmbola  of 
human  character  and  deatiny. 

Carefully  examine  the  abore  engraving.  Look  at  the  head 
and  face  of  the  child  represented  in  the  fitst  figure.  Who  can 
divine  what  that  young  intelligatce  will  become  in  the  future 
of  hia  life )  I«  there  anything  in  hia  feaiurea  to  indicate 
that  he  will  act  a  conspicuoua  pan  on  the  great  wide  atage  of 
thia  world }  Or  ia  he  to  sink  in  the  icale  of  intelligent  bejng, 
tiUhe  takea  on  the  mere  animal  nature,  or,  what  ia  (till  wone, 
till  he  become  the  very  peraonifloation  of  vice  and  ain  i  Bven 
in  the  outlines  of  the  infant  cotintenance  there  may  be  tfae 
index  of  the  future  man.  Theae  outlines  will  become  more 
marked  and  definite  in  the  boy  amid  the  studiea  and  pur- 
auita  of  the  achool.  The  period  of  boyhood  ia  one  of  wondnma 
development ;  and  if  tbii  were  hot  carefoUy  watched,  the 
foundation  might  in  many  caaes  be  laid  for  the  erection  of  a 
true  manly  nobility ;  and  that  undermined,  on  which  moral 

■  The  Isv  inhiiulia  al  ■  silj,  suGh  is  Puis. 


■J.  end  Uiseiy. 


Beggaiy. 


evil  would  otherwise  rear  her  temple  of  darkness  and  impurity. 
Look  at  the  eye,  nose,  and  mouth  of  the  boy  aa  he  is  at  school, 
01  as  he  ia  located  in  one  of  the  faubourgs  of  Paria,  and  wh« 
doea  not  perceive,  froia  the  very  contour  of  the  countenanUi 
that  his  deatiny  will  very  mueli  depend  on  the  influencea  by 
which  he  may  be  surrounded?  In  the  one  case,  you  see  his 
pass  into  the  higher  and  mare  polite  circlea  of  the  educated 
clasaea,  yielding  himself  to  all  the  softening,  subduing,  re- 
fining elements  of  pure  female  society ;  end  in  the  other, 
you  see  him  trained  and  educated  in  a  rebellious  and  reviH 
luiianaiy  faubourg,  rushing  into  the  scenes  of  dissipation, 
and  sutrendering  himself  to  all  the  woiat  agencies  of  a 
Kicked  world.  In  the  one  instance,  you  aee  him  choosing 
hia  profession,  and  contempUting  a  settlement  in  life: — 
wedding  himaelf  to  a  virtuoua,  loving,  and  devoted  woman, 
and  in  course  of  time  hecoming  aurrounded  by  a  lovely 
and  growing  family,  over  which  his  presence  sheds  a  warm 
and  sunny  cheerfulness  ; — iu  the  other  instance,  you  le* 
the  man  emerging  from  the  scenea  of  brutal  intosicatioa  to 
plunge  into  deeper,  darker  vices,  till  his  conscience  is  bur- 
dened with  guilt  and  misery,  and  life  becomes  a  burden, 
iiom  which  he  perhaps  seeks  relief  in  suicide ;  or  it  may 
be,  that  his  conduct  renders  him  obnoxious  to  law,  and 
he  comes  to  a  premature  death.  If  he  be  spared  this  Cre* 
mendous  fate,  he  comes  to  beggary,  and  goes  down  to  tha 
grave  unlamented  and  unwept.  How  different  this  from  the 
nan  whose  happiest  days  are  spent  in  the  bosom 
of  his  loving  family,  and  who  grows  old  amid  the  most  genial 
in&uencet,  honoured,  revered,  beloved :— who  sees  hia 
children's  children  under  the  third  or  the  fourth  genera- 
and  who  goes  down  to  his  last  resting-place  amid 
the  prayers  and  tears  of  those  he  loved,  and  whose  dying 
cheered  by  the  prospect  of  a  hnppy  reunion 
world  where  life  is  perfect,  and  joy  complete. 
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LESSONS  IN  LATIN.— No.  n. 

By  JOBN  B.  BiASD,  D.D. 

FRSUMINABT  PfSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE  VERBS. 

In  the  former  leaeon  I  had  to  employ  the  word  enrro,  and  in 
doing  so  I  uaed  particularly  the  form  ewrr,  Thia  form  ia  called 
the  Item  of  the  word.  The  stem  of  a  word  ia  that  which  con- 
jni^tL  its  eaaential  letterB»  or  the  letters  which  a*«  necessarr  to 
make  it  what  it  is.  Thus,  ewrr  is  found  in  erery  form  into 
which  the  Terb  ewm  passes.  Obserre  that  the  second  r  It 
added  merely  to  strengtheh  the  word,  or  gi^e  force  in  pro- 
nunciation. You  And  this  stem,  mr  or  wrtj  for  instancei  in 
the  English  words  current,  in«r,  eoneettrse,  conttirTence,  dls- 
«oiir«e.  Observe  again,  ti^at  mAnr  of  out  LAtin  wotds  hm 
come  to  us  through  the  Preneh.  Tliey  hare*  therefore,  entcted 
the  English  in  the  form  which  they  had  receiTed  in  the 
Preneh.  This  is  exemplified  in  wmeomrm  and  i^tMMirfs,  where 
an  o  has  been  introduced  by  the  Preneh  pronunciation,  as 
these  words  come  to  us  immediately  from  tiie  Prateh  mmmits 
■nd4iw00«rr. 

The  stem  of  a  word  is  found  generally  by  cutting  off  the 
final  Towel  or  syllable.  In  tmmt  tou  obtain  tiie  stem  cmr  by 
taking  away  the  0.  The  in  reality  is  the  sim  of  the  first 
person  singular,  or  J.  The  word  for  J  is  not  prefixed  in  Latin, 
except  when  it  is  required  for  emphasis,  because  the  terminft. 
tions  of  the  Terb  show  dearly  what  person  is  meant — that  it, 
whether  it  is  the  first  person,  /,  or  the  second  person,  ihm^  or 
the  third  person^  hi,  in  the  Kiglish  there  is  a  necessi^  for 
the  constant  use  of  the  personal  pronoun,  because  the  endiiigs 
of  the  Terb  are  not  so  different  fixmi  each  other  as  in  the 
Latin.  Thus,  in  English,  we  say,  /  run,  thtm  runn«t<,  A#  rani, 
w  run,  ysM  tun,  ihBf  run.  Here,  out  of  tis  persons,  the  Terb 
has  the  same  termination  for  >tir,  namely,  /run,  w  run,  yom 
run,  ih»$  run.  But  for  the  pronouns  /,  10s,  sfOM,  ih^y,  the  reader 
or  auditor  would  not  be  aware  from  the  use  of  the  Terb  which 
person  was  intended.  In  the  Latin,  howoTer,  the  Terb  haa  a 
peculiar  ending  for  CTery  person.  After  this  erolanation,  we 
will  call  these  terminations  person-endings.  These  person- 
endings  Tary  with  the  tense  and  the  Toice.  That  is,  tney  are 
dijfferent  in  the  past  tense  from  what  they  are  in  the  present 
tense ;  and  they  are  diiftarent  in  the  paseiTe  Toice  from  what 
they  are  in  the  actiTe  Toioe.  At  present  we  will  confine  our- 
selTes  to  the  present  tense  and  the  actiTe  yoice.  In  emro,  the 
person-endings  of  the  present  tense,  indicatlTe  mood,  actiTe 
Toice,  are  as  ^ow : — 

FEMoa-xiiniiioi. 


Now  cmft  of  which  I  haTe  spoken  before,  is  of  the  third 
conjugation.  The  person-endings  in  it  will  not  thereforo  be 
the  svne  as  they  are  in  the  Terb  mm,  I  loTe.  The  penon- 
endings  in  mmo  are  «,  m,  «/  ;  muu^  atUy  tmi.  In  the  tablea  or 
paradigms  (patterns),  which  I  am  about  to  giTC,  the  person- 
endmgs  are  printed  in  italics,  as  ane,  sbum,  wmmt\  you  will 
th^rdbre  easily  recognise  them,  and  ought  in  allcases  co  repeat 
tiiym  until  you  haTe  iinprinled  them  on  your  memory. 

ftMt  OoalooAnoH. 


Ist  psnon     ^«     I  1st  pstsoft 

9nd    „  -ii,     thoo  Snd    »,         -tflt,    ye 

Srd     „  -if,     he  trd     ,.  -vmt,    they 

Adding  the  person-endings  to  the  stem,  we  haTe  the  follow* 
ing  example : — 

Acims  Yoics. — InniCAnTx  Moon. 

pBXsniT  Tero  of  the  Tcrb  eiirrp,  I  ran. 

IstpsnoA     Gono,  /nia  Istptfsoa     eaxtfama,  toenm 

9nd    •,  enrru,  thourvaaed     Snd     ^  curri^^,     yovnm 

trd    H  ciuTft,  he  raof  8rd     »         eorrunf,     lAey  nm 

These  person-ending  Tary  also  in  another  way,  which  I 
proceed  to  explain  I  Latin  Terbs  are  commonly  alTided  into 
four  daases,  which  bear  the  technical  name  of  conjugations. 
This  diTision  may  not  be  the  best,  but  it  is  that  which  is  cus- 
tomary, and  therefore  I  retain  it.  These  four  classes  or  coz^u- 
gations  are  determined  or  characterised  by  the  Towel  which 
preoedes  the  termination  r$  in  the  infinittTC  mood ;  thus  :— 

The  first  ooDjugatioD  aids  la  Ite,  as  amdrc,  to  kKt. 
Ths  iseoBi  eatlagatkiB    „    ire,  as  doeire,  to  ImbI. 
The  third  ooi^atloo       „    Sre,  as  rcgfte,  19  mis, 
The  fourth  oo^Jngatloa    „    Ire,  as  awdire,  fo  hear. 

We  say  then  that  the  first  conjugation  is  known  by  haTing  a 
long  before  r$  of  the  InfinitiTO ;  the  second  by  hsTing  e  long ; 
the  third  by  haTing  e  short ;  the  fourth  by  hsTing  t  long.  The 
isme  fact  may  be  put  before  you  in  a  d^erent  way ';  thus,  a 
long  is  characteristic  of  the  first  conjugation ;  §  long,  of  the 
second ;  t  short,  of  the  third  ;  t  long,  of  the  fourth.  In  general 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  first  conjugation  a  long  pre- 
Tails;  in  the  second,  $  long  prcTails;  in  the  third,  s  snort 
pMniilt  I  and  la  the  fourth,  t  long  preraili. 


AcTTTX  Tons. 

IsmicAttTX. 
PuttOR-Biimiiai. 


t 

thoe 
be 


they 


Passetx  Voioe. 

Panairr  Ivdicatets. 

pKBSON-zifnnfas. 

fllb^uiar. 
I 

thou        mmM,y 
he         -ofifir.thsy 


1st  per.  Am^imir.  wesre  loved 
tad  „  AmdnlRi  yes  sie  loved 
•id  H    kiMmJur,  fAqrarelored 


Acmra  Ivdicatitx.       Paaanr  Passitx  Ijicicta! 

SinawUitm  lUfnyirfflP 

1st  per.  Abo,     /lore.  1st  per.  Amor,     / am  lored 

Sad  M    AiDM,  Mow  lores!  tad  «   AmdH$,  fAoii  srt  lored 

Sid  „    Amol,  Aelofss  trd  „    Attidfiir.  Af  li  loTsd 

PUtraL 
isl per.  hmimm,  m lof* 
tii(f  ^    Amdtff,    rn*  lo^ 
„    AmdNC,     ta^  lete 

Obserre  then  that  in  order  to  Ibrm  anjr  person,  you  must  fitst 
get  the  stem,  by  cutting  off  the  last  syllable.  Then  to  the  stem 
thus  obtained,  add  the  proper  person-ending.    Suppose  you 
hSTe  to  deal  with  the  Terb  bttio,  I  pra%a$;  and  suppose  you 
Want  to  express  In  Latin,  the  English  th^yfiram ;  the  wmy  to 
proceed  is— throw  away  the  a  in  Uuido ;  by  ao  doing,  you  gee 
kmd ;  now,  tkey,prmm  is  in  the  third  person  plural ;  the  person- 
ending  of  the  tlJord  person  plural  is  amt^  as  shown  aboTO ;  sub- 
join mU  to  teiMfi  and  you  have  lamdtmt^  which  means  they  proim* 
Or  if  you  hsTc  to  put  isialet  into  Knglish,  by  looking  at  the 
table  you  find  that  its  termination,  namely,  m,  is  the  person- 
ending  of  the  aeeond  person  efaignlar,  and  eonieiraentiy  leiirfet 
means  iktm  prmtut*    1  haTe  entered  into  this  fufl  and  mlnvfie 
explanation  once  for  alL    If  you  take  pains  to  make  yourself 
master  of  it,  you  will  not  require  its  repetition.    But  take  care 
not  merely  to  consult  the  tables  I  glTO ;  you  most  oommit 
them  to  memory ;  and  noTer  pass  on  until  you  haTe  made  them 
in  each  case  your  own^    HaTing  learnt  the  form  or  example, 
leam  the  roeabulary,  and  then  put  the  Latin  eXtrelae  into 
English,  and  the  English  exercise  into  Latin.    Do  this  also 
from  memory  ;  but  after  you  haTe  done  it,  compare  your  ttana- 
lation  with  the  tabic  or  example,  and  correct  it  accordingly. 

BiscoTcr  and  write  down  the  Bngliah  representatlTes  ox  the 
Latin  words  here  used;  thet  is  to  say,  the  English  worda 
deriTed  f&om  these  Latin  worda.  For  instance,  from  isteSs, 
/  delight^  we  have  delight^  delightful^  deiightfnUy ;  from  otm, 
I  adom^  we  haTe  ornament^  wmametUaUgt  mdom^  adornment  i 
from  educo  (which  properly  means  /  draw  otti)^  we  have  to  edm^ 
cate,  mhieator,  edttcatiom.    Do  the  same  after  cTery  acparato 

exercise. 

What  I  hsTc  called  **  the  characteristio"  of  the  Terb,  may  be 
called  the  etgn  of  the  conjugations.  Thus,  of  the  first  eooju- 
gatiofi  a  long  is  the  sign,  and  f  ia  the  sign  of  the  third.  These 
are  Latin  signs.  Of  the  correspond  in;;  part  of  the  Enxlish 
Terb,  to  is  the  sign ;  that  is,  the  preposition  to  is  in  general  the 
English  sign  of  Use  InfinitiTC  mood. 

VOCATIVLART. 

Meeto,  1  1  delight  Omo,  I  Ittdom  Vrxo,  1  Igriere 
BdUeo,  1  leduetUe  Salto,  1  I  dance  Vitnr>6ro,l  IbSamo 
Laudo,!      Iprai$e       Tcnto,  l/fry  Vain€ro,l /isoiiNri 

Exancuas — LATtif-BnousB. 
Laudo;    rftapcraa;    ori>at;    cduc&mua;     TrtAiis;    ▼dlncraat; 
teutat;  tentat     saiiirp;    Tirimriris;    vtxaiur;  Uud&mur;  ornaa 
cduc4ntur;  TcxArin ;    Tulnerimini;    dclrcto;    delccta*;    Udectat; 
delcetAoras  ;  dd  eUMs  ;  dclectaM  ;  deUeler;  delect&ria ;  dckctiiur ; 
delecttttnuff  ;  uelect^iaint ;  delcciantur. 

£NGL18M-LATIir« 

I  praise;  thou  prsisert;  hr  praises;  we  maite;  you  pratae ; 
they  praise ;  I  am  nraised;  thuu  art  praisea;  he  is  praised;  we 
are  praised;  you  are  praised;  thejr  are  praised;  ther  delight; 
thou  adomeit ;  you  are  grlsTed  {  they  are  edutmtsd;  he  daem  s 
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you  are  bhd&ed;  wb  {xfi  f&Oi  Arb  tribd ;  he  iM  1irottlid«d;  I  ua 
Ddueated. 

,Kow)  befiorto  you.  go  forwarS  in  this  exerciaei  and  in  erery 
other,  aak  yotinalf,  and  aaeertatn  that  you  give  the.  right 
anaweia  td  the  fMioiHng  or  simiiar  questions ;  namely,  ^f  what 
conj nation  ia  the  Terb  amof  of  what  tense  is  omof  of  what 
person  la  oMo  t  of  what  namber  is  amof  of  what  mood  is  amo  t 
of  what  Toice  is  amo  t    Do  the  same  with  all  the  rest. 

Active  Vbicfe.  .    PASSxvis  Voice. 

^HESEKT  lltolCATIV*.  l^ktSEKT  ISDICATTVlS. 

P£RdON-El»I>»Q8.  ^R^A-EltDn«08. 

8£i^uAir.  ffttrd.  SiHgular,  PhtrtO. 

-«o,    I  -«toift,    we  -«M-,        I  -«niif',    we 

-evt    th^  -cff**      y*  -^BH^t       thott  -emimk    ye 

-ai;    be  -enl,       they  -eftr,      he  -oHer,    ih^ 

lSxAittLE.-Hod^r«,  taranM;  Item,  f^i 

^RESEIfT  ACTITE  InSICATITS. 

lit  per.  BTonft),  /remlfiii 


)rid 
Srd 


•t 


sod  M      9ton»,  ^urfeHllfadeH 

ard   „     tfoii«lf,  ft«  ffcUlnUd 
ttf  .,i-t 

1st  per.    MonAmtf,  we  remind 
Sad  «,     HoBflb,     fmrsmiiid 
8iv  «f     lioiun^     ^efl|f  iwialiid 

YoCABtfiAllT. 


PreseH  PaSsfte  I^-DlCA•rtV*. 
SfnguJar. 


liiCper. 

and 

trd 


i» 


»t 


Btdii9H».  0h0(i{lttH!iiilti(red 

pnkra. 

ItanAJber,  ve  srfe  remilidbd 
Vonmbd,  fouarereniiiided 
lloBM«r,tt4f  arereminded 


DebSo.3 
I>oo6o,  3 
Exeieeo,  1 
FldHto,  f 


lowe 
tteaeh 

I  €JBOXU€ 

rfkrmrUh 


QandiOtS    Ir^gotoB 


HordSo.i 
Movgb,  1 
Par<k>.S 
Tse6o,S 
tii(t«o;l 


IhUe 

tmove 

Tdbeff 

*  -^  -» -■ ' — 
//iiysrai 


timSo,3       /,/tar 
Bi  means  drtd 


8lBsaiii4r 


Debes;  docet;  exerc^tur;  nor^mar:  gaadlmloi ;  ihotdentar; 
mnvtthus;  moir^tis;  tnoTent;  nines;  timet;  terr^tiir ;  tferr^inl ; 
debeo ;  parfre :  si  paretis  laud&mioi  j  si  tacemns  laadimnr ; 
doodris  et  educlHs;  taeent  et  IIHdAittTtrl  mdtdeOr  et  VttlAeidr ;  si 
Tiilneras    titiiperltld. 

jSyOLlSR-LATIir. 

^hdh  feattetlmd  tH  frightened:  if  1  ani  sfii^t  1  tlh  b1kibed| 
h(B  rejofbes;  wtirejotee;  theytejoiefe;  he  tries  to  bite:  we  try  to 
educate ;  thou  obeyest  and  art  praised ;  we  Mte  ;  if  We  bite  we  ard 
blamed;  they  exercise;  you  are  moved;  hb  danoes;  they  are 
delightad ;  you  are  adorned. 

N.B.  In  this  exercise,  snd  in  those. which  follow,  wordi  and 
6)rma  preTiously  given  are  repeated  for  the  sake  of  practice. 

Tanu)  OoskjoaATioir. 

Acrme  Tbf cz.  Pitactrt  Toitit 

PiicsEirr  txnlcATttK.  Tnatn  IitDicAinr*. 

psasoii-ainMDfGs.  Psittoii-n&nios. 

SktfftOar.                Phml.  Sb^fiOat.                PtmrdL 

"O,      I              -*a«i,    we  -or,      I              iwir,      we 

-<S,      tlKra        -Kff.      ye  -4iric    thoa       -^mM,     ye 

-If,      he            -trnt,     they  -Her,   he          -certiffv    they 

ExAJtFZ^. — B2^re,  to  rule  or  ffidtte ;  stem,  rtg. 


Pkesent  Active  Indicative. 

Sliiffular. 
l,«t   per.  Itcgo,        JroTe 
2nd    ,.     Regify        thcfu  rulest 
Srd     „     Kegff,        As  rules 

J'lural. 
]8t  per.  Resenat,  toe  role 


and   f 


Ccdo,  8 
Defbtido. 

railo.  s 
Laedo.  S 

Fall!* 


Jtegftit,    you  rule 
Beg«nt>    tAeymle 

TbcAKTLARt. 


Present  Passive  lAiiicATtvi. 

Sbiguktr. 
tat  per.  Regor,     JT am  ruled 
Snd  „    Rtfglrf»,  tftoasrt  ruled 
3rd   „    Hegaur,  A;e  is  ruled 

PUma. 
1st  per.  RegtiRw,  we  are  ruled  . 
Sod  ••    Regftniirf,  you  are  ml^ 
3rd  ,.    R/eguntur,tkeif  are  rdled 


!• 


T  flefcTul 
I  lot-e 
IdecetM 
future 


OcrtfTo,  3 
Declflo,  3 
Pingo,  3 
Pungo.  8 


Xroid 
iBlay 

r/hu 

IpaSM 
IpHck 


Scrlbo,  3        tvrite 
Tlnco,  3        /  eonquer 
Bene  means  Wdl 
Male      ,^     /n 
Valde     ^     Mutk 


EscEBCiSKs. — LATnr.finGLisn. 
/allttur ;  falKmnr;  fallo  et  vituperor;  eedit;  legis ; 
SCTibit  t  bene  legit }  ralde  faUls  ;  si  diligltur  gaudet;  pnngimuri 
vincis  ;  vinclmur;  vincuntur;  decldit;  occldia ;  si  oeddis  vitu- 
perdris  ;  bene  monet ;  male  pducitis ;  raov^mur  valde ;  saltibntts 
#t  gaaddmuf)  laedXtuT:  laedimlnlf  defeadltia ; .  defendtintnr ; 
diligor. 


I  Obey;  if  I  obey ;  I  am  loved ;  he  is  lored  mveh ,  he  writes 
well ;  they  paint  ill ;  they  danoe  well ;  Irejoioe  if  he  reads  mneh  { 
thott.  pattest ;  thev  obey  and  are  praised;  if  yon  role  well  you  are 
loved;  they  defend;  you  are  defended ;  he  is  deceived;  they  are 
pricked. 


AcrrvB  Voice. 
Pbxbeut  Ihdicativb. 

PElitoN-BlfniNOB. 

:49,     t  -«inkS,  we 

-49.     tfiod  -«l»,     ye 

^     he  -MIC.  they 


Passive  Voice. 
Pbxsent   Indicative. 

FEB80N-Ein5btGS. 

Sln^iifar.  Phmd. 

I  •4Mifr,    we 

thoa  -4MM,    ye 

h^  -Heilir,  they 


kxAMpLE.— Atidire,  to  hiar  \  Hett,  mA 


PBESEzrr  AcnvK  Imbigativs. 

Sbigular. 
}  St  per.  Audio,       /  hear 
Snd  „    Andis,      tjlouhearest 
3rd  „    Audtt,      Ae  hears 

Pftintt. 
Ist  per.  Audimus,  lee  hear 
Snd  „    AudOft,    fou  hear 
3id  „    AadfMif;  msy  hear 


PaxsEHT  Passivx  Ihdicativs. 

Singular. 
Ist  per.  AudfiM*,     /am  heard 
Shd  „    Aud»if,    fhou  art  heard 
Std  „    Audttut*,    As  la  heard 

Phma. 
Itt  per.  Audiwai,  we  are  heard 
Sttd  „    AttdliaML  tfbtt  are  heard 


Sid 


vttiy  an  heard 


Cuitodio,  4  I  guard 

bormio,  4  I4e«p 

Emdio,4  Tinttrud 

Ferio,  4  rsfrtte 


Venio,  4      J  come 
Ve6tio,4     Itioihe 
Vindo,  I     /  eonqper 
Cllr,  means  Wkyt 


VoCABUlAilT. 

Fnlcio,  4  tn^ppoH 

Kutrio,  4  TnoiOim 

Punic.  4  TpanUh 

HeperiOfl  Tjtltd 

FXEECISBS.— LAThr-ENGLISH. 

CttStddis ;  fulcitur :  venit :  cur  dormis  ?  bene  dormlt ;  ernditux  ; 
|iungis ;  occxdit;  valde  faliis:  audltur;  si  valde  dormis  puniris; 
repSrit ;  si  bene  emdis  laudvis ;  vinmm* ;  cur  taces  ?   tacet  et 

Sunftur ;  reperiantur ;  testM;  bead  veetiantar;  iibene  vestfmini 
fleetomai;  matoeradiimtiir;  sivinolrls  vineins. 

Bi^dliiR-LAttiJr. 

Why  do  yon  slay  ^  he  is  guarded;  they  guud ;  if  you  are  guarded 

i'roa  are  conquered;  he  blames  and  punishes;  he  hears  and  is 
nstructed ;  you  are  well  educated ;  thou  sleepest  much ;  they  read ; 
f  you  dance  you  are  delighted  ;  he  is  supported;  why  are  they 
ponished  ?  they  are  heard;  I  am  clothed  HI ;  they  are  strudi  and 
reminded. 

fteciPtTtrtJlTIOir— TSAXIKATtOlTfl  OU  PSStON-BNDtKCM  Of 

TB9  FotTB  COKirrOJLTIDNB. 

Indicatiys  Mood,  PssSbnt  Tbksb. 
AcnvE  VoiCB.  Pairvx  Voice. 


1. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

1.          t.         S.          4. 

1st  per.  -0 

-eo 

-0 

-lo 

istper.-or     -eor    -or      -ior 

3nd  ^   -as 

•m^ 

-is 

-Is 

3nd  „-trls   -ftis    -Srls    -bis 

Srd  n    "at 

-«t 

-it 

-it 

Sid  .-ItDr  -«tiir  -^tor  -Itnr 

FktraL 
1st  ptr.    MniHs  -4mas  •4BiiUHmQs 
3nd  n    -itis    -Ms    -Itis   -Itis 
Srd   .,    -4mt   -ent    -ant  -iont 


1st  peTd-gmur-Qmar-Imar-Imur 

2nd  , ,  -afnttii  ^mfaiU-tynini  ^tmili  i 

Srd  „  ^mtar-entar-^mtur-inntnr 


Eboapxtulatobt  Exebcx8B»— Latin-English. 


Cedo;le|ti8;  movtous;  exeredris;  mordent;  florent  fall  or; 
legfre  tentat;  cnr  male  legis?  dormit  male;  valde  diligSris; 
vindmini ;  bene  scrlbnnt;  si  bene  plngltis  lauddmini;  defendlmur ; 
ferfmus;  eurpunftis?  vestfmur;  vincimns;  vinclmur;  vindmur; 
vincdttf;  eustodfris;  om&tor;  labdantar;  timdmut;  valde  times; 
mordAalni;  eduedmus;  malesattant. 

ENGLia^-LlTtN. 

Thev  yield ;  if  you  yield  you  are  conquered ;  if  you  are  con- 
quered you  are  bound;  I  am  supported;  they  sleep;  why  do  they 
punish  f  why  are  they  punished  ?  you  are  clothed  ill ;  thou  con- 

auerest;  thou  art  conquered;    thou  bindest;  thou  art  bound; 
ley  prick ;  they  are  pricked ;  why  dost  thou  move  ? 

As  in  the  exercises  which  are  immediately  to  follow,  we 
shall  have  occasion  for  parts  of  the  verb  eSse  to  be^  I  shall 
here  lay  before  yon  3o  much  of  that  Terb  as  may  be  necessary 
for  my  purpose. 

Thb  Vbbb  Sssb,  U>  he, 
iNDioATrm  Mood— Pbbbbnt  Tbnsb. 
Sb^fuXar.  PhtroL 

1st  per.    Sum,         /am  let  per.     Sumas»      issare 

Snd  „       Bs.  fAoaart  Snd  „      SstiSi        foitaie 

Srd   ,»      Est,  teis  S^   f      SobW        iMrare 


*f* 


?:^/,  #^.t^,rjtit  tTArATr,t 


«   4 


/v» 


M««'  ^/f^'.4.  ^Ai^*  ff^.i      lrt*4  *tf<w#»^U,  in*\f\f*0*m  ftf't  «rUli  l/# 


lf*,l  ft*,  titm      h  f*  tf  /  /'#  «f4»»«>4  iJtthtf  /  «fvi  ^frW|  tit  hp^t'^itum 

t4t  m'4U,4,  •,),*,  »h  *  amf  y»*H  ut§  ntti  J/"W»  iUnu^  ftiH  Mf,  MMI 
Ihm***,    «N./t   ^//l   i(r'>^#«4«  *M#<|         44    M*4i'l     Mt*«*    }ff«rftr«Um4     <*•?•   ft 

^,>.Hh^  ftf  MrifiAff  Mf4»  |l««fi««Mt«  It***  tutjtttufioh  i^i  Diifir  own 
l^-t'UhdM  t»«fl  '/|<i«i)^wr«;  M(^|r  wfkffc  f»Mh  fliiiii  |f«ffti4.U)r  iMiurnl  I 
44('l  ff  Ml'./  (•M's  M*A*  ii|/|#f.«i«M«Afc  <«f  l(«*i«i|f  mthutuinl  lo  ii«i  It  ia 

th'  tnf   Ut-hHHth     ¥lth  h4^$l-^§    MO|«i<Mli{«    ^l^MtiMlljr  J    ftifti    U,  W« 

t*itt^§ut^  \4f/  M(««  l^'itlMmi  i4f  ii^f/i'l*,     J««  •»y)iiK  iiiU,  howKVur, 

if  l«(^4imM(«i<  'IttM  li(.giiii(li«g  Iff  A  »«iiil«ittMi  U  Ihii  |jU(tii  of 
f«t»**)  m«i|(l4N«U  I  I4»<«i  Ml  MtU  •i«iMU  iUu  iti(4  t  Ml  (iit«fi4ittcU«to 

Kui(  i.al  (.<it<(<t«4  I  Mlitt.  >i(«hM  tma ,  •«!«!  Miu  I  uuu  mIU  tftlvl  i  ti»du«« 
im  •u«M »  itoltiMi)  »«iu  I  «tuH  tai  ihUMiiim  I  vftUU  U4i(itu«  M I  «ur 

lfu(m<«4  iml.  ttiM  «(!.  Mui  I44U,  UiMUMi  HiMtU,  iU»v  ttr*  uuoU,  thvy 
«(t  t4i<i  guii^ ,  }nU\  mv  U«9y  uui  giMtU  t  )»tP  u  ^UuU  1  U«  u  uui  lIUuU) 
nk«i  U  Ui  UUu\\  r  Uiuu  «u  uul  uuUaiumU  ^  (htm  ml  UiuU  «uU  uol 
««(«  ,  iiti'V  «(<*  liiiu4  I  ii«>M  Hty  guMtUuU  •«(«  (  U»  tt  \rMy  uulfftintU, 

MU«k  ^ti  I  «'<U,   U«w>«  I,    mtkl  WU*V  U    •4««Ul.to<   '    |t\(l     i||«»  |»tv*|*«<    *w«ul 


1 


«« 


*lWi4 


(>U 


Mi  f  at  I   p«  («  -U  pi  ik^l,    p.44«U«»  \\UiV,     4Udli.i>l>V  IUv»\>J     'I    «Mc4«%\>  *    «^i 

Hi  ..I'l-  '    .  I    i.'<.^..k''   vit    .•*»♦.»'   ttJ     ««  «,»•'   HU«i    i»  ihw    Ku,i{<i\h  tor 

«.!  Itkt   '     Im       .«l,.«*   *•      *     Mu     it:u^J%HA/»\   *     UU     «1»«««4<«;\<    (uf     ^sUH'f    * 
<%tV    vUuXk    \     IlkMU    l!l^      W  i««U    i««A«',     »«4««\>.     AMk'tfct/,      'K'M«>.     I'fUmif  . 

<i(t4  (  y  t«4k\v    \«>  k  t     ,    «.i<^   iltU     4>4't    ''4I      44   't  <   U*H4«       i'Ul     >••  <MKh  (>AI« 

»i4\>U4M 'MVilVvU    i»  \- 4Ua  lit  Ljkiltl  ' 

\\V^   «  >   v»4x  \  Hi^l  u«u«^  t\  ^^aywxl  w  'U  Kn|(a«^  ^  ««1<*.  *»  UU'  '•<4< 

'      ho     ««v\>ua     K4««U4,     *4v«n,U.    .vaW,    lUx|lv4kll^«  *tti.K>U    >. 


'««*^  v^^/^fviui  v£<v  AxaiiMn^  and  thcw  vc  wmaL:j 

i*«A  4»r,  ii^,itK  Ml  ««L«4  their  «■■. 

f  A  'W't«r  t/#  ah/irtA*  dM  knnMe  «f 
RM  tifMA  Mf «At«d  vKtdi  li  call«d  tbe  apa  ^  cMiiMa :  it 
'ju«  fr>y(i%  ^i#  aa  ttpnifKt  csMi,  that  -f- ; 
iiMr#,  a«fiuf f lAf  arfrfW  te*  It 
Miiaf^arr*  to  «lcnr^u  that  thdr  aoa  k  to  ke  fMwl :  tkno*  6^-7 
molukU;  4 -t-^ -^  10  molu  20;  MidM  ca.  la  thcae  a- 
omCflAO,  tbo  noT.hcr  13  is  tiM  toai  of  the  mhw  <  aad  7; 
wwf  tho  nam^P^  iO  tk«  Mua  of  tho  aaabcn  4,  •»  aad  10. 

Aa/rthor  eh«/ftet«r  has  been  iavaatad,  whick  is  called  tlM 
itoa  •/  jfinM/y ;  it  is  la  the  Cofna  of  twonaall  parallel  strokoi, 
thuA  «»  s  aad  i'«  naaM  ii  if  efiia,  eigaifyfag  lAal  wMdl  •§•  er 
if  ««!«.  «faal  r».  Ii  la  placed  baiwaea  aaawen, 
tUme  m  nambort,  to  daaote  that  tha 
on  each  aide  of  It  are  eooal :  thoa,  6  4-  7«>11,  laaaa*  6  added 
l/i  7  U  equal  to  13 ;  and  4  4-  0  -{-  10-20,  meana  4  added  to  6 
added  to  10  la  equal  to  20 ;  aad  eo  on. 

H%kfr^e^intk  la  the  proceaa  by  which  we  find  the  difSenmei 
between  any  two  nnmben ;  the  d^crvaer  aifoifiea  the  number 
whlrh  muat  be  added  to  the  amaUcr  of  two  iMUibeffa  to  make 
the  §um  equal  to  the  other  number. 

A  character  hae  aUo  been  inrented,  which  la  called  the  e^* 
iff  iu^irmelioH  {  it  ia  in  the  fona  of  a  amall  horiaontal  UoCt 
thus  —  {  and  ita  name  ia  mmimj  or  kn,  ai^nifjing  aiedr  Ihc  k^. 
It  ia  placed  between  two  nnmbera,  of  which  the  greater  ataads 
on  the  left,  to  denote  that  their  diilereaceia  to  be  found :  thus, 
14  -0«8,  meana  14  n&ade  leaa  bj  0  la  equal  to  8.  In  thia 
eiample.  * 
14  and  0. 


or 


ijm 


eiample.  the  number  8  ia  the  4i^$rmc9  between  the  numben 


the 


VU  •    k>K«|>k  4     4    «kU       4  H  >     l)«'««i     U*>«44>-*k,         \\'4«.    I<l     'V 
U4'«   4*  «k   «    'M^<   ff  «    «   >U   '     \^     lS»     ih.lU 
\i  4^4      Us>kU     U*    *U    i\    \     li4  >.V      v>i     v] 
lhit|..i«*4   Vil     4 '4   14^    V4>4l44vJ  lU  WS4>.* 


Cl«      41   ■•        0^^*^>*^^ 
l4kv«        oiU*     '         I4«V>«4^«| 

t^   14  4  i> .  •  V , 


4A«^k   M 
4«k.   \. 


\iw  M4.u«    44  ukv  t*Aii#4V#  \\^^«  '   "WW  ax»    •)«» 
V4i^*i'  4    »  .^>4A^v  *   x%:i«^    »  ii a    .•>•>»*"*  X 


•A^  «>4  •4^11  •»  ^4  k4  V    4       .^\     «    x«i».      )x<*44    I 
>U«4   >^    \«\  kkJi 


>«.*\4 

•  4     ^  >  »»« 


^     «%     W    4^lk     <M4M      «W         ,V«. 

^    •*)ba«**  ^   >>4        & 


»  V. 


4A\  >»     •  4*  .«    .»« 
>.•     .4  <*>4k«       •       t4% 


^<    \V4       tt«k*       ^ 

I,      )%   <        Ii      •■     1 
U<«  •  v.t  .1  < 

44\  «kM .      ^        « 

4«di*.    «b^»a   «* 


UyMi^H€mHm  ia  the  proceaa  by  which  we  find  the  aum  of 
one  number  repeated  m  laigf  Mnat  aa  there  are  unite  in  another 
number  \  the  two  numbers  art  oalled/wlefv,  the  former  beiag 
oalled  the  oiair^plfeead,  aad  the  latter  the  amfrtaliar;  aad  the 
aum  Ikm  obtained  ia  called  the  ffimei  of  botk  nombefs,  cr 
the  mmltifh  of  either. 

A  character  haa  been  InTsnted,  which  ia  caUed  the  9i§m  $f 
mulHjfhcmlwt^ ;  it  is  ia  the  form  of  aa  oblique  croea,  thaa  X  t 
and  its  name  ia  tfufe.  or  Hmm^  aisnifying  aieflyiiirf  Ay.  Itia 
pUc«>U  between  two  or  more  numbers  to  denote  that  their  pr^ 
duct  ia  ti>  be  found  :  thua.  Ox  7-i42«  meana  that  0  timca  7  is 
tH|ual  to  4:2 ;  and  4  X  ^  X  10-240,  meana  that  4  tioMa  0 
10  u  fquckl  to  :!I0  ;  aad  so  on.  In  theae  ezamplea»  the  a 
Wr  \'X  u  th«  product  of  the  t'^ctors  6  and  7,  or  a  mnUiple  of  0 
sw  7  ;  aikd  tho  nuiuber  3iO»  the  product  of  the  lactora  4,  0* 
10»  or  a  multifile  of  4.  0,  or  10.  In  the 
uuuiber  %  m4y  Se  the  multiplicand,  and  ^e  a 
ut.Ali)pb«c ;  or!  c  MverMlr,  the  number  7  the  auti 
jiud  th^  uuuivVi  o  th«  muluplier. 
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14;  whoii  t.ic  iivtui.'iid  steads  oa  the  left*  aad  the 
"lo  rt^i'ii  ot  *>(•  th4f  horu'>ii:^  luse  haa  a  doc  aocw  it 
Vi-^w    It,    xhHt  ^  :    vtd  ic»  Bonie  is  tfM*  or  4^% 
.icMMvi  >e.      L:  u»  :>ia«.v\i  b«(w«Ma  two  nambera  tti 
•.1  »r  |U4»..icnt  :»  t'»  .x*  ^>und  :  t^'4a^  li-r'4»l, 
<  ^  viixi  >v  «  >»  .-4;'i.u  ''>  i.     In.  rjim  example,  the 
'  u'  4..wu4.>i  i«  *^u  ui:n  vr  4  ihe  iiTieur.  ami  the  a 

"l  *v  wk    Ml   '  t»     •  It. 
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AiM>ther  yerj  coxhmon  method  of  representing  the  operation  t 
of  diTision,  is  that  of  omitting  the  horisontal  Tine,  and  usine 
only  the  dots :  thus,  12 :  4=:  3,  which  ako  means  12  diyided 
bv  4  is  equal  to  3.  This  method  is  Tery  generally  used  in  t&e 
theory  and  practice  of  proportion.  Hence,  when  the  ratio  of 
two  numbers  is  equal  to  that  of  other  two  numbers,  the  equality 
of  thero/tof  is  represented  thus,  12 : 4»  15  : 5,  and  is  read  thus, 
the  ratio  of  12  to  4  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  15  to  5.  Such  an 
expression  as  this  constitutes  what  is  called  an  analogy  oxpro^ 
morthn  in  arithmetic,  the  equality  of  the  quotients  or  ratios 
oeing  the  test  of  the  proportionaUty  of  the  four  numbers.  A 
proportion,  however,  is  more  frequently  written  thus, 
12 : 4 : :  15 : 5 ;  where  the  four  points  in  the  middle  signify 
nothing  more  than  equaUfy^  being  a  substitute  for  the  sign 
called  by  us  efuoHon,  Indeed,  the  four  points  may  be  con- 
•idezed  as  the  four  extremities  of  the  two  parallel  lines  which 
form  the  sign  qf  equalUy*  This  expression  is  commonly  read 
thus :  asl2iato4,soisl5to5;  or  thus,  12  is  to  4,  as  15 is 
to  5. 

In  performing  the  process  of  addition  of  numbers,  it  is 
plain  that  until  we  haye  gained  some  experience  by  practice, 
we  must  be  content  to  use  pebbles,  stroke-marks,  or  our 
fingers,  if  we  wish  to  know  the  sum  of  two  or  more  numbers. 
Nor  is  this  method  to  be  desjased*  although  school-boys  have 
been  foolishly  punished  for  it.  Every  one  is  not  bom  to  be  a 
genius  or  a  eiladaUag  boys  and  yet  every  one  requires  to 
count ;  every  one  has  occasion  to  use  the  process  of  nn^fle 
^idUiim»  In  order  to  render  pebbles,  marks,  or  finders  un- 
nccessary,  we  request  our  young  readers  to  leam  the  following 
table  by  heart : — 

ABDmoK  Tabls. 


1 

2 

3 

ii» 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

"T 

8 
9 

2 
3 

4 
5 

3 
4 

4   5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

9 

10 

11 

10 
11 
12 

5 

6 

7 
8 

8 
9 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

9 

10 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

10 

11 

11 
12 
13 

12 
13 
14 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

This  table  is  to  be  read  and  learned  thus :  keeping  the  top 
or  upper  horisontal  line  (which  begins  with  1  and  ends  with 
9)  constantly  before  the  eye,  take  any  figure  in  the  left  hand 
viriieal  or  upriyht  column  (which  also  begins  with  1  and  ends 
with  9),  say  3,  and  adding  it  in  succession  to  the  figures  in 
the  top  line,  you  will  find  the  mm  in  the  same  horizontal 
line  unth  3,  immediately  imder  the  figure  to  which  it  is  added : 
thus,  3  and  1  make  4,  3  and  2  make  5,  3  and  3  make  6,  3  and 
4  make  7,  &e.  In  like  manner,  if  you  take  9,  and  add  it  in 
successioo,  you  will  have  9  and  1  make  10,  9  and  2  make  11, 
9  and  3  make  12,  and  so  on,  till  you  come  to  9  and  9  make  18, 
which  is  the  last  awn  in  the  table 

To  render  this  table  useful  in  the  addition  of  higner  numoexs 
than  it  contains,  certain  oonsiderations  will  be  necessary.  If 
we  suppose-each  of  the  figures  in  the  left  hand  upriyht  column 
to  be  increased  by  10 — that  is,  to  have  the  figure  1  placed  on 
its  left,  as  the  place  of  tens — then  the  sum  of  each  number  so 
increased,  when  added  to  the  figures  in  the  top  line,  will  be 
found  in  the  same  manner  as  before, — ^provided  every  figure 
denoting  only  tmiU  in  the  table  of  tuinc  be  increased  by  10,  er 
have  the  figure  1  placed  to  the  left  of  it,  and  every  number 
with  1  placed  to  the  left  of  it,  have  the  figure  2  placed  to  the 
left  of  it  instead  of  the  figure  1,  and  be  read  accordingly.  For 
example  if  the  figure  4,  m  tho  left  hand  vertical  eolumiif  is  sup- 
ixMed  to  be  14,  then  the  numbers  in  tho  same  line  with  it  will 
Lecorae  15,  16t  17»  18, 19,  20, 21,  22,  and  23 ;  and,  accordingly, 


we  read  this  line  of  the  table  in  connexion  with  the  top  liaeb 
thus :  14  and  1  make  15,  14  and  2  make  16, 14  and  3  make  17, 
and  so  on,  till  we  come  to  14  and  9  make  23.  The  same  may 
be  done  with  any  other  number  as  far  as  19 ;  so  that  the  last 
sum  obtained  in  this  way  will  be  that  of  19  and  9,  which  make 
28.  This  plan  may  be  extended  to  all  numbers  from  20  to  30, 
from  30  to  40,  ftc,  by  msKmg  the  corresponding  changes  oq 
the  sums  in  the  table :  thus,  to  find  the  sum  of  27  and  9 ;  we 
have  in  the  table  7  and  9  make  16 ;  now  increasing  the  latter 
by  20 — ^Uiat  is,  putting  the  figure  3  in  the  place  of  the  figure 
1,  we  have  27  and  9  make  36,  and  so  on. 

The  addition  taNe  may  also  be  employed  as  a  smbtracHom 
table,  in  the  following  way.  Suppose  we  wish  to  know  the 
deference  between  a  given  digit  and  any  number  greater  thui 
itself,  but  less  than  the  sum  of  itself  and  the  number  10. 
Look  for  tiie  given  digit  in  the  ^ft  hand  vertical  colmnm,  and  in 
the  same  horizontal  line  with  it  for  the  proposed  number ;  then, 
immediately  above  this  number  in  the  same  vertical  column 
with  it,  at  the  top,  you  will  find  the  required  difference.  Thus, 
the  difference  between  7  and  13  is  found  to  be  6 ;  for  13  is  in 
the  same  horizontid  line  with  7,  and  above  13  stands  6  in  the 
same  votical  column  at  the  top.  For  finding  the  d^erenees 
between  any  digit  and  numbers  greater  than  the  sum  of  that 
digit  and  the  number  10,  an  arrangement  might  be  mado 
similar  to  that  which  is  done  for  finding  the  eume  of  numbers 
beyond  Uie  lioiits  of  the  table ;  but  in  the  practice  of  arith- 
metic this  arrangement  is  not  required,  and  therefore  we  do 
not  recommend  its  adoption. 

In  performing  the  process  of  multiplication  of  numbers,  it 
is  eviaent  that  unless  we  have  some  method  of  shortening  the 
process,  il  will  be  necessary  to  put  down  the  muHytlieand  as 
many  times  as  the  mtUHpHer  denotes,  and  find  the  product  by 
addition.  Thus,  U  you  wish  to  know  what  is  the  product  of 
6  and  7 ;  by  making  6  the  multiplicand,  and  7  the  multiplier, 
repeating  the  former  as  many  times  as  the  latter  denotes,  and 
performing  tiie  addition  indicated  by  the  following  expression, 
6^6-|-6-|-6-|-6-l-64-6  -»  42,  you  will  obtain  the  product; 
for  6  and  6,  make  12 ;  12  and  6,  make  18 ;  18  and  6,  make 
24 ;  and  so  on,  until  36  and  6,  make  42.  Or,  by  making  7  the 
miUtiplicand,  and  6  the  multiplier,  repeating  the  former  as 
often  as  there  are  units  in  the  latter,  and  performing  the 
addition  indicated  by  the  following  expression,  7  +  7  -}- 7  +  7 
..(-  7  -I-  7  a  42,  you  will  obtain  the  product.  But  this  process, 
even  m  small  numbers,  were  it  performed  every  time  a  pro- 
duct was  required,  would  be  too  laborious  and  irksome.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  render  this  process  unnecessary,  the  fol- 
lowing multiplication  table  has  been  invented;  and  we  most 
eamesUy  request  our  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  it, 
to  commit  it  to  memory.  On  a  knowledge  and  complete  com- 
mand of  tills  table,  depends  all  future  process  in  arithmetio 
and  mathematics,  and  to  some,  perhaps,  in  the  business  of 
life. 

HXTLTXPLICATIOK  TaBLB. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6l7 

8 

9 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

2 

4 

• 

3 
6 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
16 
24 
32 

40 
48 
56 

9 
18 

IT 

36 
45 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 

36 

10 

12 

14 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

9 
12 
15 
18 
21 
24 
27 

15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 

18 
24 
30 
36 
42 
48 
54 

21 
28 
35 
42 
49 

54 
63 
72 

56 

64 

63  1  72 

1   ' 

81 

This  table  is  to  be  read  and  learned  thus :  keening  the  top 
or  upper  horizontal  line  (which  begins  with  1  and  ends  with. 
9)  constantly  before  the  eye,  take  any  figure  in  the  left  hand 
upright  column,  (which  also  begins  with  I  and  ends  with  9), 
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My  3,  tad  multiplying  it  in  Bucecwion  by  thp  figure*  in  t^e 
top  line,  you  wiU  find  the  ifroc^^  in  the  um^  horizontal  line 
with  3,  immediately  und^r  the  figure  by  ^Jcdck  iti•multip^ed; 
tiiu0,  3  time*  1,  make  3 ;  3  times  2.  make  6 ;  8  Umee  %  make 
9 ;  3  times  4,  xnake  13,  %c.  In  like  manner*  if  you  <a4«  9,  and 
multiply  it  in  9uccewion>  you  will  have  9  times  1,  make  9  \ 
9  times  2,  make  18 ;  9  times  3.  make  27 ;  and  so  o^,  till  you 
come  to  9  times  9,  make  81,  which  iv  tha  last  frodnnQi  in  the 
t^ble. 

To  render  this  table  useful  i^  the  multipUf^ation  of  higher 
numbers  than  it  contains,  the  irules  of  multiplica^on  must  be 
learned ;  bui  we  may  extend  its  powc<7  to  tne  multiplication 
of  digits  by  tens,  digits  by  hundreds,  &c.  If  we  suppose  each 
of  the  figures  in  ^  i^  hand  viriieal  cohmm  to  be  tens,  that  is, 
to  have  a  cipher  placed  on  its  right,  then  the  produot  of  each 
number  so  increased  in  value,  when  multiplied  by  tiie  figures 
in  the  top  line,  will  be  found  in  the  same  manner  as  before — 
provided  every  number  in  the  table  of  produeU  be  increased 
ten  times,  or  have  one  cipher  placed  to  the  right  of  it,  and  be 
read  accordingly.  Por  example,  if  the  figure  4,  in  the  lelt 
hand  yertical  column,  is  supposed  to  be  40,  then  the  numbers 
in  the  sapie  line  with  it  will  become  40,  80, 12Q,  160,  200,  240, 
280,  320,  and  360 ;  and  accordingly,  we  rea4  this  Una  of  the 
table  in  connexion  with  the  top  hne,  thus :  40  tixnea  1,  ^ake 
40 ;  40  times  2,  mak^  80  ;  40  times  3,  make  120 ;  and  so  on, 
till  we  come  to  40  times  9,  make  360.  The  same  may  be  done 
with  any  other  number  as  far  ss  90 ;  so  that  the  last  product 
obtained  in  this  way  will  be  that  of  90  times  9,  which  makes 
810.  This  plan  may  be  extended  to  all  numbers  irom  109  to 
1000 ;  from  1000  to  10,000,  ^.,  by  making  the  corresponding 
changes  on  the  products  in  the  table ;  thus,  to  find  tne  pro- 
duct  of  700  and  9;  we  have  in  the  table  7  tim^s  9,  make  6^ ; 
now,  multiplying  the  latter  by  100,  thiit  ia  annexing  two 
ciphers,  we  nave  700  times  9,  make  630^  and  so  on. 

7^  MuUipUeat^Qn  TakU  may  be  also  employed  as  a  ^^a^iiof 
Table  in  the  following  way.  Suppose  we  w^^b  to  know  th^ 
auotient  of  any  number  diyided  by  a  given  digit,  the  number 
being  a  multiple  of  that  digit,  and  less  than  its  product  by  th? 
number  10.  Look  for  the  fl[iyen  didt  in  the  l^t  Aaud  vpri^ 
column f  and  in  the  same  horifontal  Une  with  it,  for  the  pro- 
posed number ;  then,  immec^ately  above  this  number  in  th^ 
same  vertical  colimin  with  it,  at  the  top,  you  will  nnd  the 
required  guoUatt.  Thus,  the  quotient  of  42  divided  by  7  is 
found  to  be  6 ;  for  42  is  in  the  same  horizontal  line  with  7, 
and  above  41  stands  6,  in  tbe  same  verticid  coliuxm  at  the 
top. 

To  render  this  table  useful  in  the  division  of  higher  num- 
bers than  it  contains,  the  rules  of  Pivision  must  be  learned ; 
but  we  ma^  extend  its  power  to  the  division  of  decinud 
multiples  of  the  digits*  Ii  we  suppose  each  of  the  numbera  or 
products  in  the  table,  to  have  one  or  more  cipheva  plaeaa  on 
Its  right  hand,  then  the  quotient  of  each  number  so  increased 
in  value,  when  divi(Jed  by  the  digits  in  the  left  hand  column, 
will  still  be  found  m  the  same  vertical  column  at  the  top  as 
bcfcrt' — ^provided  this  quotient  has  the  same  number  of  ciphers 
placed  on  its  right  hand,  as  are  found  in  the  'proposed  num- 
ber. For  example,  if  the  number  1600  is  to  be  divided  by  6 ; 
then,  looking  for  15  in  the  same  horisontal  line  'with  5,  we 
find  3  in  the  same  vertical  column  at  the  top;  hence,  an- 
nexing two  ciphers  to  the  number  8,  we  have  300  for  the 
quotient  of  1600  divided  by  5 ;  end  so  on. 

QUBSTIOKS  ON  THB  F&ZCEDINO  LSSSOK. 

What  are  called  tbe  four  common  rules  ia  arithmetic  ?  What  is 
addition  ?  What  is  the  sign  of  addition,  and  its  name  }  Give  an 
example  of  its  application  ? 

What  is  the  sign  of  equality,  and  its  name  ?  Give  an  example 
of  its  application  ?    What  is  the  result  of  addition  called  ? 

What  IS  subtraction  ?  What  is  tbe  sign  of  subtraction,  and  its 
name  ?  What  is  the  result  of  subtraction  called  ?  Give  an  ex- 
ample of  the  application  of  the  sign. 

What  is  multiplication  ?  What  is  the  sif^  of  multiplication, 
and  its  name?  What  are  the  numbers  to  be  multiplied  together 
called,  individually  and  conjointly  ?  What  ia  the  result  of  multi- 
plication called?  What  is  the  meaning  of  multiple?  Give  an 
example  of  the  application  of  the  sign? 

What  is  di?ision  ?  What  is  the  sign  pf  diriaion,  and  its  name  ? 
How  is  the  sign  Taried  in  its  appllcatiuu  ?  Give  examples  of  each 
Application  ? 


What  is  the  mewing  ef  ratio  ?  of  QUQUm^  ?  Wha(  ^  the  test 
of  proportionality  r 

What  is  tlie  use  of  the  addition  uble  ?  What  is  the  use  of  the 
multiplication  Uble  }  What  is  80  times  7  ?  what700  times6  ?  Wh|t 
is  the  quotient  of  460  by  d  ?  of  3600  by  6  ? 


LESSONS  IN  BOTAlfY.— Nq.  L 

Tmm  turn  Ma$mu  is  derived  Irom  tha  Chreek  word  JtolflMb 
whioh  literally  signifies  paUun  or  gram  ;  hence  it  may  pro- 
perly be  define^  as  tte  $denee  qfpUmU. 

Plants  appear  to  have  been  profusely  scattered  over  the 
globe,  Uke  the  atars  in  the  firmament,  to  invite  us  by  the 
united  attractitm  of  curiosity  and  pleasuro  to  their  con- 
templation. But  tha  radiant  orbs  of  heaven  are  placed  at 
an  immenae  distance  from  us;  to  study  them  aright  re- 
quirea  much  and  varied  knowledge ;  and  optical  inatrumanta 
of  great  power  and  value  are  needed  to  bring  them  within  our 
acope.  Plants,  on  the  contrary,  grow  under  our  feet;  they 
are  eaaily  gathered  by  the  hand,  and  a  needle,  a  magnifying- 
glass,  OT  at  moat  a  pooket-microaeope,  is  all  the  i^paxatus 
required  for  their  ordinary  examination. 

liUl  and  dale,  the  broad  expanaeof  waters,  luxuriant  verdurei 
and  the  variety  of  seasons  With  their  successive  produotions, 
form  a  diver8ifie4  drama,  a  continually  ahifting  scene,  whioh 
never  oloys,  and  always  delights  the  intelligent  observer. 

The  botsnist,  in  his  walks,  pleaaantly  glides  from  o^eei 
to  obiieot ;  every  flower  he  observes  excites  in  him  curiosity 
and  interest ;  and  as  soon  as  he  comprehends  the  manner  of 
its  structure  and  the  rank  it  holdf  yx  the  system  of  nature,  he 
enjoys  an  unalloyed  pleasure,  not  less  vivid  because  it  costs 
him  neither  expense  nor  trouble.*  for  tl^e  botanist,  indeed, 
there  ^  no  solitude;  wherever  he  wanders  he  finda  plants 
which  will  amply  reward  his  most  attentive  examination. 
Often  will  he  be  charmed  with  beauty  and  regaled  by 
fragrance;  but  even  where  these  ar^  not,  gratification  and 
knowledge  await  his  researches. 


u 


Kokatrse, 


A  plant,  a  leaf,  a  bk>4^omi  bet  contains 
A  ft>Uo  volome.    We  may  read  and  read. 
And  read  again ;  bat  sliU  And  something  newt 
Something  to  please,  and  something  to  instnioi, 
E'en  in  the  noisome  w^^d." 

In  short,  every  part  of  the  veg^etable  kingdom  may  exalt  his 
conception  of  the  Supreme  Bemg,  qf  whose  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness  it  presents  most  striking  exemplifications. 

In  plwts  we  discovert  on  attentive  e^^amination,  a  beautiful 
arrangement  of  tissues.  If^  for  instance,  we  take  a  thin 
transverse  slice  of  the  Fig.  l. 

stem  of  any  plant,  and 
then  put  it  in  a  ^I'op  of 
water,  and  place  ^  under 
a  mic:roscop^,  wc  shall 
see  it  ohieny  consists  of 
ceiUj  more  or  less  re- 
gular, resembling  those 
of  a  honey- comb^  or,  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  still 
more  delicate  fabric,  a 
network  of  cobweb  (see 
fig.  1 ) ,  Their  size  varies 
in  different  plants,  and  in 
differentparis  of  the  same  c«^^^*^  mtem.  ^'^^  »oin^  magnified  o«nsi 
plant;  and  they  are  sonaetim^  fo  minute  as  to  require  a 
millio^li  of  cells  to  cover  a  single  square  inch  of  surface.  Tliis 
singular  and  beautiful  structure,  besides  containing  water, 
fluid,  and  air,  is  the  store-house  of  the  plant's  yjiirious  secre- 
tions ;  by  its  means  the  sap  is  difi'uaed,  and  by  it  mf  ny 
cnanges  occur  in  the  juices  it  nolds. 

The  vascular  system  consists  of  another  set  of  small  vessels. 
Xf^  a  branch  be  cut  transversely,  early  in  the  spring,  the  sap 
will  ooze  out  from  numerous  points  over  the  whole  of  the 
cut  sturface,  except  that  part  which  the  pith  and  the  bark 
occupy  (see  fig.  2).  And  if  a  twig,  on  which  the  leaves  arf*. 
already  unfolded,  be  cut  from  the  tree,  and  placed  with 
ita  cut  end  in  a  watery  solution  of  Brazil  woo^  &e  oolpiunug^ 
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BattM  will  uoend  into  the  Imvw  and  to  tlie  top  of  the  twig, 
b  botk  MMs,  a  dote  •xunuudoa  with  a  powerful  micro- 
WM^*,  itiU  ikaw  that  the  ihd  praapirei  from  the  dirided 
iwiwm  of  Iha  itam,  and  ttiit  tha  oolooiing  mattet  rues 
to  the  top  «f  thf  twig  through  real  tubea.  Thete  are  U)e 
■ap,  oc  oMidnotinB  vasteli  of  the  plant. 

But  if  we  eiumne  a  Oansrena  eectton  of  the  ^ne,  or  of 
any  other  tree  at  a  later  period  of  the  aeaaon,  we  find  that 
the  wood  it  MsiparatiTely  dry,  whilat  the  bark,  putiea- 
larlj  that  pa^  next  the  wood,  ii  iwollen  with  fluid,  Thi« 
ia  contained  ia  TOsieli  of  a  different  deaciiption  from  thoaa 
in  which  the  lap  rite* ;  they  are  found  only  m  the  bark,  ir 
treee.  and  may  be  called  retunxing  veatelt,  from  their  carry- 
ing the  isp  downwards,  after  ita  pieperation  in  the  letf.  The 
panase  of  tha  tan  hat  been  thought  to  take  place,  like  that 
of  the  blood  in  toe  human  frame,  irom  the  regular  expaniion 
and  oontraetiDn  of  the  Teatelt ;  bat  thur  extreme  miaate- 
uen  teema  to  render  certainty  impouible.  Their  diameter 
•eldom  e«paedt  a  iBOth  part  of  a  line,  or  a  3000th  pi 
an  inch.  Leuwenhoeck  reckoned  20,000  tcugIs  in  s  pK 
of  an  oak  about  one-nineteenth  of  an  inch  iquars. 

Other  Teticli   of   a   plant   ire  called  trachem;   they  are 
formed  of  menbraneoua  tubea,  tapering  U  each  end,  and  either 


having  a  Sbre  coiled  up  ipirallY  in  their  interior,  or  havinc  i 
the  membrar-e  raarke^  wiih  nngs,  bars,  or  dots,  arranged 
in  a  more  or  lees  tpiral  form  (see  fig.  3).  The  Gbre  ia 
generally  single,  but  aomctlmea  numeroui  fibres,  Tirying 
ftom  tiro  to  more  than  twenty,  are  united  together,  assum- 
ing ^e  appearancje  of  n,  brotd  liband.  The  Qbre  it  vltstic, 
and  can  be  unrolled.  If,  far  example,  a  leaf  of  s  pelargonium 
be  taken,  and  after  a  superficial  cut  is  made  round  the  ttalk, 
the  parti  be  polled  gently  asunder,  tha  fibres  will  appear 
like  the  threads  of  a  cobweb. 

Spiral  Tsiiels  occur  principally  in  the  higher  claatet  of 
plailta,  and  are  well  seen  in  annual  shoots,  as  in  asparagus  ; 
in  tbo  ttetns  of  bananas  and  plantaint,  where  the  fibres  may 
be  pnlled  out  in  handfuls,  and  used  as  tinder ;  and  in  many 
aquatic  plants  (see  6g.  i).  In  hnrd  woody  stems,  they  are 
prmcipaUj  fotmd  in  the  aheath  surrounding  the  pith,  and 
they  aro  tnccd  from  it  into  the  learei.  They  are  rarely 
fouBd  in  tha  wood,  hark,  or  pith.  Spir:iL  Tessela  occasion- 
bUt  have  a  branched  appearance. 

VraiT  perfeol  plant,  whether  an  annual,  a  biennial,  or  a 
pw<BHial,  whether  an  herb,  a  shrub,  or  s  tree,  is  rai<cfl  from 
Mad.  A  teed  it  composed  of  savtral  ports,  of  Hl:i.:h  vs\e 
is  t^  germ  of  the  ftitute  plant  (tea  Kg.  6).  At  folded  up  in 
■  ltt»  iMi  tba  gaiB  ia   aiireadiDgly  deUoMc  and    brittle;  to 


touch  it,  it  to  brsak  it)  yet,  to  oarefnUj  b  it  piotaatad 
that  aeeda  are  often  rudely  handled,  throwa  on  the  groond, 
tossed  into  lacka,  and  aboTalLed  into  heap*,  without  the  genn 

snaring  the  tlighteat  injury. 
If  a   ttardea-'tMan  be   telected   for  examination,   and  tha 
nt-  i.  covering  be  removed,  the  lubatonee  of 

the  teed  may  be  easily  divided  into 
thetwo  Boed-lobet  (leeflg.  e).  Tlicsa 
lobee  are  united  by  a  small  point,  like 
the  tongue  of  a  buckle  :  this  ia  tho 
germ.  And  then,  it  should  be  psrtt- 
cularly  remarked,  that  it  is  placed  in 
a  toft  or  fleshy  lubalance,  to  yield  it 
nutriment,  before  support  can  ba  de- 
lived  from  the  turrounding  soil.  Of 
this,  the  cocoa-nut,  the  teed  of  the 
future  tree — rising  to  the  height  of 
seventy  or  eighty  feet,  while  trum  ita 
lununit  shoot  forth  &om  twenty  tu 
thirty  vail  leavai,  some  of  which  are 
■iz  or  tevcQ  yudt  in  length,  hang 
ing  in  a  graceful  tuft  all  round  the 

'   The  milk  it  contains    is   the   nntri- 

mentof  the  young  plant,  juat  as  ilte 

yolk  of  the  eg^it  the  early  food  of  the 

ohioken  till   U    ia   fully  developed, 

and  proviaion  oan  be  readily  picked 

up  by  its  mother  and  itself. 

Vae  genu  ooutitU  of  two  ptpia ;  ine 

>  plume,    which   risea  and  ^nni   the 

fnlnre  teem :   and  tha  ladiole  which 

Tkt  Osrdan  Bub.         deaoenda,  and  becomat  the  root.   At- 

tonishing,  indeed,  it  the  aicent  of  the  one  and  the  deacant  of 

Flf.  T.  Uu  oflier.    It  U,  in  &ot,  an   efhn  of  tha 

SUM  logM  Into  theair,  andof  the  radicle 
enter  tha  earth.     Thaie  reaulit  -would 
oven  ooenr  were  the  germ  plaoad  on  the 
toof  of  a  oave,  or  in  an  invoited  fiowar-pst 
,   («»flg.7). 

The  root  ia  not  only  detigned  to  fix  the 

plant  in  tha  toil,  bat  to  beoome  a  ehumel 

ibr  the  conve^ce  of  nourithment.    It  it 

therefore  provided  with  porat  or  apoimiolei 

•a  they  are  called,  from  their  reacmUance 

to  a  tmall  tpooge,  that  they  may  auck  up 

I    whatevei  somei  within  their  reach,  juit  as 

ii  a  lump  of  sugar  abaorbi  the  liquid  in  whiub 

^  it  it  plaoed.     Roots  are   various  ia  theii 

form,  and  conaequently  adapted  to  a  ^tt 

'    variety   of  aoib   and   circumstances.      A 

ourioua  fact  it  observable  in  tha  history  nf 

the  orchil.    One  of  ita  tvro  lobes  parishes 

annually,  and  the  other  ihoou  up  on  Uie 

opposite  sidat  at  therefore,  the  stem  riiei 

every  spring   Erom  between  the  two.   th ' 

T»s  Bool.  plant  move*  aiitile  onwardevery  year. 

From  tha  ground,  tha  root  draws  forth  the  ncceiiaary  iilimcnt 

of  the  plant,  namely,  oarbnnio  acid,   Dmmonia.    Li.id  alkaline 

talt   aontuned  In   water.      Tke  elements  of   caibonic  acid 

(oxygen  and  oorbon),  of  smiBfuiia  (hycIro£>en  aitd  azote),  of 

water  (oxygen  and  hydrogen),  uniting  with  ihc  atmospberio 

iXkfluenoc,  produce  th*  plant.    Carbonic  acid  imd  water  form 

the  oellubr  ayslem,  tha   wood,  the  spixhariae  matter,   the 

,uo,  ke.    An  excass  of  oxygen  producea  all  acid  TeKCtables ; 

1,  ezoeat  of  hydrogen  the  oily  and  resinous  plaats.    The  aiote 

;  ammonia,  togewer  with  water  and  carbonic  acid,  give  birth 

I  the  alkaline  vageiablea. 

Oaelari«e  class  of  the  vegetable  kiagdom  is  formed  of  those 
prodools  where  the  growth  uf  the  plant  lake*  place  by  addi- 
tions from  without;  or  by  external  iacieose,  and   they  are 
termed  Bxogtaoat,  from  two  Qieek  words  which  describe  their 
doing,    A  Item  of  ibia  kind  characterises  the  triea  of  thit 
itntry.    It  coniittt  of  a  cellular  and  vascular  system ;  the 
locr  includinu  the  bark,  medullary  rajs,  and  pith;   the 
ter,  thv  iuiii  r  bark,  woody  liyitrs,  and' medullary  aheath. 
(!io  vmly  stuKt  ot  growth  iho  young  stem  of  thit  hind  is 
tiicty  otUulai ;   but  before   long,  tutcs   appear,  fbrmiDg 
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bnndlaa  horing  the  ^tpaaranee  of  wadgaa,  mmnged  in  &  ciiele 
nmnd  a  eentnl  edlnur  meu  of  pith,  which  ii  ocmDected  with 
the  buk  bf  meaos  of  tlw  nudullarr  njs. 

To  explain   tkia   n<ire  tailj,  if  we  cnt  horisoDtallf  the 

teiuich  of  a  tier,  Uw  pith  inll  be  obMired  in  the  centre 

yij.g,  (MBflg.  8).    Thiapartot 

usee   and    pUnU    during 

their  eazlj  dnelapmeDt,  ia 

circolax ;  >o  alai 

and  rice  paper, 

ia  developed  in 

directioD,  (he  celli  dimi- 

niahtng  in  liie  towaids  the 

i    ciicamfeience,  and  being 

often  hexagonal.     In  the 

Toung  plant  it  occuptee  a 

iaiiter  portion  of  the  alem, 

and    (ends    cellular    pro- 

ceuei  oulwardi  at  regular 

intemU  to  join  the  ne~ 

dullaiy  nji.      The  pith 

haa  at  flnl  a  ^reeniah  hoe, 

StetimefiBrMrfi.  and  i»  full  of  fluid,  but  in 

course  of  time  it  becomea 

paU-eolonred,  dry,  and  full  of  air.    The  extent  of  pith  Tarie* 

in  diSrrent  planta,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  aame  plant. 

Immediatel;  ■mronnding  the  pith  ii  a  layer  of  a  greenith  hne, 

the  medullaT;  iheath,  from  which  the  mednUarr  rajr*  proeeed 

towarda  the  eirenmtisrenee,  diriding  the  Taacular  circle  into 

munsoiu  compact  tegnuDta,  which  eonaiat  of  woody  TeaaeU, 

and  of  othen  which  an  porotu.    These  are  luironnded  b;  a 

minat  lar"  of  greeniah  ceUnlai  tianie,  called  the  eambinin 

larer,  which  ia  coroed  bjr  three  Isyen  of  bark,  the  whole 

bemf  inclosed  b;  the  epidermia. 

Another  Urge  primary  claaa  into  whieh  the  Tegetable  king- 
dom is  divided,  is  called  Sndoffmoat,  in  conaequecce  of  its 
new  woody  matter  being  conatantl;  dareloped  in  the  flrat  in- 
staaee  towarda  the  interior  of  the  trunk,  only  curring  outward* 
in  its  subseqoent  coune  downwaidi.  To  thia  claaa  belong 
palma,graaaes,Ttiahea,  andliliaceoua plants.  In  auch  instances 
die    Taacular     bundlea  Fie.  S. 

•ra    acattered   throngh 

the  eellnlar  time,  and  ^ 

there  is  no  distinction  - 

of  pith,  wood,  bark,  and 

medullary  rays.    In  the    i  ^  t 

jonng  state,  the  centre     I  9  I 

of  (hs  stem  ia  occupied  J  J  I 

entirely  b^  cells,  which  I  B  | 

may  be  said  to  represent  '  m  v 

pith,  and    around    this 
the  Teasels  are  seen  in- 
creasing in  nnmber  to- 
warda Sie  drcumference  8...110110181.P11. 
(sea  Og.  9).     The  central  cellolar   maaa  hu  no  medullary 
eheatb.    In  some  inrtanrea  its  oella  are  ruptured,  and  dis- 
rtg.  10.                  sppcBrduringthsproeessofgrowth, 
lesiing  a  hallow  carity,  as  aeen  in 
the  engraTing;  but  in   general  it 
remains  petmanent,  and  is  gradually 
encroached  upon  by  the  derelop- 
m«at  of  the  Tsscnlar  aystem. 

Externally,  roota  haTe  a  cellnlar 
cOTering  of  a  delicate  texture.    In- 
ternally, they  conaiat  partly  of  cells, 
and  partly  of  rasculai  bonches,  in 
^  which   there  are   no  Teasels    with 
fibres  which  can  be  onrolled.    The 
.   axil  of  the  root  giTes  off  branches 
■  which  divide  into  radicles  or  flbrils. 
the  eitremitiea  of  which  are  called 
spongiolei,   or  apongelets.      When 
,  the  central  axii  goea  deep  into  the 
ground  in  a  Upering  manner,  with, 
ont  dividing,  a  tep  root  a  produced, 
of  which  there  ia  an  engraving,  and 
of  which  the  carrrot  will  affi>rd  a 
T«»"»t-  familiar   etatuft  (aceSg.  10). 


When  the   dear  _ 

divide*  into  thin,  nearly  equal,  fibna,  the  loot  is  enlled 
fibrous,  BB  in  many  graasea.  Whan  the  ftfaiila  baeoou  dust 
and  succulent,  the  root,  aa  in  fig.  11,  is  said  to  be  /attindMii 
and  when  some  of  tha  fibrils  are  dardnped  in  tha  fdm  at 
tubeiclea,  containing  starehy  mattct,  as  Ea  the  onUa,  it  ia 
deacribed  a*  laitreoUr  (aee  fig.  13). 


FiC- 11. 


nr.u. 


The  term  eolj/ltdom,  from  a  Oreek  word  mceninff  a  hollow 
or  cavity,  is  applied  to  the  periahsble  lobe  ofthe  seed  of 
plant*,  which  enelosea  and  nourishes  the  embryo.  Some  seeds 
have  two  lobes;  othen  one  onl^,  and  others  none.  Oa  thi* 
fact  is  foonded  the  tripartite  division  of  the  v^etable  king- 
dom iaXodieatjiledemtaia),  planta  with  seeds  havicg  Asa  lobes ; 
mmueolfledauna  (i),  plants  with  seeds  having  ont  lobe  i  and 
acolyjtdmnu,  plants  (e)  with  seed*  without  lobes  (seeSg.  13). 
If  a  leaf  be  examined  by  a  powetful  glaai,  in  its  early  state, 
there  will  appear  what  all  the  art  of  man  can  never  produce. 
Fl[.  11.  Springing  from  the  inner  bark  are 

short  and  thick  vessels  to  form  the 
mid-rib  of  the  leaves,  while  otbeis 
of   a  delicate   texture    issue  from 
cither  side.    A  jnioe  flowing  from 
the    vessels  of   the    b«ik    qipesi* 
on  them  in  little  bladders;  these 
are  covered  by  fihres  and  another 
TOW  of  bladdeta ;  and  so  the  process 
goes  on,  till  a  fine  cuticle  or  «H" 
ooTort  the  whole.     When  the  leaf 
ia  nearly  complete,  the  edges,  on 
I  bring  opened,  show  a  double  row  of 
\  Inight  bubble* ;  tlkeae  generally  di- 
[  vide,  and  whm  no  loiter  wanted, 
\  I  dry  up,  and  leave  homy  pointa.     A 

\  Uit,  m  senerai,  consists  of  a  flat, 

'  expanded  portion,  called  the  blait, 
of  a  narrower  portion  called  the 
ftliolt,  or  stalk,  and  sometimes  of  a 
portion  at  its  base,  called  the  iheath 
<*ee  fig,  U). 

Compound    leavea    are  thoae  in 

which  the  diviaiona  extend  to  the 

mid-rib,    or    pedole,    and  reeeiTe 

the  name  of  leaflets.    The  mid-rib 

or    petiole    has  thus    the    appear- 

_    ,  ance  of  a   branch,    with    separate 

weuon  or  ■  Lctf.  letja  attached  to  it ;  but  it  ia  ev 

sidered  properly  ss  one  leaf;  because  in  ita  ea^  stage  It 

arues  from  the  axis  a*  a  eingle  piece,  and  ita  ■iilwiiiiim! 
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,   the   rudimciLtB  of  branches,   and  are 
found  in  the   axil  of  previoiulj 
formed   lesTsi ;   that   ig,    in    the 
angle  fanned  between  the   item 
I   and  the  leavea  (lee  fig,  16.)    Ac- 
[i  cording  to  the  oatiire  of  the  etema, 
f  leaf-buda  eie  either  aerial  oi  tab- 
I   tenanean ;   the   former  occurring 
I  in  planta  which  hiYe  the  Btenu 
abcTs  ground,  the  latter  in  thii«e 
"3  which  the  item*  are  covered, 
n  the  case  of  aiparagoi  and  other 
i   plants  which  haTeaperennialatem 
I  below  ground,  BUbterrinean  buds 
-^B  annuallj  produced,  which  sp- 
ear aboTe  ground  a«  shoots,  or 
uranches  covered  with  acalea   at 
fliit,    and    ultimately   with   new 
Imtm.     a  good  example  of  a  subtenvneftn  btid  ocean  in  the 
bulb,  as  seen  in  the  hyadnth,  lily,  and  onion. 
Plower-buda,  like  leaf-buda,  are  prodnced  in  the  axD  of 
ng.n. 
Fit.  It. 


»*™'-  Corjn*. 

leaTB*.  which  are  called  floral  leaves  ot  biacte.  In  ordinary 
ciicmDBlancea  a  flowei-bud  has  not  any  power  of  exleniion 
by  ih0  derelopment  of  it*   ccotral  cellolar  portioD,  and   in 


thia  respect  it  differs  from  the  leaf-bnd.  Sometimes  the 
expanaion  of  the  flowers  takes  place  &om  the  base  to  the 
gpex,  or  from  the  circumference  xo  the  ceotre.  When 
j^jjplcind  of  ialloieMeiiM     piodueei   many  flowett,  it  is 


aimple,  and  proceeds  &om  the   development  of  the  flower- 
bads  of  a  single  branch. 

In  other  inetances  a  raceme,  or  clatter  (flg.  16)  ie  produced, 
as  in  the  hyacinth,  currant,  and  barbery.  If  the  secondary 
floral  axis  gives  riae  to  tertiary  once,  the  raceme  it  branching, 
and  forms  a  panie/t.  If  the  peduncles  in  the  middle  of  ■ 
denae  pftnicle  era  longer  than  those  at  the  eiiremitiea,  ■ 
Ikyrtui  i»  produced,  at  in  the  lilac  (lee  fig.  18).  If  in  a 
raceme  the  lower  flower-stalks  are  elongated,  and  oome  to 
nearly  a  level  with  the  upper,  a  corymb  is  formed,  which  may 
be  either  limple  or  compound  (see  fig.  17).  If  the  flowers 
thus  diipoted  are  seeaile,  or  not  stalked,  they  have  an  eat. 
The  tpite  (tee  fig.  16),  sometimes  bears  unisexual  flowers,  the 
whole  faUins  off  by  an  artieulaUon,  ai  in  willow  o  ' 
and  then  it  u  called  a  tstUn 
it  becomcB  aucculent,  bearing 
by  a  sheathing  bract,  and  then  it 
fig.  21),  which  may  be  simple,  aa 
bruicbing,  as  in  pslmB, 
Hi.  SI. 


nmbcL 
If  the  peduncles  issue  &om  the  same  port  of  the  (tern,  and 
rise  to  the  same  height,  like  a  paxaBol.  they  form  en  ihhM 
rhole  infloresce:       '"  '"" 


CipltnLam. 

middle  in  full  bloom.  In  the  figure  this  kind  of  inftoreieenos 
it  shewn  on  a  shortened  szit,  the  outer  flowers  expanding 
flrtt,  and  thote  in  the  centre  last.  If  there  are  numerous 
flowers  on  o  flattened  convex,  or  slightly  concave  leceptacle, 
having  either  very  ihorc  pedicels,  or  none,  a  eapiltUum  or 
ralaihium  (see  figs.  23  and  24),  it  formeii,  at  in  dandelion, 
daisy,  end  other  composite  plniilt. 

Questions  on  the  FUECEDma  Litsow. 

Whit  it  the  meaning  of  thelerm  BoUnj  ?  Wbal  it  At  natnreol 
the  cdlulit  ttstem?  the  locuUr  njsl^m?  the  IiacbeB  ?  th« 
■pinl  vesteli  l'  the  leed  i  Whnt  ue  the  leed-Iabes  ?  the  geim  i  the 
plume  i  Ihe  radicle  ?  the  root  i 

.  Wh.ii.ii,.  .H™.n.  nf  .  plant'    Whatit  thedifferercebelWFen 
'  ''    What  beiwefn  raaoicnlated 
leen  mDDOCDt}ledi>naQ*  aud 
acolyledDDDUi  planti  } 

Detorifae  the  nttnre  of  a  leaf)  a  letf-bud ;  and  a  flowei-bod. 
What  is  a  riceme  ?  a  paiucle  i  a  Ihjnot }  a  ooiymb  i  a  iplkc  t 
a  eatUn  i  ■  tpadix  i  in  ombel  t  a  otiiitulum  I  a  Mlattaiun  t 


\ 


THB  POPULAR  SDUOATOR. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.— No.  m. 

NOT7N8,  OR  SUBSTANTIVES. 

Bbpobb  entering  upon  this  leMon,  allow  us  to  remmd  oar 
pupiU,  that  they  must  endeayoiur  to  recollect  what  has 
been  said  in  fonner  lessons,  as  we  are  not  willing  to  be  repeat- 
ing it  every  time  we  meet.  Tet  we  should  be  obliged  to  do 
to,  if  ear  pupils  forgot  what  we  had  before  endeavoured  to 
leaoh  them.  For  this  reason  it  will  be  weU  for  them  to  go 
briefly  throu^  the  former  lessons  before  entering  upon  the 
study  of  a  new  one ;  they  will  then  better  understand  the 
connexion  and  beauty  of  the  whole  system.  We  wish  these 
remarks  to  be  borne  in  mind,  not  only  in  reference  to  these 
lessons  in  grammar,  but  also  as  to  elf  the  lessons  oontsined 
in  the  Popuxjlb  "Edvoatok*  Wt  shall  thus  be  saved  a 
world  of  trouble,  and  our  ,^qii£i  gain  considerably. 

We  have  just  begun  to  explain  the  different  paytb  op 
SPBiCH.  Our  last  lesson,  relating  to  the  miUUf  was  short ; 
the  present  subject  will  reauire  more  than  one  lesson,  as  it 
comprehends  an  almost  incalculable  number  of  words,  and  as 
there  are  many  particulars  necessary  to  be  knowi^  and  well 
understoo4.  n  e  are  about  to  spesik  of  "oiiiiff,  or  indtfca/tMi, 
most  commonly  called  fiems.  The  word  nou^  Is  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  aosMii,  which  means  s  nanM.  Pence  we 
describe  ^  noun  w  signifying  the  name,  whether  of  perso^t 
nlace*  thing,  or  quality ;  the  name  of  anvthing  which  can  be 
seen,  heard,  smelt,  tssted,  folt,  or  understood;  any  tlUug 
which  we  can  think  of  or  speak  about.  We  will  give  some 
examples : — 

^Of  Perions,  as,  John,  BUsa,  Thomas,  Mary ;  Mr.  Thompson, 

Mrs.  Jackspn,  &o. 
Of  PlaeUf  as,  Londpn,  Manchester,  Paris,  India,  Australia ; 

Oxford-street,  Che apside,  Strand,  fte. 
Of  Thingi,  as,  a  bopk,  a  eow,  a  mug,  an  umbrslla,  an  engine, 

an  omnibaa,  &c. 
Of  QualUist,   as,  i^otion,  swiftness,  sharpness,    whiteness, 

hardness,  ftc. 
Of  objects  tofdeh  eqn  he  teen,  as,  a  house,  the  stars,  a  balloon, 

a  procession,  aii  exhibition,  lightning,  &c. 
Of  things  that  cati  kf  heard,  as,  sound,  noise,  thunder,  music, 

speaking,  singing. 
Of  things  thai  eon  be  smelt,   as,  stench,   odour,  fragrance, 

perfames,  ^o. 
OtiUxkguthate^n  bekuted,  as,  salts,  scidi,  sweetn,  bitters,  fte. 
01  things  that  can  befyU,  or  experienced,  as  heat,  cold,  pain, 

pleasure. 
Of  things  that  c&n  be  ihoupht  of,  or  taUsed  aiout,  either  real  or 

imagmarj,  as,  a  friend,  an  enemy,  a  difficulty,  a  danger ;  the 

plague,  the  crops,  trade,  politics,  religion ;   the  weather ; 

peace,  war ;  charity,  temperance,  industry,  honour,  good- 
ness, Ac. 


1 


I 
I 


Nouns  sre  of  liso  kmit,  eoQunon  and  proper. 

A  ooHsioii  moum  is  one  which  ii  used  in  referencs  to  a  whole 
class  or  kind  of  things — ^to  things  in  generaL-4M,  man, 
woman,  town,  river,  animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  diamond; 
justice,  mercy ;  life,  death,  &c. 

A  jpraptr  noum  is  that  by  which  we  deseribs  a  particular 
person,  place,  or  thing  —  as,  Charles,  Liverpool,  Thames, 
copper,  &c. 

There  are  also  other  divisions  of  nouns : — 

Nouns  ofmultitude, — as,  tribes,  societies,  communities,  herds, 
flocks;  the  people,  an  army,  the  military,  the  navy,  the  clergy, 
the  laity,  &c. 

Abstract  nouns ;  that  is,  the  names  of  things  which  are  not 
material  or  corporeal  bodies,  and  therefore  not  objects  of 
the  outward  senses,  but  only  to  be  perceived  by  the  thought 
and  understanding,  such  as  virtues,  vices,  and  passions ; — 
as,  virtue,  wickedness,  wisdom,  folly,  prudence,  envy, 
jealousy ;  attention,  application,  imitation,  ftc. 

Derivative  nouns,  or  nouns  which  are  derived  from  other 
nouns ; — as,  the  word  Londoner,  from  London ;  citizen,  from 
city ;  Roman,  from  Rome ;  artist,  from  art ;  professor,  from 
profession,  &c. 

Verhai  nouns,  or  nouns  derived  from  verbs ; — ss,  learning, 
from  the  verb  to  learn;  walking,  from  the  verb  to  walk; 
Usaping,  tmm  the  verb  to  leap ;  printing,  from  the  verb  to 
pzintalee.  I 


Nouns  mi^y  be  known  in  varimts  ways ;  for  imtjneSi  If  m 
word  admits  of  putting  an  article  before  it,-^as,  e  man,  ike 
moon,  am  orange  i  or  if  a  word  mskes  sense  alone,  es,  mUra^ 
MHH|f,  aes^a4»oa,  grammar,  arUkmeticf — or,  if  it  idlows  of  some 
other  words  being  supplied,  such  as,  I  maam,  or  I  apeak  (lioiff , 
or,  I  thmk  ^;  as,  I  mean  Thomas  Parker ;  or,  I  speak  abgnt 
Lpndon ;  or,  I  think  of  temperance,  industry,  and  cginfortl 

Nouns  have  foms  eslled  wmmkere,  by  w)iieh  one  is  dis- 
tinguished from  many.  These  numbers  are  two,  »i"g«i— •  and 
plural* 

A  noun  in  the  sisfifltr  number  indicates  but  one  object, — 
as,  SIMM,  a  hook,  am  ofph,  ike  /sMs. 

A  noun  in  the  i^lara/ number  expresses  two  or  more  oljecta, 
— as,  men^  beektf  ttpplee,  laUei. 

Some  pouns  can  only  be  used  in  the  singular  number,  ai» 
goldf  ieadf  mm,  krtad^  eom,  jas^ies,  ehtuHif, 

Soam  Bouns  have  only  a  plural  number, — as,  mmSera,  eiswy 
morait^  sifcAffaiVs,  asfpliaJls,  lesMcs. 

Proper  names,  cither  where  used  to  express  distinction  or 
eminenee,  or  to  denote  more  than  one  person  of  the  sanie 
name,  adimit  the  plural  number ;  thus  we  say  of  a  number  of 
wiae  men,  fAsy  ara  Bokmame;  ot  of  several  beautifril  women. 
they  are  Vemmm;  or  of  many  orators,  thep  are  Oeeroe*  So  we 
speak  of  the  /bier  BeaageMe,  the  twehe  Jpatilee,  the  twahia 
CScsars,  the  eight  Hemrye  ^BmgUmd^  &o« 

Some  nouns  are  alike  in  both  numbers, — as, 
Mf«8ff;  apparaifUt  eerim;  ehe*p,ewime;  ^peike,  ftc. 

Some  nouns  when  used  in  a  plural  sense  do  not  take  a  plural 
form, — as,  eaessfry,  wobiMty,  gtSUry,  icmmtmify,  &c. 

The  ways  in  which  the  plural  number  of  nouns  are  formed, 
and  particular  rules  for  spelling  the  plural  number,  will  be 
given  in  another  Lesson. 

Qmesnom  upoh  Lmsov  imi  Baooira. 

What  is  etymology  ? 

What  are  primiure  words  ? 

What  are  derivatives  f 

How  many  parts  of  speech  are  there  in  the  ^ugUsh  lai^^e  ? 

Name  them. 

What  is  an  aftide  ) 

Is  there  more  than  one  article  ? 

Give  an  instance  of  a  definite,  and  also  of  an  indefinite  article  } 

Are  noans  ever  used  without  articles  ? 

Quienom  tmnr  Lissair  nn  Tma»» 

What  are  nouns? 

Mention  some  whieh  relate  to  persons,  to  plaese,  to  things. 

How  many  kinds  of  nouns  are  there  ? 

Describe  a  common,  and  also  a  proper  noun  ? 

Are  there  not  other  divisions  of  nouns  ?   If  so,  name  then 

What  is  meant  by  the  numbers  of  nouns  } 

Give  an  instanoe  of  the  plural  number. 

Have  all  nouns  the  plural  number  ) 

Are  not  some  nouns  alike  in  both  numbers  ? 


LESSONS   IN   FRENCH.— Nam. 

By  Professor  Louis  FAsavBU.B,  LL.P. 

Sacnoir  Y. 

1.  To  render  a  sentence  negative,  m  is  placed  befoxe  the 
verb,  and  jmw  after  it. 


Je  n*ai  pas  le  ehevaL 
ToBi  a*avea  pas  la  maison. 


/lose  Nol  As  Aorte. 
Tom  have  not  the  komee. 


2.  When  the  verb  is  in  a  compound  tense  (^5,  (8)]  the  first 
negative  ne  is  placed  before  tne  auxiliary,  and  the  second 
between  the  auxiliary  and  the  participle. 


Je  n'si  pan  e«  le  cbsval. 
Voas  n'avez  pas  eo  la  maison. 


Ihatm  not  had  the  horee, 
Tom  fume  not  had  the  hoaee 


3.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  above  examples  that  the  #  of  fw  is 
elided,  when  the  verb  begins  with  a  vowel  [§  146]. 


4.  When  the  words  ni,  neither ;  xien,  nothing ;  jamais, 
personne,  no  one,  nohftdy,  occur,  the  word  ne  only  is  tAsed,  sad 
those  words  take  the  place  of  |p«  [  j41|  (G)J« 


,' 


iiBBBQirs  s?  nmiGE. 


4S 


^fes  TOiis  fluelqnt  ohpee  ? 
iom  aliTOiu  lien. 
P«nol^le  n*»  le  line. 
Yoos  n*i(Tes  J«iiuda  lo  oonteau. 


f  tone  wflftfertta  hat  MOT  <iaj»yer. 

ZToiw  you  ony<Mv$rf 

We  hoot  notkmgtOt  w4  onji  ikbig. 

No  one  Aos  ^Ae  hook. 

You  never  havt  the  kni^ 


d.  ▲  noon  nMd  ia  a  pactitiTe  sense  (Sect.  4,  Rule  1),  sad 
being  the  object  of  a  yerb,  conjugated  negatiy^y,  should  not 
be  preceded  by  the  article,  but  by  the  preposition  de  only 

[J  78,^.)]  ^    ■  ■ 

ffis  AoM  SK>  mofKy. 
Tfmhaoeno  meaU 


Yooa  n'sTM  paa  da  Tisnds. 


V  WHO  u  a»v««  e""  **"  THHcuv*  Mvm  mmm  rw/  mvutm 

6.  Quelqn'un,  tome  qsM^  oyy  0|}#;  [{  4^,  (7.)]  qnelque  chose, 
tometMng,  anything ;  should  only  be  used  in  an  affirmatiye  or 
interrog^t^ie  8^t«i^(se>  Of  i^  <|  sentence  w^pb  is  neg^^T^  fM^^d 
interrogative  at  the  same  tinui. 

Atoqs  nouB  quel^^'mi  ?  Hoot  we  an^  on^  t 

▲vex  yona  qnelqae  chose  ?  ^ave  you  ctaytkbigl 

N'arons  noui  pas  quelque  oho«)  ?      Bokk  vt  not  tomethbig  t 

7.  In  a  negatiye  sentence,  ne— peraonne,  signifies  wAady^ 
not  any  body ;  and  ne—rien,  noihmy^  not  any  thmy. 


Je  n'al  perBonae. 
TbuB  n'ayex  rien. 


Ihtw^noone,  pot  any  one. 

Tou  luwe  noMofff  or  mot  on^fMng. 


8.  Ayoin,  to  hatb,  in  thb  Fsbsbnt  op  thb  iNDicATiyB. 
NegatMy, 


Je  n'al  pas,  Ihace  not. 

Ta  n'sa  ps^  Than  hast  tiot. 

n  n*a  pai,  Mt  has  not. 

EUe  n'a  pasi  BkAkaenot. 
Nons  «*«yDQs  psSi  Wo  have  not. 

Yoos  n'avea  pai.  Yon  have  not, 

lis  n'ont  psi,  They  m.  have  not, 

Giles  «*<mt  pas,  They  t  knm  mot. 


Xegatiody  and  InterroffoHvely. 
ITaijepss?  ffaoelnott 

K'astapas?         Bagt^houuoit 
N'a«t-U  paa?         Bag  ktnott 
H'a-i-eUe  IMS  ?       Hatikenott 
B'ayims  aeos  pas  V  ifone  we  nott 
H'sTSs  vooB  pas  ?  Maoe yonnott 
N'ont  ils  pas  ?       Haffe  ikey  m.  nott 
VontaUcspss?    maoothq/tnott 


£88X7X8" OP  EXUCTLES. 


liO  tsUlsur  a-t-U  Is  bouton  ? 
Ii«  ^^lear  n'a  pas  \^  bouton. 
1}  n'a  passu  le  drap ? 
tX  9*a  su nils  d^p  nl  Is  coir. 

Al-Jedslaftende? 

Yous  n*ayes  pas  ds  fiande  (H.  6). 

Ayons  nous  q^qoe  chose  ? 

Koua  n'aTons  rien. 

Voos  n'syons  Jsmals  ds  toM  (R.  B). 


Ba»mtoihrihohmon1 

ThetaOorhatnattheb^itan. 

He  has  not  had  the  doth. 

He  has  had  neither  fjhe  doth  nor  ^e 

kaiher. 
Bacelnuait 
You  hoot  no  meat. 
Save  toe  any  iMngl 
We  have  noOting,  or  not  anything. 
We  never  have  ooffee. 


EXBKCISE  11. 

Drap,  m.  doth. 
Da  tout,  adv.  at  dU. 
France,  f.  France. 
Histoire,  1  Mstory. 
Llbraire,  m.  booMler. 
Harchand,  m.  merchant. 
Hon.  m.  my. 
Vi,  001^.  neWier,  nor. 


Personne,  m.  ncibody. 
Qnelqne  chose,  m. 

thlng^  anything. 
Qaelqa'un,  m.  sosie  <ms, 

anyone. 
Sole.  f.  tOk. 
Yeloun,  n^.  veiMt 
Yoisin,  no.  neighbour. 


Ami.  m.  friend. 
Aogleterre,  t  Bngland. 
Aussi,  aieo. 
Autre,  other. 
Cbapeller,  m.  hatter, 
Chien,  m.  dog. 
Cotoa,  m.  cotton. 
Courin,  m.  oQMsH 
lhenx*two. 

1.  IjO  chapelier  a-t-il  de  la  sole?  2.  Le  chapelier  n'a  pa9 
de  aoie,  mais  U  a  du  yelours }  8.  A-t-il  du  velours  de  coton  ? 
4.  Non,  Monsieur,  il  n'a  pas  de  yelours  de  coton,  il  a  du  y^ours 
de  «oie.  5.  Avez  yous  de  la  yiande  ?  6.  Oui,  Monsieur,  j'ai 
de  la  yiande.  7.  Le  m^ecin  n'a  pas  d* argent.  8.  Qui>a  de 
I'argent }  d.  Le  marchand  n*a  pas  d' argent,  mais  il  a  du  drap, 
da  velours,  et  de  la  soie.  10.  Avez  vous  quelque  chose  ?  l\, 
^on.  Monsieur,  je  n'ai  rien  du  tout.  12.  Le  taiUeur  a-t-U 
deux  boutons  d' argent?  13.  Non,  Monsieur,  il  a  deux  boutons 
de  sole.  14.  Qui  a  votre  chien  ?  15.  Le  yoisin  a  le  chien  de 
xnon  cousin.  16.  H' a-t-il  pas  yotre  cheval  ausei  ?  17.  Non, 
Monsieur,  il  a  le  cheval  de  yotre  ami.  18.  Ayes  yous 
rhisto^e  de  lF*rance  ?  19.  Non,  Madame,  je  n'ai  ni  Thistoire 
de  France  ni  Vhistoire  d'Aiigleterre.     20.  N'ayez  vous  ni  le 


EXXRCISB  12. 


1.  Has  the  baker  velyet?     2.  No,  Sir,  the  baker  has  no 
vetret.    3.  Who  has  silk  yelvet  ?  4.  The  hatter  has  silk  yelyet 


and  a  silk  hat.  6.  Have  you  two  ailyer  buttons  ^  6.  No,  8ir, 
X  haye  a  cloth  coat,  a  silk  hat,  and  a  yelyet  shoe.  7.  Has 
your  neighbour  a  wooden  tabled  8.  Yes,  Sir,  he  has  a 
mahogany  table.  9.  Has  your  cousin  a  history  of  Bngland  ? 
10.  No,  Sir,  he  has  a  history  of  France.  11.  I  haye  neitheir 
the  cloth  nor  the  yelyet.  12.  We  haye  neither  the  meat  nor 
the  coffee.  18.  Has  any  one  a  book }  14.  Your  cousin  has  a 
book,  a  yelyet  coat,  and  a  silk  hat.  1$.  Have  you  the  phy- 
sician's book  i  16.  Yes,  Madam,  I  have  the  physician's  book 
and  the  lady's  gold  pen.  17.  Has  the  merchant  doUi }  18. 
The  merchant  has  no  doth,  but  he  has  money.  10.  Who  has 
youx  neighbour's  dog.  20.  Nobody  has  my  neighbour's  dog. 
21.  Hss  any  one  my  book }  22.  No  one  has  your  book.  28. 
Has  your  cousin's  brother  anything  ?  24.  N'o,  Sir,  he  has 
nothing.  25.  Who  has  your  friend's  book  ?  26.  Your  brother 
has  my  cousin's  book.  27.  ^tas  he  the  tailor's  coat  ?  28.  He 
has  not  the  tailor's  coat.  29.  We  haye  neith^  the  cloth  nor 
the  silk. 

&E0T102(  VI. 

1,  The  yerb  osoir  is  used  idiomatically  in  I^ench,  with  the 
words  quelque  chose,  chaud,  firoid,  iaim,  honte,  peur,  raison, 
tort,  soif,  sommeU. 


J*ai  qnelqae  chose, 
II  a  diaad, 
EUe  a  fatan. 
Nous  avons  heats. 
Yobs  aves  peur. 
Ils  <»it  tort. 
Avez  vous  raison? 
J'ai  Bommeil. 


8omethit>g^  the  matter  wUh  me. 

Me  is  tearm. 

She  ti  hungry. 

We  are  ashtmod. 

Youaret^aid. 

l%iy  are  lorong. 

Areyo^rigMf 


Xamtteepy. 

2.  A  noun,  whether  taken  in  a  general  or  in  a  particular 
sense,  is,  in  French,  commonly  preceded  by  the  article  l$y  in 
its  diiferent  forms.  [{  77,  (1.)  (2.)] 


\a  pain  es^  n^ssaire. 
n  a  le  pain. 


Bread  is  necessary. 
He  has  the  bread. 


3.  A  noun,  preceded  by  the  article  2^,  retains  that  article 
after  ni,  nor^  neither ;  but  a  noun  taken  in  a  partitiye  sense 
(Sect.  ^,  1),  takes  after  m  neither  article  nor  preposition. 

Je  n'ai  ni  Tarbie  ni  le  jardfai.  /  haoe  neUher  the  tree  nor  the  garden. 

Nons  n'avons  ni  arbre  ni  Jardin.        We  have  neither  tree  nor  garden. 

4.  A  noun,  taken  in  a  partitive  sense,  and  preceded  by  an 
adjectiye,  takes  merely  the  preposition  de  [{  78,  (8)]. 

6.  The  following  adjectiyes  are  generally  placed  before  the 
noun: — 


Bean,  Jhombons. 
Bom,  good. 
Brave,  worthy. 


Char,  dear.  Jeans,  young. 

Qnxid,greattktrge.  JoU,  pretty. 
Gros,  large.  Mauvais,  bad. 

Yilain.  ttgly. 

RbSUMB  of  EXAStPLBS. 


MeiUenr,fie/ter. 
Petit,  smofiL 
Yiettx,o&i 


Avez  vons  qnelqne  chose  ? 
Je  n'ai  rien  (tUeraOy,  I  have  nothkigX 
Yotre  tihr9  a^t-il  chaad  ? 
n  n'a  ni  fffM  ni  chaud. 
Yotre  Msur  a-t-elle  faira  oa  soif  ? 
Elle  n'a  pas  faim,  mais  honte. 
Yotre  ami  a-t-il  sommeil  ? 
Hon  ami  n'a  ni  sommeU  ni  pear. 
Aves  vons  raison  oa  tort? 
Avez  vous  du  la^t  ov  dn  vin  ? 
Je  n'al  ni  lait  ni  viu  [B.  3]. 
Avez  vous  le  lait  on  le  vin  ? 
Je  n'ai  ni  le  lait  ni  le  vin  [B.  8]. 
Avez  vons  de  bean  dr^  et  de  bon 
caf^? 


Is  anything  the  matter  with  you  f 
Hothing  it  the  matter  with  me. 
le  your  brother  waemt 
He  is  neither  warm  nor  oold, 
Isyowsister  hungry  or  thirsty  T 
She  is  not  hungry,  but  ashamed. 
IsyouTjHend  deepyf 
My  friend  is  neither  sleepy  nor  e^Md. 
Are  you  right  or  wrong7 
Maoe  you  mUk  or  wine  t 
I  have  neither  ndlk  nor  wine. 
Have  you  the  milk  or  the  winet 
Ihaveneiiher  the  milk  nor  the  wine4 
Have  you  handsomo  doth  audgood 
ooffeef 


EXEKCISB   13. 


An  eontraiie.  on  the  con-  Fnril,  m.  gun. 

trary. 
Bouton,  button. 
Capitaine,  captain. 
Cousin,  m.  cousin. 
Chaud,  m.  heat,  warm. 


Petit,  smatt,  UttU. 
Froid,  m.  odd.  Peur,  f.ytar,  q/hiui. 

Qros,  large.  Quel,  uAat,  which. 

^onte,  f.  sftome/isAamed.  Bai6on«  f.  reason^  right. 


Mais,  but. 

Harteau,  m.  hammer. 
Faim,  f.  hunger,  hungry.  Menuisier,  m.  Joiner. 
FerbUntiflr,  m.  tinman.  Poivre,  m.  pepper. 

1.  Qui  a  sommeil  ?  2.  Mon  frhre  a  faun,  mais  il  n'a  pas  som- 
meil.   3.  Avez  yous  raison  ou  tort  ?  4.  J'ai  raison,  je  n*ai  pas 


Bien,  nothitig. 
Tort.  m.  wrong. 
Sel,  m.  salt. 
Soxanxil^m.  sleep,  deepy. 
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tort.  5.  Ayei  yoiu  le  bon  tamX  de  mon  frte  ?  6.  Je  n'ai  pai 
le  fuiil.  7.  ATez  tous  froid  aujourd'hui^  8.  Je  n'ai  pas 
hrndf  AQ  contraire,  j'ai  eheud.  9.  Ayei  voua  de  bon  pain  f 
10.  Je  n'ai  pas  de  pain.  11.  N'ayes  tous  pas  faim^  12.  Je 
n'ai  ni  faim  ni  sou.  13.  Avex  yous  honte  ?  14.  Je  n'ai  ni 
honte  ni  peur.  16.  Ayons  nous  du  poiyre  ou  du  sel  i  16. 
Vous  n'ayes  ni  poiyre  ni  sel.  17.  Quel  liyre  ayes  yous }  18. 
J*ai  le  liyre  de  mon  cousin.  19.  Ayes  yous  le  maiteau  de  fer 
oule  marteau  d' argent?  20.  Je  n'ai  ni  le  marteau  de  ier  ni 
le  marteau  d'argent,  j'ai  le  marteau  de  bois  du  ferblantier. 
21.  Ayes  yous  quelque  chose?  22.  Je  n'ai  rien.  23.  Aves 
yoQS  le  gros  liyre  du  libraire  ?  24.  Je  n'ai  ni  le  pos  livre  du 
libraire,  ni  le  petit  liyxe  du  menuisier,  j'ai  le  bon  liyre  dn 
oiq^itaine. 

14. 


6.  Hie  possessiyp  pronoims  le  niien«  m.  la  mieane,  f.  mme  t 
le  tien,  m.  la  tienne,  f.  <Amm  ;  le  sien,  m.  U  sienne,  f.  hu  or 
A#rt,  can  neyer  be  prefixed  to  nouns.  The  article  preceding 
these  pronouns,  and  forming  an  indispensable  part  of  them» 
takes  the  gender  of  the  object  possessed;  mien,  tien,  sien,  yarj 
for  the  feminine— nOtre  anid  yutie  nsed 
drcumflex  accent. 


nsed  as  pfonouas  haye  the 


1.  Axe  you  sleepy.  Sir  ?  2.  Ko,  Sir,  I  am  not  sleepy,  but  I 
am  hungry.  3.  fiaye  you  pepper  or  salt  ?  4.  I  haye  neither 
pepper  nor  salt ;  I  haye  cheese.  6,  Is  your  brother  thirsty  or 
nungr^  ?  6.  My  brother  is  neither  thirsty  nor  hungry  }  1,1m 
your  sister  right  or  wrong  ?  8.  She  is  not  wrong,  she  is  right. 
9.  Is  the  good  joiner  afraid  ?  10.  He  is  not  afraid,  but 
ashamed.  11.  daye  you  milk  or  cheese  ?  12. 1  haye  neither 
milk  nor  cheese ;  I  haye  butter.  13.  Haye  you  the  fine  dotii 
or  the  good  tea  ?  14.  I  haye  neither  the  fine  cloth  nor  the 
good  tea.  16.  Is  anything  the  matter  with  you,  my  good 
friend  ?  16.  Nothing  is  Uie  matter  with  me,  my  good  Sir. 
17.  Haye  you  no  bread  ?  18.  Tes,  Madam,  I  haye  good  bread, 
good  butter,  and  good  cheese.  19.  Is  the  carpenter  aleepy } 
fo.  The  carpenter  is  not  sleepy,  but  the  tinman  is  hungry. 
21.  Haye  you  the  tinman's  wooden  hammer  ?  22.  I  haye  not 
his  wooden  hammer.  23.  Which  hammer  haye  you  ?  24.  I 
haye  the  steel  hammer.  26.  Haye  you  a  good^doth  coat? 
26.  Ko,  Sir,  but  I  haye  a  silk  dress.  27.  Aw  the  tailor  the 
good  gold  button  ?  28.  Tes,  Sir,  he  has  the  good  gold  button. 
29.  Who  hss  my  brother's  gold  watch  ?  30.  Some  one  has 
the  gold  watch. 

Sbctioh  yJL 

1.  The  pronouns  le,  Aisi,  U\  la,  A#r,  U^  are,  inFrench,  placed 
before  the  ycrb.*  These  pronouns  sssume  the  gender  of  the 
noons  which  they  represent. 

VoftM  yont  l6  cootsaa  ?  m. 
Je  1«  Toi« 

▼oyons  noiu  la  flmrelictte?  1 
Koos  la  yoyoni. 

2.  The  vowel  of  the  pronouns  le  and  la,  is  elided  before  a 
yerb  commencing  with  a  yowel  or  an  A  mute  [}  146]. 

Bout  yon  iht  ttUkf 
JhapeU. 
ffavewe  tke  eoHet 


J*ai  Totre  Uttb  at  Is  niM. 
£llt  a  M  rote  at  la  mlcnne. 
Voai  aTca  TOtre  plomaet  la  ndtra 


ffOHT  hook 

•  to- 


^V^  0>  BXA»U.. 


DoyouimtkBhiifftt 
laeeU. 

Doweseetkojbrkt 
WomoU, 


Ares  Toof  le  baton  ?  m. 

Je  I'ai. 

▲yoos  noai  la  oanne  ?  1 


Noos  rayons. 


Wt  MM  iC 


3.  The  poesessiye  adjectiyes  mon,  m.  ma,  f.  m^ ;  ton,  m.  ta,  f. 
My ;  son,  m.  sa,  f.  Aw,  Aar,  agree  in  g^eoder  with  the  ob}ect 
possessed,  that  is  with  the  noun  following  them  [f  21,  (1)  (2)]. 


Havt  ffO^  siy  Utkri 
JtohaakiM  gwi. 
HohnkU 


Mob  pQpltre.  ni. 
Area  yoos  ma  lettre  ?  fl 
n  a  eon  fiidl,  m. 
II  a  M  oraTati^  f. 

4.  Before  a  feminine  noun  in  the  singular,  commencing  with 
a  yowel  or  an  A  mute,  the  masculine  form,  imn,  Im,  ten  is  used 
H  21,  (3)]. 


J*ai  mon  4p6e,  f . 

Cett  mh  habitude,  f. 

Im  gjfl^ral  a  ion  ann^  t 


TmOVO  W0iWOTtt 

nUhiiorkerhabU. 
The  ffenenU  koM  kU 


5.  The  adjectiyes  notre,  omr ;  yotre,  your ;  leur,  lAetr,  are 
used  wiUiout  yariation  before  a  noun  of  either  gender,  in  the 
[§21.(1)]. 


IVotre  argent,  m. 
Yotre  canne,  f. 
Leur  terre,  t. 


OwroOver, 
Tbaroone. 

^  nfoKt  wOKtUm 


*  Bxeept  ta  the  iceond  peison  einiraler,  end  io  the  flnt  end  eeoond  per- 
lOM  plwal  el  the  UnperattTe,  used  sflbnadTeljr. 


▼otnsBda-t4lle 

ni's,eUel^ 

n  ae  I'a  pas. 

N'sves  you  pas  roncrisr  d*Sif«it  r 

Kooi  ne  I'sTone  pas. 

Ayes  yoQi  yotre  twSL  om  le  Blen  r 

Je  n'ai  ni  leydCre  nils  aiien. 

Son  tfpooie  a>i-eUa  sa  robe  on  la 

yOtre? 
Elle  n'a  n!  la  dettne  ni  la  yOtre. 
Ne  I'ayes  Tooe  pas  f 
Votre  frire  ne  I'a-t-il  pae  r 


HoknUmat. 

Bate  pom  no€  tke  oSker 
WokmtUnoL 

Bono  fom  fomr  gtm  or 


Bukkw^ktr 


Bio  hat  neiiher  hero  nor  fomt. 

Bave  pom  Unott 

Bn  mot  pour  tavMer  ■  f 


ExiECXtB  15. 

Awlstle,  tm  jiwto.  GkaysB,  la.  poo/A*         Fanat, 

Bisealt,  m.  MkmIL         Oaieiaier,  ae.  ooofc.         Flat.  m.  4M. 
BoMiC  ail*  hotf,  V^oarabetta,  t.JMt,        Poleeoa,  n.JUL 

t. 


OoauBOda.  t 


Oi     MmMI,   flL 


Toat,aB» 

Veaa,  n.  saai,  esif. 

1.  Ayes  yous  la  fourchette  d'argent  \  S.  Qui,  Monsieur,  je 
I'si.  3.  liC  cuiainier  a-t-il  le  boeuf  ?  4.  Non,  Monsieur,  Une 
Ta  pas.  6.  Quel  mouton  ayes  yous  \  0.  JTai  le  bon  moutoa 
et  le  bon  yeau  du  boucher.  7.  Yotre  parent  a*t-il  la  com* 
mode?  8.  Kon,  Monsieur,  il  ne  I'a  paa.  9.  A-t-U  mon 
poisson?  10.  Qui  a  tout  le  biscuit  du  boulanger?  11.  Le 
matelot  n*ani  son  pain  ni  son  biscuit.  12.  A.t-u  son  couteau 
et  sa  fourchette  ?  13.  B  n'a  ni  son  couteau  ni  sa  fourchette» 
il  a  son  assiette  [R.  4].  14.  Quel  plat  a-t-U  \  16.  II  a  lejoU 
plat  de  porcelaine.  16.  Ayes  yous  le  mien  ou  le  sien?  17.  Je 
n'si  ni  le  y6tre  ni  le  sien,  j'ai  le  n6tn.  18.  Ayes  yous  peur. 
Monsieur?  19.  Kon,  Madame,  je  n'ai  pas  peur,  j'ai  num. 
20.  Quelqu'un  a-t-il  ma  montre  d'or?  21.  Non,  Monsieur, 
P|ersonnene  I'a.  22.  Qu'ayes  yous,  Monsieur?  23.  Jen'ai 
rien.  24.  Ayes  yous  le  sofa  d* acajou  de  mon  menuisier?  26. 
Non,  Monsieur,  je  ne  I'ai  pas.  26.  J'ai  son  joU  miroir  et  son 
bon  crayon. 

ExmciBB  16. 

1.  Haye  yon  the  silycr  pencil  caae  ?  2.  No,  Sir,  I  haye  it 
not.  3.  Haye  yon  my  brother's  plate  ?  4.  Yes,  ^■*i«»«^  I 
haye  it.  6.  Has  the  butcher  the  good  biacuit  ?  6.  He  haa  it 
not ;  he  haa  the  good  beef,  the  good  mutton,  and  the  |(ood  yeaL 
7.  Haye  you  my  knife  and  my  fork  ?*  8.  I  haye  neither  your 
knife  nor  your  fork  ?  9.  Who  haa  the  good  sailor'a  biscuit  ? 
10.  The  llaker  haa  it,  and  I  haye  mine.  11.  Haye  you  mine 
also?  12.  I  haye  neither  yours  nor  his.  13.  Aze  yon  hungry} 
14.  I  am  not  hungry,  I  am  thinty  and  aleepy.  16.  Axe  you 
not  ashamed  ?  16.  No,  Sir,  I  am  not  ashamed,  but  I  am  cold. 
17.  Is  your  relation  light  or  wrong  ?  18.  My  relation  is  rifi[ht, 
Sir.  19.  Haa  he  my  china  dish  or  my.ailyer  knifo  ?  20.  jBCe 
haa  neither  your  china  dish  nor  your  suyer  knife ;  he  hss  your 
china  plate.  21.  Has  any  one  my  silyer  pencil-case  ?  22.  No 
one  has  it,  but  your  brother  hss  your  doth  coat.  23.  Haye 
you  mine  or  his  ?  24.  I  haye  yours.  26.  Hss  the  baker  the 
mahogany  chest  of  drawers?  26.  He  has  it  not,  he  has  the 
mahogany  sofa.  27.  Haa  the  tinman  my  plate  ?  28.  He  hM 
not  your  plate,  he  has  mine.  29.  Which  sofa  haye  yon  ?  30. 
I  haye  my  mother's  sofa,  31.  I  haye  neither  his  nor  yotus,  I 
haye  mine. 


1*  The  potietiiTt  edjectlve  mnet  in  French  be  repeated  beCoea  efsnr 
nooD  \,\  21  (*)J. 
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LESSONS  m  PHTSIOLOOT. 


LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY.— No.  U. 
ILLS. 

Tot  remambei  what  we  Mid  in  our  flnt  leuan  about  the 
little  germ,  from  whicti  all  aninul  inbitaiice  come*.  Ttua 
germ  ii  iinTOiuided  by  a  fluid  in  wh[cli  it  floata,  and  from 
which  il  draws  thoae  elements  which  are  Deceaaarr  for  iti 
growth  ud  enUigement.  It  then  beoomea  a  cell,  including 
within  itself  other  little  geimi,  which,  on  the  bunting  oC  this 
parent-cell,  *i«  set  &ee  to  perpetuate  themaelTea  from  genera- 
tion to  geoeratioa. 

In  a  vegetable,  m  we  And,  allUiat  iaraquiied  for  the  growth 
of  such  a  cell,  i*  a  nipplr  of  water  and  carbonic  ocldi  becauie 
the  add  being  tlu  ptodact  of  ettbon  and  oxygen,  and  the 
water  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  water  and  the  acid  eupplT 
the  three  efementa — oxygen,  hjdrogen,  and  carbon— wmch 
enter  into  the  compoution  of  the  pUat.  Now  it  ij  so  arranged 
that  the  vegetaUe  Kingdom  suppliei  all  that  ia  required  for 
the  growth  and  increaae  of  the  germ  in  the  ammal  economy. 


up  and  approprialb  from  the  elementa  which  nuToand 
whaterer  u  auiled  to  its  own  nature,  make  it  a  part  of  itself, 
and  impart  to  it  iti  own  vitality.  It  is  in  connexion  with  this 
principle  of  life  that  we  muat  aeelc  for  those  wondrous  changcc 
which  all  matter  undergoea  in  the  act  of  t>eing  taken  up  and 
assimilated  to  any  living  thing.  For  example : — The  food 
which  we  take  into  our  alomacb,  goes  through  a  wonderful 
process  before  it  is  in  a  Itate  to  become  a  pact  of  ounelres  ; 
and  this  procee*  eoold  never  be  tStcted  but  for  the  principle 
of  life  in  the  human  body.  It  could  not  be  done  either  ^y 
chemical  action  or  by  meohanioal  force.  It  is  not  only  some- 
thing different  from  tbeee  and  from  all  other  known  phveical 
eauaes,  but  that  whidi  lisea  above  them~tlut  which  indudea 
them  and  oontrali  them— that  to  which  they  are  eubject,  and 
by  virtue  of  which,  each  particle  take*  on  all  the  ohsraoteriatic 
properties  and  attributea  which  belong  to  the  body  itself. 

To  the  queation :— What  is  thia  vital  aotion  ^--we  can  give 
no  other  answer,  than  that  it  is  one  of  those  terms  which  man 
baa  invented  to  couceal  his  ignorance  of  thoae  profounder 
Uwa  which  pervade  the  whole  organic  world.  This,  howerer, 
we  can  aay,  that  in  proportiaa  to  the  vital  activity  of  any 
ocganiaed  aBucture,  the  shorter  will  be  the  term  of  iu  life. 
Increase  the  activity,  and  existence  is  ihortened.  On  the 
other  hand,  diminish  the  activity,  and  life  is  prolonged.  Take 
the  following  example  ; — Put  a  corn-seed  in  a  place  in  which 
it  will  be  imposaible  for  the  hidden  life  within  it  to  be 
developed,  and  in  thia  state  it  may  remun  far  ages  multiplied 
by  agea.  Thia  suspended  vital  action  ia  not  to  be  looked  upon 
aa  death,  which  implies  a  total  lost  of  vital  properties ;  but 
only  aa  a  dormant  vitality.  Let  ua  suppose  that  the  corn- 
aeed  had  been  deposited  in  an  Egyptian  mummy,  and  that  it 
had  bean  there  for  thousand*  of  years,  but  that  we  take  it  out, 
and  eo  change  the  condidona  of  ita  being  aa  to  subject  it  to 
the  influence  of  atnl,  and  rain,  and  light,  and  heat,  and  it  will 
•oon  taka  root,  spring  up,  bear  buit,  and  go  through  the  whole 
vital  otwralions,  aa  u  those  operations  had  never  been  sus 
pended.  But  mark — the  seed  which  existed  for  thouaanda  on 
thousanda  of  years  in  one  condition,  in  the  possession  of  a 
hidden  life,  when  that  life  becomes  developed  eoon  ceaaea  to  be. 
How  ia  thia  i  Because  by  putting  the  seed  in  the  ground,  and 
to  bringing  it  under  all  thoae  outward  inQuences  which  favour 
vegetation  and  growth,  we  have  increaaed  the  vital  activity, 
and  BO  shortened  its  life. 

To  take  another  illnabation.  Bring  up  nearer  to  the  aurface 
some  of  the  deeper  aoil  of  a  field,  ami  seeds  which  had  been 
laag  embedded  in  that  soil,  wilt  come  up  in  the  form  of  flowers 
and  planu.  But  how  soon  do  these  flowers  wither,  and  these 
plania  die  !  Baspberry  trees  bare  been  raised  from  seeds 
taken  fi-om  the  stomach  of  amnn  whoee  skeleton  wu  found 
thirty  feet  below  the  aurface  of  the  earth.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  aay  how  long  this  vital  action  might  be  auspended  without 
fat  tM  leaat  degree  impairing  the  vitality  itaeli.  Life  is  some- 
thins  whidik  canitot  be  dMMjed.     vft  may  damage  and 


I  render  nselosa  the  mechanism  through  which  life  manifeati 
itaelf,  but  life  we  cannot  touch.  As  all  organised  being  ha* 
it*  origin  or  oommencemeat  in  a  aiagle  germ,  it  follows  that 
■-  thalgerm  there  must  be  a  vital  and  io^ierishable -----■-'- - 


ale  J 
. _    _  •!- 

alfthec  ^    ,      - :.— J 
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the  changes  of  time,  and  all  the  force  of  created  and 
finite  power  to  destroy. 

From  these  little  genu  and  oells  (flg.  1.) ,  we  have  seen,  I«  de- 
rived the  eubstance  called  cartilage  or  p[_  j^ 
gristle,  and  out  of  this  gristle  or  cartilage 
Is  botie  developed.  Of  bones  we  have 
found  that  there  are  in  the  human 
body  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight, 
exolnaiveof  the  teeth.  Of  thia  number 
thirty-Ibnr  are  aingle  bonea,  and  all 
'*"  reat  go  in  pairs.     The  bones  ai~ 

■ame  in  each  arm  and  hand,  i 
each  leg  and  foot,  on  each  aide  of  the 
head,  and  the  riba  are  the  aame  on  each  side  of  the  trunk.  We 
have  seen  what  a  beautiful  structure  these  bones  mske  in  the 
human  skeleton ;  how  exquiaitely  they  are  fltled  the  one  to 
the  other ;  how  firmly  they  are  attached  and  held  together  by 
cartilage  and  ligament;  and  how  eatily  and  hannoniooelr 
thej  move  upon  each  other  by  mean*  of  the  synovial  fluid 
which  is  found  between  these  joints.  The  bones  being  the 
hardest  parte  of  our  bodies,  they  form  a  firame-work  for 
protecting  the  vital  organa,  as  the  heart  or  lungs ;  they  make 
iplete  cases  where  the  more  delicate  texture*,  as  the  brain 


The  bonea,  then,  would  he  of  no  use  without  the  n 
If  the  muade*  need  a  lever,  or  a  firm  aod  inflexible  body  with 
which  to  act,  this  lever  or  inflexible  body  would  be  more  than 
useieSB  withont  the  muaclea  aa  agamta  to  move  and  work  it. 
Now,  whence  i*  muscle  derived,  and  how  is  it  formed  I    To 

er  this  question,  we  must 
again  go  back  to  the  little 
germ.  Wlien  the  germ  hat 
grown  into  a  cell,  &om  the  cell 
there  comet  a  further  develop- 
ment in  the  shape  of  filaments 
or  thread*  {fig.  2.),  of  such  ex- 
ceeding fineness  aa  in  so 
stances  not  to  exceed  tl 
thousandth  part  of  an 
Larger  than  these,  hut  of  es' 
sentially  the  same  charscter, 
are  those  fibre*  which  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  mus- 
dca.  These  fibre*  consist  of 
a  series  of  filamenta,  and  take 
the  form  of  a  tube,  with  a  pecu- 
liar enlargement  at  frequent 
intervals.  They  are  arranged 
in  parallel  linea,  and  present 
the  appearance  of  band*  or 
little  bundle*.  Look  at  thia 
maaa  of  fibres  as  it  exists  in  the 
larger  muscle*  of  the  cheat  in  a 
baby  just  before  birth.  You 
see  how  these  fibres  resemble 
so  many  email  tubes,  white  the 
tittle  bodies  or  enlargements 
which  you  observe  upon  them 
are  centres  of  nutrition,  from 
which  come  the  cells  that  enm> 
poae  theaa  fibres.  In  the  adnlt, 
the  diameter  of  these  fibre*  is 
three  timee  larger  tlian  it  is 
in  the  infant,  as  you  may 
see  by  looking  at  figure  3, 
which  represenls  organic  mus- 
cular flbrea  magnified  three 
hundred  and  fifty  times.  And  evei 
ceed  one  fifteen-hundredth  part  of  ar.  .. 

Uese  fibre*  are  not  themselrB*  penetrated  with  blood- 
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vM«eU,  but  the  nMel*  nu  in  parallvl  UnM  in  the  uinnte 
■placet  between  tiVi  Bbrea,  lo  tluit  Mch  Bbre  1*  in  ellMe  reUtion 
irith  s  bl<)od->esle1,  ^ma  which  it  dnm  mttniili  fot  it* 
growth  and  renontion  (Sg.*).  Thwe Ttiwli  ie rrtjtaltmu 
thi  Tei7  nutnennu ;  md  m  they  cmvey  ^iher  the  blood  alln 


t  Kith  Ute  otygen  of  the  air  which  we'breathi, 
ts  for  that  be&uiifal  bright  red  oolour  which  dlj- 
tingnithes  the  muiele  or  fleah  ofanimali.  WithonC  tneh  a 
■upplf  of  blood  the  miuclea  would  be  wholly  unfit  for  nctian. 
Thej  would  lose  their  powet  of  contracting,  and  thm  becotne 
naeleiB  in  the  animal  eeonomf . 

Noi  only  is  the  lubitance  of  OiittCle  flill  of  these  caplllarie*, 
01  hair-like  blood-Teuela,  bui,  next  to  tile  Ain,  the  muscles 
■re  most  copiously  supplied  with  nertes.  "niese  neTTM  form 
k  series  of  loops,  nna  seldoln,  )(  erer,  terminate  in  the 
substance  of  the  muscle  Itself  (fig.  5).  Thef  ^osseU  the  power 
at  property  of  tonTc  y- 
ing  impreHioni  to  ih 
bcaia,  the  brain  com- 
municates with  the 
mind,  and  the  mind  ex- 
presses Itself  through 
the  1^;  The  mind 
has  not  only  ihe  con- 


Flf.S. 


but  c 


1  eiprt 


>   that 


power  In  its  will  and 
determi nation.  If  I 
wish  to  raise  my  hand 

or  to  extend  my  arm,  I  will  it,  and  I  do  it.  My  will  to  do  it, 
is  my  powtr  to  do  it.  It  the  structure  of  my  hjjdy  be  perfect, 
my  will  acts  on  the  nerroui  sjstem.  the  lu'rres  sFt  u  ■  mriiiuni 
of  conTeyins  sn  impression  or  stimulus  to  the  particular 
muidea,  and  no  aooner  is  the  stimulus  felt,  than  the  hsnd  is 
raised,  or  the  arm  ia  extended. 

But  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  muscles  is  tlieir  power 
of  contracting,  or  shortening  themseWes.  on  the  spnlication  of 
any  external  stimnlas.  Something  of  the  same  Und  we  find 
in  the  TCgeuble  Icingdom.  Touch  ever  so  gently  the  leaf  of 
the  Sensitire  Plant,  and  it  will  immlidiately  contract,  or  draw 
itself  in,  or  close.  Stimulate  the  muscle  Itself,  or  conTer  the 
Btimului  through  the  nerres  which  go  to  the  muscle,  and  Im- 
misdialely  the  contraction  tolccs  place.  We  do  not  mean  that 
there  can  be  no  contraeilon  withont  nerroiu  action.  Tlie 
Gontrsiy  of  this  Is  true.  But,  wherever  a  nerroos  syitetn 
exists,  the  nertis  have  to  ia  more  or  tee*  with  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles.  This  contraction  will  take  place  under  the 
inSuenee  of  heat,  or  cold,  or  electricity.  If  yon  plunge  ymr 
hand  into  an  alkaline  or  acid  fluid,  you  will  hare  the  ftellng 
□f  contraction  in  the  muscles  of  the  band.  This  contraction 
does  not  affect  the  bulk  of  the  muscle.  As  ycm  make  its 
two  ends  apprnacb  each  other,  you  indeed  shorten  it  In  the 
dbectioii  of  it*  flbres,  but  its  diatneltr  enlarges  in  the  same 
nopottion.  This  you  may  proTeby  a  Tery  simple  experiment. 
Take  a  skein  of  thread  or  worsted  la  tooee  threads,  fssicn  both 
endl  to  a  piece  of  «taftlebone  or  koop :  bring  these  two  ends 
to  miroack  each  other  by  bending  the  hoop  or  whalebone, 
did  fbtiiriU  find  thM  yov  hare  iliorteBed  the  threads  Id  their 


IcDgth,  but  inereaaed  I 

centre.  Or  take  a  atill  aimpler  experiment.  When  tou 
ondress  on  going  to  bed,  make  naked  your  arm,  then  bend  it, 
and  yon  will  see  how  much  thicker  it  ap;icars  than  when  you 
extend  it,  or  hold  it  down.  It  is  the  position  of  the  muscle* 
which  is  altered,  not  their  bulk. 

In  cold-blooded  animala  this  power  of  coilttACtlon  is  tbahd 
to  remain  for  some  conslderible  time  after  death,  tot 
example :— the  heart  of  a  frog  will  go  dh  beating  Ibr  tDtoy 
hours  after  Ithas  been  taken  from  the  body;  and  M  the  Heart 
of  a  sturgeon  which  had  hern  first  filled  with  ftir,  and  then 
hung  up  CO  dry,  has  bcon  seen  to  continue  beating  tintil  It 
became  sO  drj  at  to  rustle  with  eyery  luceesalVe  motement. 
In  the  case  of  men  who  bute  been  elecuted,  ihe  heail  hM 
been  Itnown  to  contract  eten  sixteen  hourm  after  desth. 

This  power  of  contraction  debends  on  the  health  and  aod- 
rishment  of  the  muscles.  Being  nourished  hj  a  due  iupplj 
of  blood,  the  flow  of  blood  Increases  with  the  use  chat  is  mailM 
of  Oie  tnusctes  thenueWe*.  Whii  would  be  sufllclenc  for  to 
Indirldusl  leidiug  an  InactiTe  liA^,  Would  be  flir  tob  Httta 
fOr  another  Individual  who  Is  continually  eiercUIng  his  mus- 
cular power.  The  nourishment  is  in  proportich  tn  the  flow  of 
pure  blood  :  tnd  Ih  proportion  to  the  nutritioti  is  the  nowW 
□ttbe  muscle.  Hence  Ic  l«,  that  the  more  a  mnkiJe  is  eierted 
Dt  exercised,  the  mote  powerful  snd  the  more  bulky  does  it 
became.  For  example : — tnok  at  the  arm  of  I  bliukamlth, 
or  at  the  leg  of  an  opera  dancer,  and  what  a  dlArenee  do  they 
present  In  bulk  and  llrcngth  to  the  leg  and  arm  df  petton* 
whose  muscles  are  neret-  called  Into  such  active  aiid  healthM 
plsy.  Fig.  B  gires  a  rle*  of  the  form  and  armnnoient  of  k 
nnmber  of  the  principal  muscica  in  the  human  body. 
Pir-«. 
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ue  thote  iHuch  are  under  the  influence  and  goremment  of 
the  will — such  as  the  muscles  of  locomotion.  If  I  wish  to 
moTO  firom  one  place  to  another,  I  have  but  to  will  it,  and  at 
onoe  all  the  moscles  needful  for  mution  are  called  into 
exercise.  But  the  involuntary  muscies  are  those  over  which 
the  will  has  no  power.  Over  the  movements  of  such  vital 
organs  as  the  he«irt»  stomachi  and  intestines,  we  have  no 
control.  Cases  have  been  reported  of  individuals  having  the 
power  of  determining  the  action  of  the  heart,  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  such  cases  have  ever  been  fully  esta- 
blished. 

In  addition  to  these  two  divisions,  there  is  the  class  of  mixed 
MUSCLSS,  as  the  diaphragm  and  other  organs  of  respiration, 
certain  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  some  others,  of  the  action  of 
which  we  are  not  sensible,  unless  the  mind  be  directed 
specially  to  them,  and  yet  we  have  the  power  of  increasing  or 
suspending  their  action  for  a  longer  or  shorter  length  of 

ti»ie»  •         -4  *  i 

There  is  part  of  the  muscles  called  tbndons,  which  present 

the  appearance  of  a  fibrous  cord,  and  conduct  the  motions 

of  the  muscles  to  tne  bone.    They  are  made  up  of  small  white 

fibres,  closely  united   to  each  other,  and  have  a  beautiful 

shining  silvery  appearance.    This  appearance  is  owing  to  the 

fact,  that  ihey  are  not,  like  the  body  ofa  muscle,  supplied  with 

blood-vessels.     Into  one  of  these  tendons  all  the  fibres,  and 

consequently  all  the  strength  of  bne  of  the  largest  and  most 

powenul  muscles,  may  be  seen  to  concentrate  and  become  fixed 

on  a  small  bony  surface,  where  there  would  not  be  room  for 

the  insertion  of  all  the  muscular  fibres.   These  tendons,  again, 

are  protected  by  sheaths,  which  are  composed  of  close  and 

strong  fibres ;  while  some  of  them,  as  those  of  the  wrist  and  in 

the  instep,  contain  the  united  tendons  of  several  muscles.    An 

arrangement  this,  which,  like  all  the  other  arrangements  in 

the  human  body,  sets  forth  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of 

that  God  ail  whose  works  are  perfect,  and  whose  infinite  and 

unchangeable   mind  delights  in  the  happiness   of    all  his 

creatures. 

The  form  imd  arrangement  of  the  muscles  are  such  a$  we 

might  expect  from  a  l^ein^  of  supreme  goodness.     The&e 

muscles  are  Uie  instruments  or  active  agents  m  performing  the 

various  movements  of  the  body.    It  is  m  connexion  with  them 

that  we  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to 

flace,  and  of  performing  eVety  manual  exercise  and  every 
odily  exertion.  Deprive  tis  of  this  muscular  system,  alter  even 
its  beautiful  arrangement,  and  how  do  We  know  that  w^ 
coidd  either  walk  or  spetik }  Speech  we  should  have  none. 
The  blood  would  cease  to  circulate.  The  stomach  and  the 
intestines  could  no  longer  uree  oil  theit  contents.  The  fiuids 
lould  no  longer  move  forward  in  their  appointed  channels. 

Of  these  muscles  there  are  not  fewer  in  the  human  subject 
Ihan  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  of  which  two  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  are  pairs,  and  lie  on  either  side  of  the  body ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  four  single  musdes  situated  on  ^e 
middle  line  of  the  body,  all  the  rest  are  internal,  and  are 
connected  with  the  vital  functions. 

What  a  world  do  we  each  carry  about  with  us !  How  sub- 
lime are  its  wonders !  Know  thysxlf,  is  a  sentime&t  which 
was  deemed  worthy  of  a  divine  origin  and  a  heavenly  descent. 
And  yet  how  little  does  man  study  himself— his  own  nature— 
body,  soul,  and  spirit !  Familiar  witK  tke  world  without,  how 
little  does  he  know  of  the  world  within  1  While  throwing  back 
fold  after  fold  of  the  veil  from  the  face  of  external  nature,  and 
inquirinff  into  its  hidden  secr<*t^,  how  fdrgetful  is  he  that  there  is 
the  teniple  of  his  own  httHistlity  stiU  to  enter,  tHfh  its  deeper 
veil  to  lift,  and  its  grander  mysteries  to  explore !  Let  it  not  be 
BO  with  us !  Let  us  give  ourseltes  to  diligent  studj-,  lind  just 
aa  we  advance  Step  by  step— just  as  we  come  to  Imow  more 
and  understand  more  of  the  curious  structure  of  our  own 
bodies,  the  more  inclined  shall  we  be  to  take  up  the  sentiment 
of  Oie  inspired  writer,  and  with  the  same  loving  and  adoring 
feeling*  to  ezdaim— **  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderftUly  made; 
marreiXan  are  thy  works,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right 

QuBsnoxt  voa  Exakikatiok. 

Whence  does  the  vegetable  get  !ts  supply  of  materials  ? 
"What  nrovision  esdsts  for  the  growth  of  the  animal  eeonomy  } 
fniat  ii  titst  substance  called  In  which  the  bones  itre  formea? 


How  and  from  what  is  the  muscle  formed  ? 

What  gives  to  the  miiscles  their  beaulifhUv  bright  red  coloux  ? 

In  connexioii  with  what  a^e  thesd  liltle  h&ir-like  blood  veitSltli 

{bund  ? 
Are  the  muscles  largely  supplied  with  nerves  f 
What  office  do  the  nerf es  fulfil  in  oonnexldti  with  the  mtMlet 
What  is  the  grand  distinguishing  property  of  a  muscle  ? 
In  contracting,  does  the  muscle  lose  any  of  its  balk  ? 
Explain  by  some  example  how  the  bulk  remains  the  same. 
Does  this  power  of  contracting  4epend  on  the  nerves  ? 
Can  muscle  contract  after  de&tn  r 
Give  an  example  in  proof  of  this  fact. 

8n  what  joes  the  liourishment  of  a  musble  depend  ? 
oeS  a  muscle  increase  by  exercise  ? 
€Kve  in  example  of  this  increase  in  some  well-known  cases. 
Into  ho#  many  classes  do  thb  muscles  divide  themselves  ? 
What  do  you  mean  by  the  involuntary  muscles  ? 
What  examples  have  we  of  involuntary  moseles  ? 
4re  there  any  mixed  muscles  ?    Name  one  or  two. 
What  is  a  tendon  ? 
What  purpose  do  tendons  serve } 
What  would  occur  if  the  muscular  system  was  changed } 
What  does  the  present  arrangement  prove  In  relaiioti  to  Ood  as 
the  Creator  t 
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ALEXANDER  MURRAY. 

Ik  bringing  before  our  readers  occasional  biographical  notices,  we 
shall  endeavourto  ftelect  such  extoaples — like  that  of  Stone  in  our  first 
number,  and  that  of  Murray  in  ohr  present  number — as  will  tehd 
to  excite  in  all,  but  especially  in  the  young,  a  laudable  desire  to  imitate 
tfadr  indomitable  industry  and  thar  lioble  self-dfchisl,  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  thts  various  branches  of  knowledge,  or  walks  tit  att, 
which  have  made  their  names  remarkable.  Ever^  individual  who 
allows  the  faculties  of  his  mind  a  fair  degree  of  scop<i  and  exercise, 
will  sooner  or  later  discover  that  there  is  some  art  or  sciertce,  or 
some  peculiar  walk  of  life,  in  wluch  he  is  more  likely  than  in  ahy 
other  to  rise  to  excellence  ;  and  that  if  he  follows  the  real  bent  of 
his  genios  in  an  honest  and  honourable  manner,  he  will  be  Sure  to 
meet  With  success,  not  only  in  the  su|)eriority  to  which  he  will 
attaih  in  his  own  peculiar  department,  but  in  the  high  reward  with 
wliich  his  labours  will  ultimately  be  crowned. 

Alexnider  Murray  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd  who  li^ed  in  the 
shire  of  Kircudbright.  At  the  age  of  76,  his  father  taught  him 
his  letters  by  writhig  them  on  a  board  with  a  burnt  stick»  for 
want  of  book  and  slate. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  "  Shorter  Catechism"  in  that  humble  d#eU« 
iag,  wMeh  in  SeotlaBd  is  generally  printed  with  a  copy  of  the 
alphabet^  in  a  large  type;  it  was  bought  by  the  old  man  expressly 
for  his  little  son,  but  tnenit  was  deemed  "  too  good  a  book  '  to  be 
commonly  handled,  and  was  therefore  locked  up  till  these  rude  im* 
plementa  for  acquiring  knowledge  had  fully  answered  their  purpose. 
Then  only  was  the  catechism  prescoted,  and  in  a  month  or  two* 
Sandy  could  read  the  easier  parts  of  it ;  and  with  the  board  and 
the  brand,  he  still  daily  amused  himself  with  copying  the  printed 
letters.     Not  long  after,  his  father  gave  him  a  small  psalm  bbok^ 
for  which  he  totally  abandoned  the  catechism— a  book  which  he 
seemed  never  to  have  liked ;  and  this  cannot  be  much  wondered  at ; 
for  it  contained  such  an  abstract  atid  condensed  view  of  tiie  Scrip- 
tures, as  was  only  adapted  for  the  hardest  headed    Calvinistic 
theologian.    He  soon  committed  many  psalms  to  memory,  and 
longed  for  a  new  book.     But  here  difficulties  arose ;  for  what 
books  were  Ukely  to  be  found  in  a  Galloway  shepherd's  liut  seventy 
years  ago }    The  Bible»  indeed  was  used  every  night  in  the  family ; 
but  the  Bible  appropriated  to  these  exercises  of  domestic  reUgioBi 
Sandy  was  not  permitted  either  to  open  or  totidi.    The  rest  of  the 
books  were  put  up  in  chests.    At  length,  however,  he  obtained  a 
New  Testament,  and  read  the  historical  portions  with  great  curiosity 
and  ardour ;  but  he  longed  to  read  the  Old  Testament,  and  actually 
went  to  where  he  knew  an  old  loose-leaved  Bible  lay,  and  carried 
it  away  pieoe-meal.     He  pored  over  these  piebds  of  the  Bible  in 
secret  far  many  months,  but  durst  not  show  tttem  openly ;  and  as 
he  read  constantly  and  remembered  well,  he  soon  astcnialied  all 
the  neighbours  by  the  large  passages  of  Scripture  he  wasH^le 
to  rep^ 

Two  or  three  scores  of  sheep,  with  four  muirland  oowi,  were 
the  whole  proper^  of  his  fother.    No  toooeit  tbsrafm^  mm  hi 
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wtwtn  or  dght  yean  of  age,  than  he  wai  aent  to  the  hilli  with  the 
sheep.  But  he  waa  not  rohnat,  and  oonaequently  not  ao  agile 
aa  tluMe  who  were  ao ;  and  he  waa  ihort-aighted,  whidi  hia  father  did 
not  know ;  hia  own  account  ia,  **  I  waa  aedentarj,  indolent,  and 
gi^en  to  booka,  and  writing  on  boarda  with  coals." 

Sandj's  fttther  waa  too  poor  to  aend  him  to  ichool,  but  on  one  of 
hia  undei  coming  to  paj  the  fiunily  a  limU  he  heard  anch  acooonts 
of  the  genioa  of  hii  nephew,  whoae  abilitiea  and  knowledge  were  the 
discourse  of  the  whole  glen,  that  he  offerdl  to  support  him  for  a 
abort  time  at  a  achool  in  New  Galloway.  Here  SandT  made,  at 
first,  only  an  awkward  fignre.  "  My  pronnncittion,  '  he  aaya, 
'*  waa  lai^hed  at,  and  my  whole  apeech  waa  a  subject  Of  fan.  Bat 
I  soon  gained  impadence ;  and  before  the  Tacation,  I  often  atood 
dux  of  the  bible  class.  I  waa  in  the  meantime  tanght  to  write 
oopiea,  and  use  paper  and  ink.  Bat  I  both  wrote  and  printed, 
that  ia,  imitated  printed  lettera,  when  out  of  achool." 

Scarcely,  however,  had  three  months  eUpeed,  when  iUneas 
compelled  him  to  retam  home ;  and  for  nearly  fire  years  he  waa 
left  again  to  be  hia  own  inatmctor.  Aa  aoon  aa  he  became  snffi- 
dentiy  well,  he  waa  once  more  a  ahepherd'a  boy.  He  now  spent 
every  sixpence  that  frienda  or  atrangera  gave  him,  on  baUada  and 
penny  hiatoriea,  bnndlea  of  which  he  carried  in  his  pockets,  and 
read  them  when  aent  to  look  for  cattle  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Loch, 
Greenock,  and  on  the  wild  hflla  of  ita  neighboorhood.  Still  he 
excited  mach  aatoniahment  by  his  attainmenta,  and  many  aaid  he 
waa  **  a  liring  miracle."  When  aboat  twdve  yeara  old,  he 
borrowed  from  a  friend,  a  tranalation  of  the  worka  of  Josephas,  the 
Jewish  historian,  and  Salmon'a  Geographical  Grammar.  From 
the  latter  he  derived  *'  immense  benefit ;'  it  gave  him  an  idea  of 
geography  and  universal  history,  and  many  years  after  he  arrived 
at  manhood,  he  saya,  **  I  actaally  reeoUect  at  thia  day  almoat 
everything  it  containa."  He  learned  to  copy  the  mapa  which  he 
found  in  thia  volume ;  he  even  made  similar  delineationa  of  his 
native  glen  and  ita  neighbourhood ;  and  the  grammar  of  geography 
had  no  little  share  in  determining  the  direction  and  diaractcr  of 
his  future  life. 

He  now  went  as  a  teacher  into  the  families  of  two  of  the  nftighbour- 
ing  farmers,  and  received  for  his  labourt  during  the  winter,  the  sum 
of  iixteen  thilUngt,  He  immediately  laid  out  a  part  of  it  in  hooka ; 
one  of  which  was  **  Cocker's  Arithmetic,"  and  in  two  or  three 
months,  sdvaDccd  to  the  rule  of  three,  with  no  other  assistance 
except  the  use  of  an  old  copy-book  of  examples  made  by  some  boy 
at  school,  and  a  few  verbal  directiona  from  hia  brother  Robert. 

At  achool,  during  three  montha  and  a  half,  when  he  waa  aboat 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  aeema  to  have  imbibed  his  taate  for  learning 
foreign  languagea,  about  which  Salmon's  Grammar  bad  previously 
awakened  much  interest.  Obsenring  that  the  divisions  of  the 
119th  Psalm  were  marked  by  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
he  printed  them  off  in  hia  usual  way  and  kept  them,  and  began  the 
atudy  of  the  French  language.  But,  an  intereatiag  incident 
occurred ;  one  of  hia  dass-matea  told  him  that  he  had  once  studied 
Latin  for  a  fortnight,  but  had  not  liked  it,  and  that  he  still  had 
**  the  Rudiments"  by  him.  The  results  of  this  conversation  he  thus 
describea : — *'  I  aaid,  Do  lend  it  me ;  I  wish  to  see  what  the  nouns 
and  verbs  are  like,  and  whether  they  reaemble  French.  He  gave 
me  the  book.  I  examined  it  for  four  or  five  daya,  and  found  that 
the  nonna  had  changfai  on  the  laat  syllables,  and  looked  very  aingu* 
lar.  I  oaed  to  repeat  a  lesson  from  the  French  Rudiments  every 
forenoon  at  achool."  Accidentally  putting  his  Latin  Rudimcnta  in 
hia  pocket  by  miatake,  and  pulling  it  out,  hia  master  said,  '*  Sandy, 
I  ahall  try  thee  with  Latin ;  and  accordingly,  he  read  over  to  me 
no  less  than  two  of  the  declensions.  It  waa  hia  cuatom  to  per- 
mit me  to  get  aa  long  lessons  aa  I  pleased,  and  never  to  fetter  me 
by  joining  me  to  a  clus.  There  was  at  that  time  in  the  achool  a 
daaa  of  foar  boys,  advanced  as  far  aa  the  pronouna  in  Li^ 
grammar.  They  ridiculed  me  on  account  of  my  separated  con- 
dition. But  before  the  vacation,  I  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
Rudimenta,  knew  a  good  deal  more  than  they  did,  by  reading  at 
home  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  and  waa  so  greatly  improved 
in  French,  that  I  could  read  almost  sny  French  book  at  tiie  opening 
of  it.  I  compared  French  and  Latin,  and  rivetted  the  worda  of  both 
in  my  memory  by  thia  practice.  When  proceeding  with  the  Latin 
verbs,  I  often  aat  in  the  school  during  play- hours,  and  pored  on  the 
first  page  of  a  schoolfellow's  Greek  Grammar— the  only  one  I  had 
ever  seen.  He  was  then  reading  Livy  and  learning  Greek.  By  help 
of  his  book  I  maatered  the  letters,  but  I  saw  the  aenae  of  the  Latin 
ivlea  in  a  veiy  indiatmct  manner."     Mnmy  now  obtained  two  or 


tiiree  Latin  books  from  a  friend  and  some  of  his  sdiool-fellowit  and 
was  much  aided  by  one  that  had  a  literal  interpretation.  "  When  my 
leason  was  prepared,"  he  aaya,  "  I  always  made  an  exeorsion  failD 
the  rest  of  every  book ;  and  my  hooka  were  not,  like  those  of  other 
achoolboys,  opmd  only  in  one  place,  and  where  the  leason  ky." 

In  the  following  winter  he  waa,  as  usual,  occupied  in  teafhJng ; 
but  he  continued  to  pursue  his  studies  in  private.  Having  bongfaC 
an  old  copy  of  Ainsworth's  I^tin  Dictionary,  he  says—**  1  Utar^ly 
read  the  dictionary  throughout.  My  method  was  to  reaolve  the 
leavea  of  the  letter  A,  to  notice  all  the  principal  worda  and  their 
Greek  synonymes,  not  omitting  a  glance  at  the  Hebrew ;  to  do  the 
same  by  B,  and  so  on  tliroafh  the  book.  I  then  returned  from  X 
and  Z  to  A ;  and  in  theae  wmter  months,  I  coUocted  a  large  atock 
of  Latin  and  Greek  vocablea." 

He  waa  now  aixteen  years  of  age,  and  he  devoted  the 
Bommer  at  thia  time,  to  hard  and  continued  reading.  He  had,  in 
fact,  and  that  d^efly  by  hia  own  nnaanated  exertions,  madehiaisell 
familiar  with  the  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languagea, 
and  perused  several  of  the  principal  anthers  in  all  of  them,  wi&in 
about  ayear  and  a  half  from  the  period  when  they  were  all  entirehi 
nnknown  to  him — a  most  extraordinary  instance  of  yoathAiI  ardov 
and  perseverance. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  event  occurred  to  Um,  of  signal 
importance.  Mr.  Kinnear,  a  journeyman  printer  in  the  King's 
Printing-office  at  Edinburgh,  urged  him  to  send  an  account  of  him- 
sdf  and  hia  attainments  to  that  city,  with  a  promiae  to  bring  it 
before  acme  of  its  literary  characters ;  the  result  was,  that  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  have  the  classes  of  the  university  thrown  open 
to  him,  and  his  maintenance  lecured  daring  his  time  of  attendance. 
Passing  on  through  the  coarse  ot  education  necessary  to  qualify 
him  for  the  ministry  in  the  Scottish  church,  he  continisBd  to 
pursue,  with  hii  former  enthusiasm,  the  study  of  languages.  He 
devoted  his  leisure  moments,  while  minister  of  Uir,  in  Dummessfaire, 
for  six  yeara,  to  the  composition  of  hi  a  stupendous  woric  on  the 
languages  of  Europe. 

On  the  professorship  of  oriental  hnguages,  in  the  nnlvenity  of 
Edinburgh,  becoming  vacant  in  1812,  he  waa  moU  warmly  recom- 
mended to  become  a  candidate  to  fill  this  chair.  Among  his  testi- 
moniids  was  that  of  Mr.  Salt,  so  eminent  as  an  orientalist : — "  My 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Murray,"  he  wrote,  **  originated  in  my 
admiration  of  the  deep  erudition  and  extensive  resnrch  displayed 
in  his  edition  of  Bruce's  *  Abyssinia.'  Having  twice  visited  that 
country,  I  was  led  to  pay  particular  attention  to  ita  history  and 
literature,  and  in  these  pursuits  I  received  so  much  assistance  firom 
Mr.  Murray's  labours,  that  I  took  an  early  opportunity,  on  my 
return  to  England,  in  February,  1811,  from  the  miision  to  Abys- 
sinia in  which  I  had  been  engaged,  to  recommend  him  to  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  aa  the  cmlp  perion  in  the  British  dominioas,  in 
my  opinion,  adequate  to  translate  an  Ethiopic  letter  which  I  had 
brought  from  Ras  Willida  SelaM^,  addressed  to  the  khig.  My 
recommendation  was  attended  to,  and  Mr.  Murray  finished  the 
translation  in  the  most  satisfactory  way." 

He  waa  elected  to  the  vacant  office,  and  received  from  the  aenate 
of  the  university  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  His  health  was, 
unhappily,  but  weak ;  in  a  fow  montha  Illness  seriously  increased. 
To  the  laat,  however,  he  waa  snrrranded  by  his  books  and  papers, 
and  dictated  to  an  amanuenaia ;  but  Dr.  Murray  died  in  hia  thirty- 
eighth  year,  having  proaecnted,  during  hia  abort  life,  the  study  of 
languages  with  a  seal  and  soooesa  rarely  approached,  and  probably 
never  surpaaaed. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

%•  The  soggastkms  of  oar  oorraqwndsaU  at  Leioestcr  aud  Brighton 
shall  receive  our  serioos  conslderatioa. 

PAnLxz  Tooa  Feakcai^.— As  we  sUtcd,  la  reply  to  a  eorrsspoodsnt, 
hi  our  last  nnmber.  the  **  Series  of  Lcfsons  in  French,*'  reprlatad  from 
the  Worhb^  MiatCn  PHeni  (which  contains  Twenty-five  Lessons  and  an 
A.ppendU).  wUl,  **  by  special  permission  of  her  Malestyli  FOstBUSlstw 
General,"  be  transmitted  free  to  any  person's  addreis  on  the  reeslpt  of 
Seen.  Prnnn  SUmipt,  at  this  offloe. 

W.  W.— The  WoBuno  Kah's  FnnsDk  Kew  Bcrlei;  Is  now  IsMcd 
in  half-yearly  voiumes,  neatly  boond  and  lettered,  priee  ta.  6d.— VoL  L 
is  now  ready,  oonulning  the  Bistobt  of  CnnrA  and  the  CnniEiS,  and 
also  the  HifTOBT  of  Huvoaut  eomplcte.  The  volume  oontalna 
nearly  two  hundrsd  engravings. 

%*  OMer  uliuwcrt  and  flbiafMms  in  our  fMa< 
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LESSONS    IN    GEOMETRY.— No.    II. 

JXVTKUUMVn  U8BD  IN  PBAOHOAL   OXOMBTRT. 


Ik  the  operations  of  practicBl  geometry,  a  caee  of  mathematical 
instruments  must  be  considered  as  an  essential  requisite. 
These  instrumentt  vary  in  number  and  quality,  according  to 
their' price.  Some  are  made  of  wood,  bone,  and  ivory — as 
rulers  and  scales ;  others  are  made  of  brass  and  steel,  German 
silver,  and  other  compound  metals,  such  as  compasses,  drawing 
pens,  and  protractors.  We  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  most 
useful,  and  afterwards  to  show  their  application. 

The  Commtm  Ruler  or  Straight-idge, — ^This  instrument  gene- 
rally consists  of  the  bevelled  edge  of  the  plane  or  diagonal 
scale,  of  the  common  Gunter's  scale,  of  an  ordinary  foot  rule, 
or  of  a  plain  flat  rule,  made  with  a  fine  straight  edge, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  drawing  straight  lines  from 
one  point  to  another,  or  through  any  two  points. 
It  is  sometimes  made  in  the  form  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  (fig.  1),  with  a  similar  edge,  to  serve  the 
various  purposes  of  drawing  straight  lines,  perpen- 
diculars, right-angled  triangles,  and  parallel  straight 
lines.  In  the  mechanical  arts,  a  straight  line  is  most 
readily  obtained  by  fixing  a  well-chalked  string  firmly  at  both 
ends  over  the  place  where  it  is  wanted,  on  a  board  or  stone, 
raising  it,  when  terue  {i,e.  stretched),  above  the  same,  and  then 
letting  it  drop  suddenly,  when  the  white  or  chalky  trace  of  the 
Atring  will  be  marked  on  the  board  or  stone  as  a  straight  line. 

The  FaraUei  iKn/tfr.— This  very  useful  instrument  is  con. 
sti-ucted  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Those  represented  in  figs. 
2,  3,  and  4,  are  the  most  common,  and  the  cheapest.    The 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  4. 


defect  of  the  construction  in  fig.  2  is,  that  in  drawing  a  parallel 
to  a  straight  line  through  a  given  point,  if  the  latter  be  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  former,  the  ruler  may,  from  its 
luteral  motion,  pass  the  point  altogether,  and  render  the 
problem  nugatory.  This  defect  is  obviated  by  the  construc- 
tions in  figs.  3  and  4,  provided  they  be  properly  managed ; 
but  this  management  is  the  result  of  a  little  practice. 

The  triangular  ruler  represented  in  fig.  1  being  made  to 
frlide  against  a  fixed  ruler  or  straight-edge,  as  represented  in 
fig.  5,  is  frequently  employed  for  the  -g^^  5. 

purpose  of  drawing  parallel  straight 
lines.  In  many  cases,  this  apparatus 
will  be  found  even  more  handy  for  this 
purpose  than  the  parallel  rulers  repre- 
sented above.  Pig.  5  represents  the 
same  triangle  in  two  different  positions, 
and  not  two  separate  triangles. 

In  order  to  test  the  accoracy  of  a 
ruler,  let  it  be  applied  to  one  eye,  and 
Viewed  along  its  edge  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  the  slightest 
TOL.  L 


departure  from  the  straight  line  will  then  become  visible* 
A  good  ruler,  besides  having  a  straight  edge,  must  be  peiF 
fectly  fiat  and  even,  flexible,  and  made  of  well-seasoned  wood. 
Some  are  made  of  ivory,  bone,  and  metal ;  these  are  less  liable 
to  be  affected  by  changes  in  temperature,  or  by  the  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere.  Parallel  straight  lines  are  most  easily 
dravm  by  artists  and  mechanics,  vnth  an  F  or  a  T  square,  of 
which  the  form  is  distinctly  noted  by  the  name. 

The  Compaaeee^  of  which  there  are  several  kinds.    This  in- 
strument, which  usually  consists  of  two  equal  legs  jointed  at  one 
Fig.  6.  extremity,  is  employed  for  measuring  the  lengths  of 
^     straight  lines,  measuring  and  laying  off  distances,  and 
describing  circles  or  arcs  of  circles  in  general.    The 
Dividers,  or  compasses  with  dry  points,  represented  in 
fig.  6,  are  chiefiy  used  for  dividing  straight  lines  into 
equal  parts,  or  into  parts  having  any  other  proportion 
to  each  other.    The  best  kind  are  furnished  with  a 
tumscrew  for  tightening  the  screw-axle  at  the  joint. 
Others  are  furnished  with  an  arc  and  tangent  screw, 
te^  the  legs  at  any  required  distance  apart. 

The  Socket  Conyfaetes,  represented  in  fig.  7,  is  fur- 
nished vrith  moveable  points,  or  pieces,  which  can  be 

inserted  in  the  socket  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  use  which 
is  to  be  made  of  them.  It  is  cbiefiy  employed  in  deecribmff, 
that  is,  drawing  circles,  in  ink,  or  in  pencil,  or  in  mere  trace. 
The  traeing-point  in  fig.  7  is  furnished  with  a  joint  and  a  screw, 
in  order  to  keep  it  perpendicular  to  the  paper  when  the  legs 
are  stretched  to  a  great  length.  The  ink-point,  represented  in 
fig.  8,  is  furnished  with  a  screw,  to  admit  more  or  less  ink  at 
pleasure,  with  a  joint  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  tracer,  and 
with  a  joint  in  one  of  the  leaves  of  the  point  to  admit  of  its 
being  cleaned.  The  j'^n^or  eragon-point,  represented  in  fig.  9, 
is  furnished  with  a  joint  for  keeping  the  pencil  or  crayon  per- 
pendicular to  the  paper,  and  a  socket  or  case  for  holding  it. 
The  socket  compasses  are  also  furnished  with  a.  lengthening  bar, 
represented  in  fig.  10,  which  is  furnished  with  a  socket  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  leg,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  deeeription, 
that  is,  the  drawing  of  larger  circles  than  those  which  can  be 
drawn  only  by  the  use  of  the  moveable  points  and  legs  of  the 
compasses. 

Fig.  7.  Fig.  8.  Fig.  9.  Fig.  10. 


t 
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The  Sow  Oompatfee,  so    called  because  in^  their 
first   construction   they  could  be  shut  up  into  a 
hoop,  which  served  as  a  handle  to  them;  or  the  Plug  Com- 
pasea,  represented  in  fig.  11,  and  so  called  because  the 
stationary  leg  screws  out  and  in  like  a  plug,  are  only   ^*  lo- 
used for  describing  circles  of  a  very  small  size.    Such    "* 
compasses  are  of  the  greatest  utility  to  draughtsmen 
and  engineers  in  drawing  their  plans.    The  plug  con- 
struction seems  to  present  some  advantages  over  the 
old  bows. 

Beam  Compaesee  are  employed  for  describing  circles  of 
very  large  radius,  and  such  as  are  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  case  of  mathematical  instruments.  They  consist 
of  a  long  beam  or  bar,  carrying  two  brass  cursors, 
that  is,  pieces  on  which  it  runt.  One  of  these  is  fixed 
at  one  end,  and  the  other  slides  along  the  beam,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  screw  to  fix  it  at  any  required  distance.    T  o  the 
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cursors  maj  be  screwed  points  of  any  kind,  whether  steel 
tracers,  pencils,  or  crayons,  or  ink  points.  l*his  apparatus  is 
represented  in  fig.  12.  To  the  fixed  cursor  there  is  sometimet 
applied  an  adjusting  or  micrometer  screw,  as  seen  in  the 
figure,  to  enable  a  given  distance  or  radius  to  be  taken  with 
the  greatest  nicety. 

Fig.  12. 


In  a  case  of  mathematical  instruments  are  also  contained  « 
7Va«^  and  Ihramnf  iVn,  for  drawing  straight  lines  in  trace,  or 
in  ink.  These  two  are  usually  joined  in  one  instrument,  the 
tracing  point  being  screwed  into  the  drawing  pen ;  this  instru- 
ment  is  represented  in  Ag.  13,  where  the  mk  pM  is 
ng.  19.  constructed  exactly  on  tiie  same  principle  as  that  of 
I      the  socket-compasses. 

There  is  also  an  instrument  called  a  Fmtrmti^^  for 
measuring  angles  upon  paper,  which  is  represented  in 
i&g.  14,  and  consiste  of  a  semicircle  dlTided  into  de- 
grees, from  O''  to  180«  each  way,  the  90th  degree  being 
right  abore  the  centre  o.  The  straight  line  ▲  b  in  the 
figure,  is  the  diameter  of  the  semicircle,  and  is  called 
the  Jtdueiai  (or  true)  edge  of  the  protractor  to  be 
applied  to  one  of  the  legs  of  the  angle  to  be  measured ; 
the  arch  a  h  b,  being  the  fiducial  edge  to  be  applied  to 
the  othor  leg*.  Thus,  in  order  to  measure  the  angle 
X  o  T,  the  centre  of  the  instrument  m  placed  on  Uie 
▼ertex  o  of  the  angle,  and  the  edge  o  a  on  the  leg  o  t, 
so  as  to  coincide  with  it  exactly ;  then  the  angle  a  o  m , 
on  the  arch  a  if  b,  determined  b^  the  point  v,  throush 
which  the  other  leg  o  x  passes,  is  the  measure  of  the 
angle  x  o  t.  In  this  case,  the  measure  appears  to  be 
nearly  46  degrees,  as  the  figure  represents  diTiaiona  on 
the  aroh  or  lunb  of  the  protractor  at  every  five  degrees. 

rif,U. 


This  apparatus  for  meanuring  aiiglt\s  is  sometimes  engraven 
on  the  upper  side  of  a  pair  of  parallel  rulers,  and  sometimes  on 
the  obverse  side  of  a  plane  acale.  The  protractor  is  more  com- 
monly made  so  that  the  centre  of  the  semicircle,  and  the 
fiducial  edge  containing  it,  shall  be  on  the  ouuide  of  the 
instrument  rather  than  on  the  inside,  as  above. 

The  Plans  SeaJeiB  a  fiat  ruler  with  several  lines  of  equal  parts, 
on  one  side,  divided  according  to  certain  proportional  parts 
of  an  inch  ;  and  having,  on  the  other  side,  the  diagotuU  $eaU, 
decimally  divided  so  ss  to  measure  units,  tens,  and  hundreds  of 
equal  parto,  with  a  very  considerable  degree  of  exactness.  The 
construction  of  this  scale,  so  useful  in  graphical  (U,  drawing j 
ooerations,  such  as'the  construction  of  plana,  maps,  and  charto, 
of  architectural  designs,  of  plans  and  sections  of  machinery, 
&c.,  la  founded  on  the  properties  of  similar  triangles,  as  treated 
m  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  our 
readers  a  practical  idea  of  iu  construction. 

On  a  straight  line  ab,  (fig.  15,)  divided  into  any  convenient 
number  of  equal  parto.  ab,  bc,  cd.  db,  &c.,  one,  ab,  is 
assumed  as  the  standard  unit  of  measure.  From  the  different 
pomtB,  A,  b,  c,  n,  B,  ftc,  perpendiculars  of  a  convenient 
length,  as  aa',  bb',  cC,  dd',  bb',  ftc.  are  drawn  to  the 
■*™  n  ,  ^®  ^^  ^^  terminated  m  the  ctraight  line  a'b' 
P"*"«lto  AB.  The  unit  ab  in  divided  in».  :c  sr-iftl  parts ; 
then  the  opposite  part  aV  is  similarly  divided ;  next  the  ner- 
^™Ir"  ■B'  i«  divided  into  10  equal  parte,  and  through 
••en  divisioc,  straight  lines  parallel  t«  ab  or  a'b'  are  drawn. 


llie  divisions  of  the  straight  line  ab  are  now  marked  with  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  &c..  from  c  to  b,  to  denote  uniu.  The  divi- 
sions of  the  standtfd  unit  ab,  are  marked  1.  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  from,  b  to  A,  to  denote  tenth  psrta  of  a  unit ;  and  the  divi- 
sions of  the  perpendicular  bb'  are  marked  I,  2,  3,  4«  6,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  from  B  to  r,  to  denote  hundredth  pans  of  a  unit.  Or,  if 
the  divisions  of  the  straight  line  ab  denote  hmdrsdt,  thoae 
between  b  and  a  denote  Utu,  and  those  between b  and  ■'denote 
The  seale  is  rendered  complete  by  drawing  straight 
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lines  from  b  cm  ba«  to  1  ^*f  •  1^ 

on  b'a'  ;  from  1  on  ba«  to 

2  on  b'a'  ;   from  2  on  ba, 

to  3  on  b'a'  ;  and  so  on, 

till  one  be  drawn  from  9 

on  BA,  to  a'  on  b'a'. 

By  the  nature  of  similar 
triangles,  hereafter  to  be 
explained,  the  small  part 
of  the  parallel  to  the  base 
1   B*,  within  the  triangle      a'  ■'  C         n*  b* 

B 1  B',  at  the  division  marked  1  is  <me't«mtk  part  of  the  baae  1  bt, 
and  consequently  mm-ktmdredtk  psrt  of  the  line  ab  ;  the  small 
parts  of  the  other  parallels  are  in  succession,  tmo-hmuirwdikM, 
tkMe»hwndrMh»,  &c.  Hence,  if  a  straight  line  is  to  be  mea- 
sured, take  its  lengtii  in  the  compasses,  and  apply  it  to  the  scale 
from  B  towards  b.  If  it  measures  an  exact  number  of  unite, 
say  from  b  to  b,  then  the  straight  line  may  be  said  to  meaavre 
8,  30,  or  3(M)  equal  parts,  acoording  aa  ab  is  made  to  atmd  lor 
1  unit,  1  ten,  or  1  hundred.  If  it  doea  not  measure  frova  b  to 
B  exactly,  but  extends  from  b  exactly  to  one  of  the  division 
marks  between  b  and  a,  say  4,  then  the  straight  line  may  be 
aaid  to  measure  3.4,  34,  or  340  equal  parte,  acoording  to  the 
standard  unit,  as  before.  If  it  does  not  extend  fhmi  b  to  the  di* 
vision  marked  4  between  b  and  a  exactly,  but  IsUs  aonewhcre 
between  4  and  6,  then  move  the  compasses  dovrnwards,  piescii- 
ing  one  point  always  in  the  line  b  b',  and  both  points  pvallel  to 
A  B,  till  the  other  point  fall  on  the  intersection  of  the  diagonal 
marked  4,  4,  with  one  of  the  parallel  straight  linee  maiked  on 
bb',  say  6 ;  then  the  straight  line  may  be  said  to  measure 
8«46,  34 '6»  or  340  equal  parto,  according  to  the  standard  unit* 
as  before. 

For  the  purposes  of  navigation,  dialling,  ftc,  the  plane  scale 
has  frequently  on  the  side  obverse  to  the  diajgonal  aeale  yamx 
described,  a  set  of  lines,  besides  those  of  equal  parts,  contain- 
ing divisions  for  the  meaaurement  of  leagues,  rnumba,  chorda, 
sines,  tangents,  semitangento,  secants,  lines  of  longitude,  hcu. 
Such  scales  are  considered  the  best,  as  they  are  generally 
executed  with  great  care.  The  scale  called  Ounter's  scale 
has  the  same  divisiona  on  one  aide  of  it,  aa  are  to  be  found  on 
the  plane  acale,  but  of  a  larger  sixe,  and  when  well  constructed, 
admitting  of  greater  acctiracy;  but  being  usually  made  of 
boxwood,  this  is  seldom  the  case.  The  obverse  side  of  Ounter'a 
scale,  has  a  set  of  line*  representing  the  logsrithms  of  the  num- 
bers which  denote  these  divisions ;  by  means  of  the  logarith- 
mic lines,  arithmetical  calculations  can  be  performed  instm- 
mentally,  that  is,  without  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  rales. 
A  modification  of  thLs  instrument,  called  the  sliding  Ounter,  is 
still  more  ingenious  in  ito  con5>truction,  and  still  more  useful 
as  an  instrument  of  calculation.  The  explanation  of  these 
instrumonto,  however,  b*  lonj^s  to  a  more  advanced  stote  of 
knowledge  among  the  generality  of  our  readers.  This  we 
hope  to  reach  by  their  pi-rseverance. 

One  of  the  most  useful  instrumento  in  a  mathematical  case, 
is  the  sector ;  a  mere  sketch  of  ito  appearance  lb  given  in  fig. 
16.  It  is  composed  of  two  flat  rulers,  moveable  on  an  axis,  or 
jointed  at  one  end  like  a  pair  of  compasses  ;  hence,  it  is  called 
by  the  French,  wmpas  <U  prsportiom, — the  compaasee  of  propor* 
tion.  From  the  centre  of  the  axis  or  joint,  several  scales  are 
drawn  on  the  faces  of  the  rulers,  so  as  to  correspond  exactly 
with  each  other.  The  two  rulers  are  called  the  lege  of  the 
sector,  and  represent  the  radii  of  a  circle;  and  the  middle 
point  of  the  jomt,  ito  centre.  It  contains  a  scale  of  inches, 
lines  of  equal  pans,  of  chords,  secanto,  and  polygons,  on  one 
side  of  each  leg ;  and  on  the  other  aide  of  each  leg,  two  linea 
of  sines,  tangents,  ftc,  besides  linea  of  the  logarithma  of  the 
numbers  expressing  these  quantitiea  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  sector,  when  stretched  to  an  angle  of  180  deg.i  as  weUas 
the  logarithms  of  the  natural  numbers. 
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As  in  the  case  of  tlie  plane  scale,  we  can  here  only  giye  one 
or  two  examples  of  the  use  of  the  sector,  by 
way  of  illustration.  Thus,  in  the  figure,  o  is 
the  joint  of  the  sector,  o  a  and  o  b  are  its  legs, 
the  marks  on  the  legs  represent  the  divisions  of 
the  line,  of  lines  or  equal  parts.  Its  vse  is  to 
find  straight  lines  that  shall  be  to  one  another  in 
a  given  proportion.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
it  was  required  to  find  a  straight  line  whose 
length  shall  be  to  the  length  of  a  given  line  as  3 
to  10.  Open  the  sector  until  the  distance  of  the 
two  points  marked  10  on  its  legs  is  equal  to  the   a.  b 

length  of  the  given  line,  which  may  be  easily  done  by  the  help 
of  a  pair  of  common  compasses  or  dividers ;  then,  the  distance 
of  the  two  points  marked  3  on  its  legs,  will  be  the  length  of  the 
straight  line  required. 

Again,  suppose  that  two  straight  lines  were  given,  and  it 
was  required  to  find  their  ratio  to  each  other  in  numbers. 
Open  the  sector  until  the  distance  of  the  two  points  marked 
10  on  its  legs,  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  greater  of  the  two 
given  straight  lines ;  then  taking  the  length  of  the  smaller  of 
the  two  given  lines  in  a  pair  of  compasses,  apply  this  distance 
to  the  two  joints  of  any  number  less  than  10  marked  on  its 
legs,  until  it  be  found  that  it  coincides  exactly  with  that  of 
two  points  having  the  same  number,  say  3 ;  then  the  two 
given  straight  lines  are  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  3 ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  smaller  is  three'tentha  of  the  greater. 

The  JProportianal  Compai»eSy  called  by  the  French  eompas  de 
reduction — the  compasses  of  reduction — are  represented  in  fig. 
17,  and  consist  of  two  legs  an,  om,  intersecting  (i.e.,  crossing) 
each  other  at  tny  point  within  oertain  limits,  according  to  tSe 
position  of  the  button  and  screw  b  round  which  they  are  made 
lo  turn.  These  legs  are  graduated  in  such  a  manner  that,  by 
screwing  the  button  at  the  proper  plaoe,  the  distance  firoia  ▲ 
to  o  may  be  at  pleasore  one»ludf,  one-tliird,  one- fourth,  ke,f 
of  the  distance  from  Pig,  17, 

M  to  K.  By  this  in- 
strument, a  straight  u 
line  may  be  easily  di- 
vided into  any  num* 
ber  ol  equal  parts,  or 
into  any  other  propor- 
tional parts  required. 

The   invention    of 
this     instrument     is  * 
dakned,  by  a  recent 

vmtcr,  for  James  Beasen,  a  French  mechanician,  who  published 
an  aceount  of  it  ia  his  "ThAlre  des  Machines,"  a  work  of 
which  the  plates  were  engraved  before  1560.  He  says  it  is 
usually  attrtbnted  to  Justus  Byrgius,  who  published  his 
description  of  it  in  1603.  John  RobertM>n,  librarian  to  the 
Royal  Society,  in  his  •"  Treatise  on  Mathematical  Instru- 
ments," London,  1776,  ascribes  the  invention  of  a  similar 
instrument  to  Fabricius  Mordente  in  1664,  according  to  a 
statement  made  by  his  brother,  Gaspar  Mordente,  in  his  book 
on  the  Compares,  published  at  Antwerp  in  1684. 

Questions  on  trb  pbbobbino  LBsaoir. 

Describe  the  common  ruler  or  straight  edge,  and  the  various 
puij)08es  to  which  it  is  applied. 

How  is  a  straight  line  obtained  ia  the  practice  of  the  meohanioal 
arts? 

Describe  the  various  forms  of  the  parallel  ruler,  and  Its  use ; 
and  state  the  defect  of  the  common  construction. 

How  is  the  accuracy  of  a  ruler  to  be  tested,  and  what  qualities 
should  it  possess  ? 

Dcseribe  the  nature  of  a  pafo  of  compasses,  and  its  different  uses. 
What  are  dividers  ?  sockct-oompasses  ?  the  tracing  point  ?  the  ink 
point  ?  the  erayoa  point  ?  the  IcaatheniBg  bar  ?  the  bow  and  plug 
compasses  ?  the  beam  compasses  F 

What  ia  the  tracer  and  drawing  pen  ?  the  protractor  and  its  use  ? 
the  plane  scale  and  its  use  ?  the  diagonal  scale  ?  what  does  the 
distance  x.ir.  or  p.ic.  measare  on  the  scale  in  fig.  16  ?  take  off  the 
distances  represented  by  the  following  numbers  on  the  same  scale : 
376,  289, 174,  386,  32,  2-86 and  372. 

Give  some  aeeount  of  the  plane  and  sliding  Onnter's  scales. 

What  is  the  seetot,  and  its  use  ?  what  its  French  name  ?  what 
are  tha  propottional  eompacses,  and  their  use  ?  what  is  the  Reash 
name  ?  who  was  its  inventor  ? 
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LESSONS  IN  MUSIC— No.  IL 
By  the  Rev.  John  Cvrwen. 

It  is  important  that  the  learner  should  become 
tlioroughly  and  practically  yami/isr  with  th« 
structure  of  that  musical  **  scale  of  all  nations 
and  of  all  time'*  which  was  partially  described 
in  the  last  lesson.  The  following  accoimt.  by 
Colonel  Thompson,  who  is  no  less  distinguished 
for  his  philosophical  and  learned  disquisitions 
on  the  science  of  music  than  for  the  other  great 
services  which,  by  pen  and  speedi,  he  hss 
rendered  to  his  countrymen — the  following 
account  by  him,  of  the  mvt  attempts  of  philo- 
sophy to  measure  this  scale,  will  interest  the 
student : — 

**  The  dispute  upon  this  point  ^e  applicatiou 
of  science  to  music),  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  oon- 
test  between  Aristoxenus  and  the  Pythagoreans, 
which  dates  as  early  as  300  years  before  the  chris- 
tian era.  •  •  •  The  opposition  of  Aristoaen  us 
was,  in  reality,  nothing  but  a  good  ear  declaring 
iuelf  against  a  faulty  division.  The  musicu 
mathematicians  of  antiquity  took  as  many  as  three 
successive  steps  into  the  truth,  but  their  next 
was  a  marvellous  blunder.      ♦      •      # 

"The  histories  of  all  nations  refer  to  very  early 
periods  the  discovery  that  certain  sueeessioas  or 
combinations  of  sounds  have  the  efect  upon  the 
ear  which  ia  implied  by  mutie;  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  in  all  ooimtries  a  considerable 
de^ee  of  practical   acquaintance  has  been  ae- 

auired  with  the  sounds  before  any  person  has 
lought  of  investigating  the  cause.  The  story  of 
Pythagoras  listening  to  blacksmiths'  hammers, 
sad  discovering  that  the  different  sounds  had 
aome  relation  to  the  weights,  has  been  sidKcient 
to  secure  to  that  philosopher  the  renown  of  beiajip 
the  first  who  sought  for  the  explanation  of  must* 
cal  relations  in  the  properties  of  matter.  The 
account  given  by  Nichomachus  ia,  thatPythagoraa 
'  heard  some  iron  hammers  striking  on  an  anvil, 
and  givini;  out  sounds  that  made  most  harmonious 
combinations  with  one  another,  all  except  one 
pair,'  which  led  him  to  inquire  what  were  the 
peculiarities  of  the  hammers  wliich  produced 
these  different  effects.  Whether  this  is  an  exact 
acoenat  or  not,  aome  observation  of  this  kind 
appears  to  have  speedily  led  to  the  discovery,  that 
of§trinjf&  of  tMs  §amo  vtieknest  and  composmois, 
<M  9tr0toAed  hy  the  $ame  fooiffkt,  thotegavo  ike 
same  musical  sound  (or  were  what  is  called  in 
unison)  which  vere  of  egual  Ungths  ; — ^that  if  of 
two  strings  in  unison,  as  above,  one  was  shortened 
by  a  half,  it  produced  a  sound  which,  though 
very  far  from  being  in  unison  with  the  sound  of 
the  other,  might  be  heard  contemporaneously 
with  it,  with  a  strong  sensation  of  satisfaction 
and  consciousness  of  agreement,  uid  that  the  two 
soonds  in  fact  bore  that  particular  relation  to  each 
other  by  which  two  voices,  of  very  different  kinds, 
like  those  of  a  man  and  a  chiid,  can  sin^  the  amm 
time  or  air  as  really  aa  if  thej  sang  m  unison, 
being  what  musicians  have  since  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  octaves ;  —  thaf.  if,  instead  of  a 
half,  the  string  were  shortened  bv  a  third  part, 
there  was  produced  a  note  which,  heard  either  in 
combination  with  or  succession  to  the  first,  created 
one  of  those  marked  effects  which  eX\  who  had 
attained  to  any  degree  of  musical  execution  by  the 
guidance  of  the  ear  had  treasured  up  as  one  of  the 
most  efficient  weapons  ia  the  armoury  of  sweet 
sounds,  being  what  modem  musicians  name  the 
,;|^;--and  that  if,  insUad  of  a  third  part,  it  was 
shortened  by  a  fourth,  there  was  produced  another 
note  very  distinct  from  the  last,  but  which,  Uke  it, 
was  immediately  recognisable  as  one  of  the  rela- 
tions which  experimental  musicians  had  agreed  iu 
placing  among  their  sources  uf  delight,  being  the 
same  which  in  modern  times  is  called  the 
fourth. 

*♦  So  far,  Pythagoras  and  his  followers  appear  to 
have  run  w  \U  InstcHd,  how.  ver,  of  pursuing  the 
(^lue  of  which  they  already  had  hold,  and  examin* 
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log  the  effeota  of  shortening  the  originml  etring  br  a  fifth  part 
and  by  a  sixth,  tbej  strayed  into  shortenins  the  results  of  preTions 
experiments  by  a  third,  and  lengthening  them  by  an  eightn,  *  * 
and  here  was  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  *  *  The  attempt 
(beyond  these  three  steps)  at  the  division  of  the  "  Canon"— 
in  other  words,  at  the  dlTisioa  of  a  string  into  the  lengths 
which  produce  the  soands  that  make  music  in  a  single  key— was 
failure/'— See  *'  Exercises,  Political,  Literary,  ftc,  by  Lieut.- 


s 


Colonel  T.  Perronet  Thompson."  Yol.  II.,  Article  ''Enhar- 
mooic  of  the  Ancients."  See  also  his  **  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Just  Intonation,"  a  shilling  psmphlet,  published  by  Efingham 
Wilson. 

The  experiments  of  modem  philosophers  have  been  re- 
warded with  the  diseoTery  that  a  musical  string  divided  in  the 
proportions  given  underneath  will  produce  the  notes  of  the 
scale  as  there  described.  Let  it  be  noticed  that  the  figure  1 
stands  for  the  whole  length  of  the  string,  whether  a  foot,  a  yard, 
or  any  other  measure,  and  whatever  sound  (in  pitch)  it  gives 
— ^that  sound  being  taken  for  the  key  note — Doh.  It  may  also 
be  mentioned  that  the  same  numbers  denote  the  comparative 
lengths  of  organ  pipes  capable  of  sounding  the  corresponding 
notes. 


Name  of  Notes. 

DOH 

Eat 

MB 

Fah 

80H 

Lah  ;   Ts 

Dob* 

I.j.n;:»ti  «!f  '<uin:;. 

1 

8 

4 

8 

S 

T 

8 
5 

8 
1ft 

I 

T 

Perhaps  these  proportions  will  be  better  understood  by  the 
iliagram  in  Uie  preceding  column.  A  single  string  thus 
stretchett  and  used  for  these  experiments  is  oaJJed  a 
monochord.  If  the  student  is  a  mechanic,  let  him 
make  one  and  verify  the  measurements  here  given.  Let 
him  suspend  a  board  of  four  or  five  feet  against  a  wall. 
To  the  upper  part  of  this  board  fasten  the  end  of  a  piano- 
forte-wire or  other  musical  string  which  is  of  the  same 
thickness  throughout.  Let  the  wire  pass  down  the  face 
of  the  board,  over  a  firm  wooden  bridge,  an  inch  or  to  high, 
and  dose  to  the  top,  and  over  a  moveable  bridge  at  the  bottom ; 
and  let  it  be  kept  stretched  by  a  heavy  weight.  Set  your 
moveable  bridge  (which  the  weight  will  keep  in  its  place)  at 
the  bottom,  marking  the  spot,  and  take  the  sound  of  the  whole 
•tring,  by  the  help  of  a  fiddle-bow,  for  your  Doh,  or  key-note. 
Then  (having  properly  measured  and  marked  the  board)  move 
the  bridge  to  the  other  divisions, soundingeach  note  as  before. 
It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  Ck»lonel  Thompson  maintains, 
and  with  good  show  of  reason,  what  he  calls  the  **  duplicity" 
of  Rat  and  Tn.  They  are  tometimet  sounded  by  good  singers 
and  violin^players  a  very  small  de^ee  lower  then  their  usual 
position  given  above.  These  experiments  wULfix  in  your  mind 
a  clear  notion  of  the  scale. 

It  will  be  well  for  you  to  understand  the  connexion  between 
these  musical  notes  and  the  vibrations  of  the  sonorous  body 
which  produces  them, — whether  that  body  be  the  string  of  a 
violin,  the  air  in  an  organ  pipe,  a  small  plate  of  glass  or  metal, 
or  the  *'  chordsB  vocalea" — the  vocal  chords— of  that  wonder- 
ful little  box  instrument,  called  the  '*  larynx,"  which  you  can 
feel  in  youx  own  throat.  Sounds  produced  by  im^ular  vibra- 
tions are  not  musicaL  They  form  the  **  roar,  rattle,  hiss, 
busx,  crash,"  or  some  other  noise.  But  sounds  produced  by 
equnl  and  regu'ir  vibrations  are  musical.  **That  musical 
notes  are  produced  by  a  rapid  succession  of  aerial  impulses 
at  equal  intervals,  is  very  clearly  illustrated  by  an  instrument 
called  the  syrm,  the  inyention  of  Cagniard  de  la  Tour.  A 
blast  of  air  is  foieed  through  a  narrow  aperture  in  a  pipe ; 
and  a  flat  circular  diak,  perforated  near  iu  circumference  with 
a  number  of  small  Kolee  equidistant,  and  in  a  circle  concentric 
with  the  disk,  is  so  epplied  to  the  pipe,  that  the  blast  is 
interrupted  by  it,  excfl^mg  when  one  of  the  holes  in  the  disk 
is  opposite  to  that  of  uie  pipe ;  and  when  the  former  is  made 
to  revolve  rapidly,  the  resolting  atrial  impulses  cause  a  series 
of  isochronous  vibrations  that  produce  a  musical  note,  and  the 
corresponding  number  of  its  vibrations  can  very  easily  be 
computed,  from  kno^^ing  the  number  of  holes  and  of  revo- 
lutions of  the  plate.  Tl^  results  obtained  by  this  instrument 
agree  exactly  with  those  foimd  bv  other  methods."  (See  the 
work  on  "Acoustics"  in  Chambers's  Educational  Course). 
The  more  rapid  the  vibrations  of  the  sonorous  body,  the  more 
** acute"  (shriller,    or   higher)    the   note   produced.      The 


following  are  the  results  of  such  experiments  as  those  just 
referred  to.  Arithmeticians  may  notice  that  the  proportion  of 
the  viiraiiong  is  invenefy  as  the  tmgik  of  the  ttring*  given 
above.  But  we  here  print  the  fractions  vdth  a  common 
denominator  to  make  the  relations  more  obvious. 
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If  our  arithmetical  friend  will  now  work  a  few  sums  in  pro- 
portion, he  vrill  be  able  to  ahow  the  value  of  the  intervals 
bthMm  the  several  notes  of  this  scale.  Thus  the  vibrations  of 
Doh  differ  from  those  of  Rat,  in  being  tkrm  less,  and  (three 
being  one-ninti3L  of  twenty-seven)  Doh  has  thoefore  only 
€xgkt'nintk$  of  Ray's  vibraUons.  The  same  proportion  will  be 
found  between  Fah  Sou,  and  Lah  Ts.  These  intervals  are 
called  the  '*  great  tonea."  The  proportion  of  Rat  lis,  and  of 
SoH  Lah  is  mms-tentJu,  These  are  the  **  small  tones."  The 
proportion  of  Mb  Fah,  and  of  Ts  Don,  is  JifUm  nMt^emiJU, 
These  sre  called  semitones,  or  more  properly,  Tonules,  Ix 
you  cslculste  from  the  length  of  the  string  given  shove  you 
will  find  still  the  ssme  proportions  existing. 

Let  our  arithmetical  friend  reduce  these  ''ratios,"  or 
proportions,  of  the  three  intervals  m  the  scale  to  fractions 
havmg  a  common  denominator.   They  will  then  stand  thus  : — 

The  Obbat   i»)  The  Shall 
Tons     i^^  Tomb 


1440 


Tub 

ToirXTLB 


njo 

]«40 


Now  this  evidently  mesns  that  the  lower  note  of  the  "  great 
tone"  has  1280  vibrations,  while  the  higher  note  has  1440. 
and  (as  tiHe  lengths  of  string  are  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
Yibrations)  that  it  takes  1440  degrees  of  the  string,  while  the 
higher  takes  only  1280  such  degrees.  Therefore  the  propor- 
tional iifftrmot  Artigmi  them,  wmchsoever  wsy  you  look  at  it,  is 
ofM  himiind  tmd  aixtf  degrees.  Jn  the  same  way  you  will  find 
that  the  difference  between  the  two  notes  of  this  **  smsll  tone** 
is  otu  hundred  and  Jwri^fjemr  degrees,  and  that  the  interval  of 
the  "  tonule"  is  nmidjf  degrees.  The  degrees  in  each  eaae  are 
of  similar  value,  all  meaaured  on  the  ssme  scsle  (common  de- 
nominator) of  1440  degrees.  We  may  therefore  treat  them 
as  belonging  to  one  scale,  and  adding  tluree  '*  great  tones,"  two 
**  small  tones,"  and  two  "  umules"  together,  we  shall  obtain  m 
perfectly  measured  scsle  of  948  degrees.  As  sll  these  num- 
bers, however,  will  divide  by  2,  retaining,  of  cotoae,  the 
same  proportion  to  one  another,  it  is  better  to  regard  the  scale 
as  composed  of  474  degrees,  oontsining  three  "  great  tones"  of  80 
degrees,  two  **  small  tones"  of  72  degrees,  and  two**  tonules" 
of  45  degrees,  and  this  is  the  smallest  perfect  measurement 
of  the  scale  in  plain  figures.  But  if  the  pupil  will  go  one  step 
fixrther,  snd  divide  each  of  these  intervals  by  nine,  he  will  see 
how  we  obtain  the  proxmaU  scale  of  fiftv-three  degrees. 
The  tonule  vrill  be  exactly  6  degrees,  the  small  tone  exactly  8 
degrees,  and  the  great  tone  only  one-ninth  of  a  degree  less 
than  9  degrees.  Adding  these  together,  as  before,  you  will 
have  the  ** Index  Scale,  as  Colonel  Thompson  rmlJs  it,  "of 
fifty- three,"  and  you  vrill  see  that  it  is  three-ninths  or  one 
third  of  a  degree  too  large.  We  stronsl^  advise  the  pupil  to 
construct  a  **  monochord,"  and  tr^  formmself  whether  this  is 
not  in  truth  sn  accurate  description  of  that  scale  of  related 
notes  which  God  has  made  most  suitable  to  human  ears  and 
souls.  All  the  books  of  science  sre  screed  that  it  is ;  snd 
experience  bears  the  same  testimony,  it  is  the  more  inqxtr- 
tant  that  you  should  understand  these  points,  because  the  true 
scale  is  dreadfully  abused  by  the  oommon  keyed-instruments. 
Many  of  these  are  timed  by  what  is  called  **  equal  tempera- 
ment ;**  that  is,  the  scale  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  semi- 
tones, snd  it  follows  thst  the  tones  sre  sll  79  degrees  (of  the 
perfect  scale  of  474),  while  they  ottj/ht  to  be  sometimes  80  and 
sometimes  72  degrees !  and  the  tonules  (semitones)  arc 
both  39i  instead  of  4^  U  They  might  as  well^utj^owa 
the  fingers  of  s  statuette  "equal  temperament!"  Uiiman 
ingenui^  will  sorely   deliTer   us  soon  from  Ibis 
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distortion.     Yoa  will  xindentand  now  why  it  is   bo   often 
pleasanter  to  sing  "mthout  the  piano." 

You  will  have  noticed,  in  connexion  with  these  statements, 
that  a  sound  produced  by  twice  the  number  of  vibrations  (or 
half  the  length  of  string),  as  compared  with  any  other  sound, 
is  so  much  like  that  other  sound  as  to  be  called  by  the  same 
name,— thus,  Doh  and  Doh*.  Notes  thus  related  are  said  to 
be  at  the  interral  of  an  '*octaTe"  (eighth),  the  one  to  the 


other.  They  are  also  called  "  replicates "  of  one  another* 
Each  note  of  the  scale,  therefore,  has  its  higher  and  lower 
replicates  as  far  as  the  Toice  can  readi.  A  figure  '*one" 
(or  **  two,"  if  needed)  abore  the  note  ^ows  that  it  is  the 
higher  replicate.  A  nguie  below  a  note  shows  it  is  the  lower 
replicate.  Be  capful  to  notice  this  in  connexion  with  the 
exercises  which  follow. 


ExsxcisB  5. — ^KsT  G. 


Dm 


Sob 
Doh 


^m 


Ms 

SOHj 


Doh 
Doh 


NoTB. — ^In  this  exercise  take  a  middle  sotmd  of  your  Toice 
(neither  hish  nor  low)  for  the  key-note  or  Dor.  A  friend  again 
will  be  neeaed  to  set  you  a  "  pattern  "  with  yoice  or  instrument. 
Tell  him  to  play  or  sing  O,  D,  B,  G,  B,  B,  G.  He  may  understand 
these  names  better  than  those  by  which  you  are  learning,  and  to 
which  your  attention  ranst  at  present  be  confined.  Take  care  to 
sing  the  upper  SoK  with  a  clear  trumpet-like  sound,  and  Mx  with 
a  ealm  but  firm  eieot.  Sing  the  exercise  Miowfy,  but  with  sus- 
tained decision.  It  will  greatly  add  to  your  pleasure  if  you  can 
get  a  friend  to  sing  the  second  line  of  notes  wnile  you  are  singing 
the  first.  This  exercise,  too,  will  give  you  confidence.  [If  you 
are  singins  from  the  staff  above,  remember  that  one  voice  will 
take  the  higher  notes  of  each  couple  while  the  other  voice  is  taking 
the  lower  notes.  The  open  notes,  which  you  have  here,  token  thejf 
oeetir  in  the  fame  lime  with  the  black  notes,  uhieh  were  used  in  the 


^^ 


Doh 


Ml 

SOH, 


Doh 
Doh 


former  exercises,  are  to  be  sung  twice  as  long,  in  time,  as  the 
black  notes ;  and  the  open  notes  without  a  stem,  like  the  last  note 
in  this  exercise,  are  to  be  twice  as  long  as  those  with  a  stem.  This 
relative  length  does  not  however  hold  true  out  of  the  same  tune. 
An  open  note  in  one  tune  may  be  no  longer  than  a  black  note  in 
another,  and  a  black  note  fai  one  tone  no  shorter  than  an  open  note 
in  another.  Let  it,  however,  be  repeated  that  it  will  be  much 
better  for  the  learner  not  to  pay  any  attention  at  present  to  the 
old  "  notation  "  (way  of  writing),  or  to  the  remarks  thus  placed 
between  brackets.  He  may  get  his  mind  pussled  with  the  nota- 
tion of  music,  when  he  ought  to  be  giving  his  whole  attention  to 
music  itself.  Sing  exclusively  from  the  syllables,  and  never  leave 
sn  exercise  until  you  can  sing  \^  correctly yWrni  mamory,  pointing 
on  the  modulator  the  while.] 


DOH 

DoH 


m 


Rat    Ms 

Txj     DoH 


^ 


Fah    Soh 
Bat     Ms 


KxEBCiSB  6. — ^Key  D  (ob  C). 


m 


Lah     Ts 
Fah    Soh 


^ 


Doh^    Doh^ 
Lah  Lab 


m 


Ts    Lah 
Soh    Fah 


m 


SoH    Fah 
Me    Rat 


^ 


Ms    Rat 
Doh    TSj 


Doh 
Doh 


KOTB. — Take  some  low  sound  of  your  voice  for  this  and  the  next 
exercise.  Be  careful  to  give  an  "aecent"  (additional /brce,  not 
length  of  sound)  to  the  notes  which  follow  an  upright  bar.    The 


exercise  which  follows  differs  from  the  present  only  in  this  quality 
of  "  accent,'*  and  yet  how  great  the  aifference !  Learn  to  sing 
both  the  upper  and  the  lower  *'  parts." 


EXEBCISE   7. — ^KST  D  (OB  C). 


EXEBCISG   8. — ^BbAILSFOBD's  CHiLKT. — ^KeY  F. 
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Trust  in  th'  *  Lord  with 
DOH    — 


Ms 

all 

DOH 


Fah 

thine 

Rat 


Sob  — 

heart,    and 

Ms  — 


Soh    — 
lean  not  unt^  *  thine 
Ms      — 


Fah     Ms 

ow         n 
Rat    Doh 


Rat 

nn 

SoH^ 


Rat 
dar  ' 
TSj 


Ms- 
stand  *  ing. 

DOH  — 
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3 


i 


^ 


zt 


In  I  an  thy  '  ways  ao  ||  know  '  ledge  |         him  —  | 

NoTS. — The  learner's  attention  is  directed  exclusively  to  that 
which  lies  between  the  two  staves  of  five  lines.  Do  not  attempt 
the  words  until  you  have  perfectly  mastered  the  syllables.  Tell 
yovi  musical  friend,  who  sets  yon  the  "  pattern,"  to  play  in  the 


And —        II  he*Bhalldi|    rect    •    thy  |       paths'-^ 

treble  clef  with  one  flat.  If,  however,  you  oan  sing  the  '*  scale  " 
with  accuracy  you  will  not  need  his  help.  Take  some  rather  lo\f 
sound  for  Don.  Sound  the  "  tonic  chord,"  or  DoH,  Ms,  Soh. 
JM  the  three  notes  be  well  established  in  your  ear.    Then  noticr 
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fowidm  the  Umn.  Thus  the  stem  or  foim  on  which  the  caaee 
of  pai0r  aie  formed  is /Nrfr  ;  hy  iimCTting  «,  the  item  pair  be- 
oomee  poter,  the  momimative  case. 

Requesting  you  to  call  these  changes  in  the  terminations  of 
nouns  andsdjectiTes  cate-endrngt,  I  add  that  these  eate-endrngt 
are  to  be  termed  the  Latin  tign»  of  ike  eaan.    For  these  Latin 
signs  there  are  corresponding  £n^ish  signs ;  the  English  signs 
give  (in  part)  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  signs.    Thus,  of  is  the 
Shiglish  sign  and  meaning  of  the  Latin  genitiTe  t ;  to  or  for  is 
the  Bngliui  sign  snd  meaning  of  the  Latin  datire  o  ;  ^,  ftUh 
or  from,  is  the  English  sisn  and  meaning  of  the   ablative  o. 
Now  as  in  Latin  the  o  of  the  dative  is  not  in  form  distinguished 
from  the  o  of  the  ablatiTe  case,  some  difficulty  arises  in  reading 
Latin.    This  difficulty  grows  less  by  practice,  and  eventually 
disappears,  for  the  sense  poinu  out  in  each  instance  whether 
the  oatiTe  or  the  ablatire  case  is  the  case  intended  by  the 
author.    Something  similar  exists  in  English  ;  for,  since,  as  I 
have  shown  you  previously,  the  nominative  and  the  objectire,  or 
the  subject  and  the  object,  are  in  our  nouns  the  game  in  form, 
we  leam  only  by  the  sense  which  of  the  two  is  meant.     With 
us,  however,  there  is  no  difficiilty,  because  the  sense  is  deter- 
mined by  the  position,  for  in  English,  in  general,  the  subject 
jfrtctdia,  the  obxtciJfoUowi,  the  verb.    Inaunuch,  howerer,  as 
the  subject  in  EngUsh  undergoes  no  change  in  becoming  the 
object,  and  inasmuch  as  no  preposition  goes  before  either  sub- 
ject or  object,  so  have  vre  no  natural  English  sign  for  the  Latin 
iiMiMa/tMorthe  Latin  aeetuoHv^,  and  consequenUv  are  forced 
to  indicate  the  former  by  the  word  tubftct,  and  the  latter  by  the 
word  ol(^.    Finally,  the  English  sign  of  the  voeativ§  is  O ; 
the  corresponding  Latin  sign  is  in  some  nouns  #,  in  others  the 
form  in  the  vocatiTC  is  the  tame  as  the  form  in  the  nomi- 
native.    Haying   given   these   explanations,   I  place  under 
your  eye  at  once  the  eate-endingt  of  a  noun  in  Latin,  vrith  the 
corresponding  English  signs. — 


their  eases  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nouna  which  correspond 
with  them  in  form;  lor  instance,  Iomis,  ending  in  us,  is 
declined  like  4otnm«t,  which  also  ends  in  «#;  and  hotm 
ending  in  «,  is  declined  Uke/emtnA,  which  also  ends  in  a. 

A  preliminary  remark  must  be  made  respecting  the  mrtiek. 
The  Latin  language  is  witkmU  am  article.  Neither  the  definite 
article  the  nor  tiie  indefinite  article  a  is  found  in  Latnu 
Consequently,  we  cannot  from  the  form,  tell  whether /nuac 
should  be  translated  ftmmk,  afemalt,  or  ike  female.  In  this 
particular  there  is,  in  construing  or  translating  from  the  Latin, 
no  other  guide  than  the  sense  as  it  may  Im  gathered  from 
the  general  import  of  the  sentence  or  the  narrative ;  and 
you  will  also  now  be  aware  that  femaie,  afemmk^  and  ike 
femakt  are  equally  to  be  put  into  Latin  by  femma, 

QVBSTIOMS  von  BXAMIWATIOX. 

What  do  yen  msan  by  a  propoeition  f  By  what  other  terms  may 
it  be  designated  ?  what  is  the  eopuiaf  the  tulf^f  the  o^wcff  the 
atfriMef  Gire  an  instance  ef  a  «<aipls  proposition.  Oiveaa  m* 
stance  of  a  eampkx  proposition.  What  two  parts  of  speech  must 
the  simplest  pruposiUon  contain  ?  How  do  English  adjectives  differ 
in  form  from  Latin  adjectires  ?  what  do  you  mean  hyeomcordf  How 
many  eoneordt  are  there  ?  repeat  the  general  rule.  WhAt  it  meant 
by  oosef  hj  deeknekmf  how  many  ooie*  are  there  in  L^tin  ?  how 


many  deeUmiontf  give  the  Latin  siffn  of  the  J{ftk  dedenebm;  of  the 

';  of  the  tiUrti.  When  does  one  noun 


SiNOULUt. 

Pli; 

KAL. 

Latui                   Efglish 
Casb-ehdoigs.              Siojra. 

LATor 
Casb-endoios. 

KWflT.ltW 

atom. 

Nominative    w                  (sohieot) 
Genitive          <                      qT 
Dative            o                Is  or  /r 
Aoeasatlve     msi                (ol||eet) 
Vocative          e                      0 
Ablative         o           ty,  with,  or  from 

i 

it 

ot 

i 

it 

(saldeot) 

toorjbr 

(oltfeeo 
0 
Sy,  irfiA,  otjirom 

t   By  what  qui 
f  the 


Tou  thus  see  that  in  Latin  the  eaee'eadingt  of  the  singular 
are  different  from  the  eaee-endrngt  of  the  plura].  You  also  see 
that  the  English  signs  are  the  same  in  botn  emgatar  taxd  plural, 
Eor  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  commonly  use  a  contraction 
for  the  names  of  the  cases ;  thus,  N.  or  Nom.  for  nominative; 
O.  or  Gen.  for  genitive,  and  so  on  with  the  rest.  The 
eaee'Omdmgt  which  I  have  just  set  before  you  are  not 
the  case-endings  of  all  the  Latin  nouns.  I  have  given  these 
because  they  are  the  most  distinct.  Others,  however,  must 
not  be  omitted.  I  will  exhibit  them  to  you  first  in  succession, 
and  then  the  whole  combined  in  one  view.  In  order  to  do  so, 
I  must  set  before  you  what  are  called  the  daeleneione.  The 
deeleneione,  or  meikodt  in  which  the  fUie  ef  the  eatee  take 
place,  are  in  number^/fre.  To  express  the  same  thing  differ- 
entiy,  in  order  to  assist  you  in  understanding  what  I  mean,  I 
add  that  all  the  Latin  noims  have  by  grammarians  bocn 
arranged  into  Jhe  elattes.  In  this  classification  regard  has 
been  had  to  the  termination  of  the  geniiwe  cote  smffuiar.  Thus 
in  ihe/lrtt  dedemtum  the  genitive  cate  of  the  tingruiar  number 
ends  in  ae  diphthong,  pronounced  like  our  ee ;  in  the  tecond 
deeleneion  the  genitioe  ends  in  i:  in  the  third,  in  if;  in  the 
fomih,  in  us;  in  XheJ{fth,  in  et.  These  endings  are  termed 
the  signs  of  the  declensions,  and  may  be  thus  presented  : — 

Declensions         1st  9nd  Srd  4th  6th 

Signs  ae  i  it  4it  ei 

The  sign  of  tibe  fourth  declension  has  a  circumflex  accent  a 
over  it,  in  order  to  distingubh  it  from  other  cases,  namely, 
the  nominative  vi ,  and  the  accusative  set.  In  the  same  way 
over  the  ablative  ease  of  the  first  declension,  we  put  a  circtim- 
flex  accent  thtu,  d,  as  uifemmd,—by,  with,  or  from  a  female, 
in  order  to  distinguish  the  ablative  case  or  form  from  the 
nominative  femma, — a  female,  Tou  may  hne  be  informed 
that  adjectivea  a*^  ^or  the  most  part  declined,  that  is,  form 


Jbtt;  of  the/otirfA;  of  the 
require  another  to  be  in  the 
you  find  the  dative  eamf  the 
do  you  know  the  eoeotire  oMtt  t  Is  the  nominatUm  really 
are  oat»4wl<i^  t  what  are  the  Jb^gUeh  tignt  f  Arc  the 
the  Latin  noims  the  same  ?  how  ia  the  aMaMre 
Jktt  declension  distinguished  from  the 


tioa  may 
■sef  how 
ease?  what 
ofaU 
of  the 
f  what 


is  the  stem  of  tanisf  when  kMus  is  connected  with  a  feminine  noun, 
what  does  It  become?  What  does  ** geeermmeei**  mean  ia  Latin 
Grammar  ?  what  is  the  Latin  sign  of  the  £Dgli»h  b$t  of  the  EngUsh 
Jbrt  what  is  the  English  sign  of  the  Latin  ansKf 


LESSONS  IN  AKITHMETIC— No.  IV. 

BULE  OF  SIMPLE  ADDITION. 

This  rule,  although  called  Simple  Addition,  is  confessedly  one 
of  the  hardest  rules  in  Arithmetic ;  not  so  much  on  account  of 
ita  actual  difficulty,  as  on  account  of  its  irksomeness,  and  the 
liability  of  the  computer  to  forget  at  every  step  the  sum  which 
he  has  gained.  We  shall  endeavour  to  obviate  this  by  a  piece 
of  practical  advice  as  we  proceed ;  in  the  meantime,  we  state 
the  general  prineipU  on  which  the  rule  is  formed,  vis. — Like 
thmgt  ean  only  be  added  to  like;  or,  in  other  words,  ifthmge  art 
not  alike  theg  cannot  be  added  together.  For  example,  lif  any 
one  vrere  to  ask  the  question,  what  is  the  sum  of  6  apples  an^ 
6  pears  ?  The  answer  would  simply  be,  we  cannot  tell ;  or,  in 
otner  words,  there  is  no  answer  to  this  question.  We  know 
that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  5  and  6  is  11 ;  but  we  cannot  sar 
that  II  is  the  answer  to  the  question  ;  because  6  apples  snd  6 
pears,  do  not  make  either  11  apples,  or  11  pears.  In  like 
manner,  we  cannot  add  units  to  tens,  tens  to  hundreds,  or 
hundreds  to  thousands,  and  preserve  their  individuality ;  but 
we  can  reduce  the  numbers  of  higher  name  into  their  eauiva- 
lents  of  the  lower  name,  and  thus  combine  them  br  addition^ 
when  required.  Hence  arises  the  following  rule  for  th^ 
addition  of  large  numbers,  that  is,  when  they  consist  of  sever;.! 
ranks  and  periods. 

Rule.  Arrange  the  numbers  to  be  added  together,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  uni  ts'  figure  of  each  may  stand  all  in  one  rertical 
or  upright  coltimn ;  the  tens'  figure  of  each,  in  another  to  the  left 
of  the  imits'  column ;  the  huncued's  figure  of  each,  in  another  to 
the  left  of  the  tens'  column ;  and  so  on,  tUl  aU  the  figurasof  each 
number  be  arranged  in  their  own  proper  columns.  Then 
draw  a  line  imder  all  the  colimms,  and  beginning  at  the  unit's 
eolimm,  find  the  sum  of  all  the  figures  it  contains ;  if  this  sum 
does  not  exceed  9,  place  it  under  the  Une  in  its  proper  column 
or  place  of  imits ;  and  proceed  to  do  the  aame  with  the  figures 
in  the  colunm  of  tens.  But,  if  the  sum  of  the  fi^^ures  in  the 
tinits'  column  reaches  the  number  10,  then  put  a  cipher  in 
the  luita'  place  under  the  line,  and  increase  the  column  ot 
tenehj  1.  This  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the  achoals, 
eanying  one  to  the  next  cdhunn.  Agmn,  if  the  sum  of  the 
figures  in  the  units'  column  ezoeed  10,  then  put  the  units* 
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figure  of  the  sum  under  the  line  in  the  units'  piece,  and  cany 
th$  number  of  tens  to  the  next  column ;  that  is,  if  the  sum  of  the 
units'  column  be  among  the  teem,  carry  ontt  as  before  ;  and  if 
it  be  among  the  tpt,  carry  the  mmber  of  ih$  ty«  or  tons  to  the 
next  column. 

Haying  found  the  sum  of  all  the  figures  in  the  tens'  column^ 
including  the  number  of  tens  carried  from  the  units'  column, 
if  this  sum  does  not  exceed  9,  place  it  imder  the  line  in  its  own 
proper  column  or  place  of  tens,  and  proceed  to  do  the  same 
wiw  the  figures  in  the  column  of  hundreds.  But  if  the  sum 
of  the  figures  in  the  tens'  column  reaches  the  number  10,  it  is 
then  im  tom,  or  a  hundred ;  tou  therefore  put  a  cipher  in  the 
tens*  place  under  the  line,  and  increase  the  column  of  kmubretU 
by  1 ;  that  is,  oerry  om  to  ike  next  column.  Again,  if  the  sum 
of  the  figures  in  Uie  tens'  column  exceeds  10,  then  put  the 
units'  figure  of  the  sum  (which  is  so  many  tens)  under  the 
line  in  the  tens'  place,  and  etuny  the  number  of  hundred*  (which 
is  to  many  tens  of  tens)  to  the  next  column ;  that  is,  if  the 
sum  of  the  tens'  column  be  among  the  teene^  carry  one,  as 
before ;  and  if  it  be  among  the  /y«,  carry  the  number  of  the 
tyi  or  tone  to  the  next  column.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  suceessiye  columns  of  hxmdreds,  thousands,  tens  of 
thousands,  ftc,  whatever  be  their  number ;  and  under  the  last 
column,  to  the  left,  of  course,  place  the  sum  of  all  the  figures 
in  that  column,  so  that  the  units'  figure  of  the  sum  may  be 
under  the  line  in  the  proper  place  of  the  column  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  ^e  tens'  figure  of  the  sum  (if  it  contain  any)  in 
the  place  of  the  column  which  would  haye  been  to  the  left  of  Uiat 
column  had  there  been  one  more  column  of  figures  to  be  added. 

In  the  preceding  rule  we  haye  supposed  that  the  sum  of  any 
column  of  figures  may  not  exceed  99 ;  if  this,  howeyer,  should 
be  the  case  with  any  sum,  the  rule  still  is  to  put  down  the 
units'  figure  of  the  sum  under  the  column  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  to  carry  the  nwiiher  of  tent,  which  may  be  so  great  as  to 
reach  a  hundred  and  upwards.  In  these  cases  the  simplest 
rule  is  to  put  down  the  risht  hand  or  units'  figure  of  the  sum, 
and  carry  the  rest  of  the  figures,  as  they  stand,  at  once  to  the 
next  column  ;  thus,  if  fhe  sum  of  any  column  was  175,  the 
rule  requires  that  the  units'  figure  5  should  be  put  down  under 
the  line  in  its  proper  column,  and  that  17  should  be  carried  to 
the  next  column,  and  added  along  with  tLc  figures  of  that 
column.  In  order  to  make  the  learner  familiar  with  the  mode  of 
operation  to  be  followed  in  this  rule,  we  shall  give  some 
examples. 

ExAMPLi  1. — Add  to;;ether  the  following  numbers  : — 
56374,  89768,  37845,  97683,  98989,  76876,  79888,  and  12345. 
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Mods  of  Operation. 
Here,  beginning  with  the  column  of  units  at  the  bottom, 
and  just  aboye  the  line  there  drawn,  you  say,  if  you  follow  the 
ordinary  manner,  5  and  8  make  13 ;  13  and  6  make  19 ;  19  and 
9  make  28 ;  28  and  3  make  31;  31  and  5  make  36  ;  36  and  8 
make  44 ;  44  and  4  make  48  ;  then  48  \»  the  sum  of  the  figures 
in  the  first  or  units'  column.  Now,  here  we  shall  give  the 
piece  of  adyice  we  promised ;  and  it  is  this : — In  oraer  to  ayoid 
Uie  rraetition  of  the  names  of  the  successive  sums  arising  from 
the  acUitton  of  tm^h.  figure  as  it  comes  in  order,  you  should 
iust  look  at  eaoh  figure  without  naming  it,  perform  the  opera- 


tion mentally,  and  utter  the  names  of  the  suceessiye  sums  only 
once,  as  they  come  in  order,  till  you  come  to  the  last ;  thus, 
5,  13,  19,  28,  31,  36,  44,  48.  You  now  put  8  under  the  line, 
in  the  place  or  column  of  units,  and  carry  4  (as  tens)  to  the 
next  column,  which  is  the  colunm  of  tens.  Then,  proceeding 
as  before,  beginning  with  the  figure  or  number  you  have  to 
carry  (that  is  to  add  to  the  next  column),  you  say,  4,  8,  16, 
23,  31,  39, 43,  49,  56.  Now,  put  6  under  the  line,  in  the  place 
or  column  of  tens,  and  carry  G  (as  hundreds)  to  the  next 
colunm,  which  is  the  column  of  hundreds ;  and  for  this 
reason,  that  56  tens,  make  5  hundreds  and  6  tens.  Again, 
you  say,  5,  8,  16,  24,  33,  39,  47,  54,  57;  and  put  7  under  the 
line,  in  the  place  or  column  of  hundreds,  and  carry  5  (as  thou- 
sands) to  the  next  column,  which  is  the  colunm  of  thousands ; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  57  hundreds  make  5  thousands  and 
7  hundreds.  Proceed  in  this  manner  until  you  reach  the  sum 
of  the  last  column  on  the  left,  which  is  54 ;  and  then  put  4 
under  Uie  line,  in  its  own  proper  column,  which  is  tens  of 
thousands,  and  5  under  the  line  in  the  next  column,  which  is 
hundreds  of  thousands ;  and  for  this  reason,  thai  54  tc!is  of 
thousands  make  5  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  4  tens  of  thou- 
sands. In  this  way  you  find  the  sum  of  the  numbers  pro- 
posed in  the  question — viz.,  549,768 ;  or,  five  hundred  and 
forty-nine  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

Example  2. — Find  the  sum  of  the  numbers :  56,  4008,  973, 
48973,  101,  497856,  300],  999,  and  50103. 
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Method  op  Operation. 

Here,  the  method  of  performing  the  operation  of  addition  is 
the  same  as  before.  The  numbers  both  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding example,  are  placed  in  lined  columns  to  enable  the 
learri^r  to  follow  the  process  with  accuracy  and  clearness. 
After  he  has  acquired  some  practice  in  addition,  of  course  it 
will  be  advisable  to  omit  the  lines  between  the  columns,  and 
to  place  the  numbers  so  carefully  under  each  other,  that  no 
mistake  may  arise  in  computation,  from  going  out  of  one 
column  into  another  whUe  finding  the  sum  of  any  particulur 
colunm.  The  sum  of  the  figures  in  the  first  column  in  this 
example  is  40  ;  therefore  a  cipher  is  put  in  the  place  of  units, 
and  4  is  carried  to  the  next  column.  The  sum  of  the  figures 
in  the  second  column,  with  this  4,  is  37 ;  therefore,  7  is  put  in 
the  place  of  tens,  and  3  is  carried  to  the  next  column.  The 
sum  of  the  figures  in  the  third  column,  with  this  3,  is  40  ; 
therefore,  a  cipher  is  put  in  the  place  of  hundreds,  and  4  is 
carried  to  the  next  column.  Proceeding  in  this  manner  we 
reach  the  last  column  to  the  left,  and  the  sum  of  the  whole  of 
the  giyen  numbers  is  606070,  which  is  the  answer  required. 

Proof  of  Addition. 

There  are  yarious  ways  of  proving  addition,  that  is  of  testing 
or  trying  the  accuracy  of  the  operation,  by  performing  it  in 
another  manner.  One  of  these  is  to  perform  the  addition  by 
beginrdng  to  find  the  sum  of  the  figures  in  each  column  at  the 
top,  instead  of  at  the  bottom,  and  proceeding  downwards 
until  the  whole  of  them  are  added  together.  This  method 
proceeds  on  the  very  obvious  principle,  that»/'fitMn50r«  are  to  be 
added  together,  it  ieofno  importance^  as  reyards  the  final  reeuU,  in 
what  order  they  are  taken  ;  for,  if  correctly  added,  they  are  sure 
to  giye  the  same  sum,  namely,  the  collection  of  all  the  units 
of  which  they  are  composed. 

Another  method  is  to  divide  the  numbers  into  two,  three,  or 
more  sets,  as  may  be  found  convenient ;  add  each  of  these  sets 
separately ;  then,  collect  all  these  partial  sums  into  one  sum, 
and  it  will  be  the  complete  sum  of  all  the  given  numbers.  This 
method  is  founded  on  the  obvious  principle,  that  the  whok  it 
eqnal  to  the  eum  ofali  ite  parte,  in  whateoever  ioay  the  hum  of  thote 
parte  may  be  found.  To  make  this  method  plain,  we  shall  apply 
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it  to  the  fint  example  giTen  aboTe.  Here,  taking  tke  flntfoor 
niiinbcn  and  Ending  their  aoin,  aad  the  last  four  numben 
and  finding  their  auxn,  they  atand  •»  follows : — 


Fint  four  lines. 

Beoond  four  lines 

56374 

98989 

89768 

76876 

37840 

79888 

97683 

12Stf 

1st  partial  6am  281670  2nd  partiat  Sum  268098 

Xow  taking  these  partial  sums,  and  adding  them  togethor  as 
follows,  we  haTe  the  true  sum  of  all  the  numbers ;  thus : — 

let  partial  Sum    281670 
2ad  partial  Sum  268098 

Total  Sum     649768 

As  this  result  agrees  with  the  former,  the  proof  is  considered 
complete.  The  best  proof  in  general,  howBTer,  is  repeating 
the  operation  of  addition  seyeral  times  both  ways ;  that  is, 
first  computing  the  sum  from  the  bottom  of  the  columns  to 
the  top,  and  then  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,^  until  the  com- 
puter is  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  cannot  be  mistaken. 

QvnnoNs  ox  tkb  pabcbduco  LassoH. 

1.  Find  the  bum  of  sll  the  numbers  from  1  to  100. 

2.  142857+428571  +  285714+857142+571428+714285+ 
142857. 

3.  9034781+57+4897+309+587896+369875625+1876+ 
398+79+8. 

4.  Arrange  the  nine  digits  in  the  form  of  a  square,  that  is,  in 
three  rows  of  three  figures  each,  so  that  when  the  columns  are 
added  vertically  (up  and  down),  horisontally  (from  >idu  to  tide), 
or  diatfonally  (from  corner  to  comer),  they  will  still  produce  tb  .> 
same  sum. 

5.  As  another  exercise  of  the  same  kind,  but  on  a  larger  scale, 
we  extract  the  following  square  from  Profe^aor  De  Morgan's 
"Elements  of  Arithmetic/'  in  which  the  columns  also  added 
Tertically,  horizontally,  or  diagonal^,  will  all  produce  the  same 
sum,  thus  affording  twtniy-4krm  diflerent  exercises  in  addition : — 
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3888 


1728 


4320 


2160 


396 
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3384 


1224 


2988   432  2628 


3492 


1332 


3924 


1764 


4366 


2196 


3(3 


828  3024'  46S 


936 


3528 


1368 


3960 


3132,  576,2772   216 


972|3168|  612  2412 


3564  100812808   648 


1800 


3996 


2232 


'2 


2664 


3420    8G4  3"60'  501 


3816  1260  3456   900  30<>6 


1404'3204:1044  2844 


3600 


1440 


18d6'3636 


32401080 


4032|1872 


14763276 
3672  15121 


2268,4068il908  3708 


108  2304 


4104  1944 


27001  144  2340  4140 
640  2736   180  2376 


6.  VTe  a<li  another  example  of  the  same  kind,  which  will  afford 
15   fxtTcistii   on   larger    numbers  than    those  in  the   preceding 

fq'iare : — 


2177956 

4652SK)6 

1583968 

4068918 

989980 

3464930 

395992 

494990 

2276954 

4761904 

1682966 

4167916 

1088978 

2870942 

2969940 

598988 

2375962 

4850902 

1781964 

3563928 

1187976 

1286974 

3068938 

692986 
3167936 

2474950   4256914 

1.S80962 

3662926 

3761924 

1385972 

9S99S 

2573048 

43.35912 

1979960 

2078958 

3860922 

791984 

3266934 

197996 

2C72946 

4454910 

53906 

1484970 

3969920 

890982 

3366932 

296994 

2771944 
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Ntmaon  is  the  distinctioii  of  one  ohiset  from  manj.  Wo  hati 
sireadj  said  that  nonns  have  two  numbers— the  jtiytilap,  which 
flKpreaies  only  one  ot^feoty  as  a  book  ;  the  ptanlt  which  eiimssis 
two  or  mote  obgeets,  as  booko.  For  tfak  snd  aome  other  putiea- 
isra  as  to  number,  we  rdbr  to  oar  Isat  lesson,  o«ly  addtBf  that 
some  noons  are  always  espnssed  in  tbeplnral — sMk,  for  ssample, 
as  wii^f ri,  scMsort,  Mtmn,  tomfo,  pmemft  nd  waoay  other  thmgs 
formed  of  two  or  move  parts,  sad  which  caanot  be  sepaimtad  with- 
out  makiDg  the  thing  imperfeet.  Such  words  as  sMfet,  ik&mt§, 
rMet,  re^peelt,  are  also  inehidedin  thtsdass. 

The  ways  in  whieh  the  plarsl  nnmber  is  forsasd  are  so  Tarions, 
that  your  dose  attention  will  be  necessary. 

TImb  most  oommon  and  simple  mode  of  fonning  the  pltual  is  that 
of  addiag  the  letter  t  to  the  singnlar,  which  is  the  iwot,  or  the 
radical  form  of  the  word,  thos :— 


amQular. 

FhmiL 

Apple 

Apples 

Book 

Books 

Cloud 

Clouds 

Jb^ulat. 

Flmral. 

House 

Sofa 

Table 

Houses 

Sofas 

Tables 

Ckt  sonnded  hard,  like  k,  admits  only  ofsto  fofm  the  pinrai,  as, 
tNoaorcA  in  the  singnlar,  is  written  jnonarcAs  in  the  plnral.  But 
when  a  singnlsr  nonn  ends  with  ok  soft,  sA,  «,0,  or  «,  the  plnral 
is  formed  by  adding  er,  thus : — 

Phtna. 

Pages 
Prmccs 
Taxes 
Breezes 

This  rule  applies  also  to  some  nouns  which  end  in  o,  preceded 
hy  a  consonant.  Thus  Aero,  singular,  makes  Aeroes,  plural. 
Exception  to  this  rule  will,  however,  be  found  iu  sll  modem  books, 
in  such  words  om  grotio^  portico^  kalOt  esn/o,  solo,  two,  folio, 
fumrio,  octavo,  duodecimo,  6cc.  To  these  words  g  only  is  now 
added,  by  mcst  writers,  to  form  the  plnral. 

Singular  nouns  ending  in  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  fonn  the 
plural  by  changing  y  into  ies,  as  in  the  words  following : — 


Sngniat. 

PUmU. 

Beech 

Beeches 

Bolus 

Boluses 

Lass 

Lasses 

Lash 

Lashes 

Page 
Prince 
Tax 
Breese 


Company 
City 
Cherry 
Spy 


Companies 
Cities 
Cherries 
Spies 


Fairy 
Lady 
Beauty 
VaaiiT 


Fairies 
Ladies 
Beauties 
Vanities 


Bnt  nonns  ending  in  ey  in  the  singnlar  are  formed  in  the  plural 
by  adding  s  only,  as 


SbngvUsr, 

Alley 
Attorney 
Boy 
Covey 


FlmoL 

Alleys 
Attorneys 
Boys 
Coveys 


Delay 

Galley 

Key 

Vjiley 


Phtral, 

Delays 
Galleys 
Keys 
Valleys 


These  exceptions  sre  formed  in  consequence  of  a  Towel  having 
been  used  before  in  the  same  syllable.  'Riere  are  also  some  nouns 
ending  in  ey  in  the  singular,  in  which  the  plural  is  formed  by 
adding  ies  ;  thus  m^mey  in  the  singular  is  spelt  monies  in  the  plural ; 
journey  in  the  singular,  joumiee  in  the  plnral ;  cAtsmey  in  the 
singular,  cAtmmet  iu  the  plural. 

Nouns  which  end  inforfe  in  the  singnlar  number,  are  formed  in 
the  plural  by  changing  the  /or  ye  into  vet,  as 


Sittgultir. 

Fhtral. 

Sinfftdar. 

Plural. 

Calf 

Cftives 

Life 

Lives 

Half 

Halves 

Self 

Selves 

Knife 

Knives 

Shelf 

Shelves 

Leaf 

Leases 

Thief 

Thieve* 

Loaf 

Loaves 

Wife 

Wives 

There  are,  however,  exoeptions  to  this  rofe;  the  following  nouns 
in  the  singulsr  number  become  plural  by  the  addition  of  «  only  , 
as: — 

Brief 
Chief 
Cliff 
Cuif 

And  other  neuos  with  similar  endings.    Also  such  uouu^  as  /ft. 


Dvrarf 

Hoof 

PufT 

Grief 

Muff 

Roof 

Gulf 

Mischief 

Ruff 

Handkerchief 

Proof 

Searf 
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wirifit  m/W  ^*  ^^^  itafvkd  woffin  the  8iiig:iikr  am  made  itawf 
a&d  ipolpet  in  the  jdtiral. 

The  nova  M«i<«ad  alltta  ooMponiub,  form  the  plurel  bj  ehang- 
ing  the  a  into  <;  as  man^  m«ii  ;  womef!,  yfomen  ;  /oo/man.  ,/^^- 
meii ;  aUUttmmt,  aiaimmen.  Other  Bomit  take  tn,  or  rtfft,  to  form 
their  plural ;  thaa,  ekUdf  hrotk$r^  «jr,  in  the  aingular,  faeeome 
thildrmi^  6rrMnn>  ecm,  in  the  plnral. 

The  pluvl  of  tone  nmins  ie  tfmyiifar  J||f  formed ;  aa  for  example  :— 

Foot  Feet  Tooth  Teeth 

Gooee  Oeeee  Pennx  Pence 

Mouse  Mice  Die  Dies 


A.  He,  theatamp  need  in  ooinfaig,  emboesinf,  &c.  takes  the  repnlar 
plural,  and  becomes  disa.  Due,  the  small  square  piece  of  ivory 
used  by  gamesters,  is  generally  spelt  only  in  the  plurid. 

Some  nouns  have  two  forms  of  the  plural,  and  two  different 
meanings.  The  noon  brother  has  two  plurals  in  U8«*>,  namely, 
^rot^§r«^  and  hrelhrm,  Brotherg  is  applied  to  natural  relations,  as 
when  we  speak  of  brothert  and  sisters;  or  when  we  say  James  and 
Charles  are  brothen :  the  word  brethren  is  used  in  a  more  figurative 
sense ;  as  men  and  brethren  ;  or,  all  men  are  brethren  /  or  brethren 
should  love  one  another.  The  noun  index  has  two  plurals,  imdeene 
and  indieeei  indetfee  mean  tables  of  contents;  wdieea,  signs  in 
algebra.  The  nonn  penny  has  two  plurals;  pennies,  meaning  A 
number  of  separate  coins ;  pence  expressing  the  value  in  reckoning 
up ;  as,  I  have  six  penniee,  or,  It  cost  me  eixpenee. 

Many  nouns  taken  from  foreign  languages  retain  their  original 
plurals.    A  few  examples  may  be  given  : — 


begin  with  a  capital  letter.  In  cases  where  a  noun  is  used  both  as 
a  common  and  a  proper  noun,  the  capital  letter  should  be  employed 
when  it  is  used  in  the  latter  way.  Thus  we  say^  Many  dukee  were 
present,  but  those  most  noticed  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
the  DtUte  of  Richmond.  Or,  In  the  Exhibition  were  the  portraits 
of  three  queent,  the  Queen  of  England,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  the 
Queen  of  Portugal.  In  books  printed  during  the  last  century,  the 
first  letter  of  every  noun  was  made  a  oapital ;  capital  letters  are 
now  naed  but  sparingly. 

QUBSTIONS  ON  THn  rOEBOOUfO  LSSBON. 

What  Ss  meant  by  number  f 

Have  all  nouns  the  plural  nnmber  ? 

What  is  the  most  common  mode  of  formlog  the  plural  ? 

In  what  eases  are  the  plurals  formed  by  addins  eef 

How  is  the  plural  formed  when  the  noun  encb  with  jr  prsoedea 
by  a  consonant  ? 

When  a  noun  ends  in  4V,  how  is  the  plural  formed  ? 

Into  what  form  must/ or >%  be  changed  to  make  the  plural  r 

Mention  some  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Give  some  instances  of  irregularly-formed  plurals. 

Have  not  some  nouns  two  forms  of  the  plural  ? 

Are  the  names  of  herbs  used  in  the  singular  or  plnral  ? 

What  is  the  modern  custom  as  to  the  use  of  oapital  letters  In  the 
sp«lUng  of  nouns  ? 


The  French 
The  Hebrew 

The  Ohreek 
The  Latin 

>• 
rt 

$9 


(^erub 
aetapn 


HadiuM 


makes 
t* 
>» 
>» 
>i 
»» 
»» 

M 


in  the  plural. 
Cherubim 


n 


Magi 

Oenetn 
MeuM 


>> 
»» 


And  tneh  words  as  addendum,  sreainum,  dtHum,  deeideratum,  dictum, 
medium,  memorandumf  stratum,  &c.  change  the  urn  into  a  in  order 
to  form  the  plnral ;  as  addenda,  &c. ;  w  in  the  singular  becomes 
i  in  the  plnral.  W^here  the  singular  end*  m  sr  or  ix,  the  plural 
ends  in  ieee  ;  where  words  end  in  a  in  the  singular,  they  take  «  in 
(he  plural.  To  give  aU  the  examples  womd  occupy  very  consider- 
able space.  Those  who  study  our  Latin  and  other  lessons  will 
obtain  a  key  to  the  whole. 

The  names  of  many  herbs  are  used  only  In  thtt  lingular ;  as^ 
aepara^us,  ffraes,  mint,  spinach,  balm,  matiferam^  paretey,  eaye. 
Among  the  exceptions,  are  : — 

SUngMiar,  Plural.  Sbiguker.  Plural. 

A  nettle         Nettles  A  poppy  floppies 

A  liiy  Lilie<i  A  cabbage        Cat>bages 

The  names  of  seveiml  sorts  of  com,  pulse,  and  other  articles  of  (bod 
are  said  to  have  no  plurals,  though  many  of  them  denote  things 
which  consist  of  two  or  more  parts,  and  are  thet«fore,  strictly 
speaking,  plural.  Barley,  wheat,  rye,  hcney,  milk,  butter,  dec. 
cannot  be  rendered  in  the  plural,  though  the  words  are  often  lued 
to  describe  large  quantities ;  but  ale,  beer,  bread,  soup,  stew,  &c. 
may  be  lendeicd  in  the  plural,  and  arc  often  so  rendered  by  having 
an  9  added  to  the  singular,  as  ale,  ales ;  &c. 

Two  or  more  noons  united  and  forming  one  complex  name,  or  a 
name  and  a  title,  or  two  names,  have  the  plural  termination  annexed 
to  the  last  only,  as  the  Miss  Smiths,  or,  the  three  Dr.  CHarkee,  or, 
the  two  Mr,  7%omsans  ;  or,  queen  e<msorts,  lord  ehaneetlors,  lord 
lieutenants,  eelonel  mt^a,  &c.  These  terminations  may  not  be 
critically  corincc,  but  general  usage  has  decided  in  their  fovour. 

The  words  spoenfkl,  mouthful,  &c.  are  compound  nouns  which 
cannot  be  divided ;  their  plurals  are  epocnfuU,  mauthfuts,  &c. 

l%e  words  uteane,  natoe,  and  pains,  are  used  both  as  singular  and 
plnral  noaoa. 

There  are  casea  in  which  no  change  is  made  to  denote  plurality, 
as  in  i<eim,  meaning  weight ;  sail,  signifying  ships  ■  sttmd,  when 
applied  to  arms  ;  head,  referring  to  cattle ;  joot,  infantry ;  horse, 
cavalry ;  braee,  leash,  dosm,  hundred,  thousand,  &c.  The  neglect  of 
thefrfnral  termination  in  such  cases  may  not  be  strictly  grammatioal, 
&ut,  as  we  have  said  above,  common  usage  may  justify  the  neglect 
«nd  preserve  us  from  the  charge  of  vulgarity. 

As  to  the  use  of  capital  letters.     A  proper  noun  ought  always  to 


LESSONS  IN  ANCIENT  fflSTORY.— No.  n. 
By  Dr.  B.  Fbrouson. 
Yov  will  remember  that  our  first  lesson  carried  us  as  far  down 
as  the  roign  And  Xh.B  oonauests  of  Seaoatria  or  Rameaea  the 
G^at.  Ilus  prince  was  the  moat  celebrated  of  the  Egyptian 
monarcha,  while  the  yictoriea  ascribed  to  him  are  ao  mighty 
and  so  remarkable  that  it  has  been  a  question  whether  suoh  a 
personsge  ever  lived.  Not  only  did  he  subdue  the  mountainous 
districts  eaat  of  Ecypt,  and  part  of  the  Axnbian  peninsula,  but 
hie  fleet  acoured  the  Indian  seas,  and  his  expeditions  extended 
as  for  as  the  western  coast  of  mndostan.  Bthiopia  also  be- 
eame  subject  to  his  arma,  and  was  compelled  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
ebony,  gold,  and  elephanta'  teeth.  His  cano^migns  in  Aaia  and 
Burope  were  equally  successful,  while  his  exploits  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Assyria  and  the  Euphratee  are  represented 
in  uie  sculptures  of  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas,  which  are  thus 
described  by  a  modem  writer  : — 

**  On  the  north  face  of  the  eastern  pTramidal-tower  1b  repre- 
aented  the  capture  of  aeveral  towns  trom.  an  Asiatic  enemy, 
whoae  chiefs  are  led  in  bonds  by  the  victorious  Bgyptians 
towards  the  camp  of  their  army.  In  the  scene,  an  insolent 
soldier  pulls  Uie  board  of  his  helpless  captive,  while  othera 
wantonly  beat  the  suppliant,  or  satiate  their  fury  with  the 
aword.  Beyond  theae  is  a  corps  of  infantry  in  cloae  array, 
flanked  by  a  strong  body  of  chariots ;  and  a  camp,  indicated  by 
a  rampart  of  Egyptian  ahields,  with  a  wicker  gateway,  guarded 
by  four  companies  of  sentries,  who  are  on  duty  on  the  other 
side,  forms  the  moat  interesting  object  in  the  picture.  Here 
the  booty  taken  from  the  enemy  is  collected :  oxen,  chariots, 
wagons,  norses,  asoea,  sacks  of  gold,  represent  the  confusion 
incideol  after  a  battle  ;  and  the  richness  of  the  spoU  is  expreeaed 
by  the  weight  of  a  bag  of  money  under  which  an  ass  is  about 
to  fall.  One  chief  is  receiving  ^e  salutation  of  a  foot  soldier ; 
another,  seated  amidst  the  spoil,  strings  his  bow,  and  a  sutler 
suspends  a  water-skin  on  a  pole  which  he  has  fixed  in  the 
ground.  Below  this,  a  body  of  infontry  marches  hoosewards ; 
and  beyond  thorn,  the  king,  attended  by  his  foa- bearers, 
holds  forth  hia  hand  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  prieata  and 
principal  persons  who  approach  his  throne  to  congratulate  his 
return.  His  charioteer  is  also  in  attendance  i  and  the  high- 
spirited  horses  of  his  car  are  with  difltoulty  reaCrained  by  three 
grooma  who  hold  them.  The  captivna,  below  this,  ate  doomed 
to  be  beaten,  probably  to  death,  by  four  Bgyptinu  soldiers ; 
while  in  vain,  and  with  outatretched  hands,  Umy  implore  the 
clemency  of  their  heedless  conqueror. 

"  Upon  the  west  tower  is  represented  a  battle  In  which  the 
king  dischargea  his  arrows  upon  the  broken  lines  and  flying 
chariots  of  the  enemy.  ...  In  a  singie  compartment  beyond 
these,  he  stands,  armed  ^f^nth  a  battle-axe,  about  to  slay  the 
captives  he  holds  beneath  him. 

'*  On  the  west  face  of  the  south-east  wall,  the  king  is  repre- 
sented pursuing  an  enemy,  whose  numerous  chariots,  flying 
over  the  plain,  endeavour  to  regain  the  river,  and  seek  shelter 
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ihi farmer  [f  S7,  (4)].     Thej  agree  in  gender  with  the  word 
which  they  represent. 

YousTOT otloi^  mate  YOMB'svn   Tou  Aac« Mif  on*  (tAe  latter),  tel|^ 
{Mi  oeluwlk  AoM  Ml  I4a<  om  (tht former). 


6.  The  prononns  ceei  and  cela  are  naed  ahfolntcly,  that  ia, 
without  a  noon,  ia  poiating  out  objecta. 


Kont  a'avoDi  paa  eed,  aooa  aToni 

eel  A. 
Cedonoda. 


Wt 

TMi  or  CM. 

'BMSWM  <X9  EXAICPLW. 


tkd. 


Ares  TOM  le  Uvra  dc  eet  boome  ? 
Je  n'ai  pM  too  liTre,  J'fti  1«  mien. 
\jt  cnitinicr  A-t>il  ee  pftrnplide  ? 
D  n*ft  pM  ee  p«raplai«-«i,  U  aoe 

paraplule-Ii  (R.S). 
Avex  Tooi  eelol  da  TOtr*  fr^  V 

Je  n'al  pu  eeliri  da  bob  fi^re,  J'al 
oelu  d«  Ba  mht  (B.  4). 


Avei  Touf  etlni-el  o«  odoMk  ? 

Je  n'ai  ni  eeloi-ei  ni  eeloi-U. 

Quelle  robe  arei  ▼oust  1 

J'lUoeUe^cL 

ATez  Tou  otd  oa  oela  (R.  <). 


Have  yo«  ftal  wm'«  fod^f 

/Aotv  not  Ait  AooCr.  I  htm 

Hat  the  cook  tiktl  wrJbrtUat 

Be  hot  not  tSiift  wmbrtUa,  hthuOuA 

MwitrtUa. 
Batfepougowbrotker'it  l.€.^^ati^ 

yourbroiher. 
Ikar€  noi  Mf  bretka*t^  I  hart  Mf 

riMter*$;  t^..  that  <f  my  hrothtr^ 

that  qf  my  tkttr. 
Ban  fOtilMf  aim  or  OtM  amtf 
Ihact  neither  the  laUernorthe/brwter, 
ffWdk  drew  taw  you  f 
I  htm  thie  (ome) 
Bace  fMtkStor  ikatt 


Ardolse.  t  elate, 
Balai,  m.  broom. 
Boii«  n.  wood. 
Bootcilte.  r.  tattk. 
DftBM,  f.  lodjy. 
FroDui^,  m. 
Jardinicr,  la. 


Bxssciav  17. 

Lettre.  f.  fattw. 
]faIIe,f.lnMJfc. 

Poaletn 
Plomb.Bi.  fatid. 


Encricr,  m. 
Xtnmgeri  m. 


8a]iin.£iatt 


LaftBLMO;. 
Parapliile,  dl  tan&reBa. 
Volailla,  t.  poultry. 


1.  Votre  fr^re  a-t-il  aon  encriar  d'argant  ?    2.  D  na  I'a  plna, 
U  a  un  encrier  da  plomb.     3.  ATona  nona  la  lettre  de  T^tran- 

rr  ?  4.  Ooi,  Mooaieur,  nona  arona  eelle  de  I'^tranger  [R.  41. 
Yotra  aoBor  n'a  paa  eon  ardoiae,  maia  elle  a  son  ehapeau  de 
aatin.  6.  Le  menuiaier  a-t-il  rotre  boia  ou  le  sien  i  7.  II  n'a 
ni  le  mien  ni  le  sien,  il  a  celui  du  jardinier.  8.  Area  yous 
mon  hon  parapluie  de  aoie  ?  9.  J*ai  Totre  parapluie  de  sole  et 
Totre  parasol  de  satin.  10.  Area  yous  ma  bouteille  ?  11.  Je 
n'ai  paa  YoCre  bonteille,  Vai  la  malle  de  Totre  aomr.  12.  Le 
domestique  a-t-il  cette  saU^  ?  13.  II  n'a  pas  cette  sali^re-cif 
il  a  celle-Uu  ^  14.  AYex  Yona  le  bon  on  le  mauYais  poulet } 
15.  Je  n'ai  ni  celui-ci  ni  celoi-lh.  16.  Qael  poulet  aYez  vous } 
17.  J*ai  celoi  du  cuisinier.  18.  Le  boulanger  a-t-il  de  la 
Tolaille  ?  [Sect,  4,  R.  1.]  19.  Le  boulanger  n'a  pas  de  Yolaille, 
il  a  du  lait  [Sect.  5,  R.  51.  20.  A  Yes  yous  votre  fromage  ou 
lemien?  21.  Je  n'ai  m  le  Ydtre  ni  le  mien,  j'ai  celui  du 
matelot.  22.  Quelau'un  a-t-il  faim  ?  23.  Personne  n'a  faim. 
24.  Ayos  Tona  queiqne  ehoae^    25.  Non,  Monaieur,  je  n'ai 


18. 

1.  Has  your  brother  that  lady's  umbrella?  2.  My  brother 
haa  that  lady'a  umbrella?  3.  Have  you  thia  paraaol  or  that 
one?  4.  I  nare  neither  thia  (one)  nor  that  fone).  5.  Have 
you  the  stranger's  gold  watch  ?  6.  No,  Sir,  I  have  the  baker's. 
7.  Who  haa  my  slate  ?  8. 1  have  your  slate  and  your  brother's. 
9.  Has  the  cook  a  silver  salt  atand  ?  10.  The  cook  has  a  silver 
salt  atand,  and  a  silver  dish.  11.  Haa  the  cook  this  poultry 
or  that  ^  12.  He  has  neither  this  nor  that.  13.  Haa  he  this 
bread  or  that  ?  14.  He  haa  neither  this  nor  that,  he  haa  the 
baker's  good  bread.  15.  Have  you  my  cotton  parasol  ?  16. 1 
haYC  not  your  cotton  parasol,  I  have  your  silk  parasol.  17. 
Haa  the  gardener  a  leather  trunk  ?  18.  The  gardexier  has  a 
leather  trunk.  19.  Who  haa  my  good  cheese  ?  20.  Nobody 
has  your  cheese,  but  some  one  haa  your  brother's.  21.  Have 
you  mine  or  his  ?  22.  I  have  neither  yours  nor  hia,  I  have 
the  stranger's.  23.  Has  the  cook  this  bottle  or  that  broom  ? 
24.  He  haa  this  bottle  ?  25.  Have  you  a  lead  inkstand  ?  26. 
No,  Sir,  I  have  a  china  inkstancL  27.  Has  the  stranger 
poultry  ?  28.  The  stranger  has  no  poultry,  but  he  has  money. 
29.  Your  brother  is  hungry  and  thirsty,  afraid  and  aleepy. 
80,  la  any  ona  aahamdi    31.  No»  Sir,  nobody  ia  aahamed. 


32.  Is  year  brother  right  or  wrong  ?  S3.  My  Idrothcr  ia  ridit, 
and  yonra  ia  irrong.  34.  Your  sister  haa  neither  her  aatin  nat 
nor  her  velvet  hat. 

Sacnox  I2L 

FLvnAii  OP  Nouxa  (§  8). 

1.  The  plural  in  Prench  is  generally  formed,  aa  in  Kngliah, 
by  the  addition  of  a  to  the  aingular. 

Un  konas^  oaa  feHSM.  A  wiem,  a  wsMon. 

Deoz  hoinmcs,  devK  teiBta.  3ls0aiai,lM>«iaaiai. 

The  form  U  of  the  article  becomea  plural  b^  the  addition  of 
s,  and  may  be  placed  before  plural  nouns  of  either  gender. 
Lcs  bonuBca.  let  femmei.  The  men,  As  wemtu. 

2.  1st  Excamow  to  Rvlb  1.  Nonna  ending  in  s,  r,  r, 
remain  unchanged  for  the  pluraL 

Le  bas.  Ics  bas.  The  etoeUng,  the  ttockinge. 

La  volx,  les  vols.  The  volee,  the  notot. 

Le  aaa,  Iss  ncs.  The  note,  lAe  nomt. 

3.  2nd  Excsraoir.  Nonna  ending  with  an  and  en,  take  jr 
for  the  plural. 

Le  b&teao,  Ics  bdteaax.  The  hoed,  the  teaCn 

Le  Ilea,  !••  Ueuz.  The  plaee,  the  plaoee. 

4.  3rd  ExcBFTioy.  The  following  nouns  ending  in  etc,  take 
X  for  the  plural,  bijou,  /eve/;  caillou,  ^eMIt;  chou,  tmbbttf; 
genon,  ibtet;  hiboo,  awl ;  joujou,  ,playlAtaf . 

Les  bQoox,  les  eaUloox,  les  ohonz.    T%eJeweU,  the  petUee,  the  oatbaget. 
Lee  hlbooz,  lee  genome,  lei  ^ovjoax.  The  omit,  the  kneet,  the  ptagthings, 

5.  4th  ExcaFrioH.  The  following  nouns  ending  in  at'/ change 
that  termination  into  aatr  for  the  plural:  bail,  Uaae;  coralj. 
eorai;  tfmail,  anrnnel;  soupirail,  air^hoU  ;  soua^bail,  iM^er-ceaae ; 
travail,  labour. 


Les  baoz.  las  eorawc,  las  dmaox.     TV  ieaeee,  the  eorah,  the 
Les  eoaplraaz.  ks  travanx,  les    Tkt  ahr-kole»,  Ms  Meew,  tkt 


6.  5th  ExoBPTioN.    Nonna  ending  in  a/  form  their  phiral 


m 

Le  eheYal,  Iss  oheYsax.  The  horee,  the  horeet. 

Le  giu6rid,  lee  gfmSxwax*  T%e  general^  the  generate, 

Bal,  haO;  eamaYBl,  earmlmli  ehaaal.iaetei;  r^gal.  irmt;  toOovr  the 
general  nils. 

7.  6th  Bxoipnoir.    Ciel,  heavm ;  OBil,  eye;  and  aieul,  ajicea- 
tor,  form  their  plural  irregularly. 

Lss  eieoc,  les  ynuc,  let  aleox.      7%e  heaoene,  the  eifm,  <ls  amcettura, 
Por  further  roles  see  }  8,  {  9,  and  j  10  of  the  Second  Part. 

Kb&vmm  or  £xA]iri.ia. 


Les  Aaglsls  oat  tls  let  cbeYaux 

dufin^ral? 
Les  gen^raox  n'oat  pas  let  b^oax. 
Let  enfiuitt  ont  Us  les  eailloox  7 
Les  yeax  de  Tenfitat. 
Les  tableaux  de  oette  4iUse. 
Aycs  yoqs  let  oiieanx  de  oe  boltY 
Aves  Yoiu  les  enoiisn  d'ar^eat  de 


J'ai  let  b^ox  d'argent  et  d'or  da 

r^tnnger. 
Let  rolt  n*ont  lit  pas  les  palais  de 

maibrs? 


BarO,  m.  barrel. 
Bat,  m.  elodting. 
Cboeoiat,  m.  ehoeojate, 
Biym,  Bk.JeteeL 
CboQ,  m.  cabbage. 
Daan,  te. 
XofiuBt,  m.  oMZd. 
Ver,  Bft.  iron, 
FiU,m.  eon. 


Bate  the  Sf^fahthegeneraTehortekf 

7%e  generab  hare  not  thejew^. 
Bane  Oie  duSUbren  thepebbtesf 
The  ektUTe  egee. 

^  Bavegon  the  birdepf  that  woodt 

!  Bopefonmgeieier'eeUiferinketande 

I  /  haoe  the  gold  and  sUeer  Jewels  0| 
(     thefareifjner, 

I  Bace  not  the  Urmt  lAe  marbU  pa- 
I    laootr 


19. 


G^^ral, 
Gilet,  m.  waUteoat. 
Grand,  edi.  targe^  great 
Jardio,  m.  gvden. 
Joq)oo,  m.  pfcyttfty. 
L^gvme,  m.  vegetable. 
HaitbaBd.  m.merehaaL 
Mar^ohal,  m.MadtiMM. 
MaaYilt,  e^  bad. 


Meonkr,  m.  anZIar. 
Morteao.  m.  piece. 
Oiaeau,  m.  bML 
Petit,  aiU.  mall. 
Pairs,  f .  ^oir. 
FeiTre,  n.  pepper, 
Qa*.  qae.  what. 


1.  Avea  vous  lea  marteaux  du  charpentier  ?  2.  Nous  avons 
les  marteaux  d«  mar^chal  ?  8.  Les  mar^haux  ont  ils  deux 
marteaux  de  boia?    4.  Qa  ont  deux  marteaux  de  far.    5»  Lea 


LE680NS  IN  FRENCH. 


ei 


SO  many  golden  grains  of  science  in  full  weight ;  but,  acat- 
teTed  and  dispersed,  they  serve  at  once  to  adorn  and  point  out 
the  path  that  leads  to  the  holv  ark  of  the  covenant  of  divine 
mysteries  and  promises."  Like  a  true  philosopher,  Moses 
made  the  mysteries  of  nature,  whether  hidden  or  revealed, 
subordinate  to  religion.  He  never  separated  nature  from  Qod, 
nor  Qod  from  nature. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Sesoatris  used  any  means  to  keep 
in  subjection  the  countries  which  he  had  once  conquered; 
and,  hence,  no  sooner  had  he  withdrawn  his  arms  from 
the  field  than  his  vast  empire  disappeared.  Nor  can  we 
free  our  minds  from  the  impression,  that  his  successors 
must  have  sunk  into  aU  the  sloth  and  apathy  of  an  eastern 
lite.  Of  these  successors  we  know  nothing.  There  is 
a  mighty  break  in  the  history,  which  it  is  now  impossible 
to  flu  up.  Comins  down  to  itie  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  the 
reigning  prince  in  Egypt  was  Cbtbs,  or,  as  he  is  named  by  the 
Greek  writers,  Proteus,  of  whom  it  is  reported  that  he  was  a 
magician,  and  that  he  could  assume  any  shape  he  pleased, 
even  that  of  fire.  Of  this  fabled  personage  we  are  left  in  total 
ignorance,  as  also  of  his  successors,  till  we  come  to  Sbshovk, 
or  Sbsouchis — the  Shishak  of  Holy  Scripture — who  was  the 
first  monarch  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty.  He  flourished 
about  nine  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  Christ.  In  the 
fiftix  vear  of  Rehoboam,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomon  in 
the  throne  of  Israel,  this  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  came  up 
against  Jerusalem  with  twelve  hundred  chariots  and  three* 
score  thousand  horsemen,  and  people  out  of  Egypt  in  numbesB 
without  number,  besides  Lybians  and  Ethiopians  and  IVoglo- 
dlytoB,  or  dwellers  in  caves.  With  this  mighty  army  he 
advanced,  took  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  continued  his 
progress  to  Jenisalem  itself,  made  vassals  of  all  the  people, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  reduced  them  to  comparative 
slavery,  entered  the  temple,  took  away  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house — he 
took  all.  He  carried  away  also  the  shields  of  gold  which  Solo- 
mon had  made,  and  whose  place  R^oboam  supplied  with 
those  of  brass. 

Though  Shishak  thus  extended  his  dominion  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Egypt,  and  included  alarge  portion  of  southern  and 
western  Africa  within  his  empire,  that  empire  soon  afterwards 
shrunk  to  its  former  limits,and  in  the  following  century  the  Egyp- 
tian monarchy  rapidly  declined,  and  the  kingdom  was  conquered 
by  an  Ethiopian  invader.  The  name  of  the  conqueror  was 
Sabaco,  who  commenced  his  reign  with  the  more  than  brutal 
act  of  committing  to  the  flames  the  prince  whom  he  had  van- 
quished. It  is  thought  that  he  did  this  cruel  deed  merely  to 
establish  himself  more  firmly  on  the  throne ;  and  that  when  Le 
once  found  himself  secure  in  the  seat  of  supreme  power,  it  is 
said  that  he  changed  his  policy,  and  became  distinguished  for 
his  wisdom  and  moderation  and  mercv.  Tradition  informs  us 
that  he  was  led  to  attempt  the  invasion  of  Egypt  in  conse- 
Quence  of  a  dream  or  vision,  in  which  he  was  assured  that  he 
should  hold  the  kingdom  for  fifty  yeais.  He  succeeded  in 
subduing  the  country,  and  in  establishing  his  reign ;  but  at  the 
close  of  the  fifty  yean  he  had  another  dream,  in  which  the 
tutelar  or  presiding  divinity  of  Thebes  informed  him  that  he 
could  no  longer  hold  the  sceptre  with  safety  and  happiness, 
unless  he  put  to  death  the  whole  body  of  the  priesthood  as  he 
passed  through  them  with  his  guard.    Distressed  and  per- 

{)lexed  by  the  nature  of  the  vision,  and  abhorring  to  hold  the 
Lingdom  on  such  terms,  he  sent  for  the  priests,  and  told  them 
what  he  understood  to  be  the  wUl  of  the  gods.  The  priests, 
however,  concluded,  more  wisely,  that  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
the  gods  that  Sabaco  should  remain  no  loneer  in  Egypt,  and, 
satisfied  with  their  interpretation  of  the  oracle,  he  immediately 
quitted  the  kingdom,  and  returned  to  Ethiopia.  He  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  same  with  King  So  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  who  entered  into  a  league  with  Hoshca,  king  of  Urael, 
against  Shnlmaneser,  king  of  Assyria. 

Of  AxYSius,  who  was  the  immediate  successor  of 
Sabaco,  there  ii  no  authentic  record.  After  him,  a  priest  of 
Vulcan,  named  Sbthos  or  Sbtkok,  assumed  the  government. 
It  is  said  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  religious  contemplation ; 
and  not  only  neglected  the  military  caste  or  nobles  of  the 
country,  but  deprived  them  of  their  lands  ;  which  so  incensed 
them  that  they  refused  to  bear  arms  in  his  service.  At  this 
crisis,  Semiacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  prepared  to  invade  Egypt, 


and  in  the  year  b.o.  718,  azrived  before  Peluaiiun  with  a 
powerful  force.  Deserted  by  his  soldiers,  Sethos  now  appealed 
to  them  in  vain.  They  refused  to  march  beneath  his  banner. 
He  had  recourse  to  the  gods.  While  in  the  temple  of  Yulcan, 
he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  in  which,  it  is  said,  he  saw  that  god 
standing  at  his  side,  exhorting  him  to  take  courage,  and  pro- 
mising him  a  victory  over  the  Assyrians.  Animated  by  this 
assurance,  he  armed  a  body  of  artificers  and  labourers,  and  with 
this  undisciplined  body  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy.  He  was 
saved  an  engagement;  for  a  pestilence  in  the  Assyrian  camp 
gave  him  such  an  advantage,  that  he  committed  the  moat  fear- 
ful havoc  m  their  ranks.  After  his  death,  a  statue  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan.  The  kingdom  was 
then  shared  among  tweWo  princes  or  chieft  of  the  nobility. 
Hut  this  new  form  of  government  did  not  last  long.  These 
chiefs  began  to  quarrel  as  to  the  limits  of  their  respective  terri- 
tories. This  was  followed  by  war ;  and  one  of  their  number, 
Psammeticus,  prince  of  Sais,  having  been  driven  into  exile, 
levied  an  army  of  Greek  and  Carian  dependants  and  pirates, 
and  having  overcome  all  his  rivals,  once  more,  and  only  fifteen 
years  after  its  division  into  twelve  principadities,  united  all 
Egypt  into  a  single  monarchy,  of  which  Memphis  was  the 
capital,  though  Sais  was  usuaUy  the  seat  of  government. 

QUBSTIONS  VOR  EXAXIHATIOK. 

Who  was  the  mightiest  prince  of  Egypt ;  and  whither  did  hs 
carry  his  conquests  i 

Ob  whose  tomb  are  his  exploits  recorded  ? 

What  proof  is  there  ^at  the  Egyptians  were  not  a  warlike 
people  ? 

What  gave  them  their  high  intellectual  eminence  ? 

What  do  yoa  mean  by  hieroglyphics  and  mysteries  ? 

Describe  the  character  of  the  princes  who  succeeded  Sesostris. 

What  victory  did  Sesouohts  achieve ;  and  In  what  did  it  consist  ? 

With  what  king  mentioned  in  Scripture  does  he  agree  ? 

What  led  Sabaco  to  attempt  the  invasion  of  Egypt } 

To  what  country  did  ha  belong  ?  and  why  did  he  leave  Egypt  ? 

Under  what  name  is  he  mentioned  in  Scripture  ?' 

Why  was  Sethos  deserted  by  his  nobles  and  his  soldiers  ? 

How  did  he  supply  their  place  ? 

What  was  the  form  of  government  after  the  death  of  Sethos } 

How  was  Egypt  again  united  in  one  single  monarchy  ? 


LESSONS   IN   FRENCH.— No.  IV. 

By  Professor  LovfB  Fasqubllb,  LL.D. 

SBonosr  VIII. 

1.  The  demonstrative  adjectives  ee,  m.  cette,  f.  thii  or  ihat, 
are  always  placed  before  nouns ;  they  agree  in  gender  with 
these  nouns  [{  20,  (1)]. 

Aves  voqs  ee  paraplnie  ?  m.  Hmfe  you  thU  or  that  umbrtOaf 

Yon  n'avea  psi  oette  boatellle,  1    Move  you  noi  thii  or  thai  MUe  f 

2.  Before  a  word  masculine  singular,  commencing  with  a 
vowel,  or  an  4  mute,  cet  takes  the  place  of  ce  [{  20,  (1)]. 


K*avaa  vous  pas  oet  argent  ? 
VoBS  aves  en  cet  honnenr. 


JSToM  you  not  ihie  or  thai  money  t 
Ton  htwe  had  thU  or  that  honour. 


S.  When  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  express  in  French,  the 
difference  existing  in  English  between  the  words  thii  and 
ikait  the  adverbs  ei  and  A  may  be  placed  after  the  nouns 
[j  20,  (2)]. 

Je  n'ai  pss  oe  parasol-d,  J'ai  oe  pa-  I  ham  noC  (Mi  panswlt  I  Aom  that 
rasoMaL. 


4.  The  demonstrative  pronouns,  celui,  m.  ceUe,  f.  ikiioi 
that,  are  used  to  represent  nouns,  but  are  never  joined  with 
them  like  adjectives  [}  86,  {  S7,  (1)]. 

J'ai  mon  paraplnie  et  celui  devotrs  IhmM  my  wnbrdlaandyourhrother^t, 
fi^re.  It^thatiif  your  brother. 

Yoas  avez  ma  robe  et  oelle  de  ma  Tou  hmm  my  dreu  and  miy  sMor*!, 
Boeur.  Le.,  that  of  mytlitir. 

5.  The  pronouns  celui,  celle,  with  the  addition  of  the  wordt 
ci  and  2d,  are  used  in  the  sense  of  tkU  onti  ikat  (m€f  Me  UUter^ 
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THE  POPULAB  BDUGATOR. 


SOLUTIONS   OF  THE  ARITHMETICAL  QUERIES 

PROPOSED  IN  No.  IL 

1.  If  the  fint  nine  letUn  of  anj  alphabet  be  made  to  repreeent 
the  nine  digits,  or  imtto,  then  the  same  letteri  marked  with  a  iiogle 
accent,  thus  d,  msj  be  made  to  represent  Um»;  the  same  letters 
marked  with  a  doable  accent,  to  represent  kmArtd§i  the  same 
letters  with  a  triple  aeeent,  to  represent  tktmmmdij  and  so  on,  to 
any  extent.  In  order  to  prevent  the  aoonmnlation  of  aooento,  the 
letters  might  be  marked  with  figures  or  letters  denoting  the  number 
of  aoeents ;  thus  the  labour  of  marking  the  diffvent  ranks  of 
numbers  would  be  greatlj  abridged,  ^ese  mariu  or  indices 
would  plainly  denote  the  sneceestTO  powers  of  the  root  or  base  10, 
in  our  decimal  system  of  notation ;  bnt  the  same  marks  might  be 
employed  to  denote  the  sucBsosive  power*  of  any  other  root  or 
base  in  a  difierent  system ;  and  this  It,  in  lhct|  what  is  done  in 
algebra,  in  the  general  theory  of  eqnations. 

2.  In  such  a  sTStem  of  notation  so  the  preceding,  it  is  erident 
that  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  cypher  to  preserve  the  figures 
or  characters  in  their  proper  places,  tneir  respective  valnes  being 
dearly  and  distinely  marked  mdependently  of  position ;  so  that 
thev  might  be  arranged  in  any  order  whatever  withont  alEMting 
their  value. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  the  number  a  hmuind  fAoMSOfui,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  1  followed  hjjkm  csjiAert,  is  greater  than  the  next  lower 
number  which  is  denoted  by  Jim  nuu»  ;  it  follows  that  whatever 
other  fl|(ures  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  ciphers  in  the  former, 
thereby  mcreaaing  iu  value,  much  more  must  it  be  greater  than 
the  latter,  whether  we  retain  its  fisncf ,  or  replace  them  by  other 
figures. 

4.  This  number  not  being  properly  expressed  in  words  acourding 
to  the  decimal  scale  of  notation,  will  be  found,  except  to  the 
initiated,  difficult  to  express  by  figures;  in  fact,  if  we  adhere 
rigidly  to  the  words,  impossible.  It  was,  therefore,  proposed 
merely  as  a  pusale.  The  way  to  solve  the  diflleulty  is  simply  to 
put  down  each  part  of  the  number  by  itself  in  proper  order ;  then 
to  arrange  them  as  we  do  numbers  that  are  to  be  added,  and  per- 
form the  addition ;  the  sum  will  give  the  right  answer*    Thtis : — 

Twelve  thousand 12000 

Twelve  hundred 1200 

Twelve 12 

Answer:  Thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  1       imio 
andtwelve   }       ^*^ 

K.B.— The  fifth  exercise  in  Question  6,  page  SO,  No.  II.,  is 
another  example  of  the  same  kind  as  the  preceding.  We  must 
defer  the  solution  of  the  geometrieal  problems  tlU  our  next 
number. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

7b  lis 


Having  been  engaged  in  teaching  arithmetic  fton  the  woifcs  of  various 
authors,  and  having  never  seen  a  proof  of  simple  subtraction  in  any  of 
tbem  by  the  method  of  caBting  out  the  nines,  although  I  had  seen 
simple  addition,  multiplication,  and  division  so  proved,  I  was  induced 
to  think  that  subtraction  might  not  be  an  exoeptloo.  Alter  two  or  thne 
trials,  I  found  that  it  was  not,  though  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the 


(1) 
470188  I  8 
184788      1 


(«) 


188418 

7 

(•) 
140848ft 
347188 

7 
7 

1181878 

0 

4084108 

1788418 

1 

8 

1388888 

8 

(4) 
8014718 
1188847 

4 

8 

1718089 

7 

In  the  first  of  the  above  examples,  frura  the  first  line,  we  have 
44-7»tl«  which  gives  S  above  v ;  then,  3-)-l-^<;— u ;  and  8  rsmains; 
proceeding  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  tecond  line,  we  have  1  re- 
maining. Then  casting  out  the  nines  from  the  rpmainder  or  difl'eraiee, 
we  have  1^8^=10,  which  gives  1  above  9 :  l4-ft+4»l0,  which  gives 
1  above  9 ;  and  l^l-|-8^7 ;  this  result  cgrccing  with  the  difference 
of  the  revults  of  the  other  two  lines,  or  8— 1»7,  ifcowt  that  the  anew* 
Is  collect,  unless  there  is  a  balance  of  errors.  Bat  In  the  2!id  and  4th 
•aLsmples,  where,  afUr  casting  out  the  nines,  the  figure  la  the  second  line 


that  of  the  first  line,  instead  of  bOROWing  10  (as 
sablnction),  this  method  of  proof,  as  might  be  expected, 
bonowing  of  nfae.— I  am.  Sir,  Tour's,  Ac.,  Joob.  W) 

Bramley,  April  10th,  1881. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.  CuAMB.— We  are  dlspossd  to  pot  our  negative  on  his  supposltioB. 
We  have  U\U  by  experience,  that  in  learning  a  language  withont  ■ 
maslsr,  it  was  neesesary  to  prononnoe  the  words  audibly,  even  to 
selves,  and  especially  if  we  had  to  consult  a  diotionary  <  asd  sines 
Is  the  state  of  the  case,  it  is  better  to  try  to  obtain  the  right  pronounoia- 
tion,  even  fkom  rules,  than  to  fUl  into  the  haUt  of  ptonounclag  wrong. 

F.  O.  rof  Pails.>— We  ftel  obliged  to  him  for  his  kind  ofihr,  and 
'    be  glad  to  nodee  the  work  he  speaks  ot  but  It  has  not 


J.  W.— Many  thanks 
wiUbs 


te  his  SKertloas  on  behalf  of 
to  at  the  proper  time. 


ovJounaL    Bto 


P.  <>.— A  Beriee  of  Lessens  on  Prastkal  Bflisnee  vrfil  be  given  Imtbm 
PoreLam  Sdocaiob,  with  illustrations  similar  to  those  which  have 
appeared  la  the  Hew  Seriee of  the ilhrfi armf  JbMMor.cn  thesul^leeCs 
of  Kiaemalics,  HydrodyaaasSes,  Steam-engine,  ftc. 


a  geometrical  solid,  and  a  physical  or 
natural  solid  Is  this:  the  famer  le  a  asere  idea  or  repreetntatlcn  of  the 
space  which  a  body  oeeapiea,  whether  it  be  solid,  liquid,  or  gaecous ; 
the  latter  is  the  body  itself,  when  the  first  of  these  three  tenns  Is  pro- 
perly applied  to  It.  The  geometrieal  solid  possesses  only  three  pro- 
pert!^  length,  broadth,  and  thickness,  and  no  other;  hence,  U  can 
exist  only  In  idea ;  the  physioal  solid  has  three  properties,  and  otbcn 
bcddes,  without  which  it  could  not  exist,  namely,  the  usual  propsrtlas 
which  belong  to  mstter  of  the  kind  of  which  it  consists. 

J.  K. — The  language  spoken  In  Paradise,  was  most  probably  the 
ancient  Hebrew;  for  this  language,  like  others,  has  pawsed  through 
varloua  forms ;  bat  stttl  It  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  thoss  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  without  being  rude  and  Inelofaat  like  thoee  of  the 
South  Sea  islanders 

W.  C.  A. — As  our  pagts  ars  tntended  to  convey  uselhl  InflDtmation  of 
all  kinds,  we  must  not  umit  Navigation ;  bnt  we  cannot  do  eveQrtiiing 
at  once ;  it  vriU  come  In  its  tarn. 

A.  T. — For  English  words,  Bichardson's ;  for  technical  words.  Grabbers 
or  Craig's :  the  work  of  the  latter  Is  we  believe  the  latest 

J.  A.  C— Thxta.^P.  K.  B.— We  do  Intend  to  give  lessons  In  all 
the  modem  languages,  Inelndtng  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  te.,  In 
the  order  of  demand. 


unifalinn  with  rsal 


and  addrsis  wttl  be 


.and  in 


M    A.~A 

attended  ta 

A*  B.  G.— We  are  greatly  obliged  >y  his  suggestfcmi 

SpnGELnEBO.— Tlie  German  will  be  eommenoed  very 
prefercBoe  to  any  other  modern  language. 

W.  F.— £.— llie  distinction  between  long  and  short  syllables  belongs 
strictly  to  Latin  poetry.  The  Dr.  spesks  only  of  our  mode  of  ps^»> 
Bouncing  Latin ;  we  know  not  how  the  Uomans  pranouaced  It.    In 

English,  accented  i>yUab:c«  are  nec€j>5arily  loujTt  because  it  takes  time 
to  give  the  proper  accent ;  of  course,  unaccented  are  short. 

J.  Lw  hss  fairly  poxzled  us  about  tlie  letter  A  We  would  rscomaiend 
to  him  Lord  Byron's  conundrum :  **  'Twas  whispered  In  heaven,  'twas 
muttered  in  hell,"  ftc 

H.  B.->We  shall  ksep  his  suggestion  beftve  us. 

£. — In  CDncurrence,  there  is  a  mental  naming  togHhar^  and  that  ofism 
produces  rorporsal.  In  disooune  the  tongne  often  now  too  ikst,  and 
ioojhr  from  the  point. 

J.  V. The  answers  to  the  arithmciieal  queries  ars  given  In  thia 

number. 
J.  V.  (St  James's-etreet)— Will  be  attended  to. 

Tmo.--Tbe  BoluUons  of  the  gtometiJcsl  qusstlons  vrill  be  given  by 
ourselves,  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  Korici.— His  simufinns  will  be  aUendsd  tOw  A  eovcr  will  ba 
given  with  each  monthly  part 

e^e  Several  correspondents  have  saggsstsil  the  propriety  of  giving 
explanations  of  all  ths  hard  words  or  technical  terms  ussd  In  thn 
POPiTLAn  EoDCcTOU;  others  earnestly  request  us  to  do  so.  In  ebed^ 
enee  to  thess  rspeated  saggestkms  and  soUdtatlons.  we  shall  adopt  n 
syslsmatic  asode  of  giving  theee  explanations  In  our  next  number. 


Printed  tnd  Published 


by  JoHM  CaaaaLL,  Uft»  Steend*  and 
LoDdoo^Apdl  K  l«i» 
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FEMALE    EDU  CATION.—No.    I. 

ADDEB8SED   CHIBFLY  TO    THE   YOUNG   WOMBN   OF   THE   OPERATITB   CLASSES. 

By  ExJXA  Mbtbtabd. 


Iir  t^  hopetiiat  I  wmj  do  lOinetliiBg  towardi  the  improrement  of  | 
y^nag  women  employed  iniiutorleit  warefaoniet,  ihopa,  or  at  home 
in  luefel  labonn,  I  hem  nnderteken  to  write  thii  eeriee  of  little 
pepen.    They  will  not  refer  io  much  to  reeding  and  writing,  or 
gimmmar  or  acooonti,  aa  to  inch  things  as  habits,  manners,  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  neatnem  and  taste  in  dreas,  household  manage- 
ment, and  the  care  of  children,  which,  though  not  daased  under 
the  name  of  education,  are  lealproofii  of  it  when  practised,  and  of 
ignorance  when  neglected.    On  many  of  tfaeee  points,  particularly 
on  those  of  taste  and  arrangement  in  dnss,  manners  and  deport- 
ment, nicety  and  elegance  in  homes,  howerer  humble,  and  to 
simple  beauty  brought  from  fields  and  wooda  for  their  adornment, 
too  little  haa  been  written,  and  of  that  little  nothing  whatever  has 
been  addresaed  to  the  operattve  classes.   It  is,  tilierefore,  with  some 
pride,  and  much  pleasure,  that  I  shall  undertake  this  peculiar  and 
novel  portion  of  my  task;  and  if  thereby  I  shall  be  enabled  to  add 
one  grace  to  humble  life,  I  shall  be  folly  rewarded :  for  it  will 
expand  itself,  and  lead  to  the  coltiTation  of  others,  and  thus  fill 
up  the  blank  of  one  of  our  greatsodal  needs — the  power  to  recog- 
nise, make  use  of,  bring  into  aUiance  with  common  daily  Itfe 
things  of  grace  and  beauty,  by  thoee  conncoted,  however  humbly, 
with  the  operative  arte  of  tiie  country.    This  has  been  long  a  need. 
We  have  too  long  forgotten  that  the  tilings  and  circumstances 
which  surround  the  individual,  and  constitute  his  dafly  life,  form 
him  and  make  him  what  he  is.    The  inteUeotual  classes  are  so  well 
aware  of  this  as  to  regard  with  watchftil  though  unobtrusive  care 
each  act,  each  circumstance  and  moment,  in  the  lives  of  their 
children ;  and  this,  as  seen  in  its  result,  constitutes,  more  perhape 
than  any  mere  book  knowledge,  the  vast  difference  which  exists 
between  the  several  daases  of  society.     For  I  quite  deny  that 
refinement^   politeness,  good  habits,  taste  in  dress,  or   general 
superiority,  need  be,  or  is,  the  especial  privilege  of  any  dass.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  think  that  a  man  has  less  cause  to  be  refined, 
though  he  work  with  his  hands  for  his  bread,  or  a  young  woman 
le«s  tastefbl  in  dress,  or  admirable  in  manners,  though  she  pass 
two-thirds  of  each  week  beside  the  power-loom,  or  in  tlM  warehouse 
or  shop.    But  let  me  be  understood.    I  mean  nothing  affected, 
assuming,  or  vain,  or  in  that  sense  which  often  makea  the  refine- 
ment and  gentility  of  the  upper  classes  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
thoughtful  and  sober ;  but  in  their  true  worth  and  real  meaning — 
that  of  man  or  woman  striving  to  perform  aii  duties  connected 
with  a  good  life  in  the  most  cheerfiil,  truest,  best,  and  noblest  manner. 
K  king  or  a  duke,  aqueen  ora  counten,  can  do  no  more ;  and,  apart 
from  the  advantages  which  fortune,  position,  and  education  confer, 
the  best  of  the  giacefnl  acts  of  life  lie  open  for  all  to  attain  to  and 
practice. 

It  is  from  my  belief  tiiat  tiie  operative  classes  of  this  country  are 
making,  and  are  destined  to  make,  great  advances  fai  tins  direction, 
that  I  have  been  chiefly  led  to  hold  the  young  women  of  this  class 
in  view  in  writing  these  Uttie  papers;  for,  connected  with  labour 
which  is  not  strictiy  servile,  and  of  a  kind  often  bearing  a  close 
relation  to  the  most  beautiful  of  the  useful  arts— trained  by  this 
Tory  labottr  mto  a  method  whidi  is  not  without  ita  value,  and  pos- 
sesazng  the  immense  advantage  of  some  hours  each  day  of  inde- 
pendent leisure— I  think  the  power  is  theirs,  through  self-improve- 
ment,  of  not  only  adding  to  thehr  own  well-being,  but  immensely 
to  that  of  those  around  them.  For,  if  we  but  stay  a  moment,  we 
lee  how  much  Divine  Proridenoe,  through  tiie  agency  of  great 
Improvoncnts  and  discoveries,  bu  given,  and  is  giving,  of  beauty 

TOXt.  X* 


and  utility  to  the  common  people.  The  art  of  printing,  travelling 
by  steam,  the  discovery  of  platug  metal  by  electeicity,  the  wonder- 
ful improvements  in  pottery,  the  weaving  and  printing  of  cotton, 
the  application  of  gutta  percha  to  useftQ  snd  ornamental  pur- 
poses, are  advancea  in  the  useful  and  beautifbl  arts  which  have 
brought  refinement  and  all  its  innumerable  eonseouenoes  to  the 
doors  of  the  very  humblest.  And  these  things,  uke  a  chariot's 
ceaseless  wheels,  are  rolling  onward  in  their  own  grand  way.  A  fiew 
years  hence,  and  the  working  daases  will,  ss  a  general  rule,  have 
better  housiBS,  and  reap  from  their  use  all  the  advantages  of  such 
an  accommodation.  Still  further  improvements  in  the  plating  pro. 
cess  I  have  apoken  of,  in  pottery,  in  glass,  and  in  many  similar 
things,  will  give,  and  this  cheaply,  more  comforti,  elegancies,  and 
luxuries  to  humble  homes  than  two  hundred  years  ago  could  be 
found  in  the  halls  of  nobles  or  the  palaces  of  kings.  And  it  is 
that  they  may  leam  to  use  and  to  appreciate  tiiese  advantagea  that 
I  addresB  myself  to  those  on  whom  depends  the  fhtuce  well-being  of 
these  homes,  and  the  children  that  will  be  nursed  and  reared 
therein. 

For  I  have  unbounded  faith  in  what  a  woman,  however  humble, 
can  do  for  the  improvement  of  home.  On  her  acts  and  care 
depend,  in  a  great  degree,  whether  it  is  peaceftil  or  riotous,  sordid 
or  thrifty,  duty  or  clean ;  and  when  we  consider  for  a  moment 
the  effect  of  th«M  for  good  or  evil  upon  husband  and  children,  we 
see  this  tremendous  morsl  responsibility  of  woman  in  its  true  light. 
But  the  beginning  of  many  improvements  that  will,  I  foresee,  in 
another  generation,  greaUy  alter  the  mental,  moral,  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  working  dsMes  of  this  country,  will  be  made  prind- 
pally  by  young  women  before  the  time  of  marriage.  That  cere- 
mony does  not  bestow  sudden  virtues,  though  It  does  a  husband; 
ax;d  a  girl  that  haa  been  in  her  unmarried  state  dirty,  thriftless 
j^jcsiping,  and  evil-tongued,  has  little  prospect  of  dther  making  a 
iLappy  home  or  rearing  good  and  intelligent  children.  But  if  she 
is  otherwise,  a  new  world  opens  itKlf  to  her  offspring ;  for  the 
moral  worth  snd  virtues  thus  fostered  raise  them  as  it  were  into  a 
new  dass  and  condition  of  sodety,  and  the  labour  of  the  country 
is  advanced  by  a  new  intelligence  brought  to  bear  upon  it  in 
countless  bmefidal  directions.  This  growth  in  refinement, 
manners,  and  education,  on  the  part  of  the  women  of  the  opera- 
tive classes  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  time. 
The  begiiming,  made  at  home,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  sodal  pro- 
greea,  as  witiiout  it  the  general  worth  and  intelligence  of  husbands 
and  brothers  lose  half  their  value ;  but  with  it  all  the  many  advan- 
tages which  men  have  beyond  women  in  regard  to  association,  and 
the  sort  of  public  education  which  naturally  arises  therefrom,  goes 
home  with  them,  and  has  there  a  value  of  its  own. 

I  think  I  need  say  little  more  on  the  immense  importance  of 
education  and  self-improvement  to  young  women.  Their  intelli- 
gence in  the  humbUa'  walks  of  life  will  go  far  to  preserving  the 
lives  of  two-thirds  of  the  children  that  die  under  the  age  of  five 
years — ^to  rearing  them  in  a  way  which  shall  insure  straight  Umbs 
snd  sound  bodio — to  laying,  through  words  of  advice  and  good 
example,  some  of  the  nobler  and  brighter  virtues  of  our  being — ^to 
investing  home  with  a  cleanliness,  order,  and  purity  in  act,  of 
themselves  lessons  of  priodess  vdue,  and  in  cases  where  womanly 
intelligence  is  of  a  higher  kind,  adding  to  these  other  lessons 
whereby  great  talents  may  be  fostered,  and  through  which  a  long 
generation  shall  be  benefited  and  the  country  proud.  Nay,  more; 
let  women  make  but  homes  as  they  should  be,  and  half  the  induoe- 
menti  of  the  pot-house  and  the  skittie-ground  wfll  cease  to  attract ; 
let  her  aim  at  comeliness  of  person,  and  a  sdf-respect  in  ap- 
pard  and  behariour,  and  half  the  licentiousness  complained  of  in 
the  newspapera  and  in  Parliament  will  paas  away,  and  make  the 
simple  virtues  of  the  people  what  they  have  always  been,  and 
always  will  be,  the  surest  foundation  of  order  and  moral  advance 
in  the  state.  And  where  marriage  is  not  the  case,  a  self-improved 
mteUigence  will  give  woman  the  power  to  seek,  through  emigra- 
tion, or  through  a  change  of  work  higher  in  its  kind  and  better  re- 
munerated, means  of  a  self-advance,  which  no  laws  or  philan- 
thropic associations  can  give,  though  they  fiBvnd  Needlewomen's 
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Sodetiei,  or  otiier  charitm  for  commoa  benett,  and  ipKtd  them 
■eron  tfa«  bretdth  and  length  of  the  land. 

I  will    apeak  of  the  improTement  of  the  mind  in  a  fhtnra 
duster. 


LB8SON8  IN  ARITHMETIC— No.  V. 

B0LB  dF  SIMPLE  SUBTRACTION. 

Tma  is  the  easieat  xiile  in  arithmetic,  and  consequently  that 
In  the  practice  of  which  one  is  most  liable  to  commit  mistakes. 
It  ia  founded  on  a  eeheral  principle»  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
■imple  addidon,  yiz. — tite  thifijfi  can  only  U  nihtraeted  from 
Uht ;  or,  in  other  ^orCis,  if  things  art  not  titke,  ti$  ons  eamtot  h 
mbtradid  from  ^  other.  For  example,  if  the  question  were 
•aked  what  is  the  difference  between  12  apples  and  5  pears) 
the  answer  would  plainly  be,  we  cannot  tell ;  it  is  as  impos- 
•ible  to  answer  tms  question  as  to  tell  the  cook's  name  when 
the  dimensions  ot  the  kitchen  onlr  are  giren.  It  \A  tru«  that 
the  difference  l^tween  12  and  7  Is  5 ;  but  5  is  ho  answer  to 
the  question.  In  like  manner,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  find 
the  difference  between  units  and  tens,  tens  and  hundreds, 
hundreds  and  thousands,  &c.,  while  we  keep  them  In  the  same 
fiame  :  but  if  we  reduce  the  tens  into  units,  we  can  then  take 
units  from  them ;  if  we  reduce  hundreds  into  tens,  we  can  then 
take  tens  from  them ;  and  sm  on,  whatever  be  the  difference  ih 
the  ranks  of  the  numbers,  bn  the  above  principle,  therefore, 
we  have  the  following  rule  for  the  suotraction  of  numbers 
consisting  ot  several  ranks  and  periods. 

RuLB. — ^Arrange  the  number  to  be  subtracted  ^which  is 
called  the  tubtrahmd).  under  the  number  from  which  it  Is  to  be 
taken  (which  is  called  ^e  minmttMJ,  in  the  same  mannet  as 
numbers  which  are  to  be  added  together  (see  rule  of  simple 
addition,  page  66,  2nd.  col,  No.  IV.)  Then  draw  a  linfe 
imder  ^e  suDtraheiia,  and  beginning  at  the  unita'  column, 
subtract  the  units'  figure  in  the  subtrahend  from  the  unita 
figure  in  the  ininuend,  and  place  the  difference  under  the 
Une  in  its  proper  column  or  place  of  units ;  and  proceed  to 
do  tiie  same  witK  the  figures  in  the  column  of  tens,  tf  the 
figure  ih  the  im>er  number  or  mmuend  be  the  same  as  thai  Ih 
the  tow€r  number  or  Mtrakend^  their  difference  U  6,  ahd, 
therefore,  a  cipher  b  put  in  the  place  of  uniti.  But  if  ttie 
figure  in  the  units*  column  of  the  ^pper  number  ot  ^mtimd,  be 
less  than  the  figure  in  the  sathe  place  in  the  loictr  h  umber  or 
Bubtrahend,  add  ten  units  to  the  former,  and  then  ]perform  the 
subtraction,  placing  thd  difference  in  it*  ^Voper  place  or  units' 
colunm  under  the  line ;  but  remember  now  to  diminish  the 
tens*  figure  in  the  minuend  by  I,  mentalfy^  before  you  perform 
the  subtraction  of  the  figures  in  the  column  of  lens ;  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  increase  the  tens*  figure  id  the  subtrahend 
by  one,  m/mtaUy^  before  you  perform  the  said  i^ub traction.  The 
difference  of  the  tens'  figures,  in  either  of  these  mental  pro- 
cesses, will  be  the  same ;  for  ine  former  proc6%s  debends  on  the 
principle  that  Xfyoujlrtt  add  a  certain  Humbfr^  as  i6,  fe  a  giton 
numleVf  and  aftenrarda  iak$  U  away^  ytm  io  \iot  otter  iU  M«e ; 
and  the  lattor  process  depends  on  the  principle,  that  if  you 
increaet  two  aiven  numbers  oy  a  third  nombey^  as  10,  you  do  not 
alter  (he  difference  between  them.  'The  second  process  is  that 
which  i»  commonly  followed  in  pHctlce,  and  the  increasing 
of  the  ten^  figure  by  1,  is  called  In  the  language  of  the  schools, 
carrying  one^  sA  in  addition ;  while  the  addition  of  ton  unit*  to 
the  units'  figure  Is  called,  in  the  same  language,  borrowtny  ten. 

If  it  should  so  happen  that  the  figure  in  the  tens'  column  of 
Jbe  upper  number^  or  tninuend,  Is  IlUo  less  than  the  figure  in 
the  same  place  in  the  Utcer  ntimber,  (A  tubtrahendf  add  ten  tens 
to  the  formei',  &nd  then  perform  th^  ftubtraction,  placing  the 
difference  ih  itA  proper  place  or  tens*  column  under  the  line  ; 
bat  rcmetnbtr  also  to  diminish  the  hundreds'  Igure  in  the 
minuend  by  1,  fnentatly,  before  you  perform  the  subtraction  of 
the  figures  bi  the  column  of  hundreds  •  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  incre^ise  th$  hundreds'  figure  m  the  subtrahend  by  1, 
metitallyf  before  ydii  perform  the  said  subtraction.  These  pro- 
ccbses  are  founded  on  the  same  principles  as  those  explained 
ib  reference  io  th§  tens,  because  hundrtdt  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  tens  that  tens  do  to  units^  and  the  principles  of 
operation  may  be  expounded  in  the  veij  tame  way.  Tlie 
exact  same  ptx)ccte  inay  be  continued  m  reference  to  the 
ftgittM  in  Uie  eoLomn  or  pUw  of  thowaadai  teni  of  thoiuia»^ 


ftc.,  in  ■uccflstknk  ustiliiltimatalyit  is  firand  that  Moie  llgim 
in  the  upp^  niiidbtt  Is  equal  to  or  greater  than  thecoticipoBd- 
ing  figure  in  the  lower  numbcar,  and  thus  the  subtraction  wiU 
be  rendmd  ttoaaible  And  oomplet^.  til  dl  eaaee  where  the 
figure  in  any  place  of  the  np^per  nomber  is  the  saiiie  as  the 
correit>onding  ogure  in  the  lower  nnmber,  or  is  rendered  eo 
by  imtpmi  eMk  it  is  necessary,  as  in  the  ceae  of  nnita.  toput 
a  cipher  in  that  place  tinder  thg  bi&e  t6  fiidickti  thit  thi  W- 
ference  of  the  ftgurei  H  nothifa|,  ilid  to  p^ifceilt  tbt  ott&eT 
iguree  ifi  their  placet.  Tlie  eiae  piBBiifc  indeed  may  be  re> 
peated  tevend  times  in  leferenee  to  the  eneoesaive  rinks  or 
places  of  ilg:nree  to  be  rabtracted  in  lar^  numt)er8,  until  at 
length  the  w^ole  difference  oetween  any  two  jriven  numbers  l>e 
obtained.  The  applicatioil  of  thik  nUe  inm  be  iiiost  clearly 
understood  by  t  few  ptaotioal  es8ili|>lefe. 
SxAMPti  1.— •tttoMi  ItMfliSSI  ftem  94HfBiVf  >- 

Mlnmead      MMTWdT 
Snbuahend  1284MS21 

DifiUeaee  'ttOMim 
'ton  GW  d^iATioir. 

Here*  be»nning  witk  tke  flrures  in  the  units'  place,  you 
say,  1  from  7,  and  6  remainl,  and  pat  the  diierence  (6)  under 
the  line  inthi  ^Uce  of  imiti ;  then  f^toeeedSng  totheilgiUeBitt 
the  tens'  f^laee,  yon  wky  t  tM  fi,  and  •  i«miiini»  nd  fmt  the 
dSfeenee  (6)  Under  the  i|ne  ia  the  ^laee  of  tens ;  and  in  like 


dfedi  of  thottsftnds  and  mllllont  in  thii  example  the  difcrenres 
art  ttothtag-,  eetoidfB|ly  eiphttt  are  pttt  in  theee  plaoe»  in 
order  that  the  other  flforee  any  be  preserved  in  their  own 
places*  and  Uiat  the  want  of  4gvrei  in  these  places  may  be 
properly  inaicated.  llie  whole  difference  here  between  the 
two  given  numbers  li  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions, 
twenty -four  thousand,  Mx  hundred  and  slxty-tix. 
BxAl»t.l  ft.— Find  the  diiiBreaee    between  lOMiOlOlOlO 

end  4ft6M10287. 

Minuend        101010101010 
Sabtrahend       4968010287 

Diftrenee       t874a00O77S 

Mona  OP  OMmATior. 
Here,  begimiinl  witil  the  i(|iini  in  ttie  uiiiti'  place,  te  belbre, 
you  tnd  that  the  nnite'  fl^re  in  the  npper  number  ia  0,  and 
that  in  the  lower  nnmber  is  7 ;  therefore,  borrowing  10  ( which 
is  equiralent  to  1  in  the  tena'  place),  you  say  7  from  10,  and 
8  remains,  and  put  the  diAerence  (8)  under  the  line  in  the 
dhitft'  i^lace.  Tlien,  <iriffty  1  to  8,  the  tens'  figure  in  the 
lower  humbelv  and  adding  it,  which  makes  4  tens,  you  borrow 
it,  and  add  it  to  1*  the  teni^  figwfe  in  the  npper  nttmbcr^ 
which  maket  U  tens,  and  aay  d  from  U,  and  7  remains ;  end 
you  put  the  difference  (7)  under  the  line  in  the  plaes  of  tamo. 
Again,  remembeiinc  that  the  10  which  was  last  borro%osd  waa 
tm  tms,  or  a  AmAw,  you  e»^  ans  to  2,  the  hundreds'  firure 
in  the  lower  nnmber,  and  ada  it,  whidi  makes  8;  yon  Uien 
bmrouf  10,  subtract  8  fitmi  it  (as  there  is  a  cipher,  or  nothinir, 
in  this  place,  in  the  upper  number),  and  put  the  difference  (7  ) 
under  the  line  in  the  place  of  hwsdrodt.  Now,  remembering 
that  the  10  which  was  jtut  borrowed  was  ten  hundreds,  or  a 
ihoutamd,  you  carry  1  to  0,  the  thousands'  figure  in  the  lower 
number,  which  makes  Imt  1,  and  subtract  tfiii  1  ftom  1,  the 
thousands'  figure  in  ^be  vpper  number  %  the  dtfcence  beini; 
nothing,  you  put  a  cioher,  or  0,  in  the  place  of  thouianda  beftow 
the  line.  As  you  did  not  borrow  10  in  the  laat  step  of  the 
operation,  of  course  you  do  not  cany  1  this  time,  to  the  next 
place  of  figures  in  the  lower  nnmbo',  hut  continue  the  sub- 
traction as  at  first. 

Here,  a  practical  eniyiticn  may  be  niten  ea  to  the  eaaicet 
mode  of  carrying  on  £s  operation*    In  all  eaees  where  the 


figure,  in  any  rank  or  plaee  of  the  minuend,  is  less  than  the 
corresponding  figure  in  the  subtrahend,  without  formally,  or 
even  mentally,  adding  10  (that  is,  technically,  borrowima  lO), 
Just  read  the  figure  as  i}  1  stood  on  the  left  of  it,  and  aubtiaci 
the  corresponding  figure  in  the  subtrahend  at  once,  ^len, 
without  formally  or  even  mentally  adding  1  (that  is,  techni* 
oallyi  eenyiey  1)»  to  the  next  ilgure  on  the  left  ia  tile  foDta* 


/ 
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bend,  Just  tetd  It  U  It  it  «etn  Uib  next  hifthe*  flgure  in  o«m, 
»hil  mbifacl  M  befcre.  Thui,  coniinutnglhe  opDtatioB  in  the 
preceding  eiample,  from  the  place  whero  It  »m  etopl  ibove, 
tny  1  fivili  to,  and  9  temainil ;  I  from  1,  and  0 ;  9  (Vom  10, 
and!;  7 from  ll,  and*;  !  from  10,  andT ;  S  from  11,  and  B; 
1  from  10,  and  9 ',   putting  dom  iheM  remainders  In   their 

E roper  plaeea  M  fast  aa  they  are  uttered.  In  all  ihil  operation, 
oweTer,  never  forget  the  principle,  that  inconiequence  of  the 
tenfold  manner  of  increase  in  the  ■faliie  of  the  diglta  orBgures, 
iccordlng  to  the  decimal  scale  of  notation,  to  torrea  10  in  any 
flrure  of  the  minuend,  and  lo  eairy  1  to  the  Mi*  higKir  fipure 
of  the  subtrahend,  ii  just  the  aama  thing  aa  to  Increase  botli 
numbers  by  10  In  the  rank  or  place  denoted  by  that  Bjure  of 
the  minuend ;  ahd  that  this  operation  does  not  alter  the  Talue 
of  the  difference,  «hile  It  render*  the  proceu  of  lubtnetlDtt  aa 
aaiT  aa  It  could  be  made  on  any  other  principte. 

To  the  tfeneral  rule.  It  may  be  of  use  to  add  thli  direction ; 
that  whet)  there  ai«  tbWet  fleuret  lu  the  inhtrahend  than  in 
end,  the  process  of  subtraction  must  be  continued  to 
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HAN. 
Do  yoti  think  that  you  are  Doit  so  faioiUar  with  the  b 


to  be  ready  for  a  third  leHon }  If  iO|  then  we 
are  now  going  to  take  up  a  very  inteieatlng  subject.  It  is  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  "the  building  up  of  ergrr  part  of 
the  body  it  dependent  on  the  matarial  oeriTed  from  uie  blood; 
and  to  And  out  ho*  thla  predou*  fluid  i*  convayed  to  BTtrx 
part,  la  the  Ol^eet  of  the  present  lewoa. 

Por    thli    elrcnlitlod    the   boat   beautiful    prorkfam    haa 
been  atHs  la  Uu   heaH,  th*    arterie*,  the  veiiu,  and  th« 


the  highest  figure  In  the  minuend,  Juat  aa  if  ciphers  were 
placed  under  each  Of  Its  figures,  where  there  are  nane  In  the 
tnbtrahend. 

Fbaot  ai  SUbiUmoR. 

The  best  and  the  earieat  proof  of  subtraction  it  to  add  thi 
Sffireme  to  the  tiiitra\»tid,  and  if  the  operation  ia  correct,  the 
aum  of  theae  two  numbera  mutt  be  equal  to  the  mimund.  The 
principle  of  this  mtthod  of  proof  is  leU-e-tidenl ;  for,  if  tki 
digh-tHtt  btUetnt  tat  HtNHbrt  he  MbU  ts  M^  Imi  rnnStr,  At  nwt 
(i  tiual  la  Iht  /staler  MMttcf.  An  ltl|eniouS  tttethod  of  pToring 
subtractionhy  Wfttnf  oat  tbHfMM,  fa  it  It  called,  waa  supplied 
by  a  correspondent,  and  inserted  in  No.  IT.,  page  64.  The 
principlea  on  which  the  four  Common  rule*  of  arithmetlo  are 
proved  if  eoMliiig  tul  Ml  niim,  will  be  explained  in  a  fntnre 
nnmbei. 

In  connexion  with  the  rule*  of  AddlltoB  and  Snbtraction, 
there  ue  two  yety  useful  theorem*,  vhlch  we  subjoin  for  the 
advantage  and  practice  of  our  readers.  Take  any  two  numbera, 
tay  12  and  8,  and  find  Ihelt  tuM  luiU  difi^tence,  namely,  20 
and  *.  Now  observe,  that  if  we  add  20  and  I,  we  have  2*, 
or  twice  the  greater  number,  II  i  and  if  aubtlact  4  froi    "" 


HO  tartibnli 


E  FuTm 


general  theor«mt  deduelble  from  thM  invariable  results, 

1. — If  Clu  turn  af  aMji  taa  Hinifera  If  addtdlo  thtir  digtrtntt, 
tht  rauU  it  dmMe  lU  jreaUr  nnMhr. 

....      ...  ..    ...    —    numewt   M 

ttrnvmbtr. 

ud  their 
en£c  ii  V2S,  what  irs  the  numbers  i 

Here,  1060+428=1178,  which  i*  the  double  of  739;  therefore 
739  is  tht  greater  number. 

Aiatn,  1(»0— 42B=62a,  wbidl  is  the  doable  efSLIi  thi 
111  ii  the  lau  number. 

Fboof.  73e-f3ll=laC0,  the  sam;  and  TS0-Ulx:4»,  the 
diSerenee. 

EuEcies.— At  an  eleetion,  the  whole  numba  ot  votatt  waa 
9068,  and  the  tuece»rul  candiJate  had  am^ority  or27S4:  how 
many  peraact  volrd  for  eacli  caodldate  ? 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  quettiont  for  ezeiciae, 
QiTBBTiDira  TOB  EsimmsB  oh  tkb  VHtoftniira  LiasoN. 

1.  Rublraet  1ZS49BT8  thim  1!S46«T89. 

2.  eabtraet  U33S44n7  ftom  !4«e7W768. 

3.  Hnd  tha  difetenoe  between  every  iwo  tuclieistta  tminbrta  Ih 
the  square  coBtBintd  In  quitloB  <,  ok  the  BtUe  ot  Simple  Addi- 
tion, page  JS,  No.  III.,  tilting  cue  alw^i  to  plate  tka  larger 
number  uppamioat — tliat  ii,  for  the  minaiDd. 

4.— Find  the  difieraaaa  belwaan  a  millioa  asd  a  thnasaiid  aad 

fi.^From  4850903  enblract  BSHS;  from  the  retniJnder  sabtraet 


andfr 


the  aame  number,  until  aremaind^  at  lastbe  obtained  fromwhld 
It  cauaot  be  tntitraeteil  ;  and  then,  tell  ho*  tnmy  Hmei  the  aulj 
traetlon  hai  been  performed. 

0.  What  is  tbe  diflerence  between  a  hundred  tbossand  atad  tei 
milliona  on*  tfatnuawd,  and  a  handnd  ■iUton*  ten  thotuand  am 

"f  lD0O00O(»l)-ia34£6788t  and,  lti8niti867-138Sni2868  ? 


'ultconary  arteiT.       K  Coroiufy  Brtnlea,       BB  Oatline  of  limp. 

Tlte  heart  ia  divided  Into  the  right  and  the  left  sides ;  and  each 
of  these  two  side*  Is  composed  of  twn  cavities,  with  muscular 
walls.  These  cavltlea  are  placed  one  above  the  other,  and 
communicate  the  one  with  the  other  by  means  of  a  large 
opening.  The  superior  cavity,  which  i*  called  the  aotide  bma. 
ita  resemblance  to  the  ear  in  shape,  and  whose  walla  are  thinner 
and  of  a  Blcbular  form,  it  In  communication  with  a  number  of 
veins  ;  while  the  inferior  cavity,  which  is  called  the  ventricle, 
from  its  sac  or  pouch-like  appearance,  and  who&e  walla  are 
thicker,  and  of  the  farm  of  a  cone  or  pyramid,  ia  in  communica- 
tion vrith  a  large  artery,  which  beaia  the  name  of  the  jLOSTa, 
and  whioh,  aubdividing  in  ita  eonrse,  terminatea  in  myriads  of 
very  minute  ramifloationt  eloaely  intnwoTcn  with  the  taitnre 
of  every  living  part. 

The  two  aidea  of  the  heart  ar*  placed  the  one  against  the 
oUier^auricle  in  contact  with  auricle,  and  ventricle  with 
vetitiicle,  and  nnited  by  riements  common  to  the  atrueture, 
and  yet  witbootany  communication  of  tlieir  cavities  witheaoh 
other.  That  is  to  aay,  auricle  do«  not  oommunicatB  with 
aKride^or  ventricle  vrithventricletbot  the  right  auricle  vritti 
the  right  ventride,  and  the  leit  aoriele  with  the  left  Tvatride. 

If  we  loiA  npoa  the  heart  ft*  rapreaenting  a  root,  and  tha 
aorlB  aa  the  principal  trunk  riling  fttnn  the  left  ventriele,  we 
•ball  discover,  bow  like  two  beautifallT  ramified  tree*,  tha 
reaaeli  in  which  the  blood  flows  graduaUy  divide  themselvaa 
into  brancbea,  and  twiga,  and  minute  mniOcation*  finer  th« 
the  haiia  of  onr  head,  aiiil  iwHiiiiale  ai  Ihaiilii  iiiiiftieimf  of  thr 
body,  the  limlia,  and  ttte  internal  oMana.  Th*  other  trunk  ia 
named  the  pduiohabt  aitbbi  which  arieai  (Toai  tbe  ti*M 
ventricle,  and  ia  extended  through  th*  langt.  We  bare  tSua 
two  ayatemictf arterie*.  WehavelkepolmonatyartetrwUnh 
ha*  ita  tnmk  in  the  right  ventricle,  and  its  SKinnltia*  in  the 
long*  or  organa  of  reapiration.  We  have  also  the  aorta,  which 
haa  its  tnuJi  in  fte  lefi  ventricle,  and  it*  extnnitla*  In  ervery 
part  of  tbe  body. 

Ifaeaeartarieavtnbea,by  wbiehthebtood  ia  dimibutad  to 
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«verrp>rti>f  tbebodr.  ■reoompoMd  of  thraa  men 
eo«U,  vhich  tcoeivB  oUier  minnte  MMriei  in  ■neh  ■ 
to  fom  >  beautiAUIj  compli- 
cated mesh  or  nciwork.    This 
Detwork  of  inull  Tesieta  may 
ba  Tf^^irded  m  the  mianMst 
■nbdiniioni  of  the  reiiu  and    j 
■rtfiriei    b^tireen    which    it 
.■omes,  and    through  which 
the  blood  hu  to  trmrel  from 
tha  one  to  the  other.    Por 
not  only  d< 

vltli  etbohf  aw]  tlui 

I    DiiMbatiOD  of  upiUuia  «r    null 

.   .. .    .    .    _J       ble«d-iiH(li  u  tb*  lurbn  bT  Ihs 

Jiituit  from  the  heart,  bot      •itoalth.fofw. 
the  arttsua  deliTv  the  Uood  into  the  M^illarj  network,  and 
from  thence  the  Tcda*   receiTe  it,  baoaoM  in  that  delieata 
network  the  Teina  ie«n  to  originate, 

Aa  it  ia  the  oSoe  of  the  aiteriea  to  conrej  the  blood  from 
the  heart,  ao  il  ia  theofflce  of  the  reina  to  oonvaj  It  back  to 
the  aame  mat  centie.  From  the  eztnaitiet  of  the  artcrica 
in  which  tuay  haT*  their  origin,  we  can  ttace  then  back  till 
thay  tsminaia  in  the  atiriclea  of  the  heart,  through  tha  vana 
ena  in  the  riibt,  and  through  the  pnlotuiaiy  Toiniin  the  left. 


Hu  blood  il  iMonied  &om  ererjr  put  of  the  body,  except  the 
Innn,  into  the  light  auricle  ftomthc  three  following  iouroea: — 

Tlaa  TwtA  oa*A  •nrsaioa,  which  bring*  it  Erom  the  bead, 
neck,  Chen,  and  laperior  eitremitiei. 

TheTBtA  CATA  tNnnioa,  which  bringi  it  from  the  abdomen 
or  belly,  and  the  inferior  extremitiea. 

The  oonoxAXT  van,  which  rvedrea  it  from  the  eoroiMry 
arteriea  of  the  heart. 

Toa  will  now  Terr  natunlly  aak — and  how  ia  the  blood  from 
tha    lunga  retnnieil}     After  coming  into  contact  with  the 


The 
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pwt  of  the  body,  and  1 

of  tha  Tsna  cava  in  tha  right  aoiiele.    The  other  liai  it 

or  flfT""*^**  in  tha  organ*  of  rtapiration,  and  teiminatea  b 
meana  of  tha  four  tmnka  of  the  rtruaoKisT  tvih  in  the  la 
Mrielcof  tbehaut. 

What,  than,  1*  the  diflvenee  between  an  arterr  and  a  vein 
"    '      '"      D  artery  ia  diatingniahed  by  iti  pnlaaticni      Tt 


tingniahed  by 
1  wave  wliieh 


...dtrarebonwarda  throngh  the  whole  arterial  lyitem. 

Whan  yoar  doctor  wanta  to  feel  yonr  pnlM  he  pnta  hia  finger 
open  joorwriataa  bring  more  cooTcnient;  bnt  wepnlaeianot 


f^nfiflt^  to  thewriat.  There  h  another  method  of  dl«tiag«l«h- 
ing  an  artery.  It  ia  thit.  If  it  be  woonded,  or  if  you  eat  iX, 
the  Uood  eacapei  brjeta.  But  a  Ton  dots  not  pulaate,  and  it* 
blood  il  of  a  much  duker  colour.  The  wall*  of  teina  are  tbm, 
and  tott,  and  but  ilightly  elaitic,  while  iboae  of  the  artniaa 
are  thick,  and  firm,  and  elutic  in  a  high  degree. 

Tha  direction  of  the  blood  in  thui  arterial  and  Tcaom 
Tuafli  il  conitant;  but  reladTely  to  the  heart,  which  ii  tlioir 
eomnum  centre,  thia  direction  ii  both  centripeUl  and  ooitri- 
fugal.  In  the  Tsnoni  lyitem  it  ii  centripetal — the  blood  beaiy 
oonveyed  from  all  parti  of  the  body  to  the  right  aoiiela  throon 
the  Tana  cara,  and  £rom  the  lungi  to  the  left  aaiicls  by  tM 
ptilnumary  Teina.  In  the  arterial  ayatem  it  ia  oantrifugal — 
the  blood  being  carried  from  the  risht  Tentriola  t"  -*-  -  -  -' 
ef  (he  longi  or  reapiraiory  onan*  through  tha  n 


tha  tMdy  through  the  medium  of  the  aorta.  8noh  ia  the 
wondtoua  m—'ifnia™  which  dataiminea  and  dlr«ett  tha  eir««- 
lation  of  tha  blood. 

In  the  courte  of  it*  circulation  the  blood  ia  fimnd  ta  be  im 
two  entirely  difforent  eondiliODl— it  ia  partly  arterial,  and 
partly  Tenoiu.  It  ia  the  blood,  a*  it  exiiti  in  the  artviea,  whidi 
only  il  eatable  of  aSotding  nouriihtnant,  and  ct  luppwtuig 
life.  What,  iheo,  beeomea  of  tha  blood  in  tha  Ttdna  )  On 
aniTing  at  the  tight  amiela  of  the  baait,  the  anricla  eoatracCi, 


and  aendi  tha  blood  into  the  right  Tentriclai  Ihii  aflab  ■■ 
Mimnlated  to  oonttaction,  and  the  blood  ii  propelled  into  the 
pulmonary  artery,  out  of  which,  by  a  limilar  cootnctloB,  it 
11  foraed  into  tha  tmaller  branchei  of  the  artery,  and  these 
bring  it  into  contact  with  the  inipired  air  in  the  lungi.  On 
iMitiliili  the  lungi,  the  blood  ii  of  a  duk  red  hue  approsching 
to  pnrpb,  bntleatei  them  of  a  bright  Bond  colour  ipproaching 
to  acanet.  Thia  change  a  due  lo  the  eliminition  or  diichargc 
of  carbonic  add  gaa,  and  the  imbibing  of  oxygen  &om  the  air. 
EaTingthna  loatita  luperfiuonicarbon,  and  hating  in  opacity 


.  .  the  left  auriole  of 

the  heart,  which  oeing  etimulated  to  contraction  propeia  the 
blood  into  tha  left  Tentricle,  which  in  it*  turn  alio  nmtraeta, 
and  tbrcaa  the  fluid  into  the  aorta,  which,  at  wr  biTe  ae«n. 
diTidea  and  cnbdiTidaa  in  iii  couiw,  and  ultimately  lermioatr* 
in  a  multitude  of  thread-like  branchea,  which  become  tnier- 
woTcn  with  tha  rery  texture  of  erery  liTin^  part.  In  thne 
minute  Teaieli  the  Teini  hste  their  origm.  Theae  tpiui 
gradually  coaleice  and  form  iBrger  Irunlii,  till  at  lait  ihey 
terminate  in  two,  and  by  theie  two  the  whole  curreni  of  ihc 
TCDoni  blood  ia  brought  back  in  a  directioQ  coulTiTy  to  that 
of  the  arterial  blood,  again  puaee  into  the  lunga  to  undergo  thf 
same  purifying  proocH  aa  before,  and  ia  again  conveyed  lo  thf 
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Mt  tide  of  the  heart  to  be  put  in  drculition.  The  time  oocu* 
vied  in  this  circulation  may  be  eighty,  a  hundred,  or  a 
Aundred  and  twenty  seconds  ox  tune. 

Bach  of  the  cavitieB  of  the  heart  presents  alternately  two 
opposite  states— one  of  dilatation,  and  the  other  of  oontraetion. 
unring  the  relaxation,  the  walls  permit  the  caTity  to  be  filled 
and  distended  by  the  introduetion  of  the  blood ;  bat  daring 
the  contraction,  the  walls  diminish  in  their  lensth,  energetically 
approach  each  other  till  they  come  close  togeuer,  force  out  all 
the  blood,  and  lesre  no  cavity  whaterer.  Let  as  try  to  under- 
stand this.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  left  auricle  is  jQlled  and 
distended  \ry  the  flowinc  in  of  arterialised  blood  from  the  four 
pulmonary  Teina ;  it  suddenly  and  energetically  contracts,  and 
oy  ezpellmg  the  blood  ceases  to  present  a  cavity :  it  so  happens 
that  at  the  rery  same  instant  the  leftTentricle  is  in  a  state  of  re- 
laxation, and  its  walls  ofSering  no  resistance  to  the  introduction 
of  the  blood,  the  blood  by  means  of  a  free  opening  i^ich  enables 
the  cavity  of  theventride  to  communicate  with  the  cell  of  the 
auricle,  briskly  flows  into  the  ventricle  and  fills  it. 

But  how  is  the  blood  which  has  thus  passed  into  the  ventricle 
prevented  from  flowing  back  into  the  auricle  if  there  be  a 
free  passage  between  those  two  cavities }  To  provide  against 
this  there  exists  in  the  heart  itself  a  beautiful  little  apparatus 
which  hermetically  seals  this  opening  at  the  very  same  moment 
that  the  ventricle  contracts.  If  you  wiU  carefully  examine 
the  two  engravings  (see  page  68)  you  will  the  better  be  able  to 
discover  how  this  little  apparatus  works.  In  the  engraving  to 
the  left  you  have  the  ventride  laid  opeif;  and  you  trace  a  ring 
composed  of  strong  tendon,  very  tough  and  without  extension, 
whose  superior  boraer  (a)  surrounds  the  free  passage  between 
the  ventnde  and  the  auxicle,and  whose  inferior  border  plunges 
into  the  cavity  of  the  ventride  itself.  This  infoior  border  gives 
attachment  to  two  series  of  firm,  yet  strons  cords,  the  one  (b) 
anterior,  and  the  other  (e)  posterior,  and  whidi  are  seen  to  fix 
themselves  in  the  summit  of  two  muscular  columns  (df)  de- 
tatched  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  cavity. 
Saeh  of  these  two  cdumns  exhibits  two  Juttings  or  projections, 
separated  by  a  little  cutter.  Look  now  at  ue  engraving  on 
the  right,  and  yon  will  see  that  at  the  moment  of  contraction 
those  two  columns  (^if)  approach  each  other  till  they  come 
into  coDtact,  and  embrace  each  other  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  right  projection  of  the  anterior  column  fills  up  the  gutter 
of  the  posterior  column,  and  the  left  projection  of  the  pos- 
terior column  fills  up  the  gutter  of  the  anterior  column. 
The  two  columns  aro  now  seen  to  make  but  one.  The  cords, 
bent  by  the  abridgment  or  shortenins  of  the  columns,  have 
been  dnwn  out,  and  with  them  the  inferior  edge  of  the  tendon- 
ous  ring,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cords  have  oecome  vertical, 
the  ring  drawn  together,  folded  and  knit,  and  dosed  like  the 
mouth  of  a  purse. 

Bat  this  is  not  all.  To  this  tendonous  ring,  which  encircles 
the  orifice  or  opening  between  the  auride  and  ventride, 
there  is  fixed  the  base  of  a  vdve,  which  in  the  left  divi- 
sion of  the  heart  is  called  the  mitral  valve,  from  its  likeness 
to  a  bishop's  mitre.  This  valve  is  brought  into  action 
at  the  moment  in  whidi  the  ventride  begins  to  contract. 
As  the  contracting  walls  of  the  ventride  press  on  the 
blood,  the  valve  is  jiressed  up  by  it  towards  the  opening  be- 
tween the  two  cavities  of  the  auride  and  the  ventride,  and 
completely  doses  it.  Or,  if  possible,  to  put  it  in  yet  simpler 
words,  the  flaps  of  the  vdve,  which  are  completely  thrown 
back  during  the  rush  of  blood  from  the  auride  to  the  ventride, 
are  now  drawn  Into  a  position  to  aUow  the  blood  to  get  behind 
them  and  bring  them  together,  so  as  completely  to  dose  the 
passage. 

The  walls  of  the  left  ventride  am  considerably  thicker  than 
those  of  the  right,  and  their  power  of  contraction  is  greater. 
This  difference,  which  is  as  three  to  one,  is  required  by  the 
force  necessary  to  drive  the  blood  into  the  aorta,  and  through 
this  large  artery  into  every  part  of  the  body.  It  requires  but 
little  force  to  send  the  bl(K>a  into  the  pulmonary  vessels. 

We  have  seen  that  the  heart  has  four  distinct  cavities.  Kow 
each  of  these  cavities  is  nearly  equal  in  capacity— each  of  them 
xn  the  foll-sised  heart  holding  alwut  two  ounces  of  fluid.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  quantity  of  blood  which  i^  sent  forth  at  each 
successive  contraction  of  the  ventrides.  The  whole  quantity 
of  blood  seems  to  be  about  one-flfth  of  the  entire  weight 
of  the  body.      Suppose  a  man  to  weigh  one  hundred  and 


sixty  pounds,  he  would  have  in  his  body  two-and-thirty 
pounds  of  blood  ;  and  if  we  allow  seventy-flve  pulsations 
to  a  minute,  then  if  we  multiply  these  seventy-five  pulsa- 
tions by  the  two  ounces  of  blood  propelled  at  each  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventrides,  we  shall  find  tiiat  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ounces  of  blood  must  pass  through  each 
ventride  of  the  heart  in  that  short  space  of  time.  At  this  rate 
it  would  require  more  than  three  minutes  and  a  half  to  perform 
the  entire  circulation.  It  may,  however,  be  effected  in  one- 
third  of  that  time. 

We  have  something  more  to  say  of  the  blood— of  its  compo- 
sition and  its  use — ^but  we  must  reserve  it  for  our  next  lesson. 

QUBSTIOKS  poa  BxAMINATIOir. 

What  provision  do  we  find  in  the  body  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  ? 

How  is  the  heart  divided,  and  of  how  many  cavities  does  H 
consist? 

How  are  these  cavities  situated  in  relation  to  each  other,  and 
what  are  tiieir  names  ? 

Why  is  the  superior  cavity  called  an  auricle,  and  the  inferior 
cavity  a  ventride  ? 

Do  these  carities  eommunieato  with  each  other,  and  in  what  way  ? 

What  great  artery  srises  from  the  left  ventricle,  and  whither 
docs  it  reach  in  ito  ramifications  ? 

What  artery  arises  from  the  right  ventricle,  and  to  what  does  it 
extend? 

Oive  the  two  systems  of  arteries  in  their  origin  and  progress. 

In  what  do  the  arteries  terminate  and  the  veins  begin  ? 

What  is  the  office  of  the  arteries  and  the  veins  ? 

From  what  three  sources  is  the  blood  returned  from  every  part 
of  the  body  to  the  heart  ? 

How  is  the  blood  returned  from  the  lunn  ? 

Oive  the  two  systems  of  veins  in  their  origin  and  progress. 

What  is  the  differenee  between  an  artery  and  a  vein  ? 

When  is  the   direction  of  the  blood  eencripetd,  and  when 
centrifugal  ? 

What  are  the  two  conditions  in  which  the  blood  is  found  to  exist 
in  the  human  body  ? 

What  becomes  of  the  venous  blood  ? 

Beteribe  the  circulation. 

Has  each  earity  of  the  heart  the  power  to  dilate  and  contract  ? 

What  takes  place  during  these  two  opposite  stetes  ? 

How  is  the  blood  prevented  from  flowing  back  after  it  has  emptied 
itself  from  one  cavity  into  another  ? 

Why  are  the  waUs  of  the  left  ventride  thieker  than  the  right  ? 

'What  is  the  eapadty  of  each  cavity  of  the  heart  ? 

What  is  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  ? 

How  long  does  it  require  for  the  blood  to  perfonn  an  entire  cir- 
culation? 


LESSONS   IN  LATIN.— No.IV. 

By  John  B.  Bbabs,  D.D. 

NOX7N8,  SUBSTANTIVE  AND  ADJECTIVB— Cofi<iiMi«i. 

Wb  now  pass  on  to  the  severd  dedensions.    By  dedenaiooi 
you  know,  is  meant  the  manner  of  forming  the  cases  of 
noun. 

FiBST  Dbolsmsiov. 

Sign  A£  m  Me  Oaiirtoe  56yiifar 

CUflii-sxnnios  with  the  BwoHim  Snum. 


Oa$m. 

flB^piMflr. 

Caaa. 

PhtraL 

LAn*.        EvousB. 

hjoa. 

JStfOUfll 

Ncm. 

-ft              (subject) 

Nom. 

-fte 

rsnitfeet) 

Gen. 

-fte               or 

Gen. 

■4rBm 

y 

Dat. 

-ia             tow/br 

Dat. 

-a 

to  ot  /or 

Aoo. 

-ftm             (otdect) 

Aoo. 

•^ 

(olileet) 

Voc 

-«                   Ot 

Voc. 

-fte 

Ot 

Abl. 

-d        biftWUh^CT/rom 

Abl. 

-a 

b^,witk,otJHm 

Here  you  may  remark  that  in  the  tkigmbr  two  case-endings 
are  the  same — ^namely,  thoae  of  the  nominative  and  the  voca- 
tive, both  being  a;  and  that  in  the  phmU  taken  with  the 
singular,  four  case-endings  are  the  same — naindy,  in  the 
plural  thoae  of  the  nominative  and  the  vocative;  in  the  aingu- 
far,  the  genitive  and  the  dative.  This  undoubtedly  is  a  detect 
in  the  language.  By  practice  onlv  can  you  leam  in  reading 
to  ascertain  which,  in  any  particular  instance,  the  writer  in- 
tended ;  the  difficulty,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  you  — *-*^ 
imagine. 


i 


THE  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


mmShr  fanuB  I  idviM  joa  to  Imth  by 
lyt ;    first  vertically,  that  is  irom  top  to 
;  70a  win  thai  we  the  identity  in  form  of  the  aojec- 
live  viUi  the  cwucgponding  noon.    Thenleam  it  from  the  lett 
to  the  n^it ;  thos  amplue,  ampUu  amplom ;  leeming  the 
fint  and  then  the  plural.    Finally  leain  the  caae- 
twow«y.;thuaN.   O.  D.  Ac.  V.  Ab. 

K.  ■■,  #1  Ml,  %^.  Ton  cannot  bestow  too  much  paina  in 
youndf  pcHiMtly  familiar  witheach  dedenaion,  each 
%  eedi  fonn,aa  yougo  forward.  There  ia  a  good  Latin 
aayi  "featina  lente,"  literally  Aa$tm  W^«^,  or 
aa  the  Bngliah  prorerb  aaya  "  ilow  but  aare."  In  grammati- 
cal atad&ea  the  obaerrance  of  the  proTerb  if  rery  aerrioeable. 

Thea4ieetiTe  liber,  yViM,  ia  declined  lihethe  noun  puer.  The 
•Jjeeiiye  puleher,  /etr  or  hmOifiUf  ia  deolined  like  the  noun 
acer.  Luier  in  the  feminine  gender  is  libera,  and  libera  ia  de- 
cfiaed  like  mensa.  In  the  neuter  gender,  it  is  liberum,  and 
Uberum  is  declined  like  helium.  I  will  gire  you  the  forms  in 
lafl  ci  both  liber,  libera,  liberum,  and  pulcher,  pulchra,  pul- 
cfarum. 

ADtmantM  or  Tubb  Tbbkixatioiib. 

Szamvui  :— liber, /Iw. 


V.    Uber  UWra  UMram 

e.    Ubiri  UMra  UMrt 

D.    HHio  UMrae  liMro 

Ao.  llbfona  Ub&ram  UMnna 

Y.    UbBr  UMra  UMram 

Ab.  libiio  ISMra  UMro 


D.  paUhcr     pnlelira    polehrem 
O.  palofari     pelelirae  polebri 
D.  pnlehrD     polelifae  pnlekio 
▲e.  pwtohnini  palehram  pnlehmm 
y.  pakhcr     palohra    pnlebram 
▲b.polehro     pvlehra    palohro 


IlbSri          UMrae  UMra 
UMraran    UMranm 

UbMs         UMito  UMris 

UMras        Ubiraa  UMra 

UMri          UMrae  UMra 

UMris         UMUs  UMiis 

-Pnldier,  >fari^. 

Piwvl. 

polefail        palehrae  polehra 
paldmnm  palehnuiun  polehranm 

pulehrii       paloliilB  pvlehftt 

palehroi       palebns  pulchra 

polehrt        pnlohrae  pnlohrm 

polohils       polehrto  pelehris 


N.B. — The  ck  ia  pronounced  like  i.  thus,  pulAer,  pnlira, 
pnUrum,  ftc. 

ExBBmsas. — ^Form,  according  to  the  modela  just  giTen, 
pulcher  hortus,  a  hmisUfui  gardm  ;  femina  bona,  «  fiod  looeuNi ; 
cocenplum  bonum,  a  gpod  tmnfU ;  Tir  magnus,  a  frmi  smm  ; 
OTum  magnum,  a  Urp  $0$:  agar  fseundus,  mfiitUJmlJUd;  liber 
puer,  afim  ho^ ;  scriba  bonus,  agpod  writer, 

FiUus,  a  son,  makea-  in  the  vocatiTe  singular  fill,  and  men* 
in  the  TocatiTe  singular  makea  mi,  as,  Omifill!  0  m^  9omf 
but  filia,  m  dmigkUr,  makee  in  the  TocatiTe  singular  ftlla,  and 
meMw  in  the  neuter  makea  meMm,  as,  O  mea  filia!  0  mg 
dmtfkfw  I  O  menm  oi&cium  I  0  my  Acf^  / 

Proper  namea  ending  in  tw  haTe  t  in  the  ToeatiTe  aingular, 
aa TuIInm,  O TuUi :  Yirgiliw,  O  Virglli;  MercurtM,  O  Mer- 
elK ;  AntontKff,  O  Antoni. 

Deus,  6M;  haa  in  the  TocatiTe  aingular  detts ;  in  the  plural 
it  ia  thus  declined :  N.  dit,  G.  deorwa,  D.  diit,  Ac.  deoi, 
▼.  dit,  Ab.  diif. 

YOOABOLA&T. 

Bquns,  -i,  m.,  a  hone;  fecundut,  -a,  -um,yWM(/W;  frumentnm, 
•i,  n..  €om;  granum,  -I,  n.,  a  grmn  ;  jobs,  -ae,  f.,  a  mene;  mnaea, 
-ae,  f.,  a  fg;  molestus,  -a,  -um,  troMetomt:  Tariai,  -s,  -am, 
eortoiM;  fireo,  2,  I  hmiome  ffrmn,  or  / become  eirong  ;  eolo,  3,  / 
ciiftMNi<e,  /  AoMOMr,  or  Iworehip;  eommitto,  S,Iiniruei;  carro,  3, 
/  nm :  hinnio,  4, 1  neigh  ;  eel«riter,  neiftly  ;  longus,  -a,  -urn,  iong; 
rego,  3, 1  guide f  or  ItuU;  templum,  -i,  n.,  a  iempU, 

LATiir-BiroLisH. 
Bquns  hinnit ;  jaba  eqni  est  pulchra ;  museae  sunt  molettae  ; 
sunt  ne  museae  molestae  f  boni  djidpoU  non  sunt  moletti;  longa 
bella  sunt  molesta;  equi  celeritur  currant;  Tir  regit  equum  ; 
equus  regitur  a  Tiro ;  equo  pulchro  deleetor ;  agri  sunt  fecundi ; 
herbae  agrorum  sunt  Tariae;  agricSla  eommittit  agris  grana 
frumenti ;  agrioSla  eoUt  agree ;  quam  puiehre  lirentur  agn  ?  in 
agris  florent  Tariae  herbae. 

Bholish-Latut. 
The  field  is  fruitful ;  are  the  fields  fruitful  ?  wars  are  not  fruit- 
ful ;  fields  are  ealtiTated ;  tou  honour  (worship)  the  goda ;  the 
gods  are  honoured  by  Tally  (ToUina) :  the  horse  and  the  mare 
are  gmded  by  the  man  •  ho«r«  run  swiftly  ;  do  goats  run  swiftly  ? 


fiiee  are  (there  are  fliee)  ia  the  beautlftil  garden ;  thou  intruateat 
the  horse  to  the  field ;  good  eeholars  are  honoured.  O  my  son . 
templts  are  intrusted  to  the  gods  and  goddesses ;  O.  Antony,  the 
gods  and  goddeeses  are  wonhtpped  m  temples ;  O  good  Ood  ! 
thou  art  worshipped  in  the  fruitful  fields ;  good  men  are  honoured 
by  their  sons  and  their  daughters. 

QvBSnoirs  tob  BxAiOKATioy. 

What  BagUah  worda  are  formed  from  the  Latin  wwda  em- 
ployed in  this  lesson  ?  For  what  Latin  worda,  emptoyed  in  thia 
leason,  are  the  following  Bnglish  words  ?««amely,  chMhSS; 


.  _  .  _  .  ^  Ascertain  br  the  aid  of  the  Latin 
the  esaet  meaning  of  eaeh  of  these  BngUsa  worde.  What  ia  the 
gender  of  the  nouos  of  the  first  decleuAion  ?  State  the  ezcep- 
BOBs.  What  is  the  gender  of  noons  ending  in  es,*  end  nouns 
endine  in  isn  ?  When  Is  the  instrument  after  a  pasaiTe  Terb  aceoaa- 
paniea  by  the  preposition  a }  and  when  does  it  stand  without  that 
preposition  ?  Why  do  you  find  in  this  lesson  such  forms  as  boni 
naatoe,  and  bono  nautd  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  eil  aiAf  ?  What 
is  the  ToeatiTe  aingolar  of  flnf  and  of  4eee  i 
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FL0WBB8. 

FLowna  are  tmoag  the  moat  eKquisite  objoeta  of  the  Tcg«t»> 
ble  world.  How  Tarioua  their  forma,  how  baenttfnl  their 
tints,  how  delightful  their  perfomea.  No  two  are  eznctly 
alike,  eyen  when  they  are  of  the  same  speeies,  and  grow  <m 
the  aame  stalk.  Then  flowers  do  not  all  unfold  at  once»  but 
appear  in  a  wisely-ordered  succession ;  and  thus,  short-liTed 
as  they  are,  we  hare  them  almoat  all  the  year  round.  Firat 
comes  the  snow-drop,  which  presents  its  modest  milk-white 
flower  to  our  notice  early  in  February;  next  the  crocoa 
appears,  but  in  its  timidity,  keeps  doee  to  the  earth ;  then 
rises  the  Tiolct,  arrayed  in  beauty  and  breathing  fragrance* 
with  the  polyanthua  and  auricula  aa  her  courtly  attendants ; 
afterwards  rsinbow-headed  tulips  sprins  forth  richly,  and 
aiiemonies  follow  in  their  train ;  while  Uie  ranuneulua,  the 
lily,  the  carnation,  and  the  queen-like  roee,  with  othcra  too 
numerous  to  be  told,  close  the  gay  and  lovely  prooeaaion. 

Flowers  are  not  only  the  last,  but  the  moat  elaborated  organe 
of  the  Tegetable  ayatem.  Whether  we  contemplate  the  beauty 
of  their  forma,  the  aplendour  of  their  colours,  or  the  delicione 
fragrance  they  everywhere  breathe  around  ua ;  or  whether, 
penetrating  beneath  the  aurface,  we  aurrey  the  delicacy  ol 
their  atructure,  and  inTeatigate  the  peculiar  ftonctiona  they 
perform,  we  cannot  but  M,  the  greatest  admiration  of  the 
akill  with  which,  in  a  eompaaa  ao  amall,  and  by  maana 
apparently  ao  simple,  such  a  aeriea  of  actions,  terminating  in 
reaulta  so  Taried  and  important,  can  at  once  be  combined  and 
regulated. 

Man  alone,  of  all  sentient  beinn,  appears  peculiarly  fomed 
to  deriTo  pleasure  from  a  sense  of  the  graoenil  and  beantifiiU 
and  from  inh^iwg  a  delicious  perfume.  Flowers,  there- 
fore, seem  to  be  almoat  exduslTely  formed  for  his  benefit,  con* 
sidering  them  aa  a  mere  aource  of  innocent  Ratification.  It 
is  true  that  the  eyes  of  other  creaturea  are  often  more  acute 
than  thoae  of  the  human  species  in  distinguishing  between 
what  is  beautiful  or  nutriuous  in  their  food ;  whDe  to  the 
same  objecU  their  olfactory  nerrea  are  remarkably  alive.  But, 
whatever  enjoyment  flowers  may  yield  them,  there  are  delicate 
sensations  connected  with  the  mental  faculties,  and  heightened 
by  agreeable  associations,  arising  from  the  brilliancy  and 
harmony  of  colours,  from  elegance  of  form,  and  from  aweec- 
ness  of  odour,  to  which  they  must  be  insensible. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  pleasures  thus  yielded  by 
flowers  to  the  human  faculty,  these  lovely  and  ouioiia  pso* 


•  Th«r«  M«  a  few  •xccptioot  to  th«  nil*  m  gWvk  in  the  text ;  bet  ia  thia 

Etnnal  ouUiot  thev  art  not  |iv«B,  in  order  that  the  •tadent*B  miod  aMty 
e  eonfnted.  Tboee  who  wlah  to  enter  oMre  minutely  late  the  eaUect  r 
find  the  infomation  In  Zompt'i  Latin  Oraounar,  traaalated  by  8eh 
See  also  the  aaihor'e  '*  Latin  Made  Eaiy.**  fourth  edition  poet  ready),  . 
3t.  8d.  The  work  containe  eopiooi  examplea,  with  a  Latu-BncUaa  a&d  as 
Enfiiih-LaUn  Toeabulary  of  all  the  worde,  aa  well  ae  a  geaeral  index  «r 
•nbjccta,  forming  a  complete  introduction  to  the  readinf  aad  w-^^"  -^ 
Latia  proce.    It  le  puttliebed  by  Simpkln.  Mafahsll,  aaCOo.,  ef 


proce 
aad  may  be  proeored  thnmc^  say 


Use. 


LESSONS  IN  BOTANY. 


dncttoni  are  nuule  to  HabBerrsiomehigUT-important  functions 
■1  nipaeta  the  economy  of  the  planu  themielTe*,  u  well  aa 
in  reference  to  the  uimil  world.  And,  in  this  point  of  new, 
the*  ue  now,  mora  particularlT,  to  receire  our  attention. 

"Hie  eal^-r,  or  flower  cup,  forma  a  covering  to  ahelter  and 
defend  the  bud  oefore  it  expands.  It  cotuista  of  sereral  parte 
which  resemble  amall  leaTca  both  in  form  and  colour,  and 
probkblT  act  in  the  aame  manner.  This  part  Yaries,  so  that 
in  tkt  hemlock  it  la  b  ftiu* ;  in  the  haael,  a  eetkin-  in  the 
dnflbdil,  a  tkfoth;  in  the  oat  and  the  Brasses,  a  Awl; in 
mowM,  a  twtl;  in  mushrooms,  aMrtoM;  andinthepolyanchna 
■  evp. 

A.boTe  the  calyx  rise*  tiie  eareOa,  at  bloasom,  the  coloured  part 
of  the  flower.  It  cooiiats  of  seTeral^tob,  distinct  or  separate, 
or  else  forniing  a  corolla  of  one  ainrie  piece,  in  whioh  caae  the 
flower  ia  called  maivipitaloia.  When  the  petals  first  espand, 
they  aene  to  protect  the  delicate  ergazis  in  the  centre,  and 
also  to  reflect  the  son's  rays  on  them,  thug  aiding  that  orb  in 
ita  genial  influenoa.  When  they  are  full-grown,  this  heat 
is  no  lancer  neoeasary ;  and  aa  light  and  air  ue  now  beneficial, 
the  petab  expand,  learing  thsae  delicate  parts  to  enjoy  V.\'\r 


The  ttaiatru  are  little  bodiea,  haling  yellow  heads  mounted 
on  long  stalks,  which  are  seen  around,  but  not  in  the  centre  of 
theflDWec.  These  stalks  are  calledjUsHwnti;  whilst  the  heads 
are  called  the  attAtrt  (fig.  3).  In  the  flower  of  the  almond 
(fig.  3),  the  petals  and  the  stamens  are  united  to  the  calyi, 
while  the  piatU  Is  free. 


Pi,.  I 


Fig.>. 


Fil.3 


D  partially  or  completely  eovemd  by  the  alK, 
.1...1..1..  K—  *h.i- 1..—...  »....^_^^  BO  as  to  form 

— „ Such  apparent  irregularities  result  from  theuneqnal 

development  of  the  different  parts  of  the  aame  shoot,  and  from 
of  these  parti  to  each  other  id  Tarions  waja ;  ao 
that  the  whole  form  of  the  flower  aometimes  appean  com* 
pletely  changed,  and  there  ia  only  one  direction  in  which  it 
~  m  be  divided  into  halves. 
Among  these  irre^az  oorollaa  may  be  mailed  the  labiate, 
'  lipptd  |,fig.  6),  havmg  two  divisions  of  the  part  in  the  form 
of  lips,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  mouth ;  the  upper  cue 

rsed  usually  of  two  pieces,  and  the  lower  of  three,  sepa- 
by  a  hiatus  or  gap.  When  the  lower  lip  ia  pressed 
a«ainst  the  upper,  ao  as  to  leave  only  a  cbink  between  them, 
the  corolla  is  said  to  be  masked,  as  in  Snapdragon,  Progs- 
mouth  (fig.  7),  and  some  other  plants. 

The^'^(flK.  8.)  occupies  the  centre,  or  axiaof  the  flower, 
and  is  aurrounded  by  the  stamens  and  floral  envelopes  when 
present.  It  ia  composed  raF  three  pans :  the 
gtmun,  the  ttytt,  and  the  ttidnta.  The  germen,  varying  in 
form  in  different  plants,  is  always  placed  Iwlow  the  style,  and 
contains  the  embryo  seeds.  The  style  is  placed  on  the  germen, 
and,  like  the  stigma,  haa  a  variety  of  forms.  In  many  planta 
the  pistil  and  stamens  ara  in  the  aame  flower,  as  here  described; 
but  in  other  plants  one  fiower  contains  the  pistil,  and  another 
the  stamens,  while  in  a  third  claaa,  the  piatAs  are  in  one  plant 
and  the  stamens  in  another,  aa  in  the  nettle,  the  male  and 
femnle  plants  growing  in  adjoining  patches. 

Like  the  other  organs,  the  piatu  consista  of  one  or  more 
modified  leaves,  which,  in  this  instance,  are  called  vaytU,  from 
the  Greek  word  for  fruit.  There  ara  many  points  of  resem- 
blance between  them  and  leaves.  When  a  pii>til  conaists  of  a 
single  carpel,  it  ia  linpU .-  when  it  is  composed  of  several  oar- 
_.i_  ,^  i — .,_3  --tpofiad.    In  ihe  double  flowering  cherry  no 


In  the  Araliaapinosa  (fig.  1),  the  calyx,  petals,  and  man 
are  united  to  the  pistil,  and  the  two  latter  appear  to 
from  the  point  where  the  calyx  joins  the  upper  part  of  the 
pistil.  These  varied  arrangements  of  parla  have  given  rise  to 
eertain  divisions  in  daasifleatian,  to  which  we  must  hereafter 
paiticulaily  allude- 
Some  coroUas  are  irregular.  The  most  marked  of  these  t 
among  the  pea  tribe,  m  whioh  there  are  five  petals: 
Pi**-  Vlj-S. 


to  the  axis,  usually  larger  than  the  rest,  (t  &g  61 
wr  tiMn.  called  the  stefarrf,-  two  late^  .,  th. 


Fij.T. 


¥\t.  B.         Fig,  J. 


fruit  is  produced,  aud  the  piatil  consisis  uBually  of  several 
leavee.  But  when  the  single  flowering  uhi-riy  is  Giamioed,  it 
is  found  that,  in  place  of  folded  leaven,  there  sppcara  a  single 
body,  called  the  ovary,  and  containing  n  single  ovitU  (&g.  9]  ; 
which  shows  also  the  section  of  a  pisttl. 

Compound,  or  more  properly,  aggregate  flo were,  invite  our 
attention,  and  may  be  easily  observed.  Each  bloesom  of  the 
daisy,  for  example,  is  composed  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  other  flowers,  or  florets,  all  of  them  perfect,  each 
having  all  the  parts  that  constitute  a  flower,  and,  therefore,  as 
complete  aa  a  lily  or  a  hyacinth,  Each  of  the  flower  leaves, 
usually  white  above  and  crimson  underneath,  forming  a  kind 
of  circular  coronet  around  the  fiower,  though  they  appear  to 
be  no  more  than  little  petals,  are  in  reality  complete  flowers, 
as  well  as  each  of  the  small  yellow  things  within  this  coronal 
dTCle,  which  a  young  botanist  might  mistake  for  stamens. 

When,  however,  a  little  ej:perience  baa  been  ncquirrd,  with 
tlie  aid  of  a  good  microacope  the  truth  of  thii  atatemeni  may 
easily  be  verified.  For  example,  if  he  pull  out  one  of  the 
white  coronal  iEoweri  from  the  ciruumferenco  of  the  circle,  he 
will  at  first  think  it  is  flat  fri»n  one  end  to  the  olher,  though, 
on  looking  carefully  at  the  end  by  which-  it  was  fastened  into 
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tlM  rim  of  the  ^uk,  he  insj  percelTe  tiiat  it  !■  not  flftt,  but 
9Ptt&d  md  hdlloW)  in  the  hm  of  a  tube,  while  a  tittle  thread, 
ending  in  a  eunred  lork,  like  two  homi,  amet  out  of  the  tube. 
Thie  le  the  pistil  of  the  floret,  which  ia  only  flat  at  iti  outer 
•stremitT,  uid  the  tame  holda  true  of  each  of  the  white  flower 
leafet  all  round  the  coronal  drele. 

If  now  the  young  botaniat  ezaninea  the  central  or  yel- 
low part  of  the  diik,  which  riiea  in  a  tort  of  cone  within  the 
circle  of  white  floreta,  if  thelilonom  be  tuAciently  a^Tanced, 
he  will  Me  each  of  the  yellow  floreti  open  in  ihe  middle,  and 
put  into  teYeral  parte ;  this,  when  e&jmined  by  means  of  a 
micyosoope,  or  f  small  pocket  magnifying-  glaa^,  will  exhibit  a 
pidtU  surrounded  with  anthers,  not  umike  in  form  to  the 
larger  nowers.  When  the  yellow  florets  of  the  centre  are 
closed  at  top  with  a  round,  smooth  bulginR,  they  are  not  yet 

?xpanded,  and  may  be  considered  as  simuar  to  flower-buda. 
'hey  begin  to  expand  successiTcly  flrom  the  circumference 
towards  me  centre. 

We  may  now  look,  in  conduding  this  lesson,  at  the  ends 
which  the  Tsrious  parts  of  the  flower  are  designed  to  answer 
in  the  perpetuation  of  the  plant.  The  aniher,  as  seen  sur- 
mounting the  fiUment  (fig.  8),  is  a  kind  of  box  qf  bag,  con- 
taining a  yellow  dust,  which  is  called  ftrma  or  poUeti,  The 
grains,  or  partidea  of  pollen,  are  very  numerous. '  Hassall 
says  that  a  single  heaa  of  dandelion  produces  upwards  of 
940,000,  each  stamen  of  a  peony  21,000,  a  bulrush  144  grains 
by  weight.  Other  instsn(5es  are  still  more  remarkable.  A 
•ingle  plant  of  WitUria  nsmuu  is  stated  to  have  produced 
fl.7oO,000  stamens,  and  these,  if  perfect,  would  hare  contained 
27,000,000,000  poUen  grains.  lit  evergreens,  such  as  firs,  the 
quantity  ef  pollen  ia  enormous.  When,  therefore,  the  anther 
is  ripe  it  opens,  and  scstterin^  the  pollen  grains,  they  are 
absorbed  by  the  pistil,  and  reachmg  the  gerniens,  they  iructify 
the  leed,  which,  without  thia  process,  would  be  iraperfcci  and 
barren.  The  stamens,  pistil,  and  corolla  haring  thus  per. 
formed  their  respcctiTo  ofiioes,  decline  and  wither,  making 
room  for  the  sued-bud,  which  daily  increases  until  it  attains 
its  perfect  state. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  ORAMMAIl.>-No.  V. 

NOUNS  (wiiliiiMrf;.— GBNDBtt. 

GiKoan  ii  another  property  of  nouns.  By  gender  is  meant  iAt 
diitmefion  i(f  mjt,  or  the  absence  of  sex.  Genders  are  usually 
diYided  into  ikrn  classes,  the  masculine,  the  feminine,  en4  the 
neuter,  or  neither  sex. 

Nouns  of  the  Masculine  genderare  those  which  signify  «•«%• 
as,  mttn^  fiUhvr^  soi»,  brother;  king,  prinet,  dmke;  ii^^  t*9^\ 
hfirte. 

Nouns  of  the  Fbminink  gender  are  those  which  signify 
fnnalet ;  as,  tvcmea,  motktr,  daii^hter,  titter  ;  queen,  primeett, 
duckets  i  Honest,  tifrett,  mart, 

Houns  of  the  Nxutkr  gender  are  those  which  signify  tkmgt 
without  life  ;  as,  hook,  ttone,  money,  houte,  tree,  hcc» 

Many  nouns  are  said  to  be  of  the  coennoa  pender,  when 
they  are  used  to  denote  persons  who  may  be  either 
male  or  female;  eA  relation^  parenl»  child,  eautin,  friend,  neigh' 
hour,  ifc, 

Qender  is  distinguished  in  various  wi^s  ; — 

1 .  By  placing  another  noun  before  qr  after  the  word,  or  by 
prefixing  the  pronoun  he  or  tfie  ;  aSi 

Masculine,  J^ninitu.  kfnsruHne. 

A  manservsnt    Amaid'Servant     A  cock-robin 
A  mule  child       A  ttiuals  child      A  he-bear 


Fetfiinint. 
A  Ueu-robin 
A  she-bear 


2.  By  the  use  of  different  wofds,  as, 

Plmdnine,  MasoHlim:. 

Womsa  Monk 

Wife  Wiaard 

Muthsy  Beau 

Oirl  BuUoc)( 

Baqgbter  Buck 

fii«tcr  Colt 

Bride  ^ake 

Que^n  Stag 

Lady  TUrt 

CJoQutcs  BUii 

Jrfsndlady  Ham 


Man 

Husband 

Fathsr 

Boy 

8oa 

Brother 

Brtdegroam 

£?l 

Kail 

I#andlord 


Fi 
Nun 
Witch 
Jklle 
Heifer 
Doe 
Filly 
Puck 
!ln.d 
M-i 
Cow 
Bwe 


3.  By  a  dlifcren^  ending  of  th^  woid,  M  ■■wy» 
rendered  tmdois   m    the  feminine.     Ma^y  nouae  ptsrnlinst 
form  the  feminine  by  tkt  additimt  qf  am  w^ 


Authoress 

Baroness 

Ooantess 

Saophinesa 

Peaeensss 

giantess 

Heiress 

Hostess 

Jewess 

IJonesf 


Major 

Patron 

Peer 

Poet 

Priest 

Prophet 

8hepUrd 

Tutor 

Tiscenrt 


MajoresB 
Patroness 


Pi 

Pi 
pTophetsee 


Tuton 


Thefrmimaeof 


Im,  ^,  er,  or  er.  Me  em,  or 


aonaa  is  isnaed  I7 


Ahbot 

Actor 

Adulterer 

Ambassador 

Benefactor 

Chanter 

Conductor 

Director 

Elector 

Emperor 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  a  few  of  the  j^mvo  wofds,  tl^e  f&4> 
ing  of  the  masculine  is  slightly  altered  in  forming  the  femi- 
niue. 

In  the  foUoiripg  vords  the  dlij^ence  is  {nore  marked : — 


Abbess 

Actress 

Adulteress 

Ambassadrefi 

Benefactress 

Chantress 

Condoctress 

Directress 

Blectiess 

Bmpr< 


Bnchanter 
Qotemof 

Hunter 

Idolater 

Marquis 

Protector 

Sorcerer ' 

Tiger 

Traitor 


Kachantreea 

Oofsfneit 

Huntress 

Idolatress 

llarcbionesa 

protectress 

fiorcereas 

Tigress 

TrAiUess 


Csar 

Czuina 

MargraTS 

Daks 

Ducheds 

Lad 

Hero 

Heroine 

Mai^tcr 

Scamer 

Seamster 

Landgrafe 

Singer 

Songster 

ksoltan 

Margrarine 
ta»s 

Misiress 

l»aiidgraTins 
Sultaaa 

Some  of  the  mescnUne  nouns  change  the  termination  into  mm 
to  form  the  feminine ;  as,  masculine,  MfNiiaM/ra|er  ;  ^minine, 
adminittratris  ;  masculine,  tatiator  ;  femininci  t§^tatrif  ;  mas- 
culine, executor;  feminine,  txeeutrix.  These  |f|  La^  worda. 
which  retain  their  original  form. 

Nouns  in  which  oertain  things  or  attributes  are  spoken  of  as 
if  they  were  persons,  are  considered  a»  feminine;  the  fcdiowing 
are  <^  thia  dass : — 


Yirtvs 

BeUgion 

Faith 

The  soul 

Ilibercla 

Vice 

Ths  ehureh 

Prance 

Wi4dom 

Hope 

The  earth 

Ship 

Folly 

ChsritT 

The  moon 

Vessel 

Nature 

Tempe'rance 

Britannia 

Oun 

Fortune 

fstieacs 

Many  instances,  howcTer,  occur  in  which  the  n^fer  gender  is 
employed  in  speaking  of  these  things. 

For  masculine  nounst  we  substitute  the  pronouns  he,  Ms,  or 
AtM ;  for  feminine  noups,  the,  hart,  or  kar  ;  fbr  neuter  nouns, 
the  pronouns  it  er  i|«.  In  the  plural  number  the  pronoun,  tMay, 
thairt,  thaat,  has  no  j|istinc^on  to  m»rk  gender. 

In  speaking  figitratively,  as  a  general  rule,  we  attiibnte  the  aasu- 
culime  gender  to  otycp^  where  power,  force,  or  actiyity  is  eahi- 
bited ;  the/emmme  gender  to  those  where  beanty,  delicacy,  good- 
ness,  fruitfolness,  Of  gny  object  of  affection  is  described  ;  and  the 
neuter  gender  to  those  where  smallness,  feebleness,  or  helplc»a- 
ness  are  meant  to  be  expressed. 

The  following  remarks  ij^ay  be  borne  in  mind  as  to  the  use  of 
the  masculine  and  feminine  gendeis.  The  mateuiine  term  haa  a 
general  meaning,  including  both  male  snd  female;  it  h  always 
employed  when  the  office,  occupation,  profession,  dtc.,  and  not 
the  sex,  of  the  individual  is  chiefly  to  be  expressed ;  and  tl-.«» 
feminme  term  is  used  in  those  cases  only  in  which  it  is  nece>sary 
t!).it  the  particular  sex  should  be  expressly  named.  To  iUu»*. 
trate  this : — it  we  say,  '*  Tne  poets  of  this  age  are  distingui^ctl 
more  by  correctness  of  taste  than  grandetir  of  oonoeption;''  »« 
clearly  include  in  tljc  t^rm  ^p£f#  botli  male  and  fiimale 
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of  poetry.  If  we  say,  "  She  ii  the  best  poefext  in  this  country, 
we  assign  to  her  of  whom  we  ipeak  the  sapcriority  over  those 
only  of  her  own  sex.  B^t  ff  we  say,  "  She  is  the  best  poet  in 
thia  country,"  we  pronounce  her  superior  to  all  other  writers  of 
poetry,  both  male  and  female.  When  distinction  of  sex  is  necea- 
sary,  for  the  lake  of  cl^arpesa,  or  where  the  »wr  rather  thau  the 
general  idea  implied  by  the  term  is  the  chief  object,  the  feminine 
noun  must  be  employed  to  pxprcsa  the  female,  thus ;  "  I  hear 
that  some  authorenm  are  engaged  in  this  work ;"  here  the 
feminine  term  is  plainly  necessary. 

Quunowa  oir  Tm  vob8oow«  Lbssow. 

What  it  meant  by  gender  ?  ^.  .^  ,  ^ 

Into  how  many  cfasset  are  genders  of  nouns  usually  diTided  r 

How  do  iron  dtseribe  the  genders  ?  Masonline  ?  Feminine  ? 
Neuter  ?    What  U  meant  by  common  gender  \ 

How  are  the  genders  distrnguiahed  ? 

Give  an  example  of  eaeh  mode. 

What  is  the  gender  of  nouns  which  are  personified  ? 

What  are  the  particular  qualities  of  things  spoken  of  figuratively, 
which  should  guide  you  as  to  the  use  of  the  different  genders  of 
nonaa) 


BIO  GRAPH  Y.--NO.  H. 

GEORGE  STEFHEN80N. 


The  aubject  of  our  memoir  was  bom  in  a  small  and  lone  cottage, 
between  Oloae-houae  and  Wylam,  in  Northumberland,  in  Uie 
coUiery  district,  and  within  nine  milea  of  Newcastle.  He  was 
aet  to  work  to  earn  a  livelihood  at  a  veryearly  age ;  and  his 
flrat  wagea  were  only  twopence  a-day.  He  had  to  ride  on  a 
horse  to  his  woik  at  an  hour  in  the  morning  when  mof  t  chiidrci^ 
are  aaleep;  and  to  lead  this  aninaal  at  the  plough,  when 
scarcely  old  enough  to  atride  the  furrow.  A  change  in  )iia 
early  employment  was  to  pick  '*  bate  and  dropa"  from  the 
coal,  aa  he  took  hia  place  at  the  heap  ;  and  he  often  hid  him- 
self  when  the  overseer  went  hia  jwonda,  last  ne  ahould  be 
thought  too  little  to  earn  this  living  among  othera.  Like  too 
many  childv«i  of  the  poor,  he  had  to  work  hard  before  he  had 
learned  to  read  and  write ;  and  considering  his  unpromising 
beginning,  how  little  might'be  augured  concerning  his  fntuio 
condition ! 

ShortlT  after  the  age  of  thirteen,  George  Stephenson  worked 
as '*  breaksqian"  for  Wpiterrow-pit,  on  1^  ^ftmway  between 
Wylam  and  Newbu^m ;  (lis  father  having  ren^yed  to  Walbottle. 
It  has  beep  joeoaely  aaid  ihathe  '*now  aet  up  his^*^  mrvaut," 
whicii  was  a  great  dog  that  he  employed  to  fetch  his  dinner 
daily  irom  Walbottle  coUiery  to  the  tramway.  Another 
remoyal  of  hia  father's  famUy  brougl^t  hiuf  to  Ai^ii^giiroftK 
where  there  is  a  colli^fy  belonging  to  Lord  B^vepsvorth  apd 
bit  p4rcuera.  lSlm%  Qeosge  was  put  out  m  a  stoker  ^  a 
colliery  engine ;  and  he  was  often  obligod  tq  ^t  up  to  work  at 
one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  remam  working  in  the 
ooal-pit  to  a  late  hour  at  night,  his  wages  being  then  only  one 
shilling  a  day.  He*thought,  at  a  later  period,  that  his  fortune 
wsa  made  wmen  his  wages  were  raiaed  to  twelve  s^uHings  a 

It  was  when  a  stoker^  that  George  gave  his  mipf)  to  vigojroue 
and  careful  thought.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  m^n  tQ  feel 
a  lively  intefeat  even  in  the  impl^^nienu  with  whl<!h  ho  wor}ui. 
The  bricklayer  has  his  fayounte  trowel,  th«  carpenter  his 
favourite  saw,  and  the  artisan  his  favourite  tool,  which  he 
Tslues  beyond  any  price  that  eould  be  given  for  it.  "I  would 
not  take  half  a  aoveieign  for  ^s  tool/'  he  a»ya,  whan  perhi^ps 
its  original  cost  was  only  a  aniUing.  Bven  Uie  sailor  says, 
«*  he  would  like  to  aee"  toe  vessel  that  woiUd  **  take  tho  shine'' 
out  of  the  one  to  which  he  belongs.  Such  a  fceijng  aa  this, 
may  be  well  entertained  towarda  a  ateam-engine.  It  is  more 
like  a  living  thing  than  a  machine ;  it  worlu  not  by  an  out- 
ward, but  an  inward  power.  Ita  action  may  be  ao  regulatfed  as 
to  render  it  applicable  to  the  finest  and  most  delicate  manu- 
lactarea;  while  itt  power  may  be  ao  inereaaed  aa  to  aet 
wMght  and  aolidity  at  defiance.  The  trunk  of  an  elephant, 
that  can  pick  up  a  pin,  or  rend  an  oak,  is  aa  nothing  to  it.  It 
can  engrave  aaeal,  or  crush  a  maaa  of  iron.  It  can  draw  out  a 
iilament,  without  breaking,  as  fine  aa  gossamer,  and  lift  a  ahip 
of    war  in  the  air.      It  can   embroider    muslin,  and  forge 


anchors,  cut  steel  into  ribands,  and  impel  loaded  vessels  a^^ainat 
the  fury  of  the  wind  and  waves. 

Young  Stephenaon,  while  a  stoker,  had  hia  wages  raiaed  to 
seventeen  shillings  a  week,  and  added  to  his  earnings  n  iittk 
Tt^te  for  piecewoAi,  or  overtime.  When  he  had  reached  man- 
hood, he  was  sober,  upright,  and  laborious,  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  his  employers,  and  the  goodwill  of  his  fcUow- 
labourera.  While  at  Killingworth,  he  saw  that  the  aheaves 
over  which  the  rope  worked  at  the  pit  were  much  fratted,  and 
that  they,  therefore,  wore  quickly  aWay,*oauaing  much  trouble 
to  the  workpeople  and  a  great  outlay  to  the  owners.  Many 
had  tried  to  remedy  ihia  evil,  but  foiled  in  ao  doing.  Stephen- 
aon, howeyer,  aet  to  work  and  put  the  aheavea  to  righta,  ao 
that  a  rope  waa  saved  in  two  or  three  months.  He  gained  at 
thia  time  a^so  other  materials  for  thought,  for  a  feUow-^^ork- 
man,  named  Wood,  gave  him  a  knowledge  of  numbexa,  and  of 

writing. 

In  the  year  1800  there  waa  muph,  unhappily,  to  depress  Uib 
labouring  pnan.  The  scourge  pf  war,  with  fomine  in  its  wake« 
waa  passing  throuah  Burope ;  w^es  were  low,  and  food  waa 
dear :  he  was  liable  to  «erve  in  the  militia,  and,  if  drawn, 
oould  only  escape  from  it  by  jirovfding  a  substitute  at  a  large 
cost;  besidea,  a  press-gang  might  hurry  him  away  from  hia 
home  to  the  strife,  the  wounds,  the  mainMnga*  and  the  death 
of  battle.  No  wonder  tiiat  the  artiaan  at  that  period  often 
thought  of  Roing  to  America,  although  a  voyage  thither  waa  a 
for  more  difficult  thing  than  it  is  pow*  Geoz'fre  Strahenson, 
like  many  others,  contemplated  going  to  New  Bngland  ;  but 
overwhelmed  with  the  difficulties  that  beaet  him,  he  knew  not 
what  to  do.  With  a  keen  and  painful  recollection  Qf  these 
circumstances,  he  said,  afterwards,  to  one  who  knew  him, 
"  You  know  the  road  from  my  houyc  at  Killingworth  to  such 
a  spot ;  when  I  left  home  and  came  down  that  road  I  wept, 
for  I  knew  not  where  my  lot  would  be  caat.** 

Passing  a  newly  sunk  pit  as  he  went  every  morning  to  his 
work,  he  saw,  time  after  time,  the  overseers  and  engineera 
trying  in  vain  to  draw  the  waiter.  One  day  he  stopped  and 
remarked  to  those  around,  that  if  they  would  let  him,  he  could 
remove  the  diffict^ty ;  Uiey  laughed  at  him  at  first,  but  at 
length  ^ey  gave  him  his  own  way,  and  he  accomplished  the 
taS  p  which  they  had  fidled.  He  wa^  pow  knOwn  among 
his  neighbours  as  a'akilful  man ;  and  hi^  credit  was  increased 
by  making  a  large  condensing  engine  ac(  well,  which  coul4 
not  previoualy  pump  the  water  required. 

When  his  hopes  of  obtaining  a  nveliliood  increased,  he  gav^ 
up  the  idea  of  emigration,  married  when  at  the  ^e  of  twenty- 
two,  and  in  1808  rejoiced  in  the  birth  of  Robert,  his  only 
child.  He  now  tried  hia  hand  at  most  kinds  of  wor|^,  laid 
down  Bome  tram-ways,  or  wagon-ways  aa  thev  i^e  calle4  in 
the  north,  and  waa  favourably  circumstanced  for  making  hia 
way  as  a  mining  engineer.  Though  pot  fond  of  reading,  he 
was  not  satisfied  iHthout  gaining  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  whatever  he  wished  to  understand,  or  epgaged'to  upder- 
take.  He  had  too  frec^uently  noticed  t|ie  mlsc^pulatlons  of 
hundreds  of  engineers  for  want  of  studying  tne  laws  of 
mechanics;  and  knowing  that  a  poun^  could  only  weiah  f 
pound,  he  by  a  diligent  and  careful  ^tudy  of  these  Taws 
efiectually  guarded  a^nst  a  continuance  of  their  errors.  '**t 
was,  however/*  he  said,  when  alluding  to  this  period,  "  a  poor 
man ; "  and  referring  to  his  own  want  of  leamipg,  ana  hia 
determination  that  his  son  should  have  it,  he  ad(|pd,  **  How 
do  you  think  I  did?  I  betook  myself  to  mending  my  neigh- 
bours' docka  and  watchea  at  night,  after  my  day*«  work  lyas 
done,  and  thus  I  got  the  means  of  bringing  up  my  sop." 

Meanwhile,  a  patent  had  been  taken  o\it  by  Trevithick  and 
Vivii^n  for  the  application  of  high-preasiire  steam  to  carriages, 
and  by  which  the  weight  of  the  engine  was  greatly  reduced. 
It  was  one  of  several  sdiemes  ii^vented  to  dnBiinish  the  great 
draught  of  coal  on  the  tramways,  an  operation  both  laborious 
and  ratal  to  horses.  An  engine-of  this  kind  having  been  seen 
by  Stephenson  at  Wylam,  he«8et  himself  to  contrive  one  which 
should  work  much  better,  aa  the  irregular  action  of  the  cylin- 
der made  auch  jer)ui  in  the  working  as  continually  tended  tq 
shake  it  in  pieces.  SoMrreat  was  tne  confidence  which  Lord 
^avenfiwortn  and  the  SlUngworth  owners  put  in  him,  that 
they  supplied  him  with  the  money  to  make  a  locomotive 

engine ;  and  in  the  month  of  July,  1814,  it  was  tried  on  tha 

tramway,  and  in  the  following  year  ho  obtained  apatcn*.. 


T6 


THB  POPULAR  SDUOATOE. 


In  1829  a  premium  of  £500  wm  ofoed  by  the  new  liYcxpool 
mid  ll«nche*ttf  Bailwaj  Comimnj  for  the  beet  locomotiTe 
engine.  One,  ealled  by  mietake  the  **  PeneTenmee,*'  intended 
elM  to  tnTel  on  tonip&e-roedi,  wae  withdnwn.  Two  othen, 
"The  NoTelty"  and  the  «<Sana  PazeU/'  broke  down;  while 
Mr.  Stepheneon's  "Bocket"  aiupaiaed  the  requirements  dT 
the  directon,  ran  at  the  average  ipeed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour, 
won  the  prize,  and  ushered  in  the  greatest  mechanical  reroltt- 
turn  effiscted  since  th^inTention  of  tiie  steam-engine  by  Watt. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Newcastle  and  Darlinston  Railway, 
in  1844,  ne  mentioned  many  of  the  inoidenta  of  his  life,  and 
among  them  the  following: — **My  son  became  my  assistant 
and  companion.  He  got  an  appointment  as  nnder*Tiewcr ;  and 
at  nighta  we  worked  together  at  onr  en^eering.  I  got  leave 
to  go  from  KiUingworth  to  lay  down  arail-way  at  Hetton,  and 
next  to  Darlington ;  and  after  that,  I  went  to  liverpool,  to 
plan  a  line  to  Manchester.  I  there  pledged  myself  to  attain  a 
speed  of  ten  miles  an  hoar.  I  said  I  had  no  doubt  the  locomo- 
tive might  be  made  to  go  much  &ster,  but  we  had  better  be 
moderate  at  the  beginning.  The  directora  said  I  was  quite 
right :  for  if  when  they  went  to  Parliament,  I  talked  of  going 
at  a  greater  rate  than  ten  milea  an  hour,  I  would  put  a  cross  on 
the  concern.  It  waa  not  an  easy  task  for  me  to  keep  theengine 
down  to  ten  mUes  an  hour ;  but  it  most  be  done,  and  I  did  my 
best.  I  had  to  place  mysdf  in  the  most  unpleasant  of  all  nosi- 
tions— die  witness-box  of  a  Parliamentary  committee.  Some 
one  inquired  if  I  was  a  foreigner^  and  another  hinted  that  I 
was  mad." 

Strange  as  sneh  a  statement  seems  now-a-days,  it  was  too 
true.  &  thii  opinion  concerning  the  engineer,  many  of  the 
shareholders  ftiuy  concmied.  They  beoime  alarmed  at  the 
'<  mad"  scheme  of  this  **  Watt  run  wild ;"  and  «*  in  order/'  says 
a  recent  writer,  **  to  prevent  his  no  less  mad  steam  engines 
from  being  let  loose  upon  their  cherished  horse  trot  railway 
project,  thev  got  two  *  eminent  enginecn'  to  act  as  coounis- 
sionera  of  lunacy,  and  to  report.  The  '  eminent  eccineers* 
accordingly  investigated  the  subject ;  and  in  *  a  very  abte  docu- 
ment,' proved  most  clearly  that  Mr.  Stephenson's  project  was 
practically  and  oommereially  inexpedient !  Talent  and  enter- 
nrise,  however,  prevailed,  and  the  horse-plan  was  abandoned.'* 
Mr.  Stephenson  added,  "  I  put  Uff  with  envy  and  rebuff,  and 
went  on  with  my  plans,  aetennmed  not  to  be  put  down. 
Assistance  gradually  increased,  improvements  were  made 
everyday:  and  to-day  a  train  which  atarted  from  London  in 
the  morning  has  brought  me  in  the  afternoon  to  my  native 
soil,  and  enabled  me  to  take  my  place  in  this  room,  and  see 
around  me  many  laces  which  I  have  great  pleasure  in  looking 
upon." 

Mr.  St^henson  now  took  the  lead  in  railway  ensineering, 
became  an  extensive  locomotive  msnnfaoturer  at  Newcastle, 
a  railway  contractor,  and  a  great  colliery  and  ironwork  owner, 
particularly  at  Claycross.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  on  one 
occasion,  m  reply  to  the  curiosi^  of  a  stranger  lady,  he 
replied-—"  Why,  madam,  they  uaea  to  call  me  George  Ste- 
phenson; I  am  now  called  George  Stephenson,  Etqmre,  of 
Tspton-house,  near  Chesterfield;  and,  further,  let  me  say, 
that  I've  dined  with  princes,  peers,  and  commoners — with 
persons  of  all  classes,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest — ^I've 
dined  off  a  red-herring,  when  seated  in  a  hedge-bottom,  and 
have  gone  through  the  meanest  drudsery.  I've  seen  mankind 
in  all  ita  phsses,  and  the  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  is  this, 
that  if  we  were  all  stripped  there  is  not  much  difference !" 

Above  sll  his  en^eering  and  other  titles,  he  was  created, 
for  his  railway  services,  a  knij^ht  of  Leopold  of  Belgium.  He 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  is  said  especially  to  have 
esteemed  his  title  of  Founder  and  Pirst  President  of  the 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  One  highly  favourable  fact 
remains  still  to  be  mentioned.  He  employed  in  his  collieries 
upwards  of  a  thoussnd  men,  and  his  attention  to  their  physical 
and  mental  improvement  is  said  to  have  been  unremitting.  He 
died  on  the  12tii  of  August,  1848,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight, 
after  having  been  usefol  to  the  world  to  an  amaring  extent,  in 
his  day  ana  generation;  and  affording  an  addition  to  the  many 
brilliant  examplea  which  this  country  has  witnessed,  of  genius 
rising  out  of  obscurity,  by  dint  of  strong  peiseverance  and 
unwearied  industry,  and  reaching  an  eminence  in  society 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  foresee,  end  difficult  to 
imagine,  even  in  more  favourable  circumstances. 
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1.  The  adjective  in  French,  whatever  may  be  ita  place,* 
agrees  in  gender  and  number  with  the  noun  which  it  ou^ifiM 
[Tw  (1)  (2)].  *^^ 

2.  Adjectivea  ending  with  #  mute,  i.e.  not  accented,  retain 
that  termination  for  the  feminine. 

Ca  garfoa  slmmbto,  Jn  mtUbk  b^ 

Ubs  fills  aimabls.  JnmmUbkfkL 

3.  Adjectives  not  ending  in  «  mute,  take  «  for  the  fominine. 
Un  garfoa  diUgaat,  J 
Ua  flUs  dUlf«ato,                                  a 

4.  Excxpnom.  Adjectives  ending  in  #^  «i4  m,  <  m,  «,  and 
St,  double  the  Isst  consonant  and  take  <  for  the  feminine. 


EHeatiel,  eMaatieUe,  mmtUL  SiOct.  s^lstte. 
YemMll,  venaeillt,  pa-wmUkm,  Bon,  boaac, 
AadcB.  aaeisBBc,        tmotent,  Ba*,  bsMS, 

6.  A4jectivea  ending  in/change  the/ into  s» ;  those  endinr 
in  s  change  tBat  letter  into  m  for  the  feminine. 

Ua  hmbit  neat  Uae  robs  asave, 

Ua  homrne  heanox,  Cos  f< 

6.  The  adjccdvea,  beau,  Iswrfwwi;  Ibu,  fotiuh;  aum,  mft; 
nouveau,  iMv;  vieux,  stf ;  become  bel,  CdI,  mol,  noavd,  and 
vieil,  before  a  noun  masculine  eommeneing  with  a  vowel  oe  an 
k  mute ;  the  last  consonant  of  the  latter  form  ia  doiablad,  and 
«  added  for  the  feminine,  Ex. :  belle,  folle,  nonvdle,  vietUe. 

7.  Additional  rules  and  exceptions  will  be  tonnd.  4  U  <tf 
the  Second  Part 

8.  CoNiuoxTiow  or  n 

Bnn,  TO  Bb. 


PmiSKCT  OF  TXB  IxsicATrm 


JecaU, 
Taes, 
nest, 
EUa«t. 
Noei 
VoQt  #te8. 
Ill  Mat.  m. 
KU«s  soat,  t 


/( 

She  it. 

We 

Tom 

Tkeg 

7%t$ 


8ais-J«f 
K»-ta? 
Bst-U? 
£tt-«U«? 


Etssvowr 

SoatiUr 
BoatsUctr 


if 

Ariikomf 
Jshef 

I$Mk9f 

Anmef 
Anyo^f 
Arttk^f 
Arttkiyf 


BasvicB  or  Sxamplss 
dlligsBt  St 


aasgUsdiUgsBtor 
Ksagarffoa  sst  dlUfnt,  msis  ms 

fills  set  parMMOM  [K.  §]. 
Oette  coatams  est  sUs  aadsnac  ? 
Gstts  eoatams  n'Sst  pss  aneisnns. 

ells  est  aoBTells  [B.  f  ]. 
Votre  plams  /.  sst  elle 

anavslt? 
Masonr  set  tite  vlfe  CB.  i] 
Votre  aaboB  est  elle  mdlleare  qac 

Is  nienas  f 
LassalModssaaMBB] 
qasia  vdtrs. 


a'est  passl 


JShs  yoM  a  dH^peal  tey  ami 

JMy  Mr  <t ttt^MC,  Ms^ 

IttMBcJkmmelaUf 

"^^ *r-i  it  nrf  ■nriwf.  M  it 


goodct  6adl 


ify  titUr  it  rrrjf  Itteig. 
ItptmrkoutebMertham 


^ 


komt  it  mot  m 


Exnncisa  28. 


Bsaa,  bd,  belle. 


FQlcf 

HsMt,! 

Heuwez,  ^©i  ai^Rpy* 

Id,  Aflre 

MelUeor,  -4, 

Neat  "ve,  nop. 


PMit, 


Poreelslas,  f. 
QBs,Maa. 
▼iaax,  visOls, 


Parsplaie,  m.  am&roBa.  Vlf,  vivt.  qmkk.  Ib«%. 


BOB,B.  ffOOd, 

OoBtsnt,  -s. 
Cravats,  f .  croMt. 
DasM.  t  Mir. 
Eaerier,  m.  Mafond. 
Exeellent,  -«,  eaoeft 

1.  Cette  dame  est  die  oontente?  2.  Non,  IConaieur,  C4 
dame  n'est  ptu  contente.  3.  Votre fille  est  eUe  vive  }  4.  Mob 
fils  est  tr^  vif  et  ma  fille  est  psresseuse.  6.  N*a-t-cUe  pM 
tort?  6.  EUe  n*a  pas  raison.  7.  Votre  oousiiie  est  eLc 
heureuse  ?    8.  Oui,  Madame,  elle  est  bonne,  belle,  et  henreustf. 


•  For  tbtptocsof  i4f««tl?WMsSsst.ll,SBdBali5b  Scet.  C 
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9*  A-t-elle  det  amia  ?  10,  Oui,  Monsieur,  elle  a  des  parents 
et  des  amis.  11.  A-t-elle  iine  robe  neuve  et  de  Tieux  souliers  ? 
12.  Elle  a  de  Tieux  souliers  et  une  yieUle  robe.  13.  Votre 
fxire  n'a-t-il  pas  un  bel  habit  [R.  6]  ?  14.  U  a  un  bel  habit 
et  une  bonne  craTate.  15.  Ayes  tous  de  bonne  Tiande,  Mon- 
sieur i  16.  J*ai  de  la  Tiande  excellente.  17.  Cette  yiande-ci 
est  elle  meiUeure  que  celle-lk?  18.  Celle-ci  est  meilleurc  que 
eelle-la.  19.  Votre  ami  a-t-il  le  bel  encrier  de  porcelaine? 
20.  Son  encrier  est  beau,  mais  il  n'est  pas  de  porcelaine.  21. 
Quelqu'un  a-t-il  fium?  22.  Personne  n'a  faim.  23.  Les 
g€n€raux  sont  ils  id?  24.  Les  gtfn6raux  et  les  mar^haux 
Bont  ioi.  26.  Tai  tos  parasols  et  vos  parapluies,  et  ceux  de 
Tos  enflimts. 

Exx&oxsB  24. 

1.  Is  your  little  titter  pleated?    2.  Yet,  Madam,  the  it 
pleased.    8.  Is  that  little  girl  handsome  ?    4.  That  little  girl 
18  not  handsome,  but  she  is  good.    6.  Haye  you  good  cloth 
and  good  silk?    6.  My  cloth  sind*  sillL  are  here.    7.  Is  your 
sister  happy?    8.  My  sister  is  good  and  happy.    9.  Has  that 
physician^  sister  friends?  10.  No,  Madam,  she  has  no  friends. 
II.  Ja  your  meat  good  ?     12.  My  meat  is  good,  but  my  cheese 
is  better.    13.  Hat  the  bookteUer  a  handtome  duna  inksUnd  ? 
14.  He  has  a  fine  tilyer  inkstand  and  a  pair  of  leather  shoes. 
16.  Have  you  my  silk  parasols?     16.  i   have  your  cotton/ 
umlvellas  ?    17.  IM  your  brother's  coat  handsome  ?    18.  My 
brother  hat  a  handtome  coat  and  an  old  lUk  crayat.    19.  Haye 
you  rdationt  and  friends?    20.  I  haye  no  relationt,  but  I 
haye  friends.    21.  Is  that  handsome  lady  wrong?    22.  That 
handsome  lady  is  not  wrong.    23.  Haye  you  handsome  china  ? 
24.  Our  china  it  handtome  and  eood.    25.  It  it  better  than 
yourt.    26.  It  not  that  little  girl  hungry?    27.  That  hand- 
tome little  girl  it  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty.    28.  What  is 
the  matter  with  her  ?  29.  She  hat  neither  relations  nor  friendt. 
30.  It  thit  gold  watch  good  ?    31.  Thit  one  it  good,  but  that 
one  is  better.    32.  Haye  you  it  ?    88.  I  haye  it,  but  I  haye 
not  your  titter^t.    34.  I  haye  neither  youn  nor  mine,  I  haye 
your  mother't. 

Sbctioii  Xn. 

▲OESSXBKT  OV  ▲DJEOTmn— PLURAL  09  ASJBOTTW. 

1.  An  adjectiye  qualifying  a  plural  noun,  or  two  or  more 
singular  nouns  of  the  same  gender,  atsumet  the  gender  of  the 
noun  or  nount,  and  is  put  in  the  pluraL 

Les  ariires  et  let  fruits  lont  beaux.         l%e  trttt  and/htKB  arejbie. 
Les  fleors  et  les  plantes  lont  bsUes.         Thejkftoen  andpkmta  artftm, 
▼os  Janllns  sont  trts  beaux.  Tew  gardem  are  vtryftite, 

2.  An  acyectiye  qualifying  two  or  more  nouns  of  different 
genders  is  put  in  the  plum  masculine  [§  18]. 

Hon  fr^et  ma  soeur  lont  oontents.    My  bnthet  and  titter  artpleoied. 
Le  canif  et  la  plome  sont  bona.  Tkepaikmyhandpen  art  good. 

3.  The  plural  of  the  feminine  of  adjectiyes  is  ifwariabiy 
formed  by  the  addition  of  an  «. 

Tous  aTes  de  Jollet  maiso&i.  Tou  have  preUg  hotmt, 

Ges  demoiMlles  sont  attentlTes.  Thote  yomg  laMn  art  attoHtwe, 

4.  The  plural  of  the  masculine  of  adjectiyes  is  gtneraOy 
ormed  by  the  addition  of  an  «• 

Ccs  ^coUen  sont  attentifli.  Tlbsf  wbkoian  ore  aUenthe. 

Vos  bois  iont  magniflqius.  Tomr  woodt  art  magmf^keHL 

5.  The  terminations  j  and  z  are  not  changed  for  the  plural 
masculine. 


9.  PaXSKNT 

NegaUvdy, 
Je  ne  snis  pas, 
Ta  n'«i  pas, 
n  n'est  pas. 
Elle  n'est  pas. 
Nous  ne  somznes  pas, 
Yons  n'etes  pas, 
lis  ne  sont  pas,  m. 
EUes  ne  sont  pas,  f. 


OF  THB  iHDICATiyB  OV  EtKB,  TO  Bb. 

NtgatkMJ^  mtd  hd&rrogcOMIg. 
Ne  snis-Je  pas?  Am  I  not  f 

ITestapas?  Artthottnolf 

N'estUpas?  hhtmtt 

N'est  elle  pas?  Istkenoif 

Ke  sommes  nous  pas ?  Are  wenotf 
N*4tea  tous  pas  V         Art  ffou  not  ? 
Thegartnoi.    Ne  sont  Us  pas  P  m.     Art  ihegnott 
Tkegartnot.    Ne  sont  eiles  pas,  fl     Arethegnott 


I  am  not, 
7%ouartnot. 
Hetanot, 
Skeitnot, 
Wt  art  not. 
Ton  art  not. 


Bbsukx  of  Bxajcflbb. 


Ayes  yons  des  teriiers  attenttft  ? 
Ues  filers  et  mes  ieo)ihna  sont 

trts  attentift  et  trte  stadienx. 
Ges  demoiselles  sont  elles  stndi- 


Kos  fruits  scat  mastais. 
Vos  oiseanx  sont  hidevx. 


OarfniUmrthtd. 
IbHP  Mnlf  are  Mdeons. 


6.  To  the  termination  eon,  »  is  added  for  the  plural  mascu- 
line. 

Vos  ehamps  sont  trte  besnx.  ToarJtMs  art  very  Jim. 

7.  The  termination  ai  it  generally  changed  into  aim  for  the 
plural  mttculine  [{  17  (3)]. 

Les  bommes  sont  ^anx.  Ifeii  art  e^uol. 

8.  For  more  explicit  rules   and  for  exceptiont,  tee  §  17 
Second  Part. 


•  The  article,  the  posseetlTe  and  the  demonstratiTe  atyecttre  are  repeated 
bslort  rvcfy  noon.   Monfrdreet  maseeur,  eiy^rpMer  aiMisfM(ir« 


EUee  ne  sont  pas  trte  studiensee. 
Ges  r^les  sont  elles  g^nerales  ? 
Ces  pihiclpes  sont  g&i^ranx. 
Leon  habillements  sent  snperbes. 
Ares  yons  pear  de  oes  chevanx 

r^tifs? 
Vos  monties  d'or  sont  excellentes. 
Les  miennes  sont  elles  meiUeores 

qve  les  y6tres  ? 
Les  y6tres  sont  meUlevrea  que  les 


Soot  you  oUaMot  achaHartf 

My  tchokav  (male  and  femalt)  art 

very  attenUoe  and  very  studkmt. 
Art  thote  young  tadkttkidhuBf 

They  art  not  very  ttudloat. 
Artthottrukt general  T 
Thote  prtneiplet  art  genetai. 
Their  dotket  an  tuperb. 
Are  you  e^iraid  <tf  tkoot 

hortet? 
Tow  gold  foatchet  art  exoeUent. 
Art  mint  tetter  than  youn  f 


Town  an  better  than 


25. 

Agrteble,  agrteMe,       Manvais,  -«.  bad,  Soareat,  <(ften. 

Aln4,  -«,  ttder.  Mole,  f.  SHiIe.  Travail,  m.  hOiour. 

Allemande,  t.  Oerman.  Oisif,  -ve,  idle.  Tr^  very. 

Jamais,  iMMT.  Fantoofles,  f .  sii^ipflrt.  Utile,  tis^^. 

IndalceQt,-e,indii^peRf.  Penonne,  m.  nciody.  Veloors,  m.  v^vei, 

Latoe,f.ioool,icw<rflw.  B^tlt-ye,r8iMK.  Vii; -ye,  (uidb,  Ksd^. 
Maroqvi&,  m.  wtorooeo. 

1 .  Les  cheyaux  de  notre  ami  tout  ilt  r^tifr  ?  2.  Set  cheyaux 
ne  sont  pas  r€tifs  mais  set  mules  sont  trte  r^tiyes.  3.  Les 
cheyaux  et  les  mules  de  yotre  £r^  son  excellents.  4.  Vot 
soeurs  tout  ellet  tr^  yiyet  ?  5.  Mes  fr^res  et  mes  sosurs  sont 
tr^  yifr.  3.  Sont  ils  souyent  oisifs  ?  7.  Non,  Monsieur,  met 
tosurs  ne  sont  Jamais  oisiyet.  8.  Ayez  yous  peur  de  yotre 
fr^  ?  9.  Non,  Monsieur,  je  n'ai  peur  de  personne.  10.  Ne 
sommes  nous  pas  indulsents?  11.  Vous  6tes  indulgents,  et 
TOUS  ayes  raison.  12.  Ai-je  yos  liyres?  13.  Vous  ne  les  ayei 
pas,  yous  ayez  ceux  de  mon  txhre  ain^?  14.  Ne  les  ayez  yens 
pat  ?  16.  Je  ne  let  ai  pat.  16.  Ayez  yout  une  bonne  paire  de 
baa  de  laine  ?  17.  J'ai  une  belle  paire  de  bat  de  toie.  -  18 
Ayez  yout  les  bonnes  maitons  ou  les  mauyaises.  19.  Je  n'ai 
ni  les  bonnes  ni  let  mauyaises,  j'ai  ceUet  de  ma  cousine.  20. 
Le  trayail  est  il  agrdable  ?  21.  Le  trayail  est  utile  et  agrtf- 
able.  22.  Ayez  yous  met  beaux  aouliera  de  maroquin  ?  23. 
Je  n'ai  pas  ros  beaux  souliers  de  num>quin,  j'ai  yos  belles 
pantoufles  de  yeldurs.  24.  Ayes  yout  les  pantoufles  de  votre 
soeur,  ou  les  miennes  ?  25.  Je  n'ai  ni  let  ydtret  ni  ceUet  de 
yotre  sour,  j'ai  celles  de  T Allemande. 

Ezxboisb  26. 

1.  Are  your  brothers  and  sisters  yery  (^Mfi)  quiet?  2.  My 
brothers  are  quick,  but  my  aisters  are  not  quick.  3.  Haye 
you  not  two  restiye  horses  ?  4.  No,  but  I  haye  a  restive  mule. 
6.  Haye  you  not  two  good  pairs  of  silk  gloves  ?  6.1  have  a 
ffood  pair  of  cotton  gloves,  and  two  pairs  of  silk  gloves.  7. 
Are  you  not  afraid  of  your  friendt  ?  8.  No,  Sir,  I  am  never 
afraid  of  my  friends.  9.  I  am  afraid  of  nobody.  10.  Are 
you  right  or  wron^?  11.  I  am  right.  12.  Haye  you  my 
beautiful  leather  ahppers,  or  my  old  satin  ^ppen?  IS.  1 
have  your  old  leather  shoes  and  your  yelvet  alippers.  14. 
Are  those  ladies  pleased  ?  15.  Those  ladies  are  pleased,  and 
they  are  right.  16.  Has  the  German  lady  your  father's  shoes 
or  mine?  17.  She  has  neither  hit  nor  yours,  she  has  my 
sister's.  18.  Has  your  elder  brother  good  houses  or  bad? 
19.  His  housea  are  better  than  yours  and  than  mine.*  20. 
Are  hit  houses  old  ?    21.  Hit  houtet  are  old,  but  they  are 

•  Qm  meaning  wAteA,  and  que  eonjtinetlon.  are  never  understood  in 
French,  t^v  must  be  reneeiad  before  eTcrjr  noun,  pronoon,  and  Terb  FBeeb 
n,  B.1]. 


j 


hh 


tMB  popular  fetoucAtoR. 


Eod.  22.  Have  tou  ^em }  23.  No,  Sir,  I  have  them  not,  I 
ve  no  houBcs.  24.  Have  yon  xny  brother's  or  my  sister's  ? 
36.  Tour  sister  has  hers  and  my  mother's.  26.  Are  your 
scholars  attentive }  27.  My  scholars  are  very  attentive  and 
▼ery  stadious.  28.  Are  those  German  ladies  studious  ?  29. 
They  are  tery  studious  and  very  attentive.  30.  Are  you  often 
wrong?  81.  Tes,  Bir,  I  Un  often  wronff.  3S.  Is  labour 
SA^eable  ?  83.  Tea,  Sit,  labour  Is  agteeaUe  and  useful.  34. 
We  have  them  and  you  hAve  them  hot. 

SaoTtoif  XTTT. 
PLAOS  OF  na  AsvBonviB.— sBLATtTB  vnoiToinr  aH» 

1.  The  a4]ective  in  French  follows  the  noun  much  more 
frequently  than  it  precedes  it  [{  85  (1)]. 

Vooi  %vtt  des  amis  fidUes.  Tou  haeeJUt^U/Hmdi. 

If  a  soar  a  dss  Mvrts  ittstmctUk.       i^r  tttkr  hag  imtrvcitm  tookt. 

2.  Those  a4)ectives  which  generally  precede  ihe  nouns  have 
been  mentioned  [Sect.  6,  R.  6],  and  will  be  found  [{  ^5  (11)]. 

VMS  afOoS  de  bellss  mainotas.  Wi  kow  teoul^  AommS. 

Totre  JoUe  petite  flUe  est  studieoie.      Tourprettp  Kttie  girl  it  Omtfom. 

3.  The  adjectives  which  are  placed  after  nouns  are : — Ist^ 
All  participles,  present  and  past,  used  adjectively. 

Ncnii  sTooA  ntie  hlstolre  Intdresnante.    ire  have  dn  i>tiire3flhg  Mctf, 
Tooa  avei  des  eafkns  polls.  Tou  hoot  poVU  chUdren. 

4.  2nd,  All  such  as  express  form,  colour,  taste;  such  as 
relate  to  hearing  and  touching ;  such  as  denote  the  matter  of 
which  an  object  li  composed  ;  fu  also  sUch  as  rfefer  to  natioh- 
aUty,  or  tb  any  defecu  of  the  h6df  [}  88  (4)  (6)  (6)  (7).] 

Nos  parents  ont  des  ohapeaoz  asin.    Omt  rddUont  haee  Uaofe  ikrft. 
Yoiii  aves  des  pommes  doaoss.  Tou  Aom  sweet  t^plm, 

Voili  de  la  dre  moUe.  Uien  §f  toft  wax, 

Cetts  dame  espagnole  a  an  enfant    ThalSpanitkkidglkmakmteektU, 
boftaauc. 

9.  3r^,  Almost  all  a4i^tivea  ending  in  «^  able^  ible^  i^e^ 

CC9  UoBLmes  Ubtfrauc  sent  aioA.     7%m  Merol  amu  ore  hwed 
\  '^\B,  im  e8prit.raisoiinabIe.  Jhd  ia  a  reatonaNe  mind. 

VoJE  nn  eadafe  fugitif.  17M  Ir  aJ^^Ui^  tktoe. 

0.  8cme  ndjeotivM  hive  a  diSerefit  meaning  kccording  to 
their  position  before  or  aft^t  the  noun  {}  86]. 

tr^  brave  homme,  d  teoff^  Maii.       tJn  bomme  brave,  a  brtue  man. 

7.  ISm  is  used  for  the  Bnglish  words  oome  or  any,  expressed 
or  understood,  but  not  followed  by  a  noun ;  mi  has  also  the 
sense  of  it,  of  fA«m,  thereof ^  generally  understood  in  English 
sentences,  particularly  in  answen  to  questiona  I  h  39  (17).  i  104. 
j  110.  (2)  (3)].  i»      V    v»T 

AvezvoQsdessoaliersdeeiilr?  Smepmieaaierthoeif 

i'«^  *|: .  /  *«e  SUMS.  /  have  {ntf'them). 

Votrefllsea-a.i.U?  Hat  your  kHm^f 

8.  An  adjective  used  Substantively,  and  having  a  partitive 
signification  (in  a  sentence  containing  the  pronoun  en),  must 
be  pre  .oded  by  the  preposition  de  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
noun  were  expressed  [see  R.  4,  Sect.  6], 

Ave*  Totti  de  bonhes  pltttnes  f  Bate  you  good  pent  f 

Non,  mais  J*cn  ai  de  mattvalses.  Ko,  bat  I  iuoe  tad  onet, 

RasvafB  OP  ExAMPLKS. 


Ave*  vons  dc  beaux  Jatdins  ? 
OnfJ'en  ai  dcbeanx  [R.  i]. 
Totre  fWre  n's-t-U  paS  des  sottllers 

nolrif 
n  B*en  a  pas,  IliSis  ma  soear  en  a. 
N*a-t-elle   pu    anstt    ane    robs 

Manebsf 
Oni,  elle  en  a  One. 
Nod,  eile  n*en  a  pas. 
Qui  en  a  me? 
Qni  n'en  a  pan  ? 
te  boacher  a'a-t-O  pas  de  la  viande 

iValche? 
Ilena,i]n*cnapaa. 
IlflDabeMMoap. 

QssadOTsUms. 


BoKxywtjhie  gtu^dentf 

Tes,  I  Twee  fine  onet. 

Sat  not  pour  brotherhtaA  tkoei  f 

ffekaanone,  hut  tnp titferhat  »me. 
Bat  tike  not  nOo  a  whUiidreatf 

Tet,  tike  hat  o^. 

yo^thehm  nolle. 
Whohatonet 
I  Who  hat  nonet 
Bat  not  the  butcher  fifth  mud  r 

Be  hat  tome,  he  hat  none. 
Be  hat  mudk  tof  U). 
Ob  hat  but  KOfe  Of  it). 
Me  hat  two  pounit  (qfUU 


Laine,  t  woU, 
Mademoifelle,  f. 
Vohaiear,  m.  SIh,  JM^., 

Getmonon. 
l*al«nt,  a.  rdoMk, 


£xs&ciSB  27. 

Amasant,  -e,aiMMMi^.  BUon,  m.^eiMi. 
Am^rieain,-e,^iiieriaBnBlane,  -he,  wMte. 
Anglais,  -e,  BugHth.      Brave,  (rare,  worlhg. 
Arabe,  Ardbian.  CbUe,  m.  thaiu^ 

Anbergiste,  m.  inn-     Coatean,  m.  hMk. 

keeper.  Franfals,  -«,  mNcA     Boldat,  tt.  idUkr. 

Beaaooop.  muck,  many.  Qfuktt,  NMb,  but  NMs.     Titts,  t  kmd. 
Beige,  Biiglm,  Oaltars,  f .  ^vMar. 

1.  Aves  vous  une  bonne  guitare?  2.  Oui,  MonsleuftJ'^ 
une  guitare  excellente.  3.  Aves  vous  de  bona  habits  i  4.  Otti, 
Madame,  ]*ai  de  bohs  habits  noirs  et  de  belles  robes  blanches. 
6.  Voire  mtoe  n'a-t»eUe  pas  un  chile  de  sole }  8.  Oul,  Ma- 
demoiselle, elle  en  a  un  de  sole  et  nn  de  laine.  7.  L'auber- 
giste  a-t*il  de  bona  ehetauJt  anglais  ?  8«  L*aubeff&ste  a  dea 
Sigyanx  anglais,  fra&fais,  et  alabes.  9,  H  en  a  de  superbei. 
10.  L'ami  de  votre  mxe  a-t-il  des  bijoux  d*or }  11.  Oui, 
Monsieur,  il  en  a.  12.  A-t-il  ausai  des  b^oux  d*tmnt^  18. 
B  en  a  ausai.  14.  En  a-t-il  beaucoup  i  15.  Non*  MonAtettr» 
Un'enaguto.  16.  Yotto  ami  a*t-ii  dea  parents?  17.*0iii« 
Monsieur,  il  en  a*  18*  Ce  M<msieur  a-t-il  une  bonne  jplnme 
d'aoier  ou  me  bdle  plnmft  d'ot  ?  19.  II  en  a  une  d'Mnor  et 
nous  en  aivons  une  d  or.  20.  Le  g6i6al  n'a-i-il  pas  ae  boas 
soldats?  21.  n  en  a  de  tthb  braves.  22.  Jica  Am6icains 
n'Ont  ils  pas  de  bonne  terre }  28.  lis  en  ont  d* excellente.  24. 
Le  ttan^ud  a*t-il  des  oouteaux  anglais  ou  franpais }  95.  Lea 
couteauz  dti  Inarchand  ne  soni  ni  anglais  ni  fran9alS|  ils  sont 
beiges. 

Bixnoxsi  88. 

1.  Hak  Vour  brother  Arabian  hotteri  i  t.  Tea,  Sir,  be  hai 
Bo«n^.  8.  Mas  he  handsome  ones }  4.  Tes,  Sfrt  he  haa  band- 
soihe  ones.  6.  Atfe  the  good  Atnerioana  wrong  f  6.  Ko,  Bliss, 
they  are  nbt  wrong,  they  ar«  right.  7.  Have  yon  a  French 
ahawl  f  8.  Tes,  Sir,  1  hsve  one,  I  hatn  a  handaome  Fren^ 
shawl.  9.  Has  your  innkeeper  your  silTef  kniUs  or  mine? 
10.  He  h«s  neither  yoi&H  not  mine,  he  has  hU  aister'a  hand- 
aome steel  knife.  11.  Has  the  Bcdgian  a  good  guitar }  12.  He 
haa  an  excellent  French  gaiikr.  18.  He  has  an  excellent  one. 
14.  Has  the  gentleman  amusing  books  ?  15.  Yes,  Sir,  he  has 
two.  l6.  Has  the  general  French  or  Arabian  horses  ?  17.  He 
hit  neither  French  nor  Arabian  horses,  he  haa  Bngliah  horses. 
18.  Who  has  Arabian  horses?  19.  The  Arabian  haa  some. 
20.  Has  the  Englishman  any  ?  21.  The  Englishman  haa  some. 
22.  Has  yooLT  friend's  sister  a  good  steel  pen  ?  28.  My  friend's 
sister  has  one,  but  my  relations  have  none.  24.  Are  you  not 
wrong,  Sir  ?  25.  Yea,  Madam,  I  am  wrong.  26.  Are  those 
knives  English  ?  27^  No,  Sir,  they  are  Belgian.  28.  Have 
you  relations  ?  29.  I  have  two,  and  they  are  here  [iei),  30. 
Has  the  English  butcher  meat  ?  31.  Yes,  Sir,  he  has  much. 
32.  Has  he  much  money  ?  33.  He  has  but  little.  34.  Has  the 
Belgian  general  brave  Soldiers?  35.  Yes,  Sir,  he  haa  good 
ones. 


GLOSSARY. 


Thouoh  our  aim  is  to  convey  our  instruction  in  the  most  clear  and 
intelligible  terms,  we  find  that  we  have  occasionally  employed 
words  which,  though  perfectly  plain  and  familiar  to  ourselves,  may 
not  at  ones  be  understood  by  all  our  readers.  For  the  aalw  of 
such  we  give  a  brief  explanation  of  what  some  term  **  hard  words," 
90  far  as  we  may  hare  used  any  hitherto.  Most  of  the  toohnieai 
phrases  are  explained  in  the  lessons  in  which  they  sre  employed* 
8c)  that  their  meaning  may  be  at  onee  obtained  from  the  definition 
given  at  the  time,  or  gathered  from  the  connexion  in  whick  they 
stand.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  we  shall  endeavour  ta  snpply 
the  deficiency  as  we  proceed.  That  we  may  be  clearly  understood 
at  the  very  outset,  Ux  ul  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  column^-**  Glossabt.**  A  glossary  is 
a  kind  Of  dictionary,  or  explanation  of  dilBleult  and  of  ebseure  words. 

#.,  substantive;  s.pL,  substaniive  ploral;  e.a.,  verb  aetlre 

a.,  adjective. 
Achib'vb,  V  a.  to  perform ;  to  obtain. 
AssiM'iLATB,  e.a.  to  make  things  like  each  other. 
Bioo'BArnT,  s.  a  history,  or  writing,  of  Uvea. 
Calca'rbovs,  a,  relating  to  lime. 
CA.L'cuLtJS,  a.  stony,  gravelly,  hard,  gritty. 
Cap'illart,  t,  a  small  blood  vessel;  a, fine,  minute :  rrsrsn- 
bllng  a  hsir. 

Ca&'bok,  s.  Ihe  pure  basis  of  oharcoal;  burnt  wood,  eoal,  fto. 


SbLtniOM  b1^  i>dbi)UbMb. 


cohtaint  u&other  number  levtoal 


CABOI/BA.L,  f .  a  feast,  a  feitiyat,  driclcib^  boUt. 

CBL'LVLAa,  a,  made  up  of  eandes  o^celja  ^  hoUow. 

Chronoi/dot,  e.  the  art  of  eompiitixig  time. 

Clasb'ioax.,  o.  relating  to  authors  of  the  first  rank ;  learnea ; 

CoBKoo^aAPSTi   s.  the  science  wtich    describes  thti  general 
system  of  the  world. 

DttTRL'oPHBMT^  c  the  nnfoldiQg  of  Imteni  poiyers. 

DiAo'oRAi*,  t.  a  Une  drawn  from  angle  to  angle,  or  ftokn  comer 
to  corner. 

Dt^NlBTT,  s.  a  power,  gOTernmenl,  or  sovereignty. 

BIlA,  t.  a  point  of  time. 

Fax,  s.  a  thin  ^n.  .    . ., 

Fil'axbnt,  «.  a  slender  thread,  a  fibre. 

Fm'iONSt  f.  (in  mathematics^  the  analysis  of  flowing  qnanttilte. 

HaxAO'oif AL,  a.  having  sii  siaes  ahd  inkllt. 

HiBRooLT'PHios,  fl.  pL  the  syihboUcal  character  ikied  by  the 
ancient  Egyptiann. 

HoBisoN'TAi^, a.  parallel  to  the  horizon;  letel. 

Ht'dboobk.s.  a  rarefied  and  ihfiammable  air  6^  (^. 

X&K'80XB,a.  tedious,  wearisome. 

IiOcomo'tion,,s.  the  act  of  changing  place. 

Mbm'brai^b,  I.  i  Web  havibb  mahy  fiwes. 

Min'eraLj  8.  matter  doe  out  Of  mines. 

Mul'tipls,  «.  any  number  thatcohtait 
times. 

Nau'tioal,  a.  bertaininv  to  IbfJ^fl  or  shilors. 

Ki'TRooBN,  «  the  t>Hnciple  of  nitre  In  a  state  of  vas. 

No^TATioN,  a.  the  act  of  noting,  or  marking  by  Ugns.  In 
jmdhanaAmf  me  etpresslttg  of  numbers  and  quantitiea  bj  figure  and 
sigm  disposed  according  to  a  certain  Scale.  In  mmie,  the  man- 
ner of  expressing  or  representing  by  characters  the  different  sounds 
in  music.  . 

Oroam'ic,  a.  instrumental;  produced  by,  or  pobsessing  organs, 
or  natural  instruments  and  functions. 

Oribm'taii,  m.  eastern,  plaoed  in  the  east ;  h.  ah  inhabitant  of  the 
east. 

Os'siFiBD,  o.  changed  into  bone. 

Oz'TOXN.  s.  a  gaa,  the  most  importint  principle  in  hhttirfc,  eilit- 
ing  in  the  air,  of  whicnll  fbrmii  the  part  W^  breathe. 

Perrn'niai.,  a.  perpetual ;  f .  any  pliat  that  lives  above  two 
years. 

Phrbnol'oot,  s.  a  modem  sclenee  which  professes  to  discorer 
the  characters  of  persons  ftom  the  outward  marks  visible  on  the 
skull. 

PHTSTOQ'iroKT,  s.  the  art  of  judging  the  natures,  tempers,  ke, 
of  men,  by  their  features,  bodies,  movements,  Ac. 

Ptr'amidai.,  a.  in  the  ^orm  of  a  pyramid.  A  pyramid  is  a  solid 
figure,  whose  sides  are  bounded  by  planb  triangles,  and  bnding  in 
a  point  at  the  top,  the  base  whereof  mav  be  a  triangle,  sqUare,  fte. 

Qoo'tibnt,  #.  tJie  number  produced  by  the  dlTisfon  of  two  given 
numbers. 

Ebs'brtoir,  8.  a  large  vessel,  or  store,  of  water. 

Spir'al,  a.  turning  round  like  a  screw ;  twisted. 

Sx7Btbrra'mhak,  a.  lying  under  th%  earth;  placed  below  the 
surface. 

Theo</ract,  8.  divine  government,  that  where  Qod  alone  is  king, 
or  where  his  supposed  ministers  assume  both  temporal  and 
spiritual  power. 

Tis'suB,  s.  a  fine  texture,  or  material ;  a  very  thin  kind  of  paper. 

Trans'vbrsb,  m.  being  in  a  cross  direction. 


Vas'ouulR)  a.  consisting  of  vessels. 
Vbr'tbbrjb,  s.  joints  in  the  back  bone. 


Yb&'tioal,  a.  relating  to  the  vertex,  or  senith,  the  point  over 
head.  It  is  used  simply  to  signify  i|p  tmddotm;  as  a  vemoal  motion 
is  an  up  tnd  down  motion. 

Uni'sbxval,  a.  (in  botany)  of  onb  set;  flowers  in  which  both 
sexes  are  united  in  one  flower. 


SDLlmON  OF  THE   GEOMETRICAL   PROBLEMS 

PROPOSED  m  No.  11. 

5.  To  arrange  three  poinu,  so  that  they  shall  be  equally  distant 
from  each  oth«  f,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  place  them  on  the  three 
ar.gttldr  poinu  of  an  equikUereU  triangie ;  tee  ftg.  9,  page  9f , 
No.  II.  The  next  inquiry  is,  how  Is  an  equilateral  triangle  ro  be  con- 
strucced  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  given  In  the  flttt  proposition  bf 
the  first  book  of  SncHd's  Elements.  As  many  of  our  readers  may 
not  be  acquaintpd  with  that  immortal  work,  we  shall  tell  them  how 
to  effect  this  probleui.  Determine  the  position  of  two  of  the  points 
by  fixing  on  the  di»Unce  at  wbieh  they  are  to  be  placed,  and  draw 
a  line  between  these  points ;  then  with  a  pair  of  compasses  opened 
to  thii  totattoe,  drM^  a  circle^  having  one  of  the  points  for  its 
o«ntre,  and  the  straigki  li^  Ite  its  ndins ;  then  draw  another 
«Mt|  luniBg  thB  other  point  kg  Hi  ocatroi  and  the  samo  straight 


%e  also  for  Its  tadlui ;  next,  f^oft  dthft^  of  tli«  pO!iit«  #fi^«  tlli 
circnmfereiice  of  these  circles  interKSCt  (or  cross)  e&ch  othiif ,  dra# 
airaignt  lines  to  the  extremities  of  the  eomihon  l-sdius,  that  Is,  tb 
tne  two  centres  or  fixed  points,  and  you  will  have  an  equilateral 
triahj^le,  and  the  three  eouidistant  points  required.  The  reason  is 
plaiii,  beciose  all  the  radii  of  two  equal  circles  are  equal  tA  oAt 
another ;  hee  definitions  to  fig.  7,  pase  25,  No,  II.  By  help  of  a 
string  or  cord  kept  stretched,  and  having  one  end  fixed  in  the 
ground  at  any  place,  a  circle  May  be  traeed  by  a  pointed  instru- 
ment, fkstened  at  iti  other  end.  Oh  the  ground ;  und  thus,  two  circles 
may  be  traced  at  the  satiie  distanee  on  the  ground  as  well  as  on 
paper.  Hehce,  three  trees  may  be  planted  in  a  garden,  at  thosame 
distahce  f^om  each  other. 

tt.  ^o  arrvige  fpuir  bointi  ko  thai  they  shall  bift  eqtudly  distant 
firom  e^b  other,  it  will  be  luffieieht  to  place  then!       f\g^  i, 

2n  the  four  angular  bointft  6f  a  tetrilhsdrcnt  set  fi^.  1. 
L  tetrahearon,  as  defined  by  fiiiclid  in  the  sieved th 
book  of  his  Btemenu,  is  a  solid  iigui-e.  contained 
(that  is,  bounded)  by  fo\ir  equal  and  eqtiilateral  tri- 
angles. The  way  to  conatruct  a  pasteboard  model  of 
t^s  soUd  is  to  draw  an  equilateral  triangle  in  the  ^ 
middleofasqdarejplece,  andthehon  III  mee  sidel  Teirahedroa. 
to  draw  equilateraf  triangles ;  yon  will  then  have  four  equilaterftt 
triangles.  Now,  cut  away  all  the  telit  of  the  puteboaid  but 
these  triangles;  mark  the  hllddle  oh«  (br  thb  bAse  of  the 
tetrahedron,  and  ^ut  the  piece  of  pasteboatd  on  the  Straight 
lines  which  foirm  the  tides  of  the  ttaiddl*  ttite^lei  half  through 
the  thickness  of  the  pastebosM:  theh  tttm  lip  tn^  other  three 
triangles  on  the  other  side  of  the  ijastebosra,  till  their  ver- 
tices all  meet  in  a  point  above  the  middle  triangle  or  base,  and 
you  will  have  the  tetrmkednm,  as  Ihown  in  the  flgiire.  The 
four  comers  of  this  figure  will  be  found  to  be  all  equally  difttant 
ft-om  each  other.  Ih  fig.  2,  which  is  intended  to  ft«t>resent  a  coDec- 
lion  of  equilateral  triaijgles,  vou  will  See  four  triangles,  Arranged 
in  the  manner  just  descrlblBa.  Select  h  particular  white  one,  and 
you  will  find  three  Modt  ones  drawn  on  its  sides ;  or,  select  a  blaek 
one,  and  you  will  fltad  three  fthUe  ones  drawn  on  its 
sides.  This  is  ratheV  a  ctirious  problem,  and  not  k 
little  amusing  to  many,  as  m6st  ptople  Utt^mpt  to 
solve  it  by  marking  the  fbdi'  points  on  a  flat  turfaoe. 
Indecil^  every  one  is  quite  sure  atjlrii  that  the  four 
points  of  a  s^iksre  will  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  i  but  they  are  soon  convinced  of  their  inis- 
Uke.  Many  years  ago,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  15quU«i«ral 
dining  at  Glasgow,  with  the  ininlbtet  of  St.  fcllda,  the  *'»"«»«■• 
farthest  west  island  of  the  Hebrides,  or  western  islands  of  Scot- 
land. He  greatly  iotercsted  ba  by  his  aocotmt  of  the  simple 
manners  of  the  people,  and  their  desire  to  lekm  and  study  curious 
mathematical  problems,  although  living  in  such  a  ^mote  comer  of 
the  world,  far  from  society,  andiu  a  state  of  comparative  indigence 
and  suffering.  To  them,  a  piece  of  oaten  cake,  or  wheaten  bread, 
was  the  greatest  luxury  ims^nable,  as  they  lived  upon  nothing  but 
sea-birds  and  their  eggs,  which  they  were  obliged  to  search  for  on 
the  rocky  clifts  which  surrounded  their  isle,  and  whieh  at  one 
place  is  1,900  feet  hish.  The  minister  was  accustomed  to  teach 
them  as  he  best  could  by  the  n%tural  means  placed  within  their 
reach.  In  teaching  geography,  for  insunoe,  he  had  to  select 
a  fine  large  round  Stone  to  represent  the  globe,  and  to  trace  the 
different  countries  on  its  surface.  He  requested  us  to  give  him 
some  maUiematical  problems  to  amuse  them  when  he  went  home. 
We  gave  him  the  problenA  of  the  four  poin^  equidistant  from  eadi 
other,  but  we  have  never  heard  whether  or  not  they  had  discovered 
the  solution.  Indeed,  the  eommnniottiott  with  the  island  Of  St. 
Kilda  used  (B  be  so  seldom,  that  when  the  late  king  died,  the 
minister  continued  to  pray  for  him.  Without,  of  course,  knowing  the 
fact,  for  a  period  of  six  months  after  he  was  laid  in  the  grave  i 

In  order  to  plant  four  trees  it  equal  distances  from  eaeh  other, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  a  mound  on  an  equilateral  triangle, 
so  that  the  top  of  It,  where  the  fourth  tree  should  be  planted,  might 
be  equally  distant  from  the  three  angular  points  of  the  triangular 
base.  This  could  be  ihost  easily  effected  oy  a  eakulation,  U  fol- 
lows :^^uppose  the  side  of  the  equilateral  triangle,  or  the  distance 
between  any  two  trees,  was  to  bo  100  yards.  By  the  appiioatlon  of 
the  theorem  of  Pythagoras,  we  find  the  length  of  the  perpendicular 
of  the  equilateral  triangle  to  be  86  6  yards ;  for  as  the  square  on 
the  side  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  sl|nArek  on  the  perpendicular 
and  base^  or  half  the  side,  it  follows  that  the  square  on  the 
perpen^olar  Is  equal  to  the  diflWrehce  of  the  squares  on  the 
side  and  the  half  side;  that  is,  100 xlOOs  10000,  and  60x60=s 
2600 ;  whence  10(A)0  -2600b=7Ayo,  the  square  of  the  perpendicular ; 
now  the  square  root  of  7^00  is  86*6  yards,  which  is  the  length  of 
the  perpendicular.  Taking  two-thirds  of  this  length  We  obtkin 
67*73  ysrds,  the  distance  of  the  centrsl  point  of  the  triangle  from 
each  of  its  angles ;  and  immsdiately  above  this  point  must  be 
railed  the  top  of  the  moud^     To  find  the  hel|ht  aooro  thM  ^ottHi 


THE  POPULAB  SDUGATOR. 


Weie 


_  tijM»te  whose  perpendicular  muC 
s  190  vmnls,  and  bate  o7'7S  Tarda.  On 
aa  before,  we  have  lOOxlOObslOOOO, 
mmtlj;  whence  10000— 3S38=6667,  th« 
required ;  and  the  aqnare  root  of 
whieh  ia  the  length  of  the  perpendicolar, 
to  which  the  moand  mnat  be  raiaed  at 
the  eoaditiona  of  tiie  problem,  via.,  that  la  to  admit 
being  planted  at  equal  dtatancea  from  each  other. 
ef  eowae,  expect  all  our  readera  quite  to  nnderatand 
;  bnt  we  have  giTcn  it,  in  order  that  they  maj  have 
_  in  geometry  to  think  aboat,  and  to  talk  about  wtth  one 
another.  Another  naeful  end  will  be  served  by  this  solution ;  it  will 
show  the  great  utili^  of  the  theorem  of  Pythagoras,  and  give  some 
idcu  of  the  vaat  number  of  appUoatSona  of  whiea  it  !•  capable.  The 
ancient  diaeoTerer  of  the  tneorem  is  reported  to  haye  oflbred  a 
aacrifice  of  a  k^eatomb  or  a  hundred  oxen  to  the  BOds  on  account 
of  its  diacoTcry.  If  this  were  true,  it  falls  infinitely  below  its 
value  to  thouaanda  who  have  no  conception  of  its  utility,  and  who 
wmj  be  unawarea  availing  themaelTes  of  its  use  and  application  in 
their  daily  aTocations. 

7.  To  eonatruct  an  isosceles  triangle,  auch  that  each  of  ita  le^ 
ahaU  be  double  the  base  or  third  side,  on  the  prindplas  of  Budid, 
is  not  quite  so  eaay  aa  some  persona  muT  think.  The  mere  con- 
atruction  of  such  a  problem  by  rule  ana  acale,  is  perhapa  easr 
enough;  but  the  demonstration  on  the  prindplea  of  the  Oreek 
Geometry,  is  the  thing  intended,  and  in  uie  solution  it  is  required 
diat  no  principles  beyond  the  definitions,  postulates,  and  auoms, 
and  the  nrtt  piropodtiou  of  the  ftrat  book  of  Budid's  Elemenu  are 
to  be  allowed.  With  these  restrictions,  we  repeat  the  problem  for 
the  sake  of  more  adTanoed  readers,  as  we  ha? e  receiTed  no  solution 
yet  worthy  of  notice. 

8.  Aa  to  the  theorem  of  Pythagoras,  we  have  recetTed  a  very 
ingenious  and  correct  solution  from  J.  L.  N.,  of  Dublin,  showing 
that  the  aiaertion  respecting  it,  in  one  of  the  latest  and  be&t 
editiona  of  £uclid*a  Blemenu,  if  noi  tru$.  Our  Irish  brethren 
turn  out  Terr  excellent  mathematieiana,  when  they  set  their 
minds  to  studir,  of  which  our  late  highly-eateomed  and  much- 
lamented  friend,  Dr.  Jamea  Thomson,  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  waa  a  striking  example.  We  wonder 
much  that  no  memoir  of  thia  eminent  man  has  reached  ua.  He 
rose  from  one  of  the  humblest  ranks  of  life  to  the  high  post  which 
he  occupied,  sold^  by  his  own  merit  and  talenta.  fiia  works  on 
mathematical  subjects  hold  a  bish  place,  in  our  estimation,  for 
ingenious  trains  of  oriffinal  thought,  and  for  great  eleameas  of  ex- 
piesdon  and  felicity  oiillustration.  They  were  spoken  of  in  Par- 
liament in  terms  of  great  commendation,  and  as  having  produced  a 
moral  revolution  among  the  lower  claasea  in  Ireland,  by  drawing 
them  from  the  ale*hotue  and  the  whisky-shop  to  the  private  study 
and  the  workaho]),  and  by  interesting  them  in  the  solution  of 
problema,  aa  a  glorious  substitute  for  the  gratification  of  the  mere 
sensual  appetites.  We  shall  give  our  own  aolution  in  an  earlv 
number,  aa  being  aomewhat  snorter  than  what  we  have  received, 

FIf .  S.  unless  we  find  that  some  of  our  correspon- 

dents have  antidpated  ua,  when  we  shall  be 
happy  to  give  them  the  credit  of  the  solu  ion. 
We  repeat  the  question  more  distinctly. 
In  fig.  3,  the  triangle  bac  is  right  an^rled 
at  A  ;  and  squares  M,  N,  and  P,  are  described 
on  it<i  three  sides  exteriorly  to  the  triangle. 
Now  Euclid,  as  everv  student  of  geometry 
knows,  haa  proved  that  the  aquare  M,  de* 
scribed  on  the  side  bo,  which  is  opposite  to 
the  right  angle,  is  equal  ^  0rta  to  the 
squares  N  and  p,  deacriMd  on  the  other  two 
TheoramofPythsfons.  sidea.  The  question  Is,  can  this  be  proved 
when  the  squares  are  described  interioHy  to  the  triangle  bag. 


PROBLEMS  AND  QUERIES. 

1.  How  is  addition  proved  by  eatUng  out  Ike  nkttef 

2.  What  ia  the  reason  that,  in  proving  tubtracUon  by  this 
method,  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  Dorrow  nins,  as  remarked  by 
our  correspondent  in  the  laat  page  of  No.  4  ? 

3.  What  is  the  reaaon  that  in  the  multiplication  table  the  sum 
of  the  figures  in  the  product  of  nine  by  any  of  the  nine  digits  is 
always  equal  to  idas  } 

Note. — This  question  suggests  a  curious  mod<»  of  remembering 
the  products  of  nine.  It  is  this.  Jbte  one  Jhm  the  mmber  qftimm 
nine  you  wiek  to  know;  the  remainder  will  be  the  lens  of  the  product. 
Then  take  this  remainder  from  nine,  and  the  next  remainder  will 
be  the  mUe  of  tlie  product.  Thua,  if  you  wish  to  know  what  7 
times  9  make,  take  1  from  7,  and  the  remainder  0  will  be  the 


of  the  product ;  then  take  6  from  9,  and  the  remainder  8  riXL  be 
thavMioftheprodaot;  h«nce7timc«9makea^ 


ANSWERS  TO  OORRESPONDENTa 

Kara.— A  Wnx-wmaL— In  mastsfteg  tks  lessOM  te  Ikn 
t.AB  Bdooatob,  a  great  dsal  doee  depend  on  method.  Tomsg 
who  ars  desirous  of  learning  might  gnatly  aarfst  aach  olhsr  bj 
faming  thaauslves  Into  a  dass,  taking  oaa,  twob  cr  thrse  sul^ests.  an 
fixed  evenfaigs  In  the  week,  and  studying  them  together, 
oldest  the  chatanan.  and  the  most  learned  In  any  bmneh  they 
studying  the  asaster  fa  the  ovsning.  undsr  the  oontral  of  the 
Let  hfan  endeavov  to  Instruct  the  rest,  to  the  bsst  of  hia  ability, 
faig  to  theiulcslald  down  in  the  ron7i.Am  Bdocavob,  and  wh&e  ha  Is 
so  ddng  he  WO!  be  sors  to  Instraet  himsdl  Adeslieto 
Is  the  aaost  pralseworthyfaUngfai  theworld,andissnntobe 
the  vsiy  etethnmsnisas  a  man,  aad  lendsn  him  tpso  Ado 


Of  (he  Froblsms  and  Qparies  praposed  tai  Na  9.  we  have  rsodvud  n 
variety  of  solutlDns,  soms  oonect,  and  some  Incorrset  Of  the  artth- 
medcal  qusriss,  some  coneet  sdntkms  wsfu  rsedvad  from  J.  L.  !(.« 
DubUn;  J.  K.  and  W.C.  Knaiesboraugh,  fa.  Of  the 
Problems  sobm  ooereet  solutions  wars  rsedved  from  J.  Y.,  St  Jt 
street ;  J.  L.  N  .  Dublin ;  J.  K.,  Knars»boroaf  b,  fa. 

%•  We  have  bsen  rspentadly  asksd  whether  Latin  cr  French  sfauM 
be  learned  first.  Ifthelnquhers  have  timeandopportnnlty  they  should 
learn  LnUn  Jtrei,  as  it  Is  the  fimndation  of  many  of  the  modem  livteg 
(spckan)  languages,  dthough  it  be  a  dead  (not  spoken)  language  ttaelf. 
If  they  have  not  the  advantages  above-mentkmed  they  should  at  o«es 
study  FroMh,  as  it  Is,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  German,  tfa 
most  universally  spoksn  on  tfa  continsnt  of  Europe.  This  witl  fa  an 
answer  to  H.  P..  L  J.  G.,  B.  C.  D.,  and  othsn. 

W.  H.  IL  should  finish  his  othsr  dUfaalt  stadfa  fiial.  If  fa  has 
begun  them,  befors  he  saeddles  with  Latin  i  If  not,  let  hte  tnto  hk 
choice* 

a  8.  T.— Study  Mr.  Cnrwen  carsfhily  i  do  what  fa  bide,  nad  lund 
and  learn  witha  friend:  two  heads  ars  bettsr  than  one.  Aa  to  apallfag. 
do  itcn  tfa  pictorial  systsm  t  consider  every  word  a  pletnra,  aftd 
you  want  to  tpell  it,  co^|ttrs  up  Its  printed 

GAnuuTD  P. — ^We  ars  prepaiing  fa  tfa 
soon  as  poarihie  they  will  be  bagun. 

L.  W.  A.— We  advfa  Um  to  ssU  his  Hiwlltnnfai  books,  vad 
to  the  **  PonnLAU  Sdogatoe." 

Onion.— He  Is  in  ths  auin  coerect  t  fat  let  Um  avoid  sabh 
*  dreamcursatlon*'  and  **  transeur." 

BoBicii  V  — Messrs.  B.  snd  W.  of  Leiesster,  and  others, 
furget  two    ■•nga ;  tfat  we  fave  many  thonmnds  to  pisaas; 
wx  ars  th«     !itor. 

Wuua  .  LAWTOK.—We  can  only  repeat  Dr.  Samuel  Jofaaoa^ 
advics  to  hu..  -.  **  Be  wfa  would  aaqutrs  a  pure,  conect,  and  sl^gani 
style,  most  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  vdames  of  AfidlsOA.* 
The  most  popular  writen  of  the  present  day,  are  fhr  horn  bslng  tfa 
most  correct,  either  ss  to  exoellsnce  of  style  or  purity  of  dlotioft. 

Jno.  Dmifit.— Our  arrangements  on  the  sublet  he  mentioas  n>v 
completBd.  If  fa  chooses  to  voluntser  anything  really  higeniona.  Is 
will  be  Inserted  among  our  corrcspondeoce. 

JoiKPH  AnciiEU. — We  strongly  recommend  him  to  stick  to  tfa 
"  Lessons  In  Latin."  given  In  the  **  Poplxau  EoocATon."— There  are 
a  number  of  teriooe  errors  In  the  exercfa  fa  has  sent  us.  Let  h^ 
follow  Dr.  Johnaon's  advice  given  above. 

O.  A.  8— Thanks  fbr  his  soggestkms;  they  shall  fa  attended  to  taa 


A  SunscnxnEn.— Accordhig  to  Dr.  Johnson,  **  a  pqp  Is  an 
a  broken  fence.**     Gapping  at  a  keOge  witl  therdbre  signlfjr 
opening  In  the  sams.   Gaping^  on  the  contrary,  is  tfa  pressnt 
of  the  verb  to  yofe^  that  is,  to  cpen  the  moMtk  leMe. 

W.  U.  F— li— DM.— Tfa  duty  on  books,  according  to  Sir 
Pesl's  tariff;  Is  asfoltows:— 1.  On  books  printed  beftxe  1801,  £t  per 
cwt.  S.  On  books  printed  since  1801, £ft  per  cwt.  8.  Onboofalntfa 
foreign  living  languages,  printed  since  1801,  £8  10s.  per  cwt 

J.  C,  J.  Oh  tud  John  PAsnsn.— Tfa  suldeeU  of  Phcnogmphy  aad 
Phrenok)gy  will  fa  taken  up  tai  theb'  proper  order,  and  as  opporfaalty 
psrmlts;  as  also  Entomology. 

BuMiua— Praesentl  tibi,  isatnros  laiftaur  boMtat,  On iWs 
pissiwr.  toe  6eifas  faie(y  faiouri.    In  tfa  nuasber  d  lessons  oa 
Stthieet  we  must  to  partly  gukied  ty  ffar  uu  lylrfniiiai  te  ffansofa  . 
8p  ttc  jw6Nc  rfownmfjV  tfaii. 

%*  Several  enbeeriben  fave  enggestad  tfa  psopilety  of  Issuing  a 
Pcrtfblloftirprceerving  tfa  numbers  of  tfa  Ponii.An  Kdccasok,  till 
th^rsash  a  volume,  and  can  fa  bound.  Sfah  ftrtfiiUoa  may  fa 
atonr  ofitos,  price  Is.  fid 


Prhited  sad  Published  by  Joan  OAsaau-S^Hnnd,  snd  Ludgata-hfll. 
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LESSONS    IN     ANCIENT    HISTORY.— No.  III. 
Bjr  Roanr  Tihodson,  LL.D. 


Wb  left  FMnimeticIiiu  on  the  thnne  of  Egypt.  He  wm  »  man 
not  witliout  ipitlt  and  eateipiite.  Ha  endeaToured  to  eEteod 
hit  dominiom  by  making  war  on  hi*  neighbonn,  aod  canuitly 
applied  himielf  to  the  adTancement  of  oommerce.  For  Bereral 
Tsigni,  tha  grand  ol^ect  of  Egyptian  poliej' »u  to  obtain  poa- 
aeaaion  of  the  conunereial  dties  of  Syria  and  Phenida,  by  m- 
cuiing  all  the  ronte*  bctireen  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Hedi< 
tetranean  Sea;  not  to  much  for  their  Taat  and  accomnlated 
wealth,  a*  for  the  trade  between  Europe  and  Aaia.  Though  hii 
anbjecU,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  thotuand  or  more  of 
the  caate  of  warrion,  offended  with  the  famur  which  Piam- 
matiohua  had  ahown  to  thoie  foreign  BUxiliariM  to  whom  he 
awed  hii  down,  left  their  country  in  a  body,  and  icttled  in 


hear  the  Bound  of  a  human  roiec,  imagining  that  they  woaM 
naturally  apeak  the  ori^al  langoage  al  man.  At  ten  yeara 
of  age,  they  altered  the  Phrygian  word  baooob,  which  algnf- 
0M  BKun,  or  tome  aound  like  it,  and  he  at  once  concluded 
that  the  Phrygian!  were  the    moit  anctient  pMDle  in  the 

The  aame  prince  i«  a^d  to  hare  made  an  effort  to  ditcorer 
the  aoorce  of  the  Nile;  and  that  he  wat  the  flrit  kin^  of 
Egypt  that  indulged  in  the  au  of  wine.  For  thou  aocounia 
we  have  nothing  higher  and  nothing  aurer  than  the  anthorily 
of  tradition. 

Of  Uemphia,  which  became  the  lecond  capital  of  ^ypt 
under  Paanunetichus,  not  a  veatige  now  renaina  to  ipark  with 


Ethiopia,  Paammetichui  wbi  in  nowise  discouraged.  Relying 
on  hia  foreign  loecourt,  he  laid  liege  to  Axotus,  a  tiontior  city 
in  Syria,  and  chough  it  held  out  fat  a  period  of  twenty-nine 
years  agsinat  the  wholeatrengthof  the  kingdom,  he  pergcTeied 
in  hia  eflbrta  and  Ms  attacks,  until  he  had  accompliahed  his 
object.  Awider  commerce  was  now  established.  He  opened 
his  potts  to  all  Ittangera,  whom  he  encouraged  and  cateaiedi 
New  opinions  were  imported,  new  inalitutions  sprang  up. 
The  political  influence  of  the  priesthood  declined,  the  manneia 
and  taitea  of  the  people  were  imptOTed  by  intercourse  with 
the  Greeks  and  other  foreignera,  and  the  whole  policy  of  the 
kingdom  waa  changed. 

It  ia  iDcorded  of  this  piince,  that  he  attempted  to  find  oat 
the  moat  ancient  nation  in  the  wotld,  by  the  following  experi- 
ment : — Haying  procured   two  newly-bom  children,  he  had 
them  brought  up  in  loch  a  manner  that  they  ahould  never 
VOUI. 


certainty  the  spot  where  it  stood.  It  contained  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Phtu.  (the  Tntcan  of  the  Oieeks),  a  temple  to 
Osiris,  in  which  was  kept  tue  sacred  ox,  and  one  to  Setapia, 
with  an  avenue  lined  with  aphinxea  on  either  aide.  According 
to  Strabo,  there  were  many  palaces  situated  along  the  side  of 
a  hill,  stretching  down  to  lakes  and  grovea,  about  forty  stadia 
Cram  the  city.  But  the  destruction  of  these  once  famous  lemplea 
and  palaces  is  more  than  compenaated  by  those  magniflcent 
pyramids  wliich  stand  in  what  ia  auppoaed  to  be  the  imme- 
diate neighlraurhood  of  the  ancient  Uemphia.  About  thirty  of 
theae  pyramids  still  exist,  and  there  are  traces  of  many  more, 
nw  three  which  are  situated  at  Oees  or  Sjiia,  nearly  opposite 
to  Grand  Cairo,  and  are  named  from  then  fOiinders — Chbops, 
Chbpbbev,  and  Mtobbihes— arc  the  largest  and  the  most 
iir^iressiTely  imposing,  and  are  looked  upon  by  every  traveller 
with  wonder  and  astonishment.    That  of  Cheops,  which  ia  the 


THE  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 

U  m  fov  hDndnd  aod  Sprtj-tif^t   feet  in    been  I    Then  ii  now 
' "  renlj'-nght  feet  on  e«rh  tide  '  ing  on  the  ume  e»nh 

oiimteTTupted  leria  of  ilei«,    Kflientioni,  pjintinR  to  the 


idbTu 


_  Uld  >  halt  feet  high" 

affma^OBf  tlw  top.    The  breadth  of  eeeh  itep  ia  equal  to  i 
liei^a.     Upas  ibe  Dip  them  ■■  ■  platform  of  thiitT-two  fe 
■qoan.  conaiuinf  el  nine  larft  atonei,  each  of  which  ii  ncarlj' 
■  iQB  weight.    Tit  othe*  ilonei  Tarr  from  Are  to  thitt;  feel 
^^  mi  lam  4ne  to  fav  fbet  bish.    Thii  pUtfoni  eo«- 
!■■■  Ill  ■  wide  nd  intefMring  view,  nd  plaoee  >t  rout  fcel 

«AwprnMidl   MdBKnilIDMtt,UUl  the  tMMiO*  0(  a  tMBS 

gi  Mill  nil  Cbaope  wBibsiltbMwMn  thtM  lad  fanr  thooMod 
jam  ago ;  aad  mch  wit  the  number  cd  men  emplored  la  iti 
'it  ii  MJd  to  hare  ooit  a  quarter  of  amillioi  of 


__  icna of  gronnd. 

Heeodotui  telli  ui,  that  tba  pjramidi  were  fbrmad  bj  dla- 
liiiet  oouraea  of  eliuu,  wliich  inceeMirelf  diminUhed  in  aiw 
M  ^e  proportion!  of  the  atractnre  required  It.    Bach  conne 

wu  10  much  wJthiD  that  immediately  below  it,  a~  '' *-- 

Moh  Eront  of  the  pjiamid  form  a  sort  of  itair. 
agree*  with  the  ac«ountgiTtnbjmad«ntiavellen. 

But  how  were  theae  huge  »taae»  tmiaed }  It  appeui  that 
a  Terj  timple  machine  wu  placrd  upon  the  &rat  mi 
which  the  itonea  were  raiMd  for  the  eonacructioa  of  tb 
•oone.  TiMMcond  being  flniahed,  a  machine  of  ll 
^d  wai  &ied  upon  it,  and  to  on  for  all  the  reet ;  tmm 
.J  the  machinea  being  alwaji  left  upon  each  of  tb* 
ktrcadj  laid,  to  aerta  (ueoeeairclj  for  raiting  the  aioa 
•ten  to  atep,  until  the  whole  wa«  eompleud. 

Bat  of  what  nae  were  tbaae  pjramida  t  Soma  inppaae  that 
the;  were  nected  for  the  tombe  of  kinga  and  oonqueron)  and 
Herodotn*  atataa,  that  the  Bgyptiana  conaiderad  w  prramidal 
form  ai  emUematieal  of  human  life^-the  broad  baae  on  the 
earth  iiipiMrnliin  the  Iseginning  of  lite,  and  the  tapering 
"-  .......    iiotei  onao 


T  *<■*  building,  ther  no  longer  belan^ 
Cheupa  or  Snoalria.  Fharaoha  or  Ftoleouea,  HemelBhea  <« 
Turhi,  but  ID  the  imafioation  of  mankind.'*     And  what  play 

erectleaal  ** The hvmhlaM pilgrtm nadng the libjaa  aan^ 
anmnd  ih— ,  while  he  fa  eoBeMiMa  inet  he  walh*  tn  the  taat. 
•UOB  of  maaj  mi^tj  a^  NMWMd  w^  im^|fa»M  1  ' 
to  be  for  an  iMtant  "'—"*—'  into  th«t  illiMtrfii«a  en 


point,  iu  eloae.     Theae  pyramlda  being 

tiBo  principle*,  and  their  ndia  being  correetlr  adapted  to  the 

»..._  __.         I.  i__  I njeotured  that  they  wire 

■*  maintain  that  th*y 


««•  MMlnMM  H  K  n*nun«nt  mamarlal-af  Ih*  proper 
ingth  of  the  enbit,  of  which,  tt  b  aald,  that  all  their  £men- 
lion*  contain  a  eertain  number  of  multiplea.  Another  cLaaa 
will  hare  it,  that  they  were  meant  for  allan  to  the  goda,  their 
tapering  form  aptly  repreaenting  a  flame,  and  An  being  an 
otilect  of  worahlp  among  the  Perslana  and  aome  other  naUona 
of  antiquity.  In  oppaeilion  to  all  thia,  it  i*  HHartcd  that 
"they  were  origiDally  intended  t^  rmsedy  the  diaedranlacea 
of  the  Delta,  and  pntticulaTly  of  Upper  Egypt,  by  attractTng 
the  elouda,  and  ellciilng  ■  dUcbarge  of  rain :  that  thla  "  may 
he  CMintideied  aa  In  aome  meaaure  aanotlaned  by  the  enormoua 

Shim  found  ia  their  TJcinity,  ud  ita  relaltaa  to  the  frr- 
Uing  of  Egypt  by  the  water*  of  the  Nile— the  apbii 
(compoBed  of  the  head  and  boaom  of  a  woman,  with  the  bo< 


the  Bodiao  denominated  the  Virgin  and  the  lion." 

So  much  for  coideelure  and  aiaaiUon  reapootlog  (haa*  apUn- 
did  monumenu  of  hnman  aklll  and  induatiy.  But  whatever 
waa  their  original  deaign— whether  ihcy  ever  aerred  any  higher 
or  aotler  purpoae  than  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  dieir  Uranden 
Md  bnlldera— eertain  It  la  that  they  "harmoniae  admirably 
«llh  a  d«wl*M  h*ar*m,  ■  aa&dj  waata,  a  paopU  that  have 


ef  •very  age,  and  natkm,  *nd  rcUgusi,  have 
participated,  in  oommea  with  him,  the  tame  feelinga,  and  hare 
trodden  the  aame  frooBd," 

Piammadohna  waa  aneeeedod  oa  th*  Ihnae,  b.o.  618,  by  hit 
eon  KaOMOa,  the  Pharaoh-naeho  of  SaiptuT*,  end  whoee 
— ' '"^ itamiiing  by  b»d  ud  I7  ••».    In  the  be- 

JB,  M  farmed  the  idea  of  connecting  tW 
th*  Bed  Bea  by  catting  throDgh  the  iMh- 
mui  01  BDta;  bnt  tftcrloaing  above  ahiudred  ibouaanc:  mei 
In  th*  attempt,  he  waa  eoapelled  to  give  up  the  nterprue.  It 
waa  aftarward*  oo^Mad  by  Dariw  Hntaapea ;  but  owing  u 
the  dangertnanalureof  the  nawigatian  IB  the  northern  part  al 
the  Bed  Sea,  thia  eanal  wm  Bonr  af  mneh  ptHtieal  ue.  U 
ia  tald  that  Xteho  mnoed  •  lUf  with  ao**  *(pcrt  and  cow 
ageoua  Phenieian*,  andeent  A*wo«aToyageof  diacovw  to 
th*  ooatti  «(  Aftica.  Having  dtMnT*r*d  the  r'Tili  anivad 
the  Cape  of  Oood  HcM.  Ih*y  tetnnwd,  aftet  m  abrace  -^ 
thratjean,toBKypt.tbo«|&A*A  '  '      ' 

at  Oitraltar.  mi  A*  HadiM 

Ub*|l 

it  tamaikaUainn  laiAU  ihlt  pnnce 

bo  Inutd  t>  the  laipind  WritfawaV  He 

•gaiMt  Ih*  Uag  of  AaqTi«rditoetin, 

■■phfrt**.wd|iW|uitotMhm«igi  Car' 

ih.  nikCaichShUtob*!«|£M\ipi^ahl7th« 
with  Ih*  Clr***iMi  or  OetauiluM  ef  th*  e*ach  Md 
n  wrftm,  and  wo*  dtoaMd  in  tht  aa||«  Maiil  bw  th* 
JuBoHon  ct  the  Ohebar  and  th*  Baphiatea,  aad  wm  dermed  a 
fortreaa  •Ktremelj  aacwe.  In  Uamateh,  h*  wm  malbrfoair.b 
king  of  Judah,  who  and*anwed  to  ehaek  hk  pit^m*.  tia. 
thing  daunted,  Kaeho  *««'  iliaia*iliMi  to  uMinniiaii  wltli 
Jotiah.  Bpeaking  !■  thai,  royal  naatar'*  mum,  Um*  aald  to 
Joaiah— •' What  ha«o  1 10  do  with  Ihaa,  Ihos  hhtg  of  Jmdahj 
I  com*  Ml  agaiaM  ttee  thla  day,  bat  u^  Ih*  houa  wkM*. 
with  I  havo  war  t  Idc  Ood  oommaadid  Bt  la  awka  hMtc 
"  "tear  thae  froai  MddUu  with  Ood,  who  ta  with  «■,  that 
leatrcy  thee  not."  Joabh  dintfardad  thb  M^dlw  m- 
■uanoe,  and  wa*  r«*ol**d  to   niM*  U  M  ■iiaainimii 

<kBdrfi«M£i£r»: 

ainwtfraat&akiMtf 
0*.  aad  whoae  ftmdin 


Tb*r*eenlofih*H 


pe**«**tMi"wf  Ih*  a^ol*  iMd  rf  faS^Mdw! 
hibly  h«U  th*  BorthMS  part*  of  It  aa  a  grmt  tarn  Aa  Uim  tf 
Babytot.  with  whaai ho  w~ '-       -'  -"        -^^ 


ho  wot  honad  to  d««wd  Bfainat  tU  hottll*  bivadtto.  litraHh 
thb  urrilory,  Keeho  wta  marehtng  hta  army  eonttaiw  to  the 
exprea**d  will  ol  Joaith,  and  ihaefor*  Joatah  q 


oppoae  hia  pingltaa.  80  &r  he  might  teem  Juatiicd  in  the 
line  of  oonduet  which  he  ponued.  Hia  error  lay  ia  not 
htariLCaing  unto  th*  wotda  wt  Necho  from  the  mouth  of  Ood : 
and  having  puahed  hi*  ODpoeilion  to  an  engagement,  he  fell  in 
battle  in  th*  valley  of  itegiddo.  Having  reached  the  En. 
phrataa,  w*  Uam  that  Necho  captured  and  garritoned  the  city  at 
Carchemiah,  and  on  hit  return  to  Egypt  became  matter  of  Jer«. 
aalam,  whoa*  monarch.  Jehoahaa,  he  took  captive,  aiid  plin*,! 
Jehaitkim  upon  th*  throne,  on  whom  he  impoaed  an  -■■■^^-^ 
tribute  of  an  hundred  talenta  of  ailver  and  one  talent  of  gold. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Aaayrian  empire,  the  Chaldean  dyaaaty 
rpoe  into  powtr,  and  Nebuchadseaaar,  king  of  Babyloo,  haw 
log  reeolved  on  the  oooquatt  of  wtetam  Aaia.  firvt  atloKptad 
to  force  the  Egrptiant  from  their  airoDgbold  in  "airhaniah 
Having  turned  tut  irmt  againat  Neeho,  the  Egyptian  BMaarrh 
nothing  daunted  by  th*  formidable  apHtrance  of  the  muMj 
tried  to  cheek  their  pragrea*,  and  puahed  hit  chanott  to  m 
open  battle,  in  which  he  wa*  defeated  with  great  *UBghM'. 
while  Nebuehadneaaar  carried  hia  victory  to  the  my  gate*  M 

Peluaium.    The  whole  teent  eonneoted  with  thb  — ^ ' 

la  described  by  the  prophet  Jeiemiah  in  a  ooapc 
fcrlti 


la  described  br  the  prophet  Jeiemiah  in  : 
outrhaU*  farUa  aujeaty  aod  oloquMtet  M 


■fogimi 

iticiB  mm- 


LESSONS  IN  GEOMETRY. 


LESSONS  IN  GEOMETRY.— No.  IH. 

PROBLEMS  IN  PEACTIOAL  GBOMBTRY. 

1.  T§ Umtt € 9ir9lgkt  UM^ikaiiMt io di9id$ U Mo  two 9gual 
Jfrii.^Lel  AB,  fig.  1,  b«  tht  ttrdght  line  to  be  bueeted. 
Vfom  the  two  extremitiM  a  and  a,  with  •  radtui  of  «oy 
length  gnater  than  half  of  the  line^  desoribe  (draw)  arcs  of 
ettdea  interaeoting  (croaaing)  each  other  at  the  point  o,  aboTe 
the  atraight  ▲  m,  and  at  the  point  d,  below  it.  Then,  irom 
ue  pohit  of  inteneotion  o^  draw  a  atraight  line  to  the  point 
of  inteneotion D t  and  theetraight  line  ab  will  be  biaeoted 
D7 the atndght line  oi>»  at  the  point  a;  that  ia,  ab  ia  dl» 


ei«rayidiBlfLl-lt. 


«.M  x^0  wotd  of  the  Lord  which  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet, 
againat  the  Oentilea,  againat  Egypt,  againat  the  ann^  of 
Fharaoh-neoho,  'king   of  Egrpt,  which  waa   by  the  rirer 
Baphxatea  in  Carohemiah,  which  Nebuohadneaaar  king   of 
BaSylon  amote  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  the  aon  of 
Jociah»  king  of  Judah :— Order  ye  the  buckler  and  ahield,  and 
and  draw  near  to  battle.    Hamen  the  horaea ;  and  get  up, 
ye  honcMen,  and  atand  toth  with  your  helmeta ;  furuah  the 
apeaia,  and  put  on  the  brigandinea.    Wherefore  haye  I  aeen 
tnem  diaaMyed  and  tamed  away  back  |  their  mighty  onea  are 
beaten  down,  and  are  fled  apaoe,  and  look  not  baek  i  for  fear 
waa  round  about,  aaith  the  Lord.    Let  not  the  awift  flee  away, 
nor  the  mishty  man  eecape ;  they  ahall  atumble  and  fall  toward 
the  north,  bT  the  rirer  Buphratea.    Who  ia  thia  that  cometh 
up  aa  a  flooo,  whoae  wateia  are  moTod  aa  the  riveri }    Egypt 
naeth  up  like  a  flood,  and  hia  watera  are  moTed  like  the 
xivera,  and  he  aaith-»I  will  go  up,  and  will  ooTer  tiie  earth ;  I 
will  deatroy  the  elty  and  the  inhabitanta  thereof    Come  up, 
ye  honea ;  and  rage,  ye  ohariota ;  and  let  the  aaightr  men 
oome  forth  |  the  Bthiopiana  and  the  libyana  that  handle  the 
ahield ;  and  the  Lydiana  that  handle  and  bend  the  bow,    For 
thia  ia  the  day  of  the  Load  Qod  of  hoata— «  day  of  vengeance 
that  he  majr  ayangebimof  hiaMrenaiiea ;  and  the  aword  ahall 
devour,  anaitahJi  be  aatiaee  and  made  drunk  with  their  blood; 
Ibr  the  Lord  Qod  of  hoata  hath  naaciiflee  in  the  north  country 
by  th«  river  B^Ourataa/'*    How  vivid  ia  thia  nicture  I    The 
prophet  aeaa  the  mi^Uv  yparationa,  but  notning  can  aave 
the  Bgyptiaaa  from  than  impending  doom.    Their  monarch 
ia  lepraeanted  aa  marehing  vnth  all  the  eonfldenoe  of  victory, 
like  a  river  overflowing  ite  banka,  and  threatening  all  around 
with  ito  jnundationa.    He   ia  heard  animating  hia   troona 
to   battle,   and  the  pranoe  of ;  the  honemen  fiJla  audibly 
won  the  ear.    In  a  moment  they  are  acattered,  and  the  sword 
of  heaven  ia  bathed  in  their  Uood.    So  complete  ia  the  over- 
throw and  the  alaughter,  that  the  virgina  qi  Egypt  are  depicted 
in  anagony  of  grief  te  the Ihtoof  their  heroei. 

QvaaTzoira  bob  EzAxorATZOK. 

What  waa  the  oharaeter  of  PMinmetiehat  on  his  accession  ? 

What  measures  did  he  adopt  to  extend  his  dominion  ? 

Can  you  name  any  important  eommereial  cltr  which  he  took  f 

What  were  the  effects  of  his  establishing  a  veer  and  wider  com* 
meroe? 

What  discoverlea  did  he  attempt  ? 

Are  there  any  renudna  to  mark  where  Memphis  stood  f 

What  remarkable  buildings  beioBged  to  that  famous  eity  ? 

Is  there  anything  to  oompenaato  for  the  loaa  of  these  temples 
andpalaoea? 

Can  you  naaie  the  three  largest  pyramids  ? 

Give  the  diamnsiona  of  Cheops,  and  how  it  is  ascended. 

By  what  means  ware  the  huge  stones  composing  these  pyramids 

Of  what  supposed  use  were  those  stapendoua  erections  ? 

Who  suoeeeaed  Piammetiehus  on  the  throne  of  Bgypt  ? 

What  great  undertaking  did  Necho  oontemplato  at  the  beglnaing 
of  his  reign  ? 

What  passage  did  he  diseover  ? 

In  what  writings  do  we  And  the  reoord  of  his  ware,  and  by  what 
name  is  he  known  in  Scripture  ? 

What  victories  did  he  achieve? 

For  what  reason  did  Josiah  oppose  his  progress  ? 

g^whom  was  Necho  overcome,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

which  of  the  prophets  describes  this  great  conquest,  and  whom 
doee  he  represent  aa  weeping  over  the  fiOl  of  the  Egyptian  heroes  ? 
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vided  into  two  eaual  parte  ▲  b,  b  b, 
at  the  point  b.  In  the  Elementa  of 
Euclid,^ook  L,  this  forms  Proposition 
X. ;  but  his  construction  (mode  of 
drawing)  of  the  problem  ia  different, 
being  founded  on  the  propertiea  of  the 
e^uiutteral  triangle,  and  tke  method  of  ]^ 
biseotin^  an  angle. 

Bj  thia  method  of  construction,  a 
straight  line  may  be  divided  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts,  denoted  by  ^e 
series  2,  4,  8,  16,  82,  64,  128,  &c 

It  ia  not  necessary  in  the  above  construction  that  the  two  area  at 
n  be  drawn  with  the  aame  radius  as  the  two  area  at  o ;  but  it  ia 
necessary  that  eotf  A  jMi^  be  drawn  with  the  same  radius ;  that  ia, 
praoticaUy  apeaking,  without  shifting  the  legs  of  the  compaases. 
2.  Jb  draw  a  ptnmdicuku'  to  a  itraifht  Um  frwm  apomt  m  it. 
Let  ▲  p,  fig.  2,  be  the  atraight  line  to  which  tne  perpendicular 
is  to  be  drawn,  and  b  the  pomt  In  it.  Prom  the  point  b,  with 
amr  convenient  radius,  less  than  b  ▲  or  b  f,  cut  oit  or  measure 
off^eoual  parte  ol  the  atraight  linea  B  a,  B  p,— namely,  b  o,  b  a; 
and  from  the  pointa  c,  b,  with  any  radiua  greator  than  o  b  or 
B  B,  deacribe  area  of  cirdea  interaecting  each  other  at  the 
point  D.    Then  Join  d  b,  that  is,  draw  a  atraight  line  from  the 

point  D  to  the  point  b,  and  b  d  wUl  be 
perpendicular  to  a  p.  Thia  woblem 
xorms  Prop.  XI.,  Book  I.  of  Budid'a 
Elementa,  and  hia  mode  of  conatruc- 
tion  ia  very  similar  to  the  above,  with, 
this  difference  that  the  radiua  of  the 
area  ia  limited  to  the  atraight  line  o  b, 
and  the  demonatration  reata  on  the 
propertiea  of  the  equilateral  triangle, 
ana  hia  eighth  propoeition,  wluch 
amounta  to  this,  that  if  three  aidea  of 
one  triangle  be  equal  to  the  three  aidea  of  another  triangle, 
each  to  eac^,  then  their  three  anglea  muat  be  equal  to  one 
another,-*-namely,  thoee  to  which  tiie  equal  aidee  are  opposite. 
8.  Ih  draw  m  ptrpmukeyUr  to  a  ttroifkt  Imm  from  on$  of  itt 
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Let  ▲  B,  flg.  8,  be  the  strakht  line,  and  b  one  cf 
ita  estremitiee,  trom  which  the  pexpendioular  is  to  be  drawn. 
Take  any  point  o,  at  a  convenient  oiatance  from  b,  and  nearly 
over  the  middle  of  the  atraight  line  ▲  b  ;  then  with  o  aa  a 
centre,  at  tiie  diatanoe  o  b  as  radiua,  describe  the  arc  n  b  b,  ao 
that  it  ahall  be  greater  than  a  aemioirde :  from  the  point  d, 
draw  through  the  point  ol  the  atraight  line  n  c  b,  to  meet  the 
arc  in  the  point  b;  and  join  b  b,  that  ia,  draw  a  straight  line 
from  the    point   a   to    the    xx>int  Fif,S, 

B,  and  BB  will  be  perpendicular  to 
▲B,  at  the  extremity  of  b,  as  required. 
Thia  problem  ia  conaidered  as  merely 
a  case  of  the  preceding  one ;  because, 
in  Theoretical  Geometry,  all  given 
atraight  Unea  are  by  the  2nd  postu- 
late (demand  or  auppoaition}  of 
Euclid'a  Book  I.,  allowed  to  be  pro- 
duced (that  ia,  extended}  to  any 
length  in  a  straight  line. 

Tne  demonatration  of  this  proposition  is  founded  on  Propo- 
sition XXXI.  of  Book  m.  of  Eudid'a  Elemente,  which  stotes 
that  the  angle  oonUined  in  a  semicircle  is  a  right  angle.  Thia 
fact,  indeed,  ia  well  known  to  intelligent  workmen,  who  are 

accuatomed  to  make  use  of  the  F  or  the 
T  sqtiare;  for  they  try  the  accuracy  of 
that  instrument  by  this  property  of^the 
circle.  Thus,  if  in  fig.  4,  a  o  o  were  an 
angle  drawn  by  meana  of  an  P  or  a  T 
square,  in  order  to  teat  its  accuracy,  and 
consequently  that  of  the  inatrument, 
they  join  any  two  pointa  in  Uie  legs  of 
the  angle,  say  d  o,  hy  drawing  the 
atraight  line  n  o ;  they  msect  it  in  b  by 
means  of  the  area  ahown  in  the  fignre,  aa 
explained  in  the  firat  problem ;  and  then, 
with  radius  bo  or  b  b,  they  deacribe  the  semicircle  b  o  o;  If 
the  aro  of  thia  semicircle  peases  exactly  through  the  point  a* 
the  angle  and  the  instrument  are  correct ;  if  not,  they  bib  i»- 
oQcreo^  and  the  inftnunent  muat  be  a^intted. 


Fig.  4. 
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4.  Jh  dram  a  perperndtetUar  to  m  Hrmtfki  Imc  flrom  a  pomi 
miikomt  ii. — Ijet  a  b,  fig.  6,  be  the  straight  line,  end  o  the  point 
from  which  the  perpenmmlar  ia  to  be  drawn.  Fram  the  point 
o  as  a  centre,  with  an  j  radina  sui&eient 
to  extend  beyond  the  straight  line  ▲  b, 
describe  an  are  of  a  circle  n  a,  inter- 
secting the  straight  line  ▲  b  in  the  points 
D,  B ;  then,  from  these  points  as  centres« 
with  any  radios  greater  than  half  the 
straight  line  d  b,  describe  arcs  inter- 
secting each  other  in  the  point  v ;  then 
Join  0  F ;  that  is,  draw  a  straight  line 
from  c  to  Y,  catting  ▲  b  in  the  point  o ; 
then  0  o  is  perpendicular  to  a  b,  and  it  Is  drawn  from  the 
point  c,  as  required. 

This  problem  forms  Proposition  XIII.  of  Euclid's  Book  I., 
but  his  method  is  somewhat  different ;  instead  of  drawing  the 
arcs  at  r,  he  merely  says  luseet  the  stnight  line  d  b  in  o.  The 
preceding  process,  however,  is  mora  simple  In  practioe. 

6.  Ih  draw  a  ptrptndiadar  to  a  itrmifhi  im»  tU  or  mmt  sue  of 
itioxtrom*tiiM,Jrom  a  pomi  wiihotU  U,  Let  A  o  (fif .  4)  be  the 
straight  line,  o  one  of  its  extremities,  and  o  the  pomt  without 
it,  from  which  the  perpendicular  is  to  be  drawn.  Take  any 
point  n  in  A  o,  and  join  d  c  ;  bisect  it  in  b  ;  and  from  the  point 
B,  as  a  centre,  with  radius  x  d  or  b  c,  describe  the  semicircle 
p  0  c ;  then  join  a  c,  and  it  will  be  perpendicular  to  a  o.  It 
is  erident,  from  the  remarks  made  on  Problem  8,  that  c  o  is 
perpendicular  to  a  o,  and  it  is  drawn  frtxm  the  point  c,  as  re- 
quired. Observe,  that  unless  the  point  happens  to  be  exactly 
in  the  yertical  line  above  the  point  o,  the  semicircle  will  not 
pass  exactly  through  o,  but  will  pass  through  a  point  either 
nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  point  a.    In  mo  latter  case,  the 

Tig,  6.  straight  fine  a  o  must  be  produced  till  it 

meet  the  arc  of  the  senudrde.  This 
problem  is  considered  as  merely  a  case  of 
the  preceding  problem,  althiough  the 
construction  be  duEereBt. 

6.  To  biaeet  a  roeiilmool  mtfk,  thmi  it,  to 
dioido  it  mto  two  ofuoi  parto.  Let  a  b  c 
(fig.  6),  be  the  rectilineal  angle  to  be 
bisected.  From  centre  b,  with  any  con- 
venient radius  b  a,  describe  the  arc  a  c, 
and  from  the  points  a,  c,  as  centres,  de- 
scribe srcs  intersecting  each  other  in  d  ; 
ihen  join  b  d,  and  it  will  bisect  the  angle  a  B  o,  that  is,  it  will 
livide  it  into  the  two  equal  angles  a  b  n,  o  b  n,  as  required. 

7.  7b  draw  en  anpio  oquai  to  a  pioon  roetilimtoi  mm^lOf  at  m 
point  in  m  pivon  otroight  Umo, — ^Let  a  bo,  fig.  7,  be  the  given 
rectilineal  angle,  d  v  the  given  straight  line,  and  n  fhe  point 
in  it.  From  the  point  b,  as  a  centre, 
with  any  convenient  radius,  b  a,  de- 
scribe the  arc  A  0 ;  from  the  point  n,  in 
the  straight  line  d  b,  draw  the  indefinite  ^ 
arc  B  r,  with  the  same  radius ;  and 
from  the  point  7,  as  a  centre,  with 
radius  equal  to  the  distance  AC,  de- 
sorlbe  an  are  intersecting  the  arc  b  f, 
in  the  point  b;  then,  through  the 
points  D  B,  draw  the  straight  line  n  b  ; 
and  the  angle  b  n  f  will  be  equal  to  the 
given  angle  a  b  c. 

Tbis^  problem  forms  Proposiaon  XXIII.  of  Book  I.  of 
Euclid's  Elements  ;  but  his  construction  is  considerably 
di£BBrent,  requiring  first  the  construction  of  two  triangles 
equal  to  one  another.  If  any  of  our  students  should  not  see 
tiie  preceding  constructiOB  clearly,  we  add  the  following  one. 
Let  L  X I  (fiff.  8)  be  the  given  angle,  a  b  the  given  straight 
line,  and  a  the  point  in  it.  From  the  point  x  as  a  centre, 
with  any  radius  xl,  describe  the  arc  li  ;  from  the  point  a  as 
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a  centre,  with  the  same  radius,  de- 
scribe the  indefinite  arc  b  n ;  draw 
the  chord  l  i,  and  with  the  point  b 
ss  a  centre,  witli  radius  equal  to  the 

chord  X.  X,  describe  sn  are  intersect-   ^         ^  a         a 

Ing  the  arc  b  x>,  in  the  point  o;  then  iotn  a  d,  and  the  angle 
B  A  D  is  the  anale  requirea ;  that  to,  eoual  to  the  given  angle  lx  i. 
If  the  chord  b  n  be  drawn,  then  the  two  triangles  lx  i,  dab 
ws  two  equal  isoseeler  triangles.    Uence,  if  an  fiosceles  trian* 


or  ia  other 


l^le  X.X X  be  given,  this  oonatructioa  sAowa  how  to 
isosoeles  triuigle  dab  equal  to  the  given  one. 

8.  2b  drmm  a  iriomfto  efnaf  to  m  fioon  trkm§h; 
wwds,  to  dtoeriko  m  tritm§U  of  wkiek  tko  tkroo 
In  fig.  8,  suppose  the  triangle  l  x  z  to  bo  soa]«De»  or,  that  tke 
three  atraight  lines  lx«  x  x,  and  x  l»  are  all  uneqnalt  md  that 
a  triangle  xs  to  be  drawn,  having  its  three  sidsa  equal  to  thaee 
three  stnight  lines.  Draw  a  strsi^t  line  a  b  equal  to  x  x, 
and  from  Xhm  points  a,  a,  as  osatras,  with  radii  respectively 
equal  to  the  straight  lines  x  x.,  x  z.,  dswribe  area  intomctiaf 
each  other  In  the  point  d;  then  join  ad,  b  d  ;  and  the  trianri« 
AB  D  is  the  triangle  required;  that  Is,  ithas  its  three  aidias 
equal  to  the  three  given  etraight  lines  x  t,  x  Xi,  and  x  l  ;  or,  it 
is  equal  to  the  triangle  x  l  x.  Of  oonne,  in  die  figure  aa  we 
have  thns  r^erred  to  it,  the  aiea  x  l  and  d  b  are  unnecaasary 
in  thia  oonstraetioii* 

This  problem  fonns  Prop.  XXII.  of  Book  L  of  Euclid'e 
Blementa,  and  hia  eonatmetion  ia  virtoallv  the  saaae  aa  outa. 
He  adds  a  restrictian,  however,  which  Is  shsolntdy  aeeeaaary 
to  his  mode  of  treating  the  problem ;  vis.,  that  when  the  thrcv 
straight  lines  an  given  In  length,  without  being  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  m^  two  ^  tkmo  $trai§kt  Hms  miisl  ko 
gromtor  tkom  tko  third.  The  reason  of  this  reetriction  is  pUiB* 
when  we  consider  that  he  had  prevlonsly  proved  in  hia  Prop. 
XX.,  Book  I.  thataay  two  oidot^otrmn§lowroto§otkor  gromtor 
ikon  tko  ikkrd.  This,  however,  is  manifest  without  demonetra- 
tion,  if  we  adopt  Arohimedes's  deflniiion  of  a  slra^fAl  timOt  that 
it  io  tko  okorteot  diMtomeo  Mvtfli  mtg  two  pomU, 

9.  To  draw m Hraigkilino  tkrtmak  a  fwom  poitU,  tkoi  okaU  ko 
pmrolM  to  a  §ioon  otraigkt  ttoo.  Let  B  o  (fig.  9)  be  thegivca 
straight  line,  and  a  the  given  point,  through  whieh  a  paralld 
is  to  be  drawn.    Take  anv  point  b  In  the  straight  Ixne  n  % 

Join  B  A ;  and  with  the  point  %  as 
centre,  and  radius  B  a,  dnw  the 
arc  A  F,  cutting  b  o  In  v.  Then 
from  the  point  A,  as  a  oentre  and 
radius  A  b,  draw  the  indefinite 
arc  B  o ;  and  from  the  point  b  aa 
centre,  with  radius  equal  to  tbe 
distance  a  f,  describe  an  arc  cutting  the  are  b  o.  In  the  point 
d;  then  Join  a  d,  and  it  will  be  parallel  to  b  o,  as  reouired. 

This  problem  forms  Prop.  aXXI.,  Book  L  of  Sudid's 
Elements ;  his  constmetion,  though  differently  worded,  being 
virtually  the  aame  as  the  above.  The  demonstration  ii  frnindcNl 
on  the  litot  that  wk  *  " 

Unoo^  owd  oookoM  tko  oiternoto 
art  pmroiM,    The  proof 
Book  I.  of  the  Elements. 

Another  mode  of  constructing  this  problem,  which  ia 
useful,  may  be  Inserted  here.  Let  a  B  (fig.  10)  be  the  git 
straight  line,  and  c  the  given  point,  through  which  the  paralld 
is  to  be  drawn.  Take  anv  point  o,  at  a  convenient  diatance 
from  the  suaight  line  a  b,  but  nearer  to  it  than  to  the  point  c ; 
join  o  c,  and  from  o  aa  centre,  with  radiua  o  c,  deaoibe  tim 
circle  o  B  a  D,  intersecting  the  straight  lixie  ab,  in  the  pointB  a,  a ; 
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above,  ine  oemonstration  u  lounaea 
«  otroigkt  Umo  wwoto  two  otkor  otrmigki 
oU  mi$ko  oomoi^  tkooo  two  otrajgki  Imoo 
r  of  this  uct  forms  Prop.  XXVIU 


then  from  a,  as  a  centre,  with  radius  or 
describe  an  arc  cutting  the  circle  a  b  o  d  in 
the  point  d  ;  and  through  the  points  o,  D, 
draw  the  strsight  line  o  D,  and  It  will 
be  the  parallel  required.  The  proof  of  this  Is 
founded  on  a  proposition  not  given  in 
Euclid's  Elements,  but  easily  deduced 
from  one  In  his  third  book,«xiamely,  that 
tko  otrmgki  Ktwo  wkiok  imtorooot  oqtuU  mruof 
tkooomo  oirolo  aroporaOH* 

There  are  various  other  ways  of  drawing  a  straidit  liaa 
parallel  to  a  given  straight  line,  by  means  of  the  single  nder 
and  compasses ;  but  theee  axe  about  the  eariast.  But  parallel 
stral^t  lines  are  meet  easilv  drawn  by  means  of  the  parallel 
rulers  deecribed  In  our  lest  lesson,  page  49,  No.  IV.  oaeh  ia« 
struments,  however,  are  not  always  at  hand ;  heaM  tha  vtiKtj 
€i  knowing  how  to  work  the  preceding  problem* 

The  only  exercises  or  questions  that  oould  be  givea  on  tiie 
preceding  lesson,  would  be  simplv  to  desire  the  etadant  to 
draw  all  the  figures  above  deseriMd  according  to  the  rnlaa  of 
construction  laid  down  in  the  difliBrent  pxobleaia,  whioh  wa 
earnestly  advise  our  self-educating  students  to  do  aoeoadiBglyr 
by  means  of  the  single  roWr  anAffompasies. 
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LESSONS   IN   FRENCH.— No.  VI. 

By  Professor  Louis  Fasquxllb,  LL.D. 

Section  XIV. 

plax  of  trs  sxshcx8s8  ik  c0hp08in0  texxch. 
HiTHSBio  the  student  has  been  occupied  exclusively  in  ac- 
quiring facts,  forms,  and  principles,  and  in  trmukOm^,  by  the 
aid  of  these,  French  into  English,  and  again  English  into 
French.  Following  still  the  plan  of  the  work,  let  him  now 
undertake  the  higher  business  of  endeaTOuring  to  eomptm  in 
French.  With  tms  intent,  let  him  take  some  of  the  words 
giyen  for  this  purpose  in  ihe  following  lists,  and  seek'  to  in- 
corporate them  in  sentences  entirely  nis  own.  Hie  words 
taken  firom  the  lists  are  to  be  used  merely  as  things  suggeetiye 
of  thought.  Theform  which,  in  any  giyen  case,  the  sentence 
may  assume,  should  be  determined  by  the  models  Ibund  in  the 
Lessons  prece^g ;  for,  eyery  sentence  which  the  pupil  has 
once  mastered  in  the  regiUar  course  of  the  Lessons,  is  or 
should  be  to  him  a  motU^  on  which  he  may  at  pleasure  build 
oUier  oonatmctiaiis  of  his  own.  Indeed,  this  oonstmeting 
sentenoes  aoeoordmg  to  models,  that  is,  shaping  one's  thoughts 
according  to  Uie  forms  and  idioms  peculiar  to  aforeign  tongue, 
is  the  true  and  only  secret  of  tpmkmg  amd  wHHnf  that  language 
well.  The  pupil,  Uierefore,  as  he  passes  along  m  the  ormnary 
course  of  the  Lessons,  should  frequently  be  found  applying 
his  knowledge  in  the  way  of  actually  composing  independent 
sentences.  In  this  way,  he  will  soon  acquire  a  facility  and 
accuracy  in  the  language,  which  is  hardly  otherwise  attainable 
at  all. 

LIST  OV  WOBDS  V0&  BXSBCI8E8  IK  OOKFOSINO. 

The  words  in  the  following  lists  are  giyen  as  mggutifH  of 
thought.  In  oonductins  the  exercise  a  particidar  word  is 
selectedy  as  JLiUimr  ABodLbinder),  and  the  student  is  required 
to  compose  a  French  sentence  containing  this  term.  He  is 
duly  notified,  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  take  any  thought  sug- 

J jested  by  the  word,  and  to  produce  a  sentence  of  any  form 
bund  in  any  of  the  Sections  :  regard  being  had  all  along  to 
all  the  Rules,  Notes,  Exceptions,  &c.,  that  may  bear  upon  th 
case.  Thus,  adopting  as  a  model  the  sentence,  Votr$  tnarehamd 
§Mt  Han  obUgaoMi  (Sect.  16,  R^inm^,  ot^  LtJkmoii  a-UUpielquMt 
ffommaa  t  (Sect.  16,  R.  7),  ftc.  &c.,  let  him  endeayour  to  pro- 
duce others  of  the  like  kind. 

A  litUe  practice  will  render  the  exercise  both  easy  and  in- 
teresting.   It  will  soon  come  to  be  easy  to  incorporate  not 
only  ona^  but  fuw,  thrUf  or  more  of  the  words  taken  from  the 
lists. 
I. — Pbofbssioks  bt  Mstibbs.      PaoPESSiONs  AND  Tradss. 


Acteur,  m.oofbr 
Apothieaire,  m.  apoOucary 
Artiste,  m.  wrUU, 
Aumonier,  m.  eshcqilaiii 
Auteur,  m.  aiMor 
Barbier,  m.  teter 
Bij outier,  m.  S&atlkr 
Blanchisaeuse,  f.  wmkmwomcm 
Boucher,  m.  Mbtar 
Brasseur,  m.  ftnoMr 
Brodeuse,  f.  ambraildent 
Charbonnitr,  m.  oooI-flMn 
Cbarlatan,  m.  qaaek 
Chanretier,  m.  mri^mm 
Cbaudronnier,  m.  oogftnmMh 
ChAmrgien,  m.  margton 
Cordier,  m.  roptmakar 
Corroyeur,  m.  emrkr 
Cotttelier,  m.  orffar 
Couturi^re,  f.  •eamittr 
Couyreur,  m.  ilatar,  UUr 
Cur4,  m.  vioar 
Dentiste,  m.  dmikt 
Drapier,  m-  dnpet 
Eocwsiastique,  m.  dergyman 
Bpieier,  m.  groetr 
£^^oe,  m.  biahop 
Fauoheur,  m.  mowet 
Fripler,  m.  fnppmw 
Froiti^re,  f .  A^  awwaa 


Oantier,  m.  gVaoer 
GraTeur,  m.  enyrsper 
Horloger,m.  etodb  ami  tootoft  mater 
lastituteur,  m.,  lostltutxice,  f., 

tdboolsMHCer,  mlifrew 
Imprimeur,  m.  prtnUr 
JoailUer,  m./eawOer 
Mapon,  m.  mokni,  brkkUxytr 
Maftre  d'ecole,  m.  Bokoolmatter 
Manourrier.  m.  day4aboiirer 
Marchaad^dc-cheraux,  maquig- 

non,  m.  kone-dtakr 
Hartal    ferrant,    m.  prrter. 


Mar^al,  m.  UnekmMk 

Moistonneur,  m.  rwpar 

Muiiden,  m.  tmukkm 

Naturaliste,  m.  MOfcirafiM 

Orateor,  m.  ordtor 

Orf^Tre,  m.  gold  and  tOver  §mlih 

Pape,  m.  popa 

P&tre,  m.  ihepketdt  htrdman 

Perraquier,  m.  habdmter 

Philosophe,  m.  phUotopher 

poissonnier,  m.,  Pois^tonniire, 

t.^shmonger 
Prddicatear,  m.  preacher 
PrCtre,  m.  priest 
Raffineur  de  sucre,  dc  sel,  r^/hter 

qf  mgar,  qf  boU 


Bamoneur   de  ehemin^B,  m., 

ehiatney'Sweeper 
Relieur,  m.  booUdnder 
SaTetier,  m.  eotUer 
Sealptear,  m.  tculptor 
Sellier,  m.  toddler 

II.— L'HOMXB. 

Ancdtres,  m.p.  aneettora 
Arri^e-petit-fils,  m.  greai  grand' 


Beau-fils,  m.  mmAn-kno,  tttp  ton 
Beau-fi^re,  m.  brother  in4a»if 
Beau-pi^re,  m.  Jidher-in  law,  tUp- 

JUhBT 

Belle-fille,  f.  daaghkr^nrlaw,  OUp- 

daugMer 
Belle-m^re,  f.  mother-in-law^  tUp- 

mother 
Belle-sttur,  f.  tUUr-4n  law 
Bisifeul,  m.  great grandftdher 
Bru,  f.  daughler^inlaw 
Descendants,  pi.  deaooidan(« 
Enfance,  f.  ehOdkood 
Epottz,  m.    \  ^,„,^^,^ 
Epouti,f.     /""^'^ 
Famine,  f.  JMly 
Femme,  f.  woman,  wi/b 
Fiangailles,  f  p.  beiroikt$»g 
Fianc^,  m.,  fianc^,  f.  betrothed 

III.^LS  COaPS  HtTKAIK* 

Artke,  f.  artery 
Barbc,  f.  beard 
Bouche,  f.  mouth 
Bras  I  n.  ann 
Ccrvelle,  f.  bratn 
Chair,  f./M& 
Cili,  m.p.  eyelaahea 
Caur,  m.  heart 
Corps,  m.  body 
C6x4,  m.  tide 
C6te  J.  rib 
Cou,  m.  neck 
Coude,  m.  ^tow 
Cr&oe,  m.  tkuH 
Cuisse,  f.  thiffh 
Doigt,  m.ftnger 
Dot,  m.  hack 
Epaule,  f.  thoaUhr 
Epine  (du  dos).  f  tjrfne 
FaTorifl,  m.p.  wktttert 
Foie,  m.  Uoer 
Front,  m*Jbrehead 
Oencifes,  U'g.gwm 
Oenou.m.  Inee 
Gorge,  f.  tkrotd 
Hanche,  f.  h^ 
tf ambe,  f.  kg 
Joae,  f.  dhetk 
Langue.  f.  tongm 
L%?re,  f.  1^ 


Serrurier,  m.  Inrltmifk 
Taptaaier,  m.  upholtterer 
Temturier,  m.  dyer 
Tiaserand,  m.  weaver 
Tonnelier,  m.  eooper 
Vitrier,  m.  gkizier 

Man. 

Futur,  m.  bridegroom 
Future,  f.  bride 
Oendre,  m.  ton  inlaw 
Grand-pire,  m.  gnmdtalher 
Qrand'm^re,  f  grandtnoiher 
Jeune  homme,  m  poung  man 
Jeune  fiUe,  f.  young  woman,  giri 
Jeunesse,  i.  ymUh 
Jumeau,  m.,  jumelle,  f.,  twin 
Marraine,  f.  godmother 
Mari,  m.  AcM&ond 
Naissanee,  f.  birth 
Nourrice,  f.  nurte 
NouTeau  mari<<,  bridtgroom 
Nouyelle  marine,  bride 
Orphelin ,  m . ,  orpheline,  f. ,  orgkan 
Parrain,  m.  godfather 
Petit'fils,  grandson 
Petite-fille,  granddaughter 
Veuf,  m.  widower 
Veuve,  widow 
VieiUesse,  i,  old  age 

Tub  human  body. 


Membre,  m.  Uwh 
Meoton,  m.  cMn 
Moelle,  f.  marrow 
Moustache,    f.    monalaxhe, 

ttacMo 
MuRclc,  m.  muscle 
Ncrf,  m.  nerve 
Nex,  m.  note 
Oogle,  m.  nail 
Or  tell,  m.  toe 
Os,  m.  bone 
Palais,  m.  palace 
Paupiire,  f.  eyelid 
Peau,  f.  skin 
Poucc,  m.  thimib 
PoumoD,  m.  lufigs 
Prunelle,  f.  pupil  of  the  eye 
Rate,  f.  tpleen 
Reins,  m.p.  loint 
Sang,  m.  blood 
Sein,  bosom 

Sourcils,  m.p.  eycbrou^ 
Squelette,  m.  skeleton 
Talon,  m.  heel 
Telnt,  m.  eomplexlo>n 
Tempes,  f.p.  temples 
Trait,  m.  feature 
Veine,  f.  vein 
Visage,  m./boe 


IV.— Maladibs,  iMnaxxTBS,  &c     Maladies,  Infirmities,  ^c. 


Attaque,f.atfael;,>tt 
Baume,  m.  baisam 
B^aiement,  m.  ttammring 
Blessore,  f.  wournd 
C<cit4,  f.  ftMwivMW 
Chancre,  m.  eaneer 
Cicatrice,  f.  soar 
Colique,  f.  ooUe 
Contusion,  f.  brtdte 
Crampe,  f.  cramp 
Dislocation,  f.  dUboation 
Em^tique,  m.  emOio 
Enflure,  f.  twdlkng 
Enroument,  m.  Aoorseneii 
Entorse,  f.  ^ain 
Epilepsie,  f.  epQcpsy 
Evanouissemenr,  m.  fabtting 
Fifcvre,  f./«WT 
Fi^vre  serTcuse  Unavma  fever 


Fi^rre  scarlatine,  f.  tcailetfhoer 
Ou6rison,  f.  cure 
Goutte,  f.  goui 
Hydropisie,  f.  dropsy 
Indisposition,  f.  indisposttiiam 
Louche,  aHj.  squinting 
Malaise,  m.  indisposition 
Mutisme,  m.  dumbness 
Ordonnance,  f.  preseripUon 
On^uent^  m.,  pommade,  f.,  iaU^ 
Petite-Terole,  f.  small-pox 
Pttlmonie,  f.  consumptwn 
RemMo,  m.  remedy 
Rhume,  m.  cold 
Rougeole,  f.  measlea 
Surdity,  f.  deq/hess 
Touz,  f.  eough 
Ulc6re,  m.  ulcer 
Vertigo,  m. 
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v.— HlBILIMSItTfl. 

Agrafe,  t  elatp 

A^nille,  f.  needk 

Aigaitte  de  eh«Tevx,  f.  Mr-ji6i 

Bagne,  f.  ring 

Bas»  m.  ttoddng 

Bmid,  m.  dimkif 

Batiste,  f.  eamMo 

Bijouterie,  f.ieweby 

Bonnet,  m.  eap 

Bonele,  f.  huekh 

BoQcle,  f.  lock  qfkaUrt  eutl 

Bonolet  d'oreillet,  f.p.  earrUtri 

Bonne,  f.  pnrm 

Bracelet,  m.  hmedet 

Bretellea,  f.p.  braea,  nupenden 

Brosae,  f.  ftrm 

Broase-i-denta,  f.  toolMniih 

Calc^on  m.a.  drawert 

Ceinture,  f.  sath.  belt,  band 

Chanrsona,  ni.p.  aodbi. 

Cirage,  m.  btaddnff 

Ciseans,  m.p.  teitton 

Coiffure,  f  head-  dnt$ 

Collet,  m  eoOar 

Collier,  m.  rueklaos 

Coton,  m.  ooUon 

CraTate,  f.  eravai 

Cr^pe,  m.  crt^ 

Diamant,  m.  diamond 

Dentelle,  f.  face 

Doublure,  f.  Uning 

Eerfn,  m.  eatkd,  jtyMem 

Epte,  f.  tword 

Eperona,  m.i>.  «|wrfl 

Bpingte,  f.  pm 

VI.— La.  Tills,  La.  Maisow,  fto. 


Antichambre.  f. 

Ardoiae,  f.  t^ote 

Arsenal,  m.  wrunal 

Banc,  m.  6en«A,  seal 

Barrikre,  f.  pate 

Biblioth^que,  f.  Uftivry 

Bourg,  m.  teroii^A,  ma2/  iDWfi 

Boorae,  f.  excAoi^ 

Briooe,  f.  hridt 

Capitale,  f.  oopitol  eA^.  indrojMMi 

Carrillon,  m.  cMam  o/bdl$ 

Caaeme,  f.  tarraak 

Cave,  f.  teUar 

Chambre,  f.  ehatnber,  nwm 

Chambre  k  concber,  f.  ftrnfroom 

Chapelle,  f.  etepej 

ChAteau,  m.  oounirp  Aocise,  vOAi 

Chaumi^re«  f.  knit  cottage 

Chaux,  f.  Ame 

Cbeminte,  f.  cUfaimif 

Cimetikre,  m.  bwrylng'grmmd, 

ekurekgard 
Clocbe,  f.  toff  (large),  cftinxA 

toff,  4fe. 
Clocber,  m.  ekmxA  Meeph 
Cloebelte,f.«inatftoff 
Cloltre.  m.  eloliter 
Cour,  f.  iford,  emtri 
Couvent,  m.  convent 
Cuisine,  f.  Uteken 
Douane,  t  engtam^hons^ 
Eeurie,  f.  tiabh 
EuTirons,  in.p.  snvlroM,   ntigh- 

bonrhood 
Etage.n.  m.  tiorif,jioor 
Escalier,  m.  ilairt 
Fauboura,  m.  tvburb 
Ferme,  u/tnn 
Fontaine,  f.  Jbuntaint  weU 
Four,  m.  oven 
Ooatti^re,  f.  gutter 

Orand  ehemin,  )       ... 

Grand'route,  */™»*vAi«V 
Granite,  f.  bam 
Qreoier,  m.  garret 
Uaie,  f.  hedge 


A&TICLB6  OF  DaBM. 

Etui,  m.iMMfle- ease 
Eventail,  UL/tin 
Flaeon,  m.  tmHHng  botUi 
Fourrure,  f.  /iw 
Frac,  m.  drete  coat 
Frsn^e,  U  fringe 
Garniture,  f.  trimming 
Gilet,  m.  vest,  wMeoai 
Or^nat,  m.  garnet 
Ou^tres,  f.p.  gaitera 
Habit,  m.  coat 
Ivoire,  f.  ivory 
Lioge,  m.  linen 
Lunrttes,  f.p.  i^peotaeUa 
Manche,  f.  tleete 
M«'U88cline,  f.  musUn 
Pantalnn,  m.  ti^g.^pantaloom 
Parapluie,  m*  untbrelia 
Parasol,  va.paratol 
Peizne,  m.  comb 
PendahtH-d'orellles,    m.p.    ear- 

pendan'e 
Peile,  t.  pearl 
Pochr,  f.  podtH 
Pom  made,  f.  pomatwn 
Redinfrote,  f.  g.  eat-coat 
Robe,  f.  drof,  robe 
Kobe  de  chambre,  f.  dreubtg-goeen 
Satin,  m.  tatin 
Sole,  f.  iOk 
Tublier,  m.  ^ron 
Taffetas,  m.  tt^eta 
Yeloura,  m.  vdott 
Teste,  f.  vett 
ToUe,  m.  veSt 

Town,  Hovbb,  fte. 

Hameau,  m.  hamlet 
H6piUl,  ro.  ho^at 
Hdtel-dc-ville,  Unen  kouee,.elty 
houte,  gvOdhali,  dig  hali^  town  ^mU 
Meuble,  m.  piece  tf  Aanltme 
Meubles,  m.p.  Jkmlture 
Monoaie,  f.  ndnt 
Mortier^  mortar 

Muraille,  f.    )**»" 
Palais,  m.  paUue 
Paroiflse,  f.  pariBh 
Pave,  m,  pavement 
P^pioitee,  f.  nuricrg  qftreee 
Persienne,  blind,  open  tkuttere 
Plafond,  m.  oeiiing 
Planche,  f.  board 
Plancher,  m.  Jloor 
Po^le,  m.  sloce, 
Pompe,  f.  fwinp. 
Pont,  m.  Mdge 
Porte,  f.  door,  gate 
Poate,  f.  poet,  post  afiee 
Potttre,  f.  beam 

Prison,  f.  priton 

Puits,  m.  teell 

Quartirr,  m.  quarter 

Bampe  (d'escaUer),  babutradeiif 

aelairease 
Bez-de-chauss^e,  m.  ground  Jloor 
Sacii-tie,  f.vettry 
Salle,  f.  parlour  eitttng-room 
Salon,  m.  draacmg-room,  haU 
Serre,  f.  eaneervatory 
Serre-chaude,  f.  kot-bouee 
Serrure,  f.  lock 
Sonnette,  f.  bell 
Thdfttre,  n.  theatre 
Toll,  m.  roof 
Tour,  f.  tower 
Tuilr,  f.  ate 
Tcrger,  m.  orchard 
Terrou,  m.  bolt 
Tcstibule.  m.  Jtall,  entry 


Tigne,  t,  TignobU,  a.  wtmgard  I  Tolet,  wtiidpie-sJMter 
Tillage,  m.  eWage  ~ 


I  Tottte,  f.  WHdf 


Til.— Mbvblxi. 

Allumette,  n.f.  mtOch 
Allumette  ehioiique,  f.  JHoUon'^ 

match 
Amadou,  m.  Undtr 
Armolre,  f.  eupiioetd 
Baril,  m.  omA,  tarrel 
Bassin,  m.  towl,  mmk-botel 
Basainoire,  f.  iMnni^^-jMii 
Bereeau,  m.  cratfis 
Boite-i^fusil,  f.  tinder-but 
Bouaie,  f.  te^ 
Bouilluire,  f.  Xaett/e 
Briquet,  m.>lrs<Cee/ 
Cadre,  m.jixane 
Candelabre,  m.  ihondeBer 
Casserole,  f.  ioiioepnii 
Cassette,  f.  tos,  ootM 
Chaadelie,  f.ooMKs 
Charboa  de  bois,  m.  ekeawal 
Charbon  de  terre,  jIom  opoI 
Chaudi^re,  f.  bcUer 
Coffre,  m.  tkeet 
Commode,  f.  ekett  qfdrmeere 
Corbeille,  f.  baebet 
Crible,  m.  eieve 
Cruohe,  f.  pitcher 
CuTier,  m.  Iu6 
Drap,  m.  eheet 
Ecumoire,  f.  dimmer 
Entonnoir.  m.>WMel 
EiBuie-main,  m.  iowd 
Fer  ik  rcpasser,  m.  iron 
Fourgon,  m.  poker 
Foyer,  m.  hemih 
Lampe,  f.  loaip 
Lanterne,  f.  ionlent 
Lit,  m.  bed 


Till.— Platb,  fte. 

Bciuf,  m.  betf 

fiouilli,  m.  boiUd  bttf,  boiled  meat 

Bouillon,  m,  broth 

Confitures,  f.p.  pretervea 

Cotclette,  f.  outlet 

Gigot  de  mouton,  m.  leg  qfmiutton 

Jamboo,  m.  ham 

Mouton,  m.  mutton 

GSuf,  m.  egg 

Omeieti^.e,  f.  omelet 

Pore,  m.  pork 

IX.— Leoumbs,  Gbaik,  Ac. 

Ail,  m.,  pi.  aulz  or  •uz^garUe 
Asperge,  f.  aeparagm 
AToine,  f.  ooft 
Beticraye,  f.  beet 
B\4,  m.  u)heat 
Carotte,  f.  carrot 
C^leri.  m.  celery 
Champignon,  m.  muihroom 
Chou,  m.  cdbbage 
Choufleur,  m.  cauUJIoioer 
Concombre,  m.  euetanber 
Cresson,  m.  ertu 
Epioards,  m.  pi.  eptnagt. 
FhTV,  f.  bean 
Grain,  m.  kernel 
Herbe,  f.  herb 
Lentille,  f.  lenta 
Mais,  m.  malse 

X.— ABBBSI  FBVmBBB,  FBX7XT8. 

Abricot,  m.  apricot 
Abricoticr,  m.  c^iniooi  ttee 
Amande,  m.  altmnid 
Amancier,  m.  almond  tree 
Ananav,  m.  pinee^ple 
Aveline,  f.  filbert 
Ch&taigne,  f.  chemut 
Citron,  m.  citron,  lemon 


FUBVITUBB 

lit  de  plumei  tn.  feather  bed 
Lumitee,  f.  light 
Liutre,  m.  soonos 
MBTOhepied,  m.foeitM 
I  Moueh«tt(S,  f.p. 
Mortier.  m.  vearU 
Montardier,  m. 
Na||pe,f.la6MMft 
Oreiller,  m.  pillow 
Panier,  m.  baekdt 
Pararent,  m.  screem 
Pfinture,  t.  paitding,  picture 
Pelle,  f.  ehovd 
Pierre  k  fusil,  t.Jltnt 
Pincette*,  f.p.  tonge 
Pi  §le,  m.  f'ore 
Po#le,  f.  ^ylng-pan 
PoiYri^re,  f.  jb 
Pot,  m.  ketUe 
Pupitre,  m.  deek^ 
Saliire,  f.sallcelbir 
SaTOD,  m.  eoap 
Seau,  m.  pail 
Serviette,  f.  napUn 
Bofa,  m.  eqfi» 
Sottfflet,  m.  tolfoiai 
Soupitoe,  f.  soirp  fureos 
Sucri^r,  m.  eugar-dieh 
Tableau,  m.  picture 
Tablette,  f.  eheff 
Tapis,  m.  earpet 
Ttrc*bouehon,  m.  eorft-senpie 
Tirior,  m.  drawer 
Trafersin,  m.  boieter 
Ustensilcs  de  cuisine,  m.p.  liichen 

uCeneiU 
Terre,  m.  glase 

Dish  18,  ft**. 
Befraichissementa, mp.  refreeh- 

Rdti,  n.  roatt  meat 

Saucisse,  f.  eauet^ 

Soupe,  f.  foup 

Soupe  maigre,  f.  vfffetahU  soup 

Tarte,  f.  tart 

Teau,  m.  teal 

Termicelli,  m.  vemdcelH 

TolaiUe,  tjtnel 

Teqbtablbs,  Gbaim,  Sco, 

Millet,  m.  mUlet 
Navet,  m.  ten^p 
Ognon,  m.  onUm 
Orge,  f.  barky 
Oseille,  f.  earrel 
Panaif ,  m.  pann^ 
Persil,  m,parUey 
Plante,  f.  ptant 
Pois,  m.pea 
Racine,  f.  rsof 
Radis,  m.  rodltk  (fiimijp) 
Rave,  f .  rudieh  (fof^) 
Ris,  m.  rice 
Sauge,  f.  eage 
Seigle,  m.  rye 
Thym,  m.  thyms 
Truffe,  f.  tr^ 

Fbuit  Tbbb8|  Fbititi. 

Coing,  m.  quince 
Datte,  f.  daU 
Figue,  f./^ 
Praise,  f.  itrauherry 
Framboise,  f.  rankerry 
Qroseille,  f.  gooeeherry. 
Melon,  m.  m^n 
Mure,  £.  mnXberry 


LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


tY 


Nkflt,  f. 
NoiMtte,  f. 
Noiz,  f.  md 
Or&nge,  f.  ortmff 
P^cke,  f. 
Poire,  f.  pear 
Foirierj  m 


XL— Abbku  FoaasTUfts. 

Botileau,  m.  btreh 
Ch^ne,  m.  ooft 
Ecorce,  f.  bMl 
Erable,  n.  nopte 
Frtoe,  m.  «* 
II6tre»  Ok  ftMcA 

Orme,  m.  tim 

Auricale,  f.  amieula 
ChardoD.m.  eiUWb 
Ch^Tre-feoille,  m. 
Oirofl^,  f.  gO^ifkmer 
Jasmin,  m., 
Lis,  m.  Ufif 
Margaerite,  f. 
MauTsise  herbe,  f. 
Myrte,  m.  Mfntfe 
(Eillet,  m. 


XIII.— 0ISB4UX. 


Aigle,  m. 
AUe,  f. 

Alou«tte,  f.  tarfe 
Autour,  m. 
Autruehe,  f. 
Bee,  m.  beak 
B^asse,  f. 
B^cassine,  f. 
Bergeronoette,  f. 
CaiUe,  f.  qmaU 
Canard,  m.  dudk 
Canari,  m. 

Chardonneret,  ni«poii|lM 
Cbaure-sourifl,  f.  tal 
Cigogne,  f.  alork 
Colombe,  f.  dIOM 
CorbeaH,  m.  itHum 
Corneille,  f.  enm 
Coucou,  m.  cMdbso 
Cygne,  m.  mum 
JDindoDf  m.  turkeif 
Faisan,  m.  phammi 

XIY.— QuADBvrioBa. 

Agneau,  m.  kmb 

Biaireau,  m.  hadgtr 

Castor,  m.  beaver 

Cerf,  m.  ttag 

Chamois,  m.  dhmoit,  wBA-goat 

Ch^rre,  f.  goat 

Chevreuil,  m.  roebudt 

Ecoreuil,  m.  $^[¥inri 

Furet,  m.Jbmi 

Hfeisson,  m.  heigthog 

Lapin,  nMi 

XV-— POISBOHS. 

Anguille,  f.  eel 
Baleine,  f.  wAote 
Broehet,  m.iilfes 
Carpe,  f,  carp 
Cheyrette,  f.  OHh^ 
BersTisse,  f.  enn^lsA 
Esturgeon,  m.  ftaryeon 
Hareng,  m.  Aerriiv 
Haresg  saur,  red  herring 
Homard,  m.  ktbtier 

XVI. — Inbsctu,  ftc. 
AtjeiUe,  f.  bee 
Araignie,  f.  spider 
CheDille,  f.  caterpinar 
Cigalc,  f.  gnmkopper 
Couleuyre  f,  addrr 


Pomme,  f.  appit 
Pommier,  m.  t^ipU  <reo 
Prune,  LpUan 
Prunier,  m.  pUtm  tree 
Raisin,  m.  pn^pe 
Vigne,  f.  Vint 


F0BI8T  Taais. 

Peupller,  m. 
Rameau,  m. 
Sapin,  m.  pine 
Saule,  m.  wlUow 
Tilleul,  m. 
Tremble,  m. 
Trooe,  m. 


FtoWkBS,  fto. 

Ortie,  f.  netOe 
PaTot,  m.  poppg 
Pens^,  t./brget-mMtai 
Pied  d'alouette,  m.  hrkepur 
Primev^re,  f.  eowrifp 
Rose,  f.  rose 
Toomesol,  m.  tut^kmer 
Talipe,  f.  tei^i 
Violette,  f.  viOei 

Birds. 

0«d,  m.  JaekdaiQ 
Orive,  f.  tkrueh 
H^OD.  Uk,  heron 
Hirobdelle,  f.  MeoOow 
Linotte, '  *MJ< 
Merle,  m*  qImIMMI 
Oio,  f.  poofs 

Oiieaa  de  proie,  m.  Urd  ^  jmy 
Paooi  m.  peaooek 
Pasiereaa,  m.  epmrmo 
Perroqueti  m.  pmroi 
Verdxitt  tpaiiridgt 
Pie,  f.  magpk 
Pigeoii,  m.  pigeon 
PouUi  f.  Asn 
Poulet,  m.  eAleftM 
Roitelet,  m.  vrm 
Rotsignol,  m.  nigMhMik 
Rouge«gorg«i  m.  re»nai$ 
Serin,  ta.  conmf»Hrd 
TottttereUe,  f.  lttr({i.d9M 
Vftutouri  m.  mdture 

Lilne,  m.  ten 
Lion,  m.  lim 
Loup,  m.  wo(^ 
Mule,  f.  muh 
Ours,  K.  bear 
Poulain,  m.  cott 
Pourceau,  m.  Jtogp,  twine 
Renard,  m-Jbae 
Singe,  m.  wtonhep 
Taope,  f.  nols 
Tigie,  m.  Mger 

FUHBSi 

Merlan,  m,  whiting 
Morue,  f.  co(|ii)k 
Perdie,  f.  jwrcA 
Reqnin,  m.  sJboHb 
Saumon,  m.  solsioii 
Sole,  f.  lols 
Tanohe,  f.  fMck 
Ttortue,  f.  tarfis 
Trttite,f.«roiil 
Turbot,  m.  Umboi 

Inbsctb,  fte. 

Cousin,  m.  gnai 
Crapaud,  m.  toad 
Bscarbot,  m.  beetle 
Fourmi,  f.  ant 
OriUoD,  m.  cricket 


GrenottiUe,  t.fitg 
Ouipe,  f.  wasp 
Lezard,  m.  Uaard 
Lim%icon,  m.  tnaU 
Mouche,  tjig 
Papillon,  m.  buiUifiy 
Puce,  f.  Jka 

XTIL— OuTiLS. 

Alene,  f.  owl 
Balance,  f.  soote 
Btohe,  f .  sfNHls 
Brosse,  f.  Amslk 
Brouette,  f.  wheeSbarroio 
Cachet,  m.  emi 
Carabine,  f.  r(fli 
Charrue,  f.  piough 
Che?alet,  m.  aoiel 
Cire,  f.  waao 
Cogn^e,  f.  Aotoftd 
Colle,  f.  ghee 
Compas,  m.  oomjxiMes 
Echafaudage,  m.  eoc^fbtd 
Echelle,  f.  ladder 
Enclume,  f.  anvil 
Btau,  m.  vice 
Fauoille,  f.  eiekk 
Faui,  f.  eogthe 
Fl^au,  m./ail 
Fusil,  m.  jTUfi. 


Punaise,  f.  bug 
Sangsue,  f.  took 
Sauterelle,  f. 
Serpent,  m.  eerpmt 
Teigne,  f^  moth 
Ver,  m.  womi 
Vii^fere,  f.  viper 

Tools. 

Hachc,  f.  ax 
Hame^on,  m.^  hook 
Herse,  f.  Aorrvie 
Uoue,  f.  ikes 
LIgne,  f.  Mm 
Lime,  f.jlls 
Meule,  f.  grindelone 
Pain  k  cache  ter,  m.  wctfbr 
Pelle,  f.  sAocNsI 
Pince,  f.  crowbar 
Plnceau,  m.  bnisA,  pencU 
Poulie,  tputteg 
Rabot,  m.  plane 
Rouleau,  m.  roller 
Sablifere,  f.  eanflbojc 
Scie,  {.eaw 
Serrure,  f.  lock 
Tenailles,  f.  p.pineera 
Truelle,  f.  trowel 
Vis,  f.  torew 


•    LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  mSTORY.-No.  I.     * 

AxtUkik  are  among  the  aarlieat  objecti  of  interest  to  man 
even  in  infano^ ;  the  namee  siTen  to  them  by  children  are 
included  among  the  iiret  lounifi  to  which  they  gire  utterance ; 
picturea  of  animala,  and  booka  relating  to  them,  are  in  great 
requeat  then»  aa  they  frequently  are  in  after  days ;  and  the 
feelinff  which  they  eacile  is  not  only  general,  hut  laating.  We 
therefore  oommencei  in  thil  numberi  a  aoriea  of  papers  on 
natural  hlatory. 

The  first  grand  dlTition  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  that  of 
▼1BTSBBA.TB  (Jftinied)  animala,->namely,  those  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  •  akeletor «  or  bony  framework,  which  gives  to 
the  body  iolidity  and  aupport.  The  body  of  these  animals  is 
composed  of  a  head,  trunk,  and  limbs.  The  head  consists  of 
the  akuUi  enclosing  and  defending  the  brain  $  and  of  the  fiace, 
which  ineludea  the  aensei  of  aighti  hearing,  taste,  and  amell. 
The  head  reata  on,  or  la  attached  to,  the  yertebral  column ; 
oompoaed  of  a  number  of  moTeable  bones,  and  aerring  aa  a 
canal  for  the  spinal  marrow.  The  limbs  are  in  pairs,  and 
neter  exceed  four;  but  aometimea  one  pair,  and  at  othera 
both  are  wanting.    The  blood  la  always  red. 

The  firat  daaa  of  this  grand  divuion-  is  formed  of  max- 
UALtk  CgMnp  tuckj, — ^namely,  the  animala  that  suckle  their 
young ;  a  class  of  animals  moet  interesting  in  themseWes,  and 
most  essential  to  our  iounediate  welfare.  As  this  class  con- 
tains groups  of  animals,  presenting  common  agreements  in 
form  and  structure,  and  common  diasimilarities  form  other 
groups,  they  are  thrown  into  aectiona  which  are  called  orderw. 
As,  too,  in  each  order  thus  constituted  there  are  numeroua 
but  minor  points  of  difference  by  which  yariona  daaaea  may 
be  mutually  distinguished,  they  are  senarated  into  ^tneiw 
Cfwemji  these  genera  include  epeAee,  each  haying  aome  apedal 
characteristic.  According  to  this  arrangement,  then,  we  pro- 
ceed with  our  lessons  in  a  most  attractiye  and  instruotiye  de« 
partment  of  science. 

THE  UON. 

[Tbe  Ilea  bdcngs  to  the  ordUr  OAmriyoBA,  or  Jleeh-eaUng  animals ;  and 
tothetfeMiSRua,  or  the  cat  tribe.} 

In  ancient  times  the  lion  was  common  in  Syria  and  the  ad- 
jacent country,  as  well  as  in  the  mountaina  or  Macedonia  and 
Thrace;  but  as  population  increased,  and  ciyilisation  ad« 
yanced,  bis  range  became  greatly  contracted.  From  Oreeee, 
as  well  as  from  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  which  once  were 
aKke  exposed  to  his  rayages,  he  has  been  utterly  dislodged 
and  extirpated.  In  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  in  8«mo 
of  the  wilder  jungles  of  Hindostan,  he  still  maintalna  a  pre- 
carious footing;  while  in  Africa,  where  his  tribo  an 
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nniaeroiM,  he  ku  been  driran  from  the  eoMt,  and  loanu  only 
in  ptmcei  oecuionftllT  viiiled  b]'  th«  tntnUer  and  the  banter, 
and  wbere  the  colonut  hM  yet  to  pitcb  hu  tent  m  the  pieooi- 
■or  of  •  more  atable  dwelUnig. 

In  contemplaline,  then,  tlui  noble  uiimkl,  let  oa  fint  look 
at  him  al  Arau— the  circnnuiancei  in  which  he  it  portrayed 
in  the  engraTuig. 

Hia  general  form  it  atronger  in  front  than  the  proportifnu  of 
animala  of  the  aame  genua  ;  hia  cheat  ia  broad,  hia  ahooldera 
are  capadoua,  hia  neck  ia  thick,  hia  foreliotba  are  remarkable 


»  aweepins  the  ground,  and  hai 
Tcllow  bne.  The  mane  ia  not  attained  bjr  the  lion  until  he 
has  reached  hit  third  Tear.  At  fint  it  ia  of  a  jellowiah 
eolnur ;  in  the  prime  of  life.  It  acquirce  ita  blsckneaa ;  and 
when  die  animal  hu  numbered  many  jean,  though  atUl  in 
the  enjoyment  of  power,  it  aaaume*  a  yellowiah  grey,  or  pepper- 
and-salt  colour.     The  mane  and  the  toft  et  th«  end  of  the  tail 


pitch  when  two  or  three  atranye  troopa  af  lioaa  apfot^  ■ 
fountain,  to  regale  thamaelTea  at  the  aame  wnto'.  Oooi^kbUj, 
howeier,  the  tighing  moan*  commenoe  aa  the  ahadea  of  ctcb- 
ing  are  aprsading  OTcr  the  foreM ;  the  roaring  MBtinvea  daring 
the  night ;  and  when  the  maming  ia  bright  and  aanoT,  it  has 
been  heard  until  nine  or  ten  o'dock.  Jhniog  the  osy,  tte 
lion  liea  concealed  beneath  the  ahada  of  aome  a|iiii»i1ii>g,  tree,  or 
wide-atretching  buih,  either  in  the  Itrti  foreat  or  on  lk» 
mountain  aide  ;  he  like*,  alao,  the  v^etatioo  that  Mngea  the 
bank*  of  tiTeri,  nor  ia  he  leia  partial  to  the  lofty  reada,  ot  tke 
long,  rank,  yellow  gtaaa,  whieh  growa  freely   tn  low^lyiag 

The  lioneaa  ia  corered  with  a  abort,  thick,  finmj  cost  <tf 
tawny  hair.  From  the  moment  aha  beeomea  a  mother,  tm 
natire  ferocity  acquire*  a  tenfold  power,  and  woe  to  the  in- 
truder, whether  man  or  beaat,  who,  at  auch  a  time  nnwarOy 
approaebea  her  dwelling-place,  which  ia  generallT  aelected  in 
aomc  deep  cotot,  while  all  around  La  watched  with  the  utaioat 
care.    From  twa  to  four  cub*  ue  produced  at  a  litter ;  their 


'7!»!k 


are  alike  pectiliar  to  the 
in  length,  from  ihA  mu 


height  at  the  ahoolder  it  ncarlr  Sre.  Hia  ample  frtml,  hit 
ornhugiDK  browB,  hit  lone  ana  ahaggy  mane,  ^re  the  lion  a 
mqeatic  rather  than  a  ttndmu  ^pearanee ;  but  the  gleam  of 


hi*  eye  at  the  slightett , , „,  „^^. 

lion  of  hia  mane  when  he  ia  pnmiked,  are  luOdintly  indica- 
Ure  ot  great  power,  ready  at  once  to  be  put  forth. 

The  Toice  of  the  lion  contiMt  of  a  low,  deep,  moaning, 
reputed  fiTo  or  aix  time*,  and  ending  in  faintly  audible  aigh* ; 
bat  he  hat  far  higher  note*  at  command,  often  atartling  the 
foreat  with  loud,  deep-toned,  aolcmn  roar*,  rapidly  repeated 
five  or  aix  time*,  and  increaaing  in  londneta  to  ttc  Ihird  or 
fourth,  when  hia  »oice  diee  away  in  tcTcral  low,  muffled 
Bonnd*,  T*ry  much  resembling  dietant  thunder.  Not  un&a- 
qnently  a  troop  of  lion*  may  be  heard  roaring  in  concert,  on* 
asauming  the  lead,  and  two  or  three  more  regularly  taking  up 
^dr  part*,  Juit  like  poion*  joining  in  a  catch.  On  cold, 
froatj  tiighta,  the  roar  it  Iou<'Mt;  but  it  reachet  iti  uunott 


trrm  n*  ^cb.  but  they  are  in  a  bdplett  atate  for  tone  w—v. 
Aa  lioBttt  suraa*  her  youDg  with  the  greatett  aolidtode ; 
and  In  aome  inctancea  the  male,  whoa*  attacbmiot  to  hiatnata 
eootinnaa,  rivet  them  hit  ipacial  attention.  Let  bnt  hi*  home 
be  laTBded^  dog*,  and  though,  conaeiotia  of  hia  atrangth.  be 
may  irmaln  Gn  ■  moment  tutaored  at  their  noiiy  atteapta, 
and  look  onward  to  tee  If  avy  other  foe  it  approaching ;  y«t 
ahonld  they  adranee  eloae  to  hia  ftet,  and  aeon  aa  S  they 
wotdd  actually  aeiie  him,  he  ha*  only  to  raiae  hit  paw,  wiUunit 
diaoompoaiiig  hit  ateady  and  majeetio  atHtude,  Ibr  one  ■o'l 
another,  and  another,  aa  if  amitten  by  lightnbig,  to  fUl  da^. 
And  ahonld  theae  puny  Tietima  of  hit  power  be  followed  by  n 
boat  of  men,  hia  ayea  and  hia  mana  wiu  tell  that  be  fa  teaiiy 
to  make  hia  ajiring,  and  another  moment  may  decide  whether 
one  of  them  la  to  fall  a*  a  victim,  or  whether  aome  rille-ahot  i* 
to  terminate  inilantly  their  peril  and  hia  power. 

The  lion  ha*  often  been  aeen  tl  Jtaaw  in  different  parte  of  tha 
United  Kingdom.  At  a  diatant  period  in  the  hiatory  of  tUa 
country,  eariont  anitaab  pteaoiled  to  the  torcrcigB,  wen 
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i  on  their  tniT*!  to  the  Tower  of  London,  whert 
ther  nmuned  under  thr  ch  vge  of  a  keeper,  specially  appointed 
to  that  mSce.  Lion*  and  leopaida  are  (uppoaed  to  hare  been 
the  onlv  beatti  kept  there  fot  many  ages,  except  a  white 
bcai  and  an  elephant,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  within  the 
memorj'  of  the  fathers  of  the  present  generation,  one  of  the 
fool-gamea  of  the  first  of  April  was  to  send  persons  not  OTer- 
bmdened  with  sagacity,  "  to  lee  the  lioiu  washed  at  the 
Tower."  Henageriet  have  since  presented  such  quadrupeds 
to  public  Tiew  in  greater  varietT ;  and  the  Zoologieil  Oardeni, 
to  which  many  royal  presents  haie  been  transmitted,  afford 
erery  advantage  for  inspeeting  these  noble  animals.  In  such 
circumatances,  the  eubi  have  been  viatted  by  thousands,  as  well 
a*  the  lion  and  the  lioness.  Fot  the  first  month  they  are 
easily  reared  and  remarkably  playful ;  hut  at  the  ahedding  of 
their  milk- teeth  many  of  them  have  been  lost.  Their  strength 
■noil  uii&u  them  for  playmate*,  and  their  dangeroua  qnalities 
are  not  slow  in  appearing.  In  one  of  the  menageries,  they 
eihtbit«d,  for  a  short  time,  all  the  playfulness  of  kittens,  but 


to  show  hia  teeth,  and  in  other  ways  to  do  what  w 
he  appeared  perfectly  aware  of  what  he  had  to  do,  and  walked 
compoaedly  round,  when  two  young  men,  in  fiincy  drcwea, 
entered  the  apaeimu  cage.  He  waa  now  made  to  jmnp  over  a 
rope  held  at  different  neighta ;  bext  through  a  hoop  and  a 
barrel,  and  again  through  tfacsa  covered  with  paper.  AH  thia 
he  did  freely,  compreiiing  him«elf  to  go  throngh  the  narrow 
■pace,  and  alighting  nacefully.  Other  feats  were  required  of 
turn  which  he  e videnuy  djaliked,  but  with  some  coaxing  h« 
went  throagh  them.  When  even  hia  food  was  taken  away 
the  only  resiitance  was  a  short  clutch  and  a  growl ;  bat  hu 
countenance  had  lostita  pievioui  aereoity,  and  the  apeotatora 
who  were  surprised  at  hij  allowing  hiinaelf  to  be  tampered 
wiLhthuH  far,  fell,  naturally  enough,  some  anxiety  aa  la  the 
consequences , 

Let  uj  now  consider  the  lion  in  far  different  eircnmitance* ; 
for  in  hia  native  plaina  or  foreita,  he  leaves  hi*  home  at  night; 
and  more  especially  does  he  prowl  atraad  during  noeturn^ 
tempests,  amidst  the  intenae  fightnings  that  flaah  and  glare 


there  wu  a  sufficient  wariiing  of  evil  wnen  a  cardina.  noa- 
beak  waa  dragged  between  tho  wire*  of  their  cage  ana  de- 
voured in  the  temporary  absence  of  their  nnrac.  In  their 
rtoloua  play,  the  unintentional  protruaion  of  their  clawt  pro- 
dneed  aaniaiiona  that  proved  Uio  powet  would  aoon  be  poa- 
aeued  to  tear,  and  that  severely,  whatever  they  pleaaad. 

Nero,  a  lion  of  Wombwell's,  wasof  a  remarkably  mild  dii- 
potilion,  and  allowed  hia  keeper  to  take  every  liberty  with 
him.  Stnnoera  werefreqaentlr  admitted  into  hu)  den,  and  he 
even  allowed  them  to  dt  and  tide  on  hii  back.  Ha  preserved 
a  look  of  magnanimon*  eompoaure  during  these  performances, 
and  when  a  new  vi«iU>r  entered  or  left  hia  den,  he  would 
merely  looknmnd.  Since  that  time,  a  morbid  curiosity  has 
been  gratified  by  the  feat*  of  those  who  have  styled  themselvoa 
•■  lion-king* i"  the  fearful  death  of  the  "lion  queen,"  which 
occurred  notlong  ago,  tnggeata  an  impressive  lesaon  against  all 
•och  daring!  of  an  unwarrantable  and  nnwise  temeiitr. 

A  lion,  seen  in  a  travelling  menagerie  at  Amsterdam,  dti- 
pUyedexbrordiiui^dneUitj.  Ailai being pidled about, made 


around,  and  the  rain  that  descends  in  torrents.    Other  aniuala 

ore  thro\s'n  into  confusion  and  disorder  by  the  confiicUng 
elements,  but  they  seem  to  give  to  him  a  courage  and  daring 
which,  at  other  times,  he  aeldom  displays. 

For  thepnraait  and  capture  of  prey  he  il  peculiarly  pre- 
pared. The  vision  of  the  eyes  which  glow  like  balls  of  fire, 
la  fully  adapted  to  the  chue.  As  the  opening  of  the  ear  ia 
directed  both  forwards  and  outwards,  the  power  of  hearing  is 
perfect.  Each  of  the  long,  stiff  hairs  of  hia  nhiakers  ia  con- 
nected with  the  nerves  of  the  lip,  serving  as  organ*  of  touch, 
and  indicating  any  obstacle  that  may  present  itself  to  the 
pasaage  of  Ihel>ody  through  narrow  places.  The  sole  of  each  of 
his  tour  paws  is  padded  with  a  soft  spungy  cushion  of  fat;  while 
there  ia  a  similar  but  smaller  one  on  (he  base  of  each  toe, 
that  his  tread  may  be  so  noiseless  aa  not  to  disturb  the  quick- 
eared  prey,  and  that  when  he  falls  on  It  there  may  beno  jar  or 
concussion  of  hia  body.    At  play  with  hia  mate  or  hit  cnb«, 
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■,  he  hu  been  driTMi  from  the  cout,  uid  roaiu  on]  j 
in  plKB*  oeeauonallr  riiited  bj  the  traTtUer  and  the  hunter, 
mnd  where  the  colonut  hu  yet  to  pitch  hii  tent  u  Iha  pnew- 
•or  of  a  more  itsbla  dwelling. 

In  contempUtinE.  then,  imi  noble  animtl,  let  v»  Ant  look 
M  him  at  A«nw— the  clrcnnulucci  in  which  he  it  poTtrtTed 
in  the  engnving. 

Hia  general  form  ii  itronger  in  front  than  the  proportiom  of 
animal*  of  the  aame  genua ;  hia  cheat  ia  broad,  hia  ahoiilderi 
are  capacioua,  hia  neck  it  thick,  hii  torplimba  are  remarkable 
for  their  atiength  and  ftimncaa,  and  the  jawi  exhibit  a  coire- 
■ponding  power.  Hia  mane  it  long,  rank,  and  nhaggj,  tome- 
tiinea  iweepinjr  the  gronnd,  and  haa  a  very  dark  or  a  )(old«i- 
jellow  hue.  The  mane  ia  not  attained  bjr  the  lion  until  he 
hu  reached  hit  Ihird  Tear.  At  first  it  it  of  a  jellowiah 
tolnur ;  in  the  prime  ol  life,  it  acquire*  il*  blackneu ;  and 
when  the  aaim*l  hat  numbered  m*nj  yean,  thongh  ttUl  in 
the  enjoyment  of  power,  it  atnUDt*  a  yellowiib  grey,  orpepper- 
tnd-iiUi  colour.     The  mane  and  the  tuft  U  the  cud  of  the  tail 


ig  ia  brivht  and  nmBT,  a  \a 
'clock.    Daring  thi  d>;,  '^ 


pitch  when  two  or  three  atrange  troopa  of  lioaa  wffiaA  i 
roDDlaJn,  lo  re^a  themtalTC*  M  th*t— le  water,  dmamli, 
however,  the  iighing  aoan*  commenoe  a*  Om  ihrniti  al  ris- 
ing ire  tprwding  oter  the  forcM ;  the  roaring  contiBga  itn^ 

the  night;  and  when  the  mon"~~  '"  ■--■■----* 

been  heard  until  nine  or  ten 

lion  lie*  concealed  beneath  the  L ^ , 

wide-ttietvhing  buih,  cither  in  the  leral  fcnat  s  oi  ar 
monntain  tide;  helikea,  alao,  the  vegetMian  that  (risiaik 
banka  of  riTcrt,  nor  ia  ht  Icaa  partial  to  the  kAy  leedt,  s  Oi 
long,  rank,  yellow  grata,  whidi  growa  b«ely  in  lov-lj^ 

The  lioaeta  i*  eOTBied  with  a  abort,  thick,  glowr  coc  i 
tawny  hair.  From  the  moment  ahe  beeooiea  a  molksi  it 
natire  ferocity  acqaire*  a  tenfold  power,  and  woe  to  ;W  i- 
Cradcr,  whether  man  or  beaat,  who,  al  such  a  tinw  aTirli 
■pproaehc*  her  dwelling-place,  which  i*  noer^T  tdMK: 
■omc  dorp  cOTcr,  while  all  aioond  it  watched  with  tbt  iCe>' 
rare.    From  two  U  four  cub*  an  produced  at  a  licicii  i^ 


H,  Ku^ui,  iiuu  uiB  inii«aiv  lu  uie  root  01  ine  lau,  *na  ma 
height  at  the  ihonlder  ia  nearlv  fire,  BU«  ample  fr«il,  hia 
OTahanging  brows,  hia  long  and  ihaggy  mane,  ^ra  the  lion  a 
majettic  rather  than  a  ferodona  u>p*aranee ;  bat  the  gleam  of 
hu  eye  at  the  tlighleat  motion  of  tha  ipectator,  and  the  ere«. 
tion  of  hit  Diane  when  he  it  proroked,  are  nflciently  indie»- 
tireof  grettpower,  ready  at  oneetobe  put  forth. 

The  voice  of  the  lion  conaiata  of  a  low,  deep,  moaning, 
repeited  fire  or  tix  timet,  and  ending  is  bintly  audible  eight ; 
but  he  haa  far  higher  notet  at  command,  often  ttartling  the 
foreat  with  loud,  deep-toned,  tolema  rotrt,  rapidly  repeated 
five  or  sii  limea,  and  increating  in  londneti  to  the  third  or 
fourth,  when  hu  Toice  die*  away  in  icTcral  low,  muffled 
*ound(,  Tery  much  retpmbiing  dittuil  thunder.  Not  un&e- 
quently  a  troop  of  liont  raty  be  heard  roaring  in  conctit,  one 
Mtuming  the  lead,  and  two  or  three  mote  regularly  taking  up 
their  patti,  just  like  persona  joining  in  a  catch.  On  cold, 
frotty  nighta,  the  roar  it  louiWt ;  but  it  reaches  iU  utmost 


'  •Tf  m  open,  bat  tkey  are  In  «  helplet*  atatafcr  mw*^ 
n*  Uooeaa  nnrtM  her  yoiug  with  Iha  gi«aMtt  talidRdi' 
and  ia  toma  inttance*  (he  Male,  whoaa  attacbtmnt  to  lu<  W 
eoatiaM*,  glTea  them  hi*  apedal  attentian.  Let  bat  lu»ki» 
be  inradtdby  doga,  and  though,  conaeioiia  of  hi**nt"f^ 
maT  reaain  for  a  moment  onmarad  at  their  ncdty  tiu^ 
■ndlook  onward  to  ■•■  if  nrothat  fo«  iaapptoaehiiit;<« 
should  Ihey  advance  dote  to  hto  bM,  aad  aacm  i«  ■('■^ 
would  actuallT  *ei»  him,  ha  baa  only  to  ndae  hit  F*w,  w^ 


wwo  II  im,  am  ■>■■  muy  to  nuav  nit  ^' 

»  ateady  and  majestio  attitude  ft* 
--'---    ■*  If  tmitten  by  lightning,  ~~ 


blli' 


■oDLBa,  ana  anouier,  ■*  u  *m]nen  oy  ii^inmg,  w  i-..  - 
And  thould  these  puny  victims  of  hia  power  be  fbUowtd.^ 
host  of  men,  his  eyes  and  hit  man*  will  tell  that  he  ii  ■^ 
to  make  hia  tpring,  and  another  moment  may  decide  wlx**" 
one  of  them  it  (0  fall  at  a  victim,  or  whether  tome  rifle-^  ' 
to  terminate  initantly  their  peril  aodhia  power.  ^ 

The  lion  ha*  often  been  seen  »l  Imw  in  diflerent  p**"'!" 
United  Kingdom.  At  a  diitant  period  in  the  biiUrT  <>  "" 
eotutry,  ranous  auinult  pi«*«nt«d  to  the  Mveteipi  *"* 
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i  on  theii  «TriT»l  to  the  Tower  of  London,  Trher* 

they  Tcnuinednndei  thr  charge  of  &  keeper,  specially  appointed 
to  that  office.  Lions  and  leopatda  are  luppoaed  to  haTe  been 
the  only  beauts  kept  theie  for  nuuiv  agei,  except  a  vhite 
beftl  tnd  an  elephant,  in  the  rei^  of  Henry  HI.  Within  the 
memory  of  the  falhen  of  the  present  generation,  one  of  the 
Ibol-gamei  of  the  first  of  April  was  to  aend  persons  not  OTer- 
burdened  with  tSBOcity.  "  to  see  the  lions  washed  at  the 
Tower."  HenageHe*  have  since  presented  such  quadrupedj 
to  pubUe  yiew  in  greater  Tarietr;  andtbe  Zoologiciil  Qardens, 
to  which  many  royal  presents  uaTe  been  tranamLtted,  affbrd 
every  adrantage  for  inspeeting  these  noble  animals.  In  such 
circuiDstances,  the  eubi  hBTC  been  Tisited  by  thoulandt,  as  well 
■a  the  lion  and  the  lioness.  For  the  first  month  they  are 
easily  reared  and  remarkably  playful ;  but  at  the  shedding  of 
theii  milk-teeth  many  of  them  have  been  lost.  Their  strength 
toDii  uiifiis  them  for  playmates,  and  their  dangerous  qnalities 
are  not  slow  in  appearing.  In  one  of  the  menueries,  they 
exhibited,  for  a  short  time,  all  the  playfulness  of  kittens,  but 


toshow  his  teeth,  and  in  other  ways  to  do  what  w  .  -  . 
he  appeared  perfectly  aware  of  what  he  had  to  do,  and  walked 
composedly  ronnd,  when  two  young  men,  in  &incy  drewes, 
entered  the  ■pacioos  cage.  He  waa  now  made  to  jump  over  a 
rope  held  at  different  heights ;  bext  through  a  hoop  and  a 
barrel,  and  again  through  these  covered  with  paper.  All  thia 
he  did  freely,  compressing  himself  to  go  through  the  narrow 
space,  and  alighting  gracefully.  Other  feats  were  required  of 
mm  which  he  eTidendydisliked,  but  with  some  coaxing  he 
went  through  tham.  When  eren  his  food  was  taken  away 
the  only  resistance  was  a  short  dutch  and  a  growl ;  but  hu 
countenance  had  lost  its  prerious  serenity,  and  the  spectators 
who  were  surprised  at  his  allawing  himself  to  be  tampered 
with  thus  far,  fall,  naturally  enough,  some  anxiety  as  to  the 
eonaequence*. 

Let  ni  now  consider  the  lion  in  far  different  circumatancet ; 
for  in  his  natije  plains  or  forests,  he  leayes  his  home  at  night; 
and  more  especially  does  he  prowl  atnad  during  noclumal 
tempests,  amidit  the  intense  fightninga  that  flash  and  glare 


THS  tTON  AiinoaD. 


poaiti 


there  was  a  sofficient  waning  of  evil  wnen  a  eardittfti  gros- 
beak was  dragged  between  Uio  wires  of  ^eir  cage  and  de- 
Toored  in  the  temporary  absence  of  their  nurse.  In  their 
riotous  play,  the  unintentional  protrusion  of  their  elawa  pro- 
daced  sensadona  that  proved  the  power  would  soon  be  poa- 
aesaed  to  tear,  and  that  severely,  whatever  they  pleased. 
Nero,  a  lion  of  Wombwell's,  waa  of  a  remarkably  mild  dia- 
taition,  and  allowed  his  keeper  to  take  even  libertywith 

mt  wera&equenily  admitted  into  hw  den,  and  he 
uiem  to  sit  and  ride  on  his  hack.  He  preserved 
a  look  of  magnanimous  composure  during  these  performances, 
and  when  ■  new  visitor  entered  or  left  his  den,  he  would 
merely  lookround.  Since  that  time,  a  morbid  curiosity  has 
been  gnttided  by  the  feats  of  those  who  hare  styled  themselves 
"lion-kingai"  the  liearful  death  of  the  "lion  queen,"  which 
oceuned  notloog  ago,  suggeats  an  impreaiive  leuon  againat  all 
■nch  datingsof  an  tuwanantable  and  unwise  temerity. 

A  lion,  teen  in  a  travelling  menagerie  at  Amaterdam,  dia- 
playwIeztrtetdinai^aAulitj,    Aflcr being  puUed  about, made 


around,  and  therainthatdescenda  in  torrents.     Other  animala 

are  thrown  into  eonfiision  and  diaoider  by  the  conflicting 
elements,  but  they  seem  to  give  to  >'''n  a  courage  and  daring 
which,  at  other  limes,  he  seldom  displays. 

For  thepnnnit  and  capture  of  prey  he  1*  peculiarly  pre- 
pared. The  vision  of  the  eyes  which  glow  like  balls  of  fire, 
a  fully  adapted  to  the  chase.  As  the  opening  of  the  ear  is 
directed  both  forwsrds  and  outwards,  the  power  of  hearing  is 
perfect.  Each  of  the  long,  stiff  hairs  of  hta  whiskers  is  con- 
nected with  the  nerves  of  the  lip,  serving  as  organs  of  touch, 
and  indicating  any  obatacle  that  may  present  itself  to  the 
pastage  of  the  body  through  naiTowplaces.  The  sole  of  each  at 
niB  (our  paws  is  padded  with  a  soft  spungy  coihion  of  fat;  while 
there  ii  a  similar  but  smaller  one  on  the  base  of  each  toe, 
that  hii  tread  may  be  go  noiseless  as  not  to  diatorb  the  quidt- 
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tmn^rooi,  he  hat  been  driTin  from  the  cout,  and  Toanu  oolj 
in  plkces  occuiooallr  TUJIed  bf  Ihe  traT* ller  and  the  hunter, 
kQd  where  the  eolonitt  hu  yet  to  pitch  lu«  teat  u  lb*  pTeear- 
■or  ot  •  more  stable  dwelling. 

In  contemplating,  then,  thii  noble  animal,  l«t  na  firat  look 
at  him  al  JloMa— the  circnm*iane««  in  which  he  ia  portiayed 
in  the  engraring. 

Hia  general  form  ia  itrongei  in  front  than  the  pnporticnu  of 
animala  of  the  lame  genua ;  hia  cheat  ia  broad,  hi*  ihoiilden 
are  capacioua,  hia  neck  ia  thick,  hia  forelimba  are  remukable 


apaoding  power. 


ia^lpng,  _  ^  ^__. 

untU  he 
At  flrat  it'  is  of  ■  yellowiih 
it  acquirra  ita  btackneaa ;  and 
when  Ote  animal  baa  numbeied  many  yean,  though  atill  in 
the  enjoyment  ot  power,  it  BMome*  a  jellowiih  grey,  or  pepper- 


Luiea  aweeping  the  ground,  and  has 
yellow  hue.    The  mane  ia  not  attained  by  the  li 


and- salt  colour.     The  tn 


howeier,  the  iighing  bc 
ing  are  apreading  oter  the  forest ;  the  roaring  ecBtiaaci  toif 
the  night;  and  when  the  moming  la  bririit  and  nnn, uta 
beea  heard  until  nine  or  tea  o'clock.  Daring  tht  lij,  ih 
lion  liea  eoncealed  beneath  the  abade  of  aoma  ■praadmttni.i 
wide- itrateh ing  buab,  either  in  the  l«v«l  fixnat  cr  oa  tk 
mountain  lide;  helikca,  alao,  the  TegMation  that  friifB^W 
banka  sf  riren,  nor  i*  ha  leaa  partial  lo  theloftTned>,aili 
long,  tank,  ycUow  gtaat,  which  grnwa   fnaly  in  lov-ln 

The  liooeaa  la  coreted  with  a  tkort,  thick,  gloay  cm  i 
tawny  hair,  Fnan  the  moment  aha  becana  a  mmIioi  k 
natiTe  ferocity  aequirea  a  tenfold  powar,  and  wm  Id  ikt  »■ 
trader,  whether  man  or  beaat,  who,  at  inch  a  time  nviKt 
spproaebea  her  dwelling-place,  which  ia  noaaUr  •dmJi: 
aomc  dc<^  corer,  while  all  around  ia  watched  with  tht  imx 
rare.     From  two  U  four  cube  are  produced  alalitter;ui 


■•*^ 


are  alike  peculiar  to  the  male.  Ha  Is  nauaUy  about  eight  IM 
in  length,  from  the  mtitil«  to  tho  root  of  the  taiL  and  hi* 
height  at  the  ahoolder  ia  neatlT  St*.  Hia  anpU  front,  hia 
orrahanghiK  brows,  hia  long  and  ahaggy  mane,  ^t«  tb«  Uoa  a 
maje«t]cratherthantferoG]ouBM>p«UBne«|  but  (he  gitaa  of 
hia  eye  at  the  alighteat  motion  of  th*  apeetator,  and  the  ctee- 
tion  of  hia  mane  when  he  ia  proroked,  are  lufleiantly  indio*- 
lire  of  great  power,  ready  at  onee  to  be  put  forth. 

The  Toiee  of  the  lion  conaiata  of  a  low,  deep,  nondng, 
Tepe^tedflreoriix  time*,  and  ending  in  laintly  audible  aigha; 
bat  he  haa  far  higher  notea  at  command,  often  atartling  the 
foreat  with  loud,  deep-toned,  aolemn  roan,  rapidly  repeated 
nre  or  aix  times,  and  increaaing  in  londneaa  to  the  [bird  or 
fourth,  when  hia  yoica  diea  away  in  lereral  low,  muffled 
aounda,  yery  much  reaembling  diatanl  thunder.  Not  unfre- 
qaently  a  troop  of  lioni  may  be  heard  roaring  in  concert,  one 
a^iummg  the  lead,  and  two  or  three  more  regularly  taking  up 
"""         ■"    '  -  -  "■  ■  ■   ■       ■     a  calch.     On  cold, 

reache*  iti  utmoit 


her  yonnr  with  the  greauat  nliciti''' 
and  tn  aome  inatancea  the  male,  whoa*  attachmtnt  to  hi"'* 
MMtiBvaa,  ^vea  (ham  hli  special  attmtiaa.  Letbvtbiit^ 
b«  landed^  dogs,  and  though,  eonaei«a*  of  hb  ttrciTFilv.3 
mav  remain  for  a  moment  unmorad  at  their  nolay  uus^ 
and  Im^  onward  to  iM  U  aay  othv  fie  b  app>oac)ii«:  <^ 
should  they  adranee  elM*  lo  hia  foat,  and  aecm  si  if  <^ 
wonld  actually  sciie  him,  ha  has  only  to  raise  hia  paw,  vii^ 
diacompoaing  hia  steady  and  nafoitic  atlitnda,  tiK  aitei 
another,  and  another,  as  If  amltten  by  lightning,  to  fUI  ^ 
And  should  these  puny  Tictima  of  hiaposrsr  be  lbllo««<lt*> 
host  of  men,  hia  eyea  and  hia  mane  wiU  tell  that  he  it  "^ 
to  make  his  spring,  and  another  moment  may  decide  wtiV 
one  of  them  ia  la  fall  aa  a  Tietioi,  or  whether  acme  tifle-ili^  * 
to  terminate  iniiantly  (heir  peril  and  hia  power. 

The  linn  hat  alYcn  been  seen  at  *mm  In  different  part*  I'l* 
United  Kingdom.  At  a  distant  period  in  the  hittwy  nC  >** 
country,  eariova  aninala  ptaae&tad  to  the  tomciim  ** 
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a  their  •itir&t  to  the  Tower  of  London,  when 
thsT  remiined  under  the  chuga  of  t.  keeper,  ipeciaUy  appointed 
to  that  office.  Lioni  and  leopatda  are  supposed  to  hiivB  been 
the  onW  beaatt  kept  there  for  many  agea,  except  a  white 
bear  and  an  elephant,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  Within  the 
memorj  of  the  falhera  of  the  present  generation,  one  of  the 
fool-gamea  of  the  first  of  April  wu  to  lend  persona  not  OTer- 
burdened  with  luacity.  "to  see  the  lions  washed  at  the 
Tower."  Uenagene*  have  aince  presented  such  quadrupeds 
to  public  Tiew  in  greater  variety  ;  andthe  Zoological  Oardena, 
to  which  many  royal  presenta  hmve  been  transmitted,  afford 
every  advantage  for  inspecting  these  noble  animals.  In  such 
circumstancea,  the  onba  have  been  visited  by  thouesnda,  u  well 
aa  the  lion  and  the  lioness.  For  the  &i*t  month  they  ue 
easily  reared  snd  remarkably  pUyrul ;  but  at  the  shedding  of 
their  milk-teeth  many  of  them  have  been  lost.  Their  strength 
soon  uiifiu  them  for  playmates,  and  their  dangerous  qualities 
are  not  slow  in  appearing.  In  one  of  the  menageries,  they 
exhibited,  for  a  short  time,  all  the  playfulness  of  kittens,  but 


to  show  his  teeth,  and  in  other  ways  to  do  what  WM  required, 
be  appeared  perfectly  aware  of  what  he  had  to  do,  and  walked 
composedly  round,  when  two  young  men,  in  fancy  dreaaaa, 
entered  the  spacious  eage.  He  was  now  made  to  jump  over  a 
rope  held  at  difierent  heigbU ;  hext  throiuh  a  hoop  and  a 
barrel,  and  again  through  tiiese  covered  with  paper.  All  this 
he  did  &eelj,  eompresting  himself  to  go  through  the  narrow 
apace,  and  alighting  gracefully.  Other  feats  wersTequired  of 
him  which  he  evidenuydisliked,  but  with  sinne  coaxing  he 
went  through  them.    When  even  his  food  was  taken  away 


the  only  resistance  v 


■hon  clutch  and  a  growl ;  but  his 
previous  serenity,  and  the  spectator! 
who  were  eurpriied  at  bis  allowinK  hiinself  to  be  tampered 
with  thus  far,  fait,  naturally  enough,  some  anxiety  aa  to  the 
consequences. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  lion  in  far  different  eircnmstancea ; 
for  in  his  native  plains  or  forests,  he  leaves  his  home  at  night; 
and  more  especially  doee  he  prowl  ainad  during  nocliunal 
tempeita,  amidat  the  intense  lightnings  that  flash  and  gkie 


there  wat  a  sufficient  war^in°  of  evil  wnen  a  ean&iu.  gros- 
beak was  dragged  between  the  wires  of  their  cage  and  de- 
voured in  the  temporary  absence  of  their  nurse.  In  their 
riotous  play,  the  unintentional  protruiion  of  their  clawa  pro- 
duced seniaiiona  that  proTed  the  power  would  soon  be  pca- 
aessed  to  tear,  and  that  severely,  whatever  they  pleased. 

Nero,  •  Uon  of  Wombwell'i,  waaof  a  Temarkably  mild  dis- 
position, and  allowed  hii  keeper  to  take  every  liberty  with 
^im.    Strangers  were  frequently  admitted  into  hu  den,  and  he 
iwedthe ■•  —  ^  .  ^         - 


n  hia  back.    He  preaerved 


even  ollowetf  them  to  sit  and  tiie ,._ 

a  look  of  magnanimous  composure  during  these  perfonnancea, 
and  when  a  new  visitor  entered  or  len  his  den,  he  would 
merely  look  round.  Bines  that  time,  a  morbid  curiosity  has 
been  gratified  by  the  feata  of  those  who  have  styled  themselves 
"lion-kinp;"  the  fearful  death  of  the  "lion  queen,"  which 
occurred  iiot  long  ago,  suggests  an  impreuive  lewonagunit  all 
such  darings  of  aa  unwarrantable  and  unwise  temerity, 

A  lion,  teen  in  a  travelling  menagerie  at  Amsterdam,  dia- 
pU]r*HextTtotdinH;^dii«ilitj.  Altai  Delng  pulled  about,  uade 


around,  and  the  rain  that  descend*  in  torrents.  Other  uiimala 
are  thrown  into  confooion  and  disorder  by  the  conflicting 
elements,  but  they  seem  to  give  to  him  a  courage  and  fta^^ng 
which,  at  other  limes,  be  oeldom  displays. 

For  thepursuit  and  capture  of  prey  he  is  peculiarly  pre- 
pared. The  vision  of  the  eyes  which  glow  like  b^s  of  lire, 
IB  fully  adapted  to  the  chose.  As  the  opening  of  the  esr  is 
directed  both  forwards  and  outwards,  the  power  of  hearing  is 
perfect.  Each  of  the  long,  stiff  hairs  of  his  whiskers  is  con- 
nected with  the  nerves  of  the  lip.  Herding  as  organs  of  touch, 
and  indicating  any  obstacle  that  may  present  itself  to  the 
passage  of  the  body  through  narrow  places.  The  sole  of  each  at 
his  four  paws  is  padded  with  a  soft  spungy  cushion  of  fat ;  whila 
there  is  a  similar  but  smaller  one  on  the  base  of  each  toe, 
that  his  tread  may  be  so  noiseleis  aa  not  to  disturb  the  quick- 
eared  prey,  and  that  when  he  f^  on  it  there  may  be  no  jai  or 
concussion  of  his  body.  At  plsy  with  his  mate  or  hia  cube, 
he  uses  an  unarmed  paw,  which  the  upper  ennaving  exhlbita, 
showing  one  of  the  toes  with  the  dawsheathed,  the  uirbeiiif 
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nnmetQiis,  he  hu  been  drivan  &om  the  cout,  »nd  loanu  oalj 
in  plkcea  oeouiontU^  visited  by  the  traTeller  and  the  hantcT, 
and  where  the  colonut  hu  yet  to  pilch  hia  tent  u  the  precoi- 
Bor  of  a  more  lUble  dwellii^. 

In  GOntempUtina,  then,  thit  noble  animal,  let  «•  fint  look 
at  him  at  iamt—uie  circDmitancc*  in  which  he  i*  portiayed 
in  tbi  engranng. 

Hi*  general  form  'a  stranger  in  front  than  the  noportioiu  of 
•nimali  of  the  same  genus ;  bis  chest  is  broad,  liis  ahouldera 
are  capacioua,  hii  neck  is  thick,  his  forelimba  are  remarkable 
far  their  strength  and  Ormneu,  and  the  iawi  exhibit  a  corre- 
sponding power.  Hiamaneislong,  rank,  ondshsiggr,  some- 
times  iweepini  the  ground,  and  hu  a  Ten  dark  or  a  goldm- 
yellow  hue.     The  mene  is  not  attained  bj  the  lion  until  he 


when  die  animal  has  numbered  manj  years,  though  still  in 
the  enjoyment  of  power,  it  lasumeaajellowish  grey,  orpepper- 
anil'talt  colour.     The  mane  and  the  toft  U  the  ct>d  of  the  tail 


pitch  when  two  or  threv  atrange  tro^*  of  Ikai  »ppiwA  a 
foantain,  to  rrgslo  ihetnifilTra  at  theaame  water.  OooMMnly, 
howcTer,  the  sighing  moans  commenoa  aa  the  ahadaa  of  eren- 
ing  are  spreading  OTer  the  foreat ;  the  roaring  ooolinBea  during 
the  night;  and  when  the  morning  ii  bright  and  tunow,  it  has 
been  heard  tintil  nine  or  ten  o'clock.  Ditring  th«  0*7,  the 
lion  liea  concealed  beneath  the  ahade  of  some  apreaiding  tree,  or 
wide-stretching  bush,  cither  in  the  lerel  fat«at  or  m  the 
mcnintsia  side  i  he  likes,  also,  the  Tcgetation  that  fiitig«*  tW 
banks  of  riTcts,  nor  is  be  less  partial  to  the  lofty  reada,  or  the 
long,  rank,  yellow  graai,  which  grows   freely  in   lov^ljiag 

The  lioneaa  ia  corered  with  a  ahott,  thick,  fiamj  coal  of 
tawny  hair.  From  the  moment  she  becosiea  a  mMhcr,  her 
natiTe  ferocity  acquires  a  tenfold  power,  and  woe  to  tbe  ia- 
trnder,  whether  man  or  beast,  who,  at  such  a  tioe  nn'warily 
spproachca  her  dwelling-place,  which  is  ■emerallT  aelected  ia 
soBU!  deep  cover,  while  all  around  is  watched  with  the  utmoat 
care.    From  two  to  four  cube  are  produced  u  a  litter  i  their 


I,  ttvui  txiD  fuuHva  Lu  me  rooi  01  ine  tau,  ana  ma 
t  the  shoulder  is  oeailT  five.  Hia  ample  boot,  hi* 
[ins  brows,  his  Ions  and  shaggy  mane,  give  the  lion  a 
rather  than  a  ferodous  uipearanee  ;  but  the  gleam  of 


are  alike  peculiar  to  the 

in  length,  from  the  rouaile 
height  at  f       '      "  ■ 
ovmhsngin; 
majestic  nl 

hie  eye  at  the  slightest  _  , 

tion  of  his  mane  when  he  is  provoked,  are  snflUnently  indica- 
tive of  great  power,  ready  at  once  to  be  pnt  forth. 

The  voice  of  the  liom  conaiata  of  a  low,  deep,  moaning, 
repeated  Bve  or  six  times,  and  ending  in  faintly  aadible  sigh*  ; 
but  he  has  far  higher  notes  at  command,  often  startling  the 
foreat  with  lond,  deep-toned,  solemn  roars,  rapidly  repeated 
five  or  til  limes,  and  inerensing  in  loudness  to  the  third  or 
fourth,  when  bis  voice  dies  away  in  several  low,  muffled 
Bounds,  very  much  resemWing  distant  thunder.  Not  unfie- 
quently  a  troop  of  lions  may  be  heard  roaring  in  concstt,  one 
usurajng  the  lead,  and  two  or  three  more  regularly  taking 


frof tj  nighu,  the  roar  is  lou(<« 


cgtch.     On  cold 


eyMmopMi.lnttbeyanIaahelp]eaitUteror  •oaM'WQdu 
Tht  Uoaete  Dnraea  her  yonng  with  the  greateat  aoltcitade; 
and  in  wma  inatance*  the  uafe,  whoaa  attachneni  to  hie  t..«i« 
eonllnMa,  givea  them  his  special  attention.  Let  but  hia  home 
be  tavaded  by  dogs,  and  though,  conaciona  of  hia  strength,  be 
»■▼  remain  tet  a  moment  nnoMTed  at  their  ncdiy  uunpta, 
•nd  iMk  onward  to  aae  tf  imj  other  fi>e  ia  appraaching :  tm 
•honld  they  advance  close  to  hi*  Kset.  and  teem  aa  if  tbry 


. „ _, ma}eatie  attitade,  ft>  <d«  and 

another,  and  another,  h  if  smitten  by  lightning,  to  &U  de^ 
Andthonld  these  pnny  victims  of  his  power  be  fbllowadbya 
host  of  men,  his  eyea  and  hia  mane  will  tell  that  he  la  rvady 
to  make  his  spring,  and  another  moment  may  decide  whether 
one  of  themis  to  fsU  as  a  victim,  or  whether  snmerlfle-aboiB 
to  terminate  instsntly  their  peril  and  hia  power. 

The  lion  has  often  been  seen  ■(  ktmt  in  diflerent  parts  of  tb 
United  Kingdom.  At  a  distant  period  In  the  hiittory  of  thk 
country,  curiou*  animal*  preeented  to  tha  fomt^n,   wet* 
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•uunittad  on  tlteir  uriTal  to  tlie  Tower  of  London,  when 
iher  Ttmiuied  under  th»  chuge  of  ■  keeper,  ipecullf  appointed 
to  that  office.  Lioni  and  leopudi  are  auppoied  to  have  been 
the  only  beaata  kept  there  for  roan;  agea,  except  a  white 
bear  and  an  elepbaut,  in  the  reign  of  Henrj  HI.  Within  the 
memorj  of  the  falhera  of  the  preaent  generation,  one  of  the 
fool-gainea  of  the  firat  of  April  was  to  aend  peraona  not  o»er- 
buldened  with  aagaeity,  "  to  ace  the  liona  waahed  at  the 
Tower."  Menagenea  have  aince  preaentcd  auch  quadiupeda 
to  public  yiew  in  greater  TarietT  ;  and  the  Zoological  Gardena, 
to  which  many  rojal  pieaenta  have  been  transmitted,  afford 
eTerj  advantage  for  ioapecting  theae  noble  animala.  In  auch 
drcumatancea,  the  cab*  have  been  viaitedbj  thou  ■  onda,  aa  well 
aa  the  lion  and  the  lioneai.  For  the  &rat  month  they  are 
eaailj  reared  and  remarkably  playful ;  but  at  the  eheddijig  of 
their  milk-teeth  many  of  them  have  been  loat.  Their  atiength 
aooii  uiiflia  them  for  plajmites,  and  their  dangeroua  qoalities 
are  not  elow  in  appearing.  In  one  of  the  menageriei.  they 
exhibited,  for  a  ahott  time,  all  the  plaffiUneaa  of  kittens,  but 


to  ahow  hia  teeth,  and  in  other  waya  to  do  what  waa  reqtiired, 
he  appeared  perfectly  aware  of  wlut  he  had  to  do,  and  walked 
compoaedly  round,  when  two  young  men,  in  flincy  dreaaea, 
entered  the  apaciona  care.  He  waa  now  mada  to  jump  over  a 
rope  held  at  different  neighta ;  hext  through  «  hoop  and  a 
barrel,  and  again  through  Uieae  covered  with  paper.  All  tbi« 
he  did  freely,  oompreaaing  him—lf  to  go  through  the  narrow 
apace,  and  alighting  gracefully.  Other  feala  were  required  of 
him  which  he  evidently  dialiked,  bat  with  aome  coaxing  he 
went  through  them.  When  even  hia  food  waa  taken  awa^ 
the  only  leaiatance  waa  a  abort  clutch  and  a  growl ;  but  hi* 
countenance  had  loat  ita  previoua  aerenity,  and  the  apectaton 
who  were  aurpriied  at  hia  allowing  himaelf  to  be  tampered 
wtththua  far,  felt,  nalorally  enough,  eoma  anxiety  aa  to  the 
coneequence*. 

Ijet  ua  now  eonaider  the  lion  in  far  dtSerent  circunutancea ; 
for  in  hia  native  plains  or  foreats,  he  leavea  hie  home  M  night; 
and  more  eajiecially  doea  he  prowl  ainad  during  noaiumal 
tempeata,  amidit  the  intenae  Ughtnitigi  that  fiaah  and  glare 


.-_„„ ^a  of  their  cage  and  de- 
voured in  the  temporary  abaenca  of  their  nurae.  In  their 
riotou*  play,  the  unintentional  protruaion  of  their  clawi  pro- 
duced tenaaiiona  that  proved  the  power  would  aoon  be  poa- 
eeaaed  to  tear,  and  that  aeverely,  whatever  they  pleaaad. 
Nero,  B  lion  of  Wombwell'i,  waa  of  a  remarkably  mild  dii. 


enition,  and  allowed  hia  keeper  to  take  every  liberty  with 
m.    Strangera  were  frequently  admitted  into  hu  den,  and  he 
cren  allowed  them  to  ut  and  ride  on  hia  back.    He  preserved 
during  thea e  performancea, 

. —  ...   or  left  hia  den,  he  would 

merely  lookrotud.  Since  that  time,  a  morbid  cunoaity  has 
been  gratified  by  the  feata  of  those  who  have  atyled  themaelvea 
•■  Iioit>kinga ;"  the  fearful  death  of  the  "  lion  qneen,"  which 
occurred  not  long  ago,  aaggetta  an  impreuive  leaaon  againat  all 
much  daringsof  an  unwarrantable  and  unwise  temerity. 

A  lion,  aeen  in  a  travelling  menagerie  at  ALmaterdam,  dia- 
pUyedextnordiiuir^dncilitf,  AAei being piOled about, made 


around,  and  the  rain  that  deacenda  in  torrenta.     Olher  •nimala 

ere  thrown  into  confiuion  and  diaoider  by  the  confitcting 
elements,  but  they  aeem  to  give  to  him  a  courage  and  daring 
which,  at  other  limes,  he  seldom  displays. 

For  thepnrsuit  and  capture  of  prey  he  is  peculiarly  pre- 
pared. The  vision  of  the  eyea  whii^  glow  like  balls  of  fire, 
u  fully  adapted  to  the  chiae.  Aa  the  opening  of  the  ear  it 
directed  both  fonrarda  and  outwards,  the  power  of  hearing  ia 
perfect.  Each  of  the  long,  stiff  haira  of  hia  whiskers  is  con- 
nected irith  the  nerves  of  the  Lp,  serving  aa  organa  of  touch, 
and  indicating  any  obstacle  that  may  preaent  itaelf  to  the 
pasaage  of  the  body  throu^hnarrow  places.  The  aole  of  each  of 
his  four  paws  is  padded  with  a  aoft  spungy  cushion  of  fat ;  while 
there  is  a  similar  but  smaller  one  on  the  baae  of  each  toe, 
that  hia  tread  may  be  so  noiseless  aa  not  to  disturb  the  quick- 
eared  prey,  and  that  when  he  falls  on  it  there  may  be  no  jar  or 
concussion  of  hia  body.  At  play  with  his  mate  or  his  cube, 
he  uses  an  unarmed  paw,  which  tbe  upper  ennavios  exhibiti, 
showing  one  of  the  toea  with  the  claw  sheathed,  the  haii  being 
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a  littl*  fluowa  bad^  m  m  to  lean  tb*  print  tUU*,  wUok 
voold  oUiaiwiM  b*  anlu  eonttd.  Bat  it  bttome*  a  fcndd- 
aUa  wa^m  nin  tn*  dav  ii  lUHlteatlied,  aa  b  tka  aet 


TSa  UOH'a  OUkW,  ■ 


itrikiiiB,  ai  U  it  iiniiiniiiloT  In  tka  lom  i^arinc,  ft*  tr  a 
dngla  u«v  tha  lion  oan  rip  np  tkt  aid*  of  a  Ecna  cr  a  bnflUo. 
Tba  ngraTinp  ihov  alio  tba  padi  with  vUoh  the  toaa  — 
/nnialudi  and  u,  to  pnaarr*  Hit  paiati  U  tba  otan  i 

ataatlr  aluip,  it  ii  hmmmij  tbay  ■boold  not  Tub  on  the  i 

fiwa  of  tlw  gnnmdj  thay  an  alwap  dliaatad  with  thair  pointa 
i^ward^  and  tank  In  the  bdr  on  tha  i^par  inrfH*  of  tbi 
toaa.  na  bonta  of  tba  toa-Uaba  an  lamarfcahla  fa  Ibtdr 
■baniA  and  flnanaai,  and  tba  mnaeba  an  dnnla^  lam 
and  dinae.  Thoaa  o(  tba  Jan  and  naek  an  aqadly  MvarAiL 
Tba  appw  Borfkoa  tl  tha  toocna  la  oonral  with  mif  and 
■boDg  poinl^  md  than  ata  taalC  to  avt  at  vail  aa  to  flrath. 

Tba  lion  baa  no  oUaotian,  ai  ba  nama  abnad  dniing  tba 
ni^t,  l«  bait  m  a  (aavntt  alicadr  nroridtd,  «ban  mioiii 
gama  qnadrnpada  hara  fulta  br  tha  nOato  of  tba  bantM*! 
rifla.  Sot,  soBUontf.  ha  pNTldat  Ua  om  mail,  pnrlaf  on 
nptOta,  and  on  tba  tancr  rariatlaa  of  anUlopaa;  ittaiBiig 
tba  aabn,  a  IkTinuitB  objaot  of  bla  punoit:    ind  freqoantlf 

plaaaara  a  "*■*"!'  ftc  one  of  tbaaa  tn^'>^ti>f,  which,  m  tiEo  k 
• ■■-     — ■'-  — — I  tba  Buat  powarM  b      --•■■■ 


F~0T» 


1  bread  of  Bo^iih 


Ttt  oalalratad  tiaraUor,  Uonxo  Patk,  paaad  a  Hon  Vith 
iBptmltr,  but  it  waa  dnnng  the  diT:  tba  animal  vaa  thaa 
rapMlBa  at  bla  taa^  and  bad  ptobabfy  aatiatad  hit  ^paUta 
dnrlog  Ut  noetontal  MUblaa.  Anothar  tnralltt,  Kr.  Bot^ 
ahall,  tan,  "  WUla  an  of  at  w«n  IjIbk  1b  tha  vanpni.  tha 
doct  oonuaanaad  a  trarbliig  ind  hovUnCi  tha  vbua  of  dia 
osan  aoddanlf  mada  tdbtta  to  gat  looaa,  nd  bagan  to  ajpraat 
that  Und  of  onaaafaitia  iriilth,  in  i  Wv  intdllglbU  nannar, 
told  w  that  a  Hon  vaa  not  te  «tf.  Ha  eanttnnad  provliag 
nand  ni  till  mldalght;  bat  Ua  ftaia  to  auoimtac  Men  vara 
the  only  obttaele  to  prarent  hit  eartjing  off  Ua  ftn,  and, 
Sndlog  it  that  too  ttranglj  pntaelad,  ha  at  latt  vithdnw." 
Of  tha  fUal  iiiiinaa  of  tha  llcti'a  ittafai.  Hum  tn,  nabaMllf , 
man  InrtiTiifT  b  anofant  dmea,  ha  ^paaia  to  hava  eaao 
empwTad  at  tha  vnblie  aiaeolioiier.  Tha  «ata  of  Daniel  in  tha 
How  dan  It  veil  known;  at  well  at  the  bte  of  thoae  who 
Botad  at  ^iat  on  bit  oondoet  Bapid  mnit  hiTe  been  thair 
odon,  iritaa  "tha  Uom  had  the  maatery  of  tham,  and 
a  all  thab  booM  in  ilaMi  otarti  ther  oaaa  athabotton 
II  ta." 
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ofwiiUDf.  Iwlll.thenftite.pnniHethBtaaTeureBd.lbrwitfaowt 
tbii  rienrntar?  \tj  to  kaowlrdge,  meoUl  lmpimeDa.t,  at  kaat 
from  booki,  ii  Impotdbla.  If,  horsnr,  each  It  nnbrtanatdir  not 
tha  cut,  and  tha  joonf  (Irl  Ii  flfteen  or  iiite«i  Tcan  of  age,  lat 

bar  at  ooet  Kt  aboat  acqairiu  tbii  bnlaaUep  ---  * *■ 

aoma  ntptMable  arcnlnr  t^ool.  If  iha  work 
waraboaae;  or  if  In  a  ahop,  whara  tlie  hoon  ■ 
to  ■  Sonday-adwol  rcfnlarlr  each  Sabbath.    Or  n 


bndr. 

"nai  bdnf  abla  to  read,  nd  I  will  mj  to  write,  a  world  of 
power  to  good  or  aril  reMa  in  a  joid1(  {iri'i  buida.  She  Bay,  if  oalf 
Ordisarilj  diligml,  carry  on  bermenUl  impioreaieBt  toe  peat  exteat, 
or  the  mif ,  if  onlj  ■  reuler  of  tlie  low,  peniidaaa  irtiooa  of  tha 
cheep  imaa,  Ut*  ta  lament  that  uj  ignonnoe  that  ••*  ben,  waa 
erer  bn^uD  hj  ttA  a  rimple  thing  at  the  knowledp  of  the  aljAa- 
bat.  I  ipaak  of  tUi  okitter  In  tha  lint  plao^  and  tlui  asphallcaItT, 
becann  1  ib  wellawara  to  how^raat  an  tatent  Ihii  tU«  tnah  of 
BetiondnalalatlnlbeBanalketBrIng  towna,  indaBongit  (haopa- 


wali  know  from  m»A  wUd  baa  bean  eeaiiJed  to  me,  and  fron 
maahrtldtlbarartad,  the  hmritablaerilawhicb  take  diedr  riaein 
TOODf  mlsda  dram  a  ooatlnaoni  paraaal  of  Ihii  debaring  UtenCm. 
nata  ata  no  aaeh  aeenet  b  nataraaalt  paintBi  no  wh  men  and 
irnnin  iillthrmti  mil  hnrnlnm.  tiimjit  laininit  Ihimiiii  ililiaaail 
and  tU*  ;  no  wA  ooataa  and  aoalmaet,  lordi  and  I^Im,  aa  It 
drawl ;  no  homan  Moci  of  etdlaarr  latelUsMea  ^Making  nek 
Ungaaca  ai  iti  ptnontget  tpeak )  end  raielrin  tha  roand  of  hnman 
InterMt,  itartling  and  often  ttrann  at  thion  en,  daiadmnrdsa, 
nuh  mdnetknu,  lodi  plotl,  and  tueb  olmea  happen  ta  All  ita 
axeerablepeiM.  Hbid,  I  do  not  objeet  to  Bctioa,  for  I  know  iti 
•otth  whan  par^  and  tlit  ckana  It  bei  for  tba  jaaat ;  bat  I  do 
Mf  to  all  roug  woawi  who  mej  rMd  thate  Mfn,  a*^  thii  daaa 
of  Botlon  aa  job  weald  the  gln-ihop  or  a  olmpstable  aeqaaint- 


thlt  kind,  paai  bf  the  common  noral,  la  yon  woald  twj  attna  ■_ 
donbted  rarm  of  erU.  And  let  not  <b  ghutl;  weodonla,  iti  Imptv- 
babte  namtiaai,  iti  delaaUble  adrioa  In  regard  to  marriage  ud 
ooortihip,  hart  Ut*  leait  charm  for  yeui  aye  or  tar.  Of  what  ia 
'  iilenmre  I  wtU  pr— dy  tpaak. 
Die  for  mental  iBproTaiMnl  I  matt  tay  a  word.  I  am  not 
amoDgit  tboM  who  iik  impoitlbla  thinp  of  tb  ofendfa  elMaea, 
or  forret  that  raet  and  amaaecMBt  an  natonllj  toogU  tot,  altar  a 
bird  daj't  labeor,  But  hidaad  that,  wUoh  It  a  bappf  bw  in 
uCnre,  cbanfe  of  oceopatloa  1*  often  eqalTalent  to  mt,  and  tbaj 
who  hiTe  worked  all  day  with  their  buda  naoallf  And,  if  it  be  not 
too  protracted,  an  Inteute  degree  of  plteliii  ilib 


bclaf  letton,  tba  Wtnn  that  the  dinner.boor  gltaa  o^t  tOHredw 
to  ba  Biad  for  tha  pnrpgaia  of  mental  Impmatmnit.  lla  hhaar 
oflht  mombg  baa  ai btnrtad  tha  body,  and  tha  praotttof  fort- 
lac  tha  Doon-day  mad  ealla  ttOl  fnitber  apoa  Itt  powtrii  u  n, 
therttao,  b  tha  waU-haibandad  boara  of  tta  areabg,  wtei  both 
mind  and  body  haTa  ban  refrmhad  by  waahing  tha  paraaa,  by 
change  or  arrangemaat  of  dram,  aadbyaonp  of  tea,  that  tha  yon^ 
woaMn  of  tha  oHratlTa  daita  dkonld  leek  tha  ttlf-lmproretont 
tbrr  otn  with  oidlnarr  dUlgenea  make  thelra. 

In  aa  ftnt  place,  I  woold  tay,  let  a  yonag  woman  try  ta  wrlb 

a  fair,  open  baDtf      *  * ..       -     .         .      . 

jobtad  writiDg  t 
■•/atW>a«W#.'*wl 

reepondmce,  bat  the  nitoral  handwrlUnc  of  tba  indii  

if  left  rreebitaeBltiTaHon,willalwanbeAillof  character,  lialead^ 
_..!  .1 .  .._.,.j.,  f^  aaif-tttprorament  wUoh  ealat,  and 


laUhmth 
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km  0iceptioiiS|  ererj  young  woman  of  the  opcnthre  daai  oioght 
to  write  a  ftk  hand,  and  tpdl  welL  Fifty  yean  ago,  moat  la&a 
^elt  ill«  and  wrota  badly*  withoat  exciting  either  aupriie  or  oom- 
ment ;  but  now  lach  tkungt  would  be  inadmiiiible  in  any  one  pre- 
tending to  the  charaoter  of  a  gentlewoman ;  and  I  hope  the  day  ia 
not  far  diatant  when  general  edaeation  will  make  it  eqpaBy  lo  in 
the  yoong  women  of  the  operadTo  daaiea.  For  wlwn  onoe  per- 
BOM  hate  acqaired  the  mdimenti  of  penmanahip,  br  tlie  eanftd 
imitation  of  those  large  text  copiea  which  can  be  bouglil  at  any  ata- 
tioaer^i  thop  for  a  few  penoi^  they  mar  carry  on  their  eeif^improfe- 
ment  to  wliat  degree  they  pkaae  ;  and  the  yoong  woman  who  wDl 
be  at  the  peine  to  write  a  single  copy  of  one  of  thete,  well  and 
canAiIly,  each  erening,  will  soon  find  a  wonderfol  improrementy 
for  it  ia  the  practice  of  large-liand  that  laya  the  foundation  of 
freedom  and  grace  in  writing.  The  next  step,  when  large- hand  is 
thva  written  well,  and  a  raialler  one  undertaken,  should  be  to 
make  short  extracts  into  a  copy-book  from  a  book  or  newspaper. 
Such  are  nsnally  written  with  grammatical  preciaion,  and  the 
nailing  iainfariably  good  fao  that  a  young  woman  would  not  only 
tana  Isam  to  spell  well,  but  to  use  the  atyto  of  Aose  who,  from 
habil  and  adooation,  haTC  been  able  to  expreii  tiMr  thoughts  on 
paper  with  ihdlity,  and  without  mannerism  or  vulgarity.  Of  all 
BMboda  of  aelf-help,  I  know  none  oompambto  to  this,  especially 
wlien  habit  and  facility  are  so  fStf  adTanoed  aato  enable  the  copyist 
to  condense  the  matarial  into  a  few  lines,  and  In  her  own  lan- 
guage, so  that  it  thus 'becomes,  what  is  called  br  lawyers  and 
studenti^  '  note-takiag.'  In  this  way, 'grammar  and  correct  spell- 
ing are  nl  only  aoquired,  but  a  precision  glfen  to  remembered 
feeta  and  habits  of  thought  which  become  inTaluable. 

It  ia  not  In  my  province  here  to  more  than  mention  grammar 
and  arithmetie  aa  branehes  of  knowledge  it  Is  desirable  aU  should 
acguire,— there  are  departmenta  of  this  work  especially  devoted  to 
them  ea  Btndiea,~bnt  this  much  I  will  say  that  the  study  of 
gramasar,  if  properly  undertaken  by  those  who  teach  and  ttiose 
who  leamy  ia  for  from  being  the  repulsive  and  difficult  Uilng  many 
onnaidftr  it;  fiir  if  we  bagin  by  exerdaing  thought  and  investing 
our  study  with  a  teali^  that  may  be  easily  made  to  bekmg  to  it, 
we  beoome  interested  to  our  mentsl  search  and  observation  aa  we 
proceed,  and  what  at  ficat  seemed  ahatract  and  difficult  diaappeara. 
Thus  I  say,  the  «Mr  on  which  I  sit,  the  taMt  at  which  I  write, 
the  ^omCmm  that  I  adssire  In  mj  friend,  are  momm,  because  they  are 
olgecte  which  I  can  see,  or  which  exist ;  the  itrtngth  of  my  chair,  the 
height  of  my  tsbb,  th^fTHUniU  of  the  goodness  of  my  friend,  put 
thus,  aa  tirotig  chair,  high  teble,  fnst  goodness,  are  adjectives, 
because  they  express  sosse,  or  add  some,  quality  to  the  nouns  |  and 
when  I  fruther  say  my  strong  chair  ttendf,  my  high  table  ikai$», 
the  goodness  of  my  friend  w  meardtd,  I  show  verbs,  because  I 
speak  of  something  belooging  to  these  nouns  which  Is,  or  does,  or 
existe.  Next  to  grammar  arithmetic  is  invaluable  i  for  besideB  ite 
great  use  in  relation  to  domestie  matters,  espedaUy  to  thoee  of  the 
operative  classes  who  have  much  dealing  witii  small  shops  and  in 
small  purchasea,  ite  acquirement  and  use  train  certein  faculties  In 
a  woman's  mind,  which  by  a  curious  ph3fsical  law  are  often  refected 
in  the  capacity  of  her  children,  and  in  their  power  to  easUy  acquin 
notions  of  quantity  and  form,  to  say  nothing  of  a  woman's  value 
when  she  can  aaaist  her  husband,  her  fsther,  her  brother,  or  her 
employera  in  calculationa  connected  with  work  or  wagee. 


LB880NS  IN  LATIN.— No.  V. 
By  JoMM  B.  BsABD,  D.D. 

NOUNS,  8UB8TANTIVB  AND  ADJlRCTPlE.^Vonimmd, 

WsMaa  on  to  tha  third  declanaion.  In  the  third  daolansion 
we  ftad,  in  thonominatiTa  oaae,  ao  great  a  variety  of  tormina- 
tiona,  that  we  mutt  endaavonr  to  airanga  the  nouna  in  oartain 
olasaci.  .  Thogtnitiveaiagnlar,  however,  ia  the  oharaotaviatio 
case.    And  the  geaitiva  singular  enda  in  is. 

Before  daaaifyiiig  theae  nouna,  I  muat  gire  yom  aome  expla- 
nationa.    PaHtifiMie  ia  a  word  X  have  to  uae.    It  consisu  of 

1  8  s 
three  words,  which  I  will  mark  thna  mari  lyf  hh(ie\  of  these 
the  two  latter  are  of  Oreek  origin.  The  former  is  i^atin.  Aa 
ia*  ^vord  is  thua  made  up  of  terma  from  two  languages,  it  is 
a  aort  of  hybrid.  Number  2  signiflea  with ;  number  3  signifies 
Mm/  the  <9  if  merely  the  termlaation.    If  you  put  2  and  3 


together  you  h^To  lyAsd,  whieh  with  the  tenninatloa  U$  makes 
^SsMr.  A  syllable  then  ia  so  much  of  aomid  aa  may  be  taken 
or  uttered  at  onoe.  Number  1  meaaa  efnef  (pmi  mad  in  the 
Bngliah  jier  and  jmA^)  ;  jMriiyasMa,  then,  aigniilea  that  whioh 
is  §tml  m  ita  tffilnHm ;  and  nouna  are  called  pariayllabie  which 
have  the  aame  number  of  ayllablea  inall  the  caaea  of  the  aincu- 
lar  number.  I  aay  of  the  aingular  number  becauae  the  plural  of 
all  nouna  ia  not  pariayllabie,  inasmuch  aa  the  genitive  plural,  aa 
inthecaaeaof  ernmanderiwe,  hasaayllablemorethan  the  other 
cases.  Now  nouns  which  have  in  the  genitive  aingular  a 
ayUable  more  than  thev  have  in  the  nommative  aingular  are 
called  MRyrtHnrffsMr.  In  this  word,  aa  here  given,  you  find  an 
additional  syllable,  namely  im  from  sa,  the  •  becoming  ai,  before 
the  j»,  which  signifies  wt.  ImpmrUylUAU  then  is  mi-pariiffilahk  s 
and  the  worda  denote  those  nouna  which  in  Uie  genitive 
sing,  have  not  the  same  number  of  syllables  aa  they  have  in 
the  nominative.  Placia,  e  JialL  ia  parisyllabio ;  for  in  the 
genitive  it  ia  jMssti^  having  two  avllablea  aa  in  the  nominative. 
But  cantor,  a  siwysj,  ia  imparisyllabio,  for  in  the  genitive  it  ia 
emtUorii,  having  three  ayUablea,  w!:.areaa  the  nominative  haa 
but  two.  Here  then  we  have  one  diatinction, — ^namely,  nouna 
of  the  third  declension  are  either  pariayUabio  or  impaii- 
ayllabio. 

Now,  inquiry  haa  ahown  that  pmi»ifUabic  nouna  have  a 
90wti  atom,  anaiayeriiijfflistis  nouna  a  nnmumi  stem  $  that  iM^ 
that  the  atom  of  ue  former  enda  in  a  vowel,  and  the  atom  of 
the  latter  enda  in  a  oonaomant.  Of  the  atom  of  a  noun  and  a 
verb,  I  have  already  said  aomethins.  It  la  better  to  repeat 
than  not  to  be  understood.  Take  nuoes,  «  dtmi,  and  form  the 
genitive ;  the  genitive  ia  miMt.  Tou  get  the  atom  by  cutting 
off  the  aign  of  the  genitive,  which  in  thia  oaae  ia  •  (aa  in  the 
Bnffliah  thud,  thu^i).  Tou  thua  obtain  wuhi.  JftiM  haa  two 
syluibles,  the  aame  aa  the  nominative  fwte.  It  ia  therefore 
pariayUabio,  and  enda  in  a  vowel.  Take  also  Mw,  grief; 
genitive,  doMi.  Cut  off  ii,  the  aign  of  the  genitive,  and  you 
obtain  thhr,  Jhhr  ends,  you  aee,  in  a  conaonant,  and  u  a 
conaonantal  atom*  The  wora  ia  also  impariayllabic,  becauae  it 
increaaea  in  Uie  genitive  aingular.  impariayllabio  nouns, 
then,  have  eonaonantal  atema.  In  this  caae  the  atom  and  ihe 
nominative  are  the  same,  both  being  Mtr,  But  in  nomen,  a 
iMMM,  genitive  nsaifafa,  stem  aeaiiii,  the  nominative  and  the 
stem  are  unlike.  Of  conaonantal  atema»  then,  there  are  two 
classes ;  first,  those  of  which  the  stem  ia  identical  with  the 
nominative ;  second,  those  in  which  it  ia  diffisrent.  The  oon- 
aonante  in  which  ^e  atem  terminatea 


e. 

r    t. 

d. 

^    hi 

motes 

1. 

a. 

r. 

li«Bldo 

s 

thaHbOaat 

From  these  sterna  the  nominative  is  formed  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  «•  An  instance  of  the  formation  of  the  nomi- 
native with  the  addition  of  »,  ia  found  in  nom.  rex,  e  Im^, 
gen.  regit,  atem  re^,  add  t  and  you  have  mpt,  which  is  pro- 
nouncea  rsv.  An  instance  of  the  formation  of  the  nominative 
vrithout  the  addition  of  •  you  ifaid  in  nom.  leo,  e  lien,  gen. 
leonfe^  atem,  /ton,  ahortened  into  Uo, 

Tnisn  DsoLBNSiON.— Sign  k, 
CUaa-SHDiiioa 


Yea 


Cam* 

fktni. 

M.  r.  or  V. 

M.  and  r. 

H. 

(▼ariaui) 

Kom. 

is 

iortt 

Is 

Chik 

am  or  ium 

am  or  lam 

I 

Dai. 

Ibis 

Ibis 

im 

Aae. 

is 

Xorffi 

(Ilka  the  noaa.) 

Voe. 

is 

Kor  a 

•  or  I 

AbL 

IMb 

Ibis 

The  gendera  of  the  nouna  of  the  third  declension  may  be 
atated  thua,  though  the  rules  are  not  without  exoeptiona : 
Fmar,  nouna  ending  in  o,  ar,  asb  sr  and  imparisyUabica  in  ar, 
are  maaculine ;  sboond,  nouna  ending  in  «, «/,  at»,  «•  (gen. 
elif  or  lidya)  and  #,  and  thoae  which  end  in  a  blended  with  the 
preceding  conaonant,  aa  well  aa  parlay  Uabica  in  «r,  are  feminine ; 
THiUD,  noima  ending  in  «|  #,  a,  A  «•>  ^^t  m"*  *ff  ^^  «*  (S<n« 
aKi,  Aif,  ana,)  are  neuter.  By  practice,  you  will  in  time  be* 
come  familiar  with  these  somewhat  complex  faota. 


I  proceed  to  set  down  apeeimena 


complex  IS 
Ineiaaaea* 


THE  FOPULAB  EDUCATOIL 


I.  Clam» 


itel 


L  tht 


29ooi« 
Ocn. 

DAt 
ACQ. 

Too. 
Abt. 

Categ. 

VOOL 

Geo. 
Dat. 
Aeo. 
Too. 
AM. 


with 
l^-Wlthoot  tbo 
■ad  tho  BonliioflTt  an  (ho  fimo 
TbUi  BOD.  dolor;  gen.  dolorb; 

Hascvlxkxs. 


dolor,  pic^ 
dolSrif,  pfgirUf 

dolorem,  grUf 
dolor,  O  gritf 
dolOM,  ty^ht^ 


;  imptilef  Dabie, 
;  ftenecBdiar 


•nier,  opDOK 
uuCiit,  ^apooM 
anteH,  to  a  goott 
aBMNM.  ogoott 
UMr,  Offoote 
aBMr«,tyapooM 

JPIuraL 

dolom,  pii^  aiiicra,  peeM 

dolonm,  t^gri^  ameniiii,  qfgetm 

doloHNtf,  to  #rfc^  UMribitf,  to 

doloMf,  yriQfl  antenf .  peeti 

dolOKf,  O^iC^  BBieKf,  O, 

dolorOMfi  ^yrC^  aiueraut.  tggeem 

Nbutuu. 


pater,  afdket 
patiif,  itfafeSkfr 
petri  toajidker 
patrcM^  tt^Miktt 
pater,  OyMAo* 
patre,  ^  a/atktr 

patnf,/i^Aare 


patret,  OJUtikn 
patrftitf,  tff^dhttn 


ea]oiitt(t^a  qwr 
ealearC  toaiipiir 
calear,a4wr 
eakar,  Oqnv 
ealeari,  bgaapw 

caioaris,  tputt 


antmaHL  to 
aaimaltON 
animal,  0< 
anlfluH  By  <m  onleMil 


anlmaHri. 


Voa 
AM. 


Nook  gvttor,  a  thnai 
Oen.   gnttttrif,  <^a  MrtMl 
Dat    gnttBf<,  to  a  Mroof 
Aeo.    gnttor,  a  tkrwA 
Too.    fottor,  O  Utrodt 
Abl.   gnttnrr,  By  a  Orool 

COMf. 

Jfoni.  gottefo,  ^/tooi§ 

Oen.  gattimdii,  vfVmoi9 

Dat.   gnttmAiit.toMnaato  ealeaiAw ,  to  jspurv  animalflttf,  to  AwtoMfi 

gnthna,  CftrooCt  oalcarin*  wpim%  anfanalto,  laifainri 

gvttBNi,  O  Mrooto  caloarto^  O  i^pMr*  anlauMe,  O  rmtoirifg 

gnttwi6Mf,  Ay  Mivoto  oalearAuf,  Sy  9«ri  anhnaMBm,  £y  onlMalf 

Here  obaerre,  that  as  in  the  neuter  nonna  of  the  aecond  de- 
clenaion,  the  neuter  nouna  of  Uie  third  declension  haTe  in  both 
the  singpilar  and  the  plural,  three  eases  alike, — ^namely,  the 
nominatiTe,  the  accusatiTe,  and  the  Tocatire.  In  animal,  the 
nominatiTo  plural  is  m,  instead  of  0.  This  is  owing  to  its 
being^  originally  from  a  Towel  stem,  as  nominatiTe  animal, 
genitiTe  animalit,  stem,  animslt. 

TOCABUIABT. 

Color,  eoldris,  m.  eoHour  \  odor,  oddris,  m.  odour,  smell;  rumor, 
rum^ris,  m.  repori ;  error,  crrdris,  m.  error ;  agrer,  aggferis,  m.  a 
mound  or  dam ;  paeser,  pasOris,  n.  a  tpamm ;  frater,  fratrls,  m. 
a  brother ;  mater,  matrie,  f.  a  mother ;  f algur,  folgttrii,  n.  lightning; 
putvinar.  pulvio^Ms,  o.  a  cushion ;  Teetigal,  TectigAUs.  n.  a  tax; 
est  ml  hi,  /  have,  u«ed  with  the  noan  as  nom.  to  est;  thus,  guttur 
•St  mibi,  /  Aars  a  throat ;  so  in  the  plural,  guttura  eont  nobis, 
throate  aretove)ve  have  throats ;  in  the  same  waj,  gnttor  eit 
tibi  (a  throat  is  to  thee)  thou  hast  a  throat ;  gattur  est  illT  (a  throat 
is  to  him)  he  hoe  a  throat ;  guttura  soot  Tobis  (throats  are  to  vou) 
fou  ham  throats  ;  gattura  sunt  iUis  (^rooto  are  to  them)  thev  have 
throats  ;  obserre  that  mibi,  means  tome;  tiM,  to  thee  ;  iUi,  to  him  ; 
nobis,  to  «#;  ?obis,  to  you;  Ulis,  to  them. 


ExBKcisBS— Lattk-Bxolxsh. 
Msgnns  dolor  est  mibi  |  non  ne  tibl  est  magnus  dolor  ?  sunt 
magm  dolores  matribus;  color  pulvinaris  pulcher  est ;  est  ne  pol- 
cber  pulTinaris  eolor ;  fnnestus  error  est  ull ;  enr  fonesti  errores 
sont  patri  ?  frater  est  mihi ;  fratribus  sunt  magni  dolores ;  fulgura 
torrent  animalia;  non  ne  metres  torrent  folgura  ?  fulgura  torrent 
passeres. 

Emolisb-Latdt. 

I  haTS  a  spar  ?  hast  thou  a  goose  ?  theyhaTs  geeie ;  haTo  you  a 
mound?  the  odour  of  the  lightning  Is  on  the  cushion;  I  do  not 
like  Millgo)  taxes ;  rumours  are  troublesome ;  hsTO  they  a  pillar  ? 
they  haTS  not  a  gooee ;  jou  haTo  a  father,  a  brother,  and  a  mother ; 
they  haTO  griefs ;  thou  hast  a  great  cushion. 

11.  tbs  stsm  and  the  nomiaatlTS  are  diflbriuti  item  fai  11  and  f. 

MASCTTLtirBS  AKD  Fsiuimntt. 


Tomii,  a  ploughshare 
▼omSrIt,  ifafioughshart 
Tomerf,  to  a  ploughahart 
Tomerem,  a  ploughshare 
Tomer,  0  phught^iare 
imoare,  bg  a  phughskars 


Oases, 

Singular, 

IVon* 

leo,  a  Hon 

bono,  a  man 

Oen. 

leonli,  </a  Hon 

honiinir,  <^  a  smm 

Dat. 

leoni,  to  a  Hon 

homlni,  to  a  man 

w^^^9e 

leoQcnit  a  tton 

hominMn,  a  man 

Toe. 

leo^  OJtofi 

AbL 

Uaoe^VgaUm 

homlM^tyasMn 

Noin* 

Oen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Toe. 


leonetyttsit 
leomuii.  ^fioNi 
lcoaAiit,toil0nt 
leoBcf,  iliwf 
leoM*,Oiibiw 
leoDAnt,  lyilont 


,Oaa 


Kbvtbss. 


Non. 

Geo. 

Dat 


Toe. 
AbL 


K< 
G« 
Dat. 


Too. 
Abl. 


of  a 

tea 
araee 
Oram 


generMie,  to  reeis 


*<y 


In  Tomis,  Tomeris,  vomer;  corpus,  corporis,  eorpor,  and 
genus,  generis,  gener ;  the  stems, — namely,  oosmt.  eorporf  and 
gener  seem  to  end  in  r.  The  r,  howerer,  is  only  the  represent- 
BtiTe  of  t,  for  between  two  Towels,  as  in  COTporis,  the  e  by 
the  laws  of  pronuncUtioB  passes  into  r.  Thus,  instead  of 
corpua,  corpiais,  we  haTe  corpSiis,  the  s  being  changed  into  r 
and  the  u  into  0.  Similar  changes  take  place  in  tellus  (telliins) 
teUdris,  the  earth;  pnlTis,  pulviris,  dust;  mas,  maris,  a  mats; 
aes,  iCTis,  hruss ;  flos,  fldris,  ajlover, 

TOCABULAKT. 

Carbo,  earbdnis,  m.  enareoal;  paTO,  pardnis,  m.  apeueodk;  regio, 
regidnis,  f.  a  region  or  distriet;  occasio,  oocasI6nia,  f.  on  opportu- 
nity; eardo,  eardmis,  m.  a  hinge;  ordo,  ordlnis,  m.  ordbr,  series; 
dnui,  etneris,  m.  oiAet ;  paint,  pulTeris,  m.  dust ;  decus,  decdiis, 
n.  hecomingnses ;  Uttns,  littSrb,  0  shore;  pectns,  peotdcie,  n.  0 
breast ;  pignus,  pignttrie,  n.  a  pledge ;  carmen,  carmlnis,  n.  0^oem; 
lumen,  luminis,  n.  light;  Tulnus,  Tulneris,  n.  0  wound;  opus, 
opens,  n.  viorh, 

EXBROISBS— LATZir-EirOLISK. 

Carbonem  tlmeo ;  paTonee  ferit  paer ;  pulefarae  sunt  regiones ; 
oocasio  est  tibi ;  moTomus  dneree ;  cardo  moTetur ;  ordlnis  deeue 
deleetat  mateee ;  magnus  est  pulviscinerie ;  in  littore  suntpoTones; 
earmina  non  sunt  nobis ;  Tulnus  est  in  peetore ;  regionis  magnum 
est  lumen;  ilU  est  nomen  magnum ;  pignora  non  laudantur. 

Bkolish-Latxit. 

Dost  thou  fear  charcoal  ?  why  does  the  mother  strike  the  boy  ? 
they  hsTC  no  beeominguess ;  thou  hast  a  wound ;  thy  fathers  bare 
wounds  ;  wounds  frighten  mothers ;  poems  flourinh  in  the  region ; 
thou  hast  a  great  name ;  I  have  not  a  pledge ;  they  haTC  an  oppor- 
tunity ;  the  man's  opportunity  is  great. 

S^Wlth  the  tennination  f. 
Consonantal  stems  with  the  sooads  k(c\i,p, 

Hascvliiibs  AifD  Fbxiitikbs. 


prittceps,  additforpHaos 
pdaeipSs,qfapriice 
priadpl,  to  aprinoe 
prindpeni,  aprinos 
prinoeps,  Oprtnee 
prlndpe,  ty  o  prines 

pitBiApeSfiM^fmorprteest 
pilndpmi,  (tfprinees 
piiadpAMS,  tojiTHioBf 
piiadpef ,  cMc^orpriasai 
prindpes,  Oprinoes 
prindpfiiit,  ^ypriaofli 


H.  Judex,  a  Judge  comce,  o  ooe^pfliifan 

G.  Judieii,  qf  a  Judge  ooaltis,  of  a 

D.  Jndld,  to  a  Judge  oomitt,  to  0 

A.  Jttdioea»,  a  Judge  oomiton,  a 

T.  Judex.  O  Judge  oones,  O 

A.  Judlol,  fly  a  Judge  comite,  bg  a 


eomitsi,  eou^uudene 


V.}wiiioee,Judgee 

G.  Jndieian,  o^Judgm 

D.  JudleOitf ,  to  Judges  eomit0us,  to 

A.  Jndioef  ,iifdi^         oomitef,  eouqnHkms 

T.  Judioet,  0  Judges     oomitef,  0 

A.  Judidtas,  bg  Judges  comitOuf ,  ty 


Osssf. 

Smgtdar» 

Nom. 

rez,0JUiv 

lapb,0  stone 

urbeCO'idllSy 

Gen. 

ngb^ofaHng 

lapidife,  of  a  stone 

nit<f,  <ifa  eUg 

Dat. 

rrg<,  to  0  Ung 

lapidj,  to  0  stone 

urbi,  toodiy 

Aeo. 

itgem^aUng 

lapidem,  0  stone 

urban,  aeitg 

Too. 

rex,  OUng 

lapis,  0  stone 

orbe,  OoOly 

Abl. 

rege,eyol*v 

laplds,  Byoitons 

vts^Byod^r 

LESSONS  IN  SNGUSH  GRAMMAR. 


G€B. 


Voc. 

AU. 


Pfaraf. 
lapldar,  ifonet 
lapidum,  q^itonM 

lapider,  tftmei 
Itpidef ,  0  atona 


nrbtf,  oMef 

urbOuf ,  to  oMei 
urbet,  cKJM 
luiM*,  OdMef 


A  few  irords  of  ezplanation  may  here  be  desirable.  Hie  Latin 
c  repreeentB  the  Greek  g  (gamma),  and  for  the  most  part  was 
pronounced  hke  our  Jt.  Thus,  the  Romans  pronoimced  Cicero, 
the  name  of  their  great  orator,  Kikero.  Now  the  m  in  judex,  is 
made  up  of  these  letters  ihMAjudee»  ;  the  «  and  «  blending  toge- 
*  ther  to  form  » ;  henoe,  Judec,  judicis,  judecs ;  in  the  {genitive,  the 
laws  of  pronunciation  conyert  the  «  of  the  nominatiTe  into  t  in 
the  genitiTe ;  as  it  does  in  comes,  comitis.  You  thus  see  that 
the  Tariations  which  words  undergo  are  not  arbitrary.  Those 
Tariations  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  letters  that  come  to- 
gether, and  in  their  ultimate  causes,  on  the  structure  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  as  these  organs  are  in  each  nation  modified 
by  natural  endowments,  by  c&mate,  by  culture,  ftc. 

The  h  in  urbs,  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  p^  for  6 
and  p  beinff  labials,  that  is  letters  in  pronouncing  which  the 
lips  are  thiefly  used,  are  as  letters  of  the  same  organ,  inter- 
changeable, or  may  be  used  the  one  for  the  other,  under 
certam  conditions. 

YoCiLBULABT. 

Artifez,  artincis,  m.  on  artUt  or  artificer  \  pollez,  poUIcis,  m. 
the  thMmh\  eerriz,  cerTlcis,  f .  the  netk ;  lez,  legii,  f.  a  law :  grez, 
gregis,  m.  ajlock^  mUes,  miUib,  m.  a  aoldur;  eqaet,  equltis ;  m. 
a  horseman  ox  kntght  i  8eges,tegSti8,  eom -1(11111;  aetas,  aeutis,  f. 
aae ;  merces,  mercedis,  f.  a  rewardi  oaelebt,  caewbia, m.  a  bachelor. 
pTebt,  plebit,  f.  the  people ;  (plebs  has  no  plural),  stirps,  stirpis,  r. 
a  race,  item, 

ExBBOisBS.— Latin-Ekglxbh. 

Artiflees  debent  pueros  dooere :  poUiccm  movet  rez ;  reges  eui- 
todiunt  leges ;  leges  eustodiuntur  a  regibus ;  Alius  pollioemmordet; 
equites  yezantor ;  artifices  omant  urMi ;  merces  artiflcum  nutri- 
unt  fiUos  et  Alias ;  caelebs  dormit ;  plebs  defenditur ;  stirps  aitifiois 
laudatur ;  est  ne  tibi  seges  ?  cenriz  militis  laediturjcaelebls  aetas 
magna  e«t. 

Bholxbx-Latik. 

I  defend  artists ;  artists  are  defended  by  me ;  has  he  a  reward  ? 
he  has  not  a  fioek ;  I  am  pricked  in  the  neck ;  artists  paiot  flocks ; 
the  laws  of  the  kings  are  deadly  ;  tbe  corn-land  of  the  borseman  i* 
yielded ;  why  is  the  bachelor  blamed  ?  the  people  blame  bachelors ; 
soldiers  hsTe  rewards ;  age  teaches  manj  things  (multa). 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.— No.  VI. 

N0T7NS  (eofUmveil)— CASE. 

Thi  term  Cass,  as  nspd  in  reference  to  grammar,  in  a  general 
sense,  means  a  change  m  the  form  of  a  noun,  pronoun,  &c. 

By  the  eatee  of  nouna  is  meant,  the  change  wliich  nouns  un- 
dergo when  they  agree  properly  with  other  words  which  happen  lo 
be  connected  with  them  in  the  same  sentence. 

According  to  most  grammarians,  there  are  thrn  cases  of  nouns 
in  the  EngUsh  language ;  namely,  the  nommatmj  the  poioeeaive, 
and  the  e^twe, 

I.  The  NoMiNATHTB  Cask  simply  expresses  the  name  of  a  per- 
son or  thing ;  that  person  or  thing  which  is  the  midfeet  of  a  sentence, 
or  of  part  of  a  sentence.  In  the  sentences,  Choptee  leamt  gmekip ; 
or,  Marp  rieee  earfy ;  or,  Thonyuon  bound  my  booke ;  Charlie^ 
Mary,  and  Thompeon  are  the  nominatives,  they  being  the  namee 
of  persons  about  whom  we  speak. 

The  nominatlTe  case  of  a  noun  is  its  ordinary  form,  whetlier 
singular  or  plural ;  ss,  the  prince  woe  there ;  or,  the^prineee  were 
thn^.  The  nominatiTcs  of  pronouns  (that  is,  of  words  used  instead 
of  nouns),  are  /,  thou,  A#,  the,  ii,  we^  ye,  you,  they,  who.  These 
words,  and  all  noons,  csn  be  used  ss  subjects  of  sentences.  The 
nominatiTC  case  naay  be  regarded  as  the  radical,  or  original  form  of 
the  noon  or  pronoun. 

In  ezamining  the  form  of  a  sentence,  the  chief  point  is  to  find  out 
the  nominatlTe  case.  And  in  order  that  a  learner  may  be  able  to 
teU  quickly  what  is  the  ^object  in  any  sentence  or  ;part  of  a  sen- 


tence, it  will  be  wdl  to  ezamine  a  number  of  sentences,  beginning, 
of  course,  with  those  that  are  short  and  easy.  Ihe  nominati?e  may 
be  known  by  asking  the  question,  who,  which,  or  what  t  ^or  ex- 
ample :  in  the  sentence,  beee  make  honey  ^  ask,  who  make  honey  7 
answer,  beet;  therefoit  beee  it  the  nominatiTe.  Try  another 
sentence  ;  the  book  is  e^M ;  ask,  what  is  yours  ?  answer,  the  book ; 
the  book,  therefore  is  this  nominatlTe,  that  being  the  thing  about 
which  you  speak. 

Sometimes  an  infinitive  mood  (which  will  be  ezplained  in  fiituie 
lessons),  answers  as  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  \  nB,to  be 
induetrioue  ie  praieeworthy.  Now  apply  the  rule,  just  given,  to 
this  sentence,  ask,  what  is  praiseworthy  r  answer,  to  be  industrious ; 
then  to  be  induttrume  is  the  nominative.  Sometimes  a  sentence  sup- 
plies the  place  of  the  nominatiYe ;  as  the  habit  of  riting  early  con- 
ducee  to  health,  ask,  what  conduces  to  health  ?  answer,  the  habit  of 
riamg  early  ;  this,  therefore,  is  the  nominative. 

In  the  following  sentences  the  word  forming  the  nominatiTe  is 
printed  in  ita^  letters  i^^Charlee  gets  on  nicely ;  Mary  fell  down ; 
he  wss  wet  through ;  ehe  wore  her  new  gown ;  we  will  go  to- 
gether; it  was  placeii  on  the  shelf;  yoH  are  wise;  they  came 
to  dinner.  In  such  sentences  as  these  the  nominative  may  be 
easily  found ;  but  in  tbe  coune  of  your  reading  you  will  meet  with 
words  which  so  nearly  resemble  verie,  that  you  may  be  a  little 
puzzled.  Take  the  following  sentence  from  Shakspeare  as  an 
ezample: — "  7b  yHd  refined  yold—ie  waateftd  and  ridiculoue  «jr- 
cese  :^  now,  to  yild,  is  evidently  the  subject  in  this  sentence,  and  it 
will  strike  yon  Uiat  to  gild  is  a  verb.  But  if  you  call  to  mind  what 
we  said  in  a  former  lesson  about  nouns,  namely,  that  some  of  them 
are  derived  from  verbs,  snd  that  a  noun  may  be  the  name  of  an 
action,  or  atate  of  being, — ^your  difficulty  will  be  removed,  and  you 
will  see  that  "to  gild  refined  goW*  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and 
therefore  the  nominative. 

Remember  further,  ^r«<,  that  there  is  always  some  wrb  which 
follows,  oris  joined  with,  Uie  nominative :  hence  grammarians  say, 
'*  The  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  case.''  In  the  sen- 
tences,— man  is  an  animal;  the  wolf  broke  into  the  fold;  the 
year  rolls  round ;  ahe  sits  as  a  queen  among  the  nations ;  it  works 
well  for  the  people ;  you  may  observe  that  the  verba,  ir,  broke^ 
roUe,  aiia,  worka,  all  agree  with  the  subject  of  the  sentences,  or  the 
nominative.  Secondly,  bear  in  mind,  that  the  nominative  is  almost 
slways  plaoed  before  the  verb,  and,  generally,  immediately  before 
it.  In  some  compositions,  however,  and  especially  in  poetry,  or 
in  prose,  the  style  of  which  is  poetic,  the  verb  is  plaoed  first ;  as, 
"  Cornea  he  to  mock  at  our  solemnities  ?'* — "  Fleadahein  earnest  ?*' 
**  Riding  upon  a  white  palfrey.  Sir  Hugo  waa  eeen  approaching**:— 
the  verb  and  tiie  nominative  in  these  sentences  are  the  words 
printed  in  itslics. 

II.  Thb  Posskssits  Cask  of  nouns — ^as  indeed  you  may 
judge  from  its  name — ^implies  property,  ownership,  or  j^osfestioii; 
it  denotes  the  condition  of  any  person  or  thing  that  has  possession 
of  something  else;  as,  that  saw  is  Richard' e;  this  is  Mary*e 
shawl ;  where  are  the  ehiUTe  shoes  ?  a  eat  a  paw  ;  a  ehip*e  rudder. 
It  will  be  easily  seen  from  these  sentences,  that  the, same  meaning 
as  that  for  which  we  use  the  possessive  esse,  may  be  ezpressed  by 
the  words  <if,  or  belonging  to  ;  as,  the  rudder  qf  a  ship ;  the  paw 
^  a  cat ;  &»  shoes  belonging  to  the  child ;  the  shawl  owned  by 
Mary ;  the  warn  ^m  property  of  Richard.  When  we  speak  of  the 
head  of  Victoria  stamped  on  a  shilling,  we  may  either  say,  this  is 
the  likeness  of  the  queen,  or,  this  is  the  fueiii'tlikeneu. 

To  denote  the  possessive  case  it  is  usnsl  to  add  an  epoetrophe, 
that  is  a  comma  plaoed  thus  ',  after  the  Isst  letter  of  the  noun, 
and  then  the  letter  «  at  the  end,  as  in  the  sentences  above,  and  fai 
the  word  queen* a.  There  are,  howerer,  ezoeptions  to  this  practice ; 
to  plural  nouns  ending  with  the  sound  of  a,  snd  some  singnlar 
nouna  ending  with  that  sound,  the  apostrophe  (')  without  the  i  Is 
added  to  form  the  possessiTc  case ;  as,  angele*  Tisits,  meaning  the 
Tisits  of  angels ;  or,  the  horeee*  bridles  were  mislaid,  meaning 
the  bridles  of  more  than  one  horse.  In  singular  noons  ending  in 
f,  aa,  or  IMS  it  is  ususl  to  add  the  apostrophe  only ;  as,  Eoglsnd'e 
gradons  queen;  for  righteousness'  sake;  for  conscience'  sake{ 
for  goodness'  sake ;  the  swallows'  flight,  &c.  In  ordinary  writing, 
however,  the  same  idea  may  better  ezpressed  by  using  me  prepo- 
sition of;  as,  the  flight  of  the  swallow ;  the  gracious  queen  of 
England,  &c. 

When  the  singular  ends  in  «,  most  writers  follow  the  geneni 
rule,  ezcept  in  poetry  snd  in  reference  to  some  abstraot  nouna  ;> 
thus  we  say,  the  witneaa*a  evidence ;  the  iwtiMfM'e jewels  s  Clarke  t 
shoes;  mif^VM*! drsssesi &e« 


THE  POPULAl  XDUCATOft. 


Alter  proper  lumet  ending  In  ir  or  t,  Ike  t  it  mmetiinei  nmictnd ; 
M,  In  J^«/ir  room;  AckiOJ  wrstb;  MneiOt^  ■trenglh.  Thk  U 
eommon  in  poetry,  bnt  in  proee  It  it  nnneeetttry  i  it  fa  ^niu  as 
Mij  to  WKf^  the  itrmgtli  tj  Hereoki,  m  It  fa  to  aayt  Heranfae' 
■trength.  In  old  forma  of  derotionf  manr  prajen  ennriado  iritli 
tiw  lentenoe,  "ror  Jetni  Chrfat  Aw  eftke,''tt  fa  mnebbettv  towj, 
for  the  nke  ^  Jeiai  Chrfat. 

In  lentqioee  where  wrenl  naaet  ere  eonpled  tegelbv  k  the 
poescMlve  ceae,  the  ipoftmphe  '  end  the  letter  •  nej  he  Joined 
to  the  bet  of  them,  ud  omitted,  tboogfa  nndentood,  tnm  the 
othen;  ai,  TKommh  WtOimm^  mud  StmrntTi  pmpi  h«l  if  any 
worda  ooaie  between,  the  tign  '  to  ■eceeaary  t  ae,  Mmmaf*  mi 
VnnUmCty  Of  wtUa$  T%«mMUpmif,  Reawmber  thai  f  with  an 
apostrophe,  thna  'a  alwaya  aigniiea  a/,  and  denotaa  poaaaaalan  or 
relation,  aa  in  the  example  before  given,  the  /raaeraa'a  Jewefa  i  thef 
fa.  the  jewefa  e^,  or  6$kmfing  to  the  prineeaa. 

The  poeaeaaiTe  caaea  of  thepngiiaima,  BMntioned  in  the  leeaonaon 
nominativear  are,  mtna,  lAtea,  Am,  Aart,  tto,  arnrg^  yotira,  lAaara,  laAaaa. 
Thoa :  thfa  OFan|e  fa  eMntf ;  thai  book  fa  A<0  ;  yonder  fa  H»  plaoe ; 
the  blame  fa  thnrt ;  Ac 

Be  careftU  in  writing  not  to  frU  into  the  abenrd,  tho«fh  nol  rnn- 
eommon,  error,  of  putting  *a  to  the  plural  number  of  nonna ;  aa, 
iaw'tt  virtui'tf  vtce^f,  fte.  ;  nor  to  the  third  nenon  of  Terba ;  aa, 
she  Mrry'a  plenty  of  aaifa  i  inalead  of  kwa,  Virtuea,  vioea,  oarriea, 
&e.  And  be  aure  yon  never  aay  or  write  A«mii,  Aarn,  or  ^mm,  in- 
atead  of  hit,  kin,  and  ourt. 

Our  ezplanationa  and  illvtiutioQa  of  the  OifmUm  Ckm  of  nouna, 
together  with  a  few  general  rdmarfca  upon  nouna,  and 
examplea  for  ezereiae  muat  be  lueerred  for  our  not  i 
tiie  mean  time  let  ua  find  out  how  fhr  yon  underrtand  ua  by 
log  the  following 

QUB8TI0N8  OV  THB  FOEBOOIirO  LSMOIT. 

What  fa  meant  b  J  theeaaea  of  nouna  ? 

How  many  caaea  are  there  in  BngUah  grammu  ? 

What  doea  the  AeeiMM^iea  expreu  ? 

What  name  do  you  give  to  that  eaae  whieh  ezpreaeee  the  aubjeet 
of  a  aentenee  ? 

Name  the  nominattfue  of  pionouna. 

How  may  the  nominative  eaae  be  known  ? 

Whieh  ia  the  nominative  in  the  aenUnee. "  Beee  «ake  honey  ?" 

Whioh  in  the  aentenee,  *'  They  eauM  to  dinner  V 

Whieh  in  the  eentenee,  "'  To  gild  refined  gold  fa  waatefel  and 
ridleulooa  exeeae  ?** 

What  fa  eald  in  thfa  leaaon  about  the  verb  and  the  DOBlnative  ? 

What  doea  the  PeMMfana  eaae  imply  or  rfgniiy  ? 

Give  aome  examplea. 

How  fa  the  poeaeaaive  eaae  denoted  ? 

What  fa  an  apoatrophe  ?   and  what  doea  it  algnifV  or  denote  ? 

Whieh  are  the  prononna  of  the  poeaeaaive  eaae  r 

What  Tulgar  errors  in  wilting  oe  apeaking  ahould  yon  avoid  in 
using  poeeeaalTe  noune  ? 


I  eoMfal  of  iwa  ewif  F —»iJs,  than  pot 
la  only  fai  ita  pto|ier  pUea,  and  eany  ifaa 
the  ktmintk^  figure  of  the  nMhfalioMa 
eonaiat  of  tew  en^,  then  put  It  down  aa 


in 


LESSONS  IN  ARITHMBTIC.— No.  VL 

RULE  OF  SIHPLB  MULTIPLICATION. 

No  one  ahouM  attempt  to  begin  the  atudy  and  the  praetloe  of  thfa 
rule,  until  he  hea  made  himaelf  oomplete  meater  of  the  mmhi^tm 
Urn  MU,  given  in  page  37,  No.  III.    Thfa  being  learned,  hemay 
nrooeed  to  multiply  any  large  number  by  eny  one  of  the  nine  dlgita. 
In  order  to  explain  the  mode  of  performing  thfa  proeeaa,  it  wiU  be 
neoeasaiy  to  reeall  to  mind  the  definition  of  multipUfiatJon,~-vfa., 
thai  it  fa  the  proeeaa  by  whidi  we  find  the  sum  of  one  number 
lepeated  ea  meny  iMwa,  u  then  are  uaita  hi  another  number. 
Bvppoee,  for  taiatanoe,  that  we  wiahed  to  know  how  much  8  tiasea 
Sfifofi  would  oome  to  t  we  knoir  that  If  we  put  down  the  number 
38768  ayA^  lunat,  auoeeaaively  in  vertieal  or  upright  oolumna  ai 
In  addition,  and  found  the  sum  of  theee  eolumna  ij  that  rufa,  we 
ifconhl  have  the  anawer  or  product  raqidred.Thuax—>    g2768 
Adding,  aa  yon  aee  in  the  margfai,  we  have  the  sum    s27fiB 
868ia  for  the  piodnet  of  S2768  by  8.    Theae  oon-    l^m 
rideraliene  plainly  anggeat  to  ua  the  following  nUe  for    eorga 
thnanMpHoatiMnf  iHgennmbenbyanyoneofthe 
9km  digiti^-fli..  I,  8, 8,  4. 8,  6,  7,  8.  9. 

Bnfa  l...Wiila  down  the  multipticand,  or  number 
88he  mnlHpiiad,  and  under  ita  unite'  plaee  or  figure, 
flMt  the  multiplier  or  number  of  timea  you  are  to 
WMil  the  multiplieand  i  than  draw  a  toe.  Find  the 
fndnci  of  the  multiplfar  and  the  uaita'  figm  of 


32768 
82768 
82768 
82761 

268144 


the  multiplicand,  and  if  It  eonaiat  of  mmiU  ee/y,  place  it 

line  in  the  pUet  of  units ;  and  prenaad  to  find  &a  prodnel  of  tte 

multiplfar  and  the  tena'  figure  of  the  multiplicend.    But,  If  tihe 

produetof  the  asultiplfar  and  the  unHa'  figure  of  the  mnltaUttnd 

ahould  eonaiat  of  umts  mmd  Urn,  then  put  down  under  the  iSw,  the 

wMfa  enJir  aa  before,  and  add  Iholmnf  tfafaprodnd  to  the  pso- 

dud  of  the  tew'  figure  of  the  multipUeand  by  thevultipifar,  wbi^ 

wiUeonatatofaomany  tew;  thfafaesttadin  tho  fai^^  of  Ute 

aehooli^  mrrpmf  lAa  tew  to  the  nasi  fignrf ,  or 

If  thfa  next  product  ahnnld  eoMfat  of  tew  ewif  fiwsd^erfi, 

down  under  the  line  the  tew  only 

Aimdhtdlt  to  the  product  of  ~ 

hy  the  multiplfar;  butif  it 

heforu.  Ao^l^^P'<>'"c^<'' the  hundredr;' figure  ef  the 
ptteand  hy  the  multiplier  (incnaaed  or  not,  aa  the  ceee  mnj^ 
re^ufaed,  W  the  AmUrsdi  eerrwd/reai  lAa  h»t  pr9dmt^  ahonld 
eonaiel  of  mmittda  mid  fAonaeoi/a,  then  piece  ua  ' 
kwmdr$d§  m4lf  in  ita  proper  placa,  and  carry  the 
next  pradnet  Proceed  in  the  eaase  asanner,  to  find 
of  the  aneeeaaive  figurea  of  the  multlpDcand  by  the  ftultipttar,  hn. 
nreaaiiig  them  aa  they  occur  in  ender  hv  the  number  af  teM  mnitd 
from  the  produeta  imasedfately  preoettqg  them ;  ^^^tt-nrh  an  tes 
of  the  nnk  in  any  one  place  in  the  product  asakea  ana  of  thn  rank 
hi  the  next  placa  of  the  product,  aceoiding  to  the  tierfmni  aoale  of 
notation ;  thfa  part  of  the  prooese  being  exactly  the 
csrryiw/  lAa  tew  in  addition. 
EXAXFLX 1.— Multiply  3S768  bf  8. 

Product    262144 


thalfain 
to 


Ifona  or  OrauAnoir. 
Here,  heglnniM  with  the  units'  figure  of  the  multiplicand,  yu«  any 
8  tfanea  8  are  M,  that  fa  64  nn&,  or  6  tsna  and  4  unita.    Ton 
thawtore  put  down  under  the  line,  the  4  unite  In  the  ptnperpteea, 
and  earvy  the  6  tana  to  the  product  of  the  tena'  figure  of  tta  anU- 

EVeend ;  you  then  eay  8  times  6  are  48,  and  to  thfa  pradnet,  whU 
48 tens,  adding  (or  Mrr|rny)the  6  tens, you  have  84  tana;  sow 
84  tene  make  8  hundred  and  4  tens ;  you  therefore  put  downiMder 
the  line  the  4  tens  in  the  proper  place,  and  eervy  the  8  hnndrods 
to  the  next  product ;  yon  again  aay,  8  times  7  are  86,  and  to  thfa 
produer,  which  fa  86  hundrada,  you  add  the  8  hwidreJ 
and  fon  have  61  hundreda;  now  61  hundreda  BMhe  6 
1  hundred ;  yon  therefore  put  down  under  the  toe  the  I 
In  the  proper  place,  and  carry  the  6  thouaanda  to  the  next  product. 
Proceed  in  thfa  asanner  through  all  the  fignree  of  the  multlpiieiil. 
obtaining  thcfa  enceeaaive  prodncto  by  the  mult^dfar,  and  iwipAy 
the  higheat  figure  of  each  product  aa  it  eomea  to  osd^  to  the  next 
product,  until  you  oome  to  the  laat  figure,  when  you  put  down  the 
last  product  fai  foil  without  mrpi^  its  highaat  figure,  thfa  figure 
hemg  then  the  higheet  figure  to  the  whofa  piodnel.  By  kt^Jkmt 
Wa  here,  we  Bseen  the  figure  of  hfahaet  vJna,  or  highaar  rank. 
The  product  fa  now  obtatoed,  nanwy,  two  hundred  and  aixty-two 
thonaand  one  hundred  end  forty-ftmr. 

In  performfaig  the  preceding  opetutfan,  the  labour  muy  b« 
ahortened  by  attendhig  to  a  piece  of  nractleal  advice,  aimflar  to 
what  we  gave  under  the  rufa  of  addition,^naaMly,  to  faeA  «t 
the  multiplier  and  the  aueaeaaire  figurea  to  the  maltiplieen«l, 
without  namtog  them,  to  name  their  product  and  the  aum  of  tbia 
product  and  the  figure  aerrwid  (if  there  be  any)  from  the  preeediiv 
product;  then  to  put  down  the  unita'  figure  of  the  aum  amd 
uMntally  earvy  the  tsna*  figure.  Thua,  in  the  preceding  Tf^r*^^ 
the  operation  would  be  ahortened  ea  followa : — Looking  at  tfae 
multiplier  8  end  the  figurea  8,  6,  7,  2,  and  8,  fat  auecaaaion,  |wn 
aay 64, and jmt  down 4 ;  48,  64,  and  put  down4 ;  56,  61,  and  pnt 
down  1 1  16,  22,  and  put  down  2 ;  24,  26,  and  put  down  88. 

BxAM n.1  2.— Find  the  product  of  7060080  1^  6. 

.  Faeton.  i  Multiplicand    7060080 
Factors.  |  Multiplier  6  .    . 

Product    42360480 


Mods  of  OpiUATioy. 
Here,  beginnfaMP  at  tiie  unite'  place  of  the  multiplfand, 
product  of  0  and  o  fa  0,  you  therefore  nut  0  in  the  units'  | 
theline.    Ton  then  aay  6  timea 8  are  48,  put  down  8, 


1/ 
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cirrj  1 ;  then,  6  Umn  0  being  0,  nut  down  the  earried  4  ;  again, 
th<*  proilact  of  6  and  0  being  0,  put  down  0,  as  ncthing  wai 
t.jrried,  and  proceed.  Next  mt  0  times  6  are  36 1  pat  down  6  and 
§arr]f  3 ;  and  the  next  product  b  ing  6  times  0,  or  0,  put  down  3 
iu  the  next  place  of  figures ;  last.j,  say  6  times  6  are  36,  and  put 
dowo  the  complete  product  being  the  last  in  the  operation.  On 
the  abridged  process,  aboTe  recommended,  this  operation  would  be 
verj  short ;  thus  jou  say  0,  and  put  down  0 1  48,  and  put  down 
8 ;  0, 4,  and  put  down  4 ;  0,  and  put  down  0  ;  36,  and  pnt  down 
0 ;  0,  and  put  down  3  ;  42,  and  put  down  42. 

K.KBBCiaBt. — 1.  Find  the  products  of  the  number  1428&7  by 
th*;  nine  digits. 

2.  Find  the  products  of  the  number  98998,  the  smallest  number 
contained  in  the  table  in  Exercise  4,  page  6 1,  No.  4,  by  the  nine 
digits,  and  you  will  find  these  products  in  the  dame  table. 

3.  857142X9;  76876898x2;  1010400600X7 ;  79806090x8  ; 
and  999999999999  X&. 

DiviNmoir.— As  the  cipher  or  0,  denotes  nothing  by  itself,' 
and  is  only  employed  to  keep  the  combinatloits  of  the  otber  nme 
figursi  in  any  number,  in  their  proper  places  according  to  their' 
rank  or  f  alue,  it  is  called  an  intigni/kant  (not^mMning  J  figure ; 
but  the  nine  digits  are  called  mgmfieeaU  (mtaning')  figures ;  yet 
when  tiM  dpher,  or  0,  occurs  between  any  of  Ae  other  figures,  ss 
in  the  numbers  206  and  3007,  it  is  called,  and  reckoned  by  arithme- 
tioians,  at  ngniJUtrnt;  but  when  it  occurs  at  Jthe  end  of  any  of  the 
other  figures,  that  is,  on  their  right,  it  is  called  intigniJUani,  as  in 
the  numbers,  90, 100,  and  23000.  Ciphers  are  nerer  put  at  the 
beginning  of  other  figures,  except  in  decimal  (notions,  as  shall 
be  explained  in  future  numbers  or  this  work. 

If  the  multiplier  to  any  proposed  multiplieand,  happens  to  con- 
sist of  any  one  of  the  nine  digits,  followed  by  one  cipher  or  any 
number  of  ciphers,  then  multiply  according  to  the  following  rule  :— 

Rule  2.-**Place  the  multiplier  under  the  multiplicand,  so  that  the 
significant  figure  of  the  multiplier  shall  stand  under  the  units' 
figure  of  the  multiplicand ;  and  multiply  the  successire  figures  of 
the  multiplicand  by  the  significant  figure  of  the  multiplier  ac- 
cording to  Rule  1,  explained  abore.  Then  place  the  same  number 
of  ciphers  in  a  line  at  the  end  of  the  product  thus  obtained,  (that  is, 
on  th$  risfktf)  as  are  contained  in  the  multiplier.  The  reason  of 
placing  these  ciphers  at  the  end  of  the  product,  is  in  order  that  the 
significant  figures  of  the  product  may  bj  presenred  in  their  proper 
places,  according  to  the  decimal  scale  of  notation. 

BxAMPLSS :  Multiply  123456789  by  90,  and  by  90000. 

PaMore   fMuUiplioand    123466780 
raetora.  ^  MultipUer  90 


Froduet 
(?) 


IIIUIUOIO 


VmnftAn   f  MultipUcand    123466780 
raetors.  {multiplier  90000 


Product 


11111111010000 


In  the  first  of  these  examples,  you  multiply  first  by  9,  according 
to  Rule  1 ;  you  then  annex  {ue,,Jom  lo)  to  the  product  one  cipher, 
because  the  multiplier  contains  eae  cipher,  in  order  to  presenre 
the  product  in  its  proper  place,  as  the  product  of  9  ient.  In  the 
second  example,  you  follow  the  same  rule,  but  you  annex  to  the 
product  >bMr  ciphers,  because  the  multiplier  contains /omt  ciphers, 
m  order  to  preserre  tiie  product  in  its  proper  place,  as  the  product 
of  9  Una  of  tkoiuamdM, 

Exxncisxs :  1.  Multiply  76854  by  80 ;  90763  by  700  {  and 
1 42857  by  70000. 

2.  Find  the  fsUowing  products :  98998  X  7000 ;  692986  X  80000 1 
and  395992X7000000.  ^  "«vw| 

When  the  multiplicand  consists  of  figures,  both  significant  and 
insignificant,  and  the  multiplier  of  one  digit  foUowed  by  ciphen, 
then  multiply  according  to  tbe  following  rule  :-- 

Rule  3.— Place  the  multiplier  under  the  multiplieand  so  that  the 
significant  figure  of  the  multiplier  shall  stand  under  the  flnt  sig- 
nificant of  the  multiplicand,  that  is,  the  one  nearest  to  the  right 
band,  and  multiply  the  suecessire  figures  of  the  multiplicand  by 
the  significant  figure  of  the  multiplier,  aceording  to  Rule  1.  Then 
place  the  tame  number  of  ciphers  in  a  line  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
duct thas  obtained  (that  is,  on  th$  right),  as  are  ooatained  both  in 
the  multiplier  and  the  multiplicand.    The  reason  of  this  is,  in ' 


order  that  the  significant  figures  of  the  product  may  be  prcssrred 
in  their  pro^  places,  according  to  the  decimal  lesle  of  notation. 
BxAMFLBs.^Multiply  78912345600  by  900 ;  and  45C08008000 
by  70000. 

F.i»tAni  f  ^°l^<P"««^d    78912846600 
iractors  Jn„mpiiey  ggo 

Produot    71021111C40000 


Product    8102660660000000 

In  the  first  of  these  examples,  you  multiply  by  9,  according  to 
Rule  1  ;  you  then  annex  to  the  product  fiur  ciphers,  because  the 
multiplier  contains  two  ciphers,  and  the  multiplicand  two  ciphen, 
in  order  to  preserre  the  product  in  its  proper  place,  as  itn$  of 
IAomoimIs;  for  the  multiplicand  having  ftro  dphns,  expresses  so 
many  hundrodo  as  tlie  ngnificant  figures  denote,  and  the  multiplier 
ercpresses  9  Aimtfredr;  now,  hv.ndrtd»  multiplied  by  kumdredo 
produce  Iras  ^tktmoandi  ;  and  this  is  manifeat  from  theoonsiden- 
tion,  that  ten  times  a  hundred  are  ten  hundreds  or  e  Motismif ;  and 
ten  times  a  thousand,  are  ten  thou$ande. 

This  operetion  might  be  further  illustrated,  by  laying  that 
78912345600a789123456Xl00;  and  900=:9Xl00|  therefore 
78912345600X900-789123456X100X9X100=789123456X9 
XIOOX  100  -  7102111104  X  10000  =  71021111040000.  This 
Ulnstration  proceeds  on  two  important  principles  s  1.  That, 
ike  pmdnet-ef  tmjf  two  or  more  numbere  ie  equal  to  the  eoniimmed 
ftkmt  ie  the  euteeeehe J  product  ^f  their  faetore ;  and  2.  TheU  the 
eouimued  product  t^ikefdetareqfunjf  number  mili  be  the  eame  in 
mhmtewer  order  tkeif  may  be  tuken.  For  the  sake  of  younger 
readere,  we  shall  give  some  simpler  examples  of  the  application  of 
these  principles.  Thus,  we  know  that  the  simplest  faoton  of  12 
are  2, 2,  and  3 ;  now  12  is  produced  from  these  fiustors  by  multiplica- 
tion in  any  of  the  following  ways:  2X2X3-1 12;  or  2x3x2=12; 
or  3x2X2=12 ;  here,  12  is  the  continued  product  of  the  three 
liMitors,  taken  either  way.  Iu  like  manner,  if  we  had  to  multiply 
18  by  10,  we  might  separate  18  into  its  fluton  3,  3,  and  2  ;  and  10 
into  ita  fSiiotora  8  and  5 ;  and  then  multiply  these  facton  in  any 
order,  thus  3X3X2X9X3=180;  or,3x2X3X2x5«-180;  or, 
2x2X3x3X5-180;  or,  5X2X2X3x3-180;  and  so  on,  as 
often  as  the  numben  can  be  varied  as  to  their  position :  in  all  these 
caaes,  the  product  of  the  facton  will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
two  numben,— vis.,  18  x  10- 180. 

ElVOIDATIOir  OF  TIB  PRBCSniKO  RlltAmKB. 

Factobs  or  12. 

(1)              W  (8) 

MiltiplicMids  2    2    3 

Multiplien  8    3    2 


Prodacts 4 

Multiplien 3 


6 
2 


Continued  Products...  12    12 

Factobs  of  18  and  10. 


6 
2 

18 


Multiplicands  3 

MBltipUen  3 

ProdBcts  9 

Multiplien 2 

Products  M...  18 

MulUpUen 2 


Products  .. 
Multiplien 


36 
6 


(2) 
3 

2 

6 
3 

18 
2 

36 
5 


Continued  Producto...  180  180  

Pboduot  of  18  Axn  10. 

v.^^^  f  MultipUcand  18 
Faoton  j   MuSiplier    10 

Product  180 


(3) 
2 

2 

4 
3 

12 
3 

36 
5 

180 


5 
2 

10 
2 

80 
3 

60 
3 

180 


1 
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ExXBOEtlA. 

1.  MoUiply  768432900  bj  7000  {  and  142857000  by  80000. 

2.  Find  the  foUowing  prodncti :  90985000  X&OOOOOt  807060 
X7000S  and  9999000X90000. 

3.  8bow  that  the  prodoet  of  tbe  factors  of  20  and  15  auj  be 
^ruied  in  a  Yarietjr  of  wayi^  and  itillprodaea  tho 
the  prodoct  of  20  and  15. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ob  tiU  JMBtar. 

In  Ko.  4  of  the  FopuULn  Edocavob,  page  C4,  Ut,  Webatv  haa 
giTtn  a  few  •nmplM  In  riaiple  •abtnetioB,  ptorad  bj  the  matbod  of 
eaattag  oat  the  9X  wbleh  are  qalta  ooRact.  Thia  aatbod  of  proof 
fti  far  Ikoea  bdag  a  new  thiag .  Tho  ralaa  both  liaipla  and  oompoaad 
are  handled  in  Xair'aArithiMticEdiBbaifh  Edition.  I7»t.    Thsa;^ 

(I)  («) 

A  f847    au^cr  £u  1»  10  ^ 

^  SM9    minor  48  IS    •  ^ 

8978    remainder  £96    8    4 

Hie  m^lor  bdng  aqoal  to  the  eam  of  the  aeinor  and  remainder,  th»e- 
fcre  the  eneem  of  the  ninee  in  tlie  one  moet  Im  eqnal  to  that  in  tlie 
other.  1.  Flaee  the  ezeeee  of  the  ninee  in  the  miOor  at  the  top  of  a 
eroee,  and  tlia  exeen  of  the  minor  and  remainder  (ae  if  they  ware 
Iteme  in  addition)  at  the  bottom  s  ooneciiBently.  the  flgnre  at  the  top 
and  bottom  will  be  the  eame.  if  the  work  ie  right.  9.  Begin  with  the 
hlgheet  denamtnatinn,  redadag  alwaya  the  enoem  to  the  next  inftrior 
denomination. 

Thna,  7  -|>  8  *-  10;  the  cxeem  1  redneed  to  ehiUinp  it  90 ;  the 
weem  ie  9 ;  than  eay  9  -{-  1  +  8  *-  8.  which  redooed  to  pence  ie  »<  s 
and  the  eamem  •  4-  1  *-  7,  which  ie  theezeeee  of  the  major. 

Again,  4  4- 8  »  19,ezsem8:thcn8-f  9  4.8«.  I0,exee«l»90e.; 
then  9-1-1  +  9  +  8  -  8,  and  8  X  ^>  »  •<.  the  exeeee  U  8;  and 
8  +  8  mm  19.  exsem  8;  and  8  +  4  -  7,  wUch  ie  the  cxoem  of  the 
ind  reauindcr.  CBAnLsa  Ct] 

akagcm,  April^  1889. 
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TIm  iLUJvmATiD  ExjuniTun  and  UAOAMOn  or  Anr.  ie  in 
eooiaa  of  ieene  in  Weekly  Nambere.  price  9d. ;  Monthly  parte,  price 
•d.1  or  if  eontalning  flre  weekly  nnoibere.  prlee  lid.  The  cherao- 
teriatioi  of  thia  epiendid  peblication  arCk  that  it  preeeaU  epeeimene 
of  the  Tarione  departmcnte  of  Fine  Art,  and  the  higbeet  attain- 
mente  In  Wood  Engrariag,  with  a  perfection  of  printing  hitherto 
nnattempted  in  wofke  of  eo  moderate  a  priee.  The  new  Printing  Beta- 
bliehmant  of  JoHV  CAaasu.  ie  now  in  fkll  eperatlosy  eo  that  Im  can 
to  the  pobUe  n  work  aniqne  in  character,  and  certainly 
in  gmndenr  of  deeign.  In  exeeation  cf  detaile,  or  la 
of  Ulnetration.  thongh  leencd  at  doable  or  treble  the  coet. 
The^taHb  Monthly  Part  Ie  Jmt  pabJiehed,  price  ad.,  and  containe  a 
Fortrait  of  the  laU  J.  M.  W.  Tnmer,  B.A,  drawn  by  J.  GUbert,  and 
engrared  by  W.  J.  linton  1  together  with  npwarde  of  forty  other 
ehdee  tUnelrationi.  The  lint  half-yeariy  folnme  of  thie  truly  National 
Ulnetrated  Work  will  be  pnblUhed  Jaly  let.  in  a  etyle  of  Uodiag  in 
etrlot  aceordanee  with  the  character  of  the  work,  priee  8e.  8d.  It  may 
withealbty  be  aenrted  that  thie  rolnme  will  oontaln  a  larger  number  of 
fcateleai  angraTlnge,  execnted  in  the  meet  llnlehed  nmnner,  than  hae 
ever  prerloaely  appeared  in  worki  of  three  tlmee  the  coet 

Bcnimm  LmnAXT  fob  tiix  yooxa,  in  Shilling  Yolamce. — The 
irrt  two  volaame  of  thia  Inetractive  ecriee  of  woeki,  **  The  Lm  of 
Joaara,"  lUoetrated  with  elxteen  choloe  engraringa  and  mape,  and  **  The 
TAnxnMACU,  Ita  Pnuan,  and  8uiticb%*'  with  twalre  cngrarings, 
are  now  ready. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  &— 


tioned  by  our  on^ 


H.  A.  W.  O.— EuiABcm— Ansonomn— 
G.  8.  T.^AU  we  can  eay  la,  that  ereiything 
reepoodcnte  will  eome  In  Ite  tain. 

W.  M.— Hia  aaggeetfcm  will  aseet  with  attention. 

W.  JAMn.— IneomeoftheUtcet  worke  on  Cbrenology,  It  Ie  ehown, 
by  a  earelU  and  eearohiag  examination  of  Ho'y  Sniptnie  itedf,  that 
the  deiage  took  plaoe  88liycaiebe«mthebirthof  Cbriat;  acoonling 
to  thia  mode  of  reckoning,  the  rerolation  of  Mcnee  took  pimt  488 
yeen  after  the  deluge.  For  the  demonetration  of  the  truth  of  thie 
ehrondogy.  eee  Frofeeeor  Wallace'e  work,  entitled  •* The  Tme  Ageof 
the  Wotii,  te.,"  publlehed  by  Smith.  Elder,  and  Oo^  CorahilL 

M.  U— ^e  ehottld  reed  the  Unt  Iceeon  very  canAilly  orer  a  good 
many  ttaneib  and  try  to  remember  aa  much  of  it  aa  ehe  can  s  ehe  ehonld 
than  get  an  taMaUigent  Mend  to  aik  her  the  quaitloM  at  the  end  of  the 


leeeon.  in  oeder  to  eee  If  ehe  can  anewer  them  t  If  ao^ 
eafely  proceed  to  the  eeeond  leeeon,  aad  do  the 
to  It;  thei|toa  third,  a  fourth,  fte. 

R.  H.— Balley'e  Dletlonaiy  waa  n  veiy  good  one  In  ita  dagr*  md 
yetilpoeeeeeeeeoaMobiiaHlothe  nottoa  of  the  atndent.    Dr 
Johnaon'eDietlanaty.howew.lethalwhlah  laanlranally 
aa  an  aathority  te  the  meaning  of  wordib  eipealal|y*'hard 
derirad  ftom  the  Latin,  of  whieh  the  aathor  waa  reaudkably 
Inetance,  inetendof  aaying  "  n  chain  of  ereBt^"  the  Or.  «o«] 
flpnoetennllcm  of  eventa,*  and  yet  amen  the  eaam  thhig. 

A.  Z.  B.  T.— The  etndenta  of  the  ForoLAn  Bdqcavob  are 
toanewertheProblaaMandQnerieetelt  if  theyean.    If 


Far 
r-a 


eolatlooa  of  old  probleau  be  ast,  they  will  be  admitted. 

J.S.E^-Wethankhlm  *r  hie  e*r,  but  really  we  hata  an 
hand,  that  we  Buet  deoUne  It  at  preeent. 

Fxnxiva.— We  are  much  pleeeed  with  hie  oomannieatkB  on  the 
deeccnt  of  natlone.  and  we  would  hieert  It  at  onoa,  but  we  ihoBid  Uke 
to  eee  hie  anthoiitlee  before  glring  It  our 

W.  &— We  think  vary  highly  of  hie  propeeal  to 
of  Frmch  for  the  purpoee  of  aadeting  himeetf  and  hie 
etndy  of  the  leeeene  glren  In  the  ForvuLB  BmiOASOB 
Wonzixo  Max*8  FBunDb     If  any  properly  quallfled 
apply  to  ue  for  thie  pvpoae,  we  ehall  be  happy  to  be  the 

J.  E.  8MTTB.~The  meaning  of  the  cxeniee  In 


French  Ineone,  which  he  calle a  Tocabalaiy,  Ie  toglte  thei 
good  practice  in  learning  to  jwtMoiMiee  French  worde  aright,  or  ne  they 
ought  to  be  pronounced  according  to  the  rulee  laid  down  te  the 
flret  eeetkm.  There  Ie  no  neeeeeity  for  oommltflag  eneh  n  mmm  of 
worde  to  memory;  but  they  ehould  be  read  orer  and  orer  aereml 
In  order.  If  poeuble,  to  acquire  a  correct  method  of  j 
diphthongs  and  cooeonante,  ae  well  ae  the  peculiar : 
thie  ie  practieed,  the  etudent  will  Inecnelbty  acqulfe  a 
grtat  many  worde,  and  that  almoet  wUko^  ^hH;  but  If  It  be 
task.  It  ie  to  be  feared  that  very  little  knowledge  either  of 
eounde  will  be  gained.  Our  reaeon  fbr  plaeing  the  eona  of  Koah  In  tbe 
ethnographic  table  In  the  order  in  which  they  etaad,  la  etaaply  thia.  tkns 
in  Scriptare  the  eame  order  ie  preeerved  t  and  we  '**^"*^'**  the  ruMon 
of  tbe  order  to  be  euch  ae  an  attentlTe  reader  of  the  Bible  migiil  ftiriy 
ditcoTer.  Sbem  wee  the  head  of  the  eacred  Una  of  deecent  In 
the  Saviour  wae  bom*  and  therefore  ought  to  etand  irat ;  Haim 
fnultj  of  a  grieroue  offence  towarde  hla  father  the  aged  pntrlaiuli, 
Kcoud  head  of  the  human  race,  and  therefore  ou^t  to  atand  Inet 
coune  Japfaeth,  under   euch   drrumetancei^   auMt 


N.  A.  O.^Joa.  noLLi]io#OBTii.— A  plan  to  In 
order  to  meet  their  wtehce,  and  those  of  their  friende. 

F.  T.  BATKna.— He  ie  right :  it  wae  a  mieprinU  and  haa 
rected. 

W.  J— n  BEi.rEn.—We  are  obliged  by  your  eoBfteoBi 
the  defect  alluded  to  will  not  again  occur. 

J.  G.  A.  S.  Pr(^em>r  of  iAcsie,~The  eyilable  Tn  to 
81  (prooounced  See)  that  we  may  have  a  t 
Sol  (or  Son)  fbr  tlie  rimple  **  Interpreting  Bototkm* 
warde  nee.  The  great  rariety  of  eyllablee  aeed  bydlArent  tiiarihiie  (eee 
prefocee  to  Ukkeon'a  **  Fart  Muelo"  and  toTurle  and  TofVatt  **  SinctBg 
Book")  will  eorely  be  eufldent  cxcuee  for  thto  iwf  el^  iBMiatiun 
which  Hiee  Glorer  hae  introduced.  You  have  only  to  etop  the  Mbtlant 
a  with  the  tongue  at  the  root  of  your  teeth,  and  yon  make  it  n  t.  Ihe 
cleHi  and  flate,  and  eharpe  and  tiaae  eignataree,  are  removed  foeaa  tlm 
etaff  In  the  earlier  exerdeee.  to  prevent  the  pupU  aflempllag  to  l^am 
too  many  thinga  at  once.  At  preeent  he  has  to  do  only  with  the  kny- 
note,  the  chord,  and  the  eoale.  The  key-noto  to  marked  fov  him  fay  n 
peculiar  form.  The  pitch  of  the  kcy-noto  to  given  him  either  In  the  tfUe. 
thoe,  •*  Key  IT*  Key  O,"  or  by  the  gencrU  dlreetfoneofthe  note  hulMW> 
The  placee  of  the  seml-tonee  arealready  known  to  him  In  all  kcya.  Ttoey 
are  between  Mx  Fau  and  Ta  Dob.  If  our  cnermpcndent  wfU  be  p«> 
ticnt,  for  a  few  weeke,  he  ehall  be  gratified  by  eedng  defo 
elgnaturee.  and  flato  and  eharpe  gathering  in  idl  their  amino 
at  the  beginning  of  the  etalT  The  key  of  d  topreftrred  to  thet  of  c, 
the  earlier  ecale  exerdsee,  beeeam  Ite  eompem  to  more  Mm  Che 
the  various  voices.    See  Crirclli. 

*«*  Several  enbecribcrs  to  the  PortXAB  Edocatob  have 
a  wish  to  have  an  edition  printed  on  finer  paper,  and 
willlngneee  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  It.    To  thto  there  can  be  mo  | 
elble  oltfeetion  ehonld  the  donand  so  greatly  Increaee  ae  to  warmnt 
trial  of  the  experiment.     Those  who  vrish  to  have  eoveta  ens  ■ 
eaeOy  obtain  them  by  parehaaiog  the  monthly  parte,  for  which 
penny  to  charged,  in  order  to  pay  the  expcneeof  the< 
PiortfoUce  for  encloeing  and  premrving  the 
volume  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  procured  at  our  oAea,  piioe  la.  BA. 


FlM>ted  and  Pabliehed  by  Jon<t  Ca^sell,  :aSb,  8 trend,  and  * "^a^tc  rill 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


The  BuccesB  vliicli  has  already  attended  the  pahlication 
of  the  Popular  Edugatob,  demonstrates  the  readixiess 
with  which  the  people  do  appreciate  any  well-directed 
effort  for  their  improyement  and  their  elevation.  It  cannot 
but  bo  Tcry  pleasing  to  us  to  reflect  that  each  successive 
week  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  &milies  are  undergoing  a 
course  of  useful  instruction  by  means  of  this  periodicaL 
The  adult  as  well  as  the  youthful  members  of  each  of  these 
families  have  something  in  its  pages  from  which  they  can 
learn ;  and  it  is  not  only  among  the  humbler  classes  that  our 
work  is  read  and  appreciated,  but  many  among  the  affluent 
welcome  its  appearance.  Sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  other  evening,  a  member  for  one  of  our  large  boroughs 
came  up  to  thank  us  for  the  publication  of  the  Popular 
Educator,  and  ezclumed,  *'  I  find  it  invaluable ;  indeed, 
I  have  commenced  my  education  over  again." 

Encouraged,  therefore,  by  what  has  already  been  done, 
and  believing  that  much  more  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
great  work  of  education,  by  builoing  on  the  simple  but 
solid  foundation  of  having  learned  to  read,  we  are  anxious 
to  develop  our  views  on  this  important  subject.    We  feel 
our  own  deficiencies  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  in 
not  being  able  to  convey  all  the  instruction  that  is  re- 
quired by  means  of  type  only;  but  we  ask,  why  should 
not  the  living  voice  of  the  teacher  be  made  to  bear  upon 
the  subject,  Imd  convey  at  once  to  the  ear  of  the  student 
of  the  Popular  Educator,  any  necessary  information 
which  we  fall  short  of  imparting  to  him  through  its  pages? 
Take,  for  instance,  the  knowledge  of  the  French  language ; 
we  cajinot,  even  in  the  best  lesson  that  could  be  written, 
convey  all  that  is  required  concerning  its  sounds  and  pro- 
nunciation; but  a  teacher  could  do  this  at  once,  and  with 
the  greatest  ease. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  we  shall  do  more  towards  ce- 
menting the  friendship  of  England  and  France,  and  pre- 
venting the  horrors  and  atrocities  of  war,  by  making  the 
mass  of  the  people  able  to  read  and  to  speak  the  French 
language,  than  could  be  done  by  forming  battalions  of 
militia-men  from  our  industrial  population.  We  say  to  the 
yonng  men  of  the  United  Kingdom,  follow  our  advice ;  only 
devote  as  much  time  to  the  fiEicilities  for  the  acquisition  of 
tlds  or  any  other  kind  of  knowledge  which  we  are  placing 
before  you,  as  you  do  to  the  pleasures  and  frivolities 
of  youth,  and^you  will  not  only  realise  the  truth  of  what 
we  have  said,  but  you  will  elevate  and  improve  your  con- 
dition in  life,  and  secure  for  yourselves  a  green  and  happy 
old  age — ^ioved,  honoured,  and  respected  by  all. 

What  we  wish  to  see  organised  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  in  connexion  with  the  Popular  Educator,  is 
the  establishment  of  Public  Instructors  or  lecturers  on  the 
Tariona  lessons  it  contains ;  and,  first  of  all,  on  the  lessons 
in  French*  &s  being  at  present  the  most  required  to  render 
our  teaching  perfect  Instructions  on  the  other  lessons 
would  of  course  follow  if  success  attended  the  first  ezperi- 
ment.  Such  instructions  might  next  be  given  in  Music, 
in  Mathematics,  including  Geometry  and  Arithmetic,  in 
X«atin  and  English  Grammar,  and  in  other  subjects  as  they 


appear  from  time  to  time  in  our  pages.  The  utility  of  a 
sound  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  harmony  of 
sweet  sounds,  and  with  the  principles  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  will  not  be  questioned  in  our  day.  It  is 
well  known  also  what  great  advantages  would  be  gained 
by  our  handicraftsmen  and  mochanics,  if  they  were  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  Geometry — ^a  science  so  neces- 
sary to  the  perfection  of  the  practical  arts  of  carpentry, 
masonry,  building,  and  engineering  of  all  kinds ;  to  navi- 
gation, nautical  astronomy,  and  architecture,  and,  in  sliorti 
to  all  the  elegant  and  refined  arts  of  common  life.  Living 
instructions  in  these  branches,  added  to  those  given  by  us, 
would  create  an  interest  and  a  desire  to  learn  among  our 
working  population  which  would  have  the  happiest  dOfecta 
on  their  social  and  industrial  habits,  and  on  the  welfare  ot 
all  with  whom  they  are  connected  by  the  nearest  and  the 
dearest  ties.  To  speak  of  the  utility  of  a  knowledge  of 
Arithmetic  and  English  Grammar,  and  even  of  the  Latin 
under  certain  points  of  view,  must  appear  superfiuous,  as 
every  one  acknowledges  the  fact ;  yet  how  few  possess  that 
acquaintance  with  these  branches  which  would  fit  them  for 
that  position  both  in  business  and  in  society  to  which,  hy  a 
little  patient  industry,  they  might  natundly  aspire.  The 
barriers  to  their  upward  progress  are  now  being  rapidly  re- 
moved ;  and  the  efibrts  of  the  Popular  Educator  wiU  not 
be  wanting  in  the  hour  of  need. 

We  propose  that  a  room  properly  adapted  for  the  purpose 
be  selected  in  any  town  or  district  where  these  instructions 
are  most  wanted — ^that  it  be  engaged  for  one  evening  or  so 
in  the  week — and  that  the  students  of  the  Popular  Edu- 
cator be  admitted  to  the  lectures  on  the  payment  of  one 
penjiy  each  evening,  if  it  is  possible  to  arrange  it  at  so 
low  a  figure ;  that  the  funds  thus  raised  be  appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  the  lecturer  and  other  necessary  expenses — 

that  in  ^neral  the  lecturer  should  occupy  the  first  half-hour 
in  explaming  the  peculiarities  of  the  French  language,  such 
as  its  sounds,  its  pronunciation,  its  idioms,  &c. ;  and  the 
next  half-hour  in  answering  queries  on  the  subject,  put  to 
him  by  any  of  the  students,  for  the  benefit  of  all — that 
none  but  fuUy  qualified  gentlemen  be  appointed  in  each 
department — ^and  that  the  names  of  the  public  teachers, 
with  the  appointments  for  each  evening,  be  announced  in 
the  Popular  Educator. 

In  large  towns  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  plan  would 
be  found  self-supporting;  but  in  places  where  this  would 
not  be  the  case,  and  where  a  grc»t  desire  for  the  lectures 
existed,  assistance  would  be  given  from  a  fund  to  be  raised 
by  subscription.  We  have  the  means  of  knowing  that 
our  publication  is  read  by  many  wealthy  and  liberal-minded 
individuals,  who  are  warm-hearted  friends  to  the  cause 
of  Popular  Education;  and  wo  trust  that  the  mere 
announcement  of  our  plan  will  secure  their  co-operation  and 
assistance.  We  shsll  cheerfully  subscribe  £^0  to  this 
fund.  A  list  will  be  opened,  and  subscriptions  will  be 
received,  by  John  Cassell,  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate- 
hill,  London.  All  subscriptions  will  be  acknowledged,  and 
the  names  of  the  subscribers  inserted  in  the  Popular 
Educator  ;  and  the  amount  placed  to  an  account  opened 
with  a  Bank  in  London.  The  frind  thus  raised  will  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  to  be  specially 
appointed. 


THE  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 
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Bj  JOBV  CUBWXV. 

Ik  order  to  fix  in  the  memorj  yet  more  dittinotlj,  tbe  real 
AtpMAtore  of  the  leale,  it  xaxw  be  well  to  notice  that  it  ia  diriai- 
ole  into  two  similar  aeta  of  four  notes,  each  set  including  two 
tones,  crowned  by  a  tonnle.  Theae  aeta  of  four  notea  hare 
been  called  VmAOHonna.  If  the  raplioato  of  the  kay-note 
ia  jnclnded,  jrou  will  hare  Dob  Rat  Mm  Fax  tot  this  fint 
tetraohord,  and  Sob  Lah  Tb  Dob'  for  the  aeeond.  Theae  are 
called  ditfwut  tetrachords,  because  the  tone,  between  Fab  and 
Sob  leparatea  them.  If  the  key-note  ia  made  the  hlgheat  note 
of  the  one  «nd  the  loveat  of  the  other  tetrachord,  Bob,  Lab, 
Ya,  Dob,  will  fiorm  the  firat,  and  Dob  (repeated),  Rat,  Mb, 
Fah,  ike  aeeond.  These  are  called  the  cot\fungi  tetrachorda, 
because  they  are  Joined  in  the  key-note.  Take  coina  or  countera 
to  re|ireaent  tta  kiotea,  and  arrange  them  on  the  table,  fint 
with  the  di^noflti  and  then  with  the  ooigunot  tetraehoBda — 
thiia: 

tbtracrobd.  tetbacbobd. 


tbtbacbobo. 


•  • 


•  • 


•  a 


TBTBACBOBD. 


Lam  to  do  thia/rvM  mitmy,  and,  hATinB  done  it,  to  mm#  the 
notea  yon  hare  arranged.  Some  scale-makers,  beginning  upon 
Bat  and  ascending  to  the  npper  Rat*,  auppoae  &ey  hare  got 
hold  of  a  different  acale,  beeauae  the  tonulea  (seat*toiiea)  are 
between  the  aeeond  and  third,  and  aizth  and  aeTvath  notea 
fr^m  Rat,  while  ther  were  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and 
seventh  and  eighth  ,/Vmn  Dob  !  In  the  aame  way^  they  begin 
upon  Ha,  and  ascending  to  the  upper  Ha',  suppose  they  have 
ducoTered  another  new  aeaia  with  ita  tonulea  difleraody 
placed  !  And  ao  on,  making  every  note  of  the  aeale  the  begin- 
ning of  what  they  atrangely  fancy  to  be  a  new  acale !  You  will 
be  saved  firom  tlus  delusion  by  simply  observing  that,  what- 
ever note  you  begin  on,  the  tonnlea  are  divided  hf  two  tonea 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  three  on  the  other.  Tnia  will  beat 
appear  by  your  placing  the  notes  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  thua : 


Mm 


Fah...    • 


Rat 


Dob...*     • 


Sob 


•    ...    Laji 


T« 


Our  papal  wHl  not  blame  na  for  having  ao  long  drawn 
Kia  attention  to  this  foundation  acale  of  all  mua^,  when 
be  comee  to  aee  the  importance  in  his  after  ^ogreaa  of 
thua  thoroughly  oomprenending  ita  atructure.  He  vrill  now 
be  prepared  to  understand  the  ''modulator,  or  pointing 
board  ifor  teaching  tunea."  (See  the  margin.)  The  middle 
mdnmn  repraaenta  the  aaven  notea  of  the  acale  ia  their 
nopar  order  and  at  their  proper  diataaoea.  The  replicates 
footnva  notea)  are  added,  both  above  and  below,  with  the 
Bgurea  attaahed  to  them  bm  alreadv  deacribed.  It  will  be  aaen 
that,  with  the  aieeption  of -the  middle  octave  (eight  notea),  the 
initial  letters  of  the  aolia  ayllablea  alone  are  used.  Hie  side 
coluir  ns  (which  are  but  repetitiona  of  the  aame  thing  at  differ- 
ent h  dighu  in  pitch)  and  the  additional  notea  ("  accidentala"  aa 
they  are  called)  Tr,  Fi,  Kb,  Ni,  and  Nu,  need  not  be  attended 
to  at  preaent  Thev  are  only  minted  here  for  the  u3lb  of  com- 
pletefteas.  Hie  scale  ia  aometbnea  called  the  *'  eommon  moi^* 
(the  oomaaon  mode  in  wbioh  notea  are  arranged  for  a  tune), 
and  4he  word  mo^lat$  meana  properly  to  aing  "  in  mode,"  car, 
ia  other  words,  to  dng  eocrectly  <*  in  tune."  The  uaea  of  the 
nodulator  are  the  following  :~1.  It  auppliea  the  learner  with 
» jperf eat  pictooal  sepreaentation  of  the  notea  he  ia  ainging,  and 
•^na  anaUea  Jhim,  aa  he  ainga  and  **  pointa,"  to  msMun  io  tke 
Sfc  the  exact  intervale  which  the  voice  ia  taking.  TbU  cannot 
be  done  on  theataff  of  five  linea»  for  there  ia  mMhing  there  to 
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indieate^tetforMllf  the  place  of  the  tonulea  (semi-tonet)  lod  it 

ia  not  eaay  for  the  Uamtr  to  know  at  all  times,  from  that  »tt£; 

what  part  of  the  acale  he  ia  in ;  a  knowledge  which  every  im 

ainger  ahould  carry  with  him,  and  which  the  leaner  cassot 

eacapo  poaseaaing  if  he  faithfully  and  coaatantly  tuei  tbe 

modulator.    Let  him  ateadily  do  thia  for  the  next  twentj  a 

ihigty  leasona,  and  he  wiU  find  ahatthe  modulator  hasbMome 

a  ready  mimpreim'  of  the  •*  atafi;"  and  a  clear,  soxs  ^, 

guiding  him  through  all  the  maxe  of  flats  and  shai^,  and  6tk 

and  keya,  and  whatever  other  difficultiea  may  be  crowded  opoa 

it.    8.  It  sivea  to  the  learner  a  simple  and  uniform  ^'laaguj^ 

of  antarralt"  for  dob  being  alwaya  ahe  kaf-aoCe^  dw  mtwtilt 

remain  alwaya  the  aame,   to 

whatever  pitch  the  acale  may 

be  raised  or  lowered.     Tnua 

the  tonnlea  are  altaaira  between 

Mb  Wam,  and  Tb*Dob,  and  the 

pupil  is  ao  accuatomed  to  aing 

those  syllablea  to  that  interval, 

that  he  would  find  it  dii&cnlt  to 

sing  them  wiongly.    Thia  con« 

atant  uae  of  the  ayllables  in 

connexion  always  with  the  same 

intervals,  helpa  the  mind  to  re- . 

call  thoae  iatervala  with  great 

eaae.  Wt  all  aekaowledga  the 

(lowar  of  thia  mental  aaaocia* 

tion  of  ayllable  and  interval. 

When  we  wish  to  remember 

some  fovonrite  toaet   for  in- 

atancoi  how  frequently  do  we 

aak  ouraelves  in  aid  of  memory, 

•'What    are    the    iserdi    we 

uanally  aing  it  to  V  and  imme- 
diately that  wa  think  of  tha 

words  we  remember  the  tune. 

How  ia  this?    It  is  plain  that 

the  flrat  tjfUMf  of  the  hymn 

or  aoag  hsd  so  often  coexiated 

in  our  minda  along  with  the 

first  hUirwcia  of  the  tune,  that 

the  one  had  gained  a  power  to 

mffui  the  other.     Thia  power 

of  **  aaaodation,"  proved  to  be 

oecaatonally  ao  uattul,  wa  lya- 

temmHae  and  make  of  oonatant 

nae.    Several  persona,  recently 

amde  acQueintM  wick  thia  me 

thod  of  teach  iag  to  aing,  hava 

written  to  ua  in  thia  manner ; 

"I  waa  reckoned  a  very  fair 

aight-ainger   before  I  became 

acquainted  with  thia  method, 

but  I  frequently,  in  preparing 

for  our  choral  meetmffs,  met 

with  paaaagea  which  I  could 
not  oonquar  without  the  help 
of  an  inarmment.  I  now,  how« 
ever,  aimply  trace  out  auch  paaaagea  on  the  modulator,  vt^ 
late  them  into  this  accurate  and  undianging  I*^*^^ 
intervid,  and  then  it  beoomea  reaUy  diAoaU  to  siof  ^^ 
wiongly."  t.  It  fociliutaa  the  piaotice  of  tfi^Mig  hP^ 
Thia  u  of  great  importance.  The  teacher  sings,  sciUj  ^ 
distinctly,  a  abort  phrase  of  the  tune  to  be  ^^S^K  u  , 
vocal  pattern  the  pupila  ao  iuim  that  they  may  be  i»^ 
imitMit  immediately  afrerwarda.  Th«n  are  two  n^7,\^ 
eeaias  ia  lemning  to  aiog  a  note.  The  firat  ia  an  effort  (u  ^ 
may  ao  apeak)  of  perception  in  seeking  to  ^V^^^^^Jfzl 
the  note  to  be  imiuted.  The  second  is  an  effort  of  *^  ^ 
mending  the  organs  of  voice  to  reproduce  the  note  r[ 
dearly  perceiv^.  The  "  pattern  "  culUvataa  •wh  at  »^ 
diatinetly.  It  atimulatea  the  punil  to  a  9tnmg  minial  ej!^^ 
endeavouring  to  bring  the  ear  ana  the  voice  to  do  the  0^ , 
bidding.  In  thia  mental  effort  alone  conaiata  the  resl imTv 
levning  to  aing.  That  method  ia  the  beat,  theiefor««  f  % 
reqnirea  the  moat  of  it.  Qm  hour*a  traininf  of  ^*^^ 
far  more  effective  than  five  apent  in  singing  mItA  a  ^^^i^  ^ 
teacher  also,  not  ainging  with  hia  puinls,  ia  better  sdv 
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criticUe  and  patiently  correct  their  mistakes.  The  pupil  who 
has  to  teach  himself,  with  only  an  occasional  pattern  from 
some  voice  or  instrument,  must  make  himself  thoroughly  per- 
feet  in  pointing  on  the  modulator,  and  singing  those  pieces 
in  whicn  he  hms  liad  the  advantage  of  a  pattern,  and  they  will 
help  him  to  th9  rest.  The  first  sign  of  intelligence  in  a 
learner  is  that  he  knova  when  he  amgs  wrong.  Let  him 
lUways,  in  that  case,  go  back  to  the  key-note  and  chord,  and 
••try  again/'  Many  persons  have  taught  themselves  to  sing 
in  this  way,  often  making  mistakes  of  which  they  were  igno- 
rant for  a  while,  but  discovering  their  error  and  the  means  of 
correcting  it,  in  their  efforts  to  sing  some  following  exercise. 
A  teacher  always  by  o;ar  side  will,  doubtless,  save  us  from 
many  misunderstandings  amd  blunders ;  but  he  who  cannot 
enjoy  tihis  advantage,  may  work  on  sturdily  and  hopefully 
without  one.  Let  him  remember  that  his  first  huHne»8  is  to 
uoe  th^  modulator  so  constantly  that  it  shall  become  '*  printed*' 
in  the  eye  of  memory. 

This  mtroduces  as  our  next  topic  that  simple  way  of  writing 
vocal  music  which  we  intend  to  use  as  the  companion  and  in- 
terpreter of  the  more  difficult  and  complex  <*  old  notation/' 
of  which  we  hope  finally  to  make  you  master.  It  is  the  in- 
vention of  an  excellent  and  intelligent  lady — Miss  Glover,  of 
Norwich — and  has  been  modified  and  adapted  to  popular  |)ur- 
poses  by  Mr.  Curwen,  in  his  **  Ghrammar  of  Yociu  Music," 
*'  Tontc-Solfa  Edition  of  the  People's  Service  of  Song/'  and 
other  works.  It  consists  of  the  firat  Mttra  of  the  solfa 
syllables,  which  you  have  used  in  learning  a  tune  from  the 
modulator,  Vfritien  down.  And,  if  you  have  used  the  modu- 
lator till  you  are  able  to  carry  one  *'  in  vour  mind's  eye,"  this 
simple  notation  answers  the  purpose  ot poUniing  oui  iha  notes 
en  that  mental  ecale.  But,  let  it  be  remembered  that  thU  no^ 
latum  thould  never  h  tteed  opart  from  a  perfect  modulator 
either  on  paper  before  the  learner,  or  clearljf  seen  in  hie  mind't 
eye.  When  we  remember  that  to  secure  this  mental  modu- 
lator it  is  only  necessary  to  learn  the  proper  position  of  seven 
notes,  the  effort  does  not  appear  a  difficult  one ;  yet,  so  in- 
rooted  is  laziness  in  some  people,  that  wc  have  jfound  many 
who  go  on  using  the  solfa  syllables  to  no  advantage  for  years, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  learn  this  little  ten  minutes* 
lesson,  which  would  make  those  syllables,  in  connexion  with 
the  power  of  association  Just  described,  clear  interpreters  of 
music  to  them.  You  will  perceive,  then,  that  these  notes  of 
the  new  notation  %io  not  appear  to  our  own  pupils  as  they 
would  to  others,  oz^y  on  one  horizontal  line,  but  seem,  as  they 
sing  them,  to  rise  or  fall  to  their  proper  places  in  the  scale. 
Some  persons  have  objected  to  this  marking  of  the  notes  by 
the  solfa  syllables,  saying,  <<  If  the  old  notation  must  be  learnt 
at  last,  however  diffictilt  it  is,  because  it  contains  all  the  stores 
of  classical  music,  then  "^hy  not  begin  with  that  at  once  ? 
why  teach  two  notations?"  First,  because  there  is  really  no 
trouble  in  teaching  the  solfa  notation  ;  we  have  seen  children 
in  an  infants*  school  use  it  before  they  had  learnt  to  read.  It 
was  to  them,  as  we  have  described  it,  simply  the  letters  from 
the  modulator  '*  written  down/'  Secondly,  because  the  old 
notation  presents  such  difficulties  to  the  learner  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  teach  music  in  any  short  time  by  its  means 
fdone.  Many  of  the  best  systems  make  use  of  some  simpler 
notation  to  interpret  the  old.  Mr.  Gall,  of  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Waite,  and  some  others,  make  use  of  a  notation  by  figures. 
Dr.  Bryce,  of  Belfast,  uses  both  the  figures  and  the  solfa  syl- 
lables. And  we  have  latdy  leamt  that  a  sort  of  solfa  nota- 
tion was  printed  under  the  notes  with  some  of  the  very  earliest 
English  psalm-tunes.  It  consisted  of  the  initial  letters  of  the 
solfa  syllables  placed  under  the  notes  much  as  we  shall  use 
them.  Thirdly,  because  the  use  of  some  such  new  notation 
is  the  quickest  and  most  perfect  means  of  gaining  a  reai  com 
mand  of  the  old.  Already,  by  the  method  which  we  are  now 
developing,  many  chUdnui  in  day-schoolB,  in  addition  to  a 
large  number  of  adulti,  have  leamt  to  sing  "  at  sight"  from 
the  old  notation. 

It  is  of  small  consequence  what  eylkhhe  are  used  for  this 
purpose.  A  great  variety  have  been  used  at  different  times. 
We  have  chosen  those  given  above  because  they  are  best 
known,  only  changing  Sb  into  Te  for  the  sake  of  having  a 
different  initial  letter  from  Soh.  We  have  given  the  English 
spelling  of  the  svllables  instead  of  the  Italian,  as  we  nave 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Italian  language  in  these  lessons. 


It  may  be  easily  noticed  that,  at  certain  distances  through- 
out a  tune,  the  voice  is^  delivered  with  increased  dietinctneao 
andfhree.  This  combination  of  distinctness  and  force  is 
called  **  accent/'  '  Close  observation  will  enable  you  to  dis- 
tinguish three  degrees  of  accent  thus  produced— the  louder 
(or  stronger),  the  eqfter  (orVetdcer);  ana  the  medium.  Listen 
to  a  well  sung  tune  more  closely  f  till,  and  you  will  fi&d  that 
the  accents  recur  m  regutar' order,  and  ai  ogual  diitaneee  of 
time.  Take  care  to  verirr  all  these  assertions  by  singing  some 
well-known  tiine  youwe^  or  by  listening  to  another.  Then 
remember  that — the  distance  of  time  from  one  of  the  louder 
accents  to  the  next,  is  called  a  ickasitrb.  (It  is  somtimes  in- 
accurately called  a  bar.)  The  distance  of  time  between  any 
accent  and  the  next  is  called  an  amquot,  or  equal  part,  of  tho 
measure.  It  may  also  be  called  a  "  pulse  of  the  voice. 
There  are  four  sorts  of  measure  in  common  use. 

The  Binary  or  Two-pulse  Measure  contains  twoaliquots, 
one  having  the  louder  and  the  other  the  spfcer  accent.  We 
use  an  upright  bar  to  represent  the  louder  accent,  and  two 
dots  to  represent  the  softer.  The  binary  measure  may,  there- 
fore, be  represented  thus  :^ 

I     :     I     :     ftc,  or     :     |     :     |     &c. 

The  Trinart  or  Thrbb-pulsb  Measure  contains  three 
aliquots,  one  of  which  has  the  louder  and  the  other  two  the 
softer  accent,    jt  may  be  represented  thus : — 


I     :     :     I     :     :     ftc,  or    :     {     :     :     | 


&e. 


The  Quaternary  or  Four-fulab  Measurb  is  formed  firom 
the  Binary  by  changing  every  alternate  louder  accent  into  one 
ofmedium  force.  We  represent  the  medium  accent  by  a  shorter 
bar  than  that  used  for  the  louder  accent.  This  measure  may 
then,  be  thus  represented : — 


I    :  I  :    I    :  1  :     or    i    :    I   :    or     :    I    :    I    :    I   :  I 

Tks  Sexary  or  Six-ruLSB  Mf  asurs  is  formed  from  the 
trinary  measure  ))y  changing  every  alternate  louder  accent 
into  a  medium  accent,  and  may  be  represeujted  thu^:— 


I   :   :    1   :    :     I     :     :    1    :     :    or    :    I    :   :  I  :    &c. 

Tou  perceive  that  these  measures  often  begin  on  the  softer 
or  medium  accents,  but  the  imperfect  measure  is  always  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  a  tiine.    Much  of  the  delicacy  and  ex- 
pressiveness of  music  depends  on  jthis  proper  recurrence  of 
accent,  sometimes  called  Bhythm.    Bv  neglect  of  this  a  pro- 
perly beautiful  tune  is  often  made  dull,  heavy,  and  unmeaning, 
while  careful  attention  te  it  will  give  beauty  to  some  of  the 
plainest  melodies.    Many  of  our  most  popular  tunes  owe  their 
effect  almost  entirely  to  Khythm,  and  it  forma  nearly  the  sole 
power  of  such  instruments  as  the  drum  and  the  tambourine. 
It  makes  even  the  regulated  step  of  the  soldier  and  the  duicer 
akhi  to  music.    The  philosophy  of  the  origin  of  our  sense  ot 
Bhythm  is  treated  very  admirably  in  the  appendix  to  Dr. 
Bryce's  *' Rational  Introduction  to  Music."    He. shows  its 
connexion  with  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  which  are  midti- 
ples  of  the  respirations  of  the  lungs.    **  About  the  commence- 
ment of  each  expiration  of  the  oreath,  there  is  one  moment 
at  which  the  effort,  whether  muscular  or  elastic,  is  •tr^^ffer 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  whole  breathing.    This  is  niost 
apparent  in  a  person  sleeping  soundly  when  the  mechanism 
of  the  body,  not  being  controlled  by  the  mind  foUowa  un- 
ceremoniously its   own  laws.    *    *    Between  the   expira* 
tion  and  inspiration  there  seems  to  intervene  a  pause  during 
which  the  lungs  are  at  rest,  but  during  or  immediately  a^r 
great  bodily  exertion — ^running  for  example — this  pauie  dis- 
appears, and  exspiration  succeeds  inspiration  immediately  or 
with  a  yery  b^ef  period  of  rest.    The  same  happens  when 
the  breathing  is  impeded  by  disease.  ^   *   Hence  a  respiration 
may  be  divided  into  two  (Binary)  or  into  three  (Trinary)  parts. 
If  into  three  parts  they  will  be  1st  expiration,  2nd  pause, 
3rd  inspiration.    If  into  two,  Ist  expiration,  2nd  iojQ^lnstion." 
Rhythm  in  its  fullest  sense  has  a  wider  range  tod  ^ore 
delicate  expression  than  can  be  given  within  the  boundaries 
of  a   single   measure.     Colonel  Thompson  ("Westminster 
Review,"  Oct.  1832)  very  beautifully  describes  i%  thus  :— 
**  Whoever  has  been  rocked  in  a  boat  upon  what,  in  plain  prose 
may  be  called  "  the  ocean  waves"  wiU  have  beeyi  con9ciona 
thatbeaides  the  petty  furrow  which  lifted  it^  head  and  stem 
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altanuitely  in  s  time  appToaching  to  the  Tibrationt  of  a  church 
pendiiliim,  there  wu  a  larger  iweU  of  which  the  othen  were 
but  inooMiderahle  parts,  anid  eren  a  mightinr  atill,  of  which 
this  aeeoad  waa  hot  a  limb  and  portion.  Something  like  thia 
impean  to  be  the  natme  of  the  nndnlationa  of  muucal  notea. 
Tien  ia  a  gnat  awell  andaUttle  one,  and  both  of  them  eontri- 
bnte  lo  the  general  effsct.  The  examination  mar  therefore  on 
thia  prindpw  be  oondncted  in  two  directiona  : — ^nrst,  to  enquire 
what  qoantitj  of  minor  imdnlationa  ftuy  be  within  the  com- 
paaa  of  a  hax  or  **  meaanre" — and  secondly,  to  aak  whether 
ban  themaelTes  maj  not  be  fractions  of  greater  nndulationa, 
and  whether  out  of  these  again  may  not  be  constituted  nndu- 
latumfl  of  higher  orders  in  suoeessioo,  to  an  extent  that  can 
only  be  measured  by  the  skill  of  the  performer,  and  probably 
also  by  the  cnltiTated  aenaitiTeneaa  of  the  hearer.  Any  penoa 
who  will  attend  critically  to  the  execution  of  superior  inatru* 
mental  performers,  will  be  surprised  to  find  to  wnat  an  extent 
this  species  of  'linked  sweetness'  may  be  traced,  and  how  large 
a  number  of  bars  may  be  formed  into  a  connected  whole^  by 
means  of  the  relations  of  what  is  here  termed  accent." 


The  Binary  meaaure  is  the  boldest  of  the  messuies  and  the 
one  most  eaaily  felt  or  performed.  It  ia  by  far  tiie  beat  fc? 
large  mataes  of  Toioe,  and  i<i  well  adapted  to  aid  in  fci^ing 
majeaty  to  a  tune.  Try  *•  St.  Stephen's"  or  *<  Bedford'*  fiiac 
in  the  tMrm'putM  meaaure  (lengthening  the  aecented  notes) 
and  then  in  the  Utc-puim  meaaure,  and  ypu  wiU  understand  the 
character  of  the  Biaarr  measure.  The  xrinary  meaaure  ia  well 
adapted  to  aid  in  producing  a  aoft  and  soothing  musical  efleet. 
When  the  tune  ia  simple  it  is  not  unfit  for  congregational  use  * 
espedsUy  if  the  people  hare  been  trained  to  keep  the  accent. 
The  adaptation  of  this  meaaure  to  aoft  and  soothing  mnaie  ia 
illustrated  by  its  snalogy  (according  to  Dr.  Bryoe)  to  the 
breathing  of  hMltk  and  mf.  Hie  (Quaternary  measure,  when 
delieately  performed,  girca  much  elmnee  to  a  tune.  It  ia 
adapted  to  congregatioiud  tunea  when  the  morement  ia  not  too 
alow.  Try  the  well-known  tune  **  Vesper  Hymn,'' 
care  to  giro  the  medium  accent.  The  Senary  me 
oommonlj  used  in  connexion  with  quick  moTcmente, 
naturally  aoft,  lisht,  and  elegant.  It  is  better  adapted  to 
lar  than  to  sacrea  music. 


ExXBCiss  9.     roil,  ue,  80h.     Three-puke  Measure.     K2T  D  (or  C). 


Kora. — ^Take  a  low  soondrof  jonr  Toice  for  the  key-note  in  thii 
exerdie.  If  an^  one  gi^ca  yon  the  pattern  frtMU  an  inatrament. 
tell  him  to  play  w  the  key  of  D  with  two  ehupa.  You  underttaad 
that  the  letters  are  the  imtiala  of  the  notea  on  the  modulator,  and 
direct  you  in  tracing  oat  the  tune  there.  The  notea  are  plaeed 
within  the  aeecnt  marks  to  which  they  belong.  Boh  oecnpies  the 
whole  of  the  loud  *'  pulse*'  of  the  measure.  Mb  fills  the  first  soft 
pulse,  and  Son  the  second.  This  is  the  Trinary  measure.  The 
aeeond  aaeasure  is  eaaily  understood.  In  the  third  measure  jou 
have  the  first  Don  oecupying  two  pnlaea  (loud  and  soft),  and  the 
second  DoH  only  one  pulse.  The  horisontal  stroke,  as  in  tbe 
second  pulse,  always  indieatea  that  the  preceding  note  it  to  be 
continued.  Thoa  the  last  note  of  the  ezereue  is  continued  through 
the  whole  measure.  In  the  fourth  meaaare,  the  third  accent-mark 
la  followed  by  no  note.  In  the  time  of  that  pulse,  therefore,  the 
«wioe  rests.    If  the  prevloas  exercises  hsTS  been  perfectly  learnt 


from  the  modulator,  you  wUl  probabfT  be  able  to  make  this  c^ 
without  pattern*  Be  careful  f  o  aive  the  proper  aeciaut.  You  wr* 
strongly  recomsMnded  not  to  study  the  **  atan,"  at  present,  ia  arr 
of  these  ezercisef .  It  it  pdnted  here  that  jou  may  be  able  to  r«^ 
turn  to  it  when  you  have  eain^d  some  command  of  Toiee  and  some 
knowledge  of  mu«io  itself  and  are  not  Ukel  j  to  be  perplexed  by  ;a 
numerous  sigr.s  \  bu%  if  we  maT  suppose  that  you  Aoee  done  thi«. 
then  the  following  remarks  will  be  of  use.  [The  open  note  n  tw.£e 
as  lon^  as  the  cloted  notes.  Tbe  empt^  *'  pulse/*  during  whica 
the  Totee  rests,  is  represented  by  a  distmct  character,  eaBcd  s 
"  rest.'*  It  telU  you  to  rt»t  as  long  aa  one  of  the  doeed  notes,  za 
the  same  time,  would  be  nu%g,  A  dot  after  a  note,  in  the  oU 
notation,  bids  you  sing  that  nots  hslf  aa  long  again.  Thoa  you 
perceive  that  the  relative  length  of  notea  ia  expreaagd  by  sjraa-Vots, 
and  not,  aa  in  the  aolfa  notation,  measured  out  ^iffoi-aafly  by  the 
rsgularly  reeuiring  aecenta  placea  along  the  pagej 


ExjBBcm  10.    THE  80AI.E.    Tkre^-puUe  Mwamre.    Kit  £  (os  D). 


KoTx.— Take  a  low  note  for  the  key-note  of  this  exercise  also. 
Point  it  from  memory  on  the  modulator,  like  the  last,  and  all  you 
team  Mark  the  accent  well,  and  learn  to  aing  both  the  upper  and 
the  lower  line  of  notes.  [The  Key-note  is  placed  on  the  lowest 
Uae  to  pcsTent  your  accustoming  your  eye  to  look  for  it  always  in 


the  aame  place  on  the  atafT.  It  would  be  well  for  you  if  it 
be  BO.  fiut  as  it  is  to  be  found,  in  different  tunea,  on  every  , 
tion  on  the  staff,  it  is  important  that  we  ahonld  not  mialead.  you. 
We  prefer,  however,  that  thia  exerdss  should  be  suae  In  Use  key 
of  B  or  C,  not  of  B.) 


ExxBCiBB  11.     BoUy  lu,  80K.     Four-puUe  Metuufe.    Key  O.     Qvtd%. 


KoffE.— Tske  a  middle  soimd  of  your  voiee  for  the  key-note. 
If  your  friend  pattema,  let  it  be  *' in  the  key  of  O  with  one  sharp.'* 
Inee  the  exeisiss  on  the  modulator.    8iog  it  with  spirit,  marking 


the  accents  carefully.     What  meaaure  ia  it  in  ?    [You  wfll  , 
that  the  old  notatioa  has  no  mark  for  the  aecoadary  acceata^l 
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ExEBGisE  12.     DOH,  ME,  soH.     Four^pulse  Measure.     Key  F  (ob  E). 


^m 


d     :in    Im    :d 

U  ■  I  • 


J  J.. J  J 


m      :8 
m      :  — 


:m 


± 


3z: 


± 


s    :d'    Id*     :■ 

•i   :—    1—     :  — 


J-hL^ 


22: 


m    :—     —   : 


^^^ 


L 


d^    :•    Im    :8 
m    :—  I—    :  — 


^^ 


s     :m      a    :m 


Note. — T^ke  a  low,  but  not  very  low  note  for  your  DoH.  Tell 
your  friend  to  pattern  it  (if  you  are  still  dependent  on  him)  "  in  F 
with  one  flat."  Learn  both  '*  parts."  Be  careful  to  hold  the  long 
nctes  of  the  lower  line  with  evenness  of  sound,  swelling  them  a 


3 


in 
•i 


:d     Id     :d 
:—    I—    :  — 


^ 


d     :d     Id  : 
d     :—     — : 


little  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  express  the  medium  accent.  [The 
open  note  without  a  stem  is  to  be  sung  twice  as  long  as  that  with  a 
Stem.  There  was  not  room  to  write  the  last  long  open  note  ef  the 
*'  second"  part  on  the  staff.] 


d 
d 


£x£BCi»E  13.    THE  SCALE.     Six-pulse  Meagre.    Key  D.     Quickly, 


r  : m : f  Is  :  1  : t 
ti :  d  :  r  I  m  :  f  :  s 


tf  :-:-l--: 
1  :-:--: 


:1 


t  :  1  : 8   I  f  :  m 
8  :  f  :  m  I  r  :  d  :  ti 


d  :-:-t~ 
d  :-:-  - 


Note. — Take  a  low  sound  for  the  key-note.  Sing,  when  you 
have  traced  the  tune  on  the  modulator,  rapidly  and  lightly,  mark- 
ing delicately  the  accents.  In  singing  from  the  book,  your  eye 
will  scarcely  rest  on  the  soft  accents.  You  will  only  have  time  to 
think  of  the  "  loud'*  and  *' medium**  marks.    [A  curve  over  the 


dotted  open  note  and  the  close  note,  shows  that  they  ehould  be 
sung  as  one.  The  note  is  written  in  this  way,  instead  of  being 
written  as  an  open  note  without  a  stem  (which  would  give  the 
same  length)  that  the  accent  may  be  marked.] 


TBOUBABOXTB.     (The  words  from  "  Ballads  for  the  Times,"  by  M.  F.  Tapper,  Esq.)     Key  F.     M.  96. 


^^m 


m 


i 


m^ 


m  :8.m 

Altiforthe 

d    :m.d 


d    :d 

htttf   he 

d    :d 


r    :d.r 

KLnguine  and 

8i   :d.ti 


m  :d 

cheer- fulf 

d    :d 


m  :s  .m 

Tnm'blcand 

d   :m.d 


n 


^ 


d.d:d 

Borrow  are 

d.  d:d 


r   :m.r 

friendein  du- 
8i    :  d.  ti 


£ 


d 

guiu, 

d 


^ 


is 


5 


J        J 


^m 


1 


m 


^^m 


m  :8.m 

Nothing  but 

d    :m.d 


d.d  :d 

fol-ly  goes 

d.  d  :d 


m 


r  :d.  r 

faith-less  and 

Bi  :  d.  ti 


3 


m    :d 

fear  •   f nl, 

d    :d 


^ 


m  :8.  m 

Cou-rage  for 

d   :m.d 


m 


m 


d.  d:d 

e-ver  is 

d.  d:d 


=^ 


r  :m.  r 

hap  -  py  and 

8i  :  cL  ti 


i 


d 

wise. 

d 


tf  :t.  1 

All's  for  the 

m  :8.  f 


8.  m  :d 

best^be    a 

m.d  :d 


1    :8.  f 

man,  but  con 

f   :m.r 


m   :m 

fid  -   ing, 

d    :d 


d.  r:m 

Pro  -  vidence 

li.ti  :d 


f .   8:1 

ten-der-ly 
li.  8i  1 1 1 


8.  8    :  ti 

governs  the 

8i tSi  •  8i 


tr*»*'«  over,] 


IM 


THE  POPULAR  EDUCATOll. 


TROUBADOUR  {Continued), 


fc 


"1 


d-     ;  t.  1 

And  tlie  frail 

m    :8.  f 


m 


8.m  :d 

bark  of  his 

m.d  :d 


1     :B.f 

crea-  tore  is 

f     :iii.r 


s 


m  :ni 
d  :T 


^ 


d.  r :m 

Wisely  and 

li.ti:  d 


^ 


f.  8:1 

wa-ri  •  It, 

I1.81 :  f  I 


^s 


8 

ALL 
tl 


FOBTBKl 
•  8i*8i 


i 


d    : 

BSBT. 

d    : 


2  AU  for  the  best ;  then  flixo  awat  TBunoRf, 
Meet  all  your  fears  and  your  foes  in  the  ran, 
Andf  in  the  miftat  of  vour  dangert  or  error$, 

TaUST  LIX.B  A  CHILD,    WRlLB  YOU  STEIVB  LIK^  A  MAK. 

Note. — Ton  should  take  a  rather  low  note  fnr  your  DoH  here. 
Tfll  yoar  patterning  friend— "the  key  of  F  with  one  flat.'*  The 
hrst  thing  joxl  will  notiee,  in  looking  at  this  tune,  is,  that  some  of 
the  "  aliquots"  or  pulses  hare  two  notes  in  them.  The  dot  whieh 
follows  SoH,  the  second  note,  always  means  that  the  note  before  it 
takes  hal/u,  pulse.  It,  of  course,  UaTcs  the  other  half  to  the  other 
note, — ^in  this  case  Mb.  When  you  have  carefully  traced  the  first 
phrase  of  the  tune  (five  notes)  on  the  modulator,  then  sing  it  with 
special  attention  to  this  poiAt»— letting  the  notM  80H  Mb  (wUeh 
are  placed  in  one  pohe  of  the  Toi^e)  nm  from  your  tenfue  josx 
twice  as  fast  as  the  others.  And  so  on  with  the  rest.  Viu  will 
notice  that  both  thft  first  a^d  second  parts  of  the  tune  are  repeated, 
so  that  it  is  not  as  long  at  ft  looks.    If  you  find  the  **  second*' 

Eart  of  the  tune  low  for  you^  toice,  pitch  the  key-note  a  Uttle 
igher.     Be  careAil  to  point  on   the  modulator  from  memory. 


Airs  for  the  best ;  for  unbiassed,  unbounded, 
FroTidcnce  rcigna  from  the  east  to  the  wef>t» 
And  by  his  wisdom  and  mercy  surrounded, 

«Jl0FB  JMD  BB  UA^PT  THAT  ALL*S  FOB  TUB  BBsf. 


Remember  that  very  tone,  thus  thoroaghly  learnt,  becoBies  a  power 
by  which  others  will  be  more  easily  mastered.    This  tune,  in  its 

{present  arrangement,  is  takeo  from  Mr.  Curwen's  "  People's  Sing- 
ng  Lesions.*"   It  is  harmonised  for  three  ▼oiees— *'  two  Trebles 


and  a  Bass" — in  his  '*  School  music,"  so  as  not  to  be  discordant 
wiih  the  present  harmony  for  two  voices.  Tou  need  not  attempt 
the  words  yet.  When  you  do,  let  those  printed  in  CAPITALS  be 
sung  with  increased  force  and  loudness  of  ▼oice ;  and  tho«e  in 
UaUci  withincreased  softneas.  VTht  square  note  is  used  to  indicate 
flie  place  6f  Don  at  the  beginning  of  the  stsfl^  bot  U  If  not  to  be 
sung.  The  place  of  Doh,  being  thus  once  marked,  is  not  af'er- 
wards  indicated  by  a  square  note  as  in  ^^evious  exercises.  The 
pupil  must  learn  to  keep  the  place  of  jDob  in  his  mind.  The 
notes,  with  a  uil  to  the  stem,  are  to  be  sung  Aaif^s  long  as  thoss 
without  the  tail.] 


Von. 
Dat. 


Voo. 
Abl. 

Com*. 

Heva. 

Qen. 

Dat. 


▼op. 
Abl. 

ChNS. 

Kom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Ahl. 

CaseM. 

Mom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Aoo. 

Yoc 

Abl. 
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II.— Noons  with  rowel-stems;   parisyllabic. 
With  and  without  the  termination  «. 
For  the  most  part  feminincs. 
Sfngular, 


wU,aUrd  , 
srif,  qfabbrd 
avi,  to  a  bird 
tnewit  a  Urd 
aris,  O  bird 
are  or  avi,  bg  a  Urd 

PUuxU. 
aref,  Urdv 
KriM^tfbirdt 
a,fUHu,to  ftirdt 
ares,  birds 
aves,  0  6mi!f 
avi6tt«,  bff  M/vb 

Sinjfuhr. 
nubed,  a  chad 
nubif,  Q^a  doud 
nubi,  to  a  doud 
nnbc/n,  a  cloud 
nubes,  O  cloud 
nabi,  bjf  a  doud 

PktraL 

nubc5.  douds 
nubiiun,  (^  douds 
nubi6ttf ,  to  doudt 
nubes,  douds 
nube«,  O  dottds 
nnbitef ,  by  doudt 


KbriSta/tver 
tebTis.qfa/ecer 
febri,  to  a/kver 
febrem  (imj,  ajhear 
febria,  Ofbeor 
febri  (e),  Ay  a  fixtr 

ft\jins,Jhfert 
febrftoR,  ftfjhxrs 
febrites.  tofiiovt 
febre<,>faiert 
febref,  Oftetrs 
febri^us,  b$  fevers 

mare  (neuter),  tht  tea 
marli,  qfthe  sea 
mare,  to  the  tea 
mare,  the  sea 
mare,  O  nea 
marl,  by  the  tea 

marUl^stias 
marittot,  of  sob* 
maridttf,  lo 
mario,  seat 
mario,  O 
maridttf,  by  teat 


Yocabulabt. 

Ignis,  ignis,  m.  Jire ;  elvis,  civif ,  m.  a  citizen ;  orbis,  orliis,  m. 
tiyMe;  the  world ;  navis,  navis,  f.  a  thip ;  sccuria,  securls,  f.anaz; 
rapes,  rnpii,  f.  a  roch  ;  sedes,  sedis,  f.  a  teat;  dades,  cladin,  f. 
timghttr ;  altire,  altiris,  n.  an  altar ;  o?rie,  otIUs,  n.  a  thoepfotd, 

Exbbcibbs.— Latxh-Eitolish. 
Aves  fallunt  caelebes ;  matres  oeciduntur  febribus ;  valde  diligo 
Biaie;  mare  diligitur  b  nautis;  agricGlae  colunt  s^getes ;  nautae 


sunt  in  naribus ;  in  orbe  est  ignis ;  in  ignibus  sunt  firatres ;  altaria 
sunt  deabtis ;  non  ne  diitf  sunt  altaria  ?  seciiri  defendunt  agrlcolae 
ovilia. 

English -Latih. 

Sailors  defend  ships  With  (their)  bodies ;  birds  are  on  the  rocks ; 
are  rocks  loved  by  sailors?  slaughter  injures  the  people;  birds 
strike  the  clouds ;  axes  defend  the  shins  }  the  birds  of  the  cHifens 
are  injured ;  the  seat  of  the  prince  is  praised  9  we  eonqutr  the 
companions  of  the  princes. 

General  view  of  noons  of  the  third  declension,  according  to  tlielr 
stems: — 

Class  I. 

Nouns  with  oonsonsntal  items  or  imparisyllabio. 

1st  divirion  t  nouns  without  the  termination  t. 

1st  subdivision ;  nouns  in  wiiich  the  nominatirc  and  the  stem  iat 
the  same ;  the  stems  end  in  r  and  I. 

Snd  subdivision ;  nouns  in  which  the  nominative  and  the  stem  art 
different ;  the  stems  snd  In  n  and  t. 

and  division i  nouns  with  the. termination  s,  with  the  soimds  ft,  f^p. 

Class  II. 
Koons  with  vowel-stems,  or  pariayllabic. 
With  and  without  the  termination  r. 

Some  peculiaritiei  belonging  to  this  declension  must  be 
briefly  indicated.  The  termination  of  the  accusative  singulsr 
is  properly  m,  which  is  connected  with  the  consonantal  stem 
by  the  interpcyition  of  t.  In  the  vowel-stems  no  interposing 
vowel  is  required,  because  there  is  a  vowel  in  the  stem.  That 
vowel  is  ••  Yow^-stems  therefore  end  in  im  itL  the  accusative, 
and  in  t  in  the  ablative  singular ;  for  the  most  part,  however, 
they  in  uaage  have  <  in  both.  However,  in  sitis,  thirtt,  tussis, 
a  eouyh,  and  vis,  ttrenyth^  i  only  is  used.  Vis  is  a  defective 
noun ;  vit  is  thus  declined ;  singular,  vit,  vim,  vi;  plural,  oirttt 
virium,  piribus.  virety  viret,  viriSut,  tlie  plural  being  complete 
and  regular.  In  these  nouns, — namely,  febria,  a  fever;  aecdris, 
anas;  pelvis,  a  batin;  turris,  •  tower;  and  restia,  •  oord^  im 
is  more  usual  than  em ;  but  less  usual  than  #m  is  it  in  daosia, 
a/iiei;  measis,  a  crop  ofeom  ;  davis,  a  hey ;  navis,  a  thip.  The 
ablative  singular  has  tor  the  moat  part  •  (perhaps  from  m)  in- 
stead of  s  in  parisyllsbicB  with  the  vowel-stem  in  i.  In  impari- 
syllables  with  consonantal  stems,  #  in  the  uaual  ablative 
termination,  but  i  is  sometimes  fotuxd,  derived  from  the  usage 
>  in  the  Towel*  ateom. 


IKSSOWS  IN  LATIN. 


!•§ 


NouRB  which  make  (he  ablative  singular  in  i  make  the  geni- 
tive plaral  in  ium  instead  of  urn;  and  noims  neuter,  which  in 
tlie  ablatire  singular  end  in  t,  in  the  nominative,  accusative, 
and  vocative  plural  end  in  (a. 

Adjectives  of  the  third  declension,  in  general,  follow  the 
declension  laws  of  the  nouns,  only  that  in  the  ablative  singular 
they  prefer  i.  Adjectives  ox  the  third  declension  are  of  two 
sorts ;  first,  those  that  have  three  terminations,  as,  alftcer,  m., 
alftcris,  f.,  alXcrc,  n.,  Ihel^,  active ;  second,  those  that  have  two 
termination^,  as  the  ootoparltive,  vflior,  m.  arid  f.,  vfiius,  n. 
meaner  \  under  this  seeond  class  mav  stand  such  as  feroxt/kfcef 
which  in  the  nominative  singular  is  m.  f.  and  n.  (accussitive, 
\  jocem),  but  in  the  plural  has  fdr  the  neutet  a  separate  form 
fa  ia,  as  ferocia. 

Dbclsnsion  09  AM  Adjeotivb  07  Thbbb  Tbbminations. 


KxATirvE :  Aesr,  tfnii,  a^re,  Aarp  t  ocm^,  pim(/M,' energetic. 


Cases.    X. 

K.  aeer 

6.  aorii 

D.  aerl 

A.  acrea 

Y.  ae«r 

A.  acri 


Stnguktr, 

r.  ». 

aoris  acfo 

aerM  ocris 

aeri  aorl 

aofsni  aors 

aeris  acre 

aeti  aori 


Catu.  M. 

rf.  Miss 

O.  aerfom 

D.  aorltas 

A.  aores 

y.  acres 

A.  acribod 


PkartiL 

T. 

aer«8 

acrfani 

acrfbus 

aores 

acres 

acilbas 


acria 

acrfam 

dcribus 

toria 

aerefl 

acilbns 


Declbnsiox  ov  ak  Adjective  or  Two  TKBMijrAtioKS. 

KxAMPLB :  SttAVli,  m.  asd  f. ;  suave,  a.  sweet, 

BiHffular.  Plural. 

Coits.  u.  and  r.  v.  Cases,  u.  and  f.             n. 

Nom.    niaWii  snave  Horn,  suaves  snavTa 

Gen.      euavis  sua  vis  Gen.  Bnavlom  suavTiim 

Dat.      soavi  sua^  Dat.  suavlbtxs  SuavIbttS 

Aeo.     fiterefA  soava  Aco.  tobves  saavla 

Voa      saavis  soave  Voc.  suaves  saavXa 

Abl.     soavi  Buavi  AU.  suavlbns  suavlbus 

Othsh  Forms  of  AnjECTiVES  op  Two  Terminations. 

Kzaxplbs  :  BlaJor,  m.  and  f. ;  maJui,  n.  greater;  aadaz,  m.  f.  and  n. 
(audacem  in  ace.) ;  aud&ola,  a.  plaral,  Mel. 

Binffuiar, 
Cases,  u.  r.  k. 


N.  major  major  miOas 

G.  majoris  majoris  majdrts 

D.  maJiSri  maj<5ri  niaj6ri 

A.  majdrem  mi^drem  majvs 

V.  major  major  mijas 

A.  rnsjon  mnjore  maidre 


M. 

majores 
mi^drum 


Plural. 

T. 

majores 
majdrum 


mai<^ribus  mi^'Sribus 

majdres  majdres 

^majdres  mi^ores 

*majdribus  majdribtis 


N. 
majdra 
majdrum 
miO<^ribas 
maJdra 
majdra 
majdiibos 


Cases. 

Kom. 
Oen. 

Pat. 
Acc. 
Voc. 
Abi. 


u.  and  V. 

aodax 

audieis 

andiici 

aodaoem 

audax 

awUusI 


AvdaXt  m. 
Singular. 

V. 

and  ax 

andacis 

aadad 

audax 

audax 

audaoi 


and  f.s  audaoia,  n.  hold. 

Plural. 
Cases.    M.  and  r.  n. 

Kom.    auddees  aud&cla 

GcB.     audacium  audacium 

Dat.      audicibos  audacilius 

Aeo.     audioes  '  audacia 

Voo.     audaces  auddeia 

Abl.     and&cibus  aad&oibus 


AlMEOTITES 


AND    KOVNS    07    THE    TuiILD    DeCLEXSION— 

Deoliaed  together. 


erases 


Singukar. 


N.  acer    odo^,  m.  u  pungent  stneU  '  dnlds 

O.  acria    (A6t\s.  q^  a  pUTigent  srkell  duYcis 

D.  acrf     oddri,  (0  h  pimgent  smeU  Aol6i 

A.  aeremrddremi  a  ptm^ffi/ MieS  dnleem 

V.  aoris  ^€or,  0  jnm^cftf  SmeD  dulcis 

A.  Bcrt    ii&6r^,tlifapangenitmitn  dald 

Cases.  Plufal. 

N.  nerA     dddtes^pungeni  smells        dulces 
Q.  aerfom  oddrmu,  of  pungent  tmeOs  duleiam 
I>.  aeribils  Oddrflnli,  to^pw^sreNl  smeliidaioibas 
A.  acres     oddrss, /aMjpienf  iM^Ut        datoes 
^.  aeres    od&nBt  O  pvngeni  smeUs    dnloes 
A  aeribasoddribost^jnaventsmelbdaleibus 


roatef,  f.  a  sweet  mother 
matris,  <^a  sweet  mother 
mairs,  to  a  tsbeH  mother 
matrem,  a  twset  ntothet 
mate^.  O  sweet  mother 
matrs,  b0  a  sweet  mother 

matres,  sioeet  mothers 
matrnm,  qf  sweet  mothers 
mitribus,  to  sweet  mothers 
matres,  sweet  vwthers 
matres,  O  sweet  mothers 
mitribus,  by  sweet  molhen 


Oases.  Phrdt.  V.^,^ 

If.  ma}dra     ofntSt  greater  w&r at       luus^   mfllisi,  afMrMMwaownsfy 
G.  mqjdnim  op&mn.qf greater  wa^lki  rddhim  ibflitom<  eS^tstlNiliwdsoldhrtt 
D.  majdribns  opSribos,  togreater  works  rddfbns  mllitfbmr,  to  tmtratneS  sM, 
A.  ma)dra     ojpHirti,  ^^reater  imrks       tH^es    miUtss,  uiilfYifottVsoMlert 
y.  mi^dra      oitSn^  O  greater  works    rudes    miUteSfO  untrained  sotdten 
A.  m^jdrlbos  oparibuBtbg greater loorks  radTbos  miUtlbns,  dy untiticnal  mU. 

Fouhs  of  Kovnb  and  Ad^sctivbb  of  tub  Ist,  2nd,  and  3bd 

Dbolensionb. 

Examples  ;  Bonus  pner,  m.  a  gbod  btfg  \  Ixmt  soror,  f.  &  goodsUtstx 
bonumnomen,  n.  a  good  ruoHe, 


Cases, 

K.  bonus  puer 

G.  boni  pucii 

D.  bono  pdero 

A.  bonum  pdcrum 

y.  bone  puer 

A.  bono  pdero 

Oases. 

N.    bool  pderi 

bononmi  pnerdraib 

bonis  pdeiis 

bteospdtres 

boufpderi 


G. 
D. 
A. 

y. 

A 


Singular. 
bona  sorer 
bonao  aoruris 
bonae  soruri 
bonam  sordrem 
bona  sDTor 
bona  sordra 

Pktnd. 
bonatf  sordfsS 
bon&rum  sordnm 
bonis  sordribds 
bonas  sordrea 
bonae  sotdres 
boatt  soraiwBf 


bonnin  noinen 
bonI  nJmlnis 
bono  numlui 
bonum  nomen 
bonum  somen 
bono  ndmiao 

bona  adtoina 
boBorum  admiamb 
bonis  flonialbvf 
boaa  nomlna 
bonandmiaa 
bonis  B^oiiidbas 


bonis  pderif 

Examples  :  Campus  vlridtls,  m.  a  grtenjUtdi  herbi^  jMSb,  t  agreti 
heth  \  gramen  viride,  n.  green  grass. 


N.  majns 
O.  mi^)oifa 
J>.  miiofl 
A.  ma)B8 
T.  si^ 
J^amcwe 


Stngidar. 
0|nH»  n.  <l  greater  wort:  rudis 
opSris,  <if  a  greater  work  rudis 
operi,  to  a  grmlcr  work  rudi 
opas,  a  greater  work  rudem 
opus.  0  greater  work  rudis 
Qp6ttt  kg  agr^Bdef  worlrnidl 


miles,  m.  an  untrakwd  satdtsr 
militia,  </aii  untrained  soldier 
miliii.  to  an  nntrafned  soldisr 
miiitem,  cm  untrained  soldier 
miles,  0  uhtratned  soldier 
mllite,  kgan  untrained  soldier 


Cases. 

K.  campus  viridls 

G.  campi  vfridis 

D.  campo  virid! 

A.  campvm  vfridem 

y.  eamptf  viridis 

A  campo  viridi 

Ckues. 

N.  eampl  vfrides 

G.  eampunmi  virfdium 

D.  campla  viridibus 

A.  oampos  virides 

y.  campi  virides 

A.  oampis  viridibus 

EXAMPIXS!  Andax 
womasi  t  audax  animal, 

Cases. 

K.  aadax  vir 

G.  audacia  viri 

D.  audici  viro 

A.  audiioem  virum 

y.  audax  vir 

A.  auddcl  viro 

Cases. 

K.  audaces  viri 

O.  audfioium  virorum 

D.  aud^ibua  yh-is 

A.  audaces  Ylros 

y.  auddces  viri 

A.  anddcibus  virls 


Singular. 
BcMtfrMId 
berbae  viridis 
herbae  virldf 
herbam  tiridum 
her|^  viridis 
herbft  viridf 

Plural 
herbae  virides 
herbarmn  virMium 
berbls  viridibus 
berbas  virides 
herbae  virides 
berbis  virfdibus 

vir,  m.   a  bold  man  ; 

a.  a  bold  aiUmal, 
SbtguUw. 
audax  fcmina 
audacia  femf  nae 
audaoi  feminae 
audacem  femiuam 
audnx  fumloa 
auddci  ieminll 

Plural. 
audaces  fSminae 
auc^dcium  fi^mlnanun 
audacibui  f  6minis 
auddctfs  f^iAinas 
audaces  fSttlAae 
aad&clbtis  li!niinfif 


gratt^tn  virida 
graminis  viridis 
graoiinl  vfridi 
gramen  vtrida 
grimen  virida 
gromiae  viridi 

gritttttfvlHdia 
gr^bUnom  virfdlum 
gramfnibus  viridibui 
grimina  virfdia 
gramina  viridi  a 
gramfnibus  viridibus 

andax  femlim,  t  a  boid 


audax  animal 
audiois  animilis 
audici  animali 
audax  animal 
auiTax  animal 
auducl  animali 

audacia  animdiia 
audacium  animdlium 
auddclbus  anim&libus 
aodicia  aa^4i>a 
attdAda  auim^Ha 
audatibns  animilfbtiir 


ExmicisES :— Acoonlittg  to  tbesa  paradigms  or  ejtamplds  form  ths 
following : — 

N.  vir  mnlor.  m.  a  griater  man  silva  magna,  f.  a  great  wood 

G.  viri  maK>ris,  q^a  greater  man,  Ito.    silvae  magnae,  <i/'ayrea(  tcood;  lo. 


N;  miflier  major,  £  dfrsoter  tBOMon 
G.  moliaris  ssaj^ris,  if  a  greater  ss^ 
man,  Jbc* 

N.  aoetttiB  acre,  n.  ihatp  t^ikga^ 
Q.  aoetl  aiHs,  tifOuu^vthegaf't  kt* 


leaeaa  ftrox,  f.  ajltras  Ui/ness 
wsuskiSiisfetwafeff  a^eros  tisstesSi 
*a. 

pratam  sterile,  n.  m  tfi^Htf^ 


pratl  sttrilis,  fte. 

JttlMs  Caesc^,  m.  Jtdbti  Cmti^ 
Jalil  CaesSrBi,  U«, 


K.  audaxagmen,  n.aAfiH;^&aml 
G.  aud&ds  aginlnis.  he. 

Cicero  dls^rtus,  tibttutnlt  CUbero 

Cl^erdnls  disdrti,  &e. 

yOOAJlVI.ARY. 

Fortis,ef  6r«M;  mort&lis,  e,  mortsii  innnQrt<Hs»  a.  MMwrtel; 
omnis,  e,  aasry  orSi  in  the  plural,  all ;  gravis^  e,  heamy,  seusrs  | 
inddstria,  ae,  f.ditigetsee;  lltUrae,  arum,  f.  letters,  lHsrulurs,knouh' 
lodge;  Uttera,  in  the  singular,  sianiacs  a  letter  of  ths  alphabsti  lit- 
terao  in  the  plural  means  also  a  letter,  that  is,  an  epistU  (eptstdla)  ^ 
fuuiUunentttm,  i,  n.  afowu{ation\  avis,  is,  t,  a  bWdi  hostis,  U|  ai. 


THE  POPULAR  BDUCATOB. 


anoMiny;  too;  taaiin,  ta,  a  euttem  t  morM,  In  ths plaral,  dmoln 
nwnui.  lAeraeltT;  pIRu,  itii,  t.  pitly  ;  Tirtna,  iltii,  (.  virttia 
'oriflaMjvalovr);  tdx,  ilcii,f.  atoica;  eoiutDl,  /coiuiif  o/j  hibao 
2,  /Aow;  inEumbii  S  (olth  in  ind  th>>o.)i  iiVpW  ^  i  Dxni,  mea, 
iDauni,ffiy;  tun*,  tua,  luum,  <Ain« ;  fadle,  odi.  Mtijy. 


„ laat  homlufboa  noitalii  oot- 

poT*  P  auaii  Ton  aTiiun  delaotor ;  inaTi  na  aTium  loce  deteetiiU  t 

KierlialittciMincumbeiedibent  alKcri  animo;  cur  noninlittcm 
odmblti*,  pueii,  tiltri  animo  ?  diicipulorum  Una  conatat  bonia 
DoHbtu  ct  urt  (■«•»<)  indoitril;  acii  induatrift  paUc  mtoi  in- 
GumUt  la  litMraaj  pielu  oionium  Tlrtutum  eat  fundanieDtnin ; 
tnaa  Tlitntci,  O  mattt,  me  dclcoMnt :  *iii  forte*  uou  TinoDntui  do- 

■■  '-         Eibaa  1  Tox  omnia  bene 

•  UDt  tlaloM. 


IM  TIIIOHB.  u  ma» 
.  >rib(u  gikTfbna ;  noi 
tudiUu  a  mttra  tut ;  tnae  Tooei,  loiar,  m 

EnaLIBH-LATIK. 

Bntve  mtc  yield  not  to  cnemlea  ;  a  bold  band 


knowledge  ?  ibey 
blrdaorthaanemT  ba< 
knowledge ;  tbe  bol ' 


delighted  bj 
band  la  oon(|neied  bj  Ji 


not  caailr  eon- 

1}  mind  i  do  thj  alaten 
If  the  biida  ;  the 


;  mjr  gcboUri  applf  wi 

. ,      .     _      (  eononered  bj  Juliua  Cniar ;    the 

men  ate  mortal,  the  aoula  immortal;  the  pletj  ot  the 


mnlber  delighta  the  aon ;  the  daughter  ia  delighted  by  t 

t.i .i.  _i — jj  of  boja  eonalati  In  indnatrr  and  good  ctaaraoter 

lerfthalet * ' '-  ^—'  •---" 


mj  mother'*  letter  (the  1 


ij  mother)  la  beard  by  all. 


LESSONS  IN  BOTANY.— No.  III. 
THE  OBASSGS  AND  THB  COSN  PLANTS. 
Tbb  TBidant  carpet,  which  Itrikea  foreignen  on  aTriving  in 
Sngland  irit}i  ao  mnch  inipriae  and  pleasure,  and  irlueh, 
■pread  oTsr  the  cotmtry,  give*  it  aa  indiridual  a  character  ai 
Ihe  pinea  of  Norway  oi  the  palm-gioTea  of  the  Equatoi, — ia 
compoaed  chiefly  of  jrium.  And,  perhapa,  the  only  initance 
in  which  a  country  hu  deriTed  a  name  from  the  chai-aeter  of 
ita  vegetation  ia  that  of  Ireland,  which  ia  often  called  the 
*'  Emerald  lale."  So  fanulisi  have  we  been  from  infancy  with 
OUT  rich  paature-landa  and  the  amooth  lawna  of  our  parka, 
that  it  ia  dUncult  for  ua  to  imagine  what  an  agreeable  contiaat 
u  canaed  between  the  country  that  gave  ua  birth  and  the 
naked  appearance  of  other  tandi,  howevcT  rich  they  may  be  in 
Tariou*  pluti,  f^om  a  defloiaicjof  this  Teidsnt  covering.  In 
•ome  vegetable  prodnott  they  may  equal,  or  exceed  oureelvea, 
but  by  ill  aecounta,  the  perpetual  fTeahnesa  of  verdure  caused 
by  OUT  graas-landa  ii  almost  peculiar  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

And  then  what  important  pnrposeH  do  giaaaea  aerve  1  Cattle 
feed  on  theii  leavea,  and  birda  on  their  smaller  seeds.  Wei! 
has  it  been  said,  "  Oraiaes  are  Nature's  cue."  Their  extra- 
ordinary means  and  power  of  preservation  and  increase,  their 
hardineu,  Ibeir  diapoaition  to  spread,  their  properties  of  re- 
wodnction,  coincide  with  the  designs  of  Ood  respecting  them. 
liiey  thrive  under  a  treatment  by  whicn  other  plants  are  de- 
■troyed.  The  more  their  leaves  are  consumed  the  more  their 
roots  increase ;  the  more  they  are  trampled  npon  the  thicker 
they  grow,  Uany  of  the  seemingly  dry  and  dead  lejivea  of 
Brasses  reviTe.  and  renew  their  verdure  on  the  return  of  apiing. 
In  lofty  mountains,  where  the  summer  hest«  are  not  sufficient 
to  ripen  the  sesds,  graasea  which  increase  without  aeed  abound. 
It  haa  also  often  been  atated  that  herb-eating  animals  attach 
themaelvti  to  the  leavea  of  grasses,  and  if  at  liberty  in  their 
putnrea  to  range  and  choose,  leave  untouched  the  straws 
which  'upport  the  parts  eeaential  to  their  increase. 

The  stems  of  other  plants  are  variously  branched,  bat  in 
giaues  the  atltn,  or  st«m,  is  single,  till,  in  some  instance*,  it 
parte  to  produce  a  cluster  of  flowers.  The  length  of  the 
Mavea  is  great  when  compared  with  their  breadth.  The 
flower*  are  oompa«ed  of  concave  parts,  called  voJan,  applied 
«ne  over  the  other.  When  four  of  these  valves  belong  to  a 
single  seed,  the  lower  pair  are  called  the  m^i  or  flowei-cup, 
and  the  upper  the  eon^  or  bloaiom. 

In  some  graasea  every  partiBular  seed  has  a  calyx  and 
corolla ;  as  the  Canary  grass,  distinguished  by  its  prettv  and 
oompsct  head  of  flower*  ;  and  the  'TimDthy  graas,  remarkable 
fin  its  long  spike  of  flowers,  reaerahling  the  tail  of  a  cat.  It 
IS  aiactly  the  lame  with  many  others.  In  other  ease*  a  single 
pair  ot  Mlyx  laaTe*  oontaint  two  or  several  florets.    There  ia 


'  an  example  of  the  latter  in  the  annual  maadow-gtM*,  <m 
which  the  iteml  or  benta  areinflowerfbr  nearlyaixmonthaof 
the  vear, 

All/ra^  belong  to  the  humble  tribe  of  grasaea.  lltay  ars 
annnal  pUnta,  which  complete  their  vegetation  generally  In  a 
few  months,  and  never  in  longer  time  than  a  <^ear.  All  aend 
up  a  hollow  straw,  or  cuJjH,  which  ia  divided  into  length*  by 
Joints  ;  at  these  Joints  the  leaves  are  inserted,  one  at  each  joint 
on  the  alternate  sides  of  the  stem,  and  each  leaf  embrace*  the 
Item  for  some  length  like  a  sheath.  These  etema,  moreover, 
always  contain  a  portion  of  sUex  or  earth  of  flint,  hence  their 
flrmnes*  and  atability,  while  their  ashes  are  'jseful  for  polish* 
ing  articles  formed  of  wood,  horn,  ivory,  and  some  ot  the 
soner  metala.  The  lait  leaf  of  the  season  becomea  a  «heath  to 
the  newly- formed  flower,  emhracing  it  for  a  time  *o  flrmly 
that  the  sheath  cannot  be  opened  without  difficulty.  Witn 
the  growth  of  the  flower  it  bunts  open  its  sheath,  riaea  above 
it,  and  the  leaf  then  turns  backward. 

The  small  yellow  point*  which  beautify  an  eat  of  wheat, 
when  in  flower,  are  tne  anOtn,  and  thei«  are  generally  three 
ttamtiu.  Two  Ihreada  always  appear  at  the  top  of  every  seed ; 
these,  called  the  itgl—,  are  tvetqr  ol^ecta  when  viewed  laiougli 
a  glass.  Sometimas  ttiey  are  peeuliarly  elegant,  as  in  tbe  ewe 
of  the  floating  sweet-grass.  The  head  or  ear  oonsista  of  an 
tmceitain  number  of  flowers,  followed  by  seed*.  The  plant 
on  which  many  people  chiefly  depend  for  food  i*  called  Aim  by 
them ;  as  tehnU  is  in  England,  m(i  in  the  northern  lowlands  oif 
Scotland,  ryt  in  the  sandy  districts  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Baltic  Sea,  and  awu*  throughout  the  United  Sutea  of 

Let  US  look  for  a  few  moment*  at  whttt,  some  vatietiea  of 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  following  engravingi  ;— 

n(.i.        Pir.>.       Fif.!.  nc.i. 


fig.  1,  the  giant  species ;  flg.  2,  the  common  winter  wheat ; 
flg.  3,  the  bearded  wheat;  and  flg.  4,  the  Tolavera  wheat. 

The  engraving,  flg.  6,  repreeenta  a  remarkable  fact  in  tho 
germination  of  wheat.  The  grain  send*  forth  a  young  atalk, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  surrounded  vrith  roots;  and  juat 
where  the  stalk  emerges  &om  the  earth,  there  is  formed  ila 
flrst  knot,  &om  which  springs  a  leaf.  As  soon  as  the  atmo- 
sphere will  allow,  the  aame  knot  sends  forth  some  lateral 
roots,  which  act  as  the  real  feeder*  of  the  plant;  while 
the  stalk  end  the  roots  that  are  beneath,  speedily  perish. 
In  the  flgure,  a  represents  the  roots  that  issue  &om  the  first 
knot  on  the  stalk  when  the  seed  b  i*  properly  covend  with  t 
loose  earth,  capable  of  being  duly  acted  on  by  the  atmo- 
■phere ;  and  e  shows  the  state  of  the  grain  when  it  haa  been 
too  superficially  sown,  and  can  produce  neither  lateral  ahoota 
nor  after-stalk. 

A  full-grown,  and  perfect  grain  of  wheat,  ia,  in  form,  a 
compreuKl  oval ;  flrst  encloaed  in  certain  chaffy  sides,  which 
are  easily  aeparated,  and  then  in  a  ptembraneoiu  covering. 
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N'hich  is  wrapped  about  Um  leod  mnelt  moie  cIomIj.    Od 
y^     Q  one  *id«  of  the  main  a  giooTe 

Ttmy  be  obierred ;  and  at  the 
base  on  the  oppoiite  aide,  a 
■mall  OTal  lump,  which  ihoai 
the  gsint  af  the  future  plant. 
The  Tcueli  by  irhich  the 
glaia  vaa  attached  to  the 
plant,  and  through  which  it 
drew  support  until  ita  ma- 
turitjr,  were  at  theloweit  end 
of  tlua  piotubeiance.  When 
the  seed  is  perfectly  ripe, 
theae   Teuela    aeparate,    the 

EDint  ot  lepaiatliui  speedily 
call,  ihe  grain  may  then  be 
eaeilv  threshed  out  from  the 
chaff  in  which  it  had  been 
buried,  and  sometime*  it  iheds 
itself  spontaneously. 

Wheat  is  Tory  widely  dif- 
1   foaed.    It  flourishes  not  only 
in  OUT  temperate  clime,  but 
I    also  in  the  eitiemrs  of  heat 
and  cold.    In  LapUnd  it  is 
cultiTsted  as    far    M  sixty- 
eight  or  seventy  deneee  nerth 
latitude;       and      Humboldt 
found,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  La  Yictoiia,  at  the  height 
of  more  than  2,000  feet  abore 
the    ocean,    some   fields    of 
I    wheat,  mingled  with  planta- 
tions of  coflee,  plantains,  and 
sugar-canes.    Thus,  us  it  is 
I    the  plant  most  necessary  to 
mankind,  so  it  ia  the  most 
general ;   while   its  presence 
m  any  region  of  the  earth, 
OtimlniilDa  of  planli.  attests  the  ciTilisation  otiutn. 

In  the  sepulchrea  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  for  example,  the 
common  wheat  was  found  in  TCsseU  so  perfecily  closed,  that 
the  grains  retained  their  form  and  colour  ;  and  as  the  com- 
pluta  do  not  grow  wUd  in  any  part  ot  the  earth,  and  appear 


•  clearly  the  cirilisa- 


Awiviagrown  toolmott  M  great  anextentoawheat;  mur* 
particuiju'Iy  in  the  Beat,  aa  in  Egypt  and  Byria,  where  It  fi»iiu 
the  staple  groin  for  maXing  bread.    It  wonts,  indeed,  the  *nb- 

^e  colled  ^Infm,  which  sppeois  peenlior  to  wheat,  and  moke* 

ir  fonn  so  good  a  paste,  and  which  ia  essential  in  render- 
ing  fermented  bread  light.  But  in  the  East,  barley  is  chiefly 
used  for  onleiTened  bread,  in  the  form  of  thui  oake*,  *o  com- 
mon among  the  peaaontry  of  Scotland,  and  not  unpolauble  to 
thoseoceustomedcoita  use,  Ftarl  iorjiyia  the  lameTegetable, 
only  &ced  from  the  husk  by  a  mill.  Barley-water,  a  decoction 
of  pearl  barley,  is  a  valuable  bflTeroge.  In  the  engraving,  flg. 
6,  A  repreaenta  the  common  kind,  and  b  the  fan  barley. 

The  seeds  of  a  com  plant  are  aometimes  placed  on  a  (ingle 
rib  or  raekit,  os  in  wheat  and  barley,  and  they  then  form  a 
ipdtt.  In  what  is  called  Egyption  wheot  this  spike  is  com- 
id,  there  being  more  than  one  rib,  ond  if  thia  eonsiats  of 
ichea  thot  are  naked  Bt  their  points  of  junction,  and  have 
tpHiIett  at  their  eicremitiea,  they  form  a  poHielt ;  such,  for 
example,  is  the  case  with  cait.  Oats  will  grow  in  soils  which 
will  not  bear  wheot  or  barley,  and  in  situations  not  adapted  to 
other  ^ain.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the 
hilly  dutrict*  of  Derbyshire,  it  ia  almost  the  only  grain  culti- 
Tated.  The  eu  of  the  oats  blade  has  two  forma,  which  am  re- 
presented in  the  engmting,  fig.  J.  While  young  and  UghL 
TH- 7, 


the  branches  arrange  themselTea  round  the  centre  of  the  iteiiii 
but  a»  Ihcy  advance  towaidimaluritr,  and  acquire  weight,  they 
generally  bend  oter  on  one  side.  Thus,  a  beantiTul  piovisioa 
ismadefbrthehealthoftheptuit.  Fornowiheoit  andlight 
can  Tisit  it  freely,  and  the  rain  may  wash  every  individual 
grain,  and  preserve  it  from  the  seeds  of  any  dGstructive  plants. 
And  then,  aa  the  groins  ore  pendent  and  hove  the  open  ei- 
tremities  of  the  cbaS  towards  the  earth,  they  are  effectually 
defended  from  the  lodgment  ofroin  within— on  advantage  which 
neither  wheat  nor  barley  possesses,  and  hence  are  uable  to 
diseases  from  which  oata  are  exempted. 

Such,  then,  la  a  brief  description  of  some  of  th«  cultivated 
grauti,  which  have  become  so  ^miliar,  and  so  valuable  as 
tom  1  and  we  may  conclude  the  present  lesson  with  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  anecdote  related  by  Fliny.  Cresinus,  o 
Roman,  was  cited  before  an  assembly  of  lua  people,  on  a  charge 
of  sorcery,  from  liia  reaping  much  larger  crops  than  other* 
from  a  small  piece  of  ground.  In  answer  lo  the  charge, 
Cresinus  produced  his  implements  of  husbandry,  his  well-fed 
o»en,  and  a  hate  young  woman,  his  daughter,  and  pointing  to 
tham,  he  exclaimed,  ■■  These,  ttomons,  are  my  msirninenu  of 
witchcraft  t  bat  I  cannot  here  show  you  my  labonn ,  iweat*. 
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mid  anxious  cared/'  And  so  it*  is  in  msny  other  iiBrtftneM. 
Wo  sec  the  result,  ii  may  be  with  pleasure  or  Mtonishment, 
bat  the  skill— the  toil  that  secured  it,  is  hidden  from  oar  Tiew. 
Let  lis  remember,  howercr,  that  nothing  valaable  is  gained 
without  effort,  and  that  labour,  wisely  directed  and  perscTer- 
ingly  employed,  will  achicTe  what  many  would  regard  as 
absolutely  impossible. 


LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC.— No.  VIL 
RULE  OP  SIMPLE  MULTIPLICATION- CVm//nt/«l. 

Wbbh  the  multiplier  and  muldplicand  consist  of  several  ngnificant 
figures, tiienprooeecl  according  to  the  following  rule. 

Rule  4. — rhMse  the  figures  of  the  multiplier  under  those  of  the 
multiplicand,  as  in  addition  or  subtraction,  so  that  units  shall  be 
under  units,  tens  under  tens,  &c.,  and  draw  a  line  under  it  as  be- 
fore.  Then,  multiply  sll  tiie  figures  of  the.  multiplicand  by  the 
units'  figure  of  the  multiplier,  and  place  the  product  under  the 
line,  as  directed  in  Rule  1 ;  next,  multiply  all  the  figures  of  the 
multiplicand  by  the  tens'  flgure  of  the  multiplier  according  to 
Rule  1,  and  plaee  their  product  under  the  former,  taking  care  to 
obserre  that  as  it  it  the  product  of  tens,  a  cipher  either  ex- 
pressed or  understood  should  stand  under  the  units  of  the  pre- 
ceding  product,  then  the  tens  under  the  tens,  the  hundreds  under 
the  hundreds,  ftc.  Again,  multiply  all  the  figures  of  the  multipli- 
cand by  the  hundreds'  figure  of  the  multiplier  according  to  Rale  I, 
and  place  this  product  uader  the  preceding  one,  obserTin^  that 
ciphers,  either  expressed  or  understood,  should  stand  under  the 
units  and  tens  of  that  product,  then  the  hundreds  under  the 
hundreds,  the  thousands  under  the  thousands,  Ac.,  as  before. 
Proceed  in  the  saase  manner,  multiplying  all  the  figures  of  the 
multiplicand  by  the  snrrrssiTn  figures  of  the  multiplier,  and  placing 
the  sucoessiTe  products  under  eaich  other,  preserting  tiiem  In  their 

{>roper  places,  by  ciphers,  either  expressed  or  understood,  until  the 
ast  product  is  obtained.  Then,  draw  a  Une  under  the  last  product, 
and  add  together  all  the  products  thus  obtahied,  when  the  sum  will 
be  the  complete  product  of  the  multiplieand  by  the  multiplier. 
The  general  principle  of  this  rule  is  that  Me  jnroduet  ^iwo  numbert 
i»  eqmal  to  iht  amm  </ike  frodMCti  o/  tkt  one  nwm^er  by  tki  severe/ 
parte  tf  ike  other  fuurnktr, 
ExAMPLi  L— Multiply  234567  by  S76. 

w.^^».  /  Multiplicand  284567 
factors  J  MulUplier  870 

uniu'  product  1407402 

tens*  product  1641969 

hundreds' product  703701 

Complete  product   88197192 
In  this  exasBple  the  partial  products  are  put  down  with  the 
ciphers  undentood;  if  they  were  put  down  with  the  ciphers  ec* 
preued,  the  work  would  stend  as  follows : — 

f      1407402  uniu*  product 
Partial  producU<    16419690  tens'  product 

1    70370100  hundreds'  product 

Complete  product    88197192 

NoTB. — If  ciphers  occur  as  significant  figures  in  the  multiplier, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  put  down  a  line  of  ciphers  as  thr  product  of 
the  figures  of  the  multiplicand  by  the  cipher  of  the  multiplier ;  but 
merely  to  place  the  partial  products  in  their  own  proper  places, 
without  regard  to  the  cipher  or  dpbers  which  may  occur  in  tbe 
multiplier. 

BxAWPLS  2.— Multiply  3070809  by  20306. 
Multiplicand    8070809 
MulUpUcr  20306 


t.  Pind  flie  products  Of  the  number  98998,  by  all  the  aumbers 
fro^  II  to  49  mehuiTe,  and  the  answers  will  be  found  in  thetahk 
gfreo  hi  Exercise  0.  page  5R,  No.  IV. 

3.  70508  X  70308  ;  1010101  X  20202  ;  99999X999  ;  and 
14.B57142957X7777. 

When  die  factors  faaTo  insigidficant  figures  ia  both ;  or,  ia  other 
words  when  the  multipHcand  and  multiplier  both  terminate  in  aay 
number  of  ciphers,  proceed  aecording  to  the  following  rule : — 

Rule  5. — ^Multiply  the  aignifieant  figures  of  the  Actors  aa  dhccted 
in  Rule  4.  Then,  to  the  product  annex  cs  many  ciphers  as  are 
annexed,  both  fo  Che  multiplier  and  the  mnltipUcand ;  that  is,  to 
both  factors.  Should  one  of  the  factors  huTo  no  cipbera  annexed 
to  ft,  then  annex  only  as  many  as  are  found  annexed  to  the  other 
factor.  The  j/Hnciple  of  this  annexation  of  cipbera  has  ahead 
been  explained  under  Role  3. 

ExAMPLi  I.— Maltlply  4076800  by  307000. 
Factors  IH^-^'Ip?'^****    407GSOO 

c 


Multiplier 


307000 


285;?76 
122:J04 


i 


l«424ft>4  units'  prrduct 
PaiUalproducUf  9212427    hundreds' prdnet 

I    61410IS         tens  of  thousands' prodwt 

Complete  product    62355847554 

KxERciata. 
1.  Multiply  857142  bv  19 ;  by  23  ;  by  48 ;  by  97 ;  by  103 ;  by 
987 ;  and  by  46M. 


Product    1251577600000 

Here  the  product  of  the  significsnt  figures  Is  40768x307= 
12515776;  to  this  ifc'«  ciphers  must  be  annexed,  b««ause  lOOX 
1000= 100000 »  and  12515776X10000=^1251577600000. 

ExaaciBit. 

1.  Multiply  lOIOIOOIOOO  by  lOOlOlOOO. 

2.  Multiply  707080800  by  909090000. 

3.  300010003000X400100020000. 

Paoov  or  MvLnrucATioN. 

Generally  speakine,  the  best  proof  of  multipUoatfoa  is  torevem 
the  position  of  the  factors ;  that  is,  to  maks  the  multiplier  the 
multiplicand,  and  the  multiplicand  the  multSnlier.  As  this  prooesa, 
bowerer,  would  be  both  awkward  and  tedious  in  some  f  sis, 
especially  in  its  application  to  Rules  1,  2,  and  3,  a  proof  Ibvnded 
on  the  principle  oif  Rule  4, — ?is.,  that  the  product  of  two  numbers 
is  eqnad  to  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  one  number  by  the 
seTcrs!  parts  of  the  other  number,  b  to  be  prefrrred.  We  proceed 
to  show  the  application  of  this  principle  to  rules  1,  2,  and  3. 

Takmg  the  first  example  in  Rule  1,  we  find  that  the  multip&r  9 
is  composed  of  two  parU,  say  5  and  3 ;  then,  multiplyhi^  the 
multiplicand  separately  by  each  of  these  parts,  and  adding  the 
partial  producU,  we  shall  hare  the  same  res^t  cs  if  We  multiplaeA 
by  8.    Ihus:^ 

MulUplicand  32768        MulUplicaud 

1st  ^orUal  multiplier  6       2nd  partud  nulUplisr 

1st  partial  product  163840       2nd  partial  product 

Now  taking  these  partial  products  and  adding  them 
follows,  we  hare  the  complete  product ;  thos : — 

Ist  partial  product       163840 

2nd  partial  product         98304 

Complete  produot         282144 

As  this  product  agrees  with  the  former  (page  94,  No.  ▼!.),  the 
proof  most  be  considered  complete. 

Again,  taking  the  first  example  in  rule  3,  we  find  that  flae  molri- 
plicr  900  is  composed  of  400  snd  500  ]  then,  multiplyiog  the 
multiplicand  separately  by  each  of  these  parts  and  addiog  them  as 
before,  we  shall  have  the  same  result  as  if  we  multiplied  br  IMW. 
Thus  .— 


98304 


Multiplicand        78912345G00 
1st  multii^lier  400 


MulUplicand       78912345600 
2nd  multiplier  500 


Ut  product        81504938240000        2nd  product       39156172800000 

Adding  these  partial  prodocU  together,  we  have  the  eooiplele 
dacty  m  follows : — 

lat  firoduct  .'^l.'>6193vS*:40000 

2nd  product  3*Jl.>6172dUO000 

Comi'lete  product     71021111040000 

This  product  betag  the  same  as  befoie  (page  95,  No.  Yl*), 
proof  is  complete. 
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LMtly,  taking  fhe  first  example  id  rale  4,-  Md  inrerting  flie 
multiplier  and  ravltijpfictknd,  w6  find  tlte  product  trs  ftfQows  :— 

Multio  .er  376 

Multiplicand  2^4567 

2632 
2256 
1880 
1504 
1128     . 
752 


Pzoduct      881W192 

Hie  product  or  result  here  aim,  being  the  same  as  that  formerly 
obtained  under  Rule  4,  the  proof  is  complete.  The  same  principle 
as  that  adopted  in  the  two  preceding  examples  of  proof  may  be 
followed  in  this  example  also ;  thus,  separating  376  into  any  two 
parts,  as  244  toA  132,  the  partial  products  of  the  ntuhipUcand  by 
these  numbersi  will  stand  as  follows : — 


Mtfltiplicand    284667 
Itft  multiplier       244 

938268 
938268 
469134 


Mnlti^eand    284m 
2ad  miflu'pHer      132 

469134 
763701 
234567 


Ist  product    57234348  2Qd  product    30962844 

Now  adding  these  products  as  before,  we  have 

1st  product    57234348 
2nd  product    30962844 


Complete  product    88197192 

The  complete  product  here  being  the  same  as  the  preceding,  thd 
proof  is  again  complete.  To  obtain  the  parts  of  a  mttHipfier  for 
this  process,  Uke  any  number  less  than  the  multiplier,  for  the  1st 
part]  and  subtract  the  1st  part  firom  the  multipfier^  and  you  will 
obtain  the  2ad  part ;  then  proceed  as  above. 

Ajs  it  mar  be  of  considerable  use  to  many  of  our  arithmeticaA 
readers,  and  may  save  a  great  many  small  osculations,  we  add 
here  an  esiended  muitipHcaiion  tabU, 

Extended  MultiplicatiOk  Table. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

TT 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

7 

8 

9* 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

2 
4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

3 
6 
9 
12 
15 
IS 
21 
24 

4 

8 

12" 
16 
20 
24 
28 

5 
10 
15 
20 
25 

6 
12 
18 
2i 
30 

7 
14 
21 
28 

8 
16 
24 

9 
18 
"27 
36 
45 
54 

10 

11 

12 
24 
36"" 
'48 

13 

26 

14 

28 

15 
30 
45 
60 
75 

16 

32 

48 

64 

80 

96 

112 

128 

144 

160 

176 

17 
34 

ir 

85 
102 

18 
36 
54 
"72" 
90 

19 
IT 

57 

76 
IT 

20 

20 

22 

40 

30 

33 

39 
52 

■ 

42 

60 
80 
100 
120 
140 
160 
180 
200 

40 

44 

35  40 

50 
60 

55 
66 

60 

65 

70 

30 

36 

42 

48 
56 

72 

84 

96 

108 

120 

132 

144 

156 

168 

180 

192 

204 

216 

228 

240 

78 

91 

104 

117 

130 

143 

84 

98 

112 

126 

140 

154 

90 
105 
120 
135 
150 
165 
180 
195 
210 
225 
240 

108 

114 

35 

42 

49 

63 

70 
80 
90 

77 
88 
99 

119 
136 

Tss 

T70 
187 

126 
144 
162 
180 

133 

152 

T7T 

190 

32 
36 
40 
44 
48 
52 
56 
60 
64 
68 
72 

40 
45 
60 
55 
60 

48 

56 

64 
72 
80 
88 

72 
81 
9^ 

18 
20 
22 

24 

• 

27 
30 
33 
36 

54 
60 
66 

63 
70 
77 

100 

110 
121 

99 

110 

198 

209 
228 
247 
.266 
1»5 
304 
323 
342 
361 
38^ 

220 
240 

260 
280 
300 
320 
346 
360 
380 

72 

84 

96 

108 

120 

132 

156 
169 
182 
195 
208 
221 
234 
247 
260 

168 
182 
196 
210 
224 

192 
208 
224 
240 
256 
272 
268 
304 
320 

204 

216 

26 

39 

65 
70 
75 
80 

78 

91 

104 
112 
120 
128 
136 

117 
126 
135 
144 
153 

130 

143 

221 
238 
255 
272 
289 
306 

234 
252 
270 

306 
324 

28 

42 

84 
90 
96 

98 

105 

112 

119 

126 

133 

140 

154 

30 
32 

45 
48 

150 

165 

160r 

T70 

180 

176 
187 
198 

84 

51 

85 

102 

238 
252 

255 
270 

36 
38 

54 

90 

108 

144 

162 

57 

76 
80 

95 

100 

114 

152 

160 

171 
180 

190 
200 

209 
220' 

266 
280 

285 
300 

323 
340 

342 
360 

40 

60 

120 

140 

400 

Beeides  various  other  uses  to  which  this  table  may  be  applied, 
we  shall  point  out  fiiwr  of  considerable  importance  to  tbe  trading 
community.  The  vertical  (upright)  or  horizontal  (from  side  to 
side)  column  containing  the  products  of  12  by  all  the  numbers  from 
I  to  20,  irltt  be  an  excettent  substitute  for  a  pmet  table.  If  we 
take  the  vertical  column  of  the  products  of  12,  then  the  mmider  rf 
sMtlinffs,  answering  to  any  number  of  pence  in  tiixs  column,  will  be 
found  in  the  J9ni  vertical  column,  on  the  left  hand.  Thus,  if  you 
wish  to  know  how  many  shillings  are  in  204  pence,  look  down  the 
column  having  12  at  the  top,  for  the  number  204,  and  in  the  same 
horiaontal  Hne  with  it,  on  the  left,  in  the  first  tertieal  column,  stands 
27,  the  number  Of  shillings. 

Tbe  eolnmu  eontaining  tbe  products  of  20,  by  all  the  numbers 
from  I  to  30,  will  be  a  substitnte  for  a  ehiliings*  table.  If  vre  take 
the  veftieal  column  of  the  pioducts  of  20,  then  the  iMntbttef 
poundtf  aaswering  to  any  number  qfshiUinge  in  this  column,  will 


be  found  in  the /irti  vertical  column,  on  tho  left  hand.  Thus,  if 
you  wish  to  know  how  many  pounds  are  la  340  shillings,  look 
down  the  column  having  20  at  the  top,  for  the  number  340,  and 
in  the  samtf  horiaontal  with  it,  on  the  left,  in  the  first  vertical 
column,  stands  17,  the  number  of  pounds. 

The  column  containing  the  products  of  16  by  all  the  numbers 
from  1  to  20,  will  be  an  etmcet'  table.  If  we  take  the  vertical 
column  of  tlie  products  of  16,  then  the  number  qfpmmds  (weight), 
answering  to  any  number  0/  ouneee  (avoirdupois)  in  this  column, 
will  be  found  in  the  first  vertical  column  on  the  left  hand*  Thus 
if  you  wish  to  know  how  many  pounds  are  in  224  ounces,  look 
down  the  column  Inving  16  at  the  top,  for  the  number  224,  and  in 
the  same  horizontal  line  with  it,  on  the  left,  in  the  first  vertical 
column,  stands  14,  the  number  of  pounds  (weight). 

Lastly,  the  column  containing  the  products  of  14  by  dl  tUe 
Qumben  fipom  1  to  SO,  will  be  a  pomnh'  Utbie  for  stones.    If  ira 
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take  (he  ▼Briieal  column  of  the  prodaeta  of  14,  tfaeQ  the  fmmher  of 
ttofUi  (weight)  answering  to  waynmnber  o/pounda  in  this  column, 
will  be  found  in  the  first  Tertical  column  on  the  left  hand.  Thus, 
if  you 'wish  to  know  how  many  stones  are  in  238  pounds,  look 
down  the  column  haying  14  at  tiie  top  for  the  number  238,  and  in 
the  same  horizontal  line  with  it,  on  the  left,  in  the  first  Tertical 
column  stands  17,  the  number  of  stones. 

DsriNinoN. — ^When  a  number  is  multiplied  by  itself,  the  pro- 
duct is  called  the  tgtiare  of  the  number.  Thus,  when  we  say  9 
times  9  are  81,  the  number  81  is  called  the  square  of  9.  The 
name  t^fiare  is  borrowed  fh)m  applied  geometry ,  because  in  finding 
the  area  of  a  square,  the  length  of  whose  side  is  given,  we  multiply 
this  length,  giren  in  numbers,  by  itself,  and  the  product  is  the  area. 
Thus,  if  the  aide  of  a  square  was  6  feet  long»  the  area  of  the  square 
would  be  36  square  feet ;  because  6X6  =  36. 

The  table  giren  aboTe  contains,  diagonally  (that  is  from  comer  to 
comer)  from  the  blank  comer  to  400,  in  the  last  square  on  the  right, 
the  squares  of  all  the  numbers  from  1  to  20.  The  square  of 
any  number  is  found  at  the  place  where  the  vertical  and  horisontal 
eolumns,  that  contain  the  number,  meet.  Thus,  the  square  of  12 
is  found  by  running  the  eye  down  the  column  having  12  at  the  top, 
till  it  come  to  the  horizontal  column  having  12  at  Uie  beginning. 
The  square  of  12  is  thus  found  in  the  table  to  be  144. 


LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY.— No.  IV. 

MAN. 

Wb  take,  for  granted,  that  you  now  understand  the  theory  of 
THB  oimovLATxoN  OF  TKB  BLOOD.  Plants  have  no  blood,  but 
they  have  a  circulation.  In  the  leaf,  the  ascending  sap  under- 
goes such  an  elaboration  or  preparation  as  adapts  it  to  the 
nourishment  and  growth  of  the  plant ;  and  from  the  leaf,  there 
is  a  network  of  small  Teasels,  which  runs  along  the  branches 
of  the  stem  and  roots,  and  by  which  the  sap  is  thus  conreyed 
to  ever]r  part,  till  it  is  all  but  entirely  exhausted  by  the  dif- 
ferent tissues  through  which  it  hai  circulated,  taking  up  into 
themselves  all  its  nutritive  matter.  The  only  condition  neces- 
wxy  for  the  life  and  increase  of  the  lowest  plants,  is,  that  they 
be  in  immediate  contact  with  the  two  elements  of  air  and 
water.  Their  whole  substance  is  nourished  by  means  of  the 
fluid  which  surrounds  them.  Take,  for  example,  the  sba- 
WBBii— eyery  part  of  its  soft  external  surface  being  equally  in 
contact  with  the  water,  eyer^r  part  of  the  weed  takes  from  the 
surrounding  fluid,  and  assimilates  whateyer  is  suited  to  itself. 
It  is  only,  as  we  ascend  the  scale  of  animal  life,  that  we  find  pro- 
yision  made  for  circulation ;  and  this  provision  may  consist  of 
a  single  yessel,  with  the  power  of  contracting  and  sending  for- 
ward the  fluid  which  it  contains  through  all  the  vessels  Uiat 
issue  from  it,  as  in  the  stab-fxbr,  up  to  the  complex  and  won- 
derful structure  and  apparatus  of  the  human  heart. 

The  human  body  is  made  up  of  an  assemblage  of  countless 
cells ;  but  the  arrangement  and  disposition  of  these  cells  is 
such,  that  they  cannot  all  come  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  influences  of  the  external  world,  as  in  the  case  of  a  simple 
plant.  Between  the  external  world,  howeyer,  and  these  cells, 
there  comes  the  nutritiye  and  vital  fluid  of  the  blood, 
which  goes  to  every  individual  part  of  the  body,  and  which,  in 
its  circulation,  represents  two  distinct  currents.  One  current 
conyeys  to  the  cells  the  material  of  nutrition  and  secretion ; 
and  the  other  current  carries  away  from  these  cells  the  materials 
of  absorption.  The  vessels  or  tubes,  in  which  these  currents 
are  performed,  are  called  the  arteries  and  the  veins.  The 
arteries  convey  the  blood  in  its  pure  and  yital  condition  to  eyery 
part  of  the  system,  and  the  yeins  take  it  up  in  a  degenerated 
state,  and  carry  it  back  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  air  in  the  organs  of  respiration ;'  while  the 
absorbents  are  small,  delicate,  transparent  yessels,  which  take 
up  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  from  any  cavity,  those  por- 
tions of  nutritive  matter  which  are  not  in  a  state  of  perfect 
solution,  and  which,  by  passing  through  the  thoracic  duct, 
or  the  passage  which  lies  in  the  front  of  the  spine,  between  the 
chest  and  the  belly,  is  prepared  for  entering  into  the  current 
of  the  blood.  These  little  yessels  are  called  lactbals,  from 
the  I«atin  word  lac,  which  signifies  milk,  because  of  the  milk- 
like  appearance  of  the  fluid;  or  lymphatics,  because  they 
abaorb  the  lymph  or  superfluous  moisture  which  is  found  in  the 
body. 


In  a  chemical  point  of  view,  the  blood  represents  the  whole 
body  in  a  liquid  state,  since  the  blood  contains  all  the  elements 
which  enter  into  the  human  fr«me,  and  which  are  combined  in 
the  form  of  albumen,  febrine,  colouring  matter,  fat,  and  aalts. 
It  is  owing  to  this  composition  that  the  blood  is  fitted  to 
furnish  the  materials  of  growth  and  increase  to  eyery  individual 
part.  But  while  it  furnishes  the  materials  of  nutrition  to 
eyery  part  of  the  body,  it  sustains  itself  a  positive  loss ;  and  this 
loss  must  be  continually  made  up,  otherwise  the  blood  will  no 
longer  be  fltted  to  minister  to  the  nutrition  of  a  single  part. 
If  every  tissue  in  the  body  is  taking  from  Uie  blood  that  which 
is  adapted  to  support  and  preserve  itself,  then  we  must  restore 
to  the  Ijlood  that  which  it  has  lost.  This  we  do  by  the  food 
which  we  eat,  and  the  air  which  we  breaUie. 

If  the  loss  which  the  blood  sustains  is  to  be  made  up  by  our 
taking  food,  then  the  food  itaelf  must  undergo  certain  changes. 
The  first  chance  takes  place  in  the  mouth.  Why  has  the  great 
Creator  furnished  the  mouth  with  two  rows  of  teeth  \  Though 
essential  to  beauty,  they  were  giyen  not  for  ornament  only,  but  for 
use.  Most  articles  of  food  require  to  be  masticated  or  chewed. 
And  for  this  a  beautiful  proyiaion  has  been  made  in  the  teeth, 
of  which  we  have  sixteen  in  each  jaw.  Four  of  these  are 
placed  in  the  front^  and  are  called  incisobs,  from  their  power 
of  cutting  or  dividing  the  food ;  two  are  named  caninb  or  dog- 
like teeth ;  and  the  other  ten  are  known  as  molars  or  grinders. 


In  the  act  of  chewing,  the  food  becomes  mixed  with  the  baliy a 
of  the  mouth,  which  partakes  of  an  alkalme,  and  so  reduces 
it  into  a  kind  of  pulp.  Till  It  is  so  reducea,  it  is  not  in  a  fit 
state  to  pass  into  the  stomach.  In  the  stomach  the  gastric 
juice  should  have  access  to  every  particle  of  matter  that  passes 
into  it;  but  this  is  impossible  unless  there  be  a  thorough  ad- 
mixture of  the  food  and  Uie  saliya  in  the  mouth.  Persons  who 
eat  fast  never  sufiiciently  chew  their  food ;  being  imperfectly 
chewed  it  never  becomes  thoroughly  mixed  vrith  the  saliya ; 
and  passing  into  the  stomach  in  this  state,  it  never 
digests  as  it  ought,  and  hence  such  persons  are  doomed 
to  suffer  all  the  horrors  which  arise  from  indigestion. 
The  mouth  into  which  the  food  is  received  is  linea  with 
a  beautiful  thin  membrane  or  coyering,  which  extends  back- 
wards, and  terminates  in  a  common  tube  or  funnel,  which  is 
called  the  fhabtmx.  The  pharynx  is  diyided  into  prolonged 
tubes,  one  of  which  descending  from  the  pharynx  is  called  the 
CB80PHAOU8,  Or  Commencement  of  the  digestive  canal ;  while  the 
other,  which  is  situated  in  the  pharynx  and  named  the  la&tsx 
AND  TBACHBA,  is  the  passago  to  the  lungs  or  respiratory  organs 
The  digestiye  canal  traverses  the  chest,  deyelopesitseu  in  the 
bowels,  terminates  in  the  anus,  and  in  its  whole  course  repre* 
sents  a  tube  whose  superior  opening  is  the  mouth. 

Although  the  quantity'  of  saliva  formed  in  the  mouth  during 
four-and-twenty  hours  is  froim  fifteen  to  twenty  ounces,  yet  its 
flow  takes  place  only  as  it  is  wanted,  or  as  fooa  is  taken  into 
the  mouth,  and  the  work  of  mastication  goes  on.  But  if  you 
are  hungry,  and  pass  the  kitchen  during  the  process  of  cook- 
ing, or  go  into  a  room  in  which  a  nice  dinner  is  being  served, 
or  eyen  let  your  mind  be  directed  to  some  favourite  dish,  there 
will  be  an  instant  flow  of  saUya,  or  to  use  the  oonunon  phrase 
— a  watering  of  the  mouth. 

The  food  being  prepared  by  the  mouth,  this  is  followed  by 
the  act  of  swallowine.  The  pulp  passes  from  the  mouth  into 
the  oesophagus,  which  descends  m>m  the  pharynx  into  the  sto- 
mach. The  stomach,  of  which  the  annexed  engraving  is  but 
a  simple  and  imperfect  representation,  is  the  grand  receptacle 
for  the  food,  and  in  which  it  comes  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  OASTBio  juiob.  While  the  saliva  is  alkaline,  this 
juice  is  acid,  and  is  poured  forth  from  tiie  walls  of  the  stomach 
on  every  successiye  introduction  of  food.  The  presence  of  food 
is  necessary  to  excite  this  fluid,  and  hence  it  is  never  detected 
in  the  empty  stomacli.  Its  flow  may  be  increased  by  taking  a 
small  quantity  of  salt,  pepper,  mustard,  or  any  other  atimu- 
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kting  •nbitance  th«t  can  nflfect  the  mucoM  membrane.  Bui 
■UmuUnta  taken  in  cxccsi  are  injuriouB,  aa  Ihoy  retard  the 
prooeti  ot  digeititm.   Soia  tJie  introduction  of  an;  aupeifluoui 


t  ThB  loOM  «nrf»».  »  Til"  CttdtoB  afM«. 

a  ».  (EKjibHui,  or  punt*  luto  lb*  •tooiiob.     D  Th*  Pjlorie  orilc 
■  Ttaa  intntine, «  puuf  I  OHluUuatsiHM. 
article  into  tha  atomach.    So  ia  the  habit  of  taking  mare  toi 
than  the  ajitem  requirei.    So  ia  the  error  or  not  aUowing 
■nffioientlT  long  intetral  between  our  mealB.    So  i»  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  loo  maoh  cold  liquid.  ,  Digestion  requires  a 
temperature  of  about  one  hundred  depees,  but  it  we  fill  the 
etomsch  with  cold  water  or  with  ice,  we  reduce  the  power 
digestion,  and  delay  the  proces*.    All  these  errors  should  be 
caiefullyaToided.    Never  forget  that  it  takea  from  three 
five  hours  to  perfect  the  work  of  digestion,  and  that  in  every 
instance,  it  is  our  duty  to  sEtcrihce  tofte  to  health. 

The  food  being  subjected  to  the  aclion  of  the  gastric  juice, 
is  gradually  transformed  into  a  greyish  pap,  eomelhuig  like 
gruel,  and  to  which  is  given  the   name  of  okymb.    This  u 
purely  chemical  change,  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  f 
mentation,  and  during  which,  the  aUmentary  substances 
the  stomach  so  completely  lose  their  form  and  coloox,  and  ' 


liquids— the  bile  andlhe  pancreatie  juioe.    The  MHCSUa  it  a 

flat  roundish  gland,  in  form  like  the  tonpiue  of  a  dog,  sitnatt^ 

behind  the  stomach,  and  secretes  a  liquid  resembling  Mliva  in 

appearance  and  chemical  nropertiei,  and  whose  use  aeMnit 

be  to  dilute  the  chyme,  andloineorporateitwiih  thebil^eo 
_  to  piodtiee  the  chemical  changes  nec;esaary  forthe  formatioa 
of  OHYLB.  The  secretion  of  bile,  is,  therefore,  a  proraas  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  human  economy.  Of  this  we  feel 
■ure  from  the  size  of  the  liTer,  and  the  large  supply  of  blaod 
which  it  receives.  Though  we  are  oomparaliTeiy  ignorant  of 
the  chemical  action  of  the  bile  upon  the  chyme,  it  cannot  be 
denied thatthe bile itaelfserreithe moat  usefuland  beneflcial 
purposes  in  ^e  process  of  digestion.  Among  these  uses,  we 
may  name  the  following : — 

It  tenders  more  soluble  the  &tty  matter  tlist  eaters  into 

ost  of  our  food. 

It  takes  Irom  the  chyme  a  cettala  portion  of  its  seldity,  if 

!  acid  be  in  the  extreme. 

It  gives  to  the  chyme  its 
colouring  matter,  and  a  re- 
sinous substance  desired  to  i 
prevent  its  decompoai" — 

It  partly  excites  in  luo  ".- 
testine  those  movements  which 
determine  the  progress  of  the 
chyme  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Its  flow  into  the  intestine 
favoured  by  the  preaenee  of 
chyme;  but,  if  that  flow  is 
obstructed,  all  the  digestive 
processes'  become  disordered. 
It  therrfore  aids  digestion. 

The  action  of  the  liver  is 
constant ;  but  when  the  bile  is 


le  BO  modified  in  their  chemical  ni 
r.  Pjlori 


re,  that  it 


! 


inted    i 
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a  when  needed,  and 


denum. 
It  withdrawB  ttam  the  blood 

decomposition,      and      which 
Would  prove  highly  injurious 

the  whole  system. 

LidependenUy  of   the  pan- 

estic  juice  and  the  bile, 
which  are  poured  into  the  in- 
testine,  there  je  formed,  in  the 
surface  of  this  canal,  a  liquid, 
which  ia  called  the  iBTDiiNtL 
11J1CI,  similar  in  its  nature, 
source,  and  uses,  to  the  gastric  i^,  g^ 
fluid,  whose  action  it  supple-  „* 
menta  and  completes. 

Ci  Tin  iTcli  Df  th«  Aorts.     1  ThsThoriK -    - 

Auu  lai  Druehii.  d  Ttag  Kfl  BubElulu  Ttin.  ■  ■  The  janctiDn 
df  lliv  Intersil  Jandu  mnd  SubcliTlan  Vein  St  flaob  ihle.  T  Tb*  B^ 
nptunlnm  Chill.    D  Tbt  Thonisic  DoBt.] 

The  process  of  digestion  being  thus  advanced,  there  an,  on 
the  walla  of  the  intestines,  what  are  called  ABSoaaaitT  vaasau, 
whidi  gradually  vrithdraw  the  nutritious  portion  from  the  con- 
tenta  of  the  intestine,  and  this  is  eairiea  by  the  circulating 
current  into  the  most  remote  tissues  of  the  body.  These 
absorbent  vessels  ore  called  xadtxals,  on  account  of  the 
milky  appearance  of  the  fluid  which  is  formed  in  them. 
This  fluid  is  the  chyle,  and  these  vessels,  in  their  course 
form  larger  trunScs,  which  converge  and  pour  their  contents 
into  a  cavity,  known  by  the  name  of  the  nioiMiiici.oii 
CHTt,!,  or  chyle-receptacle,  which  arises  In  the  front  and 
lower  part  of  the  spine.  Into  the  aame  cavity  are  poured  the 
contents  of  another  system  of  veMels,  which,  from  the  trans- 
parency of  their  fluid  or  lymph,  is  colled  the  LVKPHiTie 
BVBTEH,  which,  in  its  general  design  and  end,  is  very  closely 
allied  to  the  lacleals.  In  the  thohacio  coot  or  OAxaL,  which 
passes  upwards  in  front  of  the  apine,  from  the  belly  into  the 
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theA,  tihe  diyle  bceooMf  mixed  wiih  th#  chyme,  and  ii  con- 
ducted by  this  canal  into  the  rem  which  parses  under  the  leit 
claTidff*,  and  then  becomes  mingled  with  the  venous  blood. 
The  composition  of  the  ehyle  ifi  the  same  with  that  of  the 
blood,  and  the  blood  mnfains  all  the  elements  which  axe 
required  tetheiintritioD  and  gmwth  of  CTery  part  of  the  body, 
m  well  as  to  repair  that  iiic<*stant  loss  which  is  goin^  on  in  the 
system.  Beparatioii  is  the  csid  of  nutrition ;  and  if  the  ohyle 
held  in  a  state  of  aolutaon  all  the  material  elements  of  this  re- 
paimcion,  then  the  reparation  itself  may  be  realised  by  the 
addition  of  the  chyle  to  the  Uood.  We  hare  seen  that  the  chyle 
gets  into  the  veaoos  system ;  and  all  that  is  now  needful,  is, 
that  the  Tenous  blood  should  come  iiuo  contact  wiih  tlie 
oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  to  be  transformed  into  arterial 
blood,  and  thus  regain  iu  own  Tital  and  Tirifying  pro£>crty. 

QCSSTIOXS  vox  BZAXIXATIOy. 

Can  yfw  describe  the  cirenUtioa  in  a  plant,  and  to  the  lower  kind 
gf  aBlmtIs  ? 

What  does  the  blood  in  the  human  body  represent  when  looked 
al  in  a  chemical  point  of  riew  ? 

Of  what  use  are  the  teeth ;  and  how  are  they  dirided  ? 

Whkt  is  the  effect  of  eating  our  food  too  fut,  and  of  drinking 
too  much  cold  liquid  ? 

What  is  the  temperatnre  necessary  for  digestion  ? 

What  ehangc  does  the  food  undergo  in  the  stomach  ? 

What  is  the  diflerenee  between  tile  saliva  aad  the  gastric  jaice  ? 

What  Juices  does  the  chyme  meet  with  in  passing  inl<j  the 
duodenum  ? 

What  important  purposes  sre  served  by  the  bile  } 

In  what  Teasel  is  the  ebyme  fooad,  and  the  lymph  ? 

In  what  earity  do  these  laeteals  aad  lya^phatics  empty  them- 
selves? 

Where  does  the  thorade  dnet  arise ;  and  what  is  its  course  f 

How  does  the  chyle  get  into  the  current  of  the  blood  ? 

How  is  venous  blood  converted  into  9rteii\l  ? 

Does  the  chyle  contain  all  the  elements  of  the  Mood ;  and  how 
does  the  blood  supply  the  rarious  parVs  of  the  b^-dy  ? 


SOLUTION  OF  PROBLBl^IS  AND  QUERISS. 

The  following  is  the  complete  solution  of  query  S,  "So.  II. 

EucLxn,  Book  I.  Pboposition  XLYII.  Thbohrm.  In  Ofut 
rwkt-amj^Ud  triamfUj  th$  w/jwurt  wkieh  is  described  upon  the  $ide 
twiendwg  the  rigkt  tmgU,  is  equal  to  ike  squares  described  upon 
the  sides  vhieh  eamiaim  the  ri^ht  annU. 

Let  ABC  cilgs.  1  aod  2),  be  a  right-angled  triangle,  hAving  the 
right  angle  b  a  c. 

The  square  described  upon  the  side  B  c,  shall  be  e^ual  to  the 
squares  described  upon  b  A,  AC. 

On  B  c,  describe  the  square  b  D  B  G  (I.  46)  ; 
snd,  on  B  A,  A  c,  the  squares  g  b,  u  c; 


Fij.  «. 


through  A,  draw  A  x.  parallel  to  b  n,  or  c  b  (I.  31 ) ; 

and  join  a  D,  r  Q 
Then,  because  the  angle  b  ac  is  a  right  angle  (hrp.), 

an<i  that  the  angle  B  A  o  is  a  rixht  angle  (dcU  30). 
the  twt)  straight  lines  AC,  A  o»  tfpox  Tin  orruerTB  sinn  ar 
on  the  satnesitie^  <>f  a  B,  m  'ke  with  it  at  the  pcMiu  a,  thx  aaja^o* 
ASiii.rji,  or  tke  amgUs  on  tMe  seune  side,  twe  right  smsiea ; 

therefore,  c  A  tS  IJf  TBB  SAJCB  BTBAIOXT  UBA  with  A  o,  mta  ' 
cideswitkiL    (Mi.) 
Fur  u.c  same  rea»on,  B  A  and  a  ■  are  in  thi  saase  atmi^l..:  U 
And,  because  the  angle  n  B  c  is  equal  to  the  angle  ?  a  a, 
each  of  ibem  brinj^  a  right  anj^ie, 

Auii  TO,  ormtbtraei  /rosi.each  o  these  equals,  the  an2'>  •  * 
therefore,  ihk  whoi  e.  or  ike  remaining,  angle  n  b  a  I4  <\-... 

TUB  u'iioi.n,  or  the r^maininfj,  an^:e  r  Bc  (ax.  3). 
A:i(l,  bfca  isc  iLe  twro  *>i  ei  a  n^  11  u,  are  equal  to  the  twi*  & 
F  u,  I)  c,earh  to  eaf^h,  and  the  included  angle  a  B  O  is  equal  tp  ': 
tDrliiJed  angle  r  B  c, 

therefore,  the  base  A  D  is  equal  to  the  ba^e  V  c  (.1.  4), 

and  the  triangle  a  B  D  to  the  triangle  r  b  c 
Now  the  parallelogram  B  Lis  double  of  the  triangle  ▲  b  9  d  I4 
because  they  are  upon  the  same  B  o^  and  between  iLe  i.^ 
parallels  BD,  AL; 
also  the  square  o  B  Is  double  of  the  triangle  F  •  c, 
because  these  also  are  upon  the  same  F  B,  and  betweea  t2ae  ccxr 

parallels  r  b,  o  C. 
But  the  doubles  of  equals  sre  equal  to  one  another  (  ax.  6  < . 
therefore,  the  parallelogram  B  l  is  rqual  to  the  square  o  b. 
Similarly,  bjr  iotuing  a  B,  B  K,  it  can  be  prored 
that  the  parallelogram  c  lis  equal  to  the  square  R  c. 
Therefore,  the  whole  square  B  n  B  C  is  equal  to  the  two  cq'r.r^ 
a  B,  HO  (ax.  2). 

and  the  square  B  l>  B  c  is  described  unon  the  straight  Une  r 
and  the  squares  o  b,  ii  c,  upon  the  straight  linea  A  B,  a  c : 

therefore,  the  square  upon  the  side  B  o  is  equal  to  the  sq^x*^ 
upon  the  sides  a  B,  A  O. 
Therefore,  in  any  right-angled  triangle,  kt.,  Q.  B.  D, 
In  the  preceding  demonstration,  which  is  taken  Iiob  one  of  *.''-* 
latest  and  best  editions  of  Boclid*s  Elements,  we  have  only  iat-^ 
duced,  in  italics,  the  words  which  refer  sxehuiveijf  to  the  secj: 
fi(^ure ;  the  wordis  in  small  capitals  referring  bxclvbitblt  te  u. 
first  figure,  and  the  rest  of  the   demonstrstion  to  both  Sfjr* 
It  if  evident  to  any  one  who  attentively  studies  the  first  boi.k  ' 
R'leli'!,  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  intention  of  the  author,  «&« ' 
establish  the  truth  of  the  47th  Proposition,  or,  in  other  words.  '.^^ 
Pythat^orean  Theorem,  on  the  sure  foundation  of  logteal  aad  ir*^ 
fraffable  demonstration.     Many  students  of  Geometry  have  tfU 
thiA  demonstration  carefully— have  admitted  the  truth  eetab'i^te: 
by  it  as  convincing,  prorided  the  other  propositions  on  which  it 
fmnded  were  true.    They  have  then  read  the  demonstratioat  *• 
these  other  propositions,  and  those  also  of  the  prop^itions  r. 
which  the  latter  were  founded,  and  thus  in  a  regular  series  retraeei 
the  yteps  of  his  rea.«ioning  back  to  the  very  first  propositic«xi.    h 
this  way,  they  have  discovered  that  the  Greek  Oeoatetry,  as  de- 
livered to  us  by  Euclid,  is  one  of  tbe  most  perfect  specvineat  ? 
fmre  and  logical  reasoning  of  which  the  human  mind  tn  this  n^f 
unary  state  is  found  to  be  capable. 

From  the  incidental  remark  of  the  editor  of  his  wt>rhs,  w^tk) 
led  to  the  query  sol  red  in  the  preceding  demonstration. 
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SOLUTIONS  OF  PROBLEMS. 


II 


diMOTervd  not  only  his  mistake,  but  the  deflcieiiej  even  of  Euclid's 
w«rk,  although  it  be  a  masterpiece.  It  is  eTtdent  that  he  never 
contemplated  the  construction  of  the  squares  on  the  inUrior  sides 
of  the  triangle,  as  shown  in  fi^.  »,  otherwise  he  would  haTC  found 
it  necessary  to  alter  the  enunciation  of  the  14th  proposition  of  the 
first  book  into  the  following : — 

//  at  a  p<n9U  in  a  Btratght  line  two  other  straighi  lines  make 
the  two  CK^let  on  opporite  rides  of  it  or  the  two  angles  on  the 
same  ricU  of  it,  either  two  right  angles,  or  together  ejual  to  two 
right  angles,  these  two  straight  lines  shall  he  either  tn'the  same 
itraight  line,  or  shall  eoinetde  with  each  other. 

It  will  be  a  useful  exercise  for  some  ol  our  more  advanced  readers 
to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  proposition  under  its  new  phase. 
In  the  printed  arrangement  of  the  preceding  demonstration,  we 
have  adopted  the  yery  useful  method  foUowed  by  Mr.  PotU  in  his 
edition  of  Euclid  ;  where  the  text  is  "  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  to 
the  eye  of  xhe  student  the  successive  steps  of  the  demonstration, 
ttsA  thus  to  facilitate  his  apprehension  of  the  reasoning." 

In  conclusion,  we  remark,  that  although  the  above  demonstra- 
tlon  Is  complete  as  regards  the  construction  of  the  souares  on  the 
hileii^r  sides  of  the  triangle,  we  shall  not  now  consider  the  demon- 
stration of  the  Pythagorean  theorem  absolutely  complete,  until  our 
veometrieal  correspondents 'have  actualljr  solved  all  the  possible 
eases  of  construction,  which  are  the  following  six:— 

1,  The  squares  on  the  three  exterior  sides  of  the  triangle. 

%  The  squares  on  the  three  interior  sides  of  the  trianale. 

3.  The  two  smaUer  squares  on  the  exterior  sides,  and  the  greater 
<nn  the  interiar  side. 

4.  The  two  smaller  squares  on  the  interior  sides,  sad  the  greater 
on  the  exterior  side.  , 

6.  The  greater  and  one  of  the  smaller  squares  on  the  exterior 
sides,  ana  the  other  on  the  interior  side. 

6.  The  greater  and  one  of  the  smaller  squares  o&  sthe  interior 
side,  and  the  other  on  the  exterior  side.  • 

The  iirst  case  is  that  given  by  Euclid.  The  second  is  that  given 
above,  and  solved  by  'many«orrespondent8.  The  third  we  have 
Repeatedly  seen.  But  we  should  like'  to  see  a  demonstration 
adapted  to  all  the  cases  at  once,  with  such  necessary  diiferences  as 
are  given  in  the  preceding  one. 

Problem.— 7b  describe  an  isosedes  triangle^  sueh  that  each  of 
tts  legs  shall  be  double  the  base  or  third  side. 

Let  A  B  be  the  given  base.  It  is  required  to  describe  an  isosceles 
triangle  on  ▲  B,  such  that  each  of  its  legs  shall  be  double  a  b. 


From  the  points  A  and  b  as  centiies,  with  radius  A  3,  describe  the 
oircles  B  p  B,  A  V  o ;  produce  a  b  both  ways  to  £  and  o ;  then,  from 
the  point  a,  as  a  centre  with  radius  A  O,  deacribe  Uie  circle  o  c  u  ; 
from  the  point  b,  as  a  centre  with  radius  b  b  describe  the  cvrcle 
K  c  X ;  and  Orom  the  point  o,  where  the  circles  intersect,  draw  c  A* 
c  B ;  then  c  a  3  is  the  triangle  xemured. 

Because  a  B  is  equal  to  a  b  (1.  £uc.  dief.  15)^  therefore  B  e  is 
double  of  A  B  ;  iox  the  same  reason,  A  a  is  double  of  A  B« 
Becaose  A  is  the  qentre  of  the  circle  o  c  H,  tlxerefore  a  c  is  equal 
to  A  o  j(I.  Euo.  d^.  15) ;  but  A  Q  is  double  of  a  b,  therefore 
A  cis  double  of  ab  ;  in  like  manner  it  may  he  shown  that  bc  is 
doohle  of  AB;  wherefore  AC  and  bc  are  each  double  of  AB; 
they  are,  therefore,  equal  to  fiieah.  other  ^I.  Euc.  ax.  6),  and  the 
triangle  A  o  B  Is  the  isosceles  triangle  required. ' 

Of  this  problem  we  have  received  many  correct  solutions  exactly 
pimllar  to  the  above.  Owing  to  the  i^roblem  being  put  without 
reference  to  a  fl^ven  l^ase.  we  have  received  a  nnmber  of  solutions 


of  a  different  kind,  but  equally  correct.  Others,  however,  have 
not  confined  themselves  within  the  prescribed  limits  ;  and  therefore 
their  solutions,  though  correct  in  themselves  are  not  so  in  reference 
to  these  limits.       

PROBLEMS  AND  QUERIES. 

1.  Draw  a  straight  line  at  right  angles  to  a  given  straight  line 
from  one  of  its  extremities  without  producing  it,  and  give  a 
demonstration  with  as  few  propositions  from  Euclid  as  possible, 
but  still  geometrically  correct. 

2.  If  sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  1,142  feet  per  second,  end  a 
stone  falls  through  the  height  of  16  feet  1  inch  per  second,  from 
what  height  would  a  stone  fall,  whioh  should  occupy  the  same  time 
in  falling  through  it,  that  sound  would  occupy  in  ascending  it  ?<— 

E.    J.   Br.    1^, 

8.  In  the  figure  of  the  47th  Proposition  of  the  First  Book  of 
Euclid's  Elements  (see  figs.  1,  2,  preceding  page),  if  the  points 
F  D,  o  H.  and  X  B,  of  ttie  squares  B  Q,  o  u,  and  c  D,  be  joined, 
the^  will  form  three  triangles— F  B  d,  o  a  u,  and  X  0  B,  which 
are  all  equal  to  one  another ;  required  the  proof. 

4.  In  the  same  figure,  prove  that  the  straight  lines  v  0,  BX« 
intersect  each  other  and  the  straight  line  a  L  in  the  same  point. 

6.  Show  how  the  squares  B  o  and  c  H,  if  made  of  paper  or  paste* 
board,  must  be  cut,  so  that  the  pieces  ma^  be  laid  upon  the  square 
B  B.  and  made  exactly  to  fit  or  cover  it,  without  leaving  any  space 
under  or  over. 

COKEESPONDENCE. 

3b  lAe  Editor, 
The  following  is  an  answer  to  question  4  in  the  Aiithmetie  iMsom 
No.  IV.,  page  68 :— The  nine  digits  may  be  arranged  several  ways  lo 
produce  this  result    Thus: 


(I)               (3)              (») 

(4)              (6) 

(6) 

276             634             4SS 

294             816 

673 

961              169             961 

768             867 

169 

438             673             876 

6 18             493 

884 

James-iU-eelt  Oxford'-ttredf 

Tours  reqieotfolly. 

AprUii,  1853. 

JAMBf  YSBQOflK. 

A  correspondent,  £.  C.  earnestly  suggests  to  us  the  utility  of  giving 
Lessons  on  Toliteness,  and  our  social  duties  to  friends  and  foes,  male 
and  female,  somewhat  in  the  Chesterfield  style.  He  draws  a  contrast 
between  foreign  manners  and  our  own,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter ;  and  instances  a  case  wlicre,  on  two  afternoons  in  the  week,  the 
children  in  schools  are  lectured  on  the  art  of  politeness,  and  tlieir  social 
bearing  towards  all  classes  of  society, — namely,  in  the  Qrand  Duchy  of 
Baden.   He  relates  an  anecdote  of  what  he  witnessed  and  was  asliomed 

of  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  his  countrymen  on  the  quay  at  B . 

American  poUtenees  invited  English  on-lookers  to  inspect  a  ship.  Fe- 
males as  well  as  males  availed  themselves  of  the  ofibr.  The  feibale 
descent  of  the  ladder  in  returning  after  inspection,  exdted  the  xisibill^ 
of  an  English  cfowd  to  the  degree  called  the  horselaugh;  while  Ameii- 
can  politeness.  In  the  ^ape  of  a  common  saUor,  at  once  removed  the 
cause,  and  prevented  the  repetition  of  the  insult. 

As  another  Instance,  which  we  have  often  witnessed  ourselves,  he 
mentions  that  of  a  gentlemen  and  lady  walking  on  the  pavement,  the 
l^dy  being  next  (he  kerb,  and  forced  off  into  the  dirty  street  by  persons 
standing  m  a  knot  on  the  pavement,  or  walking  and  talking  together, 
without  any  regard  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  others,  lie  also 
wishes  the  masses  to  be  taught,  how  to  settle  disputes  among  them- 
selves by  arbitration,  as  is  done  among  the  upper  classes,  rather  than 
by  "  fighting  it  out,"  as  the  phrase  is.  We  think  our  correspondent  is 
right,  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  we  hope  his  abstract  of  his  remaiks 
wiU  bc  taken  in  good  part  by  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Hie  fimoBAJiT's  Habobooe,  a  Guide  to  the  Various  Fields  of 
Emigration  in  all  Parts  of  the  Globe,  is  now  i;eady.  ptloe  6d. 

Dis  lujiexBATED  ExmBixoB  and  JMIaoaxinb  of  Art,  is  in 
oouiae  of  issue  in  Weekly  lumbers,  price  8d. ;  l^ontblv  Parts,  price 
9d. ;  or  if  firrtri"**'f  five  weekly  numbers,  price  lid.  The  fourth 
Monthly  Pact,  prioe  9d.f  contains  a  Portrait  of  the  late  J.  H.  W 
Turner,  S.A.,  damn  by  J.  Gilbert,  and  engraved  by  W.  J.  Linton 
together  with  npwards  of  Ibrty  other  oboioe  illustrations.  The  first 
half-yearly  volume  of  this  troly  2(ational  niustrated  Work  will  be 
published  July  Ist,  in  a  style  of  Unding  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  work,  prioe  6s.  6d.  It  nuy  with  safety  be  assertetl 
that  this  volume  will  ooniain  a  larger  number  of  first  class  engravingif. 
executed  in  the  most  finished  manner,  than  has  ever  previously  appeared 
in  works  of  three  times  the  coat. 

SCRXFTDBE  LlBRART  FOR  THE  YOUNG,  lu   Shilling  VolumCS.— TBC 

flnt  two  volumes  of  this  instncUve  series  of  works,  "The  Lnx  of 
JOSEPH,"  iUustrated  with  sixteen  choice  engravings  and  maps,  ana 
«  The  Taberbacub,  its  Prxbws,  and  Skbvices,'  with  twelve  enfp^v- 
ings,  are  now  ready. 
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THE  POPUI.AR  EDUCATOR. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

jL  W.  (AbefdMii).— He  is  rifht ;  there  ii  a  mljUke  In  the  place  to 
which  he  refen,  which  hue  heen  corrected. 

W.  M.  H.  (Hall).— Sacktillk.— F.  L.  a— Leeeoni  on  the  i«l^t 
Ibey  mention  will  be  giren  u  eooa  u  proper  uraageBieBte  eaa  he 
made 

J.  S.  K.  (Kirhr.  Notts.)— The  words  to  which  he  rcfcn  are  all 
pranonuced  so  that  the  a  in  them  soonds  like  the  a  in  oa,  with  the 
exc^tioa  of  what  may  be  indaded  in  his  && ;  for  this  we  eannot 
answer. 

An  admixer  and  stsdent  at  Newcastle  is  rather  sharp  on  our  English 
(rammartaat  bat  Xewiis  is  no  aathorit/,  neither  is  Cobhett:  and 
If  array  is  on  the  wane.  Uu  has  the  power  to  alter  a  laagaag^  and  use 
will  do  it  too.  As  to  mathematical  instmmeats,  we  can  only  gtre  him 
cor  own  ezpcricaocb— vis-  that  with  a  pair  of  sasall  bow  compassee,  and 
a  common  raler,  or  ktraight-edge,  we  carefoUy  coostmoted  aU  tkt/gtna 
d  the  Elements  of  Eadld.  And.  with  the  addition  of  the  diagonal 
Boale.  we  solred  many  practical  questions  and  problems  dedndble  Dram 
the  same.  In  mensoratioa.  sorreying,  trigonometry,  Ac.  Hie  price  of 
the  email  eoo^MMSsi,  about  three  inches  in  length,  which  served  us  for  a 
geooMtrlcal  pea.  a  pair  of  diTiders.  and  Tarioos  other  parposes.  was 
la.  M.  The  common  ruler,  was  the  beveUed  edge  of  a  diagonal  scale, 
which  cost  about  Is.  i  so  that,  for  about  half-a-ctowu.  we  had  a  ooople 
oflnstmments  that  senred  our  purpoee  fbr  many  a  long  day. 

AxT  (Korthwich).— A  firiend,  under  this  name,  snggesU  that  It  would 
be  well  to  render  the  French  exerdsee  more  useftd,  by  substituting  the 
qaallties  of  diftrent  ol^eeU,  their  orighi.  use.  fee.,  for  uncounected 
aeateaoes.  fcr  instance,  using  the  verb  *■  UTOlr^  and  *  un  cwf."  What 
has  an  egg?  It  has  an  outside,  an  Indde.  a  sarfece,  a  shell,  a  porous 
membrane,  the  white,  the  yolk,  the  embryo  or  germ.  What  shape  has 
the  egg?  .It  has  an  oral  shape.  How  many  eggs  has  the  hen  ?  She 
has  thirteen,  and  perhaps  wil!  haTC  twelre  chickens,  kc  Then  with 
"ttre.**  Where  is  the  hen's  nest?  It  is  in  the  poultry  yard,  where  the 
eock  Is  also.  What  colour  Is  the  eggshell  ?  It  is  white.  What  are 
lUquaUties?  It  is  hard,  yet  porous.  And  so  on.  tUl  the  whole  egg  was 
•xamtaied,  thus  giving  connexion  and  precision  of  ideas,  at  the  same 
time  that  aceuraU  words  were  acquired.  AOerwards  the  same  o^iect 
ayght  be  recapitulated  with  other  Tcrbs*  and  thus  well  Axed  in  the 
BMUSory.  with  flicU  and  observations  worth  treasunng  up.  It  Is  quite 
posdble  to  paok  a  mnltitade  of  materials  In  a  small  box,  If  skUi^tlly 
disposed ;  why  not  written  Ideas  and  words  in  the  mind  ? 

K.  A.  (Dublin).— UU  suggestion  is  a  very  good  one  indeed  i  but  we 
fear  our  subscribers  would  soon  get  tired  of  it.  and  that  woold  defeat 
our  purpose.  There  are  aaany  cheap  publications  on  the  subjects 
he  mentions,  bat  they  are  sultfects  upon  which  we  Intend  to  hare 
papers  ourselves. 

J.  r.  Cos.— A  list  of  the  best  books  on  the  sul^ceU  of  which  the 
various  papers  or  articles  treat  wiU  be  a  dcsideratam  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  supply ;  but  this  must  be  deferred  to  the  doer  of  each 
series,  as  we  wish  our  own  work  to  be  lint  and  ^pedally  consulted  In 
reference  to  any  sul^ect  of  which  It  treats. 

X  W ^u  (Newtown).— When  our  treatise  on  the  French  language 

is  completed,  we  sliall  consider  It  suflkient  In  Itself  to  educate  a  pupil 
in  4hat  language. 

F.  Blaxklkt. — His  Idea  of  an  iateroommuolcaUoo  page  la  very 
good,  and  so  Is  the  sample ;  but  we  prefer  the  idea  of  coffrespoadenoe. 
Botes  and  queries,  under  our  own  control  and  management,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  ciroulation  of  error. 

LivxB. — The  sul^ect  he  mentionB  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  i§  quite  right  In  his  Latin  lessons.  Amare,  to  lotx,  to  be  /md  </, 
expresses  generally  the  love  of  aAction,  whether  with  or  without 
reflection  or  consideration ;  henoe  it  la  distinguiahed  from  dUlgere,  to 
vakte,  to  have  an  t^kfdkm  grovmdeA  on  ttttem,  aa  the  etymology  of  the 
word  impliee ;  for  dlligere  la  derived  from  <ift  and  kgert;  now  ittt  la  a 
prepodtloo  only  uaed  in  oompotUiom^  that  ia,  in  union  with  other  worda ; 
and  It  means  $eparaUlif  or  a^porf;  legere  meana  to  gathtt  or  collect, 
(from  the  Greek  U90*  to  lay),  that  ia,  to  laif  ktgdk&r;  but  as  whatever  la 
UUiogdhercK  txfRegMapanit  peculiarly  ttUemed  or  loeed,  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  verb  diligere  algnlfiea  t9  love  In  a  more  rational  manner 
than  amare  does,  which  marely  Impliea  an  aftctkm  of  the  mind  without 
partfovlar  regard  to  the  grounda  or  the  conaequencee  of  the  paaslon. 
Thia  correapondent  deaervea  high  commendation  for  hla  laudable  deaire 
to  Improve  himself,  and  for  the  meana  which  he  proposed  to  employ  for 
that  purpose.  We  are  glad  to  tUnk  that  our  J<mraal  is  Ukdy  to  prove 
so  serviceable  4o  him. 

J.  rAU8ci.LB  (Kennington).— Bis  edutloB  of  the  8th  qneiy  In  Na 
II.  Is  complete,  and  similar  to  that  Inaerted  in  thia  namber. 

Joseru  Wbbstkb. — Hia  Ingenioua  communication  ia  under  cooddeT' 
ation. 

EUROPA.— Lessons  on  the  ftrst-mentiotted  aul^ject  are  In  actual  pre- 
paration, and  will  aocn  make  their  appearance.  The  other  auldeot  will 
also  occupy  oor  moet  anxtoua  attention  aa  aocn  aa  we  can  allbrd  room ; 
but  really  we  mv<  flnlih  soom  of  tha  lamons  hi  hand  befere  we  b^gia 


1. 


efik 


tbeybotk 


U.  II.  M.  I>.  Camubat  (Ghdtcnham).~Hia  '■'^'■'ur^fufiim  had 
fdien  aside.  We  now  state  that  without  aomc  farther  cxplaBatkm  «e 
cannot  give  a  dedded  anawer  on  the  sul^ect  to  wiiieh  bu  rcfen.  iM 
course,  the  sut^lect  he  Is  anxious  about  will  appear. 

Wm.  Waltox.— He  Is  right  in  his  citfection ;  the  wast  I 
of  must  be  supplied. 

IxDocTua.— We  shall  make  aome  inquiiy  about  the 
suhiect  he  apcaka  of. 

A  Uabo  Wobbeb  ABO  TniBKBB. — The  omlaston  will  be 
The  sol^ects  he  mentioBS  will  be  tnated  of  in  our  pagaa. 

A  Suhaeriber,  at  Biahop-Auckland.  puta  In  a  word  or  two  fee  tte 
ladieaT  departaiCBt  of  our  pages.  With  every  wiah  to  aarvc  the  fair  fex. 
we  fear  that  the  great  ol^hcta  we  have  in  view,  namdy  tlm  iaupfovM^ 
of  the  mind,  and  the  elevatloB  of  the  character,  by  the  difttfca  d 
literatare  aBd  adanee  among  the  people,  wlU  prsdude 
to  meet  her  wlahaa  for  iooe  tisBC  to  ooaae.  Sttll.  If  aha  oaa  vuaUy 
ua  \tj  her  owe  efcrta,  to  dlmeminite  the  fciad  of  InfecBmtloB  ahe 
Ib  a  way  that  we  caa  heartily  approve  of,  we  ahaU  be  clad  to'gife  hs 
MMi*^  eneoafaeam^t  la  the  attemnt. 

C.  BATBa.-— The  almpleat  method  of  ascertalnlBg  the  drewmfoiWDi  d. 
the  earth  at  aay  latitude  (by  which  we  understand  tha  Icai^th  ef  say 
pardid  of  latltade).  la  to  multiply  thedfuumfereaceof  the  ewth  at  tk 
equator,  or  rather  Ita  memi  droumferaBce.  by  the  Bosfcae  oT  dm  ^m. 
latitude.  Otherwise:  In  <*  Kdth  cb  the  Globes,"  there  la  a  table  ef;k 
the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude.  In  geographical  milee»  uonqpuBfci 
to  every  dogvcu  of  latitade,  fkum  the  eqaator  to  the  pdte,  appidit  i. 
the  BiBth  problem  on  the  terreenial  globe.  Tdm  the  Bwiaber  fium  tki 
tabia,  ooneapoBdfaig  to  the  givea  latitude,  and  awltiply  it  by  M«.  tr 
produet  will  be  the  dreumfereBce  required  In  geographical 
convert  them  Into  Brttiah  milea,  eery  meartgt  take 
geographicdmUea,  and  the  «a(r of  tikis  iMttjPort;  thcB  add 
and  the  vrhole  together,  and  the  earn  will  be  the  raq^ilred 
a  email  fraction  ot  the  truth. 

C  L.— There  ia  a  mlatake  tai  the  VoCABOX^uir.  la  page  ts.  t 
No.  HI.,  fer  vtado.  /  cemguer,  read  vi^hi,  I  bind.    In 
diqr  la  a  Btiaprint  for  s<qy.    Aa  to  amoni  and  dIHfere, 
loce.    The  errora  have  beea  corrected  in  Uter 

W.  F.  (Dublin).— The  syllables  ars  written  accoriiBg  to 
daUon,    Why  should  our  DubUa  friends  want  them  spelt  ia  tbe  It 
laaguage?    Not  many  others,  we  are  persuaded,  have  tmy  deaire  10  it 
pussled  wUh  IlallaB  spdllng  In  thdr  aausic  lesanns.     1^  cbaagt  d 
m  (See)  for  2%.  Is  alrsady  explained. 

Cabtabo  (Hounslow). — The  monoehord  could  not  be  aaed  10  set  :te 
**  pattern,"  ualcee  you  could  **  stop"  the  atfiugs  at  the  uppoteted  piam 
very  rapidly.  Flanoa  are  very  coaamealy  tuned  mora  **  bbiui/  that  a 
more  correctly,  la  the  keya  nraat  uaed*  bdng.hi  propcrtloB,  all 
out  of  tune  In  the  others.  The  beet  **  pattera'*  Is  the  voieu  of  a 
ainger.  An  equdly  accurate  one  ia  the  aotea  of  a  wull>played 
If  you  can  atrike  the  right  notes  on  the  plaBO  (taklBf  care  oT  the  ftau  ar 
sharps  pecaliar  to  the  diflerear  keys),  you  can  set  youracif  tbe  *•  patter ' 
from  that  Instrument.  But  let  It  be  only  a  pattern.  Do  not  oIbb  ■«» 
the  piano.  Though  few  persons  can  eay  where  predady  tbe 
are  wroag.  or  to  what  exteat,  by  the  ear  aloae,  yet  dmoet  aay 
fed,  aa  the  general  efltet,  that  they  are  not  eo  true  and 
«*  cottcert  of  sweet  voices."  It  Is  taakr  aad 
perfect  tone  than  in  **  temperameat."  Therefore  you  will 
more  perfect  than  your  piaao>pa(tem.  eapedally  If 
"mental  tVeeX  of  BOlea,"  of  which  Bwre  aaoB.  A 
M^iui  temperament,*  would  be  moat  neariy  right  ob 
Jowtk,  and  the  aeeond  of  the  aode.  The  third  (Me),  tbe 
and  the  aeventh  (Tt),  would  be  considerably  too  sharps 
dion"  or  **  Qerman  concertina."  which  gives  only  one  key.  sad  t^^ 
tuned  **  sweet,"  would  be  useful  for  giving  the  patterw  Ib  tbe  ear- .• 
lessons.  If  youobterve  and  tkimk  you  will  soon  grow  iBdependeBt  of:. 
patten,  and  a  pattern  in  one  key  would  serve  you  for  aBj 

Mich.  RArrxBTT. — The  memory,  like  oth< 
BtrsBgthoBed  by  exerelse.    He  should  CBdeuvour  to 
rales  by  heart,  aad  the  effort  itself  wodd  asalat  greatly  la  peodwda^  fta 
power  of  concentration  In  the  mind.    He  should,  however,  gimiaiii  r« 
degrees,  and  not  attempt  too  much  at  flrsL    Let  bim  b^gte  by 
the  calf,  aad  he  wUl  era  long  be  able  to  eany  the  ball. 

%•  The  inquirica  of  aubaeribera,  wdl-wiahera,  admlran« 
be  be,  are  redly  more  than  we  can  Bwet  iBdhrMuBlly. 
Drawing,  Perapective,  Shadow.  PboBography,  BleelRKBiblagy,  aa^  u* 
whde  range  of  tbe  arte  and  adencea  are  all  expeeted  to  be  fwtaaaifwm 
in  every  aneceedve  number  i  Our  raadere  ought  to  refleut  tbat  aU  tte 
ia  actually  Impoedble.  Puttiag  the  qneetlOB  of  ezpCBee  «Btlf^  mMl 
the  powers  of  men  are  limited,  aad  ttaae  la  poaUvdy  teqahed  ia  bcJC 
every  vaSbj/eei  under  notice  In  Ita  appolBted  order.  Ag^  w« 
that  our  eomspondenta  will  have  patieace.  and  give  sa  time  to 
for  the  proper  arrangeBaent  aad  dIseBminn  of  the  sal^leuta  be  be 
duced. 


Priated  aad  Publlahed  by  Job  11  OAaauu,  Sift.  Btnad. 

LoBdcav->Majrl6.|fl8g. 


/■ 


LESS0M8   IN   ANCIENT    HISTORY.— No.  IV. 


It  it  •  fUt  in  Utbsy,  of  which  ths  jova$  itndent  ihoold 
ncTBT  iMe  tiglit,  that  1>etora  lUte*  and  Ungdomi  lubmit  to 
ibreign  power,  the;  will  be  found,  if  not  outwardlj  kad  riiiUy, 
yet  taeietlf  ind  IntaniaUj  iuid«rmiiied.  The  oooduct  of 
Fiunmetiohiu  tow«rde  the  cute  of  wanton,  which  included 
the  whole  elus  of  the  nobility,  created  the  ntiat  Nlioiu 
diiUion  between  them  and  the  princei  of  the  thione.  The 
diMffeotioa  of  theie  ooblei,  led  Pianunetichiu  to  take  Qreek 
toldien  into  hit  pay,  and  inbmt  the  dofenoe  of  Bffypt  to  an 
umyof  foteiKTvmenjaiariea,  Thii  oircamctaiiee,  togetlxs  with 
the  growing  commercial  inteicocne  with  the  Greeki,  and  tlie 
numbeT  of  Oreek  lettlemenbi  ia  Lower  BgTP'i  *"  pMpered  the 
way  tar  the  aubeequent  conqueat  of  thi*  diTiiioo  of  the  hing- 
dom.  In  fact,  ao  doM  w«a  the  ooniexiMi  between  Greece 
and  Egypt,  and  ao  fully  did  they  coRMpond  in  their  inKi- 
totlona  andptmuitf,  that  in  the  reign  ef  Fummie,  the  ton  of 
HKho,  u  embaaty  wa*  lent  from  the  city  of  Btia,  to  obt^ 


Ha  charge*  Pharaoh-Hopbra  with  the  mMt  eztrtTagutt  jM» 

•0  boaating  of  the  atrength  and  internal  Teaonroei  of  hla  kiog- 
dom,  Biif  notanygodcoulddiipoaaeaahim.  He  then  addrewe* 
bin  under  the  image  of  one  of  thoie  orocodilei  or  monateia 
which  inhabited  the  rirer  of  that  coimtty,  of  whoae  lichea  and 
revenue  ha  ao  loudly  Taunted,  and  tcU*  him,  that,  with  wmtuh 
eaH  aa  a  flahsr  drap  the  fiah  he  haa  hooked,  Qod  would  drag 
him  and  his  people  to  captirity,  where  their  ciroiiiM  would 
&I1  a  prey  to  birdi  and  wild  beaati ; — that  he  ihould  be  nt>' 
jeotad  to  the  Babylonianyoke  till  the  fidl  of  that  great  empire, 
and  dut  eren  aftar  that  oataa&ophat  Egypt  ahould  ffffntiTiuif  to 
be  the  baaeat  of  kingdoma, 

Fat  thirteen  yeara  Nabuchadneuar  had  been  enployed  in 
the  aiege  of  Tyre,  tin  the  head  of  erery  loldier  had  beooaia 
bald  by  th»  oontUnt  wear  and  Motion  of  hii  helmet,  and  Ua 
•honlder  bad  beoome  ptoled  by  the  iMxtj  budeni  whidb  hr 


InabiutloK  firon  th*  Bgyptlan  prieita  fin  the  management  of 
tha  Olympie  gamaa. 

In  the  year,  ■.a.  SM,  Armm,  th*  PRlmaoH^HopHftX  of 
Saripttue,  aacanded  the  throne,  at  a  prinee  dltttngaiihed  for 
hit  martial  proweu.  On  hit  aceeition,  he  hazarded  a  war 
with  the  Phoniciaa  Statei,  took  tb«  rich  city  of  Sidon,  and 
returned  to  Hgypt  laden  with  ipoil.  It  waa  this  aucceai, 
which,  in  all  likelihood,  led  Heaakiah,  king  of  Jndah,  to  form 
an  alliance  with  him  againat  Nebuehadnenar.  The  monarch 
of  Babylon,  having,  with  hU  army,  taken  up  a  poiition  before 
Jenualem,  it  appeara,  that,  to  Telieve  the  city,  which  waa  now 
in  iuch  imminent  danger.  Apnea  marched  hia  forcea  from 
Egypt ;  but  no  tooner  did  he  come  in  aight  of  the  Babylonian 
troop*,  than  hia  courage  failedhim ;  heretreatedwithallhaate, 
and  left  the  Jewa  in  tha  hand  of  the  enemy.  For  thia  act  of 
perfidy,  Qod,  by  the  month  of  hia  terrant  Eiekiel,  dsnonnoed 
the  Mrereat  jadgmenti  on  the  Egypdau  and  their  loreteign. 
TOL.  I. 


ma  doomed  ta  eairf  ia  tailing  tha  neoenary  fiwtileatloiu. 
And  all  thlt  toil  and  endnranoe  ended  in  gettizig  poeteaalon  of 
an  empty  dty,  for  the  Inhabitanta  gradoally  withdraw  till  not 
a  aoul  waa  left  behind,  Nebuchadneixar  then  turned  hia  artna 
agaiitat  Egypt,  at  a  time  when  the  kingdom  wat  being  rent 
atunder  by  internal  lendi  and  diTiaiont,  A  Orecian  colony 
of  Cyrene  having  retn&inwd  themaelrea  by  a  large  addition  of 
their  own  countrymen,  under  their  third  king,  Battna  tha 
Happy,  commenced  an  attack  on  the  neighbouring  Libyan*, 
and  took  poeteaaion  of  their  land).  Andican,  king  of  Libya, 
applied  for  aid  to  Fharaoh-Hophra,  who  aent  a  large  and 
powerful  army  to  hia  relief.  The  Egyptiana  wen  OTerthrown 
with  tremendona  loaa ;  while  those  who  eicaped,  with  a  view 
to  cover  their  retreat,  aStcted  to  aay  that  they  had  been  be- 
trayed bv  their  monarch.  The  people  were  fooliah  enough  to 
believe  theae  fU^tivM,  and  then  ibllawed  a  univeraal  revolt. 
In  vain  did  Aroiea  try  to  taring  baefc  hia  aubjecta  to  a  tenae  at 
thairdaty,    Biiftiend AuaaiitookadTaatageof thiipcfHlai 
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dinlbetion  to  vsmrp  the  tnprame  authority.  He  enlieted  the 
vhole  kingdom  in  hie  iiiToar,  cheUenged  Apriee  to  an  open 
conflict,  came  to  battle  with  him  neai  Memphia,  took  hhn 
priaoner,  treated  him  fat  a  time  with  great  Irinilmiaa  and  ie» 
apect,  hat  the  people  becoming  damorona  for  hia  lile.  he  at 
length  deliTered  Imn  into  theirhanda ;  and  no  aooner  had  the j 
got  pomewion  of  the  ro^  captiTe  than  they  itranf^  him, 
and  committed  hia  body  in^orionaly  to  the  grare.  Thua  waa 
fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  :—«<  Behold !  I  wQl  give 
Fharaoh-Hophja,  king  of  Bgypt,  into  the  hand  of  hia  ene> 
miea,  and  into  tlie  hand  off  them  that  aeek  hia  liie ;  aa  I  gave 
Zedekiah,  king  of  Jndah,  into  the  hand  of  Nebucfaadnesaar, 
hia  enemy,  and  that  wraght  hia  life."*  According  to  Eae- 
kidyf  the  king  of  Babyum  waa  to  leaTe  ^gypt  ao  mined 
and  deaolate  that  ita  watera  ahonld  nm  aa  pnre  aa  oil,  without 
the  feet  of  man  or  the  hoof  of  beeat  to  diatnrb  them;  while 
the  Egyptian  monarch,  ahonld,  like  a  beaat  of  prey,  be  caught 
and  alain,  and  hia  carcaaa  thrown  out  to  the  fowla  of  heaven. 
More  than  thia:— «  place  in  the  lower  regiona  ia  ordered  to  be 
prepared  £»  him  mid  hia  hoet;  while  those  who  buried  the 
alain  are  commanded  to  drag  him  and  hia  foUowera  to  the  lub- 
terraneous  manaiona.  At  ttxe  tumult  and  eommotinm  excited 
by  thia  conamand,  the  infomal  Shadea  are  lenteaented  aa 
roused  from  their  oonchea  to  leexn  the  canae.  They  aee  and 
hail  the  kfaig  of  Egypt,  and  again  lie  down  to  their  alumbera. 
Once  intiodoced  into  thia  immmse  anbterraneoua  carem,  the 
prophet  leada  the  unhappy  prince  all  around,  ahowa  him  the 
gloomr  manaiona  of  former  tyrante,  telle  their  namea  aa  he 
goea  along,  and  concludea  with  pointing  out  to  Pharaoh  the 
place  appropriated  to  him,  and  in  which,  in  the  mSdat  of 
deepots  and  tyranta  like  himself,  he  must  lie  down  for  ever  I 
The  imasery  of  the  nrophet  is  sublime  and  terrible.  No 
feeder  of  taate  and  webng  can  go  along  with  him  in  thia 
Idneral  prooeesian,  and  deaeend  with  him  to  the  r^ft*»Tii*nff  of 
Hadea,  without  being  impressed  with  a  degree  of  awe  ap- 
proaching to  horror  itaelf. 

AjtAsu  who  in  the  yeer  b.o.  669,  aaaumed  the  anpreme 
authoritr,  waa  a  man  of  mean  birth,  but  of  great  abiUtiea.  He 
made  it  hia  first  duty  to  aecure  the  afifection  and  attachment  of 
the  prieathood,  and  then  enacted  lawa  for  the  better  internal 
government  of  the  kingdom.  By  allying  himself  in  marriage 
with  a  Cyrenean  princess,  by  allowing  the  Greeks  to  come  and 
settle  in  Egypt,  or  to  carry  on  an  unfettered  commerce  wiUihis 
own  subjects,  and  by  granting  them  appropriate  aitea  for  the 
erection  of  templea  and  other  aaored  buildinga,  he  attached 
many  of  them  to  hia  person  and  his  throne.  To  ensure  the 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  conquered  the  island  of  Crprus, 
and  exacted  a  tribute  from  the  inhabitants.  On  the  decline  of 
the  Babylonian  power,  he  aimed  at  eetabUahing  hia  mpremaey 
in  Western  Asia,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  C^msus 
againat  Cyme,  the  Persian  monarch.  It  waa  alatal  step.  He  wae 
not  only  defeated,  but  made  tributary  to  the  conqueror.  His 
proud  spirit  could  not  brook  this  humiliation,  and  on  the  death 
of  Cyrua,  he  attempted  to  aaaert  hia  independence.  Cambyses, 
who  now  occupied  the  Peraian  throne,  TOwed  the  deatruction 
of  Amaai8.>  iTnfortonately  for  ^"»»t!f^  and  at  the  moment 
when  he  atood  moat  in  need  of  auccour,  the  «>rtmmM«<i*»  of  y^ 
Oreeian  auxiliariea,  Phanee  of  Hslirsrnassns,  had  aome  priTate 
ernarrel  with  hia  royal  maater,  and  leering  Bnrpt,  embaraed  for 
Ireraia,  and  presented  himself  to  Cambyses,  fust  ss  Csmb3faes 
waa  meditating  the  deatruction  of  the  Egyptian  monuchT.  As 
if  to  beaten  hia  own  ruin,  Amaaia  now  nroke  off  his  alliance 
with  Polycratea,  king  of  Samoa— «  man  whoee  history  was 
made  up  iji  uninterrupted  proeperity  and  success — and  roly- 
orates,  finding  that  he  could  better  dispense  with  the  serrices 
of  Aniaais,  than  Amaaia  coold  dispenae  with  his  succour  and 
help,  threw  himaelf  into  the  arma  of  Cambyaea,  and  cAeed  to 
aasist  him,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  his  expedition  againat 
Bgypt.  The  crieis  came.  But  ere  Cambyaea  Imd  time  to  reach 
tiw  aeene  of  action,  Amaaia  died,  n.c.  625,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
fiMir  yean,  and  left  to  hia  son,  Paammenitna,  a  kingdom  rent 
tad  torn,  and  on  the  point  of  ruin,  by  its  own  intemafdiriaiona. 

Scarcely  had  Paammenitna  aaMnded   the   throne,  when 

Gambyiealaid  aiege  to  Pehiainm,  and  took  it  with  but  little  re* 

■htnnee.     Hia  conijueBt  waa  the  elfect  of  derice.     Haring 

jllaoed  in  front  of  hia  army  a  nimiber  of  animala  which  the 


Egyptiana  held  aacred,  he  thua  deterred  than  from  thioriag 
one  dvt,  or  ahooting  an  arrow,  leat  the^  should  kill  uy  o( 
theee  sacred  animafa.    Psammenitos  waited  his  oppartiinitT; 


and,  haring  raiaed  a  numerona  army,  adTaneed  agamst  Cam- 
byaee.  Bu^  before  the  engagement,  the  Oreeki  who  lemj 
imder  him,  in  order  that  they  might  arenge  the  deiertioii  ind 
tieaiiheij  of  Phanea,  brought  lua  children  into  the  eu^;  ptf 
them  to  death  in  the  prsaence  of  their  feiher,  and  then  diuk 
their  blood.  Thia  awakened  the  indignation  of  the  PenJui. 
who  fidl  upon  the  Sg^ptiana  with  the  utmoat  fory,  udaiitbe 

Kler  part  of  them  m  piecee.  Thoae  who  esc^ed  fled  to 
aphis,  where,  haring  oeen  guilty  of  the  mimier  of  qm  rf 
the  Persian  ambassadors,  Cambyaea  leuewed  his  UMoh,  lad 
spered  neither  rank,  nor  ace,  nor  eeou  He  put  to  detilb  tbe 
diief  of  the  Egyptian  nobEM.  and  reduced  their  witci  toi 
danghten  to  alaTerr.  Paammenitna  waa  not  in  a  positiK*^ 
save  hia  capital,  and  he  himaelf  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cod- 
queror.  At  first,  Cambyaee  aeemed  to  spare  the  life  of  t^ 
captiTe  prince ;  but,  Paammenitna  haring  committed  lami 
to  aome  treachceona  deaign,  he  waa  afterwards  dooneitb 
drink  bull'a  blood,  which  aoted  aa  a  fetal  poi«m.  Theii:^ 
of  the  Egyptian  monarch  at  once  aubmitted  to  CambjtM.  T^ 
Egyptians  were  reduced  to  the  most  degrading  timUt 
their  country  beesme  a  prorince  of  the  Peraiaa  empne;  ti- 
body  of  Amaaia,  their  late  king,  waa  dug  up,  and  maaglel  tin 
burnt;  their  god  Arm  waa  alam,  and  ma  priests  trested  viit 
the  deepeet  i^ominy. 

The  foondation  waa  thua  laid  for  the  most  desdljaitioBil 
animority  between  the  Peniana  and  Egyptians.  On  the  <»< 
side  we  find  the  most  crushing  oppieeaion,  and  on  th«  o^ 


•JmmislisttT.ao. 


flBcUd 


,  the  meet  hopeleaa  rebellion.  Utd  on  by  their  prieithx^ 
the  Egyptiana  frequently  rebelled  againat  the  Penuu :  ts^ 
the  Feraiana,  who  regarded  erery  ecdeaiastlcalhicrtfchjs 
their  natoral  enemy,  puniahed  theee  inaurreetioat  with  ^ 
moat  heartleaa  aererity.  The  Egyptiana  were  oeter  ible '-' 
regain  and  eatahliah  their  independence ;  and  thus  the  diep- 
toned  prediction  of  Eaekiel  waa  Uterally  falfllled:«-"t^<!! 
aaith  the  Lord  Qod  :--I  will  also  deetroy  the  idols,  andl  ^ 
canae  their  imagea  te  ceaae  out  of  Noph  ;f  and  theie  ihili  ^ 
no  more  a  prince  of  t*^    '  ~  ^    '""  "^    *"     ^-*^'^ 

the  land  of  Egypt. 
will  aet  fire  in  2oan., 

And  I  will  pour  my  fury  upon  Sin,f  the  atrvngtK  of  Egypt ;  <^ 
I  will  out  off  the  multituteof  No.  Andl  willset  fireinE^T^j 
Sin  shall  haTO  great  pain,  and  No  ahall  be  roit  ssuiuki.^ 
Noph  shall  haTC  diitreaaes  daily.  The  young  men  of  Ans 
andof  Phibeaethft  ihaU fell  by  tiie  aword;  and  thes«c^ 
ahaU  go  into  captirity .  At  Tehaphneheat)  also  the  diy  t^ 
be  danened  when  I  ahall  break  tnere  the  yokea  of  E|7pt«  '^ 
the  pomp  of  her  atrength  ahall  ceese  in  her.  As  to  ^'  * 
cloud  shall  coyer  her,  uid  her  daughtera  ahsJl  go  into  'ia»  ^ 
tirity.  Thus  will  I  execute  judgmente  in  Egypt,  la^  ^ 
ahaU  know  that  I  am  the  Lord."  How  remarkahlr  ^  ^ 
prepheey  been  accomplished  I  For  more  than  two  ^j^^^Jj"^ 
^eara,  Baypthaa  produced  nothing  great  or  remeAsble  in  w^ 
mg,  wisdom,  or  exploit.  Fkom  the  conqueet  of  CsmbyeM*  tf  ^, 
continued  to  be  the  beaeat  of  kingdoma.  Ti^thont  spnac*; 
its  own,  it  haa  erer  been  aubjeet  either  to  fescifB«*  '; 
alaTca.  It  waa  first  aul^eot  to  the  Babylosiiaaa,  thea  tot- 
PeieiaDa :— alterwarda  to  the  Kaeedoniana,  and  then  to^^ 
Romana :— from  them  it  psaaed  to  the  Saracena,  fron  ^J"^ 
cena  to  the  Mamelacs  or  slave  usuipen,  and  firom  the  Htf^ 
luca  to  Uie  Ottoman  empire,  of  which  it  now  forms  s  p*^ 
eoTemed  by  a  Turidsh  Baahaw  and  twenty  chiefi^  «i**^ 
from  among  the  alaTce  to  the  adminatxatioii  of  public  ai^i^^" 
waa  a  auperstitions  notion  or  belief  among  theEgyptitf^  ^ 
it  ia  decreed  by  the  Fatea,  that  sUtcs  muat  always  nu^f; 
the  natiTes  be  in  subjection.  What  profound  homsge  V  ^ 
omniscient  Spirit  who  sees  the  end  from  the  bei«w''>  ^ 

QunsnoNS  yon  BxAViNAnoir 

Whst  grand  truth  should  the  student  of  history  ever  k(<P' 
mind? 
To  what  did  the  poUey  of  Psammetiehus  lead  } 


•  EMfclel  nx.  ia--19. 


I 


♦  ICcaphii.    |Th«bdt.     fTuif.  the  Metropolis  1b  tb«  tLoMof)^ 
TbebM.    iPclosinm.    ••BcliopolU.   4iBobtttt«e.    |t  Diabse  "i*^ 
where  th«  pi^  "<t  JenaiUh  is  Mid  IQ  have  bcea  pet  to  d««> 
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Wh«n  did  Apxiet  ueend  the  throne,  and  for  what  wai  he  re- 

m&rkable  ?  ,  ^  .  •  v  ^  a 

What  illy  did  he  betray,  and  how  wM  he  pwiiahcd? 

Which  of  the  prooheta  deacribe  the  fate  of  Apnea,  and  by  what 
name  do  they  deaenoe  him  ? 
Who  aucceeded  Neoho,  and  in  what  year  ?  ^ 

What  were  the  chief  featarea  and  erenta  of  hia  reign  ? 
By  what  prinoe  waa  the  throne  and  kingdom  of  Amaaif  en« 

^%hoae  reign  did  Cambyaei  lay  liege  to  Feluiinm,  and  by 
whatatratagemdidhetakeit?      ,^  ,  ,  ^         ,        , 

Did  the  Egyptiana  eter  regain  their  independence  ? 

How  were  they  treated  by  Cambyaea  and  the  Peraiana  ? 

What  haa  been  the  atate  of  Bgypt  and  the  Egyptiana  ainee  the 

Haa  anynaunkable  propheey  be«i  folfiUed  in  their  hUtory  from 

that  time  ? 
What  doea  the  aoeompUahnent  of  inoh  predicUona  prore  ? 


.       LESSONS  IN  LATIN.— No.  VIL 

By  John  B.  Bbibd,  D  J). 

SuBSTAMTZYBB  of  the  fbnrtli  declension  haye  in  thB  noxninatiye 
two  oase-endinga,  one  in  w,  the  other  in  «.  The  nonna  which 
end  in  iw  are  for  the  mof  t  part  maaouline ;  thoae  which  end  in 
u  are  neater,  and  are  indeclinable.  The  m  belonga  to  the  atem. 
With  this  «  are  blended  the  caae-endinga  of  the  genitive  and 
ablatiTe  aingnlar,  and  the  nominatiTe  and  accusatiTe  plural ; 
huaii  and  it  become  « in  tlie  genitive  aingular ;  u  and  9  become 
A  in  the  ablatiTe  aingular ;  u  and  m  become  fl<  in  the  nominatiTe 
and  aocuaatiTe  plural.  The  fourth  conjugation  then,  ia  only 
a  oontraotad  form  of  the  third;  contracted,  I  aay,  that  ia 
ihortened,  aa  when  u  and  «  are  melted  together  to  form  fl« 
the  GtM"  ending  of  the  genitiTe  aingular. 

FOTTBTH  DlOLlKBIOK. 

Sign  fto  in  the  GenitiTe  Singular 
GasK-nnuiaa. 


AVHter. 

Plural, 

OlMf. 

M.andF. 

v. 

OBMt. 

iLandr. 

V. 

Non. 

iU 

a 

Nom. 

1U 

tt& 

Qcn. 

fia 

a 

Gen. 

fitim 

nam 

Dat 

III  or  11 

n 

Dat 

Ibtta 

Ib«a 

Aec. 

Mm 

a 

Aco. 

1U 

OS 

Voo. 

tto 

a 

Voc 

08 

VX 

Abl. 

tl 

n 

Abl. 

Ibna 

Ibfia 

The  fidlowittg  wordc  hare  in  the  dative  and  ablative  aingular 
ddiM  inatead  of  •}«# ;  namely,  icna,  1  a  naaA* ;  aroua,  m.  a  bow ; 
amia,  m.  a  VmSb ;  partus,  m.  a  hirih  or  ofipring ;  laona,  m.  a 
£iAaorMafi^ai0;querens,f.aiioAt;  specus,m«asai¥or^<<o; 
tribus,  t  a trib0 ;  peen,  n.  mUU ;  vem,n.  titpit. 

As  u  belonss  to  the  stem,  ubm  is  tiie  regular  form  in  the 
datiTO  and  ablati?e  plural ;  but  the  u  has  hwm  set  aside  by  the 
oonneoting  vowel  i;  as  in  fruot'4-bus. 

ExAMFua.— FmotvB,  BL  fruU ;  ooma,  n.  a  kom, 

Oamt.     SkiffukBr,       PUaral  MyiAv*.  PhtroL 

V.femBMMf/HM     ftnetaaiAiitti        eomll,aA0m     eoinfik.AorM 
,  6.  frnotOa,  ofJhiU  fimotKitm,  qT/hsiii  eomH,  qfalwm  oamWlm,<ifhorn» 
.  D.  froetttx,  toJhM  fknotlbos,  to/hiUi  ooma,  to  a  horn  0QniXbaa,to  tenw 
A.  tiewoMm^JhtU   th»oWB,JhgUs        cornO,  a  horn      eomttS,  horm 
V.  frnotils,  OJhiU  fraottts,  0  fndU     coma,  0  horn     oomOS,  0  honu 
A.  frttoto,  By  firuU  fhiotIbiia,2y /hiito  coma,  Sya  horn  oomXbOii&yAanw 

Domus,  f.  a  hout§  partakes  of  the  second  as  well  as  the  iburth 
declension :  thus,  from  the  second,  it  has  the  ablative  T^ngular 
in  0,  as  dome,  and  one  form  of  the  genitive  plural  in  omsi,  as 
domsfMsi ;  firom  the  fourth  dedension,  it  has  most  of  its  other 
It  is  declined  thus : 


YOCABVLABT. 


Luctua,  m.  ffHef;  lusoa,  m.  pUiy;  aenaus,  m.  yketty  or  a  aeiiM; 
bestia,  tabeaU;  via,  f.  ttrength,  power;  Tolaptas,  iUa,  f.  pliamre  • 
genua,  Sris,  n.  a  race;  aminii,  a,  um,  bUier;  gratoa,  a,  vm,pkBamif 
thanl^fid;  praedltua,  a,  um,  tniowtd  vftA;  quantua,  a,  um,  JbotOpprflal ; 
puerflis,  e,  loyiah^  ehUdSkt;  aapiena,  aapientia,  aa  an  adjectife,ioiM, 
aa  a  noon,  a  aq^;  eTlto  l^Iaecii;  paro  1,  /  aiate  raoi^,  I  pnxuni 
indulgeo  2,  /<adH^  61  (with  the  datiTe);  f range  3,  Ikroak^  I  over- 
com ;  Buceombo  3,  /  Ue  wder,  lyUUL  to  (with  the  datiTe) ;  libenter, 
adT.  wBtt^;  ausTlter,  awefltilf ;  Tehementer,  ^raot^;  quam,  how 
aagitta,  f.  on  arrow. 

BXBBOXSBS— LiLTXy-BirOLISH. 


Lusua  gratua  eat  pueria ;  Taria  aunt  genera  luaila ;  pueri  libenter 
indulgent  luaul:  nonne  pueria  gratua  eat  luaua?  luaua  eat  mihi 
gratua ;  tibi  eat  luaua  Tehementer  gratua ;  Tiri  gravea  evltant  luaua 
puerilea ;  0  luaua,  quam  auaTiter  animoa  puerornm  delectaa  1  regea 
non  delaetantur  luaupuerili;  aenaua  auntaorea;  aoreamihi  aunt 
aenana;  Tia  aenauum  eat  magna :  est  ne  aenauum  Tia  magna;  Tir 
fortia  non  aacoumbit  aenaiboa  doloria :  aorea  aenaua  habent  beatiae ; 
O  aenaua,  quantaa  Toluptatea  hominioua  paratia  1  animalia  prae 
dita  aunt  aenaibua. 

Bnolzsk-Litin. 

The  feeling  of  pain  ia  bitter ;  ia  not  the  feeling  of  pain  bitter  to 
thee  ?  the  feeling  of  pain  ia  bitter  to  all  men  and  to  all  animala ; 
the  power  of  grief  ia  great ;  the  aage  la  not  OTeroome  by  the  power 
of  the  aenaea;  a  brave  (fortia)  manyielda  not  to  grief;  do  braTe 
men  yield  to  the  power  of  the  aeaaea  ?  0  grief,  how  doat  thou 
oTercome  the  mJnaa  of  men !  boya  willingly  yield  to  play ;  (there) 
are  many  kinda  of  play :  playa  (gamea)  of  all  Idnda  are  pleaaant  to 
boya  and  girla ;  boviah  playa  delight  npt  men;  men  are  not  delighted 


I 


by'boyiah  playa ;  boya  and  men  yield  to  pleaaure ;  how  greatly  ia 
rief  aToided  by  children ;  boya  delight  in  bowa  and  arrowa ;  gkla 
alight  in  needlea. 

There  are  no  adyeotives  which  follow  the  fourth  declension, 
as  there  are  none  wldoh  follow  the  fifth  declension.  Adjectives 
follow  exelusiv^y  the  first,  the  seoond,  and  the  third  declen- 
sions. Yet  nouns  of  the  fourth  and  of  the  fifth  declensions  are 
sometimes  united  with  aidyeotives.  In  declining  nouns  and 
adjectives  so  united,  you  must  take  care  to  preserve  the  proper 
forms  of  both,  and  not  allow  the  one  to  influence  the  other. 
To  aid  you  in  making  the  necessary  distinotionsy  I  supply 
instances  for  practice. 

NOTTNS  AND  ADJIOTIVXB  07  VaJUOUS  DkOUNSIONB. 

BXAMPi^ES^— ICatoraa  fruetaa,  m.  r^M  Jhdl;  flraqoena  coetna,  m.  a 
yiiBoffem^f  matora  fleoab  £  a  f^/g:  debile  genu,  n.  a  weai  Jtnaa. 

Cata,  abigidar, 

Nob.  matmua  froetoa  fteqaena  coetna 

Gen.  matori  fhictCa  frequentii  ooetila 

Dat.  matoro  frootni  fireqaenti  ooetol 

Aco.  matnmm  ftnotom  freqaentem  eoetnm 

Toe.  mature  fhiotna  freqnena  ooetaa 

Abl.  matmo  ftuotn  freqaeate  ooetaa 

Cua,  PJurttL 


Domxu,UB,tahoim. 

Sbvulor.— K.  Domua.  G.  domOa.  D.  domni.  As.  domnm.  V.  doana. 
Abl.  domo.  ifvral.— N.  domna.  G.  domaom  or  domomm.  D.  domibna. 
Ac.  donoa  (rarely  domni).    Y.  domns.   Abl.  domibni. 

Domua  haa  alao  domi,  genitive  aingular ;  bat  domiisnot  used 
except  in  the  sense  ofslAosid;  with  domi,  you  may  connect 
other  words,  as,  domi  tuae,  el  ik^  hom$i  dmni  alicme^  at 

i^aediar  a  ^lowar. 


Kom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Aoo. 

Voo. 

Abl. 

Cam$» 

Norn. 

Qen. 

Dat. 

Aoe. 

Voo. 

AbL 

dbwf. 

Horn. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Aoe. 
Voc. 
AbL 


matmifrnetna 
matnronun  frnetaom 
matoria  ftuotibaa 
matnioa  ftnotaa 
matori  fhiotna 
raatnrla  firnctibna 


Stngvkar, 


maturaflena 
maturae  floda 
matorae  fi^ 
matnnun  flonm 
matora  flena 
natnzitfloa 

matnraaiUna 
matorarnm  flomnn 
matniiaflda 
maturaailcu 
maturae  ficna 
matntia  flda 


PhrniA. 


fteqnentea  coetna 
frequentom  ooetonm 
freqnentibaa  ooetibaa 
frequentea  ooetna 
freqnentca  coetna 
ikequentiboa  ooetibaa 

debile  genu 
debilia  genii 
debili  genu 
debile  genu 
debile  genu 
debili  genu 

debilia  genna 
debillnm  genmim 
debilibu  genibaa 
dabHia  genua 
debilia  genua 
debtUbna  gtalbaa 


Here,  observe,  that  the  regular  form  of  the  dative  and  ablative 
plural  would  be  fieakif  or  flonlNa,  hut  only  M$  is  fonnd  in 
I  good  Latin  ntithon. 
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Fr^mutui,  t»,  m.  a  roarkiff ;  genu*  u,  orut,  n.  a  tme ;  tonitru,  n.  or 
uc,  OL  tkumdtr ;  Tigor,<SrU,  m.  0^OMr ;  fulmen,  loit,  n.  HgbMng;  robur, 
8ru,  n,  iirm^i  multu,  a,  urn,  mucft  or  momr;  Talidns,  a,  am, 
ttrm^i  horrfbilia,  •,A^A(/W,  AorrMe;  terrfbilla,  9,  terrible;  lupplex, 
■uppUcU,  M  aa  a4JeotiTe,  «il»vatfiv,  aa  a  noun,  a  wpptkmi ;  indleo 
1«  /jmM  omI;  reaOno  1,  /  renwnrf,  /wllo;  Tadllo  1,  J  moot  to  rndflro^ 
IvaeObtUi  permBveo  2, 1  moot  greaOif  i  antecMo  3, 7  ^  b^fi^i  exti* 
meaoo  S,  .?>tar ;  fleoto  Z,  I  bend;  proeombo  3,  />liU  down, 

SxaaoniB— LiLTor-BiioLisv. 

Tonitni  tanibtte  anfanoa  hominmn  pennSfat;  aonna  tcmitrfta 
ionua  eat  tanibilia  ?  tonitrOM  framitoa  horilbUla  ait ;  honrlUla  aat 
tonitra;  ftilman  antccadit  tonitra;  mnlti  '.hominaa  azdmaaeimt 
touitnit  tonitru  extim^idtiir  a  mnltif  honinibna;  O  tonitra, 
qaam  horribilia  aat  fremltoa  tana !  domua  rtenat  tonitra ;  ganna 
Tiroram  aunt  Talida;  Tigor  gennnm  indloat  robnr  oorpBrif:  magna 
Tia  ait  ganlboi ;  aftppUcea  proomnbnnt  in  (on)  ganoa ;  0  genua, 
quam  ?alda  TadUaua !  in  genibaa  aat  magna  Tia. 

SlIOLXBB-LATIir. 

Tha  man'a  knaa  ia  atrong ;  atrong  kneaa  have  Tigovr :  are  thy 
Knaaa  atrong  ?  the  woodi  raaonnd  with  tha  horribla  wand  of  than* 
del ;  tha  toand  of  thander  graatlj  moTaa  tha  animate ;  thander  it 
feared  by  atrong  bcaau ;  I  bave  weak  kneee:  haa  joar  father  weak 
kneea  ?  no,  my  father  haa  airong  kneaa ;  I  am  greatly  moTed  by 
machUghtning;  the  roaring  of  tbander  greatly  mofoa  tha  tap- 
pliant!  I  the  aappUant  poinu  out  the  beaotifal  hoaae. 

Summua,  ht^Aatg  mediua,  middU;  imua,  hw$ti/  nUquua, 
rmaining  \  ultimaa,  axtremiui,  Uut,  he.  These  adjactiTea  agree 
in  number,  caae,  and  gender  with  their  noona,  though  in 
JSngliah  they  appear  to  have  the  force  of  nouna,  and  conae« 
quently  to  require  the  conatroetioa  of  noaaa.  Thna  the  Latins 
aaj,  aummoa  mona,  that  ia,  Urn  kighnt  Monntotn  /  meaning,  ih$ 
top  oftk§  MOMMlam,  ih$  highat  part  cf  tk$mamUMih  U«  utamUam, 
that  is,  %phir$  it  m  highut.  I  aubjoia  aome  instancf  s  with  forms 
for  practice. 

Insunces :  ima  qaerous,  1h»  hvttom  oftkeoai;  rei*iquam  opns, 
tht  fVfiMNMfer  0/  tk$  ^Mtl ;  primum  limen,  ti^  edg*  of  the  thrtt' 
koU;  extremum  bellum,  ih$mtd  of  th^  wari  ins  ms  Ter,  (Aa 
h^fimmg  of  apri$ig ;  mediaaestas.  Ma  middk of  nmmor ;  aumma 
aaua,  tko  ntrfaeo  of  th$  wattr ;  intima  philoaophia,  Vi$r«e$$$$i  of 
piUoicphys  rellqua  Ae^rptua,  the  r$tt  of  Bgypi,  Decline  each 
of  these  mstances  accor£ng  to  the  proper  models ;  tltns  :^ 


If  on. 

Gen. 

Dat. 


Yoe. 
▲bL 


nunmimontia 
■imunomonti 
•ommnm  montem 
■amme  mom 
lommomonte 


Kom.  tommi  moates 

Gen.  ranwiomm  montiam 

Dat.  fummii  montibw 

Aoe.  inmmof  montei 

Too.  snmmi  moBtea 

Abl.  nmimit  montibns 


Skigvtar. 
media  aeitaa 
mediae  aeitdtii 
mediae  acetati 
mcdiam  aettatem 
media  aettaf 
media  aestate 

Pfcmd. 

mediae  aeitates 
mediaram  aestatom 
mediif  aettatibos 
mediae  aettatee 
mediae  aettatca 
medils  aestatlboi 


reliqaom  opaa 
reliqui  op£iii 
rtUquooperi 
reliquuB  opos 
reliqnam  opoi 
reliqno  opere 

reliqua  opera 
reliqnornm  operam 
reliqais  operiboi 
reliqua  opera 
reliqaa  opera 
reliqnis  operibos 


mUitary;  eioic ;  ^marim ;  avuuy;  acrid;  iwut;  audaoiouti  mtrm 
tal;  mrtue;  hoetile. 

Commit  to  memory  these  lines  which  compose  the  frminint 
nouns  of  the  fourth  declension, 

.FtaaiRlnes  these mmni in «if:  trlbui,  sew ,  portiouf. 
Soemi,  nonu ,  socrw,  aniif :  idi»,  querow ,  flow,  maaw. 


So  in  Englishyinsteadof  '*  the  middle  of  summer,"  wesayafter 
the  Latin  manner,  mid-summer,  that  is  middle  sunmier  i  alio 
mid*day ;  mid-night ;  mid*way,  ftc. 

The  atudent  ia  required  to  find  out  Engliah  words  deriTed 
€rom  the  Latin  words  just  used ;  and  the  iiatin  words  deriyed 
from  the  English  wordls  which  follow : 

AmU;  archery;  partmitioH;  peeiiUar;  fructify;  domettie; 
aHmate;  eeiuual ;  toUtpttuary;  yeaerie  ;  gratefui;  puerUe;  tioeot ; 
wariomtly;  nature;  anteeedent;  vaeiOatiim, 

With  these  English  words,  other  English  words  are  oonneeted 
so  that  when  you  know  the  import  ox  these,  you  eaaily  learn 
Ihe  import  of  the  conneetedor  related  terms.  Thus  from  the 
•djectiTe  aeuie  comes  the  adverb  amtely  and  the  noun  aeutmieae ; 
with  the  verb  alienate  is  connected  the  noun  alien ;  voh$ptuary 
has  corresponding  forms  in  volupiwme  and  vohiptoutnete ;  grate" 
ftU  ^o  haa  gratiinde  and  gratefully. 

Find  the  Latin  terms  which  occur  in  the  instructions  in  the 
third  declension,  from  which  are  derived  these  English  words ; 
namely:  to  err;  maternal;  guttural;  terrify  (the  fy  represents 
the  Latin  facio,  /<lo  or  eauee) ;  nominal;  corpulent;  Jloral;  car- 
i^nali  hminaut;  dccorout;  to  judge;  to  reign  si  l^al ;  gregariom  ; 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.->-No.  YH 

CASES  OF  NOUNS— CoitffiittAf. 

In  voEMim  lbssons  we  stated  that  noona  have  two  NuMBiaa, 
thealngalar  and  the  plural ;^three  Ghuiaau,  the  mascBline,  the 
ftaninine,  aad  the  neater;  aad  three  CAsaa;  the  JVbMmafitt, 
denoting  the  name  of  a  pcisoa  or  thhigv  or  the  sulirjeet  of  a  pro- 
position ;  the  Pooeoeeioe,  denoting  relation,  ownership  or  poasession ; 
aad  the  Ol^eeiivo,  which  ladicataa  the  object  of  some  act.  We  pro- 
ceed to  apeak  mors  partiealarly  of  this  latter. 

Taa  Objictitb  uxaa  of  Nouns  describes  a  person  or  thing  that 
ia  the  object  of  any  parsnit,  or  of  say  action  that  another  person  or 
thing  performs.  Suppose  yon  were  to  read  of  lome  geatieman 
who,  on  returning  to  his  home,  found  his  little  girl  ssleep  on  the 
ground,  exposed  to  a  strong  wind,— ^*  He  l^ed  her  up,  aad 
placed  her  on  m  chair,  and  then  he  wrapped  a  cloak  rowM  her** 
In  this  case  the  gentleman  might  hare  eitiier  of  the  pronouna  he 
and  him  applied  to  him,  and  the  littie  girl  eitiier  of  the  pronouns  eke 
and  her.  cut  it  would  have  been  both  incorrect  and  vulgar  to 
have  ssid,  "  him  lifted  her,"  or  '<  him  lifted  sAe,"  or  Ami  wrapped 
a  cloak  round  <Ae/'  In  correct  composition,  when  tiie  worda  he, 
him,  ehe,  and  her  are  used,  we  shall  find,  on  eiamination,  that 
when  eomething  ie  done  to  apereon,  the  pronouna  JHm  or  her  are 
used ;  but  when  a  pereon  doie  eomething,  the  pronoans  he  aad  ehe 
are  generallv  employed.  The  geatlemaa  ^'lifted**  hie  daughter 
^tfaat  was  doing  something  to  her ;  aad  u  the  gentleman  dM  it, 
it  waa  proper  to  say,  '*  he  lifted  her  i**  her  is  the  objective  caae  of 
the  pronoun  tAe.  Again,  the  word  "lifted"  describes  enaction 
which  produces  an  effect  on  aometidng  which  ia  the  olffeet  of  the 
action :  the  gentieman  is  the  doer  of  the  act  of  lifting  the  girl  ia 
the  obfeet  on  which  the  action  takea  effect.  A  verb  aueh  aa 
"  lifted"  is  called  a  iraneitioe  verb,  aad  must  have  an  object  after 
it,  which  is  put  in  the  oijectioe  cam.  A  prepoeition  sJso  oaaaes  a 
noun  or  pronoun  immediately  following  it  to  be  In  the  obfeciioe 
case ;  as,  *'  he  wrapped  a  cloak  round  her :"  the  noun  or  pronoun 
in  anch  cases  is  the  object  of  some  relation  expressed  by  the  pre- 
position; the  preposition  ** round"  shows  tiie  relation  of  the 
doak,  or  the  wrapping  of  it,  to  the  child.  The  nouna  ^^cloalf*  and 
"  chair "  are  alao  oonaidered  to  be  in  the  objective  ease ; — the 
doak  haa  the  eetion  of  wre^pkag  dooe  to  it;  aad  the  cAair  ia 
ahowa  by  the  prepodtloB  ''  on"  to  be  ia  a  oertaia  relatioa  to  tbs 
chihL 

la  Bonas,  the  aomioative  sad  objective  esses  an  alike ;  aa  may 
be  aeea  ia  the  foUowiag  seateaoe,— 7%e  hear  hit  the  maa/'  Hera 
hear  Is  ia  the  aomiaative,  aad  man  ia  in  the  objective  caae; 
but  the  sentence  msy  be  so  turned  aa  to  reverse  the  caaea,  while 
it  still  hss  the  same  meaning :  thus, — The  man  woe  hUten  by  the 
hear;  in  this  sentence  man  is  the  snbjeot,  or  nondaative ;  baer  is 
la  the  objeetite  esse,  beiag  pat  ia  that  caae  by  the  prepo^ioa  by; 
yet  there  ia  no  diange  In  the  worda  man  or  heir  by  whidi  tiie 
objectlTe  caae  may  be  distinguished.  Perhaps,  strictly  epeakmg, 
there  Is  no  objective  case  in  tiie  English  aoun,  though  there  is  in 
the  pronoun;  sad  some  writers  on  English  Orammsr  omit  the  ob- 
jective caae  altogether;  but  in  considering  the  fom  of  sentences, 
and  the  nature  of  the  varioua  rdatioaa  which  esisl  amoag  their  parts, 
it  is  useftil  to  aiake  the  diatiactioa  in  moaninyi  though  it  may  aot 
be  made  inform,  espedslly  aa  the  distiaetion  ta  form  is  stOl  re- 
tained ia  the  proaonaa. 

The  objective  case  generally >^/2oi0ff  what  sre  called  tranaiiivo 
verbe  and  participles,  and  prqiositions  ;*  as,  honesty  pays  dehte; 
fraud  increaies  them ;  or,  praise  Him  from  wham  all  bleaaiaga 
flow ;  there  are,  however,  exceptions :  in  the  following  sentence 
the  noun  precedee  the  verb  which  puts  it  in  the  objective  caae  r— 
"  Whom,  therefore,  ye  ignoranUy  worship,  him  declare  I  unto 
you." 

Remember,  then,  that  a  noun  ia  in  the  objective  caae  when  It 
haa  some  actum  performed  upon  t  by  a  transitifc,  or  aotivay  verb 

•  Theie  will  be  ezplalaed  ia  Ihtme  lenoaa. 
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preeeding  it,  or  when  placed  in  relation  to  something  else  b j  a 
preposition  pnt  before  it ;  in  most  instances,  when  it  follows  tmrne- 
dui^y  afUr  an  actiTe  Torb  or  a  preposition.  In  the  example 
giTcn  above, — **  Tht  man  wob  hUtem  6y  ike  bear;  the  man  has 
an  action  performed  upon  him»  and  yet  man  is  not  in  the  objective 
case.  You  will  obser? e  that  the  word  man  is  placed  before  the 
verb  describing  the  action,  and  that  it  is  eridentlj  the  subject  or 
nominathe  of  the  senfesnoe.  If  we  were  to  substitute  a  pronoun 
for  the  noon  man,  it  would  be  the  pronoun  he.  The  Terb  in  this 
case  is  said  to  be  patahe  and  not  aetive. 

The  objectiTe  case  of  the  pronouns  are,  me,  Mm,  her,  iis>  tkem, 
and  wkom.  In  the  pronouns  jfou  and  U,  the  nomlnatiTe  and 
objectiTe  cases  are  alike. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  person  when  askad,  who  it  thersf  to 
answer,  it  is  me ;  this  is  an  error  $  the  answer  iJiould  be,  U  u  Is 
or,  it  if  Henry,  or  whaterer  your  name  may  be.  If  it  were  right 
to  say,  it  is  me,  it  would  also  be  right  to  say,  me  is  here ;  yet  no 
one  would  say  so,  except  an  tnlknt  just  lisping.  It  it  wrong,  also, 
though  common,  to  say,  u»  two  will  go  for  it  ;~it  should  be,  we 
two  will  go  for  it.  It  sounds  still  worse  for  a  married  man  to  say, 
I  and  Aer  win  attend  to  it ;  it  should  be,  I  andsAe,  dec. ;  but,  I  and 
my  wife  would  be  eiiii  better.  It  is  equally  erroBcous  to  say  to  we, 
instead  txt  tone. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  cases  of  aoims,  tLs  following 
mode  of  ascertaining  them  may    e  stated. 

answers  th* 


The  KoMINATtTB 

The  PossaBSiTB 
The  Objectits 


n 


quet:%ms  Wkof  or  whait 

Whoeef  or  o/whait 
Whomf  or  whatt 


If 


ExAiCPLB :  Oharlee  Perkine  a.  V  netf  ha  maeter'e  iauyhier. 
Who  married  his  master's  daughter  i 

Charlee  Perkine the  NomlnatiTe. 

Whote  daughter  did  Charles  Perkins  marry  ? 

HU  matter  t Uie  Possessfre. 

Whom  did  Charles  Perkins  marry  ? 

Hie  meuter'e  daughter the  ObjeeUre. 

In  the  following  sentsnoe  fromSbekspeare,  all  the  caeee  may  be 
found :  let  our  pupils  search  them  out,  and  assign  to  each  its 
proper  name : — 

"  As  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown;  the  Poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

By  DscLiNsiON  of  Novkb  is  shown  tha  inflections,  or  cliangesf 
to  which  nouns  are  subjected.  A  noun  Is  said  to  be  declined  when 
it  is  gone  through  in  order,  so  as  to  exhibit  its  different  parts. 
h,  few  examples  are  given  as  follows  :•— 


In  the  mist  the  ravens  hover. 
Peep  the  wild  dogs  from  the  cover, 
Screaming,  croaking,  baying,  yelUng, 
Bach  in  his  wild  accents  telling, 
'  Soon  we  feast  on  dead«and  dying, 
Fair-hair'd  Harold'ailag  is  flying/ 

Many  a  crest  on  air  is  streaming  ; 
Many  a  helmet  darkly  gleaming ; 
Many  an  arm  the  axe  uprears, 
Doom'd  to  hew  the  wood  of  spears 
All  aiong  the  crowded  ranks, 
Horses  neigh,  and  armour  clanks ; 
Chieis  are  snouting,  clarions  ringmg, 
Louder  still  the  Bard  is  singing, — 
*  Qather  footmen,  sather  horsemen. 
To  the  field,  ye  Tauant  Norsemen  !*  " 

QussTioxrs  ON  thb  FoaBoonro  Lbssov. 

What  is  meant  by  the  objective  case  of  nouns  ? 

Do  the  nominative  and  objective  eases  resemble  each  other  ? 

In  what  connexion  do  aetive  verbs  and  participles,  and  pro* 
positions  stand  to  the  objeotite  case  ? 

Give  an  example. 

TV  hat  are  the  objective  eases  of  pronouns  ? 

Is  it  correct  to  say,  "  Us  two  will  go  for  it  ?"    If  not  oorreot 
what  should  be  said  ? 

How  may  the  cases  of  nouns  be  asoertained  ? 

In  what  case  are  nouns  answering  to  who  ?  or  what  ? 

Fumith  an  example  illustrating  the  three  cases. 

What  is  meant  by  declining  a  noun  ? 

Decline  the  noun  "  Parent." 

Point  out  the  nouns  in  the  verses  at  the  end  of  this  Lesson. 


Nominative  case 
Possessive  case 
Objective  cast 

Smyular* 

Man 

Man's 

Hsn 

Pluml. 

Men 

Men's 

Men 

Nominative  ease 
Possessive  case 
Objective  ease 

Parent 

Parent's 

Parent 

Parents 
Parents* 
Parcnta 

Nominative  oaso 
Possessive  ease 
Objective  ease 

Book 

Book's 

Book 

Bookr 

Books* 

Books 

Nominative  case 
Possessive  case 
Objeotive  case 

Huter 

Hester's 

Master 

Haste  s 
Masters* 

Masters 

LESSONS   IN  FRENCH.— No.  VIL 

By  Professor  Loma  FAiavBLLB,  LL.D. 

Sbction  XT. 

1.  AdQectiyea  and  tdiwrba  are  always  compared  in  French, 
as  the  J  often  are  in  BngUahi  by  means  of  adverbs. 

Plus  bean,  plus  souTsnt.  andeomerj  t^ftenet, 

2.  The  oomparatiTe  of  equality  it  expressed  by  : 

Anssi^qne,  )  before  an  a^jeetive,  an  adrerbi  or  a 

As,  or  ne  miieA— «m    j     pronoun. 

Attsi  alffl4  que  ion  f^^  Aemeuhlooedaekie brother. 


Mmanifpenoaeaepene, 
Am 


In  the  following  lines  there  are  filtte  common  nouns ;  a  hick  If 
our  first  lessons  on  nouns  be  remembered,  our  pnpila  will  htfe  nr 
difficulty  in  fining  out. 

Man,  like  a  flower,  at  mom  appears, 
And  blooms,  perhaps,  a  few  short  years  *. 
The  flatterer,  Hope,  still  leads  him  on 
In  quest  of  pleasure,  finding  none  \ 
Or,  if  he  finds  It  for  a  day. 
It  soon  takes  wings  and  fliet  away. 

In  the  following  passage,  firom  8ir  Walter  Scott,  nount  will  be 
found  in  ilmost  every  line  :— 

'*  The  sun  is  rising  dimly  red, 
The  wind  is  wailing,  low  and  dread ; 
From  his  cliff  the  eagle  sallies ; 
LeaTeitbe  wolf  hit  darkaone  TaUiet ; 


Autant  de  crayons  qnede  plames. 
Antant  de  soicnoe  que  de  modestte. 

3.  The  comparatiTe  of  superioiity  it  ezpretted  by  : 
Mw^^^ten,    J  ^^^''^  '"^  a^ectiye,  an  adrerb,  or  a  pronoun. 

II  est  plus  dodle  que  eon  fMre.     BekmortdodlktkamMeWolktr, 

Plus  de  bont<  qua  de  Jugemenft.       More  goodneee  than  Judgment, 

4.  The  eomparatlTe  of  inferiority  It  expretted  by : 

Pat  ti ;  pat  autti ;  moint— que,  )  before  an  a^jeetire,  an  ad- 
Ifeteo;  noteo\  leee — tkeu^  J  Terb,  or  a  penonal  pronous 

Voas n*6tes  pas  si  grand  que votrs    Ton arenoteotidlae your eieter, 

aoeor. 
AestmoinspoUqaesoneoasin.         SeieleetpoUte  than  hie  ameki 

.  before  a  tub- 
Iftt  tent  de ;  pat  autaat  de ;  motna  de— que  de  j  stantiTe,  ade- 

)  monatratiTe, 
fr^teommehf  or  eo many;  leee;  fiwer-^^than        I  or  postestiTe 

'  pronoun. 

11  n'a  pas  tant  de  oonrsge  que  de   Be  hm  net  eo  .«irttl  coumge  ai 

patienesk  petienoL 

nanrainsd'aigentqQedtritnde.      Sekae  leee  money  than  meat, 

6.  Tout  autant— que,  it  uted  for  pute  ae 
juet  ne  mmeh^  or  ae  many, 

J'tn  al  tout  autaat  qui  TOW,         i  have  gfdkMmmym  yon. 


^ 
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Essun  OP 

Aycs  ion  Mtant  dt  ]l?ntngiai^ 

qae  de  Uttm  iuUlns  f 
J*ea  ai  toot  sntaBt. 
J'u  utant  di  oeox-d  got  da  oaoz- 

liL 
n  eit  iiuri  hinranx  que  tool. 
▲?a  Y«u  plsi  d'uilettai  qot  da 

pUtar 
J*al  plna  de  eevz-d  qua  da  oavs-lk 
Kat-U  plua  cnmplalaant  qoa  aaa 


LaFna^aia  »>i41  noina  da  UfOMi 

qnadafrnita? 
n  a  molBa  da  Ufiaa  qoa  daaaai- 

aerita^ 
n  n'a  paa  antaatdaMiz-cl  qM  da 

eaiiz*lkf 
£a  a-t-il  mollis  qoa  foln  frteaf 

n  en  t  tout  sntaat 


HiaMyoiiai 

ttaiamhooiat 

Ihiwt  OB  aiomf  tif  ikutMiff  Aaai. 


A  ir  oi  iMmr  at  yov 


A»aior>oM(^iiyttiiMiti^gfy 


Bkka»  mai  m 


qf  Haw  flfcf 


Ite  *a  tei  (<^  ttoii)  OcM  imr 
JSreteisuJIeai 

Maii,*«,Miie.  Far,  m.  Itmi. 

OcHuaga,  B.  Awfui^f      Ptanaga,  n.  cka0& 

Davaatac*.*  aiore.         HoUandaia.  n.  JMk^  Mar<ctaal,B.NabbBriCl. 

I>r^>,  m.  elofiL  Man.  Xodaatia,  1  modt^, 

Baiiami.  m.  CMMy.        Italian, -^a^ilaKan.       8oia,<^«Afc. 

Bapagiiol,<-«,4panianLJardla,itt.  001dm.        IMaiaary. 

I.  Etw  Tona  anaii  ocmtent  que  Totze  frten  ?  3«  Je  fuit  auii 
content  que  Totn  frtee.  3.  Votre  ptee  «-t-U  aata&t  da  eooiage 
qae  de  modeatief  4.  H  a  znoina  da  modeatie  one  de  courage. 
6.  Le  Ubraire  a-t-il  anient  de  mannamita  que  d  eataapea  )  6. 
B  a  plua  de  ceUea-d  que  de  ceoz-Uu  7.  A-t>il  autant  d'amia 
one  d'ennemia )  8.  U  a  plna  de  ceox-d  qne  de  cenx*Ik.  9. 
A*t-il  antant  de  pain  qne  de  fromage  }  10.  H  a  tout  antaat 
de  celoi-ei  que  oe  eelm-lk  11.  Le  mar^chal  a*t-il  plna  de 
chevaux  que  TOtre  frire.    12.  II  en  a  plna  one  mon  pte  et 

Slue  ^ue  mon  fthtt,  13.  N'aTes  toub  paa  void  ?  14.  Noot 
lonsienr,  je  n'ai  paa  firaid,  j'ai  trti  cnand,  15.  Atm  Tona 
denx  manteanz  de  drap.  Id.  J'en  ai  nn  de  diap  et  nn  de 
Telouia  bleu.  17.  K'ayes  foaa  paa  plna  de  Tenea  one  d'aaai- 
ettea^  18.  Nona  en  aTona  daTantage.*  19.  Lemaraohal  a-t-il 
plna  de  t&K  qne  d'ader  ?  20.  H  n'a  ]>aa  antant  de  oelni-ci  qne 
de  celni-llk  21.  H  a  moina  de  celni-d  one  de  celni-4a }  22. 
Lea  HoUandaia  ont  ila  de  beanz  lardina  r  28.  Lanza  jardina 
aont  txte  beanz.  24.  Lea  jardina  oea  Italieni  aont  plus  beaux 
vpM  cenz  dee  Bepagnola, 

KiwrmiB  SO. 

1.  Are  yon  more  attentiTa  than  your  aiater }  2.  I  am  not 
BO  attentive  aa  your  brother.  8.  BLare  tou  more  courage  than 
my  brother?  4.  I  hare  j^nite  aa  much.  6.  Haa  the  black- 
amith  aa  much  money  aa  iron  \  6.  He  haa  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former  [Sect.  8,  R.  6].  7.  Haa  he  more  modeaty 
than  the  Spaniard?  8.  He  haa  more.  9.  He  hai  more  than 
TOUT  friend^e  aiater.  10.  Are  yon  not  odd.  Sir  ?  11.  No,  Sir, 
Dot  I  am  afraid  and  aleepy.  12.  Haa  the  Dutchman  sme 
dieeae  than  the  Italian }  18.  He  haa  more  cheeee  and  more 
money.  14.  HaTc  Ton  aa  much  Enfflish  dlk  aa  Italian  ailk  ? 
16.  I  hare  more  of  thia  than  of  that  16.  Who  haa  more 
friends  than  the  Spaniard  ?  17.  Tour  friend  haa  more.  18. 
Haa  the  Spamard  aa  much  of  your  money  aa  of  hia  ?  19.  He 
haa  leaa  ox  mine  than  of  hia.  20.  Haye  we  more  ailk  doaka 
than  doth  doaka)  21.  We  haye  more  of  these  than  of  thoae. 
22.  Haye  you  good  doaka?  28.  Yea,  Sir,  I  haye  good  doaka, 
flood  hau,  and  good  leather  dioes.  24.  Haye  you  more  platea 
tbm  dishes?  26.  I  haye  not  more  platea  than  diahca;  out  I 
haye  more  glaasea  than  plates.  28.  Are  yon  not  yery  odd  ? 
Hfl.  No,  Sir,  I  am  ndther  cold  nor  warm.  28.  Haa  your  car- 
penter wood }  29.  Tea,  Sir,  he  haa  wood,  money,  dieeae,  and 
meat  80.  Who  haa  more  moneythan  the  carpenter  ?  81. 
The  Diknuyur.  has  more.  32.  who  has  more  engrayings 
than  book*  .-  ZZ»  The  bookseller  haa  more  of  these  than  of 
Jiese.  84.  Are  yon  aa  attentiye  aa  your  friend  ?  86.  I  am 
more  attentite  than  my 


*  DavanUfa  neau  aiorf.    It  can  narar  ba  plaaad  bafaaa  a  aaoB :  It  suy 
ea  isadiaslaad  of  Flni»  at  tba  cad  «f  a  iealaBsa. 


Sacnoii  XVL 

OOMPAXISOV— BirooxB,  ftc 

The  snperlatiye  abaolnte  is  formed  by  pladag  ti^  Soit»  or 
bien,  Myy,  before  the  a4jectiye  [{  14, 11]. 

Oca  chandaHan  Mnt  tite  otflaa. 

Kotia  talllaar  est  fatal  obUgaaat.     Oiriaaarif 

2.  The  snperlatiye  relatiTe  is  formed  by  adding  tha  aitidc 
le,  la,  lea,  to  a  comparatiye  [{  14  (9)]. 
Yetre  Basra  eat  kplasaayaat  da  touSb  Yq 

8.  Encore  ia  need  in  French  in  the  aense  of  Man*, 
any  Mara,  rtig   Med  alBrmatiydy  end  interrogadydy,  6atf  mk 

AfasyoeseBoondaeaf^?  Hmogyamm^wunc^g^f 

Jid  anoQia  da  eaU  /teaa  wurt  (or  tome  wurt} 

Jiaa  at  aaeora.  /AaMaoaMaior«,oraonMlq^ 

4.  Ne— plna  is  used  in  the  sense  of  mi  m$  mmr$^  and  m 

Jan'alptaadeUma.  ItaMW 

Jea'alplaadaehooolat  Ikm$M 

6.  N»-gnbe  meena  M  liUk^  hu/m». 

Ja  B*ai  gatoa  d'aaris.  /i 

Ja  B*ai  ai  gokra.  /i 

6.  The  pcoBonas  moi,  lol,  Ini,  enz,  are  used  inatead  q£  tki 
nominatiye  prononna  je,  tn,  il,  ils,  after  the  f«a  of  a 
paiison,  and  when  the  yerb  ia  understood. 

▼oea  Hae  plsabiaiaaa  qae  moL      TmmtkofpkttkamL 
Toes  ares  piss  da  m£rtta  qaa  tad.    Ton  hm$ 

B^UK;  OF  BZAKFUi. 

est  fatal  obUgaant    ronraMnAonCA 
daaaaiBivoBa.       TkMUtkthegtffOim 

W*  hmt  tome  more  (or 
Tom  kme  US  (ar  pi) 


daafariqMi? 


La 

n  B'aB  a  plaa. 

n  B'a  plaa  da  fariqaas. 

n  B*aB  a  gokra. 

na'aBaplnagoka. 

Ja  n'ai  gakn  da  llTraa. 

Avaa  Toaa  plaa  da 

n  a  motatf  da  ooeiaga  qaa  aaol. 

Oomfalanda 


qae  Id  7 


Oofveot^  ^ 
Credit*  UL 
fiaaaeoap, 
Boyar,  iteinr. 


iUutko 
He  hot  m 
IUka»w> 
JTekoMb^Aw. 
He  kae  Uajtw  kft, 
/AowMyheAaols. 
Htutpouwiore 
He  koM  ko9  eom^oge 
HomwumifdoUan 
have  pom  l^f 

SZXECXSB  31. 

Vatia,  B.  ni|itaa.  flsar,  t, 

Kltea,fni0ce.  Salada,  f 

KoaTallaa,  t  nmot,  Taate,  t 

Qnal, vMch, lolUcft one  Tboa^oO. 

SaTaat  •«,  taawtit.  TlUa,  1 


kA 


n 


1.  YotitdictioBnaire  eat  Otrte  correct?  2.  H  eat  plna  ccr- 
reet  qne  edui  de  Boyer.  8.  Votre  dictionnaire  eat  le  plai 
correct  de  tona.  4.  Qud  est  le  meilleur  de  ces  Jardisia  ?  6, 
Cdni-d  est  le  meUlenr  de  tons  les  jardina  de  la  yiUe.  6.  Ar^ 
youa  encore  de  I'argent  ?  7.  Je  n^d  plus  d'argcnt,  maia  j'x: 
encore  du  credit?  8.  Ayona  nous  encore  de  la  Mlnde?  i. 
Nous  n'en  ayooa  plus.  10.  Nous  n'ayons  plna  de  yiandt. 
11.  Qui  en  a  encore?  12.  Mes  frtees  et  mee  aoBttra  en  od: 
encore.  18.  Bn  ayea  youa  encore  beaucoup  ?  14.  Je  n'en  & 
plna  gntae.  16.  Votie  tante  a-t-dle  plus  de  robes  qae  y^tn 
nitee  ?  18.  BUe  n'en  a  pas  beaucoup.  17.  Votre  neTea  est  i 
plus  aayanl  one  yoCre  nitee  ?  18.  U  n'eat  pas  anaBt  aay»t 
qn'dle.  19.  £Ue  est  plua  sayante  que  Ini.  20.  Ayea  Tooa 
encore  froid?  21.  Je  n'd  plus  frold,  j'd  bten  dmod.  SL 
N'ayea  yona  plna  de  nonydles  ?  28.  Je  n'en  d  plus.  24.  & 
ayes  yona  beanoonp  ?    26.  Je  n'en  d  gn^re. 

BzsBcm  82. 

HseyonzbrotlMrnyery  gooddietioaary?  2.  Hia dieti<mafy 
ia  not  yery  correct.  8.  Haa  your  frrther  more  courage  than  ke*? 
4.  He  has  much  nuve  courage  than  your  nephew.  6«  Haia 
your  brothea  credit  ?  6.  They  haye  but  little  credit*  l>Qt  thaf 
have  money.  7.  Is  your  aunt  obliging  ?  8.  My  anat  ia  yoy 
obliging  ?  0.  Haye  you  atill  books,  pens,  and  p^^  f  10.  i 
haye  no  more  books,  but  I  haye  still  good  pens  aad  ezc 
SngUshpi^cr.  IL  Who  hM  still  paper?  U.  Ih«fea» 
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but  my  brother  has  some  more.  13.  Hare  you  any  news. 
Sir  i  14.  No,  Madam,  I  haye  none  to-day.  15.  Haye  you  as 
much  wood  as  my  brother's  son  ?  16.  I  have  more  than  you 
or  he.  17.  Are  you  still  wrong  ?  18.  No,  Sir,  I  am  no  longer 
{pM  wrong,  I  am  right.  19.  Are  your  sisters  still  hungry  ? 
20.  They  are  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty,  but  they  are  suU 
sleepy.  21.  Is  your  nieoe  as  learned  as  he^  22.  She  is  more 
learned  than  he  and  {que)  his  aunt.  23.  Haye  you  no  newi, 
Sir  }  24.  No,  Madam,  I  haye  no  more  news.  26.  Who  has 
news  i  26.  I  haye  no  more.  27.  Haye  you  them  all  ?  28. 
Yes,  Sir,  I  haye  them  all.  29.  Has  your  aunt  much  of  it  left? 
30.  She  has  but  little  more  of  it  ?  31.  Has  your  brother  any 
more  English  horses  ?  32.  He  has  no  more.  88.  He  has  two 
more.  84.  Haye  you  a  handsome  French  shawl  left }  85.  I 
haye  no  more  French  shawls,  but  I  haye  an  EngUsh  one. 

Sscnoir  XVIL 

1.  The  adyerbs  of  quantity,  combien,  houf  mimA,  how  mtmy ; 
trop,  too  mtMA,  too  many  ;  beaucoup,  mueh^  manff  ;  asses,  onou^h  ; 
peu,  Kttk/ftws  gufere,  6tU  little,  fewi  and  the  word  pas, 
meaning  no,  when  coming  before  a  noun  or  an  a^jectiye,  are 
followed  by  the  preposition  de, 

Combien  deflennsTesyottir  m»mmifjloworthmfevout 

J*Ai  beaacoup  de  flenn.  Ihaoemmi^/lowen, 

Voiu  ayes  trop  de  loiair.  ■''"      Tou  haoe  too  tmick  kittm. 

Yotre  iONir  a  asses  de  temps.  Tour  rist&r  hat  Mne  onout^ 

2.  The  adyerb  bien,  used  In  the  sense  of  beaucoup  {mmhf 
ifumy),  is  followed  by  the  preposition  de,  joined  to  or  b&nded 
with  the  article  le,  la,  les  [Sect.  4]. 

Tons  ayes  bien  de  la  complaisance.     Tou  haoe  much  Undneet  ■    \ 
£Ue  a  blen  des  amis.  Skehat  mamnf  ftiende, 

3.  Quelque  chose,  Mnething^  anything  fSect  5, 6],  and  rien, 
nothing^  not  anything,  take  do  before  an  a4)ectiye. 

Yotre  ami  a  qnelqoa  chose  d'l^it^  TowJHmd  hae  oometkkigpl&uanL 

able. 

Ayes  yens  quelqne  ohose  debonf  SSave  you  anything  good  t 

Je  n'ai  rien  de  bon.  1  have  notkbtg  {not  anything)  good, 

4.  Quel,  m.,  quelle,/,  quek,  m,p,,  quelles,  f,p»,  are  used 
interrogatiyely  for  which  or  what  before  a  noun. 

Quelle  serriette  ayes  yoos  ?  What  or  which  napk^  haoe  you  t 

Qaelles  boorses  yotre  ami  a-t-Q  ?  What  purees  hae  your  JHendt 

5.  Que  is  used  for  u)hat  before  a  yerb, 

Qn'ayes  tous  f  What  it  the  matter  wUh  youf 

6.  Lequel,  m.,  laquelle, /.,  leiquels,  m,p„  lesqueUe8,/.j?., 
are  used  absolutely  for  the  word  tchich,  not  followed  by  a  noun, 
and  equiyalent  to  iohieh  one,  which  ones. 

Lteqnel  yotre  flls  a-t-il  ?  Which  (one)  Juisyourtonf 

Lesqnelles  ayoos  nons  ?  Which  (ones)  haoe  wet 

7.  Quelques  is  used  before  a  plural  noun  for  a  few,  some; 
quelques  uns,  m.,  quelques  unes,  /.,  are  used  absolutely,  with 
the  same  meaning — Plusieurs  means  several,  and  is  inyariable. 

Le  Daaois  a-t-U  qnelqnes  pommes  ?     Has  the  Dane  afiw  copies  f 
II  en  a  qnelqnes  nnes.  Se  hae  ajho. 

n  en  a  pluslenn.  Be  has  seoerdL 


ExBBGflSl  83. 


RsstTiCB  07 

Combien  de  poirei  ayes  yoos  ? 
Kons  SYons  beanoonp  de  poires. 
Kotts  en  ayona  beanoonp. 
Nous  avona  asses  de  cerises. 
Nous  n*8n  arons  pas  asses. 
Tons  n*kTes  gnfere  de  ptehes. 
Voire  Jordinier  a  bien  des  pMhes. 
N'sTei  yons  pas  de  ptohes  f 
J*ai  beanoonp  de  ptehes  et  d!abri- 

cots. 
Le  boooher  a-t-il  quelqne  oboee  ds 

bon. 
n  a  quelque  ohose  de  bon  et  de 

manTaii. 
II  n*a  rien  de  bon. 
Qnellee  polfes  /  ayes  yonsP 
Nous  ayoas  celles  de  yotre  sflsnr  ? 
Qnel  habit  m.  ayes  voos  ? 
Kotts  anms  celnl  dn  talUenr. 
Qu'aTcc  Tons  de  bon? 
L«qnel  ayes  yons  ? 

l^^pslt  yotra  frtes  a-t41  r 


EXAMPLBS. 

1 

Sow  many  pears  have  youf 

We  have  many  pears. 

We  have  many  (qf  than). 

We  haoe  dienies  enough. 

We  have  not  enough  (qf  than)*    ' 

Tott  have  but  few  peatAes. 

Your  gardener  has  manppeadiet» 

Save  you  nopeachesf 

I  haoe  many  peaches  and  apriootS4 

Bias  the  httcher  anything  good. 

Be  has  something  good  and  bad, 

Bs  has  not  anything  (nothing)  good. 
What  OT  which  pears  haoe  youf 
We  have  your  sister*  s. 
Which  or  what  coat  haoe  youf 
We  have  the  taOoi^s. 
What  h€a}e  you  goodf 
WMeh  (one)  haoe  you  f 
Which  (ones)  has  your  ^nOia-f 


Flenr,  f .  /lower.  FOmme,  f .  apple, 

Jj6gamo,m.  vegetate.    Fomme-de-tetnb  t  m- 
Mogosin,  m.  warehouse,     tato. 
OncIe,m.ttnoIe.  PnmOp  f.  pfaaii. 

Fdre,  tpear.  Snore,  m.  si^or. 

Foiyre,  m,^pqaper*         Th6,  m.  too. 


Abriooti  m.  tg^rioot, 
Anana,  m.  pfoeqRpIe. 
Benne.  m.  butter. 
Cerise,  f.  cherry. 
Bpioier,  m.  grocer, 
£tnmger,  ~9fjbrelgn, 
Jai6iik,  m.  garden, 

^  1.  Combien  de  pommes-de-terre  yotre  fr^e  a«t*il }  2.  II 
n'en  a  pas  beaucoup.  8.  L'dpider  a-t-il  beaucoup  de  suere 
dans  son  magasin  ?  4.  II  n'en  a  gu^re,  mais  il  a  beaucoup  de 
beurre  et  de  poiyre.  6.  Votre  jsrdinier  a-t-il  beaucoup  de 
cerises  ?  6.  IT  a  plus  de  cezises  que  de  prunes.  7.  Les  prunes 
sont  elles  meilleures  que  les  cerises  f  8.  Les  cerises  sont 
meilleures  que  les  prunes.  9.  Ayes  yous  quelques  poires 
mtbres  ?  10.  Nous  en  ayons  quelques  unes,  nous  ayons  aossi 
beaucoup  d'ananas  et  d'abricots.  11.  Votre  onde  a-t-il  quel- 
que chose  de  bon  dans  son  jardin  ?  12.  II  a  quelque  chose  de 
bon  et  de  beau.  13.  II  a  de  beaux  Mgumes  et  de  belles  fleuzi. 
14.  Ayes  yous  des  flours  ^trang^res  ?  15.  J' en  ai  quelques 
unes.  16.  Lesquelles  ayes  yous  ?  17.  J*ai  celles  de  yotre 
fr^eet  celles  de  yotre  jardinier.  18.  K'ayes  yous  pas  ausal 
les  miennes?  19.  Non,  Monsieur,  je  ne  les  ai  pas.  20.  QiiP 
en  a  beaucoup?  21.  Fersonne  n'en  a  beaucoup.  22.  J'enst 
quelques  unes.  23.  Ayes  yous  asses  de  thtf?  24.  J'en  al 
a8sei«    25.  J*en  ai  plus  que  lui. 

Exzsczss  34. 

1.  Has  your  gardener  many  yegetables  i  2.  Yes,  Sir,  he  has 
many.  8.  How  many  gardens  has  he?  4.  He  has  seyeral 
gardens  and  seyeral  nouses.  6,  Haye  you  many  books  i  6. 
I  haye  but  few,  but  my  friend  has  many.  7.  T^at  coat  has 
your  brother?  8.  He  has  a  good  doth  coat.  9.  Has  your 
undo  manjr  peaches  ?  10.  He  has  but  few  peaches,  but  he  has 
many  cherries.  11.  How  many  plums  has  the  tailor?  12. 
The  tailor  has  no  plums,  he  has  doth  and  silk.  1 3.  What  silk 
has  your  Mend  the  merchant  ?  14.  He  has  a  great  deal  (Aaw- 
coup)  of  silk,  and  a  ^eat  deal  of  money.  16.  Has  the  gar- 
dener anything  good  in  (dans)  his  garden  ?  16.  He  has  many 
pineapples.  17.  Has  he  more  yegetables  than  fruit?  18.  He 
has  more  of  this  than  of  thos&  19.  Hss  your  uncle  many 
pears  and  cherries  ?  20.  He  has  a  few,  and  he  has  many 
apples  and  plums.  21.  Haye  you  a  few?  22.  I  haye  stiU 
many,  but  my  brother  has  no  more.  23.  Which  peaches  has 
he?  24.  He  has  large  (grosses)  peaches.  26.  'V\^ch  (ones) 
haye  you?  26.  I  haye  the  best  peaches.  27.  Has  the  mer- 
chant anything  good  in  his  warehouse  ?  28.  He  has  nothing 
good  in  his  warehouse,  but  he  has  something  good  in  his 
gazden.  29.  How  many  potatoes  has  the  foreigner  ?  30.  He 
has  not  many.  31.  Has  he  good  yegetables?  32.  He  has 
good  yegetables.  33.  Is  he  right  or  wrong  ?  84.  He  is  right, 
but  you  are  wrong.  86.  He  has  neiUier  this  book  nor  that, 
he  has  the  bookseller's. 


\,      LESSONS   IN  BOTANY.— No.   IV. 

THE  CORN  PLANTS'-Coniinued. 

In  our  last  lesson,  it  was  shown  that  com  plants  are  cultiyated 
grasses ;  we  haye  now  to  consider  a  few  more  examples. 

Maize,  or  Indian  com,  was  cultiyated  in  America  before  the 
discoyery  of  that  country  by  Columbus,  and  indeed  from  time 
immemorial.  It  is  a  plant  of  much  larger  growth,  in  the 
leayes,  the  ear,  and  the  grain,  than  any  other  sort  of  com. 
See  fi^.  1,  next  page. 

Indian  com  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Turkey-corn ;  this 
name  bein^  giyen  to  it  from  the  circumstance  that  maise  is 
cultiyated  m  that  country.  It  is  the  largest  and  handsomest 
of  all  the  grasses  cultiyated  for  food.  When  growing  luxu- 
riantly, it  attains  a  height  of  from  fiye  to  six  feet;  while  its 
broad  leayes,  springing  from  its  straight  thick  stem,  and  its 
degant  spike  of  flowers  at  the  simmut,  present  a  form  which 
is  rardy  surpassed.  Next  to  rice  it  supplies  food  to  the 
preatest  number  of  the  human  race.  It  forms  the  staple  crop 
m  North  America,  where  the  formers  make  it  answer  a  great 
number  of  purposes,  besides  supplying  their  families  with 
bread.  Maize  is  also  yery  extensiyely  cultiyated  in  Mexico ; 
and  from  the  genial  nature  of  the  oUmatei  and  the  general  feV" 
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coTintries  it  is  sown  on  landa  which  are  absolutely  flooded  for 
weeks  together;  and  when  the  grain  has  germinated,  the 
water  is  £awn  off.  The  fields  are  left  dry  for  a  month  or  more, 
till  the  young  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  when  the 
plantations  are  ftg&ia  flooded,  and  left  in  that  state  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  lids  soaking  destroys  the  weeds  which  have 
ronmg  up  with  the  riee.  After  this,  the  plants  are  left  dry  till 
the  ears  are  fomed,  (see  fig.  3),  being  repeatedly  hoed  between 
and  kept  oleaz  of  weeds ;  the  watering  ia  again  remoTed,  and  the 
flood  is  left  on  the  groimd  till  the  grain  is  rip«.  <*TheTerdure 
of  the  Toung  plant,"  sajs  Heber,  when  Tisiting  Ceylon,  **is 
particularly  fine;  and  the  fielda  are  really  a  beautiful  sight, 
when  surrounded  by,  and  contrasted  with,  the  magnificent 
mountain-scenery. 

MjfsiB  used  by  sereral  nations  of  Europe  as  bread-corn.  It 
is  not  so  much  liked  by  birds  as  many  other  plants,  and  of  this 
some  farmers  take  adrantage.  They  sow  a  narrow  border  of 
rre  round  their  fields  of  wheat  and  other  grain ;  and  when 
thus  fenced  they  are  not  attacked  by  poultry,  nor  eren  by  the 
wild  birds.  As  these  seldom  alight  in  the  centre  of  corn-fields, 
but  confine  their  depredations  to  the  outer  boundary,  they 
visit  the  rye,  and  finding  what  they  do  not  like  tbey  proceed 
no  further.  The  bread  made  on  the  continent  from  rye,  is  yery 
black,  and  as  leaven  is  used  instead  of  yeast  it  is  sour,  and  to 
a  stranger  accustomed  to  better  food  extremely  unpalatable. 
That  wBich  is  sold  in  London  by  some  bakers  as  rre-bread  is, 
on  the  contrary,  well-flayoured  and  very  good ;  similar,  in  lact, 
to  brown  wheaten-bread. 

In  addition  to  the  com*plants  already  mentioned,  there  are 
others  belonging  to  the  large  fanulT  of  the  grasses,  which 
might  be  employed  as  food,  and  whieh  are  only  negleoted 
from  the  amanness  of  their  seeds.  None  are  unwholesome  in 
their  natural  state  except  damelf  a  oonmion  weed  in  many 
parts  of  England.  This  is  one  of  the  vegetable  products 
reserved  by  Providence  for  other  purposes. 

How  ttsay  plsnti,  we  call  these  weeds, 

.AgatUft  oar  wlihcs  grow. 
And  scatter  wide  their  Tsrions  feeds 

With  all  the  winds  tbat  blow. 

Man  gmmbles  when  he  sees  them  rise, 

To  finxl  his  husbaiidiy  i 
Kind  providence  this  waysappUes 

His  leaser  faaiily. 

Seattered  and  small,  they  'acape  oar  eye, 

Bat  are  not  wasted  there ; 
Safe  they  in  clefts  and  furrows  lie, 

The  little  birds  find  where. 

^  It  ia  worthy  also  of  remark  that  the  tall  sugar-canea  and 
gigantic  bamooos  of  tropical  climates  are  only  grasses  on  a 
larger  scale,  a^eeing  with  our  own  in  every  essential  particu- 
lar, and  difiiBnnff  mostly  Sn  siae.  They  afford  to  the  Indian 
aavage  almost  all  he  wants,  except  the  food  which  he  derives 
from  his  rice  or  hia  maiae.  "  With  their  li^t^t  shoots 
he  makes  his  arrows;  the  flbres  of  the  wood  form  bow- 
sl^ings ;  and  from  the  larger  steins  he  fabricatea  a  bow;  a  long 
and  aleader  ahoot  affords  him  a  lance-shaft,  and  he  finda  ito 
hardened  point  a  natural  head  for  the  weapon.  With  the 
hardened  atems  he  builds  the  walla  and  roof  of  his  house ;  its 
leaves  afford  him  an  impenetrable  thatch ;  split  into  narrow 
atrjpa,  it  givea  him  the  material  for  weavins  his  floor-mats, 
and  other  ar^des  of  domeetio  convenienee ;  its  flbre  furnishes 
him  with  twine,  and  its  leaves  provide  hun  with  paper,  when 
he  becomea  sensible  of  the  utility  of  auch  a  materUl.  Would 
he  commit  himself  to  the  waves,  the  stems  form  the  hull  of 
his  boat,  which  by  a  few  skins  stretched  over  it  is  rendered 
water-tight ;  they  also  give  him  masts,  and  their  alipi  of  wood 
become  cordage  or  are  woven  into  sails.  In  China,  India,  and 
Japan,  bamboos  are  uaed  for  a  great  number  of  useful  pur- 
poses. 

LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC.— No.  Yin. 

In  our  last  number,  we  intended  to  annex  to  the  Role  of  Multi- 
nlication,  some  theorems  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  of  considerable 
use  in  practice.  These  we  now  proceed  to  give.  Take  any  two 
Dumben,  say  12  and  8,  and  find  their  sum  and  difference,  namely, 
20  and  4 ;  then,  multiply  these  quantities  together,  and  theprodnet 
tS  80.     Neat,  find  me  squares  of  the  tiro  numbers  12  and  8, 


namely,  144  and  64 ;  find  their  difference,  and  the  retuli  is  slso 
80.  These  results  will  take  pUice  with  any  two  numbers;  a  fact, 
of  the  truth  of  which  you  may  be  satisfied,  by  trying  as  many  pairs 
of  numbers  as  you  please.  This  invariable  result  is  exprened  in 
general  terms,  in  the  words  of  the  following  theorem  :-* 

1.  The  product  qfthe  twm  and  diJB^emutofany  two  mtmhmn  ii 
equal  to  the  difference  qftlteir  eguaree. 

Again,  take  any  two  numbers,  say  12  and  8  as  before,  and  find 
their  sum  and  difference,  namely,  20  and  4  ;  then  find  the  squarea 
of  thMe  numbers,  namely,  400  and  16.  Next,  find  the  aquares  of 
the  two  assumed  numbers  12  and  8,  and  twice  their  prodnct, 
namely,  144,  64,  and  192.  Find  the  sum  of  these  two  squares, 
namely,  208 ;  then,  add  to  this,  the  double  produet  192,  and  the 
sum  is  400 ;  subtract  ttoim  ft  the  same  prodaet,  and  the  remainder 
or  difference  is  16.  The  same  results  will  tiAce  plare  with  any 
other  two  numbers  yon  choose  to  try.  Hence,  we  deduce  the 
two  following  general  theorems  :*- 

2.  T%0  tguare  of  the  turn  of  any  two  iwmhere  ie  eqtuU  to  the  $um 
of  their  equaree,  vwreaeed  hjf  twice  their  prodmeU 

3.  The  equare  of  the  dif^ureewc  of  any  two  nmmhere  is  equal  to 
the  emt  of  their  eqmtree,  dimimehifdby  twice  their  produet. 

Our  object  in  presenting  these-ltheorems,  sa  well  as  those  ap<« 
pended  to  the  rule  of  subtraction,  ia  to  lead  the  student  by  degrees 
to  the  eonsnieration  of  seme  general  rulss,  which  are  equally  true 
of  all  numbers,  and  are  not  eonfined  to  particular  instances  such 
as  those  by  which  they  were  iUustnted.  By  help  of  a  few  new 
definitions,  these  theorems  may  be  made  nmeana  of  introduction  to 
the  universal  language  of  algebra.  In  this  sdenoe,  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  are  employed  to  represent  numbers,  not  fixed  numbers, 
but  any  numbers  whatever ;  and  therefore,  all  theorems  which  can 
be  demonstrated  by  means  of  letters,  must  be  considered  as  univer- 
sally true,  and  equally  applicable  to  all  numbers.  In  addition  to 
the  definitions,  and  explanation  of  signs  already  ^en  in  No.  III., 
page  36,  we  may  add  the  following  rdating  to  umversal  arithmetic  ■ 

1.  When  numbora  are  represented  by  letters,  they  are  usually 
called  qwmtitiee\  when  a  particular  value  is  given  to  them  in  any 
problem  or  question,  tiiey  ere  then  called  hmon  ptantiiiee ;  when 
their  value  is  not  givasi,  but  required  in  any  proUem  or  queition, 
they  are  then  oaUed  un^kno^m  gmntitiee.  The  former  are  denoted 
by  the  initial  (deqimtim,q)  letters  of  the  alphabet,  aa  «,  ^9  «,  &c ; 
and  the  latter  by  the  terminal  {mdinp)  Istlnrs  of  the  alphabet,  as 
r,  y,  Xf  &c.  In  exprassing  gcaieral  theorems,  howerer,  either  of 
these  kinds  of  letters  m  ay  &  employed. 

2.  The  anthmetiMl  sdgns  are  used  to  denote  that  the  arithmetical 
operations  are  to  be  pesrfbimed  upon  the  numbers  represented  by 
the  letters.  Thus  the  «xpresnon  a^^Cf  means  that  the  eum  of 
the  two  numbers  repreiented  by  a  and  b  is  equal  to  the  number  re- 
presented by  e.  Thee3{pression«-*ft«-e,  means  tbat  the  di^eraice 
of  the  two  numbers  represented  by  n  end  b  is  equal  to  the  num- 
ber represented  by  e.  The  expressien  aX^»^»  means  that  the 
product  of  the  two  numbers  representsd  by  a  and  b  is  equal  to  the 
number  represented  by  c.  Very  dften,  and  mark  thia  particuiarly, 
very  often  the  rign  X  ^  omitted ;  (hat  ia,abo>9  mesns  the  same  as 

fl-|-6»c.     The  expressions  o-r5«c,  or  T"*c»  or  a  :  6»i>,  sll 

mean  the  tame  thing,^-namely,  that  the  number  represented  by  a 
divided  by  the  number  represented  by  &,  gives  for  a  quotient  the 
number  represented  by  e. 

3.  When  numbers  or  quantities  are  enclosed  in  a  parenthesis,  thus 
(«+A),  (a— 6),  &o.,  tite  expression  signifies  that  the  number  or 
quantitiea  so  included  are  to  be  treated  as  a  simple  number  or 
quantity,  or  rather  that  the  operation  of  the  signs  applied  to  them 
are  to  be  performed,  and  that  the  result  is  to  be  treated,  as  it  is  in 
reality,  like  a  simple  n  umber  or  quantity.  Thus,  the  expression 
(«4-A)>C0«<^  meana  thiat  the  eum  of  the  quantities  a  and  6  is  to  be 
multiplied  by  the  qusntity  0,  and  that  the  product  is  equal  to  the 
quantity  d.  In  like  manner  the  expression  (a-H'}X(0-|~<^}^^ 
means  that  the  eum  of  the  quantities  a  and  6,  is  to  oe  multiplied 
by  the  eum  of  the  quan  tities  c  and  if,  and  that  the  produet  of  these 
euma  is  equsl  to  e, 

4.  Applying  ttiese  r.rmboU  of  numbers  and  of  operation  to  the 
general  theorems  in  Kc  V,  page  67)  tbey  will  stsno  thus : — 

(1)    ia+b)+(a^i\^2a 
(2>   (fl+A)-(a-^)«2* 

In  these  expressions  a  c  denotes  the  greate  r  number  and  b  the  less,  and 
reasoning  upon  them  g  eneraliy  we  shall  be  conriaced  of  the  umver- 

n.   Thus,  inthB«>rem(l),wearetoaddff-)-f 
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(1)  (aX«X(a-&)-.«^ 

(2)  (a+6)»-aM-*»+3 

(3)  (a-4>-««-H*-l 


to  a — bi  that  is,  wo  utjlrstf  to  add  t  to  «;  t$eaiid,  toinliitraet  b 
Aroma ;  and  third,  to  add  the refoltt.  Now,  we  know  that  if  we 
add  •  to  a,  we  ahidl  hare  twice  a,  or  2a  ;  hat  if  we  add  aomething, 
vii.»  ^  to  the  one  a,  and  take  away  the  aaae  thing,  via.,  b  from 
the  other  a,  we  ihall  atill  have  twie$  a  or  2a ;  hecaue  wliat  we  add 
to  theone  we  take  away  from  the  other,  and  therefore  tlie  aam  will 
neither  be  inereaied  nor  diminished,  that  ia,  the  aam  will  atiU  be 
the  same  aa  if  we  had  only  added  the  two  together. 

5.  Again,  in  theorem  (2),  we  are  to  anbtiaot  a^&from a-|-l ; 
th^  ie,  we  mjintf  to  add  6  to  a ;  teeomd,  to  snhtraet  b  from  a ; 
and  iJUrd,  to  iobtraet  the  latter  lendt  from  the  former.  Now,  we 
know  that  if  we  aabtraota  from  «,  we  ahall  have  nothing  left ;  hnt, 
if  we  add  something.  Tie.*  6,  to  the  one  a,  and  take  away  the  same 
thing,  Tis.,  bt  from  the  other  a,  we  shall  hare  twice  6,  or  2^  left; 
beeanae,  what  weadd  to  the  one,  we  take  away  from  the  others 
and  therefore,  in  taking  the  latter  m  away  from  tbe  foraser  a,  we 
UUt€  moojf  too  mmek  by  the  quantity  b,  and  therefore  we  mmtt  mid 
tkii  &  to  the  former  b,  in  order  to  obtain  tbe  fiiU  remainder. 

6.  Aa  we  have  defined  the  tfnartof  a  nnmbcr  in  onr  last  lesaon, 
we  may  now  inform  the  atndent  how  it  ia  denoted,  or  marAsd  on 
tiie  number  itself.  Aa  the  same  factor  oooara  Met  in  the  prodoct 
called  tbe  ffiiare,  this  ooenrrsnee  is  indicated  by  plaebig  Um  nun* 
ber  2  on  the  right  of  the  number  or  ouantsty,  in  a  aasallar  eha- 
raeter,  and  on  a  Ugber  level  than  the  Utter;  thus  6*  danolaa  the 
a(|uare  of  6,  or  36 ;  and  tfi  denotea  the  square  of  a,  or  oX*.  In 
like  manner,  (104*2)*  denolaa  the  aquare  of  10-|-2,  or  of  12 ;  and 
(a+by  denoteetheaquareof  a-l-6,  orofthesMHof  the  quanlities 
oand^.  Agahi,  (4+5-{-6)*  denotea  tbe  aquare  of  4«f5-(-6, «  of 
15;  and  (a+b-f«)*  denotea  the  square  of  a-|-44-c,  or  of  the  swn 
of  a,  b,  and  c. 

7.  Applying  the  symbdb  of  nnmbeit  and  of  operatioQ  to  the  gene* 
ral  theorems,  placed  near  the  bi^gtiming  of  ttis  lesson,  they  will 
anad  thus  :— 

^ttX5)X(a-:&)-.s^— »» 

tai. 

In  these  eJLpwsalons,  still  a  denotea  the  grsatsr  nambsr,  and  h  the 
less,  and  we  may  now  reaaon  upon  them  in  a  general  way,  aa  we 
did  on  ttie  eipreasions,  tsken  from  the  theonma  in  page  €7.  Thus, 
in  theorem  (1)  we  are  to  multiply  the  awn  (o+^)  of  any  two  ouan- 
titieB  a  and  b,  by  their  difference  (o--*),  and  find  the  product; 
now,  if  we  multiplTthe  sum  (a-f^)  by  one  of  the  qnantitieaa,  of 
the  diffbreooe  (a  —  ^),  we  ahall  hsve  the  product  o^ —>a6 ;  for  a X •= 
a^  and  ^Xo^«&t  and  adding  these  produots,  we  have  o^''{-^f 
by  the  goieral  principle  of  Ale  4  in  Multiplication.  But  this 
product  by  a  must  be  *^^■^»^^»^^^f1^  by  the  prodnot  of  the  same  anm 
by  6,  as  it  is  the  product  of  the  anm  (a4-^)  by  the  diSerenoe  of  a 
and  b,  that  ia  requiied.  Now,  If  we  multiply  the  sum  (a4^) 
by  the  quantity  d  of  the  differsnoe  (a — b),  we  shall  have  the  pro- 
duct ab+i^ ;  for  uXb^ob,  and  bxbssi^ ;  and  adding  these  pro- 
duets,  we  have  a^-f^i  ^  ^  genaral  principle  above  mentioned* 
Subtracting  this  pioduct,  therefore,  frcnn  the  former  product,  we 
have  a^— ^{  inaamudi  aa  eft— a3«0;  tlie  principle  of  this 
operatwn  behig  that  tho  product  qftho  turn  qf  any  two  nmnagji  bf 
their  dffertmee,  U  oq%mi  to  tho  diferemeo  qf  tko  prodmtU  of  tU 
mtm  bp  meh  fff  the  immben,  Thia  princa|iia  is  a  natural  eonse- 
quenoe  of  that  given  in  Rule  4  of  Multiplication,  when  applied  to 
a  multiplier  divided  into  two  porta. 

8.  In  like  manner,  in  tiieorem  (2),  we  are  to  multiply  the  sum 
(a-^ft)  of  any  two  quantities  a  and  b,  by  the  sum  (o^b)tktbio  same 
quantities,  and  find  the  product ;  now,  if  we  multiply  tiie  aum 
0H~^)  ^  one  of  tbe  quantitiea  a  of  the  sum  (a-H),  we  shall  have 
the  product  ^H^>  **  before ;  but  this  product  by  a  must  be 
•nereate^  by  the  product  of  the  same  sum  bv  ft,  aa  it  ia  the  product 
of  the  sum  (a-|4),  by  the  sum  of  a  and  ft  that  is  reouind.  Now, 
if  we  multiply  the  sum  (o-H)  by  the  quantity  ft  of  the  sum  f  a^^J, 
we  shall  have  the  product  aft-j-ft*,  as  before;  end  sddfaig  tUs  pro- 
duct to  the  former  product,  we  have  e^+b^fab,  for  aft  |  aft 
«s2aft. 

9.  Lastly,  in  theorem  (3)  we  ate  to  multiply  the  diiTerenee  (a  —ft) 
of  any  two  qnantitieaa  and  ft,  by  thedifTerenoe  (a — ft)  of  the  same 
quantitias,  and  find  the  product.  Now,  if  we  multiply  the  difler- 
onoe  (o — ft)  by  one  of  the  quantities  a  of  thediifereBoe  (a  —  ft),  we 
shall  have  the  product  li*— aft ;  for,  aXa«4i>,  and  ftX'^^i  >b^ 
sabtncting  the  latter  product  firomtheformarvrehavaa*— aft; 
that  this  subtraction  is  neoeasary,  is  obviow,  baaanM  it  ia  not  the 


complete  product  of  a  by  a  tlat  ia  wantBd,bat  tbe  pndadof  tk 
diiTerenee  between  a  and  ft  by  a ;  here,  the  geaenl  piiadpie  i 
that  the  product  of  the  d^eremce  of  tmjf  two  omAtn  Ay  •  tkri 
number  ie  efuoi  to  the  difltremee  of  the  preiaeU oftketr 
mambere  bf  the  third  mamher  ;•  but  this  prodaet  i  nat  t 
dimuuehed  by  tiie  prodoet  of  the  eaaea  dtfiereBeeby^,nitii> 
product  of  the  difTeKooe  (a— ft)  by  iha  difennoe  €ttwAk,zi 
is  required.  Now,  if  we  muUqdy  the  dtftnnce  (s~*)  by  7 
quantityft  of  the  difference  (a^ft),  we  shaU  ksfe  tbe  |a&: 
aft — ft*,  as  above;  and  aubtrading  this  prodaet  freai  tk  kae 
product  d^'^ob,  we  have  a^ft*— 2aft;  ibr,  if  aenbM 
which  makes  i^ — aft  — aft,  or  a* — 2aft  (siaee  sft  ii  tokR> 
tracted  twice),  we  have  anbtraoted  too  much  by  ^;  wu 
therefore  add  ft>  to  tbe  result  in  order  to  obtafai  the  traenaBC 
vis.,  a'+fts—  2aft. 

10.  Another  theoiem  of  great  importance,  if  oeemsiT : 
given  hers,  as  it  is  an  eztensioy*^  >HMmmi  (2)  md  (3)  of  tr^ 
7,  to  the  combination  of  seicr/aa  d^auers  by  ti^  nsni  d  ^ 
ott  subtrsction :  vis.— 

Hwefmmre^  the  eueeof  eeoerel  muaftfra,  ie  9feeli»iM^ 
of  the  eqemree  of  theee  mimiert,  omd  twic$  thepredoet  •/  i 


bpoUthMtfollowit;ttcieetheprodmetoftktteem'f 
bp oU thot follow  iti  mtd  eoom,to  the  Uut  mmier,  Ttiin 
the  eeveral  numbci%  4,  6,  and  10 ;  their  sum  is  20,  ud  ia  i^ 
is  400.  Now,  this  square  of  400,  is  equal  to  the  ram  of  tbe  t;* 
of  the  numbers  4. 6,  and  10;  vis.  16,  36,  and  100;  uitlitn: 
prodnot  of  4  by  6,  and  by  10,  vis.  48  and  80;  and  twke  tke^ 
duct  of  6  by  10,  via.  120;  for  16-|-36-|.10af484^12<^ 
Expressed  symbolically,  thia  opention  stands  as  follow:  ^H 
10)»  -  4»+6«+10=*+(2X4X6)+(2X4XlO)+(2XfiX 

or,  20^^400— 16+aiflOO  \  48  |  80-t-120. 

Applyteg  to  this  theorem,  thesyasbolaof  nnabenni<'^ 
tion,  it  wiU,  fai  the  CMa  of  four  quantittaa,  a,  ft,  e.d^deaii^ 

(e\b\e\  rf)««a<-t  i^^,^.^+Uh+2oo^2ed^ikVJ^' 
2ed,  The  operation  indicated  hare,  iathat  the  sua  {o^H^' 
be  multiplied  by  itaelf ;  now,  if  we  multiply  (e-^H<¥  ' 
the  first  part,  we  baveot-faft-fae-f-otf ;  If  we  maltiptTk!'' 
second  pflurt,  we  have  aft+ftM-fte+M;  by  e,  the  tbini  jt^' 
have  ae+be-^fi-^cdi  and  by  i^,  thefourtt  part,  we  hvtd^' 
ed-^K  But,  as  the  whole  product  is  the  sum  of  ill  tka  F<^ 
we  have  first,  a)+ft>+e*+tf>,  the  sum  of  tbesqusieiofthrK 
then,  we  have  aft  |  aft,  or  2aft ;  ac+oe,  or  2ae ;  ed+tl^^ 
ftc+ftc,  or  2fttf ;  bd+bd,  or  2ftd ;  c<f+orf,  or  2etf ;  wheaee,  vtM^ 
second,  2aft4-2ae+2atf4-2ftc+2ft<i+2c<f,  the  sum  of  tia  F^ 
of  twice  each  part  by  aU  dut  follow  it.    Hence,  ^  (^ 

square  of  (a+ft4-c+rf)  »■  a'+fts+ea+dH'^^^'^^^^ 
'J('bd^2ed ;  and  the  truth  of  the  principle  is  msaifeit 

Hie  rale  for  equaling  a  quantity  oonaiating  of  sevcctlp>^^ 

duoed  from  the  preceding  principle  is  simply  this :  Sftert  (»• 

term,  emd  wnUt^  oU  the  terme  thed  come  ofter  H  h^] 

term;  do  the  emte  with  the  eeeomd  term ;  anJ  m  la, ^  ^ 

fsrai.    The  ommiffMU  theee  prodoeieie  the 


Qvisnoxs  oir  thb  r&ioBDnio  Laason* 

1.  What  Is  meant  by  a  quantity?  How  is  it  rrprcfCBtfd '  ^^ 
is  meant  by  a  known  quantity  f  How  la  It  ttptoemteV  y^ 
meant  by  aa  unknown  quanttty  f  How  la  It  '*pf^*^^.L(:' 
the  sum  of  two  ntuibcrs  or  quantitiea  la  added  to  thdr  ow^ 
what  is  the  result?  When  the  differenee  of  two  b«v*1. 
quantitiee  is  taken  from  their  eum,  what  la  their  rMsitf^ 
tbe  sum  and  differenee  of  two  numbers  or  quantitiff  er*  f^' . 
together,  what  ia  their  product  ?  What  la  the  sqatf*  «  ^. 
of  two  numbers  or  quantities  equal  to  ?  What  is  (he  "^/.^ 
difiercnce  of  two  numbers  or  quantitiee  equal  to  ?  ^, 
square  of  the  sum  of  several  numbers  or  quantitiei  eqw  ^' 

Add  the  quantities  x-|-y  and  «— y  together. 

Subtract  the  quantity  x-^y  from  the  quantity  a-ff  • 

Multiply  s-|-y  by  «— f ,  and  tell  the  product 

Find  the  aquaree  of  i^  and  of  o—jr. 

Find  the  equarea  of  g  ]  yj  e  |  m,  and  of  a  |  H  ff  |  iV' 

What  are  the  aum  and  difierenee  of  m  and  fi  ?  . 

What  ia  the  produet  of  the  aum  and  difiTerenee  of  ■  ^<^  * 

What  are  aqtiarva  of  the  sum  and  diilarenee  of  «i  sad  "  > 

What  are  the  faetore  of  |A— y»  > 

What  are  the  factora  of  />'Hh9M-3n  ^^  of  ^H-^Mt^ 

•  ThUnlBeipla  Is  msely  a  ffaeraUmtioB  of  thatf(T«al>^^ 
fen«Taph. 
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BIOGRAPHY.— No.  EL 

JA3iES  BRINDLET. 

Jamsb  Bbhtolbt  was  bom  at  Tunsted,  in  the  connty  of 
Derby,  in  the  yeer  1716.  The  extreme  porerty  to  which  his 
father  had  reduced  himself  by  his  dissipated  habits,  exposed 
hia  family  to  great  privation  and  suffering;— a  case  which 
should  operate  as  a  warning  against  the  commission  of  such 
an  evil,  since  he  who  indulges  in  it,  not  only  does  harm  to 
Ainuelf,  but  often  inflicts  incalculable  injury  on  olhen.  One 
consequence  of  his  father's  yicious  life  was,  that  James  had 
Bcorcely  any  instruction ;  and  even  to  the  end  of  life,  after 
haying  been  raised  by  his  talents  and  enerey  to  yery  different 
circumstances,  he  was  hardly  able  to  read,  while  his  ability 
to  write  went  but  little  beyond  the  power  of  signing  his  name. 

In.  childhood,  and  in  youth,  he  was  employed  in  ordinary 
country  labour,  but  conscious  that  he  was  fitted  for  something 
better,  he  bound  himself  apprentice  to  a  millwright,  named 
Bennet,  who  was  living  at  Macclesfield,  not  far  from  Tvnsted. 
He  had  now  a  special  opportunity  for  that  thoughtfulness  to 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  strongly  inclined,  as  weU  as 
for  all  the  skill  he  could  put  forth ;  for  even  in  the  early  part 
of  hja  apprenticeship,  his  master  left  him  for  weeks  together 
to  execute  works  for  the  execution  of  which  he  had  receiTed 
no  instructions.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  indolent  and 
careless  some  young  men  would  have  been  in  such  circum- 
stances ;  not  only  would  work  intrusted  to  them  haye  made 
xittle  or  no  progress,  but  they  would  have  been  at  "  the  shop  " 
as  little  as  possible,  while  business  would  haye  fallen  off,  and 
injury  in  yarious  ways  hare  been  inevitably  sustained.  The 
contrary  was  the  case  with  Brindley ;  for  on  his  master's 
return  from  time  to  time,  he  not  only  found  the  work  done, 
but  was  astonished  at  the  improyements  his  apprentice  made 
in  doing  it,  and  frequently  asked  him  how  he  could  have 
gained  his  knowledge.  The  wise  answer  was,  doubtless,  that 
he  was  always  thinking  about  his  work,  and  turned  whatever 
he  met  with  on  any  subject  to  the  utmost  advantage.  Obser- 
vation, combined  with  sagacity,  is  often  the  seed-com  of  a 
rich  and  plenteous  harvest. 

A  fact  which  occurred  at  this  time  is  not  a  little  significant 
of  his  future  progress.  ^  Bennet  was  engaged  to  make  the 
machinery  of  a  paper-mill,  and  as  ho  had  never  seen  one,  he 
took  a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  a  mill  that  might 
serve  as  a  model;  but  it  appears  he  might  as  well  have 
remained  at  home,  for  on  his  return,  a  stranger,  who  observed 
what  he  was  doing,  remarked  in  the  neighbourhood  that  he 
was  only  throwing  away  his  employer's  money.  This  gave 
rise  to  yaurious  reports,  which  ledBrmdley  on  hearing  them  to 
detersain«  what  he  would  do ;  he  started  on  Saturday  evenins 
to  see  the  mill  which  his  master  had  visited  in  vain,  returned 
on  Monday  morning,  having  accomplished  the  journey  of 
fifty  miles  on  foot,  and  in  due  time  completed  the  machine— 
with  many  improvements  of  his  own-— to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  Bennet's  employer. 

Already  the  millerB,  wherever  Brindley  was  at  work,  chose 
him  in  preference  to  any  other  artisan ;  and,  before  his  appren- 
ticeship expired  (at  wnich  time  Bennet,  who  was  advanced  in 
life,  grew  unable  to  work),  he  kept  up  the  business  with  credit, 
and  even  supported  in  coznfort  his  master  and  his  family.  He 
subsequently  started  in  business  on  his  own  account;  but, 
for  some  time,  he  was  only  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
place  where  he  lived;  gradually,  however,  his  connexions 
became  more  extensive,  and  at  length  he  undertook  all  kinds 
of  engineering.  Still  there  were  difficulties  in  his  way ;  he 
was  a  sort  of  intruder  in  his  present  profession,  for  which  he 
had  not  been  re^arly  trained ;  and,  if  some  regarded  him 
with  feelings  of  jealousy,  others  did  not  treat  him  with  the 
confidence  to  which  he  was  fully  entitled. 

In  1752  he  erected  a  water-engine  for  draining  a  coal  ^nine 
at  Clifton,  in  Lancashire ;  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  and  v  hich 
he  accomplished  by  bringing  the  water,  as  the  moving  power  of 
the  engine,  through  a  tunnel  cut  in  ^e  solid  rock,  a  distance 
of  six  hundred  yards.  About  three  years  after,  Brindley  was 
engaged  to  make  the  larger  wheels  and  other  psrts  of  a  new 
silk-xmll  at  Congleton,  in  Cheshire,  while  another  person  was 
appointed  to  execute  the  superior  portions  of  the  work.  He 
however  committed  various  mistakes  which  Brindley  was 
employed  to  rectifTS  but  having  done  thisi  the  proprietors  ]  hill. 


wished  him  to  return  to  the  inferior  position  he  had  previously 
occupied.  Brindley  refused  to  do  so ;  and  the  result  was,  *^»t 
the  entire  work  was  committed  to  him,  and  he  completed  it 
with  his  usual  distinguished  ability.  Among  his  ingenious 
contrivances  was  one  for  cutting  all  his  tooth  and  pinion 
wheels  by  machinery,  instead  ofhaving  them  executed  by 
hand,  thus  enabling  mm  to  accomplish  as  much  of  that  kind  of 
work  in  one  day  as  had  previously  been  done  in  fourteen.  At 
length  he  was  applied  to  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  in  re- 
ference to  a  project,  which,  thenceforward,  formed  the  chief 
part  of  his  pursuits. 

The  duke,  having  considered  the  pecuniary  advantage  he 
should  derive  from  a  canal  connecting  his  estate  at  Worsley. 
which  contained  valuable  coal-mines,  with  the  town  of  Man- 
chester, as  well  as  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  others, 
called  in  the  advice  and  practical  ability  of  Bzindley.  An  Aet 
of  Parliament  was  consequently  obtained  in  1769,  to  earry  a 
canal  over  the  river  Irwell,  near  Barton-bridge,  in  Manchester, 
snd  to  conduct  a  branch  to  Longford-bridgein  Stratford. 

One  peculiarly  was  to  mark  this  work.  A  lock  is  the  barrier 
of  a  canal  which  confines  the  water— consisting  of  a  dam, 
banks,  or  walls,  with  two  eates,  or  pairs  of  gates,  which  m^y 
be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure.  JBy  mesns  of  such  locks 
vessds  are  transferred  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  of  water, 
or  from  a  lower  to  a  higher,  whenever  a  canal  changes  its 
level  on  account  of  an  ascent  or  descent  of  the  ground  through 
which  it  passes,  the  place  where  the  change  occurs  is  usually 
commanded  b^  a  lock.  But  this  canal  was  to  be  accomplished 
without  the  aid  of  locks,  bv  preserving  the  same  level  through- 
out the  course  of  the  canal.  After  many  difficulties  had  been 
surmounted,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  deter  an  ordinary  man 
from  the  undertaking,  Brindley  commenced  that  which  was  by 
far  the  most  gigantic  part  of  the  work;  to  carry  the  canal  over 
the  river  Irwell,  at  a  height  of  thirty-nine  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. 

Confident  as  Brindley  felt  of  the  practicability  of  the  designi 
he  wished  the  Duke  to  take  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  engi* 
neer  before  making  the  attempt;  for,  though  such  an  enter- 
prise has  since  been  common,  it  was  at  that  time  an  absolute 
novelty.  The  scheme  appeared,  however,  to  the  gentleman 
consulted,  as  rather  oalhng  for  ridioule  than  deliberation,  and 
he  is  stated  to  have  said,  **  he  had  often  heard  of  castles  in  the 
air,  but  was  never  before  shown  where  any  might  be  erected." 
But  neither  Brindley's  confidence  nor  that  of  the  duke,  in  his 
judgment,  was  shaken  by  the  reply ;  and  the  work  was  happily 
completed.  The  canal  began  at  Worsley-mill,  where  a  basin 
was  cut,  capable  of  holdins  not  only  all  the  boats  required  to 
cairy  the  coals,  but  a  great  body  of  water,  which  serves  as  a 
reservoir  or  head  of  the  navigation.  The  cand  runs  through 
a  hill  by  a  subterranean  passage,  lar^e  enough  for  the  admu- 
sion  of  long  fiat-bottomea  boats,  whidi  are  towed  by  hand- 
rails on  each  side,  near  three-quarters  of  a  mile  tmder  ground, 
to  the  coal- works.  There  the  passage  divides  into  two  chan- 
nels, one  of  which  goes  five  hundred  yards  to  the  right,  and 
the  other  as  many  to  the  left ;  both  being  left  to  be  continued 
at  pleasure.  The  ingenuity  displayed  in  carrying  forward  this 
great  work  is  worthy  of  remembrance.  The  smith's  forges, 
and  canenter's  and  mason's  workshops  were  covered  barges, 
which  floated  on  the  canals,  and  followed  the  work  as  it  went 
on,  so  that  there  was  no  hindrance  of  business ;  and  as  the 
duke  had  all  the  materials  in  his  possession — ^timber,  stone, 
and  lime  for  mortar,  as  weU  as  coals  from  his  own  estate,  all 
close  by,  he  was  at  little  expense  besides  labour.  Kor  was  this 
all :  the  refuse  of  one  part  of  the  work  was  made  to  serve  in  the 
construction  of  another ;  thus  the  stones  dug  up  to  make  the 
baain  for  the  boats,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  as  well  as 
others  taken  out  of  the  rock  to  make  the  tunnel,  were  hewn 
into  the  proper  forms  to  build  bridges  over  rivers,  brooks,  snd 
highways.  And  the  day,  gravel,  and  earth,  ti^ten  up  to  pre- 
serve the  level  of  one  place,  were  carried  down  the  canal  to 
raise  the  land  in  another,  er  reserved  to  mske  bricks  for  other 
uses.  In  this  way  grandeur  and  elegance  were  sucoc^sfully 
combined  with  economy.  The  aqueduct— «t  that  time  a  most 
astonishing  work— was  completed  in  about  ten  months.  The 
canal  was  then  extended  to  Manchester,  where  Brindley's  in- 
genuity in  diminishing  labour  by  mechanical  contrivances 
exhibited  in  a  znachine  for  landing  coals  on  the  top  of 
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Manf  and  great  were  the  adTiBtsges  obtaiiicdbj  this  eeiiml« 
afterwards  extended  to  Liyerpool.  Before  it  was  oonmienoed, 
the  price  of  water-cairiage  bj  the  old  ninigation  on  the  riTen 
Mersej  and  Irwell,  fitim  liTerpool  to  Manchester,  was  twelve 
shillings  per  ton ;  land-carriage  was  forty  shillings  per  ton ; 
and  not  less  than  two  thousand  tons  were  earned,  on  an 
average,  yearly.  Goals  were  retailed  to  the  poor  at  Manchea- 
ter  at  serenpenee  per  hundredweight,  and  often  at  a  still 
higher  charge.  The  cost  of  carriage  by  the  dnke's  canal  was 
six  shillings  per  ton— the  conveyance  was  much  quicker— and 
the  poor  had  their  coala  auppUed  at  threepenee-hal^enny  for 
a  hundredweight  of  seven  score. 

In  the  execution  of  every  part  of  this  remarkable  naviga- 
tion, Brindley  displaved  extraordinarv  skiU ;  and  he  produced 
many  valuable  machines  to  facilitate  the  object  he  had  in  view. 
His  economy  and  foresight  were  peculiarly  discernible  in  the 
stops  or  floodgates,  fixed  in  the  canal,  where  it  ia  above  the 
level  of  the  land ;  these  being  so  constructed  that,  if  any  of 
the  banks  were  to  ffive  way,  and  occasion  a  current,  the  ad- 
joining gates  would  rise  merely  by  that  motion,  and  prevent 
any  otner  part  of  the  water  from  escaping  but  that  which  was 
near  the  breach  between  the  two  gates. 

Bncouraged  by  the  results  that  had  now  been  achieved, 
other  enterprises  were  commenced  and  carried  outbydifTerent 
persons,  but  under  Brindley's  direction.  Among  &ese  were 
the  Grand  Trunk  Canal^forty-six  miles  in  length — connecting 
Bristol  with  Liverpool  and  Hull ;  a  canal  from  Birmingham — 
twenty-six  miles  m  length— unitine  witii  the  Staffordshire 
and  Worcestershire  canal,  near  Wolverhampton;  and  the 
canal  from  Droitwich  to  the  Severn.  He  planned  also  the 
Coventrv  navigation :  and  a  short  time  before  his  death  he 
began  the  Oxfordshire  canal,  which,  uniting  with  that  at 
Coventry,  serves  as  a  continuation  of  the  Grand  Trunk  navi- 
gation to  Oxford,  and  from  thence  by  the  Thames,  to  London. 
Such  was  Brindley's  established  reputation,  that  few  works 
of  this  kind  were  undertaken  without  his  advice;  but  his 
labours  are  too  numerous  to  be  particularised.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  added,  that  he  gave  the  corporation  of  liverpool  a 
plan  for  clearing  their  docks  of  mud,  which  was  successfully 
practised ;  and  prepared  a  method,  no  less  effective,  of  build- 
ing walls  against  the  sea  without  mortar.  Hia  last  invention 
was  a  machine  for  drawing  water  out  of  mines  by  a  peculiar 
kind  of  bucket,  which  he  aixerwards  employed  with  advantage 
in  raising  coals. 

Such  was  the  euthusiasm  of  this  extraordinary  man  in  all 
that  related  to  inland  navigation,  that  it  is  said,  when  he  was 
asked,  at  an  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons,  for  what 
purpose  he  thought  rivers  were  created,  he  replied,  "  to  foed 
navigable  canals!''  He  refrained  from  what  are  ordinarily 
regarded  as  '*  amusements,"  on  the  ground  that  they  unfitted 
his  mind  for  business.  On  the  works  intrusted  to  him, 
stupendous  as  man^  of  them  were— -and  frequently  the  first 
attempted  of  their  lund— *he  was  constantly  intent,  and  to  the 
persevering  and  sancious  employment  of  his  remarkable 
powers,  be  was  indebted  entirely  for  his  success  sad  his  fame. 
His  labours  appear,  however,  to  have  ovwtasked  his  fkame ; 
he  suffered  from  a  hectic  fever,  with  littie  or  no  intermission 
for  several  years,  and  his  earthly  course  was  terminated  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  want  of  early  instruction 
rendered  his  labours  far  more  wearisome  and  exhausting  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  been.  As  he  had  no  resource  ex* 
cept  in  his  surprisingly  inventive  mind,  this  was  constantiy 
and  violentiy  tasked,  it  was  his  practice  when  engaging  in  a 
new  project  to  retire  to  bed  for  one,  two,  or  three  days,  there 
completely  to  arrange  all  his  plans,  and  this  being  done  he 
rose  and  set  scores  or  hundreds  of  men  to  work,  without  any 
memorandum  of  what  he  had  determined,  nor  did  he  ever  use 
a  drawing  or  a  model,  except  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  em- 
ployers. His  memory  thus  largely  trusted  must  have  been 
proportionately  burdened.  Arithmetic,  had  he  known  it, 
would  have  been  of  immense  value,  but  this  was  an  attainment 
he  had  not  been  able  to  make,  as  the  poor,  hardworkmg  son  of 
a  drunken  and  profligate  fatiier,  at  a  time  when  instruction 
was  not  easily  procured.  In  his  calculations  of  tike  powers  of 
any  machine,  therefore,  he  was  accustomed  to  pass  through 
some  mental  process  which  none  knew  but  himself,  and  whidi, 
perhaps,  he  would  hare  been  imable  to  eommvucate  to  others.  I 


After  certain  intervals  of  consideration^  he  noted  down  the 
result  at  which  he  had  arrived  in  fig;ures,  and  then  proceeded 
to  work  out  the  complete  solution,  and,  strange  to  say,  he  was 
generallv  right.  Those  who  knew  him  well  highly  respected 
him  for  his  uniform  and  nnshaken  int^;rity,  as  well  as  for  the 
vast  ranffe  of  his  understanding.  He  appears  also  to  have 
cherished  kindly  and  liberal  dispositions,  in  accordance  with 
hia  conduct  to  his  master  and  his  family  when  rising  into  life. 


LESSONS  IK  NATURAL  HISTORY^No.  IL 

THB  TIOBB. 

Thx  animal  next  in  order  in  the  JUm#  or  cat-tribe,  which 
claims  the  attention  of  the  naturalist,  is  the  tiger.  like  the 
lion  it  ia  carnivorous ;  and  for  siae  and  fierceness  little  infe- 
rior. In  height  and  general  conformation  the  tiger  resembles 
the  lioness ;  while  in  the  features  and  outward  appearance  it 
ia  pre-eminentiy  feline.  In  fact,  the  domeatic  cat  may  be 
taken  as  a  miniature  resemblance  of  this  fierce  and  revengeful 
quadruped.  The  neck  of  the  tiger  is  short,  and  the  akin,  which 
is  soft  and  smooth  and  of  a  tawny-brown  colour,  ia  marked 
all  over  in  spoUv  stripes.  The  eyes  are  small,  round,  and 
bright;  the  teeth,  twenty-eight  in  number,  are  aharp  and 
atrong ;  the  feet,  like  those  of  the  cat,  are  furnished  with 
crooked  dawa ;  and  the  tail,  long  and  slightiy  tapering,  is  alto- 
gether deficient  of  the  shaggy  tuft  which  dlBtinguiahea  the 
lion.  The  tiger  is  maneless,  with  a  flat  head  and  retreating 
frontal  bone ;  the  ears  are  short  and  set  far  back  from  the  eyes ; 
the  jaws  are  large,  powerful,  and  furnished  with  atrong  pliable 
muscles ;  while  the  suppleness  of  its  spine  and  the  freedom  <d 
its  limbs  render  it  eminentiy  fitted  for  attack  or  retreat.  To 
the  sagacity  and  agility  of  the  cat  is  added  the  atrength  and 
ferocity  of  the  lion :  it  is  distinguished  by  a  cruel  and  revenge- 
ful disposition,  and  is  altogeuier  deficient  of  the  noble  and 
magnanimous  spirit  said  to  characterise  the  king  of  beasts. 
The  female  tiger  has  generally  two  cubs  at  a  birth ;  and,  unHke 
the  lioness,  appears  to  entertain  but  little  affection  for  its 
young, — having  been  known  to  devour  its  offspring  even  when 
possessing  plenty  of  food  in  its  den. 

The  tiger  ia  found  in  Asia,  Africa^  and  America ;  but  in 
each  continent  it  differs  slightiy  in  its  outward  appearance. 
The  East  Indian  ti^er  is  fallow-coloured  on  the  back,  grey  on 
its  sides,  and  white  beneath ;  marked  with  numerous  black 
stripes,  the  largest  of  which  Ib  not  less  than  an  inch  broad. 
Some  of  the  stripes  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  girdle  round 
its  body ;  but  in  general  they  are  short,  irregular,  and  alant- 
ing  forward  from  the  taiL    One  of  this  kind  was  killed  by 
Captain  Hamilton  in  the  Sunda^  Raja's  dominions,  and  when 
dead  was  measured.    Its  length,  from  the  tip  of  tiie  nose  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail,  was  five  feet  nine  inches ;  its  height, 
from  the  end  of  its  fore  paw  to  the  top  of  its  shoulder,  was 
three  feet  seven  inches ;  and  the  fore  leg,  measured  directly 
under  the  shoulder,  was  above  two  feet  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, the  rest  of  the  body  being  large  in  proportion.     The 
tail  was  two  feet  ten  inches  in  loigth,  and  nine  inches  in 
thickness  at  the  largest  part,  gradually  decreasing  to  the  ex- 
tremity, which  was  very  slender.       It    was   encompassed 
with  irregularly-marked  rines  of  the  same  colour  as  the  reat  of 
the  body,  but  of  a  darker  hue.    Its  head  was  fifteen  inches 
and  a-half  in  length,  and  ten  in  diameter :  the  two  aides  of 
the  forehead  appeared  to  rise  up  above  the  skull,  leaving  a 
oonsiderable  cavity  in  the  centre,  which  ran  down  frx>m  the 
ears  to  the  muasle.    The  lower  part  of  the  neck  was  covered 
with  a  long  narrow  stripe,  whence  several  others  of  a  rather 
lighter  tawny  colour  proceeded,  turning  downwards  towarda 
the  legs.    The  top  of  the  trunk  was  marked  with  a  series  of 
disjointed  blackish  stripes ;  which,  dividing  and  parting  from 
each  other  from  the  centre  of  the  back  downwards,  reunited 
in  a  single  stripe  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck. 
The  mouth  was  very  large,  furnished  with  teeth  of  fonnidahlie 
dimensions,  and  being  decorated  on  each  side  with    large 
feders  or  whiskers  like  those  of  the  cat.    The  Bast  Indian,  or 
Asiatic  tiger,  is  common  to  many  parts  of  Cliina  and  theuik-> 
cultivated  jungles  of  the  tropics.    It  is  a  filerce,  cruel,  sod 
rapacious  beast ;  possesses  immense  strength,  and  is  conaidared 
the  largest  and  most  ferocious  of  its  tribe. 
The  Amarican  tiger  is  also  a  very  fierce  and  miaehiefo^i 
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•niiBkl,  of  •  mMfnl  form  Bed  huiduime  ippsinnee, — ruhsi 
■mtUei  than  bit  brothn  of  the  Ea«l,  of  &  fallnw  colour,  uid 
with  ■  longer  tail  in  proportion  to  hi>  eize.  In  America  eierj- 
Uiing  i>  on  a  grand  acaie  but  the  nnimaLi.  Her  mountaiot, 
ri*en,  calaraBti,  foreita,  and  prairies  are  the  moat  exteniiTe  in 
the  world  ;  but  tha  fiih  that  awLm  in  her  riven,  and  the  wild 
beaata  that  wander  otu  her  foreata  are,  compared  with  thoae  of 
the  old  world,  bjna  maant  *o  large  or  ferocioua.  The  American 
lion  iamandalai  and  bnt  little  larger  thao  a  Newfoundland  dog, 
while  tha  tigara  that  prowl  about  the  wooda  and  mountains, 
•eldmn  ezeaad  thne  feet  in  length  from  tail  to  anout. 

The  tiger  of  A&ica 
difltealitUa  Bromlhat 
of  Aaia  in  aiu  and 
■■haracteiiatic  oiuel- 
f  oCdiapoaition;  bnt 
matead  of  irre^ulat 


■  back  and  sides, 
which  take  the  form 
more  orleaaofattipea 
according  to  the  ace 
of  the  animal.  In 
many  parts  of  thu 
interior  ot  this  cod- 
tioent  the  natiTcs 
hunt  the  tiger  for  Ibe 
sake  of  tua  flesh, 
which  ia  aaid  to  be 
white,  tender,  end 

flaTouicd. 

Howerer  much  the 
tigers  of  the  three 
continenta  mar  ^^' 
fer  from  each  other 
in  outward  appear- 
anee,  their  mam  cha- 


ciselv  simitar.  In  the 
woods  and  jungles  of 
Asia,  in  the  &eets 

and  plaina  of  Ame- 

deaerla  of  Africa,  the 
r"'""!  ia  found  to  be 
an  equally  fierce  and 
implacable  enem^ ; 
and,  although  it  is 
common  wherever 
he  it  found  to 
hunt  and  to  lull  him, 
the  apart  is  rather 
exciting  than  aaf«. 
Uounted  on  ele- 
phanta  and  boiaea, 
the  Eniopeaiit  resi- 
dent in  India,  at- 
tended   by    large 


tended    by 
bodiaa  of  ni 


make  regular  insui- 
sions  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country  ^,  nOEB  1:11 
in    search    of    the 
lordly  bnrte;   and 

It  is  no  nnoommon  thing  for  one  or  more  Uvea  to  be  lost 
in  these  exciting  sports.  But  the  wild  excitement  of  the 
chase,  no  leti  than  the  deaire  to  rid  the  country  of  such 
dangomt  nai^boun,  is  sufficient  leuon  to  explain  tha 
almost  tmiroiaal  desire  that  men  feel  to  destroy  wild  «"''"»l' 
whemv  they  are  found.    The  perils  of  the  ponoic  are  more 


destroyed  within  their  dominioni,  but  of  late   yeart  it  has 
been    found    that    the    species    hu   so    far    decreased    that 
the  reward  is  no  longer  neceuary.     In  fact,  wherever  man 
advances,  the  deniiens  of  the  foiest  retreat.     In  some  parts 
of  India  the  tiger  waa  formerly  held  in  reverence  by  the 
natiTC*.  who,  instead  of  endeavcuriog  to  prevent  his  inniads, 
aotnally  prapared,  whenever  one  of  the  species  came  within 
sight  of  a  village,  various  kinds  of  fruits  and  rice  to  tempt  his 
especial  palale,  by  way  of  appeaaing,  as  they  aaid,  the  manes 
of  their  falhen  or  gnuiiUathert, — for  tha  Hinooot  are  strict  be- 
lieverf  in  the  docoine  of  the  tranamigration  of  aouli ;  and 
therefore      imai^ne 
that  while  dettray. 
in^   the  titer  they 
might  be  killing  ■ 
near  relation,  Ladj 
Bafflea  relates  an  in- 
Btanca  of  thia  auper- 
atitiouB  reverence 
among  the  natives: 
— The  Cooliei,  pass- 
ing through  a  forest, 
the  tells  us,  came  to 
a  tiger,  crouching  in 
thepath.    Theyim. 
mediately  stopped 
and    ad<lreased   lh« 
creature  in  terms  of 
supplication,  aiinr- 
ing  him  that   they 
were   poor    people, 
carrying   the    great 
man  •  Inggage,  vrtio 
would  be  very  angry 
if  they  did  not  arrive 
in  time,  and  implor- 
ing permiasion  to  be 
allowedtogoooth^ 
way  in  peace.    The 
liger  being  ttartled 
at  the  appearance  of 
the  great  muldtiide, 
itired  at  them  for  a 
minute,    and   then 
moving  away,  walk- 
ed quietly  off  Inta 
the  woodaguo;  and 
the  nativei  proceed- 
ed on  their  journey, 
■atisfied  that  th^ 

peaied  the  savage 

monster.   The  hoM 

of  the  tiger  when  he 

hsa  mtde  lore  of  hit 

prey  Is  one  of  the 

most  terriSc  and  ap- 

pulli  ngsouodtwhich 

can  strike  on  the  !»• 

man  ear.    His  mode 

of  attack  is  to  creep 

silently    along    the 

grass  of  the  Jungle; 

and   then,   ben£ng 

THB  LEoriBD.  downwariit   for   an 

instant,    to    spring 

with  one  fell  bound 

on  the  man  oibeast  that  may  happen  to  be  in  his  path.  I&totae 

putt  of  India,  it  ia  daogeroua  to  paas  through  a  forest  except 

in  large  companies ;    and  though  the  tiger  seldom    attacka 

mankind  unless  provoked,  such  is  his  atiengtli  and  agility,  that 

hoTMa  and  buffaloes  fall  beneath  hii  releotless  Jaws.    This 

animal  ia  aaid  to  be  the  only  one  which  dares  to  attack  the 

crocodile.    Tboaa  who  have  witneaaed  the  encounter  between 

the  tiger  and  the  crocodile  describe  it  as  a  fearful  scene.    The 

arocodile  raises  his  head  above  the  water  to  teiae  the  tiger  la 

he  comet  to  the  rivei-tide  to  drink,  as  ha  does  cows,  hortea, 

and  other  ■"<F»i'ii    'When  thi«  hsppent,  the  tiger  plunget  hii 
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dawi  into  the  ejm  of  theainpliibloiia  bMit ;  a  iiMurftil  itragsle 
then  ensuei — ^the  croeodile  someCimea  dnge  the  tiger  under 
the  water,  and  an  encounter  tmkea  plaee  which  endt  in  the 
death  of  the  rirer  monster. 

Thouffh  the  tiger  is  aaid  to  be  nntameable,  inetances  have 
occurred  in  which  the  power  of  man  has  oreroome  the  natural 
fiercenetB  of  the  brute.  The  late  ^tr.  Van  Ambnrgh  used  to 
exhibit  seTeral  tigers  and  panthera  in  a  oom|dete  state  of  sub- 
jection ;  and  it  is  said — howeTer  truly  we  cannot  Touch— that 
Charles  James  Fox  had  a  Tounc  animal  of  the  tiger  breed 
which  followed  hun  about  like  a  dog.  He  had  yosicesed  the 
tiffer  from  its  infancy,  and  fed  it  entirely  on  milk  and  Tegs- 
tables.  One  day,  howerer,  while  he  was  sitting  reading,  tne 
tiger  came  up  and  licked  his  hand,  which  was  hanging  orer 
the  back  of  his  chsir.  The  roughness  of  the  awmars  tongue 
scraped  awaT  the  skin  before  its  owner  was  aware  of  the  fact. 
Happening,  noweTer,  to  turn  round  his  head,  he  disooTered 
with  horror  that  the  animal's  eyes  were  glaring,  and  its  whole 
spirit  was  aroused  at  this  first  tsste  of  blood.  But  he  did  not 
lose  his  presence  of  mind«  Qently  rising  from  his  seat,  without 
withdrawing  his  hand  from  the  tiger's  mouth,  he  led  it  with 
Endearing  words  into  the  next  room,  OTer  the  chimney-piece 
of  which  was  hanging  a  loaded  pistoJ.  The  blood  b^jan  to 
How  more  rapidly,  and  the  tiger's  eyes  to  glow  more  fieroelT ; 
when,  taking  the  nistol  in  his  right  hand,  he  IsTelled  it  at  the 
brute's  head,  and  killed  it  on  the  spot. 

The  tiger  will  not  feed  on  dead  carcasses,  but  always  hunts 
and  kills  his  prey;  and  sometimes,  iHien  he  is  more  than 
vsuaUr  fortunate  in  meeting  with  antelopes,  sheep,  and  other 
•wtiiiafa^  lie  ^nll  destroy  seTeral ;  and,iiiaiead  of  derouring  the 
bodies  of  any  one  of  them,  content  himself  with  sucking  their 
blood.  Hany  specimens  of  the  animal  haTe  been  broiu:ht  to 
this  country :  one  Tery  fine  pair  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoolo- 
ptttX  Society,  hsTing  been  brought  from  Bengal,  and  presented 
by  Captun  B.  Mangles. 

THE  LEOPAUD,  OR  PANTHER. 

We  haTe  left  ouraelTes  but  smsU  space  to  speak  of  the  leopard, 
which  is  seen  in  the  background  of  our  engraTing.     This 
animal  diilers  little  from  the  tiger  except  in  siae,  and  the 
markings  of  its  coat.    It  is  much  smaUer  and  not  <}uite  so 
ftrodous ;  and,  instMd  of  stripes,  iti  fiir  is  marked  with  irre- 
gulsrly-shaped  spots  of  a  blackish  hue.    In  Tsrious  parts  of 
Asiaand  Aniea,  it  isso  ftr  tamed  as  to  be  occasionally  used  in 
the  ohase  like  a  dog— hunting  hares,  sntelopcs,  and  foxea, 
with  a  dexterity,  courage,  and  ftath fulness  quite  surprising. 
The  leopard,  or  panther,  has  a  long  body,  bright  shining 
eyes,  a  sreat  mouth  filled  with  shszp  teeth,  round  ears,  and  a 
tawny  sain  ooTered  with  spots,  which  decrease  in  intensity  of 
colour  as  they  approach  the  under  part  of  its  stomach.    The 
jaguar  of  SouUi  America  is  only  another  Tariety  of  the  leopard, 
out  p  ess  fling  little  of  its  courage  snd  ferocity,  seldom  daring 
to  attack  man  and  the  larger  beasts  unless  much  pressed  by 
hunger.    like  other  oamiTonms  animals  of  the  eat  tribe  both 
the  tiger  and  the  leopsrd  are  proTided  with  soft  spongy  feet, 
which  allow  them  to  come  up  noiselessly  with  their  prey,  on 
which  they  spring  from  a  erouchinffjpoeiaon.  Both  the  leopard 
and  the  jaguar  can  swim  well,  and  Sonini  relates  that  he  once 
saw  a  jaguar  drag  the  body  of  a  horse  along  the  banks  of  a 
riTer  fat  more  than  sixtr  yards,  and  then  swim  across  with  it 
to  a  wood  where  he  mi^t  derour  it  in  safety.  The  panther  of 
America,  whHi  is  sometimes  called  the  "  tree-tiger,    from  his 
fedlityinelimbinclreesin  pursuit  of  lus  prey,  is  not  much  Isrger 
than  a  i^eyhoundC  and  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  fierce,  liTcly 
dispotttion.  His  fierii  ii  sometimes  eaten  by  the  Indians,  who 
affirm  that  it  is  delicate  food.    The  skins  of  the  ticer  tribe 
•reimported  into  this  and  other  countries,  where,  after  bong 
propeuy  dressed,  they  sre  used  as  oarriage-mata,  Ito.    In 
Russia  the  skin  of  the  leopard  is  occasionally  tanned  and  made 
into  gloTCS  and  shoes.    In  the  (Heat  Exhibition  of  1861  many 
speciniens  of  tiger  snd  leopsrd  skins  were  shown  on  both  the 
&glish  and  foreign  sides  of  the  buildiaff . 

In  our  next  lesson  we  shall  be  enabfed  to  describe  other 
memben  of  the  feline  tribe.  Their  fenenl  characteristies  are: 
smooth  glossy  skins;  bright  pieremg  eyes,  eapidde  of  great 
dilatation  in  the  dark;  actiTC  dispositions  and  fondness  for 
hunting  thefar  prsy— all  Tery  aimiiar  to  the  animals  just  de- 
Mribedy  esceptnig  that  they  TVT  fmtly  ia  siie. 
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EARLY  NOTIONS. 

Thx  term  Geography  is  deriTedfit>m  the  Greek  word  Gcp^^U 
and  simply  means  a  deKr^tim  of  iki  tmik*t  trnfiet;  i:  > 
therefore  nghtly  applied  to  that  science  which  tmb  '^t  - 
natural  outline  and  extent,  the  political  dirisi<m  ind  co&sLr. 
tion,  the  dril  and  social  condition,  snd  the  ladwtzulwtL. 
and  population  of  the  Tarious  countries,  kingdmni,  udtu: 
which  hsTe  appeared,  or  which  now  exist  on  thefMed.: 
globe.  Geography  includes  slso  the  deser^ition  of  the  foa  - 
the  earth,  its  motioas,  ito  place  in  the  solar  syitesi,  tkcn 
drdss  supposed  to  be  drawn  on  itssurfrbDe,8aditipoiitb:: 
the  heaTcns  by  which  it  is  on  all  aidea  surrounded;  of  the^ 
silled  nature  of  its  surfece,  as  seen  in  iti  moontaiss,  n]^ 
plains,  riTeta,  •aeas,  and  oceans,  and  in  the  coaatitiitw  s- 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  by  which  it  is  e&Tebped,  s: 
a  swaddling  band;  and  of  the  different  raoesof  aaiai*: 
dtt^ng  man,  and  the  Tarious  kinds  of  Tegeteble  and  sss 
productiotts  which  are  distributed  OTer  its  snifaea. 

It  will  be  sufficient  forour  puipose,  in  this  fiistkaoi: 
state  generally  that  the  form  or  shrae  of  the  esrth  iitksC' 
^lobe  or  bdl,  end  that  the  height  of  the  highest  mosauia- 
Its  surface  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  sise  of  the  or. 
snd  interfere  so  little  with  its  rotundity  (roundneH),  tkt:* 
height  hss  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  dismcMrt^- 
earUi,  which  the  thickness  of  common  writiag-WKr  bs 
the  dismeter  of  a  twelTe-inch  terrestrisl  ^be.  The  ia«^ 
had  no  such  knowledge  of  the  esrth  as  we  now  PQ"^*  ^ 
though  some  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  philoso|)Aie  a^  ' 
Greece  sre  supposed  to  hsTe  reached  the  notion  of  in  p^-j^ 
foim,  such  as  the  femous  Pythagoraa,  it  wss  bariedo* 
dottd  of  erroTB  and  extraTsgances.  To  the  moit  ezts^ 
Tiew  which  the  human  eye  can  take  of  any  pert  of  the  is^ 
of  the  earth,  CTcn  from  the  highest  wninance  fiysada^ 
surfece,  it  appears  to  be  one  Tsst  and  ilUmitsUe  plAar: 
sified  by  hill  and  dale,  land  and  water,  mountsia  lad  nJ* 
The  heaTcns  appear  aboTc  his  head  to  be  a  lumtaoaa^' 
night  beapangled  with  stars,  and  they  seem  to  n«  « '•> 
surface  of  the  earth  at  an  immense  and  immessurabto  disa^- 
He  fads  as  if  he  would  be  afi»id  to  traTd  ao  frr,ci^' 
land  or  sea,  as  to  reach  the  limit  which  he  si^p^  *' 
ultimately  be  found  to  this  surfece^  lest  he  fall  owrpg  = 
interminable  abyss ;  and  he  supposes  that  the  phcsfla^- 
the  heavens  sre  confined  to  the  upper  snd  tiiihU  ea^ 
which  he  beholds,  while  his  imagination  dooau  ^^^ 
hia  feet,  to  death  and  CTerlaating  oblirion.  8«ch«f ' 
limited  notions  which  nrerailed  at  an  early  penod  a  - 
history  of  the  world ;  ana  it  is  one  great  proof  oi  the  eattp- 
and  authentidty  of  the  Sacred  Scnpturea,  that  theftK*^' 
men  as  they  reiuly  were  in  andent  timea,  end  ss  ^naw"""* 
those  antiquated  notions  in  science,  particulariy  m  rjf'^ 
and  astronomy,  which  the  uninstnicted  tnbet  a  '^ 
Australaaia,  and  Pdynesia,  possess  at  the  prsssnf  dtf . 

*<  The  Hebrews,"  says  an  eminent  writer,  ^  obriostf|^ 
attempted  to  form  any  scientific  theory  renectiag  thsis*^ 
of  the  earth.  The  natnrd  impression  which  reprsMati  a* 
flat  surface,  with  the  heaTen  as  a  fixmament  or  eaitus  JP^ 
OTsrit,  is  found  to  be  uniTsrsally  preraleat.  Beatftf^ 
concdTcd  to  be  a  deep  pit,  the  abode  of  dsikaa«  »-' 
shadow  of  death.  In  one  place  we  find  the  grand  n*fi*^..T 
earth  being  Aisi^  tyea  wUkjmg;  but  elsewhere  thsjsfl^' 
esrth  are  repeatedly  mentioned ;  and  eometimes  ^rT. 
hesTen.  In  short,  it  is  erident  that  erary  writer  e«if^  "^ 
idea  impressed  on  his  senses  and  imagination  b]rthe«)<  ' 
these  grand  ol]jecta,  without  endeaTouriag  to  arxaags  ^^ 
into  any  renlar  system."  Wehafe  Rioted  this  paa«|f|** 
spedmen  of  the  loose  style  of  writing  and  thinkiBC  RP^ 
the  science  of  the  sacred  Scr^ttores.  The  •tp^.^l^ 
writings,  in  the  places  aboTe  refored  to,  is  highly  posv^. 
who,  we  would  ask,  expecU  to  find  didactic  tfaeorieii&«r^ 
The  poet  seiaes  the  phenomena  of  natnre  aa  theysffetff^ 
eye,  and  enlarges,  magnifies,  or  amngsa  them  st  pw^ 
he  is  not  tied  to  rules,  nor  confined  to  the  ^nS^^^i 
schools.  To  do  so,  would  destroy  his  poetry,  snd  >*^"^ 
imagination  to  sn  automaton.  The  book  of  ^^^»J*  -  ,^ 
theie  grand  expressions  are  Ibond,  la  the  oldest  boos», 
wockU   It  im  written  long  befora  IKm  tiMi  of  Naii>»'^ 
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though  foond  in  the  Hebrdw  language,  it  mm  evidently  not 
'vrritten  by  a  Hebrew.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  the  writer 
of  ttkiB  book  should  have  lighted  upon  such  a  striking  fact,  as 
that  the  emrik  hangt  ypon  nothing  /  Had  this  been  found  in  a 
dxineae  or  a  Hindoo  book,  possessing  such  claims  to  antiquity 
as  tlie  Hebrew  book,  it  would  have  been  lauded  to  the  skies 
as  a  proof  of  superior  knowledge,  and  would  have  been  held 
as  an  infallible  proof  that  the  Chinese  or  the  Hindoos,  ages 
ago»  were  actiudly  acquainted  with  the  facta  of  modem 
science  I 

The  same  writer  looks  to  Phenicia  for  the  origin  of  Geo- 
graphical knowledge ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  being 
among  the  earliest  merchants  and  traders  both  by  sea  and  land, 
tlie  Phenidjina  must  have  been  among  the  first  nations  of  the 
world  who  acquired  some  knowledge  of  its  surface,  and  of  the 
conntries  it  then  contained.  It  is  admitted  that  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis  contains  a  view  of  the  known  divisions  of 
the  earth  at  an  early  period,  and  that  it  agrees  in  some  strik- 
ing particuhurs  with  the  records  of  profane  histonr !  It  is  also 
acknowledged  that  E^ekiel  visited  Tyre,  as  Herodotus  did 
Babylon,  with  the  eye  of  an  intelligent  observer ;  and  it  is 
considered  probable  that  he  held  intercourse  with  the  best- 
infoxmed  men  in  that  great  school  of  commerce  and  nayigation ! 
The  geographical  boundaries  to  which  he  alludes,  are  con- 
sidered as  placed  at  the  farthest  limits  of  their  knowledge, 
Tis.,  Tanhish,  Ophir,  the  Isles,  Sheba  and  Dedan,  the  River, 
Oog  and  MagoB,  and  ^e  NorUi. 

TorsAjflA  is  deemed,  with  very  great  probability,  to  hare 
been  a  name  used  in  Scripture  for  Afiiea,  It  appears  to 
have  belonged  originally  to  a  great  African  city,  called 
€!arihage  in  later  times,  and  well  known  from  its  rivalry 
to  Rome;  it  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  con- 
tinent  of  which  that  city  might  be  considered  the  metro- 
polie;  but  especially  to  that  dirision  of  it,  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Nortnem  Africa,  exclusive  of  Egypt  and  the 
countries  adjacent  to  the  Arabian  Oulf.  This  diriaion  was 
called  by  the  Romans  4/Hea  Propria,  that  is,  Africa  Froi>er, 
and  included  Carthage;  and  Jerome  calls  a  voyage  toTarshish 
an  "  African  voyage/'  This  also  solves  a  difficulty  which  has 
been  found  in  the  scriptural  accounts  of  two  different  voyages 
to  Tarshish ;  the  one  up  the  Mediterannean,  from  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  bringing  iron,  silver,  lead,  and  tin,  the  produce  of 
Spain  and  Britain  (Bsekiel  xxvii.  12)  ;  and  the  other,  up  the 
Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Oulf,  from  the  straits  of  Babelmandeb, 
bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory  and  apes,  and  peacocks,  the 
produce  of  Central  Africa  (1  Kmgs  x.  22). 

OpkiTf  as  being  connected  with  Tarshish  and  Sheba  in  the 
voyages   of  Solomon's  ships  for  gold  and  other  produce,  is 
righuy  considered  as  a  part  of  Africa,  which  indeed  appears 
highly  probable  from  the  similarity  of  the  name.    The  eastern 
coast  is  the  quarter  to  which  all  the  indications  seem  evidently 
to  point.     In  the  voyage  to  Tarshish  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  name 
of  Ophir  is  also  mentioned,  and  in  one  case  the  latter  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  former,  (2  Chron.  ix.  10).    But  we  have  seen 
that  Tarshish  is  a  name  for  one  part  of  Africa ;  now,  Ophir 
is  a  «ft"m  for  another  part  of  the  same  continent.    As  gold  is 
the  produce  of  Ophir,  we  must  look  to  that  part  where  it  is 
to  be  found.    This,  for  the  sake  of  consistency  in  the  history 
of  the  voyage,  ean  only  be  Sqfala,  where  abundance  of  gold  is 
said  to  exist,  and  whence  it  could  easily  be  brought  in  ships 
through  the  Red  Sea  to  Sheba  in  Arabia ;  from  the  straits  of 
Babelmandeb,  it  oonld  either  be  carried  overland  through  this 
country  to  Jerusalem,  or  it  could  be  transported  up  the  gulf  to 
the  place  now  eaUed  Sues,  whence  it  could  readily  be  brought 
into  the  palace  of  Solomon  the  lung. 

The  JWsi,  the  isles  of  the  gentiles,  the  isles  of  the  sea,  the 
isles  of  Chittim  and  of  Elisha,  all  point  out  the  islands  which 
abound  in  the  Hediterranean,  which  is  called  *'  the  sea"  and 
^'the  great  sea"  in  Scripture.  These  are  acknowledged  to  be 
Sicily  and  the  other  islands  belonging  to  Italy  and  Spain;  the 
islands  of  Greece,  a  country  almost  wholly  insular  and  penin- 
sular ;  and  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Crete  (Candia^  with 
various  other  smaller  islands  scattered  through  the  Archipelago 
and  lying  on  the  west  of  Asia  Minor. 

Arabia  FeUx,  or  Arabia  the  Si^ipy,  is  considered  to  be  the 
country  ancieotly  called  Sheia  or  Sabtta,  Its  trade  was  in 
gold  and  incense ;  and  it  was  carried  on  by  caravans  which 
came  from  the  coast,  where  they  had  beoi  imported  from 


Ophir.  The  '<  companies  of  Sheba"  are  mentioned  in  Job— a 
fact  which  shows  the  antiquity  of  its  commerce ;  and  the 
<'  multitude  of  its  oamels,"  are  spoken  of  in  Isaiah,  another  fact 
which  shows  its  value  and  long  continuance.  The  commeroe 
of  Dedan  rivalled  that  of  Sheba.  It  came  up  the  Persian 
Oulf  from  the  Straits  of  Ormus.  The  ixnports  were  ivory  and 
ebony,  and  precious  cloths  for  chariots.  'These  were  the  com- 
modities of  India,  and  they  were  carried  across  the  desert  of 
Arabia,  or  Arabia  Deserta,  into  Peira,  the  capital  of  Arabia 
Fetroa,  or  Asi^abia  the  8Umy,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Uie 
ancient  country  of  Idumea  or  Edom.  The  inhabitants  of 
Dedan  were  omv  the  merchants  who  brought  the  produce  of 
India  to  the  capital  of  Edom,  as  a  dep6t  for  the  supply  of  the 
countries  lying  to  the  north  and  the  west  of  it,  and  «the 
travelling  companies  of  Dedanim"  might  consist  of  native 
Hindoo  or  Asiatic  traders,  whose  home  was  on  the  deep. 

The  lUver,  meant  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates.  On 
its  banks  stood  the  mighty  capitals  of  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
and  there  flourished  the  most  renowned  empires  of  antiquity . 
Here  also  was  supposed  to  have  be^i  the  seat  ol  Paradise,  oi 
the  garden  of  Eden .    Thus  saith  the  poet : — 

**  Seek  not  for  FaradiM,  with  cniions  eye, 
In  AeiatiQ  olimes.  where  Tigris'  wave 
Mix'd  with  Evphrates,  in  tumnltaoiit  ysf. 
Doth  the  broad  plains  of  Babylonia  lave, 
'lis  gone  with  all  its  channi,  and  like  a  dreasi. 
Like  Babylon  itself.  Is  swept  away ; 
Bestow  one  tear  upon  the  monmftal  theme, 
Bat  let  it  not  thy  gentle  heart  dismay.     • 
For  know,  wherever  lore  and  yirtue  goidfl^ 
They  lead  us  to  a  state  of  heavenly  peace ; 
Where  bliss  unknown  to  gnilt  and  shame  pradds. 
And  pleasores  onalloy'd  eaoh  lionr  fnorease." 

Along  the  countries  situated  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  and  on  both  aides  of  these  rivers,  Esekiel  mentions  a 
number  of  cities,  as  Haran,  Canneh,  Eden,  Ashur,  &c.,  from 
which  great  caravans  proceeded  to  Tyre  with  cloths  and 
other  valuable  commomties.  These  appear  to  have  been 
brought  overland  across  the  countries  of  Asia,  and  probably 
by  interior  caravans  from  Hindostan  and  the  borders  of  ChinB» 
the  native  coimtry  of  silk. 

The  North,  with  Oog  and  Magog,  described  in  such  a 
terror-struck  manner  bv  Esekiel,  nave  been  considered  aa 
denoting  the  Scythian  nordes  of  warriors  who  invaded  the 
south,  and  carried  away  **Bilver  and  gold  and  a  great  spoiL" 
But  it  is  with  more  reason  supposed  to  refer  to  the  high  table- 
lands in  the  interior  and  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  Phrygia, 
Oalatia,  Cappadocia,  and  Paphlagonia.  The  imports  from 
these  regions  were  "  vessels  ox  brass  and  persons  of  men ;" 
these  countries  are  fiunous  for  their  produce  in  copper,  iron, 
and  steel  to  this  day ;  and  their  trade  in  slaves  for  the  supply 
of  harems  is  equally  notorious.  Horses  and  mules  axe  also 
mentioned  as  brought  from  the  same  quarter ;  and  this  trade 
alao  has  been  found  a  branch  of  the  traffic  carried  on  in  the 
upland  tracts  of  Paphlagonia.  Thus  we  have  given  a  succinct 
View  of  the  ancient  geography  recognised  in  the  Scriptures. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

SuPEBioB  EnrnoN  or  tub  Fofiilab  Educatob. — No  pnblicatioii 
has  ever  been  weleomed  %»ith  suoh  tokens  of  approval  from  heads  of 
families  as  the  Vovxtlajbl  Educatob.  A  eironlation  of  nearly  one 
hundred  thoosand  has  already  been  attained.  To  meet  the  urgent 
wishes  of  nomerons  fiunilies  and  individuals,  Jobn  Casbbll  hu 
determined  to  publish  an  Eztba  Edtoob  apon  soperior  paper,  aft  l^d. 
per  Number,  or  in  Monthly  Parts,  oonCaining  X\our  Kombers  in  a 
neat  wrapper.  7d.,  or  when  Five  Namben,  g^d.  This  Extra  Edition 
will  be  published  without  the  weekly  headings.  Pemns  wishing  to 
have  this  superior  paper  edition,  most  give  their  orders  expressly 
for  **the  Extra  Sditkn  cf  The  Popdiab  Educatob  ;"  they  will 
otherwise  receive  the  oommon  edition.  The  First  Part  of  the 
Extra  Edition  Is  ready,  price  7d.  t  and  all  the  Nnaibcn  may  be 
obtained,  price  l^d.  eaoh. 

The  EMXGBAin'B  Hakdbook,  a  Guide  to  the  Various  Fields  of 
Emigration  in  all  Parts  of  the  Globe,  is  now  ready,  prlea  6d. 

SCRiFTUBE  Libbabt  FQfB  THB  YouBO,  in  ShiUlDg  Volnmes.— The 
first  two  volumes  of  this  instraotive  series  of  wodcs,  **  The  Lns  of 
Joseph/'  illustrated  with  stxteen  ohoioetDgravlBgs  and  maps,  and 
*<  The  Taberbaclb,  Its  FBons,  nd  Bxbvxcbs,'*  with  twelve  engrav* 
ings,  are  now  ready. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

D.  D.  (BbcfiaUU.— floand  •v.Mk  *6Hti  two^IlablM;  baltf  AftMi, 
M  OM  oribe;  b6  pnOMd,  llMi  1004  tk«  ««>di  M  IkrM  ^UablM, 

vis.,  tauMn,  doocftf  fto* 

GnorAnL—fi«  will  fid  mbaImmbi  «a  Dnvisff  <>  t^  uttek  on 
Uw  **  ElenMnte  cf  llMlf  "  te  tiM  IixaRmAiSD  Kzhbrob,  Ho.  IX., 
new  Mriv.  TiMn  it  «  cofpowl*  bod j  or  noiity  of  tohoolnmlan^ 
tlrfad/ In  odMHMt. 

.'Wo  mlly  doBoi  MO  how  Fkoaoh  ooa  bo  ihoramUy  tanod, 
lild  down  in  tbo  Iwwi  ait  ynvwlf  ooioittod  to 


M.  W.  (UdooIb'i  Ibb).— Wo  fluak  Urn  fcr  Uo 
bo  oordhiUf  Attended  to  in  Intiiio  oditloni. 

O.  J.  T.,  (St.  MMkVrood).— 1*0  term  JfenM 
OM,  U  ndlher  the  (m%  ^or  tho/raloBO  oppiledtotho 
eeUcdCMK.  Beinf  fiAnd  in  mibo  pnphedee  nintlnff  to  him,  it 
■dotted  bj  the  Jewi  ii  an  oaotortfo  tont  doMvlptivo  of  hie  oOco,  and 
of  their  eacpeetetloni  ooaceralnf  hiB.  Thie  tenn,  which  eigaiAee, 
■fioordloff  to  ammlm,  "A3wnrr«i»  that  ie,  jwiooe  ecmmsi^ni  «y 
jMrfwfiiiXi"  wM  wdeaioil  lo  thooaptftve  Jewe  by  tiie  ^ortone  piopheeiee 
of  Daniel  oonoening  liim,  and  waa  checlihed  by  them  for  at  leaet  4f 0 
yetnbefen  hie  advent,  aa  oontaininc  in  Iteelf,  at  It  were,  the  ram  and 
nbetanee  of  their  fhtore  hope,— naniel/,  imiMnal  iowaitow  Ofw  all 
their  enemlee,  and  orer  the  whole  world.  Henoe  their  flantio  rafe  at 
the  tMsmptlon  of  tliie  name  by  /em*  CkHtt;  Ibr  drM  In  Greek  eSgni- 
iee  lAnM  in  Hebrew.  The  flret  place  where  the  term  Meeriah  oooan 
ia  in  theeooff  of  Hennah,  the  mother  of  BamneL  (tan.  L,  chap.  I,  f«. 
1—10.)    Iha  oondading  sentence  reeda  thai : 

••Jehovah  ihell  Jndge  the  ende  of  the  earth, 
And  he  thill  (ire  ttreagth  vnto  hia  Ung, 
▲ad  he  thaU  exalt  the  power  of  hit  MhrnULT 
On  raadiaff  the  whole  tong  or  pealm  of  praite  pat  into  the  month  of 
Hannah,  we  oannot  fkU  to  ditoover  that  a  greater  than  Samael,  or 
8«al,  or  David,  or  Solomon,  it  here,    fiooh  it  the  natora  of  propheejr. 

The  word  Mmldk  it  fteqaently  need  after  thit  period  in  the  hittory 
of  leraeUto  signify  the  onoMed  <fftM  Lord,  whether  It  leArtto  an 
aerthly  king,  or  to  him  who  wae  aftcrwarde  tpittfUly  and  oontemptn- 
OBsly  called  the  M^  qT  Me  Aim.  In  the  aMtmi  ptalm,  the  whole 
trantaetlon  of  the  orariflxlon  it  vividly  portrayed  in  the  glorloat  and 
ttrOdns  langnage  of  prophaoy : 

••  Why  do  the  heathn  [FUata  and  the  Boaunt]  ragaf  And  the 
people  [the  Jewi]  Imagiae  a  vain  thing  t  The  kinge  of  the  earth  [the 
Boaians]  eet  themtelvet,  and  the  mien  [the  chief  ptieeto  and  eoribm] 
takaeoontal  together  ^nintt  Jehovah,  and  agafaut  hia  JJaefiii,"  te. 

There  art  oertatai  pialmt.  in  fhet,  which  io  clearly  deaBribetheaoodng 
of  Cbiiai  and  the  natnre  of  hit  kingdom,  that  they  are  oallad 
pmlmt.  Bat  the  dearcet  reference  to  the  SCeotlah  by  name  la  aoBi 
fn  the  book  of  Danid,  ohap.  iz..  vor.  9f  t  hot  read  the 
flt  to  ver.  S7.  inotnsive.  For  a  fUl  and  aaljgketoiy  aooomtt  of  thit  to- 
tcrmtlng  ioqoiry.  we  refer  to  Dr.  Fyo  8mith*t  **  Scriptare  Xetttmony  to 
the  Xeedah.-  Book  II. 

B.  He  F.  OBssnocs-^C.  A.8.^The  vorbttaoeo  and  poiidea,  art  callad 
nmder  vertt.  becann  they  ezprem  neKAer  eetion  nor  raflteing,  that  It, 
they  are  neither  ihMm  nor  prntlee  in  their  algniflcatkm,  bat  expiam 
tfanply  the  elate  of  their  tal)Mo.  They  are  therefore  mrmtUku,  that 
li^  they  convoy  no  oetfoii  to  an  tiffeci.  Taceo,  however,  it  tooMtimet 
naed«raMWee^rby(3oefa,  when  it  meant  to  fte  tflM  «M  r^nrd  to  my 
IMv*  1*0.  to  faqi «  merti.    Theto  vmbt  art  very  rarely  attd  paarivaly. 

C.  B.  AMD  Omsaf .^Tha  beet  rale  fbr  the  etpiratlon  of  Jt  to  to  ob- 
tenretbe  praetfceofgood  wiltereendtpeakerk  In  theoaeoofnoww, 
wherever  the  artldo  •  It  nted  befiare  a  nom  bagtantog  with  k,  thit 
letter  matt  bo  atplnted ;  at  a  hand,  a  Mape,  a  howid,  a  Jhaof,  fto.  Bat 
wherever  the  article  on  It  oiad  before  a  noon  beginntog  with  h,  thIt 
letter  mntt  be  tilent  or  not  atpirated;  at  on  Jkononr.  mi  hour,  on  Mr, 
te.  Generally,  the  Teite  from  whieh  each  nonnt  are  derived,  foUow 
the  eama  mle  with  rtgard  to  the  aapiraticn  of  A,  at  the  noont  thaaa- 
tehPM:  at  to  the  verb  to  Aaal.lt  to  atpirated;  bat  tothe  varbtoAonoir. 
It  It  not  aeplraied. 

J.  8.  B.— ^  P.— The  nor  to  No.  ni.  page  M.  line  9,  to  a  mlaprittt  In 
tome  eoplet,  H  riMMld  be  nen,  Thotame  totraeoftaottnait  ehooldbe 
taoamw:  The  EogUeh  paoaamMtog  dtotlonaiy,  atoally  referred  to  at  aa 
anthority.  it  Walkers. 

o,«  Oonoct  toletlont  of  qaery  7,  Na  II.,  have  been  received  fVom 
Enreka ;  J  8.  F. ;  W.  F.  t  A.  8coU;  Jacobot,  Forth ;  F.  K.  C,  Aber- 
deen ;  O.  W.  Ferry  I  Thoaue  Dainet;  L.  B.  J.,  Leeds;  D.  Keay, 
Dnndee ;  J.  B.,  Ldth ;  J.  H.  £— d,  Middleton ;  A.  B.  C,  Fembioke- 
doek;  T.  £.  B-4:  Whetstone;  end  others. 

Qvreet  and  ingenioot  tolnltons  of  ^laery  S,  No.  II.,  havebeen  rtcehrad 
from  Sorekn;  ICatthew  Bpeare;  Henry  HiU;  £.  Lord;  J.  L.  H., 
Dablte I  a  Bohalar,  (3oatbridga i  J.  £.  JL.,  Belfstt ;  J.  W.  G!abx>;  and 
A.  B.  C,  FembaDka-dook. 

AMicoa  (Biomloy)— F.  T.  Z.  (Wolverhampton).— Tea. 

Two  BnAom»~T«  W.  (Oldham)  J.  W.— Qramma— D.  <8hlaldt>— 
Fallto— W.  &— H.  <X— JBrtrythlBg  thty  BMBtton  to  Ui  own  Ofdar. 


8olotlone  Inoowpleta,  iaoofiofli,  or  not  eewT^w  to  tto  dttt  (^ 
4wry  7w— >T.  B.,  Dwham ;  Dooglat i  W.  W.  6. ;  C  K.;  J.  P. Iktio 
T.  H.  &  {  C  W.  H. ;  J.  P.,  Sammertown ;  A.  W.,  Tiro;  W.  E.  D..  Wii 
Uaretraet;  J.  BoweU:  J.  K.8.,Belfiwts  H.X*S(  tad  othA  i 
qaeiy  •.->£.  a  H. ;  F.  T— yt  W.F.;  A.  W.t  T.L-4:  sidoibBi 

ThooaMof  J.  8,  X.,  Ototfow,  to  that  of  loo  many  fif  esr  mto 
wantoftlasa.  Botthtotonota  naton,  why  wa  shoald  tltwovFJ 
for  thooa  that  have  time.  Bssidim  a  variety  ofsatjecHto  ascmtn  • 
a  variety  of  readers,  and  what  doee  not  ptoaeo  one  asay  plctK  iBcotr 

von  what  doee  nai  ptaaaa  oar  tnbtcrlben  at  oae  tins*  nt j  |vai 

al  anoHMr.    Fsopto  oCIra  ahangt  their  mtad,  and  cAci  to  ^ 

Wo  advtoa  ov  IHendt  who  have  Uttto  ttoas.  to  take  thiac  (T 

byeadofei«thiy  wiUgetthrongh  agioat  deal  mors  then  if  tbir «? 
ihostit  WecoBsmeadJ.  8.  X.ferhiB|ood.tof» 
Mltotodkafttt  imrt  fasten  ig  to  to  A%et»ytoarftM 
6tiU,  having  the  naxtleesonte  hto  llfanry  wntf.  wj. : 
neltlMrwin  ttdoatany.  In  tott,  it  may  do  Ito  p 
forttwiUaetat  atpBr,ifhadoetMt  takenwn^vtowefttomD 
Ho  wU  alto  rteidloet  that  ha  to  not  aloM,  and  that 


J.  C^If  ha 
KagUah  and 
EngUthand 
Two 
aU  t 
takaonly 


Uma  let  htoi  ttady  Xngltoh  and  Lttto  tofctlr : 
If  ho  wtohea  setoncc,  let  bis  •s.'} 
,  to  psnforsBOo  to  dthcr  of  UMt  {1.^ 
wHTnltovo  each  other,  and  theysit  Mt"" 
of  the  week,  after  a  rjL    If  he  hm  less  liat.  it  :> 
,  via.  that  which  he  Ukoebmt. 


W.,  Hewaattf t  on.T>no ;  yai.— T.  H.  8.--Tea.  If  yea  htft  «•• 
W.  T.,Hotth8hiehtot  the  qoeetlon  to  not  algebntoal.  ssslsibd 
tor aalnttoa  to  given.— Un  Jsum  Honni  yea.— F.  Kiaui^s^ 
Ibimdi  atowlnaoearTaotoeoztattohtotraaalattoB.«-J.LCUif« 
<9erman  grammar  to  thai  by  Dr.  Tlaifca. 

K.  C.  H.  (Laard.ttreet).->At  to  hto  fovth  toand  of  a.  as  thlik:- 
nearthatofatomi.thatitmaybooNatedthetamt.  Itiinrjo 
vitabto  to  rnnlUply  the  eonndt  of  the  eamo  letter. 

O.  J.  T.  (St.  lfacklMoad).^Ho  wiU  find  a  mora  oomplcii  »h»» 
eerted  to  thto  nomber.  Hto  renuukt  on  the  gloeeaiy  tie  eomct  •> 
opiieal  qamtton  wiU  be  escplatoed  at  a  ftitnre  period. 

A  oorvsepondent  at  Bartoo-on-Trcnt  to  right 

W.  T.Z.—Yaldo  meant  09^,1)07 MMeh,prsa4r,*s.  Bbi^' 
totorablyoorreoti  only  ho  thoold  not  tpeU  hMWt  with  dosWs «. 

B.  J.  (Uvcrpool).— He  shoold  look  for  tba  plaat  wfasie  thi  ikp " 
spokeo,toaaapof  the  sea.  which  to  oaUed  a dtoK.  Chtftt**^* 
stmcted  tor  vniloat  teat  and  oceana,  at  the  Balttos«.ttoiu^ 
oeean,fto.  Iaqoottogthelalitade.hehaeleftoatN.or6^io>^[ 
cannot  tell  whether  he  meant  norU  or  tpiirA  ,•  and  £.  or  W-"^ 
aretolheeamedUeasatatoreasforweif.  To  •  doaUe  tto cspt 'a* 

«« to  eaa  roond  It-  A  ehip  ealto  to  Aastralla,  flrrt  oa  t  ^o^^ 
eonrae,  then  on  a  eonlh.oatterly  oooiee,  varying  both  oltUi  f^ 
pointo  of  the  eompaes,  ae  the  dlroetloo  of  the  wtod  may  N4>'V   , 

B.  IL— It  to  oar  totentton  eoonor  or  later  to  enabto  oer  «»> 
aeoend  the  *•  Alpine  peakt  and  taowy  aonalalM*'  oflssnlig.*' 
he  mentions  ^.  ^ 

O.W.—He  will  find  hto  qoerieeantweredatoewtort.  LHha^ 
both  together  if  his  leisore  will  permit 

Hamv  Catul— Moot  yoang  aten  hava  aaqiaatotoatos.  U^ 
yoang  man  to  a  given  selghbovhood  speak  to  hto  aoqaatatsscA  r 
poetog  the  formation  of  a  soctoty  tor  oo  latfmrttow.  (sDewBiai^ 
very  good  one,)  and  lot  him  act  aa  ttorslary  pro  tempore,  ^  *^^ 
pro  rs  note  moellng.  When  tha  aseoltog  has  taken  plsccM^ 
some  elderly  and  retpeotoUo  pemm  to  take  the  chair  ly  td*^, 
andlelthoohatrmanehortlyannoonoe  to  the  maetlBCtbepsrp' 

whtohto ■        .--^^«.-*» 

oleaily 

are  willing  •»  Jiw  •••«  mmium%j»      M^iw  m    t ■   ••  ■■       'ZLitM 

cany  the  plan  toto  eflbot  and  let  a  teaond  misHai  to  mfr . 
thaoMBitora  OMi^  who  have  Jotoed  the  toctoty,  whfah  mar  ^^ 
fttosfrnrftoaflbefatyoftheplaoaordtotrieltohtrafsrltW'*!^ 
At  thto  second  meettog  let  a  very  tow  ralat  be  diawn  ap  sado^ 

to  the  meettag,  on  the  qaettiono  of  eKpenta  for  n  room  to  wti^^ 
the  plan  to  be  followed  to  the  managesaant  of  the  fetsita^ 
Let  aU  thtage  ba  done  deeentiy,  and  to  order,  tod  feeosa  «^^ 
attend  the  oArt  Let  the  meeting  then  agree  (oof  diftr;  os^ 
jeet  to  be  ttadied,  and  let  them  at  once  follow  the aiethodrtf^ 
to  Na  A.  to  the  OMwer  to  H.  Ktog.  The  phrasepro  toHfer* 
tkeprmmUUmB  cr  ooooston;  and  that  of  pro  rv  noto  mceai  I  ^ 
or  b^/bn  miflkimg  too  tern  dome.  Bff  ocefamaitoi,  msaai  *y  "*  ^i 
mB^t^^rmtdwUhpfthemMig,  «oo>toto  aeeant  4f*«^.%, 
bgtktd^Umir*  WeshaUbegladtoannamMethetomstM^ 
todattot  for  dlitotoit  dtoliteto  thioai^ant  tha  ktogdtm  to  thi  rv^ 


Itoaalled.    Let  the  pro  ton.  secretary  thea  stolsbift«f 
Mhaean,and  proceed  to  take  down  the naiMi of  »>* 
Itac  to  Joto  the  soetety.    Let  a  ooasmUlaa  be  thm  s^ 
he  plan  toto  eflbot  and  let  a  seaond  mssHaa  to  m^  ^ 


Prtated  a^  FabUshed 


bf  Jomr  CAtaaUi,  SMi 
-May  It,  im* 
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LESSONS    IN    M U S I C.-rNo.  IV. 

By  John  Cuawsn. 


Thb  lesmer  mvtt  be  eareftU  not  to  let  his  thoughts  be  con- 
fused by  the  different  uses  of  the  word  **time"  in  ordinuy 
musical  language.    You  will  meet  with  the  phrases  '*  common 
time/'  <*  triple  time,"  ftc.     The  word  "  time,"  then,  refers  to 
the  orderly  recurrence  of  accents — the  "meanare,'*     In  the 
phrases  "quick  time,"  *'slow  time,"  &c.,  it  means  rate  qf 
mavememit  the  speed  with  which  the  accents  recur.    And  when 
we  are  requested  to  '*  keep  the  time,"  it  is  coomionly  meant 
that  (though  we  may  have  been  correct  in  the  rate  of  move- 
ment, and  accurate  in  the  recurrence  of  accents)  we  have  w>t 
;  pk«»  th«^/fcet  proportkmaU  langik  ef  each  note.    It  is  known 
that  the  swings  of  the  same  pendulum  are  of  equal  length  in 
time^  whether  they  are  long  or  short  in  respect  of  the  distance 
traversed ;  snd  that  the  longer  the  pendulum,  the  slower  its 
movement ;  and  the  shorter  the  pendulum,  the  quicker  its 
'  movement.    This  gives  us  the  means  of  regulating  the  "  rate 
,  of  moT^^ient"  in  music  as  weU  as  in  dookwork.    There  is  an 
instrument  called  a  larrRONoiCB  or  *'  measure"-ruler,  the  pen- 
:  dulum  of  which  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  according  to 
[  a  graduated  scale,  so  as  to  swing  any  required  number  of  times 
'  in  a  minute.    Let  each  swing  of  ihe  metronome  correspond 
with  an  aliquot  or  "  pulse"  of  the  measure,  or  in  the  quick 
>  senary  measure,  with  Uie  loud  and  medium  accents.  Then,  if  the 
number  at  which  the  weight  is  set,  on  the  graduated  scale  of 
,  the  metronome,  be  given  in  the  signature  or  title  of  the  tune, 
'.  it  will  indicate  to  others  the  rate  at  which  that  tune  should  be 
sung.    Thus,  **M.  66,".  placed  at  thAhead  of  a  tune,  signifies 
that,  while  this  tune  is  vnig,  the  oBetronoaie  ahoold  sidng  at 
( the  rate  of  sixty-six  swings  a  minute ;  and  that  each  aliquot 
of  the  measure  should  keep  pace  with  a  swing  of  the  metronome. 
'  The  larger  metronome,  which  is  kept  in  motion  by  clockwork 
and  '*  ticks"  to  every  accent  of  the  measure,  costs  80s.  and  up- 
ward— that  which  strikes  a  bell  on  the  recurrence  of  each 
stronger   accent  being  much  more  expensive.    The  smaller 
metronomes,  which  simply  oscillate  wi^out  noise,  are  sold  at 
iBs.  and  upward.     Very  much  cheaper  instruments  will  no 
[  doubt  be  made  for  schools  when  there  is  a  demand.    Mean* 
time,    esch   teacher  and  scholar  too  may  make  his  etHng 
penduhum^   which   will   answer  the  end    very  fairly.      For 
this  pdlpose,  fasten  a  penny  or  some  such  weight  at  the  end  of 
a  piece  of  string.    Then,  at  four  inches  and  dve'Cighths  from 
the  weighitt  tie  a  double  knot.    Hold  the  string  by  this  knot, 
and  the  weight  will  swing  at  the  rate  of  160  swmgs  a  minute, 
and  make  your  pendulum  correspond  with  M.  160.    At  6| 
inches  ^  a  single  knot ;  and  that  length  of  pendulum  will  cor- 
Tes|kmd  with  H.  138.    The  double  knote  m»y  mark  the  dis- 
^  tances  moat  used,  and  the  single  knots  tiiose  used  occasionally 
j  between  them.    The  rest  of  the  pendnlum  may  be  constructed 

to  the  following  table— 8.  standing  for  single,  and  D.  for  double 
I  knot. 

let  D.  at  4|  inches  from  w^ht  =  M.  160. 

1st  8.  at  64  in. 

2nd  D.  at  94  in. 

2nd  8.  at  1  foot  1|  in. 

3rd  D.  at  1  foQt  71  in. 

8rd  8.  at  2  feet  6|  n. 

4th  O.  at  3  feet  10|in. 

A  ailk  tape  with  the  metronome  figures  marked  at  the  proper 
distances  would  be  preferable  to  the  string.  A  lath  of  wood 
VQ^X  be  graduated  in  a  similar  manner,  with  holes  punctured 
or  the  points  of  suspension,  but  it  would  require  different  dis- 
tances according  to  its  own  weight. 
▼OL,  I. 


=  M.  188. 

=  M.  118. 

ss  bBL%    96. 

—  M.   80. 

=  M.   66. 

=  M.  «0. 

The  **  string  pendulum"  which  is  here  recommended  for  Ito 
convenience  of  messurement  by  a  common  carpenter's  rule^ 
is  slightly  inaoeurate,  though  quite  near  enough  to  the  truth  for 
all  practical  purposes ;  but,  as  many  may  not  like  the  trouble  of 
making  such  an  instrument,  it  is  well  to  mention  that  "portable 
metronomes"  are  now  sold  by  Mr.  Sdward  Greaves,  67,  Souths 
street,  Sheffield  (at  6s.  and  upward) ;  and  Mr.  D.  Scholefleld, 
Stetioner,  Huddersfleld  (at  6s.  and  48.) ;  any  of  which  can  be 
sent  by  post.  8ome  such  instrument  should  be  used  by 
every  pupil.  Though  it  need  not  be  always  used  for  the  exer- 
cises, it  should  be  constantly  referred  to  as  a  standard,  and 
strict  attention  should  be  given  to  it  in  the  earlier  lessons.  When 
you  have  learnt  to  sing  the  notee  of  a  tune  correctly,  then  set 
your  metronome  swinging,  and  practise  singing  the  tune  at 
the  proper  rate,  or  «*  in  the  right  time.**  After  considerable 
practice  has  taught  you  to  keep  the  accents  at  regular 
and  s^im/  distances,  you  will  only  need  your  "  pendulum"  to 
give  you  a  correct  idea  of  the  **  rate  of  movement,"  before  you 
commence  singing  a  tune.  An  accomplished  solo  singer,  or 
instrumentalist,  need  not  confine  himself  to  strict  dock-time, 
but  should  vary  the  rate  of  movement  according  to  the  emo- 
tional expression.  You,  however,  are  a  long  way  from  that 
position,  and  should  carefully  practise  yourself  with  this  instru- 
ment until  you  have  established  in  your  mind  and  ear  a  ssasi 
of  time. 

It  \b  not  an  easy  thing  for  sn  unpractised  singer  to  keep  on 
sjiMi/  rate  qfwtowmemt  throughout  a  tune  without  aid,  but  be 
must  leam  to  do  it ;  and  we  are  i>er8uaded  thnt  a  careful  and 
frequent  use  of  the  pendulum  ii  the  best  means  hitherto  pro- 
posed for  the  attainment  of  this  power ; — but  it  is  customary 
to  reconmxend  the  practice  of  **  beating  time."  To  those  who 
may  wish  to  adopt  this  plan,  the  diagrams  below — explaining 
the  method  of  **  beating  time"  for  the  different  measures— oiay 
be  of  use.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  to  many  persons  tliitt  is 
no  help  at  all,  but  only  a  hindrance.  Let  us  keep  m  mind  tliat 
the  object  to  be  gained  i» — first,  a  menUU  jreree^tien  of  e*i\ial 
movt-meiit,  or  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  pulses,  ai.d  secondly, 
a  mental  command,  by  which  the  muscles  of  ihe  larynx  are 
ma*te  to  obey  the  conceptions  of  the  mind.  Both  these  mny 
be  gained  by  careful  practice,  dihcipline,  and  effort  on  the  part 
of  me  pupil.  It  a  regular  movement  of  the  muscles  of  the 
arm  is  easier  to  him  than  a  regular  movement  of  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx,  then  let  him  use  uie  first  as  a  guide  to  the  second — 
not  otherwise.  It  is,  however,  frequently  necessary,  when 
many  sing  together,  that  the  lender  of  the  band  should  beat 
time,  either  with  a  wand,  or  by  the  movement  of  hii>  uwn  hands. 
The  SBMART  measure  may  be  beaten  in  the  same  way  as  the 
^tnery. 


THI   BINAXT 
MBASUES. 


Down  (!)  Up  (:) 


THU  TXIirARY 
MBASUaS. 


Down  (!)  Jttffht  (:) 

Up{:) 


QUATXRNART 
MBASL-RK. 


Down  (!)  Left  (.) 
Xipht  (;)  Vp  (:) 


••To  enable  a  number  of  performerB,'*  says  Dr.  Bryce,  ••to 
ioep  timOf  it  is  usual  for  a  leader  to  ffuide  them  by  a  precon- 
certed movement  of  his  hand.  Thu  is  called  beating  tima 
*     *    Though  it  is  moftt  essential  that  every  learner  should 
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THB  FOPULAB  EDUGATOB. 


be  made  to  ktip  tffai#,— thet  le,  JbOow  kU  Imdttt  it  it  b^  fto 
means  necessary  that  he  should  el  Jlrti  be  able  to  Smt  tune, 
that  is,  act  at  Uader.  It  may  be  said  that  he  re^uixee  to  keefe 
time  when  singing  alone.  This  is  true.  But  if  his  mentid 
eoneeptlon  of  time  eannot  guide  him  fo  ft  eoneet  and  regtilar 
moTement  of  the  mueelea  of  the  larym,  neither  will  it  nide 
him  to  a  eorrect  and  regular  moTeaeat  of  the  auaelet  oi  the 
arm.  On  the  eontranr,  by  makins  him  first  to  regulate  the 
motion  of  the  arm  by  his  mental  feeling  of  time,  ana  then  to 
regulate  the  motions  of  his  organ  of  sound  by  that  of  his  arm, 
we  giTe  him  two  things  to  do  instead  of  one,  and  therefore 
double  the  chance  of  going  wrong  by  the  yery  meaeurea  we  take 
to  keep  him  right.  There  ean,  therefore,  be  no  greater  praetioal 
blunder  in  teaching,  than  the  premature  attempt  to  teach  the 
hetUmg  of  time  to  those  who  are  yet  struggling  with  the  dii&- 
ctilties  of  the  scale }  and,  Insteacf  of  being  anr  assistance  to 
them  ill  kHping  time,  it  li  the  ttioat  effective  hindrance.  Dr. 
Bumey,  in  hia  **  Dissertation  on  the  Musle  of  the  Anelenta," 
prefined  to  his  *'  General  History  of  liuaie,"  eeems  to  haTe 
prored  satisfactorily  that  one  of  the  greatest  improTementa  of 
modem  music  is,  that  we  hate  learned  to  keep  tune  with  less 
external  flourlsmng  and  haounering  than  WM  necessary  in 
fttdar 


way 


r  agee,  whoee  muaie  was  little  more  than  an  exaggerated 
^  of  marking  the  leet  of  the  poetry  to  whieh  it  was  aung. 
He  eoaeludes  his  aooount  of  the  operations  of  tl&e  ancient 
Ooryphsua,  or  leader  of  a  choir,  in  the  following  worda : — **  It 
was  not  only  with  the  feet  that  the  ancienta  beat  the  time,  but 
with  all  the  fingers  of  the  rieht  hand  upon  the  hollow  of  the 
left ;  and  he  wno  marked  the  time  or  rhythm  in  this  manner 
tras  called  HANV-otrcroE.  l^or  thli  purpose  thef  used  oyster- 
ehella  and  the  shells  of  other  fish,  as  well  as  the  benes  of  ani- 
mala,  in  beatihg  time,  as  we  do  eastaneta,  tabora,  ftc.  Both 
Hesychius  and  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes  furnish  passages 
to  confirm  thii  assertion.  What  a  noisy  and  barbarous  m\isTc ; 
all  iliYthm  and  no  sound  I  *  *  It  would  ailbrd  us  no 
▼ery  faTourable  idea  of  the  abilities  of  modem  musicians  If 


messed )  but  t  think  no  person  of  good  taste  can  doubt  that 
It  is,  in  the  main,  well  founded.  The  practice  of  making  a 
whole  class  beat  time  while  they  sing,  is  a  return  to  barbarism. 
The  proper  mode  0/  teaching  this  part  of  praetioal  music 
woula  be  to  tnake  the  fflembers  of  the  class  act  as  leaders  in 
turn ;  or,  if  the  elaas  be  larffe,  one  or  two  at  once  might  be 
taken  out,  placed  in  fh)nt  of  Oie  others,  and  employed  to  beat 
the  time— first  with  the  assistance  of  the  teacher,  and  after- 
wards by  themselres.  See  Br.  Bryee's  *<  Rational  Introduc- 
tion to  Musio." 

The  pecidlaritlei  of  the  old  notation  on  the  staff  of  flte  lines 
will  be  explained  as  we  come  to  them,  and  at  the  proper  period 
of  his  course  our  pupil  will  be  more  iystematically  introduced 
to  them.  He  is  already  acquainted  with  most  m  the  pointe 
relating  to  our  *<  interpreting  notation."  They  are,  howoTer, 
repeated  below  for  the  sake  of  distlnctneis.  Obserte  that  the 
notation  of  **  slurs,  repeats,  and  expression,"  applies  aUke  to 
both  notations. 

NoTATXOH  OV  THB    BBLATtTX    LbHOTR    OP    NotBS.-^As  the 

accents  reeur  at  equal  interrals  of  time  throughoot  a  tune, 
Burking  aliquot  parte  of  the  measure,  the  relative  length  of 
notes  can  be  clearly  indicated  by  showing  what  proportion  of 
the  measure  each  note  occupies.  This  is  done  by  first  placing 
the  accent  marks  at  equal  diatances  along  the  page,  thus 
I  :  I  :  or  thus  :  |  :  :  |  :  :  |  :  or  thus  |  :  I  :  ftc. 
and  then  obserring  the  following  rules. 

e«  A  note  placed  alone  immediately  after  an  accent  mark  la 
supposed  to  oeOupy  the  time  from  that  accent  to  the  next 
Thus    |did    :d    |d    :d    :d    |  d  or  thus    |  d  :r    imid 

k,  A  stroke  —  indicates  the  continuance  of  the  prerlous 
note  through  Another  aliquot  (or  pulse),  thus  |  d  :  d  |  d  :  — - 
or  thus  !d     |d    :d   :a    |d  :—  :—   |d    :^>:d    |di*^ 

c.  A  dot  dirides  an  aliquot  into  equal  parts  and  shows  that 

the  note  before  it  fills  half  the  time  from  one  accent  to  the 

next,  leaving  only  half  an  aliquot  to  the  nots  or  notea  whieh 

foUoWi  thus    I  d  : d.d  I  d  : d    |  d  :  d.d  |  d  :  —  or  |  d  tiaur 

id    :«A    |d   tmrjd    .-^    1 1|  :d    |  ti   :m    |  m.r  :d.t| 

Id   t~ 


dL  The  d«l  illit  *  sack  of  continnanee  shows  that  the  pi«- 
▼ioua  note  ia  to  be  oontinqed  through  half  that  aliquot,  Uiua 
I  d.r  :  md  |  m    :  d    |  d   :-.f  I  m  :  d 

e.  A  comma  aignifiee  that  tlie  note  before  it  filla  a  quarter 

of  the  time  Dreoi  one  aeoflftt  to  the  next    Tike  leet  note  Is  ta 

aUMOt  doea  not  requif*  a  nutk  alter  It,  «•  the  ptoporticm  left 

to  U  10  snfieieBtly  •vidoiu.     Th«i«  |  d    :  d.d|d  ]  d    :  d  ov 

I  d    :  t,.d,r  |  d    t  d 

/.  The  dot  and  oomma  together  ahow  that  the  note  before 
them  fill  three-quarters  of  the  time  from  one  accent  to  the 
next,  thus  |  d.,r  :  m.,f  |  m.,r :  d 

e.  Thia  mark  .  Indleaiee  that  the  iioie  U§ta%  It  fiUi  OM- 
thurd  of  the  tioM  froai  one  aeeent  to  the  sext*  thva 

i  d  I  a    :  1^^  |  m  ;  r    |  d 

A.  An  aliauot  or  any  part  of  an  aliquot  left  unfilled  ladioatea 
a  pause  of  tne  Toice,  tnus  (  d  :    i  r   :    1  m   :     1    ^t.     [  d 

tasUtt    hsftr   ksitt         tIrhllsVa. 

tr    :r    |m  s— '  ot  thuef   |d   :%f|m  :d    |d 


:d 


A 


|a>d 

wmmnn  09  ■mib»  wawBkT^  an 

«.  When  two  or  aorenaieeflM  Bang  to  the  eatte  #flkMe^ 
they  are  aald  to  be  alttred.  The  alnr  la  MBdiaated  by  %  iiiulw 
beneath  the  notes. 

b.  In  some  tunes  it  Is  required  to  repeat  certain  parte  of  tbt 
strain.  The  manner  in  which  thia  Is  done  is  indicated  by  the 
following  signs  s— 

o.  0.  abbrerlaled  flrom  the  ItaUui  Hi  Clyi^  fneoii  *<  Be* 

turn  to  the  bextansBg/' 
D,  s.  abbreTiated  from  Jkd  Stgm^t  neaoe  "RetaTOi  tad 

sing  from  the  sign." 
s.  is  used  for  the  Sign,  and 
r.  abbreviated  from  JPW,  ahoira  where  Midi  repetltioiii 


B.  placed  oTer  a  note  showi  tbAt  B  fftpdtttloa  of 
commencea  there, 
e.  Greater  ''expression"  is  aoiAetimea  given  to  music  by 
regulating  the  degree  of  force  with  #hlch  eBftain  parte  of  the 
stralti  are  to  be  dellter*>d.    This  la  done  b^  means  of  the  lbt« 
lowing  tigns  placed  over  the  notes  %-^ 
/.  abbretiated  from/erf e,  aignifiee  kn&i, 
j».  from  Atoie,  signiflea  s^« 
jf,  very  kmd, 
pa,  very  eqfi. 
i,  SometimeB  it  ia  needftd  to  Indleat e  the  iiumiier  In  whieh 
that  fbree  ia  to  be  ttafown  la.    For  thia  pBfpOae  tto  ftfiowteg 
marka  Are  need  H-* 

^  denolea  a  eissU;  the  Toiee  commennhn  aoiay— be* 

coming  louder — and  then  closing  softly. 
<  denotes  increasing  force. 
>  denotes  dimhiishuig  force. 

t  or  *  over  a  note  ihowa  that  It  iho«ld  he  aiiiif  Bbrnpfljp 
and  with  aeeent. 

4  The  BBBM  piece  of  iBuaie  oAin  teqvfaea  le  be  euif  wli^ 
diJierent  expressioTii  aecording  to  the  different  worde  witk 
which  it  mar  be  used.  In  that  case  the  marka  of  expiwMioa 
should  be  placed  on  tne  wordfl.    It  is  proposed  that — 

CAFtTAt  iBTtfiRs,  in  printing,  or  double  Imes  'under  the 
word  in  writing,  should  dlstingtiish  worda  to  be  sttflg 
iMMlfr  than  tubers  I  that 
lieiUo  kUir$,  in  pHnlingi  or  a  ainf^e  line  tadat  th«  wevi 
,  in  writing,  should  indicate  eqftneaa  ;  that 

The  aottte  ascent  '  ahould  denote  apeoial  abrnptBesa  and 

decision  ol  yoice ;  that 
A  stroke  abore  the  words,  in  printingi  a  eocMBiton  of 
little  strokes  over  or  a  atroke  throngh  the  word  in 
writiag,  should  ahow  a  Aeety  mwvmmni ;  the  accenta 
being^  dragged  along,  and  the  lighter  onee  little  dis- 
tinguished from  the  stronger :  and  that 
The  grave  accent  "  placed  on  the  words,  which  fall  to  the 
atroftg  aoeett  of  the  muale,  should  lAdieaiB  a  yii'ilirf 
fNerMMNfi  with  marked  attention  to  acoslit« 
A  slewsr  or  fiiMsr  movement  mi^  be  expreasad  \tf  tlhe 
words  eloeil^  or  mdcHif,    The  **  heavy  moTemesi'*  mentioned 
above  necessarily  tends  to  slacken,  as  the  '*  spirited  aiove- 
ment"  does  to  quicken  the  pace  of  the  slnf^c!?. 
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In  the  first  auinber  of  the  "  Tonio  Solfa  Beporter  "  niHll  be 
found  a  selection  of  hymnB  marked  for  **  expression  *'  on  the 
plan  here  proposed.  An  analysis  of  those  marking  has 
elioited  the  tbllo wing  principles,  which  may  be  of  nse  to  the 
student :— ^Passages  should  be  marked  to  be  sung  ^ftlf  in 
which  tXl  any  peculiarly  solemn  or  awe-inspiring  thought  Is 
nmnsaea ;  (2)  a  ehaafe  from  pfaiae  to  teilection,  or  (8)  firom 
reieotlon  to  piayert  Passages  should  be  marked  to  be  sung 
Imi^  which  express  (1)  JoyM  praise^  (2)  strong  desiffe«  (8) 


i;s 


0^ 

B 


o 


svdeat  gratitude,  (4)  high  resolTe»  or  (6)  some  inspiring 
thought. 

Tst  0TAin»4Bi>  SG4Ui*-A  certain  note  "about  midway 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  that  can  be  perceiTed  by 
the  ear"  is  fixed  on  by  musicians  as  the  standard  of  fitok,  and 
the  notes  arransed  upon  it,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
"common  mode  or  scale  already  described,  are  called  thb 
•VAini4n»foa&m    This  nolo  is  called  o.    The  second  note  of 

the  scale  is  called ^d)  the  third  a;  the 
fourth  t;  the  fifth  o;  the  sixth  a|  the 
seventh  b;  and  the  replicate  or  oetate  o 
again.  A  note  somethmg  less  than  half  a 
tone  higher  than  any  one  of  these  notes  is 
Said  to  be  that  note  MtH/^mtd,  as  "o  sharp." 
A  note  something  less  than  half  a  tone  lower 
than  any  one  of  these  notes  is  said  to  be  that 
noteJMimml  ai  "  b  flat*"  M.  Fetis  (a  weU- 
known  French  writer)  truly  observes  that  "  a 
iound  cannot  be  altered  or  substituted  for 
another  without  ceasing  to  exist.  Do  (or  o) 
sharp  is  no  longer  no  (or  o^  It  li  a  mere 
error  so  to  call  it,  and  it  is  one  of  those 
errors  which  have  tended  to  render  music 
obscure."  But  so  Hit  called  and  we  must 
be  content  with  this  warning  against  the 
dangers  of  obscurity.  The  particular  pitch 
assigned  to  this  note  o  snd  conseouently  to  the 
other  notes  of  its  scale  b  ealled  "  oonoert  pitch."    The  modems 

generaU]f  fix  the  sound  of  o  as  that  which  would  be  produced 
J  256  vibrations  of  a  sonorous  body.  The  accepted  "  concert 
pitch"  has  been  gradually  ritm^  to  this  standard  within  the 
last  fow  years,  so  that  Handel's  music  (unless  we  Lower  the 
ksrf)  is  sung  nearly  a  lone  higher  than  he  meant  it  to  be. 

Uie  pitoh  of  the  key*nota  mmr  be  given  in  the  heacUng  or 
Utle  of  t  tUM,  thus  "  key  ▲,*'  "  key  a,"  "  key  b  fiat,"  fte.   In 


"pitching  a  tune"  it  l8  usual  to  take  the  ^^^p$r  o*  of  the 
standard  scale  from  the  TOKUte  ronx  or  the  pitch  pipe  to 
descend  to  the  pitoh«note  required,  and  then  give  iis  sound  to 
the  syllable  dou.  Dull,  thus  fixed,  estabiidieA  the  relative 
position  of  all  the  other  notes  of  a  tune.  Suppose  th& 
"  pitch-note"  required  is  D.  Then  you  would  take  o'  from 
the  tuning  fork«  and  tttu  down  till  yott  Come  to  D, 
which  you  would  "ft well  out"  a  little,  and  then  sing  the 
same  sound  to  doh,  taking  the  "  diord"  afterwards.    Thus : — 

|o't-^|B  t  a|<i  :  *|a:D|—  :— j  hoh  i  —  j 

noH  :  MB  I  son  :  — 

If  you  find  any  diAouliy  in  aiii^g  your  ▲  b  o  backwards, 
remember  that  after  sounding  the  o'  you  have  onlv  to  spell  the 
worda  BAm  and  van.  To  pitch  b  flau  sing  the  o*  to  the 
syllable  son,  and  strikin||  fab,  which  will  be  b  fiat,  call  it  noa. 
The  upper  o'  is  used  in  pitching  because  the  higher  sounds  are  ^ 
found  to  be  more  distinctly  and  correctly  appreciable  by  the  ^ 
ear.  Tuning  forks  can  now  be  obtained  for  a  shilling  or 
eighteen  pence.  The  wholesale  price  is  10s.  a  doaeut  We 
mention  this  to  stimulate  our  friends  to  the  purehase  of  these 
useftd  Instruments.  With  a  small  siaed  one  in  his  poeket  the 
good  solfaar  ia  rsady  to  take  up  a  tuiie*book  and  inake  out  a 
tune  without  the  need  of  any  other  inatrument  After  a  time 
he  will  become,  with  a  little  practice  to  that  end,  quite  inde- 
pendent even  of  the  tuniiur  fork,  fie  will  soon  learn  to 
recall  the  pitoh  note  o'  at  wifi.  Those  who  are  studying  the 
old  notation  will  like  to  see  the  Standard  Scale  represented 
on  the  staff.    It  stands  thus  : — 


But  a  man's  voice,  taking  the  o  from  the  tuning  fork,  would 
sing  Uie  scale  an  oetave  lower^  thus :— 


w  r  r— f-f  r  r  r 


Bi       A^     Oj  .    F^       Bj 


Ci 


Exsftcisx  15.      GRIFFIN.      t^  F.      Mbtbovomx,  JfwMm=68. 
(Music  by  fi.  BtmWBTy  Bsq.,  Ilandhester.    Words  from  Lonofbllow.) 


gi  'ti    Id    :  — 

not     Us    goal, 
Si  JBi.fi  Itti  !  — 


J.  J4^ 


T^    :rm  If^   :fj 

JMmI      fftsu      mt,       fs 

ti.li  :ti.d  Ir.d    :r.m 


^^ 


l.,8  :l.t  Id'  :t.l 


tftti :  f  .r  I  d    :  d 


4  ii. 


B     :d'    1 8^   :djr 

Was    not      spo   -  ken 

d     :Ii    I  mi     .fi 


8i  : ti  Id 

of      the    soul. 

Hi  :8i  Id   : 


s 


Mm 


^ 


2  Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow 
Im  our  destined  end  or  way, 
But  toaet  that  eaeh  to-morrow 
Yfaids  va  tether  than  to-day. 


5= 


± 


^^ 


3  Art  is  long,  and  time  is  fleeting, 
And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  bravoi 
SiiU^lik$tmigl9ddrumg,anbt0th:jf 
Htneral  inarckst  to  HAs  ffraoe. 
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THB  POPUUkR  BDUQATOR. 


4  IVfut  DO  future,  how'm  pleMaat 
Let  the  dead  past  buiy  its  dead. 
Act,  aet,  in  the  lituco  FKaniiT, 
Heart  within,  and  Ood  o'er  head. 

6  Let  na  then  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  lor  any  fate; 
Still  aehioTing,  atill  ptirtiiing, 
Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait. 

NoTB.^The  pupil  will  now  piteh  hb  own  key-note  aa  indicated 
in  the  title.  If,  howoTtr,  he  it  not  yet  provided  with  a  tuning  fork, 
let  him  take  vou  at  a  rather  low  piteh.  A  stroke  beneath  two  or 
more  notes,  shows  that  they*are  to  be  song  to  one  syllsbls  of  the 
words,  or  "  slurred.'*  The  oomms,  alter  a  note,  givee  it  a  quarter 
of  an  aliquot ;— the  dot  and  comma,  three  quarters.  Be  earefhl  in 
singing  this  correctly.  Siereise  yourself  in  siogiog  the  two  note* 
first  with  a  dot  only,  and  then  with  a  dot  and  eomma  between  them. 
The  tune  is  Mr.  Burnet's  eopyrighL  It  may  be  found  harmonised 
Itar  ftmr  volees,  in  **  People's  Serriee  of  Song.*'  All  the  early  ex> 
ereises  in  this  course  are  given  in  two-part  harmony,  beeanss  we 
are  persuaded  that,  by  two-part  harmony,  the  ear  la  beat  taugbt  to 
understand  that  which  is  more  complex.  These  easi  cists  should 
be  sung  by  ^  equal  voleet  ;**  that  is,  by  two  male  ▼dees,  or  by  two 
flemale  or  ehildren's  voices.  It  will  not  sound  quite  so  well  If  the 
air  (or  upper  part)  being  sung  by  a  female  voice,  the  lower  part  Is 
sung  by  a  male.  For  the  male  and  female  voice  are  natundly  an 
oetave  apart,  and  the  intervals  cannot  be  so  "  doee"  and  sweet. 
[When  you  have  traced  and  solfscd  this  tons  from  the  SMdulator 
perfcotljr,  your  next  step  will  be  to  <*  figure"  It ;— that  Is,  sfaig  it  to 

the  words  '*  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight.  One, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  Ac."  As  you  know  taese  words 
«ery  familiarly,  your  attention  will  not  be  distracted  by  them  (as 
it  might  be  bv  other  words  I  while  you  try  to  strike  the  intervals 
oorrectlv,  without  that  help  to  the  memory  which  the  solfa  syl- 
lables give.  Tou  may  afterwards  sln^  the  words ;  but  rsmambcr 
tlut  tUs  tune  must  be  sung  with  afurU  (abrupt  decision)  or  not 
at  all.  A  curve  over,  or  under  two  or  more  notes,  indicates  a  slur. 
In  previous  exercises  ws  have  had  a  black  note  (crotchet)  to  cor- 
reepond  with  an  aliquot  or  ouUe  of  the  messure.  In  thk  tune,  we 
have  used  an  open  note  {a  mioim)  for  thq  aliquot.  We  prefer 
using  ths  crotchet  as  the  standard  aoouot ;  but.  as  It  is  not  always 
to  used,  ws  have  made  this  change  to  Indloste  that  fact.  It  makes 
no  diffrrenee  to  the  music  There  are  still  four  pulses  to  the 
■Mssure,  and  they  move  at  the  rate  Indicated  by  the  metronooie.] 
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KOUNSk  SUBST^TIYB  AND  AOJBCTTVB- 

All  tho  nouns  of  the  fifth  declenaion  end  in  at  in  tho  nomina- 
tiTO  Bingnlar.  This  ending  arises  from  the  addition  of  the  ter- 
mination 9  to  the  charaoteristie  Towel  of  the  stem, — namely,  i, 
whieh  thus  becomaa  at.  This  charaoteristie  Towel  9  appears 
in  all  the  casea.  The  ablativs  ending  in  f  la  Umded  with  the 
9  of  the  atem.  All  the  nouna  of  thia  dedenaion  are  feminine, 
except  diea,  m  day,  and  its  oompound,  meridies,  ai<d.de«,  th§ 
ssvfA  Dies,  in  sood  prose,  is  uaed  aa  a  feminine  only  when  it 
aigniftes  generally  sf&M,  ordbfnaMon,  ora^tead dsp,  mmmppcmtmi 
tim$ ;  aa  diea  dicta,  dies  eonstitutn,  m$  mppoimftd  dmp  i  longa 
dies,  a  kn^piriod;  dsmnosa  dies,  •  Hmt  0f  mtftrimp;  dice  jie- 

pluralf  dii 


rsxigua,  a  eery  kruf  perM.    In  tho 
are  masculine. 


diea  and  meridiea 


atounAiOs 


Nom 

fr-e 

dlet,aAv 

Norn. 

!«■ 

diis.d^ 

Oea. 

M 

dieCyad^p 

Gen. 

1)  ram 

dienam  ^ 

Dat. 

S-1 

diet,  to  a  div 

Dat. 

^-bas 

dicbut,  lo  < 

Aee. 

IHB 

dies»,adsp 

Ace 

»-s 

dkf.  dspi 

▼e& 

•-S 

dlst.  Odta^ 

Voc. 

^-s 

dlM,  Odtai 

▲U. 

KC 

^,b$a4t^ 

AM. 

9-bw 

dktaf.  ftp 

In  the  genitive  and  datiTe  singular,— namely, «,  the  i  h  Aal 
when  it  foUowa  a  consonant,  aa  iCi,  fidii,  and  kmg  ite  t 
foUovrs  a  Towel  aa  diii,  faciii. 

Only  two  worda  in  thia  declension,— namely,  res  utd  &I, 
hare  idl  the  caaea in  both  the  sJngular  and  the  plwil;  illote 
worda  era  without  the  genitiTe,  aatiye,  and  ahiatiTe  ^snL 

Spedea  is  oommonly  added  to  res  end  dies,  m  hiTiog  d 
the  caaea,  bat  (}ioero  nronovaooa  tho  genittre  snddatmsf 
spedea  aa  not  good  Ijitin. 

Of  these  nouns*-namelx,  **^  ^  ^f**  ^^  <*  '""^^  ^ 
an  tpp$arme$;  glacies,  flsst;  efllgiea,  m  ^/In  or  U^* 
progeniea,  a  progmtp  or  •fkpnmf;  asries,  a  mhm;  md  i» 
Aeps  ;  only  the  nomiaatlTe  and  socusatits  plural  sn  M 
in  good  prose  writers. 

ToOABIXLAnT. 

Spes,  el,  f.  ktp$i  solatiuas,  I,  n.  srissi,  mmttvfi  ttswit,  lrii,i 
Mwf  \  aerumna,  se,  f  wrtkikiimm,  wtlmrpt  coadtttn,  teU,  f.  •  M 
t*r  cendMM,*  ad  versus,  a,  urn,  t^mkm:  viu,  ae,  f.  Mi  >**  ^*""^ 
aifcasilWiyi,  adMr«%,  mtt^Hmm;  oertus,  a,  nm,  oa *sii./«*<i  *f 
tas,  a,  urn,  WMcrSsia;  dolds,  e,  susil,'  duMus.  s,  osft,dnl(fv;» 
minus,  s,  nm,  Aiwiaa;  van  us,  a,  am,  e^p%,  asti;  fehcior,  fM<!* 
gro.  oris,  kafpkrs  afllicto  I,  /ftssf  dbiM,  ^0kt,  ^Hm;  tia»  U 
rwrssfc, qmktm,  t^mks smltto S,  Ikm; oppOno  S,  imi tg^n^;^ 
adv.  sai% ;  miaer,  a,  um. 


Spaa  est  inesruetdubia:  viaapeieatnM|naiBsafaBlshMsm 
nenne  magna  est  vis  spci  in  animo  tuo  ?  lacils  indolgt9tiyii<* 
nae  pueri;  spem  felieionim  temporum  non  debsmui  matw** 
aerumais  vitac ;  O  spes,  dulei  solatio  aalmea  miserorasi  kfaad 
rccreas !  spe  vanfi  aacpe  lalllmur ;  res  huasansa  seat  ioMrtt'  < 
dubiae :  coaditio  rerum  huaaanarum  eat  dubia ;  Tebus  advawQ 
tuum  debes  opponlre ;  sapleae  nan  extimeedt  res  »dTcm»;  0^^ 
humanae,  quam  aaepe  anlmee  hominam  flIUitis!  snimai  nv^ 
non  afllctatar  rebus  advetsla. 


The  hope  of  Ufii  la  uncertain ;  the  hope  of  a  losg  H^^  ^^'J 
refresh  my  mind  with  hope ;  the  wise  man  la  noi  ^^}^ 
down  in  uretehcdaees;  sdversity  besta  down  the  aladiefv^ 
men ;  the  minds  of  brave  men  are  beaten  down  by  sdwfsty.j! 
ths  solace  of  hope  the  mind  of  a  aageiatafreshidi  •••^^**: 
to  loss  drtue  In  the  mieeriee  of  life ;  thewietehednsmsTiMi* 
dltioB  beau  down  the  man;  he  leeee  the  hope  of  a  hspr^v '^ 


YooABia.4mT. 

Fides,  ei,  f./dWte;  smleltia.  as,  tfiimdMpi  tssa^Oo^^ 
on  sjpaayls;  aalus.  fitis,  f.  AaaleA,  9tf9ip\  ver,  ^"r^^v^J^ 
adventua,  fis,  m.  aassnf,  iomimf ;  pottua,  fia«  m.  ss  Aerkw.^ 
incorruptas,  a,  um,  iwcsrwyf ;  rams,  a,  um.  rars,  mUm :  ><i*|* 
a,  um,  ssrwM.^ie,  htrimki  \  tutus,  a,  um,  safe ;  varus,  »t '•vJJ 
tristis,  e,  md\  avOlo  1,  Ififf  wsey;  eonvbco  1,  /  sm  ^Jfy^ 
exspecto  t,  JggptH,  uwaUi  servo  1,  HUtp;  eoaqaissso I. ^ f 
ai90ae0 ;  debeo  2,  /owe ;  dto,  adv.  fuidfclp  ;  cuplde,sdv.d0V*VT 
etiam,cooj.aiie. 

KxnaciSBa.— LsTOf-BvausK. 

Amidtiae  fides  animoe  reereat  In  aerumnla  vltae ;  vers*  lu^ 
exempla  rare  sunt ;  aasicorum  fidd  debrmus  saluteBi  I"  *"*^ 
rebus ;  verus  andeus  etiam  in  aerumnk  amid  eervat  fid«M  i*^ 
etism  miseris  portum  parat;  paratur  mlhi  partus  tatstij'^ 
mntas  aasicua  rsrus  est  in  rebus  adverab ;  in  fide  aadeorsn  ^ 
qnicadt;  verls  adventus  susvis  est:  dto  avolat  dies;  ^*Z^ 
rari  aunt  in  vers ;  die  constitutfi  ndtttee  In  urbem  ccnvooUi  ^ 
die  amid  In  domum  meam  eonvoeaatur ;  tristcs  suat  di«*  ^^ 
rorum. 

BifOLUB-Lamr. 
True  friends  keep  fidelity  In  the  mieeries  of  Hfe ;  the  ^/^ 


friendship  Is  not  a  vain  hope ;  la  the  fidelity  of  an  faeorrap* 


tt^ 


a  rare  example  ?  In  adversity  we  owe  (are  indebt^  fot)  *J^k 
true  friends;  the  solsee  of  true  frlendshtp  ealle  tosether  nv.,^ 
fiae  days  quickly  fiy  away ;  on  a  certain  oay  the  ireBsralf  cii< 
gether  (their)  bands ;  the  soldiers  sre  called  together  by  w  ^^ 
on  an  appointed  day ;  I  awdt  the  coming  of  spring  dctiripf'?' 
sad  day  In  spring  is  rare. 

We  haTe  now  gone  through  fhe  Ats  dselonaioBS ;  tf^  ^ 
present,  in  s  talmlsr  Tiew,  ths  ssrsial  TSriatioas  ^- 
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Singular. 


N. 


oiier.ir, 
ttffl(n.) 


(rulMM) 


tt(n.) 


tM 

a 


a 


A. 


nm 


em 
im 


d   I  «m 


T.         I  All. 


•t  Wtir, 


(▼ukrat) 


0 
i 


Plunl. 


H.fty. 


wt 


i 

ft 


ft 
ift 


O. 


lorn 


DAAb. 


itNIl 

U»iis 
ubni 


ebni 


A. 


ei 

ft 
Ift 


HI 


In  Out  summary  Tiew,  manj  &ota  regftrdiag  gender,  num- 
ber, end  CHfle,  ere  of  necessitj  omitted.  They  may  be  found 
in  the  works  to  which  reference  hoe  already  been  made.  It 
seems,  howe^fer*  desirable  to  add,  that  grammerians  recognise 
in  Latin  what  is  ealled  a  common  Kender.  Those  nouns  are 
•aid  to  be  of  the  common  sender  (c),  which  may  be  applied 
indiiierently,  either  to  a  male  or  a  female.  Such  noims  are 
hospes,  a  fiuui;  hostis,  e»  snsaiy;  incsla,  an  mk^itani; 
parens,  a  jmrhm/;  saoerdos,  a  print  or  primtH»\  testis,  a 
wUnnt ;  bos,  m  hM  or  m  cow ;  canis,  a  d^  or  «  MlcA ;  lepus,  a 
har§ ;  mus»  a  Meiwe,  fto. 

Gbxikal  BxBBoisas  ok  thb  Frvn  BioLnitioMS. 

YOOABULA&T. 

Hdmidos,  a,um,AMRtf,  wH;  hiems,  hiimis,  twkOeri  divitiae, 
arum,  f.  riaJhit ;  ultimas,  a,  um.  lAs  loil;  lepus,  5rli,  m.  a  tars; 
eadAeos,  a,  vm,JUIb^,fr0U ;  pftTidus,  a,  ttm,ifeai^  Mntf ;  bftrbarus, 

&um,  borBorow;  sermo,  onis,  m.  apetek;  LAfiinut,  a,  urn,  LaHn; 
raeons,  a,  um,  flFraefe;  exnptatus,  a,  um,  wUhei  Jbt,  dmini ;  quies, 
quietis,  f.  rail,  qvUi:  tumidos,  a,  um,  fesiU,  iwdUng ;  proAudus,  a, 
UBkf  deq^i  tnspiratus,  a,  um,  ymikopedjbr;  noz,  nootis^  f.  night ; 
frigidus,  a,  um,  eM\  magnificui,  a,  um,  SKywjfcwil;  hffnsus,  a, 
um,  woodm;  eummttdns,  a,  um,  cmwemUHt;  gUciet,  ei,  f.  Ice; 
lahrlcus,  a,  um,  dlppttif\  nemo,  nemini«,  e.  nooms;  feliz,  felfcis, 
kapp^;  ereduloB,  a,  urn,  enduhtu,  too  hMaakng\  palus,  psMdis,  f 
a  monk;  clanis,  a,  um,  «iiar,  iWnJimnrfiifciiil;  itelidns,  a,  um,  eoM; 
graduib  <W,  m.  a  1I9;  potens,  potentis,  jmsc^;  nunquam,  adT. 
NAwr ;  aWbrut,  a,  um,  ovarioiOMt;  fames,  is,  f.  humotr\  siiis,  ii,  f. 
<Ur*f;  rotundns,  a,um,  ftMMd:  inftdus,  a,  um,  loyM^/W;  semplter- 
nus,  a,  um,  mmiattlng\  tardus,  a,  um,  iil€w\  contentus,  a  nm, 
m«^IhI;  limpidus,  a,  um,  HnpM,  bHold\  eziguus,  a,  um,  Oiori, 
nanrote\  aoutus,  a  um,  sbarp;  humus,  i,  f.  the  ffnmng  or  sotf; 
ezlmius,  a,  um,  Bwfcuaf,  ronorMfa;  morosas,  a,  um,  sioraM,  iB- 
feaqwred;  semper,  adv.  oimmv. 

liATlN-EMOUBS. 

Bet  mlhi  amions  fidtts  et  earns ;  infldus  est  servus  tuus ;  tsira  est 
rotunda ;  tera  aasieida  est  ssmpitema ;  fames  et  sitis  sunt  mo- 
Icstae ;  avirus  nunqnam  est  oontcatus ;  rex  est  potens  i  gradus 
tuus  tardos  est ;  virtus  patris  tui  est  ezimia ;  fons  est  elarus  et 
gelidus ;  nomen  clarum  est  dueibus ;  amnis  Umpfdus  deleetat 
em  lies;  eerro  sunt  alta  comua ;  res  est  magna  et  insolita;  hie  sunt 
Tastae  paludes;  opes  credttla  fallit  pueros ;  hominibus  eziffua  est 
dies ;  nemo  semper  feliz  est ;  glaaes  est  lubilca ;  oons  Ugneus 
eustodltur ;  non  omnes  milites  sunt  fortes ;  magnliioae  perilous 
defendantur;  portus  est  eommSdus ;  dcatibus  aeutis  edimns ;  nox 
est  loDga  et  frigida;  bonus  laudatur,  imprSbos  vituperatur; 
seneetns  saepe  est  morosa;  iospsrata  salus  Tenit:  mare  eat 
vastnm,  profundum,  tumidom ;  qmes  valde  eaoptata  facile  amitti* 
tor  I  sermonem  Latinnm  disoimas :  nonne  dooea  Qraeeam  Unguam  ? 
gentes  barbarae  remotae  sunt ;  lepSres  pavidl  sTolaat ;  floe  est 
esdnous ;  hora  ultima  venit ;  inoertae  sunt  dititiae ;  mores  andqaos 
amal  mater  mea ;  verba  tua  sunt  dors ;  qusm  huaida  est  hunus  I 
MB  Mlt  la  Uitte  sgrl  araatmr. 


Bnolish-Latut. 


Faifhful  friends  are  loved;  I  have  great  riehes;  the^r  Viee 
wished- for  friendship;  the  ground  is  wet;  wet  ground  l^juree; 
hares  have  aharp  teeth ;  with  sharp  teeth  we  all  eat:  thy  soldiers 
are  brave;  are  thy  father's  soldiers  brave?  they  delight  in(abl.) 
eredwious  hope ;  the  horns  of  the  bull  are  strong ;  the  virtues  of 
the  king  are  remarkable;  how  beautiful  is  the  portico ;  jou  ought  to 
learu  Latin  ;  men  fear  the  last  hour ;  the  house  is  guarded  by  a 
str(>Dgband;  avaricious  men  are  avoided;  ill-tempered  women 
arp  never  loved ;  the  ill-tempered  are  troublesome  ^  is  friendship 
eternal  ?  hope  is  eternal;  how  slow  are  thy  steps  I  ice  is  slippery 
in  winter;  ao  one  loves  hunger  and  thirst;  quiet  quickly  flies 
•^>  »y ;  the  harbour  is  oonvement  for  ships :  the  fearful  are  never 
safe ;  art  thou  aatisfled  with  the  speech  of  thy  father  ?  thev  strike 
a  power tul  prinoe;  falling  flowers  are  gathered  (tojfo  3);  he 
gathers  fl>»wers  in  the  march;  the  Greek  language  is  beautiful; 
swelling  seas  are  often  found ;  the  rest  and  solace  of  true  friend- 
ship art*  wished  for ;  no  one  is  always  happy. 

To  how  large  an  extent  Latin  words  enter  into  the  eomposi* 
tion  of  oiLT  preeent  Enslish  is  strikingly  seen  in  the  last  Tooa^ 
bulary.  These  words  found  therein  have  their  Knglish 
representatives. 

Lasiv.  E.R. 

Homidos  SmM,  hmmMU^ 

Barbaras 

Qnies 

Tumidos 

Frofimdui 

Nox 

Frigidus 

Magniflou 

Commddos 

Lubrlcos 

Felix 

Credolns 

dams 

Gelidus 

GradBs 

Potens 

Avims 

Fames 

Botukdui 

Infidui 

flempitemiis 

Tardus 

OODtentos 

LimpldM 


Quiets  quittnm,  gukilif 
Jumid,  hmddUff.  turnout 
PrqfiMOid^  prq^mdU^ 
IfdchtmtUt  eguiHoag 
FHgid,/Hgida^ 

ConmodUif,  commode 
LvbricaU 


/e% 

Grad*^  gndituU 

FoUtU,  poUtUaU,  poUneif 

Avarkioiu^  aoariokmitif 

Fami^  Jtmdne 

Bottmdf  rotundUf 

h^ldd. 


Morosas  Morote,  morooentti 

The  student  of  Latin  will  be  greatly  assisted,  if  helbre  he 
attempts  to  oonmiit  a  Latin  word  to  memory,  he  tries  to  find 
an  Bnglish  word  which  is  deriyed  from  it,  and  uridi  wliich  he 
may  associate  it  in  his  mind. 


LESSONS  ON  PHYSIOLOGY.— No.  V. 

HAN. 

Wb  wish  to  make  our  lessons  so  simple  and  plain,  that  you 
may  thoroughly  underatand  them.  In  treating  of  digeetion» 
we  ahowed  you  that  the  process  begins  with  taking  our  food 
into  the  mouth.  It  is  there  mssticated  or  chewed ;  in  beins 
chewed,  it  beeomes  mixed  with  the  saliva  of  the  mouth,  untu 
it  takes  on  the  character  of  a  soft  pulp.  It  is  then  swallowed ; 
passes  down  the  ceeophajfus  into  tne  stomach,  where  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  gastnc  juice.  By  the  action  of  this  fluid,  it 
ii  eonyerted  into  chyme.  This  chyme  passes  gradually  into 
the  duodenum,  where  it  meets  the  bile  and  Uie  pancreatic 
juice,  undergoes  a  comnlete  chemical  change,  and  reappears  in 
the  form  of  a  white  milkT  liquid,  known  by  the  name  of  ehyle. 
This  is  taken  up  by  the  lacteals,  and  by  them  poured  into  the 
thoracic  duct  or  canal,  which  is  in  communication  with  the 
greater  portion  of  the  absorbent  yessels  of  the  body.  In  this 
canal  the  chyle  becomes  mixed  with  the  lymph,  and  is  thence 
oonyeyed  into  the  yein  which  passes  under  the  left  dayide, 
and  iwitiglitig  with  the  yenous  blood,  is  carried  to  the  heart 
and  lungs  to  receive  its  yital  and  life-giving  propertiei. 

If  the  food  which  we  eat  is  thus  at  Isst  eonyerted  into  blood, 
and  if  it  be  the  blood  which  builds  up  eyery  individual  part  of 
the  body,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  our  food  should  be  good 
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and  wholeaoaa.  The  biood  can  oootribato  to  growth  and 
iiMdth  onlj  M  it  esUti  in  •  pure  and  haaltky  eonditifla.  If 
Vum  nreooua  Tital  fluid  be  itaalf  diaeaatd,  it  oannol  fail  tooo^ 
muuoaia  the  diiaaie  to  the  farioua  parta  or  omaa  whiah  it 
has  to  aupplj  with  their  appvooeiale  antiuaeat.  Jtocawuiplei 
^If  a  fit  OT  paedoR  may  ettddanlj  aad  tMMidialely  eaeaatoa 
taeh  a  change  In  the  muk  of  a  nqiae  aa  te  vmder  it  a  raah 
poison  to  the  little  dependant  inlbnt.  there  ia  nothing  to  con- 
tradict the  theory,  that  the  blood  itaelf  may  ondargo  each 
chaoget  as  to  coavert  it  from  a  whoWaome  nutriment  and 
atiiaulm  to  vital  action,  into  a  moat  Tiolaat  pgiaont  fatal 
evan  to  lila  itaalt  Another  a«AmDle:«-Xn  ▼aocumtica*  a 
anrgeon  iotroduoea  into  the  aim  of  a  uiild  a  wy  minnte  por« 
tion  of  vima,  which  in  aome  way  or  other,  net  well  known, 
aifceia  and  alteia  the  whole  of  die  blood ;  and  thia  aaorbid 
atate  of  the  blood  eonthiuea  Ibr  a  length  of  time.  Or,  again, 
■appose  a  student  in  the  eoorae  of  dioaectian  ahonld  prici  hia 
finger,  the  putrii  matter  thna  inbrodneed  OMy  ao  cflbetnallr 
get  into  his  system  aa  to  poiaon  the  blood  and  eosaiiaii  death 
itaelt  It  fbuowa  that  a  man  amy  wUteUy  a»d  knowingly 
induce  disease,  and  ii^ure  hia  aystem.  A  dmnhard  ia  aerer  a 
healthyman.  Some  men  may  more  eaailf  and  tea  longer  period 
reeist  the  efEacuofintemswaaoa  than  others  i  but  that  the  free 


use  of  ardent apirim  ia  pemndieial  to  healthia  a  tiath  which 
all  the  fscts  of  phyaialofy  Vol  teo  clearly  * 


f> 


•tomato. 


Aa 

intemperate  man  Jbiea  eTerrthtM  te  contnwie  nature.  He 
ia  working  against  €K>d,  and  acatnat  the  meat  beneficent  laws 
of  his  uniTerae.  The  great  (Creator  haa  introduced  into  the 
blood  all  thoae  elementa  which  are  adH>tad  to  preaerra  it  pure 
and  uncorrupt.  What  other  end  can  we  conceire  to  be  in* 
TolTed  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  blood  ia  to  be  fo«ad  a  certain 
portion  of  saline  matter^  The  presence  of  auch  an  acent  in 
the  cirottlati«g  fluid  muat  be  isgMdad  aa  a  beaolifiil  anabene- 
flcent  proTtsion  to  psevent  ita  deoompoaition.  Wma  the  blood 
to  decompose  in  the  body,  it  would  eease  to  peesem  anT  vital 
property ;  and,  depriTed  ef  ita  vltslitT,  it  cenld  ao  longer 
miniater  to  the  nutnuMnt  and  growth  of  a  aingle  atructure. 

The  blood  is  a  liquid  of  a  beautiful  red  ooIouTi  and  of  a 
peculiar  odour.  In  some  anhnala  this  odour  ia  rm  marked. 
Take  blood  from  a  cow,  and  by  the  small  of  the  fluia  you  caa 
tell  from  what  animal  it  haa  baandrawn.  la  Ita  living  aute» 
the  blood  ia  a  tranaparent  liquid,  Wding  in  au^penaien  certain 
little  bodies,  of  wUah  aome  are  aalourleaa.  b«l  the  greater 
portion  of  which  have  a  red  ooloar,  and  are  hiiawM 
by  the  name  of  blood-globalea.  Now,  to  under, 
stand  how  theae  little  bodiee  are  adapted  to  nowiah 
aad  baild  up  the  body  of  the  atioagaat  aadakoal 
poweilnl,  we  shall  try  to  set  betee  you  the  nnmpn 
neat  paiia  of  thia  praoioQa  fluid*  Lst  ua  open  a 
vein,  and  take  from  the  body  a  portion  of  blottd.  If  we  allew 
it  to  remain  at  reat  for  ten  or  flfteA  minutea,  it  begina  to  con- 
geal aad  take  on  a  mere  adiid  tern  like  that  of  a  aoft  Jelly. 
llie  fluid  has  become  a  solid,  and  thia  is  the  only  chanM  which 
ia  yet  palpable  to  our  seasee.  Aller  a  Ibw  hoan  we  find  that 
the  dot  has  a  greater  degree  ^  copsiatence,  and,  aa  the  effect 
of  thia  Qontraction,  ia  surrounded  with  a  transparent  yellow 
flnh^  wUch  ia  named  aemm.  Now  what  la  there  in  thia  blood 
te  pioduce  this  coagulation  ^  Why  does  it  not  remain  in  a 
ihud  sute,  as  when  mt  drawn  from  the  vein }  There  must  be 
seme  peculiar  law  to  account  for  thia  change.  In  itsell^  and 
as  It  is  seen  flowing  in  the  vrins  (^a  Uviac  creature,  it  appears 
a  eolourleas  fluid,  with  mmute  red  particlea  wlUeh  give  the 
blood  its  beautitftil  scarlet  hi^e;  and  so  long  aa  It  ia  In  a  fluid 
state  it  holds  in  solution  a  particular  subemace  called  flbrine, 
which,  in  ita  ultimate  eoB^poaition,  dUfcrn  little  or  nothing 
from  aJbumen,  or  the  white  of  an  egg.  This  substance  is  dis- 
tributed through  the  whole  body,  but  ia  ftmnd  chiefly  in  the 
blood,  becaitse  Uie  blood,  in  ita  oourae  aad  flow,  auppliea  to  every 
individual  part  of  the  comolex  structure  the  materials  of  ita 
growUi  and  oevelopment.  TUte  the  blood  f^m  the  living  struc- 
ture, and  the  flbrine  remains  no  longer  In  solutioa.  Instead  of 
being  diflhaed,  it  coagulates  and  contracta,  till  it  has  presaed  out 
the  serum  bv  ihe  mutual  attraetion  of  iu  own  particlea.  Now  if 
we  look  at  this  clot  or  congealed  blood  through  a  microscope, 
we  shall  flad  that  it  presents  a  peculiar  anaagcmenL  It  ia 
not  a  mere  aggrecation  or  promiacuous  accumulation  of  ptftl- 
cless  but  a  beautiml  diapomtion  of  flbrea  croisi 


in  every  direction. 


crossing  one  another 
ammgemeat  maybe  seen  in  the 


egg-shell,  which  is  nothing  more  than  so  BUByhjei 
of  flbrous  tissue  enveloping  the  albumen,  and  forarng  ifes 
thin  aaembraae  which  ooasea  betweea  die  outer  sbeU  aadii 
ioaer  aubatance.  Theae  flbna  cooatitatiB  the  flist  sad  nifisi 
foratf  of  anim^  tiatue.  If  thia  aolid  earth,  which  vt  ml 
withso  flrm  a  Imp,  be  bat  aa  acgiegadoaof  partidss  or  itaai^ 
held  together  by  the  one  great  law  of  attraedoa,  oar  bodiaai 
lathiag  amaa  than  a  mere  eomhiaatiea  aad  aaisa  of  fkmm 
aader  the  law  of  organlsalien,  Nor  is  it  diAoalt  to  beasi 
ia  aome  degree  aoquainted  with  these  eleaientarv  or  easp^- 
Beat  parts,  with  their  phyaical,  nhemiea],  and  vital  propna 
Since  the  growth  of  the  cell  is  deMadaat  oa  its  skurbir 
eartain  pardelea  of  asattar  from  the  fluid  which  sanomdi  t, 
—aa  thia  aatrieat  fluid,  ia  the  proeem  ef  otgaatetiaB,  «r  bdn 

the  proi'Ms  begiaa,  we  must  look  for  the  oompoamti  U  ib 
animal  atracture,  with  their  eaaanlialor  pecaUai  pieyami 

Bat  the  blood  la  not  more  dependaat  an  the  chuaeter  oi  tk 
Ibod  which  we  eat,  Uiasa  on  tne  purity  of  the  sir  whkkn 
breathe.  The  heart,  fh»  which  tike  bloed  iaauas  ia  i  eaii- 
tiea  to  Boariah  the  body,  ia  aituaaad  betweea  the  ngbt  mdii 
left  lung,  aad  with  the  laags  flUa  vp  the  vrhols  eaficy  of  ^ 
cheat,  aa  may  be  aeea  bv  the  aaiwmuia«ylng  eat  Bm^  \m 
ia  made  ap  of  a  eoaawiia  aambar  eC  aatts  or  vesislsk  vh^l 


Ho<* 


are  alwava  fbR  of  air  derived  by  ingplrations  *«*  ^  JS 
sphere  which  aurrouada  ua.  Theae  cella  oownw^^  S 
the  one  with  the  other ;  a«d  it  ia  ia  theae  alr-caU»  of  mW 
that  the  dark  veaous  blood.  ^  coming  inta  oaalaM  ^^ 
eaiygea,  ia  coaverted  iate  artetial.  iMUvaaii^thitem^ 
aot  but  be  pr^udidal  to  the  quaUty  af  the  bloedi  a^^lt? 
degree  in  which  the  blood  ia  aflSBCtod,  muat  the  bodf«  «|<^* 
iu  peculiar  foaetiona,  be  more  or  lem  diaordeied. 
ahoiUd  sleep  ia  a  laem  lata  which  air  haa  aa  mkmm 
iapaaaihle&atdaiiagtlmalththemay  eahaamtba 
the  vital  ab  aeosaaarytereeptoatiea  eealtfaed  Is  *•  «Q 
meat,  aad  the  eonseqaeaee  must  be  avfloeatlaa.  ^^^jZ 
we  leave  our  sleeping^room  la  dm  osomiBg  wtthoat  ttj^ 
opea  the  window  and  allowing  a  free  ourreat  te  whi  v«<P 
it.  Not  only  ia  it  importaat  to  eat  food  which  6  vtsw^ 
and  eaay  of  digeation,  bat  to  breathe  the  freeit  aad  ^*^]S 
air.  No  oaa  should  choose  a  hoiut  la  a  oowdMi  t*|2 
aad  thiekly-peoalad  aaighbeaihund.  The atma^te^jfT 
a  aeighboarheoa  ia  alwaya  asore  er  Isea  tmpON^  lv*T^ 
ratma  wUah  we  tahe,  er  every  breath  whieh  we  te'W^**'! 
a  pertiea  of  thia  air  faile  the  lunge,  aad  the  bloed  is  mjr 
sege  through  the  lungs  ao  fllled.  muat  to  a  esrtaia  ^'^^^ 
come  tainted,  and  may  aet  up  «seaae  in  the  syitsm.  ^ 
the  Impoftanee  of  dally  exerdae  la  the  9pia  afar.  ^^^J^ 
we  caa  get  away  from  the  smoke,  andduat.  minnhitt^*^ 
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•phve  of  large  and  crowded  lawu  tha  betUr.    3od  muU  tha 

flniii-fry,  mnd  HO  ODB  MM  luuble  for  a  •iogla  day  amid  it>  Aelda 
•nd  woodi.  It*  hilli  and  valea,  without  fMling  tha  itieaBi  of 
U&  boundiDg  thiottgh  .  hia  ayitflm  with  a  frear,  rrar*-  — 
michtier,  ana  mora  Unng  ttaae  than  befbn. 

All  ornniaed  bodlaa  are  autjeet  to  daeay,  evan  while  aatbaly 
angaged  in  performteg  die  ftinctii»i  of  life.    Ona  ot  the  ohiaf 

Kiductt  of  that  decay  ii  carbonia  acid,  the  temarU  of  which 
m  the  ayatam  i«  aaasDtial  to  health  and  vital  aadiso.    TU( 
Tenonli*  aftcta^bytheageney  of  thalanga,  wUeh  aramada 
up  of  a  oooBtlen  nunbei  of  litda   Bir> 
cella.    Now  between  the  atmoapharlo  air, 
__,  which  U  taken  into  Aa  luop  at  e*e^ 
breath  which    we  draw,   and  the  blood, 
i     there  ia   nothing   Interpoud  but  a  Tary 
\   thin  and  didicate  membnae.    The  oerbon 
■  diacharged   f^om  the  langa  of  a  man  in 
I  ifood  faealtii  ia  from  eight  to  nine  ocuiaea 
P  in  the  twenty-four  houi*.    Latahimdi«d 
^    luch  indiiidnalB  be  ^nt  np  together  ia  • 
toom  fbr  three  honra,  and  dnring  that  ipaoeof  time  not  few** 
than  one  hundred  ounoaofcarbonle  add  mnat  be  erolTed;  and 
what  is  the  eoaiequence  (  The  air  which  U  hreathed  being  im> 
pregnated  wiih  carbonic  acid,  the  quantitjr  of  earlMMi  enaled, 
beconee,  with  ervj  BucceaaiTS  reapiratiao,  leaa  and  leaa.  It  faaa 
been  found  by  ExperimeBt,  that,  when  freah  ali  is  laken  in  at 
eachlnapiration,  Our^-two  caUc  hudiea of  carbonic  add  may 
be  exhaled  in  a  minnte ;  while,  in  Ihaae  caaea  in  whidi  die 
aama  air  ia  breathed  repeatedly,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  add 
emitted  in  the  same  period  may  not  amonnt  to  one-third. 
And  if  Ube  tme  that  howevcT  often  the  lame  air  mi^  be  te- 
gpired — ahould  it  be  teapirad  tfll  It  ta  no  longer  eapaUe  of 
■uitainiag  life — it  neterbecomea  chafed  with  more  tfaaalea 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  we  >ee  the  neeeeaity  of  a  conataat 
■upplyof  freah  air  by  meaaa  of  free  TentilatioD.    The  dveom- 
fort  inaeparable  from  a  crowded  andience  in  a  church,  teotora- 
Tiiom,  or  theitie,  which  ia  not  prorided  with  anflcimt  rend- 
lation,  !■  due  in  Kfeat  part  to  the  continued  reapirtition  of  the 
■amc  air,  which  aaa  become  loaded  with  carbonic  acid.  -  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  tiist  the  haUtnid  reapiratioD  of  anch  air  In  the 
narrow  and  pent-up  dwtllinga  of  Ihe  poor,  or  in  crowded 
factoriea  via  worfcahopa,  haa  a  tendency  to  impair  heaWl, 
diminiah  mmal  actlTi^,  and  efen  deteilorate  the  moral  em- 
aibilitiea. 

RaptMti  esperimenti  have  brought  out  the  fact,  that  flia 
blood  oosMa  to  the  lung*  chafed  wwicaibonle  acid,  iriilehit 
riTea  np,  and  leaeiTaa  <ragea  In  Ita  *tead.  Aecordlng  to  the 
Jmm  of  mntnd  diAuton.  the  quantity  of  oxygen  abaotbed,  or 
drawn  fnm  the  atmcapherio  &,«xActly  replieea  the  qnaotity 
of  e«ih<Kde  le^  aet  free.  But  for  thia  diaitte  in  the  corapo- 
•itlan  of  the  I4ood,  «U  (he  funcKLena  of  life  would  aoon  be 
anaated.  Put  •  lUi  In  water  which  it  Impregnated  with  ear- 
bonle  aiiid(  and  Ita  deadi  ia  almost  instsataoaona.  Intrsduoe 
the  human  bebOB  into  some  crowded  room,  in  the  atmosphere 
ol  which  there  Is  wanting  a  due  proportion  of  oxygen,  or  fat 
which  Ihasn  is  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  aaceaa,  and 
biBtiiw  ensnet.  Let  tha  blood  be  deaied  iu  eont«ot  with  the 
BIVH«Miiaria  air,  tad  life  will  apeedily  ^At  and  diaappaar. 
The  ploodBtagoateB  in  the  smafleapiUny  Teasel*  of  die  iaiig* 
■~4ka  h«art  ha*  not  auflaient  force  to  dn«e  the  Mood  thmugh 
those  captllRrieii — the  air  indnded  in  the  l«ngs  Icaes  men  ef 
Its  oxTgei^  and  becomes  orereharged  widi  cubon,  and  at  Isst 
the  blowl  beoomes  so  venotw,  that  the  pnlmanary  oirculation 
is  altofedieT  ntspended,  and  death  follows. 


Can  yon  daserlbc  th*  pioees*  ot  dlgeatloti  t 

Bo«  is  hsaM  aaMUd  far  tha  aoa&M  of  Aa  Uwki  f 

Ain  an  axaiula  of  how  th#  hlood  baconu  tainted  or  corrofttd 

Vbal  bodis*  does  the  blood  hald  is  *iii>peo*Uo ' 

Whatabatwa  t*lLa*p'M*WtlvMo«dwwit»>di»nn  fiom  rhs 

What  ii  iha  pMoliar  sa^tuwia  b  the  blood  wiijch  got*  to ' 
op  th*  rarioKs  dstue*  of  the  body  i 
vtbj  abwiU  *•  b«  aaufal  m  !<(■  ths  fhwvtn'  •^  tb>  bod  vblefa 

MMksf 

Ho*  la  Ike  blood  aOiatcd  by  Um  air,  ud  tow  daM  it  cone  inU 
oontaot  wtlk  Ifca  atmoiiihiw:*  i 
Of  what  at*  th*  lugs  eoapoiad,  and  whtra  at*  thay  situated  i 


__a«  wherein  it  is  iiuunou*. 

OiTs  an  euiople  of  the  bad  cSsot  of  an  exceti  of  urbonlo  aeld 
n  i&fgriat  snlnals. 


LBfiSONB  m  OEOUBT&y.— No.  IV. 
PEOBLBHB  IM  FEACTiOAL  OBOMBTEY— CtaHaMd. 
10.  OinnUeaaitlaiifatrifWUIoJindt!i*ihiriaKqU,  I>rtir 
ilraight  Una  at  (fig.  II),  aod  t#ke  any  point  Bin  it,    Then, 
the  point  a,  in  the  straight   line  id,  nc  ii 

moke  the  angle  n  B  o  equal  to  one  of  the  ^'     ' 

aoslaai  aod  at  the  point  n  in  the  , 

straight  ij^"  B  o,   make  the  angle  o  s  it  \ 

ai^u^  to  the  other  giTei)  «o^le ;  and  n  s  f,  \       ^^  a 

Will  be  the  third  a^ja  tequued.  '^-|'^^ 

The  rewon  i)f  thit  conairuciion  is  plain,  n  s  v 

frwi  Piop.XXXn.,  Book  I.,  EuuUd.  which 
aaseru  (hat  t)f  Mrs*  anglM  t/m»ry  triangU  or*  tqual  tg  ttm  rifhf 
Miflu;  and  from  Prop.  XIII.,  Book  I.,  which  asHi ts  that  iU 
mi/lu  ic/tiah  «M  ilraig^  '■'•>  •naif  with  analhtr  mpm  on*  liJi 
of  it,  «n  lUhtr  Una  right  viglu,  i/r  v*  ttg'tktr  iqtuU  to  two 
ri§kt  ^KfU*. 
The  proof  of  the  latter  proposition  is  Ter]r  easy ;  for  by 
-    "  II.  12  and  U,  it  will  be  awn  at  once,  lh«ttba 


equal  to  the  light  angles 
exactly  Uie  same  apace  about  ... 

it  is  evident  in  fig.  13,  that  whaterer  Qm  angle  ax. a  wimu 
of  ajieht  anglc3e  angle  oia  ha*  just  exactly  that  quantity 
•Km  'h-"  a  ri^:  Wg" ;  and  consequeady  the  two  ta> 
~  !t  B.~iuit  equal  to  two  right  anglee.  Rom  thia  atgu. 
menC,  it  il  likeifise  erident.  (hat  whateTer  be  the  number  it 
itralghl  lines  which  meet  at  the  ume  point  n,  in  the  straight 
Jne  nr  (fig.  11  aboTe),  on  the  same  aide  of  it,  all  the  anglea 
which  they  make,  taken  together,  are  only  eqiud  to  two  tight 

me  proof  of  the  32nd  piopoution  of  Book  I.  Ia  not  quite 
I  ea»r ;  but  a  palpable  proof  of  it  may  be  obtained  by  an^ 
ud«i.t  for  himseu  OS  follows : — First,  accurately  constraot  a 
triangle  of  any  kind,  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  card,  and  then  cut 
i|  out  entire ;  next  draw  a  strught  une,  and  cutting  off  the 
three  angles  of  the  triangleB  at  about  half  the  Ungtii  of  each 
side,   apply  their  three  angular  pointi  to  any  point  in  thia 
itraight  Une,  so  that  the  legs  of  the  sneles  shall  be  cMtyimit  (m 
mtloittnA)  to  each  oihe^,  and  one  of  the  exterior  legs  conti- 
guous to  the  straight  line ;  wbea  it  will  be  found  that  the 
other  exterior  leg  ia  also  contiguous  to  it ;  thus  showing  that 
the  jhrec  angles  111  np  the  apace  of  two  right  anglea,  and  in 
tberefora  eqval  to  two  right  apgles. 
Anothormodeofproof  may  be  had  from  the  use  of  the  pro- 
BOtor,  ftg.  li,  deuiibed  at  p.  SO,  No.  *.    Draw  any  trlan^ 
rif.i*. 


\ 
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A8  before ;  xneMure  each  of  the  three  cnglee  bT  the  orotraetor 
m  degrees ;  add  the  numbers  of  the  degrees  obtainea  by  these 
three  measurements  together ;  and  if  they  hsTe  be«i  carefully 
measured,  they  will  always  make  180^}  for  one  right  angle 
makes  90^,  therefore  two  right  angles  make  180*.  Thus,  if 
one  angle  of  a  triangle  measures  67^,  and  another  measures 
75^,  then  the  third  must  measure  48"*,  because  67+75-1-48=180. 
From  the  I3th  proposition  of  Book  1.,  the  15th  is  easily  in- 
ferred ;  Tix.,  that  if  two  $irmghi  tmt$  imUn^ei  $&ek  ciJk&r,  iJU 
tertieai  w  oppoMiU  mm$le§  are  tptml.  One  angle  is  said  to  be 
vertical  or  opposite  to  another,  when  the  legs  of  the  former 
proceed  from  the  point  of  intersection  or  meeting,  in  directions 
exactly  opposite  to  those  of  the  latter.  Thus  in  fig.  15  let  the 
straight  lines  a  B,  c  d,  intersect  each  other  in  the  point  ▲ ;  then 
the  angle  bad  formed  by  the  production  of  the  legs  ■  a,  c  a, 
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of  the  angle  c  a  b,  in  opposite  directions  a  b, 
A  D,  through  the  point  of  interMction  a,  is 
said  to  be  vtrHeei  or  opposite  to  the 
angle  Cab.  In  like  manner  Uie  angle  cab 
is  said  to  be  opposite  or  Tertical  to  the 
angle  dab.  The  proof  of  this  proposi- 
tion is  manifest,  for  br  turning  oTer  Uie 
angle  bad  upon  the  angle  o  a  b,  they  would 
coincide,  and  they  are  therefore  equal. 
Otherwise  it  is  shown  that  they  are  aqual, 
because  either  of  theoi  together  with  the  angle  bag  mikm 
two  right  angles. 

DBPiNinoir  1. — ^When  two  angles  are  together  equal  to  imo 
right  Angles,  the  one  angle  is  said  to  be  the  wufpUmni  of  the 
other.  Thus,  in  the  preceding  figure,  the  angle  b  a  c  is  the 
•ty^p/flfMB/  of  either  of  the  angles  b  a  D  or  c  A  b.  In  like 
manner,  the  angle  b  a  d  is  the  supplement  of  either  of  the 
angles  b  a  c  or  d  a  b.  If  the  angle  bad  contained  80®, 
then  the  angle  bag  must  contain  150*. 

DBvxifmoB  2. — ^When  two  angles  are  together  equal  to  <mt 
right  angles,  the  one  angle  is  said  to  be  the  complement  of 
the  other.  Thus  in  fig.  16,  the  three  rif.  U. 

angles  of  the  triangle  b  B  D  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles  ;  but  the 
angle  b  b  d  is  a  right  ansle  by  con* 
struction  ;  it,  therefore,  loUows  that  C 

the  other  two  angles  B  b  d,  b  d  b 
are  together  equal  to  a  right  angle, 
and  the  angle  b  b  d  is  the  comple-    jp 
ment  of  the  angle  b  d  b;    or  the    ^ 
angle  b  d  b  is  the  complement  of 
the  angle  b  a  d.    If  the  angle  b  d  b  contained  40**,  then  the 
angle  bed  must  contain  60®. 

From  the  propositions  above  mentioned,  it  eyidently  follows, 
that  whin  two  ttraigkt  Unsi  inteneet  mcA  other,  the/omr  ungUe 
thiu  formed  at  tht  point  of  intereeetum,  are  together  equal  to  fow 
right  angles ;  that  is,  in  fig.  15,  the  four  angles  bag,  bad, 
DAB,  and  B  A  c,  are  together  equal  to  four  right  angles.  It 
is  also  CTideot,  that  all  the  anglee  formed  hg  ang  mmher  of 
eiraight  Knee  meeting  together  in  a  point,  are  together  eptal  to 
four  right  anglee.  Thus,  in  fig.  17,  let  any 
number  of  straight  lines  a  o,  b  o,  c  o,  d  o, 
a  o,  meet  together  in  the  point  o  ;  then  all 
the  angles,  aob,  boo,  god,  dob,  and 
a  o  A,  are  together  equal  to  four  right 
angles. 

rrom  the  32nd  proposition.  Book  I 
Budid,  two  Tery  important  coroUariee  are 
deduced,  which  we  now  proceed  to  ex-  " 
plain,  as  they  are  necessary  to  be  understood  in  connexion 
with  some  practical  problems.  But  first  we  must  explain 
what  is  meant  by  eore^aty.  The  Latin  word  eoroUarimn,  from 
which  it  is  deriTed,  sianifies  an  orerplus,  or  surplus,  or  some- 
thing in  addition  whicm  may  be  eonsidored  as  a  sratuity.  In 
geometry  it  means  an  inference  or  dednction  easily  drawn  from  a 

Sroposiuon  just  demonstrated.  The  Jlret  corollary  which 
uelid  draws  from  the  82nd  proposition  is,  thst  aU  the  itUerior 
mnglee  of  ang  convex  rectilinear  Jlgtire  or  polggonare,  together^  egnal 
kt  twice  ae  mang  right  anglee  ae  the  JIgwre  or  polggon  hae  eSdee, 
fronting  fomr  right  anglee.  Thus,  in  the  polygon  A  B  G  D  a, 
fig.  18,  all  the  interior  angles  a  b  c,  a  g  d,  g  d  b,  d  a  a,  and 
BAB,  are»  together,  equal  to  twice  as  many  right  angles  as  the 
flgniB  haa  sicbs,  wanting  four  right  angles;  for  this  flguia  baa 


five  sidest^Tix.,  a  a,  b  o,  c  D,  D  B,  and  a  a  ;  and  twcejtaa  sidoa 
are  ten  sides.  Nuw,  taking  away  four  right  axtglee  frt>ai  iem 
right  angles,  leaves  eix  right  angles  ;  and  this  is  the  numlier  ul 
right  angles  to  which  the  five  anglus  of  ihe  fi^me,— Yix.,  ▲  a  c, 
BOD,  GDa,DBA,  and  a  a  a,  are,  ti»geiher,  t-quji.     Th« 
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proof  of  this  is  mry  evident,  for,  by  draw- 
mg  straight  lines  c  a,  c  a,  from  any  angle  a 
to  the  other  angles  of  the  figure,  there  are 
three  triangles,  a  a  c,  a  o  a,  and  g  a  d 
formed  wiuin  it.  Mow,  by  the' 32nd  pro- 
position, all  the  anales  of  these  triansles 
are  equal  to  twice  three  right  angles,  iJiat 
is,  to  MJT  right  angles,  as  before.  The  same 
thing  ccfuld  be  proved  of  any  other  polygon, 
a  G  D  F  o.  In  like  manner,  whatever  be  ~ 
the  number  of  sides  in  the  polygon,  it  may  be  shown  that  xi^ 
truth  of  the  proposition  is  manifest,  for  the  addition  of  ani^thgr 
eide  to  the  figure  would  only  add  another  pair  of  nght  Ang«c»  o 
the  number  of  right  anglea  it  previously  cuntauied;  a>»  t^n, 
whatever  was  the  numb^  of  sides,  there  would  al waja  br  /«w 
ri^t  angles  ifii<ii»i/  in  order  to  make  up  twice  aa  nuui)  r.^i: 
angles  as  the  figure  has  sides.    This  truth  may  be  exhi> .  ed 


in  another  wav.  By  drawing  straight  lines  from  any  ai.gU  u. 
a  polygon  to  the  other  angles  of  the  figure,  we  draw  ma  oisar 
straight  linca  as  the  figure  has  sides,  waiting  two^  aeeirtg  il.»L 
in  drawing  these  straight  linaa,  we  draw  two  th<»t  mu»t  i^t>itk<.t<k 
with  iwo  of  iu  aides  aueady  drawn ;  hence  we  conatruct  in  xbt 
interior  of  the  figure  as  many  triangles  ss  the  figure  has  Mdcs, 
laasliaf  two.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  it  will  then  coniaa 
only  iwi  e  aa  many  right  angles  as  the  figure  has  aides*  wantu^ 
fomr  right  angles. 

Ftom  this  ooroUary  another  may  be  drawn  regarding  rtfpdar 
polyaons.  Since  all  the  aidea  and  anglea  of  regular  polygttjv  kic 
equal  to  each  other ;  that  is,  the  sides  equal  to  one  mnoi  her,  a&c 
the  angles  equal  to  one  another,  it  ljj>l*in  that  the  vaiue  oft  aci 
of  the  ancles  can  be  determined.  Tnus  :  double  the  numbrr  ui 
sides,  caU  them  right  angles,  and  aubtract^bwr  tight  angle*, 
the  remainder  will  be  the  number  of  right  angles  it  cuntaizu , 
divida  this  remainder  bv  the  number  of  sides,  and  iJ&e  qaouriu 
will  be  the  value  of  each  angle.  Bxample :  In  a  regular  prr- 
tagon  there  are  5  sides ;  twice  five  are  10 ;  from  10  ri^bi 
angles,  subuact  4  right  angles,  and  6  right  anglea  remain; 
divide  6  by  5,  and  the  quotient  is  oae  and  oma-jIfftM ;  hence, 
every  angle  in  a  regular  pentagon  ii  equal  to  one  right  angle 
and  ana-fifth  oi  a  right  an^le,  or  106^. 

The  second  earoUarg  which  Budid  draws  from  the  32nd  pro- 
position, LB  that  all  the  esierior  anglee  ^amg  irfetUenamiJfgmreer 
palggan  art  together  egmal  to  fomr  righi  anglee.  By  the  axUnat 
angles  here,  is  meant  those  which  arise  firom  producing  each  of 
the  sides  of  the  figure  in  one  direction  onlvt  a^y  from  right  ip 
left,  in  going  round  the  figure.  The  trutn  of  this  propoaititaa 
is  manifest,  from  the  consideration  that  through  any  point  ex- 
ternal to  the  polygon  straight  linca  can  be  drawn  parallel  lu 
the  productions  of  the  sioes,  and  forming  with  cmch  other 
angles  equal  to  those  formed  by  the  production  of  each  side: 
and  the  a4jacent  aide ;  now  all  the  angles  which  oan  be  foraud 
by  any  number  of  straight  lines  meeting  in  a  point  are  eqmsl 
to/oar  right  angles ;  therefore,  all  the  anglea  formed  by  tke 
production  of  each  side,  and  the  adjacent  side, — that  ia,  ail  the 
exterior  uflies  of  sny  polygon,  are  together  equal  to  four  right 
angles.  This  might  also  be  inferred  from  another  oonaidcrs* 
tion, — via.,  that  as  the  magnitudes  of  the  arfsrier  anglea  wouk 
not  be  alt«ffed  bv  the  siae  of  the  figure,  proyided  ita  interior 
angles  remained  of  the  same  value,  neither  would  they  bt 
altered  if  the  figure  were  ever  so  small,  aav  reduced  to  s 
point ;  and  the  exterior  anales  would  then  be  Uie  anglea  aboat 
s  point,  and  therefore  equal  to J^nr  right  anglea* 

Qi}BBTioin  OM  sna  raaoBDiiio  Lbmom. 

How  many  right  angles  are  equal  to  all  the  aagleeof  any  triaagk 
taken  together  ?  How  is  it  proved  meehaaieallv  that  aD  the  aagws 
of  any  triangle  are  together  equal  to  tifo  right  aaalea  f  If  oat 
•traight  line  makes  a^lss  with  another  on  one  sloe  of  it,  he* 
many  right  angles  are  they  equal  to  ?  If  oa  both  sidaa  of  it  hew 
many  ?  What  i»  the  supplrm^ot  of  an  angle  }  What  the  eos* 
plement  ?  What  Is  the  meaning  of  the  word  earoUary  I  Wbst 
are  the  two  very  important  eorollaries  which  BoeUd  haa  daawa 
from  the  SSad  Prop  of  his  lat  Book?  How  sre  they  dettaaatmaad) 
What  ii  Ihs  value  of  eaah  aagls  of  a  ngalar  haaagoa  f 
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GEOMETRICAL  THEOREMS. 

The  demonBtration  of  all  the  aix  cases  of  the  Pythagorean 
theorem  has  been  receired  from  several  of  our  mathematical 
correspondents.  As  the  extension  of  the  14th  proposition  of 
the  First  Book  of  Euclid,  adverted  to  in  No.  7,  nas  not  been 
understood,  owing  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  expressed,  we 
here  give  the  enunciation  in  a  more  distinct  form,  and  add  the 
demonstration  of  it.  We  consider  it  as  a  lemma ;  that  is,  a 
preliminary  proposition  to  the  extension  of  the  47th  proposi- 
tion of  the  First  Book. 

If  at  apoM  m  attraight  Hne  two  other  itraighi  knet  make  ike 
two  mtglee  on  eppoeiie  eidee  qf  U,  together  equal  to  tun  right 
anglee,  theee  two  etraight  tme»  ehall  be  in  the  tame  straight  Une; 
^t  \fthey  make  two  right  aaglee  on  the  eame  wide  qfii,  theg  ehail 
eoimeida  with  each  other. 

At  the  point  a,  in  the  straight  line  o  d,  fig.  1,  let  the  straight 
line  ▲  B  make  the  two  angles  b  ▲  o,  b  ▲  d,  on  opposite  sides  of  it, 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  then  a  o,  ▲  d,  are  in  the  same 
straight  line. 

For  if  A  D  is  not  in  the  same  straight 
line  with  a  o,  let  a  b  be  in  the  same 
straight  line  with  it.  Thm,  by  the  13th 
proposition  of  Book  I.,  the  two  angles,  bag, 
B  B  A  B,  are  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  but 
the  angles  b  a  o,  bad,  are,  by  hypothesis 
(i.t.,  supposition),  equal  to  two  rightangles ; 
"^  "      therefore  the  two  angles  b  a  c,  b  a  b,  are, 

by  Axiom  I.,  Book  I.»  equal  to  the  two  angles  b  a  c,  b  a  d  ; 
take  away  from  these  equals  the  common  angle  b  a  o,  and 
by  Axiom  UI.,  Book  I.,  the  remaining  angle  b  a  x  is  equal 
to  the  remaining  angle  bad;  that  is,  the  less  equal  to  the 
greater,  which  is  impossible ;  therefore  a  b  is  not  in  the  same 
straight  line  with  a  o.  In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown 
that  no  other  straight  line  can  be  in  the  same  straight  line 
with  A  0  but  A  D ;  therefore  a  d  is  in  the  same  straight  line 
with  A  0. 

Again,  at  the  point  a  in  the  straight  line  o  d,  let  the  straight 
line  A  B  make  the  twoanglesB  ab,  bad,  on  the  same  side  of  it, 
two  ri^ht  angles,  then  ad,  a b, coincide  with  each  other.  For, 
if  possible,  let  them  not  coincide  with  each  other.  Produce  a  d 
to  c ;  then,  by  the  13th  proposition  of  Book  I.,  the  two  angles 
B  A  d,  B  A  0,  aie  e<^ual  to  two  right  angles ;  but  the  angle  b  a  d  is, 
by  h]rpothesis,  a  ngh|  angle ;  uierefore,  the  ancle  b  a  o  is  a  rieht 
angle ;  now,  by  hypothesis,  the  angle  b  a  B  is  sLk)  a  right  an^Te ; 
therefore,  the  two  angles  bab,  bag,  are  equal  to  two  right 
snglet ;  wherefore,  bv  what  was  demonstrated  above,  a  c,  a  b, 
are  in  the  same  straight  line ;  but,  by  oonstruction,  a.o,  a  d,  are 
also  in  the  same  straight  line  ;  therefore,  the  straight  line  a  b 
coincides  with  the  straight  line  ad;  for  if  a  b,  a  d,  do  not  coin- 
cide, they  have  a  common  segment  a  o,  which,  by  Euclid's  . 
corollary  to  the  13th  proposition  of  Book  I.,  is  impossible; 
wherefore  the  straight  lines  ab,  ad,  coincide  with  each 
other. 

Remarks, — ^That  the  latter  case  of  the  preceding  proposition 
is  at>solutely  necessary  for  the  elear  umkretandmg  of  the  various 
cases  of  t^  Pythagorean  theorem,  we  hold  to  be  undeniable. 
Otherwise,  how  are  we  to  know  that  the  sides  of  the  two 
■mailer  squaiet  ao,  a  o,  fig.  2,  page  110,  No.  7,  coincide  with 
each  other.  It  might  be  stated  indeed  as  a  aufficient  reason 
for  this,  that  all  right  angUe  are  tgual  to  another ;  for  if  the 
one  angle  did  not  coincide  with  tne  other,  then,  of  course, 
one  of  them  must  be  greater  than  the  other,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  hypothesis.    This  to  many  would  appear  a  sufficient 


LESSONS  IN  ANCIENT  HISTORY.— No.  V. 

By  Robbbt  Febousok,  LL.D. 
Bt  the  conquest  of  Cambyses,  the  far-famed  land  of  Egypt 
became  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire.  But,  before  we 
pursue  the  history  of  conquest  any  farther,  it  will  be  both  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  state  of 
the  aru  and  sciences  at  this  earliest  period  of  human  and 
earthly  development. 

Among  those  arts  the  first  place  must  be  given  to  aobxcul- 
Tvax.  This  is  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most  useftil. 
After  his  fall,  man  was  tent  forth  zo  zxub  thb  oboumd  ;  and 
IhuawhAt  ia  kmdbon  the  nature  of  a  pnniabmimt  aada 


curse,  became,  by  the  ever-merciful  eoodness  of  Ood,  "  the 
mother  and  nurse  of  the  human  race.  It  is  the  source  of  the 
most  solid  wealth,  and  of  the  most  exhaustless  treasure.  For 
nearly  six  thotisand  years  has  this  little  earth  of  ours  been 
tilled,  and  sown,  and  reaped,  and  ^et  never  was  its  produce 
richer  or  more  abundant  than  at  this  moment.  **  Though  mines 
of  gold  and  silver  should  be  exhausted,  and  the  moneys  made 
of  them  lost ;  though  pearls  and  diamonds  should  remain  hid 
in  the  womb  of  the  earth  and  sea ;  though  commerce  should 
be  prohibited;  though  all  arts,  which  have  no  other  object 
than  embellishment  and  splendour,  should  be  abolished  ;  the 
fertility  of  the  earth  alone  would  afibrd  an  abundant  Supply" 
for  every  possible  condition  of  the  world  and  of  society. 
Heuce  it  is  that  agriculture  was  held  in  such  esteem  among 
the  ancients.  It  was  the  earliest  employment  of  man ;  and 
the  wonderful  length  of  life  which  those  enjoyed  who  lived 
before  the  fiood,  could  not  be  other  than  favourable  to  the 
progress  snd  improvement  of  this  interesting  art.  Nor  is  there 
anything  very  extravagant  in  the  conjecture,  that,  as  Noah 
laid  up  food  in  the  Ark  for  himself  and  those  who  were  with 
him,  he  was  also  careful  to  preserve  various  seeds  of  com  and 
vegetable  with  which  to  sow  the  earth  when  the  waters  should 
subside ;  whilst  his  knowledge  of  reaping,  sifting,  and  grinding 
the  grain,  would  be  made  the  common  property  of  his  family 
and  their  postesity. 

The  Egyptians,  Uie  most  ancient  people  on  earth  who  have 
a  history  and  an  historical  life,  seem  to  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  affiiculture.  Not  only  was  the  population  very 
numerous,  but  the  land  was  so  well  cultivated  as  to  be  able  to 
support  its  own  inhabitants,  and  to  export  large  quanti- 
ties of  grain  to  other  countries.  Its  wonderfiu  fertility 
was  owing  chiefly  to  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  that  largest 
and  noblest  river  in  the  old  world,  and  the  only  one  that  flowed 
from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  miles  without  receiving  a  single 
tributary  stream.  A  distinguished  traveller  has  thus  described 
the  phenomena  connected  with  the  overflow  of  this  great 
river : — "  The  air  is  so  much  rarefled  by  the  sun  durine  the 
time  that  he  remains  almost  stationary  over  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  that  the  winds,  loaded  with  vapours,  rush  in  upon 
the  land  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west,  the  Incuan 
Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  cold  Southern  Ocean  beyond  the 
Cape.  Thua  a  great  quantity  of  vapour  is  gathered,  as  it 
were,  into  a  focus;  and,  as  the  same  causes  continue  to 
operate  during  the  progress  of  the  sun  northward,  a  vast  train 
of  clouds  proceeds  from  south  to  north,  which  are  sometimes 
extended  much  farther  than  at  other  times.  In  April,  all  the 
rivers  in  the  south  of  Abyssinia  begin  to  swell ;  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June  they  are  all  full,  and  continue  so  while  the  sun 
remains  stationary  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  This  excessive 
rain,  which  would  sweep  off  the  whole  soil  of  Egypt  into  the 
sea  were  it  to  continue  without  intemussion,  begins  to  abate 
as  the  sun  turns  southward ;  and,  on  his  arrival  at  the  seniU: 
of  each  place,  on  his  passage  towards  that  quarter,  they  cease 
entirely.  Immediately  after  the  sun  has  passed  the  line, 
he  begins  the  rainy  season  to  the  southward.  The  rise  of 
the  Nile  at  Cairo,  does  not  commence  till  June,  the  green 
colour  produced  either  by  the  influx  of  corrupt  or  stagnant 
water,  or  by  the  action  of^the  hot  south  winds  on  the  sluggish 
stream,  appearing  about  the  twelfth  day  of  that  month.  The 
red  appearance,  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  the  Abyssinisn 
waters,  takes  place  early  ih  July,  from  which  the  rise  of  the 
river  may  property  be  dated,  as  it  then  begins  to  increase 
rapidly.  By  the  middle  of  August,  it  reaches  half  its  greatest 
height,  and  it  attains  iu  maximum  towards  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. From  tile  twenty-fourth  of  that  month,  the  waters  are 
supposed  to  decline,  but  maintain  nearly  the  sume  level  till 
the  middle  of  October.  By  the  tenth  day  of  November,  they 
have  sunk  about  half,  and  from  that  period  continue  to  sub- 
side very  slowly  till  they  reach  their  minimum  in  April." 

Some  writers  have  ftdlen  into  the  eirror  that  this  periodical 
inundation  is  the  only  means  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  possesses  for  irrigation  or  being  watered ;  but  when 
it  is  said  that  no  rain  falls  in  Egypt,  it  must  be  understood  of 
Upper  Eg3T>t,  or  the  Thebsid  ;— in  Lower  Egypt,  and  on  the 
aea-coaat,  tne  rains  are  frequent  and  heavy.  The  Isnd  ia  not 
destitute  of  water,  and  the  dews  fall  rich  and  copiouslv.  Dr. 
Clarke  says— 'J  The  vegeUtion  of  Egypt— •ve*  the  redundant 
produce  of  the  Delta— is  not  owing  aolely  to  ptflial  inundatta 


m 

■BT  (mW  ooubuj  raeaini  ■>  nfmUr  >  Mipply  of  ■oWan 
from  tbon.    Btcn  tlw  MDds  of  tha  dMot  jtnAm  iMfttr  a< 

the  d«w  uf  hcBTMi,  Hid  iiiBe«UiBd*fiMe(lk*iMHMaftka 

earth.    In  all  (hi*  Mndj  dcMrt,  palM> 

•od  dMii  pttMOM  b  ■  n«T«*Ulte(  fi 

tiM  nAet.    Wbrnaonar  tkcj  an 

maUf  pool  a*!  ba  ipwdfly  faaad  by  dinUi  a  wall  naav  A* 

not*.    11m  nmSTw  ma  chufly  •uaged  u  tM  aat*  af  thaaa 

tnaa,  triof  <v  thab  bloaaaaaa  wbh  bMd«  faiaad  «f  tha  MtMK 

ta  DKnot  thrir  batB|  tarn  0^  mdaaaiund  witk  th«  wiBd." 

A*  tha  wuon  of  Iha  Nile  tnbaUad.  Oa;  laft  btluad  (has  a 
^ecie*  of  loam,  which  lo  w^ithai  tta  Md,  thai  U  raqnirad 


THI  POPOLAS  ■DOCAma. 


nImiL  that  U 

BoatfrmitUn 


12:: 


Bta  the  BlhlopUn  plut,  koom  b;  the  Ba«e  of  ' 
nhoae  stalk  when  boiled,  hai  th«  taate  of  tha  hmt 
brewl  not  petfacUj  bakad,  and  whkli,  if  aatan  whh  Bfl 
(er,  i*  whaleaone,  aoniUung,  and  aaatlj  dtgaataH,  aa  that 
tbey  at  other  tUnaa  did  eat  tha  ixmm,  o>  watar-IOr,  «haaa 
mot,  of  the  aiae  and  ihapa  of  an  ^iple,  la  of  r~  -— — "- 
flaTaoi,  and  the  aaed  of  wncae  flower,  wUoh  Taa« 
the  poypji  tb*7  baked  and  made  into  a  kind  <rf  b 
that  the;  w«ra  dapendint  on  planta  for  Ihalr 
Asrioultnra  had  UMa  oonaidCTable  uioaiuaa  4>  Aa  tiaae  at 
Joaepb,  and  aocb  wia  tha  aatlaiatian  in  wnidt  hnribaMdry  waa 
held  amooB  the  Enptiana,  that  the  aeeptra  ef  the  pMaoha 
waa  in  tha  torn  of  a  ploogh.  Thla  proraa  thai  Aa  pUwth 
maat  hare  baen  unony  the  impUnMBia  wbldi  wva  tMad 
tn  the  puianiti  of  the  Beld.  Bo,  pcthna,  waa  tha  dMrn, 
aa  it  ia  atill  fotmd  amonc  Aa  mdar  Iribaa  tt  Baa,  made 
«(  wood  or  bcaa.  The  laS  being  ranted,  dia  Ba>t  ala«  was 
to  aepaiate  and  aecure  the  pain.  To  eflbel  this,  the  ihaaTaa 
ware  apreBd  out  upon  a  apot  of  haid  ntd  Maiiiilb  gruvBd 
in  the  opes  air,  and  oxen  or  aoma  other  anlmala  wcra  Bade  to 
tnad  ont  the  heap  tor  a  thortfc  or  lonnr  patod  of  tiae  aa 
mifht  b«  reauired.  Hence  it  waa  that  tha  om,  Ike  Uboriona 
eoaipanionofmanintillui(  thaftonnd  and  in  traadinf  e«t  ika 
aora,  waa  held  lo  aacnd,  that  vhoerer  waa  (oOt;  mUIUb( 
WM  waa  puniahed  bj  death,  Aad  henea  It  ia,  awaowt.  that 
tita  Bgnre  of  thia  animal,  whota  >et*lc«a  were  davaal  aa 


ahiUran  af  laraal 


aflaraal  from  BdM  Kid<  thartAiR,  ooaldwtr 
iaSlTptlMU:   litM MiUawmwodidbj^ 


Clarke,  Mya— "Wa  wi 


N  jro«Bd,  oppa^W  anak  aAs,  Ehat  htl<  ^ 

o  tat  roaaid  BMaae.    Ia  Aeecatc(«ib'p< 

TftMMts^  In  tha  aan,  and  Ity  ik  ■«< 

wedaw  bindfi  §m  ^aatnc  Aa  ataa».    b* 


m  a  wilalaay  Md  mr  f 
MtliMdabi>uaB*>*l> 
■  •alteaadielMaMllf 


M 

lii 

ma 
i 

m  m 

aaaentiil  to  the  nouriihment  and  life  of  man,  ia  ao  fiaqwantlj 

Iband  among  the  mjateriona  ermbola  and  aacrad  en| ' — 

of  that  ancieDl  people,  and  that  one  of  thctr  Boat 
tanplaa  wta  dedicated  to  ita  worship. 

The  (rain  beirg  thni  trodden  out,  Ae  n 
winnow  it ;  which  waa  ioae  rilher  bf  makinf  a'cvnetit  of  ait 
to  paM  over  it,  or  bj  shiking  it  in  a  coaiae  siera  made  of  tha 
aiamlta  of  the  papTToa  plant,  or  of  Aa  moat  ddicate  tyedaa 
af  inah.  It  ia  not  nnUkdj  that  It  wm  aotnetlmM  need  wiA- 
Mtt  baing  anbjaetad  to  asjr  liftint  prooeaa  wtuterer— Aat  A« 
■eal  and  thn  bran  were  eaten  together  u  thcj  are  br  tooM 
'anpoliahed  nsliona  at  Ihe  preaent  day.  Tha  practlee  of  roaat- 
JBf  the  grain  bef<wa  it  ii  eaten  belonci  (o  the  eariiaal  tiiMa. 
Tb*  action  of  the  Bra  aerred  not  01J7  to  detach  tha  grain 
fc«a  tha  luwk,  but  gara  to  it  a  ratr  pleaaanr  '  - 
lilac  tinea,  when  frindii^  oame  mto  na«^ 
Vmeaa  Boak  mora  m»r-    HaDd-alUa  wen  1 


anploTad  in  nippljing  fMah  eaei 

aaMpcd  tnn  Aa  aidaa  af  Aa  waiaiwia  wn  ■■■  1  — 
who  U  aat  teaAidad  of  Aa  warda  afewr  blaaatd  SafW,  ••• 
A  fotetaUina  tha  iMpandJag  doon  and  eeaninK  di*"«"' 
lar«ea)mi,\e  aan^-^T^  wn>a  AaU  ha  0'^?*' 
BtU)  the  one abatl  be  taken, Bd  Iha  ■AwAaSbiMt' 
Br  what  Beihod  the  BpplMa  owwteddMkW 


>t.    Th^toead  Mlfhlasnibiadi 
ndwaur.  or  Afalaw  ad  aW 

Aepocrldgaof  the  Beotrhj 

ne  ffneeaa  of  baklnf  waa 


hoacoiTaapoadlaAa  Aneaf  iha  loli*' 

theBeMehre*Hmigbl  ha  M^tM*"** 

ii-pla.      avA««M* 


.  .wlA  aHtilB  a_,_ 
lUi  doagh  waa  laid  n  AA  eikm  m 
wlA  hot  aahaa,  and  alhwad  to  * 


of  di*inalon. 

VhoanllMn 


Bow  WM  tbe 

Ta  what  did  A*  Imii—  o—  A.  te«W»  (f  •*  Ij^ 


la  aihai  war  dy  «ba  awiawlu  af  lha  Mbk 
What  paaaf  hen  aa  that  ih«  ggjptlaaa  Mad 

""^  "■—  '-i>l»aau  af  haatoadrj  had  tt  - 
prapam  thdt  giaia  aa  aa  taM 
■a  held  aoaaendanuiu  thaif 
'  boHaca  waa  paid  la  tua  ani* 
» tha  ^fla  worked  aao^  Aa 


1 

What  ethar  l^pUBaau  af  haato^n  had  thcfl  '~  ' 
How  did  iker  prapam  Ihalt  giaia  aa  aa  taMka  UltiKW' 
Whr  wai  tu  aa  held  ao  aaend  anuiu  tt 
Wkai  psanliar  boHaca  waa  paid  la  tHa  1 

By  whoM  vera  i*-  -^™ '-* 

'hoB  Id  the  Baal  i 

Ii  tkera  aar  pauage  of  Beriptnra  whiA  baan  < 
DeKiiba  A(  aarlj  preeaM  of  baklu  bttad. 
""      iiiiaf  hi  i  aa  W  lailia  AkI 
Per  wkat  end  Hi  BBgati  Tialt  thia  oar  world  ' 


attkW 


LE8B0NB    IH   VKKirCH,-«» VUL 

Br  Ptolcaaor  Lotna  PwttVBtLa,  LL.IL  I 

Saonaa  XVUL  ^ 

1.  Taa  tidatira  pnmoon,  que,  w*«ai,  iriitt,  O^T^ 
I,  qaa,  ffil,  a»a  »M«  oawtad  ia  ?^aw*j  ^  r 
:  Maaa  aaaiT  «aA  depaMliDg  aa  than,  II  ^  I 


LESSONS  IN  PRBNOH. 


the 


2.  Ne,  before  the  rerb,  and  %ue  after  it.  are  uied  in 
sense  of  on^,  M. 

Ja  B'ai  qa'un  ami.  /  have  M  cm/Hend. 

8.  L'un  et  I'autre,  meani  bM ;  lee  una  et  lea  autrea,  tktm 

Yoei  ATfi  l*aa  •(  l*a«tre.  Tou  kaoe  both, 

4.  GuLDuiAJi  AMU  g«i»«A%  mncBna  aa  r4&  ^  twsmty. 
[4  22,23.] 

(Mtael. 

Fraoier,  m.  e,  f.      Fint. 
f  Seofwd,  m.  a,  t   1 
I  I>aiisiteie,  J 

Troiaitaie, 

Qofttrl^ma, 


Un»  m.  ana,  f.      One* 


TVoii, 

Qaalra, 

GiBq, 

8U. 

Sept. 

Hiit, 

Neui; 

DU, 

Ohm, 

Doasa. 

Ireixe, 

Qiiatorsc« 

Qainze, 

Seize, 

Diz-sept, 

Dix-bnit, 

Dix-neuf,- 

Vingt, 


Tkrte. 
Wbur. 


mrd. 


aim. 


7\m. 

TourUtn, 
Fifteen, 
Sixteen, 
8e»«ni«en, 


Kaeviteia, 
DUitea, 
Oaiiteif. 
IXHUi^a. 

Qiiatorsi^me, 
Qainiitaia. 
Baliiteia, 
INx-ia|ititaiak 


JfbKth* 


Fbtuieentk. 


IVamly. 


5.  The  cardinal  numbera  we  uaiKl,  m  Fiwi^  for  the  day  of 
the  month,  except  the /r«t,  ft>r  which  the  ordinal  number  pre- 
mier is  substituted  3— 

La  <iiz  ao&l.  la  dnq  JeUlat.  ne  tadk  qf  dagmi,  fktj^  ^•^. 

I«e  premier  da  moliproaluuii.  f%9jlnnf  nexttmmlh. 

6.  The  Terb  avoir,  to  kav$t  la  used  actively  [}  29  (1)]  for 
the  day  of  the  month.    The  terb  6tre  may  also  be  used : — 

Quel  Joor  d«  nioli  avoos  BOQi  f        What  daif  qf  ^motUklme  wet 
Nous  STona  la  Tlngt.  Ife  have  the  fwenlietik. 

CTcst  si|yoard*hal  le  dU.  Tkbctay  fi  the  tenth. 

7.  Before  the  word  onae,  the  aitide  le  or  la  ia  not  elided. 
[i  146.]  :— 

Nous  tTona  la  oaaa  da  dAMmtea,     ITa  kmm  (Uk)tkt  tmUh  </  JDum^^ 


you 
26. 


Voavrlar  »>t-il  laa  oalUa  qua  voua  I 


tMj'alMalaliaa 
qae  eaUaeqaa  foaaaYaaV 
Oontaiaiida  tnam  avaa  Yoaa  ? 
Ja  n'm  qaa  di«  frantic  «ata  moa 

fi^va  au.  •  ploa  de  li^ft. 
▲tob«  nooa  la  quartorsa  da  aols  > 

Hob.  Mmatwft  «q«s  o'avo«i  qpa  le 


I<aq— 1  da  aas  daui  vehupaa  avaa 

Toas? 
J*ai  ran  atTantra. 
Avea  X9m  la  itemiica  ylaea  an  la 

daaatfwnay 

J'ai  la  preml4fa>  at  mgn  Mra  a  la 
dauzitaia. 


like  warARHmHe  iMii  tpMsH  yon 


mMiA  M havtavgvod 

'  jatkkmmf 
Mmwumtffrmacihaaewmf 
I  hoM  ea%f  to^/tiQuai.  kngm^  hMhm 

Am  men  ttan  teenf^  rqr  <A«BO. 
Am  we  tte  /^Ka^ntA  <^  qf  tte 

monlAf 
Jib,iSlir,wifcaw(Mi»Oe 


Ihaoebotk. 

Jiam  worn  the  Jkwt  «r  thv 


M  •i^^a  i^e  ^vaa^ ' 


XsBBoiai  80. 


AuJourd'haS,  to-dain 
Canelle,  f. 
Centime, 
the 


F^Triar.  m.  i^Uniaty.   OntU.  m.foai. 
Frane,  m.,/Vano.  Oavra^a,  m-  tc»ri:« 

HIatoira,  f.  MMory.  Oeuvrea.  f  toorJlv. 

10<M*  fart  tff  a  ItaUao.  m  Italkm,         Plaoa,  f.  jitoe. 

KBoframma,  m.  Mb-  Qaart.  m.  qpumivt, 

Mtia  Saptambra,  m*  otfUttOr 
betk 
Cravata.  £  cnMriL  MaBaUar,  m.  Jahm,     TotaiMk  m. 

I>aiBl.Ae^.  HowaaliM^f. 


1.  Le  cheral  que  vous  avei  eat  il  bon?  8^  II  eat  meilleur 
que  celui  que  vous  avea  et  que  cehii  de  notre  ami.  3.  Combien 
d'enfanta  aves  vouat  4.  Je  n'en  ai  9U*un,  maia  I'ltalien  en  a 

£lu9  que  mcrf.    5.  Avona  noua  le  dix  aeptembre  f    0.  Non, 
f onsieon  noQt  ayons  le  neuf  fSrrier.   7.  Ares  yoni  ma  era- 


Tate  de  sole  ou  ma  cravate  de  mousaeline^  8.  J'aiTuneet 
I'autre.  9.  Avez  tous  huit  kilogrammea  de  canelle?  10.  Non« 
Monsieur,  je  n'en  ai  qu*un  demi  kilogramme.  11.  Combien  de 
franca  avez  vous,  Monsieur  i  12.  Je  n'ai  qu'un  demi  franc, 
mais  mon  ami  a  un  franc  et  demi.  13,  Yotre  aoBur  a-t-elle 
Tingt  cinq  centimea  i  14.  Oui,  Monsieur,  die  a  un  quart  de 
franc.  16.  N'avona  noua  pas  le  premier  aoAt^  16.  Noa, 
Monsieur,  nous  avona  le  aixseptemlue.  17.  Bat*ee  aiQourd'hui 
le  dlx }  18.  Non«  Monsieur*  c'eat  le  onae.  19.  Yotre  fthn  a- 
t-il  la  premise  jdaoe }  90.  Xon,  Monaieur,  U  a  la  dixt^me. 
21.  Yotre  menuisier  a-t-il  beaucoup  d'outils?  82.  Oui, 
Monaieur,  il  en  a  beaueoup.  28.  Get  outrage  a-t-il  dix 
volumes }  24.  Non,  Monsieur,  il  n'en  a  que  neuf.  28.  J'ai 
le  sixitoe  volume  des  CBUvres  de  Moli^re  et  le  premier  Tolume 
de  I'histoire  de  France  de  Michelet. 

Bxaaciax  86. 

1.  Is  that  cinnamon  sood  ?  2.  That  cinnamon  is  better  than 
TOUTS  and  your  brother  s  [R.  I].  3.  What  day  of  the  monti^ 
IS  it  to-day  ?  4.  It  ia  the  sixth.  6.  Has  your  father  twenty 
francs  ?  6.  No,  Sir,  he  has  only  six  franca  fifty  centimes,  7. 
How  many  volumes  haa  your  work?  8.  It  haa  many,  it  haa 
fifteen.  9.  Haa  the  joiner  read  (lit)  the  second  volume  of 
MioheWa  hiatory  of  France }  10.  Yes.  Sir,  he  haa  read  the 
second  volume  (of  it).  11.  Haa  your  friend.  Moli^e'a  voirka } 
12.  He  hae  only  two  volumea  of  them.  13.  Have  you  my 
cloth  coat  or  my  velvet  eoat?  14.  We  have  both.  18.  Wb 
have  this  and  that.  16.  How  much  elnnamon  haye  you }  17. 
We  have  two  kilof^rammes.  18.  How  many  eentimea  has  the 
merchant }  19.  He  haa  twenty-aix.  20.  Have  you  the  third 
or  the  fourth  place?  21.  I  haTe. neither  the  third  nor  the 
fourth,  I  hsTe  the  tenth.  22.  Are  you  not  aahamed  to*day} 
28.  No,  Sir,  I  am  not  ashamed,  but  I  am  afraid.  24^  Have 
ou  a  quarter  of  a  fr«ne  ^  26.  No,  Sir,  hut  I  hare  half  a  frane. 
Have  we  the  aixth  of  July )  27.  No*  Sir,  we  have  the 
fourth  of  March.  28.  Haa  your  uncle  aiz  ehildren  }  29.  No, 
Sir,  he  haa  only  one.  30.  H!ave  you  ten  kilogrammea  of  meat ) 
31.  I  have  only  five  kilogrammes.  82,  la  tlM  b«tQher*a  aaeal 
goodf    83.  It  (dhj  ia  net  very  good.    84.  How  m«iy  kilo* 

Sammes  have  you  (of  it)  ^     86.  I  have  only  two,  rat  my 
other  haa  foar.  * 

SxonoM  XIX,. 

1.  Fbr  the  time  of  the  day,  the  verb  8tre,  is  uaed  unlperson- 
ally  in  F^enth,  in  the  aame  manner  aa  the  verb  tttbv  ia  used  in 
Bi^[liah  for  the  aame  ob}eot.  The  word  heure^  sing,  heurea, 
plur.  representa  the  BngHsh  expreaaions,  v^vhek,  or  tmt,  and 
must  alwaya  be  expressed. 

QMUahaoraastU?  What  &dock  (time)  U  U9 

n  aet  ana  haers.  UiM<mea*dook 

Q  est  dix  hems.  A  it  tee, «  if  toe  e'dodr. 

2.  Midi  ia  used  for  iwdw  a'elavh  in  the  day,  and  aaiauit,  foi 
mukniglu^  or  twvkfe  ml  ai^Al.  Douaa  hewea  is  aever  uaed  axoapi 
ia  the  aeqae  of  tweive  kturs, 

XaiUaiidir  BatttaDOnilty  A«aoa«>  MUadMgktf 

8.  Et  quart,  et  deoBle  [}  84  (2)],  anavper  te  the  Aigliah  ea^> 

preasiona,  m  ^trnrtm^,  hai/^jHui,  t^fUr,  kc, 

Daalneefbesreaet  quart.  meaqmartetq^nim. 

n  eat  mkll  at  daaal.  ilii  koif  e^tet  iwehfe, 

II  eat  eaa  liava  al  daiya.  JlitAelf  q^aea. 

4.  Moina  un  quart,  mnina  Tingt  minutes,  answer  to  the 
BngUah  expreaaions,  a  ^uarttr  before,  iwmty  mimttee  lefvre^  &e. 

n  ast  dix  haoias  mdas  aa  qeart.  il  ipanCt  a  Quarfer  ^f  ten. 

n  est  nevf  haeraa moins  dix  Bklnntes.    niBtmmihaAuhtfirevkM^ 

6.  The  word  demi,  preceding  the  word heore,  doea  not  vary. 
Placed  alter  it»  it  ia  variable  [}  84  (2)]. 

Daa  dami  heara.  Baifmelmat^ 

Osa  baata  at  daatto.  .dekwr  eatfaAa|C 

6.  The  Terb  avoir  ia  aaed  actively  \\  48  (2\  (8)}  ia  Fieaah 
ia  speaking  of  age,  aad  the  word  an^yaar,  ia  alwaya  expaeased. 

Qaal  Ifs  avea  voasf  Mm  aU  era  fOttf  I.  a.  Whad  a§a 

.    hm%wmi 

J*al  pies  de  vingt  aas.  lam  more  thaa  twmtf^^ 

7.  Plus  de,  moina  de»  are  uaed  for  eiirelAee,  Utt  ihm^  befoae 
a  numbar. 

▲voea  eeas  plaa  ds  daamHass  de  JtoaiaiaMfvMaRfa 

cattatoUad'Holhmda?  ^  iMi  AoOssd  caHaad 

YeascianamoiafdaiixaaBia     Tmhm%lmthm9ktin$  pf^ 


\ 


MO 
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Bbsuvs  of 

n  ii*Mt  pftB  encore  deux  beiiret. 

Est  il  one  henre  et  demie  ? 

n  est  mkll  et  qiurt  on  midi  et  deml. 

n  eit  bait  beuTM  moiiu  ob  quart. 

Qoel  ige  Totre  ib  t-t*U  ? 

n  n*m  que  diz-hnH  aas. 

YoCie  bean-frke  aU'i-U  pM  plvi  de 

dlx-aenf  eat  ? 
Ma  beJle  MBnr  n'a  paa  noiaa  de 

dix-huit  ana  et  demi. 
£et  il  .plus  de  dix  beures  A  TOtre 

montre? 
n  n'est  que  neof  beuree  A  moB 

hortoge. 
▼otre  ftla  eet  il  plw  |g<  qae  le 

mien? 
11  Mt  pUu  Jemie  que  le  T6tre. 


iff  tUUr 


nUnotpdtwo  tTdoA, 
It  U  haHf-poMt  cnef 
Itisa  guarier  or  half-pad  tmh$, 
R  WMMk  a  qmmter  qf  efght. 
HombldUyowmmf 
He  M  011%  fij^Heeii  fftttn  old. 
it  wot  ifow  bFoOuf  in  iiiiu  mm 
oldf 

U  ma  im 
andakoif. 
Is  it  mort  tkm^  Un  o*cU)ck  Ay 

watcht 
It  if  only  nim  by  a^  ehdt. 

A  your  •m  oUer  Oon  ailiMf 

Be  iB  yotmyer  0km  yoMri. 
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ErnBaaB  37. 
•e,  old,  Cela,  that.  Jour.  m.  day. 

t.  eU.  Clnqtiante.X^.  l[at^teBaftt,  nov. 

Baaa-frtee,  m.  brother-  Contin-ferBiain,  m.Jkr9t  Man,  m.  Manh. 

^fav.  OMiite.  Mtere.     m. 

Baeu^fila,  m.  mm^1n4a».  Kn/knt,  m  tkOd.  F^rmdk  mtanart 

Beaa-p^,  m,Jiitheri^  Furrier,  m.  JUmory.       three  MYemek  /ut 

Horloga,  f .  ejodfc.  Mole,  a.  montt. 

s,f  «wacr.*»-lBdieDiie,    t    printed  Babaa,  m.  rfbbom. 

oaMea.  Tard,Me. 

r.  f.  <Mff>4a-  Jmom,  w^mg.  Verge,  f.  yard. 


1.  Yotre  bcAu-frte  eat  il  plus  Ictf  que  le  mien?  2.  Le 
Y6tre  eat  plua  Jeune  qae  le  mien.  S.  Quel  latt  a  ToCre  belle- 
alkre  \  4.  BUe  a  prte  de  canqnante  ana.  6.  Quelle  lieuze  eet 
il  maintenant  ?  6.  B  eat  aiz  heorea  paia<ee.  7.  Btee  Toiia 
eertaia  de  oela?  8.  Qui,  Monaieur,  j'en  aula  oettain.  0.  Eat 
il  ploa  de  deux  heuzea  d  Totre  numtre  \  10.  II  n'eat  que  midi 
^  ma  montra.  11.  Aves  Toua  plua  de  cinq  ana,  mon  enfimt  \ 
13.  Je  a'ai  pas  enooie  qnatre  ana.  IS.  Avei  TOua  plua  de 
•ix  rergea  d^indienne?  14.  J'en  ai  moiaa  de  troia  mitne. 
16.  Combien  d'aunaa  de  rubaa  Totre  beau-pte  a*t-il  ?  19.  II 
&'a  ^^e  de  rubaa,  il  n'en  a  qu'une  denu-aune.  17.  Bit  il 
midi  moina  un  quart }  18.  B  eat  plua  tard«  Monaieur,  11  eat 
midi  et  quarC  19.  Quel  jou^du  moia  aTona  noua  \  20.  Noua 
aTona  le  aiz  octobre.  21.  N*eat*ce  paa  le  huit  f^mer  que...  ? 
22.  Non,  Madame,  e'eat  le  huit  mars.  23.  Combien  de  Jardiaa 
a  Totre  couain-germain  ?  24.  B  a*en  a  qu'un,  niais  il  eat  trte 
beau.    25.  B  en  a  plua  de  diz. 

Rratmai  88. 
1.  How  old  is  ^ur  brother-in-law  ?  2.  He  ia  fiftr  yeara 
old.  8.  Ia  your  aiater-in-law  older  than  mine  ?  4.  If  o,  Sir, 
my  aiater-in-law  b  youngs  than  yonra.  6.  Ia  yotir  eon 
twoatj-ftTe  yearaold?  0.  ^o^  Madam,  he  ia  only  aizteen. 
7.  What  day  of  the  month  have  we  to-day  ?  8.  We  ha^  the 
aloYenth.  0.  HaTO  you  the  twentieth  'vmume  of  Chateau- 
briand'a  worka  \  10.  No,  Madam,  we  have  the  eloTenth.  11. 
What  o'clock  ia  it,  Sir  ?  12.  It  U  only  twelve  o'clock.  18. 
li  it  not  later  ?    14.  It  wants  a  quarter  of  one.    15.  It  la  a 

Suarter  after  five.  16.  How  many  yarda  of  this  hoUand  itrnk 
*Moliaad»,  tj  have  you?  17.  I  have  ten  ella  and  a  half.  18. 
I  have  aiz  metrea  of  it,  and  sizteen  yarda  of  Italian  ailk.  19. 
Is  your  mother-in-law  younger  than  your  faiher-in-law  )  20. 
She  is  youneer  than  he.  21.  Are  you  twenty  yeara  old? 
22.  No,  Sir,  I  am  only  nineteen  and  a  half.  23.  Are  you  aure 
fedr)  that  it  U  ten  o'clock  ?  24.  Yoa,  Madame,  I  am  sure  of  it. 
25.  Ia  it  twenty  minutea  of  ten  ?  26.  No,  Sir,  it  ii  a  quarter 
before  twelve  {mid*).  27.  How  many  houaea  have  you  ?  28. 
I  have  only  one,  but  my  eiBter-in-law  haa  two.  29.  Have  you 
mine  (1)  or  touts  ?  80. 1  have  neither  yours  nor  mine,  I  have 
your  son-in-law's.  31.  Haa  your  mother-in-law  five  yards  of 
that  printed  caUco  ?  82.  She  haa  only  two  yarda  of  it.  88. 
What  o'clock  ia  it  by  (d)  your  watch  ?  84.  It  ia  half-paat 
four  by  my  watch.  85.  It  U  more  than  seven  o'clock  by 
mine  (d  la  mmme). 


•  The  Franoh  wtetre  !■  ezacUy  SS.t71  tnehee  BagUtb  

ihcnlbre  longer  than  the  Bi^Uab  yasd  ^  about  s^  iaolMa, 


measare;  Itle 
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In  eemmmring  the  operations,  required  in  tiie  rale  of  simpk  difi. 
iion,  the  student  will  do  well  to  bear  la  auad  the  lemaika  ^a^  ea 
the  multipiieatioo  table  ia  pace  88,  No.  8,  eapedally  tftoaswyc* 
relate  to  iti  uae  in  thia  mle.  In  oomneodng  the  proceaa  of  divi- 
ding any  large  number  by  one  of  the  nine  digita,  it  wiQ  be  of  iaepor. 
tance  to  romember  the  deflnition  of  diviaion ;  vis.,  that  it  ia  tte 
process  by  which  we  find  Maw  SMny  iimee  eoe  muiber  is 
m  another.    Snppoae,  for  eaample,  we  wiahed  ts  know  how 

tinMS  9  is  eontsined  in  82768.     It  would  be  mrimaij  ii 

know  how  often  9  ia  ooatained  hi  the  larger  part  of  thia  number^ 
vis.,  82000  (768  behig  the  smaller  part);  now,  on  *«-^i^«ig  ^ 
muMpiicatioa  table,  we  find  on  looldng  down  tke  vertical 

having  9  at  the  top,  that  27  ia  the  nearest  aambw  to  32,  tbe  ai 
ber  of  thouesnds,  snd  aa  9  ia  <wmained  8  timea  in  S7,  tbcnfote  9 
Ii  eoBtahied  8  tkemeamd  timan  in  87  themamd;  ooaaequeBCtv  it  ii 
ceatained  in  82  thmeaml,  8  fhntmmd  timea,  with  >  . 
Aa  thia  remainder  5000  does  not  contain  9,  out  U 
it  is  evident  that  we  have  fevnd  Aeis  maay  f  ftoaasurf  tiuua  3  h 
taincd  ia  82000,-^.,  8  lAeuMuif  timea.    Now,  the  . 
5000,  bebg  added  to  the  smaller  part  of  the  otigiaal 
Bsakea  it  5708.    It  will  be  aeomaary  m  the  second  pi*f^,  to 
how  often  9  is  eootained  in  the  larger  part  of  thia 
5700(68beinffBowtheeBaUerpartorit);  oaeoi 
tiplicatioB  taUa,  agahi,  we  fiadin  the  9'a  vertical 
ia  the  aeaieat  aaasbsr  to  57,  the  mimber  of 
CQOtahied  6  tiama  hi  54,  thsiaibie  9  is  eontamed  6  ._ 
hi  57  kmadrad;  eoaaequendy  it  la  conliincd  m  57  Ammdrwd.  i 
hundred  tunea,  with  8  Mmmdrad  over.     As  this  rematadcr  300 
doea  not  contahi  9,  eat  kmukred  times,  it  is  pishi  that  vre  bar* 
found  ham  mmy  km^drad  tiams  9  is  oootahied  ia  5700,^vis  « i 
ktmdrad  timea.    Now,  the  rsmafaider  of  800,  behig  added  to  xhe 
amaller  part  of  the  eeeond  namber,  makea  it  368.     It   w«l  be 
neoesssry  hi   the  third   place,  to  know  how   often  9   la  coa- 
teiaed  m  the  larger  part  of  this  number,— vis.,  860  (8    beiar 
BOW  the  smaller  part  of  it) ;   on  oonanlting  the  9'a  eolumn  ctf 
the  multiplieation  table  agaiOy  we  find  that  36  the  number  of 
tena  ia  hi  thatcolaBm,  and  that  it  eontama  9/wr  tkmea ;  there- 
fore 9  la  contahied    la  86  lent,  the  number  of  Howe  ^hn^rtcH 
by  4  law,  that  ia  /brfy  timea,  and  there  ia  no  remaiader.     la  tbe 
foarth  phoe,  the  amaller  part  of  the  laat  namber  dividad,-^viz.. 
8,  doea  not  contain  9 ;  therdbre  it  is  said  to  eontala  it  0 
and  8  ia  over.    Collecting  eU  the  different  aumbers  of  ti^ 
9  is  nonfained  in  the  difibrent  parti  of  the  number  32768,  ia 
eeeaion,— vu.,  8  thooeand  timea,  6  hundred  timea,  forty  rimia.  aad 
0  time,  or  3640  tiama hi  alL  we  have thaa foond hiw  — »  ^■aral 
ia  ooatateed  ia  82768,  aad  what  reauiader to  over,~vhi.,  8.  Aimif^ 
bg  tbe  names  given  to  the  ddforent  nnmbeftfai  thai  OMrutiaiartbe 
dividttd  is  32768.  the  divisor  is  9,  the  quotient  Is  3640,  aad  tbe 
remaiader  to  8.    As  the  remahider  8,  ought  If  it  oonld  be  d^e. 
to  be  divided  by  9,  the  unperformed  divuioa  is  denoted   by  ife 

eiprssaoa  •--  ia  aeoordanee  wlOi  the  deftnitioBS  hi  pi^w  3«,  Nr. 


lag 


3.    Indeed  tbe  eiprMsioa  for  the  whole  operatiea  «  the  folkw. 

!    —^=3840^   and  this  is  ss^vcnieat  a  mode  of  rvpn. 

ting  theprocem  as  any  that  could  be  adopted.  Tba  mb 
principle  involved  hi  the  preeedmg  operation  is  aimply  chla : 
ifm  maekmr  ka  dipidad  imia  ita  eevtrat  porta,  md  if  tka 
of  eaek  ^  ik*ae  parte  diaidad  by  amatkar  number  bajoumd^  thi 
fuaUamt  of  the  former  mmber  dioidadby  the  latter  wiula  eam^  tw 
ike  tarn  Iff  tke  footienie  qf  ite  different  parUdmdadkp  ihamma. 
Tbeae  oonsideratiooi  and  principle  are  tbe  foundation  of  the  foBov- 
ing  rule  for  the  diviaion  of  large  aumbers  by  any  one  of  the  »>i^ 
digits. 

Rale  1. — ^Write  down  the  dividend  or  number  to  be  divided, 
end  draw  a  line  under  it;  place  the  divisor  oa  the  Isit  of  the 
dividend  with  a  bar  or  vertical  line  between  them;  and  alaes 
the  snoceseire  figurm  of  the  quotient  under  the  haa  an  thoieii 
found.  Find  tLe  qaotient  of  the  divisor  end  the  numbarMce^ 
icnted  by  the  first  figure ;  or,  if  neceisary,  the  first  two  fimrwaol 
the  dividend  oa  tbe  left,  bj  consulting  the  mnltipUcatioir^ble  « 
the  memory,  aud  put  it  under  the  tine  hi  its  proper  place,  that  a 
immediately  uuJer  the  place  of  the  rank  to  which  It  brlnnB.B  *  d 
mniiAiu  under  millions ;  if  thousands,  uadsr  thnammli^  jf  '  * 
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dndfl,  under  hvndreda,  ftc.  If  there  be  a  remainder,  thenvoryy 
U,  (that  is,  add  il)  as  so  many  iem  to  the  next  figure  (considered 
for  the  moment,  as  units)*  in  the  dlTidend,  and  find  the  quotient  of 
the  diviior  and  this  number,  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and 
put  it  also  in  its  proper  place  under  the  line ;  if  there  be  a  re- 
mainder in  this  case  also,  proceed  ss  before  directed,  until  all  the 
figures  of  the  diridend  have  been  exhausted  bj  this  process.  But, 
if  there  be  no  remainder  oyer,  at  any  figure  of  the  dividend,  then, 
having  put  down  under  the  line,  the  quotient  belongmg  to 
that  figure,  find  the  quotient  of  the  divisor  and  the  number 
represented  by  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend,  or  if  neces- 
sary the  two  next  figures,  as  at  first;  carefhlly  ^serving, 
(hat  if  two  figures  are  necessary  to  obtain  a  quotient,  a  cipher  or 
0  must  be  pkoed  under  the  line,  immediately  bebw  the  first  of 
the  two  figures  in  questioB,  to  indicate  that  no  part  of  the  quotient 
is  composed  of  figures  belonging  to  this  rank,  and  to  keep  the  other 
figures  of  the  quotient  In  their  proper  places.  Lastly,  if  there  be 
no  remainder  when  all  the  figureB«f  the  dividend  have  been  ex* 
hausted  by  this  prooess,  the  quotient  is  then  eompUU,  and  the  om 
number  is  said  to  be  esnelly  divisible  by  the  other ;  that  is,  Che  divi- 
dend  is  a  multiple  of  the  divisor ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  a  multiple  of 
the  quotient,  if  there  be  a  remainder,  the  quotient  is  tneomplele, 
and  the  one  number  Is  not  esaetfy  divisible  by  the  other ;  that  is, 
the  dividend  is  neither  a  multiple  of  the  divisor,  nor  of  the  incom* 
plete  quotient.  To  render  the  quotient  eon^Uie,  it  is  necessary  to 
annex  to  it  an  expression  denoting  the  quotient  of  the  remainder  by 
the  divisor,  an  exprenion  which  is  Ufoally  called  a/rmeHon ;  that 
is,  a  fragment  or  part  remaining  over  and  above  ihie  whole  number 
expressed  by  the  quotient.  Since  the  quotient  in  division  always 
expresses  the  number  of  Hme»,  that  the  divisor  is  contained  in  the 
dividend,  if  there  be  a  fk-action,  that  is,  a  fragment  or  part  re- 
maining over  in  any  case,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  fraction  or 
part  of  a  Hm$:  hence,  in  such  cases,  the  fUoHeni  is  not  etmphie 
unless  the  whoU  nmmker  ^Hmu,  tmd  ihffrmeiion  of  a  ftme,  otrsr 
ond  abo9€  ihmi  wholo  nrnmbwr  qf  Umu,  be  properly  expressed. 
BxAMrLB  l.-*Divide  32768  by  9. 

IMvisor   9J  82768  dividend. 

Quotient     9640--8  remainder* 

MODB  OF   OPBRATIOir. 

Here,  beginning  with  32  the  first  two  figures  of  the  dividend 
on  the  left,  because  the  figqre  3  does  not  contain  9,  we  find  the 
quotient  of  32  by  9  to  be  3  times,  and  5  remainder  ;  putting  down 
3  under  (he  line,  below  the  figure  2  in  the  dividend,  which  is  its 
proper  place,  as  explained  alMve,  carry  5  om  tent  to  the  next  figure 
7,  which  makea  57 ;  then  the  quotient  of  57  by  9  is  6  times,  and 
3  remainder ;  now  putting  down  6  under  the  line,  below  the  figure 
7  in  the  dividend,  wbich  is  its  proper  place,  as  explained  above, 
carry  3  as  ttna  to  the  next  figure  6,  which  makes  36 ;  again  the 

Suotient  of  36  by  9  is  4  times,  and  no  remainder ;  now  putting 
own  6  under  the  line,  below  the  figure  6  in  the  dividend,  which  is 
its  proper  pUce  as  explained  above,  we  have  nothing  to  carry  to 
the  next  figure  8 ;  then  the  quotient  of  8  by  9  is  0  time,  and  8 
remainder;  therefore  putting  down  0  under  the  line,  below  8  in 
the  dividend,  which  is  its  proper  place,  as  explained  above,  all  the 
figures  of  the  dividend  are  now  exhausted,  and  the  whole  of  the 
quotient  is  now  3640,  and  8  remainder.  This  quotien  is  incom- 
plett,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  express  the  remainder  by  the 

firaction  --•  which  still  indicates  the  diviaon  of  8  by  9,  or  the 
quotient  arisbg  from  the  same.  The  eompMe  quotient  is  conse- 
quently 3640--  ;  that  is,  the  number  9  is  contaioed  in  the  num- 
ber 32768  so  many  timet  as  this  quotient  denotes,  that  is  3640 

a  8 

times  and    ••  (eight-ninths)  of  a  time,  or  3640't'    times.       The 

number  32768  is  therefore  nof  eteaetfy  divisible  by  9,  neither  is  it 
a  multiple  of  9,  or  of  3640,  the  inoomplete  quotient.  The  term  wmU 
Uple  is  restricted  to   whole  numbwa  as  explaiaed  in  page  36, 
No.  3. 
ExAMPLB  2.— Divide  5760680049  by  8. 

Divisor  8  j  5760680049  dividend 
Quotient  72<K)86006— I  remainder 

•  Bee«u»e  ten  units  or  ones  of  auy  rtnk  make  only  one  unit  or  one  of  the 
aext  hl^tr  rank,  and  rice  vend. 


MvmoD  ov  OmftATiow. 


Here,  beginning  with  57,  the  first  two  figures  of  the  dividend  on 
the  left,  as  before,  the  quotient  is  7  and  remainder  1 ;  putting 
down  7,  under  the  line,  below  the  second  figure  of  57,  and  carrying 
1  to  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend,— viz.,  6,  you  have  16 ;  th« 
quotient  is  here  2,  and  remainder  0 ;  putting  down  2,  under  tte 
line,  below  6,  and  having  notiung  to  carry,  you  proceed  to  the 
next  figure  of  the  dividend,— viz.,  0 ;  the  quotient  is  here  0,  whksb 
being  put  down  under  the  line,  as  before,  prooeed  to  the  next 
figure  of  the  dividend, — viz.,  6 ;  the  quotient  here  is  again  0,  and  re- 
n^der  6 ;  putting  down  0,  under  the  line,  as  before,  carry  6  to 
the  next  figure  of  the  dividend, — viz.,  8,  and  you  have  68 ;  the  quo- 
tient here  is  8,  snd  remainder  4 ;  putting  diiown  8  under  the  line, 
as  before,  and  carrying  4  to  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend, — viz.,  0, 
you  have  40 ;  the  quotient  here  is  5,  and  remainder  0 ;  putting 
down  5  under  the  line,  as  before,  proceed  to  the  next  figures  of  the 
dividend ;  the  quotients  obtained  from  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  preceding,  will  be  0,  0,  6,  and  last  remainder  1 ;  now  these 
being  put  under  the  line  in  their  proper  places,  yon  obtain  the 
who&  number  of  the  quotient, — viz.,  720085006,  and  remainder  1 ; 
whence  the  quotient,  in  its  complete  state,  Is  7200850061. 

In  this  rule,  as  in  the  former  rules  of  arithmetic,  an  abridged 
mode  of  procedure  may  be  adopted ;  thus,  in  tlie  above  example, 
we  have  omitted  mentioning  the  divisor,  as  it  is  piite  mnderetoodf 
and  stands  before  the  eye  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation ; 
this  in  itsdf  is  a  yreat  tomng  qf  time  and  thought, — viz.,  Uie  mere 
keeping  it  brfort  the  eye»  and  working  with  it  wiUiout  naming  it ; 
the  next  saving  would  be,  merely  to  name  the  quotients  in  suc- 
cession, without  naming  the  figures  to  be  divided ;  for  all  that  is  to 
be  remembered  is  the  firat  figure  of  each ;  that  is,  the  figure  to  be 
earriedt  when  there  are  two ;  as  when  there  is  only  one,  it  also 
stands  right  btfore  the  eye  in  the  course  of  operation.  The  student, 
however,  wUl  not  be  able  to  avail  himself  fully  of  these  instructions 
till  he  has  perfiBotly  committed  to  memory  the  multiplication  table, 
page  37,  No.  3.  When  he  has  done  so,  he  will  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: Divisor  8,  quotient  figures  7,  2,  0,  0,  8,  5,  0,  0,  6;  re- 
r  1 ;  answer  72008500^  as  before: 


BXBECIgVS  ON  THB  PmBCBniNG  LBSBOK. 

1.  Divide  ea^of  the  numbers  contained  in  the  bottom  square  on 
page  58,  No.  4,  sucqesslvely  by  tfie  nine  digits. 

2.  Divide  each  of  the  numbera  101042169;  4285714285714; 
and  76897684321  successively  by  the  nine  digits. 

3.  For  students  who  have  learned  the  Extended  Multiplication 
Table,  on  page  107,  No.  7,  as  far  as  12  times  12,  this  exerdse  may 
be  added :  Divide  ^e  numbers  mentioned  in  the  preceding  exer- 
cises by  the  divisors  10,  11,  and  12. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  QBAMMAR.— No.  Vm. 

ADJSCTIYBS. 

Tbb  word  Ad/bctxtb  is  taken  from  the  Latin  adjioio,  to  add  to. 
An  adjective,  sometimes  called  an  adnotm^  is  a  word  added  to 
nouns  to  describe  them  particularly ;  to  point  out  the  nature,  pro- 
perty, or  quality  of  any  person,  place,  or  thing;  as,  for  example, 
a^MMfman;  n  targe  town;  a  ^wft/W garden;  a,/fFM house.  An 
adjective,  therefore,  cannot  stand  by  itself,  but  must  be  used  in 
connexion  with  some  noun.  If  you  were  in  the  street  with  a  fiiesd, 
and  were  to  say  to  him,  **  There  goes  a  good — "  and  were  to  add 
nothing  more,  your  friend  would  not  know  whether  you  meant  a 
good  man,  or  a  good  horse,  or  a  good  carriage.  And  if  yon  were 
to  say,  ''There  goes  a  man'*  your  meaning  would  not  be  very  defi- 
nite. But  if  you  add  the  ooun  man  to  the  affective  good,  anid  say, 
**  There  goes  a  good  man,**  he  would  immediately  undentand  that 
you  meant  to  point  out  to  him  some  individual  eminent  for  the 
goodness  of  his  character.  Still,  wteeoerait  men  might  be  passing 
at  the  same  time,  he  might  not  know  whi^  man  you  meant ;  here 
you  could  employ  another  adjective,  and  ssy,  '*  That  tollman."  Sup- 
pose there  were  two  tail  men ;  you  might  make  youraelf  still  better 
understood,  by  saying,  **  That  one  in  the  blue  coat." 

Adjectives,  we  repeat,  are  added  to  nouns  to  denote  the  quality; 
as  a  great  genenl ;  a  happy  thought ;  a  ^ooif  journey  ;  a  bod  habit. 
Or,  to  denote  the  form ;  as  a  equaire  table;  a  round  budding;  a 
long  form ;  a  thr$e»eomered  stool.  Or,  to  denote  the  number,  as 
one  plan ;  the  second  chapter ;  &c. 

A4)eetives  are  subject  to  change  m  fons.    The  mode  of  speUing 


K 


THB  TOfULAM 


^r.tf^ 


lT0^ 


Wifer,  or  more  wIm 
Greater,  or  more  great 
Harder,  or  more  hard 
Happier,  or  more  happy 


Ibrmodbjadd- 


_  The  ehaafm  en  mr  tM  pw^oee 

Mto^'Mtw^orthenowi.tbomeaaiiigoootmaeaAemme.    An 

«lpleieaBapplBf«iidalMB«  iaa  hooM,  whother  Hbe  large  or 

B7memtfteNtomMi^tlieBUwii«of  thoqittlityor  q«aatltj, 
to  teomTgniim  or  lorn  degree  of  either :  «>4theBe  altaratioaa 
wioalled*Jre^e«i»m*«»-  Ofthemdvm- th«awlhwe; 
the  poeHiTe.  the  oompawrtf,  and  the  eaperbtiTe.  

AeTeMfiH  U  the  limple  form  of  the  a^joctiee,  and  ttpreMes 
the aolnlqa^t  without  aajiaemee  or  dtauwUiims  ae,  #eetf, 

XJAmmmm^int  rniirwem  in  i ^"  ^^'•"^^  *»#«>•  ^p^iit^. 

The  »ip$rMw$  eipimeee  theq^ty  hi  the  bkh-t  » lo^r* 
poeelble dH^S  ••,  htt.  wimi, kufpiHt^gr^Omi,  kmrdut, MMart$t$. 

Prefix  any  of  tbeahoee  a^eetavee  to  nc$  wma,  and  te  wOl  be 
aeea  that  tlwy  daaoto  thepraewee  of  the  leme  qnaUly  mprofp»tjp 
bntindiiarmitdegiwi;  ae  tiueeUoeka  ofetoneaMy  allbe  W. 
but  the  Moood  mmf  be  htiritr  than  the  ftnl,  and  the  third  Urdttt 

The  mm^twiiM  dfayrw  of  the  edjeotive  k  MiMlIf  formed  by 
•ddiMr«rer»ortheadferb«er«tothe  poattife;  or  by  ehaagiag 
ppieeededbyaooMaMatialotpri  thnat* 

Wiee 
Great 
Hard 
Happy 

Tto  fiMrlelwe  d^;rea  of  tha  a4iaotiea  ia  «Ml^  fti 
hig«lorial,«rthaadv«b8Mff  tothepoiithe;  tea 

WUe  Wtter,  or  more  wiee  Wltett,  or  meet  wIee 

Great  Greater,  or  more  greet  Oreateet,  or  meet  grMt 

Hard  Harder,  or  more  hard  Hardeet,  er  moet  herd 

Happy  Happier,  or  Bwre  happy  Happieet,  er  moet  happy 

BMlMror  the  ebovt  Ibrma  of  the  awperUtfta  laay  be  aaa^oyed 
bttt  both  the  fonne,  aa«  mmr§  wkmr,  ^*  ^  "^  '  '^^ 
mvet  aefer  be  «aed  together. 

When  the  poeltife  digrae  erta  hi  a  alMto  . 

by  a  afaf  fc  towel,  the  ooneonaat  la  Ambled  in  tte  oomparathe  and 

eaperlatife;  aa,  *el,  Mitf.  JkaHmf.    Where  thra  me  Iwe twwela, 
the  ooMommt  la  not  doubled  i  ae  rlMf,  ulaaiar,  ilMieaf. 
The  iigniftoatloo  of  the  poeitfee  la  aoamtlmee  leam^  bv  the  maa 

of  the  termiiwtiOD  uA;  aa  eoU,  eoUukf  blacky  bimehiki  tmUd, 
wMitk ;  bat  wbeo  the  poalttve  anda  In  e,  that  letter  mvA  be 
omitted  I  eemAtf«,mAtftiA.  The  poeitNe  amy  be  lemaned  aleo,  by 
plaang  the  worda  Imt or  IfOff  beforeit ;  aa,  !«•  cold  ;  koH  impvrtmti. 
The  word  f«<A«rhae  nearly  the  aemeeibet;ea,r«fAereoW;  rmtktr 
k9tUt.  Bnt  iA  and  rMibmr,  haviag  the  eaam  memiing,  ooght  not 
to  be  need  In  the  eame  eentenoe ;  thongh  we  often  bear  peraone 
eay  Impraperly,  *''7ltr»fAer  eQldkhf*  or,  ••lltf'f  refAcr  mild. 

taft." 

Aa,  howerm',  It  la  not  ahraya  poaaible  to  cxpram  the  euct  degree 
of  a  nnality  by  any  one  of  the  three  degrem  of  eompariaoo,  certain 
mfcerto  era  employed  to  denoto  it  more  predaelr.  Tbna  we  my, 
aMe*  good  mey  it  do  you;  I  am  aerp  well;  tWa  la  *f  /«»^^the 
beett  yon  era  leo  pertienlar,  dio.  The  word  i^iUr,  noticed  in 
the  pneedingparagnphfiaofthiaclaaa.  The  worda,  a  lfll^»  era 
aleo  employed  Ibrtiia  eame  pnrpoae  I  aa,  He  ia  a  IUfl»  beiter. 

Some  e4ieotlfw  ara  compnrad  irregularlyy  by  a  partial  or  total 
dwngoof  thapoeitlrat  thna: — 


ITItar, 


edjeatifee  an  derived  flhrna 
waye  i  ee,  fbr  anampk  i— 

By  adding  «     to  the  noon;  aa 

M  %••»•• 

tt  ••         •»  M  •• 

n  i/W         M  ti  M 

eame      i,        m        m 

It  t»  w 

»t  M  »» 

Oboara  thai  te  a^iiHm  andini 
t  ee^iaeiime,  that  to,  arifJMnl  m 
%,  being  n  eantrealfton  of  lifab 
wbennZdad  to  nomia,  Ift 
Oad,  fa^  I  or  Aram  0M», 
la,pwlHM*a.    And %f,  added  to  odiaottfoa, 
I  oi  mm  PMHvwh  #*^^vwiw  f 


mA  in  fcmii 


n.       mo 


eAiiUL 
dS2 


•■*".iKas 


or  of 


ieratimieeomempeoperaanim,  I      ^rr" 
Thne  from  Jfcaaa,  we  gat  the  weed  Jf«tfii  i  i« 


wo  apply 


to  thee 


■m«* 


epMiorwhOfln 
•o  from  the 


JMIo,wofcnilki«^ 


Svory  o^aetlra  baa  ntoion  to 


Good  Better  Beet 

Bad  WoTiO  Woret 

Uttle  Lcee  Leeel 

Mneh  Mora  Meet 

Near  Nearer  K^areet,  or  next 

Old  Older,  or  elder        Oldeit,  or  eldeet 

Ijato  Later  Lateet,orUet 

the  oomporativo  of  fale  la  written  laHer  r  the  laflir 

of  fvorafen  either  to  Hme  or  place ;  leCar  to  tiam  only. 

In  aome  worde  the  anperlMfO  le  ianaed  by  addbg  the  word 
amrt  to  the  end  of  them;  ois-> 


taipUed:  Ti»lntheNowlWtomm«wofOadel**«A*WiJ» 
■ii^-t  the  Mlowora  of  Chriatt  or  whan  wo  ^mk  b ja^ 
larnm  of '•  te yoniV.'*  or  •<  the  old,"  wo  aaeon  yeoar  « «»** 
or  whmi  «o  aay^lAa  lame,*'  <'«li  MM,"  •'Oi 
••tAeMh,"  *'rte  I  »iiiiMai"  *;  Uf^wUkti.''  wo  mm 

Sometimmthe  adieetira  boaemoa  •■MNnd  hmmi^ 

iohmdtoit,ae.>*<^aNr.f«*<:'>r^\ifc«*'g^!rL^ 
other  iiMtanom  the  nonn  either  beooaMa  on  e4|eeltfe,orHpf^ 

ito  place,  by  being  Joined  to  anoiliar  no■^  aa,  Iwid^-^ 
imSi^^bmrlSm.    It  adda  grmtly  to  the  Teriety  ml  ^i^ 

of  longnegewhen  ediectins  era  Introdncod  •■  >«|KLj  m- 
foUownwmntonce :-«*Oood  maybe  tfmiaby thaoiilri*"'' 

good  alone  can  Ai  good."  .w-*^ 

IW  adjecthe  jirallygomHAf*  the  noon ;  m^ 
|«tfeliatf.tOAoM6,.*o.|  bnt  then  an  oeam in «hMtt»l^ 
eAw-thenonn;  for  ineiance,  when  wo wWi  to ^eakj^pj^;^ 
M  Alexander  Me  ^reef,  or  Cherioi  Of  Jiatf;  ^^J^, 
ie  made  to  depend  on  the  edjectlra.  aa,  "  food  anf«i«  W*^ 
for  the  aeke  of  gmter  harmony  In  a  aeataoee,  u,'*^^^ 
MiK#t  O  power  tfMMr  ^      ^^^^^ 

Wot  the  ralaa  of  dlettoetlon  many  gfammariem  mw 
leading TarictlMofo^eetlrm  thna !—  «^  -,i* 

iTcbmeien^^MmM :  theee  almplr  denote quOlr}  >^* ^ 
women;  ar^Morange;  «e</thingt|  AMmedaifa.  ^ 

2.  JWemriW  JifMiwi ;  theee  dem>te  poeemriim ;  iii W*^ 
eorbtber;  yeoraMor;  M» brother.  .u^iet^ 

3.  Ikmomtnttim,  or  Je^'HM  o4M>M«*  ^^  ^TZ^ 
preebe  thing  to  which  they  relato.    Of  thhelemaietfMf" 
with thrirpTnnle  lAew and fJUm ; ybrmar and  A^ 

the  Indatelto  adiectftna,  Me  and  eMar,  and  onalAr;  •!«•  ^ 

pendir.    Aa,  for  example :~ 

•*  Body  and  eonl  aanet  pert ; 
fMiwingelUway  totteAlarightyaooree;  ,. 

7%m  drape  Into  the  dark  and  noleeme  gmv«* 

"Warnlnge point ont danger;  gnoaaene* d0< • 
Aa  itae  an  weefbl  when  the  ana  la  eat,  ,. 

8o  ttma,  bat  when  aaan  gloriona  reeaea  iUB«** 

^<  tito  oooinen  of  the>brgmr  waa  a  dmafc  to  thaja^ 

ea«r by  dfortoincoeerillS^repmtod'"    "  In  peoeopir^ 
faig."    " In  pend«' graee  a  Drmd  Mm."  .^u.^^' 

4.  IndeJImUi s^^Mtimt :  tban oxnram the anli|ect «■  •P> 
indeterminate  mamier.  Of  thie  Und  en  the  ^'•fJki'^ 
My,  ene,  eZi;  ffoe*.    Of  them  adjectine,  two  only  a*^^ 

Aa  ladca;  the  plaor  Iwad,  tht  ehadew  «f  w^a  F^ 


the  hoar  <m  a  fnndiaL 


J 


mm  TO  BOMB  BBADBftS. 
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iwM}  «nf  titeith» 


V     V^^^S   ^^V^^^nB    ^^V^^^  ^w    B     ^^^^^^^W       fl^P    VHvVHi^P 


OiImv  Otban 

Otk«r'f  Other*' 

OVeeNM  Oth«r  Oth«ra 

1W  pIvtIitfiUrirepreMats  both  tliea^jeeeife  and  the  iMiin;  ai, 

"  Be  jott  to  flrtiy  just  and  true 
A«  You'd  have  ifiyt  be  to 


joo* 


«t 


5.  2Nfir«Mtfp#  ^4l>i<i»wi 
thmn  indhidvallj.  In  thia  elaaa  are  the  words  «M%|  #Mfy,#tfAtfr* 
nHtMT,  Jhik  and  #Nvy  feftr  ahttpljr  to  «l^  the  peraons  of  any 
Bttmber;  ai,  **JSaeA  domettie  wu  aadtfied,  t6r  0piiy  gnett  waa 
UberaL''  jteW  l&pUea  oae  or  the  other  ^  iwo  wly ;  as,  "  We 
moat  take  $Uh§r  thiia  road  or  that,  for  there  are  but  two."    Ntithtr 


mUmikwi  aa,  '*  Two  aoeounU  of  the  afleir  have  been  given, 
hut  perhapa  miiUm  of  them  ia  fight/ 


»t 


6. 


to 


JfummU  Aif$t$i9Mt  theae  deneto  aoaethiny  relaliog 
lir  fa  Ihe  objeet  or  eMaata  apehea  of  i  aa^  tkru^kmm,  mtm^ 
peraooa,  the  MaNNf  pert,  the  punmMk  ehapter.  Nuiaeral  adjee- 
tlvea  afe  either  oAmntitAi.,  ee  «ii#,  Hm,  Imi,  S^^  •  Aimilrid  i  ot 
OEOiNAL,  aa  /fff, MM, fvififMA,  hminHhx  or  iiVDaf laiTe, 
aa  a,  en,  mv,  m,  #f«fy,  eMMy,  mmm,  ttnrol,  fmf,  tmfy,  no,  both, 
each,  &c.  There  are  other  numeral  a4{ect!f  ea  which  do  oot  belong 
to  either  of  theae  ebmea,  though  theT  expreaa  numbera  definitely ; 
aa,  datMt  triph,  ikrtrfoU,akiimdMdfiUL 

7.  JVemmiiie/  er  pronotm  a^fcoiwm  i  theae  relate  to  pro^mdkn 
er  propartyi  they  are,  eipt  fAp»  kU^  ktr^mtr^  pomr^tAdri  from  the 
pronouna,  /,  thou,  hs,  tA#,  it,  uw,  yon,  tAey. 

8.  r«fM  er  jWfiWptol  e^M^Ner  thsa  ia  Ae  aeoM  glreo  to 
rerhaeadliig in  «^  or  «i^  end  aeoe  othera;  aei  e  ftmiwd youth,  a 
nmnmg  brook,  a  brokm  window ;  e  pimuimg  picture,  &c. 

QvatTiOM  ox  n«  yonaaonro  Laaeon* 

Whet  ie  ea  adjeetivo  ? 

Can  an  e^eetire  eland  by  itertf  f 

Aread!jeeiif«B  eaUeetto  ehaage  hifeta  ? 

Ia  what  way  ate  a^jeetlfaa  ehMged  in  lotm  } 

What  ia  ezpreased  by  degrees  of  eompariion  ?  The  petitiTe  } 
rhe  oeaiparetSve  f    The  taperlatlte  ? 

If  the  eempafatife  he  **«iMr,"  what  are  the  peeitlve  and  aayar 
laUve  ? 

What  la  the  eibet  of  the  taraalaation  '*M"  on  the  poaitWe  ) 

Why  are  ed^erba  eometlaiea  employed  to  eapiem  degree } 

Are  tM  ed|feedfte  compared  rfgalar ^  ? 

Give  an  instanee  of  irrtgulm  eompariton.  ' 

What  Ie  the  efleet  ef  addlaR  *'  amM'*  to  wot  da  i 

Are  adjeethrce  e?er  derl^ea  from  nouae  ?  If  eo,  in  what  way  are 
they  formed  r 

Are  there  any  eaaes  ia  wl*Jeb  adjeetiyea  become  aoana  ? 

Doea  an  adjective  alwaya  go  hubri  a  noun  ? 

Why  ia  aa  adjeetire  aemettmea  oUeed  ^fittm  noun  ? 

Huw  do  grftmmariaDB  olaaa  the  leadiaa  rarletlee  of  adjeetlTea  ? 

OiTC  a  apeatmea  of  the  eomaioa  adHeetire ;  of  the  poaaeaaive }  of 
the  demonetrmtlve  I  of  the  Indefinite  |  of  the  dietribatlve )  of  the 
ral,  cardinal,  mid  ordinal  i  of  the  pronominal  |  of  the  Tcrhal. 


HINT8  TO  SOME  READBRS. 


Paaeatjuuirca  ia  a  ttitae,  aatratlat  to  the  nua  who  wlihw  la  pern 

the  HmH  of  medioerity.  The  victory  Is  aot  always  gaiaed  by  the  itfoari 

the  eeaitant  and  pensTertaf .  thoafh  pomemsd  of  little  cr  ao  talent, 

hare  often  in  the  raee  of  homaa  life  orsrtakea  the  more  Ibrtanate  by 

birth  and  education,  and  like  the  tcrtdse  In  the  Ihble.  oatstrfpt  ttsm 

while  anleep.    Ordinary  men.  as  an  eacote  for  aot  attemplinf  great 

thing*,  deelare  that  they  hare  not  the  asceisery  sUUtiea.  lasteed  of 

trying  what  they  can  do  with  the  aMUtim  they  posseai.    Ilile  eaeaie 

Is  made  so  often,  that  I  believe  Inalanees  may  be  foand  In  erery  town 

and  vlllsge  te  Great  Britain.     It  mat  be  asefol  to  rsUle  for  the  beaefit 

of  rach,  the  foUowieg  anecdote :— I  wm  aequaltttad  when  yoang,  with 

n  tall,  awkward-loOldag  lad  of  about  If  yean  of  age,  who  eoald  act 

read  the  alphabet  t  he  w«  of  extrmaety  poor  parentage  and  bevlag  ao 

regular  employmeat.  It  mwiad  m  If  his  hopm  of  weridly  sacosm,  wcN 

very  small.    He  formed  aa  Inthnaay,  however,  wHh  a  perma  who  eoald 

read  and  wilte  a  little,  and  after  some  time,  he  wiehed  that  persca  to 

teach  him  to  read.  His  wish  wmoamplied  with;  and  this  tall  awkward 

lad  at  last  became  a  merehaat.  had  a  warekaim  of  his  own,  and  did  a 

very  good  trade  Id  Manchester  goods.    After  he  had  learnt  to  read, 

he  taqght  himmlf  writing  and  arithmetic,  got  employment,  and  apsedily 

emerged  ftom  his  original  obaaarlty  into  hie  prcaent  pcsKioa.    He  was 

entirelv  unassisted,  and  totally  dependent  on  his  own  resonroes,  from 


beginning  to  end.  Althongh  this  is  the  oiost  remarkable,  yet  It  Is  not 
the  only  case  wMeh  has  come  aadar  my  owa  observatioa ;  and  there 
bae  BO  doabt  been  asany  raoh  eases,  which  werq  never  particnlariy 
noticed  by  any  one.  Bat  altlioagh  amny  men  haTS  a  disposition  to 
pash  themsdvm forward  in  the  world,  they  will  not  use  the  means; 
they  stand  dtseonteatedly  watching  the  vigorous  operatieos  of  some  of 
thshr  foUowa,  and  rsfoae  to  give  thsmselves  the  sUghtmt  taioonvsaieace  t 
whereas  If  they  only  followed  their  example,  they  might  soon  obtain 
ell  that  they  want,  and  probably  reap  aa  harvest  of  reward  fhr  above 
what  they  smvht. 

Svery  ama  may  exert  himself  to  the  atmost,  In  his  own  particular 
trade  cr  profsmion,  if  he'ehoosm>  I  say,  abandon  without  scrapie  or 
heiatation,  every  habit,  aamciatton,  or  place  of  resort,  which  yoor  con 
ssisasw  teUs  you  is  evil  and  degrading «  do  not  stop  to  nmke  fine  dis- 
tinctions to  suit  your  tmts^  but  abandon  oB  i  form  good  habiti,  study 
your  business  as  far  as  it  can  be  studied ;  employ  all  yoor  leisure  in 
reading  and  writing,  or  In  profltabfo  and  tavigorattng  ezsrdse ;  rise 
early,  and  retire  to  rsst  before  the  approach  of  midnight,  aad  you  will 
find  ere  long,  that  vou  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  perseverance  in  good 
reeolntions.  Hie  bead  which  you  formerly  laid  down  in  pain  and  rest- 
lemnem  on  your  ptllow,  will  be  frse  from  excitement  and  feverish 
achm  i  your  body,  fonnerly  kept  in  a  state  of  contljiual  wearinem  cr 
dlieasst  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  from  the  oOf^yment  of  vlgoroa. 
health  I  and  your  prospects,  which  were  fonnerly  darkened  to  the  view, 
wHl  gradually  brighten  up,  Infosing  f^esh  life  into  your  velus,  and  cheer- 
ing  you  to  still  forther  exertions,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  amply 
reeompeased.  Solomon  mys,  "the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  ridk,** 
and  "the  hand  of  the  diligent  ihall  bear  rule  ;**  bat  to  the  listlem,  the 
dissipated  and  the  inactive,  he  says,  "  thy  poverty  shall  come  upon  thee 
as  an  aimed  man,"  and  "  the  slothfU  roasteth  not  the  meat  which  he 
took  in  hunting ;"  or  In  other  words,  the  good  derigns  which  he  eooceivm, 
will  vanish  when  they  are  not  put  In  execution,  and  others  who  have 
picked  them  upb  wfll  profit  by  them. 

PerBeverance  is  an  imperative  duty  sad  aa  exqafolte  pteaaaia:  sdf- 
deahU  aad  action  alcae  are  wanted,  aad  when  exendaed,  th^  will  la- 
fldlibly  be  rewarded.    A  poet  mys, — 

"  Intrepid  virtue  triumphs  over  fhte, 
The  good  can  never  be  unfiirtunate  t 
And  be  this  maxim  graven  In  thy  adad, 
The  height  of  vhtoe  it,  to  serve  maakhid.*  V.  T. 


LITEBARY  NOTICES. 


AJCD  Woau  or  thx  FAxa«i  or  all  llATioai.— Oa 
Jaly  the  1st,  Jobs  CAMIitf.f«  will  pablish  the  firrt  part  of  a  magnificent 
wmfc,  la  imperial  quarto,  under  the  above  title.  Many  yean  have  been 
already  devoted  to  a  preparatkm  for  thli  wmk,  the  pnbUeation  of  which 
has  bean  iHwnmflBSftii  meet  saccessfolly  In  france.  Diawlag  have  been 
made,  and  exqidsite  engravlngB  have  been  executed,  by  the  first  artists, 
under  the  superintendence  of  that  dlstingoished  conndssear,  M.  Aaxsir- 
OAUD,  of  Faris.  Fopnlar  memoliv  of  the  FeinterB,  accompanied  with 
notes  of  a  nune  special  and  techaJca!  nature,  have  been  prepared.  In  the 
hitervalsof  his  ofildal  laboun^  by  H.  CoamlmM  Blaxc,  late  Dlrsctor^n- 
chief  of  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  Them  memolm  will  be 
translated  by  Mr.  Pana  fiasL'Tir.  The  general  edMonhJp  will  be 
Introsted  to  Mr.  M.  Diobt  Wtatt,  architect  Each  Monthly  Fart  will 
consist  of  sixteen  pagm  of  letterpress,  with  numerous  illnstratftons  in- 
aerted  in  the  type,  together  wHh  several  finished  and  Mparate  engrav- 
Ifigi  on  wood,  aad  will  appear  en  the  first  of  every  mouth,  at  Sa  each, 
and  will  be  supplied  through  every  bookseller  la  town  or  ccuatry. 

Tax  IixosxKATED  EXBraRox  AJiD  Maqaxiks  or  AXT— The 
First  Vdnme  of  this  splendidly  embellished  work,  handsomely  bound, 
price  6s.  <d.,  or  extra  etoth  gilt  edges,  7e.  «d.,  will  be  ready  July  1, 
and  will  contain  upwards  of  Two  Hundred  Frindpal  Engravingi, 
aad  an  equal  number  of  Minor  Bngravings,  Diagrams,  flkc.  The 
literaiy  matter  will  be  of  the  most  varied  and  mtereitlng  deacription, 
and  the  volume,  considering  the  enormous  cost  of  its  productton, 
will  certainly  be  one  of  the  cheapmt  ever  issued  ftmn  the  press. 

The  BKiaaAXi^  HAJmaooa,  a  Guide  to  the  Varioos  Flelda  of 
BmlgratioB  la  all  Faita  of  the  Globe,  is  now  ready,  price  6d. 

OoMFLanow  or  Joaw  CamuuiIb  LnmAaTd— This  iavalaahleWoric 
Isaow  euaapAete,  In  %$  Tolnmea,  7d.  eeeh  m  paper  coveni  doable 
VehuneSb  cleth,  la  ed.,  m  when  •  Vols.  In  1,  as.  Sd.  The  entire  Serlm 
may  be  had,  bouad  la  doth,  les.,  or  arraaged  la  a  lihraiy  Boib  SMw— 
Oon(eat»«>*^HieioaiOAii  Woaxa  >— The  History  of  Baghmd.  Bf  Dr. 
B.  Wmgmoa.  4  vols.  HMeiy  of  Beotiand.  By  Dr.  B.  Fagaasa.  •  vda. 
History  of  Ireland.  8  vols.  The  History  and  Soiaroes  of  the  Orsataam 
of  the  British  Bmplre.  By  Beafamiu  Fanons.  1  voL  The  History 
ef  France.  •  vds.  fioiaarmc  Woaaai— The  Natural  History  of 
Maa.  By  J.  Kenaedy.  S  vols.  The  Wonders  ef  tbe  Heavens.  By 
F.  8.  Wimams.  I  vd.  The  History  of  the  Bteam-Baghie.  By  Fro- 
ftsscr  WalbMa.  1  vd.  YOTaoae  axd  TaAV«a>-8dlings  over  the 
Globe.  9  vda.  Footprtata  of  Ttavdlers  ia  Barope,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.    2  volf. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  p. — To  him  W9  art  Indcbtad  tor  Om  tometkm  of 
IjiTni. — It  ia  ft  rate  In  Lftste  proaodf  (sfty  proo«B«tedoB)  tkal  <m« 
vowel  temcdifttclj  bcfor*  «BoCbcr  Is  sbort ;  thaa  ta  mtaa,  Um  tMoad  1 
itandiBg  befbre  Um  a  It  ibott ;  m  tm  polo.  lUdo,  ■atifo.  trnd  gmm- 
rally ;  thoo^  when  in  Lmlia  i  raprcMBU  the  Greek  dlpbthoM  •<•  H 
to  loaf,  as  in  Alexsadrtft ;  wbss  k«f  tbs  vowd  takes  the  ftoocBt ; 
AJcxndna:  whCB8battUtowllboatit.asTMo.  O  In 
•  sad*  ispnaovBoedUkeoMciBgoodaadffai;  bofcra  1  BheMrg 
is  gift ;  thu  in  lego  nad  stafltf  oases  tiM  g  has,  ia  the  im 
fllBgalar,  the  Moad  of  g  in  good ;  bat  ia  tJbe  seeoad  pcnoa  the  eoaadoT 
g  ia  gin.  8o  to  it  with  e,  as  ia  dioo.  dioli.  dleit 
duit.  All  diphihoags  ara  loog  aad  bara  the  aeocat  ▲ 
dately  preecdiag  two  eoosoaaats  to  gtaually  taag. 

X.  B. :  8.  C.  Our  Edinbargb  friends  who  •*  an  aboat  to 
BMQoebord*'  ■boold  get.  thjoogh  aaj  bookseller,  a  shilling  pamphlet 
entitled  **  The  Theorr  and  Practtee  of  Jast  latoaatteo,"  by  Col.  Thomp- 
ooa.  It  to  pobtMhcd  bf  EOngham  WUsoa.  LoadoB.  At  pages  M  aad 
»S.  thty  will  Sad  the  best  aad  eleanst  iasuaetiuas  m  have  seea.  Dr. 
Ooteb.  ia  hto  Element^  laupoees  a  board  three  feci  long,  aad  tho  steel 
wire  at  *•  wuslc  gage."  ICa  II.  The  eads  of  the  wire  ara  attaohod  to  a 
peg  at  each  cad  of  the  Boaoehord.  Both  pegs  are  taned  la  taaiag  the 
striag.  They  aaswtr  the  parpose  of  a  weight  Thto  length  aodwcigirt 
of  strifig.  he  reeommcBde  lo  be  taned  to  C.  oa  the  seooad  spaee  of  the 
baas  elcf.  Oar  fhends  shoald  aaderstaad  that  amif  leagth  of  striag  aad 
mtg  pitch  of  ioond  may  be  taken  for  the  Aqr  aoCs  or  Doh,  and  the  other 
Botes  will  always  be  la  the  proportkns  aaiaed.  By  **  the  trae  eoaad  of 
Dob.*  we  sappoee  them  to  aieaa  the  trae  soaad  of  C— the  staadard 
pitdb-aote.  That  to  best  obtained  fkam 
aad  sold  by  a  respectable  mn^  ssltor. 

A  TocTvo  nwiiaaia  woold  like  to  hare  qaesllflM  to  the  mask  les* 
soaa,  as  hs  woaM  then  know  how  maeh  he  has  leant  of  the  Icesoa. 
He  shall  hare  them  ia  dae  timo  Bat  let  m  rcooosmead  bim  a  practice 
Ires  haro  oflaa  adopfed  with  vast  adraatage.  Let  him  stole 
Icssoas  aad  write  them  down.  These  woald  be  iacom- 
paraMy  amre  assfhl  to  bin  than  any  we  eaa  sapply. 

of  the  foUowiag  cotrsspoadeats  will  be  atteaded  to 
aad  Contra;  Q.  J.  IC,  Conwall ;  R.  W--g : 
M.  unto;  J.  C;  T.  W..  Doeton*  Oobum»s;  T.  Q.  Feadeas  J. 
W.;  T.  H.  Laren;  E.  Mooa;  Paeri;  A  Friend,  especially  on  the 
Ablatfta  Chse:  P.  MeGIU;  H.  J.  aad  C.  D.  B..  Islingtoa;  O.  T. 
Smith;  W  F.  B.,  Lambeth;  W.  8.  W..  Baaiaemuth;  J.  W.  T.. 
Ediabaigh;  T.  Edwards.  Staflard;  ToU;  G.  B.,  Edinborgh;  W.  J. 
Baker. 

▲.  W.  (Blridgawatar-sqaara).^We  strongly  adrlsa  him  to  stady  the 
1st  book  of  Eaelid,  Sfaason^  edltJoa.  which  ho  may  got  second-hand 
for  a  fow  peaoe  — Blacktool  :  Tes.^^.  L.  N.,  Dahlia :  We  shall  act 
lose  sight  of  hto  arithmctieal  magto. — We  an  obliged  to  R.  P.,  aad 
reqaest  him  to  stady  the  solatioa  tai  No.  S. — Aucb:  We  fear  her 
literary  friead,  thoagh  right  on  soaM  poiata.  to  wrong  on  othon.  We 
are  aatiqaated  caoagh  to  admire  Sotomoa's  deecripdoa  of  a  rirtaoas 
womaa  ooataiaed  in  the  last  ehaptcr  of  Proverbe.  from  rene  10  to  the 
end  We  rvoooimend  thto  strongly  to  her  perasaL  It  wUl  stand 
comparison  with  aay  modern  prodaction. 

SolatioBe  of  qaery  8,  No.  2  : — Q.  B. :  Ingeaioas  bat  too  laborioas. — 

T.  B.,  Orrat  Marlow :  Vvj  taigeaioas,  bat  ftmnded  on  Book  VI.— W. 

ILPsAacB:  Bight.— H.F.  B  :  Right.-.E.  C,  Dahlia :   DItto.-V. 

L.,  Wladsor:  Ingenhms,  bat  too  short.-— W.  C.  F.,  Dublin:  Right.— 

M.  M.  D.,  Ofeenhcyt :  Eight. 
Solations  of  qaery  7.  No.  2 : — C.  W.  H.,  Sammertown :  Right.— 

Puu>,  SaauBcrtown :    Very  comet. — E.  F.,  Holytown:   Ditto. — T. 

B,  Great  Marlow:  Ditto.— W.  8.  W— h.  Fife:    Ditto.— J.  L..  Jan.. 

Perth :  Ditto.—  H.  F.  B..  Chatham :  Correct,  bat  not  within  the  limits. 

—J  8.. Derooport:   Pretty  correct.— E:  C.  Dahlia:   Right.— J.  L.. 

Windsor:  Ditto— M.  M.  D.,  Orecnheys:  Ditto. 
Etj^— We  sympathlie  with  oor  correspondent.     We  hare  looked 

Into  tic  Irtttti,  Craig's  Technical  Dietlooary,  bnt  we  ara  not  qvite  satto- 

fled.     As  to  Greek,  let  him  try  AHttophma  tiH,  then 

Mtekifku.    The  German  editions  ara  Ay  >hr  the  cheapest. 

geacrally  pretty  oeearato,  being  got  ap  b^  good  seholani.    He  will  get 

them  at  any  foreign  bookaeUer's  la  London. — J.  M ,  Aahton-aader- 
Lyao.-~lf  he  woold  taka  oar  adriee,  ho  woald  be  rary  eaattoas  in 

fonaiag  opiaions  oar  tho  calmest  of  ElootrD-Biology  aad  Meemerism. 
We  oarselres  hare  ao  foith  ia  theaa.— A— a  P-~T.  Deddlagtoa.— Try 
both ;  the  moraiag  to  the  best  time  for  stady,  at  least  for  aiae  moaths 
ta  the  year. 

Latui.— On  iBchoatira  rerbs  we  shall  speak  ta  doe  time ;  also  on 
Latta  dictionaries.  Verbs  waattag  the  preterite  aad  the  rapiae  waat 
the  parts  which  are  formed  Iherafrsm.  8o  in  geaeral  deriradTes  are 
wanting  ta  all  cases  whera  then  an  ao  primitives.  A  fow  ecHttered 
«xceptions  only  prore  the  rale.  Leara  the  cate-eadinga  by  theaaeelrce ; 
laara  them  alio  to  eosJeactioB  with  tho  seroral  st 
P'aftise,ptaotisa,''to  the  laotto  ta  grammar. 


ride  of  the  imbiys.  aad  briisbsi  tata Bamuoaa  smallw saw.  »titi 
aaite  at  their  tatmiaattoa.  aad  boeoaw  a  tiiiaadmj  oa  the  sovoaf  tf 
theyolk.  Tho  ohiok  to  theosatraof  thtoaUwmkof  wssdMsdag 
lacreases  so  do  th^y  maltiply.  natO  Ihey  aeariy  porfaAs  tta  aiBirat 
of  the  yolk »  the  ressato  oarij  the  yolk  tata  the  body  of  tbittoi 
aad  thas  thera  to  a  sapply  for  its  sasteaaaos  and  growth.  Tteytili 
therefore,  the  Ani.  aad  BOt  the  salalaaee  of  the  chiAeaL 

R.  R  — Bto  solattaa  of  qacfy  7  to  raiy  cofreot    BeaUii*brh> 
lowlag  the  saaae  prooaaa.  the  sMea  may  bo  maAo  ta  aaati^  tta  taaiv 

ath 


I).— He] 
to  Use 

for  him  to 
heff%  wdl  be  fooBd  ta  the 
pabltohed  aaaaally  —4}.  A.  a, 

Ihey  shall  be  attandod  tot  hto 
painfa.     WH  lettor  doaa  ''*^ 
right,  balwamvt  Ml taBorato.-C.  J. 

with  him.^W.  IC  •  Maaohsatar:  Wo 


laagnwua.  r« 
dMieeaapva 

tooloaftote> 

fWmfcr  -^^ 

ktaBhr^or 

«ithiar«n 

Bii 

8la4jM?« 

atlwttosya 

ttaaaiy.    Then  to  a  smaU  edittaa.  at  half^^taa.^-C.  H.  T.iM*« 
to  hto  qaertos  have  beca  gtrea  la  the  waieepuadiBus. 

A  FuKBD  (Carliale).— SPBiirx.— Tei^  as  soon  as  pomEUe.-^  ^ 
Oar  owB  aiap  of  the  world  wOl  appear  immadlately.  sad  aOI  atf -' 
toaT^W.  8.  wiUftad  a  plaa  for  the  attataasaat  viVmimr- 
poeed  ta  No.  7.— J.  T.  B..  Taaatoa:  Castom  to  the  oaJy  m»' 
Lgwif  w.  H. :  The  qasetioa  to  not  ao  daatly  atatad  as  «c  eoiM«A 
We  thaak  Um  for  hto  oibr,  aad  itoOl  ba  gtad  to  «e ai 
R.  V  ,  8tam*rd :  The  lector  oaBBOt  fl 
tiooary. 

C.  W.  J.  Ai7i>iB».^Wo  think  ha  to  atadytag  la^  at  praatiD^ 
itwell.  Theproaoaa<hoo«ghtalwayBtowritowllha««tali«' 
thae  /. 

E.  Shjtb^ — See  aote  at  the  bottom  of  page  7S.  Ho.  •. 

JowM  ITatmiT  Ht  to  a  I  niij  as  to  the  ntaasi  anglesi  -n  r"^*^ 
oMifae.     He  to  r^JW  as  to  thegiammar.  aad  the  mHte;  tto«ytaU>* 

the  Utter  below  the  aoto  woald  eaahk 

GEoaoB  Obbb.— Hto  diftealtlea  oUeiy 
prints:    theee   with  othen  wa  ahaU  gtea  ta  a  taUa  wt 


nad  mid  fltady  wUh  •  fr^' 


atteaded  to.  have 


aoeEra  WKBfTBB.^1^ ny  ** It taemasnlm oar  priswataaa 
to  dowartght  ahaardlty.  If  a  maa  pntsa^  to  saa  witb  ha  wt^ " 
shoald  eschew  hto  company  as  too  haamy  for  as ;  bat  ibx  >*  **^ 
gram  abaardity.  As  to  poU  aad 
la  amoy  daato,  and  therefon  wa 
ever,  as  anst  ta  aoeordaaoe  with  the 
say  wtataai  bread. 

W.  K.— We  strongly  adrtoe  htai  to 
twa— C  G.  M. :  Repeat  tt  white  yoa  I 

Usetal  saggsstioBS  to  be 
Totmo  Taanraa.  Olaagow;   J.  O., 
Ourana,  Prtstoai   W.  Drflgvt   E.J. 
bnrgh  {  J.  Y. ;  H.  LAHCAnVB,  Linrpoi 
U..  IsltagtaB;  R.  C  BAavQM, 

UBonfla  BaxKA  (Sji  LeonsrdVon  8ea).— If  ha  teaks  iate  tow  "^^ 
ben  hto  difflcaltiee  wUl  be  removed.  The  reasoaiag  oa  ita  tM<*^' 
Pythagoras  to  todepradeat  of  all  aetaal  miasaismiBt  OBiy  ^ 
the  flgare«  to  be  eorroet.  aad  the  argaamnt  beesmes  eaaclwi**^''' 
Irrefragable. 

Onrax. — We  thaak  him  for  hto  raooauaeBdatioas,  sad 
they  are  good.  Bat  he  has  overlooked  what  we  ban  ssitf  »  P^ . 
oolama  l,  No  l.  We  therefon,  beg  to  refer  him  to  tbat  pi««'  ■*  ' 
will  see  that  his  soggestioas  oa  oae  important  sal#set  art  »^^  ^ 
We  have  already  logsged  for  it  the  servioes  of  the  late  Pn)^' 


hoea  iteawd  «<• ' 

r.  c.  8.  wtt- •; 

»  m.J   R.B..Cwtl*t;i' 


Thcontical  aad  Pracueal  Mecbaaics  in  the  CoUeg*  for  Ovti  iM'^ 
%•  la  nply  toaaflseruos  oorrespondeato,  who  an  aaxwei  »^ 
what  leesoBS  they  may  expect  after  the  preeeat  have  dimwa  » • '^ 
we  say  that,  we  have  already  aaBooaoed  that  Uie  (icraiaa  «tll  >^  '^ 
follow  tl»e  French  {  we  add  tbat  all  the  other  Karopcaa  tonf>4<' 
follow  ta  the  order  of  their  atilitf.  Alter  the  Latla,  wc  V'^J^ 
to  give  Greek  aad  llebnw,  as  the  amet  valaabto  aad  aithi « 
aadeat  laagaagee.  Thea  as  to  coouaeratol  parsalts, we  itU!^^^ 
biae  book-keepiog  with  arithmetie,  shorthaad  with  pco*^*'^^ 
algebra  ta  ooDncxloo  with  arithmetic  to  alread,  begaa  Hi^ 
soienoes  will  follow  lo  their  proper  ordsr,  and  aoootdtag  lo  ttetf<*'i^ 
eaee  oa  each  other.  ^ 

We  find  oar  oorrespoadenoe  Increasing  to  maeh,  that  wt  m**^  ^^ 
oarselves  iu  tatan  to  qoestjoos  stncMy  edaeaiawal      1<  'V'^ 
also  that  we  canaot  notice  De».  |jablicatioBsin  oar  U»i^  ^^ 


Prtated  and  FoMuhed  by  Joan  CAsemu,  JK3&,  4traa4,  •oA  i^P''' 
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LESSONS     IN     GEOLOGY.— No.  L 

By  Thos.  W.  Jbkktw,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GEOLOGIST. 


Thbbb  are  two  methods  of  becoming  a  Geologist.  The  one 
is  by  obeerring  geological  facts,  and  the  other  by  reading 
geologieal  works.  Both  of  these  methods  must  be  adopted 
and  combined,  if  you  wish  to  succeed  in  the  study  of  geology. 

f  i.  By  Observation. 

The  first  method  of  studying  geology  is  personal  obsenration. 
There  is  no  science  that  teaches  you  to  make  use  of  your  eyes 
more  completely  and  habitually  than  geology.  The  "  sermons 
in  stones"  are  never  to  be  keardt  but  they  are  always  to  be 
nad,  and  read  with  your  own  eyes.  This  personal  observa- 
tion is  to  be  directed  to  the  different  geological  materials  around 
your  own  neighbourhood,  and  to  the  geological  character  of 
any  district  or  country,  across  which  you  may  be  travelling. 

Do  you  wish  to  become  a  geologist }  If  you  do,  as  soon  as 
you  shall  have  read  this  article,  take  up  the  very  first  stone,  or 
fragment  of  a  stone,  that  you  can  pick  up  in  your  way.  As 
you  examine  the  stone,  ask  yourself  a  few  questions  about  it. 
If  from  these  questions  you  at  first  learn  nothing  but  your  own 
ignorance,  you  must  not  be  discouraged ;  for  that  discovery  is 
the  best  means  for  creating  and  whetting  a  keen  appetite  for 
geological  knowledge. 

Look  at  the  stone  again,  and  ask :  What  is  it }  What  is  the 
name  of  it?  Where  did  it  eome  from?  How  did  it  cqpie 
here? 

Perhaps  it  is  a  piece  of  chalk.  What  is  chalk  ?  How 
does  chalk  appear  under  the  microscope  ?  Is  all  chalk  white  ? 
In  what  English  counties  is  chalk  found?— Or  the  fragment  in 
your  hand  may  be  a  flint.  What  is  flint  ?  Was  it  once  soft  ? 
In  what  kind  of  rock  is  it  originally  found?  If  it  is  round, 
what  rounded  it  as  if  it  were  water  worn  ?  If  water  worn, 
when  and  where  could  water  have  acted  upnn  it  ?  Do  flints 
ever  contain  fossils?  How  came  they  there? — Your  pebble 
may  be  a  sandstone  ?  What  is  sand  ?  What  is  the  diflference 
between  sand  and  day  ?  What  has  given  the  colour  to  the 
sandstone  ?  Is  it  soft  or  hard  ?  How  many  kinds  of  sandstone 
are  there  ?— It  may  be  that  the  piece  you  have  picked  up  is  a 
limestone.  How  came  it  to  be  produced  ?  What  districts  in 
England  abound  with  rocks  of  limestone  ?  How  is  it  that 
these  rooks  are  always  in  layers  or  beds  ?  How  came  shells 
to  be  imbedded  in  them  ?  How  is  it  that  some  limestone  is 
crystallised  ? 

You  may  catechise  yourself  by  applying  similar  series  of 
questions  to  any  stone  or  pebble  that  you  may  meet,  to  granite, 
to  slate,  to  coal,  and  to  the  different  ores. 

This  class  of  questions  you  may  ask,  any  day,  within  twenty 
yards  of  your  own  dwelling.  You  do  not,  however,  always 
stay  at  home.  You  often  take  a  walk  or  a  ride.  You  some- 
times take  a  long  journey ;  or  you  may  make  a  short  summer 
excursion  for  business,  recreation,  or  pleasure.  On  these  oc- 
casions you  must,  if  you  wish  to  become  a  geologist,  "I ways 
take  with  you  the  same  habit  of  personal  observation,  and  the 
same  system  of  asking  questions. 

On  your  Journey  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  you 
find  that  the  colour  of  the  soil,  as  exhibited  in  the  ploughed 
fields,  ftc,  differ  very  much  from  that  of  your  own  neighbour- 
hood. Ho  wand  why  is  this?  If  you  ride  on  horseback,  or  travel 
by  coach,  you  pass  by  gravel-pits,  or  rocks  by  the  road-side,  all 
of  which  are  totally  unlike  those  of  the  place  whence  you 
started.  Try  to  toeount  for  thiii  What  is  gravel  ?  were  the 
TOL,  Z. 


pebbles  that  you  see  in  the  gravel  ever  larger  than  they  are 

now  ?    How  came  they  to  be  so  small  ?  and  so  round  ?    If  yon 

travel  along  a  valley,  how  is  it  that  the  pebbles  in  the  upper 

part  of  it  are  large— and  that  those  in  the  lower  part  of  it  be< 

come  gradually  less  and  less  as  you  approach  the  sea,  till  at 

last  they  are  mere  sand  or  mud  ?    Bemember  that  for  all  these 

thin^  there  are   reasons,   and  that  the  science  of  geology 
furnishes  them. 

It  is  possible  that  sometimes,  in  the  summer,  you  make  a 
long  excursion  by  one  of  the  railways.  On  such  a  journey, 
you  not  onlv  pass  over  a  great  variety  of  superficial  soil,  but 
you  travel  through  deep  cuttings  in  dmerent  rocks ;  such  cut- 
tings as  geologists  would  call  fine  **  sections  for  studying  geo- 
logy." If,  on  these  excursions,  you  make  proper  use  of  your 
eyes,  you  will  learn  much  of  the  alphabet  of  geology ;  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  you  wUl,  by  attention  and  perse- 
verance, be  able  to  put  together,  in  such  a  manner,  into  syl- 
lables, and  words,  and  sentences,  as  will  utter  to  you  the  great 
and  delightful  truths  of  science. 

Let  me  suppose  that  you  live  in  London,  and  that,  upon  some 
holiday  in  the  week,  you  make  an  excursion  by  railway  to 
Brighton.  I  mention  this,  as  it  is  the  most  common  excursion 
made  by  artisans  and  others.  As  you  travel  along,  you  can 
mark  the  different  rocks  through  which  you  pass,  without,  for 
a  moment,  losing  the  enjoyment  of  the  charming  landscapes 
that  smile  on  each  side  of  you. 
I  From  the  London-bridge  station  to  Nxw  Caoss,  you  ride 
over  the  dark-looking  mould  which  the  gardeners  find  so  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  vegetables.  As  soon  as  you  pass 
under  the  br'dge  at  Nbw  Ckoss,  you  enter  a  very  deep  cutting 
in  a  high  bank  of  clay.  How  is  this  ?  What  is  clay  ?  Whar 
clay  is  this  called  ?  How  is  it  that,  if  you  took  a  walk  to 
Hampstbad  by  Haverstock-hill,  or  made  a  short  start  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  you  would  come  to  the  same  clay  ? 
Was  the  clay  at  New  Cross,  and  that  at  HAVBHsTocx-niLi., 
ever  one  continuous  bed  ?  If  so,  what  has  become  of  all  the 
clays  that  once  lay  between  the  two  places  ?  Has  the  Tkambs, 
or  any  other  water,  scooped  it  out  and  carried  it  away  ? 

Near  Cbotoon,  you  come  to  beds  of  gravel.  How  did  that 
gravel  come  there  ?  What  gives  the  tint  of  olive  green  to  all 
that  gravel  ?  What  has  made  those  deep  beds  of  clay,  through 
which  you  have  passed,  now  cease  altogether?  When  youpa«s 
the  Stoat's  Nest  you  come  again  into  deep  cuttings,  not  intilayy 
as  before,  but  in  chalk.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  cutting  you 
see  a  black  line  continuing  on  both  sides  for  miles.  What  is 
that  line  ?  It  is  a  layer  of  flint  looking  as  regular  as  a  line  of 
dark-coloured  brick  placed  in  a  white  brick  wall  by  a  mason. 
How  came  iiint  to  be  formed  in  layers  f  Is  this  layer  of  fiint 
found  in  every  cliff  of  chalk  ?  Is  the  fiint  whole,  or  broken  ? 
If  broken,  what  shattered  it  ?  Below  this  layer  of  fiint  you 
find  two  other  lines  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  These  lines  run 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  keep  about  seven  feet  apart  from 
each  other  for  many  miles.  They  do  not  look  like  flint :  what 
are  they  ?  They  are  seams  of  marl.  What  is  marl  ?  What  is 
a  seam  r  How  came  seams  of  marl  into  the  chalk.  As  you 
whirl  onward,  you  find  that  both  the  layer  of  flint  and  the 
seams  of  marl  break  off  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly  begin  again 
lower  down  in  the  cutting  or  section.  How  is  this  ?  Has 
any  portion  of  this  rock  ever  sunk  ?  or  has  some  other  portion 
of  It  been  thrown  up,  so  as  to  disturb  the  continuance  of  these 
layers  ?  If  so,  what  force  could  have  occasioned  the  dis- 
turbance ? 

As  soon  as  you  And  yourself  through  the  Mbbstbam  Tunnel 
the  daylight  shows  that  yeu  are  in  a  completely  new  rock. 
What  is  that  stone  ?  YHiy  is  it  called  Firestone  ?  Has  it  any 
other  name?  Is  it  always  found  under  the  chalk?  Oa 
leaving  Reioatb  station  you  come  to  Rbdhxll.  The  hill  on 
each  hand  consists  of  oifierent  coloured  sands,  layer  upon 
layer.  What  are  these  sands  ?  Why  are  they  called  Shanklia 
sands?    How  is  it  that  these  sa&di  are  fovid  here,  at  SAmUiimf 
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in  the  Iile  of  Wight,  Lti§him-Sumar^  and  new  iN^lmMulf, 
in  Bedfordshire  ?  Before  you  reech  Hoklsv  you  ride  through 
flats  abounding  in  clsjs  and  sands,  which,  as  the  cuttinjp 
show,  furnish  fuller's  eartbf  and  even  iron  ore.  What  u 
fuUei^s  earth  ?  What  is  an  ore  ?  How  came  iron  to  be  fonned 
in  these  sands  ?    Is  iron  found  in  all  aanda }    Why  not } 

•At  HoaLVT  you  come  to  a  perfectly  new  series  of  rocks  con- 
sisting of  layers  of  day  and  aaad,  and  sandatonas  and  shales. 
This  ffroup  of  rooks  is  called  the  Wealden.  Why?  What  is 
shale  r  How  came  the  sandstones  at  BAiiOomiB  to  be,  some  in 
thin  layers  called  lamins,  and  others  in  thick  masses  calM 
beds  ?  What  caused  these  beds  to  dip  towards  the  north-east } 
But  as  soon  as  you  pass  the  riaduct,  you  find  that  the  Tory 
same  beds  din  towards  the  south-west.  How  is  this }  Bid  a 
force  from  below  push  up  these  beds  till  they  snapped  and  then 
fell  in  different  direcuons?  By  the  Tunnel  at  Hatwaud 
Hbatii,  ^ou  see  all  these  beds  of  dajr,  sand,  shale,  ftc,  ex- 
hibited in  a  deep  cutting.  In  this  neighbourhood  you  find 
Tilgate  stone,  called  calciferous  grit.  What  is  grit }  Why  is 
this  called  calciferous?  Is  this  like  the  rocks  at  Tohbkidob 
Wblm  and  HASTDfos?  How  is  il  that  the  shales  here  look 
like  those  of  ooal }  Is  it  likely  that  ooal  would  be  found  here } 
Why  not? 

At  St.  Johm's  CoMMoir,  you  paf  s  a  rock  that  is  crammed 
with  shells.  This  rock  is  called  Sutsez  marble.  Did  these 
sheUs  CTer  live  ?  What  kind  of  shells  are  they }  Are  they 
like  those  in  the  sea,  or  like  those  found  in  rivers  }  If  like 
those  of  rlrers,  is  it  likely  thst  an  immense  river  ever  flowed 
'n  this  district  ?  While  you  are  pondering  these  questions 
you  come  to  Stokbpound  Gate,  near  Hvustpbiipoikt,  and  tou 
a  gam  enter  the  Tery  saods  which  you  left  at  Kbioatb  station. 
How  is  this  }  Did  these  sands  ever  form  one  continuous  bed  ? 
If  so,  how  came  they  to  be  separated  ?  How  came  the  rocks 
of  TiLOATB  Forest  to  rise  between  them  )  And  now  obsbbts 
that,  as  soon  as  you  paas  through  these  sands,  you  again' enter 
the  white  chalk,  as  it  ^ou  were  going  back  from  Rbouill  to 
London,  instead  of  bemg  on  your  way  to  Bbjohton. 

You  haye  now  reached  Bbiohtow.  Look  about  you.  Take 
a  walk  on  the  sea- shore  near  Kbicp  Town.  Look  towards 
RoTTiMODBAN.  Close  to  the  water  aide  jou  find  a  low  cliff 
or  bank  of  chalk.  Resting  on  this  wall  of  chalk  you  find  a 
large  and  somewhat  thick  mass  of  loose  soil,  abounding  with 
shingle,  and  large  round  stones,  called  boulders.  What  are 
these  stones  ?  Are  they  flints }  No.  Are  thev  granite,  like 
the  stones  that  pave  the  streets  of  London  ?  If  so,  how  came 
thev  to  Bbiohtom  }  Where  did  they  come  from  ?  The  granite 
rocks  nearest  to  Brighton  sre  either  in  Cornwall  or  at  Abbb- 
DBBN  in  Scotland.  Did  the  sea  bring  these  granite  stones 
from  Cobnwall?  Will  their  colour  help  us  to  sscertain 
whether  they  come  Irom  Cobnwall,  or  from  Scotland  ?  Did 
the  present  sea  bring  them }  If  so  how  is  it  that  they  are  much 
higher  than  the  high  water-mark  }  Was  there  once  a  sea  higher 
than  the  present }  Was  thii  the  beach  of  that  ancient  sea  ?  How 
did  the  sea  change  its  level }  Did  the  sea  retire  and  sink  }  or 
did  the  land  rise  ?  How  could  this  be  ?— But,  look  higher  up. 
Resting  upon  this  ancient  sea-beach,  you  find  a  high  clifl^  con- 
sisting altogether  of  clay.  What  clay  is  this  ?  Is  it  the  same 
clay  that  tou  payed  st  Mew  Cross }    Why  is  it  called  the  Ele- 

{hsnt  Bed  }  Did  elephants  ever  live  in  this  neighbourhood^ 
f  so,  what  was  the  climate  of  this  region  at  that  time  ? 

On  your  return  to  London,  put  all  these  questions  together, 
and  try  to  obtain  some  intelligible  truths  out  of  them.  Be- 
think yourself  of  the  journey  that  you  have  made.  You  haye 
begun  and  ended  your  excursion  in  a  deep  bed  of  clay,  at  Nbw 
Cnosa  and  at  Xbmp  Town.  You  have  passed  through  two 
Tocka  of  chalk,  one  between  Cbotdon  and  Mbbstbam,  and  the 
other  at  Clayton- hill,  near  Bbiohton.  You  haye  crossed 
two  beds  of  Shanklin  sanda,  one  at  Redhill,  and  the  other 
near  Hubstpbrpoint.  You  have  travelled  through  two  beds 
of  what  are  called  Wealden  rocks,  one  near  Hayward  Heath, 
dipping  to  the  north-east;  and  the  other,  near  Balcombe,  dip- 
pizK  to  the  south-west. 

Now,  sum  up  all  theae  hints  of  information,  and  compare 
the  facts  that  you  have  marked.  From  New  Cross  to  Hay- 
ward  Heath,  you  have  had,  1  Cla^,  2  Chalk,  3  Shanklin  sands, 
4  Wealden  rocks.  From  the  yiaduct  near  Balcombe,  you 
have  had  again,  4  Wealden  rocks,  3  Shanklin  sands,  2  Chalk, 
1  Cl«y.    Het«  it  pviMt  r^^oUri^  ;  1«  2,  3, 4  :  i  4»  3,  2, 1. 


The  BiMce  in  the  middle  is  called  by  geologist!,  sntidiuL 
What  is  that }  what  are  the  facts  deyeloped  by  sn  sntJcUnil) 
On  what  theory  is  an  anticlinal  founded  f 

Thia  process  of  observing,  recording,  conqMSung,  tad  qwi- 
tioning,  is  the  surest  way  by  which  you  can  become  a  (eolofiiL 
The  proper  and  full  answer  to  th'  se  yarious  questieni  csasot  be 
obtained  without  some,  and  perhapa  large,  acquainfinff  witb 
the  geological  writings  of  men  who  have  labmired  bird  ud 
long,  both  mechanically  and  scientifically,  among  the  viriou 
rocks  of  which  our  globe  is  composed. 

Explanation  ov  bomb  Hauo   Wobos   in  tbb  pbicidi>o 

Lbmon. 

Gioftyv,  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  ff  and  jm,  *tud 
signify  tAs^artk,  and  an  oeeomnt  or  descriptiom i  it  therefore  mv^ 
an  meamnt  of  (At  sortA  ss  regards  i's  siruetore,  aod  the  difcreat 
ehangrs  which  it  has  undergone  in  the  course  of  its  fomuiios* 

/VmmI,  is  d'  rived  from  a  L««in  word  fonUu^  which  signiSM 
ihmiomtjbe  Atp  out  of  tAt  ground ,  it  Is  now  restricted  to  crguiie 
remains  ;  that  t»,  the  pel  rifted  rcmaias  of  beings  that  w«t  smi 
potaeoeed  of  life. 

CVystattssrf,  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  csrystoifai,  which  tigu- 
fies  MS ;  it  is  applied  to  the  regular  forms  which  bodies  imm 
when  thev  are  cooled  after  having  been  in  a  U^^ali  stats  fisatki 
action  of  heat, 

Grtmite^  is  derived  from  a  Latia  wordpvMofiM,  which  ligBtfif^ 
having  many  gramt ;  it  Is  applied  to  the  hardest  known  sto&e,  vhit^ 
is  composrd  of  oMarls./cltpar,  and  miea  or  honMmdi. 

Cairifftims,  Is  derived  fk«m  tww  Latin  woids,  sals  sad  />•> 
whi^h  sitcnify  eAatk  or  Um0,  and  to  amryi  II  thstefors  nctt* 
cAol<U6eort'wy,  or  Unu^btaring, 

Gni^  truin  the  S^xon  grittn,  meanina  rough  hard  parMti;  >> 
Is  appilvi  to  stones  adapted  for  griaolng,  paving,  and  bsiUiBg 
purpnaes. 

Bouiders,  detached  stones  rounded  by  trayelUng  in  *^^  *^ 
deposited  in  hollowa  fumed' bjr  water. 

Owerte,  i«  a  crysulline  substance  eompoeedef  oxygea  sad  siliesa. 

^sltpor,  is  a  erysuUiae  sabstaase  eomposed  of  aaod,  ^ji  ^> 
and  p  »t«iih. 

IfiM,  is  a  subsUnce  which  glitters  like  silver,  sad  is  dirtsib.* 
into  verj  thin  plates  or  leaves ;  it  is  eomposed  ef  liat,  *^h 
magnesia,  and  oaide  of  iron. 

liombkmde,  a  dark  er  vstalline  substance,  composed  of  sluais^ 
flint,  niMKnesia,  and  oaide  of  iron. 

Gecguotg,  though  it  d'cs  not  occur  in  the  lessen,  is  s  tf 
ftriiKriy  applied  to  the  sciciioe  of  Geology;  it  eomss  froB  t«« 
(irrek  words,  gt  and  awosis,  which  signify  OU omrih  and  hm/oy^* 
it  thcref  re  means  a  KnoicUdge  oftkttarthnM  regards  its  ttnicturf. 
and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  its  formatioa,  o^  i^ 
arrived  at  its  present  state.  Of  the  two  \%  k  bettsr  ie  ks  > 
than  a  GseloyMl. 


LESSONS  IN  FRBNCH.— NO.UL 
By  Professor  Louu  FAaQtrsLLB,  LLJ>. 

BaonoN 


Fomi  ooNjuoATioNa  OP  y] 

1.  Thb  four  classee  or  coi^ugationa,  into  whieh  the  Ffta^ 
verbs  are  divided,  are  distinguished  by  the  endings  ef  w 
present  of  the  infinitive  [}  44].  The  first  conjugation  endia 
xr;  as  chanter,  to  mm^;  donner,  Is  fsse;  paner,  *  V^'* 
chercher,  to  $$$k. 

The  spcond  conjugation  enda  in  im ;  aa,  cbMr,  U  ihtntki 
punir,  to  pmaUh  s  munir,  to  proHd.  ;  finir,  UJkM, 

The  termination  of  the  infinitive  of  the  regtUar  verbs  of  Utf 
third  conjugation,  ii  xyoia;  as,  devoir,  fs  awe;  recevoir,  || 
r#oriM;  that  of  the  irregular  verbs  is  otn,  as  yaloir,  t»  ' 
%porth. 

The  fourth  coi^ugation  ends  ia  aa ;  aa,  iwmif,  t9  f^^* 
fendre,  to  mM;  tendre,  to  v*  \t€k  ;  yendra,  to  satf. 

2.  A  verb  preceded  by  s.. other  yerb  (other  than  thesnsl^ 
oiics  ayoir  and  Atre),  or  by  a  prepoaition  (other  than  en),  ^ 
put  in  the  present  of  the  innnltive. 

II  vatravalUeroallPs.  AtopeAvtowartsptoresd. 

3.  In  French,  yerba  are  often  connected  with  others  byp^^ 
positioi^  not  aaawering  literally  to  thoae  whieh  aeoeiap*Bf 
the  aame  yerba  in  Soriish.  They  ateo  oAan  ooaae  toT^ 
without  prepoaitiona.  The  student  will  find  ia  f  139,  snd  tAs 
foUowm^  sections  of  the  Second  Part,  liato  of  Tcrbs,  with  ^ 
prepositions  which  they  xequin  afUf  them. 
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4«  The  foUowtng  idioma  are  foUolred  by  the  preposition  de 
when  they  oome  before  ft  verb :  (f  132)  a^oir  beiiein,  to  umnt ; 
avoir  coutiuae,  to  i$  ^ceuttomsdt  ftvoir  demein,  to  mtrnd^  to 
iui§n ;  ftToir  eavie,  to  M^vo  a  wi»k^  a  donro;  avoir  honte,  to  ho 
ttohamodi  avoir  inteDtion*  or,  Tintentioii,  to  intond;  avoir  le 
tempSi  to  htmo  tim$  or  Uiouros  avoir  le  oourage,  to  hav$  eourago; 
avoir  peur,  to  b$  afraid:  avoir  raiaon,  to  ho  right;  avoir  regret, 
toroproii  avoir  tort,  to  ho  wrong  i  avoir  sujet,  to  havoroaoom 
avoir  aoin,  to  toko  omro. 

Cat  enfiuit  a  bwein  de  dormir.      21ktf  cMbf  foontt  to  tlM^p. 

Yons  avM  honte  de  eoulr.  Fottane  utAavMd  <2^  nmndv* 

BasmcB  of  Examplbs. 


JJdoe  yo«  an^hbiff  to  oa^f 

I  ham  nolhktg  to  oaif. 

Mao  pour  tister  mMiHff  to  writet 

She  hat  two  UUero  to  torite. 

Hat  the  time  to  wrUe  then  f 

She  doet  notdetign  to  write  (htm. 

She  doet  not  intmd  to  write  them. 

She  hat  nodetire  to  write  them. 

Are  you  qflrxtd  to  dance  f 

lamnotathamedtodtmce. 

Your  eoutin  it  right  to  go  out. 

Doyounottakeoaretowritel 

Matiegoutheoouragetogotothewart 


Xaroher,  to  uutt. 
Hen,  m.  Manh. 
Ne-^tB,  nathiitg. 
Paipe,  f .  page. 
Seise,  tixUen. 
TravaUler,  to  work^Ubor. 


Aves  vooe  qnelqee  ehoee  k  dire  P 
Je  n'el  rien  h  dire. 
Yotre  Msar  a'a-t«Ue  rien  k  tfortre  7 
fiUe  a  deux  lettna  k  Asrire. 
A.-t-eUe  le  temps  de  les  ^rire  ? 
Kile  n*a  pea  desaein  de  les  ^rire. 
Bile  n'a  pas  rintentlon  de  les  eerlre. 
Clle  n*a  pan  envie  de  les  dorlre. 
Avez  Toos  pear  de  danierr 
Je  n'ai  pes  honte  de  denser. 
Votre  coosin  a  raison  de  sortir. 
N'ayei  voos  pas  soln  d'^rlre? 
Aves  yoiu  le  courage  d*aller  k  la 
gaerre, 

EXBBOISB  39. 

AeiieCer,  to  &iif .  Vaire,  to  matt, 

Chan^  BL  Jidd.  Fatlgii^,  -«,  lireri 

Denser,  to  donee  CKsette,  f. 

De  bonne  heore,  earig,  Jaillet,  m.  July, 

Dormir,  to  ileg».  Join,  m.  June. 

Ecrire,  to  isrtte.  Lire^  to  read. 

1.  Yotre  belle-xn^e  a-t-elle  quelque  chose  k  faire  ?  2.  Elle 
n'a  Hen  k  faire.  8.  A-t-elle  deux  pages  b  tfcrire  ?  4.  Non, 
Monsieiir,  elle  n'en  a  qu'une.  6.  Avez  reus  Tintention  de  lire 
cette  gazette?  6.  Otiij  Madame,  j'ai  Vintention  de  la  lire. 
7.  Avez  vous  raison  d  acheter  an  habit  de  velours  }  8.  J'ai 
raison  d'en  acheter  un.  9.  Yotre  i>etite  fiUe  a- 1- elle  besoin  de 
dormir  ?  10.  Oai,  Monsieur,  elle  a  besoin  de  dormir,  elle  est 
fatigu^.  11.  Ave*  vous  peur  de  tomber?  12.  Je  n'ai  pas 
peur  de  tomber.  13.  Le  lardinier  a-t-il  le  temps  de  travailler 
dans  les  champs  ?  14.  11  n'a  pas  envie  de  travailler  dans  les 
ohampe.  16,  Voa  ohamps  soat  ila  auaai  grands  que  lea  miens  ? 
16.  lis  soat  ploa  grands  que  les  v6tres.  17.  Aves  vous  honte 
de  marcher?  18.  Je  n'ai  pas  honte  de  marcher,  mais  J'ai 
hoote  de  danser.  19.  Quel  i%e  a  votre  fits  ?  20.  H  a  seize 
ana.  21 .  Avons  nous  le  deux  mars  on  le  cinq  juin  ?  22.  Koos 
avona  le  vingt^huit  joillet.  23.  Est  il  midi  ?  24.  Kon,  Mon- 
sieur, il  n'est  pas  encore  midi,  il  n'est  que  onie  heures  et 
demie.    26»  H  eat  encore  de  bonne  heure. 

ExaacisB  40. 

1.  What  haa  your  brother-in-law  to  do  ?  2.  He  baa  lettera 
to  write.  3.  Doea  he  want  to  work  ?  4.  Yes,  Sir,  he  wants 
to  work.  6,  Boea  he  intend  to  read  my  book  ?  6.  Hie  doea 
not  intend  to  read  your  book,  he  haa  no  time.  7.  la  your 
sister  ashamed  to  wuk  ?  8.  My  aister  is  not  aahamed  to  walk, 
but  my  brother  is  ashamed  to  dance.  9.  Haa  your  cousin 
anything  to  aay }  10.  My  cousin  haa  nothing  to  aay,  idie  ia 
afraid  to  apeak  (jtaritr),  11.  Is  it  late?  12.  No,  Mladam,  it 
ia  not  late,  it  ia  early,  13.  Have  you  a  wish  to  read  my  aister'a 
letter  (f.)  ?  14.  Have  you  the  courage  to  go  to  the  war  ?  16, 
I  have  not  the  courage  to  go  to  the  war.  16.  Is  your  sister 
right  to  bay  »  silk  dress  (f.)  ?  17.  Yes,  Sir,  she  is  right  to 
buy  one.  18.  Doea  that  ehild  want  to  aleep?  19.  No»  Sir^ 
that  child  doea  not  want  to  sleep,  he  ia  not  tired,  20.  Haa 
your  brother's  gardener  a  wish  to  work  in  my  garden?  21. 
He  haa  a  wish  to  work  in  idmt)  mine.  22.  How  old  ia  that 
child?  23.  That  child  ia  ten  yeara  old.  24.  What  ia  the  day 
of  the  month  ?  26.  It  ia  the  ninth  of  March.  26,  Axe  you 
afraid  to  walk  ?  27.  I  am  not  afraid  to  walk,  but  I  am  tired. 
28.  Have  you  time  to  read  my  brother's  book  ?  29.  I  have 
time  to  read  his  book.  30.  Haa  the  joiner  a  wish  to  apeak  ? 
31.  He  haa  a  wiah  to  work  and  to  read.  32.  Is  your  aon  afiraid 
of  falling )  33.  He  ia  not  afraid  of  falling,  but  he  ia  afraid  of 
WOifciDgl    34,  What  o'clock  ia  it  ?    35.  ft  ia  twelve. 


Sbotioh  XXI, 

1.  The  expressions  avoir  besoin,  to  want ;  avoir  aoin,  to  ttiko 
oairo ;  avoir  honte,  to  ho  athamtd ;  avoir  peur,  to  ht  ajraid,  re- 
quire also  the  preposition  de  before  a  noun.  Those  idioms 
mean  literally,  to  have  need,  to  have  cart,  &c. 

Aves  vons  besoin  de  voire  frtoe  ?  Do  gou  wnU  your  hroOierf 

J'ai  soin  de  mes  effete.  /  take  care  qf  my  Vdngt. 

11  a  honte  de  sa  condnlte.  Be  it  ashamed  </  hit  oonduet. 

Elle  a  pear  da  chlen.  She  it  ofrokd  <\f  the  dog. 

2.  As  these  expressions  require  the  preposition  de  before 
their  object,  they  will,  of  course,  require  the  same  preposition 
before  the  pronoun  representing  that  object. 

J^ai  besoin  de  roos.  /  wmt  you. 

J'ai  soin  de  lai.  /  take  care  </  him, 

De  qal  avez  toos  besoin  ?  Whom  do  you  wmt  t 

De  qaoi  at-elle  besoio  ?  What  doet  the  uxmtt 

3.  When  the  object  is  not  a  person,  and  has  been  mentioned 
before,  the  pronoun  en  takes  the  place  of  the  preposition  de, 
and  that  of  the  pronoun  representmg  the  object. 

Aves  TOOS  besoin  de  votre  dieval  ?         Do  you  wtnt  your  hone  f 
J'en  ai  besoin.  /  wmt  it. 

4.  The  expressions  ^e  iltchd,  to  ho  torry  \  dtre  ^tonn^  to  ho 
attOHtthodi  6tre  content,  to  ho  toiitfiod^  require  the  preposition 
de  before  a  noun  or  pronoun  [}  88 j. 

Je  sais  l]loh4  de  son  mallieur.  /  am  torry /br  hit  rnkf/brtuno. 

Je  sols  ^lonad  de  sa  oondvite.         Ian  aotoidthed  at  hit  ootuhtet, 
Je  sais  oontent  de  Ini.  lam  jpleated  teith  him. 

6.  Btre  fftch^  in  the  sense  of  to  ^#  ongry,  requires  the  pre- 
position centre. 
Voos  (tee  ttch^  eontre  moL  Ton  art  angry  wUh  mo, 

6.  For  rules  on  the  government  of  adjectives,  see  }  87,  and 
following  Sections. 


Rbsuxb 


OT  EXAUPLBS. 


Aves  vous  besoin  d'arf^t  ? 

J'ai  besoin  d'ari^ent. 

Je  n*en  ai  pas  befoin  [R.  8]. 

En  aret  Toas  besoin  f 

J'en  ai  besoin,  et  mon  IHre  en  a 

besoin  aossl. 
Aves  voas  besoin  de  votre  IMret 
J'sl  besoin  de  kd.* 
De  quoi  aves  voos  besoin  ? 
J'ai  besoin  d'lui  dictioooaire. 
Aves  voos  soin  de  votre  Uvro  ? 
J'en  ai  rain. 

Avez  vous  soin  de  votre  p^  ? 
J'ai  soin  de  lul.* 

Votre  trkr^  est  il  flich^  eontre  mol  ? 
II  est  fieh^  oontre  votre  toeor. 
Aves  voos  pear  de  ee  ohien  ? 
J'en  ai  pear. 
De  qai  aves  vons  bontot 
Je  n'ai  bonte  de  pesseaae. 
Aves  voos  besoin  deqoelqaaohose  ? 
Je  n'ai  besoin  de  rien. 


Do  you  wmt  money? 

T  want  money. 

I  do  not  want  any. 

Doyouwantanyf 

twmttome,  and  my  trothanoaidt 

oome  too. 
Do  you  wmd  your  bivlherf 
I  MOM  Mm. 
Whatdoyouwatdt 
I  wamt  a  dictionary. 
Do  you  lake  care  at  your  hook  f 
I  take  care  qf  it. 
Do  you  take  care  qf  your/tUhert 
I  take  care  of  him. 
Tsyottr brother  angry  toM  mef 
He  it  angry  with  your  titter, 
Areyouqfiraidqftkltdogf 
lam  afraid  of  him, 
Qf  whgm  are  you 
lamaekamadi/fwkody, 
Doyouwtntaaylhingt 
I  want  nothing. 


EXBBOIBB  41. 

Beaoin,  m.  tranf ,  need.    Fatign^, -«,i0eary,lfre(l  Parler ,  to  tprnOt, 
Ooodoite,  r.  oonduet.      Garvoe,  m.  boy.  Beposer,  toreif. 

Domestiqve,  m.  tonwnL  Jemauhoimmio,m,  young  Soin,  m.  ears. 
Eflbta,  m.  Udngt,  dothet.     smb.  TravaUler,  to  isorik. 

Etonn6, -«,  ostonlsfteil.  Llie,tot«id.  YienZtOid. 

Fleh^,  -^  torry t  angry, 

1.  Qui  a  beaoin  de  pain^  2.  Peraoime  n'en  a  beaoiiu  8. 
N'avea  voua  paa  beaoin  de  votre  domeatique }  4.  Onit  Hon* 
sieur,  j'ai  besoin  de  lui.*  6.  Yotre  jardinier  ti^'UH  aoin  d* 
votre'^ardin  ?  6.  Qui,  Madame,  il  en  a  soin.  7.  A«t«ilbian 
soin  de  son  vieun  phn }  -8.  Qui,  Monaieur,  il  a  bien  aoin  de 
lui.  9.  Yotre  gargon  m-t^il  honte  de  aa  ecoiduite  )  10.  Oai* 
Monaieur,  11  en  a  honte.  11.  Aves  vous  peur  de  ce  eheval-ei 
ou  de  celtti-lk?  12.  Je  n'ai  peur  ni  de  celui-d  ni  de  eelui* 
lb.  18.  Notre  domeatiqne  a*t-il  soln  de  voa  effete }  14.  H  en 
a  bien  soin.  16,  Aves  voua  peur  de  parler  on  de  lire?  18.  Je 
n'ai'  peur  ni  de  parler  ni  de  lire.  17.  Btea  voua  tftonnd  da 
cette  affaire }  18.  Je  n'en  suia  pas  ^tonn^  19.  En  Mea  voua 
flehtf?    20.  Oui,  Monaiear,  J'en  suia  bien  llchrf,    21.  Avas 

•  Tlie  word  tn  skoold  be  avslded  as  maoh  as  possible  In  relatiOB  te 
persons. 


IM 
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rmaiadtr,  md  m  on. 


Toui  bMoin  de  ee  gar^on  ?    22.  Oni,  Madame,  j'ai  beaoin  da  | 

loi.    28.  M'avas  TOtia  paa  beaoin  de  aon  livre  }    24.  Jea'en  I  dhriaor.    ma  prinei^  ia  obfioaaly^  mvlteltha  decuBaink 


be  the  nuibaror  dpbmbtk 


ai  paa  beaoin.  25.  ATea  Tona  envie  de  traTailler  on  de  lire } 
26.  Je  n'ai  enyie  ni  de  travaiUer  ni  de  lire,  j'ai  eiine  de  me 
repoaer  car  Je  auia  iadgu^ 

ExxBOiaa  42. 

1.  Do  yon  want  your  aerrant?    2.  Tea,  Sir,  I  want  him. 

8.  Doea  your  brother-in-law  want  yon  }    4.  He  wanta  me  and 

my  brother.*    6.  Doea  he  not  want  money }    6.  He  doea  not 

want  money,  he  baa  enough.    7*  I*  jour  brother  aorry  for  hia 

conduct  i    8.  He  ia  very  aorry  fo^  hia  oondoet  and  very  angry 

against  yon.    9.  Does  he  take  good  (Mm)  care  of  hia  booha } 

10.  He  takea  good  care  of  them.     11.  How  many  Tolnmea 

has  he )   12.  He  haa  more  than  you,  he  haa  more  than  twenty. 

13.  What  doea  the  young  man  want?     14.    He  wanta  hja 

dothea.    16.  Do  you  want  to  reat  (vout  nrpoatr) }    16.  Ia  not 

your  brother  astonished  at  this  ?    17.  He  is  astonished  at  it. 

18.  Have  you  a  wish  to  read  your  brother's  books?    19.  I 

hare  a  wish  to  read  them,  but  I  have  no  time.    20.  Have  ^on 

time  to  work?    21.  I  have  time  to  W^k,  but  I  hare  no  tune 

to  read.    22.  Doea  the  young  brother  take  care  of  hia  things  ? 

23.  He  takea  good  care  of  them.    24.  Ia  that  little  boy  afraid 

of  the  dog  ?    26.  He  ia  not-  afraid  of  the  dog,  he  ia  afraid  of 

the  horse.     26.  Do  you  want  bread  ?    27.  I  do  not  want  any. 

28.  Are  you  pleased  with  your  brother'a  conduct?     29.  I  am 

pleased  with  it.    80.  Haa  your  brother  a  wiah  to  read  my 

book  ?    31.  He  ha^  no  deaire  to  read  your  book,  he  ia  weary. 

32.  Is  that  young  man  angry  with  you  or  with  hia  friet*  U } 

33.  He  ia  neither  angry  with  me  nor  with  hia  frienda  ?  34. 
Do  you  want  my  dictionary  ?  36. 1  want  your  dictionary  and 
your  brother'a. 


of  notation ;  for  if  to  place  aphem  on  the  right  ef  sajr  pna 

number  ia  to  Iiiuijhbu  Its  valne  in  n  tenfold  prapertioa,  tkis  to 

ent  tbem  off  will  be  to  diainlBh  ita  vahw  hi  the  aaaa  proponks. 

KiAXTLsa :  Difida  9e76MSSl  by  90 ;  and,  142857100  kf  7MI. 

Difiaor  9v0)  967«M82^1  dividend 
Qnodent     1097a986-«l  remainder. 


Divisor  7v000 


)  I42857v 


100  dividend 


LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC— No.  X. 

RULB  OF  BIMPLB  my  lSlO^-< Continued), 
If  the  diviaor  to  any  propoacd  dividend  happtns  to  oonaiat  of  any 
one  of  the  nine  digits,  followed  by  one  dplkar,  or  any  number  of 
cipben ;  then  divide  according  to  the  following  rule :~ 

Rule  2.— Place  the  divisor  and  dividend  aa  dhreeted  hi  Rule  1, 
and  mark  off  with  a  turned  comaMi  the  dpher  or  dphera  contained 
In  the  divisor,  and  rimilariy  an  equal  number  of  fignrea,  to  the 
right,  from  the  fignrea  contahied  hi  the  dividend ;  then  divide  the 
liguras  of  the  dividend  which  remain  to  the  left  by  the  significant 
figure  of  the  divisor,  according  to  Rule  1.  If  there  be  any  remain- 
der when  tfaia  division  is  performed,  annex  to  it,  on  the  right,  the 
figures  which  were  cut  o(i  from  the  dividend,  and  yon  will  have 
the  complete  remainder  which  belongs  to  the  complete  divisor.  If 
there  be  no  remainder  in  dividing  by  the  significant  figure  of  the 
divisor,  then  the  figures  i»hicb  were  cut  off  from  the  dividend  con- 
stitute the  complete  remainder  belonging  to  the  complete 
divisor. 

The  reaaon  of  cutting  off  the  dphera  from  the  right  of  the 
diviaor,  and  the  anme  number  of  figurm  from  the  right  of  the 
dividend  hi  thia  rule,  ia  founded  on  the  following  prindplea : — 1. 
J[f  ik*  divitor  mnd  dividend  ke  hoik  divided  if  ike  tame  nnm6cr, 
their  fmoHenttriU  be  mm^Utmred^  that  ia,  it  will  be  the  same  after 
this  division  as  before.     For  example,  if  we  divide  1728  by  8,  we 

ahaU  have  the  same  quotient  as  if  we  divided  eadi  by  4,  a^d  then  ST^^l^L^y^  !!?'  ".L^"^*??  ^^^'^^^^^  Ti 
found  the  quotient  •?  the  results  ;  because  1728-r4  -  432,  and  S^|i JS^J^^Jl'tff?.:!'^^  ^  *»■?*"*  "^jtl 
8-r4«2,  whence  432-r2«2165  but  1728 -r  8-216  alao,    Sl^l^?'*  \'"  ^Y!^£?^  "^^  "^ 

the  same  quotient  aa  before.    In  Ufce  mamier,  78,000 -r  6,000  »    "^  ^"JIi!7^S!^  *"  **^4?P7^?  j' ^'^'^   ^^ 

13 ;  for  78  thousands  divided  by  6  thousands  give  13  for  the  quo-  ,  J^  ^jSSh  ^J"^^^^  *^  ^S^  ••^  «^ 
tient.     2,^emymmberef^henvrfi9ur%beeui^f^ma   ^' ^*Tf?^  "u*™!?^  ^^^^'^  • '''•  ^ 

the  fweltml,  which  arieee  from  dividing  thai  given  nmnSlr,  kg  a  J^*^"  "^  ^  ^^^  ^  *?•  «»*»P>«  ^^di  of  them  is  ncsitft  » 
nwmber  cem^oeed  ^f  uniig  (or  en#)  an^  as  many  eiphen  are 
there  in  the  number  (if  e^her$  or  JIgttrm  cut  q^.  First,  cnttfaig 
one  figure  off  a  number  to  the  right,  ia  dividing  it  by  10 ;  for 
example,  to  divide  3478  by^lO  is  to  cut  off  one  figuie,  thus:  347^8, 
In  which  347  ia  the  quotient,  and  8  ia  the  remainder.  Agam,  cut- 
ting two  flgurea  off  a  number  to  the  right  is  dividing  it  by  100 ; 
for  example,  to  divide  3478  by  100  is  to  cnt  off  two  figures,  thus  : 
34^78,  hi  which  34  is  the  quotient,  and  78  is  the  remafaider.  Nbxt, 
cutting  three  figurm  off  a  number  to  the  right  ia  dividing  it  by 
1000;  for  example,  to  divide  3478  by  1000  ia  to  out  off  three 

figurea,  thua:  3^478,  hi  whidi  3  ia  the  quotient,  and  478  the 

^^»— ^f— ~— ^^— ^^^^ 

•  Bsptst  the  prsposltion  tf#. 


Qnotient       20408-1100  reasaindcr 

In  the  fint  of  theae  examplee,  you  mark  off  with  a 
the  dpher  or  0  hi  the  divisor,  and  the  first  figwe  1|  lo  tki 
right,  hi  the  divhiend  ;  thia  ia  equivalent  to  dhriding  botk  iMea 
•ad  dividend  by  10.  Ton  now  divide  the  remshiiag  ifva 
98765432  to  the  left,  hi  the  dividend,  by  the  diviior  9,  seoodhg 
to  Role  1 ;  thna,  you  obtdn  the  quotient  10973936,  and  reBuisdcr 
8 ;  to  this  remainder,  you  annex  the  figure  1,  wfaJch  wm  cat  tf • 
and  you  have  the  complete  remahider  81.  Thedtvieien  nsy  lov 
be  corraeU J  rtpieaenud,  thna : — 

90  W 

In  the  eecood  example,  you  foUow  the  aaase  rule;  that  kjt^ 
cut  off  three  dphera  hi  the  divisor,  and  three  figures  in  tbe  diriM 
and  obtain  the  qnotient  aa  before,  which  ia  80406,  and  nmum^ 
1;  to  thiel,  annex  the  three  figurm  cut  off  firom  the  divided,  11^ 
you  have  tbe  complete  reiaahidar  1 100.  The  di  viaian  amy  aw  bi 
preperiy  lepreeented  thna :« 

1428&7100_y^^Ug  ^  204ogU 
7000  1»  ^  "*'*^ 

In  thia  aecond  enpreedon,  the  qnotient  of  1100  by  7000,  dikk 
ia  the  fractional  expiceaioo  of  the  leBsalnder,  la  not  dteied  ianlw 
by  dividing  both  of  ita  porta  by  100,  that  la,  by  cnttng^off  t« 
dphera  from  eech. 

BxBBciaBa. 

1.  Divide  123466  by  80;  876643  by  900;  and  202037600  bf 
60000. 

2.  rind  the  foUowing  quotienta :  698986000-=-7000 ;  654S88800M 
•faOOOO ;  and  428571428671-^900090. 

When  the  divisor  to  any  given  dividend  eoudala  of  seven!  H' 
nifioent  fignree  than  proceed  aceordhigto  the  foUovriag  rule  :— 

Rule  3.— Make  a  table  of  the  multiplea  or  piodacU  id  ^ 
divleor  by  eech  of  the  nhMdigite,  1,2,8,4,6,6,  7,8,9.  Tha 
Bsay  be  done  dther  by  maltlplyhig  the  divisor  by  eaeh  of  tbeatfin 
aeparstdy ,  and  mbulating  the  rmulta ;  or  it  asay  be  done  bj  sd^ 
the  divisor  to  itself,  then  to  this  sum,  and  agahi  to  tbissadci^ 
sncocsdvesum,  tiU  iu  prodnct  of  nme  times  has  been  obtstad  bf 
this  addition.  You  wiU  know  whether  the  table  obtained  by  tbii 
means  is  correct  by  the  (act  that  when  you  add  the  divimr  to  tte 
product  by  9,  the  Bum,  If  correet,  wtU  be  the divleor  itaelf,witkt 
dpher  annexed.  You  now  mark  tbe  pbcea  for  the  dhriser,  ^' 
dead,  and  quotient,  by  pUdng  on  each  elde  of  the  dividia4  i 
etmight  or  curved  bar,  like  an  mverted  pamnf hnda    tbt 


the  number  compoeed  of  theee  figurm,  which  for  the  «be  d 
brevity  we  sbaU  call  the  dMdbMN;  then,aathU;MdiWdhaa^* 
tahu  the  divisor  aa  often  aa  ill  multiple  just  fonnd,  put  tbe  £git 
which  answers  to  the  multiple  hi  tbe  quotient,  end  the  maltvh 
itself  under  the  fint  dividuumt  aubtmet  the  fornwr  firoa  da 
Utter,  and  to  the  reemhider  annex  tiie  next  figumof  tiiedividmaf 
this  will  be  tiie  second  dMfoum;  aacertafai  again  by  oomparisoadtk 
the  table  of  multiplea  which  of  them  ia  neaieat  to  thia  dividaan: 
then,  u  thia  feeomf  dividmim  oontahia  the  dirleor  aa  often  uiS* 
multiple  now  fonnd,  put  the  d^t  which  aaBwera  to  Afo  makiph 
m  the  quotient  (that  ia,  annex  it  to  the  fonner  figure  put  ia  the 
quotient),  and  tiie  multiple  Iteelf  under  tiie  aeoond  dividaaai 
aubtiiet  the  fimnarlrom  the  latter|«idto  the 


N 


IB 
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Um  nnt  figure  of  the  dividend  |  thif  will  be  the  third  dmduum ; 
end  with  £is  proceed  at  beforet  contioaing  the  proceit  antil  the 
last  figure  in  Uie  dividend  has  been  annexed  ;  the  remainder  ob- 
tained at  the  lait  itep  will  be  the  oomplete  remainder,  and  the  first 
fignre  in  the  quotient  with  those  succeadTel  j  annexed  will  be  tlie 
complete  quotient. 

if,  in  the  oonne  of  the  operation,  it  be  fonnd,  in  anjcase,  that  when 
the  next  figure  of  the  quotient  haa  been  annexed,  the  dividuum  thus 
obtained  ia  leia  than  the  divisor,  the  next  figure  of  the  quotient 
must  be  annexed,  and  the  next  to  that  again  in  succession,  nntil  a 
number  be  obtained,  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  diri^oi ,  lor  a 
divlduum.  Let  it  be  most  carefully  observed,  however,  that  for 
every  figure  of  the  dividend  thus  annexed,  a  figure  or  cipher  mutt 
be  put  in  the  quotient ;  that  is,  a  figure  when  the  dividnam  eon- 
tains  the  divisor,  and  a  cipher  when  it  does  not ;  the  reason  of  which 
is  plainly  as  follows :— that  unless  this  were  done  the  quotient  figures 
would  not  be  in  their  proper  places  reUcively  to  each  other  ac- 
cording to  the  decimal  system  of  notation.  It  is  evident,  indeed, 
that  in  the  esse  of  the  first  quotient  figure,  the  place  which  it  holds 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  number  o^figurcs  in  the  dividend 
which  follow  the  first  dividuum ;  for  thof  figures  decide  the  value 
of  die  first  quotient  figure  as  exemplified  in  Rule  1 ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  figures  of  the  quotient  must  take  their  successive  values  in  a 
tenfbld  decreasing  proportion  accordingly.  This,  however,  will 
be  best  illustrated  by  an  example. 

Example.— Divide  347658903  by  26. 

Divisor.  Dividend.    Qootient. 
26)  M7668903  (13371496 
26 
Table  of  Uultiplea  — 

of  the  Divisor.  87 

78 


96 
78 

186 
182 

"IS 
26 

1^ 
104 

234 

163 
156 


7  Remainder. 
MoOB  or  Opbaation. 

Here  yon  first  make  a  table  of  the  muitij^es  of  the  divisor,  by 
each  of  the  nine  digits,  as  exhibited  on  the  margin.  Having  then 
marked  out  theplaeea  for  divisor,  dividend,  and  quotient,  as 
directed,  the  first  two  figures  34  of  the  dividend  on  the  left  are 
found  sufllcient  to  contain  the  divisor,  and  are  therefore  called  the 
/IrH  dMhtmm;  on  consulting  the  table  of  multiples,  you  find  the 
nearest  multiple  to  34,  to  be  26;  yon  therefore  put  the  digit  1, 
which  answers  to  this  multiple  in  the  quotient,  and  the  multiple 
Itself  26,  under  34,  the  first  dividuum ;  subtracting,  you  find  the 
remainder  8  ;  to  thia  remainder,  annex  7,  the  next  figure  of  the 
dividend,  and  you  have  87,  for  the  §0cond  dividuum  f  consulting 
the  table  of  mnltipUse  again*  you  find  the  nearest  multiple  to  87,  to 
be  78 ;  yon  tberdTore  put  the  digit  3,  which  answers  to  this  mul- 
tiple in  the  quotient ;  that  is,  anncK  it  to  the  figure  1  already  put 
in  the  quotient,  and  put  the  multiple  itself  78,  under  87,  the 
aeeond  dividuttm ;  subtracting,  you  find  the  lemainder  9 ;  to  this 
remainder  annex  6,  the  next  figure  of  the  ^vidend,  and  you  have 
96  for  the  ikird  dimduum  ;  with  this  proceed  as  before,  nntU  you 
have  reached  the  last  dividuum  163,  which  produces  the  last  figure 
in  the  quotient  6,  and  gives  the  remainder  7.  Hence,  the  com- 
plete quotient  ia  13371496  and  the  remainder  7 ;  that  is,  the  num- 
ber 347658903  oontaiui  the  number  26,  so  many  as  13371496 
times,  with  a  remainder  of  7.  The  division  may  now  be  correctly 
repf  esented  as  foUows : — 


26 

78 
104 

'm 

166 
182 
208 
234 

1 

7 
7 

4 

7 

6 

7 

8 
9 

In  the  preceding  operation  it  is  useful  to  observe  that  as  there 
are  tnen  figures  in  the  dividend  after  the  flrH  dividuum  34, 
which  contains  the  divisor  1  time ;  therefore  by  annexing  §e9en 
ciphers  to  this  figure  you  have  the  number  10,000,000,  which 
shows  diat  the  divisor  26  is  contained  in  340,000,000  itn  miilion 
times.  Again,  as  there  are.ndr  figures  in  the  dividend,  after  the 
next  figure  7  in  it  has  been  annexed  to  the  remainder  8,  arising 
tkom  the  Jirtt  dividuum,  and  as  the  second  dividuum  contains  the 
divisor  3  times,  therefore,  by  annexing  Mix  ciphers  to  this  figure, 
you  have  the  number  3,000,000,  which  shows  that  the  divisor  26 
V  contained  in  87,000,000  three  mtilion  times.  Consequently  the 
divisor  26  is  contained  in 34 7,000,000,  the  first  part,of  the  dividend, 
13  mUliOH  times.  In  this  way  it  is  evident  that  we  might  proceed 
with  the  explanation,  obtaining  each  figure  step  by  step,  and  fixing 
its  place  in  the  quotient  until  the  whole  was  explained  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  proper  quotient  obtained,  aa  shown  in  tlie  pre- 
ceding operation. 

EXAMPLK  2.— Divide  62355847984  by  20306. 


Table  of  Multiples 
of  the  Divisor. 


Divisor.    Dividend,    anotient 
20306)  6235^7984  (8070809 


20306 

1 
2 
3 

DWIO 

40612 

143784 

60918 

142U2 

81224 

.4 

164279 
162448 

101530 

6 

6 
7 
8 

121836 

142142 

183184 
182764 

16244^ 

182764 

9 

430  Remainder. 

Modi  of  Ofsbatxon* 

Here,  as  in  the  former  example,  you  make  a  table  of  the  mn; 
tiples  of  the  divisor,  as  exhibited  on  the  margin.  Having  then 
marked  out  the  places  of  the  divisor,  dividend,  and  quotient,  you 
take  the  fint  Jive  figures  of  the  dividend,  as  the  Jirei  dnriduum; 
comparing  it  with  the  table  of  the  multiples  of  the  divisor,  you  find 
the  nearest  multiple  to  be  60918 ;  now,  putting  the  corresponding 
digit  3  in  the  quotient,  and  this  multiple  under  the  Jiret  dividuum 
62355,  you  subtract  and  find  the  remainder  1437 ;  to  this  re- 
mainder, annexing  8,  the  next  figure  in  the  dividend,  you  find  thac 
the  eecond  dividuum  14378  is  less  than  the  divisor ;  that  is,  it  does 
not  contain  the  divisor  even  ene  timet  you  accordingly  put  0  in 
the  quotient ;  that  is,  annex  0  to  the  first  figure  3  in  the  quotient, 
and  proceed  to  find  the  third  dividuum ;  by  annexing  the  next 
figure  4  of  the  dividend,  to  die  eecond  difviduum  14378,  which  must 
now  be  treated  as  a  remainder,  you  have  143784  as  the  Mini  dtet. 
duum  ;  comparing  this  with  the  table  of  the  multiples  of  the  diviso^ 
as  before,  you  find  the  nearest  multiple  to  be  142142 ;  now,  put^ 
ting  the  corresponding  digit  7  in  the  quotient,  and  this  multiple 
under  the  third  dividuum  143784,  you  subtract  and  find  the  re- 
mainder 1642 ;  with  thia  remainder,  and  the  rest  of  the  figures  of 
the  dividend,  proceed  as  above,  until  you  have  exhausted  all  the 
figures  of  the  dividend.  You  will  thus  obtain  the  quotient  3070809 
and  the  remainder  430.  Representing  this  division  In  the  usual 
manner,  we  have 


62355847984 


20306 


=3070809 


480 


S0309 


The  meaning  of  this  expression  Is,  therefore,  that  the  number  20306 
is  contained  in  the  number  62355847984,  so  many  as  3070809 

430 

times,  and  a  fraction  of  a  time  denoted  by  ^^^ 

EXKRCISBB. 

1.  Divide  all  the  numbers  contained  in  the  first  square  on  page 
58,  col.  1,  No.  4,  by  36 ;  and  the  quotienU  will  be  all  the  numbers 
from  1  to  121. 

2.  Divide  all  the  numbers  coiitained  in  the  second  square  on 
page  58,  ool.  1,  No.  4,  by  98998,  and  the  qnotiento  wiU  be  aU  the 
numbers  from  1  to  49. 

3.  Divide  10101010101  by  128 ;  437685  by  10, 100,  and  1000; 
and  142857142857  by  999. 

4.  DiMde  the  sum  of  all  the  numbers  in  the  second  square  men- 
tioned in  Ex.  2,  by  the  ram  of  aU  the  numben  in  i^t  peoond  b^umi 
mentioned  in  Ex.  1. 
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THB  POPULAB  EDUOATOB. 


LESSONS  IN  ENOIJSE.-N0.  L 

[In  eompUaiiMwithtlMwuhctaidsaiEgwdoiMofa 
«Um  of  reMl«n,  who  ara  uudoiis  to  ouko  tkenMlYM  pcrlMt 
in  the  BngUth  tongue,  by  oomWninf  the  etodj  of  Bngliih 
Orammar  with  that  of  Bngliah  jCwnpoattion  md  English 
litentnre,  we  hare  made  an  important  ehange  in  onr  t>lan« 
These  diflteent  branehee  will  now  be  united  nndev  one  need, 
eo  that  they  may  be  more  eaetly  and  epeedily  learned  together 
than  they  oonld  be  apart.    The  eare  of  thia  eombined  depart 


ment  haa  been  eommlticd  to  Dr.  Beerd,  aa  will  appear  by  hie 
Hfst  leoton,  whieh  foUowa  thia  annonneenent.  We  haiie  no 
doubt  that  our  atodenta  will  deiifv  from  theee  Laaeone  ea 
mmAi  benefit  with  regvd  to  the  Bof^iah  langnage  ee  they 
lubve  hitherto  done  with  ngwd  to  the  Latin.  In  Aitni% 
tberefocot  the  Tieaaoni  on  ifiigUah  Grammar,  In  n 
form*  will  be  diaoontinned.] 


A  ICAKUAL   OP  THB  BNOLI8H   LAKOUAOB   AMD 

LITEBATUBB, 

OOMTBISIHO  AM  llfTftODUCTlOM  TO  niroLMn  ooiiroeiTiOM. 

By  JonN  E.  BaAmo,  D.D. 

About  to  write  a  aeries  of  leasons  in  Bn^ish,  I  thinh  it  desir- 
able to  let  the  readera  of  the  Popuijlb  EDucATom  know  what 
they  may  expect.  In  general,  then,  I  intend  to  exhibit  the 
fiicie  of  the  language  and  the  productioDs  of  the  language. 
The  iacts  of  the  language,  if  systematically  preeented,  will 
iuTolve  the  laws  of  the  language ;  and  the  productiona  of  the 
language,  historically  treated,  will  compriae  the  literature  of 
the  language.  The  facts  of  the  language  and  the  produotiona 
of  the  language  thus  regarded,  will  obvioualT  lead  the  careful 
atadcnt  to  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  ifor  without  both 
the  isets  and  the  produotiona  oan  any  one  possess  an  acquaint- 
anoe  with  the  language*  A  knowledge  of  aav  language  im* 
pliea  a  familisrity  with  its  literature^  and  a  uuniliarity  with 
the  £mu  or  laws  of  its  eonstruction.  Yon  cannot  have  the 
one  wiihoot  the  other,  any  more  than  you  can  know  the  prin- 
e^lea  of  Grecian  art,  unleea  yon  haTe  studied  ita  master* 
Apert  from  the  literature  of  a  language,  you  cannot 
»w  ita  grammar;  apart  from  the  grammar  of  a  language 

SM  cannot  know  ita  literature.    The  uterature  of  a  lancuage 
the  organic  lifie,  whose  laws  grammar  has  to  learn  and  ea- 
The  grammar  of  a  language  is  merely  a  s^atematic 
of  the  lawa  obserred  in  the  compoeition  of  xta  Utifta- 


you  see  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
ef  a  tongnage  ahonld  precede  the  study  of  its  grammar.  Indeed 
the  peodnciions  of  a  language  are  earlier  than  ita  grammar. 

'  aenteneee,  culiTered  uieeches,  composed  and 

,long  before  they  had  any  idea  of  the  rules  of  which 

ia  maoe  ^.    Pirst  waa  the  thought  s  then  came  the 

I  and  ont  of  many  utteranoea  at  last  grew  the  science 

ef  scammar.    Grammar  has  no  other  function  than  to  learn 

eat  futth  the  lawa  of  a  language,  which  haye  beoi  already 

'  by  some  great  writer  or  great  writers.    Long  poete- 

to  Boaaar  waa  the  critidam  which  in  Greece  gare  birth 


wnyto 


„  _.  _    of  the  arammar  of  a  language,  then*  does 

infohrv  a  knowiedga  of  the  language  itaeill    Still  leea  are 

only  osM  branch  of  the  tree. 

gnmmar  la^  it  ia  acaicely  the  moat  Important  of 

whith  eombina  to  Ibem  the  knowledge  of  a  lan- 

Graakmar  is  only  a  mcane  to  an  end.     It  ia  a  path- 

tha  templa.    The  temple  iiaelf  as  the  treaeure  of  great 

which  cenatitntee  the  Utcsatnre,  and  which  we  have 

the  productione  of  a  laaignage.     It  ia  for  this  treasure 

m  wetth  the  laMir  of  atndy ;  and  in  regard 

will  lesny  atlenttrm  ntore 


haa  leea  •^J^  fet  ia  alao  clear  ^at  tha 
ia  to  ha  laasM  is  iia  Uteratnre. 

Iia  inlca  era  not  invcnuena.     Iia 
TLey  an  hoch  ftrly  gmcti 

-    '   by  the  careM  pwnaal  of 

;  that  ia»  anchosa  of  high  md 

a  10  make  a  ay 

m  writing  by  the  grant 


lano 
are 
of 


craal 

uport 

Ua 


aka 


a  adanaa  of  hdUAm.    Ik 

lika^the  sc 
studied  its  parts  and  qualities,  endeavoum  to 
whole.  Authority,  in  ooneequaaieeb  ia  tha 
rewigniaed  in  grammar.  The  aothonty  of 
Macaulay,  Mackintoah,  Addison,  Dryden, 
grammar,  panunount  and  aiqtreme.  What  thay 
mllow,  and  we  muat  follow  it  because  it  ia 
Their  words,  their  forma  of  apeech,  their  oon 
be  ova.  They  are  our  maaters,  we  their  scbolaw.  Thejfiii 
laws,  we  obey  the  laws  thay  give.  ScaraalT  leaa  thaa  in* 
pUcit  and  nnqnalifled  ought  the  obedience  to  be  s  ibr  gnama 


merely  daclaiea  what  ia  onatomary,  and  what  ia  customsiy  a 
a  language  is  hnown  by  what  ia  ctutoaaary  among  iu  bnt 
writara. 

Tat  aoma  degree  of  latitude  may  be  permitted.  Qxaaatt. 
aa  tha  seiance  of  language  dapenda  upon  tha  laws  of  ihsnf^ 
Now  the  laws  of  thought,  which  find  their  systeauuc  a* 
laemion  in  what  ia  termed  lo^o,  are  a  compart  and  oansistaU 
whole.  In  every  anch  whole,  prinoiplea  ara  found  sod  a 
eartaia  hamony  piiiii^,  Conaaauantly  in  grammar,  vbkk 
in  soma  aanae  la  the  mirror  of  a  language,  tnare  exist  pns* 
dplea  and  harmony.  It  is  oonceiTable  thai  the  diaeoierr 
and  the  obserrance  of  thoae  principles  may  be  gradosl  u 
so,  well  aa  Shskapeare  wrote,  tfacaulay  maj  write  better 
in  reaard  to  gramnutf.  But  if  improrament  ts  possible,  da 
use  of  reasoning,  by  which  aU  improTements  are  roadcs 
not  banished  from  the  science  fii  grammar.  Even  ia  ti^ 
acience  of  imitation,  then,  obedience  must  not  be  blind  isa 
pasaite.  Regard  to  amelioration  may  be  oombinad  with  sUe* 
giance.  We  may  attempt  to  improve  what  wa  imitate.  We 
may  aim  at  an  ideal  perfectiott.  Imbibing  the  spirit  of  U>e 
great  maetera  of  our  language,  we  may  yield  to  the  inpnhe 
which  urced  them  forward  in  pursuit  m  ulimited  eseellcBce. 
Nerertheiess,  we  muat  keep  close  by  their  side.  Is  ^ 
loftieet#apirations  we  muat  keep  our  feet  firmly  set  on  the  a>Ud 
eerth.  We  cannot  wisely  attempt  to  improve  nsege  nsl^ 
under  the  teachinjn  of  aoalogr.  Pirst,  we  mnat  ask,  "  ^*< 
is  nuttmrnrpt"  fiaving  clearly  asoertained  what  is  coston- 
ary,  we  may  entertain  the  queetion,  **  What  oit^ki  the  uMge 
to  be  V*  And,  in  attempting  to  answer  that  quettioa,  i^e 
specifio  laws  and  capabilities  of  the  language,  aa  wdl  si  ^ 
^neral  laws  of  thought  and  utterance,  muat  be  eoasalted. 
The  neglect  of  usage  occaaions  all  manner  of  imagiaary  U«* 
and  fanciful  oonstruciions.  The  neglect  of  logic  perpetaitf* 
the  mistakea  and  short-comings  of  past  agea.  It  ii  ^^f, 
the  union  of  the  two  that  the  perfect  granunarian  is  kw^} 
and  in  auch  a  union  aa  aeeuree  for  both  uaage  and  log^  ^^ 
proper  ahare  of  obaenrance.  Usage,  however,  ia  the  soTem|> 
power  in  language;  logio  haa  only  a  email  and  subordinA^' 
province.  .     , 

Diaregard  to  these  fundamental  prinoiplea  has  oeessiosca 
numerous  fiulings  and  errore. 

Lindley  Murray,  BUir,  Cobbatt,  ■amiiaimg  each  a^ 

exoellencee,  have  mure  or  leaa  failed  to  exponnd,  as  ta^ 

really  eziat,  tha  laou  of  tha  Bngliah  language^  and  P^^^ 

ea  well  aa  aanetioned  fbnna  of  apeeeh  which  have  b^  ^ 
eonree,  than  tha  undtMpndominanaa  of  tha  logiaali'Maitl  >* 

their  own  minda. 

To  another  claaa  of  wiitaiB  on  Bngliah  grammar  v*^^ 
yet  greater  departuva  tkam  ita  naagea  and  lawa.  **^ 
grammar  waa  first  aspoundad  by  elasairal  aehnlsfa.  *— 'jy 
with  the  forma  and  uaagee  of  the  Gieak  and  Latin  toogaA 
and  holding  them  tobe  perfect  in  eharaates,  if  setof  uaiv*** 
obligation,  they  intmdneed  thoea  forma  and  uaagea  i^fr 
mannala  of  Bnglieh  Graasmar,  andeo  aaade  OMap***"!^* 
cult  cam  of  tha  eimpleet  and  eaaicat  grammara  in  the  «^ 
ee  eaaa  into  our  grammatical  hooka,  cases,  Mf*"**  ^ 
tmetiana,  whieh  have  no  correaponding  realities  is  ^ 
With  anah  thinga  tha  atndent  of  SngUsh  £^ 
hea  nothing  to  do,  and  tha  sootier  onr  mannala  are  «•«» 
■med  of  them  tha  better.    Studying,  aa  we  t^^J^ 

^ ftkiar  of  the  language  in  ita  produetioaa,  we  >^  T^t^. 

tha  gnidanee  and  the  conUol  of  fact,  and  take  V^^^^i^ 
repcirt  ea  a  ueage  and  cetabiiah  aa  a  rule  nothing  bn^  *** 
ito  eancti<m  in  unqueffticmable  authority.  ^^ 

Let  It  then  be  obsar?  ed  that  it  ia  ^he  Bngliah  l^&T^  ^ 
we  are  alKmt  to  study.    Coneeqnandy  it  ia  the  qaaiiB<> 
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the  laws  of  that  language  that  it  will  be  owr  business  to  ascer- 
tain. If  we  were  studying  Sanscrit  or  Hebrew,  then  the 
qualities  and  the  laws  of  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Hebrew  should 
we  be  in  search  of.  Disregarding  them,  we  are  equally  to 
disregard  the  qualities  and  the  laws  of  the  Latin.  The  best 
of  Latin  grammars  would  be  a  yery  bad  English  grammar, 
and  a  usage  in  Latin  is  no  authority  for  the  introduction  into 
English  qt  a  similar  usage.  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
in  relation  to  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  in  an  undue  regard  to  which 
Latham  with  all  his  merits,  and  they  are  very  numerous  and 
Tery  great,  has  not  wholly  avoided  error. 

The  principles  now  set  forth  determine  the  IBode  of  my 
proceeding.  I  shall  not  oopy  forms  and  rules  from  the  writings 
of  former  grammarians.  I  shall  not  out  of  my  aWti  head 
devise  forms  and  rules.  I  shall  rather  take  the  language  as  it 
is,  and  inquire  into  its  qualities  and  laws.  Beginning  with 
the  simplest  enunciations  of  thought,  I  shall  aid  the  student 
to  analyse  them,  and  from  such  analysis  to  deduce  for  himself 
the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  the  English  tongue. 
This  process  must  be  gone  through  three  times :  first,  in  regard 
to  the  forms  of  the  language  or  its  grammar  ;  secondly,  in 
regard  to  the  productions  of  the  language  or  its  literature ; 
and  thirdly,  as  an  appendage  to  the  last,  in  regard  to  the  origin 
and  progress  of  tiie  language  or  its  history.  If  the  reader 
attentively  accompany  me  over  this  extended  field,  he  will 
possess  a  full  as  well  as  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
£ngUsh  language. 

I  must  add  that  it  is  for  Baglishmen  I  write.  I  write  also 
fur  the  unedncated  and  for  the  young.  Having  these  facts 
before  my  mind,  I  shall  study  plainness  and  simplicity.  Yet 
do  I  hope  to  be  able  to  wnte  in  such  a  manner  that  scholars 
may  not  disdain  to  cast  an  eye  on  these  pages.  However  that 
may  be,  I  shall  make  it  my  first  object  and  my  last  so  to  ex- 
press my  thoughts  as  to  be  fully  understood,  if  not  also  readily 
followed  by  the  now  large  and  meritorious  class,  who  are  en- 
deavouring to  educate  themselves.  To  labour  for  such  is  to 
me  a  very  great  pleasure.  I  ask  for  their  confidence,  and  will 
endeavour  to  reward  their  attention. 


LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY.— No.  IIL 

THE   WILD   CAT,— THE  DOMESTIC   CAT,  — AND  THE 

LYNX. 

Thb  wild  cat  is  found  throughout  Europe,  wherever  it  can 
secure  an  asylum  in  extensive  woods.  It  is  common  in  the 
forests  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Russia,  and  the  western  parts 
of  Asia ;  and  though  scarce  in  the  British  islands,  it  is  not  yet 
absolutely  extirpated.  The  mountains  of  Scotland,  of  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  and  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  are 
its  chief  strongholds,  the  larger  woods  being  its  place  of  resort 
and  of  concealment  during  the  day. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  wild  cat  of  the  British 
islands  is  specifically  distinct  from  our  domestic  r^ee.  It 
often  happens,  however,  that  individuals  of  the  domestic  breed 
betake  themselves  to  the  woods,  or  tof  extensive  preserves  of 
game,  where,  finding  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  they  con- 
tinue there,  leading  an  independent  life.  But  these  must  not 
be  confoundtrd  with  the  genuine  wild  cat,  which  is  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  species.  The  wild  cat  stands  higher 
on  its  limbs  than  the  tame ;  its  body  is  more  robust;  the  tail 
is  shorter,  and  instead  of  tapering,  terminates  somewhat 
abruptly ;  and  it  is  almest  invariably  tipped  with  Mack.  The 
soles  of  the  feel  are  also  black.  The  fur  of  the  wild  oat  is  full 
and  deep ;  in  the  face  it  is  of  a  yellowish-grey  c<^ui^  passing 
into  grcvish-brown  on  the  head;  the  general  colour  of  the 
body  is  dark  grey,  a  dusky  black  stripe  running  down  the 
spine,  while  beautiful  transverse  wavings  of  an  otMcare  blackish- 
brown,  adorn  the  sides;  the  tail  is  ringed  with  the  same  tint. 

In  Its  chosen  retreats,  the  wild  cat  lurks  on  Uie  branches  of 
large  trees,  in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trunks,  and  in  the  clefts 
and  holes  of  rocks.  As  night  comes  on,  it  issues  forth  to  seek 
its  prey;  it  commits  sad  havo«  on  hares,  rabbits,  grouse, 
partridges,  and  all  kinds  of  game ;  young  lambs  and  fawns  are 
by  no  naeens  safe  from  its  attacks,  and  of  all  our  native  beasts 
of  prey,  it  is  the  most  fierce  and  destructive.  It  was  called* 
by  Pennant,  the  ■•  British  tiger,"  and  it  has  all  the  ferocity,  if' 


not  the  size  and  strength  of  that  animal.  Bewick  says  that 
he  recollects  one  killed  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  which 
measured,  from  the  nase  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  upwards  of  five 
feet. 

At  Bamsboro',  a  village  between  Doncaster  and  Barnsley, 
in  Yorkshire,  there  is  a  tradition  of  a  serious  conflict  that  oc- 
curred between  a  man  and  a  wild  cat.  It  is  said  that  the  fight 
commenced  in  an  adjacent  wood,  that  from  thence  it  was  re- 
moved and  waged  in  the  porch  of  the  church,  and  that  each 
of  the  combatants  died  from  wounds  received,  during  the 
Struggle.  'The  erent  is  commemorated  by  a  rude  painting  in 
the  church.  The  story  is  sustained  by  the  danger  that  is  in* 
volved  in  attempts  to  destroy  the  wild  cat.    For  when  hard 

Sressed,  ot  enraged  by  a  wound  too  slight  to  disable  it,  it  darts 
ercely  an  its  antagotilstf  aimine  chiefly  at  his  face  and  eyes, 
and  tising  furiously  its  tflftitt  and  teeth. 

lUM  1)0M£STIC  CAT. 

It  appeats  from  an  ancient  law  of  one  of  the  Welsh  princes, 
that  in  his  tiuxe  a  domestic  cat  was  a  rare  and  valuable  ani- 
mal. A  penny  for  a  kitling  before  it  could  see,  which  was 
doubled  from  that  time  till  it  oMight  a  mouse,  and  quadrupled 
for  a  mouser,  wefe  very  High  |nices,  considering  the  relative 
value  of  money  at  that  time.  A  person  who  had  stolen  the 
cat  Uiat  guarded  the  prince's  granary,  was  to  forfeit  a  milch 
ewe,  its  fleece  and  lamb,  cft  fls  much  wheat  as,  when  poured 
on  the  cat  while  suspended  from  the  tail,  with  the  head 
touching  the  floof ,  would  form  a  heap  high  enough  to  cover 
the  tip  of  the  former« 

The  Domestic  Cat  is  too  familiar  to  require  description ; 
but  it  has  certain  peculiarities  which  must  be  noticea«  Its 
whiskers  consist  not  only  of  long  hairs  on  the  upper  lips, 
but  also  of  four  or  five  others  standing  up  from  each  eyebrow, 
and  also  two  or  three  on  each  cheek :  all  of  which,  when 
erected,  form,  at  their  extremities,  so  many  pointa  of  a  cirole, 
equal,  at  least,  in  extent,  to  the  circumference  of  the  ani* 
mal's  body.  It  is  supposed  that  with  a  little  experience  cats 
can  tell  by  means  of  this  gauge,  whether  any  aperture,  as 
among  hedges  or  shrubs,  is  sufficiently  large  to  allow  them 
to  pass. 

That  cats  are  able  to  see  in  the  dark,  though  generally  sup- 
posed,  is  not  absolutely  true.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
they  can  see  with  much  less  light  than  most  other  animals. 
For  this  their  eyes  are  peculiarly  adapted  ;  as  the  pupils 
are  capable  of  being  contracted  or  dilated,  according  to  the 
degree  of  light  falling  upon  them.  Thus  in  the  daytime, 
the  pupil  of  the  cat's  eye  is  always  contracted,  sometimes 
into  a  mere  line,  because  it  is  with  difficulty  that  this  animal 
can  see  by  a  strong  light ;  but  in  the  twilight  the  pupil  re- 
sumes its  natural  roim&ess,  and  the  eye  possesses  its  fullest 
power  of  vision. 

The  cleanliness  of  these  animals  has  frequently  been  the 
topic  of  remark.  They  wash  their  faces,  and  generally  be* 
hind  tleir  ears,  every  time  they  eat  And  here  there  is  a 
remarkable  exercise  of  instinct ;  for  as  they  cannot  lick  their 
faces  with  their  tongues,  they  first  apply  saliva  to  the  inaide 
of  the  leg,  and  then  repeatedly  rub  them  over  with  it.  The 
cat  is  equally  concerned  to  keep  her  progeny  olenn,  as  any 
one  may  notice  where  there  are  kittens. 

One  tendency  of  these  animals  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
amusing  anecdote.  The  celebrated  Charles  James  Fox  was 
one  day  ^slking  up  Bond-street  with  Qeorge  IV.,  when 
l^rince  of  Wales,  when  he  laid  his  royal  highness  a  wager 
that  he  would  see  the  greater  number  of  cats  as  they  went 
onwards,  though  the  prince  might  take  which  side  of  the 
street  he  liked.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  street,  Mr. 
Fox  had  seen  thirteen  cats,  but  the  prince  not  one,  which  led 
him  to  injaiire  the  cause  of  so  singular  a  fact.  Mr.  Fox 
replied,  ^  i  6ut  royal  highness  took,  of  course,  the  ghadj^Bidn 
of  the  sCfeei  as  the  more  agreeable  ;  I  knew  that  t^t  mwvy 
side  would  be  left  to  me,  and  that  is  the  one  that  eats  always 
prefer." 

The  fondness  of  the  cat  for  warmth  is  indulged  whenever  it 
can  enjoy  its  favourite  place  in  cold  or  chilly  weather  before 
the  fire.  There  it  not  only  sleeps  cosily,  but  often  stretches 
out  its  limbs  when  awake  in  manifest  enjoymstit.  The  same 
feeling  which  is  there  gratified  has  obtained  it  many  enemr- 
from  its  nestling,  when  it  can,  about  infSants  in  beds  " 
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cnuUe*.  To  ■oppoM  tlut  it  doM  to  to  "  lack  the  breath  "  oT  | 
the  little  oDe  li  a  xalgat  etror,  which  lound  knowledge  wUl 
cflbctoallT  diapel. 

**  Plajftil  aa  a  kitten  "  haa  become  a  pTOTcib.    The  firat  to*  { 
it&adaltthetiilof 
it!     mother,      who 

•boat  u  (he  (iu  n 
lediiue  before  the 
fire  to  eniue  her 
ofipiog ;  and  ai  she 
'<nlVa  away,  the 
little  romp  wUl 
bound  alter  it,  and 
cooUnae  perhapa  ita 
nunbola  in  high  glee. 
If  fet  bcfine  a  look- 
ing-glaaa,  a  kitlen 
appeaia  inrpTiied 
and  pleaaed  ;  it 
nukM  aarenl  at- 
lempu  to  t«uch  ita 
new  acquaintanee, 
and,  failing  to  do  »o, 
it  look*  behind  the 
gtau,  and  finding 
nothing  there,  aeemt 
not  a  little  per- 
plexed. Again  it 
tiuTU  to  the  image 
of  itarif,  trie*  to 
touch  it  with  it! 
foot,  looka  perhapi 

again  and  Bgiin  lud-  "*'  '"^^ 

denly    behind    the 

glau,  abstchea  oat  ita  paw  in  TUiona  ^rectiona  m  if  making 
expeiimenta;  and  a*  the  motioni  are  repeated  br  the  figure  in 
the  glaM,  the  kitten  teema  M  length  to  conclude  it  ie  a  play- 


lady  reaiding  in 
OImbow,  had  a 
han^one  cat 
aenttoher  from 
BdinboTEh,  in 
ft  oloeo  baaket, 

placed      In      ■ 


monthi,  but 
baring  had  two 
yoong  onea  at 
the  end  of  that 
time,  ihe  waa 
)  hewelf. 


Itw 


>tlong 


howBTer,  before 
ahe  diaappeared 
wiih  both  her 
kitten*.  The 
ladyptiaing  the 

wrote    to     her 

bugh,  lament- 
lag  the  loea  of 
the  animal; 
and,    abont    a 

fortnight    after  thi 

the     oat    waa 

milled  in  Olaagow,  her  well.known  mew  wu  heard  at  the 
atnat-dooi  of  her  old  miittee*.  There  ahe  waa  with  both  her 
kitlena, — they  looked  plump  and  well,  bat  theii  mother  waa  ex- 
tremely thin  i  and  no  wonoer,  when  the  talk  the  had  accom- 


plithed  ii  CCTuidered.  ThedittancefromGIaagowtoEdinbnrgk 
u  for^  milea ;  and  u  the  cat  could  only  carry  one  kitten  at  i 
time,  if  ihe  tnooght  one  of  them  part  of  the  way,  then  went 
back  for  the  oUmi,  and  thni  confeyed  them  by  toina,  the 
moat  haTB  tMTelled, 


getted  the  neceuitj 

M  jaumaying  in  Iha 

night,    with    many 

.    outer  preeaationa  for 

^    the  aifety    of    het 

young.    Her  itrong 

attachment    to    het 

,    former     ciioum- 

^   itaneet,  i>   equally 

remarkable." 

Of  the  aagacity  of 

^    the  cat,  thefoUowing 

;    is  one  among  many 

'    example* :  —  At    a 

time  when   ineecti, 

'    In    eonaequence   of 

the  cold.  Be  w  low, 

and  awallowi  were 

farced  to  hawk  fbr 

their  prey  by  ekim- 

roing  the  aurface  of 

the  groond,  a  wiIt 

cat  atxetched  heiaeff 

:,D  ciT  ""  »    •°"°T  B""- 

p.ct,  with  her  lege 

extended  M  if  aha 

were  deed.     The  fllei  in  coniequence,  collected  about  her, 

and   the    iwallowa   not    dreaming   of   any    harm,    pouoMd 

down  on  the  fiiea,  when  grimalkin   leeing  her  prey  within 

reach,  made  a  rapid  ipring,  and  jait  when  ihe  pleaaed,  atrack 

down  with  her  pawi,  a  poor  uniuipecting  bird.      A   good 

msrhamin  kaowi  how  difficult  it  ii  to  ahoot  a  awallow  on  the 

wing ;    yet  the 

cat,  inthia  cu- 

found  htn-  pati- 
ence, cunning, 
and  actlTity  re- 

"To  Utc  like 
oat  and  dog"  ii 
a  proTBib  for  a 
life  of  oeaadess 
conflict;  but 
often  io  theee 
animali  lire  lo- 

Cei  in  peace, 
following  ii 
a  very  remark- 
,  able  ca*e.  M. 
[  Wenael  eaya, — 

and  dog,  which 
became  ao  at- 
tached to  each 
other,  that  they 

wUlingJ^'be 
asunder.  When- 
ever the  dog  got 
any  choice  mor- 
tel  of  food,  he 
,  y„,  wai  sure  to  di- 

'■"*■  Tido     ii     with 

.-     ,      r™         .  "^     whiskered 

t  friend.    They  always  ate  locially  out  of  one  plate,  slept  in 
the  same  bed,  and  dailj^  walked  ont  together, 

"  Wiahing  to  put  this  apparently  abcere  friendship  to  the 
I  proo^  I  one  day  took  the  cat  by  herielf  into  my  room,  whil*  I 
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had  the  dog  guarded  in  another  apartment.  I  entertained  the 
cat  in  a  most  sumptuous  manner,  being  desirous  to  see  what 
•ort  of  a  meal  she  would  make  without  her  friend,  who  hod 
hitherto  been  her  constant  table  companion.  The  cat  enjoyed 
the  meal  with  great  glee,  and  seemed  to  have  entirely  forgotten 
the  dog.  I  had  had  a  partridj^e  for  dinner,  half  of  which  I 
intended  to  keep  for  supper.  My  wife  covered  it  with  a  plate, 
and  put  it  into  a  cupboard,  the  door  of  which  she  did  not  lock. 
The  cat  left  the  room,  and  I  walked  out  on  business.  My  wife, 
meanwhile,  sat  at  work  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 

"  When  I  returned  home,  she  related  to  me  the  following 
circumstances  : — ^The  cat  haying  hastily  left  the  dining-room, 
went  to  the  dog,  and  mewed  uncommonly  loud,  and  in  dif- 
ferent tones  df  Toice;  which  he  from  time  to  time  answered 
with  a  short  bark.  They  then  went  both  to  the  door  of  the  room 
where  the  cat  had  dined,  and  waited  till  it  was  opened.  One  of 
my  children  opened  the  door,  and  the  two  friends  entered  the 
apartment.  The  mewing  of  the  cat  excited  my  wife's  attention . 
She  rose  firom  her  seat,  and  stepped  softly  to  the  door  which 
stood  ajar,  to  obsenre  what  was  goine  on.  The  cat  led  the 
dog  to  the  cupboard  which  contained  uie  partridge,  pushed  off 
the  plate  which  covered  it^  and,  tiding  out  my  intended  sup- 

fer,  laid  it  before  her  canine  friend,  who  devoured  it  greedily. 
'robablT  the  cat,  by  her  mewing,  had  given  the  dog  to  under- 
stand what  an  excellent  meal  she  had  made,  and  hpw  sorry  she 
was  that  he  had  not  participated  in  it ;  but,  y  the  same  time, 
had  given  him  to  understand  that  something  was  left  for  him 
in  the  cupboard,  and  persuaded  him  to  follow  her  thither. 
Since  that  time  I  have  paid  particular  attention  to  these 
animals,  and  am  perfectly  convinced  that  thev  communicate 
to  each  other  whatever  seems  interesting  to  either." 

THB  LYNX. 

Another  animal  of  the  feline  race  is  the  lynx,  of  which  we 
^ve  an  engraving.  Its  ca>a  are  terminated  with  a  tuft  of  hairs 
invariably,  black.  The  names  given  by  the  Turks  and  the 
Persians  to  the  lynx  are  founded  on  this  peculiarity.  This 
animal  was  formerly  spread  over  the  Old  World,  was  common 
in  France,  and  has  but  recently  disappeared  from  Oermany. 
It  is  found  in  Spain,  and  In  the  north  of  the  European  con- 
tinent. America  certainly  produces  two  species,  of  which 
one,  the  Canadian  lynx,  is  A  fine  creature. 

The  aspect  of  the  lynx  is  rather  gentle  than  savage,  and 
indeed  appears  to  be  less  ferocious  than  most  of  the  species  of 
the  same  genus.  It  wslks  and  leaps,  or  bounds  like  a  cat, 
and  hunts  martens,  ermines,  squirrels,  and  other  creatures. 
Its  skin  is  changed  by  climate  and  season,  and  in  high  lati- 
tudes, particularly  in  winter,  the  fur  is  much  finer  and 
thicker,  and  more  esteemed.  When  of  a  pale  coloui,  with 
tolerably  distinct  spots,  the  fur  is  extremely  valuable.  The 
Russians  sell  the  skins  of  lynxrcs  to  ihe  Chinese  at  a  rate  varying 
from  about  sixteen  shillings  to  tive  or  six  pounds  each,  exclusive 
of  the  fore-feet,  which  are  also  valuable,  and  sold  separately. 
Many  thousand  skins  of  the  Canadian  lynx  have  been  im- 
ported in  one  year  bpr  the  Hudson' s-bay  Companv.  Among 
tk%  hunters  of  America  the  lynx  is  called  the  wild  cat. 


LESSONS   IN   LATIN.— No.  IX. 
By  John  B.  Bbasd,  D.D. 

DB0REB8   OF    COMPAKISON. 

Whsn  two  objects  are  compared  together,  the  ideas  involved 
in  the  wordc  mere  and  most  come  into  prominence.  Thus  we  say, 
*'  the  father  is  mor$  learned  than  the  son ;"  **  Cicero  is  the  mott 
learned  of  the  Romans."  The  question  which  we  have  to 
answer  is,  how  are  auch  forms  of  thought  expressed  in  the 
Latin }  Observe  that  at  the  bottom  of  more  learned  and  mo$t 
learned  IB  the  quality  learned;  for  no  one  can  be  more  learned  or 
moet  learned  without  beins  learned.  This  ground  quality  is 
somethine  positive,  a  real  definite  quality.  Hence  in  grammar 
it  is  called  the  poeitwe  decree.  It  is  the  first  step.  A  higher 
step  is  indicated  by  our  word  more  ;  and  the  bignest  by  moet. 
You  thus  see  that  besides  the  positive  there  are  two  other 
degrees,  of  which  the  one  is  the  higheri  and  the  other  the 


highest  of  the  three.  The  higher  is  called  the  comparatwe  dom 
greet  and  the  highest  is  called  the  tuperlative  decree.  Accord- 
ingly, there  are  three  degrees  of  compaiison,  the  poeitive^  the 
eomparative,  the  euperlative.  It  has  been  denied  that  the  posi- 
tive is  a  degree  of  comparison.  The  term  may  not  be  rigidly 
correct,  but  it  is  in  use,  and  no  better  substitute  has  been 
offered.  Our  business  is  not  so  much  tu  criticise  as  to  explain ; 
and  consequently  only  then  must  we  enter  into  criticism 
when  it  smooths  the  way  to  explanation. 

Now  these  three  forms  of  speech  which  I  have  just  given, 
stand  in  Latin,  thus  :— 


PoeUice 


Oomparatice 


Stg^eriaUve 


f  Pater  est  doctttf 
\FMhtrie  learned 

f  Pater  est  doetiM* 

(  Father  ie  more  kamtd 

l^ater  eiit  doctiseSmue 
\  Father  U  moet  learned 


Look  at  the  terminations  of  the  adjective.  In  the  first  case 
it  is  Mf,  that  is  the  poeitive,  or  ordinary  form  of  the  adjective. 
In  the  second  case,  it  is  tor,  that  is  the  eomparatwe.  In  the 
third  case,  it  is  ieeimue,  that  is  the  euperlative.  You  thus  see 
that  what  In  the  English  is  expressed  by  more  is  in  Latin  ex- 
pressed hj  tor ;  and  what  in  the  English  is  expressed  by  moet 
is  in  Latin  expressed  by  ieei$mu.  Remember,  then,  tor  is  the 
form  of  comparison,  ieeimtu  is  the  superlative  form.  You 
might  thus  obtain  for  yourself  the  rule,  and  say  that  to  the 
stem  of  the  positive  add  tor,  and  jou,  have  the  eomparaiive ;  and 
to  the  stem  of  the  poeitive  add  ieetmtu,  and  you  have  the  ettper* 
lative.  Such  in  reality  is  the  rule.  These  two  endings  ler,  m. 
and  f.  tW,  n. ;  and  ietiwwe,  a,  um,  are  to  be  added  to  tiie  stem 
of  adjectives  and  participles,  in  order  to  convert  the  poeiUpe 
degiee  into  the  eomparative  and  the  ettperlative.  I  subjoin  some 
instances  :— 


PoeUtoe. 

I\idio-ttf .  modeet 
Imbodll-ftf,  weak 
Lev-<«.  light 
Vertil-U./mitfUl 

DIVM      ) 

D.vit-^l 
Pradeoi     )  pm- 
Prudent-it  J  dent 


rich 


ComparaUoe. 

last-tor,  more  jog  fkd 
pudlo-<or.  more  modeet 
imbecill-W,  foeaker 
lev-?ar,  lighter 
fSertil-Jor,  more/ruitfkd 

divit-tor,  richer 

prudent-ior,  more  pru- 
dent 

amsnt-lor,  more  loving 
felte-<or,  happier 


Superlative. 

laet-tMimttf,  moetjogftd 
padio-teiMitf ,  moet  modeet 
inibeeill-^ssAfMa,  teeakeet 
lev-««rjmitf,  Ughteet 
fertil-4s««ntw,  moet/htU/ui 

dirit-teii/ittf,  riefieet 

prudent- iM<mttf,   moet 
prudent 

amnnt-teioiuf ,  moet  loving 
fello-tolmiM,  he^ppkei 


If,  however,  the  adjective  ends  in  er,  rimue  is  used  instead 
of  ieeimue,  for  the  sake  of  sound ;  as,  miser,  tmhappg,  miterable; 
miser- tor,  more  unhappp ;  miser-rMiM,  mott  tmhappy ;  pulcher 
(pulchr-i),  beautiful i  pulchr-tbr,  more  beautiful;  pulcher  rCmwt, 
moet  beautiful.  In  like  manner,  vetus  (g.  veter-tf),  old;  veter- 
rimue,  oliett ;  the  comparative  veter>tor  is  rarely  used ;  also 
nuper-ff«,  laU\  (no  comparative;)  nuper-nmtw,  Itiett. 

The  six  adjectives  which  follow,  take  Itmue  in  the  superla* 
tive; — namely,  facil-w,  eaey  :  difficU-w,  not  eaeff,  difieult;  simil« 
M,  like;  dissimil-t#,  unlike;  f;racil-M,  thin;  humU-u,  hwnbk 
thus,  facil-AmM,  moet  eaey  ;  stmil-/tmu«,  moet  like;  gracil-ZimtM. 
moet  thin  ;  humil-/tmiM,  mott  httmble.    In  full,  thus : — 

FsolI4r,  eaeg;  fsoil-ior,  easier ;  fkoiI-ttm»,  eaeSeit;  ka. 

There  are  some  compound  adjectives  which  form  their  com- 
paratives and  superlatives,  by  endings  different  firom  theee.  Such 
adjectives  are  those  which  in  the  positive  end  in  Anif,  f^oue, 
and  value;  (or  instance,  meXedfeue,  magni/Mit,  benevA/M.  I 
have  called  these  compound  adjectives  Mcause  ther  are  com- 
posed each  of  two  words.  Maledlcus  is  formed  from  male, 
ladfy  (in  an  evil  manner  J,  and  dico,  I  speak;  and  consequenUy 
denotes  an  evil-speaker;  magniftcus  is  formed  from  magnus, 
great,  and  facio,  I  do;  and  consequentiy  denotes  a  great  doer; 
benevSlus  is  formed  from  bene,  toell,  and  volo,  Jtoieh;  and 
consequentiy  denotes  a  toell-^oieher.  To  form  the  comparative 
of  these,  add  to  the  stem  entior»  and  to  form  the  superlative^ 
add entieeimm ;  thus:— 


V 


V 


m 


THB  POPULAR  8DU0ATOB. 


beoeTol-«Mffor,  M«rt       btntfol«€iiifiiiwiM,  nfltf 


BmmtSI-iVi  (flWWiEnl 


In  Latin  m  troll  as  in  En^Uah,  fOme  adjeotivea  depart  from 
the  u»Qh\  modes  of  companaon.  Aa  wb  say,  positiTe,  ^otd; 
eomparatiTe,  htiUr;  superUti¥t«  kati  so  thalUwians  said, 
^MMM,  good ;  m$iwr,  better ;  optimma,  beat,  OarafoUy  learn  by 
heart  the  following  : — 


iRmaouLAB  Fomiia  or  CoxpAntsoir. 


■>  -  -  «^ »  - 

Bonos,  pood 
Malvt,teii 
Magaos.  preoC 
PaiTaii,IMfe 


Maltas, 


BMlier.Mler 
INjor,  worm 
iB^er,  ffttuttr 
minor,  Ism 

IplM  (n.), 
pittres  (m.  and 
plnra  (n.) 


optlmofl,  hett 


mtfro);  Simla,  ac,  f.  on  ^f$t  Syracatae,  arma,  f.  ^fmmn  aflui 
m.  awaU(VLH.wmtal)t  Hon^nm,  i,  m>  Jfcswr  i  Ubor,  <ri», m.  Mar 
ai)uliii\6ni«,  t.  JUMtrjf  (E.  R  aMMfoN);  MmtUto4o,lQtt,ttm 
(E.R.  9tmiHt%iit)\  cr  u».  cr u rU,  n.lAflAvr from  the  knee  to  thtrkt. 
beatiu,  a,  urn,  kofpin  brnefTcut,  mvB  Mh$^  bm^kmttt  eclrbfr.uu, 
bre,  stayJU  q/ter,  vMUd  (B.  K.  ceUbrHg)  ;  brf  rit,  e.  tlort  (B.  R.  W 
0iU<r) ;  Ttle  >  2,  lamMroi^,  I  am  worik  (E.  R  asMil) :  conumsoS .' 
Aipte,  coatami ;  sfRnit  it,  Atit,  f.  rdMofiOCp  (R.  R.  q|M|r) ;  lib^n^- 
tas.  atl«.  r.  IBfraMjv;  lux,  lnd«,  f.l^;  ratio,  6rA*,  t.  rmmH  R 
nHh) ;  tlmuUtin,  onit,  f.  timtitil$omtpnjkm»^kfp»Mii$;  tol.  i  Ii<.? 
IV  «wn(R.  R.  teiat);  aoni'us,  fta.  m.  a  amsHl;  accommd^tv,  l 
nin,  Aiilari  (E.  R.  aoDaaiiaoriaiii,aoaaaMliBM»i  garralot.a,  QB,abk» 
(K.  K.  pamiMjy) ;  manificun,  a,  ura,  yvw  ii  pM^p,  IBaal  (B.  B  » 
a0Q«il) ;  aecQadus,  a,  um.^MwiaaMi  (K.  R.  to  moaatf) ;  ret  wcu^ 
>bMiiraNe  IMys.  that  it,  gUd^rium:  •maUUt,  e,  MMy  to  fc  W 
(B.  n.amUbk);  niLU  (not  docUoed),  atCMyi  qaam,  mij  te 
oon  nunqoam,  adv. 


mlnlmnt,  lead 


f )  \     I  Plarimat,  moii        ) 
''^1     1  plariaU,  fsrf  moay  i 


Many  Latin  adjectiTss  do  not  take  any  of  theae  forma  of 
comparison.  Such  are  a^iectiTes  which  hare  #  before  the  ter* 
minaiion  iw ;  as  idone-ns,  ^.  These  are  formed  by  prefixing 
magis,  more  ;  and  mazime,  moit;  aa,  magis  idoneus,  mamJUi 
masime  idoneus,  wio$tJU;  so,  |/ius,  piom ;  magis  pius,  aisfv 
ptom;  maxime  pins,  m^tpiotu»  in  the  same  way,  form  nearly 
all  adjectives  and  pirticiplea  ending  in  Icut,  Imus,  mus^  ims, 
ama,  undos,  andns,  and  bundus. 

In  the  English  meanings  added  to  facilis  above,  I  have  giTen 
the  forms  easy,  easi#r,  essiMl.  Here  you  see  changes  made  at 
the  end  of  the  positire,  similar  to  thoM  you  have  just  been 
inatructed  to  make  in  the  Latin.  Firnt,  the  poaitive  eatfr  is 
changed  into  eaai,  and  then  to  this,  as  the  stem,  we  add  «r 
for  the  comparatiTC,  like  the  Latin  ior,  and  $$i  for  the  super- 
laUve,  like  the  Latin  wmsum.  Thia  aimilarity  of  forma  indi- 
cates in  the  two  languages  a  aameness  of  origin.  At  too,  in 
English,  we  use  mor$  and  aiMf,  so  do  the  Latins  use,  ma^, 
and  maxima,  to  denote  the  comparatiTa  and  the  supcrlauye. 
Magis  snd  maxima  must  be  used  for  this  purpose,  in  the  ease 
of  a^jectiTca  which  do  not  admit  the  terminntion  forms. 

Besides  expressing  the  formal  degree  of  comparison,  the 
Latin  superlative  tignifles  a  avry  hifh  de^u  of  the  quality  in* 
voivadin  the  positive,  as  doctissimus,  f«rjf  Imrntd;  pater  tans 
est  doctissimus,  <Ay  fathor  u  vtry  learmd.  So  in  English, 
Milton  uses  wisest — 

**  the  wUeal  heart 
Of  MooMQ  hs  led  bf  ftawl,  U>  baild 
lilt  tempts  right  sgaintt  the  temple  of  God.** 

Latin  oomparativaa  are  declined  like  adjeottvaa  of  two  tami- 
nationa,  and  according  to  the  third  declension.  Thus,  positive 
altua,  hifh^  makea  comparative  altior,  kigktr ;  altior  ia  aaacn* 
line  and  feminine,  the  neuter  ia  altius. 

EXAMFLl  OF  A  COSCPABATIVX.— DkCLEXSIOX  III. 

Shgulat, 


Caen. 

M.  r. 

w. 

Ostw. 

M.  r.                   w. 

horn. 

sltior 

altios 

Horn. 

slUores                 altiora 

Gea. 

slUtfHe 

Gen. 

alti(5ram 

Bat. 

sltidrt 

Dsi. 

alti6ri!iiu 

Acs. 

awdNB 

altlas 

Aoe. 

slti<$fet                 a1ti<km 

Yoe. 

altior 

altiaa 

Toe. 

alttdrfs                  altiora 

4bl. 

sltMre  ( 

1) 

Abl. 

altidribas 

VoCABULAaT. 

Beaefleentia.  ae,  f.  imO  doing,  ktmd  aetkm  ( B.  R.  bea^^ksmet) ;  luna, 
ae,  f.  IAemooa(£.  R.  katar] ;  panper,  pan^mria,  •  poorw^om  (K.  R. 
jiauperr,  nature,  ae,  f.  nahone ;  sapieDtta,  ae,  L  wiedom  (E.  R.  «». 
pient) ;  odium  i,  n  Aoirwr  (E  R.  odJota) ;  amor,  dria,  m.  feet  (K.  li. 
oaioroitf);  birundo,  hirundlnit,  f  a  mooKUm;  Lacedemuniua,  i,  m. 
a  Laeedemeokm  t  simplex,  aimpHcia,  ais^j  mr.a,  moris,  m.  euOUmt 
in  thr  plural,  tkaramer  (B.  R.  smnrit) ;  telox,  vr16ci8,  eoifl  (E.  R. 
i«Ik%);  ccrvtia,  I,  m.  a  rorm;  nfger,  nigra,  nigrnm,  bUeck  (E.  R. 


*  Thear  eomperatlvet  and  •operUtivee  ar«  evideoUy  fornied  in  the  regu- 
Ur  wey.  from  aneh  noont  u  maUdicenat  wtmgni/ieeni,  md  beitevolens,  two 
ol  whlea.  at  leaac,  are  io  nae  ia  the  Unfunf «,  aod  have  Die  mum  meaaiDg 
aa  the  other  poeUioet  above  given. 


BxBscisas.— LATtir-BvoLisK. 

Nihil  est  natorse  hominlt  sccommodatin«  qaam  bcaefieeatii; 
nihil  est  amabilios  qaam  virtnt ;  lox  est  velocior  ^oam  tftrha; 
nihil  est  mellat  qaam  sapientia;  molti  homines  ms^u  gtmlifs: 
qaam  himndinea ;  paupares  ssrpe  sunt  muniileentioret  qaia^ 
vtua;  In  advarsit  reboa  aacpe  aaat  hominet  pmdenti<»m  qus  3 
seeundis;  divitiatimorum  vita  saepe  e»t  miacnlaa;  lisiuv 
amoris  pejor  eat  qoam  odium;  nihil  eat  meliat  ^aafflrit)o;i 
migor  sat  qaam  terra ;  luna  aainor  eat  qoam  trm ;  oaaiaa  b(it»- 
aimoa  sat  sapien^  Homhrua  omaiam  Oracearam  pocttm  d 
veterrimos;  adalaa)  est  peeaimum  malum  (sp0)  )  wsa  8]rn>t*« 
maxima  et  pulcherrima  eat  omnium  Graeesrum  arbiomipcM'- 
bominei  aunt  maledici ;  omnium  homtnum  maledicentis«iai  i* ' 
fratres  lui ;  In  amidtia  pbu  valet  aimilitudo  morum  qoam  dbiia 
aoror  tua  smsbilior  e»t  qaam  mea. 

Bbolish-Latib. 

Nothing  la  worts  than  the  prslenes  of  love  ;  the  isb  it  r^ 
great ;  the  aon  ia  greater  than  the  moon  ;  the  life  of  mm  :*«''' 
abort;  the  richest  are  often  the  anhappleat  ;  the  peorevt  w*"**- 
times  the  hsppleat ;  the  labour  b  verv  eaay ;  my  laboar  i«  ntf 
than  voura ;  the  cuatoms  (character)  oi  men  are  vny  «n)ik»:  ^ 
king  la  very  free  in  giving  ;  the  worat  men  are  not  oikea  bipT' 
good  mea  are  happj ;  very  good  men  are  happaset;  Oo4  ti  ta 
happiest  of  all ;  thr  b(  at  men  are  somrtamas  deapiaed  by  thcaoi* 
the  kealth  of  my  friend  is  verv  weak ;  thy  father's  gAf^vn  u  ''^ 
hreatirnl;  thy  son *a  garden  is  mors  beautiful;  theUboarim! 
(imcult;  the  walla  of  the  city  are  very  low  (homOU);  c'** 
(plurimi)  men  love  their  native  eoantry ;  nothing  it  bct:ff  '-^ 
virtue  t  the  port  it  very  mneh  visl'ed  ;  Ood  is  the  grettfit  btf, 
and  wiseat  of  sll ;  the  eastoma  (or  character)  of  the  L«eedfn(«*-'' 
were  very  aimple ;  the  h<*r«e  it  very  swilt ;  raveaa  are  vt rr  ^)a  < 
thy  father  ia  very  benevolent  and  very  U*>eral ;  tby  broib«r  ta'^ 
a  very  beautif  al  hooae ;  a  very  bsautifal  boosa  is  bsUt  ^  -" 
brother;  virgins  muat  (debfo)  be  very  iLodaat;  th?  iittar  i*"** 
modest  than  thy  brother ;  the  ape  is  like  men:  ia  ihttp***^ 
mush  like  men  ?  of  all  animala  the  ape  ia  okoal  like  aicn ;  a^i^f 
ia  tweeter  than  friendahtp  ;  the  Lacedemoniana  were  Tcij  ^^- 
light  it  very  quick;  light  ia  quicker  than  sound. 


LESSONS  IN  fiOTANT.^-No.  V. 

'•  I  sHOiru)  like  to  bounise,"  ia  the  expression  of  »  *^' 
which  we  are  concerned  to  gratify.  We  s^sll  glance,  tbfl^ 
fore,  at  systematic  botany,  by  which  alone  the  diacnmia^ 
jor  recognition  of  a  plant  can  be  secured.  Without  in^ 
'ahUity,  even  a  knowledge  of  tfie  propertiea  of  the  vrfHav 
tribes  would  be  of  little  or  no  use.  For  want  of  thia  acqaia^' 
ance  vdth  them,  persons  have  lost  their  lives  bv  xs^'^ 
noxious  and  poiaonoua  planta  for  wholeaome  herte;  ^ 
others  have  aciministerea  what  they  deemed  to  be  **'^ 
and  rejtoring  mcdiciuea,  but  which  have  piovad  to  be  ^\ 
poi«on«  It  will  consequently  be  evident  that  the  *^ J 
systematic  botany  is  one  of  great  utility,  aasociatsd  witk  ^ 
Jecta  of  peonliar  intercat. 

Some  panoiia  may  anticipate  diAovlty  from  ebserriog<>^ 
hard  and  outlandish  namea  employed  in  botan^ ;  bat  it  ^^^ 
be  remembered  that  thia  sctenee  is  not  the  study  sf  sa^ 
but  of  an  admirable  and  sMat  important  braneh  « ^' 
economy  of  nature;  and  even  the  use  of  a  hsrdnan«''||* 
not  neceassrily  imply  that  the  thing  itself  ia  dilBcalt  J*  ^ 
understood.  Ahprim  cUHodoto  ia  a  hard  nama,  yet  »tilti^ 
who  would  oonsider  it  to  be  ao  are  well  acquainted  vith  ^ 
shrub  to  which  it  is  applied— the  iweal-eaeBtad  verbena;  ^ 


LESSONS  IN  BOTANY. 


eficinale  ia  nothing  more  than  ihM  tweetif 

fragrant  floinir  the  common  white  jessamine,  under  another 

appeUacion. 

When  th 

who  wished 

ia  his  garden,  with  the  inacriplion  "  Terrofiokaiblaudamenoi 
set  on  those  premise!  i"  and  bj  the  BMful  length  and  myste- 
rious appearance  of  this  word,  kept  off  many  an  intruder. 
And  jet,  after  aU,  it  meant  nothing.  Not  to  ia  it  with  the 
terms  adopted  by  men  of  true  science  {  thejr  mean  something, 
and  generally  the  meaning  is  well  worth  having.  Dicotyledon 
or  Uonocotyledon  is  a  teim  of  lomewhat  formidable  aspect; 
but  the  reader  who  ha*  obeerred  the  explanation  given  of  il 
in  I>esaon  No.  I.,  has  an  idea  as  well  as  a  name,  and  the  meam 
of  understanding  and  of  making  an  important  dia^ction  in 
the  structure  of  plants. 

Among  the  reasons  for  the  use  of  such  name*  in  Botany,  one 
may  be  Stated,  The  worda  of  some  language  or  other  must 
become  enirent,  and  hence  the  qneation  ha*  arisen,  which 
•hall  it  be )  Suppose  it  to  be  Fr«noh,  or  Qerman,  or  Spaniah, 
or  Portuguese,  it  19  evident  that  to  the  many  it  would  remain 
an  unknown  tonguH.  But  the  I^tin  and  0reek  languages  are 
employed  in  thid  and  some  other  sciences,  that  the  eame 
appellations  of  plants  may  be  resognised  by  etudenta  of  differ- 
ent  nations,  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  read  the 
written  on  these  aubjects  without  the  trouble  and  expc 
translating  and  printing  in  a  variety  of  language*.  Wa  shall 
not  make  any  further  demand  in  this  respect  on  our  readers 
than  ia  ahaoluiely  necessary ;  but  we  wish  them  all  to  remei 
ber  that  the  power  of  acquiring  words  apparently  hard, 
generally  increasei^  in  propoition  as  it  is  tasked,  and  tbat 
effort  which,  at  first  sigat,  looks  as  it  were  impracticable,  be- 
comes, after  due  repetition,  perfectly  easy.  Many  a  work^g 
eardener,  if  aakcd,  could  give  them  such  a  stringof  apparently 
ditBcuU  names  of  plants  and  flowers,  which  it  ia  absolutely 
neceuary  Cor  him  to  know,  aa  would  leave  this  fact  beyond  ill 
possible  dispute. 

Two  names  are  especially  prominent  in  cosmeiion  with 
sjfteniBtic  botany;  they  are  Uiose  of  Linnsiuand  Jussieu. 
]4nnBua,  a  native  of  Sweden,  who  Bourished  about  a  oentury 
agu,  waa  the  first  person  who  facilitated  the  study  of  plants  by 
anything  deservine  the  name  of  a  system.  He  founded  his 
arrangement  on  the  ttnttun  af  (A*  Jb/uuri.  Juasien  took 
another  baaia  for  the  avstem  of  which  heis  the  father,  involving 
a  mors  minute  and  difficult  inveatigation.  Each  system  takef 
the  name  of  iia  founder,  and  ia  called  the  Ztumean  or  Jum- 
neu€a» ;  but  frequently  ibe  former  is  described  as  the  artifieial 
and  the  latter  aa  the  matmtl  system.  We  do  not  enter 
criticisna  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  two,  but  simply 
that  we  shall  adopt  the  classiScation  of  Linnteus  in  preference 
to  that  of  Jussieu,  as  the  better  adapted  toour  present  purpose, 
as  iikely  to  be  more  scceptabta  and  attaionble.  and  also  aa 
equally  useful  to  those  tor  whom  the  present  aeries  of  botani- 
es) lesson*  i*  designed. 

We  have  already  described  those  two  ic^ortant  parts  of  a 
floarr,  the  ttomSK  and  the  futU  (see  Lesion  No.  II,),  and  with 
the^u  it  hecomcs  the  student  to  have  a  thorough  acquaintanve, 
as  upon  some  circunutaneea  connrcted  with  Ihetn  LinnMua 
founded  tueiitii-fimr  claaaea  or  divlsiona,  in  one  of  which  every 
individual  of  the  thousands  of  plants  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom msy  be  pl.ced.  That  the  system  is  eompleta  it  were 
absurd  to  contend.  "For  a  long  time,"  says  the  great 
Sw^liah  bounisi,  "I  have  laboured  to  establish  it;  I  bate 
ma.le  many  diacoveiiea,  but  1  have  not  been  able  to  perfect  it; 

Kt  while  I  Hve  I  shall  continue  to  labour  for  ita  completion, 
the  mean  time  I  have  published  what  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  |  and  whosoever  shall  reiolve  the  few  planta  which 
•Ull  remain  ^laU  be  my  Magnua  ApoUo.  Those  are  the 
gleateat  botanists  who  are  able  to  correct,  augment,  and  pcr- 
bet  this  method,  which  those  who  sre  unquaUftcd  should  not 
sttempt."  linnaus  did  well,  but  that  much  remained  (at 
others  to  do  is  evident  when  we  know  that  the  number  of 
speelea  witb  which  he  wa*  acquainted  was  probably  not  an 
eighth  of  titaee  with  which  botanists  ate  now  familiar. 

TlM  r«adet  will  observe  that  we  now  enter  <m  a  course  in 
which  the  laiten  ntiria  w  ill  form  a  principal  part  of  several 
"wda,  and  no  diffleolty  whatever  will  be  (Wt  if  it  be  re- 
■wmbered  that  llteraUy  meanhig  OMb,  it  itsnds  in  thia  in- 


stance for  a  ttattun,  or  stamens;  and  that  the  other  letten 
connected  with  it  are  nothing  more  than  indicative  of  sucisea- 
sive  iiumbera ;  t»mimandria,  sn*  stamen,  triattdria,  (Arss  stamen*, 
&c.  A  knowledge  of  thra  will  carry  us  through  eleven  classes 
of  the  Linnean  ayatem. 

The  classes,  it  mnst  also  be  remarked,  are  subdivided  into 
oritr;  in  denoting  which  the  termination  gynia  ia  of  frequent 
occurrence.  literally,  it  meaus/amob,  but  it  stands,  in  ihi* 
instance,  forapuTtf;  while  the  preceding  part  of  the  woid,  aa 
wvmontptia,  rftyynta,  or  trigS'iia  is  formed  eiactly  in  the  way  just 
noticpd,  by  adding,  in  each  case,  'Mk  name  of  a  number. 

There  are  some  persons, 

"  Who  stttBH  oall  thstr  onloni  and  tbdrlsskag* 
bat  we  are  not  of  that  nnmbor.  We  prefer  the  simple  English 
names  of  plants,  and  shall  generally  use  them.  Many  of  Aese 
are  connected  with  old  tinies  snd  custom*;  and  often  do  the; 
convey  some  idea  of  the  n*es  of  the  plsnt*  to  which  they  are 
given. 

CLASS  I.— UOKAKDSIA. 

Plant*  bearing  llewsra  with  Om  etamen  uBij. 

OwaB  I.    Monoothu.     OnsmtB. 

Of  this  kind  our  ditches  and  muddy  pond*  produce  one 
ezsmpls  that  may  be  easily  procured.  It  is  callsd  mare's- tail, 
snd  has  neither  calyx  nor  bloaaom.  Its  single  stamen  ii 
terminated  b^  an  anthtr  slightly  cloven,  behind  which  is  the 
pistil,  with  Its  awl-ahaped  ttigma,  tapering  to  a  point.  The 
stem  i*  straight  and  Jointed,  and  the  leaves  grow  in  tcharU,  or 
circle*  round  the  joints ;  at  the  base  of  each  leaf  i*  a  flower, 
ao  that  the  number  of  Boweia  and  leave*  is  equaL  Its  season 
of  flowering  is  the  month  of  May. 

Oama  U.    DioTinA.    nn  PitOk. 

Three  British  annual  plants,  known  by  the  name  of  the 

— '—  stsrwort.      They  have  two   petals,  curved  inwarda, 

calyx.  They  ars  scientific*! 

Greek  words  meaning  beautiful  hi 

CLASS  11.— DIANDRIA. 

Plant*  bearing  floirer*  vitb  noo  Sumenl. 

Obdm  I.    MOHoaTHiA.    One  FMi. 


\S' 


,   which  !*  funnel' ebaped.     The  leave*  grew  In 


IM 
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pain,  and  axe  tometimM  Tatiagated  with  atripea  of  yellow  or 
white.  The  berriea  hare  been  used  by  dyera  to  giye  a  durable 
green  colour  to  ailk  or  wool  by  the  addition  of  alum. 

Foremoat  of  the  flowera  which  grace  the  hedge-bank  in 
April  ia  the  germander  speedwell,  aometimea  called  cat'a-eye, 
and  eye-bright.    Thoa  Ebeneicr  Elliott  aaye,— 

•'Blae  «7ebrigfatl  lordiatt  flower  of  all  that  grew 
In  fiowtfwioT«d  Kagland  I    nowv  whow  hedge  iida  gaaa 
la  like  an  Inikat^  I    What  heart  doca  not  know 
Thee,  dasiercd  mflo'  of  the  beak,  where  playe 
Tlia  soabeeni  on  the  cneraM  aaake,  and  etrayt 
The  daasliag  rill,  eonpaaiOQ  of  the  read.** 

The  notched  leayes  of  this  plant,  in  ahapo  not  unlike  the 
leaTca  of  a  roae,  but  growing  oppoaite  to  each  other  on  the 
atem,  aufficiently  mark  thia  apeciea.  We  haTe  in  our  Mda, 
wooda,  and  hedgea,  thirteen  apeciea  of  the  speedwell,  but  only 
the  germander  wiUi  three  other  kinds  bloom  in  April.llie 
rest  bloom  from  apring  to  autumn.  The  aah,  the  duek-waeda, 
and  the  sagea  belong  to  the  same  order. 

Onon  IL  Diothia.  3leo  PiMh. 
The  Bweet-Boented  epring-grasa.  It  haa  a  q»iked  panicle, 
and  floweiB  on  short  atalks.  It  flowera  ia  May ;  growa  in 
paatores  and  meadowa,  and  ia  aboat  a  Csot  hiy h.  Thia  plant 
u  a  true  grasa,  but  ia  aeparated  on  acoooat  of  tta  Aaviag  only 
two  atamena.  The  pleaaaat  aasdl  of  new-made  hay  ia  chiefly 
•wing  to  this  plant. 

CLASS  m.— TBIAHDRIA. 
Planta  bearing  flowera  with  Htm  Stamena. 

Obbsm  I.    MoxoOTiriA.    Om  PitUL 


The  Cfocoa,  haTing  aiz  equal  aegmenis,  reaembling  petals, 
which  blosaoma  in  apring.  Another  plant  is  known  aa  the 
autumnal  crocus. 

The  Talerian,  a  numerous  apeciee  of  ahrubs  or  under- 
shrubs,  with  very  Tariable  leaTCs,  and  mostly  reddish- white 
flowers.  Twclre  species  are  European,  and  four  are  British. 
The  officinal,  or  great  wild  Talerian,  grows  abundantly  by  the 
bidea  of  riTers,  and  in  ditches,  and  moist  woods,  in  Great 
Britain.  The  root  haa  a  very  atrong  ameU,  which  arises  from 
a  Tolatile  oil.  It  ia  used  by  rat-catdiera  to  deatroy  raU.  It  is 
also  employed  in  medicine,  in  the  form  of  infuaion,  decoction, 
and  tincture. 

The  yellow  iris  ia  a  beautiful  flower  in  June.  It  la  often 
called  flag-aedge,  and  corn-flag,  and  in  Scotland  ia  named 
water-skeggs.  Many  people  in  rural  diatricta  yalue  iu  long 
acrid  root  aa  a  cure  for  the  toothache.  It  ia  alao  uaed  for 
dyeing  a  black  colour,  and  for  making  ink.  Thia  flower  is 
somewDoea  found  in  moiat  wooda.  The  common  fvple  iris  ia 
theibar  dc  lace,  and  it  deriTea  iu  name  from  Louia  Vll.,  king 
of  Fraaee,  who,  when  setting  forth  on  his  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land,  chose  it  aa  his  heraldic  emblem. 

OeDSB  II.     DiOTKlA.     TWO  PkUU. 

The  £[*Mea  and  the  com-plantj,  which  were  described  in 
Lesaoniy. 

Omoia  III.    TniOT2nA.    Three  FiaHk. 

The  water  duckweed ;  the  jagged  chickweed ;  the  allseed. 


LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.— No.  IL 

NOTIONS  OF  THE  POSTS. 

HoMBR  who  wrote  his  poems  in  the  tenth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  appears  to  hsTC  been  acquainted  with  Greece, 
the  ArddpelagOf  the  ialand  of  Crete,  and  the  voaat  of  Aaia  on 
the  shorea  of  the  Mediterranean.  Within  theae  limits,  he 
appears  to  haTe  traTcUed ;  and  he  was,  no  doubt,  personally 
acquainted  with  some  of  ^e  scenes  which  he  describea.  Hia 
works,  howerer,  show  that  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks  waa  at  that  Ume  more  hmited  tftian  that  of  the  Egrp- 
tiana  in  the  time  of  Moaea,  who  liTod  seren  centuries  be/ore 
him.  On  the  south,  the  Ghreeks  only  knew  Uie  Tslley  of  the 
Nile,  and  that  part  of  Africa  which  extends  from  Egypt  to  the 
weat  aa  far  aa  Cape  Bon,  and  the  commencement  of  tae  AtUa 
chain  of  mountains ;  and,  on  the  east,  the  Sjrian  desert,  Asia 
Minor,  Meaopotamia,  and  Persia.    They  poasesscd  only  very 


confused  notions  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  of  Sicily,  and  of  themtk 
of  Italy ;  and  with  the  greater  part  of  the  ftalisn  peniimli, 
they  were  wholly  unacquainted. 

PreTious  to  the  Homeric  epooh,  the  Greeks  beUered  i&  th 
existence  of  nationa  who  inhabited  the  countries  ■itlutedb^ 
hmd  Uie  regions  where  the  sun  appeared  to  them  to  riae  oi 
to  set.  They  imagined  that  theae  nationa  tired  m  popetul 
darkneaa,  and  thev  called  them  CimmuHmu,  a  word  vnAtsi-f 
derired  from  the  Hebrew  CimtnHm  (]prononnoed  Kmnm. 
and  aignifying  dvknma.  In  proportion  aa  thej  bccaae  «• 
quaint^  with  more  regiooa  that  were  cnlighteaed  by  the  ic. 
(that  is,  as  the  limits  of  the  known  world  were  extadedbr 
Toyage  and  diacoTcry,)  they  tranaported  the  Cimmemuei 
their  dark  abodea  to  a  greater  distance.  Li  those  eirl j  tiaa. 
the  Cimmeriana  were  auppoaed  to  inhaldt  the  bordmof  av 
Bladt  Sea,  near  the  Thracian  Boaphorua,  in  Italy,  and  nt^ 
eaat  and  waat,  where  the  world  waa  supposed  to  ttmax 
The  people  who  were  auppoaed  to  lire  the  nrthest  B<ffth«  ^r. 
called  fl|y»r6eriaa<,  beeauae  they  were  placed  heptd  Bma, 
mimtJUertrtmenariks  andthoae  wholiTedthefrrtbatm^ 
were  called  Jgri<y<ant,— literally,  Mai6iini/,-~beeaafe  tfaef  «R 
aituated  more  directly  under  the  aun'a  raya ;  their  eoaatrT  > 
aouth  of  Egypt,  and  was  afterwarda  called  JUImepkmkMiffi' 
otSiM^mim  mu^r  EmU  under,  eridentlyaignilyioi&ittoa 
the  aoutn  than  the  latter  oount^.  The  andenti  gcaenlly  be 
licTed  that  Africa  and  Asia,  or  rather  Ethiopia  and  ladii,  «ff 
united  by  land  still  farther  to  theaonth ;  ana  they  eoo«q«Et? 
eonaidered  the  Ethiopiana  and  Indiana  aa  near  oei^booi 
Thia  ia  the  jtround  on  which  both  Virgil  and  Laesn  hiTeR> 
poaed  the  Nile  to  take  ita  rise  in  the  frootiers  of  Indit.     ^ 

At  the  Homeric  epoch  the  Greeks  generallT  coaiidend  U 
the  earth  esiated  in  the  farok  of  a  diak.  "Qua  duk  wii  ^ 
poaed  to  be  ecBtrally  divided  by  the  Euxine,  or  BbckS« 
the  jEgean,  and  the  Mediterranean  into  two  part^  die « 
north  and  the  other  aouth ;  theae  parte  were  at  •  Uter  pe»| 
deaignated  by  Anaximaoder  under  the  names  of  &^  ^ 
^«ta,  namca  which  had  been  prerioualy  undenKMd  iniao^ 
restricted  sense.  The  river  Phasis  in  Colchis,  or  Pontns,^ 
the  east,  and  the  atraiu  of  Hereulea,  or  Gibraltar,  on  the  *^ 
were  supposed  to  mark  the  limita  of  the  world.  The  t:^'^. 
of  the  Cimmtritme,  who  were  afterwarda  confouBded  vii^^ 
Cimbri ;  and  of  the  Muenkimte,  ao  called  becaoM  thfT  vo 
supposed  to  be  longer-liTed  than  other  mortals;  ^¥^^1 
happy  oountry  which  had  no  exiatenoe  but  in  the  fintifi|^ 
the  mind;  the  JF^trtrnMU  leUe,  which  at  a  later  period, 0f 
the  namea  <AAtlmUU  and  Mere^,  were  the  olgect  of  ^  Ff^ 
phic  fictions  of  Plato  and  The^Mmpua;  the  country  of » 
Arimtupi^  who  saw  ao  clearly  because  they  had  oelf  ooe  ^ 
and  of  the  Orypkent ,  who  guarded  the  precious  ^^^^^Z 
M^ketm  mountaina ;  OeUJkie,  the  country  of  au«ie,  p(<f|* 
with  moostera  and  prodigiea ;  all  theae  and auiny  other  i^^ff^ 
fablea,  the  oibpring  of  the  imaginatioiu  of  the  poet*  Hfl>^ 
and  Heaiod,  or  rather  of  the  people  among  ^^^JL 
lired,  were  mixed  up  with  aotiona  purely  geognpo- 
and  conatituted  the  world  at  that  period  a  scene  of  ^^ 
a  receptacle  of  agreeable  deluaions  and  formidable  ^V^^ 

During  the  hutoric  agea  of  Greece,  ooamological  *j*^ 
were  mulUplied  to  an  endleaa  extent.  ThaleaaaidUittthc(<^ 
waa  a  aphere ;  hia  disciple  Anaximander  taught  that » 
a  cylinder.  Leucippus  aaid  that  it  waa  a  drum,  and  Heri^ 
that  it  waa  a  boat.  Many  and  curioua  were  the  i»^Z 
ancient  philoeophera  held  concerning  the  globe  until  t^J^ 
of  discorery  were  begun.  Herodotus  made  a  great  ^J^^ 
deacriptiTe  geography  of  ceruin  regiooa,  eapecially  i^J^v^ 
of  Europe.  Yet,  notwithatanding  hia  Toyagea  into  tD<  "*^ 
paru  of  the  old  world,  he  filla  hia  narratiTe  withchildi^^ 
and  dreamy  detaila.  He  only  knew  the  names  »  ^ 
Iberia  (or  Spain),  Celtica  (or  Gaul),  the  ialands  of  A^ 
(Great  Britmn),  and  the  Caaaiteridea  (or  SciUy  I^^ 
had  correct  notiona  on  Africa,  and  particularly  oa  ^OTvj 
the  weatem  part  of  thia  continent  waa  unknown  to  kin  o^T 
Tripoli.  Hia  detaila  on  India,  beaidea  thair  nneertttf^ 
intermingled  with  fablea  taken  from  the  lagendi  or  p^ 
creeds  of  the  extreme  Eaat.  Among  the  tales  more  ^^ 
ingenioua,  w<a  must  not  forget  the  ante  that  were  •>  , 
aa  foxes,  and  that  oolleated  heapa  of  gold  mixed  ^."{.^jl^ 

Herodotua  appeara  to  haTe  been  unacquainted  ^.^Tt^ 
Europe.    He  doea  not  apeak  of  MaasiUa  (MancJlef)** 
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founded  by  the  Phociana  a  century  Before  he  wu  bom. 
Borne,  which  had  been  increaaing  in  grandeur  for  about  three 
hundred  yeara  before  hia  time,  ia  not  even  mentioned  by  name. 
Of  Italy  he  only  knew  the  aouth  of  that  part  anciently  called 
Magna  Grseia.  The  extreme  weat  of  Africa  waa  equally  un- 
known to  the  Qreeka.  Yet  the  Pheniciana  had  made  diaeo- 
veriea  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  ptnpiut(iailinjf  round)  or 
coaating  TOyage  of  Hanno  waa  e^cuted  conaiderably  before 
Herodotua.  The  African  yoyage  ot  the  Carthaginian  admiral, 
with  the  thirty- thousand  peraona  which  he  had  on  board  hia 
veaaela,  ia  acknowledged  to  be  authentic ;  opinions  only  differ 
as  tu  the  point  where  hia  maritime  courae  terminated.  Some 
will  have  ic  that,  after  having  cleared  the  pillara  of  Herculea 
(the  Straita  of  Gibraltar),  he  went  aa  far  aa  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea;  while  othera  limit  hia  exploratory  voyage  to  the 
mouih  of  the  Senegal  river.  Gosaellin  fixea  the  limit  at 
Cape  Nun. 

rytheaSy  a  citizen  of  Marseilles,  performed  a  voyage  to  the 
North,  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  dia- 
covered  Albion,  or  Great  Britain,  and  alwaya  aailing  in  a 
northern  direction,  he  reached  the  mysterious  place  called 
UUwM  Thfde^  which  he  aaw  cpvcred  with  ice,  enveloped  in 
mist,  and  aa  it  were  immersed  in  a  horrible  chaoa.  But  what 
was  ThuU }  This  ia  a  queation  which  haa  puaaled  all  hia- 
t/>riau8  and  geographers.  Some  have  considered  with  good 
reaaon  that  thia  country  waa  JutUmd  or  the  coaata  of  Norway 
called  ThuUmark;  or  perhaps  Iceland,  aa  Pytheaa  aailed 
through  the  Scandinavian  aeaa,  and  hia  remarka  relating  to 
the  coasta  of  the  Baltic  have  been  acknowledged  exact. 
Othera  have  claimed  thia  appellation  for  the  Shetland  lalea  on 
the  north  of  Scotland. 

Ariatotle,  the  great  Greek  philosopher  and  naturalist,  main- 
tained that  the  earth  waa  of  a  spherical  form,  and  he  even 
stated  the  measure  of  its  circumference  at  four  hundred 
thousand  tMia  (a  Greek  itinerary  meaaure,  equal  to  about 
600  feet).  Indicationa  of  the  existence  of  Modagaaear  have 
been  noticed  in  hia  writinga.  Aa  to  Cfyhn,  he  mentions  it 
under  the  name  of  J^aprobane,  and  that  a  long  time  before  the 
age  of  Ptolemy.  The  limita  of  the  world  according  to  Aria- 
toUe  were,  on  the  eaat,  the  Indus ;  on  the  west,  the  Tarteasua, 
or  the  Guadalquivir ;  on  the  north,  the  Riphiean  mountains, 
Albion  and  leme  (Ireland)  ;  on  the  south,  Libya,  in  which  he 
places  the  river  Chremetea,  which  risea  out  of  the  aame  moun- 
tains aa  the  Nile,  in  order  to  disembogue  itself  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean ;  an  idea  which  leada  to  the  auppoaition  that  he  con- 
founded the  Nile  with  the  Niger.  He  admitted  that  the 
Caspian  sea  waa  a  great  inland  Iulc,  having  no  communication 
with  any  other  aea. 

The  conqueata  of  Alexander  the  Great,  led  to  the  moat  dis- 
tinct and  extended  motions  of  the  ancient  world.  The  most 
remarkable  geographical  fact  of  hia  reign,  waa  the  exploration 
of  the  Indna.  A  fleet  of  800  vesaels,  under  the  command  of 
Nearchus,  deacended  this  river,  and  went  along  the  coast  of 
Asia  to  the  bottom  of  the  Peraian  Gulf.  The  expedition  of 
Alexander  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  but  produced  at  that 
time,  no  reaulta  of  anv  consequence  to  the  science  of  geography. 
\Vhatwaa  gained  by  his  exploratory  voyage,  waa  lost  bj  the 
dismemberment  of  hia  empire;  and  the  kiatorians  of  the 
period  relapsed  into  their  former  ignorance. 

By  degrees,  however,  seographv  aasumed  the  dignity  of  a 
science.  Eratoathenes,  wno  flourished  in  the  second  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  composed  a  treatise  on  the  subject. 
He  was  a  native  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
Alexandrian  library.  By  means  of  instruments  erected  in  the 
museum  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  he  found  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  to  within  half  a  degree  of  the  truth.  He  waa 
the  first  who  attempted  to  determine  the  circumference  of  the 
earth  by  the  actual  meaaurement  of  an  arc  of  one  of  its  great 
circles.  By  means  of  sun-dials,  he  found  that  Syene,  near  a 
cataract  of  the  Nile,  which  waa  aituated,  as  he  thought,  on  the 
same  meridian  aa  Alexandria,  waa  immediately  under  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice, 
the  sun  waa  vertical  to  the  inhabitanta  of  Syene,  and  the 
gnomon  had  no  shadow  at  noon.  Thus,  having  measured  the 
angle  of  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  at  Alexandria,  also  at  the 
time  of  the  aummer  solstice,  he  found  the  distance  of  the  aun 
irom  the  senith  at  noon,  to  be  7°  12^,  or  one-fiflieth  part  of  the 
sumfcrence  of  a  great  ciraK  yiz.  360^.    He  then  computed 


the  distance  between  the  two  placea,  Alexandria  and  Syene, 
and  found  it  6,000  atadia.  Accordhigly,  he  multiplied  thia 
number  by  50.  and  found  the  meaaure  of  the  earth'a  circum- 
ference to  be  250,000  atadia.  Making  allowance  for  the  errors 
which  he  committed,  for  want  of  the  delica^  inatrumenta  of 
obaervation,  which  we  pos&eas  in  modem  times,  thia  waa  a 
tolerable  approximation  to  the  truth.  Syene,  indeed,  waa  not 
on  the  aame  meridian  as  Alexandria,  but  on  one  nearly  3®  eaat 
of  the  meridian  of  that  citv ;  and  inatead  of  being  exactly  on 
the  tropic,  it  waa  about  half  a  degree  north  of  that  line. 
Eratoathenea  affirmed  the  apherical  figure  of  the  earth,  and 
asserted  that  the  immenaitvof  the  ocean  would  nat  prevent 
veaaela  from  going  to  India  by  continually  ahaping  their  course 
westward. 

Hipparchua,  who  flourished  about  aixty  yeara  later  than 
Eratosthenes,  laid  the  foundation  of  aatronomical  geography, 
bv  endeavouring  to  determine  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of 
placea  by  observationa  on  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  con- 
structed a  catalogue  of  the  flxcd  stars,  and  taught  the  projec- 
tion of  the  sphere  on  a  plane  surface.  Agatharchidea,  president 
of  the  Alexandrian  library,  who  flourished  raUxer  before 
Hipparchus,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  navigation  and  commerce 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  an  account  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  He 
was  the  first  who  gave  a  correct  description  of  the  Abyssiniana ; 
he  mentiena  the  gold-minea  wrought  by  the  ancient  kinga  of 
Egypt  on  the  coaat  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  proceas  of  working 
them,  and  the  sufierings  of  the  miners.  He  speak»,  also,  of 
the  tools  of  copper  found  in  these  mines,  supposed  to  have 
been  used  by  tne  native  Egyptians  before  Uie  conquest  of 
that  country  by  the  Persians.  The  voyagea  of  Eudoxus  of 
Cyzicus  added  new  information  to  what  waa  already  gained 
reapecting  the  East.  He  visited  "Egypt  in  the  reign  of  r tolemy 
Evergetea,  about  130  b.o.  He  nuuie  two  voyagea' to  India, 
and  afterwards  accomplished  the  oircumnavigation  of  the 
African  continent.  Strabo,  who  gives  an  account  of  hia 
voyagea  and  discoveries,  attempta  repeatedly  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  the  truth  of  hia  abatements;  but  they  have  been 
confirmed  by  those  of  later  times. 


QUBSTIOirS   OK  THE  PBBOBDINO  AND  FOBMXB  LBSaOK. 

What  is  Geography  ?  How  many  kinds  of  information  respect- 
ing the  earth  does  it  include  ?  What  ia  the  form  of  the  earth? 
Wnat  proportion  does  the  highest  mountain  on  its  surface  bear  to 
its  diameter  ?  Had  the  ancieuta  any  proper  knowledge  of  its  form  ? 
What  appearance  does  the  surface  of  the  earth  present  to  the 
human  view  taken  on  the  most  extended  scale  ?  What  appearance 
do  the  heavens  present?  State  aome  of  the  natural  notSona 
which  mankind  form  respecting  the  heavena  and  the  earth.  * 

What  were  the  early  notiona  of  the  Hebrewa  regarding  the 
sti  acture  of  the  earth  and  the  heavena  ?  Where  are  we  to  look  for 
the  origin  of  geographical  knowledge?  To  what  aouree  are  we 
indebted  for  uie  earlieat  account  of  the  known  dirisions  of  the 
world?  What  were  the  geographical  boondaries  alladed  to  by 
Esekiel,  as  referring  to  the  fartheat  limits  of  that  knowledge  in  hia 
day? 

What  country  is  considered  to  be  referred  to  in  Soriptui e  under 
the  name  of  Tarshish  ?  What  country  did  the  Romans  understand 
under  the  name  4fiioa  Propria}  What  were  the  two  different 
▼oyagcs  to  Tarshish,  and  how  are  they  comprehended  under  the 
aame  name?  What  country  ia  understood  by  the  name  Ophir? 
How  waa  gold  transported  from  Ophir  to  Jerusalem  ? 

What  countries  are  understood  by  the  names,  the  Isles,  the 
Isles  of  the  Gentiles,  the  Isles  of  the  Sea,  &c.  ?  What  country  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Sheba  ?  Whstby  Dedan  ?  To  what  river  were 
the  names  of  the  river  and  the  great  rioer  applied?  What  famous 
cities  and  empires  flourished  on  the  banks  of  this  rirer  ?  With 
what  countries  did  they  trade  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  nortik  in 
Scripture  ?    What  were  ita  products  mentioned  by  £seklel  ? 

With  what  parts  of  the  world  were  the  Greeks  acquainted  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  as  appears  by  hia  writings  ?  What  notions  had 
they  of  the  world  previous  to  his  epoch  ?  Who  were  the  Cim- 
merians ?  the  Hyperboreans  ?  the  Ethiopians  ?  and  the  Marobians? 
What  country  waa  Elysium?  the  Fortunate  Isles?  and  Colehlt? 
Who  were  the  Arimaspi  ?  and  the  Gryphons  ? 

What  notions  regarding  the  form  of  the  earth  had  the  later 
Greeks  ?  With  what  countries  waa  Herodotus  acquainted  ?  What 
cities  were  in  existence  unknown  to  him  ?  Who  first  made  dis- 
coveries in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ?  What  is  meant  bv  the  Peripiua  of 
Hanno  ?  What  were  the  diaeoveriea  of  Pytheaa  of  Maraeilles  ?  In 
what  did  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Aristotle  oooriat  ?  What 
addition  did  the  conqueata  of  Alexander  *«ake  to  the  leienee  of 
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gcogni^hy  ?  When  did  it  tMOiiM  the  dignity  of  «  Mitnc*,  and 
wlu>  wrote  a  treatiM  on  the  imbject  ?  How  did  Sntoethenee  aecer- 
taia  the  approKtniAte  cireunirereoQe  of  the  earth  ?    Who  laid  the 


foundation  of  Mtronomicai  geography  ?    Who  gave  the  beat  ao- 

of  Kgjrpt.  Bthiopia, 
aude  the  flrat'  Toyagee  to  India  from  Sgypt,  and  olrettmnaTigated 
Africa  ? 


eount  la  early  tiinea 


and  Ab^aainia  ?    Who 


IMAOIXART  QUANTITIBS. 

A  TBBT  ingenioua  and  naeful  work  on  Algdm  haa  Jutt  been 
put  into  our  hands,  written  by  J.  R.  Young,  Baq.,  lalo  Plo- 
leaaor  of  Mathematiea  in  the  Boyal  Academical  liistittttion« 
Belfast.  In  order  to  enable  oar  more  adranoedreadeta  to  fbrm 
aome  opinion  of  ita  merit,  aa  an  Slementary  wodt,  we  ^to  the 
following  extract :— - 

*' Imaginary  or  imposaible  qaantitlee,  are  thoM  eiprcaaiona 
which  indicate  aa  mm  root  of  a  myafiee  quantity :  the  arithmetical 
extraction  of  such  a  root  being  almoat  aa  impocaihility,  beeauae  no 
even  power  of  any  number,  whether  positive  or  negatlre,  can  ever 
be  negative.  Imaginary  quantitiee  thus  difer  esaentiidly  from 
other  tuid  expresaiona ;  the  root  indicated  in  each  of  theee  latter 
esinnot  be  accurately  eiUiibited,  solely  becnoae  the  quantiiy  under 
the  radical  tign  differa  from  ^a  complete  power ;  yet  a  complete 


power  mav  always  be  assigned  which  shall  differ  from  the  incom- 
plete OiM  by  a  quantity  less  than  any  that  can  be  proposed,  so  that  tbe 
defect  mentioned  ia  never  of  any  practical  consequence.  But  an 
imaginary  qoaatity  admits  of  no  aritbmettear  represeaUtion 
either  accurately  or  approximate! v :  tbe  bare  idea  of  sriihmettcal 
value  is  altogether  excluded  from  it ;  the  aymbol  ^—A  implies  an 
operation  upon  the— 4  of  impoeaible  pcriw'ttanee;  ao  that  if  such 
a  symbol  were  to  occur  In  tlm  answer  to  any  queatioa,  we  should 
at  once  conclude  that  the  aolution  to  that  question,  In  real  a  urn- 
hers,  is  an  impossibility ;  and,  conaeqnently,  that  the  conditions  to 
be  satiafied  are  incompatible  or  rontradictory.  Imaginary  quanti- 
ties thus  subserve  a  very  imporunt  ourpote :  whenever  they  pre- 
sent themselvee  as  here  supposed,  they  eflcctually  apprise  us  of 
coooealed  absurdities  among  tae  conditions  upon  which  our  reasoo- 
Id^  bas  been  bated,  or  which  we  are  aiming  to  satisfy,  and  which 
might  otherwice  involve  us  In  bewilderment  or  error.  They  are 
thus  necessary  to  give  completeness  and  oertainty  to  our  algebraic 
results,  and  on  these  grounds  alone  are  valuable  items  m  our 
s>stem  of  S)mbo]s.  But  independently  of  this  office  of  imaginary 
quaotiiies,  by  which  the^  inform  us  of  the  fact  when  the  soltttion 
of  a  question  is  impossible,  slgtbraists  turn  them  to  important 
account  as  direct  instrumenia  of  investintion ;  frequently  Intro* 
dacing  them  with  great  advantage  into  ^auiries  having  refbiemec 
only  to  real  quantities,  and  terminating  only  in  real  results. 

"  la  bis  flrst  sUps  In  the  study  of  algebra,  the  learner  naturally 
looks  upon  the  new  symbols  of  quantity  to  which  he  is  Intro- 
dttced  as  nothing  more  than  the  familiar  flgures  of  arithmetic  iu 
disguise.  It  is  not  easy,  nor  would  it  be  prudent  to  correct  this 
too  limited  notion  at  the  outset ;  the  oMire  comprehensive  scope 
of  the  symbolic  language  of  algebra  gradually  uafblds  iUelf  to 
hin«  as  he  proceeds,  till  he  at  length  comes  to  combine  his  eha- 
raetera  and  contract  his  expressions  without  any  thought  to- 
wards the  numerical  processes  besring  the  same  aames  as  those 
which  enter  into  his  symbolical  combination.  In  Uct,  the  im- 
porUnt  truth  diaeovers  iuclf  by  degrees,  that  the  thing  called 
algebra  is  a  science  in  which  symbols  of  any  inter preUtion 
whatever  are  subjected  to  certain  prescribed  Uws  of  combina- 
don,  in  obedience  to  which  variona  operationa  may  be  performed 
and  various  reeults  obtained  without  any  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular characters  of  arithmetic.  This  latter  science  ia  no  doubt 
sngaestlve  of  the  symbuUcal  science  of  algebra ;  and  the  learner 
sufioicnily  aeee  that  tU  lawa  of  combination  actually  become 
those  of  arithmetle,  when  the  particular  symbols  of  the  latter  re- 
^aoe  the  more  genersl  symbols  of  the  former.  In  fact,  he  further 
■•••  "at,  till  these  general  symbols  are  so  repUced  by  those  of 
anthmetie,  many  of  the  so-called  operations  of  a'gebra  are  but 
operadons  inuHeaUd,  not  operations  •tecuUd.  If  we  have  to 
multiply  a  by  b,  we  write  a6 or  aX^  and  say  that  the  thing  is  done; 
although,  in  truth,  nothing  U  dene,  although  somethiag,  by  the 
kign  of  operation,  is  %fUh€aUd;  we  have  no  ^ea  of  theaSusl  pei^ 
formance  except  each  symbol,  or  the  multiptier  at  leaat,  be  inter- 
preted by  a  number ;  yet  if  the  so-eallad  product  a»  U  to  be  divided 
by  *,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  result  U  a,  loAataw  the  multiplier 
*  "?*7j;*»f  o^B;  whether  a  number  or  something  having  no 

fl^HSfS****  Tff^-  J*  ^y^  ^^  *"  *»»«  *•«•'  ««•  the  term 
multiplier'  mi^ht  be  objected  to  as  net  suAdeDUy  significant,  but 

tIliI?"Sv*'^5**f"  might  be  made  to  nearly  every  term  introduced 

£i*^?!Si*****f**^'V  .«*^  *««•>»'•  •■ortcompreheBrive 
ng  aawsUaatht^yHMf 


**  la  theiaataacejustaddneed,  aaoMly r-ss  a,  aa  opmtiai  ji> 

pareatly  perfornsed  on  pure  symbole  Irruspeetive  of  ill  hto^ 
tation ;  yet  if  we  really  look  at  what  haa  actually  bsn  dostn 
shall  see  that  It  amooau  to  nothing :  when  k  is  writtra  by  li*  ti 
of  «  a  certain  operation,  called  multiplieatiin  by  &,  is  dimte;  a 
be  performed  on  a ;  except  ft  be  a  number,  we  ciBDot  obrjii 
direction ;  but  by  writing  6  underneath,  the  directioa  ii  r^a2i(i 
eo  that «,  which  would  be  tW^esult  of  the  operstioat  sf  ics,.> 
cation  and  division  In  arithmetle,  is  beiu  vrrittcndown  frre»ftta 
operations,  beeauae  they  nentrallsc  oae  another:  thdr  v^^ul 
efleet  being  to  leave  m  untouched.  It  la  not  Beecssiiythi!ii 
ahowld  bt  able  to  aaaign  the  efieet  of  the  comWaaitos  st  gi  ts 

Iheeftctuponthiaof  thacombiaatioay;  UiaeBo^tka 

kaow,  from  the  general  laws  of  tbeao  t^iVni*'*'"*.  tiit  at 
second  destroja  the  first  and  sets  a  free. 

"It  is  moreespeciallythiarecognitionof  tlieneutra]kiB|iBi«)* 
of  certain  algebraic  cembiaatloas  on  one  another,  sput  ft«  ^ 
naere  arithmetical  coaaideratione,  that  rendcta  whatsri  brncu^ 
impoeaible  or  iasaginarr  quantities  so  available  ia  alfckva 
instrumenta  of  inveetigation,  thoogh  not  adasianble  intc  inik8£^ 

rr-  ^o,  whether  k  be  real  or  laBaginary." 


QL088AKT. 


MoeT  of  our  writera  have  aimed  at  plaianem  sad  ekvwu- 
expresdoB.  A  few  worda  may  need  explanation.  Ltitibtt 
membered,  however,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  ssve  eor  resden'-' 
trouble  of  thinking;  and  also  that  many  lechnieal  lemi ec f 
better  eiplaiaed  by  their  connexion  wHh  the  subject  thtt  kf  d* 
brief  defiuition.  Several  words  which  occtaT  !a  tuis  ptit  tft  B' 
plsiued  in  the  Qlossary  In  No.  6,  page  78. 

a.,  aubstantive ;  $.pL,  subsUntive  plural ;  e.a.,  verb  vtin, 
v.u.,  VI  rb  neuter ;  a.,  adjective. 

ABson>Tiov,  a.  the  act  of  ewallowiog  up,  or  imbibiBg. 
ArpBLLATioji,  i.  a  name,  title,  term. 
Aprua'ciATB,  e.«.  to  estimate,  to  value. 
Aubitra'tioit,  a.  the  settlement  of  any  diipatc  by  }^ 

mutually  chosen  by  the  parties. 
Appa^lun o,  a.  frightful,  terrifying.  _, 

AtrroM^AToir,  a.  a  machine  which  haa  aanrently  thf  F«*^ 

of  morioff  iuelf. 
BxACK^xaH,  o.  saltish,  like  aca-water. 
Cau'diii AL,  a.  principal,  chief,  emineat. 
CATAS'TMOPBa,  9,  a  final    event,   geaMraUy  ef  sa  saw' 

charaetrr. 
CoNCus'aio2«,  a.  the  act  of  ahaking ;  a  ahock. 
Coa'oLLAUT,  a.  an  inference,  a  deduction,  sorplas. 
DiacaiMtN'ATTOir,  a.  a  distiaetioa;  act  of  dlstiagwnhl' 

thing  from  another ;  a  mark. 
Boci'litt,  a.  aptness  to  be  taught ;  teaohabteaess. 
ELUCiDA'noir,  a.  an  explanation,  or  expoailica. 
Bmbu'gi,  e.a.  to  rise  out  of,  to  issue  fhmi.  _,^  j 

EauA'Toa,  a.  a  great  circle,  equaUy  diataat  from  tkf  P^ 

the  world,  dividing  the  globe  into  eqaal  parte,  north  Badais»> 
BxPiaA'noir,*.  the  act  of  breathing  out;  aa  end;  ds^ 
Faao'oioua,  a.  aavage,  fierce,  cruel,  rapacious.        ^     .^ 
FaiTo'LiTT,  a.  unimportance.    Fax'TOX^ovi, «.,  sIifht,tiiE^ 

of  no  moment. 
Qbrmlha'tioit,  «.  the  act  of  aproutlng;  groirth. 
lMpaEo'.XATa,  CO.  to  make  prolific,  or  fhdtfhl. 
In'dicatb,  e.c.  to  point  out,  to  ahow.  .   i 

IirapiBA'Tioif ,  f .  a  drawing  in  of  the  breath ;  sa  luwf 

supernatural  ideas. 
iMVNDA^ioir,  a.  an  overflow  of  water ;  a  deluge.  .  ^ 

i VM'OLB,  a.  land  overgrown  with  trees,  broahvood,  i»  ^ 

▼euetation. 
MAO«Air'iMoi7a,  a.  great  miadcd,  brave.  ,„ 

MAJTALtrxa,  or  Mak'bi.uc,  a.  an  Bgyptian  hocie-ioiditf- 
Maa'cBM Aar,  a.  a  hireling  :~a.  selfisb,  baae.  r^ 

FuBNQM'airov,  a.  a  natural  appearance;  alao  aay  <str«v^' 

appearance  in  the  worka  of  nature.  ^^„j^ 

Ph  is  aounded  as  F  in  such  words  aa  PAeaicis,  r»ir^ 

Bphxnx,  Ac. ;  thus,  FVnicia,  FVygian,  S/mx,  Ac 
PaacA'aioua,  a.  uncertain,  deptudant. 
PuKOi'arox,  a.  exact  limitation,  great  nicety. 
PBBcra'aoB,  a.  a  forerunner,  a  harbinger.  .   .a* 

Pbob'lbm,  a.  a  qnestioa  proposed  for  eolutiea  or  ••P*'*^ 
PaoTU^BBaAMOB,  a.  a  awelllng  above  the  rosC 
Faonv'aioif ,  a.  the  sot  of  thnutU^  fonwd. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


i«r 


PflAMMk'iicus,  Ptol'bm T :— in  all  wordi  beffinmng  with  Psot 
Pit  th«  Ph  sUcDt;  pronouaoed  Saminetictts,  Tblemy. 

IIbcjsp'taolb,  I.  a  pUce  to  recctTe  things  in. 

Recoom'tiuh,  »,  an  acknowltfttgment. 

Rbspiha'tion,  $,  the  act  of  breathing ;  relief  by  breathing. 

Sal'otauy,  o.  wholetome,  heilthfal,  tafe. 

Sta'dium,  <.  a  raee-eourae;  ft  apaee  for  eombatanta;  alaO|  the 
eighth  part  of  a  Roman  mile. 

Tal'imt,  ff.  a  eertain  weight  or  inm ;  the  Jewish  talent  was  125 
pounds  in  foeight;  a  talent  of  gotd  was  worth  £6,i76;  a  talent  of 
silver,  £876  6s. 

TBMB'iiiTT,  «.  rashneti,  unreasonable  contempt  of  danger. 

Thb'okbk,  «.  a  position  laid  down  as  an  established  truth ;  a 
giTen  principle. 

Tblansmiora'tion,  I.  a  passase  from  one  state,  place,  or  body, 
into  another.  The  philosopher  Pythagoras,  and  his  followers,  be- 
UeTed  that  when  a  man  died  his  soul  passed  into  other  bodies, 
including  those  of  brute  beasts.  He  pretended  that  hit  soul  had 
lived  in  the  bodies^of  sevaral  persons  of  preceding  ages,  whom  he 
specified  by  name. 

Taou'BADOUA,  «.  a  poet,  or  traTelling  minstrel. 

TJNDULib'TiOM,  a.  ft  rising  and  falling  motion,  like  that  of  the 
waves. 

Vocab'ulabt,  t.  a  small  dictionary,  or  list  of  words  with  expla- 
nations of  their  meaning. 

ZooLo'oxcAL,  a.  deseribing  living  creatures;  pertftinlng  to 
animals. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

LVBDS  CO-INSTRUCTION  SOCIETY. 
Mr.  8.  Ybslxt,  of  Kirkgate,  Leeds,  on  behalf  of  OsB-lone  MuiutA 
Imprortment  tmd  PkoMUe  SoeUig,  most  of  whose  members  are  rab- 
seribers  to  this  work,  writes  to  tnfbirm  us,  that  as  soon  as  our  periodical 
was  annooneed.  they  all  determined  to  profit  by  its  lessons,  and  to 
study  them  as  we  fhoald  see  fit  to  give  them  out.  He  states  that  they 
have  not  been  disappointed,  but  on  the  contrary  highly  gratified  with 
oor  attempt  to  place  at  so  reasonable  a  price,  such  valuable  iaformatlon 
within  the  reach  of  all.  They  have  now  a  room  adjoining  CalMane 
Chapel,  Leeds,  capable  of  accommodating  about  100  persons,  and  by 
paying  one  penny  per  week,  they  a^  able  to  meet  all  expenses,  and 
purchase  the  periodicals  which  are  published  at  this  ofltoe,  and  about  a 
dosen  others.  They  meet  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday  evenings,  at  eight  e^eloek,  and  dose  at  half'psst  nine  4  on  each 
evening  they  have  writlag.  srithmetie,  fto. ;  they  have  also  a  grammar 
eloM.  taught  by  Mr.  Elisha  Waits,  on  the  plan  and  from  the  pages  of 
the  Bdocatob)  and  a  phonographie  class  on  Wednesday  evenings, 
under  the  care  of  onr  correspondents  while  the  other  branohes  are 
under  the  ears  of  Mr.  Daniel  fUder.  oloth  merchant,  of  the  same  town  \ 
and  the  Rev.  Jabes  TonnioUfib  is  their  president. .  We  are  requested  to 
five  these  statements  In  the  Pofiii«ab  Educatob.  as  it  is  believed  that 
there  are  a  number  of  ear  subseribers  In  the  (own  who  would  be  glad 
to  Join  the  society  If  they  knew  of  Its  ejdstenee;  and  thus  to  Inerease 
Its  eiBeieney,  by  enabUng  It  to  employ  able  teachers  for  the  diflVrant 
departmsnti^  whleh  nay  appear  In  this  woric  The  Increase  in 
the  number  of  Hs  members,  would  also  enable  the  sodety  to 
form  themselves  Into  elasses  for  the  study  of  those  branches  wUeh 
would  be  most  nesftil  to  them  in  thdr  difltecnt  employments,  as  they 
are  ftilly  aware  of  tbs  advantages  to  be  derived  from  union  and  eo-ope- 
ratkm.  The  soelBty  has  not  mestersd  n  library  of  books  yet,  bnt  this  Is 
in  progrsas. 

arbtks  EdUor, 

Deab  Su« — I  am  much  pleased  to  observe  the  success  which  Is  at- 
tending your  labours  In  oonnezion  with  the  Fopui^n  Eouoatob,  and 
am  further  gratified  to  observe  that  you  propose  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  delivery  of  Penny  Lectures  to  the  working  classes,  on  the 
vartoos  sutjeets  which  are  treated  upon  In  the  Educator.  I  think  this 
suggestion  a  very  valuable  one,  and  likely  to  be  greatly  conducive  to 
the  elevation  of  the  working  classes.  I  am  much  aeoostomed  to  lecture 
to  working  men  on  various  topics,  such,  for  ejiunple.  ss  phonography, 
temperance,  electricity,  astronomy,  physiology,  &c.,  and  will  be  very 
glad  to  do  as  much  as  I  possibly  can  to  forward  yonr  scheme  In  this 
locaUty. 

By  the  way,  will  you  oblige  by  giving  in  yonr  answers  to  eerrespond- 
ents  some  explanation  of  the  phenomena  frequently  observable  io 
meadow -fields, — vis.,  well  defined  rings  of  variooa  sixes,  from  1  foot  to 
0  foet  in  diameter,  formed  sometimes  of  beautifully-coloured  long  grass. 
and  at  other  times  3f  discoloured  or  short  yellow  grass ;  these  ringi  are 
SQsaetlnies  called  Ihiry  rings,  which  appellation  is,  periiaps,  not  very 
philosophical,  and  yet  it  is,  nevertheless*  about  as  much  as  is  generally 
known  respecting  these  remsrkable  circles. — I  am,  yours  respectftilly, 

30,  Qmnger-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  T.  P.  Babkas 

May  16. 1862. 

CFaibt  Rihos  have  been  ascribed  to  various  onuses,  the  most  satis- 
Ihotory  one  ftppeut  to  be  that  of  Dr.  Wollsston,  who  tnoei  thsmio  the 


plants  called >lif^.  **  During  their  growth,"  he  saji^  '« they  so  entirely 
absorb  all  nutriment  from  the  soil  beneath,  that  the  herbage  Is  for  a 
while  destroyed,  and  a  ring  appears,  bare  of  grass,  surrounding  the  dark 
ring.  In  the  course  of  a  few  week;»,  after  the  fhngi  have  oeased  to 
appear,  the  soil  where  they  stood  grows  darker,  and  the  grass  soon  vege- 
tates again  with  peculiar  vigour,  so  that  I  have  aeen  the  surface  ooversd 
with  dark  grass,  although  the  darkened  soil  has  not  exneeded  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  while  that  beneath  has  oontiaued  white  with  spawn, 
for  about  two  Inchss  in  depth.  Tlie  extent  oooupled  by  the  spawn 
varies  considerably,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  being  grsalest 
after  the  itogi  have  come  to  perfection,  and  is  reduced  to  its  smsllest 
dimensions,  and,  in  some  instanoesi  may  not  be  disoemlble  before  the 
next  year's  crop  begins  to  make  its  appearance.] 

DEAN-STBBET  CO-INSTRUCTION  SOCIETT. 

Sib, — I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  yon  that  there  is  a  co-In- 
struction sodety  of  young  men,  called  the  Soho  Mutual  Instruction 
Sodety,  hdd  at  Little  Dean-street,  Soho.  It  is  managed  by  a  preaident 
vice-president,  secretary,  librarian,  and  eight  committee-men.  The 
members  meet  every  quarter  to  appoint  ftesh  offloers  and  examine  the 
books.  Your  valuable  work ,  the  Popolam  Edocattob,  Is  much  admired  \ 
a  great  number  the  members  tske  it  weekly .^-I  am.  Sir,  yours,  fto., 

May  1«,  1859.  D.  V.  J. 

[We  observe,  from  a  bill  eoelosed,  that  the  subscription  to  this  sodety 
Is  4d.  per  month ;  snd  that  the  dasses  are  for  rseding,  writing,  gram- 
mar, spsUing,  arithmetic,  mathematies,  and  French*  with  the  use  of  a 
Ubrary.] 

EDUCATIONAL  NOTICES. 

A  corrsspondsnt  at  Chatham  states  his  willingness  to  devote  one  or 
two  evenings  a  week  to  explain  the  English  and  the  French  languages, 
and  arithmetic  He  has  been  for  twenty-seven  years  a  national  school- 
master, and  has  had  about  S.ftOO  ohiidren  under  his  charge  He  finds 
that  fully  JLot  out  of  svery  ste  of  that  number  have  left  school  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  to  go  to  work,  and  that  thdr  arithmetic  and  other 
mental  acquirements  are  entirely  forgotten,  so  tliat  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years  they  can  barely  read  and  write.  He  oflttrs  his  services  to  the  new 
scheme  with  no  other  desire  or  expectstlon  than  the  pleasure  of  soo- 
ceeding  in  his  undertaking. 

Mr.  Strachan.of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of  an  Introduction  to  Arith- 
metic ;  that  is,  to  the  four  simple  and  compound  rules,  has  sent  us  a 
copy,  in  which  we  find  the  proof  of  the  simple  rules  by  casting  out  the 
nines.    The  proof  of  subtraction  Is  in  prindple  the  same  as  Mair^. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Hill,  of  Islington,  states  that  from  the  appearance  of  our 
first  number  he  has  had  an  evening  class  for  teaching  French  on  the 
plan  laid  down  in  this  work,  and  he  hopes  to  be  useful  in  promoting  our 
scheme  of  education.  He  intends  to  teach  the  Latin  and  the  Qerraan 
(as  soon  as  it  appears)  on  the  same  prindple. 

Mr.  Simpson,  of  Low  Torrie.  proposes  the  dmplcet  method  of  proving 
subtraction  by  casting  out  the  nines;  namdy,  cast  them  first  out  of  the 
minuend,  and  note  &e  result;  then  oast  them  out  of  the  subtrahend 
and  remainder,  as  if  they  were  two  numbers  in  addition,  and  note  the 
result ;  the  two  results  should  be  the  same.  If  the  operation  of  snblno- 
tfon  be  right. 

UTEBARY  NOTICES. 

Fran  Editioh  or  tbs  Popouik  EDOCATon.— Eougatioii  or 
Fajcuxes. — No  publication  has  ever  been  welcomed  with  such  tokens 
of  approval  from  heads  of  families  as  this  Isst  of  Johv  0A88SLL*i 
works.  An  Extra  Edition,  st  l^d.  per  number,  or  in  Monthly 
Parts,  in  a  neat  wrapper,  at  7d.,  or  when  Five  Numbers,  S^d.,  Is  now 
published,  which  is  issued  without  the  weekly  headings.  Persons 
wishing  for  this  edition  most  be  carefhl  to  order  the  **  Bxtra  Edition.*' 
The  whole  of  the  Numbers  may  now  be  obtained,  or  the  first  Twc 
Parts— i'art  I.,  7d.;  Part  II..  S^. 

Tb£  Iixustbatxd  ExaiBXTOR  Alio  Maoaxxne  of  Abt. — The 
First  Vdume  of  this  splendidly  embellished  work,  handsomely  bound, 
price  &9.  6d.,  or  extra  doth  gilt  edges,  7s.  Cd.,  will  be  ready  July  1, 
and  will  contain  upwards  of  Two  Hundred  Principal  engravings,  and 
an  equal  number  of  Minor  Engraving*.  Dingrams.  !bc. 

CoMPiiETioii  OF  JoBM  OAtnLLli  LinnABY.— This  invaluable  Work 
Is  now  oomi^te  I  n  86  Vdumes;  Td.  each  In  paper  oovers  1  double 
Volumes,  doth.  Is.  6d..  or  when  8  Tols.  In  1,  3s,  Sd.  The  entire  Series 
may  be  had,  bound  In  doth.  19s.  6d.,  or  arranged  In  a  Idbraiy  Box, 
aSs. 

The  Emiokaht's  Handbook,  a  Guide  to  the  Vsrions  FIdds  of 
Emigration  in  all  parts  of  the  Qk>be,  is  now  ready,  price  6d. 

The  Pathway,  a  Monthly  Edigioos  Magasine,  is  published  on  the 
1st  of  every  month,  price  twopence— 82  psges  endosed  In  a  neat 
wrapper.  Yds.  I.  and  II.,  neatly  hound  in  doth  and  lettered,  price 
3s.  8d.  each,  are  now  ready. 

•*•  PoBTFOUOS  Sat  enclosing  36  numbers  of  The  PopdZiAB  Eo^ 
CATOB,  price  Is.  6d.»may  be  procured  at  ouroAc^    These 
9n  so  eonstmsted  as  to  Ibcm.  upon  the  completion  of  each  veil 
neat  Case  for  binding  the  igneb  whldi  will  he  done  at  atiifllBg 
by  any  bookhlAdir. 


\ 
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^THB  POPULAR  EDUCATOIL 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Uau  Oax/t  (QUagom}  if  right ;  thaiiln  for  bis  eoanumkAllOB.—  P.  C : 
It  can;  forCJkewtetoySotonofior  8olomom*$  tgiadom,  mmmM  Um  taoM 
thing. — Mimoo;  OnlerRqviredt  Freneh,  Ittliaa,  Gcrmiii. 

J.  B. — Wt  an  of  opiiiioa,  that  T-grao  is  so  eallad  not  fcr  Its  so«n4 
hat  its  tea.  which  is  that  of  iffittcM  In  Grctk. 

flnggastlaas,  among  wliioh  sn  soosa  of  gnat  Taloa,  hava  baan  noaivad 
froBi  IIm  IbUowieg  naden  and  sabseriban : — William  Tnekcr,  Hoxton  t 
A  SttbMribar,  Birmingham;  A.  A.  Fiyer,  Innar  Templat  Behwan, 
Lirarpool ;  Charies  Carrie,  Glasgow ;  Amiens ;  F.  6.,  Snndarland  ; 
W.  B.,  Bdinborgh ;  BaiUamIn  WUliama,  Norwloh. 

Cnox  (Saalntoo)  will  find  his  quarj  answend  at  pag«  69,  coL  1,  Vq. 
4. — Jaicbs  Jamicsom,  Aberdeen,  will  And  his  diflkenlUes  remoTed  in 
the  answera  to  C.  L.,  p.  113.  and  J.  8.  R.»  p.  1S8. — M.  J ,  Parthshlre : 
Qnite  right — T.  E.  Vxbert,  St  John's- wood :  Correct,  bnt  the  Brd 
prop,  of  Book  r.  is  nsed.— J.  Ord  :  Right — Mr.  AacflEn  (Brighton) 
mnst  address  his  inquiries  to  as.— 8.  Wood.  ICaodesfleld :  Right,  bat 
nther  short — U.  J.  H. .-  The  plan  on  the  flnt  page  of  No.  7  will  pro> 
bablf  meet  his  views . — J.  Abiiwoeth,  Crawthawbooth :  Correet— 
A  Leaxvsb;  C  :  Yes.— J.  8.  K.  is  ri^ht  on  all  points  bat  the  last,  for 
which  let  him  eoasolt  Latham.— A.  B  C. :  Riddle's.— W.  E.  H.  i  The 
e  is  silent  at  the  end  of  words  cxeept  when  aaoeatad  acatetj,  thas  ^.— 
JoaapR  WEBSTEa :  Uader  ooaslderatloa. 

J.  K.  8.  B.  (BeUiMt).— HU  solatlons  an  all  right,  and  do  him  credit 
One  of  the  sabjeets  he  mentkms  is  begaa ;  the  other  will  follow  la  dae 
time.— A  SoBScaiBEa  wants  lessons  in  drawing ;  the/  will  be  given. — 
JosEPB  Coax,  Belikst,  shall  be  gratiHed  soon  by  the  historj  of  Persia. — 
Altbed  B.  is  anticipated;  the  Lseeons  on  Geographj  an  begaa. — 
B.  W.  M. :  Coocholog/  mast  take  Its  tarn ;  bat  it  shall  hare  tt— A 
Youso  Studejit  is  inibrmed  that  the/  an  always  sonaded  la  the 
middle  of  words ;  bat  not  at  the  end.  except  they  be  auuted  with  the 
aeate  accent,  thas  St  (ogtag)  sammer.— Dvacx ;  We  very  maeh  ragrat 
that  some  mispriats  hsTe  annojred  many  readen  t  and  aasong  othcn  a 
painstaking  sabaeriber  who  assaaisa  this  signatan.  It  is  aot  his  luilt 
bat  the  printer's  and  oars.  Saepe  me^ns  qfUtu^^D.  N.,  Ayrshire,  is 
very  cornet  in  his  solatkm.^PjLLUo :  Yes. 

GBoaoB  Daxxell  (Binaiagham)  has  tewarded  the  first  sabaerip> 
tkm  to  the  PopciJkx  EDOCATioa  FnaD,  and  soggcats  that  the  first 
lactana  shoald  beoo  EitgUik  Orammmr, 

Laux,— Non  omnia  nimiram  osanlbas  dli  dedere.  In  Eaglish  Is,  Uk 
ffodMtimeoanaUU^not  gi9maUtkbtg9toaUmeMi  that  Is,  to  these  they 
hare  glrea  some  things ;  to  those,  othen.— B.  M.  B.  will  In  time  be 
instmetcd  bow  to  **  pat  the  day  of  the  month ;"  all  tilings  cannot  be 
taaght  at  once.  Domlne  is  the  eqaivalant  of  Skr.^lM  J.  H.  B.  lean 
to  beUere,  if  he  wishes  to  become  a  scholar.—^.  A.  8.  will  learn  by-and- 
by  that  the  verb  eet  has  the  same  ease  after  it  that  it  has  beftn  it; 
consequently  praedam  U  wrong ;  he  translates  the  sentence  cometly. 
—Let  8.  IL  stady  careAilly  what  we  have  said  respecting  the  InTcrsioo 
and  collocation  of  words,  and  his  diflicalties  will  be  removed. — J.  L. 
DxBXSB'a  infereaee  Is  unwarranted;  if  he  will  have  a  little  patience  he 
will  be  taught  the  exact  force  of  the  Interrogatory  particle.— P.  P.  ie 
wrong  in  sayhig  that  *<  oncminl  is  given,**  ftc  Omo  has  1  after  it, 
signifying  that  It  followa  the  form  of  the  fint  coqjagatioa.  Coa|ugatioB 
has  to  do  not  with  meaning,  bat  certaia  variations  of  font  Shoald 
we  go  oa  to  neat  of  synonyms,  P.  P.  wUl  be  Instraeted  in  the  diflbreoce 
between  amo  and  dillgo.  It  Is  not  well  to  antioipaU.  By  so  doing  wr 
shoald  teach  nothing  well,  and  oar  stadcnts  woald  leara  aothiag  well. 
—Let  G.  C.  ptonoance  Latin  words  as  he  woald  proaoance  correspond- 
lag  English  words,  with  each  limiUtlons  as  an  menttoned  In  the 
LeMOBS.  To  follow  his  saggeetioa  woald  be  to  fill  oar  pagea  with  gn>. 
teeqae  combiaatlons  of  letten.  -  A  Ueciiaiiic*s  exercise  is  comet  The 
**  art"  as  in  **  art  taught,**  Is  incladed  in  the  one  Latin  word  doceris. 
Unas  ex  tais  discipalis  (which  should  be  onus  e  disdpalis  tais).  b 
partly  wrong,  partly  right  Fnnestnm,  i,  n.  is  correct,  being  |he  neater 
grader  of  the  adt}ective  fhnestas.  The  e  of  the  stem  la  the  fifth  de- 
elcnskm  U  e  long.  Xerces  as  a  collective  noaa  or  a  noun  of  maltitade, 
may  have  a  verb  la  the  ploral  aambor. 

EEBATA  IH  iOME  CoriEi. 

Line  16  from  top,  aol.  1,  p.  ft,  ybr  ta  cemns  rtad  tacemns. 

„    S8  „  f ,  p.  8ft.   or  I  conquer  rea<  I  bind. 

„    17  9  a.  p.  8ft.  M  itay  read  slay. 

„      t  n  I,  p.  80.  >br  nor  read  non. 

^44  „  1,  p.  70,  ybr  after  read  often. 
M    1ft  finm  bottom,  coL  2,  p.  71,  >br  magnus  read  amphif. 

„    84  „  l.p.  7S./urfeeandis  rrad  fecandas. 

„    10              „  1.  p.  72. /or  celeritar  rood  celeriter. 

„    8ft  from  top,  col.  3,  p.  92.  ybr  eardlnis  fvod  cardials. 

,    tl  „  2.  p  82.^decOris    r.od  decOriii 

^    SS  m  i,p.  108.>br  acrce(aBdrrM.)'eadacria 

^    as  „  1.  p.  I08,^aerisnadaoer. 

„    a  ^  2,  p.  108,  >br  femlnlbaa  rtad  fcminls. 

§7  p  9,  p.  108,  >br  fltmlnibai  rtai  fiemlttia. 


tt 


D.  R.  (Glaagow):  Yas.— OBATiii.Aioft  la  right;  ths 
either  have  been  or  will  be  mada.-*A  BiiaiCBiBaa  eaiasM 
Cheaslstryt  bat  what  can  we  do?  let  hdm  only  kook  st  «tet 
wa  have  to  do  to  please,  Inleraal,  had  InalraBt  ao  isany.— P. R. ki 
the  asan  foras ;  we  shall  do  arhat  wa  eaa  flir  htaa;  we  ihiQ  kee; 
Leeeons  oa  Carpeatry,  Jola«y,  lfc&,  la  oar  ayC|  aatil  wa  gst  n«ffa> 
taalty  of  givlag  him  soma  hlala  oa  tha  aaMaat. 

TooMAfl  PATTifov  (Hewcastlc-oa-Tyae).  His  solatlaa  is  voy  aKl> 
leat— J.  H.  O.  The  oaly  correct  expnarioa  la,  "thoa  wmtMt.-e 
**  thoa  didst  go.-— R.  E.  Try  both  the  Latin  and  the  MsthrBHtwi;lhy 
an  very  good  com.'wnions,  especially  as  yoa  have  a  Hkmf  M  ^ 
thlsisthe/nfand^reof  point  la  aU  stadiast  It  wUl  cany  jmaa 
spite  of  yourself  (  and  if  yoa  fbel  laaUaad  to  fiag  at  aay  tlai^  wrnbir 
the  adage. >br<aM>toef>br«baa»  **fortaaelhvoantba  bnvs  ;''or.Iitai| 
the  stadies  to  two  ladies  to  be  woa  (a  spedm  of  bigamy  ptrfeccl;  !>«- 
fhl),  keep  la  mUid  the  poem  words,  **Mom  bat  the  bran  dwrnUt 
ftUr.* 

With  T.  R.  (a  sabseribar)  wa  ccrtaialy  agiaa  la  tJm  gtasral;  jfC<t 
fcar  that  there  an  soase  persoas  who  take  a  delight  ia  acicsna^ 
learaiag.  who  woald  still  thiak  it  ao  harm  to  tease  their  fBUe««» 
tarss,  aad  han  a  Uttle  fha  with  them  If  they  eoaldi  H  is  bat  hsau 
aatare.  Mow,  we  wish  If  possible  to  raiee  them  abon  evsa  tha  pvtrf 
thdraatan.  Bat  oar  cmieapoadeat  aaed  aot  bo  alarsasd,  ai  tbtiitfp 
IHcad  aaM  to  her  ia  a  coaatry  chareh,  **  we  an  not  golag  to sIsfi'tM 
is,  wa  an  not  golag  to  rapHat  Cheaterttold,  as  aaw. 


P.  P.  HATCf  (Choriey).— If  the  fiaga  hava  ao  dlaMariaas  6i  Moa 
they  MCfT  be  calcalalcd  sepantely :  then  la  ao  help  for  it  Aid  « 
the  LAW  of  aatan.  If  they  have  all  the  sasie  leagth,  bet  iOgtn 
breadths ;  add  the  bnadths  together;  maltlply  the  sam  by  the  amt* 
leagth,  aad  yoa  have  the  aaperilclal  ana  of  all  the  fiaga.  If  tk^knt 
all  thesaMebnadth,bat  diibreat  leagths,  add  the  leagths  tofrt^ 
maltlply  the  sam  by  the  cooaaoa  biaadth  t  aad  yoa  have  ths  •apofofc 
ana  of  all  the  fiaga.  Oa  this  saldeot,  wa  apeak  poaMHru<l<'^^' 
The  Icssoas  la  geometry  will  be  carried  as  fhr  as  ha  wishm  aad  hiOtf 
toa    As  to  former  oaastloaa,  he  awst  hava  overlookad  the  saiuw- 


P.  T.  8.— The  statamcat  aboat  which  ha  iaqaini  to  a  miifii>i: " 
shoald  hava  baea  Loch  Oraaaock. 

8oIatkma  of  aU  the  geaaaatrieal  pnAAau  neaatly  jngoiti  Un 
baea  received  Ikom  XATnuEW  SnuMM,  Qlasgow*  we  shsU  takia 
early  opportanlty  of  nocking  them  man  parttealariy.  Ths  hIso* 
of  J.  J.  M~a.  Bridgewater,  to  barely  withia  the  pntaOMdJ^ 
— The  solatloa  of  SruDaaa,  Dairy,  to  very  good.— Q.  W.,  Pw^ 
to  right.  —  Joha  Mahcaey.  DabUn.  right  —  K.  A^  Z>"bl«  *" 
Had  aaswen  to  the  rest  of  hto  questioBs  amoeg  the  aotiesi  Ib  «^ 
spoadeaU  la  precediag  nambers.— We  advise  U.  K.  H-l  to  o»»* 
hiauelf  to  oae  laagaage  at  present  i  say  Fnach,  for  the  nasoa  bcui 
sUtad.— J.  F— D,  Poland>strset,  has  proposed  a  plaa  for  iqMi^f^ 
drele,  which  to  far  inlMar  to  the  methods  now  kaowa  is  astv"*' 
tldaas.  It  caa  be  deaioastnted  that  the  diaasetar  of  a  ctootoa a«|^ 
measurable  with  the  side  of  a  sqpan  eqaal  to  It  la  area;  tsrt  t^  ^ 
of  these  two  straight  Unee  caa  be  givea,  by  appsoxlaatioa,  to  »J 
dcgm  of  acearaoy  required.— A  LEAxaaa,  Waningten,  ihoaM » 
9^^f  ffwlogy,  the  first  lesion  belag  givea  hi  thto  ao*^'^; 
raAXfAU:  Yes.-A8abeeribar,  Gaensey:  Yes.— W.  O— t.  T(0|« 
Bto  plaa  to  aot  practicable ;  bat  the  ladex  of  the  volame  «<U  if**" 
all  the  purpoee  required.— J.  H  £-o,  Hiddletca:  BIght-B  ^.  ii* 
W.  8  .  Aadenshaw :  like  e  to  aot  soaaded  ia  the  laot  thrm  vordi,  tf' 
very  slightly  heard  la  the  first  two  — W.  L*  a,  Newark;  Oaiiij>^ 
^  J.  B  .  Glasgow :  The  old  nanMs  ahow  the  coatiaaatal  mods  flf  r 
the  aew  aames,  the  English  mode. 


••• 


We  have  received  a  great  nnmbcr  of  solatfoaa  of  the  pio^ 
and  qaaries  proposed  ia  the  preceding  namben  of  thto  work.  Hoft 
these  solatlons  are  excellent  and  do  great  eradit  to  their  aailMA  *^' 
few  an  defeetlve.  We  have  eadcavoarad  to  aotlee  a  great  wtMf^^ 
aaswen  to  correepoodcaU ;  bat  we  fiad  that  these  aotlees  are  asttl*!^ 
consalted  as  they  oaght  to  be i  we  woald  theiafon  recommcod  tU^ 
naden  to  perase  them,  as  they  will  oOaa  find  la  them  a  oilvtitf' 
difllcaltiea  which  may  occar,  as  well  as  the  corrsctioa  of  isipv**^ 
emta.  8ome  aUl  also  be  saved  th»  troable  of  writing  for  sb  txi^ 
tioa  of  things  already  explained  to  others,  and  aometimes  evm  to  tlx"' 
selves.  We  have  not  yet  noticed  the  nameroaa  methods  of  l*^ 
arithaictical  rules  by  cbsMn^  omI  fhs  atees,  which  wa  han  ncdredi  ^ 
for  this  reasoa,  that  we  have  aot  quiu  fiatohad  the  asptaaatioB«''|' 
foar  coauaoa  rales ;  whea  thto  haa  bean  doncb  wa  ahall  then  tsK  v 
thto  enhfcet  la  good  earnest  ^ 

Pciated  and  Fabltohsd  by  Joaa  Oasseu,  895,  Stnad,  aad  Vdf'^ 

Loadoo.--June  ^allOfi, 
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LESSONS      IN      GERMAN.  —  No.   I. 


Ths  olject  of  the  anthor  of  the  foUowing  German  Lessora,  ia 
to  unite  theory  and  practice ;  to  introduce,  one  by  one,  &e 
easier  forma  and  uaagea  of  the  language ;  and  to  direct  the 
atudent'a  attention  to  the  more  obnoua  differencea  between 
the  German  and  the  English.    He  will  be  supplied,  through- 
out the  Tariona  exercises,  with  the  materials  necessary  for 
their  due  performance.     Eyery  section  is  headed  with  the 
atatement  and  illustration  of  all  new  principles  inTolred,  with 
an  explanation  of  words  and  phrases,  and  a  Tocabulary  alpha- 
betically arranged.    To  render  these  Lessons  complete,  there 
will  be  giTen  at  the  end  a  series  of  reading  lessons,  and  a  full 
Tocabulary.    The  whole  is  specially  intended  for  those  who 
aim  at  Uie  acquisition  of  the  German  language  without  a 
teacher. 


SacnoN  I. 

GBRKAX  ALPHABBT. 

A  a  a  ah  9lCt. 

IB  b  b  bay  Setcn. 

C  c  c  tsay  Geler. 

S)  ¥  d  day  IDe^neit. 

**  e  e  c  (as  in  prey)  (I6«n. 

5  f  f  eff  8fctt. 

tt  9  g  gay  9c(cn. 

^  ff  h  hah  4a^n. 

3  i  i  i  (as  in  pique)  3^nen. 

3  i  j  yote  3ota. 

St  f  k  kah  ita$(. 

%  I  1  eU  dUc. 

9t  m  m  emm  dm^or. 

91  B  n  enn  9n\t, 

D  »  o  oh  O^r. 

9  ^  p  pay  $ctcc. 

Q  q  q  koo  Cnat. 

St  t  r  err  (as  in  error)  (f  rrrtten. 

e  fir^l.  e.)s  ess  O^ffcn. 

%  t  t  toy   *  S^cc.  (See  18. 4.) 

U  «  u  o  (as  in  do)  Ufer. 

IB  «  T  fow  (ow  as  in  now)   SBotf. 

SB  »  w  Tay  ffiffca. 

Z  t  X  ix  Sir. 

9  9  y  ipsilon  Cvflfm. 

3  a  2  tset  Bettet. 

In  German,  every  letter,  with  the  exception  sometimes  of 
c  and  ^,  is  pronounced.  (See  3.  i.,  9  ic  and  18.  ^.) 

The  printed  capitala  of  i  and  i,  in  German,  are  in  form  alike. 

DIPBTHOMOS.  UMLAUTS  (12.  9lc,  &C)« 

ai,  OB,  c^  CO,  An.  A,  5,  fi. 

COMPOUND   CONaOKAMTa. 
tf,  \^.  %  %   i   I. 

ck.  ah.  ss.  St.  Bs.  ta. 

Skction  II. 

aovNoa  ov  thb  obbman  LxmBa. 

SemHdt  of  the  Vowftt, 

I.  ft,  a=ra,  aa  in  far,  father.    Ex.  SRatH,  market;  tal,  ed| 

Sa^a,  road ;  eToti,  leaf ;  MUvlb,  erening. 
t  tf,  c  =  e,  aa  fai  mct«  ferry.     Ex.  Ubtn,  to  lire;  flRicr^  lea) 

iSfftt,  honour  t  ^tfftt,  better ;  Ottflcr,  knife. 


8.  %  X  =  j,  as  in  pique,  pin.    Ex.  mir,  to  me  ;  mil,  with  ;  l^a 

him  ;  toibct,  against ;  tntttx,  bitter. 
4.  C,  0  =  o,  as  in  no,  door.     Ex.   Cftn,  atOTC ;  SPImI,  moss ; 

Xo^U,  coal ;  fPort,  port ;  $oft,  post-office. 
6.  11,  u  =  00  or  o,  as  in  poor,  do.    Ex.  fBlut,  blood ;  ^u,  thou; 

U^r,  watch  ;  ^ut,  hat ;  gut,  good. 

6.  9#!?  =  l  (moatly  in  words  from  the  GKck).      Ex.  S)fe)>r 

hyssop  ;  ^t^,  Styx ;  9pttn,  Ypres. 

The  sound  of  a  vowel  when  doubled  is  thereby  lengthened ; 
as,  Sal,  SJtttv,  SRool ;  followed  by  a  double  consonant,  the  vowels 
are  usually  shortened ;  as,  fBlatt,  SBvttt,  6inn,  Oott,  &c.  See, 
however,  18.  ^. 

Dissyllables  (See  Vocabulary),  unless  otherwise  noted,  are 
accented  on  the  first ;  as,  Uben,  Q^u,  &c. 

SoHhds  of  the  Liphthtmgt, 

7.  air  ai  (sometimes  aj  or  ai)  =z  ay  nearly,  aa  in  aye.    Ex.  Jtatfrt^ 

emperor ;  Sauni,  Bavaria ;  9Rai,  May. 

8.  9n,  9XL  r=  ou,  as  in  our.     Ex.  4au#,  houae ;  aRaat,  motiae ; 

laut,  loud  ;  9au|l,  fist ;  IBraut,  bride. 

9.  Qri,  c);  ==  1  or  ei,  as  in  fine,  eider.    Ex.  Bitxn,  stone;  bcii^ 

thy  (ic  =  ic,  as  in  pier ;  never  as  in  pie.     Ex.  \\t\,  &c. . 
iC.  9iv  cu  =:  nearly  to  oi  or  oy,  as  in  boil,  boy.  Ex.  fStViXt,  booty ; 
9(Htc,  people ;  ^uen,  to  hay. 

11.  9Ieii,  Au= nearly  to  (u.  Ex.  Sleu^crfl,  extreme ;  ^Aufen,  to  hoard 

AAttfrr,  buyer ;  ^Aullcr,  cottager. 

Sounds  of  the  Umlaut*  (Uni(aHtc). 

Umlaut  signifies  changed  or  modified  souud.  The  Umlauts 
are  produced  by  a  union  of  e  with  a,  o,  u  (also  at  respectively. 
Except  when  they  are  capitals,  the  c  is  expressed  by  two  dots; 
thus,  A,  5,  A  (and  Au). 

12.  9c,  A  s=  somewhat  (though  shorter)   like  c.     Ex.  Scrg^^ 

vexation ;  BA^tc,  ferry. 
18.  Oc,  h,  as  in  -Oct  oil ;  ^^iUl,  populace ;  td^tcn,  to  kill ;  8to^n; 
pipe ;  ito^Ier,  collier. 

14.  Uc,  A,  as  in  Itc^ung,  practice ;  tnfifac,  weary ;  fA^rcn,  to  guide  t 

SRflacT,  miller. 

0(  and  Uc  have  no  corresponding  sound  in  English.  Oct 
and  mfibc,  for  example,  might,  perhaps,  be  generally  understood, 
if  pronounced,  ale,  meede,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  correet 
pronunciation.  Oc  is  pretty  accurately  given  by  the  French  eu 
m  peur,  and  a,  by  the  French  u  in  vu. 

Sounds  of  the  Consonants, 

15.  33,6;    3),  b;    %fi    X,  f;    «,  I;    IW,  m ;    »l,  H ;    ^,  p ',    A  qj 

ar,  r ;  =  b,  d,  f,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  q,  x. 

16.  ^,  c,  before  a  consonant,  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  or  before 

0,  p,  tt  in  the  same  syllable,  sounds  like  our  corresponding 
letter  in  like  position.  Otherwise  it  sounds  like  ts.  Ex. 
Gcbcr,  cedar ;  (Siaarrc,  cigar ;  av>>^^'  cymbal ;  fpcdal, 
special. 
17-  0/  3.  sounds  like  our  g  in  gild,  foggy,  &c.,  but  never  as' in 
gem,  ginger,  &c.  When  preceded  by  n  in  the  same 
syllable,  it  sounds  like  our  g  hard  in  like  position;  as  in 
91ndft,  anxiety;  ftngcn,  to  sing;  (rtngcn,  to  bring;  Stiujct 
ringlet,  &c.  When  g,  in  the  midst  or  at  the  end  oif  a 
syllable,  is  preceded  by  any  letter  except  n,  its  sound 
approaches  that  of  the  Greek  x  i  or  the  still  more  gut- 
tural df.  (See  26.  Of,)  Ex.  Za^  tcgncn,  SJIagb,  3aijb,  mbJR^, 
&c  The  learner  should  avoid  confounding  the  pro* 
nunciation   of    SNagb,    3agb,    &c,    with  that  of  Stto^l; 

18.  ^,  ^,  in  the  midst  and  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  ia  ulent»  but 
serves  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel.  Ex.  Ufttn,  to 
teach ;  o(ne,  without  i  ^tt,  tea* 
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19.  X  i  MMiiids  Uke  y  eontonaat     Ei.  3«|c,  ycttr;  ^amat, 

iuraaiy ;  ta%,  young. 
It  Cf  it  uttered  with  a  triU  or  vibntioii  of  the  tonne,  «nd 

with  greeter  strsM  thaa  our  r.    Ex.  flU^  recdj  9Utf, 

coQiicilt  t^f  npe. 
C(  t  at  the  beginiiiiif  of  •  syUabie  followed  hy  a  Tovel,  hes 

a  loiaid  belwceB  tiiat  of  i  and  ■•    Ex.  C«|iw  ion ;  fUka, 

■even ;  otherwiw  it  loaada  like  i ;  ae  in  QM,  ga«  {  Ct»ni, 

stream.    Note,  that  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  I  ia  suhttitated 

for  f:  as  above,  Ooi,  &c. 
%  t,  aoundt  like  t  in  tent.    Ex.  Sort,  text    b  the  paction, 

where  in  BngliBh,  t  toonda  like  ih,  t  hai  the  loiiad  of  ti» 

Ex.  Station,  station  {  RsHm,  nation,  Ac. 
!B,  o«  sounds  like  f,  as  in  fife.    Ex.  Sotcc,  father ;  vcrgcWa,  to 

forgiTe.    It  is  only  in  words  from  the  Latin  and  French 

that  9  sounds  like  to :  as,  in  fBmal,  Venos ;  fBtt^mttti,  Ver* 

sallies,  dee. 
IB,  19,  has  a  sound  between  that  of  our  w  and  ▼.    Ex.  Od^ 

world;  ttsffcr,  water,  Ac. 
B,  i,  sounds  like  ts.    Ex.  6al|,  salt;  Ba|a,  tooth;  daai^ 

tongue ;  {c^ii,  ten. 

Sotmdi  of  tMs  Compound  CbiMOfMiUf. 

26.  fS^,  ^,  in  primitiTe  words  when  followed  by  I  I,  has  the 

sound  of  k.  Ex.  S)<4f.  badger;  Oc^  or  b^iic,  ox.  But 
If  C  f  be  added  by  derivation,  combination,  or  inflection, 
^  has  its  guttural  sound;  as,  in  M*  "^4,  91^^  Sa^^ 
dec.  Ex.  Rof^ff^fi  (from  naify,  after,  and  6c^nft.  writing) ; 
Siu^ftmica  (from  na^  and  finncn,  to  think),  &c.  In  words 
from  the  Greek  and  French,  ^  retains  its  original  sound ; 
as,  in  drafter,  character ;  4{|ar<ataa.  charlatan. 

27.  fk^.  fd^,  sounds  like  sh.    Ex.  Ci^,  shoe ;  e^f  ship ;  fd^, 

already :  MaU  school. 
28  f  (thou^   compounded  of  (  and  |)  sounds  like  %  and  is 

used  only  at  the  end  of  a  syllable.    Ex.  SRap,  meaaure; 

%\uf,  river,  &e. 
29.  ^  (though  compounded  of  t  and  i)  sounds  tike  ^  but  like  f 

is  only  employed  at  the  end  of  a  sjllable.    Ex.  etu|, 

jpUg^  &c.  Note,  that  this  letter  being  a  double  consonant, 

the  preceding  vowel  is  thereby  shortened. 


lesson;  ffaOcats,  CalentU;   CMrtMd,  eontnet;  §b,  ok 

CcaMBt  cement ;  Cibc^dder;  C^Oater.  cyttndcr. 
•.    •a»i;gift;  ttlowtogo;  •icaJKgiraiie:  9fln.togifc;9i^ 

gold;  gt9f«  large  ;8Ha9,  ring;  Mafia,  to  bring  ;|cii,gitai; 

{MB*  gray;  talis,  quiet  I  capit^etaraal  I  0fli»flMaBl«i. 
«.    «af^  hare;  (art  hard;  fvafrr,  hwiger;  ««t^  Mpii 

SRcH  flour;  mr|r,  more. 
3      dAnflftBg,  youth;  iuU,  Jew;   ia^yes;   3«fc|)|,  JownkiH 

Julv;  3ttrift  iurist. 

m,    fltciCrioe;  n{(|.  rich;  Kelt  rest;  ist.  rare;  MTM^Rlir'i 

isiai,  fotv ;  lldtlfiti,  enigma. 
••    •altti,  aaddle;  6c|il  aaU;   m^m,  apoavi  CM.  ipnUi 

Ml  strong;  etmaiyt  stocking;  ^A,  lonth;  M  i«( 

•traH  street;  isiffca,  to  know. 
%.    Stfc^,  Uble;   Sarif,  uriff';   Xnniptt,  temple;   Snm,  troofi 

7ttct  title ;  lDf9a|Uti0B,  devastation. 
».    ©ttBu^,  vampire;  Oofr,  vaae;  Sff^,  verse;  Ciia«,iW»5 

Oi^tc,  visit;  ««isati«i.  Taloaiion. 
S.  Salt  word;  Bana,  worm;  Oaatar,  wooder;  Silk  liBi 

®a9ni«  wagon ;  fBantmr,  wanderer. 
S.     Sknl  xinc;  doH  number;  |a|nw  tame;  Beit,  tine;  Sao^ 

hundred-weight ;  ^^  wood. 
C|.  8(M|l.  flax ;  fVn^ca,  to  speak ;  is«|frai,  watdiAd :  fl^  cbor 

tf^asfti;  turnpike, 
e^.  6<|afl,  shaft;  e^ttca.  ahadow;  Mac^  anow;  fnj^.  Mi 

e<|Ub,  shield,  aign. 
i  f .  9m.  dUtgence ;  %\ttf,  fleece ;  (offca,  |o  let ;  M<^  to  latt; 

^i  hatred ;  |4|i«^,  ugly. 
I  (1).  «i»f,  heat ;  A(o|,  log ;  N|((8.  to  tidile ;  f^Mtn*  to  pnttlti 

f^i^B.  to  perspire;  tac^  abort;  f^BMr^  Uadc 

««t|ft(. 

®icr3a^tr  Urtk  n  aa^  9(11  wif  iw  9^ 

55a*  fommt  «  wk^  ^awi,  Sana  «c*a  »U  «ln 

Unk  |H4t  |i(^  »k»(r,  lUaa  nc|  aw  Sia^ 

3m  Airii  friac?  BfiNt.  JDaaa  Mirndt  rt  fst 


To  aid  in  producing  the  aound  of  t^  take  for  eiqieriosent  the 
above  word  ^e^ :  pronounce  |  e  precisely  like  our  woid  Ao ; 
observing  to  give  as  full  and  distinct  a  krftkm0  of  the  A  at  the 
e^Df^,  as  at  the  beginning ;  thus,  h-o-h  =  %o^.  Except  when 
preceded  by  a,  «  or  a,  as  will  be  perceived  by  experuneat,  a 
slight  hissing  sound  of  «,  or  f^  naturally  attachca  to  the  A :  as, 
in  tM^t,  rcii^  %  9rie<^,  &c. 

Ezsnoiaa  1. 

(a)  VltoT,  altar ;  faot,  pair ;  «|(c,  awl ;  eaI|)nl^  balsam ;  te^ 
to  bathe  ;  !Pfatm,  paalm. 

(0  «ccT,host;  «<l^r,more;  (bet  noble ;  ta^  end ;  2ctttr,  letter ; 
^Bfl,  autumn. 

(i)    «riBfr*  to  drink;  finbea,  to  find;  Oitcr,  boavor;  fa,  hen; 

JNnby  child. 
(0)    »ooe,  boat;  HI  hoUow;  sfl,  often;   «old,  plane;  JtoOA 

collar;  itofftr,  trunk, 
(a)    9ttt  foot;  gut,  good;  antea,  below;  f|hiM,  poodle;  JMat 

cuckoo ;  9}at^,  courage. 
(^)    Hvmplc,  a jmph ;  M^vft^maf ,  rhythm ;  Ct^tBc,  syllable ;  fVaoate, 

.synonym ;  ^rup,  syrup. 

(4ri)2Rahi,  Maine;  miia,  my;  ««ii,  loaf;  fMb,  body;  iTaia, 
Cain  ;  Mt^  no. 

(on)  0Mcn,  to  build;  momr,  waU;  gma,  giay;  «aa«,  room; 
raay,  rough. 

(A«,(a)  «*?«**  «>omy;wBfa,  to  ma;  ^Mi,  aUna;  kaK  to- 
day ;  ^Autrtflafl,  chieftain.  ^ 

(fl,  0  Stffrc,  ^  (of  com) ;  9}ft«acr,  men;  U^en,  to  Ure;  ittABc, 
crow ;  nAmO^,  namely ;  n^mea,  to  take. 

^'^    JrtSsh^*^'  «>«ff«««g^   opening;    ^m,  oftener;    ttt^ni^, 

^*^    ^Sl^A  U?^  ^^*'  ^^^'^  Proboeds;  tM^  cripple; 

IxsBcxaa  f. 
?1«»V  dan  I  OfMli^  ereatm  I  HiMM,  eriBiwai  «c(«i«i^ 


LESSONS  IN  MUSia— No.  V. 
By  JoKK  Cuawair. 
TsB  paopxa  XAJiAOBKniiT  of  thb  voica  in  singing  ti  of  JR' 
importance,  and  will  reouire  a  few  suggeationslrom  ui.  Fu**; 
notice  that  a  sound  of  the  voice  in  singing  ia  distiacUj  bea 
and  continues  the  same  from  the  beginmag  to  the  end.  h  * 
thus  distinguished  from  the  speaking  voice,  each  sottsd  d 
which  haa  a  chanfo  In  it  called  an  **  infleotion."  A  tottndi)< 
the  singing  voice  la  oommoaly  called  a  '*  note"— though  ^ 
word  note  is  more  properly  limited  to  the  mark  upon  psp«* 
the  oign  of  a  sound.  With  a  violin  ypu  can  produce  eiuer  • 
'*  note"  or  an  «•  inflection."  Press  your  flnger  oUodOt »  ^ 
upper  part  of  a  stxinf,  while  yoa  daaw  tho  bow.  and  that^ 
give  you  a  clear  and  beautiful  aalt.  But  if,  inatttdof  thsUT^ 
move  vonr  flnger  up  or  down  the  string,  while  vou  draw  tki 
bow,  that  will  five  yon  an  M^lMfiMi.  Yon  jperoem,  therein 
that  a  note  ought  to  nave  nouiing  of  the  inflection  about  it,-* 
*■  scraping"  up  or  down  as  some  aing,-.bm  it  ahould  be  dSTi 
Umdf,  and  dittmtU 

To  produce  a  good  note,  the  singer  should  be  in  ta  «iy 
poetnre,  with  hisEead  upright  and  bSs  shouldara  bsck,  lo aili 
allow  the  muscles  of  the  cheat  and  the  laryu  (that  Uttls  btf 
in  the  throat  which  we  eaafsel  with  our  flngaM^  to  hsiaN 
movement.  His  mouth  ahould  be  moderately  open*  ^ 
tongue  should  lie  down,  just  touching  the  roots  of  the  lo** 
teeth ;  and  his  lips  should  hava  the  poaition  moat  easily  •<' 
plained  by  refemng,  to  that  of  a  gentle  amUe,  but  retSr 
ezpreasinc  no  smile  and  givfaig  no  emotional  exprew* 
Soine  teadiers  require  a  amsA  aou  of  the  thiftknnss  cf  sHfili 
flnger,  or  the  Uttfe  finger  itself  to  beplaoed  between  the  bick 
teeth  during  the  earlier  exerdaea.  We  have  a  friend  who  » 
impruve  his  voice  iisr  ifmkm$^  need  le  laad  a)o«d  for  hil" 
hour  before  breakfast  every  momiag  with  a  iarfo  cork  betve* 
ld»  front  teeth.  Of  course  this  did  not  cultivate  his  eniucil' 
tion— his  words  were  curiously  pronounoed*-biit  itatrenfthi*^ 
the  larynx  and  lunga,  and  profanted  hia  ovot^esanioa  sf  thi 
thsoat.  ao  that  ha  conld  apeak  In  p«Uk  With  «»  iwM  fS 
and  without  the  alightaat  Mgua  of  vomb  «  ««  ten^ 
oplapioo^aaarly  a  whole  di^  long.    '"^  ^ '^ 
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lea 


The  pupil  who  would  leain  to  ting  without  fatigue,  ihoold 
practiM,  for  a  few  minutee  every  day,  the  taking  a  full  inapi- 
ration  into  the  lungs,  and  then  giving  out  the  air  very  slowly 
and  steadily.  ThU  wUl  give  him  command  of  the  muscles  of 
tne  Qhest.  He  will  be  surprised,  at  first,  to  discoyer  ^e  diffi- 
culty of  a  slow  and  steady  expiration.  But  let  him  persevere, 
making  this  the  Jini  of  his  exercises  for  the  improvement  of 
his  voice,  every  morning.  The  nf»xt  of  his  morning  exercises 
should  be  in  siufiing  the  chord  and  scale,  hoUing  tkt  notts  0a 
kmg  tmd  9imMy  •»  pouibU^  and  ascending  as  high  as  his  voice 
will  allow  (with  the  oork,  if  necessary,  to  keep  his  mouth 
open),  and  with  the  most  careful  observance  of  the  following 
directions.  Bxpand  the  ribs,  so  that  they  press  against  the 
dresa  «l  fA««tfM,  and*  by  drawing  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
belly,  A«iptA«H»ffl*ift«qNNMM.  This  will  allow  free  and  easv 
play  to  the  lungs.  Then,  touching  the  larynx  gently  with 
your  fingers,  seek  to  make  ilfdtt  tor  the  production  of  the 
Mghtr  notes,  and  make  it  Wm  for  the  production  of  the  lou)er 
notes.  Tou  will  not  need  to  touch  the  larynx  much,  for  you 
will  q<aldUy  learn  to  t#U  by  the  quality  of  the  sound,  whether 
the  note  is  rightly  produced.  Some  will  better  understand 
what  we  mean  when  we  ask  them  to  put  the  mouth  into  the 
position  of  a  gape.  This  will  make  the  larynx  faU.  In  the 
midst  of  the  gape  produce  a  high  note.  Next  put  your  throat 
in  the  poaillon  of  swallowing.  This  will  ram  the  larynx.  In 
the  act  try  to  sing  a  Imo  note.  This  is  not  the  ordinarv  wav  of 
singing,  or  that  into  which  you  would  moat  naturally  fall ;  but 
it  is  that  of  soBiie  of  the  most  eminent  singers,  and  especiallv 
of  thoaa  whose  voioea  do  not  soon  wear  out  and  who  sing  with 
comparativfl||r  little  fstlsue.  We  have  known  a  thin  painful 
weasandiah  yoice  entirely  changed  in  its  quality — gaining  full- 
ness,  power,  and .  delioaey— by  a  Ibw  month's  steady  practice 
of  these  rules.  Another  good  daily  exeraise  ia  that  of  repeat- 
ing venea  c^  poetry  slowly  and  verv  distlAetly,  trying  how 
much  you  can  repeat  in  a  smgle  breath.  But  remember,  that 
no  advaatagea  of  this  kind  can  be  gained  without  steady, 
faithful  perseverance.. 

The  sounds  of  the  voice,  In  singing,  should  be  delivered 
pntmpU^  and  MMJ||f.  If  the  voice  ia  given  out  carelessly,  it 
comes  roughly  through  the  throat,  and  is  called  ^M/^wro/;  and 
if  produced  in  %  forced  manners  it  ia  diiven  through  the  nose 
and  BO  becomes  neutU,  Correctness  in  singing  depends  upon 
mtntal  effort,  for  it  is  the  nUnd  which  commands  tne  delicate 
muscles  of  the  Itfvnx  and  throat.  ZoMff  singing  is  always^isl 
and  miserable.  Hence  we  always  aing  musically  better  wnen 
our  hearta  are  moit  engaged  in  the  song. 

A  note  may  be  hud  or  »afl.  The  loadnesa  or  softness  of  the 
voice  la  sailed  lisybree.  It  is  vtr^  important  to  cultivate  the 
kMi  Qii  using  a  medium  force  of  voiee,  so  that  it  may  be  always 
easy  to  sing  a  note  or  strain  more  loudly  or  more  softly  than 
the  rest.  This  habit  is  important  to  comfort  and  pleasure  in 
singing,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  expression  and  refine- 
ment. The  medium  voice  of  one  person  is,  of  course,  different 
from  that  of  another,  according  to  the  sise  of  the  larynx,  and 
the  strength  of  Uie  lungs.        « 

The  auggsstioBs  giren  abovs  must  be  kept  constantly  in 
mind  in  every  daily  practice.  If  you  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
a  private  teacher,  such  pointy  as  these  would  be  eonstsnUy  fn 
kit  mind,  and  he  would  see  to  it  that  you  observed  them.  In- 
deed one  of  the  chief  uses  of  a  private  teacher  Is  to  keep  ns 


to  our  work.  The  self«educator,  however,  must  summon  to 
his  aid  atnrdy  determination  and  steady  peraeverance.  A 
lady  went  to  a  distinguished  teacher  of  singing,  to  receive  a 
course  of  costly  lessons  in  the  art.  For  a  large  proportion  of 
these  lessons,  in  the  early  part  of  the  course,  he  did  not  permit 
her  to  sing  a  single  note,  but  made  her  simply  pace  the 
room,  expanding  her  lungs,  and  taking  breath  m  every  way 
which  was  required  to  give  her  command  of  the  material  of 
which  voice  ia  made.  We  have  heard  that  even  the  great 
public  singers  do  not  think  of  omitting  the  daily  practice  of 
the  sc»le  and  chord  in  long  "holding"  notea  as  we  nave  reoom- 
mended. 

All  thesie  lessons  are  addressed  to  the  self-educator  and  to' 
the  adult.  They  suppose,  in  the  pupil,  an  inquiring  mind  and 
robust  understanding.  f«easons  which  set  the  same  points 
before  the  mind  in  a  way  more  easy  to  the  apprehenaion^ 
such  aa  would  be  used  in  an  oral  leason  to  children  or  to  a  dull 
audience  of  adulta — would  be  too  lengthy  and  tedious  for 
our  purpose.  Such  lessons,  however,  may  be  of  great  use  to 
one  who  wishes  to  teach,  without  having  yet  studied  "  the  art 
of  putting  thoughta  in  the  right  light  for  young  or  dull 
people  to  see  them,"  and  such  loASons  may  be  found  fully 
drawn  out  in  BIr.  Ourwen's  '*  Ornmmar  of  Vocal  Music 
(Ward  &  Co.).  These  lessons  may,  however,  and  probably 
will  be,  extensively  used  in  classes.  It  is  important  that  the 
learner  should  know  the  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantagea 
of  .class  teaching,  and  should  see  the  absolute  necessity  in 
either  case  of  personal  effort  and  personal  examination. 

Every  ast  tt  beti  tttugkt  mdiPtdualiy.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  agme  advantages  to  the  singer  in  collective  teaching.  The 
'*  sympathy  of  numbers"  both  aids  and  encourages  him.  But 
his /yro^ers  will  depend  entirely  on  Individual  attention  and 
endeavour.  In  moat  elasaes,  the>W  make  progress  and  lead, 
while  the  many — some  from  timidity,  and  othera  from  idleness 
and  inattention — Mmg  upou  iha  Uadare,  and  aoon  begin  to  dog 
their  movements.  As,  however,  singing  for  schools  and  con- 
gregations must  be  generally  taught  in  claases,  the  object  of 
the  teacher  must  be  to  combine  the  spirit  and  sympathy  of 
numbers  with  as  careful  an  attention  to  individual  progress  as 
possible.  He  should  also  occasionally  separate  Uie  laggers 
from  the  more  forward,  and  (vrithout  olaming  or  diaoourag- 
iDg  thoml  cause  them  to  retrace  their  atpps  and  go  by  them- 
selves, while  the  others  are  advancing  freely  and  rapidly  in  a 
new  class.  For  these  purposes,  the  pupil  should  be  Jed  to  ex- 
pect ■  rigid  pertonai  axammaiiau  at  the  cloae  of  each  augs  of 
i>rogre8s,  and  a  division  of  the  class  as  the  result.  Several 
esson  hours  should  be  devoted  to  this  examination.  It  might 
be  conducted  in  a  aeparate  room  while  the  reat  of  the  dasa  are 
practiaing.  In  adult  dassea^  most  of  the  questions  might  be 
announcMl  to  the  daas,  and  the  answer  given  in  writing  at  the 
time,  and  thev  would  only  ^^Jjure  eeparate  examination  in 
connexion  witn  the  exercises.  The  examiner  would  then  de- 
cide by  the  reault  of  the  two  examinations,  A  register  of 
each  examination  should  be  kept  by  the  teacher,  and  a  me- 
morial of  it  given  to  the  pupil.  To  aid  boUi  the  self-teacher 
and  the  dass  teaoher,  the  fouowing  fueetiona  and  teeie  rf  pra^ 
greae  aro  given  :-»Let  no  one  conaider  himself  worthy  to  pursue 
the  course  further,  until  he  haa  thoroughly  fulfillefd  theae  re« 
requirements.  TMuge  to  be  domie  are  lurked  by  an 
Theae  espedally  muat  not  be  omitted. 


BxsBoias  16.    LETBURN*    Kst  B.    M.  OroidketzrzM^  beatiiig  only  twies  in  a  meMore. 
(Aa  old  SngUsh  Ballad  Tuns,    Words  by  M.  A,  Sxodabt,  from  «<Fosti7  "  by  the  Uoms  ind  CdkMual^Mooi  Sooisty.) 

Da  Capo.  g. 


Id  :t,  :1, 

rah,        bur  -  rah,       for 
RAH       for       good      old 

mi ;  — :  mi  I  mi :  — :  f  I 


i 


fai-^-^ 


fi  :  — ;fi  Im:  — til 


Eng    -    - 
Bng    -    - 

mi :  — :  Ti 


land,      Her 
land.      Hub- 

di:— :mi 


J  I  ^  J, 


d    :  — :d    |r;  — :ti 

woods     and   vil    •    leys 
BAH        roB   Eko  -  'Lkxtim 

mi!  — :li   IfiJ  — :■, 


?    3JJ 


^ 


m 


I  :— :— I— ;— :ii 

green,  Qood 

QUlBti 

mi :— :—  I  — :— : 


JLJ  J    ■■ 


[TWvr^pr; 
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d    :- 

nhipfl 
peace 


LEYBURN    {eaMimued). 


I  • 


:r    In 

be      on 
with'in 

:fi   lii: 


her 
her 


j-i-^F^ 


bor 

■i:- 


in%     FSim 
der^    And 

I  aii:— :  1 1 


^ 


^ 


Dal  Sbobo. 


friendi    up    •    on 


her 
her 

:d 


^ 


s 


i 


-  l«:-:r 
Tbd  Hri' 

ill— :—  ill  :-:f. 


I  I       '■ 


:i—i-t-l 


d   :—  :d    Id ijti    :li 

BAB  TOB        QOOD  OLD 

nii :  —  :  mi  I  mi  :  —   :  f , 


J  J  J  J 


j.„j  J  J 


■i  :  — :fi  I  mi :— :  ii 

Evo    -    •     LAVDl     Hub- 


Li  : 


— :  fi  I  di  :— :  mi 


^ 


5 


±=± 


t 


i 


d   :  — :d    If  f-:ti 

BAB  rOB     BVO  •  LAVO'l 

1 :  — :  li    I  f  1 :— :  ii 


i^ 


d  :-:-!-:- 


i 


^m 


«inanil 
4(  :  —  \ 


-I-:- 


^^= 


%  Right  Jojontly  wv'n  tingiDg, 
We're  giad  to  mak*  it  kiMwn, 
That  we  lore  the  land  we  U^e  iov 
And  the  Queen  vpon  onr  throne. 


KoTB.— If  your  friend  giret  von  "  nattem**  with  an  instrBBMnt, 
tfU  him  to  pUy  in  the  key  of  B  flat  (with  two  flau),  or  in  that  of 
B  (with  fire  tbarpt),  whichever  he  prefert ;  one  is  as  easy  as  the 
other  to  you.  Taae  care  tojMMif  on  the  modulator  without  book, 
and  to  "  fiffure"  the  tone  (  one,  two,  three,  fo>ur,  flve,  si-x,  eeren ; 
one,  two,  three,  fo-ur,  Are,  six,  fte.)  before  you  sing  it  to  words. 


Thai  hnmk  te  many  Bog^aad, 
And  may  w«  all  be  aaen 
Trae  to  our  weU-loved  eomitrxg 
And  lUthAil  to  our  Queen. 

Ihenhvnk^ 

Indeed  no  song  is  rightly  leemcd  till  both  tBse  sad  wvh  « 
learned  "by  heart.**  Ton  will  obserre  the  Tario«s''iig«i^ 
repetition"  whieh  are  explained   In  the  pteeediaf  ^"^J^^ 


4  line  of  words  is  given,  in  eaeh  eaae,  for  the  T«P«t>^ 
the  music  The  tune  la  harmenieed  with  a  bees  ia  *SdM 
Music.'* 


QvaaTfOKfl  axd  Tsere  op  Pboobbm  ob  txb  **  Tmn  Staob." 

[The  questions  are  to  be  answered  from  book  over  and  over  again 
wUil  they  ean  be  also  anawcred  from  memory.] 

1.  What  were  the  reasons  that  eneouraged  "onr  fHsnd"  to 
think  that  he  had  a  voice  ?  What  kind  of  road  to  mnsie  do  we 
off«r  ?    What  are  the  oonditions  of  admission  to  it  ? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  **  high*'  and  '*  low*'  in  musie  f 

3.  Whtt  must  be  ehoscn  and  fixed  before  the  notes  which  may 
be  introduced  into  a  tune  are  distinctly  ascertained  ?  What  ie  thu 
arrangement  of  notee  called,  and  by  what  priasarr  laws  is  it  regu- 
lated i  On  what  grounds  do  we  eaU  it  tlm  scale  of  all  nations  and 
of  all  times  ? 

4.  What  ii  a  mnsieal  interral?  Is  it  a  dietanee  in  time  }  in 
spies  ?  in  what  ? 

*  6.  Draw  finom  memory  a  ditgram  of  the  scale,  with  the  soUk 

Suable  to  reprssent  the  notes^  marking  carefully  the  two  shorter 
stances. 

6.  Whatia  the  general  eharaeter  of  the  Isty  Srd»  and  M  of  the 
soale  ?    How  is  the  voice  limed  ? 

•  7.  Soils  and  point  on  the  diagram,  Jrwn  mmmory,  Bxereiaes 

Xessofi  2. 

1.  Give  an  aeeount  of  the  ftrst  experiments  on  the  Bounds  of  a 
aingle  string.  What  note  dose  half  a  string  give  ^-iwo  thirds  ?-* 
three  fourths  ?— 4bur  fifths  f— Ac 

2.  Describe  the  <*  syren."  What  is  the  rclatkm  of  a  note's 
IfRoCA  of  sfrtfw  to  its  vibrutians  ? 

3.  What  ia  the  smallest  perfect  measurement  of  the  scale  in 
pisin  figures,  and  according  to  that  how  many  de^eea  belong  to 
to  thegreat  tone t—small  tone  ?— tonide ? 

4.  What  is  an  "  octave"  note  or  *•  replicate  ?" 

Jl  ^^^i  ^iV^^  ^  ^  -^Bsgram  of  the  scale,  from  mmtwy, 
jHLermses  o,  o,  7, 8. 


•  L  BxpUIn  the  two  sete  of  tetrashocda.  Ansais  ikia  ^ 
memeiy,  teking  coins  te  repreeent  your  nolee. 

2.  By  what  intervale  are  the  tonuleeof  the  aeale  alwsyi  hv**" 
from  one  another  ?    6how  this  by  drawing  a  dreular  lUf^  , 

*  3.  Draw  a  modulator  fiwm  wumory,  (Kotiee  thst  tht  n^ 
hand  eolumn  takes  its  doh  from  the  level  of  eon,  the  left  f^^^ 

4.  Esplain  fully  the  three  great  advantagce  of  ths  b^^' 
VtBmetww  of  interval  i  ita  aneosonic  (or  memory  hrlpisgjp**" 
and  iu  aid  to  the  pattern.  .^ 

6.  What  ie  theeffbct  of  a^'amntal  modnlater"  on  the  hM«> 
tal  line  of  notes  ?  • 

6.  Give  three  reasoas  for  learning  an  **  InterprstiBf  sflO&a 
of  musie  in  connexion  with  the  other, 

7.  Whatieaeesnt?    Howasany  sorteof  aeeentsteth«tf 

3.  What  is  a  meaaure  ?— an  sliouot } 

9.  What  ia  the  structure  of  theBuranT  MBAOiTBa,  sid  vktf ' 
ite  character  }  Tbhtabt  f  QtraTBUiABT  ?  Sbnabt  ?     .^^. 

10.  Give  Dr.  Bryee'a  views  of  the  origfai  of  our  ssase  olW^ 
and  ite  connexion  with  the  heart  and  lungs  ? 

•U.  Sulfa  and  point  on  the  asodolator,  i»om 
•,  10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 

1.  What  are  the  three  difoent  eenaee  In  iHdsh  the  ««^ 
la  used  in  ordinary  musical  language  ?    Give  esamplM  •'fSl^ 

2.  WhatisthepeeuliarityintheswingsofthependnlsB'*'' 
regulates  the  speed  of  a  pendulum?  .  ^ 

3.  Describe  the  ««Bsetronome.**    WUh  what  la  ^^f''^^^. 


each  swing  of  the  metnmoose  ahould 
trinarr,  and  quatenary  meaaure?— 4n  quick 

4.  How  would  you  use  the  string  pendulum  ?  »  ^  .^y 

5.  In  learning  to  •<  keep  tteM'^what  to  tho  double  sliHtt^" 
gained?    Will  teoIsM  time  help  pen  f 

0.  Describe   the  views  of  aonsscan,  Dr. 
Biyee  on  *'  beating"  time.  _^^ 

1  Whatto  the  standard  Vy  which  the  IsngthornstesliB^ 
iBthtioliiBotatloB?   What  propoitloB  off  tlaebskofiM*'^ 
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placed  alone  immediatelj  aAer  an  aoeent  mark?  What  iaihe 
meaninff  of  the  horiaontal  itroke?— >the  dot  after  a  note?— the 
oommar— Uie  dot  and  oomma?— the  inTertod  eonuna?  What 
rncann  an  empty  aliquot  ? 

8.  How  do  you  indicate  a  ilur  ? 

9.  Esplain  the  meaning  of  the  following  signs  :~D.c.  d.8.  b.  p. 
f,  p.  ff,  pp,  <.  >.  and  »  or  •  oter  a  note. 

10.  How  would  yon  indicate  "  expression"  in  writing  or  printing 
words  ?*-loQd  ?— soft  ?— abrupt  ? 

11.  Take  a  book  of  hymns  or  songs,  and  mark  ten  pieces  for  ex* 
pression.  [This  is  a  really  important  and  useful  exercise  of  judg* 
ment  and  taste.] 

12.  What  are  the  Yibrationa  of  the  tbitor  o— the  standard  note 
of  fileh  ?  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  standard  scale.  What  is  meant 
by  O  sharp  ?  B  flat  ? 

•  13.  Pitch  the  key-note  a— o    y—a    d  and  take  the  chord  in 

C( 


^  14.  Point  on  the  modnlator  by  mmnory^  and  afterwards  sing 
to  words  the  tune  GBmnir. 

Lesson  5. 

1.  What  is  the  diiference  between  the  sonnd  of  the  voice  in 
•peaking  and  in  singing  ?  What  is  a  sound  of  the  singing  Toice 
called  ?— of  the  speaking  Toice  ? 

2.  What  is  the  best  posture  for  the  singer,  in  referenoe  to  his 
head  ?— shoulders  ?-Hshest  ?— -mouth  ?— -tongue  ?— Ups  ? 

3.  What  is  the  first  daily  practice  for  opening  and  strengthening 


I 


the  lungs  ?  How  should  the  chord  and  scale  be  sung,  and  with 
what  two  peculiar  obeervances,  in  this  daily  practice  ? 

4.  What  three  faults  should  be  especially  avoided  by  the  ninf^er  ? 

6.  What  habit,  in  referenoe  to  loudness  and  softness  of  voice, 
should  be  etrefully  formed  ? 

6.  In  what  respects  would  you  alter  your  phraseology  and  mode 
of  illustration  if  you  had  to  set  the  faets  and  principles  of  this  first 
"  stage'*  of  our  course  before  the  minds  of  the  young,  or  persons 
dull  of  comprehension?  [It  will  be  a  good  exercise  of  mind  for 
you  to  answer  this  question.  It  will  be  better  still  for  you  to  do  lo 
practically.  Teoeh  what  you  know.  There  is  no  better  way  of 
perfecting  your  knowledge.] 

7.  What  are  the  advanuges  and  disadvantages  of  class  teaching  f 
Show  the  importance  of  personal  effort  and  examloation. 

•  8.  Sing  a  high  note  with  the  low  larynx,— a  low  note  with  the 
high  larynx. 

•  9.  Sing  (taking  a  very  low  note  for  dob)  dob,  xb,  sok, 
dob\  MB*,  and  if  you  ean  wWunU  ttraining  the  voice,  bohI,** 
holding  each  note  with  a  long  and  steady  breath.  [Ton  should  be 
more  anxious  about  the  ehord  than  the  scale  in  the  present  stage 
of  your  course, — for  vou  may  not  yet  have  got  all  the  notes  of  the 
eeale  quite  perfeetly  in  tune.] 

•  10.  Bepeat  slowly  and  very  distinctly  (with  good  use  of  tongue, 
lips,  and  teeth) — and  in  one  breath.  **  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
improve  each  shining  hour."  Take  two  more  lines  in  another 
breath  and  so  on. 

•  11.  Point  and  sing  the  time  Lbtbvbb  from  memorif  on  the 
modulator. 


LB8SON8  IN  LATIN.— No.  X. 
By  JoBX  R.  Bbard,  D.D. 

ADVERBS. 

In  English,  adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  the  addi- 
tion of  i^,  thus  swift,  Bwift-/y.  Similar  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  Romans  formed  their  adverbs.  The  ordinary  terminations 
of  the  Latin  adverbs,  are  e  and  ter;  Ur  aometimes  stands  as  Uer, 
To  form  an  adverb,  find  the  atem  and  add  the  terminations. 
▲dverbe  formed  from  adjectives  or  participles  of  the  second 
iedension  end  in  e.  Adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  or  par- 
ticiples of  thft  third  declension  in  ene  and  one  end  in  ter.  Ad- 
verbs formed  from  the  other  adjectives  of  the  third  declension, 
end  in  iter, 

Tou  ought  now  to  have  no  difficulty  to  know  which  are 
adjectives  of  the  second,  and  which  adjectirea  of  the  third 
declension.  But  for  your  assistance,  I  interpose  a  few  re- 
remarks.  Adjectives  follow  the  first,  the  second,  and  the 
third  declension  of  nouns.  Adjectives  which  have  the  nomi- 
native singular  in  «,  and  genitive  singular  in  m,  follow  the  first 
declension.  Adjectives  which  have  the  nominative  singular 
in  nf  or  mn,  and  genitive  singular  in  t;  follow  the  second  declen- 
sion. Adjectives  which  have  the  nominative  singular  in  ie, 
ka,,  and  jgenitive  singular  in  if,  follow  the  third  declension. 
There  are  no  adjectivea  of  the  fottrth  or  fifth  declension.  I 
add  instances  of 

ADVBRB8  FOBMBD  FBOX  AdJICTXYXS. 

deri,  tiearig,  Mt^Mif    from     dams  S,  dear 

LlbCr^.  frtelv  liber  i,ftw 

Pttlohrtf.  btauti/^  pulohcr  (pnlehri)  9,  (emf^lil 

Pmden<er,  pnidentig  pnidens  (prudent)  a,  prudeai 

Amamer,  ktvtHgiff  amans  (amant)  S.  loviny 

Fortltep,  braeOf  fortis  (fort)  S,  trwre 

Andaetfer,  daringiif  audax  (audae)  9,  daring 

Adverbs,  like  adjectives,  undergo  comparison.  Thus,  clare, 
ekarly,  positive ;  darius,  more  Oemrly^  comparative ;  clarissime, 
mmi  eUmhf^  superlative.  Properly  the  eomparotive  is  the 
neater  gender  singular  number  of  the  adjective,  thus  dams, 
clarior,  c^stnw.  The  superlative  is  formed  by  the  conversion 
of  UM  of  the  adjective  into  e  ;  thtis,  optimut,  Uet  \  optim#,  m  the 
beet  manner r   Instances  follow  of 

AOTBBBa  IN  TBB  THBBB  DBORBBS  OT    CokPABISOB. 


roetnee, 
Ttweie^  SomfkUif 
iX>ete,  Itamtdty 
I^eviter,  UgkOy 
Felici/cr,  htvfOy 
JisgniflM,9M«rf^ 

SimJUkr,  s<«iliir% 


CUHtyjUl  III  II'IE. 

isetliit,  fHortJonfitUff 
doet  Atf ,  mote  ieamediif 
}0fiue,  more  Vgklly 
felicAM,  moTtkofpily 
msgnUJeeat^,  store 
tplendidly 

>  more  ebnuat'Ijf 


Supaiative. 
lact/fftfime.  mottSoufkiOf 
doetinAne,  moH  Uamedly 
Xerieefme,  meet  lightly 
Micisiime,  moUheipag 
magniSceuUetime,  wtoei 

epkndkUg 
•itwliK—  m[§i%iwdkmhi 


Theee  Adoerbe  are  irregular. 


PottHoe, 
Bene,  veU 
Male,  m 
Mttltum,  mudk 


ComparoUve, 
melius,  better 

pejus,  WOTM 

p^uSpfRors 

YOCABITLABT. 


Stq^eriaUve, 
optime,  bat 
pesfime,  tooriC 
plurimum,  mott 
maxime,  very  greaUy 


Pugno  1, 1/gkt  (B.  B^pagiUet);  labdro  1,  llaboar;  rito  1,  lavoi^ 
supero  1, 1  overcome  (E.  It.  eupvior);  cogito  1,  /  thMs;  dimiro  I,  / 
eontendi  sedo  1,  leet  doten,  compote;  nego  1,  I  deny  (£.  R.  mgcMon); 
•dministro  1,  ladmMeter  (E.  R.  mjniifar) ;  habito  1,  /  deoeU,  remote 
(E.  R.  hoMatUm);  tono  1,  /  eotmd;  quotidie,  dotty;  civius,  itis.f. 
adtyot  Hate  (K.  R.  dvk,  cMt);  at  que,  and;  que  (ftUnds  after  the 
word  thus,  plueque),aiid;  periculum,  i,  n.  a  dangtr  (E.  R  peril)  f 
6e,  concerning;  Orsfcia,  ae,  f.  Orttce;  rus,  rurin,  n.  thecomUry;  in 
diee,  every  day:  aedifico  1,  /  butid  (K,  R.  edifice};  sciiptus,  a,  um, 
written;  patieiiS,  patient;  occultus,  a,  um,  hidden  (E.  R.  oocHtt). 

EXBBCISBS— LaTIN-Eb  GLIBH. 

Milites  fortiter  pugnant ;  pu^intne  fortiter  mitites  ?  nonne 
foriiter  pugnant  milites  ?  Ilomani  foitius  qusmhostes  pugnant;  de 
GraedA  magis  atque  magis  cogito ;  nonne  de  patie  tuo  multum 
oogitas  ?  litteras  magie  atque  magis  quotidie  ezpectamus ;  eupi* 
dissime  advrntum  matris  expectas;  rus  patrem  plus  plus  que  in 
dies delectat;  bene  domum  aed^ficas ;  aedificatne  domum  optime? 
litterae  sunt  pessime  scriptae;  verba  tua  male  sonant;  servi  de 
domino  pessime  cogitant ;  poellae  patientius  quam  poeri  labdrant ; 
oeeultissima  pericula  diflBeillime  vitantur;  dliBdle  est  Oraeeos 
soperare ;  fortiasime  dimieant  Oraeei ;  seditio  fadliua  quam  bd- 
lom  sedatur;  dvitaa  optime  administratur ;  audadter  negat; 
urbem  (didter  habitant  dvcs. 

EMOLISU-LATIir. 

Is  the  war  easily  composed  ?  the  wsr  is  composed  with  very  great 
diflleulty  (superlative  from  dpeOto);  he  fishu  bravely:  they  fight 
more  bravely ;  the  Oreeka  fight  very  bravely ;  greatly  do  you  hope 
for  (esjpeflio)  the  eoming  of  spriog ;  the  eomiag  of  spring  is  most 
eagerly  hoped  for  by  all  boys  andgirls;  they  hope  for  your  letter 
dsily  more  and  more;  bad  worda  sound  badW;  the  eoldiera  eon- 
tend  more  and  more ;  hidden  things  sre  not  easily  avoided ;  mothera 
labour  more  patiently  than  daughtera  ;  the  sedition  is  happily  com- 

Kied  (that  if,  being  put  down)  ;  he  writes  a  letter  beautituUy  t  the 
mana  fight  more  bravely  than  the  Greeks;  the  country  deiighta 
my  mind  very  mush ;  is  thy  mind  delighted  much  by  tho  country  ? 
very  much  do  I  think  of  my  home  {mtm)  my  brothers  and  my 
(inters ;  the  state  is  administered  very  ill  by  the  Romans. 

PRONOUNS. 
The  personal  pronouns  ego,  /,  and  tu,  thou,  are  declined  ac- 
cording to  the  ensuing  table.  Strictly,  the  Latina  have  no 
personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  he  ;  that  is,  no  pronoun 
which  exactly  corresponds  to  our  he.  Die,  which  is  often  given 
as  such,  dgnifies  that  pereon,  and  sui  (no  nominative)  ia  m 
refleotire  pioi^oun ;  that  is«  it  has  a  reference  to  a  eukject  |irr* 


IM 


THU  popular  EDUGA.TOB. 


Mdiag.    As»  howervr,  parti  of  mi  Agree  idlh  parte  of  tlia 
personal  prononne  it  ii  inaerted  in  this  table  of 


Tbb  PaaaoicA     or  Bmnjurtm  PmoHOVxe. 

Snd. 
in.  Mom 

tiU.  to  Om 

te  (a  te),  ty  Ihm 


Qmt,    lit 

Nom.  Cf0»  / 

Gen.  BieitOrtM 

Pat.    iiiihl,<oflM 

▲oo;   me,  me 

Aid.   Die  (a  me),  6y  m 


ua 

iibl.  toMiiue(r 
M  (a  le).  «y  JktaM/ 


Cbeei.    lit. 
K.  nae,iM 


•rd. 


9nd. 

to^pou  ^— 

Q,  no6tri.iioetnim^iifTeetri,Teitnim,qryoM  mi,  c/Meei, 

B.  Bobifl, foitf  ▼obie.fo  iron  litl* to tkemerlvet 

A.  Boe,iit  Toe,  you  ee,ttaweelwi 

A.  BobiiranoUt)  5y  tie  Tobic  (aToUB),  ty  yon  te  (a  ee)  6y  ftan,  Ocm* 


Sui,  aibi,  &e.  you  see  are  the  same  in  the  plural  aa  ia  the 
aiagttlar. 

In  pronouns,  the  ToeallTe,  when  it  osiate,  is  generally  the 
anno  aa  the  nominatiTe.  The  prepoaitien  eum,  with  (goTemiog 
the  ahUtive),  is  put  after  me,  te,  &c. ;  as,  meeum,  wUk  m$ ; 
teeum,  trtVA  thi$ :  so,  aecum,  with  f A#m,  or  itith  thmuthes  ; 
Bobiaoum,  with  mm  \  Yobiscum,  vriih  yon. 

In  order  to  give  emphasis,  met  is  subioined  to  all  these 
formst  except  tu,  and  the  genitire  plural  of  ego  and  tu ;  thus, 
egomet,  temet,  sibimet,  neamet,  Tosmet:  tu  takes  to,  as  tute; 
ae,  for  the  sake  of  force  is  doubled,  as  sese. 

Noatri  and  Testri  diflfer  in  use  from  nostrum  and  Testrum. 
Noatri  is  simply  of  •» ;  nostrum  is  owo ;  nostrum  denotes  a 
class,  and  ia  used  with  partitiyea,  that  is,,  words  which  signify 
one,  Ao«,of  a  dass,  aa  nemo  noatrum,  wm^  ofua,  considered  aa 
a  number  or  a  clasa,  and  not  an  indlTidual  or  indiyiduala. 


Fosenaanra  on  ADraonrn  PnoHOima. 

The  personal  pronouns  which  haye  an  adjectiTe  force,  are 
Jonned  from  the  genitive  of  the  personal  substantiye  pronouns. 
They  are  oiUled  possesaive,  becauae  they  denote  an  objeot  as 
the  poesession  of  the  first,  the  second,  or  the  third  person* 
F^om  mei,  of  im^  ia  fbrmed  mena,  mea,  meum,  aiy  /  aa  appears 
in  thia  ub]e« 


Vel  makes  mras,  m.     mea.t 
Till        „    tniu  tna 

Sol        N    raos 
Mostri    • 
¥eitii   « 


meaio,  n. 
toam 


(Ay 
Ml 


hUown 


noetmm 
Teetrnm 

To  increase  the  force,  pte  is  added  to  the  ablatire  singular  of 
sutts,  as  suapte  manu,  with  hii  own  hand;  suopte  gladio,  with 
%i9  own  tword.  Met  with  the  same  view  is  appended  to  the 
oblique  cases  of  suus ;  as  suismetcapitibus,  to  thiir  own  head*, — 
N  J3.  All  the  cases  except  the  nominative  are  called  oblique. 

I  must  here  recall  to  your  mind  that  the  personal  pronouna 
ava  in  Latin  uaed  only  when  enpfaaaia  ia  quired,  or  to  ex- 
ptceaa  oontraat;  aa,  ofo  atultua  sum,  hi  s^nena,  /am  £a>oliah, 
thou  art  wise.  The  same  is  the  oaae  with  the 
pronouna. 

VoCABUZJLnT. 


M agister,  tri»  m.  a  tmeket  (B.  &.  mmUrJt  praecsptnm,  I,  n.  mft^ 
S9I,  •  epRBiBatf;  praeoepier,  dris*  n.  a  pfwiiort  ar  iwakmim  «  trao- 
laiio,  ^ia,  t  •  ftawdljay,  n  imittm  (B.  B.  4o  trtat  ^;  vcrilaa,  4tis,  f. 
lr«Mf  iiitas,  a,  am,  cnfnr;  acquAlis,  e,  oqnaii  salutiria,  e,  aoManr, 
hmHI^f  aaato  i,i4*v  'M.  B.  cmUekJf  clamo  1,  /cry  omI(B.B. 
iilawsilnar,  impcro  1,  (with  dative)  /  eowsamd  (B.B1.  tmptrkU); 
imparittm,  i»  n.  neammamd,n  yeeen— wrf  (B.P.  esyftui;  narro  1,  / 
Ml*  (B.  R.  noTTirttoe;,  voco  1,  leaU  fB.  B.  voeaUoo);  dolco  8,  I  mm 
mpmin,  Igrttoo  (B  B.  dehnm)  diieo  S,  /  tana  (B.  B.  dta^>i 
ImIo  8,  /#i%(B.  B  flfccnry)!  attente,  adv.  mmUmift  inter,  prep. 

iwith  acq)  bOwmn,  aswiy  $  apod,  witt,  at  Aoimsi  apud  ae,  laJBI  ftfamtr, 
I,  Ml  oiMi.pHBto*f  scanner, 


Bzanciaia.— L4nH*BvoLX8X. 

Bgo  aaato,  tu  claaaas,  aniens  vocat;  noaaarrAmns,  voa  aalliEtis, 
frattealabdraat;  ego  fleo,  to  ridea,  frater  dolet;  nos  pracceptores 
fine  ttadWnj  dooSmua,  voa,  dbcipali,  diacltia ;  ego  ludo,  tu  oiacia, 
ioror  aeu  pingit ;  noa  aenblmua,  voa  legitia,  fratrea  pingont :  ego 
•alio,  tn  ferla,  pacr  doimit  -,  noa  magistri  emdfmoa,  voa,  O  dlseiptm ; 
toe,  boai  disciplli,  attente  aodftiapraeeepu  noetra;  vlrtates  uter 


so  acqualea  sunt ;  imperare  aibi  fons's  «40  *»**Him  est  itanerinaii 
iratus  non  est  apud  ae ;  traotatio  Uttetaram  nobis  est  saIntaiSa( 
Veritas  semper  mihi  grata  eat. 


Emolxbh-Latin* 


yon 


I  relate,  thou  danaest,  (oar)  brother  labours;  we  siag^ 
labour,  (our)  friends  danoe ;  I,  the  teacher,  teaab ;  you,  Oaeholars, 
laam )  we  grieve,  thou  paintest,  the  young  men  atrikc  |  wa  in- 
atructora  do  not  try  to  teach  yon,  0  angry  boja;  good  seholafa 
ought  (dakoj  to  ooauaand  thrauelves  { to  oominaad  ona'a  self  ia  a 
virtue ;  it  is  aiflUnlt  for  (Bat)  the  angry  nan  te  aoaunand  htanaaU } 
the  angry  are  not  masters  of  themselves  {aptiim)%  oomasandis 
always  pleasant  to  thee ;  is  not  command  pleaasnt  to  us  f  to  thee 
not  to  me  is  truth  pleasanti  truth  ia  salutary  to  thee,  to  bm,  Is 
us,  to  all. 

YOOABULUIT. 

Modus,  1,  m.  a  fliocle  or  aianner  (B.  B.  aioodi  siodMfX'  TitfaiBU  I,  A. 

9S,  Jhaiif  dves,  is,  in.  a  eMam  (B.  B.  e^yj;  parentM,  inm,  m. 
parmtif  caput,  Itis,  n.  a  hud;  cantua,  fts,  n.  nmtngi  rtdltus,  As,  dl 
owhrni  proaimus  a,  nm,  neoraif ,  nesrt,  a  ndSpMoiir;  par,  pat  2s,  Ukt 
(B.  B.  jMiir.jpeer;;  diaeordo  1,  /  dlmgntt  porto  1,  /  oarfy  (B.  B. 
porter) f  faveo  2,  /am/aaouniMe  to;  aplendeo  2,  lekkm  (B.  &.  ^riea- 
dM,  reipUndeni) ;  expSto  3,  IdeOre^  jfrwe  t^lori  obrtpo  (with  Dative) 
lertepi^on;  aerltef.  aaloroai%,  emrf/etteaO^  t  per,  prep.  Mth  Aee.i 
tkrot^i  propter  (with  Aco.)  prep,  on  aoeomiift  da  (with  Abl.)tf, 
etmoandng;  nunquam,  imnt. 

Latiii-Bxousb. 


ObrBpimt  vitia  nobta  nomine  (anchr  the  nrnme)  virtutimi ;  nos  fa* 
vemua  vobia,  voa  non  favetia  nobia ;  tu  me  amaa,  ego  te  amo ;  mihi 
mea  vita,  tibi  tna  cara  eat )  virtue  per  ae  aplendet  semper ;  cantos 
noa  delectat ;  ptrentes  a  nobia  diliguntnr ;  O  mi  flu,  nunquam 
mihi  parea !  frater  me  et  te  amat ;  egomet  nihi  sum  proximua ; 
tute  tibi  imperaa  bene ;  virtue  propter  aeae  colitur ;  auapte  natuit 
virtue  expeutur;  civea  de  suismet  eapiiibua  dinaicant:  sapiens 
omnia  sua  seeUm  porut  $  nos  vobisoum  da  patiie  reditu  giaadateai 
tu  tecum  pulchre  pugnas ;  Deua  teoum  eat ;  ssepe  animua  aeeam 
diacordat;  hoatea  nobiaonm  aoriter  pugnant;  oratlo  ton  teeum 
pugnat. 

BKGLiaH-LATUr. 

I  carry  all  mine  (my  thinaa)  with  me ;  do  wiae  aaen  oarry  all 
their  property  (all  theirs)  with  them  ?  thou  lovest  ma,  I  love  tnee  ^ 
thy  life  IS  pleasant  to  me,  my  life  is  pleasant  to  thee ;  bad  men 
alwaya  diaagree  with  themaelvea  :  the  haudllDg  (purauit)  of  lettera 
ia  very  pleaaant  to  ua ;  men  love  tnemaeWea ;  do  women  fove  Uiem- 
aelvea  ?  bad  men  love  themaelvea  very  badlr ;  virtue  ia  beautifhl  by 
(per)  itself;  on  account  of  thvaelf  I  lo^e  tnee ;  diy  native  eountry 
ia  more  pleasant  to  me  than  thine  to  thee. 

ToCABlJLAnT. 


Cura,  ae,  f .  con  (B.  B.  a  oare,  oaraqy,  oaraffii  Ira,  ae,  t  a^yar  (B. 
B.  *«>;  deaideriom,  i,  n.  a  daifra,  em  eldodt  ijf  duUni  eaaaervitrix, 
Icia,  f.  jnweitwlfae  (B.  B.  eomenoeiim)i  beniHuna,  a,  urn,  tai^pnM^ 
isftid  (£.  B.  hted$n)\  iuduatriur,  a,  um,  JnAtiSrioiia;  mirua,  a,  nm, 
loondo/tii  (£.  B.  adndre^i  perfidua,  a,  um,  traaeteroui  (B.  B.  peefiiff^i 
abaena,  tia,  ebeeai ;  inaipiena  (in  and  aapieoa)  tmaobe ;  meraor,  i$ria, 
windfei  (E.  B.  memory);  immSmor,  5ii8,  umnbru^fid;  potena,  tia, 
powet:fid\E,'R. potent);  impStens,  powerimt  (B.  B.«i^2MleB<);  tSUeo 
2, 1  hold  (E.  B.<em<) ;  ango  3,  Itortmt. 

Latik-Engusr. 

Omnia  nstura  eat  conaervatrlx  aul;  mimm  desfderlum  tirhis, 
meorum  et  tui  tenet  me  (deekt  Jbr,  or  qfter)  pater  vehementef  toA 
aui  memorit  (thy  rteoOectkm  f^Um)  delectatur ;  Ira  est  impotena  sui 
(haa  no  power  over  iMp  sapiens  semper  poteoa  sui  est ;  vestrl  eua 
(eoret/br  yo«;  me  angit;  omnes  homines  benign!  Judices  Sui  sunt; 
vehementer  grau  mlhi  est  memoria  noatri  tua ;  amicus  mei  et  tui 
est  memor ;  pater  abaena  magno  desidcrio  tenetnr  md,  et  tut,  mi 
fhiler,  et  vestri,  O  aorores;  sdaiel  annt  aoatri  memoreoi  Mii 
veatrum  mihi  plaoent ;  phnind  aoatram  ta  valde  diMgunl. 

BNQLISH-tiATni. 

'  The  unwise  man  (fool)  has  no  power  over  himself  (impotena  sid} 
(my)  father  has  power  over  himself:  virtue  has  power  over  hetaelx; 
viee  has  hot  power  over  Itself;  has  anger  power  over  liaelf  ^  natore 
is  preservauve  of  herself;  the  oature  of  virtue  Is  preaervativa 
of  Itself;  no  one  of  you  hso  power  over  Umaclf |  v«y  ttany 
of  us  have  power  over  oviaelfes;  a  treaeherooa  fciead  ia 
unmindful  of  me ;  faithful  friends  are  not  mindful  of  thcasaolvaaf 
thy  recollection  and  desire  of  me  are  very  pleasant  to  ma ;  ears  Cot 
thee  tortures  me ;  most  of  you,  my  scholaia,  are  industriona ;  won- 
derful is  the  love  of  self. 

Oertain  pronouna  in  Letm  bear  the  liaaie  of  demoBattttrf^ 
because  they  point  out  (in  Latiui  demooatro^  Ipmmi  oirf ;  S.& 


LESSONS  IN  AKm&m  HISTORT. 


te7 


dimdhtiraU)  the  person  or  perrons  that  are  intended.  The  de> 
monstrative  pronouns  are  is,  eu,  id ;  ille,  ilia,  iUud ;  Iste,  ista, 
iatud ;  hie,  haec,  hoc.  Of  thes'?,  is,  sij^nifies  thit  or  that,  and 
'  approaches  to  our  personal  pronoun  he,  hi*,  ftc,  hie  denotes 
iniapgrtorif  that  is,  the  nearer  to  the  speaker;  ille,  that  person, 
fartner  from  the  speaker  ;  iste,  that  pinon,  particularly  when 
a  person  is  addressed,  the  seoond  person.  From  is,  ea,  id, 
idem,  thi  tame,  is  formed  bj  the  addition  of  dem  s  thus,  is-dem 
contracted  into  Idem,  ei-dem,  id-dem  or  idem.  To  these,  may 
be  added,  ipse,  ipsa,  ipsum,  ke  himse(ft  thai  V9ry  person.  In  the 
following  manner  decline  the 

DBMONsnuTira  Pbonounb. 


It,  ni,  I  fa,  f«  t  id.  fe.  As  sr 


Cases 

Nom. 

G«n. 

Dat. 

Aoo. 

Abi. 


Ml 

4m 


«l 


Gms^i 
(ken* 

AM. 


isrMal. 

rkttta. 

Mt           r. 

It. 

It           Ms 

A 

tdruffl    MruM 

«6niU 

lis  (fif)  lis 

^ 

•as        *M 

•» 

III  (^s;  111 

Hi 

Alto,  Um  Artaoittrefttm,  A  |  Mdem,  £  (  Idem,  Hi  ffte  temia. 


Ouet. 

Nona. 

Uen. 

Dat. 

Aoc 

Abl. 


Sh^at. 
idem       adfm      idem 
fjusdeih  ^n«deiil  (jiudeili 
ehfeni      tfdein      (Mem 
eaadciii  eatidem   Idem 
eodem     eadtm     sodeill 


JHtunL 
Udem         teed«m       fi(dem 
eonind<M  eatondam  eorundem 
Ksdcift  (eisdem)  ilsdem  iisdem 
eosdeiii       patdcn.       eadcm 
Usdei6  (sitdcm)  Usdem  Iisdem 


Cases 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

AoOi 

Ab!. 


Oases, 

Nom. 

Oen. 

Dat. 

Aoe. 

Abl. 


Nom. 

Oen. 

Dat 

Aoo. 

Abl. 


Caeea. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Aoo. 

Abl. 


tlla,  m« ;  istat  f. ;  isMkl.  a.  IkU  person, 

Slitgtitar.  PtuffiL 

kie          km  MM  IfU           Istae           iita 

miss       istfai  iitftfi  H9tfm    Istirum       tsMruid 

istl           istl  IstI  Ifltis           litis             istU 

istum       istain  Istud  istos           Istas            isU 

il»tO          istA  Isto  istis           Istis             iKtls 

Hit,  li. ;  ilia,  f. ;  illwl.  ta.  lArif  p»soH. 

9ngtdat.  Ptuni. 

ille           Ula  Iliad  mi            lllsa            Ilia 

tllltti        Hilts  Un«s  UldriA     I114raffl        Uturam 

lltt            lltt  111!  Iliii           Ottl             ttil« 

Itlam        HIatt  iltfld  llloi         lltil            Ilia 

lUO          om  lllo  tills          litis            ftllis 

ipse,  m. ;  Ipsa,  f. ;  iptom,  n.  thi  t^psrMi. 

Skigvlat.  i'hirat. 

Ipse          Ipsa  Ipsttdi  Ipsl 

Ipslos        ipeias  ipslds  lp»urUi 

IgMl             ipSI  ^  IpstS             Ipeis 

Ipsam         Ipsam  Ipsam  IpsoS           Ipsas 

Ijasd           Ipsft  Ipso  Ipsli           Ipsis 

nWt  We  f  BSM)  ft  I  llMi  til  ihU  /fffViN< 

filter.  /7ufOl. 

Md            base  hod  bl             ha« 

hojtis          hqjas  hi^ns  lidraia       h&rum 

biii«           baie  buie  his           hla 

btNM          bane  boo  bos           bas 

bOD            bao  boo  bis            his 


ipsa*        Ipsa 
ipsluram    ipsdrtm 


Ipsli 
Ipsa 
iptls 


haeo 

horom 

bis 

baeo 

bU 


Bxaapun. — After  these  modeli  decline  idem  equns,  the 
tame  kofee;  eadem  rana,  the  same  freg;  idem  Titium,  the  tame 
vice  ;  isto  vir,  thmi  man  ;  ista  femina,  that  weman  ;  istud  nomen, 
thai  nmmfhiB  pmn9  thiehpi  hate  puella,  tkiegirii  hoo  prae- 
ceptum,  ihiseemmand;  ille  sensus,  that  sense  ;  ilia  res,  thai  thing; 
illud  dorttH,  Ml  ktrm. 

YOCABITLART. 

Diligentia,  ae,  f.  dOli^cMe;  ignaTia,  ae,  f.  idUnus;  sententia,  ae, 
t  imoptMkm  (B.  R.  emUtieeh  scbola,  ae,  f.  a  echotA;  memoria,  ae,  f. 
tnmtorgf  Sallustius,  i,  SaOmt,  Ms  noais  qJTa  itomon  hieianan;  seriptor, 
dria,  id.  a  ssHlsrr  auotoritas,  4tis,  f.  on  wOkoritys  tarditas,  itts,  f. 
,  sipwNess  (B.  R.  tartit(f)t  carmen,  Inis,  n.  a  poem;  addiotus,  a,  um, 
gtoenia^atUKikediet  fidus,  a, um,JhU1^l; f ae^ us,  a,  am,  erudi  eiegans, 
ntis,  elflBonf '  Iners,  rtik,  inaeiiee,  st^ggUh;  meodax,  icis,  Igbig  (£.  R. 
mtnitKliifJt  heblto  1,  IgrtmdtUlt  flrmo  I,  /  sira^ithe^  (B.  H.JIrm)f 
piau<o  2,  Xphaat;  displlceo  2,  /  dinikaast  credo  S,  PMisat  (B.  R. 
weed);  tita  (imperative  mood)  asotf ;  expete  (Impi  mood),  sodLVbr. 

EXBRCISKS. — LATIK-SNOlIStt. 

SaUoaltvs  est  elegaatissimtts  seriptor:  ejusCMt;  llbros  Ubenter 
leso  I  amimim  Edun  habeo ;  ei  addiotissimas  sum ;  fratrls  oarmen 
Tiude  mihi  placet,  id  legere  debes ;  ignatia  corpus  hebetet,  labor 


hlfitf  Wottian  (dAlite)}  this  bot  pk«s«i|  that  b«>  disple 
(his  tioeiM  is  tef;  •ICRaiit,  thai  Aots  tWgftnt  i  ibis  Ihr 
btatO)  the  dillgcttoe  «?  this  sehelaf  li  |ff«rsed  bt  me  the 


flrmat ;  lllatn  rlta,  bune  expete;  hae  Utterae  gratiter  me  moteiit : 
baeo  csrmlna  suavlsairaa  sunt;  isti  homlai  mcndaei  non  credo- 
huio  duel  militea  Ubenter  parent ;  illi  Tiro  omnes  favent;  praeolal 
rum  est  istud  tuum  praeeeptum ;  baeo  sententia  mibi  placet,  ilia' 
dispUect;  koobellum  est  saevissimum;  hie  puer  industrius  eat 
ille  iners ;  memorift  teueo  praeolarum  illud  praeoeptum;  iste  tuus 
amfous  est  Tir  optimus;  isU  vesua  auctoritas  est  maxima:  hui us 
dlscipuli  diligentiam  laodo,  illlus  tardiutcm  Titupero:  illi  schola 
est  gratissima,  huie  molestissima. 

BKOLI8a*LATIN, 

Sallaat  is  an  elegint  writer,  Utf  a  mof6  Megant  (writer)  and 
Cicero  the  moat  elegant;  I  gladly  road  their  books;  hU  (snw) 
brother  and  friend  are  dear  to  me  j  thou  hast  a  faithfal  friend,  and 
aft  attached  t«  hito  j  HLj  tons  baire  Mthfitl  Wivel  mid  Ioto  them 
lAlioh  I  1  aili  greatly  *?<»*»d Jiy  (h*t  Iftlttft  |  thtfu  &M  tot  beUoTO  a 

eases  me ; 
/  soldier  is 

ih  Ibis  sdiiodi  [tli#re]  W  foots  diligetit  &helirs''{hatr  in  ^oiutil'^*''' 

YacAMiiAftlrf 

Fof tduai  «•,  t  AftftaUt  fortipeius,  i,  In.  AmfMy,  As  kame<^a 
MommgeMhU:J[kiii»f  1.  ulli.  HftcffrioMs;  factum,  i,  n.  adM;  meri- 
tum,  i,  n.  amMt  Ofacolttm,  I,  n.  an  emcfe; 4?aesar,  iris,  m.  Oasor, 
thenmne  pfattxknangettmd;  imperitor,  Oris,  tb.  A  eommander  fE.  R. 
aepenr):  virius,  ttitiS|  f.  ^tnergt  opus,  opefiS|  n.  a  work  (E.  R. 
qpenaiee);  Delphlous,  a,  uiti,  jDe^Mon,  beUmgifigh  Ae  oHsdeal  De^M, 
inlTorihem  Oreeee;  Inimfeus.  a,  um,  ufiftiendiy  (B.  R.  emrdty);  sedl- 
tiosus,  s,  um,  eedUkmt  admlubilis,  e,  /sdmiraMet  laudabills,  e, 
lamkMe,pfttkesBor1hifi  eapagho  1,  /Mas  &^  etorm;  traeto  1,  /  treat, 
jmrsuet  obaideo  2,  Ibeeieae;  studeo  2,  /  strive  qfter,  endeattoisr  (E.  R. 
Shtaeiti)i  fldo  3,  Ttrustt  «ifftdo  8,  imUnm  (B.  R.  digUeni);  dosco  3. 
Ibeeom  aeqmdided  wOht  agnosoo  3,  /  reoognlse,  bwwt  rosisto  3,  / 
stand  agatnti,  resist  (with  datlte) ;  sentlo  4,  /  /eel,  tkMt  (B.  R.  ssn- 
tknt)t  pro  (prep.),  >br  (With  the  ablative) ;  quia  (coaj.),  teoouse 
modo-modo,  noas-noip,  ol  oae  ftoie,  at  another. 

LATlN-ENaLtSH. 

Multi  homines  de  Iisdem  rebus  eodem  die  non  eadem  sentiunt; 
insipieas  eidem  sententiae  modo  fidit,  mode  diffidit ;  Ipsl  impera- 
tori  Sf  ditiosi  milites  resistuot;  animus  ipse  so  moret;  rirtus  est 
per  *e  ipsa  laudabilis ;  saepe  nihil  est  homini  inimicius  qusm  sibi 
ime  (kmeeifh  kmm^ft  thm  htkiit  Mmmf)  omfle  animal  se  ipsum 
diligit ;  eiriot  nobis  esse  debet  patria  qoam  nosmet  Ipil  (we  om^ 
»eUm)i  praeelarUili  oei  illud  praeeeptum  orsculi  Delphiei,  nosce 
(kmne,  Ititp,)  te  i{iSitii  |  mendax  saepe  sibi.ipsi  diffidit. 

Bnolish-Latin. 

The  enemies  besiege  the  city  and  endeavour  to  take  it  by  storm ; 
the  deed  of  that  great  men  is  praised  by  all  writers ;  C«sar  and 
Pompey  are  very  illustrious  Roman  generals ;  to  that  (one)  fortune 
Is  more  favourable  than  to  this  (one) ;  the  bravery  of  that  (one) 
tod  this  (one)  is  wonderful ;  the  king  himself  is  the  general  of  the 
•tHiy  I  Ml  Always  deal  (kou  think  the  same  concerning  the  same 
thibgl ;  the  nthef  ahd  the  son  pursue  the  same  learning  (litterae); 
virtues  ire  lovely  16  (by)  themselves ;  all  men  love  themselves ;  thy 
native  dmidtry  ought  to  be  dearer  to  tbee  than  thjself;  know 
yourselves,  young  men ;  a  liar  often  distrusts  himself. 


LESSONS  IN  ANCIENT  HISTORY.— No.  V. 
By  RoBUT  Fasoifsoir,  LL.D. 

RioH  aa  Egypt  was  in  agrionltnral  produce,  it  held  no  <$ommon 
blace  in  mftfluf^ECttires  and  in  commerce.  There  cotton  and 
nsoL  wa%  earafidly  enlli^affd  i  and  the  flbnt  of  many  water- 

Slants  supplied  uie  materiala  for  neta  and  coarser  canyass. 
ilk  waa  not  much  mad ;  but  in  weaving  their  cotton  atuffii 
into  cloth,  it  waa  not  unusual  to  introduce  some  gold  or  silver 
threads,  or  to  embroider  them  vrlth  flower-work,  which  provea 
that  the  people  must  hare  made  some  eonaiderable  progress  in 
the  meohaaieal  arts.  The  wool  waa  tometimea  dyed,  and  though 
the  BgTptian  enerer  mbted  their  eoloura  to  produce  that  Tariety 
of  shade  with  whloh  we  are  fomillar,  their  yet  poaseased  each 
colour  in  great  perfeetion^  and  their  oloth  exhibited  all  thoae 
brilliant  hues  of  the  Bast,  which  the  most  ingenious  nation  of 
Europe  has  not  been  able  to  rival,  llieir  muaUns  were  of  the 
finest  texture,  and  were  naed  for  the  official  robes  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  eten  of  royalty  Itaelf.*    All  the  manufactures  were 

•  Bts  E^iklel  azvtt«  t. 


lu 


THB  POFULAA  EDUCATOR.  - 


■dcUt  the  •apeiintendaiee  of  tha  prfeiti,  who  *•'*■■■'"'  m  nMno- 
pcdT  of  ■)'  riuch>th  ohich  wM  tiMil  foi  amcred  poipoaM. 

Not  only  did  Egypt  •sport  l*^a  ^ntititnn  of  gwin,  bnt 
also  much  oE  the  pnduce  of  her  loom*.  It  mi  not  ■  mtai- 
Ixme  commcTM,  or  a  trade  eaiiied  on  bj  aea.  The  oooBtTy  wm 
nearly  datltnte  of  limber  Ibrahip-btiildiiig;  theeaa  eoeet  w— 
nahealtfay;  the  harbonn  wet*  few  and  (rfdiScoltnangatioa; 
ud  B>dtwet«  the  advantagaa  which  the  Nile,  with  it*  annumnu 

Xgyptiau  allawed  thia  apeciaaof  eowmwca  to  ha  wholly  «b- 
ITMMdbf  fccaignen.    Itialraaihat  thdr  naiitiiiM  poaitioa 


ware  decidedlr  I  ...     ,_ 

or  warlike.  Tbey  were  an  afrionltoral  pe<^,  ud  anllc 
any  tinie,  tommand  the  introdnetion  of  farwn  'mffftia 
Th«  (upnabanduoe  of  their  aKricBltaiBlpnMtnetiiB<,<M«d 
for  them  a  'opplT  of  anoh  artielM  a*  their  owa  taaOjii 
not  prodnce.  Gold,  ivory,  ebony,  and  ettn  dna,  ra 
brought  from  Bthio^  aod  the  Kegro  emmtry  to  S;^!  a 
oenae  waa  impacted  tttn  AraUa,  and  ipieea  from  ln£>;  at 
(haae  were  aold  to  the  Greek  andPluenida>B<rdi*iati>k 
sorthan  pott*.    Tbo«gh  Bgypt  bad  no  aUfa  «f  ho  m 


on  the  HeditcTTaneaii,  their  own  noble  and  narigabla  Kile, 
and  at  no  great  diatance  frob  it,  the  Bed  Sea,  which  wa« 
almoat  aa  fBTouabla  fee  commctte  and  naTigation  la  Iha  Medi- 
terranean iteelf,  cAred  many  adraUagea  fiw  a  wider  and 
a  freer  traSe ;  hot  they  neglected  it.  And  to  of  their  in- 
land bade.  "  Though  the  mter?ening  deaeita  of  Nubia  and 
Jiana  might  at  Bnt  aeem  to  oppoae  inauperable  obataele*  to 

'il  intacourae  wilh  the  interior  ot  Africa,  yet  Prori- 

benerrientty  and  wiaelj '-'-'  '--  ■*--  -■■—-•— 

amlng  from  ihia  bytheeteallmoj 
daaert— tn  whoae  mcana  intercem 
^  with  the  legiana  beyond  the  dcaena,  « 


thlths  aaOcd  the  •! 


;«  of  all  other  natiaui  aadtoIoB|«' 


of  her  nilire  prinee^  Sidce.  'r 
t,  Qtcece,  Sidly,  and  CankW.'f 

carried  on  in  W  porta,  aad  J!  , 
>h  could  be  obtained  tbac.  aad^ 


Arabia,  Paleadne,  Cyprtw,  

all  enriched  by  the  trade  carried  .  . 
artielea  of  eommvco  which  could  be  — •__-  __-■  -  _^ 
Ihoe.  It  ia  aaid,  that  after  the  time  of  Seaoatria,  tb«  ^^ 
dans  carried  on  a  large  and  lacratiie  coaimerec  wit^  ^T^ 
and  that  fee  a  long  penod,  they  were  the  only  pMptt  f  1^ 
h»  «M.  _«.  «.«.      TU  ih;.  _  it  may,  il  la  welt  koo"  " 


r  porta  were  open.    Be  thia  m 


LESSONS  IN  ANCIBNT  HISTOR1. 


Fenimn  eonqneat,  and  niflbred  man^  utteiruplioni 
time  of  the  PtolemiM,  viuler  whom  it  reriTed  in  all 

The  Niifl  abounded  in  Bih,  and  miut  Iutb  been,  m  an  article 
6f  aon*UBption,  the  (ouice  of  a  oonnderable  rerenue.  Nor 
conid  ihoaa  who  were  engaged  in  ihii  apeciei  of  trafflo  be 
men  of  Terr  litUe  weight  in  the  atate,  linee  they  are  named 
next  to  the  agricultuiut.  Henceitia  that  the  wophet  Iwuah, 
in  deuribing  the  miaeiua  that  were  to  befall  Bgjpt,  and  her 
oopulation,  reprsaenta  the  Ulnte  of  the  flaheiT  ai  ne«  to  the 
decs;  of  maniuactutei,  and  the  oeawlion  of  commerce. 
"  Tbtn  ibtli  tb*  watin  OB  ttom  the  wa. 

And  the  rlnr  ihill  be  wutcd  ud  dried  up. 

Aad  tha  rtnaiu  ihall  bmome  patrtd  i 

Tlia  san lit  of  Egrptibillba  cmpUedaad  dried  opt 

Tbtned  aod  lh>  llll«  *«"  wilberi 

Tbemtadowbr  tlwcanal.  nmat  thamoathoTtheMnal, 

And  all  Ibat  It  (owa  bj  lb*  oanal. 

Shall  Hither,  be  bluttil,  and  ba  no  num. 

And  Iha  Sabct  ihall  monrn  and  lament ; 

All  Iboa*  Ihal  eut  the  hook  hi  the  Hier, 

And  thoae  that  (praad  neti  so  the  Ikeg  oT  (be  waten,  •hail  laagalah. 

And  Ibey  U»t  mxk  Ui*  Una  flax  thall  be  eenlbanded, 

And  Uhj  that  WMT*  net-work. 

And  her  iIoih  iball  be  broken  up : 

Erennf  all  that  nuke  asain  oT  pooU  to- fldi.'* 

Egypt  made  a  boaat  of  her  riTEr,  and  her  soil,  and  her  govein- 
ment,  and  her  leaniing ;  but  the  prophet  repreeenti  the  beaom 
of  deatruotion  aweemng  over  her,  and  leaTing  her  deatitnte  of 
mil  hei  mcient  nandeur. 


been  little  known  to  them,  they  bad  a  preparation  of  copper 
of  inch  temper  and  hardneai  aa  rendered  it  fit  fui  all  the  in- 
atrumantt  of  war.  and  of  mechanical  uie.  Nearly  nU  the  im- 
plementa  iwt  made  of  gold  or  >il*ar,  aa  they  are  depicled  on 
monnmenia  and  public  buildlngi,  aeem  to  be  either  of  copper 
or  braaa.  The  use  of  theae  metali  ii  alnioet  aa  old  aa  the 
world,  and  in  the  firit  agea  of  human  deTelopment  were  held 
of  more  utility  than  gold  and  eilver.  They  could  be  turned  to 
more  praciical  acoount,  and  became  otijoct*  of  more  general 
pnrauit.  It  "aa  enough  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  any 
oonntry;  people  came  ftom  all  paila  in  queat  of  them.  AVhen, 
wber«,  and  by  whom  theae  melala  were  diacorered,  we  pause 
not  to  enquire.  Certain  it  ia  that  the  Egypliani  knew  bow  to 
work,  then,  and  turn  them  to  all  the  more  important  uaea  of 
life.  The  workmanahip  which  they  bealowed  upon  them  was 
euperior  to  that  of  any  other  nation  at  the  aome  period  of 
time.  "  The  forma  of  their  beda  and  couohea  may  even  now  be 
takon  aa  models)  their  harps  far  eurpoased  ours  in  the  ele- 
gance of  their  shapes;  the  spuidlea  and  work-baskets  of  the 
udies  inspire  a  high  notion  of  the  reflneroent  of  their  domes- 
tic Iif<i."  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  manufacture  of 
clay.     Heir  pottery  and  earthenware  were  of  the  fltat  de. 


TliCEtr  Tasea  were  of  the  moat  eiquiaite  beauty^  and 

;  tbeii  shape*  and  colours  seem  to  challenge  compari- 

with  Ae  moat  elaborate  and  finished  apecimena  of  Orecian 

Of  KATiaanov,  the  ^yptiana  knew  but  little.  The;  had 
become  maatera  of  tha  Ricenician  foresU  before  sht]i- building 
waa  attempead.  The  boUa  with  which  they  narigated  the 
Nils  were  strong,  la^e,  and  well  worked.  It  ia  Tery  likely 
thkt  aa  their  moat  eweaalTe  quarriea  were  on  thebanka  of  the 
liTcr,  »d»antsge  waa  taken  of  the  annu^  rise  of  ila  waters  to 
raise  and  fioac  those  iunwnae  blocka  and  masse*  of  stone 
which  oompoaed  their  ancient  edifice*. 

B^apecting  the  orivin  and  early  progreas  of  aacnrnorou, 
we  know  almost  nothing.  That  it  rose  to  considerable  perfeo- 
tion  in  Bgypt  and  in  India  1*  eeitun ;  but  whether  India  bor- 
~  question  which 

a  give  the  fint 


tion  in  Bgypt  a_  _   .  _....,. 

rowed  Crom  Egypt,  or  Egypt  from  India,  ia  a  quaatmn  which 
'  !•  atill  to  be  aetued.  But  suppose  we  give  the  fint 
o  Egypt,  the  tdatory  of  it*  anrinit  eltie*,  palacea,  and 
•,i*aa  '       ■     ■    ■  '  '-^     '™- 


pyramid  i    nazt  of  apartmenta  enclosed  by  seulptured  walla 
with  flat  rooC^  aupp«ned  by  row*  of  oolnmna,  and  eoaneoted 


*  bU.^U.  (Leoth'S  tiariUUan 


by  open  portico* ;  and,  lastly,  of  eavems,  grottoe,  and  tomb*. 
Tne  Egrotiana  built  for  permanence  andperpelaity.  They 
shrank  from  the  idea  of  annihilation,  and  hence  their  mom- 
miea,  and  obelisks,  and  aepulchrea.  The  ruins  of  Thebe*  are 
such  as  atill  witness  to  the  extent  and  magniflcenee  of  thdr 
architectural  deaign.  The  royal  edifices  of  Karnac,  Luxor, 
and  Memnoniiuu,  with  their  scidptures,  decorations,  and  dis- 
tribution of  apartmenta,  may  challenge  comparison  with  any 
palacea  of  more  modem  timea.  (SeeNo.I).  I'hetempleofTen- 
tyta,  situated  upon  the  Libyan  ahore  of  the  Nile,  ia  considered  t« 
be  amost  flniahed  anperatructnre.  (See  No.  8),  The  fa9ade  or 
front  of  the  building  is  aerenty-  twopacesinbreadlh,  onehundrcd 
and  forty-fiTO  in  depth,  andaerentyfeetin height.  Adoorwayof 
elegant  form  and  workmanship  leads  into  a  portico  which  ia 
sixty  pace*  by  thirty,  inpported  by  twenty.four  columns  of 
■eren  feet  diameter,  and  ntty-fire  feet  in  height.  The  hall, 
into  which  this  portico  conducts,  is  twenty-four  paces  square. 
It  is  Bupported  by  six  columns,  whose  capital*  are  each  com- 
posed of  four  figures  of  the  bead  of  Isis,  with  the  ears  of  a 
oaL  There  is  a  aecond  hall,  which  measures  twenty-tour 
pace*  bv  ten;  and  a  third  of  the  same  dimensions.  In  the 
second  nail  there  art  two  stalrcatea,  which  lead  to  the  terrace 
of  roof;  and  from  the  third  you  paa*  into  the  inner  eanctuary, 
which  ii  twenty-four  paces  by  aix,  and  ia  insulated  by  a  apace 
on  each  aide. 

In  the  onllines  and"  decoration*  of  their  columiu>,  we  pau 
fromaaimple  bundle  of  reeds 
bound  together  with  a  oord, 
to  hieroglyphics  and  triangu- 
lar fluting*.  After  this,  we 
have  elegant  Tsse  shapes, 
adorned  with  the  atalfca, 
leaTes,  bud*,  and  bloaioma  of 
the  palm,  the  vine,  the  pa> 
pTTu*,  and  the  dale.  At  the 
Memnonium,  human  figure* 
ere  subetituled  for  these 
ilumns,  0*  was  afterwards 
aae  by  the  Greeks.  But 
I  no  instance  did  these  de- 
corations interfere  with  those 
outline*  of  the  building 
which    produced    that    im- 

>ing  effect  so   peculiar   to 

yptisn  architecture. 

icviFtvuB  was  practised 

tnaively  among  ttcEgyp- 

1B,  and  yet  they  made  but 

le  progrcas  in  this  bcan- 
__.ll  art.  Their  reterence 
fur  the  bodies  of  the  dead  de- 

[iriTcd  them  of  aaound  know- 
edge  of  anatomy  or  of  the 
structure  of  the  humsn  frame. 
Nor  did  their  laws  permit 
innoration  in  the  atti- 
and  figure  of  the  object* 
of  their  Teneration ;  while  in 
their  own  person*  they  pos- 
sessed no  elegant  or  aym- 
metricsl  standard  whereby 
to  model  their  taate.  Bene* 
it  is  that  their  statuea  are  so 
uniform  and  alike,  diaplay- 
ing  no  disposition  of  parts. 
Neither  muscle  nor  vein  i* 
made    to    appear    aa    aneh. 

The  prohibition  which  applied  U.  — .-=,-"" 1. 

extend  to  fTiim«i« ;  and  hoite  they  succeeded  in  fmmng  the 
'  *1  figure  so  aa  to  exhibit  correctnea*  and  elegance  In 
orery  part  "  It  waa  the  popular  beUet  among  them  that  lh« 
spirit,  when  separated  by  death  boat  the  body,  bowied  nnmd 
■  former  tenement  so  long  as  it  could  be  preserred  from  eoiw 
ruption,  but  quilted  it  as  soon  as  it  waa  rcdneed  to  duat. 
Aixioua,  ther^,  to  preaerre  this  link  between  th«r  ear^T 
and  aptritual  nature,  they  not  only  embabnod  their  dead  with 

the  nisi  •necessfnl  skUl,  br'  -' '  •*— '"  »— '■  -™''-'>'— ^ 

l^boiioiialj  adorned  with  oi 


s  human  figure  did  not 


THB  POl'OtAB  EDDOATOIL 


reiicMroUtli>iu.  The  Mttn,  bIm,  tn  wldcli  Oie  body  WH  a- 
tlowd,  ther  cutIoubIt  owred  with  Ibrmt  exprcMin  of  the 
ooune  piuiued  bj  th«  deceued  In  bi«  Ufstinie,  of  Teligioni 


lliidr  liidoTj,  thsll  Bcleace,  tbeii  philoiophf ,  uul  eren  their 
Drivats  record*.  Of  thli  RjriDboIical  writing  we  hare  not  yst 
Jound  the  kev,  and  hence  the  languue  of  Eeypt  li  to  tlia 
woild  itill  ft  language  of  tdjraterr.  Id  painttnE  they  neTer 
nixed  ona  coloLir  witb  another,  and  f  cl  aome  of  their  mrodtic- 
limu  are  poaieaaed  of  more  than  common  merit.  A  French 
traToller  haa  described  a  ceiling  ornamented  with  flfvre* 
{tainted  ofayeliow  colnur  on  an  uure  ground.  The  flgorea  are 
"    "  '    '  '"       ipaniedwith«Tariety 


Afvra  olothed  in  white,  plijiiiE  on  a  harp  of  ele*efi  itrlngt. 
WTiral  flgute) — all  of  them  Ethiopians,  and  painted  black — 
wera  reprcMnted  without  heads,  and  one  With  the  head  being 
vat  off ;  while  tha  persons  that  were  performing  the  decaplla- 
tion,  and  neld  the  awords,  were  painted  In  red.  In  whaterer 
attitude  the  ifmn  it  represented,  the  head  It  alWftjn  in  profile. 


itwn  umB  the  TUdaM  ud  moat  bwbaraw  bOiM. 
Boma  kBthoii,  tlia  hiitory  of  amit  eoaammeti 
with  the  biatoiTofBeTTit;  while  other*  tell  ua,  Uiat  iba  cnlti- 
ition  of  mocia  wu  forbidden  amoae  the  Bgjptian*,  end  that 
ley  refBfdsd  it  not  only  a*  uaeieae,  cut  aa  peniooaa,  *i 
mdered than'--* — ' " — ' ' -""-  - 


Acoording  to  Mala, 


water,  nnale  formed  aa  eaaeatlal  part  of  Bgrptian  wlQaatiaii : 
at  nothing  but  beaatlfal  forma  and  One  muna  wars  peraiittad 
._  enter  Into  tha  asaemblleaof  tha  yoniw:  (hat  It  wMttxed 
by  law,  what  ttmna  and  what  moaic  aho«ld  W  eihibited  In  iha 
temple*;  and  that  it  was  the  belief  of  Mm  pooplaLdut  than 
music  was  the  gift  of  some  deity  or  dlTine  man.  Hemdotus 
tells  US,  that  musio  wss  used  in  Egyptian  fetttnJ*,  and  in 
religious  rite* ;  that  in  the  greatfestlTalof  I)]ana,etBnba*ta*, 
there  was  both  Tooal  and  instrumental  music,  and  perfonocd' 
by  both  >eie* ;  that  In  (ha  procaaalona  of  Baechua  or  Oairii, 
the  women  bora  tha  aacrad  imagaa,  and  anng  tha  praiae*  of  tb* 
god.  The  Oreeks,  themeelTc*,  admit  that  BuchmDaioal  iaatxv- 
menta  as  the  niangnlar  lyre,  tha  aingle  flnle,  tha  tymbal  or 
kettle-dioni,  and  the  ■i*tmm  or  cymba],  were  all  of  Egyptian 
inTention.  Nor  must  we  orerlook  the  fact,  that  in  one  ef  the 
Egyptian  obeliaka  whirh  now  lice  broken  and  pteattate  fai  the 
Caropu)  kfartius  st  Rome,  there  ii  represented  a  nlnical 
inilrum<?ni  of  two  atrings,  and  that  fhi*  obelisk  datei  la  Car 
back  a*  the  reign  of  SsswtiiB,  which  w**  more  then  thirteen 
hundred  year*  before  the  Christian  era.  The  ^yptiana  re- 
ferred all  their  useful  Inrentiona  to  the  god* )  ind  wa  an  Mdd 
that  nennea  walking  one  day  along  the  bank*  of  tha  Nile,  hap- 


pened to  strike  his  foot  ag^nst  a  tortal*«i  tha  flaafa  of  whiah 
being  dried  and   wasted  by  the  aun,  BOthiiw  waa  1  *" 
the  shell  but  nerves  and  eartUagea,  which  balnf  hi 


a  Mlwithla 


concentrated  bT  the  heat,  ga*e  forth  eert^n  t 
The  Bound  produoed  •«  pleased  Hannea,  a*  i« 
tha  idea  of  a  lyie,  which  he  constructed  In  the  £ap«  of  the 


'*««t>at((i 
le  shapa  o 


ig  It  wiih  the  dried  sinews  of  dead  a 
This  lyre  had  three  Btiings,  which  produeed  a*  Btmtj  dUoMit 
•ounds,— the  paTe,  the  mean,  and  the  amiie  i^41i«  fln*  eocta- 
(ponding  to  winter,  the  second  to  apHng,  and  tha  third  la 
summer,  for  In  their  calendar  the  year  wta  divided  into  thaea 

QtmenoHR  yon  Examiiawaw, 
Vhat  war*  the  priadpol  mannfteture*  of  %ypt  t 
What  reason  can  be  glian  for  the  Bgyptian*  ncgttaling  asart- 


Ume 


Which  uationa  enjoyed  the  trade  et  hea  porta  i 
What  nroor  Ib  there  that  Iht  fl^srl**  of  Bgypt  bnaed  a  B*«r** 
f  eonsldeiable  reveaue  i 

Wkieh  was  the  prinafpal  metal  aaplaTed  bt  tha  BgjpUana  1 
Of  wliat  oliaraBlet  was  lbs  worhmoiwBip  of  the**  melaia  t 
To  What  eataat  wa*  DaTiaalion  urried  on  in  Egypt  I 
Dsaeriba  the  ftogtrtM  othai  arehittoinre. 
To  what  aia  w*  to  oeerib*  tk*  fact  that  so  Utile  progreae  was 
lada  in  aealptnr*  ? 

If  til*  Egyptiaaa  nsTtr  mlud  their  tolouia,  hew  waa  U  that 
ey  seifl  so  sneccasM  In  p^nliog  f 
In  psisUng  the  human  flgnre,  what  ilyla  oMalaad  I 
Whether  Is  mosie  or  palntiiig  aaperiorl 
What  etidenee  1*  there  that  the  Ig/ptlaa*  metiaed  KMda  i 
How  did  fautnuarDtal  Buaic  some  into  lucf 


they 


LESSONS   IN  PREKCH.— Noi  X. 

By  PtahsaBT  Iionii  FaBQiiaLi.B,  LUD. 

BacTMH  XXIL 

. .  If  the  ending  or  distinguishing  chmetarlatte  of  the  e«fe< 

jugalion  of  a  verb,  in  ihe  present  of  theinAnitive,  banolOTad, 

the  part  remaining  will  be  the  ittm  nf  the  verb : — 

CbaaMr  Fln-^r  R*e-«v<rir  tfuJia 

9.  To  that  tttm  are  added,  la  the  different  umple  teaaeri  of 
ngnlar  verb,  the  tenoioatMn*  proper  to  (he  coi^ugatioa  t« 
whioh  it  baloDg*  [f  90\. 

I.  Panncin.*  Pnaanr. 
Fla-lwant  lt<c.4Taat         Bnt^aal 


LESSONS*  IN  FRENCH. 


Ifl 


^,  TSftMlWATIOX  OF  TUB  PaSSINT  OF  THB  InDICATIVI. 


olMn%    -• 

llB        -ll 

re9      Hkla 

rend 

«« 

«ftv 

jflrful 

TtoeiM 

render 

pmrl      -^8 

ob^    -ifl 

»p«r9  -ois 

vend 

-B 

^peakea 

ck»riaheKt 

jwrottMsC 

teUed 

donn      -« 

fourn  -It 

per9    -oit 

tend 

gkrm 

/tfrfiifA«9 

gaUun 

tendt 

cherch  -«os 

pan    -iMons 

oono    -€Toni 

en  tend 

-<mt 

iae£ 

jnmisA 

oMeetoe 

hear 

port       -9M 

Mia      -IMM 

d         -«t«i 

ptrd 

-ei 

tarrtf 

jetee 

o«0i 

km 

•Im        •«it 

ttll      -^Maiit 

d^f     -oivtiit 

mord 

-«ot 

lop^Nto 

imf«0 

ditoelM 

Mto 

n 

KOUB 

Too* 
Hi 


6.  The  preaent  of  the  indicatlTe  has  but  one  form  in  French, 
therefore  Je  chante,  may  be  rendered  in  English  by,  /  tmg,  I 
do  einff,  or  lam  tmffinp, 

7.  Tiie  plural  of  the  preeeat  of  th«  indicatiTe  may  be  formed 
firom  the  participle  present  by  changing  ant  into  ofu,  n  en.  Ex. : 
ehantant,  mmi  ehanUmi\  flnisaant,  nout  JlnU»n$}  recerant, 
noma  rMtwms ;  rendant,  nout  rendotu. 

8.  This  rule  holds  good  not  only  in  all  the  regular,  but  in 
almost  all  the  irregular  yerbs. 

9.  Verba  inay  be  conjugated  Interrogatltely  in  French  ^ex- 
cept in  the  first  person  singular  of  the  present  of  the  incuoa- 
tire)  [(08  U)  (o)],  by  placing  the  nronoun  after  the  Yerb  in 
all  the  simple  tenses,  and  between  tlie  auxiliary  and 


^ciple  in  tne  compound  tenses. 


the  pn-- 


Do  fou  ting  wAt 
Have  you  sung  weUf 
Bav€  you  not  tung  tpeUt 


Ohaatei  toob  bien  f 
Am  voos  bien  ehant6  ? 
XTares  worn  pas  bien  ohante? 

[Seet.  6.  B.  90 
Ne  ohantes  roos  pas  bien  f 
Totre  pbre  parle-t-il  bien  ? 

[Sect.  S,  K.  6— Sect  4,  B.  4.1 

10.  The  verb  porter  means  to  oaary.  It  means  also  to  wmr, 
In  speaking  of  garments ;  apporter  means  to  hring^  and  em- 
porter  to  carry  moay ;  aimer  means  to  lovo,  to  like,  to  bo  fond  of, 
and  takes  the  preposition  d  before  another  Terb. 


Do  you  not  ihtg  weB^ 
DotiyonrJbtHertpeakwMf 


What  ooat  do  yon  wmrf 
Jwoaraooatqfblaokehth. 
What  doto  your  krolharhringf 


^e  hringo  money  to  hisJHend. 


Qnel  habtt  portes  tons  ? 

Je  porta  an  baUt  de  drap  nolF. 

Votre  fl^ra  qii'apperte»t4l  f 

[Sect.  S«  B.  6.] 
n  apporte  de  I'argent  kson  ami. 

11.  A  noun  used  in  a  general  sense  [{  77  (1)]  takes  the 
article  le,  la,  T,  or  les. 

AlmesToaftlebanfoalflnKMlon?        Do  ydi  Uie  betf  or  mutton  f 
Jea'alflssBilabflofnilemeatoB.        IWceneUkerbetfnormut^. 

Riavica  of  Examplbb. 


Chsntes   tons  one  chanson  Ita- 

lienne  ? 
tTons  ehantOBs  des  ohratoni  alle* 

mandes. 
Fortes  toos  es  liti«  k  llioiiittef 
Nod,  Je  le  porte  k  mon  fr^re. 
Kmpefftes  iroos  tost  Totre  argent  P 
il'en  emporte  senlement  une  partte 
Fintises  vons  YOtn  le^on  aqjour- 

dnrai? 
Kons  la  flnlMons  cc  matlA 
Walmes  root  pas  les  sBftiils  atlen- 

tlftf 
Je  lea  aims  beaoooap. 
Ne  reoerex  Toos.pas  beancoipdt 
'  lettrea? 

Nona  en  reoeTons  beaneonp. 
Trades  Tons  beaneonp  ds  maiyhsn- 

dises? 
ftona  en  yeadona  beAOOonp. 
Yotie   mn  aime  le  billif  et  U 

momum. 


DoyouttngoKinaUantoi^f 
Wo  otng  Germantangt* 

Doyomaarrythtidoekto.tho 

No,  I  carry  it  to  my  brother. 
Do  you  oarry  away  oil  your  money  f 
I  carry  away  only  apart  qfU. 
Do  youpUth  your  ktaon  to-day  T 

WiJhdBhtttkkmondng. 
DoyonnetUkeimmUMcklkkmf 

IHkethemwnuh. 

Doyomnoineetvemanykften/ 

fW9  rppww  Mtfiiy  tmterOm 
DoyouteUmanygoodBt 

We  eeS  many. 

TouKT  tirUher  Uke$  he^andmdkm. 


ExBBOitB  43. 

.  [W^  ^dtt  hefei^ter  put  a  kyg^kn  between  the  stem  and  ^itmdnaUm  qf 
thev^ttepUtBtdtnthevoeeieUarke.  The  mmberindieateo  the  oot^t^atkn.} 

,  AlA'Cr,  1.  fafeve, tolike.  Autre,  other;  Chapean,  ni.  hatf 

<»  i^fand  qfi  Asses,  msaffh ;  Chlr-lr,  >.  to  ohertik ; 


Oherdh-er,  1. 
look/or  f 
Compsgnon.m.  cofiyNm- 

iOH; 
Dame,  f.  lady ; 
De  bonne  henre,  early  § 
D-evoir,  8.  to  owe; 
IXmn-er,  i.togioe; 
Fin-ir,  2.to>SnMf 
Fonm-ir,  9.  CoyWnM; 
Gard-er,  1  to  keep; 


Gul»a,ftitflttas, 
Habits,  m.  p.  oMAet, 

garmenUi 
Mala,  bui ; 
Maiaon,  f  Aouse  ; 
Harchand ,  m.  m/erchant; 
Marohandlaea,    f.    p» 

goods; 
Neven,  A.  nephew; 
Non  senlement,  iwd 

ceOyt 


Lcotoie,  t  rakiili^  f 

Faille,  t  straw; 
Berd-er,  4.  to  toe9; 
Fort-€r,  1.  to  carry,  to 

wear; 
Beo-eyolr,  8.  to  roegtoe; 
Sonrent,  qfkn : 
Toejonn,  atwayt ; 
Travsil,  m.  tahouf ; 
TronT-er,  l.to-Jind; 
VsBd4e,4.to4itt. 


1*  Votre  m^re  aime-t-elle  ta  lectured  [R.  11.]  i,  Oui, 
Mademoiselle,  elle  I'aime  beaucoup  plus  que  sa  scBur.  3. 
Quel  chapeau  votre  neveu  porte-t-il?  4.  II  porte  un  ehapeau 
de  sole,  et  Je  porte  un  chapeau  de  paille.  5.  Cette  dame 
aime-t-elle  ses  enfants?  C.  Oui,  Monsieur,  elle  les  ch^t. 
7.  Fourniaaez  yous  des  marchandises  k  ces  marchands }  8.  Je 
foumis  des  marchandises  k  ces  marchands,  et  lis  me  donnent 
de  Targent.  9.  Yos  eompagnons  aiment  ila  lea  beaux  ha^ta } 
[K.  Ill]  10.  Nob  oompagnons  aiment  lea  beaux  habita  et  lea 
bona  livres.  11.  Cherchea  toua  inon  ft^e  }  12.  Oaif  Mob- 
iietir,  le  le  oh«rohe  mma  je  lie  le  trottte  pea.  18»  Voire  hkn 
perd«il  son  temps.  14.  u  perd  ioa  te&^  et  son  trgent  16. 
Perdons  nous  toujours  notre  tempe?  16.  Koul  le  pardons 
trte  aouTent.  17.  Detea  Toua  beaiioOiip  d'alfgent  >  18«  J'en 
dois  aaaei,  maia  je  n'en  dois  paa  beauooup.  19.  Vendee  toub 
Toe  deux  maisons  k  notre  mtfdecin }  20.  Je  n'en  renda  qu'une, 
je  garde  T  autre  pour  ma  belle-sosur.  21.  RecoTea  Youa  de 
I'argent  a^Jourd'hui?  22.  Nous  n'en  rccevons  gu^re.  88. 
Votre  menuisier  finit  il  son  trarail  de  bonne  heute  r  24.  H  le 
ftnit  tard.  25.  A  quelle  heure  le  Unit  il  F  9«*  H  le  iliiit  k 
midi  et  demL  27.  Noua  flnisions  le  ndtre  k  dix  htutet  note 
vingt  minutes. 

ExBBcistt  44. 

1.  Doei  your  companion  like  reading  I  S.  Mf  oomptaior^ 
does  not  like  reading.  8.  Does  your  fawer  like  good  Dooka^ 
[R.  11.]  4.  He  likes  good  booka  and  good  clotkea.*  6«  Bo 
you  owe  more  than  twenty  doUare  f  6.  I  only  dwe  tBO,  but 
my  brother  owea  more  than  fifteen.  7.  Are  You  wrong  to 
finiah  your  work  early  ?  8.  I  am  right  to  ilaiab  miae  early, 
and  you  are  Wrong  not  to  (do  nspai)  finish  yoiirB«  9«  Bo  you 
receiYo  much  money  to*aay^  10.  I  receiYO  but  Uttlo.  11. 
Bo  we  glYe  our  beat  books  to  that  little  elkild«  12.  We  do  not 
give  them,  we  keep  them  because  (pmmftui)  we  woot  thoas* 
13.  Bo  you  sell  your  two  horses  ^  14.  We  do  not  sell  our  two 
horses,  we  keep  one  of  them.  16.  Bo  you  finish  your  work 
this  morning  (meiKii)  i  16.  Yes,  Sir,  I  finish  h  this  aoniiag 
early. '  17.  I>oeB  your  brother-in-law  Uko  Aoe  eloth^e  ?  18« 
Yes,  Madam,  he  likea  fine  Clothea.  19«  Bo  you  oeA  my 
nephew?  20.  Yea,  Sir,  we  seek  him.  91.  Boea  he  loao  hie 
time }  22.  He  loses  not  onlY  his  ^uie,  but  ho  loees  his  money. 
23.  How  much  money  has  he  lost  to-day.  ?  24.  He  hoe  lost 
more  than  ten  dollars.  26.  Boea  your  Joiner  finish  your 
house }  26.  He  finishes  my  houae  and  Ay  orother'l.  27.  Bo 
you  sell  good  hata }  28.  We  sell  silk  hata,  and  silk  hata  are 
good  [EL,  11].  29.  How  old  is  your  companion }  80.  fie  la 
twelve  yeara  old,  and  his  sister  la  fifteen.  6l.  Boea  yoor 
brother  like  meat?  82.  He  likea  owac  and  bread.  88.  Bo 
you  receiYO  your  gooda  at  two  o'clock }  84.  We  feeeiYe  them 
at  half  after  twelYO.    Z6,  We  receiYo  them  tea  AkMtaa  koteo 


one. 


SaonoH  XXHI. 


1.  There  are  in  French,  aa  In  other  languagea,  yerba  whieh 
ars  Balled  iffegulart  bceooae  they  an  MOt  conjugated  aeoonUag 
to  iho  rvlea  or  model  Yerb  of  the  eo^jugation  to  wkiek  Ikoy 

belong  [{  62]. 

2.  Many  irregular  yerba  hare  tenses  whiik  tfe  oo^jt^E^M 
regularly. 

3.  The  ain^ar  of  the  peaaont  of  tho  indieatiTt  of  tbo  Im* 
gular  Yorbs,  la  almoat  alwaya  irregular. 

4.  In  Yerba  ending  in  fir,  they  la  ebanged  into  i  before  on 

e  mute    [{  49]. 


•  BcpoAt  the  artleis* 


tT2 


THE  POPULAR  SDUCATOa 


5.  PBBSvirr  of  tbb  Ixdxcatitb  of  tkb  ImBaoviAm  Y; 


Au.EB,l.to^,  Emtotsr,  I .  *>  f0Ml;    VBan,!  l9 

Je  Tmii,  Igo,do  gOtOr  J*cofol«CR.4], immi^do  Jc  ilen*. Icomt, do 

amgmg;  tmd^mtmtmdlmgt       orawuwrii^, 

Tn  Tat,  Tb  cBToiet,  Ta  vtoM, 

n  Tm.  11  wToie  II  TiMl, 

NouallODI,  Moos  MTOJPOQS  KOWTtBOM, 

Vooa  allci,  Toos  eoTojes,  Voob  tcbm, 

lit  TODt  lU  wiTolent  [R.  4].        Hi  riCBBtBt. 

6.  All  TerbB  ending  in  mu-  bib  oonjugBtod  like  Tenir. 

7.  The  ttudent  will  find  in  {  63  the  irrBCttlmr  Terhe  elphe^ 
beticBllj  amnged.  He  should  luwByt  oonBttlt  thnt  tBble»  when 
meeting  with  en  irregular  Terb. 

8.  The  ezpreBsion,  h  la  maiaon,  ia  uaed  for  the  Bngliah  el 
hom»^  Mt  hkvt  kfr  ktlmt,  kc 

LeehirBigi«B«t  n  klanalMBi?        ti  tk»  amrgtom  ti  kamtt 
XoBlrereeitklamaiaon.  JTf  ftraOar  It  «C 


9.  The  prepoaition  ches,  placed  before  a  noun  or  pronount 
aniwera  to  the  Engliah,  mi  iJu  kcum  o/^  wUA  (meaning  af  iMi 
rmidtnei  of),  mmomg,  etc.  [{  142  (3)]. 

ChcsiBQl,ehmlBl,dMa«lla.  Mmifkome,miklikomft&therhomt' 

Chca  BOBS,  ehm  TOBi.  ehea  BBS,  m.  Aicmrkomot^  aC  yoBr  Aohm*  «<  CMr 
ehes  dial,  L  htmm. 

That  ii  literallj,  at  iko  Aomm  ofmo^mitMo  komto  o/kim,  &e« 
C3iai  BMB  pteB,  flhea  bm  iOBBr.     M  wtf/Mkr'a,  af  m^  tkler'o. 

10.  The  word  btbo  anaBren  to  the  Bngliah  wiik^  «»^«8«g 
mere!  J  m  tMo  oomptmp  of, 

TcBca  BTBO  BOBib  OB  avBB  IbI.      0mm  wMk  m,  or  uMk  Mm. 

11.  The  word  j  meaoa  to  ii^Miit,  mi  tkmt  pimm^  thtro.  It  ia 
generally  placed  before  the  Terb,  and  refers  alwaja  to  aome- 
thing  mentioned  [}  S9,  )  103,  }  104]. 

▼otiB  Mwr  est  dla  ehas  tOBi  f     /•  four  ^Mer  af  your  komu  T 
ObI,  XoBdcBr,  elle  7  att.  Tet,  STr,  the  io  thert, 

13.  In  French,  an  answer  eannot,  aa  in  English,  conaiat 
merely  of  an  auxiliary  or  a  Terb  preceded  by  a  nominatiTo 
pronoun ;  aa,  Do  yon  come  to  my  houae  to-day }  Ido.  Hare 
you  hooka }  Ikmoo.  The  sentence  in  French  must  be  com- 
plete; aa,  I  mo  thoro;  I  kmiM  oomto.  The  wcmis  oui  or  non, 
without  a  Terb  would  howeTer  suffice. 

y«B«8  vow  ehas  iMlsBloardliBlP  lk>pouoomoiowtifkomK 
ObI,  MoBBlcBr.JInd.  Tet,  Str,  I  wHL 

ATcsfOBsdaiUTiBsahasTBBi?     Baoeifoubootimthomief 
Oai,  llBBalaBr,  bobs  aa  avoas.         roi ,  tfr,  too  Aaat. 


OdcatlaeoloBBI? 

11  est  ehas  iob  fi^rs  aiB4. 

IC'ast  Upas  abas  nom? 

Nob.  lloBslcar.  II  B*y  sat  pas. 

Madama  Totra  suka  est  alia  k  la 

maisoB?* 
Nob.  XadasM,  aUs  B'y  ait  pea. 
Alles  TOBS  abes  bow,  ob  ehes  IbI  f 


T^vmrn  or  Bxamtu.. 

IrMTf  ti  Os  CMOBSlf 

Jft  If  Of  JUf  aUeH  ftrvOer'fl  r 
hkonotal  omr  hMuef 
Xo,  Sir,  he  i»  not. 
A  four  aMtter  aC  Aasie  P 


Toua }  6.  Nous  Tenons  de  ches  tous  et  de  ches  Tolre  nv. 
6.  Qui  est  ehea  nous }  7.  Hon  Toiain  y  est  ai^oBfd'kBL  8. 
Oh  BTei  Toua  Tintentfon  de  porter  eea  Imea  f  0.  Tai  KiBta- 
tion  de  lea  porter  ches  le  fils  du  m^Marin  10.  Atbs  tobi  tort 
de  reater  chea  tous  }  11.  Je  n'ai  pea  tort  de  lester  lis  mnaa. 

13.  L'horloger  a^t-il  de  bonnes  nontras  chea  lui^  IS.  Di'i 
pas  de  montrea  ches  lui,  il  en  a  dans  bob  magasia.  14.  Cha 
qui  portes  tous  tos  liTrea?  16,  Jt  lea  porte  dws  le  n&o. 
16.  Alles  TOUS  ehea  le  capitainehollaBdaas^  17.  NoBta'aDoM 
pas  chea  le  capitaina  hollsndaia,  nous  alloiis  ches  la  ■§}« 
ruaae.  18.  Eat  il  chea  Toua  ou  ehea  tocfb  IMra)  19.  Ilde. 
meure  chea  noma,  30.  Ke  deoMurona  noua  pas  efacs  van 
tailleur  ?  31.  Youa  y  demeures.  83.  Totre  pantse  ^okniA 
il  ?  33.  n  TisDt  de  chea  eon  aaaocitf.  34.  Ou  portes  toei  ma 
aouUcrs  et  mon  gflet }  35.  Je  porta  Tos  soidiefB  ehea  b  «i- 
donnier  et  Totre  gilet  ehea  le  talUeor. 

SZBUI8I40. 

1.  Where  does  your  friend  n>?  8.  He  is  going  [Sect  tt,B.  6] 
to  your  house  or  to  your  brotner's.  S.  Iwea  he  not  btmd  to 
go  to  your  partner's  ?  4.  He  intends  to  go  thoe,  bat  hekai 
no  time  to-day.  6,  What  do  you  want  to-day }  6. 1  TOt 
my  walateoat,  which  (fm)  is  at  the  taUor^a.  7.  Aie  70V 
clothes  at  the  painter's)  8.  Ihey  az«  not  then,  ^bMjvttt 
the  taUor's.  9,  Where  do  you  Iitb,  my  fKeod }  10.  I  Un  it 
your  siater-in-law'a.  11.  Is  your  father  at  hooM?  11  ^^ 
Sir,  he  is  not,    IS.  Where  doee  your  serrant  oany  the  vood^ 

14.  He  carriea  it  to  the  Rusaian  captain's.  K.  Does  thagta. 
tleman  who  (f«i)  is  with  your  father  Utb  at  hie  hoaaa?  IC* 
No,  Sir,  he  Iitcb  with  me.  17.  Ia  he  wrong  to  Iitb  with  jw- 
18.  No,  Sir,  he  ia  right  to  lire  with  me.  19.  Whence  (in) 
coBMB  the  carpenter!  30.  He  cornea  from  hie  partner's  hoaie. 
81.  Has  he  two  partners }  33.  No,  Sir,  he  has  ooIt  eee,  who 
liTes  here  (M).  38.  Hare  you  time  to  go  to  our  hoBM  tka 
morning }  34.  We  hare  time  to  go  there.  25.  We  intead  10 
go  there  and  to  apeak  to  your  aiater.  38.  Ia  ahe  at  yow  hooted 
27.  She  is  at  her  (own)  house.  28.  Hbtb  you  biBsd,  batiaf 
and  cheeae  at  home }  39.  We  haTo  bread  and  butter  then. 
30.  We  haTB  no  cheeae  there,  we  do  not  like  cheepe.  31.  h 
your  watch  at  the  watehauker'a  >  88.  It  (aife)  ia  there.  A* 
HaTeyou  two  cold  watchea ?  84.  I haTo  only  ime sold wtiek 
35.  Wno  intenda  to  go  to  my  lather'a  this  BotBing  r  86.  No- 
body intends  to  go  there. 


Xo,  JUMan,  tkoU$ut, 

Do  pom  go  io  cor  kouoe^ortoMt 


Weffototkeooftoti^f 
fake  mot  mtfomrbrotker'if 
Ab.  ah-,  hettotomrkomoe, 
Dowommotmtdpomrdotkmto 

oUUrof 
lomdAamtofkolrkomae. 
Doffommatgototk^ffmOemmm'of 
idomotlR,  If],  I  kmoomottimeto 

go  tkert  to  dog  f 


KoBi  slloBs  ehaa  la  aapltaiaa. 
lf*tat  11  pes  ehea  votiB  Mraf 
Nob,  XoBdaar,  U  aHches  aem. 
2f 'cBTOjes  voBs  pas  ves  baUts  ohas 

TBtaann? 
Ja  Ici  aaiTBla  ehas  alias. 
N'allaa  tOBi  pas  cbcs  ea  nanilaBr  ? 
Jo  n*y  TBlt  pas,  J«a*Bl  pas  la  tempt 

d*y  sllar  aafoBnlliBL 

BaaBCTsa  45. 

AII-ar,l.ir,fapa.  Hartaftr.  m.  w^ 

Am^mJHmd.                maktr.  Bast^,  1.  to 

Ainal4,Bi.par*Mr.  lloUaadais,  a,  i)Hldk.  iba. 

Capitaina,  m.  eaptalm.  If  agaslB,  bl  warvkOBss.  Bama,  Rumlm 

DcBMBr^,  l.tolfra,  XaSroa, £  Aomm.  YaaJr.t.  Ir.la 

AaeB.  Matia. m.  aMmBv.  TaUa,Sb 

1.  Oh  allea  toub  mon  ami  ?    3.  JoTaia  ehea  Moneieur  Totre 
p^e,  eat  il  k  U  Bsaiaon  f    8.  H  y  eat  ce  matin.    4.  D'oh  Tenea 


*  Tka  PrfMh  ia  •paaklof  to  a  panoo  i*o«  tlMv  raaoaet.  Dnix  ika 


LESSONS  IN  QEOMBTRT.— Na  V. 

ON  FINDING  THE  ABBA  OF  PLANB  FIOtTBBS. 

As  we  haTB  many  applications  fiv  lessons  in  mcBauratioa  tsd 
surTeying,  founded  on  geometrical  ptiadplaa,  wb  proceed  r» 
giTB  ia  this  one,  the  elements  of  the  subieet.  Aa  to  plaaepe- 
metry  itaelf,  which  we  are  also  particalaily  ivqneated  to  take 
up,  we  can  only  say  that  we  are  praparing  a  cheap  adituiBrf 
Biiclid,  with  snnotatlons  and  exercises  Ibr  the  ubb  of  oar 
Btttdenta,  and  w  espeet  that  it  will  be  iMidy  la  aboat  ■ 
month. 

DBFnrrnoir  1  .—The  mitUmio  or  heigU  of  a  triaaa^  is  the  P0^ 
pendicular  straight  line  drawn  from  the  Tertex  ctwBLj  angle  rf 
the  triangle,  to  the  aide  oppoaite  that  aD|^  taken  ai  the 
haoo.  Thus,  in  figs.  1  and  3,  tha  perpendioular  atraigkt  lifl« 
▲  8,  drawn  from  the  point  a,  the  Tertei  of  tha  angle  baQ 
to  the  opposite  side  a  c,  flg.  1,  as  the  base,  or  to  the  oppoAU 


Fif.l. 


sideBc(fig.  3.},  as 
the  base  produced, 
is  called  the  mUU 
imdoaikeigkiatihB 
triangle,  Soma- 
timea  it  Is  niBr«ly 
called  the  jwiyga 
dicalar  of  the  tri- 
angle.   The  point 


n  is  called  ihtfit  of  the  perpendioular,  which  dtlemincs  tM 
altitude;  sometimca  it  fslli  within  tha  triangle  aa  ia  fig.  1,  i"^ 
Bometimea  it  falls  without  the  triangle,  as  in  Bg.  2.  If  a  per* 
pendicular  were  draam  from  the  Tertex  0  of  the  angle  ▲  cs,  ta 
theopposiUside  AB,  ilgs.  1  aiid3,  as  thebase,  thcB^thmperpeafr 


LB880NS  m  bSOHBTBT. 


A B 


enlar  would  be  u  much  endtUd  to  tho  name  mlHimdt  or  keiffhi 
ofthetriinglefoMt  teM  a b,  as  the  perpendicular  ah  isto 
tlie  name  cMtaib  or  A0^A<  of  the  triangle  <o  IA«  6aM  B  0.  The 
aame  may  be  aaid  of  a  peipendicular  drawn  from  the  Ter* 
tezB. 

DiFxirmoH  2.-1110  altitude  of  a  parallelogram  ia  the  per- 
pendicular which  meaanrea  the  distance  Fir .  s. 
of  its  two  parallel  sides.  Thus,  in  the  A  B 
paralldogramAB  n  c  (fig.  8),  if  a  per-  — 
pendioular  be  drawn  from  the  point  b, 
or  from  any  other  point  in  the  side  a  b, 
to  the  opposite  side  o  p,  it  will  measure 
the  distance  of  the  puallel  sides  ab, 
OD,sndwittbethesttiliMbofthepsral-  c 
lelogram  a  b  d  o,  <S  IA#  btu$  on.  If  a  perpendicular  were  drawn 
from  the  point  o,  or  from  any  other  point  in  the  r  ide  a  o»  to  the 
opposite  aide  b  d,  it  woidd  measure  the  diitanre  i  the  parallel 
sides  A  c,  B  D,  and  would  be  the  aUiimd$  of  the  paralldogram 
AnoHtto  the  hM$ B D. 

DKPiiriTiON  3.— The  altitude  of  a  tiapesoid  is  the  perpendicu- 
lar which  messures  the  distance  of  ita  two  parallel  sides.  Thus, 
Fiff. 4.  in  the  trapesoid  ab  c d  (fig.  4),  if  a  per- 

pendicular be  drawn  from  the  point  d,  or 
from  any  other  point  in  the  side  a  d  to  the 
opposite  side  a  o,  it  will  meaaure  the 
distance  of  the  parallel  sidea  a  d,  B  c,  and 
g  will  be  the  «ailhid$  of  the  trapeioid  to 
tib  fcuf  BO. 

Dararmoii  4. — ^The  altitude  of  any  rectilineal  fi^e,  or 
polygon,  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  perpendiculars  which  can 
oe  drawn  to  any  side,    or  to  sny  sioe  pro-  Fly.  5. 

dnced,  tutumkf  tu  th$  bate^  from  the  Tcr-  o 

ticee  of  its  diflerent  angles.  Thus,  in  the 
polygon  a  B  c  D  B  (fig.  6),  the  perpendicular 
arawn  from  the  Tertez  o  to  the  base  a  k,  u/^  x  /  \  XXU 
being  greater  than  the  perpendicular!  drawn 
from  the  vertices  b  and  d,  to  the  aame 
base,  is  the  pirpmUKcuUir  of  the  polygon 

A  B  0  D  B  l0  f  A«  iMM  A  B.  O  A  ■     P 

.DBrxHxnox  5. — ^The  extent  of  surface  contained  within  the 
boundary  of  anj  plane  figure,  is  called  its  mrea.  Thus  in  the 
triangle  a  B  c  (figs.  1  and  2),  the  extent  of  surface  contained 
withm  the  three  sides  a  b,  bc,  oa,  is  called  the  srM  of  the 
triangle  a  b  o.  Again,  In  the  parallelogram  a  c  n  b,  the  extent 
of  surface  containeid  iritlun  the  four  sides  ab,  an,  do,  oa,  is 
called  the  arm  of  the  parallelogram  a  o  o  b. 

DiFurrnoN  6.— Surfacea  of  ordinary  extent  are  measured  bj 
the  number  of  square  mehetf  touar$futj  or  §gwir»  yardi,  which 
they  contidn,  sccording  ss  inches,  leet,  or  yards,  ia  kngtht  have 
been  used  in  taking  their  AsMfutoiw,— 4iamely,  their  ilni^M,  and 
tiieir  brmidth.  A  •^aiars  ineh  is  a  square  whose  side  is  one  ineh 
Umg,  Jk.  tquarefiot  is  a  square  whose  ride  is  om  foot  long,  A 
iqwtr$  y4irdt  is  a  square  whose  side  is  one  yard  long, 

Paoblbm  1. — To  find  the  area  of^  a  given  equare^—ln.  order  to 
determine  the  number  of  square  inchea,  which  are  contained 
in  a  aqnare  of  an^  sise,  aa  a  b  c  d  (fie.  6),  measure  the  number 
of  inches  long  in  its  ride,  and  multipW  this  number  by  itself; 
the  product  will  be  the  srea  or  number  of  equaro  inches  which 
it  contrins.  Thus,  if  a  b  the  side  of  the  square  be  measured, 
and  found  to  be  6  inches  long ;  then  multiplying  6  by  6,  you 
liare  36  for  the  number  of  tguare  inches  in  the  square  A  B  c  d. 
The  reaaon  of  this  process  is  yery  obvious. 
For,  if  the  inches  be  carefully  marked  alouf 
the  rides  a  b,  b  o,  and  straight  Imes  parallri 
to  theae  sidea  be  drawn  through  each  inch- 
mark,  it  is  plain  that  there  wiU  be  6  rowa 
of  aix  square  inchea ;  and  these  will  sH  to- 
gether contain  36  square  inches ;  for  6x6 
=36.  If  the  side  of  a  aquare  were  mea- 
sured and  found  to  be  6  feet  long;  then,  on  * 
the  aame  prinriples,  its  area  would  be  86  tquarefeet.  Or,  if  the 
ride  of  a  squsre  were  measured  and  Ibund  to  be  6  garde  long ; 
ita  area  would  be  86  square  jards.  In  like  manner,  if  the  aide 
of  a  aquare  were  measured  and  found  to  be  6  miUe  long^ 
then,  ita  area  would  be  86  sf  narr  w^Uee ;  and  so  on,  for  any 
other  measurement,  in  inches,  feet,  yards,  or  miles. 

'^•blbk  ^.-^Ib  find  the  area  efa  given  netangle.  In  order  to 


Fiff.  6. 


determine  the  number  of  square  inches  which  are  contained  ii^ 


Flf.7. 


a  rectangle  of  any  rise,  as  a  b  o  d  (fig.  7)| 
measure  the  number  of  inches  m  its 
lengtht  and  the  number  of  inchea  in  ita 
hreadth  or  altitude ;  then  multiply  these 
two  numbers  together ;  end  the  product 
will  be  the  number  of  e^uare  indies  it 
oontains.  Thus,  if  the  lengih  ad  measures  10  inches,  and  the 
hreadth  or  altitude  A  b  4-  inches,  then,  multiplying  10  by  4,  you 
have  40  for  the  number  of  aquare  inches  in  the  rectsngle  a  b  o  d. 
The  reason  of  this  process  is  riso  very  obvious,  rot  if  the 
inches  be  carefully  marked  alons  the  sides  a  d,  a  s,  and  strright 
lines  parallel  to  theae  sides  be  drawn  through  each  inch-mark 
aa  before,  it  ia  plain  that,  like  the  case  of  the  square,  there 
will  be  10  rows  of  4  square  inches,  and  these  ritogether  will 
contain  40  square  inches ;  for  4X  10c=4O.  Also,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  square,  the  area  of  the  rectangle  will  be  in  square  inches, 
squsre  feet,  square  varda,  or  square  miles,  according  aa  the 
measuiaments  of.  the  dimensions  (that  ia,  of  the  length 
and  breadth)  are  taken  in  inches,  feet,  yardb,  or  miles  ef 
length. 

Pboblbk  8.-2^  find  the  area  of  a  oioen  parallelogram.  In 
order  to  determine  the  area  of  a  parallelogram,  draw  a  perpen- 
dicular from  any  point  in  the  base  to  the  opposite  tide,  or  to 
that  side  produced ;  measure  the  length  of  we  iaee,  and  the 
length  of  the  perpendicular  or  altituto,  multiply  these  two 
lengths  together,  and  their  product  will  be  the  area  of  the  pa- 
rallelogram. This  rule  is  founded  on  the  35th  proporition  of 
Book  L,  Euclid's  Elements,  in  which  it  is  demonstrated  that 
paraOelograme  upentheeame  iate  and  between  the  eame  paraUele 
are  eguoL  Hence,  if  a  rectangle  and  a  parallelogram  stand  on 
the  aame  base  and  between  the  same  parallels,  they  are  also 
equri.  Xow  the  breadth  of  the  rectangle  is  the  same  as  the 
breadth  of  the  parrilelotaram ;  whence  the  area  of  the  parallelo- 
gram is  obtrined,  by  finding  the  area  of  the  rectangle  that 
atands  on  the  same  baae,  and  has  the  same  breadth  or  aUitmdo^-^ 
namriy,  the  distance  between  the  parallela.  It  ia  plain  that  Uie 
lensth  of  the  oblique  side  of  the  parallelogram,  that  is,  oblique 
to  the  sssumed  bsse,  is  not  to  be  taken  mto  consideration,  ia. 
criculating  ita  area ;  for,  if  it  extended  to  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  miles  between  the  parallels,  still  its  area  would  be  the 
same. 

Pboblbv  A,''^Tofind  tho  area  if  a  gkoem  triangle.  For  this 
purpose  draw  u  netpentttemlar  from  the  vertex  of  any  angle,  to 
the  cmporite  side  conridered  ss  the  &cue,  or  to  the  baae  pro- 
duced, if  neoeasary ;  measure  the  length  of  tiie  baae,  and  the 
length  of  the  perpendicular  or  rititude,  multiply  these  two 
lengths  together,  and  hrif  their  product  will  be  the  area  of  the 
triangle.  This  rule  is  founded  on  the  41st  proporition  of  Book 
I.,  Euclid's  Elements,  in  which  it  is  demonstrated  that  ff  a 
paraltelogram  and  a  triangle  be  an  tho  tamo  bate  and  between  the 
oame  paraUola^  the  parallelogram  ie  doable  ^  tho  triangle.  Now, 
aince  the  rectangle  formed  by  the  base  and  the  perpendicular 
breadth  or  altitude,  is  equri  to  the  parrileloeram  on  the  aiune 
base  and  of  the  aame  breadth  or  altitude,  it  follows  that  the 
area  of  this  rectanvle  is  double  the  area  of  the  triangle.  Hence, 
the  truth  of  the  nUe  ia  evident. 

Fboblbx  6. — T\tfind  the  area  of  a  green  tr^ioid.  For  this 
purpose,  draw  a  perpendicular  from  any  point  in  the  baae  to 
the  opporite  ride,  or  to  that  ride  produced;  measure  the 
length  of  the  base,  the  length  of  the  opposite  side,  and  Uie 
lensth  of  the  perpendicular  or  rititude ;  then  add  the  lengths 
of  the  two  parallel  rides,  and  multiply  their  aum  by  the  length 
of  the  perpendicular,  and  half  this  product  will  be  the  area  of 
the  trapesoid.  This  rule  is  plainly  founded  on  the  principle 
that  if  a  diagonri  be  drawn  loininj^  two  opposite  eztremittes 
of  the  parallel  sides,  it  will  divide  the  trapeaoid  into  two 
triangles,  whose  sreaa  might  be  found  aeparately,  by  Prob.  4, 
or  conjointly  by  thia  rule. 

PftOBLBM  6.^ lb  find  the  area  qfa  gioen  reetiUneai  figwro. 
Divide  the  given  rectilineri  figure  into  trianglea  by  drawing 
strright  lines  from  one  angular  point  to  another,  aa  ahown  in 
fig.  8.  Then  find  the  area  of  each  triangle  in  this  figure  by 
Prob.  4.  Add  all  these  areaa  together,  and  their  sum  will  oe 
the  area  of  the  figure.  It  will  shorten  the  process  a  little,  and 
save  fractions  in  the  operation,  first,  to  multiply  the  lengths 
of  the  bases  and  peipendioulars  of  the  triangles  together  i  tnen, 


tf4 
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19  ftd4  aU  ttMM  piodiMti  tog«th«r.  and 
take  half  their  rami  for  the  area  of  the 


Ftf.a, 


__  flg.  8|  the  eontour  or  boandarr  of  the 
lectUineal  flgure  U  denoted  by  the  AtU 
Unei ;  and  the  atraight  Unea  drawn  within 
it,  to  foffm  the  trianglea  neecaaary  for  de- 
fermiping  ita  area»  are  denoted  bf  the 
MMlfaiea,  Vhe  perpendieulara  requiiite 
to  bo  drawn  and  meaaored  for  the  oom« 
Dotation  of  the  triangleai  are  not  ahowp ; 
ont  from  the  ezplanationa  already  giTon, 
ibn  ean  rery  eaaily  be  eoncelyed, 

A  more  conteideiit  mode  of  flndins  the  area  of  a  rectilineal 

flffura^  and  one  more  frei}ue&tiy  uaedin practice,  ia  to  divide  it 

yi|.f.  into  trapeaotda  and  trianslea,  aa 

ahown  in  flc.  0.  Then  And  the 
area  of  each  trapeioid  br  Prob. 
5,  and  of  each  triangle  by  Prob.  4 ; 
add  all  theae  areaa  together,  and 
their  aum  will  be  the  area  -of  the 
tgure*  In  planning  thia  diviakm  of 
the  figure  it  ia  beat  to  dsaw  aa  near 
--|  aapoaaible  a  atraight  line  aeroaa  the 
middle  of  it,  and  then  firom  the 
angnlar  pointa  or  verticea  of  the 
anglea  on  eaeh  aide  of  thia  atraight 
line  to  draw  perpendiculara  to  it. 
_  In  fig.  0  theae  perpendienlam  are 

ahowtt  by  the  il»^  Unea.  The  eontour  or  boundary,  and  the 
ocAtral  flne»  are  denoted  by  the  >lf  linea.  It  will  be  aeen 
ftun  the  oonaideratioB  of  tiiia  figure,  that  the  areaa  of  moat  of 
the  tilanglea  will  in  thia  eaae  require  to  be  aubtracted  from 
theae  of  &e  trapewilda  of  which  they  Ibrm  a  part,  beeauae  they 
aM  on  the  outoide  of  the  figure.  Oaiea,  however,  ean  eaaily 
be  aappoaed  In  which  they  wm  have  to  be  added,^Tis.,  when 
they  are  within  the  figure.  In  all  rooh  caaee  the  computer  of 
aieaa  muat  uaehia  Judgment,  or  he  may  produce  a  aerioua  error 

intheveault 

ThepiobleBBf  andrulea  wehftTC  juat  given,  are  aufllcient  to 
eaable  the  intelligent  and  earefbl  atudent  to  meaaure  the  a«^ 
of  any  reetilineal  figure,  polygon,  or  aurfroe,  that  maj  be  pre« 
aMiadtAhim,  The  Ibet  ia  thai  they  are  the  l»uadaUon  of  all 
the  eopimea  prooeaaii  of  mmauralion  and  land-aurve^iag. 
With  efpot  fulti  or  »  yard  meaawe,  the  atudent  may,  if  he 
imdflffftanda  theae  problema*  proceed  to  meaaure  aurfacea  of  aU 
kinda  bounded  by  atraight  linea,  in  engineering,  carpentry, 
pjaaterinf •  rooing,  building,  painting,  ko.  With  a  meaauring 
ch^  CM  neaaunng  roda,  he  aaay  alao  proceed  to  meaaure 
flelda,  eoaunflnat  eatalea,  and  even  townahipa,  that  are  tolera- 
biy  level  and  aeoeaaihU  to  the  taking  of  meaauremento.  When 
giwlar  aceuiioy  ia  required,  hi  wiU  learn  from  iutusu  leaaoaa 
wh»t  ii  neceiaavy  to  be  doBOk  to  aeeompliih  thia  end, 


LBMONS  IN  BNQLISH.— No.  U. 

Qy  John  B.  Bxakd,  D.D. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

l4Air««A«i  ia  the  aapieaiion  of  thought  by  meana  of  aiiioQlate 
aavnda*  aa  painting  ia  the  esproNicn  of  thought  by  meaai  of  farm 
and  eeianr.  The  lelatJoni  wMch  lubeiat  between  oir  thoughta, 
whan  caraAdly  analyaad  and  let  forth  aytiwatically,  give  riac  to 
legle.  The  km  and  eon4itlona  under  whieh  the  ezpreaaion  of  our 
thaughtatakeapfaMefvmthebaaiaofgraauBar.  The  togician  baa 
te  do  wUh  atalaa  of  the  farteUcct,  the  grammarian  ia  eoncOTed  with 


,  Thai  them  era  lawa  of  ipaech  a  enmory  attontjon  to  tite  anbjeet 
will  luffioe  to  proTC.  There  is,  indeed,  no  province  of  the  univene 
of  thinga  but  ia  aubjcct  to  jaw.  Bach  object  haa  iti  own  mode  of 
eiiatence,  which,  in  coi^unction  with  the  aphera  of  oircuinitanoea 
in  the  midat  of  which  it  ia,  givea  riac  to  the  laws  and  conditiona 
by  which  it  ia  contiolled.  Accordingly  language  takes  its  laws 
from  the  ornoa  bj  which  sound  is  made  articulate,  from  the  onl- 
ture  of  the  mtcIUgcnt  beinn  by  whom  these  organs  arc  emidoyed, 
liom  ttie  purpoica  for  which  speech  ia  dcifgncdi  and  firom  even  the 
BBcdhtfu  and  other  outward  iiwiigncci  in  unica  with  which  thvc 
pupMa  are  puBua^ 


Wan  theee  no  cueh  lawe  the 
The  adaneea  are  In  each  eaae  a  systeaMtie  atatomani  of  ganeraliaad 
fimlB,  in  oihar  worda  of  definite  lawat  end  graaNMr  raila  on 
phanoosena  eiearly  aenartsined,  Invariable  In  uemaalvea»  eapabia 
of  bdng  distinctly  stated,  and  equally  capable  of  being  wrought 
into  a  eyalem  of  gananl  trutfan.  In  many  leataneaa,  indeed,  the 
foets  with  whieh  grammariana  have  to  daaL  preaent  themaelvm  In. 
the  actaal  state  of  laogoige.  In  a  fragmentary  and  almoat  eraneaeanl* 
condition.  The  quieh  and  tdarolog  eye,  however,  of  modem 
philology  haa  auceeeded  in  ibtacfing  no  fow  of  thaae,  and  the 
higUy-oultivalad  powera  whieh  have  been  applied  lo  the  enseal, . 
have  bean  able  of  themaelvm  to  aupply  dcficienciea,  and  to  eons^ufli 
edificM  out  of  nuns,  Stili  many  things  remain  involved  iu  dark* 
nam ;  in  relation  to  othen  mgaoiona  coojacture  haa  authorised  only 
beiu  prohebllity.  These,  however,  are  not  embraced  within  the 
aaianee  of  gmnunar.  When  doubt  hegma  aaience  enda«  What  la 
Btfll  nnmeartsinwd  or  aul^ect  to  difiicoltiea  raaiaina  to  be  explored, 
and  can  take  its  plaoe  aa  part  of  aeienliflo  grammai  only  when  It 
has  oeased  to  be  a  anbjeet  of  doubt  and  debate. 

If  the  coadithna  under  whkh  thought  became  apeeoh  had  bean 
in  all  eases  tiie  same,  there  would  only  have  been  onn  language  on 
the  hm  of  the  earth.  Deacandfaig  aa  mankind  did  from  a  common 
progenitor  the  varkms  tribm  would  have  spoken  a  eommon  tongue. 
ButdiversillMaoonaroae.  The  oigaaa  of  apeech,  while  hi  all  caaee 
they  remain  aubatantlally  the  eaaae,  vary  in  minor  partkulara  with 
each  indlvidnal.  Outwsid  Influeaoee  era  meet  diversified.  Men'a 
pennlts  wpra  dtfereat  almeat  from  the  first.  Climate  and  aoU 
change  wiUi  every  change  of  locality.  And  both  origfaud  endow-, 
menta  and  the  degree  of  culture  auperinduced  by  extemal  inin* 
encM  (or  what  may  be  termed  indirect  education)  would  be  m. 
diverse  aa  th^  tribes,  not  to  mv  the  hidividnala  of  wUeh  the  aneoiea 
consisted.  All  these  diversiied  inflnancfa  would  apeadily  beget 
varietiea  In  speech  whieh  time  would  faienaaa  and  harden  Into 
different  languages. 

f^omthis  diversity,  there  arise  two  kinds  of  grammar,  the  unU 
verssl,  the  particular,  Unlveraal  graaunar  ia  for  seed  by  etudying 
language  in  general,  by  paming  m  review  the  aeveral  Isngnagm 
which  exiit  (or  moat  of  them),  and  aaleoting  and  daasi^flng  thoaa 
foets'  which  are  common  to  all.  Particular  graousar  ia  thfiesnlt 
of  the  smdy  of  any  one  given  language.  By  a  careful  conaidCin* 
tiou  of  the  aaageaof  the  best  English  writers  we  disoover  what  een« 
stltutm  English  grammar.  If^  after  we  have  ascertained  the  lawn 
ef  a  number  of  aeparate  languagm,  we  then  compare  our  diaeoverim 
one  with  another,  and  markand  ayatenmtiw  what  we  find  cowason 
to  them  aUi  we  eompose  a  treatise  on  general  grammar.  Fhrtlenlar 
crammer  reaemblea  tlie  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  end  liaMla 
Its  taachinga  to  one  act  of  objects.  Universal  grammar  ia  like 
comparative  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  general  laws  of  anlsMi 
life,  aa  deduced  from  a  mhmte  study  of  ^  animal  kingdom  In 
general* 

It  ia  with  particolar  crammar  that  I  am  here  ooncemeds— nl  . 
the  grammar  of  our  nation, — ^namely,  the  English,  I  have  to  treat. 

Grammar  and  logic,  or  the  laws  of  eipremUm  and  the  lawe 
of  thought  are,  we  have  seen,  doeely  connected  together  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Not  easily,  then,  can  they  be  sundered  In 
manuals  of  instruction.  If  separate  they  are  related  adencm  |  ae 
bdng  related  to  Mch  otiier,  they  noay  afford  mutual  light  and  ald« 
Requiring  separate  treatment,  they  each  give  and  recdve  iUnstm- 
ticn.  Grammar  assists  the  logician  to  put  his  thoughta  into  a 
lucid  form ;  and  logic  assists  tlM  grammarian  to  make  his  utter- 
ancea  correapoud  to  the  exact  analogy  of  his  thoughts.  No  one 
ean  be  a  good  grammarian  who  is  without  skill  in  logic ;  and  no 
logician  who  neglecta  grammar  can  successfoBy  convey  hia  Ideea 
toothera. 

But  in  a  manual  whkh  proposes  to  handle  the  aubject  of  gram- 
mar, and  of  Sni^Ush  grammar,  reforence  to  logic  must  be  tadt  and 
latent  I  It  may  be  felt,  it  must  not  be  displayed.  Yet,  hi  at  leaat 
one  or  two  tenns  will  our  obligations  to  logic  be  more  poaltive  and 
outward,  for  I  shaU  borrow  from  that  science,  the  words  tu^^i 
uiiribute,  predieatt,  &c« :  and  this  I  shall  do.  because  these  terms, 
when  once  their  import  is  understood,  afford  facilitiea  for  explana- 
tion far  creater  than  the  ordinary  terms  employed  in  Engtish  gram- 
mara.  In  theae  cases,  however,  and  in  other  things  in  which  I 
shall  depart  from  what  ia  usual,'  I  shall  also  supply  the  customary 
views  and  the  ordinary  tcma, 

Aa  the  Engliah  luiguage.  Uka  other  langoagea,  wu  apofcen 
before  ita  laws  were  formed  bito  a  ^stamatio  trmUse  called  a 
grimmari  10  the  real  focta  of  the  language  In  their  priasary  dnd 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

DOUBLE  POSITION. 

▲  oaattvoadmi  reqiiesU  an  inUOigiUe  loiloUoii  to  tb«  followiois  quev- 
•tioQ,  No.  773.  in  "  Walkingame'B  AritlimeUo'*  (182C),  under  the  rule  of 
DoubU  poiUion.'^ 

"  ▲  vaaa  bad  3  liWar  oapi  cf  unequal  weight,  having  one  coTer  to 
twth  of  A  OS.  t  now  if  the  oover  )ifi  put  on  the  leaa  cup,  it  will  be  double 
tne  weight  of  the  greater  i  and  if  set  on  the  greater  cop,  it  will  bo  thrioe 
••  ho«?y  a«  (ha  lev ;  what  ia  the  weight  of  tvh  T 

Tht  rale  of  dooble  portllOQ  reqaiTCs  two  e«ppodUo&8  to  be  made, 


their  model  form,  eiStt  md  »re  to  fte  looked  fbr  in  the  erery-dey 
npeeoh  of  wcU-edvcated  mothers  and  fathers.    But  for  the  constant 
cnange>  to  which  language  is  subjecti  I  should  not  have  needed  to 
add  (lie  qualifying  epithet "  weU-eaucated."     But  as  language 
9h4inge8,  so  grammar  ohaages  \  and  thus  what  wils  good  grammar 
wider  the  Tadora  ie  qptgood  grammar  in  the  age  of  Queen  Victoria. 
ConeeqiieoUf  it  ia  not  ill  unge  that  is  0/  •QthoritYi  but  only  the 
usage  of  the  edocmled.    Yet  what  ia  now  eduoated  usage  will  by 
and  bj  beeome  bad  grammar  and  be  aoeovnted  vulgar.    So  hae  it 
been  in  the  |iast.    Man^  of  the  present  inaoonreoiea  of  the  on* 
educated  once  possessed  the  anthoritj  whioh  belongs  to  cultiired 
speech,    Promcialisms  in  word,  in  idiom,  and  in  pronunciation 
may  be  traced  back  to  lips  which  of  old  gave  laws  to  other 
faabioDs  besidei  the  iashion  of  utterance.    It  may  seem  strange, 
but  Btrange  aa  it  seems  it  is  truCf  that  among  our  forefathers  legis- 
Utors  talked  and  harangued  in  terms  and  in  tones  the  faithful  repre- 
sentatives of  whioh  may  now  be  heard  at  the  ploughtail  and  in  the 
smithy.    Yet  waa  that  language  the  correct  language  of  the  day. 
And  it  was  the  eomct  language  of  the  day  because  it  wm  the 
language  of  the  edueatrd.    Hence  the  speech  of  educated  persons 
18  of  authority  In  grammar  no  less  than  the  language  of  the  beat 
authors.    Nay,  we  seem  likely  to  iind  a  language  in  its  greater 
purity  when  we  take  it  fh>m  the  lips  of  educated  persons  genendly 
than  when  we  deriTs  it  from  the  somewhat  artificial  shapes  which  it 
assumes  in  the  learned  or  the  popular  volume.     If  so  '*  household 
words"  are  good  /or  grammar  as  well  as  for  practical  wisdom. 
And  so  it  is  in  the  nursery  we  may  look  for  the  English  tongue  in 
a  forai  the  most  simple  aitd  yet  the  most  idiomatic.  Of  all  teachers 
of  QngUah  grvnmar  Uie  best  is  a  well-educated  English  mother. 
Speaking   from  bar  own  Saxon  «onl»  and  speaking  to  her  own 
Saion  oflepring,  she  poms  forth  from  that  "  weU  of  English 
undeflled,"    the    Saxon   elemeot  of    our  language,   n   atream 
of  worda  and  sentenoee  whioh  are  sterling   ooin    of  the  ivyal 
mfait,    current   in  all   parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  very  eubetm- 
tum  of  English   thought,  whether    found  in    books,  in    living 

Seech,  Of  in  time-honoured  institutions.  Hence  it  ia  evl- 
otthat  a  nursery  in  a  cultivated  English  home,  Is  the  best 
school  of  English  grammar.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  in  such 
sohools  that,  among  the  upper  classes  of  this  country,  the  young 
Uam  to  spoak  conwot  English  from  their  earliest  days.  Were  aU 
English  idiildren  trained  in  enoh  schools,  the  language  would  be 
everywhevo  well,  and  grammatieally  spoken.  Consequently,  could 
we  plane  our  students  in  eultivatad  nuraeriee,  they  woiUd  soon 
speak  and  write  thdr  mother  tongue  with  correctness  and  pro- 
priety. We  are  unable  to  aoeompliah  this.  In  nnrserieslif  a  dif. 
ferent  kind  have  they  been  brought  up.  Tliey  have  been  In  sohools, 
that  is,  their  own  houses,  where  tney  have  le^nt  Inaccuracies, 
where  they  have  formed  practices  wrong  in  word,  wrong  in  pro- 
nunciation, wrong  in  form.  They  have,  therefore,  not  only  to  learn 
the  right,  bat  they  have  also  to  unlearn  the  wrong.  A  twofold 
diflioulty  attaohea  to  their  ta«k.  This  twofold  difficulty  I  shall 
constantly  bear  in  mind,  while  I  endeavour  to  introduce  into  these 
pagea  the  language  and  the  training  of  a  onltivated  English  home, 
in  snoh  a  way  as  to  eihibit  the  fundamental  uaagea  and  easentia] 
laws  of  the  En|[llsh  language,  as  spoken  by  educated  persons,  and 
written  bv  flnt-elass  authors.  I  cannot  plaoe  the  young  of  the 
working  clsases  In  cultivated  nurseries,  but  I  may  attempt  to  do  the 
next  b^t  thing ;  aqd  that  is,  to  bring  forth  and  set  before  them  in 
a  living^  and  organic  form,  the  spoken  language  of  such  nurseries. 
And  this  shall  I  nnd^rtake,  the  rather  because,  as  the  mother  is  the 
child'a  natttful  educator,  or,  to  apeak  more  correctly,  as  the  mother 
is  aa  edneator  of  Qod's  own  appointment,  so  every  system  of  educa* 
tion  wiU  be  good  and  eibctwd  ia  proportioB,  as  it  is  mfena,  sab- 
stanoe,  and  spirit,  motherly. 


and  the  enrors  to  be  notadi  the  Ist  suppwition  (0  be  yni'tlpf**^  by  the 
second  error,  and  the  9nd  suppodtiou  by  the  flrtt  error :  and  then  the 
dUbmnee  of  (he  pvadnets  divided  by  the  differsaoe  of  (he  emwi,  whin 
the  erron  are  both  ia  exeess  or  both  in  de&eli  bat  the  sum  of  the  ma* 
duets  divided  by  tba  sum  of  (he  erfont  if  one  be  la  eaeess  tad  the  ether 
in  defect, 

la  this  questioB  suppose  the  less  oop  to  weigh  7  ounces,  thea  adding 
to  this  6  oufloea  (the  cover) ,  the  weight  is  1 2  oqaees  1  (hi*  is  doable  |ha 
weight  of  the  greater  cop,  which  aoGordingly  weighs  6  oancse.  Vow. 
adding  6  ounces  to  tbif,  the  weight  of  the  greater  cup  and  cover  is  U 
ounces ;  but  by  the  queaiign,  this  weight  is  three  times  7  ounces,  of  8 1  ' 
ounces,  (hi*  gi  res  sn  error  of  10  ounces  in  excess. 

Again,  luppose  the  less  cup  to  weigh  0  ounces ;  then,  addhig  to  (bis, 
6  ounces  (the  cover),  the  weight  is  14  ounces  \  this  is  double  the  weight 
of  the  greater  cop,  which  scoordingly  weigba  7  ouDces.  Now,  adding  I 
ounces  to  this,  the  weight  of  the  greater  cop  and  cover  is  19  ouocei  | 
but  by  the  question,  this  weight  is  three  times  8  ounces,  or  37  ounces : 
this  gires  an  error  of  1 6  ounces  in  excess. 

Now,  the  product  of  the  first  supposition  7,  by  (he  second  error  U,  Is 
10ft;  and  the  product  of  the  3od  supposition  0,  by  the  first  error  10,  is 
90  s  whence,  the  difl'erenoe  of  these  errors  is  Us  but  the  dlibrence  of 
the  errors  is  5 ;  whence,  15  dlrided  by  j,  gives  9  ounces  (hr  the  weight 
of  the  less  cup.  * 

Now,  to  find  the  weight  of  the  grester  cop.  add  the  weight  of  tht 
cover,  6  ounces  to  S  ounces  the  weight  of  the  less  cup,  and  ths  whole  || 
8  oupoesi  by  the  question,  this  is  doable  the  weight  of  the  greater  cup, 
which  is  accordingly  4  ounces.  Thus,  the  answer  is  8  ounces  the  less 
cup  and  4  ounces  the  greater  cup. 

The  proof  is  as  follows :— Add  8  ounces,  the  weight  of  the  eoyer,  to  4 
ounces,  the  weight  of  the  greater  cup,  and  you  have  9  ounces  1  by  the 
qnestlon,  this  Is  three  times  the  weight  of  the  len  cop,  wlUeh  aeooidlogly 
Is  i  ounces,  as  It  ought  to  be. 


LriERARY  NOTICES. 

Lives  ako  Wobxs  or  the  pAixTEBa  or  aix  NATiO]t9,~<Qii 
July  the  1st,  John  Cassei,!.  will  publish  the  first  part  of  a  nagaifiemt 
work,  in  imperial  quarto,  under  the  above  title,  containing  a  portrait  ^ 
Hurillo,  and  seven  specimens  of  his  choicest  works  Indudiog  (he  **  Cfn* 
eeption  of  the  Virgin,"  lately  in  the  coUection  of  Harshal  8oult.  gad 
recently  purchased  by  the  French  Government  for  the  Galtery  of  the 
X/>uvre,  for  the  sum  of  £28.440.  The  general  editordiip  wiU 
be  Intrusted  to  Mr.  M.  Piobt  Wtatt,  ai^hltect.  Ksoh  Monthly 
Fart  wtti  consist  of  sixteen  pages  of  letter- press,  with  numerous  lUustra* 
tions  lifserted  in  the  type,  together  with  several  separate  plate  engrnvi' 
ings,  and  will  appear  on  the  first  of  every  month,  at  2s.  eech,  end  W|U 
be  supplied  through  erery  bookseller  in  town  or  oounti7. 

Casbell^i  8H11.U110  Edition  w  Kuclid. — In  consequenoeof  thehl- 
terest  exdted  among  all  classes  of  the  readers  of  the  ForuiiAa 
Educatoe,  since  (be  publication  of  our  licssons  in  Cieometry  In  that 
work,  John  Casseli  hss  detenniued  to  issue  a  Popular  Edition  of  Toa 
EuEKEiiTB  OF  Qeometet,  to  contain  the  First  Six,  and  the  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  Hooks  of  Euclid,  fVom  the  text  of  Bobert  Slmfpa.  H.D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Glasgow;  with 
corrections,  Annotations,  and  Exercises,  by  Robert  Wallace,  A,M.,  of 
the  same  university,  and  0)llegiate  Tutor  of  the  Upivendty  of  London, 
Thhi  work  will  be  ready  the  first  week  ia  July,  price  Is,  la  stiff  CQVei^ 
or  Is.  6d.  neat  cloth. 

ScaiFTDBE  Libbaet  yoe  TUB  TounQ,  In  ShilUng  yolnmes.«*-Tbe 
first  two  volumes  of  this  hislmctive  series  of  works,  **  The  Im  of 
Joseph,"  illustrated  with  sixteen  choice  engravings  and  maps,  and 
■«  The  TAnEEifAGLB,  Ita  PaiESTS,  and  Bbevices,'"  with  twelve  eagrav- 
Ings,  are  now  ready.    The  *'  Lira  or  Moses  "  is  in  the  press. 

Tbb  Ixxustbated  EXBinrroa  awd  Maoaswe  or  Aav.~>The 
First  Volume  of  this  splendldiy  embellished  work,  haadsomely  bomd, 
price  6s.  6d.,or  extra  elotb  gilt  edges,  Ts.  6d.,  will  be  ready  July  1, 
and  will  contain  upwards  of  Two  Hundred  Frindpal  Engravings, 
and    an   equal   number   of  Minor  Engravings,  Diagrams,  fto. 

OoMPi.Bnow  or  Joair  Cas8bij«*9  LiBBAaT.*-Tbis  tai valuable  Work 
ts  now  complete,  la  88  Volumes,  7d.  each  tai  paper  covers  t  double 
Volumes,  eioth,  la  8d.,  or  when  8  Vols,  la  1,  8s.  8d.    The  eath^  Beriee 
may  be  had,  bound  la  doth,  18s.  «d.,  or  arranged  la  a  Llhiery  Box 
88e. 

The    BMfoaAini^  HAiroaoox,  a  Guide  to  the  Vattona  VIelde  a 
Emlgratkm  in  all  Parts  of  the  Globe,  Is  now  ready,  price  8d. 

Tbw  Pavhwat,  a  Meathly  Religious  Msgaslne,  Is  published  oa  the 
1st  of  every  month,  price  twopeaee— 89  pages  snelosed  la  a  neat 
wrapper.    Vols.  I.  and  11.,  neatly  bound  In  cloth  and  lettered,  prfos  • 
8s.  8d.  each,  are  now  ready. 

%e  FoBTrouoo  for  endoelng  96  numbers  of  The  Popox.ab  Binmuu 


TOE,  price  Is.  8d.,  may  be  procnrsd  at  our  ofllee.    These  Portfolios 
ao  constmoted as  to  Itann,  upon  the completioa of  eaoh  volameb  aaeaA 
Case  for  bfaiding  the  same,  which  will  be  done  at  a  trifilag  aypsaee  \m 
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dfflflolt  tarou  la  ov  Lmm 
VBditacd  «ml4  bt  Iband  la 


OB  rk  jrioloff,  nd  Ibiii  wlist  w«  hsv<  lift 


It  to  oor  dntf  to  tcMh,  if  b*  «IU  Ikfoar  w  with  a  Itot  of  the  l«aM,  «• 
pnniM  to  flualdi  him  irich  tha  metatoff  aad  pranadatloa  «f  wck  of 


liCt  hlai  pcfwvcfv. 

J.  A.  »TA»LET  (lUocl«rfdd)^iiaor  nail  b«  a  adqviat: 
mMuuftypo;  ten  Is  pioBoaaeedftoiv,  exactly  like  oar  Eagllfh  word  ioa^. 
^C.ILIL— The  Urtt  c  In  meelt  to  yioawiaced  like  *.— L.W.  hu  aot 
qaotod  the  pMUge  oorreeti^.  We  de  aoC  fee  hltdHBealtr.— J.O.  (Keleo) 
to  rifht  on  the  sal^eet  of  the  alace  aad  the  mtopriat  la  the  Latin.— 
QJL,  (StafTord) :  The  dtok  of  the  moon  to  eorered  with  a  great  TarSetj 
of  apotf,  which  an  qulu  penaaacai,  bat  dllTcr  Tery  maeh  la  brlghtacaa. 
The  Incqaalities  of  lllnmiaatioa  are  widtAt  to  the  naked  eye.  Siace 
the  lareatloa  of  the  teleaeope,  they  hare  engaged  the  attcatioa  at 
aatrononierf.  aad  their  relative  poeition«  atceruined  aad  laid  dowa  la 
lunar  maps,  and  globes.  Of  the  latter,  Hlai  Readehonae,  and  of  the 
former.  Mr.  Nasmyth.  had  flae  ezampica  in  the  Great  Kzhibitioa.  The 
bright  ipoto  are  eontldcred  to  be  the  topi  of  iaaar  moaataini  ca- 
lighteaed  by  the  fan,  the  dark  apoti  or  plaeca  an  thon^t  to  be  earltlce 
similar  to  our  ralleys,  or  erea  deep  aad  wkle  eaTeras  which  hare  ao 
parallel  oe  the  earth's  snrfaee.  At  first,  thtj  wers  sappoeed  to  be  seas, 
bat  this  opinloa  to  exploded. 

T.  D.  fi.  should  apply  to  the  editor  of  the  ITortty  Man^t  FHend,  as 
hto  qneries  are  oat  of  oar  pioviaoe.— J.  D— t,  Joiner,  to  right ;  the  sola- 
tloa  bears  apoa  the  qasstioa,  bet  It  bonows  priadples  ftom  the  Mb 
book  of  EnoUd^— /^^:  we  forgot  to  aekaowledge  hto  sohttioa  of  qaery 
7,  No.  9^— ▲  Friead  to  Grsek  to  right  {  we  mast  attend  to  hto  saggea- 
tloa  wheasYcr  it  to  pomlbto.— C.  Lewis  (llarerfordwcet) ;  ycs.»KscEL- 
siba  deserrcs  praise  for  his  good  lateatkms,  we  hope  he  will  persevere ; 
htoqaestioos  hare  beea  answered  among  oar  aotlees  to  eorretpoBdeata. 
— Thaaks  to  Mr.  K.  J.  Balpu  for  hto  kind  saggestloas  »E.  H.  (Brad- 
ford): hto  letter  to  as  docs  hto  head  aad  heart  great  credit ;  we  say  to 
him  perserere  la  the  aeqntoJtion  of  kaowlcdge  aader  all  dUBcaltles :  hto 
poetry  Is  rery  fair,  bat  we  do  aot  approve  of  the  satdeet.  Aa  EmI- 
grant  has  no  right  cither  la  the  sight  of  God  or  of  aiaa,  to  leare  hto 
wifo  aad  child ;  and  if  the  poem  wers  writtea  with  aa  aagel**  pea  aad 
power  we  would  aot,  we  coold  aot  approre.—**  Somebody  we  doa't 
kaow*  at  Trowbridge,  has  sent  as  some  renmrks  oa  phrenology,  of 
whtoh  we  entirely  approve.  As  to  the  Latin,  perseverantla  rindt  om- 
nia. We  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  phrenography,  that  he  to  as  to 
pbrcaology.— BERJAMiaut  (Cottln||ham) :  We  expect  they  wiU^ianf- 
iotent  for  anyone.  Let  him  stndy  the  books  be  mentions  also,  ti^'"* 
Tcry  excellent  As  to  oar  Journal  being  /ent  to  America,  why  abould  It  be 
an  exception  to  the  general  rale  ?'H.  W. :  The  verb  iaen  to  neuter, 
that  Is,  neither  aetlre  nor  pasdre ;  and  so  to  Its  meaning  in  English. 
—Amor  (Carlisle):  His  solatioas  are  correct. — X.  T.  Z.  (New  Bax- 
foid):  CaUffrapkif  means  beautifid  wrUbtg^  whether  of  the  charac- 
ters or  of  the  style.  As  to  the  characters,  we  shall  give  instmetions 
under  the  head  of  penmanship ;  and  as  to  the  style,  let  him  study 
Dr.  BMrd*s  Lesions  la  English.— David  CADWAiXAOEa  (Tipton): 
Hto  answer  to  qaery  2,  No.  7,  to  correct.  -  Walter  Oalv  (Glas- 
gow) :  Thanks  for  his  cerrectioBS,  he  to  quite  right ;  they  are  shame- 
fhl  misprints.  The  letter  «  to  not  soaaded  at  the  end  of  a  word 
nnlem  acutely  accented ;  but  the  letter  t  to  sounded.  —  Taois 
EooUKBf  ATTBRTin  (Liverpool).  TVto  Is  ased  with  aa  a4)ective  or  aa 
adverb,  to  mark  excellence  or  excem ;  It  to  rarely  used  with  a  participle 
or  a  redective  verb ;  It  should  only  be  employed  In  afflrmative  phrases ; 
hi  negative  phrases.  Men  and  fbri  are  aaed  instead. 

Darbt  (BathfHlaad) :  We  shall  te  glad  to  ladalge  her  la  her  favoarito 

itady,  whea  possible.    I  he  Celts,  accordlag  to  Herodotus,  the  oldest  histo- 

ilaa  extoat,  were  a  people  who  la  hto  time  iahabited  the  remotest  part 

of  Earope  wmtwaid,  at  the  soaree  of  the  later  or  liOwer  Danube.    The 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  world  were,  the  Cotossus  of  Bhodes,  the  Hanso- 

learn  of  Artemisia,  the  Labyrinth  of  Crete,  the  Hanging  Walls  of 

Babylon,  tlie  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Statae  of  Joplter  OlTmpos,  and 

the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.    As  to  heraldry,  we  must  refer  her  to 

the  Boyal  Herald  ofBce.— ^iXo^aa^:  We  tharOc  him  for  hto  useful  sug- 

gestloas.   Laud  o*  Caru  (Alloa).    The  sounds  and  many  words  of  the 

0«nnaa,  are  more  like  those  of  the  Lowland  Scotch  than  those  of 

the  modem  English.    William  UairriTB  (Sheffleld)  Is  informed  that 

portfolios  may  be  had  at  thto  office,  price  is.  6d.  each ;  and  when  the 

volume  is  eompleto,  it  amy  be  bound  In  one  of  theuu— U.  L  (the  Initials 

of  an  taupdnr  at  Hall)  to  advised  to  write  direct  to  the  **  Governesses* 

Beaevoleat  laatltatloa,''  Keattoh  Towa,  for  the  iafonaatloa  she  wants. 

— D.  H.  DairnRLD:  Two  stadiea,  at  least,  may  be  carried  oa  ti^gether 

with  advaatage ;  espcUlly  the  two  he  likes  best.    '*  Omiaioa  placing" 

to  Bsefal  for  refetmce.    He  has  very  aearly  hit  oar  Ideaoa  the  mathfr- 

■mtles.->J.  H.  (HaggerstOB)  x  Bight;  but  there  to  a  more  elegaat  way. 

•W«  S.  (Ayrshire) :  Hto  answers  are  right— H.  B.  (Holmfirth)t  Hto  so- 

lalloae  are  very  corrscti  let  him  go  oa  aad  prosper.— B.  C.  Huohrs 

(tmid  street^  x  Hto  solatioas  aad  obaarvatlDRi  tie  ooRcet.— Jobm  Bob^ 


_  — W.8.WAWt« 
(Fife)  haa  seat  as  food  solattoM  cf  aevmal  laaUrma 

Latir.—W.  &:  Tcfba  of  saatka  take  after  thcaa  the  aeeamtlTe  with 
ad.  The  dative  caae  to  luMaediitdy  JspaiilMt  oa  a  vb  or  aa  ai»>- 
tive.  Year  worts  are  aoiLatla.— A.  T.  (Xaactoester)  toiafoimad  that 
oraameattofhMionw,fkomwhfchtoatooftnsedadBra  withthoaidaf 
the  ptepositioa  ad.  DeMght,  iti  Isntablr.Ba..  are  ft—  the  LaMa 
ddeeto.  The  qasrist  wfll  hi  ti— leaia  that  la  etymology  oa 
uuiii  hittt  aairthu,  Mdis  wilala  nwalittwss  J  T  lii  iiiii  nti  ■  wfflda; 
let  him  look  to  hto  Bagltoh  spcllii^.^T.  O.  ahoald  piaaoaace  the  words 
aa  If  writtea.  thaa,Jadex,Jadbto^JadU,Jadfama,Jadex.Jadbk  Altol 
of  books  wiU  be  given;  at  psaseat  hasp  cxdaslvcl  j  to  the  Icseoaa  of  tha 
P.  E.— SaLr-TAUOBtVe  pragiese  wiU  depend  on  the  faitcadty  of  hto 
applicatloa.  Two  hoars  a  day  for  twtive  moaths  ought  to  enable  any 
yoaag  osaa  to  read  Latla  with  ease.— PAavus  to  faitormed  that  arao 
denotes  the  love  of  a  parent,  and  diUgo  the  love  of  a  friend.— Caxiax^ 
exerdae  to  carelessly  done,  aad  therefore  fuB  of  errors,  >ach  as  plantaa 
(for  plantae)  Sorest;  If  he  doea  not  know  that  the  snl^eet  ofa  prepori- 
tion  most  be  bi  the  nominative  ease,  ho  shoald  begia  hto  gmrnmatiral 
stadles  afkvsh.— ImrRtnoAToa :  Neater  aomu  of  the  third  dcetoaaUm 
have  la  the  aecamtlve  the  aaaM  eadiag  aa  la  the  aouhiaUve;  dela 
(ftmt)  the  wordacr  N.  p.  ft.  Sad.  coL  Uae  17,  from  the  bottosa.— J.  D. 
Obr;  **lafarrioa*  to  a  Lotia  word  whieh  stricUy  meaas  tkangiag.  la 
the  grammatical  we  of  the  word.  It  slgalSes  a  chaage  la  the  positicn 
of  wosds,  aad  saeh  a  chaage  aa  pats  the  words  into  aa  order  diSkrent 
from  that  which  they  coaamoaly  hold  la  English.  laverrioo  hi  the 
caae  of  the  words  *«  the  knight  was  bold"  would  place  them  thur,  *  Bold 
was  the  knight."  The  effect  thus  produced  to  an  efltet  of  emphaato ;  the 
void  hold  to  made  pronOnent  and  noticeable.  The  Latla  iavcnioB  to 
staallar  la  character  aad  piudaoea  a  similar  effect. 

H.  W.T.  (Cdtohester):  Hto  saggesttoas  are  good,  aad  wfli  meet  with 
our  earitost  poasible  atteatioa.-^G.  A.  (Beadtag):  Msatal  arlthmetlo 
wUI  0nd  a  place.— W.  M.  BmHaaaaa,  Jaa.  (Bramley):  We  ahaU  be 
glad  to  hisert  oae  of  hto  qaestloas  a  Uttle  more  faigealona  thaa  what  wa 
have tvcdvcd.— 8.  CfBelfoet):  We  reqaeat  htaa  to  iiad car renuikn 
at  p.  S9,  col.  S.  aear  the  top.— D.  Krat  (Daadee)  haa  sent  as  a  dever 
solatlOBOf  Ptob.l.p.  lll.whkh  reqairm  theSlstof  the  1st  Book  of 
Eocild.— L.  A.  T.  D.  (Dewsbary):  See  aote  at  bottom  of  p.  79,coLS.— 
FBiu>MATHa  (Temple):  Tea,  to  all  hto  faiquiriea.— A  Draper  eome- 
when  tai  Somerset,  wtobea  na  to  give  lessons  in  writhig.  with  odraai^ 
</  the  hmd  as  « tkouU  be  wkm  holding  a  pen;  also  remarks  on  the  dtf 
ftrcnt  styles  of  caligraphy.    Thto  to  a  very  capital  euggeatlce,  and  eae 
that  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  hinadf ;  as  we  Snd  It  aUnoat  ha- 
poselble  to  aiake  oat  the  aame  of  the  place  hi  Sonseraet,  or  the  aame  of 
the  writer  of  the  letter;  althoagh  we  caa  amke  cat  aU  thereat  prst^ 
welL    He  says  that  he  holda  a  sitnatloB  where  there  are  sixtesa  yonag 
mea.  not  one  of  whom  holds  hto  pen  in  aa  ea7,geatlemaaly  auaaer.— 
B.  M«C.  (Saiethwlck):  The  rale  for  proaoaaetaig  Lathi  to  very  plaia: 
PronotmotUUbeBi^lth.    In  etnoii,  the  pronunototion  eteUi  to  contrary 
to  the  general  rale  hi  English,  that  c  aonnds  «i^  like  s  before  e,  U  and 
ft  aad  hard  like  k  before  a,  o,  and  a.    Thto  rale  to  net  without  exeep- 
tiona  In  English,  but  there  to  no  need  for  any  exceptions  hi  Latin. 
Then  as  to  earrv.  were  It  an  English  word,  the  u  would  be  pronoanced 
short  like  u  in  aarent,  because  of  the  donble  r  hi  the  middle ;  but  if  It 
were  euro,  the  a  would  be  pronounced  long  like  a  tat  oaioas.     We 
thank  him  for  the  suggestioa  regardhig  a  plaa  for  tracteg  problcaia ; 
bat  we  do  not  see  how  the  flgurm  so  drawn  can  be  sent  to  ns  by  post.-~ 
SanvART:    Hto  raie  wants  explanation  beyond    19    thnes  19.— L. 
(Dublin):  Btosdntlon  of  Prob.  1,  p.  111.  is  very  neat  and  correct.— 
Crvaw  (Peckham):  Ditto.— P.  H.  C.  (Aberdeen) :  Correct  solatiens  of 
of  Prob.  1  aad  S.  p.  111.  — L.  E.:    I.  Christianity  was  estahltohml 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.    2.  Ito  founder  called  himsell  the 
Measlah  first.     S.   Neither   Saturday   nor  Sundays  but  the  L4>rd^ 
day  — E  S.  N.  F. :   John  Cassell'S  Bdition.— G.  F.  A.  Spillcr:    The 
word  Muee,  line  26  from  the  bottom,  is  a  misprint;  It  should  be 
ohiique,  as  may  be  seen  hi  the  8th  line  above  it.    StaUent  means  eomins 
M*Bard,  literally  Iv^fUig  Jbrwardf  re^en/rani,  means  going  boot,  O  tem- 
portt!  O  more^l  an  exclamation  indicating  the  degenerate  state  of 
public  morals  and  practices;  It  hteraUy  meana.  Ok  tohed  Mnm/  Ok 
fohatmaumtrel  the  word  what  behig  implied  though  not  expreesed. — 
John  WiUTARxa  (Colne) :  Being  well  supported,  we  shall  give  in  tiaae 
the  higher  part  of  the  sciences.     We  request  htan  to  look  at  oar  sape- 
rior  editkm.— J.  B.  S.  (Ha worth):  His  suggfrbtion  to  good;  it  will  be 
considered.— A.  B  (Colne) :  By  all  means  learn  English  firht. — David 
Crawford  (Largo) :  f lis  solution  of  Prob  7,  p.  SS,  to  very  clever.- 
6.  W.'a  solution  of  Prob.  8,  p.  8S,  to  correct— John  (Berwick-oa> 
Tweed) :  Hto  soluUoas  do  not  come  up  to  the  mark.— J.  H.  Qatri  ((3aa- 
tcrbary) :  Must  be  la  a  aUstake  aboat  the  sqaaiing  of  hto  drde. 

W.  L.,  of  Douglas  Foige,  will  find  from  the  first  paragraph  of  Luwan 
y.  on  Phyriology,  that  the  word  cbtxr  In  the  connexkm  which  he 
hidlcates  In  Lesson  IV.  to  an  error  of  the  prem  for  **  lVhpb."  We  ara 
happy  to  think  that  we  have  ao  attentive  and  devoted  a  studeat. 


I  Printed  and  Publtobed  by  Joaa  Cassbll,  S3ft.  Strand,  aad  UNlgata-hil^ 
Lon«ton.-Jane  IS.  liSfi. 
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Sbction  III. 

GbBXAK  CHmOORAPHT  OS  Hand^ybitino. 

The  Written  letters. 


ABCDEFOIIIJ 
KLMNOPQP.ST 

UVWXYZ.    ST. 


c      <£     *  yy^ 


L         "TTV  Tt, 


O         %ty 


^<X;&lC^,^:e^3.  ^^^^I^^^C?  EXBECI8B3.    Aufgd»8. 

Aachen,    Berlin,    Coin* 
Dresden, 

r^^«t^*^'^*«5^^^      Ems,  Frankfurt,  Gotha, 
^    .  ^^  Hamburg, 

Innspruck,    Jena,    K5- 


ftoadWfTf^M. 


ExKRCisB  3.    9luft3a(e  3. 


JDrtfbfn, 


3nnf\micr,  3rna,  Jtonigfbcrg, 


etcttin, 
Srier,         Ulm,         %kuj, 

Jfaiiton,  S))pcm,  3ilric(. 


<8rau,  tfcttctt  Sreunb,  ifl  alte 

^fOi  gran  M  «eWtt«  golbnct  ^^i^l^^*^^.^^ 


abed  ef gh  i jklmn 


opqrsstuvwxyz 


a  o  ii  ck  sch  ss  st  sz  t2 


i::^  nigsberg, 


^^^, 


^^^^-^       Leipzig,    Mainz,    Niim- 

berg,  Ofen, 


'/*-fs-^   Pesth,    Quebeck,    Baft- 
tatt,  Stettin, 


:-^. 


<^^*^^  '  C^^ ^£-^g>^-^^      Trier,      Ulm,      Vaduz, 
^  Wien, 


Xanton,  Ypem,  Ziirich. 


'^i^^'f^t^^^^^^Si^*l(^f»^1^tJ^^ 


■^rvx-^t-n^ 


t^. 


sscTtoK  rv. 

In  German  the  definite  Article  has,  in  the  NominatiTe  singu- 
lar, a  distinct  form  for  each  gender.    Ex. : 

ID  c  t  aRann,  the  man ;  Ut  iBru^cc,  the  brother ; 

2D  t  c  Sfrait,  the  woman ;  He  et^tocflct,  the  sister ; 

^ai  ^avA,  the  house ;  ba6  ®(al,  the  glass. 

I.  Some  nouns,  denoting  man/tmate  objects,  ire  in  German, 
as  in  most  languages,  called  moMcmUne  or  /ntimtiie;  and  some, 
denoting  emkmatt  objects,  are  called  memier*    Ex. : 

Mascvline  :  {Dec  Spfcl,  the  apple ;    btc  Saum,  the  tree ; 
Fbminin a :     SHe  9bnuU,  the  grape ;  bic  9lal«^  the  needle ; 
NauTSE :        S)al  Jtinb,  the  child ;     bas  ^fctb,  the  horse. 
Many  words  that  are  tre«M  as  MawnttM  mfemmmt  in  one 
TOL.  Z. 


Grau,    thcurer  Freund, 
ist  alio  Theoriei 

Doch  griin  des  Lebens 
goldner  Baum. 

language,  are  regarded  as  being  of  the  opposite  gender  in 
another :  thus,  in  French,  apple  (la  pomme)  is  feminine,  while 
grape  (le  raisin)  is  maeeuUne,  In  German  the  word  head  (bet 
iCopf )  is  maecvline ;  in  French  (la  tete)  it  is  feminine  \  and  in 
Latin  (caput)  it  is  neuter.  The  word  hand  (bie  <&anb,  la  main, 
manus)  hs  feminine  in  the  three  languages. 

CONJUGATION  OF  THE  PRESENT  TENSE  SXNOULAK    OV   fa^CTI. 

Ateertively.  Interrogatwelp, 

3(fi  ^uBf,      I  have  ^a6c  it^?      have  I? 

6ic  ^aben,    you  have.  ^a6«n  ®ic  ?  have  you  ? 

C^  ^at,        he  has.  ^ot  rr  ?         has  he  ? 

O^ftfrva/toa.— The  pupil  should  invariably  make  himself  so 
familiar  with  the  meaning  of  the  words  given  in  the  several  Eier- 
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aies,  •■  to  avoid  the  neeeaity  of  refeniag  to  tliem  while 
tmuleting.  Nothing  !■  better  odApted  to  fix  a  word  in  the 
ifwoFf  than  the  pr&cem  of  ttw^teribmg  it ;  and,  by  doing  this 
in  the  Otrmn  ekarmeUr,  the  Ttqmutt/amilmriijf  with  the  word 
and  the  peculiar  ckir9graphy  or  hmdwriiimg  of  the  language, 
are  both  Mcured  at  the  lame  time. 

KimBCiia  4. 

maOf.  also,  too ;  ^akn,  to  have ;  9l2ris,  no  ; 

eubr,  m.  baker;  ^,  I ;  SVor,  only; 

Cicr,  a.  beer;^  3«.  yes ;  ©ic,  you; 

Srascr,  m.  brewer ;  itoffcc;  m.  eoifee ;  S^,  m,  tea; 

Btdb,  a.  bread;  »xeb,  a.  child  ;  Uab,  and  ; 

5Dcr,  b<tf,  the;  Jtorn,  a.  grain  ;  SBol?  what? 

%t,  H,  he,  it;  aRAt^ca,  a.  girl ;  flBaffcr,  a.  water ; 

9lcif(^  a.  meat ;  SRcH  a.  floor  ;  fficin,  m.  wine; 

tnOfitt,  m.  bntdier  ;  fDmUx,  m.  miller;  ®cr?  who? 

SkiBtaaa^WMa^eUfttUu  The  brewer   has  wine,  you 

M$^  aak  k|  ^ofec  Oaffcr.  have  coiTee,  and  I  have  water. 

JDol  9fiEtb  ^t  ^€u,  bol  itiab  ^  The  horse  has  hay,  the  child 

0(0^,  aak  %ai  SROM^  ^  S^.  has  bread,  and  the  girl  has  tea. 

1.  iBcr  ^  OWb?  2.  fbn  SAdec  ^  Srob.  8.  ^at  kcr  SAdcr 
0>c^t.  4.  3a,  cr^  tau^  SRe^L  5.  fSai  f^t  Its  SRaOrr?  6.  S)ct 
m^a  ^  Slc^t  aab  ittfcs.  7-  ®<r  ^  9Uif<^  ?  8.  S>(c  8Utf<^  ^ 
tkifi^.  9.  «abcB  Cic  Sict?  10.  9lriii,  ^  Sraurr  ^  SUr.  11. 
«abrB  eie  fficia  ?  10.  fttin,  i^  \aU  Jtaffcc.  18.  8Ba«  ^  bol  fiR4b« 
cfcn?  14.  S>a«  SRAM^  ^t  S^.  16.  4at  bn  SravnJtocn?  16. 
f)c«,  cc  Ht  Bar  8ier  vnb  fficin.  17-  9Bal  |at  bafitinb?  18.  dl  ^t 
Soffcr.    19   ^at  cf  tnO^  9cob?    20.  3a,  d  ^t  fdxtfb  tiab  av^  8(dfi(^. 

QoasTioifs.  1.  What  is  said  of  the  definiu  ArHek  in  Ger- 
man ?  2.  Of  the  gender  of  German  noune  t  3.  What  is  the 
mueulmeform  of  the  definite  article  in  the  noai«M/ivff  emguhr  t 
4.  What  is  the  neuierjbrm  T  5.  What  is  the  substance  of  the 
OftMrva/toa/ 

sxoTioK  y. 

All  German  verbs  are  conjugated  interrogatively,  in  the  pre- 
sent and  imperfect  tenses,  lilce  have  and  be  in  English ;  that  is, 
by  placing  the  verb  before  its  subject,  without  an  auxiliary. 
Ex.: 

4a(ca  6t(  baf  fiiu^  ?  Have  you  the  book  ? 

8ffni  eie  ba«  Siu^  ?  Read  you  the  book  ?  (Do  you  read  the  book  ?) 

3fl  ct  ^cr?  Is  he  here  ? 

IBo^nt  ct  ^ter?  Resides  he  here  ?  (Does  he  reside  here  ?) 

^ottc  n  ben  Sricf  ?  Had  he  the  letter  ? 

e<^cB  cr  bfit  Srief  ?  Wrote  he  theletter  ?  (Did  hewrite  the  letter  ?) 

flBarcr^ict?  Washehere? 

JB^o^nte  fx  ^ict  ?  Resided  he  here  ?  (Did  he  reside  here  ?) 

ooNJUOATioir  or  tbb  prksbnt  tbnbx  sinoulax  or  lieBcn. 

Atsertivefy,  Interrogativefy, 

9^lkbt,    Hove;  (ic^i^?      love  I ?  (Do  I  love ?) 

etc  ttcbca,  you  love ;  Itebm  eic  ?  love  you  ?  (Do  you  love  ?) 

Cv  IkU,     he  loves ;  licbt  er  ?       loves  he  ?  (Does  he  love  ?) 

oxriKin  AxncLx  mascvlihx   and  nkutxr  iir  thb  momi- 

MATITB   ANB  ACCOSATIVB. 
TBB  MABOtrLIMB  rORMS. 

ftMBiaoHs.  flccBfotts.         NommMiht.  O^feetive. 

ft>n  IBatct    licSt    bca  eo^it,        The  father    loves    the  son. 
S>cc  eo^    licit    bcft  Satcr,        The  son        loves    the  father. 


Kl  BB<TIBB  5. 

fBoact,  M.  peasant ;  Sc^,  ac.  teacher ;  Sotcr,  at.  father. 

Bm^,  a.  book ;  Itcka,  to  love ;  flBa^cx,  ai.  wagon; 

0(a«,  a.  glass.  Steaa,  ak  man ;  3adcr,  at.  sugar. 

Jtamoi,  81.  comb ;  Act,  or ; 

S)cc  Stoocc  ^  bca  Scia,  eic  The  brewer  has  the  wine, 

|abcB  bca  Xafftt,  aab  ii^  ^bc  bol  you  have  the    coffee,   and  I 

Saffcr.  have  the  water. 

9)cr9atcrIicHiaiAiab,  aabboi  The  father  loves  the  child, 

itiab  tuH  Ud  !Rdb<^  and  the  child  lovea  the  girt 

S)«l  Jtiab  ^  bcM  flyfd,  aab  bai  The  child  has  the  apple,  and 

aR£b<^  ^t  bol  JKab.  the  girl  has  the  child. 

^jbca  etc  bca  ^  f  Have  you  the  hat  ? 

9lria,  ba«  Jtiab  ^at  bca  4at  No,  the  child  has  the  hat 

ffia«  ^t  boi  SRdU^  f  What  has  the  girl  ? 

3)af  SRAb^B  ^  bca  itsana.  The  girl  has  the  comb. 


TBB   NXUTBB  VORlf. 

Rominatto  tccBfottv.  Nominatiee, 

S>a«  Attib        licit  baf  flRAb^c^        The  chUd 
fiol  AiN^  ttfbt bsl 4tiab,  lliegirl 


Obfeetive, 
loves    the  girl. 
loves    the  child. 


1.  Sicbcn  etc  bai  itiab,  ^bct  bca  SUxa?  2.  3c^  ficbc  bol  itinb.  3. 
McB  eic  bca  Sader?  4.  92cii^  boi  Aiab  ^ot  tea  Budcr.  6.  €icbt  bol 
itiab  bol  9t&b<^  ?  6.  3a,  aab  baf  fiRAb<^  licbc  ba«  itiab.  7-  SScc 
^  bol  eiol  T  8.  S>oi  itiab  ^  baf  eiof .  9.  ^  bcc  ecoacc  bca 
SBodcn?  10.  9lcia,  bet  Soacr  ^  bca  SBogca.  11  9Bcc  ^t  baf  Bier  ? 
12.  S)cr  Sroitct  |at  baf  Stcc  aab  ben  fficin.  18.  ^ot  bet  SRvaer  baf 
SRc^I,  c^n  baf  £rgb  ?  14.  (Er  ^  baf  gRc|(.  15.  ^at  bet  SAdet  bca 
aBetn,  otcr  baf  SBaffec  ?  16.  dr  |at  baf  ffiaffer.  17.  £trbcn  eie  bcs 
Soaer?  18.  91ctn,  kfy  lick  bca  Scoter.  19.  ^obca  eic  Sletfi^,  oba 
®ein?  20.  3^  ^oN  baf  Slcifd^.  21.  ^abcn  eic  baf  9tcb,  ^tez  ben 
Budcr?  22.  3^  ^bc  baf  Bcob.  23.  ^ak  bet  Batcc  baf  IBiu^,  ober  bca 
itoDim  ?    24.  Or  ^  baf  Sac^. 

Questions.  How  are  German  verba  conjugated  interroga- 
tively  ?    2.  What  English  verbs  are  generally  thus  coi\jugal^  ? 

3.  What  is  the  form  of  the  article  in  the  aecusative  masculine  ? 

4.  What  in  the  accusative  neuter  ? 

Sbctiok  YI. 

Inhere  are,  in  German,  four  cases,  namely :  the 
9bmtnath»,  answering  to  the  English  aoaiiRaftPf ;  the 
ecaittv,      answering  to  the  English  |iotiss>i»g ;  the 
f^a^,        which  has  no  corrcspondiog  case  in  English  ;  and  the 
9Ucafattv,   which  answers  to  the  English  objective. 


Of  the  four  cases,  the  dative  without  a  prepotUkm^  generally 
corresponds  to  our  objective  governed  by  to  or  for.  Ex. :  3<^ 
gebe  bem  SRanne  baf  Olof,  I  give  {to)  the  man  the  glass,  (rr 
ma^^t  bem  9Ranne  tinen  ^nt,  he  makes  {for)  the  man  a  hat.  Often, 
however,  the  dative,  in  German,  is  construed  with  a  preposition, 
where,  as  above,  the  objective  ib  of  course  employed  in  English. 
Ex.: 

S)al  itinb  ifl  i  n  brm  ^aufe,  the  child  is  ta  the  house. 
S)(T  ^unb  i|l  u  n  t  e  t  bem  ®aumc,  the  dog  is  «iid«r  the  tree. 
^ct  3AgeT  fic^t  n  a  <^  bem  SBaltr,  the  hunter  goes  to  the  forest 
S)er  9)Iann  iji  a  u  f  btm  ^c^iffe,  the  man  is  oa  the  ship. 
S)ec  itoc^  ifl  an  bem  Xifd^e,  the  cook  is  at  the  table. 

DB01.EM8ION  Or  TBB   DBriNITB  ABTICLB  MA8CVLIKB  AND 
NEOTBB  IN   TBB  SINGULAR. 

Jtfofca/iatf.  Neuter, 

fllominattv ;  bcr,  the;  baf,  the; 

ecnitio:       bcf,  of  the;  bef,  ofthe; 

IDattv :         b  c  m,  to  or  for  the ;  b  e  ai,  to  or  for  the ; 

Sccafttio:    ben,  the;  baf,  the. 

German  nouns  have  two  forms  of  declension,  called  the  Old 
and  the  New.  In  the  old  declension,  the  genitive,  like  the  cor- 
responding case  in  Englishi  is  formed  by  affixing  f  to  the  noai^ 
native.    Ex. : 

91001.    bet  aSotcr,  the  ihther;        eca.    bcf  fOaiiti,  tha  lather's. 

Nouns  ending  in  f ,  f,  g,  or  two  consonaats,  generally  add  ef 
in  the  genitive ;  thus,  like  our  words  which  end  with  the  «ound 
of  8,  X,  s,  soft  c  or  s,  forming  an  additional  syllable.    Ex. : 

fflm.    taf  Rep,  the  horse ;         (3kn.    bcf  fltofjcl^  the  horve's. 
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■  ACCOKDINO   : 


RULES 

TIIK  OLD  DECLENSION. 
.  RuLi  L      The  gcniHTc  add*  i  or  ri  ta  the  nomlnattre. 
Rnut  II.    The  iaAtt  dropi  the  I  of  Ibe  genitive  (I  13.  Note). 
Rdlb  III.  The  icciuBtiTe  i>  like  the  Qamiaatin. 

IlBCI.ENHIOJt    DF    MODHS    ADDIHO    )    IN    TBI    CINITITB. 

Mamlnu.  Ntui*r. 

n.  9>([  Sola,  the  lather t  k*l  Ollkitn,  thegiH; 

a.  S)  1 1  aktnt  the  fUher"!  t  bt<  antM^nil,  the  prl'ii 

S.  S> c n  Satn,  to. forthe hthcT ;  Km  snibi^  to,  for  thegirli 
tai  Htt^ni,  thegirL 

IHO  It  IH  THB   OINITITB, 

Pettier. 
tal  Jtlnb,  ihechUd; 
tit  I   Jlintcl,  thechild't; 
k  t  ra  Jtintt.  to,  Tor  the  child ; 
t«l  Jlint,  the  child. 


1.   Sfn  SotnU 


MawuA'n*. 
».  Sfi  aRun,theii]m 
a.  IDtl  aRmart,  then 
S.  Xim  atartm,  tOtror 
R    a)cii9Riini,  them* 


34  Ur.  lun; 
Wt  {iiA,  jou  are  i 
•clft  heUt 

XjI  JidDutf  ill  jtaif. 


Sciit  AltDicttn 
i^  Itftt,  I  pnUse ; 
C<(  lohn,  JOU  pnise ; 
(I  Iutt,  he  ptklMi. 

r  TBS   (CVRKAl.  CAWS.      , 

.   The  camel  is  strong. 
II  lut  nmtrura'     The  dog  is  faithful  and  watchful. 
^Tol  ^fn*  ifl  C^vn  un»  nugU^.     The  hor«e  is  bcauUTuI  and  luefiU. 

Kammalivr  and  Gettlilee. 
^il  SBaffa  trt  !lllmrf  ID  rilj)}.   The  irater  of  the  lea  is  itlL 
Ttt  eaum  Irf  IBalKI  ip  gr»#.      The  tree  of  the  forest  is  large. 
Xfl  Jlimrt  SaO  if)  (Kilt.  The  child's  ball  is  soft 

Whether  in  cue*  of  this  kind,  where  the  gealtlTe  t«  nted 
denote  poueisioD.  ve  thonld  ttf,  \a  Ball  M  JliiM  (the  b*ll  of 
the  chiUj,  or  M  linM  tSulI  [the  child'*  ball)  is  ■  point  regu- 
lated bj  DO  ccrtoiD  ruk.     Th*  former  mode  i*  the  more  com- 


1.  «iateitMt»tn.nl.»rti8adn»?  8.  8M»,  (4  tin  Kt  ffmnft  W 
iKfthrt.  3.  aBulMXtStmirt  W  eirif4tr*?  4.  Bt  Jot  iea  «»rt 
art  baa  Vfttt  bet  SmM.  B.  SBo  iS  tat  SNi^L  6.  C(  W  in  taa 
e«fc  H*  aiMCUrt.  7.  SBe  IP  bat  Jlmif  8.  S(  Ifl  in  b™  Jbth  M 
<Sa.iuti.  g.  aSrt  Debt  ua  £<tit[?  10.  ain  e^Fltt  lit^l  btn  8(J«c. 
11.  eiab  eU  ft^iifria?  la.  fllriB,  14  (in  tutfHg.  18.  aQg  ip  b<t 
OsH  M  enitel )  14,  iBu  Jtinb  (at  tn  IBia  Ml  Bnrtnf  U  bon  «iitt 
Wfflatm.  IB,  Bill  ifl  bof  Vrnb  bd  tt^nttl  18.  Cl  ifl  1«  bm 
euKt.  17.  fiehteliWn  b<n  aimnitrainin?  18.  Bldn,  Icr  ee^n 
brt  ^immntnaniil  toil  btn  eo^n  bc<  it^^tcl.  19.  SDd  i|t  bti  6tu6I  M 
airtW  !  20.  9x  (Sect.  18.  III.)  ie  in  btm  3immti  bd  S.^tcrl.  21- 
"■-t  brt  aimmnmanit  ben  S(^?  22.  3a,  ti  litbl  iinb  IgH  Kb  Stfrttt. 
©ft  Sllmin  ip  ag  bon  Jif+c,  bil  !8ii4  ip  auf  brai  33f4(,  lln>  btr 


Qdis 


m  Sjfifc. 


How  many  cues  are  there  in  GermBo  ?  2.  To 
wluch  of  thete  cases  ate  there  eorresponding  ones  in  EagUsh  ' 
3.  How  is  the  dative  supplied  hi  Bugtish  i  t.  How  is  the 
genitive  formed  in  the  old  declenaloof    b.  How  the  dating 

6.  What  is  the  ftum  of  the  dative  when  the  genitiTe  add*  tt } 

7.  What  when  it  adds  only  tl  8.  Wh*l  Kualogy  between  the 
declension  of  German  and  English  nouna  i  9,  Can  von  tMt 
the  substance  of  the  preceding  note  ? 


9(1  BtV  <P  wa  brat  Battt.        The  letter  is  tnat  the  father. 
ttt  Baict  ip  in  brm  9((tt.  Tbe  peasant  is  in  the  field. 

St  {t^it  tt  ban  9ttunlt.  He  sends  it  to  the  friend. 


Sxx  tuHb  hi|t  Ub  SAtb.  The  dog  bites  the  thief. 

Sin  e^miK  ^Jtmoinl  Ml  Bifin.  The  smith  humiaeis  the  iron. 
fUJtinbliiitunbWtbntHSaltr.The   child  loves  and  praises  the 
father. 
tfomtiiativt,  ittitt,  fmiliM,  and  aeeataNta, 
ttr  Bald  bd  Jtinbrt  jptK   btm    Tbe  father  of  the  child  gives 

StBttt  to  Sityi.  (to)  the  brother  the  bird. 

S>a   *«Tlkt<r    t(l   etootrt  fi^idl    Tberuletof Iheslatescndsdo) 


m  Jtcicyc  lot  Sk^Otit. 


thew 
EiEBciai  6. 


ir  the  sword. 


€iall,  n.  stable  i 
eiutl.H.  chair; 
3if4In,  H.  joiner  1 
Unin,  under  i 


*a,»t:  Sn,  in; 

SuF,  on:  Jlni,».  basket! 

9dll.pbball;  (etci^  to  praise; 

Vrnbrr.  m.  brother;  Slfrrb,  a.  hone  ; 

SsTf  i^  tliinlj ;  ead,  M.  hag  ; 

Sttiik.  M.  friend  I  e4iaiTi(,  sleepy ;        SBoY  wJ 

$a».  at.  dog  t  ^ultx,  n.  K^olar;    Binmn. 

4at.  m.  bat ;  Ctia,  to  be  1  SimnictH 

S>R  nitf  Mt  (r  boa  Ralbt.  The  wolf  Uvea  in  the  forest. 

Sat  Xinb  dttt  tnr  Bmbtr.  The  child  loves  the  brother, 

©tt  tt^n  luSt  b«t  Cifulrcl  flrij.    The  teacher  praises  the  scholar's 

Industry. 
Set  e^nn  Ikfll  ouf  bon  Ctrgt,       The  snow  lies  on  the  toountein. 
£a«  sunken  (at  tci  Cattrl  ^t.     The  girl  has  tbe  fklher'a  hat. 
Xm  ecfa  btl  Sidnt  ^t  ISinb  In  The  son  of  the  baker  has  bread 
btnJbifv;  (t gicH (t ttm Siltln.      In  ibebail:et;  he  give*  it  to 
the  bcggu. 
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UAN. 
FBB>rau.TioN  or  breathing,  is  common  to  all  organised  being*. 
If  you  attempt  to  hold  your  breath  for  even  a  few  aecoDdi  of 
time,  yon  have  a  peculiar  feeling  of  diatresa,  which  so  increaaea 
aa  to  prompt  and  force  tbe  respiratorr  movement.  If  at  tnoh  * 
moment  anything  were  to  prevent  the  iree  odmiasion  of  aii  to 
the  lungs,  not  only  would  [he  breatting  be  difficult,  but  tha 
moat  violent  effort  would  be  made  to  get  the  needed  supply  of 
air;  and  if  such  supply  could  not  be  obtained,  tliere  would 
come  on  irregular  convulsive  actions:— theie  would  befoilowed 
by  insensibiUty ! — within  a  short  time  all  movement  would 
ceaie ;  the  circulation  of  the  blood  would  be  anested,  and  * 
■top  be  put  to  all  the  living  operation*  of  the  body.  Keep 
this  fact,  then,  in  your  memory — that  the  process  of  respiration 
or  healthy  breathing,  eaenuolly  consists  of  an  inlerchangs  of 
oxygen  and  csrlxuiic  acid,  and  this  interchange  takes  place 
between  the  blood,  asitpassea  into  the  lungs,  and  the  surround- 
ing external  atmosphere.  Carbonic  acid  is  given  out  by  tha 
blood  while  the  oxygen  enten  by  the  air  which  we  breathe. 

The  numbtr  of  uir-cella  in  the  human  lungs  has  been  com< 
puted  at  six  hundred  millions,  and  their  diameter  varies  from 
l^th  to  the  T>jlh  of  an  inch.    In  their  structure,  xhe  lun 


ArnufaiBul  al  iha  CspiUmia  of  Uu  aii 


it  tha  Homsn  Lonr. 


^asa,  and  take  a  very  deep  breath  or  inspiration,  you  wOl  w« 
he  cheat  dilate  and  expand.  Now  thia  expansion  ia  oeeom- 
pliahed  by  two  seta  of  movements — the  rising  of  the  rib*,  and 
the  falling  of  ihe  diaphragm.  In  these  movement*  tbe  dia- 
phngm  plays  the  more  important  part.    It  i*  a  muscle  which 


THB  POPULAR  EDUCATOK 


odr  in  w  oblique  fona,  md  oomplstdjr  Mp*- 
I  of  the  chnt  aom  the  oontenia  M  tlw  abao> 
nen  OT  belly.  It  ii  eonrex  abore,  end  oonore  belaw.  Now 
wben  we  iiupire  or  take  a  brealh,  Ihia  moacle  olianna  it*  opper 
•urface  froni  the  fonn  of  a  high  arch  to  neuly  a  plane  anrhM, 
and  the  ribs  being  raised  by  olhei  miuclei,  lbs  caritj  of  the 
cheat  if  thua  eolirged  and  afforda  room  fto-  the  expanaiaa  or 
dilataticin  of  the  luoga.  In  again  gtring  back  om  bnMli,  the 
diaiihngia  aaaiuara  iu  fanner  arch-like  form,  the  riba  coitnct 
or  dnw  cloeei  logcther,  and  thua  the  carity  of  lbs  oheat  ia 
diminiihed.  It  foUowi  thit  the  air  in  the  Innga  ia  to  a  certaiii 
degree  exchanged  with  eten-  aucceaiiye  breath,  and  diflhra  ia 
qoanlitr.    The  following  beta  are  worthj  of  attenttan  and 


In  ihe  caae  of  heallhj  jroimg  and  middle-and  mes,  thi 
quantit7  of  atr  that  ia  changed  in  the  Inngi  in  each  act  of  ordi- 
nary tranquil  breathing,  i*  &om  twenty  to  twantjr-fiTe  cnUe 
inche*. 

Baoh  indiTidaal  dnwa  hi*  breath,  npon  taimatge,  eightMB 
time*eT«Ty  nuDute;  at  each  reipiratiom  or  breathing,  -  -'-'    ' 

air  i»  intraduced  into  the  Inoga,  — '-'■ :-■-——   - 

minDtCi  upward*  of  two  hoganea 


A  taking  a  Tory  deep,  full  bt«Mh,  we  nay  oonpletaly  fill  the 
Inngi,  bat  ui  letting  om  breath  go  back,  we  can  oaTer  amptT 
them.  Thia  wonld  fa*  faul  to  life.  What  we  gira  back  {* 
not  mnre  than  one-&Kh  of  what  we  retain.  Tlul  ia  to  aay, 
if  wegirenp  twentyeubiciocheain  the  act  of  expiration,  there 
will  be  one  hundred  cubic  Inchei  atill  remaining  in  thoaa 

To  meet  and  appropriate  the  '"Trifn"  Tolum*  of  air  which 
miakeinaternry  breath,  the  heart  Mnda  tothelaikgaUeMh 


TbK  otnTlDi  (bawi  on  Uiil*ft  « 
Id  th(  loiiti,  ul  Mbrlnttfa* 

in  an  hour,  or  rather  more  than  deran  thouaand 
pmu  in  twenty-four  houra. 

To  cniure  the  air  in  the  remoter  cella  being  miewed,  there 
cornea  into  play  the  law  of  mmiil.  oirmioit,  which  ia  com- 
moti  to  all  gaaeoua  lubacuicei  that  do  not  tinite  cbemically 
with  each  other.  It  li  according  to  thia  law  that  Oere  taka 
place  an  interchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  between  the 
air  and  the  blood  in  the  lungi.  Between  the  blood  and  the 
air  in  the  lungs  there  ia  notning  but  ■  Tcty  thin  or  delicate 
xaembruie.  This  membrane  interferea  not  with  the  law  of 
mutual  difTusioo,  aa  may  be  prored  from  the  following  ezperi- 
■lent.    Fill  a  bladder  with  Tenooj  bloodi,  (oapend  the  bladder 


_   _ ,  xyfV,  and  the  luifice  of  the  nana 

blood  will  be  found  to  take  on  the  bright  arterial  hut.  Bet 
ia  thia  eAotad }  The  earbooio  acid  o(  tlu  blood,  ud  ilutu- 
rawidlng  oxygen  will  OTeroome  by  their  mutual  atouiioi  ilii 
obetade  oSercd  by  the  bladder,  and  •>  the  carbonic  idil  lam 
the  blood,  iu  plac«  will  be  filled  op  by  tbe  oi;{ib.  Tli 
osygen  that  pawn  Inward*  ezeeeda  the  caitaue  tdd  ili 
pMaee  outwania  in  the  propanlm  of  1,174  to  1,DW.  Haw  i 
the  longa  threw  <4t  only  l.OM  out  of  (hit  l,17t,  in  Hit  (ml 
earbacic  Mid,  what  baoomae  of  the  remaining  174!  Ilinp- 
po**d  that  part  of  thia  eoten  into  combinatioa  aitli  lit  >'-- 

C'  I  and  phosphoniB  Ibuiid  in  the  original  tlcineDU  ol  i» 
y,  and  paaae*  off  in  the  form  of  aulpburie  and  phwp'i^- 
acid,  and  tn*  rMt  i*  eraporated  In  the  form  of  moiicun  &a 
the  longa. 

If  the  state  of  the  blood  eooditiant  aitd  detenninn  ill  ^ 
fnnctiima  of  the  body,  and  If  the  atmosphere  which  tunoicl 
ua,  and  which  we  are  eonatanlly  Inbalia^  fa*  the  gnnd  py- 
aer  and  regcmerMoc  of  the  Uood,  dun  lh«aa  teo  Uiui 
follow  ;— 

FiuT.— That  nothing  i*  nor*  awntial  to  hnltb  ud  li 
than  good  air.  The  atmoaphete  nuy  be  *o  detehinitd  c: 
poisoned  aa  to  b«  fatal  to  both.  For  exunpl* :— caiticnic  y^ 
IS  formed  and  given  off  with  gr*U  rapidity  afwt  dealh.  b»  1 
the  plant  ^'v^  m  the  animal,  and,  thtnAw*,  all  aaiiail  ip<^  '^  i 
getible  aubatanoe  in  a  atala  of  decMnpcattioa  w  dm;.  •-  '-- 
be  at  once  remoTed  from  our  dwellinga,  nor  befnficcM  u  ^J" 
a  place  in  thenei^hbourhood  of  liTing  men.  ItgiraUr-'-  I 
ditease ;— the  enl  ipreada— and  pestilence  and  dcllh  >^ 
their  reign.  We  tnoold  itudy  habit*  of  deanlinaa.  *' 
abould  nuke  a  fnt  use  of  aoap  and  water,  and  i^wn  w- 
eelrea  to  the  fartheat  poaaible  distance  fh>n  all  ispuiiT  ■" 
filth.  We  should  aelect  the  beat-aired  neighbonihoal  Ici « 
dwelling,  and  every  day  breathe  a  pure  atmospheie.  Ttcb.!'^ 
freed  from  ita  excess  of  carbon,  and  anpplied  with  frnli  ■>>!!" 
from  the  insured  air,  wiUbeund  throogh  theajiUDeiit*' 
cheeked  ae^Tity,  and  auk*  th*  whok  man  •*  (ii«>c  ■» 
buoyant  aa  an  anfel's  wiii|. 

SacoNBLT.— Care  ahould  be  taken  th«t  nothing  ii  •I>°*" 
to  interfere  with  th*  free  play  of  the  long*.  It  is  •  wM  F^ 
ful  fset  (hat  in  our  oonntry,  eome  mxty  UtMuandofilup?' 
latica— and  these  chisfiy  among  Ihe  young  and  the  aoar-"^ 
— annually  iall  victim*  to  pulmonary  consunution  v  ^^^ 
of  the  lungs.  It  i«  lb*  dUeaae  of  England:— end  y(iil>i>w^ 
might  be  saved.  The  pbyiiral  edacaeiooof  manbaibwi-'  ^ 
much  and  too  long  overlooked.  Tb*  gyunsatic  <>^ 
through  which  children  go,  not  only  aid  in  ih*  develoE'*^  . 
lb*  bwlily  frame,  but  tend  very  much  to  give  aa  impuiK  i^ 
even  an  additional  force  to  mental  activity.  Th«chiU>^ 
thou  achoola  in  which  physical  training  ia  combiaeil  "^ 
mental  and  moral  Initruction.  will  ever  be  foond  aon  k(*». 


)  the 


apply  iJ 
>  bMlth; 


lailthy  stru«un"f^ 
whii  favour  U^w 


passions  of  the  mind,  retard  the  drculatias,  impair  ie«pin°^ 
lower  vitality,  and  render  thsbody  mor*  •ti*o*pliUtoia^ 
then  it  become*  a  duty  to  chsriah  all  the**  emotioni  n^ 
will  call  into  exercise  our  pbysieal  nowete  and  tati^^ 
Tbttt  ia  true  philoaophy  in  a  good  laugh,  and  it  c'"^^"''.' 
health  i  BO  doe*  ainglng,  ehewfol  Bonveraation.  good  tt^ 
and  whatever  can  excite  the  mor*  pleasurable  fediap  "  r 
souL  It  i*  true  that  we  cannot  alinv*  be  gar  and  nenr:^ 
we  may  give  altantiim  to  health.  Pure  ^  la  eeseniiiln'^ 
and  what  is  DHwe  invigwatiog  than  a  good  walk  into  ikr^  I 
field  of  Natoi*  ?— or,  if  we  eannot  *1  wap  set  abroad,  ■  tb*^  I 
QMy  be  eserciaed  indirecdy  br  ineh  kind*  of  bodily  «  n^ 
lar  exertion  aa  require  quicker  and  deeper  breathiafi^  i 
directly,  by  the  employment  of  the  voice  in  speakiol,  R*^ 
alond,  crnng,  or  singing.  In  general,  both  ought  w>  ^f]^ 
Joined.  But  when  the  chief  ol^t  is  to  improve  then^ 
those  kinds  which  have  a  tendency  to  expand  (he  ch«b^ 
call  the  organ*  of  reapiration  into  play,  an  to  be  "f'^ 
preferred.  Bowing  a  boat,  fencing,  quoita,  ••""''"""^^1 
the  proper  use  of  the  skipping-rope,  dumb-bdls,  and  IT^'l 
ties  are  of  this  deaeription.  All  of  them  employ  aecinll' 
muscles  of  the  ehest  and  trunk,  and  excite  the  tan{>»' 
aelvea  to  freer  and  fnlUa  expaaaioB." 
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It  mslten  little  what  be  the  mode  of  ezetci«e,  m  tliat  it 
ftmount  to  a  real  recreation.  But  you  ask  whM  degree  of  eier- 
ciie  ihould  be  t«keii  for  the  puipOM  of  prewrrioK  health,  ox  to 
Tfhatpointehoiaditbeciimed!  Our  aniwer  is,  tiU  you  be^n 
to  peiipire  or  are  in  a  iireat.  Thin  U  a  sure  le«  that  eierque 
lias  answered  iU  purpose.  We  «h»U  di*;o»er  the  truth  of  this 
whenwecome  toipeali  of  Hie  important  funGtians  of  the  »km. 


Jtitt  u  the  blood  coDtaisi  within  itself  the  materials  which 
are  required  for  the  reno»«ion  of  the  solid  tissues,  there  aie 
cei  tun  aubstonees  produced  b7  the  decay  of  these  solid  tissues 
which  require  U  be  sepsrated  from  the  blood,  and  thrown  off 
&OIO  the  body.  In  ihU  sense,  sbcbbtiom  is  only  another  term 
for  siPABiitoir,  For  example :— respiration  m«y  be  regsided 
as  belonging  to  the  process  of  secretion,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
act  of  breathing,  we  irow  off  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  could  not  be  retained  in  the  blood  without  the 
most  injurious  consequeaces.  IM  retention  eren  for  a  few 
minutes  would  be  fatal  to  life. 

For  effecting  the  chief  secretions  of  the  body,  we  have  a  set 
of  special  orfuis  named  auHM.  A  secreting  gland  consists 
sssentiall;  of  an  assemblage 
of  Binall  caTities  in  com- 
munication with  the  cuta- 
neous suT&ce,  where  the 
secretion  is  poured  out.  In 
other  words,  a  true  gland 
oonwsts  of  a  closely-packed 
coUection  of  folUclea,  or 
L  small  open  cells,  disposed 
i  in  clusters  at  the  extrenuty 
of  the  secreting  canal,  and 
all  of  which  open  into  a 
common  channeVrom  which 
the  product  passes  by  one  or 
:  execretory  ducti  orpassa^.  These  organs  arc  divided 
ded  into  conglomerate  or  inferior  glands,  such  ex  the  salivary, 
lachrymal,  mammarv,  pancreatic,  and  prostrate  glands,  and 
into  Tiseeralor  superior  glands,  including  ths  liver,  Uie  kidneys, 
the  urethra,  end  kind^d  organs.  The  appa- 
ratus for  the  secretion  of  thegaattic  juice  in  the 
nan  stomach,  is  an  arrangement  of  complex 
'  -      -n  from  the  annexed 


fuilides,  as  may  be    seen  £ 

enrrs  '  —  ■ 

highe 


(     I 


are  lodged  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  by 
seperate  openinn  pour  their  contents  into  it  to 
muiglewidi  theioddin  theprocess  of  diction. 

The  xivBa,  in  some  form  or  other,  u  found  in  all  but  the 
Tery  lowest  members  of  the  animal  kingdom.    It  is  eituated  in 
the  human  body  under  the  diaphragm,  and  in  the  right  side. 
Its  figure  is  convex  above,  and  concave  below,  and  its  sub- 
stance is  of  a  dusky  reddish  colour.     It  is  divided  into  two 
lobes  or  distinct  parts,  and  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tight 
or  great  lobe,  there  are  three  smaller  lobes.    It  is  held  in  its 
place  by  a  Deitain  number  of  ligamenta,  and  by  the  vessels  which 
enter  it  and  go  out  from  it,  the  liver  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant organs  of  the  human  body.    All  the  veins  of  the  stomach, 
of  the  intestines,  of  the 
spleen,  of  the  pancreas, 
and  of  the  omenta  or 
COveiings  of  the  intes- 
tines, meet  in  one  great 
vein   called   the  vbma 
_  6  PoaiAoftheliver.  This 

"  large  vein  is  thus  filled 

with  venous  blood,  end 
from  this  venous  blood 
the   bile   is    secreted. 
Now  bile  fulSle   three 
important  functions  u 
,.  the  human  system, 
u      It  aids  ths  proces 
of  digestion  as  the  foe 
pns-cs  from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  end 
with  some  other  juices,  converts  the  chyme  into  chyle. 
It  cvries  rV  Unpurilic*  ffotn  tlM  blo^d,  inosmuch 


sbarea  with  the  lungs  the  office  of  removing  •  certain  portion 
of  the  carbon  which  hta  entered  into  the  vital  and  lif^giving 
fluid. 

It  acta  as  Natnre'a  aperient  oi  purgative  medicine.  The 
regular  relief  of  the  bowels  depends  on  the  liver  doing  it* 
duty,  and  nothing  is  so  good  to  set  the  liver  at  work  as  exer- 
cise. It  is  a  fact,  that  exercise  promotes  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  this  circulatian  affects  the  secretion  of  the  bile.  When 
the  blood  flows  irith  strength  and  rapidity,  a  much  greater 
quantity  is  eent  into  the  liver  in  agiven  time,  and  hence  the  quan- 
tity of  bile  secreted  Is  much  larger.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
we  explain  the  excess  of  bile  in  those  who  live  in  hot  cUmates, 
and  especially  in  cases  of  fever.  Be  assured  that  the  best 
way  to  take  medicine  ii  to  take  exercise.  Nature  will  do  for 
you  more  than  the  doctor.  You  will  need  neither  antibilions 
ir  digestive  pills.    Health  and  length  of  days  will  be  your 

In  His  boundless  love,  has  the  Creator  thus  placed  life  and 
health  in  our  keeping,  and  so  arranged  the  laws  of  oul  whole 
being,  that  we  may  convert  this  world  and  our  existence  into 
a  never-failing  source  of  happiness  and  delight.  The  air 
which  we  breathe,  the  food  which  we  eat,  the  duties  which 
we  perform,  the  exercise  which  we  take,  are  all  adapted  to 
minlstflr  to  our  enjoyment.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  have  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  health, 
vigour,  and  activity  of  the  physical  system,  will  be  the  free- 
dom  and  the  force  of  the  intell^tual  power. 

QnisTioNB  ron  Exuokatiox. 
What  do  you  mesn  by  respiration,  or  ths  proosis  of  healtby 
brsathlag  i 

How  many  air-cells  are  there  in  the  human  lungs,  and  what  is 
their  diametsr  i 
How  do  f  ou  picvs  that  the  lungs  have  the  power  of  expaosiDii 
nd  contractiOD  f 

What  !a  the  diapbragni  ?— how  is  it  eltaatcd  ?— and  vhatdoes 
I  separate  i 
Can  you  state  the  quantity  of  sir  that  is  changed  In  the  Inngs  In 
aoh  act  of  ordinary  tranquil  breathing  i 
How  much  air  do  we  iaapire  in  a  minate,  in  an  hour,  in  a  whole 

'*IJ 

what  purpose  does  the  sir  serve  in  the  lengs  > 

Bow  mush  blood  does  (he  heart  send  to  the  longs  at  each  pulsa- 
ion,  and  to  what  does  thii  amODUt  iu  twenty-fotir  hours  ? 

What  do  you  uudeisUod  by  the  law  of  mutual  diffuaion  I 

Qive  an  example  of  thii  law. 

What  ioSuencs  hu  good  air  on  health  and  life  t 

Why  ihoold  nothing  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  free  play 
if  the  lungs? 

To  whit  point  should  exercise  be  carried  to  keep  health  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  prooeis  of  sicbbtioh  ? 

Qive  an  example  of  this  proceai  In  oonneiion  with  the  tuags 

What  orgsDi  have  we  (or  effecting  this  secretion  I 

Deiorlbe  what  you  mean  by  agland. 

Is  the  liver  found  iu  all  msmbers  of  ths  animal  kingdom  ? 

Desciibe  lis  sitoalion,  figure,  oolanr,  divisions,  andlmportsnes. 

Whit  are  the  three  important  funcuona  it  performs  1 

Why  is  exercise  the  medicine  of  nature  > 


a  Dftht lobules  ortha  Urn 
lal>ulndF[MiicllD|  froD  Itt 


LESSONS   IN  FRENCH.— No.  XI. 

By  Professor  liouis  pAsau>LLB,  LLJ). 

SsenoM  XXIV. 

1,  In  the  first  person  singular  of  the  present  of  the  indica- 
tive of  almost  all  those  French  verbs,  which  in  that  person 
have  only  one  syllable,  the  common  interrogative  form  [Sect. 
22.  9]  is  not  allowed.  To  render  the  verb  interrogative,  the 
expresoon  fl-et  pti  is  preSxed  to  the  affirmative  form  [{OS, 
(6)  [6)]. 

Est-eeqns  Je  voadsdndrapl'  DoTttBdolbl 

£it-ae  qns  ]s  Jon*  BonvenI?  Do  I pkif  ^/lait 

2,  The  first  person  singular  of  the  indicative  of  avoir,  to 
have;  Stre,  to  ht ;  aller,  to  go;  pouvoir,  to  fx  Mi;  devoir,  /» 
owti  aavoil,  ia  Imovi,  etc.,  may,  however,  be  conjugated  inter- 
rogatively according  to  the  general  rules. 

Al-]e  vos  nDOcholn  r  jiaet  Z i/ovr  Jienittrchi'fif 

CombiaD  voos  dolsje  r  fiiw  iwcA  (la  /  out  mu  F 

3,  The  form  ttl-ct  ^  is  always  allownble,  enil 


U    pOlte.       U.    I«  I'MTQIt  i  K. 

mck  hatr  1.  TmirarilW. 
I  buiker  go  to  tbc  hurdrme'i 
JletB  tbb  motnmg.  i.  D-vi  s 
BoraiDBr   S.  Htiottvaan 

7.  Do  TOO  ■cn'l  joi"  '''■un  L' 
t  wnil  tbeni,  ihtj  in  tu  » 
md  fon  ■  DoUF  ID,  Insi. 
i>h  to  go  to  theconan.  II,I>i 
o-monow  f  I  J.  Hf  pm  (i  7 
lo-momiw.  IS.  Do  1  piibr 
If.  Whrre  da  Jtmjt^  '.f ' 
I  he  Mhome?  17.  He  ante 
■McnJa^.  IS.  Do«7traibiui 
dot«  not  [Sect.  U.  lil,  t( .-! 
ou  wnoif  10  go  to  tuw^'  :; 
>  to  Fhnreh  and  to  telioc!.  ' 
loUM)  IS.  IIik«  Io{our^ 
M.  When  >ie  joo  fTni-i : 
,  ir  I  faiTs  tfane.    16.  D"  ~ 

37.  He  likn  to  toae  u>  <:- 
ler  GCFtning )     29.  He  ■  "'• ' 

tending  to  the  ichokrl  !' 
Idothea.  >3.  Whrniilx' ; 
I  tdtool in  the TilUfc ?   H-^' 

»  XXT. 

in  TttuiL,  in  the  ume  moo 

indicate  n  prozimtle  ftuon. 


11m,  an  BMd  in  1 


.f/^.Mf,mi/mA^ 


•ODi  of  die  plural  of(Jm:?f' 

indicatire.    The  p»i*Jit"'=-* 
mperatiT*, 
niTiTB   or  AiLO.  Kjnom. 

Tbmib, 

iMmtmd.  TaMKf** 


edl>yt.orU«iidthrn<«c- 
lUth  axpreMion  lii  •r^'^ 


Ctmtantk 
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the  article  U  is  prefixed  to  thi  day  of  the  week  or  the  time  of 

the  day. 

n  Timt  novi  trouTer  le  Inndi  Be  eoma  to  vt  Mcndaift. 

n  Tft  trourer  TOtre  pirt  raprtt-midl.  Begou  to  pourjbther  «•  the  q/ternoon. 

RuVMli  07  BXAKPLBS. 


J«  taIs  ptrler  k  M.  rotre  ptee. 
Kous  Tenona  de  recerolr  de  rargent. 
Que  Tenes  Toot  de  fain  ? 
Je  vtens  de  d^ehirer  mon  habit. 
Voire  trhn  rm-i-il  tfoaver  eon  ami  t 
II  va  le  trottTer  tons  lea  Joan. 
n  Tlent  me  troaver  tona  lea  Inndia. 
AUez  Tona  oharcher  de  I'aifent? 
Je  n'en  Tala  paa  obereher. 
Enroyes  Toua  cheroher  dea  llTrea 

Arabea? 
▲Uez  Toas  obez  oette  dame  Imidi? 


J*ai  rintentlon  d*y  aller  mardi. 
jy  Taia  ordinairement  le  meeredi. 
n  va  &  I'^gUae  le  dimanohe. 


I  am  going  to  speiA  to  four  Jhither, 

Wt  have  Ju8t  rtedved  monep. 

Wkai  katoe  you  jmU  donet 

I  have  jutt  torn  my  eoat. 

Dote  your  brother  go  to  hii  friend  f 

Be  goes  to  him  every  day. 

Be  comet  to  me  every  Monday, 

Do  you  go  and  fiidi  money  t 

I  do  not.     [Sect.  23.  12.] 

Do  you  tend  for  Arabic  bookt  t 


Do  you  go  to  that  ladf^t  houte  on 

Mondayf 
I  intend  to  go  there  on  TStetday, 
I  generally  go  there  on  Wedeuedayt. 
Begoet  to  church  on  Sundays, 

EXBHOISB  49. 

Ann^,  f.  year.               Dimanohe,  f  Sunday,  Hard!,  m.  ISietday. 

Airprend-re,  4.  ir.  to  Eoosatie,  e,  Sooteh,  Hereredl,    m.   JVednet- 

learn.                         Seri-rt,  4.  ir.  to  write.  day. 

Apr^inidl,  f.  qflerHoon.  Baadgn-er,  1.  to  teach.  Miuiqae,  t  mutle, 


ProchaiD,  e,  next. 
Yendredi,  m.  Friday, 
Seat-cr,  1.  to  remain, 

toHve, 
Samedi,  m.  Baturday. 
Teintarier,  m.  dyer. 


Corameno-er,  1.  to  com-  Baeept^.  excejM. 

mence.  Jeadl,  m.  Thunday» 

Comptignett  companion.  Jownie,  t  day. 
CoDnaiaMtQcea,  L  ae-    Irlandaia,  e,  Irish. 

quaintanoee.  Lundl,  m.  Monday. 

Demaln,  to-morrow,        Malade,  Hofe. 

1.  Qu*aUez  irotu  faire  ?  2.  Je  vais  apprendre  mes  lecons. 
3.  N'allea  tous  paa  ^rire  ]l  tos  connaiaaances  ?  4.  Je  ne 
Taia  <^crire  k  peraonne.  5.  Qui  vient  de  tous  parler?  6. 
L'lrlandaia  Yient  de  sous  parler.  7.  Quand  I'Bcoaaaiae 
Ta-t-elle  Toua  enaei^er  la  muaique }  8.  EUe  va  me  Tenaeig- 
ncr  Tann^  prochame.  9.  Va-t-elle  commencer  mardi  ou 
mercredi }  10.  Bile  ne  ra  commencer  ni  mardi  ni  mercredi, 
elle  a  rintentlon  de  commencer  Jeudi,  ai  elle  a  le  tempa.  11. 
Voire  compagne  ya-t-elle  h  Teliae  toua  les  dimanchee  ?  12. 
Elle  y  Ta  tone  lea  dimanchee  et  toua  lea  mercredia.  13.  Qui 
nllez  TOUB  trouver?  14.  Je  ne  vaia  trouTer  peraonne.  15. 
N'avez  TOua  paa  Tintention  dc  venlr  me  trouver  demain  i  16. 
J*ai  rintentlon  d* aller  trouver  Totre  teinturier.  17.  Envoyez 
vous  chercher  le  m^ecin?  18.  Quand  je  auia  malade,  je 
Tcnvoie  chercher.  19.  Reste-t-il  aveo  Tona  toute  la  joum€e? 
20.  n  ne  reate  chez  moi  qne  quelqnee  minutes.  21.  Allez 
TOUB  k  IMcole  le  matin  ?  22.  J*y  Taia  le  matin  et  Taprba^midi. 
23.  T  allez  tous  tous  les  jours  r  24.  J'y  Tata  toua  lea  joura 
except^  le  lundi  et  le  dimanche.  26.  Le  aamedi  je  reste  chez 
nous,  et  le  dimanche  je  vaia  li  r<^glise. 

EXE&CISB  50. 

1.  What  ia  the  Iriahman  going  to  do }  2.  He  ia  going  to 
teach  music.  3.  Has  he  juat  commenced  his  work  >  4.  He 
haajuat  commenced  it.  5.  Who  has  just  written  to  you  ? 
6.  IJie  dyer  has  just  written  to  me.  7.  Does  your  little  boy 
go  to  ehurcli  every  day  }  8.  No,  Sir,  he  goes  to  church  Sun- 
days and  he  goes  to  school  every  day.  9.  Do  you  go  for  the 
physician?  10.  I  send  for  him  because  {pareeque)  my  sister  is 
sick.  11.  Do  you  go  to  my  physician  or  to  yours  ?  12.  I  go 
to  mine^  yours  is  not  at  home.  12.  Where  ia  he?  14.  He  is 
at  your  father's  or  at  your  brother's.  15.  Do  you  intend  to 
•end  for  the  phyaician?  16.  I  intend  to  send  for  him.  17. 
Am  I  right  to  send  for  the  Scotchman  ?  18.  You  are  wrong 
to  aend  for  him.  19.  Do  you  go  to  your  father  in  the  aftcmoonl 
20.  I  go  to  him  in  the  morning.  21.  Does  your  brother  go  to 
your  uncle's  every  Monday  ?  22.  He  goes  there  every  Sunday. 
23.  Are  you  going  to  learn  music }  24.  My  niece  is  going  to 
learn  it»  if  she  has  time.  25.  Am  I  going  to  read  or  to  write } 
26.  You  are  going  to  read  to-morrow.  27.  Does  he  go  to 
your  houae  every  day  ?  28.  He  comes  to  us  every  Wednes- 
day. 29.  At  what  hour }  30.  At  a  quarter  before  nine.  31. 
Does  he  eome  early  or  late }  32.  He  comes  at  a  quarter  after 
nine.  88*  What  do  you  aend  for }  34.  Wo  send  for  wine, 
bread,  butter,  and  eheese.  35.  What  do  you  go  for?  36.  We 
go  for  vegBtablesi  meat  and  sugar.  37.  We  want  sugar  every 
snoming* 
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The  genus  eoiuf  includes  the  dog,  the  wolf,  the  Ja^al*  and 
the  fox,  closely  assimilated  as  these  animals  are,  boih  in  ana- 
tomical structure  and  external  character.  They  have  die 
same  kinds  of  teeth ;  the  canine  teeth  being  strong,  conical, 
pointed,  and  curved  slightly  backwards;  the  incisors,  or 
eutting  teeth,  are  sia  above  and  below.  There  are  five  toes  on 
the  fore -feet,  and  four  on  the  posteriori  to  which  la  sometimes 
added  a  small  rudimentary  daw. 

The  appetite  of  these  animals  Is  decidedly  carnivorous  ^et, 
in  some  instances,  they  are  partial  to  vegetables :  thus  dogs 
will  feed  freely  on  them,  and  ue  old  lable,  in  which  Reynard 
ia  represented  as  saying  **  the  grapes  are  sour,"  when  thev 
were  out  of  his  reach,  was  founded  on  an  acquaintance  with 
this  fact.  The  chief  dependence  of  thia  tribe  of  animals  is, 
however,  the  produce  of  the  ohase,  or  the  carrion  which  ia 
thrown  in  their  way,  for  the  discovery  of  which  their  acute 
sense  of  smell  is  specify  adapted.  The  strength  of  their 
jaws  is  very  great ;  their  appetite  is  ravenous,  but  they  can 
well  endure  hunger  and  fatigue.  When  plenty  is  before  them 
they  gorge  to  repletion,  and  hide  or  bury  the  remainder  for  a 
future  time.  ThB  habits  of  c^U,  excepting  the  dog,  are  noctur- 
nal :  in  the  fox  alone  the  pupil  of  the  eye  contracts  in  a  linear 
manner ;  in  the  rest  it  is  circular. 

The  Esouimaux  dog  so  closely  resembles  the  \x'o1f  of  its 
native  wilos,  that  when  seen  at  a  little  distance  it  ia  not  easy 
to  distinguish  between  them.  In  both  the  fur  is  deep  and 
thick,  both  have  the  same  erect  ears,  the  same  breadth  ox  akuU 
between  them,  and  the  aame  aharpnesa  of  muaale ;  while,  in 
ita  native  wildis,  the  voice  of  the  Esquimaux  dog  is  not  a  bark, 
but  a  long  mrianeholy  howl.  It  has  been  sometimes  supposed 
that  the  one  is  a  domestic  variety  of  the  other ;  but  this  is  an 
etror.  The  Esquimaux  dog  hates  and  fears  the  wolf,  and  will 
only  attack  that  animal  when  impelled  by  necessity,  though  it 
will  rush  on  the  bear  with  undaunted  energy. 

The  striking  resemblance  that  subsists  between  the  Esqui- 
maux dog  and  the  wolf  is,  however,  not  more  remarkable  than 
that  whicn  subsists  between  other  varieties  of  the  dog  and  some 
wild  species  of  the  same  genus.  To  take  an  instance :  the 
Hare-Indian's  dog  has  a  long,  narrow,  and  pointed  muzzle,  erect 
sharp  ears,  and  a  bushy  tail,  only  slightly  curved  upwards. 
The  hair  is  fine  and  silky ;  in  summer  it  is  marked  with 
patches  of  greyish  black  or  slate-grey,  intermingled  with 
ahades  of  brown ;  but  it  thickens  in  winter  and  becomes  white, 
or  nearly  so.  It  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie  river 
and  of  the  Great  Bear  Lske,  and  so  nearly  does  it  resemble 
the  arctic  fox  of  its  native  regions,  that  the  one  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  wild,  and  the  other  of  the  domesticated 
race.  The  Hare-Indian's  dog  is  never  known  to  bark  in  its 
native  country,  nor  did  the  pair  of  these  animals  brought  to 
England  by  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Dr.  Richardson,  and 
placed  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society ;  but  one  bom 
there  barked  ss  loudly  as  any  European  dog  of  his  aiae  and 
age.  A  specimen  of  this  dog,  which  had  been  allowed  com- 
parative liDerty  in  the  gardens,  set  oflf  one  dav,  and  was  not 
retaken  until  he  had  given  his  pursuers  as  much  trouble  as  a 
fox  would  have  done.  The  liare- Indian's  dog  is  of  great 
value  to  the  bleak  and  dreary  regions  where  the  elk  and  rein- 
deer are  objects  of  the  chase.  It  has  not,  indeed^  sufficient 
power  to  pull  down  suck  game,  but  its  light  make  and  broad 
feet  enable  it  to  run  oter  the  snow  without  sinking,  if  the 
alightest  crust  be  formed  upon  it,  and  thus  easily  to  overtake 
the  moose  or  rein  deer,  and  keep  them  at  bay  until  the  hunters 
come  up. 

A  wUd  dog,  called  the  Dhole,  is  found  chiefly  or  vhoUy  in 
one  part  of  India  (and  even  there  only  occaaionally),  of  the 
eise  of  a  amall  greyhound;  it  haa  unosuaUy  brilliant  eyes ;  its 
body,  which  is  alender  and  deep-cheated,  is  thinly  covered 
with  a  coat  of  hair  of  a  reddish  brown  or  bay  colour ;  iu 
limbs  are  light,  compact,  atrcagi  aad  equally  calculated  for 
speed  and  power  i  and  ita  Udl  Is  dark  towards  the  extremity. 
These  dogn  are  said  to  be  perfectly  harmless,  if  unmolested. 
They  do  not  willingly  appitMch  parsons ;  but  if  they  chance 
to  meet  any  one  in  thair  aooiae,  they  discover  no  particular 
I  anxiety  to  escape.    Thay  Hew  the  baman  race  rather  as  ob- 
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nn  or  enniitT.    The  I  u  aoinia],  thw  dogi  aoij,  fttMft  Ikdl  coMom  of  imti*  li 
'  ihcy  are  >«en,  de-  |  padu,  c>i>lr  oTtrcome  ■ii]r «— i^-  bcHt  band  U  ihTmlii 

_  Ther  nu  nute.  exonrt  Ihtt  ther  Hautina  bDh  i 


cje  bdng  of  A  fldl  Uwny  i«  briglit  faton  tiit- '^ 
hai  ihi  &aad  thort  Bnul«  of  the  guMiti*' 
■ingulu  lootvneM  of  the  ikin  oe  e<*T  f'' 
Ibnjr  of  thew  duo  an  iMrad  br  tlM  Bbouu.  •" 
whm  thn  eodm  ogwa  from  tha  Him«l*;ia"*' 
Uini  to  th*  low  ooiuitIm  u  Mttaia  mwom  ** 
jeai,  to  mU  their  bonx  rjid  thor  MinL  ""I 
uiinila  remain  at  home  uid  Tigilully  (^  r* 
wocnrn  and  ths  Sock*.  Thej  are  alM  the  diM" 
of  tlntoit  CTen  coiwid«raM«  muaion  inTti^ 
All  who  dsMnbe  thrm  (peak  of  thorai^i' 
thoJT  ferflcilj',  and  their  antipathy  to  itmi^ . 
The  itild  dng  of  NepU  pteTsila  itiitiu^"' 
uliule  of  northrm  IndU,  and  evoi  ioathm*' 
trie  cout  ot  Corcmundel.  It  hontt  lU  p^y  ^ 
night  na  «cll  u  by  dajj  la  p«cki  of  fro"""' 
tpii  individual),  maintaining  the  duo  "", 
the  scent  than  b;  the  eye,  and  gcnenUy  •«"':' 
innby  dint  of  a'retifEth  and  pwaeTarant*.  ^' 
huniing,  it  bu-ki  like  the  hound,  yet  ih*^' 

fecuUar  and  equally  unlike  that  of  thieuli'^'f 
reed  nf  dogi,  and  the  orira  of  the  Jackal  •>•  '' 
fox.  In  iu  foim  and  ita  fur  tt  reaembto  tkt^Q* 
animal,  but  it  ii  larger  and  ati uuget.  Tht^* 
theae  d<'g*  make  tmoendona  Imtoc  unong  <«  P* 
of  the  hiila,  but  thii  mlichief  thay  are  uid  >*'?'' 
-    >--■■--■ ■-iBwilJbaaata.andernilir* 


large  inepnero  a  aog,  oni  tae  necK  n  uuck^. -^ 
the  whole  body  mora  ation^T  inada.  !■  ^  'T 
diih  ahaggy  hair,  •  buahy  Ml,  i»d  et«cl  («*-  ' 
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doe*  not  bilk,  but  utters  a  melanchalj  howl.  When  ft  bites, 
whether  La  fighting  or  attacking  its  pej,  it  does  not  seize  and 
keep  hold,  hut  soaps  like  a  poodle.  It  ii  Terf  detcruotiTe  when 
among  a  flock  of  aheep,  aiitsnapiatall  inita  way,  and  iti  bite 
is  so  aeTere,  that  the  wounded  almoat  inTsriably  die.  If  these 
logs  be  taken  young,  thej  may  beCrainedtalhechaeaot'eiE 
ind  kangsToos ;  but  when  domesticated,  they  remain  addiol 


royed  aereral  sheep. 

A.  disposition  is  sometimes  displayed  by  the  dog,  aa  alao  by 
the  cat,  to  abandon  the  domestic,  and  to  return  to  the  saTage 
state.  Of  this,  the  fgllowing  is  one  of  many  instances.  A  dog 
was  left  by  a  smuggling  vessel  on  the  coast  of  Noilhurobecland, 
Ending  himself  desert,  he  began  to  worry  sheep,  and  did  ec 
much  mischief  ss  to  create  considerable  alarm  in  the  lurround- 
ing  country.  Several  of  the  sheep  which  he  mangled  were  found 
alive  by  the  shepherdsj  end,  byproper  attention, 
only  recoyered,  but  had  lambs.  He  was  frequently  pursued  by 
bounds  and  greyhounds,  but  when  the  dogs  came  up  with  him, 
he  lay  down  on  bii  back,  as  if  asking  for  mercy,  and  in  that 
position  th^  never  hurt  him ;  he  therefore  continued  to  lie 
quietly  till  the  himteis  approached,  when  he  made  off  without 
being  followed  bribe  hounds,  titl  they  weie  again  excited  to 
the  pursuit,  which  always  terminated  unsuccessfully.  He  was 
one  day  pursued  fiom  Howick  to  a  distance  of  more  than 
thirty  miles,  but  returned  thither,  and  killed  a  sheep  the  same 
evening.  His  general  residence  was  upon  the  Hcigb-hill,  near 
Howick,  where  he  had  a  view  of  foui  roods  th  rt  approached 
it;  and  where,  aftermsny  fruitless  stlempts,  he  was  at  IsstBhot. 

Happily,  however,  in  numerous  instances,  man  maintains 
the  power  which  he  bas  acquired  over  the  creatures  of  this 
large  tribe,  and  renders  them  subservient  to  diSerent  purposes. 
When  our  traveller  Burchell  was  in  Africa,  a  pack  of  dogs  of 
rnrioua  description!  formed  a  part  of  his  caravan,  to  provide 
him  occasionulj  with  food,  but  more  frequently  to  defend  him 
from  robbers  and  wild  beasts.  With  great  force  he  remarks  : — 
"  While  almost  eveir  other  quadruped  fears  man  as  his  most 
formidable  enemy,  there  is  one  who  regarda  him  ai  his  com- 
psnijn,  and  follows  him  a*  his  friend.  We  must  not  mistake 
the  nature  of  the  case.  It  is  not  because  we  train  him  to  our 
use,  and  have  made  choice  of  him  in  preference  to  other  ani- 
mals, but  because  this  particnlax  ipeciea  of  animal  feels  a 
natural  desire  to  be  useful  to  man,  and  from  spontaneous  im- 

Eulse  attache*  himeelf  to  bim.  Were  it  not  so,  we  should  see 
1  Tarioua countries  an  equal  familiarity  with  other  quadrupeds, 
according  to  their  habits,  and  the  taste  or  caprices  of  different 
nations  ;  but  eveijwhere  it  is  the  dog  only  that  takes  delight 
in  associating  with  us,  and  in  sharing  our  abode.  It  is  he 
who  knows  us  personally,  watches  over  us,  and  warns  us  of 
danger.  It  is  impossible  not  for  the  naturalist  to  feel  a  con- 
-viction  that  this  friendship  between  creatures  so  different&om 
each  other  most  be  the  result  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  nor  can 
the  humane  and  feeling  mind  avoid  the  belief  that  kindness 
'  *o  theae  animals,  from  which  he  derives  continued  and  etaea- 
tial  oBiistance,  is  poit  of  the  moral  duty  of  man. 

"  Often  in  thesdeaceof  Ae  night,  when  all  my  people  have 
been  fast  asleep  around  the  Bre,  have  I  stood  to  contemplate 
thrae  faithful  animals  watching  by  their  side,  and  have  learned 
to  esteem  them  for  their  social  inclination  towards  mankind. 
When  wandering  over  pathless  deserts,  oppressed  with  vexa- 
tion and  distress  at  the  conduct  of  my  own  men,  I  have  turned 
to  these  as  my  only  friends,  and  felt  bow  much  inferior  to 
them  was  man  when  actuated  only  by  selfish  views." 

And  so  he  is,  it  may  be  added,  in  other  ciroamstances.  It 
has  been  justly  observed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott:  — "The 
Almighty,  who  gave  the   do^  to  be  the  companion  of  our 


falsehood.  You  may  bribe  a  soldier  to  slaj  a  man  with  hii 
■word,  or  a  wilnets  to  take  awa^  life  by  tUsa  aceusMion,  but 
you  eannot  make  a  hound  tear  his  benefactor.  He  is  the  friend 
of  maa,  lave  wbeit  man  iustljr  incurs  hii  enmity," 
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Plants  bearing  flowers  with  J^our  StsmeBS. 
Obses  I.  HONOoTKt*.  One  PitliL 
Tub  teazle  is  a  plant  which  is  probably  not  a  native  of  thia 
country,  but  like  canary- grass,  woad,  and  some  othen,  woa 
originally  introduced  by  some  of  the  numerous  foreign  aitisani 
who  have  at  various  times  found  an  asylum  or  been  encouraged 
to  settle  in  England.  It  has  been  essential,  and  slill  is,  to 
OUT  woollen  manufactures.  The  teaale  is  cultivated  in  some  of 
thaslrongclaylandsofWUts,  Essex,  QIouc  ester,  and  S 


It  throws  up  its  buds  in  July  and  August,  and  theM  are  ent 
from  the  plant  by  hand,  and  then  fastened  to  poles  for 
drying.    When  dry  they  are  picked  and  soited  into  bundle* 

The  teazle  affords  a  striking  and  rare  instance  of  a  natural 
production  being  applied  to  mechanical  purposes  in  the  actual 
state  in  which  it  is  produced.  It  is  used  to  draw  out  the  ends 
of  the  wool  &om  the  manufactured  cloth,  so  as  to  bring  a 
regular  pile  or  nap  upon  the  surface,  free  from  twistings  and 
knottinin,  and  to  comb  off  the  coarse  snd  loose  parta  of  the 
wool.  The  head  of  the  true  teaale  is  composed  of  incorporated 
n,  each  separated  by  a  long,  rigid,  chaffy  substance,  the 
nating  point  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  fine  hook.  Many 
of  these  heaib  are  fixed  in  a  frame  ;  and  with  this  the  surface  of 
the  cloth  is  teased  or  brushed,  until  all  the  ends  are  drawn  out, 
the  loose  parts  combed  off,  and  the  cloth  ceases  to  impede  the 
free  passage  of  the  wheel,  or  frame,  of  teazles.  Should  the 
hook  of  ihe  chaff,  when  in  use,  become  fixed  in  a  knot,  or  find 
sufficient  resistance,  it  breaks,  without  injuring  or  contending 
with  the  cloth,  and  care  is  taken  by  successive  applications  to 
draw  the  impediment  out.  In  this  consists  its  manifest  supe- 
riority. All  mechanical  inventions,  previously  employed, 
offered  resistance  to  the  knot ;  and,  instead  of  yielding  or 
breaking,  as  the  teazle  does,  resisted  and  lore  out  the  knot, 
making  a  hole,  or  injuring  the  surface.  The  ^Unt,  thus  em- 
ployed, is  called  the  "  fuller's  teszle,"  and  is  dltUnguiahed 
from  the  "  small,"  and  the  "  wild  lesile." 

In  the  month  of  July  the  several  kinds  of  scabious  are  pretty 
ind  common  fioweis.  The  field  scabious  is  very  frequenton 
dry  fields,  and  has  large  convex  beads  of  flowers,  of  a  beautiful 
purnlish-lilac.  The  devil's-bit  BCabious  gron^  in  meadow 
lands,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  abrupt  root,  which  seems  as  if 
it  had  been  hitlen  off.  "  Old  fantastic  charmers  report," 
aaya  Gerard,  "  that  the  devil  did  hile  it  lor  envy,  became  it  ii 
an  herb  which  hath  so  many  good  virtuei,  end  is  so  beneficial  to 
mnnkind,"    It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  not  jel  expUtaetl, 
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then  ■  hari.        Of  the  m«dder  tha«  an  wreral  Tirietiii.    TbeScldadl^rr 
lund  m  the    ^h  ■  iBall  root,  aamarooi  (praadinc  ■ 

whorl,  BBd  pala  purpluh-blne  dowen. 

»  of  imall    ^  tkllow  AeltU,  Sowering  &om  Hif  to  joij.    lu  prniR 

iBf,  tround    notof  the  cnlti*atad  plant  li  anciulTclj  OKdMindln 

intlna,   but    MUS.    It  ncldi  coloun  of  th*  gtcatcM  pfminain,  ml  i 

•MplojMt  wr  dyisi  linsn  and  oMtoa  t«d.    It  ■■  iln  m^bwi 

ia  calico  pfintinf,  and  in  aakins  naddec  laka. 

W«lu*a  Ava  wild  apecica  of  plant^ ;  ontof^Bolna- 
nan  ia  tlM  broad-laaTM  kind,  tna  (naler  plaBtam.  llit  arii 
of  which  ara  ao  f^oeotl;  siroi  to  cage-bitdi.  The  Ism^ 
thia  apeeiaa  an  often  applied  to  woiuda.  The  Hi^b 
--"  -'-  ■'^-  "---ling   plant.      The  ribwiwt  plaatua  bmcu 

,, r  maadavi  and  paitnrea,  BawniK  ID.' lii 

fanner,  doling  Juna  and  JmIj,    and  indicating  i^mn  C 

'  I,  a  di)  aoil.     Wben  it  growi  anong  griM,  in  Im 

a  coniiderabla  height,  but  the;  ara  ihortci,  bnue 

ireading,  and  KHneiimca  of  a  aQfrny  hue,  cb  km 

rhe  WvUh  call  another  iiMKiea.  eomnoB  in  w  ■•■ 

coatta,  the  "  Suei- producing,"  fh>m  ita  being  nnch  rIii^'4  tr 

ahaep.    Thia  plant  floweia  at  the  lime  alnadj  nadtatd, 

TarkaoniA. 

Tbt  holl7— tho  poBd-waada— tha   tMad-gnM-tb  p«- 

wona — and  a  (aw  Olhar  cpooiaB  of  planta,  aia  haii  i>  i^ 

CLASS  T— PBNTUfD&IA. 
Plaota  brailnii  lowtn  oith  Fir*  Sumtm. 
Onvaal.    Moaoonru.     Oii4  PiM. 
There  are  four  fcinda  of  gromwaU.    Tlf  con  poaai-i  . 
plant  about  a  foot  high,  with  narrow-poin^  letm  c  '-"•   I 
wirh  white  hur*  and  Tery  hard  iirde.  i*,  in  thamonil'  <-'-'' 
Tcrj  general  in  tha  com  Aalda  and  waele  plaoea.  Ttw  ao'  '■• 
at  purple  gram  wall  la  rare,  growing  in  roouBtaioou  tod*  '-' 
paaium  In  Walaa  and  tha  aouth  tJ  England,  mita*"^:- 
April  and  If  ay.    The  ecmnon  gromwell  gnm  iaditfn'  -' 
pIifMa,  and  lloweta  in  Ma;  ;  liul  ia  not  oommoa.  Bi'^''^ 
denoiea.     The  aea  grmnwell  floweta  in  lulj  uti  i'tff 

KwB  on  graTelly  Ir — ' —  —  "'■- ' '-  '•■•"*- 
fland,  in  Ireland, 

The  comfrej,  a  Tcr, .  ___  __  , ,  

chieBj  oil  the  banka  of  nTcri  oc  othai  Moiet  giDucdi.  - 
\ir%n  ciuxen  of  j^lkiwiah-whila  droiqiing  belli.  A<i~  ' 
baa  purple  fl»«rrf .  Tha  roogb  foliage  ia  epDIted  lil'  ~ 
limn  of  anrniiU,  and  henca  it  wai  auppoacd  that  it  •-'  - 
let. ded  to  heal  pulmonary  complainta  The  roota  ate  I'u 
•nd  niuciliigini>ui>,  and  aia  lirquently  lued  bf  TUliff  ■ 
Liiuaha.  The  tuberotu  comfrajp,  rare  in  England  t>D[  Ct-' 
in  Scotland,  growi  on  tha  buika  of  rieert  and  ditchn- ' 
Diiwen  in  Julf .  The  Aawcn  art  drotqiing,  of  t  I''-' 
■rhile,  and  tinned  with  grren. 

In  Uajr,  the  email  buglna,  with  lu  bright  blue  to'f  ■ 
lilt  unrommon  on  hedge-baoka  and  in  oom  tiridt-  '' '  ' 
■f  ■pTeral  rouiih-lraTed  plinla,  which  Idoom  at  the  u"" ' 

IT'ip  hair*  on  iie  learea  are  ver^  etning  and  (harp,  end  »' 
!•  Bpsied  on  a  white  tubercle.     In  floweta  are  mi*^"- " 
The  rooi 


n  but 


Di*  contain  a  sraal  quwiiET  °<  '' 
liiilej  but  m  China,  where  li' I' 


,  ...,. , ni|iorlant  tr. , 

The  tippr'i  bugloM  growi  on  tha  chalky  hiC  tli'  t*-*' 
Hill,  the  heap  of  rubbiih.  and  too  frequently  od  die '  ~ 
■•iida.     Alluding  u>  ita  being  found  in  barren  place*  ■""  ~ 

"  Bar*  poppiei,  aoitdlDg,  mock  tha  hope*  of  teil— 
Beta  the  blu*  bugloai  pilnia  the  airrile  loiL" 
It  flnwera  in  June,  and  then  appean  In  ainjiular  beaon  - 
rkly,  howeTiT,  i>  ita  foliage  lAaei  with  rnfklef.  i)o<'T 
donkey,  accuiiumcd  t.)  biowae  on  the  thialle  lopi.  ^^ 
from  ill  apiny  leaie*  and  iiGnu  ;  and  when  the  beet  7*°^. 
their  flight,  to  euck  the  honey  bom.  ita  rich  blue  beW.  ^_ 
delicate  winga  arc  torn  before  they 
Tlie  a<[iiculluri)         '"      '    ' "       ' 

moat  beautiful!...,,  „...„j  — , . .  —  , 

with  it!  floon.    It  ii  lingular  that  the   Spaniard  u'  <f 
frrnchman.  aa  w«U  aa  ourielTea,  connect  with  tfcii  pl*""^ 
i.m...  .,t  thr  Tip^r.     TheipoHeaetcra,h"WeTW.rw*n'bl« 
akinof  a  tnaka,  tad  tbaae«daarGeachlike  aiipcr'ibeid'' 


ftom  tH!^ 


•  arc  torn  before  they  tan  eacape  ROD  tM  T^ 
iriata  o(  Ca[i> bridge  have  remarked  ihit  iUFT^ 
ileTsry  third  year,  when  the  flelda  •'■fl''"'j!i 
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to  thi«  the  fancy  must  be  traced,  as  well  as  that  which  led  to 
the  notion  that  the  plant  was  deaigned  to  heal  the  bite  of  that 
reptile. 

The  borage  grows  in  waate  ground,  near  houses,  and  flowers 
in  June  and  July.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  blue.  The 
whole  plant  is  coyered  with  yery  pungent  bristles.  Some 
Bingulir  facu  have  been  discovered  in  reference  to  this  plant. 
Thus,  if  a  decocfionof  iis  leaves  be  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and 
kept  for  some  days,  it  yields  salt  crystals,  partly  in  the  forms  of 
needlei,  and  partly  cubical  j  the  needles  are  proved  to  be  ]per- 


in  consequence,  sometimes  an  ingredient  of  match-paper 

The  pnmrose  varies  in  colour,  from  the  common  pale  aul- 
phur-yellow  to  white,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  bright  yellow 
and  purple  on  the  other.    Clare  exclaimed,  as  he  gazed  upon 

it,- 

"  How  mnob  thy  presence  besntiilei  the  ground : 
How  sweet  thy  modest  anaffected  pride 
Qlows  on  the  sonny  bank  and  wood's  warm  dde  I 
And  when  thy  fairy  flowers,  in  granps,  are  found, 
The  school  boy  roam*  enehantingly  along. 
Flacking  the  fkirest  with  a  nade  delight ; 
While  the  meek  shepherd  stops  his  simpte  song, 
Tb  gaae  a  moment  oo  the  pleasing  sight, 
O'eijoyed  to  see  the  flowers  that  truly  bring 
The  welcome  news  of  sweet  ntwning  spring  1" 

The  primrose  is  In  its  greatest  beauty  in  May,  but  occasional 
plants  may  be  found  in  flower  from  Michaelmas,  and  even 
throughout  the  winter.  But  the  number  of  plants  in  this  order 
are  far  too  numerous  to  be  now  described ;  including,  as  it 
does,  the  ibrget-me-not,  the  pimpernel,  known  as  the  poor 
man's  weather-glass,  the  wild  convolvuluses,  the  bell  flowers, 
the  violets,  the  nightshades,  the  honeysuckles,  the  ciirrants, 
the  ivy,  and  the  large  class  of  umbelliferous  planU,of  which  the 
cowparsley  and  hemlock  are  examples ;  and  therefore  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  specimens  already  given.  Very 
numerous,  too,  are  the  plants  which  are  ranged  under  the  five 
following  ordert  of  the  same  class ;  but  for  these  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  works  on  botany,  particularly  that  of 
Withering,  condensed  by  Macgillivray. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH.— No.  HI. 
By  John  R.  Bxarb,  B.D. 

SIMPLE    PEOPOSITIONS. 
Alfred  rt«uk. 
two  words  form  what  is  called  a  proposition;   they 


Thesb  two  words  lorm  wnat  is 

form  a  simple  proposition.  Proposition  is  a  word  of  Latin 
origin,  signifying  something  that  is  put  before  you.  As  being 
something  that  is  put  before  you,  it  is  a  statement ;  it  is  a 
statement  of  a  fact  or  a  thought ;  a  Ktatement  of  something  in 
the  mind,  or  something  out  of  the  mind.  Here  the  statement 
is  that  Aifred  r$ada.  Such  a  statement  is  also  termed  a  sen- 
tence. Sentence  is  also  from  the  Latin,  and  signifies  a  form 
of  words  comprising  a  thought  or  sentiment.  These  words, 
then, — namely,  sentence,  proposition,  and  statement,  have  the 
same  signification ;  and  Uiey  each  denote  an  utterance,  the 
-utterance  of  a  fact,  an  idea,  an  emotion.  Observe  that  both 
-wordf^  are  essential  to  the  proposition.  Take  auay  Alfred^  you 
then  have  rtud*^  but  rt  adM\%  no  prciposition  ;  for  nothing  ie>  stated. 
Take  away  rftuff,  you  leave  Alfred  \  but  Alfred  by  itself  says 
nothing,  makes  no  statement,  and  therefore  forms  no  proposition 
or  sentence.  The  two  words  must  concur  to  make  a  proposition. 
Xf  BO,  less  than  two  words  do  not  make  a  proposition ;  and  a 
proposition  or  sentence  may  consist  of  not  more  than  two 
vronis. 

In  these  simple  statements  you  have  in  the  germ  the  substance 
of  the  doctrine  of  sentences.  If  you  understand  what  J  have  now 
said,  you  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  thorough  acquaintance 
-with  languase  in  general,  and  with  the  English  language  in 
particular ;  for  to  a  form  of  words  similar  in  simplicity  to  that 
■vvhich  stands  at  the  head  of  this  lesson,  is  all  speech  reducible ; 
and  that  model  presents  the  germ  out  of  which  are  evolved  the 
long  and  involved  sentences  of  our  old  English  divines,  and 


the  full  and  lofty  eloquence  ef  Milton's  immortal  essay  on 
behalf  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.      • 

The  sentence,  as  it  stands,  is  what  is  called  an  affirmative 
proposition  5  that  is,  it  affirms  or  declares  something ;  it  affirms 
or  declares  that  Alfrtd  readt.  The  term  affirmative  is  used  in 
opposition  to  the  term  negative.  Negadve  propo^idons  are 
those  If  which  something  is  denied.  An  affirmative  mar 
become  a  negative  proposition  by  the  introduction  of  the  adverb 
not;  thus,  Alfred  reads  not.  In  English  it  is  more  common  to 
employ  also  the  emphatic  Aw,  as  Alfred  doe»  not  read.  You 
thus  see  that  the  words  doet  (do,  or  do§t,  as  may  be  requu-ed) 
and  not  convert  an  affirmative  into  a  negative  proposition. 
Sentences  in  which  a  question  is  asked  we  term  interrogative ; 
as,  does  Alfred  readi  Here  by  the  help  of  the  emphatic  form 
doett  and  the  inversion  of  the  terms  doee  and  Alfred^  we  make 
an  affirmative  into  an  interrogative  Bentence.  If  into  this  last 
sentence  we  introduce  the  negative  nol,  we  have  an  interroga- 
tive negative  sentence,  9a  doee  not  Alfred  re^f  We  put  these 
four  forma  of  a  proposition  together. 

Forks  ov  a.  Pbopositiok. 

1.  AffiffiuMot  Alflred  reads. 

9.  JVc^dNee  Alfieil  does  not  read. 

%.  hdeiTogalUeo  Does  AUIred  read  T 

A.  bderrogatioe  NegathM  Does  AUked  not  rsadr 

You  thus  sec  an  example  of  the  ease  and  extent  with  which 
the  original  form  may  be  (Ranged  and  multiplied.  The  pro- 
position, Alfred  reads,  is  a  simple  proposition.  Propositions  are 
either  simple  or  compound.  Compound  propositions  are  made 
up  of  two  or  more  simple  propositions.  Of  compound  proposi- 
tions I  shall  speah  hi  detail  hereafter.  Here  only  a  few  words 
may  be  allowed  in  order  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  a  simple 
proposition.  If  I  were  to  say,  JFhen  Alfred  reade,  he  is  Hsiened 
to^  1  should  employ  a  compound  proposition.  In  these  words 
there  are  two  statements,  and  consequently  two  sentences. 
These  two  statemente  are,  Alfred  reads,  and  Alfred  is^istenad  to. 
The  two  statements,  unitecf  by  the  term  when,  constitute  a 
compound  sentence.  In  one  form,  at  least,  a  compound  pro- 
position may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  simple  proposition; 
namely,  in  Mb^ Alfred  reads  and  icrites.  Here,  in  reality,  we 
have  a  compound  sentence,  for  when  analysed,  these  words 
are  equivalent  to  these  two  statements, -4(^»rfrMA,  and  Alfred 
iorites.  There  being  in  the  sentence  these  two  statements,  thQ 
proposition  is  compound. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  two  words  in  their  own  individual  cha- 
racter—-^J^rsrf  reads.    The  first  obviously  represents  a  person, 
the  second  as  clearly  represents  an  act.    Now,  in  grammar, 
words  which  represent  persons  and  thines,  are  called  nowts; 
and  words  which  represent  acts,  are  called  verbs.    Noun  is  a 
Latin  term,  and  signifies  name ;  hence  you  see  the  noun  is  the 
name  of  any  person  or  thing ;  and  were  we  as  vrise  as  were  the 
Lstins,  we  should  not  employ  a  foreign  word,  but  call  nouns 
simply  names.    Thus  Alfred  is  the  name  of  a  person.    Book, 
also,  is  a  name ;  so  is  house ;  so  is  pen ;  so  is  paper ;  these  are 
each  the  name  or  vocal  sign  by  which  Englishmen  distinguish 
and  agree  to  caU  these  objects  severally.    Nor  is  there  any 
mastery  in  the  term  vocal.    Here,  too,  we  have  a  Latin  term 
which  signifies  simply  word.     With  the  Latins  the  verb  was 
the  word ;  that  is,  the  chief  word  in  a  sentence.    By  us  the 
verb  might  be  termed  the  word.    Had  English  grammarians 
employed  as  their  scientific  terms,  words  of  Saxon  origin, 
the  study  of  English  grammar  would  have  been  very  easy. 
We    shall    endeavour    to    simplify    it,    by    trsnslating    the 
Latin     terms,    unhappily    now   become    indispensable,    into 
their  English  equivalents.    That  the  verb  is  the  word,  the 
chief    word    of   a    sentence,    you   may  learn    by    reflecting 
on  the  proposition,  Alfred  reads.      It  is  reads,  you  see,  that 
forms  the  very  essence  of  the  statement      Seads,  too,  distin- 
guishes this  statement  from  other  statements,  as  Alfred  runs, 
Alfred  sings.    Look  back  on  the  seversd  instances  of  proposi- 
tions I  have  given,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
quality  in  which  they  all  agree.     They  have  a  common  qua« 
lity.     That  quality  is  averment.     They  all  aver  or  declare 
something.  This  they  do  by  means  of  their  verbs.  Accordingly, 
averment  is  the  essential  quality  of  the  verb.    Every  verb  is  a 
word  which  makes  an  averment.     Here,  then,  we  learn  that 
the  noun  names,  and  the  verb  aiders.     By  these  tokens  may  all 
nouns  and  all  verbs  be  known.     Whatever  matMs  is  a  noun; 
whateyer  avers  is  a  verb.     Choir  is  a  notin»  beeatue  it  u  tha 
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reads, 
readi. 


name  of  an  object ;  itmuts  'a  a  yerh,  because  it  aTera  or  declarea 
something  of  chair;  and  the  onion  of  the  two,  as  chair  standt, 
forms  a  proposition. 

Sentences,  then,  in  their  simplest  form,  consist  of  a  noun 
and  a  Terb.  A  noun  and  a  verb  are  indispensable.  Whatever 
more  you  may  have,  yon  cannot  have  anything  leas  than  a 
noun  and  a  verb  in  a  sentence  or  proposition.  As  a  substitute 
for  the  noun,  you  may  have  a  pronoun.  Pronoun,  again,  is  a 
word  of  Latin  origin,  signifying  a  word  which  stands  mtUad  of 
a  noun.  Thus  we  may  put  the  pronoun  he  instead  of  Alfred; 
e.g.  (Latin,  exempli  gratiH ;  that  is,  for  example)  : 

Aifred  reada 

Me       reads 

where  he  holds  the  place  of  Aifred,  We  must  accordingly 
qualify  our  statement,  and  say  that  sentences,  in  their  simplest 
form,  consist  of  a  rerb  and  a  noun  or  pronoun.  One  or  two 
other  qu^ifications  mi^ht  be  stated ;  but  here,  at  least,  inatead 
of  entering  into  them,  it  will  be  better  to  put  the  statement  in 
its  most  general  form,  a  form  in  which  it  will  embrace  all 
particular  cases,  and  render  qualification  unnecessary.  I  say, 
then,  that  in  every  sentence  there  must  be  a  *ub|ect  and  a 
verb.  I  have  thus  set  before  vou  a  new  term.  That  term  I 
must  explain.  Sub^eet  is  a  Latin  word,  and  denotes  that 
which  receives,  that  which  Uee  itwiS«r,  is  liable  or  exposed  to ;  from 
sub,  inufer,  and  jacio,  7  throwt  J  place;  in  the  passive,  I  lie. 
Accordingly,  the  subiect  of  a  proposition  is  that  to  which  the 
aetion  declared  in  the  verb,  is  ascribed.  Hence,  the  subject 
of  a  proposition  is  the  agent,  the  aetor,  the  doer.  The  subject 
of  a  proposition  answers  to  the  question  who  ?  or  what }  as, 
who  reaos  ?  Answer ;  Alfred  reaos.  The  term  subiect  is  used 
with  special  reference  to  the  corresponding  term,  preoicate.  The 
^eiicate  of  a  proposition  is  that  which  ie  attrikuted  to  the  sub- 
ject. What  is  attributed  in  our  model  sentence  ?  This, 
namaly,  that  Alfred  reade,  '*  Beads,"  then,  is  here  the  predi- 
cate, or  that  which  is  ascribed  to,  or  asserted  of  Alfred. 
Hence  you  see  the  propriety  of  the  term  subject,  sine** Alfred 
is  subject  to  the  averment  that  he  reads.  Now,  in  the  gram- 
matical construction  of  the  sentence,  it  matters  not  whether 
you  say,  Alfred  reade,  or  he  reade.  In  both  cases  you  have  a 
subject  and  verb,  or  predicate ;  and  consequently  you  have  a 
complete  enunciation  of  thought,  or  a  perfect  sentence. 

The  sentence  thus  analysed  and  explained  may  be  set  forth 
in  this  form : — 

aiddt^, 

Alfred 
He 

As  the  subject  undergoes  a  change  by  passing,  when  neces- 
sary, into  he,  so  may  the  predicate  be  modified.  Listead  of  a 
predicate  in  one  word,  you  may  have  a  predicate  in  two  words, 
by  substituting  a  verb  and  an  adjective ;  as, 

Alfred  4^  pood. 

Another  new  term  demands  another  explanation.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  adjective  ?  Adjeetiee  in  Latin  signifies  that 
which  ie  added  to,  or  thrown  to  (ad,  to ;  and  jacio,  /  Mroto).  To 
what  are  adjectives  thrown  or  added  ?  To  nouns,  as  in  this 
instance.  Adjectives,  therefore,  in  their  very  nature,  caimot 
stand  alone.  They  perform  their  office  in  bong  added  to  or 
connected  with  nouns.  They  are  coimected  with  nouns  in 
order  to  qualify  the  meaning  of  those  nouns,  and  to  answer  to 
the  question  of  what  kind?  What  kind  of  a  boy  is  Alfred? 
Answer,  ••  he  is  a  good  boy."  An  adjective,  then,  is  an  epiUiet, 
(a  Greek  word,  which  denotes  that  which  is  attributed  to  a 
noun  or  a  penon);  e.g.,  green  fields,  tatt  men,  hard  rocks, 
where  green,  tall,  and  hard  are  epithets,  or  adjective;  inasmuch  as 
they  assign  the  quality  of  their  several  subjecU.  Now,  what 
we  call  qualities,  we  call  also  attributes.  The  attrHmtee  of  a 
body  are  its  qualities.  Attribute  is  a  word  from  the  Latin, 
denoting  that  which  is  attriSuted  or  ascribed  to  an  object. 
Adjectives,  therefore,  describe  the  qualities  or  attributes  of 
the  persons  or  things  they  are  connected  with.  In  the  instance 
given  aboTe,  good  is  the  attribute  of  the  proposition ;  thus, 

A4M-  AUrOmU. 

Alfred  la  good. 

But  this  explanation  leaves  is  unexplained.  The  word  ie  on 
reflection  you  will  recognise  as  a  verb,  seeing  that  it  avers ; 
for  It  avers  or  declarea  that  Alfr^  ie  good.  By  comparing 
together  the  two  forms— .  '         ''       ^ 


Stdd^et,  Preiioate. 

Alfred  reads. 

Alfred  Is  good. 

You  observe  that  reade  and  ie  good  hold  ^e  same  place  and 
perform  the  same  function  in  the  two  propositions.  They  in 
each  case  form  the  predicate  of  the  sentence.  The  predicate 
is  that  which  is  predicated,  declared,  or  averred  of  the  etdjed 
of  a  proposition.  In  the  former  instance,  reade  is  that  which 
is  averred ;  in  the  latter,  ie  good  is  that  which  is  averred. 
Mark,  that  neither  w  nor  good  alone  forms  ^e  predicate,  for 
what  is  asserted  is  not  that  Alfred  »,— that  is,  exiete,  but  that  he 
is  good.  Accordingly,  the  predicate  here  consists  of  two  words, — 
namely,  ie  good ;  but  in  the  former  example,  it  consists  of  merely 
one  word, — that  is,  reade.  Of  these  two  words,  good  we  have 
seen  is  the  attribute.  It  remains  to  state  that  the  word  if  forma 
what  is  called  the  eepula,  a  liStin  term  which  may  here  be 
rendered  Unk.  The  term  describes  iU  office.  The  word  ie  in  the 
sentence  linke  the  subject  with  the  predicate.  The  whole  may 
be  exhibited  thus : — 


Sa^fect. 
Alfred 


Fredioale. 
reads 


CopakL   Attribide, 
Alfred  is  good 

By  ordinary  grammariana  what  we  have  termed  the  subject, 
is  caUed^  the  nominative  case.  The  employment  of  such  a  term 
is  objectionable,  for  it  is  incorrect  by  not  being  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive. Take,  for  instance,  the  propoaition,  to  ride  ie 
healthful.  To  ride  is  the  subject  of  the  propoaition,  and  the 
subject,  therefore,  to  the  verb  is.  But  is  to  ride  a  nominative 
case  ?  Ask  the  grammariana,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
the  infinitive  mood  of  the  verb  ride.  If  an  infinitive  mood,  it 
is  not  a  nominative  case.  Cases  pertain  to  nouns,  moods  to 
verba. 

But  here,  we  meet  with  an  instance  of  the  complexity  and 
obscurity  that  have  been  brought  into  English  grammar  by  at- 
tachment to  Latin  forms.  Our  nouns  in  Uieir  actual  condition 
have  but  one  case,  the  genitive;  or,  if  the  nominative  be  allowed 
to  be  a  case,  then  two  cases  are  the  utmost  that  our  nouna  can 
be  said  to  have.  Why  should  more  be  assigned  to  them  }  It 
may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  what  is  called  the  nomina- 
tive can  be  properly  termed  a  case,  for  it  differs  from  the  Latin 
nominative,  which  is  formed  from  a  stem  common  to  all  the 
cases  through  which  the  noun  passes ;  whereas  in  English,  the 
nominative  is  the  stem  itself.  However  this  may  be,  in  Eng- 
lish, nouns  now  possess  no  more  than  two  cases.  This  fact 
is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  allegation  that  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  mother  of  the  English,  has  several  cases.  It  is  with  the 
daughter,  not  with  the  moUier  that  we  are  here  concerned. 
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LESSONS    IN   LATIN.— No.  XL 
By  John  R.  Bbabb,  D.D. 

RELATIVE  AND  INTERROGATIVE  PRONOCNS. 

Relatire — Qui,  qaae,  quod,  who  or  which.     iDtcmgatire— Quis,  qoae, 

foid  ?  who  or  tvMcA  t 

Relative. 
Singular. 
Cases.  M.  r. 

Mom.  qol,  who  quae,  who 

Gen.  oUbs,  whoee  c^jas,  ioHom 

Dat.  eni,  to  whom  eni,  to  whom 

Ace.  qnem,  whom  quam.  whom 

AbL  quo,  bg  whom  qua,  by  whom 

PUuxU, 
Norn.  qui,  tribo  qoae,  who 

Ocn.  quorum,  whose  qoamra,  whoee 

Dat.  qoibos,  to  whom  quiboa,  to  teiwm 

Acq.  quos,  whom  quas,  tcAom 

AbL  quibos,  by  whom  quibus,  bg  whom 

Intbkbooativb. 

Singular. 

Kom.         quia  ?  quut  ?  before  a  noim,    quid  ?  befbre  « 

qaaer  noun,  quod  f 

G«n.  cujos  ?  ciutts  ?  ciOqs  ' 

Dat.  cni?  cui?  ooi? 

Aoc.  quem?  quam?  quid? 

Abl-  (^oo?  ^^"^  coo? 


». 
qu9d«  wlltjcft 
c^jos,  q^  wMdk 
eni,  to 
quod, 
qjia.hg  which 

quae,  loMrA 
quonim«qr»Mc4 
qaibus«  to  whkk 
quae,  which 
quibtts,  bff  which 
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Plural. 


Kom. 

qui? 

quae? 

quae? 

Oen. 

qaonim  f 

quAram? 

quoram? 

Itat. 

qaibaf  ? 

qnibiM  ? 

quibns  ? 

Aoe. 

qnos? 

qoaa? 

queP 

Abl. 

qoibtti? 

quibns? 

quibua? 

The  preposition  cum  is  sometimes  set  after  the  pronoun ;  as, 
quocnm,  quacum,  quibutoum,  with  whomf  with  which, 

Quis  is  repeated  so  as  to  furm  the  compound  pronoun  quis- 
quisi  whotoever.  In  this  case,  both  parts  are  aedined  thus, 
quisquis,  m. ;  quaequae,  f. ;  quicquid,  n.  When  the  neuter  is 
used  as  a  substantiye  it  is  generally  written  quidquid.  Take 
as  instances :  quoquo  modo  res  habet,  in  whatever  way  the 
thing  it:  quicquid  id  est,  whatever  that  ie.  In  quieunque, 
whotoever,  the  qui  is  declined,  and  to  its  parts  cunque  is  added, 
as  cujuscunque,  quodcunque,  &c.* 

VOCABULA&T. 

Ciritas,  itii,  f.  the  itate;  lex,  legis,  f.  a  law  (E.  R.  legal) ;  mors, 
mortis,  f.  death  (E.  R.  tnorial);  Justus,  a,  um,yta^;  makficus,  a, 
um,  wicked,  as  a  noun,  an  evil-doer;  probus,  a,  wmf  good^  kind 
(E.  R.of'obitg ) ;  sanctus,  a,  um,  holg  (B.  R.  sanetitjf);  mitis,  e, 
mild  (E.  R.  mitigate) ;  euro  1,  /  care  for,  take  care  of  (B.  R.  a 
cure);  devasto  1,  /  lay  watte,  devattaie;  guberno  1,  /  govern; 
honoro  1, 1  honour  ;  gero  2, 1  carry  (E.  B„gettation)  ;  saccurro  3, 
/  hatten  to  aid,  J  tuceour;  ezaudio  4,  1  hear  the  requett  of: 
ardenter,  adr.  ardently,  glowingly  (£.  R.  ardent);  tibi  placet, 
thou  art  pleated, 

EXBROISBS. — ^La.TIM-EN0L18B. 

Kez  qui  eivitatem  gmbemat,  eiTium  salutcm,  curare  debet ;  regi 
«njus  imperium  mite  et  juatum  est,  omnes  citcs  libenter  parent ; 
regem  eui  leges  sunt  sanotae,  elTss  colunt;  felia  est  rex  quem 
omnes  elves  amant ;  O  rex  qui  eivitatem  nostram  gubernas,  tibi 
placet  honorare  bonos  cives,  terrere  maleficos,  suceurrere  miseiis, 
ezaudire  probos. 

Enolish-Latik. 

^  Kings  who  govern  states  must  care  for  the  safetj  of  all  the 
citixens:  good  men  willlDgly  obey  kings  whose  government  is 
mild  and  just;  kinss  whose  laws  are  holy  are  willingly  obeyed  by 

good  citizens ;  the  Kings  are  happy  who  are  dear  to  their  citizens ; 
>  kings  who  rule  our  states,  ve  ought  to  honour  a  good  and  great 
man;  O  Ood,  we  worship  thee  who  art  pleased  to  succour  the 
wretched;  the  enemies  with  whom  you  contend  lay  waste  your 
country. 

YOOABULART. 

Luseinia,  ae,  f.  a  ntghHagaUf  peccatum,  i,  n.  a  tins  opinio,  dnis,  f. 
on  opinion ;  Veritas,  4tis,  f.  tndh  (E.  R.  verity) ;  honestus,  a,  um, 
henouretie  ( B.  R.  hmeaty) ;  faltus,  a,  um,  Jitltes  ingratup,  a,  um, 
wUhan/if%d  (E.  R.  ingratiktde) ;  utilis,  e,  tis^  (B.  R.  utUUy) ;  am- 
bulo  1,  Iwalkabroad;  cogito  1, 1  think;  excrucio  1,  /  torture  (E.  R. 
excruciate,  from  crux,  a  eroet) ;  repugoo  1,  /  Jfght  againet ;  (E.  R. 
repugnaneCt  pugUitt) ;  habeo  2,  /  h€we ;  mehabeo,  /  have  tnyte^{t\i9X 
is,  ^fi  a  eertam  condition)  I  am ;  ago  3,  J  drive,  I  do ;  quaero  3,  Iteek; 
curro  3,  Jrvn,patt  away ;  iadulgeo  2, 1  am  lenient  to  {&.  R.indalge). 

EZSRCISES. — IiATIN-EKOLISK. 

Quis  me  vocat  ?  quid  agis,  mi  amice  ?  quis  scribit  has  litteras  ? 
(^uid  cogitas?  quid  ago?  cur  me  excrucio?  quie  amicitia  est 
inter  ingratos  ?  quod  carmen  legis  ?  quis  homo  venit  ?  quis  poeta 
dulcior  est  quam  Homer  us  ?  cuius  vox  suavior  eat  quam  vox 
luscinise  ?  quibus  peccatis  facillime  iodulgemus  ?  quicquid  est 
honeatum,  idem  est  utile ;  quicquid  vides,  currit  cum  tempore ; 
quoquo  modo  res  seee  habet,  ego  sententiam  meam  defendo; 
quaecunque  opinio  veriutl  repugnat,  falsa  est. 

Enolibh-Latix. 
What  dost  thou  sav  ?  who  is  that  man  ?  who  is  that  woman  ? 
with  whom  does  thy  friend  walk  ?  whom  seekest  thou  ?  xThat  book 
doit  thou  read  ?  to  whom  dost  thou  write  this  letter  ?  however  the 
things  are  (Aofier^,  Ste.  &c.)  we  praise  your  view  {tentenUa), 

InDBPUIITB  PnOKOVNS. 

Quis  in  a  dependent  form  vmdergoea  slight  changes  in 
declination :  thus,  quis,  qua  or  quae,  quid ;  pi.  qui,  quae,  quae. 
When  it  is  used  as  an  adjectire  pronoun,  then  quis  may  be- 
come qui,  qua  becomes  quae,  and  qtiid  becomes  quod.  The 
same  is  Uie  case  with  aliquis,  tome  one ;  thus,  aub.  aliquis, 
aliqua,  aliquid;  adi.  aliqui,  aliqxia,  aliquod.  So  alicujus, 
alieui,  ftc.  In  ti&e  plural,  quis,  ftc,  beeome  qui,  quae,  quae, 
or  qua,  aliqtii,  aliquae,  aliqua. 

Quia   imited  with  piam,  becoming  qiuapiam,  acquires  an 

*  ^  more  on  these  and  other  compounds  in  the  author's  **  Latin  made 
lasy.*   Pries  8s.  Id.    Fourth  Edition,  p.  137. 


indefinite  import,  any  one  toever ;  and  runs  thus :  quispiam, 
quaepiam,  quidpiam ;  adj.  quodpiam. 

Another  form  is  quisquam  (quis  and  quam),  every  one, 
which  is  declined,  nom.  quisquam,  quicquam;  gen.  cujua- 
qnam;  dat.  cuiquam;  quidam,  a  certain  one,  stands  thus: 
nom.  quidam,  quaedasn,  quiddam ;  adj.  quoddam ;  gen. 
cujusdam,  and  so  on.  Quisque  answers  to  our  each  one;  nom. 
quisque,  quaeque,  quidque  (quodque) ;  ge«.  cujusque;  dat. 
cuique  ;  ace.  quemque,  &c. 

Xfnusquisque,  every  one,  brings  the  idea  of  individuality 
into  greater  prominence,  and  is  formed  thus,  unusquisque,  una- 
quaeque,  unumquidque ;  adj.  unumquodque ;  the  pronoun  is 
made  up^  of  que,  and,  quis,  who  or  which,  and  unus,  one. 

In  quivis,  quaevi»,  quid  vis  (quodvia),  the  termination  vis, 
thou  wilt,  increases  the  indefiniteness,  so  that  quivis  is,  who  or 
what  you  win,  cujusvis ;  ace.  quemvis,  quamvis,  &c.  A  similar 
import  is  found  in  quilibet  (libet,  it  pleatet),  quaelibet,  quid- 
libet  (quodlibet),  who  or  what  you  pUate ;  so,  gen.  cujuslibet. 

Alius,  another ;  alter,  the  other,  the  eecond  qf  a  pair ;  the 
latter,  corresponding  to  the  former ;  ullus,  any ;  nullus  (noa 
ullus),  no  one ;  uter,  which  (of  the  tuw) ;  neuter  (non  uter), 
neither,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  take  the  genitive  singular  in 
lus,  and  the  dative  in  I,  like  unus.  See  the  next  chapter  on 
numbers. 

VOCABTTLAKY. 

Oraecfa,  f.  Greece ;  pecunla,  ae,  f. money ;  locus,  i,m.  apliioe  (E.  R. 
local,  hoaHtg)  ;  auguriura,  i,  n.  augury ;  seculum,  i,  n.  on  o^  (E.  R. 
teoihtr);  terror,  6riB,  m.  terror;  digoitas,  4tis,  f.  dtgniiy;  mens, 
mentis,  f.  a  mind  (E.  R.  mental);  jus, juris, n.  right,  law  (E.  R. 
Jury,  Juriediction) ;  justitia,  ae,  f.  Juttice;  futdrus,  a,  um.  Adure-, 
iualtus.  a,  ura,  inborn ;  impendeo  2, 1  hang  over  (E.  R.  intend) ;  in- 
haereo  2,  Ittick  to ;  adlmo  3,  /  take  away;  idcirco,  iher^/bre  ;  quasi,  a» 
if;  tribtto  3, 1  auiign,  aUot, 

EXBRGUBfl.^LATIN-BNOLISH. 

81  mortem  timemus  semper  aliqui  terror  nobis  impendet;  fi 
cuipiam  pecuniam  fortuna  adimit  idcirco  miser  non  est ;  Graecia 
parvum  quendam  (quemdaro)  locum Europae  tenet;  inhaeret  in 
mentibus  nostris  quasi  quoddam  au^urium  futurorum  saeculorum; 
in  unoquoque  virorum  bonorum  habitat  deus ;  just  itia  jus  unicuique 
tribuit  pro  dignitate  cuj usque ;  cuique  nostrum  amor  vitae  est 
insitus. 

Enolxsh-Latut. 

Some  terror  always  hangs  over  the  bad;  what  terror  (quid 
terrifrit,  literally,  what  of  terror  ?)  hangs  over  thee  ?  if  thou  takest 
fortune  from  any  one  thou  art  blamed ;  they  hold  a  certain  small 
part  of  Greece ;  in  every  bad  man  evil  {malum)  dwells ;  justice 
allots  to  every  one  his  merits  (merita)  ;  certain  ones  have  money. 

CORBBLATIVB   FboNOUKB. 

Correlative  is  a  term  denoting  mutual  relation,  in  such  a  way, 
that  of  two  or  more  things,  as  is  the  one,  so  is  the  other.  Take, 
as  an  instance,  the  pair  of  correlative  pronouns,  qualia  and 
talis ;  meaning  at  and  at;  thus  qualis  sum  ego,  talis  es  tu, 
tueh  at  I  am,  eueh  art  thou. 

These  correlative  pronouns  are  various,  and  are  exhibited  in 
this  table  of 

Co&hblativb  Pronouns. 
Tiderrogative.  Demontlrative,  Indt^niU, 

Qnalin.  qtwhat  bind  t  talis,  qftuch  kind 

Qnantns,  how  great  t  tantos,  to  great  allquantus,  qftome  tlzi 

Qoot,  haw  many  t  tot,  to  many  aliquot,  tome  number 

BdaUve.  BekUive  Indefinite. 

Qnalis,  qfwkat  Und  qoallscnnqne,  qf  what  kind  toever 

Qnantas,  qfwhai  ttee  qaantnseanque,  how  great  toever 

Qttot,  </  what  number  t  quotcanque,  qnotquot,  qT  wluUever  nuudtet 

Quot,  tot,  aliquot ;  quot,  quotcunque,  and  quotquot»  are  inde« 
clinable,  and  are  used  only  in  the  plural  nunober;  as,  quot 
homines  sunt?  how  many  men  are  there f  aliquot  homines, 
tome  men;  tot  homines  quot  video,  at  many  men  at  I  tee;  quot- 
cunque homines  video  omnes  boni  sunt,  aU  the  men  I  tee  nr§ 
good, 

VOCABULABT. 

Bonum,  i,  o.  good,  the  good;  Aristfdes,  is,  m,thenameofa  cete* 
orated  Athenian;  grex,  vregis,  m.  a  flock;  imiutor,  dris,  m.  an 
imitator;  oratio,  dnis,  i.  tpeeeh;  respubliea  (res  and  pubUea, 
both  parts  are  declined;  thus,  rei  publieae,  rem  publicam),<Aa 
ttaie,  therepublie,  the  common  wealth  ;  permultus,  a,  um,  very  muehg 
putor,  dris,  n.  a  thepherd  (B.  &.  apattor);  fragiUs,  e,  eaeily 
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iriJt«itJrafiltiliamfnngn,I*n^):  pttco.  I  lin. /ail  irrij 

tuoKU,  «u(;  naod,  wai.  lial ;  pnedlce  1,  Itprmk  it/art,  d»dan 
(K.  B,.  prtucA). 

EiEHCisM.— Latim-Eholuu. 
Quot  MDt  hamiDes,  lot  (not  h nitnli(«i  Ualum  malnu  nt  hoo, 
'  iGip«>,  qutnlum  illud  qui.d  pcimnlll  ioinUin* 


I,  ulia  Mt  gn 


BB«U>B-LA«ia. 


■  Aiiatidii  JiuilLiJia 


lulhrn ;  u  greil  u  la  thT  grirl  i 
B  .rroli  luch  ua  chiMrea  (Uwi);  • 
I  do  Dot  d»piM  Ih*  thing!  •hiUTc 
jiMt  bj  Ul  Tiltm  ha*  Biuf  (Mvai 


LBS80N&  IN  QEOQRAPHY^No.  UL 
NOTIONS  OF  THB  OBBBSB  AND  BOUANS. 
Tub  desin  lor  QMiticsl  ixpediijou*.  which,  nndei  the  eicitc- 
ment  of  eommcrcUl  enlerprue,  had  brgun  to  iprcBil  unoug  the 
qsUddi,  wu  rMtnined  bj  Ihe  cotiquetu  of  the  Romtaa. 
Thrtv  conqumti,  hawerer,  if  ihfj  did  not  eitmd  the  boun- 
daiiH  of  the  known  world,  at  IfuI  enriched  tlie  dumain  of 
gfofjraphicBl  knowledge  with  new  facU,  and  more  nut  then 
thnae  which  h>d  been  collected  »nd  taken  for  gnntcd  by  ihe 
writ*™  of  toimn  agn.  The  three  Puiiic  (Carthaginian)  war*, 
the  IDyrian  vai,  ihf  Donleau  with  the  Qaula,  the  txpeditiuns 
BgiinH  Spain,  and  thoM  of  Aetin*  Oallui  inU)  Arabia  and 
Ethiopia,  all  cootnbuted,  in  their  tma,  to  give  to  thia  acience 
a  more  poeilire  characict  and  more  Tari»d  deiaili.  Poljbiua, 
aboai  ISO  reaii  before  the  age  of  Hippanbu*,  ga*e  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  world  which,  notwiibitandmg  hi*  nomemua  enoTB, 
evincrd  remnrkable  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  jlobe. 
The  new  acqui«itioni  of  the  Romani.  and  of  Mithndatei 
Eiipator,  the  compugni  of  Julio*  Ci^Bar  in  Oaul  and  in  Bri- 
tain, rendered  accrnaible  the  knowledge  of  eounuiea  bitherio 
but  paniallf  explored,  or  altogether  unknown.  Thua,  for 
eiunplc,  it  wia  discoTered  that  Ireland  waa  not  a  fabu]uu.i 
country,  a*  grographeia  hadlormnir  a*aert«d.  Potidoniu*,  a 
Syrian,  reaicl«it  it  Bhode*,  endeaToured  to  correct  the  mea- 
(Urement  of  the  eaiili'*  cireumfiT^nce  formerly  m«de  by 
Eratoalhenee.  He  obserTed  that  when  the  star  Cuiopu*,  in 
the  connellation  Arpn,  became  riiible  in  the  huriaon  of 
Khodea,  it  waa  eicvBivil  leien  df  gree*  and  a  half  abore  the 
huriaon  of  Alexandili.  He  suppuaed  thece  place*  to  be  under 
the  aame  meridian,  and,  from  the  reckoning  of  navigator*,  he 
found  the  diitance  between  theie  two  place*  to  be  fi.OOO 
iiadia.  Ki  w,  seicn  degreea  and  a  half  being  the  forly-eightb 
part  of  a  gffU  circle  of  the  aphere,  thi*  give*  the  eircum- 
frri'nce  of  the  eartli  equal  to  240.000  atadia.  Thi*  waa  a 
nearer  approximation  lo  the  truth  than  that  of  Bratoathcnei, 
and,  according  to  the  length  of  the  ttidium  given  by  tome 
author*,  waa  pretty  nearly  correct.  But  it  waa  founded  on 
erroneoiiB  data;  for  the  arc  of  the  great  circle  between  the 
two  place*  abore  mentioned  w»»  only  about  Bt*  degreea  and  a 
quarter,  and  the  difference  between  their  two  "-"■'■'n*  W*a 
lather  more  than  two  degreft. 

Stratio,  who  flouriahea  under  the  reign  of  Augu*tui  Csaar, 
waa  tbs  lieml  geographer  who  corrected  many  preceding  errora, 
and  mad*  aoma  of  hi*  own.  The  limit*  of  hi*  knowledge  of 
tbc  world,  woe  oc  the  aonh,  leme  or  Ireland,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe.  He  denied  the  eiiitence  of  T^h^  and  a**erted 
that  the  earth  wa*  nM  habitable  at  the  diatance  of  4,000  *tadii 
north  of  Britain.  On  Ihe  eati,  he  coTiiidered  Ceylon  oi 
Taprofaane  and  Thins  the  borden  of  tbe  world,  and  it  ii 
duubtfol  whether  hi*  knowledge  of  it  extended  a*  (ai  a*  ibr 
■•oMba  of  the  Oange*.  He  knew  the  wealera  coaat  of  A&ici 
~  ~  '~  ~  ~  ■  Cape  Kun.  But  ha  partook  of  the  ma  of  thoae 
-  ■    ■      "      ■  -  "      ••  Hiiladto  tha  Monham 


Ocean  ;  and  he  njecled  the  poailiTe  infbrmatioD  of  HendotM 
on  ihia  point.  Hf  acknowledged  little  regard  tbr  the  authonty 
of  IhiB  ancient  hiaiorian,  and  hu  donbi  on  the  aubject  of  the 
voyagea  of  Pythtaa,  Hanno,  and  Budoxua,  ahowed  his  igw>» 
ranee  of  many  important  geographical  queationa. 

Sirmbo  adopted  the  di*ia)on  of  the  earth  into  '•'i—"iii 
tecogniied  by  OroBk  and  Homan  authcn  ptvticnia  to  kia  tine. 
Long  after  him.  indeed,  aa  well  a*  belbre  him,  Ibc  globe  wia 
diTided  into  jIm  lunea,  of  which  M*  were  the /rifid  or  frt^ 
aanca  near  like  poles,  one  aeoeched  by  the  ann  and  extendi;^ 
along  the  equatorial  line  on  each  aide  of  it,  called  the  t^^ni 
aooe;  and  two  othva  called  the  fcii^iiafi  aotM*.  ijccupii.-^ 
th*  rrat  of  the  world.  The  latter  wire  coiuidei«d  to  be  tii 
only  habitabla  poriiona  of  tbe  glob* ;  and  a*  to  the  tomd  siec 
it  waa  mppoaed  to  be  comumned,  on  account  of  iia  firry 
climate,  not  unly  to  eternal  aoliiude,  but  to  pruent  an  iarm- 
cible  obstacle  to  the  ezpltiration  o[  the  eonntriea  aira>t-^ 
beyond  the  equator.  It  will  aflbrd  an  illusiraiion  of  the  f.-ii 
of  those  idea*  which  prersiled  on  the  suUect  of  Ihe  anies  x 
the  globe,  and  on  the  relatire  poailion  of  the  grru  diTisiaiij  r-! 
the  earth,  when  oe  rrAect  on  the  fact  that  they  nudntaintd 
their  groiuid  in  the  mind*  of  meo  for  a  period  at  no  Ic^  taaa 
tweliaienturicaof  the  hulory  of  the  world. 

When  we  coDlite  iha  advaoMdataleof  thcaitaaBdaci^Ea 
in  tha  age  of  Augnatua  Ceaar,  at  leaat  oompaiad  with  iIuh 
whi«h  preceded  it,  we  aanDM  bat  wonder  at  the  impeafeet  aiatt 
of  geographical  knowledge  which  eiiated  in  the  Wiaiiaii  wiay 
'lis  period.  Horace  cooudecvd  Qreai  Britain  and  uir 
lie*  a*  the  oonfinea  of  the  earth  g  and  Tirgil,  as  ww  kaic 
already  trinarked.  placed  (ha  aonroa  of  the  Nile  in  lodu.  Tit 
geographical  production*  of  Dionyaiaa  Perlegetea  amd  of  Po«- 
1*  Htla,  written  within  a  pericd  of  tttty  T«us  »f>ei  l^ 

jtian  era.  contain  nothing  worthy  of  nodce,  bnng  mm 

compilation*  of  what  wa*  then  known,  and  by  bo  a)*ua  ol- 


J  to  th*  HoDian*.     Thu  Beit  of  Agrieola,  thirty.flT*  yr^ji 

after warda,  circumuairigatcd  Scotland,  explored  the  aorrusfv- 

ng  seaa.  and  reducuTrted  iht  famou*  nult.    But  ercii  *i  lj 

'poch  Qreat  Britain  wa*  *Iil1  a  nriietiou*   ooantiy  :   T«f.i.j 

ay*  it  wa*  bounded  on  the  east  by  Orrmany,  nn  the  xiiuh  ii 

Uaul.  and  on  the  wett  by  Spain.     Aa  to    Ireland,  he   planr  .. 

midway  between  Spain   and  Orrat  Briiain,     The  inienot  <: 

OermanT  became  know  to  tha  B..man»  inaon»eoaanoB oi  xb.i 

ictiTe  commerce  with  cenain  northern  part*  of  Sonpr,  wbi  : 

iroM  &om  the  passion  ot  ihe  Human  ladice  tor   aiKviDuwi     i 

mellow  amber.   In  the  east  a  diicoiery  of  Twy  great  i»rorUE'- 

idranced  ihf  pipfirin-  of  naiigation  and  geograpby.  Hippal=v 

ibuui  the  midJx  i>l  the  first  century,  e*t'ibli*he<l  the    fx  :  .< 

the  periodieiiy  of  the  ■whwi,  or  tiade-winda,  in  the  Id.:..: 

?ai],  which  licim  ihal  period  ha*  regulated  the  rooiiiirM  of  —: 

4iem  narigiion  to  India  and  the  Aaiatic  Ai^ipelago. 

On  the  aoulh,  the  eiprdilion  of  tbe  Caaml  SaMotiiBa  Pa~ 

lus  into  the  country  of  Sejelmisaa,  on  tka  btwdera  (^  fiahai  ■ 

tbe  great  Deiert  of  Aftica,  diadoaed  ibe  aone  of  the  crw- 

icnt  which  extend*  bom  the  (outhem  tide  of  Monnt  A::ii 

tha  lovlh  of  Uauritania  Tinsitana,  or  pan  of  modern  B^- 

baiT.    Ilia  campaign  of  Comeiiua  Balbu*  in  a  neighboL.:-^ 

and  parallel  i^on.  wa*  acoompanied  with  *till  Bor«  intetei:- 

ing  reaulta.     llia   Roman  army  *et  out  from  THpoU,  traienct; 

the  desert,  penetrated  into  Feaaao,  and  adraDced  eTro  ici- 

-'     country  recently  risiicd  by  Hea*r*.  Denham  and  Clapfwr- 

1  that  u,  to  the  ticinity  of  Bornon.     Of  the  acieniUi.  :■- 

nation  sained  by  thiie  enterpriaca,  the  celebrated    Ct:\i 

undiu  Pliny  availed  himself,  tn  hi*  Natural  Hiatorj.     H: 


■  how  to  dip  will 

writing*  of  the  Oreek*;  but  ba  appear*  not  to  bar*  conas^rM 
it  neceuary  to  couault  th*  work  ik  Strabo.  Fm^  tka  iaqaina 
and  mformation  be  had  i>btained  la  thia  way,  ha  aaaigwd  * 
the  di^mt  quartan  of  the  wcwld  then  kaowa,  tha  foUDwi 

BBcnitudaa  % To  Europe  caa-thitd,  Id  A*ii 

loAfrica  one- Sill-  of  the  whole, 

Uarinu*  of  Tyre,  who  preceded  Ptol^f ,  « 
for  bi*  geoRTapiiical  knowledge.  Ha  took  ailTaiilagi  ol  all 
ancient  and  ooatsnporvy  writera,  to  eoB^oaa  a  eo^pkn 
treatise  on  tbe  tubject  of  geography  and  sup*;  n>d  ha  erea 
prtpared  new  edition*  of  hu  book*,  conceted  andimfcovada 


LESSONS  IN  ABTTHMEITO. 


m 


proportion  as  he  obtained  more  exact  information ;  but  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  these  have  not  reached  us.  At  last  appeared, 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  famous  Ptolemy, 
who  liTed  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  taught  astronomy  there. 
His  system  of  astronomy  and  geography  which  stood  unim- 
ueached  for  about  twelve  centuries,  and  received  the  name  of 
the  Ptolemaic  system  aom  its  author,  was  not  superseded  till 
Copernicus  appeared ;  and  notwithstanding  his  errors,  due 
^ore  to  the  ignorance  of  mankind,  than  to  himself,  his  name 
ia  still  revered  as  a  geo^apher  and  astronomical  observer.  His 
work  entitled  the  "  Megale  Syniaxii,  or  Great  Construction," 
is  a  monument  of  his  labour  and  his  learning.  He  examined 
the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  gnomon  or  style  of  the  sun- 
dial to  iu  shadow  at  the  equinoxes  and  the  solstices;  he 
calculated  eclipses;  he  investigated  the  calculations  founded 
on  the  difference  of  climate,  and  carefully  consulted  the  reports 
of  travellers  and  navigators.  He  reduced  his  information  and 
observations  into  a  regular  svstem,  and  expressed  the  positions 
of  places  by  longitude  and  latitude,  after  the  manner  of  Hip- 
parchus.  His  great  work  co^isiBts  nearly  of  an  elementary 
picture  of  the  earth,  in  which  its  figure  and  size  and  the  posi- 
tions of  placet  on  its  surface,  are  determined.  It  contains  only 
a  very  short  outline  of  the  division  of  countries,  with  scarcf'ly 
any  historical  notice.  It  is  supposed  that  a  detailed  account 
was  added  to  this  outline,  but  it  has  not  reached  us.  His 
geography  is  contained  in  eight  books,  and  is  certainly  more 
Bcien tine  than  any  previous  work  on  the  subject.  He  calcu- 
lated the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  180,000  stadia ;  but  the 
value  of  this  calculation  depends  entirely  on  the  assumed 
length  of  the  stadium,  which,  according  to  some  estimates 
of  that  length,  brings  his  calculation  very  near  the  truth.  He 
taught  how  to  determine  the  longitude  by  lunar  eclipses,  and 
by  this  method  ascertained  that  of  many  places  with  tolerable 
accuracy. 

LESSONS  IN  AKITHMETIC— No.  XL 
SIMPLE  DIVISION— Conltnvsct. 

Whin  the  divisor  is  a  number  consisting  both  of  significant  and 
insignificaJAt  figures,  and  the  dividend  a  number  consisting  of 
figures  ei  the»  wholly  significsnt,  or  like  the  divisor,  proceed  ac- 
oording  Up  the  following  rule  t — 

SixAe  4. — Prom  the  right  of  the  dif  isor  mark  off  ail  the  insignifi- 
cant figures  or  ciphers ;  then,  from  the  right  of  the  dividend,  mark 
off  the  same  number  of  figures  or  ciphers  as  were  marked  off  in  the 
divisor.  Perform  the  division  with  the  remaining  figures  of  the 
divisor  and  dividend,  according  to  the  preceding  Rule.  If  there 
be  a  remainder  when  this  process  has  been  performed,  annex  to  it 
the  figures  or  ciphers  which  were  marked  off  from  the  dividend,  in 
order  to  form  the  eomplete  remainder  answering  to  the  complete 
divisor.  If  there  be  no  remainder,  after  the  prueess  has  been  per- 
formed, tiien  the  figures,  or  figures  and  ciphers  marked  off,  form 
the  complete  remainder  as  before ;  but,  if  ciphers  only  were  murked 
off  from  the  dividend,  then  in  this  esse,  there  will  be  no  remainder, 
as  ciphers  alone  have  no  value. 

Example  1.— Divide  1261677696700  by  397000. 

Divisor.  Dividend.  Quotient. 

897v^000)  1261577696^^700  (3152688 
1191 


Multiples  of 
the  Divisor. 


397 

1 

794 

2 

119JJ^ 

1588 

4 

1985 

5 
6 
7 

2382 

2779 

3176 

il 

t  3673 

19 

606 
897 

2087 
1985 


Mods  of  OrsRAnoir. 

Here  you  mark  off  three  ciphers  (000)  from  the  divisor,  and 
three  figures  (700)  from  the  dividend.  You  then  perform  the 
division  by  Rule  3,  and  obtain  the  quotient  3152588.  The  re« 
mainder  after  this  division  is  performed  is  260 ;  to  this  number 
annex  700,  the  figures  marked  off  from  the  dividend,  and  yon 
have  260700  for  the  complete  remainder,  answering  to  the  complete 
divisor  397000.  The  result  of  the  process  may  now  be  represented 
as  ususl,  thus : 

i^^^ST-  3i5258e  mm 

On  the  principle  formerly  explained,  this  fractional  re- 
mainder might  be  expressed  more  briefiy,  thus :  HH» 

Example  2.— Divide  16876494669000  by  67680000. 

Divisor.  Dividend.  Qnotiest. 

6768^^0000)  1587549456^9000  (234567 
MuIUples  of  13536 

theDivi«)r.  -23394 

20304 


6768 

1 

2 

"3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

13536 

20304 

27072 

33840 

40608 

47376 

64144 

60912 

30909 
27072 

38374 
88840 

46346 

40608* 

47376 
47376 


9000  complete  remainder. 


In  this  example,  which  is  worked  exactly  like  the  preceding,  there 
u  no  remainder  after  the  process  of  division  is  performed  ;  there- 
fore, 9000,  the  figures  marked  off  from  the  right  of  the  dividend, 
form  the  complete  remainder.  The  result  may  now  be  repre- 
sented thus  :— 


15875494569000 
67660000 


=:234567r?*TiT 


The  preceding  rules  will,  it  is  hoped,  render  the  process  of  simple 
division  in  sny  case  easier  to  our  readers,  than  those  which  are 
usually  given. 


SOLUTIONS  OF  PROBLEMS  AND  QUERIES. 

(From  No.  7,  page  111.) 

1 .  Draw  a  straight  line  at  right  angles  to  a  given  straight  line  from 
one  of  its  extremities,  without  producinc;  it ;  and  give  a  demonstra- 
tion with  as  few  propositions  from  EacUd  as  possible,  but  still  geo- 
metrically correct. 

Fig.  1. 

c       a 


260  partial  remainder. 
260700  complete  remainder. 


Let  FB,  fig.  1,  be  the  given  straight  line.  Take  any  point  A  la  v 
m ;  and  upon  a  b,  describe  the  equilateral  triangles,  a  a  c,  a  b  d 
(I.  1 )  s  and  upon  b  o  the  equilateral  triangle  bob.  Biseet  (I.  9) 
theax^oBBbythaatiaightUBaBQ}  Be  is  drawn  at  right  anglea 


to  AB. 


Prodiice  Q  B  to  B.  ThM^beeaBae0f«nr«4«I'^<:^nl^^»slei«•^ 


THE  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


And 


eqaiasBvUr,  &•  time  $aflm  at  tfa«  Uiaafle  a  ■  c 
anotbcr;  uid  bIu  tba  throe  vigk*  of  tbe  triii 
becanw  tlie  three  ridH  of  a  ■  c  w*  etpui  to  tlK 
■Dflei  tUo  VB  equl  (I.  S) ;  tbereforc,  tbe  *ng\t  a  ■  c  li  eqsal  to 
tba  iDgie  A  B  D.  But  becaiue  the  vigle  c  a  ■  u  biftcted  bj  b  o, 
\be  angle  c  b  e  U  eqad  to  tbe  •ngle  e  ■  ■  ;  uid  Ui«  ui|k  o  B  ■  b 
tqnsl  to  tbe  ingle  D  b  B  (I.  1&) ;  UwreTore  tbe  uiglc  ci  □  b 
rqatl  to  tbe  ingte  d  ■  n.  Bat  tbe  ingte  a  a  c  «ai  ptdtmI  rqmU 
*o  the  argle  A  bd;  tbercfoie  tbe  wbole  u^le  abo  b  cqui  to 
ilie  iiLDle  ABH.  And  becuue  tbe  adjuxnt  uiiln  a-bo,  a  ■  R. 
■re  cqul  to  one  aDOthar,  tbereTara  each  of  tbem  u  a  right  lagle 
(Def.  10),  andGBupcrpcndiealarto  AB. 

2.  It  loand  n*di  at  Ibe  rate  of  1,H2  (nt  per  aicoDd,  lad  ■ 
atone  falli  Ibroogh  16  feet  1  inch  in  a  leeond ;  from  wbat  bctgbt 
wonld  a  itooe  Ui,  wbich  wooU  occapy  tba  Mma  tlma  in  falUng 
tbrongb  H,  tbat  ionnd  would  oecapj  in  aaoending  it  t 

Let  f  =  tba  time  of  filliag,  and  i  the  apace  fallBn  tbroo^  t 

Tbea,  *  =  IU2I,  bj  tba  U«  of  BolforM  matiao. 

Alio,  (=  I6y*,hj  (beUwofsriTitr. 


Wbeuee,    l6~P  =  \U2l,bj 

bBt,  193(=137M,  brdii 
IVrefore,  (  ^ -^j  =s  71^^-^  aeocpdi. 

Wbenoa  tba  apace  ma;  be  aaailj  fonnd. 


I  1,  Esc.  Book  I. 

and  clearing  offraetiOBi. 


3.  In  tbe  fig.  of  tbe  4* th  propof  itioo,  Book  I.,  Eaclid.  ta  praie 
tbat  If  rn,  a  h,  and  eb.  fig.  2,  be  joined,  tbe  three  thugk*  rno, 
SA  n,UMl  KCB,  are  all  equal. 


I,  BA  cqui  toAG,  and  tba  angle 
;  tbereforetbe  triaogla  o  a>  beqoal 
L  c,  tbe  angle  a  ac  beqoal  to  tba  angle  H  a  a,  and 
tbe  angle  abo  to  a  c  ■ :  wbcrafora  tbe  tSro  trianglea  an  eqaal  in 
eicrj  reapcct  (Ene.  I.  4). 

Again  (Eas.  I.,  cor.  to  15),  all  tbe  angUa  at  tbe  poist  b  are 
logelber  equi  to  4  right  aagln ;  bnt  bccaoH  FBAandoCBan 
tiro  light  (agin,  tbeterort  tbe  remaining  twoangln  A  B  c  and  ran 
are  togetber  equal  to  two  right  ingla  i  that  ig,  Ibtj  are  nipple. 
menti  of  ooe  anothei.  Then,  becauie  in  tbe  two  triingin  a  B  c, 
r  B  D,  the  two  ndn  ab,  uc,  are  eqaal  to  tbe  two  aiilta  r  a,  B  D, 
each  to  odi ;  and  ibeir  conlained  uglei  ABC,  f  ■  d,  are  nipple- 
mental  to  each  other  (Eac.  1.  33,  cor.  2),  tbe  trianela  r  B  d  b  rqoal 
(in  area)  to  tbe  triangle  A  B  c  ;  and  it  baa  been  ibown  that  the  tri- 
angle o  A  H  b  equal  to  A  B  c. 

In  a  limilarwar,  it  maj  be  ibown  tbat  the  triangle  cs  aia  tqnal  tn 
tbe  triangle  A  B  c, — wbercftvetbe  tfaree  trbngld  OAH,rBi>,and 
BC  ■  are  each  rqnal  to  tba  triangle  abc  i  tbej  are  therefore  all 
eqaal  la  one  anovber.  R.  Jopi,  Homoajtle, 

tWc  bate  reeeired  aeferal  other  nlntiona  taatlij  nnilar  to  the 
abore.  Tbe  dcmonatialiDD  Bay,  without  nneb  diScaltj,  be 
adapted  to  tba  other  fire  modo*  at  aonitnieting  tbe  figure  of  the 
■*7*.l 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDESTS. 

rac*i*ad  Ui  Uad  DUw.lii 
itiaul  BacMrkaOUtaiK 
wUb  Ua  hr  MOr  mtk 


E.  Ibobam  I0ldhani)t  Wa 
u  of  lh(  (rtablnhneBt  or  aa 
ud  pRapar.     W*  will  eoBial 


A.  B  C.  (Femtmk*  Dock):  Hb  n 


think  rnjp.  *.  ixttUj  a  pAnilal  ea«e  ai  rtgaidi  iht  a»6*K.  i  ? 
auflu.     ir  IlK  ■ddiL'OB  oC  aailct  be  tikoi  aegatintr  u  ii  >ir  i ' 

Blghl  •«T»al1  th»  lii  dlafnuM— J.  flowD™(D«T(»|>»ni  fo« 
ikjoi  or  Iha  rroblema  and  <^nia  la  No,  T,  p  111,  m^F'"*- 
lagnloDj  We  rrgrM  iht  diOoallr  af  wading  tbi  ptaaM*  ^ 
woald  oIlMnnje  hiT*  laad*  (--  ' " '  •^— -^ 


teHiaadOf. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 
Lnu  AkP   WoBXi  or  tbb   PAmBsi  or  all  '^''"Zg, 
Jalr  tba  IM.JOBI  CA*snxwlUpeblbhlbaarapaKi'ia>P^j 

work,  in  imperial  qiiArto.Bnder  tlm  aboia  Utla,  taotataW  »  F"' , 
Barillo.  u,d  ««n  .p.c.men.  of  hi.  ehoUaat  "* '^'^f  tl» 
wiittoo  of  Iba  VirpD.'  blelT  In  th<  ODilNlba  of  ""^."^j 
b^  Iht  FiTBch  OoierBBWl  far  ■>*  "^  - 
1  of  £M,t»e.      Tba  paru  wUl  W"^,, 


tfa.al 

Ja  >acb.  a 

Ddwill  be  H 

PPWOW*"* 

.xaur- 

.  V>v^'^'^ 

Anno 

■Uou,  and 

Ekb 

,«bca,l>7 

^.r^/^ 

riiX.  and  Colltf*! 

I'lib  wok  will  be  readf  Uu  tnt  wnk  Id  Jalf ,  i>»  I'- "  "^ 
>r  II.  4d.  neat  dolh.  rj^i'^ 
Scairrtai  Uuabt  fob  ma  Toi:»o.  Ib  Sbdllai "i""  , 
Ir.)  t«  .olon*.  or  Iki.  ln.tr«UT(  aeiba  of  wort'-  j'  t 
I  ehokoa  rnramip  ffjiV 
aad  BaBTicaa.- ■"»  "^ 
,.    .„    _..oFlIo.ai-bbll»Iw»      V 

.fTBATCO  KiBiBrroa  abd  Kaoaiui  "  Tj» 
■  of  ihli  iplTBdldlf  tmbalUibal  wort.  t'*™^,'j,< 
,  or  taira  elolli  gill  ntgaa,  7i.  M.  "]"  '^  ["Sb!"* 
Dpwud.  of  T.O  HaDdr«l  Pria^P^  ^ 
lanber  of  Minor  EagraTliigi.  '"'P'^C 
■  Jobs  CAvaul  ijaaAar.— Tlit>  """Ti* 
In  >«  Volamea.  Jd.  each  la  t^J^^'^ 
.M,or.k«.Vob.inl,»i»d.__T«"^P 


and  wiU  cwiu 
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Tas  Liyptiaiu  itrave  (o  throw  off  ibe  Ptniaoyoke;  but  wbMi 
AlcuDdsr  ths  Ursat  btteane  Ktng  of  Muedon,  they  Babmitted 
witfaoat  oppMitioD.  Nosriy  two  centuriu  had  bean  ipent  under 
llio  yoka  of  a  foreign  powar ;  nnd  the  raign  of  Aleiandar  laalad 
but  thirtean  yatn.  When  he  marohed  into  Tbraoe,  in  ordar  to 
bring  into  aol^eetion  those  Oreoian  atatei  vhich  smght  to  free 
IhemulTei  from  the  Heoedonian  niurpktian,  it  is  uid  that 
Thebai  took  advantage  of  hisabaenoa  and  entered  intoareroLC; 
that  on  hil  retnm,  Alexander  took  tliat  city  bj  stonn,  made  a 
fearful  glaoghtar  of  tho  inhabttanta,  and  dostroyed  all  their 
bnildingi.  Hii  own  indden  death  preTenlad  him  from  making 
arranKemante  far  the  lucceuion  to  tha  throne,  and  the  kingdom 
bacama  diilivotad  bjr  internal  qnarreta.  Tbe  widow  of  Alex- 
ander gB*e  birth  to  a  poithamone  eoa  and  lieir.  Perdieoas,  a 
Hooadonian  noblenuui,  (he  oonfldant  of  Alexander,  to  wham  lie 
gave  his  ring,  was  appointed  regenL  Ha  vu  far  from  being 
popnlnr,  and  a  laagna  was  saorglly  formed  against  bim.  To 
rednca  tho  nartbem  provinooa  of  Asia  Minor,  he  equipped  a 


wonld  hare  been  invadod.  Aboat  fonr  years  sfttrwardi,  bo 
gained  a  decisira  victory  over  the  Egyptian  fleet  that  came  to 
protect  the  Island  of  Cypms;  but  neither  ha  nor  hll  (atbar  Antl< 
gonna  sneoeaded  in  tbe  rodootion  of  Egypt 

Antigoniu  having  bean  slain  in  tha  battle  at  Ipsni  in  Phrygia. 
more  than  twenty  yean  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt  pused  into  the  bands  of  Ptolemy  Lxaoa,  its 
farmer  governor,  and  one  of  tho  wisest  of  statMmen.  His  entire 
reign  extended  over  a  period  of  39  years;  he  was  davat«d  to  the 
interests  of  his  people.  He  aimed  at  the  regeneration  of  their 
social  system.  He  revived  tbetr  ancient  reltgians  and  political 
oonstitnlion ;  restored  tbe  priestly  oaite  to  many  of  Its  former 
privileges,  renewed  the  division  of  the  oonntry  Into  separate 
distriots ;  oonstttoted  Uemphis  tha  oapital  of  the  kingdom,  and 
made  the  temple  of  Phtfaa  the  national  sanotnary,  in  which  alone 
tha  kings  eoald  be  anointed  and  cranned.  He  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  trade  and  navigation.  Under  bis  administration,  oalonista 
from  every  quarter  of  tha  globe  settled  in  Alexandria ;  and  to 


A  Bn-B^rf,  film  ih»  HaU  qf  tht  Temple  <tf  (Mrii 


ronsidersble  anny,  and  sent  orders  to  Antigonni  and  Laonatni. 
the  governors  of  Western  A&ia,  to  Join  tbe  expedition  with  all 
tlieir  forces.  Having  disobeyed  these  oommands,  they  were 
summoned  to  tlie  tribunal  of  the  regenL  Antlgonus,  seeing  his 
danger,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  the  satrap  of 
Egypt,  with  Antipater,  tbe  governor  of  Macedon,  and  with 
several  other  noblemen,  to  overthrow  the  regency.  At  first, 
Antlgonns  was  foiled  in  his  attempt,  and  death  soon  removed 
Pcrdieeas  beyond  hit  reach.  Throngh  the  inRaence  of  Ami- 
Itonns  and  Seleucos,  the  regency  was  aasnmed  by  Antipaler, 
■whoae  posseuion  of  the  inpreme  power  was  limited  to  three. 
yearly  After  a  few  more  changes  and  stmggles,  Antigonns 
began  openly  to  aim  at  tha  sovereignty  of  tbe  Macedonian  em- 
pire. His  arms  atrnck  terror  into  all  his  enemies.  Ha  sent  his 
son  Dametrioi  against  tho  Egyptian  Ptolemy;  bat  Ptolemy 
oTerthrew  Demetrina  near  Qau.  Tlie  triumph  of  the  Egyptians 
waa  ahorb-Uvad;  for  atlhe  eommeneament  of  the  next  campaign 
Ihoy  ware  defeated,  and  but  for  the  fact  of  Demetrini  having  at 
ibnt  moment  been  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Arabs,  Egypt 
VOL.   r. 


eaoBpe  the  paisecntion  of  their  Syrian  masters,  tbe  Jews  eame 
thitharingroatand  mcreasingnnmbera.  13y  the  conquest  of  the  - 
Synan  frontiers,  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  of  part  of 
Etbiopi.T,  and  of  tbe  island  of  Cyprus,  he  rendered  Egypt  com- 
paratively safe  from  foreign  invasion,  and  added  greatly  to  ila 
xlemnl  lecnrity.  He  waa  the  liberal  patron  of  literaturo  and 
_:ieuce.  Philoatphers  and  men  of  iDltors  found  in  Egypt  a  quiet 
retreat  from  tlio  storms  and  (he  conflicts  wliich  threatened  every 
other  part  of  tho  world. 

Tho  city  of  Alexandria,  wbioh  was  founded  by  Alexander  UiO 
Great,  owed  much  of  its  increaae  and  magnifloenoe  to  Ptolemy 
Lngus.  AccordiiiR  CO  Strabo,  tho  celebrated  Qreek  historian, 
Alexandria  was  four  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and  one  mile  m 
bread  tlijwhioh  made  Ihooircomfarencaof  its  walls  nearly  twelve 
miles.  These  walls,  part  of.  which  are  still  standing,  having 
great  square  tovera,  two  hundred  paoei  distant,  with  gates  of 
Thebuc  and  granite  marble,  wore  washed  on  the  south  by  the 
hike  ManiDtit,  and  on  the  north  by  tbe  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
city  was  intOTsected  lengthwise  by  straight  paiallel  stroeta ;  and 
one  street  of  two  thousand  feet  width,  which  began  at  tho  gate 
of  the  sea,  and  tarminated  at  tho  gate  of  Campui,  vras  adorned 
witli  the  most  elegant  buildings,  houses,  temples,  and  obeUalts; 
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■nd  was  daemed  the  mott  mugnHfaxnt  strMt  in  the  world.  The 
palaee  ooonpied  more  than  eoe-foorth  of  the  eit]r.  nod  in- 
elnded  within  itself  the  Mnienm  or  College  of  Phiioaophy,  n 
oommon  rendesrous  or  plaoe  of  meeting  for  the  learned;  academic 
groTes,  royal  baildio^  and  a  temple  in  which  the  body  of  Alex- 
ander wai  deposited  m  a  golden  oof&n.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city  was  the  Gymnasinm.  with  its  splendid  porticoes  of  more 
than  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  supported  by  seTcral  rows  of 
lnarb>e  pillars.  It  became  the  centre  of  science  and  ciTilisatlon 
— tile  rttml  of  Rome  hi  maimitnde  and  grandenr—and  the  flrtt 
oommercial  city  of  the  world.  A  aole  or  mound,  of  a  mila  in 
laa^tb)  dirided  its  great  harbonr  into  two,  al  the  entraaoo  of 
which  was  erected  the  celebrated  PuAAoa,  or  lighthonse.  In 
the  height  of  its  prosperity,  it  had  a  free  popalation  of  more  than 
900,000  sonls,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  of  slaves.  It  was  a 
vjaee  ef  grekt  inagnifieence ;  it  became  the  regal  capital  of 
jScypt,  and  for  two  oentaries  was  the  residence  of  the  Ptolemies. 

The  death  of  Ptolemy  La^os,  B.C.  284,  filled  his  sabiocts, 
who  reyered  and  honoured  hun  as  a  father,  with  deep  ana  uni- 
versal grief.  Before  his  decease,  his  son  rHiLADBiJ*HCS  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  ^vemment  of  the  kingdom.  Though 
ho  possessed  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the  enterprise  of  his  father, 
yet  the  empire  was  essentially  benoited  under  his  peaceful  ad- 
ministration. Commerce  was  extended ;  ports  were  oonstmeted 
for  toe  Indian  and  Arabian  trade ;  caravan  roads  were  made  to 
the  Upper  Nile,  and  the  lower  river  was  united  to  the  Red  Sea 
by  a  canal  which  communicated  with  the  lesser  harbour  on  the 
Lake  Moeris ;  the  trade  with  Ethiopia  was  revived,  and  even 
the  remoter  countries  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa  were 
thrown  open  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Alexandrian  merchants. 

The  reoellion  of  Ma^puL  the  governor  of  Lib^  and  Cyrsne, 
was  encouraged  bv  Antiocnus  Theos,  kinff  of  Svna.  The  utmost 
efforts  of  Pmladeiphus  failed  to  reduce  the  reoel,  and  the  affiUr 
was  compromised  ov  a  marriage  between  the  only  danghter  of 
Magus  and  Ptolemy's  eldest  son.  An  alliance  was  formed  with 
the  Roman  republic,  and  to  the  Roman  ambaasadort  who  visited 
Egypt,  the  sovereign  not  only  showed  every  possible  omrk  of 
kindness,  but  explained  to  them  those  Grecian  arts  with  which 
they  were  till  then  unacquainted.  It  was  in  conseonence  of 
this  visit  and  this  alliance,  that  a  silver  coinage  was  ahcrwards 
introduced  into  Rome. 

Such  was  the  number  of  Jews  that  had  settled  in  Alexandria, 
that  a  temple  Was  erected  in  Egypt  similar  to  that  in  Jerusalem, 
and  during  the  preceding  and  present  reigns  a  Greek  version  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  made  exprcs^y  for  their  use.  This 
version  is  known  by  the  name  of  thi  Septuaoimt,  or  transU> 
lion  of  tlie  Seventy.  The  tradition  of  one  Aristeas,  who  re- 
lated that  it  was  executed  in  sevenW-two  days  by  seventy-two 
learned  Jews,  who  had  been  seut  for  the  purpose  by  the  high 
priest  Eleaxar  to  Alexandria  at  the  request  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  is  a  mixture  of  truth  and  fiction.  This  versioii  was 
made  about  B.c.  280,  and  acquired  the  highest  authority  among 
the  Jews  of  Palestine.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  observed  that 
it  was  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  instead  of  the  original. 
Though  the  introduction  of  Coptic  or  pure  K^ption  words,  and 
the  rendering  of  Hebrew  ideas  in  the  Egyptian  manner,  prove 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  translators  were  natives  of  Egvpt ;  and 
though  the  difference  of  style  evinces  that  the  work  couia  not  be 
the  production  of  one  individuah  but  of  several  writers,  yet  it  is 
of  great  importance^  not  only  lor  corrcctiog  the  Hebrew  text, 
but  also  for  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  particular  modes  of 
thought  and  expression  which  we  find  m  the  New  Testament 

It  was  during  the  preceding  reign  that  the  Alexandrian 
LiBBAHY  was  A>undea  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  devoted 
to  letters  and  to  science.  All  the  Ptolemies  continued  to  enrich 
and  enlarge  this  library,  till  it  numbered  upwards  of  700/XK) 
voluma^.  This  immense  colleetion  was  secured  by  seising  all 
the  books  which  were  brought  into  Egypt  by  the  Greeks  or  other 
foreigners,  transcribing  their  contents,  delivering  the  copies,  and 
retaining  the  originals.  This  splendid  librarr  was  burned  by 
order  of  the  Caliph  Omar  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, on  the  usual  bigoted  principliL  that  if  thev  agreed  with  the 
KoBAN  they  were  nnless,  and  it  toey  differed  tbiey  were  worae 
ttUkD  useless. 

As  Egypt  beoamt  wealthy  and  prosperous,  she  beoama  luxuri- 
ous aiid  cornipk  Philadelpfaus  fell  into  all  the  elfemiBate  disai* 
nation  of  eastern  monarehs ;  he  denied  the  saeredness  of  tho 
marriage  vow,  beetme  diiaolute  and  profligate,  and  died  after  a 
reign  of  eight-and-thirty  years,  leaving  an  indelible  spot  upon 
his  name  and  his  memoty^. 

His  son  aseended  the  throne  B.c.  246,  under  the  title  of 
PtOLBMY  III.,  mimaBied  fivBBGBtBS,  or  thb  Bbmbfaotoe. 
He  Was  of  an  enterprlsjhg  and  warlike  spirit,  and  carried  hu 
conquests  into  the  remoter  regions  of  the  east  and  the  south.  He 
taacetsfidly  extended  his  arms  as  far  as  Bactria;  and  though  his 


Asiatic  campaigns  were  more  for  plunder  thaa  territory,  Vtb 
wars  in  the  south  he  added  a  great  part  of  Abymnia  ud  tk 
Ar^ian  peninsula  to  his  Bgyptiaa  dominions,  and  he  opeoed^ 
new  channels  for  trade  and  oommeroe  thro«i(k  these  nm^ 
taut  countries.  1 1  is  said  that  Evergetes  visited  Jenuileo,  t^ 
offered  sacrifice  to  the  true  God,  and  ever  afterwds  inm 
mat  favour  to  the  Jewish  mUioo.  His  kingdom  nsidlf  rat r 
toe  height  of  power,  and  promised  again  to  take  the  first juc 
among  the  nations.  But  after  hb  death  arose  tnwK^r.^^ 
weak  and  irresolute  princes,  and  Egypt  dedised  to  ber  ^ 
From  this  period  she  makaa  no  figure  m  history. 

Ptolomy  Evergetes  died  B.O.  SSI.  and  was  namM  br  ^ 
son  Ptolemy  Phflopater,  aprince  who  gave  himself  ap  to tite k^ 
fluence  of  flatterers  and  favourites,  and  whose  lift  vbi  oc(  i 
debauchery  and  crime.  He  began  his  feign  with  the  mordri 
his  brother  Magna,  and  of  Cleomenea,  the  exiled  kisf  of  ^ 
Taking  advantage  of  Philonater's  weakaesi  aod  iKapr 
Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of^  Syria,  waged  war  sfsuiit  Lf> 
but  he  was  defeated.  Instead  of  t*king  advantage  of  thii  >^ 
porary  success,  he  threw  his  own  kingdom  into  confa«i  2- 
ruin  by  his  cruelty.  It  is  said  that  he  threatened  to  t\t^ 
all  the  Jews  in  his  dominion ;  that  he  caused  the  dMi.y  ^ 
own  wife  and  sister;  that  he  sank  into  the  most  besulr  ^^ 
Uon,  and  died  abhorred  in  the  ptima  of  life,  IsaTiagoslyoHii 
about  five  yean  of  age. 


LESSONS  IN  GERMAN.— No.  lU^ 
Wn  introdmsa  o«r  third  IflMon  with  a  few  remsrks  on  Gemc 
writing.  It  k  plain  that  th«  atadooti  of  this  Isnguige  itl  ' 
general  hare  ndther  the  time  nor  the  tact  sufficient  to  ^ 
them  to  write  out  their  exoreiaea  in  the  mIm' lettcn  c:  ^ 
Unfuag«  ;  they  will,  therefore,  be  under  the  w^  "*^?; 
writing  them  out  hi  the  miUm  charaotM  Qk<1>  . !!! 


specimena 

ing  these  ^ ,  ._ 

the  leading  letter  of  the  small  alphabet  is  ei,  ^^"^  "J   , 
in  the  usual  eBfnter   efyls  adopted  by  most  ^'^'^,% 
people  in  our  own  country,  especially  the  ladies.  T»fc'- ' 
leg  of  the  ei,  which  we  thaU  oaU  the  tUmf^tvy  H^^ ':: 
consists  of  a  black  middle  stroke  and  two  hair-ttrokn. 
add  to  the  last  hair-ttroke,  when  you  bring  it  up,  i»i^  ' 
or  loop,  you  have  then  made  an  e.     If  now,  as  soon  i»  fja  - 
made  the  loop  of  the  a,  you  draw  downwards  fi">"^ /? 
short  hair-sUoke  of  the  loop  another  black  stroke,  lo^  "'^ 
hair-ttroke  upwards,  you  have  at  laat  made  so  s.   1^^ 
a  3,  by  adding  to  the  e  a  large  top-loop,  aa  we  do  in  »^  * 
own  written).    Youhave  learned  to  maker slresdy.*'^^ 
the  leg  of  the  m  already  described.    If  you  take  tW -^ 
elementary  leg,  and  carry  up  iu  aecond  hair-stiose,i*^^ 
in  our  written  </,  making  this  hair-stroke  end  in  s  loop  "^ ' 
clet  at  top,  you  have  the  letter  d  complete.  ^  ^ 

The  letter  e  is  peculiar  ;   it  ia  formed  of  the  «lcmo-^ 
without  the  second  hair-stroke,  to  which  is  joined  ft^, 
elementary  leg  by  a  hair-stroke  drawn  from  the  f*'"^ 
near  the  top  of  the  black  stroke.    The  letter  /  i«  ^^l 
own  written  //  you  first  make  a  long  hair-stroke  '^'^ 
and  below  the  line,  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  loop    ^ 
letter  h,  and  cross  it  in  the  middle  by  the  eleroenurr  if^ 
m,  writing  it  from  left  to  right.  Instead  of  ^""^  I^l.- 
To  make  the  letter  g,  first  make  an  e,  and  then "«?"^ 
hair-stroke    of    the    loop    draw  a    hair-itroke  *>ve  * 
making  it  terminate  below  the  line  like  our  own  »»^ 
The  letter  h  ia  exaedy  like  the  Ions  t  uaed  in  ^ 
ourselves ;  it  seema  to  have  consiated  of  the  «^^^  ;> 
with  a  loop  of  hair-atroke  above  and  "i^^^^^ltft 
letter  i  consiats  of  the  elementary  1^  with  t  ^mTv 
if  you  Ibrget  the  dot  it  will  be  taken  ferae*   1?^; 
}  ia  that  part  added  to  e  which  makes  it  ft  f*^.jf 
above  it.    The  letter  *  it  so  like  our  own  that  it  cin  ^^:. 
mistaken,  but  it  has  no  loop  at  the  top.    The  letter  /  sr  ^ 
letter  h  without  the  loop.    The  letter  m  hw  ^'^^^^. 
The  letter  flieonsiata  of  two  leg!  of  the  leturtt;  ^^ 

0  has  been  ' 


The  letter  p  ia  formed  of  the  eknnenftary  Iflf  ^(. 
round  the  seeond  hait-atrake  in  a  larger  loop  <^^> 
terminating  it  below  the  line  like  u>;  wehaTCOOff^ 
it.    The  letter  9  ia  like  p  with  thiadifiereDee,  that  tt  If  r^ 
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bdow  the  line,  and  the  hair-itroke  is  hrought  up  from  this 
point  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the  left.  The  letter  r  is  very 
peculiar,  and  unlike  any  of  ours.  It  eonsists  first  of  an 
elementary  leg ;  but  the  second  hair-stroke,  instead  of  being 
brous^t  up,  is  looped  at  tfae  bottom  contrary  to  the  usual  way, 
and  wen  brought  up  and  made  to  terminate  in  an  elementary 
leg  to  the  right,  of  half  the  usual  Biae«  The  letter  « is  like  the 
letter/,  with  this  differenooy  that  the  elementary  leg  instead 
of  eroasing  it  in  the  middle  is  placed  entirely  to  the  left  at  this 
point.'  Another  •  is  made  by  forming  a  loop  at  bottom  from 
right  to  left,  and  terminating  in  a  hair-stroke  above  the  line, 
with  a  hook  from  left  to  right,  somewhat  like  our  written 
figure  6  made  &om  the  bottom  to  the  top,  or  contrary  to  the 
usual  way.  Make  the  letter  i  like  our  manuscript  i,  cross  it 
with  the  dementaryleg  from  left  to  right  i  or  make  it  like  k 
without  the  loop.  The  letter  u  is  exactly  like  the  letter  % 
with  a  circlet  or  ourye  over  it  for  the  sake  of  distinction. 

The  letter  v  is  another  peculiarly-formed  letter.  The  first 
part  of  it  is  exactly  like  the  letter  r,  but  it  termiaates  in  a 
round  black  stroke  curved  towards  the  right,  or  hollow  towards 
the  first  part  of  the  letter  and  giving  it  somewhat  of  the  ap' 
pearance  of  an  inverted  a.  Prefix  to  the  letter  »  the  elemen- 
tary leg  to  often  mentioned,  and  you  have  the  letter  w.  The 
letter  x  is  formed  like  the  letter /i,  with  this  difierenee,  that  the 
part  below  the  line  is  turned  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the  left, 
and  terminates  in  a  small  scroll.  The  letter  y  is  like  the  letter 
V  with  its  curve  to  the  right  extended  below  the  line,  and  its 
hair-stroke  brought  up  iDw  a>.  The  last  letter  a  is  very  like 
OUT  own  manuscript  jr,  and  coutists  of  the  elementary  leg 
rounded,  and  the  second  hair-stroke  replaced  by  a  curved 
part  below  the  line,  like  the  letter  j»  The  double  consonants 
oeiug  so  manifestly  formed  of  the  simple  letters  which  eater 
into  their  composition,  it  is  unneeessary  to  make  this  letsoa 
any  longer  by  describing  them.  It  mav  just  be  observed  that 
double  « is  a  combination  of  the  two  different  forms  of  §  above 
described ;  that  the  double  /  is  like  the  double  s  without  the 
elementary  leg  behind  it,  and  with  a  dash  or  flourish acvoas  it} 
and  that  m  combination  s  is  written  on  tiie  line^  instead  of 
Leiow  it,  and  in  form  resembling  our  manuscript  Bt  We 
shall  describe  the  written  alphabet  of  capitals  in  our  aaxt 
lesson. 

Sbctiok  VII. 

,!tirf(re  is  declined,  in  the  mascuUne,  precisely  like  the  defi- 
nite article ;  while,  in  the  neuter,  ii  wiU  M  s^n  in  the  foUaw« 
iug  decleasion,  all  its  evdingt,  cacepi  the  dative,  are  iUke 
l«  62.  2). 

DBCLfelfSIOlt    or    !Dl(frC     MASCXJtlNB    ARO    KttlTfeU    SJKatrLAB 

coMPAnsD  mm  tat  nepiNiTK  articls. 

DZrm.  (b-rr)    kief-ir,  thisj  (b-o*)  bkf.ffi  this  • 

iM  en.  (t.e«3    kifM,  of  this|  U-H)  lUf-t*,  of  thts| 

!X)  a  t.  (b-cm)  bicf-cot,  to,  for  this  s  (b-cnO  bWf-ii%  to,  for  this ; 

!?{((.  (t-(i^  >i(f-cn,  this  I  Ok*sl)  tiif-tl,  this. 

pKCLBMStON  Or  TBS  INTERROGATIVE  9&Ct  AKD  THE  PERSONAL 
PRONOUK  CC  AHD  Cl  IN   THE  SIKGULAB* 

MwKmtimtk  iV(Ni#«r. 

jS)f^  0  m.  5Bcr ?  who ?  et,  he  ;  §1,  it| 

&tn.    n?cffrti ?  ^hose ^        friwt^ofhimi  frtaoi^afit} 

ID  at.    »em?  to,  for  wh«B?  t^  ts^  or  for  Un  >  l|iii|t»rOTforil| 
ilcc.      tt>cii?  whom?  i^hiaii  f%U. 

Exercise  7. 

%%UX,  tn.  •^yl^i         Mb^  fkooMf  dsitfcr,  m.  saddler; 

iB  ur'ftCfmwfSff^.BWFor^aH  «.  hoosi  j  ei|itetl«r,  m.  CiUor  | 

hurf  oDtMitB' ;        I^um^  m. htMm }  e^e^iiia^  «.  thoe* 

Rfir  for  (I  113) ;        trbcr,  n.  iMther  i        ^iHcf, «.  aQf^r; 
&aittn.  f».  garden  ^     |k*ta',  a.  pa]^ j       »fii,  from,  oft 
Qja*,  IS.  nio««y  I         «•*»  *••  co«t ; 
(Ttcffv  SAnafina  t|t  stm.     SiitftB    This  youth  is  poor.    This  child 

iltnb  tfl  r<^tdma-  u  sleepy* 

gc^-^ttA  3flnaltnai  4itt  Ifl  ncu.  3^H    This  youth's  hat  is  aew.    This 

^Im^  lOanb  id  f^H.  girl's  ribbon  is  bfwti6iL 


(SMcaCKcbicM^BdtlarERbbtifcm  Do  you  give  this  beggar  and 

StinU  (SMb  ?  this  child  money  ? 

SieBen6tebtefm  StiAnbcc?    Mtn  Do  you   love  this  Irishman? 

@tc  bt«fc8  SntMftn  ?  Do  yon  praise  this  girl  ? 

SBcffen  Scbcrmcffcc  $at  birfel  Stxnt  ?  Whose  penknife  has  this  child  ? 

SHI  8f|ccif.  The  teachei^t. 

1.  SBn  ^at  \>ai  fPa^ict  ticfcf  SRAbe^ml?    2.  2>tefe«  JTitib  ^at  t9 

3.  S&cffen  ISu^  l^at  tiefec  ^(^ii(ct?  4.  (Sr  l^ot  tol  f&vd^  U9  Se^recd 
5.  Vstt  ISMI  i^tUn  Cii  Hcfef  Si%ct?  6.  3<^  '^tAt  Hwnum  €k^V 
ma^c.  7.  9ur  turn  tfl  btefet  Sl))fct  ?  8.  ftr  (Sect.  18.  III.)  i^  fur 
ta6  Jtinb  be«  @att(etl.  9.  SDeffen  SHod  l^t  bee  @o^tt  beS  ${^nnbet«  ? 
10.  fSi  1^  ben  9tc^  bicfcl  9rcunbc«.  11.  Bon  )n<m  l^at  tec  @o^n  birfel 
4^utm«^l  (Bttb  f  12.  (h  ^t  O^elb  Ma  bun  abater.  18.  flBa  ifl  bet 
aBa^en  btt  SBauctt?  14.  Sba-  Sreunb  bc«  Se^ccH  fat  i^a.  15.  ffieffefl 
^au0  unb  (Sarten  ^at  bee  Secret?  16.  (Sx  ^at  bal  <&au6  unb  ben  ®atten 
be«  asataermeiflcrl.  1?.  9)im  toem  ^a^n  <Sie  biefen  ^ut?  18.  3(^ 
fa^  i^n  (Sect.  18.  III.)  «cn  bem  ^utma^ec.  19.  9ut  toen  iflev? 
20.  dr  tfl  fuT  ben  Sio^n  ta  ^^ineitect.  21.  ^abea  Gic  ®s(»,  ^iC&cr 
obet  Jtupfec  fuc  ben  Secret  ?  22.  3(^  ^abe  @ilber  fdr  i^n.  23.  fiBen 
Iie6t  ba<  Jtinb  ¥    24.  ($<  liebt  ben  Scubet  bei  iettetl. 

Questions.  1.  How  do  the  endiogs  of  „9  i  e  f  c  t*  differ  from 
those  of  »S)  a  r  ?  2.  Do  the  endings  of  .^  1  e  f  e  t*  differ  from 
thpse  of  »5X>  e  c"  ?    8.  Which  eases  of  the  pronoun  .e  «*  sre  alike  ? 

4.  Which  cases  of  .cC*  are  like  those  of  .ec^  ? 

Section  VIII. 

CONJUGATIOM  OV  THE  PRESENT  SINGVlJkR  OF  ficl^en  AND  gebCE. 

3^  9(H  I  go;  3<^  fiefte,  I  give ; 


Ctrge^,  yougo; 
(lh9e|«,hegoe8| 


©*e  g«*en,  yon  givft  J 

ft  ^H  (Sect.  19. 1.)»  he  gives. 


EXEROISB   S* 

9llt,  old ;  ^eu,  n,  hay ;  ec^tff,  fi.  ship; 

Htm,  poor;  ^ungrii,  hungry ;         e^t   (with    verb), 

Sei,  with ;  3ftgcr,     m.     hunter,      very  much ; 

do^attt'^m. captain;       ranger;  Gd^r  (with  adj.,  or 

^eutfd^tanb,  fi.    Ger-  Stut^,  m,  servant ;         edv.),  very  { 

many ;  SttaaX,  tick ;  ^teu'ennanB,  m.mate  | 

^etmann,  m.  noble-  0Ratco'fe,  m.  sailor ;      SBaVt,  m.  forest » 

man ;  9la^,  to  (g  112.  8&9);  SBh  how,  as ; 

8fV3^tl<^,  merry ;  9i\^i  not ;  BoUffoM,  n.  custom- 

®eben,  to  give ;  9lo^«  stiU,  yet ;  house ; 

Oel^en,  to  go ;  9tei<^,  rich ;  3u,  to  (S  112. 18). 

fSxt  JBaam  i(l  f^r  $rp$.  The  tree  is  very  large. 

dc  liebt  i^n  fef  r.  He  loves  him  very  much. 

®a«  fagt  biefrr  aRann  bem  tef rer  t  What   says   this    man  to  the 

teacher  ? 

(St  fagt  l|m  mOfU,  He  says  nothing  to  him. 

9Ba<  geBen  ®ic  bem  QTavitata  f  What  do  you  give  the  captain? 

9Der  tobt  ben  Jtned^t  f  Who  praises  the  servant  ? 

Om  Uki  bet  Jtnei^t  ?  Whom  does  the  servant  praise  ? 

1  SBo  xft  bcr  Srubet  be«  @ieucrma»n«  ?  2.  (h  tfl  kt  bem  (So^ntain 
in  bem  @(^tffe.  8,  3^  bet  Go^n  bc«  Gteimoant  stu^  M  i^m ?  4.  SRciiv 
et  i^  in  ^eutfi^lanb.  5.  S&o  ifl  ber  ^atec  ?  0.  Gr  ifl  bd  bem  ««)>itaia 
in  bem  3«K9aufe.  7-  <obt  bee  (iia)Htaiu  ben  6o^n  btf  (ibelmanaf  ?  8« 
3a,  unb  cr  tobt  q»^  ben  IBater.  9.  €icbt  bet  (bcimonn  bea  <5a)ritaia? 
10.  34,  et  tiebt  unb  (obt  i^n  fe^r.  11.  3^  bkfct  SRann  bet  Go^a  beS 
(S^ovUatne  ?  12.  9ian,  et  t^  bet  @o^a  be<  dtcacnianBl.  18.  3fl  biefec 
aRffttofc  tet4  ?  14.  dicin,  et  ig  atm  uab  fto^lit^.  15.  lIBie  a(t  i^  biefet 
SKana  ?  16.  (Sx  Hfi  ni^t  fc^t  aU.  I7.  3jt  it  Innf  ?  18.  8?cin,  et  ifl 
f unsng.  19.  flSSoe  gicbt  biefel  SAAb^^  bm  itiabe?  20.  di  (S 134. 2.) 
giebt  i^m  nnc  Budet.  21.  SBa<  gebcn  ®tc  bem  Jtncc^te?  22.  3(^  gebc 
il^m  ®etb.  23.  SBai  giebt  bet  Jtne(|it  bem  f)fetbe  ?  24  (?t  gtcbt  i^m 
4kn.  26.  9\thk  b^  JRnb  ben  ^l^tet  f  26.  3^,  unb  bet  Septet  fobt  ba< 
itinb.  27.  3|t  bet  3ad<c  nc<!^  in  brm  (QKolbc  ?  28.  3^,  unb  bet  @«^n 
ve8  (betmannd  i^  bei  i^m.  29.  5Dff  3A«<t  d«^  aa^  bm  ADoIbe  |tt  bem 
fStdtx,  unb  i(^  sefe  ju  bem  S?rubct. 
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THB  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


QuBtnoN.    What 
gation  of  %^n  ? 


do  foa  obwrre  im  the  eo^in- 

Sicnow  DC. 


HTDSFDriTB  AmTlCIJI. 

The  mdefimUt  article  U  lew  Taried  than  the  ie/bdi;  hasviagfor 
the  mateuiim  and  nmter  nominatiTe  hot  om  foim.    Bz. : 


Matcuim§ :  tin  SRann,  a  man ;        NnUer  .•  e i n  9iaA,  a  fjimm 

DBCLUCaiON    or   THB    HfDaFINITB    AmTtOLB   MAMUUmi   JOTD 

MBUTBn  WITH   NOUMl. 

ft  din  SRanti,  a  man  ;  rtn  itmfe,  a  diild ; 

O.  Ciad  SRanacI,  of  a  man ;  rind  9vx\tB,  of  a  child ; 

S).  9taciii  Sffannc,  to,  for  a  man  ;  ciana  JKaH  to,  for  a  ddld ; 

V.  diani  SRann,  a  man ;  da  4Kab,  a  diild. 

OF  THB   COMPOUNDING  OF  NOONB   IN   OBBMAN. 

1.  Noont  are  more  frequently  compounded  in  German  than 
In  Engliih ;  and  accordingly  omt  word  in  German  often  requiree 
for  it!  fill  tranilation  lereral  in  Engliah.     Ex. : 

SirfBa^ifKii,  sphere  of  action  (action  iphrte) ; 
Ck^iBimaiMsd,  web-footed  bird  (iwimming  fowl)  ; 
So^t^,  beait  of  burden  (burden  animal)  s 
d«0t^,  draught  animal ;  (f  2.  7) 
^iok}^,  domestic  animal  (house  animal). 


0«Bb,  n.  ribbon ; 
9iB,a,an; 
Cifcn,  a.  iron ; 

letter   of  recom- 
mendation ; 

fciat,  fli.  enemy ; 

Ocfcl'bqi^  a.  law- 
booki 

«ciM^«  n.  gun  J 

SUmait,  a.  camel ; 


EXBECISB  9. 

itsafBunm,  in.  mer* 
chant ; 

^afh^rr,  a.  beast  of 
burden ; 

C^T^ef'rk^,   m. 
judge  of  the  su- 
perior eourt ; 

f^QipitfffAnlUt,  m. 
paper-dealer; 

f^ia%,  M.  plow ; 


m.   black- 
smith; 

Ck^UNily  a.  swoffd; 

etod.  tm,  stick,  caae ; 

%»^,  a.  doth; 

Sat^Vs^br,  m.  draper; 

S^aqntt,  m,  carriage- 
maker; 

Svq^ftuv,  a.    dran^i^ 
anftnal. 


fba  ^onmifc  ifl  tin  9^ttt^ta%. 
Skii  Oin'bcisact  ill  cia  Mctct^T. 

IDin^    ifl   cia 


flame  rin<€ 
IDia^iooct. 
S>af  Jttob  \uH  tea  Oc«f Wcr. 


fbtt  IBoIf  i^  eta  BtanHffkt.  The  wolf  is  a  beast  of  peer. 

S>ec  dtai'Bicnaaini  ifl  ria  ^aat«    The  carpenter  is  a  mechanic 

The  hammer  is  a  tool  (an  in- 
strument) 

The  conjunction  is  a  part  of 
speech. 

The  name  of  a  thing  (sob- 
stance)  is  a  substantiTe. 

The  child  lores  the  grandfathar. 

1.  ^  ein  aRoBs,  otcc  eta  JTinb  ten  etscf  tieftl  afvnntei  ?  2  Diefrc 
RoBB  ^  eiB  0<^»ect  einci  9eintef,  ant  ticfrf  ilint  ^  ten  ettd  etaef 
VffBBtei.  8.  ftBai  ^  ter  3dger?  4.  9t  ^t  eiaen  ^nt  nnt  ein 
9ctDC^.  6.  flOer  ^  ten  ^^flna  tei  eoaerf?  0.  JDer  SBoict  tiefci 
itintel  ^t  ten  fPflng.  7.  ^at  ttefer  e<^iet  Uti  Mt  tel  itanfmannl  ? 
8.  ficin,  et  ^t  nnt  <ltfen  ten  eiacm  itaafmanne.  0.  ^atcn  €ie  ten 
flBoOia  tel  CAdctf  ?  10.  flein,  i^  ^te  tirfen  fBaqtn  wn  rinem  fBa9« 
aet.  11.  ^«in  9k  tal  Sont  ttefcf  Otdtc^Bl?  12.  9letn,  k^  ^ote 
5b4  MB  eiacm  SM^ntler.  18.  ^okn  9\e  ten  aiod  tiefef  grrantci  f 
14.  flcin,  i^  ^te  ticfen  8lotf  wn  eincm  e<^neiter.  15.  ^aUn  €ie  tol 
!Pa)ricc  tel  Se^rrrf  ?  10.  flein,  W^  ^o^  tkfel  $a)Her  wn  einem  tPapter* 
^Antler  ant  einen  Chntyfe^tangfMcf  wa  tern  2tffm.  17.  3fl  taf  !Pfctt 
'^  Bust^icr  ?  18.  3a,  ant  rl  ifl  oat^  eta  taftt^.  19.  3fl  taf  ilamecl 
d^ein3B0tfifr?  20.  Rein,  d  ifl  nnt  Hn  faflt^f  21.  SDeffen 
Btft^baOf  ^t  ter  eo^  tef  Otelmannl  ?  22.  9r  |at  tol  •efelta^  tei 
Oie  K^ff c  u^tcri. 

QuBSTiONS.  1.  What  is  said  of  the  imd^^lmiU  artide  eooi- 
pared  with  the  definite}  2.  Can  you  give  any  eiamples?  8. 
Are  nouns  more  frequently  compounded  in  German  than  in 
Bnglifth  ?  4.  And  how  is  it  often  necessary  to  traasiate  them  F 
^  what  iro  some  eiamples  ?  I 
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LESSONS  IN  OBOLOGT.-No.  IL 
By  Thos.  W.  Jbbxtn,  BJ).,  F.G.8. 
THB    CRUST    OF    THB   BABTH. 


In  reading  books  on  Geology  tou  will  often  meet  vitk  tix 
phraae  *'  the  crust  of  the  earth/'  or  "  the  esith'i  cnat"  1^ 
phrase  InTolTes  in  itaelf  many  important  priadpla  c 
theoretieal  caology.  The  rery  word  *'crust*'  impUei  i  vsAn 
that  has  undergone  some  process  of  hardenbg,  and  thit  if 
tains  beneath  u  aome  materiala  in  a  eonditkm  diilereDt  fro 

Tou  must  not  imagine  that  the  hypothesis  of  t  "cnstofOf 
earth"  excludes  the  ideas  of  a  Creation  ends  Grestor.  Soppff 
that  Seienee  eoold  demonstrate  to  yon  that  tfasf  gmt  S^ 
onee  existed  in  a  gaaeons  form,  and  that,  b^tkegieeieetaa; 
into  eombinatioo  and  erolTing  heat,  a  glowm^  and  faaifBii 
would  whirl  round  in  space,  and  ttist  this  wn  the » 
ffeneak  by  which  our  world  waa  anade  Tisible  lad  pilpuK. 
Tou  would  then  sak,  how  eame  these  gssss  to  eiiit|Aid 
yem  would  learn  that  they  must  ha^  been  maib  by  t  Otia 
Tou  would  leant  firom  chemistry  that  all  ftMi  eo*^  *' 
cording  to  regular  and  estabUahed  laws.  The  gM«  ind  f 
make  UMse  kiwa,  but  reeeiTad  them  from  alifiag  nd  ate. 
gent  Lawgifai. 

The  phrase  •'emstof  the  earth"  nmy  possihlyrectUtof 
Bdadtheideaof  either  the  cmat  of  a loat  or,  pvchno, :^ 
ofapia.  Both  theee  ideas  wiU  mislead  yoo.  in  theie  eii» 
the  emst  has  been  hardened,  not  byeoolmg,  botbrthe  >bS^ 
enee  of  external  heat  upon  the  outward  surfsoe.  u  r^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  phrase  impliea  that  the  body  of  the  (cc 
was  once  in  a  aUte  of  fuaioB,— that  is,  it  wm  f^.\^,\ 
melted  state,  glowing,  burning,  and  flamiag ;  ^^^' 
graduaUy  eooled  until  it  beeame  oorered  with  i  bmifl^ 
sur&ee.  ^^ 

If  yon  hare  erar  been  in  a  laige  iron-firandrj,  whflt  ^ 
are  blast  furnaces  for  melting  orea,  you  wiU  it  ooee  «b^ 
stand  the  geological  meaning  of  the  word  "cnit"  iS^^^ 
bottom  of  die  blast  fnmaee  there  is  a  flue,  or  up,  f«>^*:; 
the  fluid  cinder,  or  eooria,  whidi  floats  on  the  ^^'^'^  S, 
flsetal  within,  to  flow  out  in  burning  streams.  ^^^ 
recedes  flrom  the  flue,  it  becomes  cooler ;  end  a  little  k)««  i^.-; 

it  is  coTored  with  a  blackened  sorfhee  which  is  m  hud  b^ 
the  workmen  can  safely  walk  upon  it,  though  nnddMH^"^ 
eHU  in  a  melted  state.  It  is  this  kind  of  surlMe,  btfd^ 
oooling  inflnenee  from  above,  but  atill  kindling  lad  d"^ 
beneau.  that  aeoloHiatB  <»*m  **  cmat." 

Tou  oan,  with  a  little  effort*  ooaeeiTe  of  tht  FfP^^ 
applyingthe  word  *'cniat"  in  this  aense  to  the  t^^.^ 
globe.  You  haTesesn  a  red-hot  ood,  boning  ii^»^. 
all  its  sides,  &11  from  the  flre  in  your  own  giate-  ^  V 1 
time  the  outaidlfe  of  it  became  eooler  and  cooler,  vbue"^; 
side  and  centre,  according  to  ita  siae,  were  still  ^-^^l^j 
case,  the  ontdde,  in  cooling,  became  oorersd  with  m^ 
white  flakes,  or  pellidea,  called  aahea.  v  s 

Ton  can  siso  imagine  a  round  maaa  of  iron,  tty  •  "^^ 
non-balL  heated  in  a  blacksmith's  furnace,  snd  tbeo  ^. 
out  suddenly  and  left  to  cooL  Aa  it  coded,  lU  tti  f^^ 
would  be  oorered  with  pellidea,  or  flskes  of  ^,  t' 
chemisU  call  the  oxide  of  iron ;  an4  which,  if  «^io^°^ 
a  good  mioroeeope,  would  appear  aa  if  it  hsd  been  pntt^^ 
by  joints  and  angles.  .  ^ 

Your  ooneepUon  will  be  asaisted  better  still,  if  P}  ^] 
that,  while  you  were  at  the  blast  fnmaee  in  the  tn»°7rV, 
Herculean  workman  took  up  a  large  iron  ladlefiil  oc  ^^ 
cinder,  and  hurled  his  ladlenil  of  the  burning  outter's^^ 
air  ;  or  tou  can  suppose  that  mount  Etna,  or  Vc^T'^b 
a  Titanic  workman,  throwing  out  anch  a  mssi  ^J. 
some  miles  in  the  air,  and,  perhapa,  berond  ^J^^ 
our  atmoephere,  or  eren  of  the  attractioo  of  oar  etft"-  t* 
mass  would  continue  to  whirl  and  roll  round  without  ^ 
again  to  our  earth,  it  would  take  the  form  of  our  f  ^^^ 
astronomers  haTe  demonstrated  to  be,  neoesssrily»  *^^^ 
that  is,  orange-shape,  or  a  round  ball  flattened  tt  ^.^t 

Whenever  you  break  to  pieees  a  large  mssi  w  «^> 

aooria,  that  has  cooled,  you  flnd  that  ita  inside  h^  *l^ 

end  Tains   of    difiisrent   materials,    and  that  it  htf    • 

CBTities  or  holes,  called  by  the  foundry-men  "boo'J^ 
These  earitiea  were  in  the  einder  whUe  yet  in  the  red-b^ '^ 
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and  they  were  fonned  within  it  either  by  air  or  by  gasee. 
Ima^e  that,  at  the  bottom  of  these  caTitief ,  there  was  once 
floating  a  diminutive  drop  of  melted  matter,  moving  whenever 
the  mass  was  shaken.  Now,  obsbbvb,  you  have  before  you 
the  cinder,  the  cavity,  and  the  melted  drop  fioatine. 

To  these  three  facts,  direct  the  magnifying-glass  of  your  imagi- 
nation, but  let  it  be  kept  in  the  firm  hand  of  your  reason ;  and 
then  apply  your  mind  and  your  logic  to  **  the  sreat  globe  itself, 
and  all  that  it  inherits.'*  Let  the  oool  cinder  be  magnified 
into  our  planet;  the  cavities,  into  subterranean  caverns  of 
many  hundred  square  miles ;  and  the  melted  globule  into  an 
immense  lake,  or  large  sea,  buminff,  boiling,  heaving  to  the 
top  of  the  cavity,  melting  parts  of  we  crust  nearest  to  it,  or 
forcing  the  crust  to  swell  upwards,  or  cracking  it  and  forming 
crevices  through  which  some  of  it  oomes  up  to  the  open  air, 
and  there  hardens  again  to  form  an  additional  crust 

Fig.  1  will  give  you  a  rough  idea  of  the  formation  of  the 
earth's  crust. 

rtg,  1. 


TUB  RBST  RAJLDBNINO  OF  THB  CBU8T  OV  THB  BABTH. 

Ihavesaid  that  the  comparisons  which  I  have  introduced 
might  probably  assist  your  conceptions  of  the  geological  crust ; 
but  they,  like  most  analogies,  do  not  represent  the  whole  case. 
In  the  examples  mentioned,  the  process  of  cooling  goes  on 
irom  the  surface  to  the  centre,  until  the  whole  mass,  emder, 
cavity,  and  drop,  are  all  perfectly  cooled  down.  This  is  not 
the  geological  theory  about  the  earth's  crust ;  for,  if  the  pro- 
cess of  cooling  continued,  the  earth  would  become  refrigerated 
or  cooled  to  its  very  centre :  and  then  there  would  be  no  heat 
under  its  crust.  This  process  of  cooling  to  the  centre  would 
take  myriads  of  ases.  Some  geological  chemists  have  en- 
deavoured to  calculate  that,  from  the  known  laws  of  radiation 
of  heat,  the  complete  cooling  of  the  globe  would  take  about 
two  hundred  milUons  of  years. 

Though  the  above  instances  of  incrustations  be  imperfect,  I 
want  you  to  keep  in  mind  the  ideas  of  the  cinder,  the  eavity, 
and  the  molten  globuU,  Examine  them ;  find  any  objections 
you  can  against  them ;  but  keep  them  in  your  mind.  The 
principal  diflleulty  in  the  above  illustrations  is  that  they  will 
not  account  for  the  continuance  of  the  heat  under  the  crust. 
You  must,  therefore,  try  to  imagine  that  the  molten  globule 
has  some  power  of  perpetuating  its  burning  heat,  though  the 
crust  above  the  cavity  continues  hard  and  cool.  How  can  this 
be  done  ?  You  must  suppose  that  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous,  ele- 
ments form  compound  bodies,  and  that  when  these  diflerent 
elements  pass  into  new  combinations,  the  process  is  always 
accompanied  with  heat,  and  that  the  heat  becomes  intense,  m 
proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  combination  is  formed. 

Take  an  instance.  Chemists  inform  us  that  if  you  take 
clean  iron  filings,  and  mix  them  with  a  larger  quantity  of 
sulphur,  and  with  as  much  water  as  will  form  the  whole  into  a 
kind  of'paate  ;  and  then  bury  the  paste  in  the  earth,  aod  press 
the  earth  firmly  on  it ;  in  a  lew  hours  the  whole  mass  will 


swelL  In  consequence  of  this  swelling,  the  earth  will  be 
raised  up  into  a  hillock,  sulphurous  vapours  will  make  their 
way  through  the  cracks  and  crevices  made  by  the  force  push- 
ing upwara,  and  sometimes  flames  will  appear.  Now,  sup- 
pose that  tMs  mixture  of  sulphur  and  iron  could  beintrodncef 
into  Uie  cavity  which  we  have  imagined,  and  that  the  crust 
above  it  was  so  thick  and  hard  and  heavy,  that  the  heat  could 
not  push  it  up.  StiU  there  would  be  heat  in  the  cavity,  or  in 
the  globule. 

You  see,  then,  that  it  is  possible  for  elements  or  gases  to 
exist  in  the  cavity,  which  will  continue  the  heat  and  keep  the 
molten  drop  burning  and  floating.  As  it  continues  to  bum,  it 
will  consume  the  sides  of  the  cavity,  and  wear  away  the  rool 
It  will,  in  time,  enlarge  the  cavern,  tUl  the  drop  has  become  an 
immense  molten  lake.  This  molten  lake  or  sea  will,  by  growth 
of  heat,  acquire  also  intensity  of  power  for  action,  until  it  crack 
the  roof,  and  swell  up  the  ground  or  crust  till  it  burst  asunder, 
and  thus  form  fissures  for  the  escape  of  smoke,  fiames,  and 
melted  matter.  That  there  are  such  immense  caverns  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  has  been  arsued  mathematically  by  appecd- 
ing  to  the  irregularitiep,  which  have  been  observed  m  Uie  vibra- 
tions Of  the  pendulum  in  diflerent  countries. 

Your  disciplined  imagination  must  now  be  directed  to  the 
thickness  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.  It  is  computed  that  our 
globe  is  in  diameter — that  is,  from  its  upper  surface  to  its  lower 
one,  or  from  a  to  d — in  round  numbers,  about  8,000  miles. 
The  crust  of  the  earth  from  ▲  to  b,  has  been  mathematically 
shown  to  be  at  least  four  hundred  miles  in  thickness.  Were 
it  even  twice  this  thickness,  its  thickness  would  be  consistent 
with  tiie  actual  phenomena  observed,  and  wit!  che  theory  of 
universal  fluidity  at  one  time.  It  is,  therefore  easy  to  imagine 
that,  in  a  crust  of  four  hundred  miles  thick,  it  would  be  very 
practicable  for  deep  and  immense  lakes,  or  lar^%  seas,  of  melted 
matter  to  exist,  and  be  widely  distributed^  in  subterranean 
caverns,  provided  that  they  be  so  enclosed  in  the  crust  as  to 
move  witn  it  in  the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Cambridge,  the  present  President  of  the 
Geological  Society,  has  endeavoureid,  by  profound  mathe- 
maticfd  calculations  on  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axes,  and 
on  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  to  flx  this  thickness  at  800 
miles.  This  thickness  may  scarcely  be  admissible,  since  we 
do  not  know  the  condensing  power  of  high  pressure,  and  the 
expanding  power  of  very  intense  heat.  As  this  thickness  is 
supposed  to  be  extreme,  gedogists  generally  estimate  the  thick- 
ness of  tiie  crust,  as  inferred  irom  experiments  on  the  pendu- 
lum, &c.,  to  be,  in  difiierent  countries,  at  from  two  to  four 
hundred  miles. 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  however,  is  only  intended 
to  show  mat,  if  the  fusible  nucleus,  or  kernel,  of  the  earth  be 
now  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  it  must  be  at  the  depth  of  from  400 
to  600  miles  beneath  the  surface,  and  that,  consequently,  such 
a  thickness  is  far  too  deep  to  account  for  volcanoes  and  earth- 
quakes. Hence  we  are  led  to  the  inference,  that  the  fluid 
matter  which  supplies  actual  volcanoes  is  not  a  molten  ocean 
all  round  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  large  subterranean  reser* 
voire,  forming  a  kind  of  lakes  or  seas.  This  hypothesis  has 
the  double  advantage  of  accounting  chemically  for  the  fluid 
supplies  of  volcanoes,  and  mechanically  for  the  phenomena  of 
the  elevation  of  mountains  in  past  geological  time,  and  for  the 
laws  which  such  elevations  foUow. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  curving,  in  flg.  1,  you 
are  not  to  imagine  that  the  globe  is  hollow  from  b  to  c. 
Various  observations,  and  various  experiments  with  the  pen- 
diUum,  have  proved  that  our  planet  is  not  an  empty  sphere ; 
but  that  its  interior,  whether  fluid  or  solid,  has  a  higher  specific 
gravity  than  the  materials  of  the  crust.  From  the  same  experi- 
ments, it  has  been  inferred,  that  there  is  a  gradual  and  regular 
increase  in  its  density  from  the  surface  down  to  the  centre. 

You  are  now  concerned  to  know  whether  it  can  be  proved 
that  there  is  any  heat  under  the  crust  of  the  earth.  You  wUi 
leara,  in  the  course  of  these  lessons,  that  the  action  of  volcanoes, 
and  the  rise  of  hot  springs,  or  thermal  springs,  to  the  surface, 
prove  that  there  are  subterranean  sources  of  neat  active  some- 
where. I  will  now  only  notice  that  it  is  well  known  that  the 
temperature  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  increases  the  deeper 
you  descend  into  it.  In  the  Northumberland  coalpiu, 
the  heat  of  the  rocks  increases  by  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  for  every  4i  feet  '\^  descent.    In  the  l^ad* 
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mines  of  Saxony,  tke  inerease  it  one  dagrae  for  every  65 
feet.  At  Dolcoath  mine,  in  Cornwall,  it  ia  one  degree  for 
erery  75  feet.  There  is.  therefore,  great  Taricty  in  tbe  intreaae. 
A  French  geologist,  H.  Gordier,  has  paid  mueh  attflBtton  to 
tliis  subject.  His  eoneloaione  an,— •!.  That  the  heat  aa- 
ereases  rapidly  the  deeper  yon  go.  a.  That  the  increaae  is 
not  equal  at  equal  depths,  Imt  Taries  in  diflbteat  eonntriaa. 
8.  That  the  arerage  increase,  OTsr  the  iHiola  earth,  ia  one 
degree  for  erery  45  feet  in  descent. 

In  the  profound  depth  of  some  minee,  epriaga  of  freeh  water 
bubble  up,  which  are  of  high  teeaperatTire.  In  the  Goniah 
mines,  there  are  considerable  streams  of  water  at  the  teaqpan^ 
ture  of  from  80  to  90  degrees,  which  is  about  SO  ar  40  decrees 
warmer  than  the  water  on  the  surface.  In  one  of  theee  miaea* 
the  Poldioe,  nearly  two  millions  of  gallooa  of  water  are 
pumped  up  erery  day,  tnm  a  depth  ot  MS  yards,  whioh  is 
00  or  100  degrees  in  temperature. 

Some  hsTc  con^ecturcKi  that  this  inorease  of  L^t  in  the 
deaeent  of  mines  is  owing  to  the  condensation  of  the  air.  But 
it  is  not  so.  A  Cornish  geologist,  Mr.  Pox,  haa  ahown  that 
the  mines  are  yentilated  by  numerous  ahafU  from  the  snr&ee 
of  the  earth,  descending  in  some  shafts  and  ascending  in 
others.  In  all  cases,  the  up^card  cnirenls  are  warmer  than 
the  descending  onee.  This  proves  that  the  descending  air, 
instead  of  imparting  heat  to  the  mine,  actually  cools  it,  by 
carrying  off  a  large  quantity  of  heat  erery  hour. 

These  facts  show  not  only  that  the  earth  has  been  for  agea 
cooling  down,  but  that  even  at  this  day  it  continuee  in  the 
process  of  cooling.  It  cools  not  only  by  the  general  radiation 
of  its  heat  into  uniyeisal  spaee,  but  especially,  and  more  palp- 
ably, by  the  actiyity  of  rolcanoea  and  ita  aeeompanimenla. 
Evffry  stream  of  lara  that  issues  from  Toleanic  depths  earriea 
away  with  it  some  small  quantity  of  heat  from  the  crueU 
Every  hot  well,  or  thermal  spring,  is  continnally  bringing  up 
with  it,  to  the  surface,  aome  amount  of  heat  from  the  &op. 
Also,  as  we  hare  seen,  ascending  currents  of  air  from  mines 
must  carry  off  porUons  of  heat.  These  constant  losses  of 
heat  can  nerer  be  replaced  ftom  above ;  for  the  heat  of  the  sua. 
according  to  the  most  accurate  obeervations,  never  penetrates 
to  the  depths  from  which  thermal  springs  flow.  The  immense 
ranges  of  eztinct  rolcanoea,  also,  show  that  the  power  of 
gaseous  elements  to  perpetuate  and  engender  heat  may  be  ex- 
hausted  and  spent. 

I  hare  now,  for  the  present,  done  with  the  influence  of  hoat 
in  the  formation  of  the  erust  of  the  globe.  The  earth's  crust, 
ns  now  found  and  examined  by  geology,  has  been  formed,  not 
by  cooling,  or  the  abstraction  of  heat,  only  ;  but  also  by  the  in- 
fluL'nce  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  water.  When  the  proress 
of  cooling  first  commenced,  there  was  not  as  yet,  in  theoretical 
geology,  any  water.  According  to  chemical  science,  water 
could  not  be  formed,  until  the  cooling  of  the  surface  had  so  far 
advanced  as  to  be  below  the  boiling  point,  under  the  very  great 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  that  time.  As  soon,  luHrercr, 
as  it  was  practicable,  according  to  laws  flxed  by  the  great 
Architect  of  the  nnirerse,  for  tne  gaseous  elements  of  water 
to  combine  and  to  form  this  liquid,  it  also  began  immediately 
to  act  destructirely  upon  the  outward  surface  of  the  earth's 
crust.  It  began  to  wear  away  the  rugged  surface  of  the  globe, 
either  by  dissolring  it  chemically,  or  by  carrying  it  away  me- 
chanically, and  depositing  in  one  place  what  it  brought  from 
another. 

When  you  look  at  flg.  1,  you  see  that  the  outer  lines  of 
the  earth  s  crust  are  not  eren,  but  rugged.  The  outer  line 
of  the  circle  is  full  of  dents  and  hollows,  and  of  swellings  and 
points.  You  must  imagine  every  one  of  these  indentations, 
marked  a,  b,  e,  tf ,  to  be  a  deep  hollow,  or  extensive  valley  some 
miles  deep,  and  sufficient  to  form  the  bed  of  a  gulf  or  inland  sos. 
As  the  rain  would  wear  away  the  upper  parts  of  the  curves, 
the  water  would  run  towards  the  bottom,  and  there  settle  and 
deposit  the  sand  or  mud  which  it  had  dislodged  from  the 
rocks  of  the  crust  above.  With  every  ahower  there  would  be 
a  fresh  flood,  which  would  carry  down  more  aand,  or  pebbles, 
or  silt.  From  the  repetition  of  this  proeess  two  results 
would  follow :  at  first,  the  lake  or  sea  thua  formed  in  one 
hollow,  would  become  deeper  and  deeper ;  and  then,  with  every 
fresh  stratum  of  sand  deposited,  the  bottom  would  come  up 
higher  and  higher. 

Jn  this  manner  a  new  covering  would  be  made  on  the  erust 


of  the  earth.  These  strata  of  aand  would  rise  Mgher  v.\ 
higher,  with  every  fresh  larer  depoaited  by  the  flood,  until  t!i«j 
would  become  risible,  as  vy  land.  In  the  process  of  gnwth 
they  would  elerate  the  water  of  the  lake  or  tea,  and  eTeotuSj 
drire  it  off  to  other  hoUowa  or  currcs  of  lower  Urel,  anal  i: 
last  aaa  would  ioin  sea,  and  form  an  ocean. 

Thia,  in  geologioal  theory,  was  the  beginning  of  rbtia 
ealled  eomfiimea  aedimantyy  rocks,  and  sooetiioM  itntifltd 
roeka.  It  ia,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  the  uMst  neieos  i 
theaa  rooks  hare  much  of  a  uniforio  oompoaiuan,  mtt,ii 
this  earljT  epoch  in  geological  time,  the  water  hadbat  ooe  bii 
of  matenal  to  work  vpon.  It  ia  necessary  to  ncaticD  th« 
sedimentary  rocka  now,  for  you  will  find  that  these  ilso  Iuti 
been  acted  upon  by  heat  fh>m  under  the  earth's  crust  AcconI> 
ing  to  Hutton'a  theory,  difleront  parts  of  the  crust  of  the  onh 
hare  been  auoceaaively  fused  by  neat  in  diifeitnt  epoefai;  n^ 
the  progresa  of  geology  atrengthaaa  the  avidfloos,  thitkio! 
variations  in  heat  have  melted  cme  part  of  the  cnit  iftB 
another,  and  have  also  mncli  altered  the  sapecucinDba: 
rocks,  deposited  upon  it. 
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LE880XS  IN  MUSia— No.  VL 

By  John  Ctrmwax. 

Wa  have  now  to  treat  of  a  most  important  labjeet,  tnd  ' 
which  should  be  thoroughly  well  understood  by  erst  p '?- 
We  refer  to  the  mbxtal  kppect  of  notbs.     Let  us  put  t 
topic  in  the  form  of  a  question.     What  is  the  prineipti  *^^ 
of  a  note'spower  to  affect  the  mind  ?  We  obsenr^  for  iaiti:^*- 
in  one  of  Handel'a  songs,  that  a  certain  note  prodaeei  > 
uin  effeet  upon  our  minds.      JThw  does  it  produce  thst  e 
Is  there  any  law  by  which  auch  mental  effecti  sre 
regulated?    To  these  queations  we  anawer,  that  rntnydr::-- 
stances  may  modify  the  mental  effect  of  a  note,  batthi'  •■ ' 
mainly  priduccd' by  the  principle  of  ivy-rtfls/MwAy,  ia  •'-; 
nexion  with  rate  of  motvuMfil.    We  believe  that  ofiry  r.- 
ihtMcaU  (whatever  may  be  the  pitch  of  the  ke^-aotc^  i:^^ 
peculiar  **miasion"  of  iu  own  to  the  human  mwd— t?f  ^^ 
mental  effect,  wUoh  circumstancea  of  pUcK  Pf^^  '-■  ^l^ 
rhffthmieal  arrang9f$mU^   peculiaritiea  of  ttfrtuk^  &e«  ^^ 
mo<iify,  but  cannot  efface.     Let  ua  take  an  exampl«)  ar<l-  ' 
at  it  in  these  various  lights.     It  cannot  be  doubted  t^a:  - 
last  note   in   the  following  phrase,  from  Dr.  CalcoUs^* 
known  glee,  produces  a  mental  effoct  peculiarly  spprrrr* ', 
the  woiS  to  which  it  ia  aet.    That  nou  we  eall  us.  J 
the  sixth  above  or  the  ••minor third"  below  Aeksy-eott  i; 
question  is,  How  oomee  that  nota  to  produce  a  «»>«*; 
impression  on  the  mindF    What  ia  tha  fosr,  if  thsrsii  <»^ 
virtue  of  which  that  aoto  pesseasaa  iU  power  \   Lit  tltf  K 
aing  the  phrase  ^— 
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shade,  the 

Try  first  the  various  oonditiona  of  piUk,    Take  t  ^fr^ 
sound,  say  O,  for  yoiir  kay*iioto  or  dob,  and  t^l^P^T^ 
again.     You  will  notice  that  the  maital  effect  is  ••'^ 
it  remaina  0t»$ntiaUy  ih§  mm§.     Again,  while  in  the  ti. ; 
O,  sing  the  phrase,  taking  the  Iswar  ulh,  inaCead  o(^'^^^. 
The  effect  on  the  mind  ia  more  gloomy,  but  it  is  still  f^^   . 
effect.    It  is  not  the  mere  hnfM  in  piUh,  then,  thftt  p^; 
the  LAH  its  peculiar  characteriatio  of  aorrowfido^-  ,\ 
difference  between  the  aame  tima  aat  in  a  low  *"'^]V'f 
key  ia  undoubtedly  great,  but  tha  apeclal  effeet  of  tt^^' 
vidual  note  remains  of  the  aame  kind.    Next  try  the  tfi^' 
what  is  called  in  French  ••iMi^re,"  or  diftrsot  f^'l 
aound,  upon  thia  note.    Let  the  phraaa  be  song  W  ^ .' 
voice,  a  eUar  voice,  a  hmrd  voice,  a  mMouf  voice,  Itc,  o»/** '. 
played  first  on  a  Jf'tt4,  next  on  a  tn$9^t,  and  sf ^f  V 
rio/ta.     Such  changes  will  certainly  ttedify  the  mm*^^  '".^ 
One  voice  or  instrument  may  ba  better  tnan  the  ^^'^jJ,' 
they  will  all  agree  in  expressing,  on  the  aole  UM»  ^  *^ 
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_...,  an^i  if  th^  ■inui4  (be  note  correctly,  ibej    inltrwij,  far  aone  penone  miflU  Imume  Out  die  "  diiUntf  in 

ifilp  doing  (o,  T^^*  mental  effect  is.  therefore,  inda-  pitch"  between  b&t  and  -lam,  caUed  a  fifth,  nrodupei  the 
OF  tha  mep)  qualities  ot  aound,  and  1j  goTerned  by  mentaleKct,  mierefore,  dns  the  word  "tear, '  when  tou 
WT  law.     I*t  tb«  n«*t  araerifltept  bp  U)  feUtion  to  '  come  to  the  doae,  tlrns  :—      " 


m 


ff 


iea,  but  the  idwi  ilaeU',  h 


modet  of  "egpteeeion"  (aa  loudi  lofc,  tui,),  will  produce  any 
matcarjal  ^angM.  And  whan  you  baTc  finind  IJut  none  at 
these  vaiiona  oondiiitnu  of  the  note  can  rob  it  of  fti  ovn 
peculiar  emotional  chaiaster,  then  try  Biiathfir  ^4  '^"'^  ^~ 
portaot  eiparimeiit.  Vary  the  raU  tf  mattmtM.  JaMtja»A  of 
■inging  tha  {luasa  slowly,  sing  it  aa  rspidly  a*  thnueh  it  veip 
a  \i%.  You  will  then  understand  why  we  said  that  ker- 
relationahip,  bt  tmtm*sioit  tn'M  r*/*  V  MSMnMf,  waa  the 
chief  eauaa  of  auntaleflect.  The  notawems,  noor,  to  express 
ui  tbsniioamant  to  f*i*lif,  inatead  of  tomm.  But  notice  tbst 
LiH,  sung  quickly,  ^wayi  produces  this  second  mental  effect, 
und  that  HO  eU(r  «sl(  produces  tha  sune  effect,  Jiu'vtver  yau 
may  quicken  it*  rsle  of  inoTenienl.  There  is  still,  therefore,  a 
lam  presiding  eren  in  thia  "  duplicity''  of  mental  effect.  This 
notcLAn  (sixth  above  or  "minor  third"  below  the  key-note)  is 
now  proved  to  possess  twin  mental  effects,  the  one  showing  the 
grnTe  the  other  the  gay  side  of  a  certain  emotion.  So  is  it  with 
(yery  note  of  the  scale.  "  Kej-relatiocship"  gives  it  a  certain 
aeee^tanea  widi  the  mind,  and  "rata  of  qiorement"  has  » 
certain  way  of  modifying  that  impression.    To  prove,  how< 


ever,  that  tha  key-ri 
sounds  which  have 
duoing  cause  of  pier 
Take  the  tamt  tovM 
rtlaUomhip,  Stiiki 
and  then  the  note  B, 
Btrike  the  ch<<r^  and 
(the  same  in  pitch), 
the  mind!  Howe) 
of  a,  and  observe  i 
again  I  Ttj  other  k 
key-reUtlonship  ma 
mind  gives  to  that  p 
wiih  to  prove  thi«  t 
are  about  to  play  to 
long  notes,  and  that, 
tell  )'ou,  KB  well  as  1 
th-^ir  mental  effect. 
and  ask  him.  at  the< 
if  not,  how  they  d 
singing  the  note  B 
rather  than  a  ment 
different.      Of  course 

nent  to  p^fonn  tl 

accurately. 
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W^  a  note's  standing  at  a  particular  Intenral  from  the  key- 
note should  giye  it  a  particular  musical  effect,  we  do  not  know, 
^e  can  only  notice  tne  thct,  and  make  use  of  it  in 
There  must  come  to  us,  along  with  the  actual  sound  itsel 
soma  mental  attociaikm  of  the  relationship  of  interval  (indicated 
hj  preoeding  notes)  which  has  been  thrown  around  it.  Tlie 
memory  of  notes  just  heszd  horers  around  that  which  we  now 
hear,  and  giyes  it  its  ckaraei§r.  Quick  succession  approaches 
in  effect  to  co-ezistenoe,  as  is  familiarly  shown  in  relmnce  to 
the  eye  br  the  thaumatrope  and  other  optical  toys.  Thus  when 
once  the  Key  is  estahliahed  by  the  openmg  notes  of  the  tune,  it 
is  still  felt  to  be  present,  as  a  mental  element,  with  every 
■ingle  note  that  IblfowB.  In  a  similar  manner,  Uie  ^eei  of  a 
giyen  eol0«r— the  artist  wUl^tell  us — ^is  modified  by  tJie  sur- 
rounding ones,  or  those  on  which  the  eye  has  just  rested.  This 
is  a  deeply  interesting  subject,  and  deserves  to  be  well  studied 
and  further  explored,  especially  in  connexion  with  harmonic 
combinations  and  effiscts. 

These  mental  effects  of  notes  in  key  have  often  been  noticed 
in  books  of  science.  Dr.  Calcott  refers  to  them  in  his 
'*  Musical  Grammar."  M.  Jeu  de  Bemeval,  Professor  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  in  his  «  Music  Simplified,"  illus- 
trates them  venr  ingeniously  and  beautifully.  Dr.  Bryce 
introduces  them  mto  his  •<  Rational  Introduction."  It  would 
seem  surprisins  (did  we  not  know  how  the  old  notation,  with 
its  attempted,  but  inaccurate,  scale  of /mnI  sounds,  takes  up  the 
learner's  time,  and  distracts  attention  from  the  real  beauties  of 
musical  science)  that  these  interesting  fttcts,  so  well  calculated 
to  aid  the  pupil,  have  been  so  little  used  in  elementary  instruc- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  the  moment  a  pupil  can  rteognin  a 
certain  musical  property  in  any  note,  he  will  be  able  to  pro* 


dnee  the  note  with  the  greater  acctu acy  and  satisfaction.  Vnm 
extensive  experience,  we  have  found  that  infants  and  persons 
with  untrained  voices  are  able  to  appreciate  these  points,  and 
dorive  constant  pleasure  and  assistance  from  the  knowledtge  of 
them.  The  teecher  will  find  himself  well  repaid  by  a  most 
carefial  attention  to  this  suMeet. 

In  the  next  lesson  we  shul  commence  an  examination  of  the 
different  notes,  with  this  point  in  view,  and  ftunish  illustra- 
tions from  the  great  masters.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  here  to  re- 
quest the  pupil  to  read  with  care,  and  put  to  the  test,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

The  notes  doh,  son,  and  ifs,  give  to  the  mind  an  idea  of  rest 
and  power  (in  degrees  corresponding  with  the  order  in  which 
they  are  named),  while  tb,  fah,  xjlk,  and  uat  (in  similar 
degrees),  suggest  the  feeling  of  suspense  and  dependence. 
Thus,  if  after  we  have  heard  the  prmdpal  notes  ot  the  key, 
the  voice  dwells  on  the  sound  ti,  the  mind  is  sensible  of  a  de- 
sire for  something  more,  but  the  moment  tb  is  followed  by 
DOH*  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  repose  is  prodnoed.  In  the 
same  manner  the  mind  is  satisfied  when  vah  resolves  itself  into 
KB,  and  LAK  (though  not  so  decidedly)  into  sob.  Rat  also 
excites  a  similar  feeling  of  inconclusiveness  and  expectancy, 
which  is  resolved  by  ascending  to  kb,  or,  more  perfectly,  ij 
falling  to  DOK. 

Notice  the  power  and  viftmr  given  to  the  tunes  Qeipfxn, 
Lbtbubn,  and  Blacksmith,  by  Uie  notes  dor,  soh,  and  mb. 
Sing  the  tunes  over  for  the  purpose  of  fonning  an  independent 
judgment  on  this  point.  Then,  to  show  ue  effect  of  the 
'*  leaning  "  notes,  sing  slowly  as  follows : — 

:d|m:s|f:  —  |m  :d|m:s|t:  —  |d*  :d'|s:m 
|1:  —  |s       :d*|s:m|r:  —  |m       :d|m:s|r:  —  |d 


ExBBOiBE  17.        BLACKSMITH.        Key  C.      M.  138. 
(The  Tune  Old  English.    The  Words  by  the  Rev.  —  Plumptrb.) 
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8.  In  tearehhtff  your  heart  9hould  you  find  you  miemd 
Some  sood  to  yourself  or  another  to  do, 
To  relieTe  the  distresa'd  or  yourself  to  amend, 
Oh !  watch  the  bright  time  when  the  purpose  shall  glow ; 
For  happiness  hangs  on  the  moment  I  wot. 

If  TOU  7AIL  XOT  TO  STBtKX  WBBM  TKB  IBON  IS  HOT. 

3.  Whene'er  by  a  smithy  tou  happen  to  p98s, 
And  hear  on  the  antif  the  hanuner's  loud  dang, 
This  truth  in  your  mind  do  not  fail  to  rehearse, 
That  you  heard  from  a  blacksmith  as  blithely  he  sang, — 

"  iv  good  bb  toxm  aix,  bb  whatb7br  yovr  lot, 
Nbtbb  bail,  Sib,  to  stbixb  whilb  thb  ibon  is  hot.' 


»» 


Notb.— In  the  "  second  part"  of  this  tune  notes  FOi  and  rv 
occur.  These  notes  wUl  be  more  fully  and  dearly  explained  here- 
after. Foi  it  a  note  a  little  less  than  half  a  tone  higher  than 
7AH.  It  always  foUows  pah,  and  seems  to  rise  out  of  it.  It  is 
called  a  chromatic  or  coHoming  note.  Tu  is  nearly  the  same  eonnd 
in  pitob,  being  a  Uttle  more  than  half  a  tone  lower  than  boh.  It 
holds  the  same  relation  to  sob  which  tb  holds  to  i>ok.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  sevenUi  note  of  a  new  kej,  but  more  of  this  herenfter. 
It  is  enough  for  you  to  notice,  now,  that  it  does  not  follow  or  rise 
out  of  FAH,  and  that  it  does  not  produce  the  same  "  colourine" 
efifect  with  voi.    Obserre  that  tu  has  the  lower  octave  mark  on  it. 

In  singiog  the  words,  be  careful  to  notice  the  UtHea  and  small 
CAPITALS  which  indicate  expression.  (The  Uttle  mark,  like  two 
interlacing  crosses,  is  called  a  sharp.  It  raises  the  note,  before 
which  it  stands,  something  less  than  half  a  tone.  Tou  will  re- 
mark that  there  is  nothing,  in  the  old  notation,  to  distinguish 
TU  from  POi.  Two  different  things  are  represented  by  the  Mame 
tigns.]  

LESSONS   IN   FBENCH.-.NO.  XII. 

By  Professor  Louis  Fasqubllb,  LL.D. 

SBonoN  XXYI. 

PTJLOB  OP  thb  PBOBOUKS. 

1.  Thb  personal  pronoun  used  as  the  direct  [6  2  (2), 
f  42  (4)]  object  of  a  verb,*  is  in  French  placed  before 
the  Terb,  except  in  the  second  person  sinj^ular  or  in  the  first 
and  second  persons  plural  of  tne  imperattye  used  afflrma- 
tiTcly. 

II  me  Tolt,  il  I'alme.  Se  eue  mt,  hi  kna  htm, 

n  nous  aime,  U  toos  alme.  ITc  Ioms  wi,  As  loses  yffo, 

2.  The  personal  pronoun  representing  the  indirect  object 
of  the  verb  [{  2  (3),  §  42  (5)]  answering  to  the  dative  of  the 
Latin,  and  to  the  indirect  object  of  the  English  with  the  pre- 
position to  expressed  or  understood,  is  also  in  French  placed 
before  the  veA  : — 

n  me  parle,  il  Inl  parle.  H$  tpeaks  to  met  he  fpeakt  to  him, 

11  nous  donne  nne  fleer.  Jfe  gives  m  a  flower,  f 

II  voos  parle,  U  lenr  parle.  J7e  tpedka  to  you,  he  epeakt  to  (hem, 

3.  The  personal  pronoun  is  generally  placed  after  the  follow- 
ing verbs:  aller,  to  go;  accourir,  to  run  to;  courir,  to  run; 
venir,  to  come;  penser  k,  songer  k,  to  thinh  of: — 

II  Tient  k  moi.  He  ocmee  to  me. 

n  pt nse  k  voos,  k  enx.  He  MtnXs  qf  you,  of  than, 

4.  In  the  imperative  used  affirmatively,  the  pronoims  follow 
the  verb : — 

Aimcs  Iss,  paries  lev.  Uxe  thten,  epeak  to  them, 

6,  The  words  en  and  y  follow  the  above  rules,  except  the  3rd. 
J*en  parle.  J*y  pense.  1  epeak  of  U,  I  think  qf  U, 

6.  The  pronoun  used  as  the  indirect  object  of  a  verb,  answering 
to  the  genitive  or  ablative  of  the  Latm,  and  to  the  indirect 
object  which  in  English  is  separated  fiom  the  verb  by  a  pre- 
position other  than  to,  is  in  French  slways  placed  after  the 
verb : — 

Je  parle  de  lul.  d'elle,  d'enx.         7  epeak  qf  him,  qf  her,  qf  them, 
Je  reste  aveo  voas  et  aveo  enx.     I  remain  with  you  and  with  them. 

7.  All  pronouns  used  as  objects  of  verbs,  must  be  re- 
peated : — 

Je  les  alme,  Je  Ics  respeete,  Je  les      I$ee  them,  reeped  and  honour  them, 
honors. 

•  The  ^ooDf  Btttdent  will  easily  dittlnrclih  the  personal  prono*jn  used 
M  the  direct  objeet  of  a  Tcrb,  by  the  fact  that  there  i*  in  Bnglidi  no  pre- 
poeltlnn  between  tVe  verb  and  tbU  pronoun. 

f  The  preposition  (o  it  onilsrstpod.    Ht  gien  o  /lower  to  w . 


RbSUKB  op  'RTAireT,-M, 


H*entendesTons? 

Je  ne  voos  entends  pas. 

Lss  entendes  voos  ? 

Je  les  vols  et  Je  les  entends. 

II  noos  sime  et  il  nous  honors. 

lie  psrlez  irons  de  votre  ami? 

Je  vons  parle  de  Ini  [B.  S]. 

Nons  paries  vons  de  ces  dames? 

Je  vons  parle  d'elles. 

Ne  lenr  psrlez  vons  pas  ? 

Je  n*si  pas  envie  de  lenr  psrier. 

Paries  Ini, — ^ne  Ini  paries  pas. 

AUes  k  inl,  oonres  k  Ini. 
Paries  leur, — ^ne  lenr  paries  pas. 


Do  you  hear  or  undereUmd  mef 
I  do  not  undentand  or  hear  you. 
Do  you  hear  them  t 

leeethemandtmderetandthem. 
He  toaee  and  honoure  us. 
Do  you  tpeak  tome  qf  your /Head 
I  epeak  toyouqf  him. 

DoyouepeaktoueatboutthoeelaileBt 
I  epeak  to  you  qf  them. 
Do  ifou  not  epeak  to  (hemt 
Ihaoenowiehtoepeaktoikem, 
Speak  to  Mm  on  her-^do  not  epeiA 
to  Mn. 

Go  to  him^^nm  to  him. 
S^peaktothem,^donot^peak(othem, 


EZBBCXSB  61. 

Allkire,  f.  qffidr.  Compagnon,  m.  com-  Noovelle,  f.  newe. 

Arbre,  nu  Ires.  pmion,  Pens-er,  1.  to  think. 

Avis,  m.  advice,  D^  already.  Poirier,  m.  peoT'tree. 

Gerider,  m.  cherry  tree.  Ecii-re,  4.  ir.  to  write.  Fommier,  m.  apple^ree, 

Oommunlqu-er,  1.  to     Exsmple,  m.  enMnpfo.  Bespeot-er,  1.  tofftafpert. 

1.  Allez  vous  lui  dcrire?  2.  Je  vais  lul  derire  et  lui  com- 
muniquer  cette  nouvelle.  8.  Allez  vous  lui  parler  de  moi.  4. 
Je  vais  lui  parler  de  vous  et  de  votre  compagnon  ?  6.  Leur 
envoyez  vous  de  beaux  arbres  ?  6.  Je  leur  envoi  des  pom- 
miers,  des  jx>iriers,  et  des  cezisiers  ?    7.  Ne  m'envoyez  vous 

5 as  des  cerisiers  ?  8.  Je  ne  vous  en  envoie  pas,  vous  en  aves 
<^jh.  9.  Avez  vous  raison  de  leur  parler  de  cette  affaire  ?  10. 
Je  n'ai  pas  tort  de  leurparler  de  cette  affiure.  11.  Yenez  h 
nous  domain  matin.  12.  Yenez  nous  trouver,  cette  aprte-midi. 
13.  Allez  vous  les  trouver  tons  les  jours?  14.  Je  vais  les 
trouver  tons  les  soirs.  15.  Leur  donnez  vous  de  bons  avis. 
16.  Je  leur  donne  de  bons  avis  et  de  bons  ezemples.  17.  Nous 
paries  vous  de  vos  soeurs  i  18.  Je  vous  parle  d^elles.  19.  Ne 
nous  parlez  vous  pas  de  nos  fibres  ?  20.  Je  vous  parle  d'euz. 
21.  Ne  les  aimez  vous  pas  i  22.  Nous  les  aimons  et  nous  les 
respectons.  23.  Pensez  vous  h  co  livre  ou  n'y  pensez  vous 
pas }  24.  Nous  y  pensons  et  nous  on  parlous.  26.  Nous  n'y 
pensonspas. 

EZBBCISB  62. 

1.  When  are  you  going  to  write  to  your  brother  }  2.  I  am 
going  to  write  to  him  to-morrow  morning.  3.  Do  you  intend 
to  write  to  him  every  Monday  ?  4.  I  intend  to  write  to  him 
every  Tuesday.  6.  Have  you  a  wish  to  speak  to  him  to-dayl 
6.  I  have  a  wish  to  speak  to  him,  but  ne  is  not  here*  7. 
Where  is  he  ?  8.  He  is  at  his  house.  9.  Do  you  speak  to 
them  ?  10.  Tes,  Sir,  I  speak  to  them  about  {de)  this  affair. 
11.  Do  they  give  you  good  advice?  12.  They  give  me  good 
advice  and  good  examples.  13.  Do  you  go  to  your  sister  every 
day  }  14.  I  go  to  her  every  morning  at  a  quarter  before  nine. 
16.  Does  she  like  to  •eeXvoir)  you?  16.  She  likes  to  see  mc 
and  she  receives  me  well.  17.  Do  you  think  of  this  affair  ? 
18.  I  think  of  it  the  whole  day.  19.  Do  you  speak  of  it  with 
(avee)  your  brother  ?  20.  We  speak  of  it  often.  21.  Do  you 
send  your  companion  to  my  house  ?  22.  I  send  him  every 
day.  23.  Are  you  at  home  every  day  ?  24.  I  am  there  every 
morning  at  ten  o'clock.  26.  Do  you  like  to  go  to  church  ? 
26.  I  lULe  to  go  there  every  Sunday  with  a  companion.  27. 
Do  you  speuL  of  your  houses?  28.  I  speak  of  Uiem  (m), 
29.  Does  your  brother  speak  of  his  ftiends  ?  30.  Yes,  Sir,  he 
speaks  of  them  {d'eux).  31.  Does  he  think  of  them  ?  32. 
Yes,  Sir,  he  thinks  of  them  (d  eux).  33.  Does  he  think  of 
this  news?  34.  Yes,  Sir,  he  thinks  of  it  (y}.  36.  I  love  and 
honour  them. 

Section  XXVII. 

BZ8FBCTIVB  PLJLCB  OF  THB  PBOMOVNB.      §  101. 

1.  When  two  pronouns  occur,  one  used  as  a  direct  objeet 
of  the  verb  (accusative),  and  the  other  as  the  indirect 
object  (dative),  the  indirect  object,  if  not  in  the  third  per- 
son singidar  or  plural,  must  precede  the  direct  olgeot  [§  101 

(1)]. 

Je  vons  le  donne.  TgioeUto you, 

H  me  le  donne.  He  gieet  U  to  me, 

n  nous  le  doon^.  W^  ^hpee  it  to  fif. 


«  . 


u 


t  ' 


THB  POPULAR  BDUOATOR. 


\\ 


^ 

r 


1 


/ 


2.  When  the  pronoun  usmI  as  an  indireet  object  [datiTe, 
Rule  2,  Sect.  25],  is  in  the  third  person  singular  or  plural,  it 
must  be  placed  after  the  direet  object  [}  101  (2)]. 

Xons  le  lai  donnons.  ir^  tfive  U  io  Mn. 

FoBl  Is  lear  donnoos.  }Fe  give  U  to  tkem, 

3.  The  abof  e  rules  of  pree^dence  apply  also  to  the  imper»- 
ti?»  iiaed  nagatiTely  ;— 

Ke  nou  It  dooBM  pas  [B.  1).  Do  met  §kM  M  to  m, 

Ve  to  lai  doanei  pat  nt  tj.  J)omot§imUtokkm. 

4.  With  the  imperative  used  affirmatiTelr,  the  direat  djeet 
precedea  in  all  cases  the  indirect  object  [)  lOl  (5)]. 

DoBMs  to  DAoa.  Gift  Utom. 

liontres  le  lev.  Show  U  to  tkem. 

6,  En  and  y  alvraya  follow  the  pronouna  :— 

Je  lui  en  donne.  Igke  Mm  oome. 

II  Doos  7  eoToie.  Jle  9md»  «•  tkitker, 

6.  PajMurr  op  tub  Ivdicatitb  of  thb  Ib&coulab  VxEJia. 


Yoim,  loaee.  Vooijoir,  to  wiU,to 

beufOUng, 
Js  Toif.  /MS,  ds  SM,  or  Je  wmm,  Iwavam 

mmwdng.  wUUmg, 

Tq  Tols.  Ta  reux. 

II  Toit.  II  Teat. 

None  Yoyoaf.  Noas  vooloof. 

Vous  royz.  Vooi  Toalei. 

lit  Tolent,  III  realent 


PouYOia,  to  be  aUe, 


Jspaif,  lam, 

amabk. 
Tu  peax.t 
II  peut. 
Nous  pooYons. 
Voot  pouYes. 
lU  ptHYept. 


7.  Tb^  ahoTe  yerbs  take  no  preposition  before  another  Terb. 

8.  The  preposition*  pour,  is  used  to  render  the  preposition 
io,  whan  toe  latter  means  m  ordor  to, 

Je  fato  ehes  rone  pear  parlsr  4  /0O  to  ffonar  kouu  to  fpeak  Io  yom 
rotre  fi^re  et  pour  roue  fair.  bntkw  and  to  see  you. 

J'si  beeoin  d'argent  poor  aehetor  /  wmi  moneif  to  (in  order  to)  Anf 
des  TnsrchandiMMi.  fioodt. 

Easuua  or  EKA.MPi.Ba, 


Voatof  TO«is  BOW  to  doantr  ? 
Je  TtuB  TO«u  to  priter. 
PooYM  ram  me  lae  doaaar  V 
Je  ne  pals  yoos  lee  daaaar. 
Votre  fr^re  peut  il  le  lui  eoYoyer. 
II  ne  Yent  pM  le  lui  eoYOjcr. 
Qui  Ycut  le  leur  prC'ter  ? 
renoniM  ne  Yeai  le  toor  pi€tar. 
Eavof*!  toe  aoiu. 
Va  Boai  tot  eaYO/as  pas. 
Doaaas  noas  an. 
Ne  lear  aa  tavojas  pas. 
£jiYojras  to  toar,  poar  las  coatantsr. 


Je  pais  Toof  1>  enyoyer. 


WmpmtftmMtomt 

i  wM  kmd  U  to  pou, 

Ckmpougioetkemtoimet 

I  camnat  gioe  them  to  pou. 

Citn  your  brother  tend  U  to  him  f 

lie  tciU  mot  smd  it  to  him. 

Who  toiU  lemi  it  to  thrm  t 

Ae  on£  tnU  lend  it  to  tAcm. 

aemdihemto  mt. 

Do  mot  0emd  them  to  m* 

Giae  m  eome  {qf  U). 

Do  not  tend  them  any. 

Send  U  to  than  (in  order)  to  mU^ 

them. 
I  ooH  »md  U  to  you  there. 


EXBBOISB  63. 


Commit,  m.  derfc  Qo!^,  UU  Uttle.  Folttoa,  ib«.^M. 

Conaalttanoe,  f.  ac-     Marcbaade  da  model,  f.  Polofne,  f. /Vriimtf. 
quainltmee,  mdlUmer.  Prater,  1.  it  lemf. 

Croi-re,  4.  Ir.  to  fteiteat.  Xontr-er,  1.  to  tkm.      BcaialBt,  £ 
Dette,  f.  dfdd.  Oabti-er,  1.  to/bryet.     Boofaai^^^Ma. 

DweYOir,  t.  to  otee,  Psy-cr,  1.  to  par*  ^^fm^  ■ 

1.  Youlez  Tous  donner  ce  iivre  li  mon  frbre }  2.  Je  puto  le 
lui  prdter,  mais  je  ne  puis  le  lui  donner.  8^  Youlez  tous  pons 
les  envoyer  i  4.  ha,  marchande  de  modea  peuc  tous  lea  cq.- 
vojer.  6.  Lea  lui  montrex  tous  ?  6.  Je  les  yoIs  et  je  lea  lui 
montre.  7.  Atcz  tous  peur  de  nous  les  prater  i  8.  Je  n'ai 
pas  peur  de  tous  les  pr6ter.  9,  Ne  pouTes  tous  nous  enToyer 
du  poisson  }  10.  Je  ne  puis  tous  en  enToyer,  je  n'en  ai  gu^c. 
11.  Youlez  TOUS  leur  en  parler  ?  12.  Je  tcux  leur  en  parler, 
si  je  ne  Toublie  pas.  13.  Yenez  tous  aouTent  les  Yoir  ^  14. 
Je  Tiens  les  Toir  tous  lea  matins,  et  tout  les  soirs.  16.  Ne 
leur  parlez  Toua  ^oint  de  ^roCra  Toyaga  eaPologne^  16.  Je 
leur  en  p^le»  maia  ito  na  Teutont  paa  me  croire.  17.  Est-ce 
qua  je  Tois  mes  connaissancea,  la  lundi.  18.  Yous  les  Toyez 
toua  laa  jours  de  la  aaaiaina.  19.  Yous  eaToient  eliea  plus 
d'argeat  que  le  commie  da  notre  aarchaad  }  20.  EUcs  m'en 
euToient  plus  que  lui.  21.  En  euTOYcz  tous  au  libraiire? 
22.  Je  lui  en  eftroie  quand  je  lui  en  doii.    23.  N'btcz  Toua 

•  AlUr  tlie  vesbt  pouvoir.  to  be  able;  oeer,  to  dare;  saroir,  tokmow;  the 
BtfatiTf  pat  may  be  omitted. 


paa  tort  de  lui  an  euToyar  ?  24.  Je  na  puia  »TOir  %uX  de  payer 
mes  dettes.  26.  Ito  tous  en  dpnnent,  et  ils  toqb  en  prliesi: 
quand  tous  en  aTas  beaoin, 

KTiEmai  64, 

1.  Will  you  aend  ua  thai  lattatl    t.  I  wiU  a«id  it  to  yoc. 

if  you  will  read  it.  8.  I  will  read  it  if  {m)  I  can.  4.  Ci:i 
you  lend  me  your  pen  ^  6.  I  can  land  it  to  yoo,  if  joa  wi^ 
take  care  of'^  it  [Sect.  21  (8)1.  6.  ICay  I  fp^  to  ycrr 
father }  7.  Tou  may  apeak  to  nim*  he  to  ban.  8.  Are  rz^ 
afraid  of  forgettingit }  [Sect.  20  (4)].  9.  I  am  not  afraid  d 
forgetting  it.  10.  Will  you  aend  diam  to  him  ?  11.  I  intecd 
to  aend  them  to  lum,  if  I  haTe  time.  12.  Do  ytm  apeak  -a 
him  of  your  journey?  13.  I  apeak  to  him  of  my  joamey. 
14.  I  speak  to  them  of  iU  15.  Can  you  oopunuaicate  it  tr 
him?  10.  I  haTe  a  with  to  communicBte  it  to  hiniL.  17.  Ds 
yon  ace  your  aoouaintancca  cTcry  Monday?  18,  I  pee  tbea 
arary  Monday  ana  aTcry  Tharaday*  18.  Wl)8f8  4^  yon  i&tnu 
to  sea  tham  I  80.  I  intend  to  aaa  them  at  your  bml&cr'a  a&i 
at  your  sister's.  81.  Can  you  aend  him  tkora  cuaay  day  ?  iL 
I  can  aend  him  there  eTavy  Monday,  if  ha  wisliaa  {yu  it  mbT' 
23.  Can  you  glTC  them  to  me?  24.  I  ean  giro  tl&em  to  tos. 
26.  Who  will  lend  them  booka?  20.  No  one  will  lend  xken 
any,  27.  Your  bookseller  is  willing  to  sell  them  good  bonb 
and  good  paper.  28.  la  ha  at  home?  29.  He  to  at  Lt 
brother'a.  30.  Are  you  wrong  to  pay  your  debts  }  31.  I  ta 
right  to  pay  them.  32.  Will  yon  sand  it  to  ua  ?  33.  I  »& 
willing  to  aend  it  to  you,  if  tou  want  it.  34.  Are  you  wilkac 
to  gire  them  to  ua  ?  86.  Wa  an  willing  to  giTa  tbona  to  yoar 
acquaintances. 


LESgONS  IN  LATIN.— So.  JUL 
Bj  Jonv  R.  BuAMB,  D.D. 

THB    NUMERALS. 

Aa  in  Boglish  so  in  Latin  the  nnmerala  hara  various  lonai* 
Thus  wa  aay,  one,  firat,  one  eacliL  once.  One,  mjuX  the  cont- 
i>ponding  two,  three,  ^.,  wa  call  o/trdmai  (from  cardo,  irK  & 
a  hinge),  because  they  are  the  chief  numbers,  thoae  on  vhsi 
the  oihera  hiji^e.  First,  second,  third.  8^.  wa  call  ordv-** 
(from  ordo,  Inis,  m.  on  order  or  Sinit«),  became  thiey  ahow  -^ 
order  or  place  in  a  series  which  a  person  or  thing  holds.  Oz* 
each,  two  each,  three  each,  &e.  may  be  eaUed  dMtiri^utnm,  bs 
cause  they  distribute  the  numberf  sereraily  to  peraoai  s 
things,  declaring  how  many  each  possesses.  Once,  twt. 
thrice,  &c.  arc  called  adverfial  numerala,  becauae  they  imf-^ 
some  Tcrb  and  atate  how  often  the  action  of  the  Tvrb  tai? 
place.  You  msT  aee  a  fiill  Tiew  of  the  Latin  nomcrmls  is  u 
their  forma  in  the  ensuing  table,  with  the  Kngliah  figures  <z 
the  left  hand,  and  the  correaponding  Latin  characters  « 
the  right  band. 

T^BLB  OF     N  UUmWLAlM. 

OrdlmL  DietrUttetioe, 

priBos,  a,  am     •iagali,  ac,  §       aemel 
Jlrst  ome  each 


anas,  a,  bi» 


1 
2 

s 

4 


onef,  ome 
doo.  two 
tret,  three 


primes,  /ret        flngQll.  ome  eaek  seokel. 
•ecundus.  second  b&ni,  two  eetch      bis,  t^ice 
tcftlns,  third 


qoioqat,  /re 
sex,  §lx 


teattOB,  eixOk 


etkok 


I 
U 

ii: 

I 


quiui,  /tt  each    ^oiiMtuiM,  ^  t 


SBBl.  fCr  emh      mejdeo^ 


stptInuw,S0*«NCA  sepUol, 

each 
sotiTas,  a^pftM 


8    asto,  ei^ 


9    aovan,  nms      noaos^  aiaM       nor^  mtbi$       8PYte«i 


Vli 


The  SogUsh  of  the  nwnarala  t^  lol)9vr  «a^  bo  enaily  s<q 

plied  by  the  learner. 


Cardinal, 

10  ilaoeiB 

1 1  and^im 

12  daodMsB 


Ordinal, 
deckoiM 
undecimof 


deed  dedae 

aadcai 


X. 

XL 

XIL 
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Cardinal, 

13    tredScim 


OrdbiaL        jyutributwe,    AAferbtal. 
tertius  ded-     terni  denl        terdecies 

mus 
14    qaataordSeiin  qaartns  deot-   qaatemi  deni  qnaterdedes 

miu 
16    qpindfiote       qnlotaidMlr  qulaidni       quisdidet 

mw 

16  sedSolm  sextos  dMi«    ssnidsnl        ssdedes 

mus 

17  Ecpkcndifoiin    septlmnsded*  septeni  denl    leptiesdecies 

raos 

18  dDodsTigiotl  doodsTloesi-    duoderleeni    dnoderldes 

mas 

19  ondeTiglBtl     vndevioesimwinideTfeenl      imdeTldas 

20  Tiginti  TloeBimiis         Tiooii  Tides 

21  unus  et  vi-    dobs  et  Tic«-  viceni  singiili  Tides  semel 

l^nti  simos 

22  duo  et  Tlgfntl  alter  et  Ttee-  Tioeni  Unl      Tides  bis 

simos 
28    doodetriginta  dBodetiieesU    dnodetileeiil   dvodeCrides 

mos 
39    ondetriglBta  nadetfloMl-     vndetrtsenl     nndetrloict 


xin. 

XIV. 
XV, 
XVI. 
XVIL 

xvni. 

XIX. 

XX. 
XXI. 


XXVIII. 


so    triginta  trioesimos  trieanl  trides 

40    quadnginta    qmdngesi-  qoadrafeiii  qoadngies 

mos 

50    qoinquagliita  quioqoagesi-  quinqnageoi  qobiqnagici 

mos 

aO    sexsfiota       sexageslmus  sexageni  sezsgies 

70    septttsglDta    septoaged-  septuageni  septoaglcs 

mos 

SO    oologinta        oetogedmns  oetogent  oatogles 

90    nonaginta       Bosagedmos  Mmagtnl  nooagies 

09    ondeoentans    vBdaoaotssU  nndeosotinii  nodeeaiiiics 


XXX. 

XL, 


LX. 

LXX. 


100 

101 

102 

200 
300 

400 


centom  osntesiaras      0eoteiil  eentias 

ceiitom  et     oentesimoset  centanldoga^MBtiMsaraal 

unos  yrimos  U 

centum  et  duo  aantedmw  eft  aaoteBi  bini  oeotifld  bU 

alter 

dncenti,  ae,  a  dofientoaimns  dooeni  docenties 

trecepti  trecenteaimos  tricent  treoeoties 

qoadriogGnii  qosdringen-     qaadringeni  qoadringen- 


500  qningenti 

COO  sexcenti 

700  septiagenti 

8U0  oetingenti 

VOQ  aoogcnti 


ties 
qningenties 


1,000 
2^0 


miDa 
duo  milia 


tesimos 
qniugented-     qningenl 

mus 
Mxoentes>i-       sexoeni 

mus 
septingenta-     septiogoii 

simns 
octingented-    octingeni 

mus 
noDgented-     nongeni 

mus 

milledmos        dngnla  mlUa 
bismillesimus  biua  milia 


XC. 

XCIX. 

o. 

01. 

QU. 
CO. 

ccc. 

CD. 
D. 


saxocntias      DC. 
septingeptisa  DCC. 
oetingenties    DCCC. 
nongenties      CH. 


100,000 
1»000,000 
2.000.000 


oentum  milia 


dedes  oentom 

milia 
▼ides  oentum 

miUa 


eentena  mili^ 
dedes  milia 


Tides  milia 


millies  H. 
bis  millies 

KM. 
centies  millies 

OCCLooa 
deeies  mllliea 

CCOCLoooo 
vides  mlUits 


centies  mille- 
dmos 

deeies  centies 
milledmos 

Tieles  eenties 
milledmos 

On  thia  table,  I  submit  to  you  the  following  rMnarka»  unusi 
duo,  and  trea  are  declined,  aa  folio wa  : — 

Kcm.  unos  una  miora 

Gen.  onlus  onlus  volos 

Dot.  unl  nnl  unl 

Ace.  unom  unam  unom 

Abl.  nno  un4  nno 

Where  specially  obaerye  that  the  genitive  enda  in  lue,  and  the 
dative  in  I.  I  put  together  in  a  form  eaey  of  remembrance  the 
%vordB  declined  like  the  preceding  exemple : — 

Pronouns  that  make  fus  In  tbe  genitire  and  I  in  the  dativa. 

onus,  ullns,  nullus 
solus,  lotus,  alius 
uter,  alter,  neuter 

<  >bserve  that  the  lua  and  the  I  of  the  moaculine  gender  remain 
ill  the  feminine  and  the  neuter.    Titer  forms  ita  gendera  thus  : 
iiUT,  ni.  utra,  f.  utrum  n.    Alter,  thus:  alter,  m.  altera,  f. 
j'lterum,  n.    But  neuter,  thus :  neuter,  m.  neutra,  f.  neatrum,  I 
n.    So  in  their  compound^;   b^  gddiag  que,  ater  becomes  | 


uterque  which  lignifiea  botkt  and  is  formed  thus :  nom.  uterqne, 
m.  ntr&que,  f.  utrumque,  n. ;  gen.  utrlusque ;  dat.  utrlque ; 
so,  nom.  unaaquisque,  m.  unaquaeque,  f.  unumquodque»  n. ; 
gen.  unluacujusque ;  dat.  unicuique.  AUua  In  the  neuter,  haa 
aliud ;  in  the  genitiTe  singular,  alius  (contracted  from  aidua, 
and  dative  alii).  In  alteruter,  one  of  two,  commonly  uter  alone 
IB  declined  thus : 


Nom.    altemter,  m. 
Gen,     alterutrios 


alterutra,  f. 
altemtri 


alterotrum,  n. 
altemtrfus 


Declension  of  duo,  duae,  dao»  two. 


Nom»  h  Voo. 
Gen. 

Dat.  h  Abl. 


duo  dpae 

dodmm  doimm 

duobus  duabus 

duo  or  duos  daaa 

Trea,  m.  trea,  f,  tria^  n.  thre$. 


w. 

duo 

duoram 
doobofi 
duo 


Kom.  &  Veo.  tree  trss  trta 

Oen.  triom  tHam  trium 

Dat.  IfcAbl.  trtbus  trtbas  tribus 

Ace.  trss  trss  tria 

MiUa  is  declined  like  tria,  thus  milia,  milium,  milibus,  mi- 
lia. Milia  requires  after  it  a  geniUve  ;  for  instead  of  saying, 
aa  we  do,  ten  thousand  men,  the  Latins  said  ten  thousands  of 
men,  decem  milia  hostium ;  but  mUle  considered  as  a  whole, 
a  thousand,  is  indeclinable :  thus,  dux  cum  mille  militibns,  m 
general  with  a  thousand  soldiers.  The  ordinals  are  deelined  like 
nouns  of  the  firatand  the  second  declension.  Thedistributivea  are 
also  declined  after  the  aamc  manner.  Mark  that  ainguli  is  in 
the  plural.  The  plural  is  necessitated  by  the  meaning,  inaa- 
mucii  aa  the  adJectlTe  is  a  diatributive,  for  diatributum  implies 
more  than  one  \  thus  the  Jjatina  aaid,  inter  singulos  homines, 
among  the  men  sefferaOjf, 

If  now  you  carry  your  eye  down  the  numbers,  you  will  find 
that  for  everr  separate  number  from  one  to  nine,  there  is  a 
separate  word.  With  ten  {decern)  a  new  aeries  begins  which 
goes  on  to  nineteen,  when  again  at  twenty  (viginii)  a  new 
word  begins  a  new  series.  In  centum  and  in  miUe,  you  also 
find  new  words  and  the-commencementa  of  new  series.  From 
eleven  (undecim)  to  seventeen  ^eeptendeeim)  incluaive,  each 
consecutive  word  is  compounded  of  decern  and  a  number  taken 
from  the  first  series.  When  they  come  to  eighteen,  instead  of 
saying  after  their  former  manner,  and  as  we  say  in  English, 
eight,  ten,  the  Romana  said,  ttco  from  ticenty^  duo  de  viginti. 
Having  passed  twenty,  they  made  use  of  it  to  form  the  num- 
bers between  twenty  and  thirty,  thus,  unus  et  viginti,  one  and 
twenty;  they  also  said,  viginti  unus,  viginti  duo,  viginti  tres, 
viginti  quatuor,  and  so  forth.  In  all  cases,  8  and  9  are  ex- 
pressed by  subtracting  2  and  1  from  the  next  ensuing  new 
term;  thus  28  is  duo  de  triginta,  ttco  from  thirty ;  39  is  unde- 
quadraginta,  one  from  forty ;  so  in  the  ordinals  duodequadrage- 
simus,  undesexagesimus,  &e. 

YoOiLBVLABT. 

Hora,  ae»  f.  on  ftour;  summa,  ae,  f.  a  sum  total :  annus,  i,  a.  a  year 
(E.  B.  annual^ ;  calculus,  i,  m.  a  UtUe  stone  (E.  R.  cafcufatfon.  wbich 
was  originally  performed  with  Utile  stones) ;  Carolus,  i,  m.  Charles; 
codicilH,  orum,  m.  a  writing4aNe,  or  waJB^oNet  for  writing  on,  a  slate 
or  note  book  CE.  B.  oodieU)  ;  cer&sum,  I.  n.  a  cherry  \  malum,  i.  n.  an 
appU\  pirum, i,n. apear;  prunum,  i,  xx.a^iam ;  mensis,  i«, in.amon/h; 
hebd&mas,  idis,  f.  a  wedi\  nux,  nucis,  f.  a  mrf;  in  promptu  esfe, 
to  he  ready ;  reepondeo  2,  lanstoer  (with  dative)  ;  responsie,  dnis,  f. 
an  answer  (£.  R.  response)  ;  addo  3,  /  give  to.  add;  attendo  3,  /  pay 
attenHon;  pono  3, 1  put  or  set;  sepOno  3,  /  put  apart^  lay  down\  jam, 
kAy.  already^  now  \  memSiiter,  adv.  by  memory^  **hy  Aesyf";  p^ulis- 
pcr,  adv.  a  little;  recte,  adv.  rightly ;  dtinde,  then,  thereupon,  next,  in 
the  second  place;  drnique,  adv.  JlnaUy;  porro,  adv.  fiuiher^  moreoter; 
turn,  adT.  then;  in,  with  aco.  vpon* 

Exercises, — Latin-Enolish. 
A  dialogue  between  a  father  and  hie  son  Charles. 

Pater :  Attende,  mi  fili !  Scribe  in  eodiciUoe  luos  hoc  cxeroplum; 
si  habes  decem  mala,  tria  pruna,  unam  pirom,  aex  ecroaa }  et  hi: 
adduntur  duo  mala,  quatuor  pruna,  septem  pira,  octo  oerasa; 
delude  quinc^ue  mala,  noTeni  pruna,  sedeclm  pira,  undecim  cerasa ; 
turn  duodenm  mala,  qutndecim  pruna,  tredecfm  pira,  quatuor- 
decim  eeraaa  ;  porro  viginti  mala,  undeTiginti  pruna,  duoderiginti 
pira,  aeptendecim  eerasa ;  denique  quaiuor  at  viginti  mala,  unura 
et  viginti  pruna,  duo  et  Tigind  pira,  tria  et  vigmti  cerasa  ?  qaot 
sunt  mala  ?  quot  pruna  t  quQt  pira  ?  quot  cerasa  ? 

Carolus :  Expeota  paulisper,  mi  pater !   jam  responsio  est  in 
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prompts ;  tnat  tri«  et  teptitagiiiU  aula ;  nnam  et  Mptoagmu 
praoa ;  feptem  et  scpCiiafpnU  pin ;  noTem  et  septaaginu  ccraM. 
P.  Bc«te,  mi  Carole !  jam  eepone  eodicilloe,  et  memoriter  mihi 
reeponde:  qnot  menses  habet  nous  aDniu?  C  Dnodeeim.  P. 
Qoot  hebdomadal  habet  vniu  menais }  C.  Qoataor.  P.  Quot  dies 
habet  oaiu  asona  ?  C.  Trecentoa  sexagiota  quioqoe.  P.  Qaot 
horai  habet  onai  diet  ?  C,  Qaatuor  et  TiginU.  P.  Qoot  diea 
habent  trra  anni  ?  C.  Mille  nonaginta  qaiaqae.  P.  Qaot  horas 
habet  nous  aanot?  Octo  miUa  leptingeiitae  ■exagiau.  P.  Si 
tret  nncea  qnater  ponie,  quanta  somma  exiitit  ?  C.  Dnodeeim. 
P.  Si  qninque  ealenloe  ter  milliee  Mxeentiea  qninqoagiea  aeptiet 
ponia  ?    C,  Dttoderiginti  milia  doeenti  oetoginta  qninqoe. 

Bkoubh-Latut. 
I%0  Father  :  Charlea,  what  ia  the  Latin  for  eight  ?  for  eighteen  ? 
for  twentj-eight  ?  for  thirty-nine  ?  for  fire  handired  ?  for  two  hnn* 
dred  and  fiftj  ?  Write  this  example  on  your  elate.  If  thou  haat 
20  applre,  6  plume,  2  pean,  12  cherriee ;  and  add  to  them  4  applet, 
8  plamt,  14  peart,  16  cheniet ;  alao  10  applet,  18  plume,  32  peart, 
22  eherriet ;  again,  24  applee,  30  plnmt,  26  peart,  28  cherriee ; 
further,  40  applet,  38  plnmt,  36  peart,  34  eherriet :  finally,  48 
applet,  42  plumt,  44  peatt,  and  46  eherriet :  how  many  applet 
are  there  ?  how  many  plnmt  ?  how  many  peart  ?  how  many 
eherriet  ?  Chariet :  Wait  a  little,  father !  The  antwer  it  now 
ready.  There  are  146  applet,  142  plnmt,  154  peart,  and  158 
eherriet.    Father:  Right,  my  Charlet. 

YoCABULAftY. 

loeOta,  ae,  m.  OM  MatUoHt;  rietoria,  f.  vktotTf;  Tiiium,  n.  vio$: 
pretiom,  n.  a  prto,  warlh,  (E.  R.  precioiu) ;  astentitor,  orii,  ni  a 
/lattererf  moderator,  drit,  m.  agocerhor;  fques,  eq-iltit,  m.  a  }u>nt- 
wtftmt  prdca,  pedltlt,  m.a  /botmanf  an  hi^aMtrif  wUUer ;  part,  partis, 
f.  apiai  (E.  K.  jiarifaZ);  tocietat,  atit,  f.  eonaearfm,  todeiif;  exercitns, 
ft4,  m.  an  mrmjft  naiut,  fi^,  m.  hMh,  major  natu,  grtaier  bif  births 
that  is,  oider;  to,  minor  natn,  fomgtr;  fidet,  ei,  tJUdUif,  tnui ;  fidem 
habeo,  /  repote  a^^ldmn;  cognitus,  a,  urn,  known;  infldus,  a,  nm, 
unfidU^{  natut,  a,  urn,  bom;  pott  Chriatum  natom,sAice  CSkrM tern; 
that  it,  tfnce  the  bktk  qT  ChHM;  quotut,  a,  urn,  how  mucht  whatt  ago 
3.  IdHoe^  J  do;  annum  ago,  I  am  in  the — ftar;  irrumpo,  3.  /6reat* 
in;  nunc,  now,  dmoHmg  a  poftU  o/tUnCf  whereat  jam  denotet  the 
priwent  in  rdation  to  the  pad;  rtx,  adr.  tcarody;  de,  prep.  qT,  concerning; 
ex,  prep,  out  qf,/rom;  post,  prep,  qfter;  et  —  ct,  and  —  and,both; 
ncque  conj.  neither ^  nor;  neque  —  nequp,  neither^nor;  »lius  it  used 
with  alius  in  a  peculiar  manner,  nearly  equal  to  our  one  anotherf 
'he  one,  the  other,  diferentlp,  in  different  wayt^  &e. ;  a-i 

alius  alinm  ooeidit 
the  one  daga  the  other. 

alii  alio  eommt 

they  run  in  d^erent  direeUoiu, 

nmho,  both,  declined  like  duo. 

EXBRCIBBS. — LATl!r>EN0LX8H. 

Quota  hora  est  ?  decima ;  est  ne  aexta  bora  ?  quinta  est  hora ; 
annua  quo  nunc  virimua,  eat  milleaimus  octingeaimus  quinquageai- 
mua  et  alter  poat  Christum  natum;  pater  mcus  a^jit  (iiinhia)  an- 
num quartum  et  sexagesimum ;  aoror  tua  agit  annum  sexagesi- 
mum  tertium ;  mater  mea  agit  annum  octavum  et  quinquageatmum; 
pater  tuut  agit  quinquagesimum  octaTum  annum;  fraier  major 
natu  agit  annum  tertium  et  triceaimum;  frater  minor  natti 
agit  annum  alterum  et  yiocaimum;  aoror  major  naiu  agit 
annum  duodetrlcesimum ;  aoror  minor  natu  agit  annum  Ticc^i- 
mum ;  in  urbe  sunt  mille  milites ;  duo  milia  hosiiuin  urbcm  obsi- 
dent;  tialiud  alii  |>1acet;  aliud  alii  dispHcet;  milites  utriusque 
exercitftt  tunt  fortissimi ;  utrum(|ue  est  viiium  et  omnibus  cre- 
dere, et  nulli;  peffidut  homo  tix  ulli  fidem  habet;  unlot  fidi 
hominis  amicitia  habet  plus  pretii  quam  multorum  iufidorum 
tocietat ;  soli  tapienti  Tera  vit  rirtutis  est  cognita ;  incolac  titlus 
urbis  de  Tictorift  exercitfis  laeti  tunt ;  nulllus  nominiJ  vita  ex  omni 
parte  {in every re^itect)  beata  eat;  habeo  duo  amiens,  anibo  ralde 
diligo  ;  amlcua  meua  habet  duo  fitioa  et  duas  filias. 

Enolub-Latiic. 
The  enemy  breaks  into  our  country  with  10,000  soldiers ;  a 
thousand  aoldiera  defend  the  city ;  the  city  is  defcoded  by  2.500 
soldiers  ;  28,000  cavalrv  and  13,500  infantry  defend,  the  eouuiry  ; 
my  father  U  in  bia  75th  year ;  my  mother  in  her  63rd  year ;  ray 
elder  brother  is  in  hit  S/th  year ;  my  younger  brother  in  his  30th 
•ear  ;  my  elder  titler  in  her  34tii  year,  and  my  younger  titter  in 
her  18th  Tosr.  What  o'clock  it  it  ?  (what  is  the  hour  ?)  it  is  eleven 
o'clock ;  how  old  art  thou  ?  (in  Latin,  what  year  doat  thou  lead  ? 
ago)  I  am  52;  we  repoae  confidence  in  neither  of  the  two,  neither 
the  faitbleaa  nr  r  the  flatterer ;  the  liTc  of  no  one  is  happier  thsn 
(the  life)  of  the  sage ;  the  father  takes  a  walk  (ambulo)  with  hin 
two  aona  and  two  daughters;  two  faithful  friends  are  i  ne  soul  in 
two  bodies ;  tome  things  please  some  (persons),  some  others  ;  this 
displeaaea  aome  one,  that  another ;  Qod  ia  the  guvcrnor  of  the 
whole  of  life  (in  Latin,  the  whole  life). 
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LESSONS  IX  OEOMETBY.— No.  VI. 

8UBVEYINO. 

The  operalioa  of  tarveying  land  ia  performad  by  tiie  nte  of  Tnrioat 
inatmmflntt,  of  which  we  proeeed  to  give  tone  aocotmt.  TW  in- 
ttrnment  moit  commonly  uMd  for  meaauing  itraight  lines  on  the 
gnmnd  iatbe  9m  vegimg^ekmn,  or  at  it 
it  tonetimet  called  GwUer^e-ehamf 
from  the  name  of  the  faiircntor. 
chain,  whidi  it  made  of  iron, 
of  a  htrndred  link*,  each  link 
faring  abont  8  inchea ;  or  exactly 
inchei,  n  qnantity  which  wanti 
twelfth  part  of  an  inch  more,  in  order  to 
make  8  inchet.  Hie  chain  it,  therefore,  66  feet,  or  22  yardt, 
hng\  for  7-92X  10Qc=:792  inches,  and  792  inches=66  feet=22 
yarda.  Thia  chain  it  remarkably  oonrenient  for  the  nte  of  land- 
tnnreyon,  inaamneh  aa  a  equare  chain  it  484  sqyare  yards; 
for  22X22=484.  Now  thia  number  of  tqnare  yardt  it 
exactly  the  lenM  part  of  an  are,  we  mean  an  Imperial  acre 
of  land.  For,  in  the  late  aeti  of  partiament  relating  to 
weights  and  meaanrea,  it  waa  enacted  that  the  Im^irial  acre 
thall  contain  4,840  equate  parde.  Accordingly  10^ eguart  chaint 
are  equal  to  one  Imperiai  acre,  and  although  the  chain  itself  it  not 
mentioned  in  the  act  of  parliament,  yet  its  great  Talue  and  utility 
at  an  initnunent  for  meatnriog  land  it  undeniable ;  and  to  long  as 
the  acre  thai!  continue  to  be  what  it  it,  it  can  nerei  be  superseded 
by  any  inttmment  more  Taluable  or  more  oonTcnient.  One  form 
in  whidithe  hutrament  ia  oonttmctod,  ia  represented  in  fig.  1,  whera 
the  handlct  at  each  end  of  the  chain  are  teen,  and  the  iron  pina 
used  for  atrstehiag  the  chain  out  to  its  full  length,  when  measuring 
the  distance  between  any  two  poiata.  Whatever  prooett  may  be 
employed,  however,  in  mentoring  land,  the  figurei  which  are 
traced  on  the  ground  rdato  either  to  trianglet  or  trapexoida,  as  ex- 
plained in  our  last  lesson,  and  from  the  meaturementt  to  taken 
tufficient  data  (thingt  given)  are  obtained  to  enable  the  torreyor  to 
complete  hit  calcnlation. 

Of  the  pint,  or  arrows  at  they  an  called,  thown  in  fig.  1,  ten 
usually  accompany  a  chain,  a  new  one  being  employed  at  the  end  of 
every  chain-length ;  the  whole  number  need  denoting  the  number 
of  chaint  in  any  length,  and  the  number  of  linkt  orer,  being 
marked  at  decimal  parte  of  a  chain.  Thus  7  chains,  and  53  links 
in  length,  are  denoted  by  7*53.  Pickett,  oratavet  with  flagt,  are 
set  up  as  marks  or  objects  of  direction,  in  measuring  and  taking 
sights.  An  offket  ett^is  also  used  for  measuring  short  distances 
called  offeete  ;  it  is  usually  10  linkt  in  length,  and  ia  divided  and 
marked  at  eadi  link. 

Along  with  the  chain,  is  commonly  used  the  eurveying  crou, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  straight  lines  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  It  generally  consiste  of  two  pair  of  tights  set  at  right 
angles,  and  mounted  on  a  steff  of  a  convenient  height  for  use. 
The  righte  may  be  arranged  on  two  cross-pieces  of  metal,  or  en- 
closed in  a  hollow  prism  or  cylinder  of  brass,  carrying  four  sights 
or  openings  in  its  sides,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  planes  of 
which  past  through  the  axis.  The  method  of  using  it  it  to  ret 
visibly  in  a  line  with  one  pair  of  sights,  the  marks  set  up  at  the 
extremities  of  the  base  line,  or  that  from  which  the  perp«idicular 
is  to  be  measured,  and  through  the  other  pair  of  sights  to  observe 
tlie  mark  or  object  to  which  the  perpendicular  is  to  be  measnred. 
One  form  of  this  instrument  is  represented  at  fig.  2.    To  get  the 
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three  markt  just  mentioned,  visible  through  the 
sights,  may  require  several  trials  by  setting  the  cross 
up  at  different  points  in  the  bate  line,  before  the  ex- 
act point  from  which  the  perpendicular  ia  to  be  mea- 
sured can  be  determined,  when  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, then  the  distence  from  it  to  the  mark  at  the 
extremity  of  the  perpendicular  can  be  measured  at 
once  by  l^e  chain. 

The  graphomeler  it  an  instrument  employed  in  snr 
vejing,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  angles  on  the 
ground, — namely,  tboie  which  are  formed  between  the 
sides  of  triangular  fields,  or  those  which  form  irregular 
polygons.  This  instrument  is  only  a  large  protrac- 
tor or  semicircle  divided  into  degrees,  and  mounted 
on  a  staff  for  convenience  to  tlie  observer.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  two  pair  of  tights,  of  which  one  or  both 
are  i|i9VQf»ble  round  the  oenUe  of  the  femicircle.     By 
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plichii  tU*  iiutnuaeat  at  tbe  t«1»s  of  Ih*  an;;!*  to  br  meusred ; 
that  ii,  at  the  place  in  the  |Touiid  when  tba  two  ndei  of  tha  fldd, 
or  ipaes  to  ba  mcanrtd,  meet ;  and  dlrectiDg  ooa  pair  of  dghtt 
along  the  one  (ids  to  a  nark  placed  at  ill  extremitir,  and  the  other 
pair  of  ilgbli  aloDKthe  other  aide  to  a  marii  placed  at  Iti  extremiCj, 
tbe  angle  between  them  u  meamrcd  on  Ih*  aeaiidrde  ;  Tor  it  ia 
aaeertalaed  at  ouce  bf  the  number  of  dejrMaon  the  arc  between 
th*  two  limbi  or  moteable  armi  on  whidi  tbe  tigbta  are  placed. 
Tbebroi  of  thiamiErament  withont  Che  ataffii  repreiented  in  flg.  3. 
In  luiDg   thli    initrai 


n  that  tfa 


It  Che  e: 


W^ 


tiu  of  the  two  tide)  tire  liaible 

■<ghta  at  the  tame  iiuCaDt ;    othennae  the 

angle    will    not  be    correctly  aacerC^oed. 

The  lightt  in  thii  inatrnment  ma;  be  ad*«n- 

tageoulj  replaced    b7  telaKopca  aouDb  ' 

oa  tbe  oenlre,  where  f  ery  great  accnracj 

reqaired.      Alao,  in  the  nie   both  of  the 

graphtmuliT  and  th*  ttrttying-eratt  it  li  neceuarT  Chat  the  Itaff 

which  mpporta  them  be  pUoed  Tcrtieallf ,  and  the  initnunenti  them. 

aelTSi  boriiontallr ;  theae  poiiliont  are  aicertalned  bf  Che  nae  of 

Che  plnmb-lu>e  and  lerd. 

An  initrament  preterafale  to  the  graphonnter  ii  conitmcted  of 
■he  entjra  circle  compfeltlj  graduated,  and  reodring  diSerenl 
namea  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  ii  moonted  and  arranged. 
If  It  b«  fnrniahed  with  two  teleacopea  placed  acraaa  ita  centre, 
one  flaed  and  die  other  maveahle,  or  with  one  fixed  to  a 
circle  which  ii  mOTCable  orer  a  fixed  drcle  on  tbe  lame 
centre,  It  it  called  a  rtptaling  rirtU.  Witti  tbii  initmment, 
praperlj  adjiuted,  anglei  can  be  msarared,  and  tbe  meatareioent 
repeated  two,  three,  fonr,  and  eren  ten  tlmei.  By  VU»  lamm 
errora  o(  obeerration  and  gndoation,  and  in  reading  off  theanglee, 
can  be  lo  oompenaated  aa  to  obtain  tbe  greateat  poadble  approii- 
mntion  Co  iccnracj.  For  ai  ten  timei  an  angle  It  thai  obtained 
with  ai  great  an  approximation  to  truth  at  the  angle  iCaelf,  Che 
tench  part  of  thti  angle  ii  likelf  to  Jiare  an  error  oF  onl*  the  tenth 

KrC  □fthatwhichwonldaritefromCheobierTaClonotCba  tingle  angle, 
le  inrention  of  tbe  repeating  circle  ii  doe  to  the  Franch  BuChanati- 
ctan  Borda,  who  emplof  ed  it  in  the  TrigOBOmeCrleal  (Orref  Inati- 
luCad  for  the  mettarement  of  an  are  of  tbe  meridian  between  Baree. 
lonaandDnnkirk,!nl792.  Theprincipb  oftha  tepMillaDaf  anglei 
in  the  eonatreccian  of  the  rrfUelng  tint*  had  bean  jiimliiaiilji  pro. 
potrd  bj  the  aitnnomer  ToLlis  MiTer,  of  Gottingen.  A  iketcb 
j^  ^  "'  thia  inatramint  ia  reprtaented 

>        '"  ^f-  * :  ''  i*  callable  of  bmng 
/         uad  with  great  faeilitf,  and  iature 
^  Co  correct  erron  of  gradution  b; 

the  tepetiiioa  of  the  meMaicmeat 
of  angla  )  bnt  it  poimtei  loma 
dlaadiantage*  which  tender  it  of 
let)  falne  In  tbe  ordinar;  pracUce 
of  nu-Tcjing,  than  tome  other  in- 
ttniuienta.  Anglet  ttliea  bj  Ihii 
inttnimaDt  require  to  be  reduced 

\ta  the  plane  of  Uie  horiion,  and 
involfe  a  calcnlation  for  tkii  pur- 
poae  which  may  be  axoided  br  the 
nieorihe  ThnioUtt.     It  poiseiKi  alto  certain  other  defecla,  not. 
wiLliilanding  iu  timplicitr  tnd  poitabilitr  which  baTC  rendered  iti 
me  oitadTiaable  in  practice. 

Rcaerring  the  description  of  the  Thr«doStt  for  anothw  leaaon, 
on  account  of  itairaporlance,  we  proceed  to  explain  the  natare  of  a 
uaeful  and  rimple  ioiCmment  for  iiuTeyiiig,  called  Che  Ptvu-Tablt. 
Thie  inatmrnenC  wai  inrented  towards  the  end  of  the  ISch  cenCnrj, 
by  Fraetoiioi,  a  OermaD  matbematiciin,  and  Is  Died  for  drawing 
■lonce  a  plan  of  tbe  groood  Co  be  niniured,  upon  piper.  It  is 
uBiiallj  made  of  a  gqnare  or  rectangular  form,  and  is  tnpported  on 
B  threO'legged  tttnd,  which  it  made  to  ma*e  every  way  by  means 
of  a  ball  and  racket,  or  other  moTeabla  joint.  The  Cable  baa  a 
moveable  flame  which  ia  nied  to  hold  the  paper  feat  on  which  tbe 
plan  it  Co  be  drawn ;  and  the  lidet  of  tha  ftune  facing  the  paper 
ure  divided  into  eqntl  parte  erery  way,  for  tbe  convenience  of 
drawing  parallel  or  perpendieolar  iinea.  It  it  famished  with  a 
niignelic  nee^  and  eompaia,  to  poinC  oat  the  direction!  of  the 
Iinea  drawn  on  tbe  plan,  and  to  be  a  check  en  tin  lightt ;  and  an 
index  with  ligbtl,  or  a  telcacope  to  dettimlne  tfaair  direction!,  and 
to  inm  than  on  the  paper  it  tbe  nne  tine.    Hmk  iisl>'*>  w 


Chl*  teleecopa,  and  one  edge  of  the  indai,  called  the  graduated  ot 
fldadal  edge,  aie  in  Che  same  plane.  On  the  edge  of  the  frave  are 
alto  marked,  degrees  and  minutes. 

To  use  this  initrament,  which  is  represented  in  fig.  5,  yon  take 
a  iheet  of  paper  sufficient  Co  cover  1|,  ud  wet  it  to  make  It  ex- 
pand ;  IhCD  spread  it  llaC  on  the  i,,.  n 
cable,  prniaing  down  the  frame  on 
Che  edges  to  stretch  it,  and  keep  it 
Axed  in  iCi  poiitioa  ;  so  ChsC  when 
tbe  paper  becomct  dry,  it  will  by 
coatractiog  tgain,  stretch  itself 
smooth  and  flat,  from  any  crampa 
and  uneTconeu  ;  at  on  Chit  piper 
is  to  be  drawn  the  plan  or  form  of 
the  ground  to  be  laeatured.  You 
then  begin  at  any  snitable  ipot  o. 
thia  groond,  and  hiving  properly  I 
adjuiCed  and  fixed  the  table,  hy 
faitening  the  l^  of  the  sUnd  ' 
the  earth,  mark  a  point  on  a  cod 
nienC  part  of  Che  paper  to  represent  that  ipot  on  die  groond.  Yoa 
then  fix  in  that  point,  one  leg  of  the  comnauei,  or  a  fina  iteel  pin, 
and  apply  to  it  the  fidtkcial  edge  of  Che  index,  moving  It  roand  until 
throngb  tbe  ligbta  you  obterva  some  ioitable  abject,  at  llie  comer 
of  a  field,  &c. ;  from  tbe  station  point,  yon  then  draw  a  line  with 
the  poinC  of  the  compatiet  alodg  the  flducial  edge  of  Aa  Index — a 
proccM  which  it  called  nlting  or  taking  tbe  object.  Next,  ttt 
anottier  object  or  comer,  and  dnw  iC*  line  ;  do  Che  lame  by 
aooCher,  and  to  on,  till  a!  many  object!  are  Caken  ai  may  be  deemed 
neeewiry.  Then  meaanre  with  Che  chain  from  tbe  itallon  in  a 
straight  line  lowarda  tbe  objecCi,  taking  offieta  to  oomeii  or 
crooks  in  the  fencei  or  bedgei,  and  laying  down  their  metioi*. 
menta  on  their  reipectlve  lines  ia  tbe  table.  Then,  at  any  other 
convenient  spot  to  which  a  meaauretneat  bat  beai  taken,  fix  the 
table  in  the  lame  manner  ai  ttefore,  and  let  the  nme  olijeet!  agala 
at  they  appear  from  thii  ne*  tCaCion.  Continue  thii  operation 
nntil  all  the  neceasary  work  ii  finished,  meaniring  only  inch  Unei 
aa  are  known  to  be  Indispensable  for  the  calculatian,  and  deter- 
mining as  many  as  possible  by  tbe  interaecCion  of  tbe  line*  of  direc- 
tion, drawn  from  the  different  staCioni  In  order  to  complete  the 
plan.  Thii  being  done,  the  area  of  the  field  may  be  determined  by 
the  ralei  given  in  oar  last  letion,  and  the  plan  of  the  whole  exhi- 
bited, at  nearly  ai  pouible,  jnit  ai  it  appean  on  the  ground.  In 
fig.  G  it  repreieated  a  sketch  of  an  index  furnished  wtth  ill  lighti, 
-  '  ''a  liducitl  edge;  and  in  fig.  7  one  of  an  Index  mounted  with 
■cope.  The  liCCcr  index  afibrdi  a  motti  exact  and  a  more  ei- 
tended  line  of  light  than  Che  former. 


We  shall  conclude  Cbii  letion  by  giving  an  account  of  the  cir- 
ev^erntlor,  or  cooiewti  IHtodolilt,  used  hy  larveyon  for 
Che  porpoie  of  Caking  horixontal  anglei.  It  is  fDUndsd  on 
tbe  property  which  the  magnetic  needle  poiiesics.  when  sus- 
pended freely,  of  taking  alwayi  the  same  direction  in  the  same 
place,  at  leaat  within  a  given  small  period.  Thii  instrument  con- 
titli  of  a  brail  circle  and  index  in  one  piece,  commonly  abonC  levea 
inchea  in  diameCer,  wich  an  index  aboat  fourteen  inches  long,  ind 
one  inch  and  a  bilf  broad.  On  tbe  circle  ia  a  card  or  compass 
divided  iota  360  degreet ;  of  which  tbe  meridian  line  (that  ii.  bom 
I  to  south)  answer*  to  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  index. 
)  is  soldered  on  Che  circnmference  a  brail  ring,  on  which 
s  another  ring  with  a  flat  glut  in  it,  ao  aa  to  form  ■  lort  of 

tlie  cirde.  There  are  aba  two  ligbti  to  tcrew  on,  and  ilide  up 
and  down  the  index ;  aa  tUo  a  ball  and  aocket  tcrewad  on  the 
under  tide  of  tbe  circle,  to  receive  Che  head  of  the  threC'legged 
staff  on  which  it  li  plaeed  when  in  operation.  This  it  the  simplest 
form  of  the  circamferentor  i  but  improved  initnimenca  ofthu 
"   '  are  made  bi  ^Londooj  wUdi  aniwer  iu  aome  meemre   the 
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THB  POPULAR  BDOCATOB. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


GBOOftAPBT.— ICaay  laqolrkt  IttTtaff  bMn  mad* 
tatorm  oar  oonttpoadtnU  mad  the  pobUe,  thftt  •  mhmalmapB  an  pn- 
IMrins,  at  a  rtty  great  cxpcnac,— aaj  froat  twenty  to  thirty  pMuida  aadi. 
In  order  to  moatnta  our  Icaaona  on  thia  anb)cet  t  and  w  hopa  that  oar 
anUoriben,  taloBg  thla  into  oonaldaratlon,  wUl  do  their  belt  andcavowi 
to  enlarga  tba  eirealatkin  oi  iha  Popuuoi  EoocATon. 

Educatioh  CLABaia.— Onr  propoaal  on  thla  avt^fect  haa  bttn  wall 
raoeived.  Still,  owing  to  tha  boatla  orMtad  by  tha|woapeet  of  a  gaaaral 
election,  we  fear  that  onr  wealthy  and  liberal  frienda  in  the  great  eante 
of  Popular  Edneatlon,  have  thdr  attenttoo  too  mnoh  diatneted  to  aaaka 
a  pnblle  mora  nt  preaant. 

J.  IL  H  'The  term  **  rock  "  la,  in  Geology,  applied  to  all  the  mineral 
maaMa  whieh  oompoae  the  craat  of  the  earth,  whether  they  be  city  or 
•and,  poft  or  hard,— e.  g..  any  woii  clay  la  a  rack.  A  book  lying  on  the 
Uble  liaa  all  it*  leavea  liorixonUl  and  parallel;  bnt  if  it  be  partly 
opened,  and  pot  to  reat  on  tlte  table  with  ita  back  npwardt,  the  learca 
will  dipf  tome  to  the  right  and  the  other*  to  the  left.  The  two  down 
ward  «itroke«  in  the  letter  A  dip  in  dilTercBt  direetiona.  Foai 
regetablea  are  not  reckoned  **  bdngi  *  in  the  tcicnoe  ol  Palmnilology. 

FBEKca.--J.  W.  (York),  and  B.  Mnxona  (Nottlnghaan) :  The 
rrench  grammariana  eay.  **  We  have  only  one  article  In  Franch,  whieh 
M,  k  for  the  maacuUne  lingular,  la  for  the  feminine  lingnlar.  and  le$  far 
the  plural  of  both  gender* ;  aa.  lb  mttrUe,  ul  verlm^  LCS  taleiUt  omt  droit 
A  noi  homtmaget ;"  that  ii,  merits  vcrftie,  talmU,  kaet  o  Hgki  to  ottr  raprcL. 
They  alio  aay,  *'  Gender  it  the  property  which  anfaitantlTca  poaMaa  of 
reprcicnting  the  distinction  of  the  aexca.  There  are  eoniequently  two 
genden, the  aiofcuUne  for  the  namea  of  nmia  balnga»  aa  man,  Mont  and 
the^biiMiie  for  tlie  namea  of  female  belnga,  aa  woman.  Mnnmt.  Snbatan- 
tivei  repreaenthag  inanimate  bdnga  ought  to  hare  no  gender ;  yet  enitom 
haa  amigned  to  them,  but  arbitrarily,  bothgendcn.  Thna,  aoMI,  ckUeau, 
paift,  have  been  made  of  the  maacaline  gender,  and  Imie,  mauom,  viUtt 
of  the  feminine  fender." 

Trou  Ecouebs  Arrmrifa  (Liverpool) :  The  Imperfect  pnat 
ftmnii  ia  employed  to  ilgnlfy  /wof  haeing^  or  / tciaif  k>  koM ;  it lenvca  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  notion  undetermined.  The  dednite 
pait  tenae  /en*,  ia  employed  to  ilgnlfy  /  Jboil,  or  did  hare ;  It  dcnotea  aa 
aetion  completed  and  cntiraly  peat — Edits  M — is,  (Oxfordahire) :  Dm, 
deSf  <ie  to,  are  need  before  aubataotivealn  a  portfUre  aenaa,  that  ii,  to  denote 
a  part  or  a  portion  of  the  ptanona  or  thinga  apoken  of:  thai.  U  a  dm 
ptVier, — ^that  ia,  qud^ue  papier  i  vom  avtz  dt  laJbrUmet — that  la,  gmhpu 
foriunt ;  wshm  ponedom  dea  onrif,— 'that  la,  gudque  amt».  The  artleie  la 
omitted  and  d»  alone  is  need  when  the  aabatantive  taken  In  a  partHiet 
aenaeii  pnceded  by  an  adjective;  thua, doifmei  moi  de  horn  patm;  Je  boia 
d*exceUoUe  bUre ;  U  ponede  de  belle*  maimma.  But  in  the  iecond  pari  of 
the  French  lemons  more  specidc  rules  will  be  given  — J.  W.  8.  (Glaagow): 
The  French  exerdaea  are  so  oonatruetcd  that  with  a  very  little  pane- 
veranee.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Kof/liak  exereiaca  ftwm  a  aort  of  key  to 
the  Frmck^  and  the  nmeh  to  the  KfiuOL—V.  M.  K.  (Qncnock)  t  Then 
are  three  kinda  of  negation  in  French:  •■«,  nejma,  and  nejwM(  thus, 
ie  n'oae,/e  a'ose  poi,  and/en'oae peM ;  all  aignUy  /  dart  naf ;  bat  «s  ia 
the  feebleat  aegatloB.nepaM  the  atioBgeat,  and  Ncpaa  the  Bedlam  atate. 
1  he  words  jms  and  pcM  are  omitted  when  there  la  la  the  aeateaoe  any 
cxpraiaion  or  weed  having  a  aagative  meaning;  aa, gii*r«,  jawMJM^  nnl, 
naUemaU^  auam,ritnt ptrtoame, and ntrapeated  s  alao  ne  •  •  qma^  aignify* 
log  on/y.  • 

R.  11.  (Glaffow)  should  take  up  the  twoaCodiaa  he  likea  best,  one  to 
the  mcming,  and  another  in  the  evening.  Let  them  be  aa  da&rvnt  as 
posaible,  and  take  the  hardrnt  la  the  amrnlng.— An  lanoBAvr  Yotm 
(Rochdale)  will  dad  an  Index  on  the  cover  of  each  monthly  part  of  the 
PoptXAX  Educator.  Bia  age  la  a  very  good  time  lor  leaning,  but  all 
agea  are  good  when  a  leaner  la  detcmfaied  to  go  on.^U.  G.  (Uigh 
Burton)  should  study  English  grammar,  spelling,  and  writing  instead 
of  phrenotypfca.— A  eontapoadent  who  signs  himself  A Micva  VEaiTAa 
Instead  of  AMtcva  VxaiTATia  wishes  ua  to  give  leasona  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  logarltbms.  Now  this  we  ifUtftd  to  dtt  when  the  proper 
time  MiTivca.  But  the  mistakea  in  hia  letter  conviocc  us  thai  %«e  are 
taking  the  right  method  by  eanestly  iD»i»t>Dg  on  the  study  of  language 
hrvt,  IB  the  i^ropfr  medium  for  comrounlcillDg  thought  and  ideas  occu- 
rati'ly  to  the  mind.  As  to  the  rcssou  why  tuothirds  of  the  perpen- 
dicular hcif^lit  of  the  triangle  is  the  centre  or  point  directly  over  mhich 
the  fourth  tree  must  stand,  we  say  that  if  a  circle  be  described  about 
an  eqailateral  triangle,  he  will  find  thla  point  tlie  centre  of  the  ciixle. 
~A  School  AaaiaTAUT  (lUigate)  haa  propoaed  a  good  plaa  of  atudy 
tor  himself,  BoCaay.  Natural  Uiatory.  aad  Germaa— a  good  laterehaage. 
ornithology  ahall  find  ita  place  and  time.  A  CoHarAXT  Readui  shall 
have  drawing  — W.  L.  (Somerset-plaoe)  should  get  an  admiaaloa  ticket 
to  the  Britlah  Museum,  where  he  might  read  all  day.  and  be  sure  to 
fhid  llorae  Tooke's  '*  DivertionB  of  I'urley."  llie  study  of  two  Ian- 
guar*  Mich  as  tl:e  lulian  and  Spanish  might  fsdlitate  each  other,  but 
we  think  a  Imiguagc  ind  a  Mience  are  better  companiona. — Tlie  plan  of 
T.  B.  X.  (Macclesfield)  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  making  good  aeholara; 
ana^  eringqotatJons  would  then  beoome  mere  lehool  fouiine. — LvaAa 
ia  i:(iht{«  rather  hypercritical ;  the  a  and  th<  an  esaapad  oar  obacrva- 
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Hon  s  yet  theoa  are  avideatly  employed  by  the  witter  to  riinnii  tte 
harshaem  of  the  doable  aaplrata  of  A,  tv  oaa  of  tkcaa  ia  fammiil  tr 
the  naa  of  mi.— The  qaeatlon  of  DnarviB9  (Waadamarth)  to  em  « 
lavcrae  Proportion  t  Ibrif  yoa  have  lo  pay  £#00  la  lOAdaya,  aad  harhf 
paid  dowa  £S60  now,  yoa  aratopay  X«M  te  a  emtotatfaie,  tbia  mait  k 
prsofrr  thaa  lOt  daya;  thcrafiire,  aayaa  £tM :  £C0O  : :  !•»  daya  .-  :^ 
daya,  aaawer.—LLBwxixviix  Llotd  (Norwich):  MftlTKOoo 
yarda  nuke  a  eabks  aula;  la  aeaUo  yard  than  are  lis 
aad  aearty  a  quarter  of  a  galloa  mora  i  or,  aota  aeeatatalj.  this  &»• 
thm  ia  aboat  fbar^fUlaeatha  of  a  gallon. 

DsxTsa  (York) :  U  aambera  will  §orm  a  volameb  with  vUeh  a  t>t  #^ 
page  aad  hiidax  will  be  givea.— B.  G.  (Loafhbara^fk) :    We  mm ; 
adrlae  him  not  to  take  too  maeh  la  head  at  oaea.     Ceataaiy  a.  j> 
templiag  to  dad  a  new  aad  lateraatlag  aiddeet  btwasht 
;  bat  let  him  reaaember  that  it  wlU  keep  till  Im 
the  old.     CmrsLTV  (Bala) :    The  diameters  of  the  orbim  of  Jo- 
ter*i  satcUitm  or  mooaaare  in  nwad  aaaUMn  aa  Ibllown :— Che  0nt  :< : 
aUlea,  the  aeooad  418.000  milea,  the  third  <«<,000  milca.  aad  tJm  scan 

117S.0OO  mllea.— Zamfa  (Maachealer) :  We  do  aot  bdieva  that  th 

wood  jmd  I  earth 'haa  lacraaaed  oae  atom  riaee  It  waa  created ;  hat  ma  bdlcvc  tte 
It  haa  aadergoae  aaaay  woaderfhl  dmagee  ia  fcra ;  aad  that  mdk 
chaagee  are  atlU  gotaf  oa.  Still  aot  a  Stogie  paitlcla  at 
it  haa  oaly  asaauMd  aaother  form,  aadsr  tha  aetloa  af 
aeeordlagtothelawaofthenMteilalwarid.  Thla 
the  aahlime  teaet  of  the  reaarraetkai  poaaible,  evca  to  tha 
mfaid.»A  Golfdinm  Weaver  (Daalvmline) :  f  mmna  wiU  be  gii 
modern  as  well  aa  aadent  history. 

GBOMRmT.>-A«  Axxioua  Ixqonxa  (Newcaatla-oa- Tyae) 
fcrmcd  that  *'Caaaeira  Bdltloa  of  Kaelid.**  aow  la  the  praaa  mOI*  mn  j 
all  the  hiformatioa  he  requlrm  oa  the  sableet  of  thla  atodjr.  He  m  rr:( 
aa  to  the  mtopriat  of  -{-  tv  X  >■  IMgo  ISl,  ooL  9,  Baa  ft  fbua  -it 
bottom.  Hia  anawen  to  the  qaerim  are  not  oxaetly  to  tba  point .  w 
shall  take  aa  opportaalty  of  explalalag  the  iahtart  mwateiiy 
Ua  JxinrB  (>>h]iis  haa  beaa  rrcelved.     Ia  anaam  to  aosa  mm- 

the  FaOKBi  LnaoM  maybe  had  bypoal  am  lac^laf : 
pa. 
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IlmoBT  OP  ram  FAnmna  or  aix  NAnom. — Tha 
magaWeeat  work,  la  Imperial  quarto,  *«^*"*^*ng  a 
Marillo,  aad  aavaa  apectaaaMof  hlaoholaeat  waiki 
eeptioa  of  the  Vlifia,''  lately  ia  the  aoUealloB  oif 
rcoeatly  porehaaed  by  the  Frsaeh  GovcfaaMBt  liar  the  Gallmy  ^  la 
l^ouvre,  for  the  aum  of  £31,440.  la  aow  ready.     Tha  am^uMMJn  (an 
will  appear  oa  thetratof  eveiy  wmth,  at  9a.  each,  aad  vlil  he 
tlirough  every  booksi'ller  In  town  or  eons  try. 

CAnEJLL'i   Sotixmo  EDmov   or  Eocled. — Tus    ELcaixsri*  -r 
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GcoMXTBY,  containbm  the  First  Six.  aad  the  El 

Booka  of  Euelid,  than  the  text  of  Sobi 

Profeaior  of  Mathematlea  la  the  Unlvarriiy  of  Glaifowi 

Anaotatioaa,  aad  Exeroiaea,  by  Robert  WaUaee,  ▲  Ji^  of 

aalveralty.  aad  Oollafiate  Tutor  of  the  Uaivenity  of 

raady  early  la  July,  price  la.  la  alUT  oovcn,  orla.  Od. 

ficJunvBS  LiaaAXT  roa  nix  Yotno,  hi  fihOliac 
first  two  volumea  of  this  instructive  scrim  of   worka, 
JoBErii,**  illustrated  with  aixtcen  choice  engnrhiga 
**  The  Tabeuiacix,  iu  raiEam,  and  Sxavicxa.**  with  twdv* 
Inga,  are  now  ready.    The  '*  Lira  or 'Mosxt  **  la  la  the 

Tbx  IixoaraATBD  Exniarvoa  ahd  Maoaxixb 
FIrat  Volame  of  thla  apleadidly  cmbelliahed  work. 
price  €a.  Od.,  or  extra  eloth  gilt  edgaa,  7a.  Od.,  h 
taina  npwarda  of  Two  Uaadnd  principal  Eagnvtaga  _^ 

number   of  minor  Eagravlaga,  Dlagm8M,ho. 

lliaioaY  or  Huxoaxt,  with  i  rwAUM  or  Etawnr  Xaj.i;axm&ni.3a 
—The  First  Volume  of  the  New  Seriea  of  the  Woa&i^«  h».  • 
FuiB.MD,  neatly  bound  hi  cloth,  price  Ss.  Gd.,  contalna 
History  of  Buogary  ever  published ;  al«o,  a  History  of 
Chinese,  with  Forty -six  lUustratlcu  of  the  Maaactu. 
Buildings.  Domestic  Scenes,  he.,  of  thla  amat 
get  her  iiiih  numerous  instructive  Talea  and  KarratI 
with  Port  ruts  t  SdentUe  and  Miscellaneoaa  Aitielca,  itc. 

The    iLMiGXAM-'a   IlAXDnoox.  a  •hide  to  the  _ 

Emigration  in  all  I'arts  of  the  Globe,  ia  now  ready,  priea  dd. 

The  FATirwAY,  a  Moathty  Rellgloaa  Magaahm^  la  r»Mhhcd 
1st  of  every  month,  price  twopence    it  pagm  rnrlnrnd  ta 
^Tapper.    Vols.  I.  and  II.,  acatly  bcaad  la  cloth 
3s.  Sd.  each,  are  aow  ready. 

%*  <roBTrouoa  for  encloaing  96  aambera  of  Tmt  INwclaji 
TOB,  price  la.  6d.,  may  be  procared  at  oar  ofBoa 
M>  coo»tructed  aa  to  fona,  upon  the  eompletioa  of  each  vol 
Cf  for  binding  the  aama,  which  will  he  done  at  a  triii^c  irrniuae  ^ 
any  bookUndtrr.  ^^ 
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LESSONS    IN    ANCIENT    HI8TORY.~No.    Vn. 
By  BOBUT  FmssirsoH,  LL.D. 


Taa  ran  of  Egypt  wu  now  fut  letting.  Ptolemr  Epipbanw, 
th«K>nof  Philop»Ur,a«(Miidedtha  throuaB.o.  2IH,  iraitsMd  hia 
Talhar  in  diuipatioit  and  iahuuhaij,  and  at  the  age  of  30,  fall  a 
Wotim  to  viu  or  poison.  During  hia  toiaoritj  the  regenc;  wu 
Inuferred  to  the  Roman  Mnat«,  which  laved  Egypt  from  being 
involved  ia  the  Muedonian  or  Syrian  var.  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor,  wn  of  the  preceding,  came  t«  the  throne  B.C.  181.  During 
hii  minority,  a  war  oommenced  with  Antioohui,  the  king  of 
Syria.  Fhilometor  was  talien  priaoner;  and  the  Aleiasdriaiu 
deipairing  of  hia  relaaa«,raiaed  hia  brother  Phyacon  to  the  throne, 
nnder  the  title  of  Evergetea  II.  Scarcely  had  he  aeiied  the  reina 
of  gorenuneat,  when  he  wai  deposed  by  Antiochiu,  whoreatored 


tion  he  aaoribed  to  hia  brother,  and  he  look  the  field  agdinst  him. 
Fhilometor  came  off  viatorions,  bat  treated  Physeon  villi  the 
ntmoit  leDiency,  reinstated  liim  in  his  dominiona,  and  added  to 
hia  territorial  possession. 

Fhilometor  having  thaa  asserted  his  right  to  the  island  of 
Cyprns,  invested  one  Archias  with  the  cffioe  of  governor.  Ha 
proved  a  traitor.  He  agreed  with  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria, 
to  give  np  the  island  to  him  for  Sve  hundred  talents.  His  treason 
was  discovered,  and  to  eseape  the  poniahmect  due  to  his  crime 
be  pnt  an  end  to  bis  life.  Fhilometor  now  songht  to  avenge 
himself  on  Demeliins,  and  set  np  in  the  perixin  of  Aleiander 
Balu,  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Syria.    But  thani;Ii  Pliilo- 


Forf  ^  llu.Flag-iAip,  "  Thf  AltJmdtr,"  Mart  Antony'i  Btntl  at  the  bttUU  af  AcHtan. 

tlie  whole  kingdom,  eicept  Felnsinm,  to  Fhilometor.     The  two  |  metor  faithfolly  maintained  the  pretensions  of  the  u: 
brother!  Bgreed  to  reign  jointly,  and  to  make  common  oaose  |  even  gave  him  hia  own  daughter  in  marriage,  BaLu  dared  si 


B««inat  the  common  enemy.  Bnt  no  sooner  did  they  feel  tbi  . 
aalvea  awmra  against  foreign  power  than  they  quarrelled.  Their 
dUTereacea  eame  to  inch  a  height  that  Fhilometor  was  a  second 
tine  driven  from  the  throne.  He  appealed  (a  the  Boman  senate, 
ivfao  divided  the  Egyptian  dominions  between  the  two  brothera. 
Though  the  treaty  was  confirmed  with  oatha  and  accompuying 
saerilcea,  it  was  not  kept  inviolate.  Pfayscon  wm  dissatisfied, 
nitd  tried  every  possible  expedient  to  wrest  the  island  of  Cyprus 
frov  his  brother.  His  unjust  procedure  awakened  the  oppoeition 
ot  U*  own  rabjeott,  who  laid  in  wait  for  hie  life.  This  opjioei- 
▼  >!..   I, 


afterward)  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  against  his  benefacl 
This  rooaed  the  wrath  ef  Fhilometor  ao  much  that  be  marched 
against  Balaa.  In  an  engagement  which  followed,  he  come  off 
viotorioni ;  the  wounds,  however,  which  he  received  canscd  his 
death  after  a  reign  of  thirty-sii  years. 

By  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  hia  marriage  with  Cleopairs, 
his  Brother's  widow,  Physcon  came  to  the  throne  of  Egypt 
On  the  day  of  hia  marriage  with  Cteopatrs,  lie  caused  her  infant 
son,  his  own  nephew,  and  heir  lo  (he  throne,  to  be  murdered. 
This  was  followed  by  cruelties  towards  his  iinbjeets.  He  put  iti 
death  all  who  showed  llie  least  jiify  Tor  the  death  of  the  young 
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_     .  3  upitAl  oiranc 

endeavoured  to  crusli  the  spirit  of  hii  people.  Ha  divoroed  his 
qoeen,  M  marry  her  dAnghtar,  bia  nleee;  tint  the  violence  and 
wickedneie  of  bia  conduct  made  him  so  obDouous  to  his  subjoctx, 
IhM  he  wiM  compelled  to  abandon  the  throne.  Me  fled  to  the 
iilud  of  CrprDB,  taking  ^th  him  Iho  nnhappy  victim  of  his 
'^'^-  •■         ■-■    '        aothor".    ^'^• 

e  the  on 

Cypnu,  Fhracon  Ktil!  held  the  idea  of  regaininE  the  thi 

Egypt.  He  lent  for  a  ton  he  hod  left  in  Aleun&a,  and  feaiiog 
hu  ■ooaHion  lo  the  ihroDe,  oanwd  him  to  be  pat  to  death.  Bis 
next  ate^  wai  to-  caaie  the  lifelou,  mangled  oorpH  of  lu>  Kin 
Memphilis,  to  be  sent  a<<  a.  present  to  the  mother  on  lier  birthday. 
The  horror  uid  deleiUition  awakened  by  these  unparalleled 
eraelties,  raijed  the  Jipirit  of  vengeance  among  his  people.  An 
anaj  was  raised,  and  war  vma  proclaimed.  Physcon  hired  a 
UBmemoi  body  of  merceaanes,  and  sent  them,  oader  able  oom- 
nuod,  against  the  Egyptians.  A  bloody  aonl«it  ansaed  on  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt,  when  victory  declared  io  favour  of  this  in- 
human  tyranL  Cleopatra,  the  divorced  but  reigning  qneon, 
appealed  to  Demetrius,  king  or  Sf  ria.  for  succour  and  support; 
but,  after  an  uiuuoce9.iful  stTuiigle,  Cleopatra  waa  forced  to  Hee 
to  Ftotemais,  and  lake  up  her  abode  «ith  her  ovrn  daughter,  the 
queen  of  Syria.  Physcon  vox  restored  to  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
and  held  the  aoeptre  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Alexandria,  In  the  47th  year  of  lii.<  age,  and  29th  of  hu  reign. 
He  left  behmd  him  two  sons  by  his  niece  Cleopntra,  Ptolemy 
I^thynu,  and  Ptolemy  Alexander. 

Lathynu  aicended  the  throne  about  B.C.  116.  Cleopatra  en- 
deavoured to  leonre  the  crown  for  her  younger  wn  Alexander, 
bat  without  tnoceas.  The  Alexandrians  favoured  Lathyrus,  but 
ha  was  BfUrwardi  compelled  to  give  up  the  govemment  of  Egypt 


Ihrane  of  Egypt,  by  theconient  or  the  people. 

nbn<)iiaDt  ■sfriaga  of  iiiit  daoghter,  increased  the  fean  of 
Anletei.  ThroDgh  prest  influence,  he  contHved  to  gat  sevarij 
of  the  more  distinguished  members  of  the  embassy  put  to  de^th; 
to  procure  an  acquittal  for  those  who  did  the  deed,  and  lo  ealiit 
the  aympathies  and  the  armii  of  the  Bomans  on  his  behalf.  Aft«r 
a  lenel  of  low  Intrignei  with  the  Muote,  Anletes  renined  hb 
throne.  He  reigned  only  abont  three  years,  and  dwd,  leavini 
two  >ons  and  two  daughters  to  the  guardianship  and  tuition  of 
the  K«man  people. 

His  daughter  Cleopatra,  having  won  tbe  heart  of  Jnliui  Ommr 
by  her  ohuna,  contrived,  througa  bimj  to  iataiide  thedatmx^ 
her  brothers  and  sister,  and  was  proolauned  qneen  of  E^ypt  For 

warrior.  After  his  death,  she  tried  her  ccnsummate  arts  on 
Marc  Antony,  and  overcame  him  a*  she  had  done  Cffiiar,  by  the 
foree  of  her  charms.  In  the  battle  of  Actiam,  which  decided  the 
oonten  for  power  between  her  new  lover  and  the  hair  of  Caear, 
Antony  was  defeated.    Soon  ,aftem 

Cleopatra-  - ,., 

year  fuUowing  liis  defeat  and  death,  she  was  taken  priiwner  by 
Au^nttus  Cie^r.  In  ordi^r  to  avoid  tka  dugrsca  of  being  yoked 
to  hu  triumphal  car,  she  poboned  herself,  and  died  the  victim  of 
hor  own  pride  and  passion,  even  before  her  oharms  had  bagnn  to 
fade.  This  event  took  place  abont  30  yean  before  the  Christian 
era ;  and  from  that  day,  Egypt,  the  land  which  had  formed  the 
cradle  of  the  arts  and  aoienceK,  and  the  birthplace  of  tetten  and 
philosophy,  dwindled  into  a  Human  province.  For  a  considerable 
pariod  afterwards  Egypt  maintained  Iti  pre-eminence,  aa  the  Hat 
of  wealth ;  and,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  Alexandria  con- 
tinued to  be  the  most  busy  and  influential  city  of  the  world.  Bat 
with  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  the  last  of  the  Ptolemie*,  closet 


With  Porlrailt  of  AalDBy  mid  Cleopelra  Ukni/toiK  thi  Te-j^le. 


for  that  of  Cypnu.     Cleopatra  then  uiughl  to  associate  her  son 

Alexander  with  herself  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  LingiEom.  But 
ha  caused  her  to  be  murdered,  and  lost  his  throne.  His  subjects 
revolted  and  restored  Lathyrus.  On  his  restoration,  Lathyrus 
turned  hia  arms  against  Thebes.  After  a  aiej{e  of  three  years, 
ho  radnoed  that  olt^  and  stripped  it  of  its  glory.  He  passed  the 
rest  of  hii  reign  in  comparative  peace  and  tranquillity,  and 
died,  B.O.  B1.  leaving  one  daughter,  and  two  illegitimate  sons, 
Ptolemy  of  Cyprus,  and  Ptolemy  Auletes. 

AtW  the  death  of  Lathyrns,  the  son  of  ills  brother  Alexander 
aseended  the  throne.  Uc  proved  himself  scarcely  loss  a  monster 
than  hli  Battier.  Having  murdered  his  queen,  and  provoked  the 
revoltofhiSBubjcct3,hctledtoPompey  the  Great,  who  was  then 
carrying  on  the  war  against  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontos,  and 
shut  himself  u^  in  the  city  of  Tyre.  On  his  death-bed,  he  be- 
queathed his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  senate.  Meanwhile,  tho 
Egyptians  mode  Aclete^  king.  In  virtue  of  Alexander's  will, 
the  Bomans  contested  with  him  tho  riglit  of  possession.  The 
dispota  ended  in  favour  of  Anletes,  who  surpassed  all  his  pro- 
decassors  in  the  weakness  of  hia  character,  and  in  the  cffeminac* 
of  his  manners.  Conscious  of  this,  he  sought  an  alliance  with 
Some.  As  this  could  only  be  purchased  at  an  immense  cost, 
Anletes  imposed  new  and  heavy  taxes  on  lits  people,  in  order  to 
raise  the  necessary  sum.  Against  this  imposition  they  rebelled, 
and  the  king  hod  to  make  his  escape.  Leaving  Alexandria,  he 
set  sail  for  Some,  and  landed  on  tho  island  of  Rhodas.  Here  it 
is  said  that  he  had  an  interview  with  Uato,  who  advised  him  to 
return  to  his  kingdom.  Auletes  not  being  in  a  position  to  take 
this  coonsel,  left  Rhodes  for  Rome.  Cn  bia  arriv^  he  found  that 
Cnsar  was  in  Gnul.  He  occupied  his  time  in  going  from  house 
to  house,  and  soliciting  tho  votes  of  the  senators.  While  he  was 
tliui  engaged,  ou  eiuba-sby  from  Aleiandria,cansistingaf  a  thou- 
sand citiiena,  came  to  acquaint  tbe  senate  with  the  grounds  of 


qulry.    The  liieroglyphics  of  that  people  may  yet  be  deciphered, 
their  laugiiage  read,  their  Mysteries  unveiled,  and  their  whole 


In  our  Snt  lesson,  reference  was  made  to  Thebbi  with  its 
sublime  greatness  of  dimensions,  nnd  its  finished  magnlSnence  of 
decorations,  which  mndc  it  the  adnilratinn  of  the  worli  We 
think  of  the  hnndred-gated  city,  occupying  a  site  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  furlongs  in  circumference,  and  sending  forth  its  twice 
ten  thonsand  armed  chariots.  We  think  of  its  temnlea.  and 
statnes,  and  columns,  and  obelisks.  We  enter  the  temple  of 
Luxor,  through  a  inagnillcent  gateway,  which  is  two  hundred 
feet  in  width,  and  fifty-seven  above  tbe  present  level  of  tho  soil ; 
and  as  we  enter  wo  find  the  vestibule  of  this  noble  edifice  filled 
with  sculptures  representing  the  triumphs  of  some  of  the  Egyp- 
tian kings,  while  the  walls  of  the  hnilding_  exhibit  in  beantifal 
relief,  battles,  ban  ting-scenes,  and  other  kindred  anb)eels.  But 
all  this  must  give  place  to  the  grandeur  in  which  the  tompla  of 
Camac  rises  before  us.  Its  chief  or  western  front  ii  towards  the 
Nile,  from  whoso  banks  it  stands  nt  the  distance  of  two  tlioiisaad 
Ave  hundred  feet,  with  a  splendid  avenue  leading  down  to  Iha 
river.  We  walk  slowly  along  between  tbe  m^ostio  and  ealmly- 
repoaing  aphinxoi  up  totb*  still  more  magnificentvastibnlaof  the 
building.  Passing  throogh  tliis  colossal  entraace,  which  is  ^lODt 
ttireo  hundred  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  ninetj-eijibt  bet 
liiih,  we  come  into  a  large  court  full  of  lofly  and  imposing 
pillars,  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  colossal  statues,  ^«ss  on 
and  gn  through  a  second  entrance,  and  after  aMending  a  fligfht  of 
aevcb«nd-twenty  stacs,  enter  Uiat  gorgaow  hall,  whoM  area 
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measures  57,629  squiure  feet,  and  at  the  foot  of  whoM  one  bondred 
and  forty-four  columns,  the  imaffination  sinks  abashed. 

At  the  Persian  conquest,  Theoes  was  in  ^eat  part  destroyed 
by  Are.  Little  was  done  under  the  Ptolemies  to  restore  or  em- 
bellish it^-'her  people  lost  all  courage  and  soul ;  having  rebelled 
in  the  reign  of  Latayrus,  the  city,  lU'ter  a  three  years'  siege,  was 
taken  and  pillaged,  and  gradually  declined,  till  under  the  Romans 
ifc  lost  the  lost  semblance  of  wealth  or  power.  And  what  is  her 
present  condition?  "  The  whole  of  this  great  extent  is  more  or 
less  strewed  with  ruins,  broken  columns,  and  ayenuesof  sphinxes, 
colossal  figures,  obelisks,  pyramidal  gateways,  porticoes^  blocks 
of  polished  granite,  ana  stones  of  extraorainar^  magnitude  :— 
while  above  them,  m  all  the  nakedness  of  desolation,  tne  colossal 
skeletons  of  giants*  temples  are  standing  in  the  unwatered  sands, 
m  solitude  and  stleoce.  They  are  neither  gray,  nor  blackened :— 
there  is  no  lieheoa  no  moss,  no  rank  grass,  or  mantling  ivy  to  robe 
them,  and  conceal  their  deformities.  Like  the  bones  of  man, 
thejr  seem  to  whiten  under  the  sun  of  the  desert.  The  sand  of 
Africa  has  been  their  most  fearful  enemy  :*-blown  upon  them 
for  more  than  three  thousand  years,  it  has  buried  the  largeet 
monuments,  and,  in  some  instances,  almost  entire  temples.'' 

The  rivaJ  of  Thebes  was  Memphis,  both  as  a  regal  residenoo 
and  the  seat  of  eommeree.  This  maniiiloeBt  city,  whose  fonndik 
tion  and  erection  have  been  aeeribea  to  Heaes,  extended  half  a 
day's  journey  in  every  direction,  andL  with  its  splendid  temple,  is 
declared  by  no  mean  authority  to  offer  to  the  spectator,  even  now 
in  its  ruins.  '*  a  union  of  thinjjs  which  confound  him,  and  which 
the  most  eloquent  man  in  vain  would  attempt  to  describe.  As 
to  the  figures  of  idols  found  among  these  ruins,  whether  we  con- 
sider their  numbers  or  their  prodTeious  size,  the  thing  is  beycmd 
description.  But  the  accuracy  of  their  forms,  the  justness  of 
their  proportions,  and  their  resemblance  to  nature,  are  most 
worthy  of  admiration."  One  which  was  measured  by  this  tra- 
veller was,  without  its  pedestal,  **  more  than  thirty  cubits ;  its 
breadth  from  right  to  left  was  about  ten  cubits ;  and  from  front  to 
bdck  it  was  thick  in  proportion.  This  statue  was  formed  of  a  single 
piece  of  red  granite,  and  was  covered  with  a  red  varnish,  to 
whioh  its  aniiqnity  seemed  to  give  only  a  new  freshness."  Mem- 
phis was  the  centre  of  Egyptian  idolatry.  There  the  bull  Apis 
was  bred,  nnrtured,  enshnned,  and  worshipped. 

Of  Heliopolis,  or  the  City  of  the  Sun,  out  little  remains  to 
awaken  the  impression  of  its  former  magntficence.  It  is  situated 
north-east  of  Cairo,  and  is  famous  for  the  eelebrated  fountain  of 
the  sun,  to  which,  if  we  may  trust  tradition^  the  Holy  Family 
came  on  their  flight  from  Herod.  Near  this  is  the  pillar  of  On, 
or  obelisk  of  Heiiopolls,  which  is  sixty-seven  feet  high  and  six 
feet  sauare  at  the  bMO,  and  which  is  formed  of  one  entire  block 
of  reddisli  granite.  This  obelisk  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  exist- 
ing monuments  of  Egyptian  art,  and  from  the  execution  and  ar- 
rangement of  its  hierogjvphics,  which  are  the  same  on  all  sides. 
it  Biay  be  inferred  that  ileliopolis  had  at  an  early  period  reached 
a  high  degree  of  social  refinement  and  artistic  skill.  It  is  tlie 
same  with  the  On  or  Avon  of  Scripture :  and  since  we  read  that 
Joseph  married  a  daughter  of  the  priest  or  prince  of  On,  it  thus 
becomes  associated  with  one  of  the  most  touching  and  life-like 
histories  that  the  world  has  ever  produced.  6ome  have  coniec- 
tared  that  it  was  here  the  deeply-moving  interview  took  place 
between  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  Be  that  as  it  may.  nothing 
remains  but  the  solitary  obelisk,  which  we  have  just  aescribeiT 
and  a  few  broken  fragments  ot  the  temple  in  which  the  bull 
M oevia  was  worshipped,  to  attest  its  previous  existence.  As  in 
the  ease  of  Memphis,  "the  dream  of  idolatry  has  passed  away ;  tlio 
grand,  ali-inwrapping  mists  of  ungodliness  have  melted  into  air 
before  the  Sun  of  Truth,  and  the  Christian  traveller  miogles  pity 
-with  his  wonder  as  he  looks  upon  these  splendid  baubles  of  the 
old  world— these  playthings  wnich  Time  and  Truth  have  united 
in  breaking." 

The  subject  of  Egypt's  overthrew  and  ruin  enters  largely  into 
the  predictions  of  the  inspired  volume.  With  great  elegance  and 
force  does  Esekiel  describe  the  fall  of  that  ancient  kingdom  and 
of  ail  the  allied  powers.  Under  the  ima^^e  of  a  fair  cedar  of 
liobanon,  once  tall,  flourishing,  and  majestic,  but  now  cut  down 
and  withered,  with  its  broken  branches  strewed,  he  represents 
ibe  fall  of  the  king  of  Nineveh  ;  applies  the  same  to  the  monarch 
of  Babprlon,  as  a  true  picture  of  his  impending  fate ;  while  the 
bead  of  Egypt,  like  a  beast  of  prey,  is  caught,  slain,,  and  his  car- 
casa  left  to  be  devoured  by  the  beasts  of  the  forest  or  the  fowls 
el*  beaven. 

QuaariOHS  for  Ezaminatiok. 

By  what  means  did  Physcon  lift  himself  into  the  sett  of  supreme 
power  ?-~I)e8cribe  the  character  of  this  prince. — After  his  flight  to 
Cyprus,  how  did  he  recover  the  crown  from  his  divorecd  queen  p— 
Kelate  the  chief  events  which  marked  the  reign  of  Latbyrtta.^-Who 
aacceeded  Lathyiv  en  the  tiirone,  and  what  waa  his  cWaoter  ?— • 


To  whom,  on  bis  deathbed,  did  he  make  over  the  kingdom  and  all 
his  own  rights  ? — How,  and  through  what  agency,  did  Auletea 
secure  an  alliance  with  the  Roman  seaate  ? — How  long,  after  his 
restoration,  did  he  enjoy  the  sovereignty  of  Sgypt  ?-^Were  the 
claims  of  Auletes'  sons  justly  set  aside  by  his  daughter  Cleopatra  ?— 
Can  yon  relate  the  conduct  of  Cleopatra,  and  what  was  her  end  ?*- 
At  what  point  does  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt  dose  ?— What  are 
the  chief  ruins  of  that  celebrated  nation  ?— -What  happened  to 
Thebes  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  conquest  ? — Was  anything  done 
by  the  Ptolemies  to  restore  it ;  aad  what  is  its  present  condition  ? — 
What  city  was  the  rival  of  Thebes,  and  in  what  did  it  seek  to 
rival  that  first  capital  ?— Describe  its  size  and  its  ruins.— What 
converted  Memphis  into  the  centre  4of  Egyptian  idolatry  ?— Are 
there  any  remains  to  attest  the  former  magnificence  of  Helio* 
polis,  or  City  of  the  Son  ?-*With  what  portion  of  Sacred  History 
18  HeliopoUs  associated  ? — Does  the  fall  of  Egypt  enter  into  any 
of  the  predictions  of  the  inspired  volume  ?— Under  what  figures 
does  Ezekiel  foretel  the  overthrow  of  the  kiogs  of  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  and  Sgypt  ? 

[The  ancient  history  of  Egypt  being  concluded,  we  deem  it 
advisable,  in  the  present  state  of  our  progress,  to  postpone  the 
Lessons  in  Ancient  History,  until  we  shall  have  finished  some  oi  the 
more  important  lessons  now  going  on,  especially  those  that  are 
in  the  greatest  demand  among  our  subscribers  and  the  public  in 
general.  These  lessons  will  of  course  be  resumed  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  in  order  to  render  our  work  a  complete  encyclp- 
psedia  of  instruction.  We  say  this  in  the  most  decided  manner,  in 
order  tliat  no  one  may  feel  the  slightest  disappointment  at  their 
discontinuance.  We  find,  indeed,  from  our  numerous  corre- 
spondents, that  the  present  lessons  in  the  languages  and  in  the 
eHementary  sciences,  are  deemed  by  them  of  so  much  importance, 
that  we  cannot  do  our  subscribers  a  greater  service  than  to  con- 
tinue them  regularly  and  fully  as  we  nave  hitherto  done.  As  to 
relief  from  the  harder  studies  in  the  Populae  Educatob,  ve 
can  most  properly  recommend  the  study  of  Oeology,  whioh  is  in 
fact  a  species  of  ancient  history,  older  than  that  of  the  Antedi- 
luvians themselves,  not  to  mention  Egypt  or  Assyria,  and  one 
which  is  sure  to  interest  the  migoritv  of  our  readers,  and  prove 
an  excellent  succedaneum  (that  which  succeeds)  for  the  present, 
to  the  lessons  whose  place  they  have  now  taken.J 


LESSONS    IN   GEOLOGY.— No.  IIL 

By  Thomas  W.  Jbnkyn,  D.D.,  F.G.S. 

Yov  will  now  refresh  your  recollections  of  what  has  been 
said,  in  the  second  lesson,  about  the  cooling  cinder,  the  ca- 
vity inside  of  it,  and  the  melted  globule  floating  at  the  bottom 
of  it. 

This  melted  globule  is  supposed  to  have  in  it,  or  about  it,  the 
meaps  of  perpetuating,  and  even  of  increasing  its  burning  heat. 
You  can  imagine  that  the  materials  of  which  the  cinder  is  com^ 
posed,  and  which  lie  nearest  the  bottom,  or  the  sides,  or  the 
roof  of  the  cavity,  are  more  fusible,  or  more  easily  melied,  than 
other  component  parts  of  it.  The  consequence  of  this  easier 
fusibility,  will  be  that  the  dimensions  of  the  cavity  will  widen 
and  deepen,  and  that  the  quantity  of  the  meltea  matter  will 
become  greatly  increased.  With  the  enlargement  of  the 
cavity,  and  with  the  accumulation  of  the  melted  mass,  the 
intensity  of  the  heat  will  also  be  greatly  increased. 

It  would  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  crust,  whether  the  roof  above  would  be  worn  down 
by  melting,  would  become  swelled  out  on  the  surface,  or 
whether  the  entire  crust  would  be  cracked  through  by  fissures. 
AU  melted  matter  has  a  tendency  to  expand  and  to  rise ;  and, 
accordingly,  it  acquires  an  elevating  force,  which  will  cause 
the  mass,  tnat  may  lie  on  its  surface  to  swell  out  in  the  form  of 
a  curve.  In  this  process  of  elevation  the  heat  will  produce,  in 
the  superincumbent  matter,  many  cracks  and  fissures.  Theae 
cracks  arc  never  likely  to  be  in  right  lines,  or  in  perpendicular 
lines  parallel  to  each  other ;  but  they  will  be  rather  in  direc- 
tions which,  if  continued,  would  join  in  points  or  angles. 

Imagin^lJiat  the  crust  of  the  earth  were  cut  throuffh,so  that 
you  could  see  the  face  of  it,  just  as  you  can  see  the  lines  in  a 
section  of  a  divided  lemon.  You  could  then  mark  the  cradM 
which  were  made  by  the  intense  heat  in  the  first  instance, 
before  the  fused  matter  had  acted  on  the  fissures  themselvoa. 
The  fissures  would  appear  like  those  represented  in  fig.  2; 
and  tke  body  of  the  crust  would  appear,  between  the  different 
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Swure*,  tomedkins  like  wtdgM  iriMwe  (harp  piHBU  bad  btM  [  tb*  MpuuiTB  powciof  hnt  Mck*  a  nnt.    Ii 
cut  off.  '  itaeU  of  one  of  the  Omoi»  tittuij  Budr,  th 


aleratiDg  foice  of  the  heat 

bek>w  niU  haTe  greater 

power  upon  B,  D,  F,Biul  will 

therefore  piuh  tium  ap. 

Ai  theee  are  piuhed  up,  it  maj  be  that  the  wedgea  a,  o,  m, 

which  hive  their  imaller  end  downward!,  will  alio  link  a  little, 

until  they  become  jammed  between  the  othen  ;  and  that  the; 

would  become  lo,  before  they  would  deaccnd  low  enough  for  the 

heftt  to  ICC  on  them  to  keep  them  up. 

The  coniequenee  of  auch  a  proceei  will  be,  that  the  wedge- 
ahaped  maiiei,  whoae  broader  lide*  are  downwarda,  will  be 
elerated  above  the  other  wedgea  a,  c,  a.  The  beaved-up  lur- 
face  will  then  appear  utieven  and  rugged ;  that  ia,  the  emit  of 
the  earth  will  put  on  the  appearaact  of  mountaini,  table-laiida, 
and  viUeji,  u  reprcieDted  in  fig.  3. 

On  the  luppoiiiion  thai,  bj  lume  meani,  the  eleTating  power 


of 


ther  withdrawn, 
looking  at  flg.  2, 
will  tell  j-ou  at  once  that 
the  mauet  Ihui   heiTCd 
ip  and  cracked,  vrill  never 


r  '^>mewhat  iuipendei 


Here^  UoBecaaetUT»t»cUopen(rointheiaittoi«f»f 
at  B,  thraagh  the  entire  ennt  a,  «,  up  to  the  varwt  >-  ^  '■^ 
the  melted  rock  ia  thrown  up  into  a  mountaia  U  '■  "-_ 
two  other  eaaee,  at  d  and  a,  the  foMd  matter  ■■  ajK-^^r 
fliaorea,  and  form  what  minen  and  «ol«tpit«  all "  w»  ^ 

Aa  the  melted  matter  wai  hesied  np  tfl  the  irclM  i^ 
the  cantr,  and  aa  the  roof  above  waa  cooler  t^.'~f  '. 
maai  below,  the  fluid  when  it  came  into  contact  mityj: 
vrould,  while  parUy  altering  it,  beccme.  in  ^^^' 
cooling,  crritalliwd,  or,  perbapi,  vitrifled  into  1 1""^"^, , 
and  would  thue  gnduallT  form  a  new  roof  ovtr  ih«  •*'  .' 
fuainn.      U    u  P^l 

that   at  thi»  0^ 


faU  ii 


I  in  rateience 
the  Biiurea.  Tlie  roof  of 
the  civiij  will  DOW  be 
formed  into  a  compact 
arch  capable  of  (upporting 
iteelf,  if  tlie  ibutmenu  of 
the  cavern  be  itronR 
enough.  A»  eoon  aa  the 
arch  would  be  thai  formed, 
the  heal  li  u  would  begin 
to  meit  the  wedgei  c 
and  I.  which  would  luppl 
bulk  of  matter,  whUe  all' 
maintained  in  a  itale  of  fuiion  or  fluiditr. 

When  ;ou  make  further  progreei  in  the  knowledge  of  geo- 
logical phenomena,  you  vrill  learn  that  our  imasinarj  arch  hai 
not,  in  many  initancei,  been  able  to  iupport  ilael?.  It  iipoeaible 
that  the  bod;  of  the  arch  wm  m>  near  the  lake  of  fuied  matter 
U  even  to  lie  on  iu  lur&ee,  to  float  on  il,  and  lo  be  kepi  np  by 
it ;  or  it  ia  powible  that  certain  paru  of  the  arch  ai  c  or  a,  or 
even  u  or  r,  may  link  down  to  ihe  very  bottom  of  H,  H. 
and  there  form  new  iupport  for  it.  The  conaequence  of  thii 
breaking  down  of  certain  manea  will  be  that,  inatead  of  one 
large  lake,  we  shall  now 

bare  ■  number  of  lakei  "  '^" 

formed,  which  will  be 
connected  with  ench 
other  by  narrow  chan- 
nela  running  between 
the  maiaea  that  have 
fallen  down.  The  facti 
reprcaenled  in  fig.  3  are 
imporunl,  ai  il^y  will 
■katerially  aiaiat  you 
when  you  come  to  ez> 
— ~i    what   seologiiti 


earth'e  emit,  or  eleratJng  power  ftaM  ba 
cnut,  and  throw  up  the  rock*  into  the 
lenled  in  flg.  S,  .    ; 

While  you  eiamine  carefuU*  flg.  *,  keep  m  muii  ^_^ 
imagined  d^m  of  cindec,  or  the  cmat  of  the  ciruif  "^  ^ 
acoree  of  milee  in  thirhnim.  boot  the  aoiface  do" '^ ^!, ^ 
of  the  cavity.  The  bottom  and  1^  ride*  of  iw  '^ ';^, 
conatantly  in  a  itate  of  being  melted  and  ton  a«ay, »  ^ 
the  glowing  floid.  The  inteoae  aetion  «f  the  flrc  («"«_ 
may  be  melting  deep  rocki,  which  amy  co<ia«rt«'^,. 
very  different  from  thoae  of  the  firat  roof,  aad  ■*  :, 
thoee  which,  by  cooling  orcTritalliaing  below,  ha« '■'^ 

nddltiooil  toof 

'■  Lelii.fil!*'"  ., 

the  fltal  l>«^, , 

of  the  einh,  •>- 

ther.foniied(*n^ 

■     rock  which  S»- ' 

fiierfilaU."""", 

aisinit    thi  i^ 

I    S«a    by   httBKi' 

oruat,  farced  li-'-^ 


;aU    "faulti 


the 


trata, 

Jie  diiplacement  of  bedi  on  the  oppoail  ._    . 

The  beds,  oritrala,  a,*,  and  m,m,  which  are  leen  to  be  puillel 

to  each  other  in  &g,  S,  are  found  at  unequal  deplha  in  fig.  3. 

Let  na  once  more  luppoec  that  the  beat  under  the  cruit  of 
Ihe  eiinh  become*  more  inlenae ;  that,  conieqoently,  the 
quantity  of  melted  matlei  hecotnci  greatly  incieaaed,  ■■'d  that 


eiyitauiieac'''-'. 

After  the  cDolDiE  ^ 

rock  ■.»llw«^ 

fiult.     of  the  heat  bdow  reauirea  again  an  oodet  to  £''.>, 

materiala  accumulated  by  the  conatuit  fuiioo  of  t''^. 

and  the  lidet,  and  perhapa  of  the  new  roof.    Anil  d°*    . 

vent  a  ia  tbtmad,  and  other  &eaar«a  are  made  ia  u'  ^ 

the  maltad  Eaallw  ii  thrown  np  bun  r,  f  to  fon>  *  "'v, 

tain   at    I,    dilhriag    in  UtholofiMil  ehaneler  bt" 
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p,  ud  tlw  to  form  uwtlm  "  diko"  under  o.  When  the  hent 
becomes  diminijhed  in  inteneitr.  the  rock  y  oools,  hudeiu, 
aod  crjitiUiM*,  and  fomu  >  roof  below  b  ■■  b  did  below  a. 
The  buiniiig  ms  of  fused  matter  hanng  thrown  off  iu  old 
■nitue,  beguu  ■gain  to  melt  and  weu  away  deeper  locki 
It  iu  twttom,  and  othet  Fl) 

rodu  at  iU  aidea.    It 
inin  icquirea  intenalty 
ot  action  and  acceuion 
of  mui,  and  with  them, 
R  bt§h  elevating  force 
Ihilieduayent.    The 
ciutt  ii  again  cracked 
and  rent  at  a,  t,  and 
from     depths     greater 
thai    those      of     any 
roimei   eruption;    and 
through  the  crystallised 
or  cslcbied  beds  r  and 
B,    which     had    been 
fonned  b;  other  erup- 
tions along  the  concaTe  ,.„.„„.,  .,...„_.  „„  ,„.  .„^_, 
sideof  theVh,  malted        ""  "NMOAi  Dim*  or  T«a  aoun. 
matter  is  again  thrown  up  to  the  surface  at  i,  where  a  new 
mountain  s  ii  formed,  diroring  in  composition  bom  both  the 
pieceding  erupttTG  rocks.    The  same  procea*  and  the  same 
results  may  be  repeated  again  and  again  by  the  same  Plutonic 
Iske  ;  or  another  Flutonic  sea  may  be  acting  on  a  different  ma- 
terial of  the  cnul>  and  may  form  a  rock,  either  on  the  surface, 
01  in  a  dike,  different  in  stmcture  from  all  the  others. 

The  difference,  in  the  lithologtcsl  structure  of  these  erup- 
tire  rocks,  does  not  always  depend  on  the  unequal  depUia 
bom  which  they  haye  been  thrown  up  :  it  will  alao  depend 
on  the  circumstance  whether  the  eruption  haa  taken  place 
on  the  surface  in  the  open  air,  or  at  great  depth  under  the 

Let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  the  rocka  represented  in 


fig.  fi,  hj  a  and  r.  You  see  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  haa 
been  thickened  by  accessions  &om  below.  It  ii  evident  that 
theae  rocks  may  be  in  the  ooutae  of  forming  below,  notwith- 
standing  that  the  upper  cmat  of  a  may  not  haTe  been  la  the 
lesst  anected  by  them,  The  stupendous  chemistry  which  bu 
,5.  the  power  of  destnjjing 

a       a  one     class    of     rocks, 

hot  also  the  power 
of  forming  new  ones. 
The  crust  a  may  con- 
tinue for  ages  undis- 
turbed and  unaffected, 
white  the  rocks  a  and 
f,  at  great  depths,  are 
passing  from  a  solid 
into  H  Quid  state,  and 
then  consolidating 
themtelies  again,  So  aa 
to  acquire  a  Uthological 
character  perfectly  new. 
This  may  hare  been 

sa  or  DisemiLAB  bbcptive  bocib.  ,  *?**,'    T    ancient 

""•"•"^  ^  geological    time,    with 

Ssnite,  gneiss,  hornblende,  &c.  On  this  accotint.  Sir 
larlas  Lyell  haa  called  theae  kinds  of  rocks  "  hj^gene,"  a 
term  deriTed  from  theOreek  ,Jiro.  under,  and  nm/jM,  to  be,  to 
be  iom,  or  to  6e  pmdimd.  The  name  is  intended  to  imply  the 
hypothesis  that  rocluauchas  granite,  hornblende,  schist,  cntaia 

Sotphyries,  and  other  crystalline  foimationi,  ore  "nether- 
irmed"  rocki.  They  are  supposed  to  be  constituted  and 
composed  beneath  the  euth'e  crust,  and  not  formed  by  ooaling 
after  they  had  been  ernpted  to  the  surface.  The  hypo  thesis 
also  supposes  that  theae  nether-formed  rocka  may  be  brought 
to  Tisw  by  the  denuding  action  of  water,  which  may  cut  deep 
into  the  orerlying  beds ;  and  thus,  by  valleys  of  denudation, 
as  well  aa  by  the  uplifting  and  tilting  action  of  eruptive  rocka, 
ezpoM  tome  of  the  loweat  rocks  in  the  crust  of  the  globe. 


LBSSONS   IN   LATIN^No.XIIL 
By  JoBM  B.  Brabd,  D.D. 
PRBPOSITIOHS. 
Thb  Latin  prepositions  may  be  divided  into  two  dassei 
cording  to  the  casee  which  they  govern  or  require. 
require  on  accusative,  others  require  an  ablative  case. 

FaiPOSITIONS   OOTEKMINO   THI   AOCUBATITB  CaSB. 

Ad,  to,  at  iD'fra.  ta 

An'ts,  t^bn 

Ap'iul.  al,  mar,  in  Ot  *«uM  qf,  <» 

Ihe  icnMigi  i^ 
CU  or  aVn.aHHU  Me  tiT 
CJr'oo,  anwwl,  idant  (UMd  of  both 

XlBvi  and  plaoe) 
Ctr'ouin,  around  (of  plan  only) 
Cii'oltH'.about  (oTtlDie) 
Con'tra,  oner  agabiit    [of  pISMj. 

agalntt  (athoitilltf) 
Er's*,  ^  regard  to 
Ex'tn,  oat  qr,  iMioat  (fa  o^atUkm 

to  tcUJWn) 

iB.iBiO 

In'tra,H-.(«» 

Veraus  stands  with  td  or  in,  the  accusative  being  between 
the  two,  thus  :  in  Italiom  versus,  ttieard  Ilaly  ;  ad  oceanum 
reretiB,  toicant^ib  mmh.  The  ad  and  in  ore  omitted  before 
nsinea  of  cities,  ai,  Romam  verana,  tmoard  Somt. 

ToCABDl.AaT. 

Fiopero  l,Iiiiilem;  Sail,  is,  m.  cm  «d;  mon,  moitls,  f.  dstflkl 
anna,  arum,  pi.  arm*  ;  Qalli,  dinm,  Ue  Outtli,  Oit  FraiA;  SbmUB, 
i,  m.  &e  IMne;  generuius,  >,  um. fOKnw i  viclui,  a,  Mta.amqBBed; 

lit,  t,  osMraM;  ns>i)(all0|  dnii,  t,  Kmitgatlim; 

danj/erotiM  (B-  H.  perilmu)  csuas,  le.  f.  a  vmte, 

mte,  aaae) ;  caditcut,  >.  um,  .MMi0,  paiiliMe ; 

,  >egei,  Fe(Zi.ia.  f.  a  jlrU  <if  em;  Ploto,  teii, 

1)/  fkclow  rrpDHi  in  cJswhbJ  wnlMogiii  piici*,  ii.  n. 

I  1,  I  ImUke  Old,  ixpbr,  die    cimelui,  i,  m.  a  <uncli 

fended  (K.U.yknmj;  Tiitl*.  io.f,  aiToniiinl  (£.  It. 


vai) ;  commemoro  1, 1 maMeH, tpeat <f\  congrego  1,  /  mtdtoginer 
(E.  B.  eongrtuMon);  depucoi  1,  ! fiti  vpon;  metua,  Sa,  m.  /tar; 
ofBciura,  1,  n.  iIm^  (E.  R.  idMal). 

BxBBQiiis. — Latin-Eholish. 

Nulla  eat  firms  anicitis  intet  miloa  ;  propeio  ad  mortem;  Qalli 

habitant  trani  Bheonm  ;  nulU  babemus  anna  contra  mortem ;  vir 

BUDt  mirabiles  ;  scni  psient  prop<ei.meIum,  boni  propter  omcium ; 
navigotio  juta  liluB  laepe  est  peiiouloaa;  nvmo  «t  beatus  aaie 
mnrlemi  quam  gb  csnaun  (ob  quam  eauaaoi)  rides?  infis  luna 
omniasunc  osduos;  multo)  per  annas  (per  raultoi  snnoij  inter 
barbaros  habitat;  PlutiSiiia  regnum  infra  tcirsm  ponitur  ;  impc- 
rium  populorum  est  penei  legei ;  pitcea  eitrs  squam  eiapirant; 
■.^■. ji.     1 j; j_ -quos  parit; 


pad  Hon 


memorantui ;    molta  ininii 
a  alia  dlmiesnt;  Hippdiimua  isgetes  ci 


Nilum  depascitur. 

Enolish-Latih. 
There  is  no  failhfal  aociety  smimg  the  bad  ;  man  hia  no  arms 
against  dealhi  beyond  death  i>  life;  oe  bMleB  lo  (he  Khine; 
the  friends  are  before  the  house ;  my  aont  sre  at  mjF  hooae  {armt 
h)  i  are  your  children  si  your  honte  i  the  king  is  mild  towarda 
the  coaquirf d  i  afior  death  good  men  are  hsnpj;  whatis  (there) 
below  the  earth  \  God  is  above  and  throDgh  all  things ;  men  dwell 
belgw  the  clonda  -.  my  children  are  in  my  power ;  in  {a|mil)  Clceio 
iful  sayings  (dioEajj  I  love  the  country  or 


hee  (on  thy  leeounOriheic 

pBBPOSITIOni   WBIOH    oo 


rs  sre  within  the  ' 


alls. 


A,  belbre  eouonanti  1  ty 
Ah,  before  Toweli  J  or 
Abi,  belbre  t  and  qn  )  fnm 
Ab'iqae.  uUliad 
Clsm.  vBhwl  Ma  lamiiUdgt  qf 
Co'iam.  tn  tkt  prfmet  of 


n  vowda  and    >  o 


Pro,(i{»i>r(!(ofpl»OB) 


IVBOa,  w  JOrif  (stands  aftw  Its 
Cum   ia   united  with  pronoun*,  thus:   tecum,  witit%lm\ 

jobis'cum,  Kith  you;  nobis'cum,  k4IA  Ht. 


HlUhCO  i,  I i^rov:   llitlt 


I,  r.  old  age  I  nquMa,  as,  f. 
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to  fitc  iomtn  oa  gwb  tUlk  ;  th*  Mgmanli  an  wUte.  tipped  with 
giccB.  Tbtra  kn,  betidn  tb>  comMoa  Solomon'i  uilitMUTTOw. 
haiad,  uid  the  uigBlar ;  Um  fomcr  flowering  id  Joaa,  tlw  latter  in 
M>T  ud  Jane. 

We  gire  u  UlutntiMi  of  ona  of  the  bmil;  of  lUiea,  (ivqaentlj 
met  with  in  our  nrdest.  It  baa  the  upper  leaiea  onl,  and  tl^ 
petal*  ipotttd.  It  u  often  kaown  DBder  the  nana  of  Tork'a 
turban,  or  Tnrk'i  head.  In  coloor  it  raeembtea  that  of  Ihi  ligw, 
■bnce  Ha  nama  of  the  Uger  bij. 

Of  the  nubea  there  ia  a  great  tvMj.  l^eir  long,  thin  learn, 
form  iileta  on  the  atream,  or  fringe  Ita  border  with  ita  greenneea. 
The  aoft  raah  and  the  oommon  ruafa  are  uaed,  ia  manf  parta  of 
tbe  country,  for  plaiting  iato  mata  and  chair- bottonu,  and  fcr 
Gonitractiag  amall  toj-biuketa.  The  wteka  of  the  caadlea,  called 
raata-lighte,  are  mide  from  tbe  pith,  ai  lUo  the  oieka  of  aome 
Imupa.  Tbe  aolt  and  the  common  roih  grow  in  wet  meadow*  and 
paatnrei.  and  flower  in  Jalj. 

Ute  iweet  flag  ia  abnndaiil  in  tbe  foinr  diatricla  of  EngUitd,  and 
w>*  mncb  priied  when  nuhci  were  Baed  lutead  of  carpeta.  On 
reatiral  dap,  the  old  cathedral  of  Norwich  haa  it*  floora  alill  pro- 
(bady  atrewn  with  thia  fngrut  plant.  Tbe  Turk*  make  a  iweel- 
neat  of  the  root,  and  conaider  it  a  preacrratire  ^m  plague.  Onr 
natire  apeciea  ii  aromatic  like  thai  brought  fron  the  Leranl.  It  ia 
MM  o(  the  Dldeal  medicina  known,  and  i*  atill  nncb  need. 

Svtb  are  tbe  only  apecimena  oar  limit*  allow  ■«  to  glre  of  thia 
large  claaa.  Diothii,  contalna  phIt  tbe  moantain  aonel.  It 
gmwi  Inmoiatnicka  and  by  liUa,  on  the  higher  mowntaina  of  Scol- 
laad,  Walet,  tbe  north  of  England  mid  of  Ireland,  when  it  i> 
abundant.  Ita  atem  ia  from  aii  Incbai  to  a  tee*  high  ;  It  la  ilmoal 
leiflce* ;  and  tbe  flowen,  whieh  appear  in  June,  ate  amall  and 
drooping.  From  the  order  TniarHi*,  we  aalect  tbe  docka.  which 
■re  verj  larioua.  Hie  meadow  dock  grow*  in  manlij  gi«Bnd,  and 
flowen  in  June  and  July.  He  Alpine  dock  grow*  tn  rnad-iidm, 
bnt  i*  not  indigenona.  It  flowara  ia  Jnly.  Tbe  fiddle  dock,  n 
called  from  the  ahape  of  ita  leaio,  flowcra  b  the  aame  OMiBth. 
Tbe  petala  of  ita  flowen  arc  egg-abaped,  and  Tery  deeply  looted, 
of  a  grcea  colour,  with  a  Wgi  tpot  of  acarlet  in  the  centre  of  each. 
The  Btameni  are  large  and  yellow,  adding  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
llowpri  Iho  atem  ia  light  grren,  atriped  withnd;  each  whorl  of 
flewera  ia  attended  by  a  tingle  leaf. 

The  fifth  order,  PoLTANoaiA,  baathewater-planlaina,  which  are 
fbood  in  ditchea  and  other  aballow  •ralen.  iMy  may  be  known 
by  a  cap  of  three  learea,  and  a  greatly-expanded  corolla  of  three 
proportloDaUy  large,  flat,  circmlar  petal*. 

CLASS  VII.— HEPTANDBIA. 

Plant*  bearing  flowara  with  Smtn  Btamana. 

Oum  I.    HoHOOTMU.     Oii4  FUlU. 

Tbe  cap  of  tbe  winter  green,  or  chkkwead,  baa  atr^  apaBr- 
ataaped  leKTea ;  tbe  bloeaom  ia  formed  like  a  itar,  and,  thowdii 
■Urided  into  aeren  aegmenta,  ia  of  one  petal.  Thoogb  *i*an  ia  uie 
nnaral  nnmber  of  atamoia  iattiia  plant,  it  tomathnea  darialaa&iim 
it.  In  one  apeciea,  (he  parta  of  the  frnctilleatioa  are  deftaded 
againat  the  iDJoriea  of  rain,  by  Iha  cloaing  of  the  petala,  and  tlie 
hanging  down  of  tbe  flowen  at  ita  approach.  Oar  aong-birda, 
lapecially  the  tribe  of  flncbea,  are  mncb  indebted  ta  lUi  p^  br 
food  ;  a*  they  eat  not  only  ita  nuwrou  aeada,  bnt  m  yosag  topa 

CLASS  VIII.-OCTAMDRIA. 

Plaata  bearing  flowen  with  Eight  Stamen*. 

OHDBn  I.    HoRoarnia.    Oiu  I'iuU. 

Tbe  willowherba  are  generally  characteriaed  by  a  aaperior  cup 
of  four  tapering,  coloured  leaTca ;  a  corolla  of  four  circular  ei- 
panding  petala  i  and  the  tnmmit  of  the  piatiidirided  into  four  clefta. 
In  aome  apeciea,  the  itamnva  and  piatUt  are  upright,  bat  lean  lo- 
warda  the  lower  ude  of  the  bloeeom  in  otben.  Another  diatinction 
that  marka  the  different  apeciea,  la  tbe  ahape  of  tho  learea.  Tbe 
email-flowered  hairy  willowherb  ba*  apear.  abaped,  woolly,  loolhcd 
laaTM,  growing  oppoaite  to  one  another.  The  gr«t-flowtrtd 
wiliowherb  baa  ita  leare*  mnning  along,  and  embracing  the  item  ; 
the  top  thoota  hare  a  iny  delicate  iinell ;  bnt  it  la  loit  almoal  m 
BOoo  a*  they  are  gathered.  Tbeac  plant*  are  generally  found  in 
maraby  place*,  or  on  the  bank*  of  riien. 

There  are  aeieral  apeciea  of  heatb.  They  generally  baTe  a  calyi 
of  fnnr  If  (Tea  upriEbt.  coloared.  encloting  tbe  germ ;  a  bloaaom  of 
onep.lal,  cut  int..  fuui  segment j,  thcfig.iirof  which rarie*  betweeo 
egg.chapcd   and  oblong.     Tbe  bell-bcalL    ii  oue  of  our   preUicjt 


>w«r-ganlen,  or  eraa  In  the  gracnbouae.    The  t 
it  little  regarded  in  thia  country,  except  fat  ita  k 
aappliea  th*  bam  tn  abandanoe.     It  la  (or 
n.  Qr«U  nya 

-  Oam  of  th*  haalh  I  wham  medm 
Sba^boaaty  o'«  Iba  iMaiy  m 
Tboogh  Umn  dliperm  ae  riob  p«ftaki, 
Nm  Tt  with  aplaW"  -■ ' — 
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The  oommon  heath  ii  the  badge  of  the  dan  Maodmiell;  the 
eroM-leaTed  heath  of  the  Maodonaldi ;  and  the  fine-leaved  heath 
of  the  MacaUiitera.  Manj  other  floral  embleniB  are  asramed  bj 
the  different  Highland  elans,  as  the  yew,  holly,  pine,  eranberry, 

The  heath  tribe  is  said  to  be  the  largest  genus  of  plants ;  all, 
except  abont  adossD,  are  from  the  Cape  of  Gkwd  Hope.  It  is  a 
remarkable  &ct,  that  some  hare  been  found  wild  in  America ;  and 
although  in  autumn  our  mountahi-sides  and  moors  are  completely 
empurpled  with  heath-flowers,  there  are  only  fire  species  in  Britain. 

TEIGYNIA. 
ThmFittaU, 

The  reddish.white  blossoms  of  the  knot-grass  constantly  meet 
the  eye  m  paasuig  from  the  payed  ways  of  the  city  in  the  month  of 
May.    Milton  speaka  of 

"  The  knot-grass  dew  besprent ;" 
and  Herbert  mentions  this  among  wholesome  and  medicinal  herbs. 
This  little  plant  forms  green  patches  by  every  wayside,  on  the 
borders  of  the  public  highways,  and  shoots  up  under  the  walls  of 
the  crowded  city,  or  even  between  the  stones  of  the  street. 

Several  plants  ate  found  in  the  order  Tbtuagtnia,  but  on  them 
ire  must  not  dwell. 


LESSONS   IN   FRENCH.— No.  XIII 
By  Professor  Louts  FAsavaiiLn,  LL.D. 
Sbction   XXVIII. 
T7bb  op  thb  Abticlb  (§  77). 

1.  Thb  article  le,  la,  les,  as  already  stated,  is  used  in  Frencli 

before  nouns  taken  in  a  general  sense  : — 

Les  Jardins  sont  les  omements  des    Cfardms  are  the  omamaOe  ff  vO- 
villages  et  des  oampagnes.  kiget  and  qf  rural  diafrMf. 

2.  The  article  is  also  used  in  French,  as  in  English,  before 
nouns  taken  in  a  particular  sense : — 

Les  Jaidins  de  oe  village  lont  n-    The  gardens  of  tMt  vUUige  are  m- 
perbes.  J***- 

3.  It  is  also  used  before  abstract  nouns,  before  vcrbflL  and 

adjectives  used  substantively :  — 

La  parMse  est  odieuse.  Tdleneee  is  odious. 

La  JeuneMe  n'ert  pas  toi^ours  do-     Youth  i§  not  ahoaife  traddbU. 

cile. 
Le  boire  et  le  maoger  sont  n^ces-    Bating  and  drinking  are  neeesaary 

saireiklavie.  to^/^ 

4.  The  article  is  used  before  the  names  of  countries,  pro- 
vinces, rivers,  winds  and  mountains  [77  (8)  (4)]  :  — 

La  France  est  plus  grande   que    F)rance  it  larger  than  lUOy. 

ritalie.  ^    .  ^,^., 

La  Nownandle  est  trto  fertile.  Kormand^  •»  veryfirtiU. 

5.  The  article  is  used  before  titles  :— 

La  general  Cavaignac.  Gmend  Cavaignac. 

Le  marshal  Hey.  Manhallfey. 

6.  In  respectful  address  or  discourse,  the  words,  Monsieur, 
Madame,  MademoieeUe  are  placed  before  titles  and  designations 
of  relationship : — 

Monsieur  le  prudent.  (Mr.)  President. 

Madame  la  comtesse.  (Madam)  Countess. 

Mademoiselle  votre  scenr,  (Miss)  your  sister. 

7.  The  plural  of  Monsistir,  Madame,  and  Mademoiselle,  is 
MsssietstSy  Mssdamssy  and  MssiemoisslUs. 

8.  The  student  should  be  careful  to  distinguish  a  noun 
taken  in  a  general  or  in  a  particular  sense  from  one  taken  in  a 
partitive  sense  [J  78]. 

aeneral  or  parUBular  sense.  ParHUve  senu. 

Nous  aimoM  les  llvres.  Nous  avons  des  livres, 

We  like  books.  We  have  hooks,  i.  e.  somt  hooks. 

Noui  avons  les  lirres,  Vous  ave*  ^crit  des  lettres. 

We  have  the  hooks.  You  have  written  letters,  i.  e.  some 

Utters. 

KB81JMB  OP  Examples. 


Les  fleurs  des  Jardins  de  oe  chftteau. 

Aves  vous  rintention  de  visiter  la 

France? 
J'ai'llntention  de  visiter  I'ltalie. 
Le  capitaine  Dumont  est  11  id  ? 
Le  miOor  GnUlsume  est  chex  Ini. 
Voyex  vous  Madame  votre  m^re  ? 
Je  vols  Monsieur  votre  fr^. 
Mon  Mm  n*aime  pas  les  louanges. 


3%e  flowers  qT  the  gardens  qf  this 

vflia. 
Do  you  intend  visiting  tixmoef 

1  intend  visiting  Italy. 

Is  captain  Dumoni  heref 

Ma^  WUUam  is  at  home. 

Do  you  see  your  mother  f 

I  see  your  hrother. 

My  brother  is  not  fond  qf  praises. 


La  modestio  est  aimable. 

jje  courage  est  indispensable  au 
g^n^ral. 

X,es  Hears  sont  Tomemeat  des  Jar- 
dive' 


Modesty  is  amkMe, 
Courage  is  ^ndispens(d)letothe  gene- 
ral 
Flowers  are  theormment  of  gardens. 


EXEBCISB  55. 

Aim-er,  1.  iohefbnd<^,  Demenr-er,  1.  to  dwdl.  Legume,  m.  vegetable; 

to  Wee;  Uoe;  lAon^far; 

Apport-er,  1.  to  bring ;   Etudi-er,  1.  to  study ;      Lundi,  m.  Monday ; 
Bois,  m.  woodjbresti      Fleur,  t.  flower ;  P§che,  t.  pecwh ; 

Gapltnine,  m  oaptafsi;   Fraise,  f.  stnuUterry;      Prune,  f  plum. 
Caporal,  m.  corporal ;     Framboise,  f.  rasptmry ; 

1.  Aimez  vous  le  pain  ou  la  viande  ?  2.  J*aime  le  pain,  la 
viande,  et  le  fruit.  3.  Avons  nous  des  pdches  dans  notre  jar- 
din  ?  4.  Nous  y  avons  des  ptehes,  des  fraises,  des  framboisee 
et  des  cerises.  5.  Monsieur  votre  fthre  aime-t-il  les  oerises  ? 
6.  II  n'aime  gu^re  les  cerises,  il  pr^f^e  les  prunes.  7.  Avex 
vous  des  legumes  ? .  8.  Je  n'aime  point  les  legumes.  9.  Nous 
n' avons  ni  \4g;ameB  ni  fruits  fSect.  6.  3,  4].  10.  Nous  n'ai- 
mons  ni  les  Mgumes  ni  les  nruits.-  11.  Allez  vous  tous  les 
jours  dans  le  bois  de  Monsieur  votro  fr^  ?  12.  Je  n'T  vsis 
pas  tous  les  jours.  13.  Y6tre  soeur  appoirte-t-elle  lea  fleurs  f 
14.  EUo  les  apporte.  15.  Madame  votre  m^re  apporte-t-elle  des 
fleurs?  16.  EUe  en  apporte  tous  les  lundis.  17.  Yoyezvous 
le  general  Bertrand  ?  18.  Je  ne  le  vois  pas,  je  Tois  le  capond 
DuchSne.  19.  Mesdemoiselles  vos  scaurs  sont  elles  fatigute  } 
20.  Mes  soeurs  sont  fatigues  d'^tudier.  21.  Monsieur  le  pre- 
sident est-il  chez  lui  ?  22.  Non,  Monsieur,  U  est  chez  Mon- 
sieur le  colonel  Dumont.  23.  Demeure-t-il  loin  d'ici  }  24.  II 
ne  demeure  pas  loin  d'ici.  25.  OU  demeure-t-il  ?  26.  II  de- 
meure  chez  Monsieur  le  capitaine  Lebrun. 

EXBBCIBE  56. 

1.  Does  your  sister  like  flowers  ?  2.  My  sister  likes  flowers, 
and  my  brother  is  fond  of  books.  3.  Is  he  wrong  to  like 
books  ?  4.  No,  Sir,  he  is  right  to  like  books  and  flowers.  5. 
Have  you  many  flowers  in  your  garden  ?  6.  We  hare  many 
flowers  and  much  iruit.  7.  Is  your  cousin  fond  of  raspberries  ? 
8.  My  coxisin  is  fond  of  raspberries  and*  atrawberries.  9.  Is 
the  captain  fond  of  praiaes  ?  10.  He  is  not  fond  of  praises. 
11.  Has  the  gardener  brought  yt>u  vegetables^  12.  He  has 
brought  me  vegetablea  and  mut.*  13.  Is  he  ashamed  to  brine 
you  vegetables }  14.  He  is  neiUier  aahamed  nor  afraid  to  sell 
vegetables.  15.  Is  your  mother  tired  ?  Id.  My  mother  is  not 
tired.  17.  Is  your  brother  at  colonel  D's }  18.  He  Uvea  at 
colonel  D's,  but  he  is  not  at  home  at  present  (d  present).  19. 
How  many  peaches  have  you  }  20.  X  have  not  many  peaches 
but  I  have  many  plums.     21.  Does  Capt.  B.  like  peaches? 

22.  He  likes  peaches,*  plums,  raspberries  and  strawberries. 

23.  Are  you  going  into  {dans)  your  brother's  wood  ?  24.  I  ^ 
there  every  mommg.  25.  Is  general  L.  here?  26.  No,  Sir, 
he  is  not  here,  he  is  at  your  cousin's.  27.  Does  your  friend 
General  H.  live  far  from  here  ?  28.  He  does  not  live  far  from 
here,  he  lives  at  his  brother's.  29.  Have  you  flne  flowers  in 
your  garden  ?  .30.  We  have  very  flne  flowers ;  we  are  fond  ol 
flowers.  31.  Do  you  give  them  to  him  ?  32.  I  give  them  to 
you.  33.  I  give  you  some  ?  34.  I  give  them  some.  35.  Give 
us  some.     36.  Do  not  give  us  any. 

Section  XXDC. 
"usb  op  thb  abticlb  oontinukd. 

1.  Adjectives  of  nation  will,  according  to  B.  3  of  the  last 
lesson,  be  preceded  by  the  article : — 

II  apprend  le  fkwifais,  raoglais.    He  learns  Fixneh,  Xni^,  aerman*, 
rallemandetritalien.  and  rtaUan. 

2.  After  the  verb  parler,  the  article  may  be  omitted  before 
an  adjective  of  nation,  taken  substantively  :— 

Votre  fr6reparle  espagnolet  por-      Your  brother  speaks  0pasdsh  and 
tagais.  Portuguese 

•  The  stadent  man  not  forget  t»)%t  the  srUcle  U  repeated  befJW  ev«y 
ncan. 
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3.  Tha  ullole  U  sot  uMd  ia  Vnotk  btfan  iIm  number 
irhich  follow*  the  Dime  ofa  lOTereign.  Thu  number,  (unUu 
t  be  Jlrit  and  tfemi)  mnil  be  the  rardiinl,  knd  nol  the  or- 
lu»l  [(26(3)]:— 

rowaTtil-Unaln  d*  Utiiii  qu-     Toukue  tin  ki^-rp  if  n,»ry  tl.r 
tn.  PuartJt. 

4.  A  notin  placed  In  ftppmition  with  a  noun  or  pronoun  a 
lot  in  French  preceded  by  un.  One,  ooraii.  nnlcni  it  be  qualified 
)j  an  adjective  or  dtlcrmincd  by  Ihc  following  pir-.  rf  the 


1.  CatauUie. 


2.  Oui,  Mad< 


oiuiti*  ti>tt  t)i«n.    3.  SaTriTD-.   _.    ,_.        , .     

•t  hongroli.  6,  Parle-l-il  aUernand!  6.  11  parle  alli'initnd, 
•olonai*,  ruMe,  n^doti,  ct  danoii.  7.  N'eat  il  pa>  mMccin! 
I.  Nan,  Uonaimr,  aianl  la  rtialutiiin,  U  i^Lail  rspitaine.  9. 
It»  votu  enne  d'lpprcudrc  Ic  nuie  ?  10.  J'bi  emie  d'ap- 
irendre  le  naae  K  le  grcc  modeme.  II.  Connaiuti  toiu  k-a 
nealeun  qui  patient  k  vntia  meui  r  12.  Je  ne  lea  connau 
paa.  13.  SiTei  toiu  oil  il«  dcmeurent >  1*.  Ill  demeutent 
:he«  le  tapiwier  de  toI«  btre.  16.  N'B»ei  toiu  pa«  I'hi*. 
Wire  de  Iduii  quatone,  daii*  voire  bihliuiliequc^  16.  Je  n'si 
)i  cells  dcLouia  quatorxt-,  ni  ctlle  dc  Hcnn  qiinire.  IT.  Avez 
rouitort  d'epprendie  le  chinoin?  18.  Je  n'.ii  iinmorl  d'Fiji- 
prendte  le  chinoii.  19.  Vn«  c'>mpn!:'iiin*  upprcuNcnt  i)i  lr< 
languea  onclrnnea?  20.  lU  oaTtnt  I'Ih-il-ud  lar^i^U' <  ancicnr.i* 
tl  modcmcB.  21.  Pirlci  Totu  anv^.ii>  :  22.  Jt  Hdi*  i'sMK'-'* 
Bt  je  le  parle.  S3.  Connaiittz  tiki*  rAnKl:iii  que  hk'ji 
rayon*  ?  24.  Je  nn  le  cnnnaia  paa.  2^i.  II  ne  mt-  c<iiinaii  paa 
Bt  )a  na  U  ooMai*  paa. 


4.  Ka  knoH'i  him  Tcrjt  well.  S.  Aie  joa  tcquuilcd  li 
(hill  lady :  U.  I  am  nol  acquainted  wilh  tei.  T.  h  i.:  i 
Uftmaii  or  a.SweJi.-;  3.  Slic  ii  neither  iGcriDin  not  i5'  .;. 
tilt;  il  a  Uussian.  0.  Do  you  intend  lo  tpcik  to  he:- 
ini-iirl  I.,  speAk  lo  her  ui  {tn)  En;;U.h.  II.  Di,e«  'Vt  1: ' 
Rnifiulir  12.  She  knowi  HTcral  laDtuafei;  At  ryar 
K]iKiiiii,  Vaniih.  Swt"  isli,  and  Hungariui.  11.  li  '"-' 
bruilier  a  colontl  ?  14.  N'o.  Sir.  be  ii  a  ciptain.  IJ.  V.  y; 
uuholitetcr  a  Dane  ?  16.  He  i»  not  a  Dane,  he  It  i  %^-''. 
17.  Are  you  a  Frenchman'  18.  No,  Pit.  limt  Hraiji-c 
Ift.  Do  vou  know  t'luneEc!  20,  I  know  Oiiiipw.  Ri" 
iindmnilem  (ircek.  21.  Are  yon  wrong  to  leim  Usnim 
22.  1  am  nnt  wronr  to  learn  language*.  23.  Do  m  >;  > 
the  Knprliihman  who  Utci  at  your  heotliB'tr  U  le 
acquainted  with  him.  2$.  I  am  not  aenainttd  wiUi  hia.  .< 
Do  you  like  book. '  27.  I  atn  fond  of  bo«i«.  iS.  Hit  '  ■ 
adeeiretoleamRiuMBt  3«.  I  baTS  00  deairt  i»  K  u: :  .- 
aian,  30.  Have  you  no  lime  >  31.  I  hare  but  Lidc  :..v  . 
What  do  you  ientn  i  33.  We  Icirn  Latin,  Greek,  Fi-.:.-  -■ 
German.     3t.    Do   you  not  lean  Spaniih!    15.  V>  u. 


1  lo  thoroughly  gone  into  in  ilif  ,"- 
a  Friend."  and  u  t)M  "  Pitadi  L-^-  ■ 


ileparimeai  has  been  ■• 
the  "  WorkLiB 

;>rire  lui/rnef,  reprinted  from  that  work,  that  il 
l.nk  of  supereto;;itiou  to  reproduce  them  in  tin  >» — 
Ki.i  C4IOB.  Oil  all  qucMiciis  of  thi*  kind,  theieforf,  •!--■ 
l-t;  lo  rif'.TOut  conopoiidenutothemanualabonmrtt'-- 
As  til  que-li'ins  relating  to  grammar,  luch  M  li'  tK-'' 
iiouiiB,  the  conju);jiion  of  Tcth*  Tegnlai  Uld  ImrJi"  '■ 
BTni.ii  in  Rfiitral,  wfl  mun  nuiiin  reftv  OBT  Hiio*«  = 
jurniiii  rtHTof  the  Lesion*  in  Aanch,  whieh  an  lo  (p!«^' 
\\,r  l'i.|.ii.i»  Htuc.vToR,  when  w»  hop*  that  all  thoi »  ' 
culiici  will  bcfoU-ed,  if  they  doni  ■         -'<--• -i— J 


lb  bat  .nhu^. 


Kii 


w  Fretich 


:.  He  1 


LKSSOXS   IN   ARITHMBTlC.-»ft^ 
i.ULK  OF  SIMFLB  DIVISION— (\«*** 

11*  proceat  of  diw^'"'. 
If  thodiTiaot.aoui"''-^ 

I  iiimpiiraiivily  ail  ciuy  matter  to  find  the  tuec**"'' "'; 
f  the  quotient.  In  m.invcaaea,  homver,  il migbl be 'i" ' 
oih  leilious  and  iiiitu-ceii»i>ir  lo  flnd  tbeae  muli^;  ■"■  *  .' 
c-veril  afiheiii  me  Itrqueiitly  not  required  in  '"^  F'' _ 

n  -11.  Il  (»"■;  ihi-  ■  iiiiimon  method  of  flndui|  il"  i-  ^' 
,:iirc  by  tiial  "r  i;m  i.-.  i,~  more  frequently  re»oitf  H'- 

II  e  ;  mid.  tin  riiuri-,  iic  ptoieed  to  explain  ihiJm;'--\' . 
(liiih  imlii'li'M  ul)  tin-  jitmeiiing  lulea,  an'l  con.p'f'f* '■' 

llule  S.-Wrile  donn  tlie  divUur  and  diTidew),  «'''", - 
uri  hi- quotient,  a»  formerly  directed  in  Bute  J.  (V""' 
he  U  ft  of  the  diTiil.-nd  the  emiUeat  Dumber  of  *P^  ^ 
nnke  a  niiaiber  greater  thun  the  diTiaor  i  and  Isi  i"'' 
itnw  the  diyiaot  in  cuitnined  in  theao  flfurts,  I™'"" 
lumbr  r  of  time*  in  the  quotient  a*  lu  Bn!  Bgnre. 
h.i'.  in  tryina  to  diacover  without  the  Uble  of  Bilupl^ 
rmiiy    limea  one  number  i*  eontaliUMl  ia  •Mtha'.'^: 
ili'n  tl  c  diTiaor  ia  beTOnd  the  limitaof  the  W^fl , 
obU,  proceed  thui  :  Mark  off  UMitaUy  that  oa^'^",, 
mm  tlie  light  of  both,  which  will  bring  the  twim*'~  .. 
o  the  left,  within  the  Umiu  of  that  tM^  and  ix  r  . 
iiuiiiiiera  nt  trial  numbcm  ;  that  ia,  aa  trial  dinwr  li-  "^ 

II  nr|,  in  order  lo  ftnd  Ihe  firit  figure  in  the  quotirn''  "  . 
■.iii,.l  thin  fliit  quotient  tiguie,  multiply  the  whole  i"'; 
I.  and  kubtratt  the  proiiuut  from  the  whole  of  th*  ""^ 
L.^i,r.i.i,unlMl  off  from  the  left  of  the  diiidend  njj;' 

III  iiitlit  of  the  remainder,  annex  the  next  fipirf  '»/■■ 
li-nij.  fur  a  dividuum  (that  ia,  a  number  to  be  diii-" 
:'iml«t  be  Rrcater  than  the  divinor,  find  bow  nno' ■ 
liTuor  II  contained  in  it,  anil  annex  ibe  numbti'l  - 
III-  qii'iti'-nt  MKurn  alre^idy  found.  icpeatinE  II.p  I'      ^  , 


LESSONS  IN  ARITHBIBlia 


ai9 


diTidumn  be  not  greater  than  the  divisor,  annex  to  it  the  next 
figure  of  the  dxridend,  and  the  next  again,  and  io  on,  until  the 
diyiduum  be  greater  than  the  diyisor,  taking  oare  to  annex  to 
the  figure  in  the  quotient,  a  cipher  for  every  fiigure  of  the  diTi- 
dend  annexed  to  the  dividuum.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner 
with  this  and  eyery  sueeesnTe  diTiduum,  at  above  directed, 
until  all  the  figures  of  the  dividend  have  been  taken  into  ^e 
operation,  when  the  complete  quotient  ia  then  obtained :  the 
lost  remainder  is  the  complete  remainder,  which  may  be 
treated  as  before  directed,  and  annexed  in  Its  fractional  form  to 
the  quotient. 
ExAMPLB  1.— Divide  35821649  by  764. 

DiTiMT.    Divideml.    Qnotient 
764)35821649(46886 
3056 


6839 
4684 

745  remainder. 

Mods  of  Opii&^tiow. 

Here,  according  to  Uie  rule,  counting  off  the  smalleet  num- 
ber of  figures  from  the  left  of  the  dindend,  which  will  make  a 
number  greater  than  the  divisor,  we  have  8682 ;  and  we  ere  to 
nnd  how  many  times  this  number  8682  will  contain  the  divisor 
764.  Now  marking  off  mentally  two  figures  from  the  right  of 
both  in  order  to  bring  the  rest  within  the  limits  of  the  multi- 
plication table,  we  have  divisor  7  and  dividend  36  ;  hence,  we 
find  that  6  ought  in  this  case  to  be  the  quotient  figure.  On 
trial,  we  shoiUd  find  this  figure  too  much ;  because  6  times 
704,  or  3820,  is  greater  than  3682  the  dividuum,  or  number  to 
be  divided.  This  leads  us  to  consider  a  little  the  nature  of 
the  figures  mentally  cut  off;  these  were  in  the  divisor  64;  and 
in  the  dividend  82 ;  now  82  does  not  contain  64  as  many  times 
as  35  contains  7.  We  must,  therefore,  adopt  some  method  to 
meet  this  difficulty  as  much  as  possible.  The  simplest  practi- 
cal method  is  this ;  when  the  next  figure,  mentally  cut  off  to  the 
right,  is  6,  or  a  figure  above  5,  consider  the  rest  of  the  figures 
to  the  left  in  the  divisor,  or  the  dividend,  or  In  both,  as  the 
case  may  require,  to  be  increased  by  unity,  or  1 ;  and  then 
find  the  quotient  figure  as  before.  Thus,  the  trial  numbers  7 
and  36,  in  the  preceding  case,  will  become  8  and  36 ;  because 
the  next  figures  mentally  cut  off  to  the  rieht  were  6  and  8  re- 
spectively ;  now  the  dividend  86,  and  the  cUvisor  8  will  give  the 
quotient  figure  4,  which  is  the  right  one.  The  reason  of  in- 
creasinff  the  rest  of  the  figures  by  1,  when  the  next  figure  eut 
off  to  the  right  is  6,  or  above  6,  is  that  the  figmres  so  increased 
are  nearer  to  the  true  number,  though  above  it,  than  the  figures 
not  increased  are,  though  below  it.  Thus,  in  tiie  preceding 
case  800  is  nearer  to  764,  though  above  it,  Uian  700  is,  though 
below  it ;  and  3600  i^  nearer  to  8683,  though  above  it,  than 
3500  is,  though  below  it. 

.  The  same  principle  carried  out  and  applied  to  the  successive 
dividuums,  will  give  the  successive  quotient  figures  in  the 
preceding  example,  with  great  acenraev.  Practice  in  this  rule 
will  render  the  student  very  expert  at  division,  and  will  enable 
him  to  work  without  the  use  of  the  table  of  divisor-midtiples ; 
at  the  same  time,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  table  will 
explain  the  nature  of  division  more  ciearly  and  simply  to  a 
learner.  But  if  at  any  time,  the  preceding  method  of  finding 
the  true  quotient  figure  should  fau,  and  should  give  a  quotient 
figure  either  too  great  or  too  small  bv  unity,  which  will  be  the 
greatest  limits  in  general ;  the  remedy  is  easy,  and  is  quite  at 
hand,  the  student  having  only  to  put  the  next  less  figure,  or 
the  next  greater  figure  in  the  quotient,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Proof  of  Divnioir. 

The  best  method  of  proving  division  is  to  multiplvthe 
quotient  by  the  divisor,  and  to  the  product  add  the  rcmamder 
if  there  be  any ;  the  result  of  this  operation  will  in  all  cases 
reproduce  (bring  forth  again)  the  dividend*    In  coses  where 


there  is  no  remainder,  the  reason  of  this  method  of  proof  is 
plainly  this :  that  every  product  which  arises  from  the  multi- 
plication of  two  factors,  when  divided  by  one  of  the  factors 
gives  the  other  factor ;  because  the  product  being  the  one  factor 
repeated  as  many  times  as  there  are  xmits  in  me  other,  it  is 
evident  that  the  product  contains  the  former  as  many  times 
as  Uie  latter  denotes, — that  is,  the  divisor  is  the  one  factor  and 
the  quotient  is  the  other.  In  the  case  where  there  is  a  remain- 
der it  is  plain  that  if  the  remainder  were  subtracted  from  the 
dividma  the  same  relation  would  subsist  between  the  divisor, 
the  quotient,  and  the  dividend  as  subsists  in  the  preceding 
case ;  consequently,  the  addition  of  the  remainder  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  two  fsotors,— via.,  the  divisor  and  quotient,  must 
necessarily  reproduce  the  dividend. 

Example. — ^In  the  ease  of  the  preceding  example  in  division, 
the  quotient  is  46886,  and  the  remainder  746.  Therefore, 
multiplying  46886  b^  the  divisor  764,  and  adding  the  remain- 
der, the  operation  wiU  be  as  follows  s— 

46886  Quotient 
764  divisor 

187544 
281316 
328202 

35820904  product 
746 


Proof      36821649  dividend  reproduced. 

In  cases  where  there  is  no  remainder,  it  is  evident  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  product  of  the  quotient  and  the  divisor 
will  reproduce  the  dividend ;  so  that  an  example  of  this  kind 
is  unnecessary. 

Another  ingenious  mode  of  proof  is  the  following: — ^Arrange 
aU  the  products  of  the  divisor  by  the  several  quotient  figures, 
under  each  other  in  the  order  in  which  their  figures  stand  in 
the  operation,  for  in  each  case  they  have  a  very  different  value, 
as  already  explained,  placing  the  remainder  in  its  proper 
place  under  the  last  product  {  find  the  sum  of  these  products 
and  the  remainder  thus  arranged,  and  it  will  be  the  same  as 
the  dividend,  if  the  operation  be  correct.  The  reason  of  this 
method  and  arrangement  is,  that  these  successive  products  are 
those  which  would  arise  frt>m  multiplving  the  divisor  by  the 
quotient,  instead  of  the  quotient  by  the  divisor ;  so  that  the 
product  must  be  the  same  as  in  the  latter  ease ;  and  the  ad- 
dition of  the  remainder  is  explained  on  the  same  principle  as 
before. 

ExAMFLB. — ^In  the  case  of  the  example  already  referred  to, 
the  successive  products  and  remainder,  axransed  according  to 
the  preceding  observations,  would  stand  as  foUows  : — 


3056 
4584 
6112 
6112 
4584 
745  remainder 


1 
/ 


successive  products 


Proof  35821649  dividend  reproduced. 

ExancisBS  on  thx  Precbdhco  and  Fobmbb  Lbssons. 

1.  Divide  one  thousand  billions  by  eighty-one. 

2.  Divide  the  same  number  by  729. 

3.  Divide  a  thousand  thousand  millions  by  111. 

4.  Divide  a  thousand  millions  of  millions  by  1111. 
6.  Divide  908070605040302010  by  664821. 

6.  Divide4678179387800bythefollowingdivisor8,separately, 
2100,  36500,  8760,  957000,  87700,  1360000,  and  87000. 

7.  Prove  all  the  preceding  questions  by  one  or  both  methods 
above  prescribed. 

8.  If  the  annual  revenue  of  a  nobleman  be  £87960,  how 
much  is  that  per  day,  the  year  being  supposed  to  be  exactly 
366  days  ? 

9.  \Yhat  is  the  nearest  number  to  one  thousand  billions, 
that  can  be  divided  by  11111  vnthout  a  remainder? 

10.  How  often  could  43046721  be  subtracted  from 
22876792454961,  and  at  last  leave  no  remainder  ? 

11.  How  many  times  does  310314420  contain  39390. 

12.  What  number  is  that  which  divided  by  123456  would 
give  a  quotient  of  826451,  and  a  remainder  of  70404. 


i 


THE  POPULiUi  BDUOATOR. 


THi  jxmw  moLBrazoN, 
MatcuHne,  Neuter. 

Bl.  IDer  gut-f,  the  good ;  l<a  guUe,  the  good ; 

®.  ^ti  QuUn,  of  the  good ;  ta  guteit,  of  the  good ; 

*   ID.  S)etn  gutcn,  to,  for  the  good ;  bent  guteti,  to,  for  the  good ; 
91.  ICcn  gutcn,  the  good ;  t«6  gut-c,  the  good. 


EZBSCIBB    10. 

Utiet,  all ;  Oung,  young  ; 

ffng'Unbcr,  m.  Eng-  JlUin,  small,  little  ; 


lishman ; 

tfratf,  m.  dress-coat ; 

®p(bf(^micb,  m.  gold- 
smith; 

®vof ,  great,  large ; 

&ut,  good,  well ; 

in. 


Wlt^tt,  n.  knife ; 
ffla^uifxf^tn,  fl.  pin- 

cushion ; 
Steu,  new ; 
O^cim,  m.  uncle ; 
^arf,  sharp ; 


@<^&n,  beautiful,  fine ; 
'B^toa^,  weak,  feeble ; 
@(^u>ar3,  black ; 
(Btatt,  strong; 
lt^r'mad;er,  m.  wateh- 

maker ; 
SCDcBrr,  m.  weaver ; 


KKDINGS   OF   ADJBC-nTBS   IV    THE   NOMINATIVB,   AFTBR 
THE  NEW   DBCLENSfON. 

AUribulvot.        Predicative, 
9iaet  H 1 1 .  e  eta^(  ifl  n u  <^ li (^.    All  hard  steel  is  useful. 


SlUrt  n  lU  tt(^-c  difen  ift  M r  t. 
S)n  n  ii  1 1  i  (^  •  e  &a^(  t)l  ^art. 
iDol^aTt.c  (iifcHiflitiitlid). 
liefer  f<^ on- c  99o9c(  t|l  tocif. 
Diefd  to  c  i  #  -  c  ^tOnet  i(l  f  (^  6  n . 
Qtnlger  rot^-e  SBcin. 
^nigfl  tot^-c  (Papier. 
3ebfr   3vftifb(n-e    fiKann    ifl 

gtfldtid^. 
dcbel  gTfldttd^-e  JHnb  ifl  gU' 

frttben. 
3<ner  f  c^  'i '      ^aum  ijl  g  t  o  p. 

SeneS  g  r  o  f  -  c  '4STcrb  ifl  f  (^  9  n. 

ilRanc^fr  g  u  t -  c  ^ann  ifl  a  r  m. 


All  useful  iron  is  hard. 
The  useful  steel  is  hard. 
The  hard  iron  is  useful. 
This  beautiful  bird  it  white. 
This  white  paper  is  beautiful. 
Some  (a  little)  red  wine. 
Some  (a  little)  red  paper. 
Bvery  contented  man  is  happy. 

Erery  happy  ehild  fa  coatented. 

Yonder  (that)  beautiful  tree  is 

large. 
Yonder  (that)  large  horse  is 

beautiful. 
Many  a  good  man  is  poor. 


URanc^cj  f(^on-e  SRAbc^n  ifl  txitl.  Many  a  beautiful  girl  is  vain. 

^Ql&)tt  f  ( i  n  -  c  @taf  ( tjl  1 0  fl  i  a  r.  Such  fine  steel  is  costly. 

@oI(^e<  foflBar-c  Xu^  ifl  f « i  n.  Such  costly  cloth  is  fine. 

SBcI^ec  alt-c  SRann  ifl  gUcf  lic^  ?  Which  old  man  is  happy  ? 

®c^r«    ficin-c    Jtiiib    ifl  ju«  Which  little  child  is  contented? 
fcicbcn?  # 

1.  3fi  bificr  iiingc  9{ann  bcc  ®«^o  bc<  (Sopitainft  ?  2.  92fin,  ct  ifl  bet 
Coi^n  bH  oftca  38t6(fl.  8.  fiBcr  ^  bal  SRobcUiffcn  birfcf  ntiacu  S0iAb« 
(^ai«?  4.  S)iefr<  fteint  ittnb  bcf  gutcn  9reuiib«<  ^t  H.  5.  fi^cc  ^  bal 
^  fd^one  jpftrb  bc«  giiten  iD^cimS?  6.  S^rr  j[ungc  <S)ofbf<^mifb  l^at  rl.  7- 
SBec  l^at  ben  groficn  fc^waqen  <&unb  bed  3agcrl?  8.  S)cc  j[unge  SBnibrr 
t««  iroafmaane  ^  i^a.  9.  J&ot  ba«  Heine  itiab  bal  fc^atfe  dSrffcc  frd 
gutrn  )8ruter0  ?  10.  S'lein,  el  ^at  ben  neuen  itamm  bel  guten  SftAb^cnl. 
11.  ^at  bftiunge  9reunb  bel  aftrn  U^rma^etl  bal  f<^on<  ipfetb  bel  alien 
Jtnec^tel?  12.  9lein,  er  l^t  bal  $ferb  bel  reic^en  CngTAnberl.  13. 
^tAtn  @ie  ten  Sracf  bel  gitten  @(|^neiberl  ?  14.  0letn,  \^  ^a^e  biefen 
neuen  Srad  vpn  bcm  gutcn  ®(^neiber.  15.  ^hUtx  @ic  bal  %vii^  btefcl 
armen  CBeberl  ?  16.  9letn,  i^  ^abe  34t(^  von  bcin  SBc^.  17.  3fl 
aller  atte  99rln  flatf  ?  18.  9htn,  unb  ni(^t  aQer  neue  SBeiit  ifl  fi^ad^. 
19    S)ec  ncuc  gracf  ifl  »on  fAmarjcm  JTiuf'C. 

Questions.  1 .  What  is  said  of  the  adjective  as  a  predicauee  f 
2.  As  an  attributive  ?  3.  What  is  the  ending  of  the  masculine 
nominative  of  the  old  declension  ?  4.  Wlmt  of  the  new  ?  5. 
What  is  the  neuttr  nom.  and  ace.  of  the  old  declension  ? 
6.  What  of  the  new .»  7.  Is  the  old  form  generally  used  in  the 
genitive  ?    8.  What  is  used  instead  of  it  ? 

SifCTlON  XI. 
1^     WHEN   PRECEDED   BY   ANY   ONE   OF  THE   FOLLOWING   WORDS, 


Maecuttne, 

Gin, 

SRcin, 

JCein, 

®ein, 

3»i, 


Neuter, 

cin  (a  or  an) ; 
nicin  (my) ; 
kein  (thy) ; 
fein  (his,  its) ; 
i^r  (her) ; 


Maaeuline, 

nnfcr, 

i^jr, 

euer, 

tr;r, 

fein, 


Neuter, 

unfer  (our) ; 

t^r  (your) ; 

fUfc  (your) ; 

i^c  (their) ; 

frin  (no  or  cot  any), 


the  a4)ective  ha0»  in  the  nonunative  masculine  and  in  the  nomi- 
native and  accusative  neuter,  the  terminations  of  the  old  de- 
dension,  and,  in  all  the  other  cases,  those  of  the  new,  and  ia 
said  to  be  of 

TUB  MIXED  BE0LSN810N. 

Moieubhe,  Neuter* 

91.  Sffem  gut-e  x,  my  good  $  mem  gut-c  I,  my  good ; 

<9.  SReind  guten,  of  my  good ;  mctaci  galea,  of  my  good ; 

S).  !Dletnem  guten,  to,  for  my  good ;  mcinem  galea,  to,  for  my  good ; 

9.  Vttxntn  guten,  my  good ;  mein  gut-cl,  my  good ; 

I.  In  the  preceding  list  of  words,  e  i  9,  m  e  i  n,  b  e  i  u,  k.,  It 
will  be  seen,  that  their  form  for  the  maeeuline  and  neuter  is  the 
same ;  and  hence  that  they  do  not  (like  the  previous  class,  b  e  r, 
biefer,  le.,  and  like  adjectives  of  the  old  declension)  indicate 
the  gender  of  the  nouns  which  they  precede :  The  adjective^ 
therefore,  by  taking  the  characteristic  terminations  (er  for  the 
matculine  and  e  I  for  the  neuter)  assumes  the  office  of  pointing 
out  the  gender  of  its  notm,    Ex. : 

Masculine :  (Bin  gtof -e r  €)tein,  a  great  stone. 


Neuter. 


^Lbtx,  but; 
S>a(^,  n.  roof; 
%anl,  lazy,  idle; 
9ett,  fat; 

-Oct'iaiiber,  m.  Dutch- 
man; 
3^t,  your ; 
SttiUt,  m.  cellar ; 


Or  i  n  groi-e  I  Sc^iff,  a  great  ship. 

Exercise  11. 

2amm,  n.  lamb  ;  ^teil,  steep ; 

^id^t,  not ;  6tetl,  always ; 

®(^af,  ft.  sheep ;  S^ier,  n.  animal,  beast ; 
S^u^,  m.  protection,  Xitf,  deep ; 

defence ;  '  ilreu,  true,  fatthfal 

^(^toein,  n.  swine ;  dufde"^,  contented^ 
Celn,  his ;  satisfied ; 

<S«))^a,  n.  sofa ;  SBeiji,  white. 


II.   ENDINGS   OF   ADJECTIVES,   IN   TaE   NOMINATIYB   AFTER 

THE   MIXED   DECLENSION. 

Attributive.        Predicative, 


QiniDarm-et  {Rod  ifl  gut. 
(5tn  )u  a  T  m  -  el  SCUit  ifl  g  u  t. 
SRein  g  u  t  -  e  r  <6unb  ifl  a  U. 
(IReinaU.el<Pferbiflgut. 
2)ein  f  (^  5  n  -  e  t  93ogel  ifl  n?  e  i  p. 
IDeintoeif -el  ^^o^^ter  ifl  fc^on 
6ein  ^  a  r  t  -  er  @U^l  ifl  gut. 
@etngut.el  <i^ifeB  ifl^«tt. 
3^t  g  n  t  -  e  t  Sruber  tfl  f  ( e  i  n. 
3^rf(ein-el  JJinb  ifl  gut. 
Unfer  g  r  c  f  -  er  93aum  tfl  f  (^  o  n. 
Unfer  f  (^  o  n  -  e  I  ^aul  ifl  g r  of . 
(Suet  a  1 1  -  c  V  i?offer  ifl  f  (i^  »  a  t  j 
9'uer  f  (^  IV  a  r }  -  e  I  fSant  ifl  a  ( t. 
3^t  g  r  u  n  -  c  r  ©artcn  ifl  g  r  o  p. 
3^r  g  r  0  p  -  c8  ^clb  ifl  g  r  u  n. 
JJein  g  u  t  -  c  r  Stal^I  ifl  g  e  1 1. 
Sttin  g  u  t  -  e  I  filter  ifl  g  ct t>. 


A  warm  coat  is  good. 
A  warm  garment  is  good. 
My  good  dog  is  old. 
My  old  horse  is  good. 
Thy  beautiful  bird  is  white. 
Thy  white  paper  is  beautiful. 
His  hard  steel  is  good. 
Hit  good  iroB  is  hard. 
Her  good  brother  is  small. 
Her  little  child  is  good. 
Our  large  tree  isbeautifal. 
Our  beautiful  house  ia  laifpe. 
Your  old  trunk  is  black. 
Your  black  ribbon  is  old. 
Their  green  garden  is  large. 
Their  large  field  is  green. 
No  good  steel  is  yellow. 
No  good  silver  is  yellow.  (Com  - 
.     pare  Sect  10.  III.) 

1.  3fl  3^r  gtiter  Sreunb,  bee  (S(M>itaix,  noc^  eta  lunger  QKaaa  ?  2.  3a, 
er  ifl  noc^  jung,  a6er  fein  guter  ^reunb,  bet  ^cUAnber,  ifi  aft.  8.  ^ofwa 
^le  ciaen  fc^cnen  gvo^cn  <$unb  ?  4.  ffU'xn,  ic^  ^aU  ein  fi^cnel  grcf el 
$rnb.  5.  <6at  3r;c  flcinel  Atnb  metn  neud  9)iej[ct?  6.  film,  oBtc  3^r 
gater  $o^  |at  3^en  neuen  6t«f .  7-  -^ot  bcr  Qfleifi^t  eia  fetlel  e<^? 
8.  3a;  nnb  fein  guter  @c^n  Bat  ein  fc^onel  toei^el  8amm .  9.  3fl  3^ 
Sreunb,  bet  iunge  <$cr(anbeT,  retc^  ober  orm  ?  10.  (Srr  ifl  nit^t  rcit^,  aWr 
er  ifl  yi^icbeu.  11.  (iiin  ^uftiebcmc  9)2aun  ijl  au4>  reid^^.  12.  <iin  ceif^icc 
ailoan  ifl  nid|pt  flctl  cin  jufriebener  S^ann.  18.  3^r  grofd  ^oal  ^  cin 
flcilel  ^a^  unb  einen  Hcfen  iteffcr.  14.  99on  tuem  BoSen  €>ie  3^  icacl 
@4'^a?  15.  3d(^  $ak  el  ten  eiuem  gutcn  9rrnnte.  16.  S)al  Ge^wm 
ifl  eiu  fautel  fcttel  ^wc.     17.  ttin  Ircuec  Sceunb  ifl  ein  flarfcr  ^u^. 

Questions.  1.  Which  oases  in  the  mixed  dede^aion  differ, 
in  termination,  from  those  of  the  new  ?  2.  Which  caaes  of  tke 
old  and  the  mixed  declension  are  alike  ?  3.  In  which  oaaea  do 
the  endings  of  the  mixed  declension  difier  from  flK>9e  of  tin 
old?  4.  %hich  are  alike  in  all  three  dedenmons?  5.  Wliat 
ofiioe  is  assumed  by  adject?  ves  of  the  old  and  mixed  declenaiona  ? 
6,  What  may  we  regard  as  an  equivalent  in  the  new  f 


LB8S0NS  IN  GEOORAPHY. 


LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.— No.  IV. 

[.V  our  lost  lesson,  we  referred  to  the  iofluence  of  the  writings 
of  Vcolemy  om  the  geographical  knowledge  of  later  times. 
.  According  to  him,  the  limits  of  the  world  were  Thule  on  the 
north,  and  the  Prassum  Proinontorium  on  the  south ;  the 
former  being  most  probably  some  part  of  Norway,  and  the 
1 'liter  some  unknown  point  south-west  of  Madagascar.  Its 
Itmits  on  the  west,  were  the  Fortunate  Isles,  now  the  Canaries  ; 
and  on  the  east,  Thinse  in  Sinse  or  China.  He  rejected  the 
the.>ry  of  all  preceding  geographers,  who  represented  the 
M  orld  as  surrounded  by  an  impassable  ocean  on  all  sides ;  and 
lie  replaced  it  by  an  indefinite  expanse  of  t^rra  incognita  (un- 
known land).  lie  rejected  the  true  reports  of  circumnavi- 
gation of  Atrica,  and  extended  its  limits  southward  beyond  all 
reasonable  bounds. 

With  Europe,  Ptolemy  was  tolerably  well  acquainted  ;  and 
he  described  Germany  and  Sarmatia  with  some  degree  of  ac- 
cwracy.  He  knew  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  the  Order, 
and  the  Vistula.  He  calls  Jutland  the  Cimbric  Chersonese, 
and  the  Baltic,  the  Sarmatic  Ocean,  but  he  failed  in  his  account 
of  this  inland  sea.  He  was  better  acquainted  with  the  south 
of  European  Russia,  with  the  Tanais,  ^e  Borysthenes,  and  the 
Euxine.  In  his  description  of  the  Mediterranean,  there  are 
many  errors,  but  his  account  i«  more  ao<furate  with  them  all, 
than  that  of  any  previous  geographer.  In  regard  to  Asia,  his 
knowledge  was  obscure  and  unsatisfactory,  though  some  fea- 
tures can  be  still  identified  wi,th  fact.  Here  he  described  the 
*'  Golden  Chersonese,"  and  the  Magnus  <9im»,  or  Great  Bay  of 
India ;  these  appear  to  have  the  Indo-Chinese  countriea  of 
Ava,  Pegu,  and  Malacca,  with  their  adjacent  gulfs  or  bays  ; 
and  Thinse,  which  he  places  at  this  remote  comer,  is  supposed 
to  be  Siam,  rather  than  any  place  in  China. 

The  Serica  of  Ptolemy  m  the  north  of  Asia  is  supposed, 
with  good  reason,  to  be  China,  which  was  reached  by  great 
trading  caravans  which  proceeded  from  Byzantium  (or  Con- 
stantinople), across  Asia  Minor,  crossing  the  Euphrates   at 
Hierapolis,  and  passmg  through  Media,  by  way  of  Ecbatana  to 
Hecatorapylos,  the  capital  of  Parthia:    llieir  next  route  ^vas 
Hyrcania,  Aria,  Margiana,  and  Bactria ;  whence,  they  ascended 
the  table-land  of  the  interior  of  Asia,  passed  over  the  Mnntes 
Comedorum,  or  Beloor  Mountains,  and  reached  the  celebrated 
Lithinos  Pyrgot  or  "  Stone  Tower,*'  a  station  whose  site  is  still 
a  doubtful  question  among  geographers.    Prom  this  station  to 
the  frontier  of  Serica  was  a  seven  months*  hard  and  perilous 
journey.      The  description  which  Ptolemy  gives  of  Serica 
corresponds  more  exactly  to  China  than  any  other  country ; 
and   his  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, identifies  it  still  more.     Moreover,  the  staple  commodity 
of  thia  overland  trade  was  silk,  for  which  China  has  been  cele- 
brated Crom  time  immemorial.    Ptolemy  appears  to  have  had 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  Hindostan  or  India,  both  within 
and  without  the  Ganges  ;  a  knowledge  said  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  the  modems  till  within  the  limits  of  the  present  century. 
With  regard  to  Africa,  this  statement  may  just  be  reversed. 
But  taking  his  work  as  a  whole,  and  considering  the  age  in 
which  it  appeared,  it  must  be  considered  a  singular  monument 
of  industry,  and  a  valuable  book  of  reference  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  ancient  geography  of  the  world. 

From  the  time  of  Ptolemy  down  to  Uie  tenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  no  geographical  work  appeared,  either  to  supply 
the  place  of  his,  or  to  add  to  the  knowledge  which  it  conveyed. 
The  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern  hordes,  the 
general  anarehy  which  foUowedi  and  the  seclusion  into  which 
literature  was  driven,  produced  a  retrogression  of  all  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  especially  of  geography.  A  proper  judgment 
may  be  focmed  of  the  ignorance  wmeh  prevailed  in  this  science 
immediately  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  by  inspecting 
a  map  of  the  world  published  at  that  period.    The  sea,  as  in 
the  age  of  Homer,  is  made  to  surround  the  world,  which  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.    Asia  is  as 
large  as  the  other  two  parts  ;  Africa  is  joined  to  Asia  on  the 
south,  and  the  Indian  ocean  is  made  an  inland  sea.    On  the 
east,  there  is  a  smaU  place  indicating  the  position  of  the  gar- 
den  of  £den,  by  the  words  Hie  est  paradUtu.     Europe  and 
Asia    are   separated  from  Africa  by  a  very  long  canal,  which 
some  believed  to  be  the  Nile,  others  the  Hellespont,  and  others 
again  the  Indian  sea.   Africa  is  considered  the  country  of  fable 


and  mystery ;  its  northern  part  only  is  seen,  the  rett  is  unap« 
proachable  on  accoimt  of  the  torrents  of  flame  poured  on  it  by 
the  sun.  After  the  discovery  of  the  Canary  Isles-  and  Cape 
Bojador,  geographers  represented  in  one  of  these  islands  the 
figures  of  colossal  statues  brandishing  formidable  dubs  to 
warn  navigators  that  they  must  not  go  beyond  tliis  point. 

A  fantastic  dream,  filled  with  chimeras  and  ridiculous  sights^ 
hovered  over  the  world  during  the  middle  sgea.  The  oosmo- 
lo^cal  theories  then  rife,  were  inferior  to  the  happy  notions 
which  prevailed  in  pagan  antiquity.  Light  however  had  begun 
to  dawn.  At  the  oommeneement  of  the  eighth  century,  pioua 
monks  had  retired  into  Ireland  and  the  Ferro  Isles.  In  a.d. 
795,  Christian  missionaries  had  visited  Iceland,  which  was 
considered  as  the  ancient  Thule  of  Pytheas.  In  a.d.  866,  the 
Norwegians  landed  on  this  island ;  proceeding  farther  west, 
they  reached  Greenland,  and  enlargea  the  boundary  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge.  Certain  writers  have  advanced  the  opinion 
that  the  problem  of  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
ocean  and  the  great  ocean,  now  called  the  Pacific,  was  really 
current  among  the  maritime  people  of  that  period.  It  is  never- 
theless an  historical  fact  that  America  had  been  discovered  by 
the  Scandinavians  at  this  remote  period.  Yet  the  discovery  of 
Greenland  detracts  nothing  from  the  glory  of  Columbus.  The 
northern  regions  of  America  are  still  a  ttrra  meognita;  and 
though  a  I^anklin  once  freed  America,  a  Franklin  has  not 
yet  discovered  its  boundaries.  The  hardy  adventurers  of  Nor- 
way were  the  first  who  penetrated  into  the  middle  of  the 
mountains  of  ice  which  bristle  round  the  confines  of  the  polar 
countries.  We  are  equally  struck  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tion at  their  daring  courage,  in  reading  the  history  of  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  when  we  find  that  all  the  known 
seas  were  during  this  period  covered  with  the  vessels  of  the 
Scandinavians.  The  conquests  of  these  pirates  in  Europe  are 
well  known.  Their  voyages  in  the  icy  regions  are  almost  un- 
knov^n  to  the  general  reader. 

The  expeditions  we  have  now  referred  to  were  turned  te 
some  advantage  by  the  geographers  of  the  period,  but  all  the 
light  thoy  were  calculated  to  give  was  not  rendered  available. 
The  learned  writers  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies still  united  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  Baltic,  the  White  Sea, 
and  the  Caspian.  They  believed  that  all  the  northern  regions 
formed  only  one  island.  Then  the  Amazons,  those  famous 
warriors,  whose  country  antiquity  had  placed  to  the  north  of 
the  Caucasus,  were  now  removed  to  the  countries  newly  die- 
covered  in  the  nortii  of  Enrope.  Scandinavia  became  *  their 
birthplace  and  their  residence.  "  The  fiction  of  the  Amazons," 
says  M.  Humboldt,  '*  has  travelled  over  all  the  zones ;  it  be- 
longs to  a  complete  circle,  which  proceeds  from  the  reveries 
and  ideas  in  which  the  poetic  or  religious  imagination  of  all 
races  of  men,  and  of  ail  periods,  instinctively  performs  its 
evolutions." 


PROBLEMS  AND  QUERIES. 

1.  Given  the  heights  of  three  towers  placed  at  the  angular  points 
of  an  equilateral  triangle,  a,  b,  c,  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude ; 
with  the  bsse  or  side  of  that  triangle,  d ;  to  find  the  point  within 
the  triangle,  where  a  ladder  must  be  placed  to  reach  the  top  of 
each  tower ;  that  is,  the  distances  of  this  point  from  the  angular 
point§  of  ^e  triangle ;  and  also  the  length  of  the  ladder.  In 
Keith's  Arithmetic,  the  heights  given,  28,  30,  and  34  feet ;  and  the 
side  of  the  equilateral  triangle,  50  feet. 

2.  Required  a  number  such  that  when  added  to,  or  subtracted 
from  its  square,  the  sum  or  remainder  shall  be  a  square  number. 

3.  Three  gentlemen  contribute  £164  5  towards  the  building  of 
a  chmrck  at  Sie  distance  of  2  miles  from  the  residence  of  the  first, 
2|  miles  from  that  of  the  second,  and  3^  from  that  of  the  third. 
They  agree  that  their  shares  shall  be  reciprocally  proportional  to 
their  respective  distances  from  the  church.  How  much  should 
they  individually  contribute  } 

4.  To  find  a  square  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  diflerence  o^ 
two  given  squares. 

5.  Through  a  given  point  within  or  without  a  given  circle,  to  draw 
a  chord  that  shall  be  equal  to  a  given  straight  line. 

6.  Through  a  given  point  to  draw  a  line  such  that  the  segment 
of  it,  intercepted  between  two  given  paraUels»  nay  be  equal  to  a 
given  straight  line. 


THE  POPULAK  EDUCATOR. 


N8WER8  TO  00RRE8PONDENT8. 

Wun  it  iMtarmii  IhU  tlM  -  Muul  ef  tb«  Trm 


C««*BCT}) :  W*  nallj  m  >ot  %wtit  tt  Mjr  bodti  w«  em 
■■  1^  HilvKU  h*  McailHU  i  bai  ibcj  will  »*  tnutdof  in 
UK  nirci.iB  EDccAms.  A  mtuJw  Im  ii  onwa  os  tbt 
dHaaatBthcatbir.   n*  IsMM  InforMMlai  OS  Plwtacnptajr 


bL— O.dtoHlwl   Gmk-kcill 

-Gkaci  E o.  wOl  lAd  >B  aiunr  u  ho  i<iiad|«l  qniiou 

.«ol.  t.  Iia«  Hi  ud  to  ha  mnnJify  qHMtou  it  fmgt  n. 
13  iBd  17  tram  Uk  boltoa. 
■toB-frmd,  B.  F.  (I'llBfUB-grRD),  BOIlD  dc^^i  mu 
.  clMsp  niiUoB  of  tKlid  lor  Ubh  hIu  m  laitwiH  u 
arm  He  hu  cits  w  ao  ItttMa.  IM,  hin  ur.  try  ICKii 
r1  Given)  ^  "(t>l  •  >*  BBBtwi  ^ll  <*»  m  nlaaa.^-Oi 
•^  K.  U.  M.  Cas.  if  tefancd  Uut  U»r*  i«  a  to*  paper 
d- <ach  ■oibn'.  vhck  wuU  tba  UUe  oT  wUeh  itM  eoai^Mu. 

,*  price  ><I.—H.  Cahtk IT  (DabUol. 
llul  la  No  c.  p  H.  (ol.  1.  Unc  <  fron  the  bollota.  then  ii 
rhtffa  w*  hope  vill  rmtikfy  hlsa  on  UK  ib^frt  ot  chrfmolofj 
LB«*d  osr  frwad  FiLATX  to  abartrt  tb*  mnt  rrfrnncv  on 
Wbea  an*koo>Baapn]H«iUbe(itcBltir  itipmmcil- 
'.  Z.1  r.  B.  (Ilunhaml;  B.C.:  PatnUaf.  arehluetnrT,  ud 
nm  ia  dM  oovm.— T.  C  I^TaaHiDGE  (Huroj-i^BBiF) . 
Ql  appear  ia  kU  to/v. 

la^Ds):  WiAotatflid(oflT>iltaUwatrutlic*aBN*tanl 
llfTtl«''n.  EBgiaeeriBJt.  I>nwia(.  kc, ;  bat  we  do  aot  ter 

or'fToaur  If  ItaenbeaBjaHtUaglbatmiiumeiipla- 
lM  It  oar  dntr  to  flie  11.  Indcpesdeal  of  nUier  fruuu  or 
P.  (MiiMit—tiii)  an  -  £oqulTCf"  i>  lalbnBrd  tbal  wtats  m 
iM<  what  other  irilem  oC  "  Sbotlhaod-  li  beet,  *•  ihall 

Pllmia't  It  aapfright. 

noM  <PaddlD(loii) :  Kit  tolaUaD  of  the  cutaoT  th*  4TUi 
.— R.  M.  BCBiJK  (Sanderland) :  We  thank  Um  (or  hie  Hf . 
rill  b*  ooB^deied E.  Ttmaxs  (MaaeheilR) :  Uu  lola- 

1,  p«t<  1 1 1 ,  l(  oormt. — WiixitM  PAKaca  (Nawabaia): 
«*  are  fooA  ud  praeiica].  Oar  addroM  it  "  Editor  of  the 
Bdaoalor,"  «.  La  Belle  HaaTane-jrard,  Lad«al»hltl,  I  Aidoe. 
aatarr  that  crcfT  etadeal  thoald  Mvljr  att   '       '    ' 


DMaoi 


!  a  f  realer  ai 


Jll  another  appartuDlif.  Tb*  luhjixu  will  kop.  H'e 
Im  Ihr  the  litl  of  wonlt.  olilch  he  eanaot  make  out  ia  the 
MlatT.-^oiia  Uackai  (WblUfaaieD)  .  Whrn  I^UJ-i., 
il  ta  the  newipaprn.  If  thf  jr  are  not  marked  N.  or  H.  Ihej' 
WtafB  Coi^iidriareaitBtlaotd  wllhoal  belnit  marknl  E. 
in  eqaallr  lueleu.     LtMuim.  wheo  proi-erly  nirktil,  are 

Mllisalad  i'.ait  or  Wett  of  the  JlrtI  mri-itliaa.  whirb  unonji 
rtdtaK  of  lUe  '(nyof  fXdrmliwv  at  Unrwrirh.  iiiil  not  uS 
a  IjHIuiU  of  Iha  /hiynl  Otermrorv  la  tl"  jx'  Ju'  N.,  ani] 


I  /^^hIc  e( 


f  merit  for  hit  If. 
-John  Waioin 


■   tifual   |iarti  tnm  ai 
Inn  £  equal  pirla  will  I 


rllh  ieometrjr,  ahuaM  rtid 
iBd  IhaedlUoB  of  KuellU  )ui 
right  I  wt  were  oUhh  not  U 
Uutaa,   I'M*.  [injt«M   a 


w(«vUi>air  w>  eliall  lalU  an  niif  oppiirtanllr  of  b<i 
pit—W.  It  Kat^  (hhornni)  llli  Hilullvni  of  ttv 
III.Meawwl,     llie  ilirrieiil  ealiwi  of  •  ilii.ul.l   I 

HI*   •HI  be   •»,   If   »u>l>M   fullf   vat.      We    Iliu.li 


ttntt  la  irMfarUua  a*  llx  4ape*  n 


It    lo   hit 


laa  Ihoaa  t£  Iha  bait  ■<  i(u  "> 
pfdundr  ta  the  Men  or  tlalk  Ihat  iB|i|nti  thefiaUiiirtraefip: 
BBd  dilMat  Uiwtha  of  the  piiMiltt  ilea  to  tb<  iOae  iuenBhm- 
Sciaa  pAdAi:  The  eltol  aln«  whlah  on  umn^imtMi  t^< 
mbablr  lobeaiertbedUlhealaderafall^Ti  beihitl—aH 
100  nook  Jeered  to  aUm  el  a  man  irwbt  laiwir 
FaucB.— Jm«a  F>aB|AB  la  rlfhti   b«  «a  fiarlkuLiW'i 

M  MMb  af  OK  rooB.  ■aJ«elil>> 

a^ndad;  te.iflvtU.llrk>.-' 


Unbottfa)  b  ricfat  la  hit  CBttaatJaa  i  it  wUl  be  aeu^-Li. 
iLiu  (PnatoB)  fine  at  fraal  |iliiia«i  wbea  bi  airmt 
Liog  b«lbre  aa  la  oar  letiiau :  va  hofM  to  he  ip  la  btm  »i  - 
J. :    El(bl.— O.  D.  U.  Weui  IflBMteaet) :  Ha  Ota  a  lut  i 


ailoKre 

Kaouw  Uba 

ialormtd  Itet  Dr.  Baud'i  Lutuu  will  iadadt  Ea(IIjb  Cfa?^'^' 
No.  ID.  jmgf  1*0  —C.  I^.'W.  :  The  aoaadi  aC  «  lad  (  m  1b<  u 


-Thiln 


aadelflil  •(ninHu  of  bit  dMioeal  wnrkl,  ladgdln  ■!•  " 

>l>tioa  of  the  VlrfiB,-  latelf  IB  the  MdlaotlOB  of  HmU  ^^* 
cnlly  parthued  bjr  Ihe  KreBeh  GoTerv^l  IvIbtatlW  ' 
l»aTre,  for  the  tarn  of  £II.<tO,  it  now  laady.  The  ■acM"!*: 
ippear  CB  Ibe  Irel  of  nay  BOBlh.  at  la.  each,  aad  iMll  !■  W-" 
Ihmifli  aretj  baokidler  in  towB  or  BOBatrr. 

SHiLUKa  Enmoir  or  Xncutt.— Tu  luff  ^ 
onlalnlBf  the  Ktnt  Blx.  aad  Ika  Elenatt  u'  '' 
ik»ki  of  l-IiKlid.  rron  the  l»l  of  RobaM  Siiaiea.  Ml'.i'^ 
nrfettM-of  MallieiaaUoalB  tbe  L'nlnnllrof  tilii|0>;  vltxt^^ 
BBOI allow.  Bad  Kienitti,  by  Kobrrl  WallMii.  AU.<"" 
nirerrily,  aad  Collr(itle  Talor  of  Ihe  Lolnnllr  of  Uff  ' 
ladr  ailr  la  Jalr.  prtee  la.  la  lUff  ooTera.  or  lt.M.a(Uri<» 


The  TAitaKAru,  lu  raiim.  aad  aEavicu.''«itklf<^'<''' 
int.  are  uow  rtadr.     1  he  -  Ura  or  Mowu -  it  la  Ibtpai 

'Int  lu4*raATr.i>  KiiiiaiTaa  ahd  IUoaiih  of  '"' 
Iril  \'»lDiiit  of  Ihli  ipleDiliillr  enbelllthed  work.  btadMon^  ^ 
rice  «e.  <d..  or  utn  clolli  fill  edfte.  it.  «<1..  it  »■  nvlr  "^ 
ilDt  Dpwtrdt  of  Tvo  IIUDdrtd  prindpal  Eapaiiafi  ■■>' " 
amber    of   nuaor  ED(ntlli(i.  DiafiUBi,  he. 

RiiTORT  or  UrKOAiT,  wmi  i  rWAUM  or  Eianr  lu.ii*'' 
-The   Vim  Volame   of  the   New  Beriei  el   the  WaU:>'  *' 

KiKNu.  seailj  boandlaclDtta.prtai  M.  *d.,eoaUlBi  ttt°>^ 
lltloTT  of  HuBfarr  ever  pablg>htd  i  alio,  a  Hliuty  cf  (ko"^; 
hlBFie.  wlib  ForlT-eli  Illoilrailooi  of  the  HaaBen.  Ci"*  -. 
alldlnft,  Dooieellc  hceaea.  fce  .  of  Ihii  moat  lemirtahk  r^  . 
■iber  wlih  BomeroBj  iaitrvcUre  TaliB  ud  Kimtlnt.  Vf- 
ilbPorll-ilUi   ttcWDlUk  iBd  HlieellaBeoai  AjtiDl<*.*e 

CAllKi.L't  EmoBAar*  lUviMtoOK,  a  Gaide  lo  Ux  f'" 
t  KaiKriUon  In  all  Partt  of  Ike  Oloba,  Saowl  Edltva.  vU 
Me  AddiUou.  aad  a  Map  of  A  attialla.  with  the  OM  If" 
larked,  la  now  raadft  price  9d. 

TDK  TAntWAT.   a  HoDthIr  KtliKluu  MagailBr.  ii  l*^'"^ 


LESSONS      IN      OEOLOQ  Y No. 

By  THOf.  W.  JwnTif,  D.D.,  P.E.8 


ON  PLUTONIC  CHAN0K8  IN  THE  8TKATIPIED  SUEPACE  OF  THE  BABTH. 

"'*  ^^^^  '"«■  »•"•»  'lie  erost  a,  from  whioh  tha  mkteriali 

^-.-  originally  ,orn  down ;  or  of  which  A  ha.  been  denud«i. 

3mce  tha  law,  of  Hrdro,«Uc  wanld  prevent  water  from  de- 

pwiting  matter  at  ihia  high  leyel,  the  eleraUon  of  the  beds 

^■■onnea  ■     muat  be  a,cr.bed  to  tho  action  of  the  heat  from  below. 

idiieolTing,  I      ThiB  elevation  would  lake  place  gradaally  and  trwiquillv 

roclu,  and    u>  consequence  of  the  slow  excanuoQ  of  ih.  ™,..  ,  ■      t,':'. 


You  hava  beoome  acquainted  with  three  oaiuee  which  have 
contributed  to  the  production  of  tha  earth'a  craat.  These  are— 
1,  the  first  hardening  of  the  anrfaoe  by  cooling ;  2,  the  action 
of  Bubterranean  heat  in  throwing  up  erupUve  rocka  through 
flasures  to  the  lurfice,  and  alsocoowlidating  "nsther-fonned" 
rocks  below  the  eruat ;  and  3,  theaotionof  wai«.in<t,-.«.i^™  ' 


wearing  away,  or  dieint^^ating,  portions  of  upper  roclu,  and  '  in  consequence  of  "the  stow  I 

ca^mgdown  the  ,  and,  or  detritus,  to  depo.i,  it  at  slower    elevating  expansion  of  the  crust  is  not  represented  ji;  flgV*: 

rodtf  "  '"'       '"^*^  ^  "^^  "«  ■"'^  of  heat  inaOtri^ 


level. 

Upon  an  examination  of  aedimentary  rocki,  there  we 
,vl'™v~  r'Tt  ^"l  '""""  ""'^  ""^'"S.    The  first  ta,  that  j      -='"--«. s™,men.ary  rocks  had  been  deposited  the  crust 

Uiero^  which  h„  been  worn  or  abraded  by  the  water,  must  C  ",''"""' T"?  '"  ^^«t  &<*!?  =  but  depositor luVcSI 

h«Ye  been  older  than  the  rock  formed  by  diaposiUon.    The  ™'7nf  .T  *;'  7''  '''k  r"""'1'i™'=''  "^""^^  ^''  that^the  tom- 

«cond  IS,  that  the  rock,  thu,  worn  by  rm4>g  Ze,  mna  "t  to  a  hT.hi  de«  e    T^eTncT  "'"'K^'f'  °-  "">  ^""'^  ^"'^»« 

the  timnnf  i1iaiiitoonti.».   i v___  ..     ,.  ,"    .    ™  """'r  «  w  a  nigiiet  aegrce.  fie  increase  of  heat  in  the  stratum  below 


To  th.1  second  inference,'  "l^'f"  ^f'  newly-formed  (fepwits,  above  their  former' U^d- 
=1  or  bailing,  has  a  greater  ;.  '''  j^^^  f.J"."^'^  ^^  °J^^^^  "l!.^."^^  °^ }^^  »"  ^'■1,  beoom. 


„.  >— «ui.g>Buuu,  nkve  [ 

place  where  they  ue  depoeited. 

ttete  U  m,  oicepUoe.  W.lcr,  hoi  „  h.atog/h.,  ,  g„.,„ 
?,"  ,?'^Sf""  "  "'  "'"''  "°'''  *.mic.ll  J,  ,h„  ,h,n 
It  li  cold.  When  the  ceMh'.  cruet,  thereforo.  h.d  only  iost 
become  cool  ettoogh  to  Jlo,  wu.,  to  aSu  „pon  It,  [n  ."old 
etete,  end  not  m  one  of  yepour,  the  heated,  boding,  agitated 
»aten  »«  haye  ,om  away  the  granite  at  their  bollZ  yery 
deeply  „d,«n.,y.lr.  The,,  abraded  material.  ,hleh  the 
Hfw    ll™J!°l'         "  '""P"""".  <hcy  would  depo.il, 

Thcr.  m  .o«,  ph,n„o„„.  dmbp.d  1.  th,  condition  of 
«.ine  o(  lh.»,  .edimoulary  roch.  that  will  greatly  pu.rl,  , 
young  mqum  when  he  meeU  lh,„  f„,  the  Hre,  liL      5,, ^ 

ajnda  or  cUya  h.„  been  derired.  In  other  „.,,,  the,  „.  ." 
altered  in  general  aipecl  and  mineral  character,  that  he  woold 
My  recgoL,.  ih..  „  .muw  d,p«i„.    in  olh.r  pT.ce, 

eenea.  of  which  they  formerly  coBaliluled  a  conlmuom  „«r. 
that  their  ■tratl£„iion  appear,  abnoat  rey.r.ed. 

AJJ  iheec  change,  are  owmg  to  the  action  and  force  of  sub 
lerranea.  h«il,  „  win  b,  .,„„  -^  ^,  ,^^1  Sr.liot:  ! 


*y  mUnywHMn  \tat. 
In  ag.  8,  U  repreiented  a  large  portion  of  the  earth',  cruet 
eoyered  by  .edimentary  roek*  whid,  hare  been  depcaited  by' 

„1^2'  ;  "•'"■he'-armed  r«*  c.  to  wUch  relkren,.,.. 
mademLea^m.  n.  are  ,«lim,ntarj  bed.,  depcelM  on 
Re  cruet  in  ii.  pnnutiye  atata  along  the  line  p  a.  The  deposita 


.  that  what   >v^  ,..„  „       _ 

largo  Wand    or   small  continent.  "I'hU  °i;u'";^'"'mo;; 

lay  understand,  if  you  imagine  that,  prerious  to  the  eloya- 

n  of  m  o,  B  aea  eiisted  on  the  line  p  o. 
.»,  .  "  "i?'  ."'^  '^ienee  of  geology  only  which  asserts  and  proves 
^^r^"^  el"'""?'  h"e  wkenpiaee'in  Tcry  remote  ag^f" 
our  own  observation  can  demonstrate  that  ihev  ta]t«  Slar.-  ir. 

Z.i'^„e^'"'-^i"'re''"^^  *'^'=''  t^rJale^tlS^.^ 
coasts,  are  ascribed.  By  the  common  people,  to  &e  sea  recdinu  ■ 

e^fTii^.""""  ''^"*"  '^^  '^8e  is  the  S^ 
n  Ja'^  '?!,-  i^l*^^  ^*"  H^^^  "^  neighboiMhood  of  Val- 
^uth  Amenoa,  was  rs»ed  three  or  four  feet  above  its  nsua. 
T^tlrfA  A  f°™  than  a  hundred  miles  in  length, 
mere  could  bono  doabtofthia  elevation,  for,  after  atremencfons 
earthquake,   an  old  ship  that  lay  as  a  wreik  st  some  distance 

visited  dryshod  j  and  an  extensive  bed  ot  oysteii  and  mussela 
of  whose  eiistcnoe  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  knew  nothing,  wai 
Ti.  "  K  Pj^j  *  "'"'=''.'"»?  ^^  dead  fish  contaminated  the  aif  ^ih 
yZj'^i°^T;  tl  ""  ^?'?«"t.'he  coast  of  Sweden,  fr^m 
nsing  at  the  rate  of  a^ut  three  feel  in  Very  hindred  yeate; 
hut  the  rate  vanes  m  different  parte  of  the  coast.  ITiis  eleva- 
U™  is  proved  by  the  fact,  not  onjy  that  shores  are  now  dry 
Which  used  to  be  covered  at  low  water,  but.  Ihst  the  .hells  "f 
fish  which  now  hve  in  the  Baltic  abound  in 
the  BoU  which  is  about  four  feet  higher  than 
the  water,  and  that  at  the  distance  of  about 
seventv  miles  from  the  present  margin  of  the 
sea.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  barnacles,  ahellfish 
which  attach  themielves  only  to  rocks  or  walls 
J.  washed  by  the  lea,  ore  now  found  fixed  on  high 
parts  of  the  cliffs  ;  which  proves  that  these  cliA 
with  their  bsmaclcs  were  once  at  a  level  which 
cnuld  he  washed  by  the  sea.  You  therefore 
«ee,  that  wherever  the  sea  is  receding,  it  is 
C  occasioned  by  tha  esrth  rising,  and  that  thU 
ming  is  caused  by  the  expansive  power  of  heat 


which  lie  i 


......e  heat  is,  by  eipansion,  affecting  and 

clcyatuig  rocks  thst  are  remote  from  it,  it  is 
acting  with  greater  intensity  upon  the  rocks 

SreSt  to  It.         It  is  COnApnupnllv  fAimrl     <K>t     ia,taa.n 


vnier  mioiaity  upon  the  rocks 
■T«.y.  UB  nearest  to  It.  It  is  coniequenlly  found,  that,  when 
the  lower  beds  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  lie  near  enoueh  to 
the  fusing  power  of  heal,  they  aie  the  most  altered  by  it,  both  in 
appearance  and  even  in  mineral,  or  lithologicaf  character, 
inie  IS  represented  above  in  the  darkened  portion  ot  the  beds 

This  operation  of  eiibtcrranean  heat  in  altering  sedimentaiy 
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n  thii  leuoD,  lo  be  misUken  for  the  tction  of 
■ioiM,  whelhn  of  gruiite,  of  bwilt,  nr  of  trap,  to 
\h  fiilure  leuoiw  will  rcfei.  BoUi  utiona  ire  analiiunu* 
ach  other:  bul  thi*  Ifaiim  reSen  to  *<rry  eulf  change* 
ih  hare  Uken  place  in  Ihe  earth's  cru«t,  and  whuh  tai){ht 
I  been  ezpecled  from  tha  influence  of  intaiue  melted  mit- 
uid  from  the  eSirt  of  di8enei'K<'d  S"*^'  '""fiKling  to  make 
'  waj  through  the  ponma  rocka  that  orarlaf  tham. 
i*  altaratloD  vhiob  inlenae  heat  produce!  in  a  aedimenlary 
,  will  alvaja  be  aceordiag  to  the  nature  of  the  depoait  of 
h  it  it  fonoed.  Shale,  a  laminated  clay,  will  bccomi'  ei> 
rated  and  compact  aa  almott  to  loae  ila  alalj  ptruliaritj. 
Uaceoua.  or  raitbr  Umeatone,  will  became  granular  and 
lalline,  like  the  white  marble  of  the  itataarj.  The  cIbtb 
e  ooal  formatiooa  will  appear  like  flinty  or  jatperr  (Ule. 
ia  turned  into  acthikcile,  or  atone-coal )  and  anthracile 
Doke.  Chalk  become*  crjicalliaed  marble ;  which  has 
verified  by  a  chemiai  who  applied  intcnae  heat  to  chnik, 
d  in  a  gun-barrel.  Thu*,  then,  it  ia  aren  that  tlic  (lay- 
used  in  ri>->tiDg  houaca,  i»  nothing  but  clay  that  ha*  brcn 
pcled  to  alri>ii)c  heat  under  great  prcuure. 
uugh  thne  kinds  of  alti'ratinn  are  remarkable,  atlll  grentrr  ' 
may  hsTe  been  produced  in  pruportion  to  the  greHifi  in- 
ly of  the  fuiing  heat  j  or  arrording  lo  the  k-n 


Ther. 


t,  fi.r 


!  aouih  of  Norway,  aedimentary  rocki  pen 
large  ma**  of  granite,  wtiich  mutt  have  proltudeU  il 
te  of  fiuion.    All 


iDM  melted  mat- 
of   from    fifty   to 

hundred    yarclg. 
re  thia  protruaiun 

place,  the  ahale 
It  tchiit  coniiated 
icn  and  choculale- 
red  layer*  of  aedi- 
■  i  but  the  fua«d 
la  baa  changi'd 
into  ribboned 
:,  like  dioae  which 
und  in  the  pebble* 
Aberyiiwiih,  in 
I  Wales. — ipeci- 
in   which  each 

faithfuUif  repi 

the  originr'   ' 
ited.      The 

tally  of  an  earthy  texture,  and  of  bli 
Tound  at  a  dialance  from  the  grani 
liar  marble.    It  ia  alao  remarknhle 
he  limeatone  of  that  rock  coniain 
copper,  lead,  and  silver. 

iilornwall,  alaij,  the  fused  granite  ha*  pmlnided  vein* 
;  which  lim  Cornish  raiuert  call  "killas,"  a  cuarve  uTk' 
or  oarlhy  schist  or  alate, — a  rock  which  hai  bi'pn  alt< 
I  heat  of  the  fused  matUT,  into  hornblende  scliiat. 
lion  ia  wall  deTeloped  both  at  Si.  Agnes,  and  !4i.  Uichi 
t  intheBaTofFeniance.  These  and  alhnusandsin 
icee  proTe  thai  powers  exist  in  nature  which  are  cai> 
uforming  sedimentary  and  fkMsUiferous  rack*  into  ctyt 


thick  bed*  of  stratified  ftnei**,  which  i*cnlygnDitewgnilin 
by  water,  to  be  depcailed  on  a  bottom  Ot  gruile,  jn  a 
imaKine  that  the  aubierranean  heat  might  adlnin  nu  lin- 
aily  aa  to  mell  the  granite  ciual  under  the  gneia*  a&oli.  T^ 
freah  fuKiiin  vnuld  riae  to  reach  the  lower  beds  of  tht  omlv 
ine  ineiM,  and  lo  penetrate  them  so  thoroughly,  u  liiM  i> 
rly,  all  trace  of  the  original  line*  of  tbdi  itn^ 
ike  thsm  to  appear  *•  if  they  had  ura  b«a 


"irSri; 


ehanrM  la  tlie  eharaittr  of  iM 
roduerd  by  heat  alone.  T<diMlk  seti(B,iiTk> 
1  recent  and  modeni  niodia  of  gtalcfuai  lu 
asaiai*  us  in  *iudyin|[  the  character  of  Plutiaic  action  ii  Tyn 
remote  ages.  It  ia  well  known  that  Tolcanod  Ksdlciu^^' 
nil  life  volumes  of  healed  gsacs,  which  disengage  liffJ'.^ 
frr>m  mellcd  matter,  and  struggle  to  make  their  nj  fc>= - 
fimtmous  prcfBure  which  orerlia  them.  ThexBii^Uu-" 
(tf'irt  for  wei.'ka,  months,  and  years.  When,  therefon. f^ 
granite  or  porphyry  ia  burning,  boiliag,  a^  heanag  uidd  irn 
piHsure,  and  containing  powerful  gate*  which  esnnoi  f'--'? 
thiap  gasea  will  act  upon  the  crust  above  j  and,  whiiiil-^" 
near  porous  rock",  they  will  pnsa  through  them  "Hi  ?■ 
fnrility,  and,  In  passing,  greatly  modi^  then. 

ll  is  true  that  we  can  atudy  Ihsie  phenoment  eelyMi'^ 
are  observed  i.n  the  aurfaw  of  the  earlhj  bul  it  i»tl«"'^' 
giui-uus  fiulda  havf  iJteifd  the  upper  euiface  of  iheiatl'^ 
at  thcdc  UuiJa  could  only  come  from  •ubterraiiew  (OuiB!. '^ 
-  mutt  have  md'  — ' 


73*  dUIttalii 
1  which  their  Tarioua 


cL-iya 


'lOth   the 


si  character,  and  ci  , _,  _, 

identical  with  the  melted  rock  which  hat  chau^id  Ibi 
ll  Ihey  themselTcs hare  not  been  mcliid.  Chimi-ts )i 
i  by  experiment,  lli.'ittt  rock  need  iioi  be  pcrfnily  niel 
"it*  component  parts  will  rc-arrjipgi.'  thi-raH  Ivs.— il],i 
they  crystallise,  or  i^ikc  ■  new  niimr^il  c)i:ir;iL 
entary  rocks,  thercfi'tc.  iniiylMrei.inpU'ii'lv^ilRTPil,  ni 
iving  the  lines  of  their  slruliticntion  obliUTSlid, 
I  theory  will  help  you  to  undenund  a  pht^ihe  '■l\<-ii  u 
)toEisU,  whtn  they  apeak  ot  "one  rock  paiains  i 
tt,'   and  that  bv  imperceptible  gradation.  If  jnu  im/.i^ 


.di..uMary  itrata  bv  truplirt  neh.  I"  ^-  *■  '^  1 

lower  portiwu  '  ' 
pilimiiiiary  beils  n a  are  repreeanted,  by  darkoisii  w*' 
lavinc  been  allered  either  by  heat  or  by  gaaea.  the  aliati'^ 
nil  ni-iintheirorininal  relation  to  the  bed*  lhsths>f  t- ', 
iltif  1.  Tliere  are,  however.  Innumerable  inslanctt -i'-' 
irntitli-d  I'ctlf.  whether  altered  or  not,  have  boencompl''-'' 
urt..a  and  .lr-l..rrfd,  aa  reprcented  in  fig.  7.  Ath™''' 
iiimr-Fiare  Ipunil,  in  which  the  atrau  have  been  broker  -  - 
iiid  tilled  up,  an  that  what  waa  depoaltcd  hociBontsli]  ^^ 
low  with  their  linMofatratiflcationhigkUjtiicIined  I  MiOF^' 
Iniost  perpendicular  1  at  other  timet  perfectly  vertKsl .  '- 
lime  inslaneea,  quite  inverted.  Sectiona  of  vrrtieal pw^  ''' 
iiBV  tind  at  Alum  May,  In  the  wettein  aid  of  the  UIk^  *  - 
,nd,  at  WliileeliffBay,  in  theeaatemei.dof  it.  Tlie»*= 
n,ij-  be  seen  nenr  \Velabi)Ool,  in  North  Wales.  wlKn'' ' 
;A»TLe  is  buiU  upon  Silurian  atrau  almoal  perfectlf  "^  ' 

111  tiH.  7,  A  II 18  ihf  earth's  crust,     c  D,  the  sedimeBtsiJ 
filling  on    it.     F.  a  di.l.jcated  portion  of  th*  altoe-  ■'-' 
_.i  ,  r.   ^  .     j|^^  eruptive  rock      "'"  " 


up  to  Iht  earth's  autfM:*  hj  Ukt  tidx^*^ 

The  uliirty  of  (ig.  7,  will  help  yon  to  apprehend  tif^'" 
r  -,  "l.-i.-ul  rea-oning.  aujipoee  th«t  a  geo'ogi"!  ■^"^ 
jvi-la  trnm  c  to  a.  alnoE  a  sedimmt^rT  roek.       At  •'*'' ', 


nd  has  the  face  or  section  of  w  on  his  lelt  ^-^  ' 

[ds  if,  he  may  not  understand  the  new  KX^- '' 

Here  he  Hnda  die  Plutonic  rock  «,  say  ("»' 

ivideiitlyof  igneous  origin.     He  gott  «•■.' 
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tbe  tida  of  o,  tOl  he  eomefl  to  c^  where  he  finds 'the  same  rock 
orer  which  he  travelled  from  o  to  a.  He  mow  coi^eotuiee,  and 
then  reasons  out,  the  oonolnsion  that  the  rock  a  f  J  is  a  portion 
of  the  beds  o  d,  &rst  altered  bj  heat,  and  then  tilted  up  by  the 
eruptlTc  rock  600.  He  also  argues  with  perfect  certaintr ; 
first,  that  if  he  could  follow  o  down  to  its  depth  or  origin,  he 
would  find  that  eruptiye  rook  to  be  continuous  to  the  heated 
reserroir  at  h  ;  and  secondly,  that  if,  between  e  and  d  he  could 
sink  a  pit  to  the  lowest  line  of  es,  he  would  be  sure  to  come 
to  the  altered  beds  of  which  he  had  a  specimen  in  «f  4. 

In  the  few  lessons  already  given  you,  I  hav^  endeaTOured  to 
place  in  your  mind  the  two  great  principles  of  geology :  first, 
that  the  earth's  crust  is  a  fabricated  article,  produced  in  the 
laboratory  of  a  stupendous  chemistry,  according  to  the  fixed 
laws  of  the  supreme  Contriyer  and  Intelligent  Maker  of  the 
whole;  and  secondly,  that  the  article  thus  fabricated  has  been 
from  the  beginning,  and  at  successire  periods,  disturbed, 
altered,  and  dislocated  by  agencies  from  within  itself. 

In  the  course  of  the  lessons  on  which  you  are  next  to  enter, 
you  will  find  how  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  afbcted  and 
modified  by  yolcanoes,  by  the  waters  of  seas  and  rivers,  by 
orgaaie  life,  by  vegetation,  by  ice  and  snow,  and  by  other 
means  and  agencies. 


wr 


Rbsttxs  07  Examples. 
OonwaiMss  toub   le  monsieur  qui 

psrle  k  notre  cousin  ? 
Je  connais  oeliii  qui  lul  parl«. 
Comprenez  tous  ce  que  je  vons  dis  ? 
Qui  Tous  a  parld  de  cette  aflVUre  ? 
L'Anglais  dont  vons  paries  est  id. 


ipAs 


L'Espagnol  dont  la  soenr  est  id. 
Que  faites  tous  oe  matin  ? 
Que  dites  tous  k  notre  ami  ? 
Nous  faisouR  ce  que  tous  nous  dites. 
Pour  qui  faites  tous  cet  habit  ? 
De  quoi  parlez  toss  k  yotre  fr^re  ? 
Nous  faiflons  ce  que  nous  pouTona. 
Nous  parloos  de  ce  dont  yoos  parlez 
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BnoTxoxT  XXX. 

BSLATIVB  P&ONOT7N8   (}  88). 

1.  Qxrx,  used  as  nominative,  may  relate  to  persons  or  to 
things:-— 

I^  fleoTB  qoi  tent  dsDS  voire  Jaidia.  Jlk«;l0in0rff  wMiA  ar«  M  90^ 

2.  Qui,  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb,  can  only  be  said  of 
I>erson8.  It  is  used  interrogatively  with  or  without  a  prepo* 
sition : — 

Qnivotrefr^revdtil?  TFTbom  does  your  ftroeAer  see  f 

Be  qui  parlez  tous  e«  matltt  ?  Ofwhom  thftmtpeak  tkkmombigf 

3.  Que  may  be  said  of  persons  or  things.  It  can  never  be 
understood,  and  must  be  repeated  before  everv  verb  FSect. 
18.1].  ^ 

Lee  peraonnss  qua  nooi  Toyons.      The  pencnt  whcm  vie  tee. 
Les  langues  que  nous  apprenoas.     The  kmguages  whkh  we  learn. 

4.  Ce  que  is  employed  for  that  which,  or  its  equivalent  what : 
Oe  que  vons  ai^rencs  est  utile.  That  tokhh  you  learn  it  iis0i2. 
TrouTes  vom  OS  que  Toas  obeishes.     Doyoujhdwhatyouteekf 

6,  Que  answers  to  the  English  pronoun  what,  used  absolutely 
before  a  verb : — 

Que  pensez  vous  de  oela?  What  do  you  OMt  i^tkatr 

6.  Quoi,  when  not  used  as  an  exclamation,  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  a  preposition,  and  relates  only  to  things  :— 

De  qad  voolez  TOUS  partsr  7         Qfwhatdoyouwithtoipeakt 
A  quoi  peases  vons  ?  QfwhaidoyouthMst 

7.  Lequel,  m.  laquelle,  f.  lesquels,  m.p.  lesquelles,  f.p. 
whieht  or  whkh  ens  [Seat,  17.  6],  or  whieh  ones,  relate  to  per- 
sons or  things.    They  may  be  preceded  by  a  preposition : 

Lequel  aves  vons  apport^  ?  Whkhone  Aoee youbrot^f 

Duquel  parlez  tous?  Qf  vMOk  cm  do  youttpmkt 

8.  Dont,  of  which,  or  of  whom,  whote,  may  relate  to  persons 
or  ihinga,  in  the  masculine  or  feminine,  singulai:  or  plural.  It 
can  never  be  used  absolutely,  and  must  always  be  preceded  by 
an  antecedent.    It  is  preferable  to  de  qui  or  duquel,  Ac. 

Lva  flcurs  dent  tous  me  parlez.        7%eJtowert  qf  u^ieh  you  tpeak  to  me, 
I.es  demoiselles  dor  t  Totre  semr  rous  I%e  young  ladiet  vf  wkam  your  titter 
parle.  speoif  to  you. 

9.  Phesent  of  the  Indicativb  op  thb  Irrbovlae  Vbbbs. 

Di-RE^  4.  to  toy.  Fai-re.  4 .  ft)  make,  to  do,    Mett-re,  4 .  to  pui. 

Je  dis,  /  tay,  do  toy,  or    Je  fais.  /  malx  or  do,  I  Je  mets,  I  put,  do  put, 

am  taymg.  am  making  or  doing.        orampuMng, 

Tu  dl9.  Tu  fais,  Tn  mcts. 

II  dit,  H  fait,  II  met. 

Kous  disons,  Nous  faisons,  Nous  mettons, 

Yoas  dites,  Tous  faitee,  Vous  mettes, 

OS  discnt,  Ha  ftnt.  Bs 


^  you  knew   the  gmOmm 

tpeaks  to  our  eoutin  t 
^  know  him  who  speaks  to  Mm. 
^PO**vnderttand^'iatl9a^ioyout 
Who  hm  spoken  to  you  qr  Ode  €^ak'9 

The  BnglMpaum  of  whom  you  apeak  it 
here. 

The  JSfpmdard  whote  titter  it  here, 
What  doyoudo  this  mondngf 

What  do  you  tay  to  our  fHmif 
We  do  that  whkh  you  say  to  us. 
For  toAom  do  you  makt  this  ceat  t 
0/fohatdoyou  speak  to  your  brother  t 
We  do  what  we  can. 
We  tpeak  oftitat  qf  which  you  speak, 

EXBRCISB  69. 
ArriT-er,  Lio arrive.     Habillement,  m.  ciress. Vlaiair,  m.  jyUaaure 
ATec.  ivUh.  dothet.  Presque.  a£wet' 

CoiSn,m.  trunk  Hollandais.  e.  DufcA.     men^nithing,  ' 

OommandHjr.l.toonfcr.  TJnge,  m.  Unen.  SouUer,  m.  Ihoe, 

EcoBsais,  e,  Soot<^         Monsieur,  m.  gentleman.  Vrai,  e,  true. 
Enfant,  m.  child.  IJiTom,  m.  name. 

1.  Qui  eonnaisses  vous  ^  2.  Nous  connaissons  les  HoUandais 
dont  vous  nous  parlez.  3.  QueUes  legons  apprenes  vous? 
4.  Nous  apprenons  les  leoons  que  vous  nous  recommandes.  6. 
Ce  que  je  vous  dis  est  il  vrai.  6.  Ce  one  vous  nous  dites  est 
^ai.  7,  De  qui  nous  parlez  vous?  8.  Nous  vous  parlous  des 
Scossais  qui  viennent  d'arriver.  9.  Saves  vous  qui  vient 
d  arnver  ?  10.  Je  sais  que  le  monsieur  que  votre  frfere  connait 
vient  d  amver,  11.  Vos  soaurs  que  font  elles  ?  12.  Elles  ne 
font  presque  rien,  elles  n'ont  presque  rien  k  faire.  13  Que 
mettes  vous  dana  votre  coflEre?  U.  Nous  y  mettons  c^  que 
nous  avons,  nos  habiUemento  et  notre  linge.  16.  N'y  mettei 
vous  pas  vos  souliers  ?  16.  Nous  7  mettons  les  soubers  dont 
nous  avons  besoin.  17.  De  quoi  avez  vous  beeoin  ?  18.  Nous 
avons  besoindece  ^ue  nous  avons.  19.  Cet  enfant  sait  il  ce 
quilfaxt?  20.  n  salt  ce  qu'U  fait  et  ce  qu'il  dit.  21.  Ne 
vou^z  vous  pas  le  leur  dh-e  ?  22.  Avec  beaucoup  de  plaisir. 
23.  faites  vous  ce  que  le  marchand  vous  commsnde  ?  24.  Nous 
faisons  ce  qu'il  nous  dit.     26.  11  parle  de  ce  dont  vous  paries. 

EXE&CISB  60. 

1.  Have  you  what  {eedoitt)  you  want?    2.  We  have  what 
we  want.    3.  Is  the  gentleman  whom  you  know  here?    4 
The  lady  of  whom  vou  speak  is  here.    6,  Is  she  just  arrived  ? 
[Sect.  26.  2.]    6.  She  is  lust  arrived.    7.  Do  you  know  that 
genUeman?    8.  I  know  the  gentleman  who  is  speaking  with 
your  father.    9.  Do  you  know  his  name  ?    10.  I  do  not  know 
bis  name,  but  I  know  where  he  livea  {demeure),    11.  What  do 
you  do  every  morning  ?     12.  We  do  ahnost  nothing  ;  we  have 
very  little  to  do.     13.  Does  the  tailor  make  your  clothes? 
14.  He  makes  my  clothes,  my  brother's,  and  my  cousin's    16 
Do  you  know  what  you  say?    16.  1   know  what  I  say,  and 
what  I  do.     17.  Do  you  know  the  Scotchman  of  whom  your 
brother  speaks  ?    18.  I  know  him  well.     19.  What  doea  he 
put  into  his  trunk  ?    20.  He  puts  his  clothes.     21.  Is  that 
which  you  say  true?    22.  What  I  say  is  true.     23.  Do  you 
understand  that  which  I  say  to  you  ?    24.  I  understand  all 
that  you  say.    26.  Of  whom  does  your  brother  speak  ?    26. 
He  speaks  of  the  gentleman  whose  sister  is  here.     27.  Is 
your  brother  wrong  to  do  what  he  does  ?    28.  He  cannot  be 
wrong  to  do  it.    29.  What  are  you  doing  ?    30.  I  am  doinir 
that  which  you  de.    31.  Where  do  you  put  my  books?    82 
Into  (dont)  your  brother's  trunk.      33.  Is  your  brother  here^ 
34.  He  is  not  here.    86.  He  is  at  my  brother'a.  or  at  mv 
father's.  ' 

Section  XXXI. 

1.  The  verb  mettre  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  English 
to  pui  en,  in  speaking  of  garments.  Mettre  le  convert,  means 
toUtyiha  dotk,  or  tet  the  tabic : — 

Quel  chapeau  mettes  TOUS?  What  hat  do  you  put  on  t 

Votre  flr^  met  son  habitnolr.        Tour  brother  puts  on  hit  Uabk  coat. 

Le  domestlqnava mettre leoonvert  Thetervant  it goitv  to kiy  the  chth, 

2.  Oter  means  to  take  off,  to  take  away,  to  take  out : — 
Hon  domestique  6te  son  ohapeau.    My  servant  takes  off  his  hoi, 

Otes  oe  UTTe  de  la  table.  Take  away  that  bookfiftm  the  fa&fc. 

ITa-t-onpasdt^IedteerP  Bmee  they  not  taken  enoay  law  dtmmf 


THE  POPCLAK  EDVOATOK. 


:t  U  uicd  before  aaotliei  TCrb,  in  the  mow 

Ir  *ii«  BuliOB  f  Doa  tow  tntVr  ton  ■  ftOMi  MU 


Ji  bb  Ml*  ■■  hiUt  d*  dnp. 


S,  Vonloii  [Sect.  2T.  6]  foUowed  b;  dire  U  ui 
of  fa  (MM  ;— 
Qm  TOln  rou  dlM  r»i*  *>  i«ii»m™  I 

TatNnari|wnttdlBdlnr     ffAot  dtM  mo- tU 


Knum  or  Bxuirua. 


3.  U  I 


rouqad,  ■%. 
rieW, «,  WTiF,  dNpy. 

1.  Le  g6i&>l  N.  met  il  *iiti  uniftrme 
p<rint.  3,  Pourquoi  at  portM  toui  point  TOtre  maiit«>n  nou  f 
4.  I'ki  pau  de  le  giter.  (.  Uettca  too*  voi  Kialian  da  Mtin 
toui  les  matini  >  6.  Je  n*  1m  mete  qoe  le*  dimmachea,  7. 
11  eat  nidi ;  la  domestique  vet  il  la  couTCtt  i  8.  H  na  le  met 
pu  enccrre  ;  il  va  le  meltie  tont-k-llieare.  6.  Le  diner  n'cat 
ilpMprttf  10.  Le  donuitiqae  Au-t-il  le  oouTan?  11.  II 
ne  rate  pu  encore,  il  n'a  paa  le  tenpa  de  I'Otei.  II.  Otei 
TOO!  TOtre  habit  quud  toub  aTei  chand  i  11.  Je  I'ftte  qnand 
j'ai  trop  ohand.  14.  Faitaa  Tooa  bire  on  habit  de  inipi  15. 
Je  faia  fain  no  habit  de  drap  et  un  gilet  de  latin  nob.  tt.  Ne 
&ilc8  Toua  point  Taeeommoder  Toa  pantonftea  de  Talonii )  17. 
Vt  fiitea  Toua  pa«  eraoaer  une  care  i  IB.  Je  (aia  ciemer  une 
|Tan^  csTc.  19.  L'apothicaire  qae  vent  il  dire }  20.  n  leut 
dize  qu'il  a  beaoin  d' argent.  31.  BaTex  ron*  ee  qae  cala  Teul 
diie  i  32.  C«U  lent  due  que  Totre  bit*  eat  fkehc  eootra  toui. 
33.  Aye*  tou  envie  de  mettre  Totie  jo»aU»a.i  21.  J'ai  I'in- 
tention  de  la  mettn,  ear  j'ai  grand  froid.  3d.  Je  nil  I'Stei, 
ear  j'ai  ehand, 

ExianiB  63. 


I.  Do  you  take  off  nmr 
coat,  I  pnt  it  on.    3.  Do  yo 
are  cold  f    t.  When  I  an  cold  I  put  it  on.     (.  J>o«a  your 
little  boy  take  off  hia  ahoei  and  ilMJungi )  [i  31  <4).l    S.  He 


BTcry  day  at 
■ncrdinnet^    _.     ... 
Do  yon  iatasd  to  hftT* 


(audi).    9.  Doea  ahe  take  away  the  thiaga 

lO.  She  takei  away  the  thinn  eTcry  day.    11. 

-     '    i    13.  I  intend  to  tuTC  a 


coat  made.  IS.  lam  gung  to  haTaa  eoU  andiwtndi 
U.  Doaa  your  brother  haTa  hia  boote  uwdad)  li,  Htta 
tham  mended.  IS.  What  doe*  your  aoo  mean)  17.  Hum 
know  what  he  maeni.  18.  la  he  angiy  with  me  or  wiling 
brother?  19.  He  fa  neither  angry  wiik  yon  ma  wutnc 
bcother.  SO.  I>  he  afraid  to  tpoii  hia  coat!  11.  EiaV 
afaud  to  ipoU  iL  12.  Doea  the  draggiit  wiet  ouhj'^ 
He  doee  not  want  mo&ey.  24.  Hai  your  mta  tika  Djtnl 
ftfm  the  table  t  2fi.  She  haa  not  taken  it  my.  ».  *«. 
do  you  take  off  your  ahofat  27.  I  tike  themi*  bK- 
they  hurt  m«  (ttimt).  38,  Do  yon  intsid  to  hnt  t  U« 
hndt}  99.  I  intend  to  haTa  one  built.  SO,  Dm  Uu  i»a 
31.  Ha  doea  not  apoil  it  «.  WtaipA 
.  No  peraon  apoiU  tW.    U.  mtfbll> 


LK880N8  m  GEOMKTBT.— No.  Vtt 
Hatins,  In  Oi  preoediag  liiBon,  giTan  aoBeacOTBtWttcKa 
of  the  appantei  and  InMiuanti  nied  b  wmyini,  n  hM^ 
caed  to  eiidain  more  palticalariy  the  naWe  of  tfcor  itFHf 
'prartke.  Let  ei  begin  with  the  moat  ■mde.-aWjj' 
iDTTCTiucroaa.  ABcnero  MiiatherquLeii*"" 
fieU,  and  of  tha  MW  lApwm 
a  baaa  line  wkhiB  it,  ud  iW  p>F» 
dinlbrt  drawn  lo  it  fruBWeJ*" 
Thi*  *g««  ia  dhidrf  ■»  ««~  f; 
angtn  and  tr>pe«t>ub,u<l|b"'' 
an  Uken  pir^  w  <«4  '*''" 
p™a,dicJar  to  tfce  ba*-to«- *  " 
^  idJrne  -eOed  d  a-Jf( 
•  the  teld  it  ai  fbU^:-"', 
pidcat  or  alathM-ttaff  et  caeh  end  of  the  baia-line  to  be  v*^ 

-leBtantogat  A.meoait-iU.ii'd*" 

.  ■,<»)>(  the  aigbtiof  tbe<M«»: 
te  maMwement  centfuUr  a^'^ 
I  adnnoM,bid,  by  tbi  w  of  i^  °^ 
.  the  baae-ltae  wh««  p«P~i«^ 
be  dnwn  to  it  fcw  the  Mwal  conMra  or  bendi  <><*"fl 
of  tha  field  on  both  lidaa,— tIi.,  I^m  ■>  ■>•<>•  ■^'■"^L, 
ddaiandfrou  >,c,  andfi,  enthe  olber  4di.  ^wp^ 
dieyan  are  to  be  meaaared  U  onoa  by  the  chaia  -f**^- 
pbea  an  foaad,  by  aaing  the  righia  ot  the  OTMt,  tMion  tk  n**^ 
baaaJine  la  naMued.  in  order  to  aaie  dme  and  enmn  ■E<^ , 
aa  ftaaa  wfakh  tfaer  an  M  be  maaeeraJ.  •".■"T^, 
tar  a  tow  triak,bT  Tiewing  bothcDda  ottkit><»^ 
eae  pMT  «  i%Ua,  Mid  Iha  oonan  or  b«di  b  lb*  1M«<VT ' 
ftald,  tbrongk  the  Mkar  pair  of  ^^U  i  for  it  «1U  b>  IbC^ 
•ea  the  cnnanitiei  of  the  baaa-Uoe  a  u4  ■■■°^*°T<?7^ 
aa  «.  to  whioh  the  maeaeniMnt  ta  to  be  made,  or  tbi  pM*  r^ 
tb«n,  nalcaa  the  onct  q>«t  ■*  tf,  of  the  parpoidieBlw  '  '• 
laneaMriagthaaapcTpeDdlcBlaraai,  en>o,  iad/':*„^ 
atda;  and  &■■  f  o,  and<p,  on  the  other;  eneof  tei^*^', 
a  book  to  neord  the  ohaervatloni  la  they  prooeed.  ™"^i 
roogh  iketch  ii  aada  of  the  ftald  a*  it  awra  to  l"^*^  c 
il  ingteited  by  the  ■uaauraaaota.  and  Ibe  "^^l^u 
mufced  OB  the  oormiMmdlag  llnia  drawn  on  the  «»''..„ 


o,^ 

l^. 

I>.M^.Aa. 

Oft^-W 

atatioa  A 

i   B 

fiSO 

A  a         lOlO 

370 

Ao         1770 

from  Ihii  field-book,  the  MKieaary  nnmben  te  '■'"'^l* 
eoBtata  or  ana  of  the  Odd  an  ea^j  fcnad.  end  Ikt  Mf^ 
■»de  in  the  tolloaiqg  manner. 
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Pint,  for  the  araas  on  the  ri^t  of  the  base  line : 
Ist.  For  the  area  of  the  triangle  a  a  i. 
Oifiiet  or  perpendicular  a  t         ^0 
Base  A  a  200 

Doable  area  of  the  triangle  a  a  i      1 06000  prodoct 
2nd.  For  the  area  of  the  trapeioid  am  e. 


Offiet  or  parallel  tide  a  i 
Oilaet  or  parallel  aide  e  h 

Sam  of  the  parallel  aides 
Perpendicular  distance  a  c 


530 
700 

1230 
6f»0 


615 
738 


Double  area  of  the  trapezoid  aiue  799500  product. 
The  perpendicular  diatanoe  here  a  c  ia  found  by  subtracting  the 
kngth  of  A  a  from  that  of  ac  ;  thus  850— 200=:650. 
3rd.  For  the  area  of  the  trapezoid  euQd, 
OiTaet  or  parallel  dde en  700 

Offset  or  parallel  side  d  o        1020 

Sum  of  the  parallel  sides 
Perpendicular  distance  e  d 


Double  area  of  the  trapezoid  ck  a  d    946000  product 
The  perptndienlar  distance  here  edit  found  by  subtracting  the 
length  of  A  e  from  that  of  a  if ;  thus,  1400-850=550. 

4th.  For  the  area  of  the  trapezoid  d  qw  f. 
Olbet  or  parallel  side  d  o 
Offset  or  parallel  side  /  f 

Sum  of  the  parallel  sidea 
Perpendioular  diatance  d/ 


972 
810 


Double  area  of  the  trapezoid  daw  /  907200  product. 

The  perpendicular  distance  here  <f  /  is  found  by  subtracting  the 
length  of  A  d  from  that  of  a  /;  thus,  1960-1400=560. 
5th.  For  the  area  of  the  triangle/  f  b. 
Offset  or  perpendicular/  f        600 

Base/s        270 

Double  area  of  tiie  triangle  /  f  ■  162000  product. 

The  baae/i,  is  thua  found ;  take  A/from  a  u,  2230— 1960  » 270. 

Double  Aretu  on  the  right  of  the  Base  line. 
Of  the  triangle  a  a  i  106000 

Of  the  trapezium  a  i  b  e  799500 
Of  the  trapezium  eu  q  d  946000 
Of  the  trapezium  daw/  907200 
Of  the  triangle/ F  b  162000 

Sum  of  these  double  areas        2920700 
Next,  for  the  areaa  on  the  left  of  the  base  line  : — 

1st.  For  the  area  of  the  triangle  a  d  b* 
Offset  or  perpendicular  b  b       530 

Base  Ab      210 

53 
106 

Double  area  of  the  triangle  a  6  b     111300  product. 

2nd.  For  the  area  of  the  trapezoid  b  b  c  ff» 
Offset  or  parallel  side  6  b       530 
Offset  or  parallel  aide  f  c        560 

Sum  of  the  parallel  sides      1090 
Perpendicular  <^'TtanOT  b  g       800 

Double  area  of  the  trapezoid  6  b  6  ^     872000  product. 
Here  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  distance  5  ^  is  found  by  sub- 
tracting the  length  of  a  6  from  that  of  h.g\  thus,  1010— 210c=:800. 
3rd.  For  the  areu  of  the  trapezoid  ^  o  d  e. 
Offiwt  or  parallel  side  g  c        560 
OiTset  or  parallel  aide  e  d       370 

Sum  of  the  parallel  sides        930 
Perpendicular  distance  g  e       760 


Here  the  perpendicular  distance  |r  e  is  found  by  subtracting  the 
length  of  A  ^  from  that  of  a  e:  thus,  1770—1010- 760. 

4th.  For  the  area  of  the  triangle  d  e  b. 
Offset,  or  perpendicular  e  d       370 

Base  es      460 

2S~ 

148 

Double  area  of  the  triangle  d  e  b     170200  product. 
The  base  «  b  is  found  by  taking  a  e from  a  b  ;  thus  2230— 1770  ■»  460. 
Double  areas  o»  the  Ifft  qfthe  base  line. 
Of  the  triangle  a  6  b  1 1 1300 

Of  the  trapezoid  bucg  872000 
Of  the  trapezoid  ^  c  d  e  706800 
Of  the  triangle  d  e  b  170200 

Sum  of  these  double  areas 

Sum  of  double  areas  on  the  right 
Sum  of  double  areas  on  the  left 

Sum  of  double  areas  in  all 

2)  4781000 

Area  of  the  field 


1860300 


2920700 
1860300 

4781000 


2390500  square  links. 

Now  as  a  s<iuare  chain  is  10000  square  links;  for  100xlOO« 
10000.  And  as  10  squares  make  an  acre ;  it  is  plain  that  100006 
square  links  make  an  acre.  Hence,  the  following  simple  operation 
for  converting  the  square  links  into  acres,  roods,  poles,  &c. 

Acres    23^90500 
4 

Roods    3^62000 
40 


Poles     24^80000 
30i 

2400000 
20000 


Doable  area  of  the  trapezoid^  c  d  e  706800  product 


Square  yards    24^20000 
Area  of  the  field  abcdbfui,  23  ac,  3  ro.,  24  po.,  24  sq.  yds. 


LESSONS  IN  LATIN.— No.  XIV. 
By  JoRir  R.  Bba&d,  D,D. 

THE  LATIN  VERB. 

In  form,  the  Latin  yerbhaa  two  chief  dlTisions—l,  active;  2, 
passive,  Thua  laudo  is  Ipraise,  in  the  actiTe  voice,  and  laudor, 
/  am  praised,  in  the  passiTe  voice.  There  are  some  verbs  which, 
though  passive  in  form,  are  active  in  signification ;  as,  hortor,  1 
encourage.  The  ending  in  r  shows  that  hortor  is  of  the  passive 
form.  This  form,  the  verb,  so  to  say,  lava  down,  or  lays  aside, 
and  hence  it  ia  called  depionent  (from  de,  dawn,  and  pono,  / 
put).  Deponent  verbs,  tiien,  are  words  which,  disregarding 
the  claims  of  their  form,  have  an  active  import,  just  as  if  they 
were  active  in  form.  As  these  verbs  have  an  octiye  meaning, 
their  past  participle  has  an  active  meaning ;  e.  g.— hortatus,  the 
past  participle  of  hortor,  is  not  being  encouraged,  but  having 
encouraged.  This  past  participle  joins  with  parts  of  the  verb 
sum  /  am,  to  form  the  perfect  tense ;  thus,  hortatus  sum, 
means  /  hisve  encouraged.  There  are  deponent  verbs  in  all  four 
conjugations. 

inie  tenses  of  the  verb  in  Latin  are  pretty  much  the  same  aa 
in  other  languages.  Thus  we  have  pbbsbnt,  amo,  /  love,  or  I 
am  loving  ;  xiipbbfbct,  amabam,  /  iMt  loving,  otidid  love  ;  pbb- 
FECT,  amavi,  I  loved,  or  /  have  loved;  TLVVjouFMCt,  amaveram, 
J  had  loved;  fibst  futubb,  amabo,  i  shaU  or  iviU  love;  sboond 
FT7TUBB,  amavero,  IshaUhave  loved. 

The  preeent  tense  denotes  either  an  action  continued  in  the 
present  time,  or  an  habitual  action.  The  iwip^eet  tenee  denotes 
an  action  continued  in  past  time.  The  per/eet  tense  has  two 
meanings ;  first,  it  signines  an  action  done  and  completed  in 
past  time  indefinitely,  and  from  the  period  in  past  time  being 
indefinite  or  undefined,  it  is  called  an  aorist,  or  is  said  to  have 
an  aoriet  import ;  (aorist  is  a  Greek  irord,  denotes  a  tense  of  . 
the  Greek  verb,  and  signifies  md^/lnedt  or  mdetetmmaU ;)  in  the 
second  place,  the  per/eet  tense  indicates  an  action  which,  in 
itielfy  or  in  its  consequences,  continues  from  ihe  past  to  the 
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pretent,  being  fOBewhat  Ibe  tame  m  oor  phrase  Ikm>$  dimdi 
that  is,  I  haye  Ju$i  dined ;  in  contradistinetiun  to  the  aorist 
/  dmed ;  that  10,  fstUri^^,  or  some  time  in  the  past. 

The  Latin  has  three  moods,  the  mdicatwt,  or  the  mood  of 
reality,  the  mood  of  simple  statement ;  the  tuljfunctivet  or  mood 
of  dependence ;  the  imperative^  or  mood  of  command.  Mood 
is  a  Latin  word  (modus),  signifying  meaeure  or  manner.  It  is 
found  in  the  French  term  modet  sometimes  used  in  English. 
The  term  meod^  therefore,  denotes  the  modes  or  manners  in 
whiok  a  statement  is  made.  All  propositions  may  be  redueed 
to  two  general  classes ;  they  are  either  independemt  or  depend- 
ent. The  independent  are  in  the  indicaHte  mood  ;  that  is,  the 
mood  which  simply  indicates  or  points  out.  The  dependent 
are  in  the  eiU^^tmeiiife,  The  word  subjunctive  (Latin,  sub,  under 
or  to,  and  jungo,  I  Join)  signilies  that  whieh  ie  eub^ned;  that 
which  is  connected  in  the  way  of  dependence.  The  subjunc- 
tive  mood,  conBcquently,  is  the  mood  which  is  dependent  on 
the  indicative  The  imperative  mood,  though  differmg  in  form 
from  tho  other  two,  may  logically  be  considered  as  a  subdi- 
vision under  the  eubjuneiive.  How  closely  the  subjunctive  and 
the  imperative  are  allied,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
junctive is  often  used  for  the  imperative  ;  it  ia  so  used  when  a 
Kind  of  softened  command  is  desired.  In  the  older  Latin  gram- 
mars, you  will  find  the  potential  mood,  and  even  the  optative 
mood ;  but  these  are  mere  figments ;  they  have  no  correspond- 
ing reality  in  the  language.  Another  form  of  the  verb  has  a 
better  claim  to  be  termed  a  mood ;  I  allude  to  what  is  called 
the  injinitive,  as  legfire,  to  read.  This,  however,,  might  probably 
be  move  rightly  described  as  the  verb  in  its  abstract  form.  If, 
however,  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  mood,  then  we.  must  say 
that  the  Latins  have  four  moods,  the  indicative t  the  eu^pmetive, 
the  imperative,  and  the  injinitive.  The  injinitive,  however,  must 
stand  m  the  class  of  dependent  modes  of  utterance,  since  it 
makc8  no  sense  unless  when  joined  to  a  verb  in  another  mood. 
Thus,  vult  legcrc,  he  wiehee  to  read.  Here  legere  has  meaning 
by  being  united  with  vult.  Vult  is  said  to  be  ajinite  word,  as 
legere  id  &aid  to  be  an  in/iuitive  ;  Jiniteand  m/fnt/ive  are  the  op- 
positeA  of  each  other.  The  two  words  come  from  the  same 
Latin  word  finis,  end  or  limit  i  the  former,  therefore,  means  the 
Kmited,  t.hc  latter  having  the  prefix,  in,  not,  means  ^e  wi- 
hmited;  that  is,  the  dejlnite  and  the  itidefiniie  mood. 

Another  form  in  which  the  verb  appears  is  the  participle.  In 
Latin  there  are  four  participles  ;  1,  tne  aetive  ending  in  fts,  as 
amaus,  levin ff ;  2,  the  pateive  ending  in  tue,  as  amatus,  loved; 
3,  the  future  ending  in  rue,  as  amatdrus,  about  to '  love ;  and  4, 
the  corrL-M^onding  paeeive  participle  which  ends  in  due,  as 
am  and  us,  to  be  loved, — that  is,  he  wlk)  ought  to  be  loved.  The  usages 
connected  with  these  participles  will  be  set  forth  herei^ter. 
The  Latins  have  no  active  participle  of  past  time,  they  cannot  by 
means  of  a  participle  say  having  loved.  But  the  past  participles 
of  their  deponent  verbs  have  an  active  signification,  since  Uie 
yerbs  themselves  have  an  active  signification ;  thus,  hortatus 
means  having  eefhorted^ 

Connected  in  form  with  the  passive  participle  in  dm,  is  what 
in  Latin  is  called  the  gerund,  as,  amandum,  which  wears  the 
appearance  of  being  the  neuter  singular  of  the  participle 
amandus.  The  gerund  exists  in  the  nominatiy6  as  amandum, 
in  the  genitive  as  amandi,  and  in  tlie  dative  and  ablative  as 
ainando.  It  is  not  essy  to  set  forth  the  distinctive  meaning  of 
the  gerund  in  one  English  term.  Its  proper  and  full  force 
mtiftt  be  learnt  in  reading  Latin  prose.  I  place  before  you  a 
few  inhtunces  of  its  use. 

Gerund. 

Scribendam  est,  one  muet  vrite 

ScrllMmdi  ars,  theartqf  writing 

Soribcndo  aptus  est,    As  if  ready  at  wHUng 
later  scribendam,       during  writing 
Scribcndo  exerceor,     /  am  exetvieed  in  wi  itmg 

Hence,  you  see  that  the  gerund  denotes  under  certain  circum- 
stances the  whole  act  implied  in  the  verb,  as  here  the  act  of 
writing.  Yet  is  it  nearly  connected  in  meaning  as  in  form  with 
participles.  Similar  indeed  is  the  case  with  our  word  writing ; 
and  generally  our  active  participles  in  tii^,  besides  having  a 
participial  force,  assume  now  a  verbal,  and  now  a  eubetantive 
force ;  a  verbal,  as,  inwriting  the  letter,  sag,  i^c,, — that  is,  while  you 
write,  or  vthen  you  write  \  a  substantive  force,  as,  ^  writing  ia 
bad, 

A»  ia  imai  the  gtrmd^  lO  idio  the  iHpwf  »  peculiar  to  the 


Latin  tongue.  There  are  two  eupinee,  one  ending  in  urn,  as 
amatum,  in  order  to  love ;  the  other  ending  in  11,  as  amatn,  tv 
love,  or  to  ba  loved  imthe  former  is  ealled  the  Jlret;  the  latter, 
the  eeeond.  The  former  is  used  after  Terbs  of  motion ;  the 
latter  is  used  after  certain  adjectires ;  thus : 

BuFiKca. 

1st.        YsbIo  rogitom,    I  come  in  order  Is  osl; 

9nd.       Jueonda  audita,  Pleaeant  to  hear  ortofte  heard 

You  may  see  here  an  iUoatrmtionof  the  propriety  of  my  ques- 
tioning whether  the  inJIentive  should  be  designated  a  mood. 
If  it  is  a  mood,  is  not  the  eupine  equally  a  mood }  And  if  you 
admit  the  claims  of  the  eupiete,  can  you  deny  the  claims  of  the 
gerund}  But  if  the  gerund  is  a  mood,  equally  is  the  participle 
a  mood.  Properly  there  can  be  no  mode  or  manner  of  utter- 
ance where  there  is  not  a  complete  utterance ;  that  is  to  say, 
moods  imply  propositions,  without  a  proposition  there  is  no 
mood.  If  so  the  iii\fieiitim  can  be  called  a  mood  only  by  some 
latitude  of  expression. 

These  then  are  the  farms  of  the  verb  which  you  have  to 
understand,  to  recognise,  to  construe,  to  form,  and  to  employ 
in  Latin.    I  will  here  recapitulate  them : — 

Two  YoiCBS. 

1.  Active.  2.  Paesive. 

Deponent  belonging  to  the  passive  in  form  snd  to  the  soUve  in  meaning. 

Six  Tenses. 

1.  Preeent'  9.  Pe9:fM;  8.  /iMp«:M;  «•  PhiptKfeAi  b.  Fkett  FtOnrt. 

6.  Seoond  Future,  at  .^Umps  fini-feeL 

Thkxb  Moods. 
1.  The  Indloative.    2.  The  aukfunctkft,    8.  The  JnycniMM. 

FOUB  OTBER  FomS. 

I.  The  tn/MOve,    3.  The  paeiwlptt.    8.  The  gerund.    4.  The  eupine. 

In  all,  fifteen  varieties  of  expression  enter  into  the  Latin  verb. 
You  are  not  to  suppose  that  eTerjr  Tcrb  has  all  these  forma. 
Even  when  the  Latin  was  a  living  language,  some  verbs,  many 
verbs,  were  defective,  that  is,  lacked  some  of  the  ordinary 
forms.  We,  however,  «re  bound  to  write  the  language  as  we 
find  it  written  in  the  remains  of  Roman  literature,  and  so  are 
restricted  to  forms  whieh  actually  occur  in  extant  Latin  writ- 
ings ;  and  as  poetry  has  its  licences,  so  are  we  obliged,  in  order 
to  be  correct,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  usages  of  the  best 
prose  writers.    In  general,  Oeerv  is  the  model  to  be  followed. 

Verbs  which  have  been  above  described  ss  active,  may  also 
be  called  traneitioe;  that  is,  aetive  in  voice,  and  traiuiiive  in 
import ;  thus,  laudo  puerum,  I  prain  the  boy,  is  a  transitive 
verb,  because  the  action  of  the  verb  passes  over  (trans,  oeines, 
over,  and  eo,  I  go)  to  the  object,  piferum.  As  some  verbs  are 
iramitive,  others  are  intraneitive,  or  iu>t  irae%eitive.  Such  is 
dormio,  I  sleep,  in  which  no  action  passes  over  to  an  object.  In' 
traneitivee  are  sometimes  called  neutere ;  that  is,  neither  active 
nor  passive.  When  they  have  a  passive  form,  they  bear  the 
name  of  neuter  peueivee;  as,  ausus  sum,  /  have  ventured;  gavisus 
sum,  I  have  r^foieed.  Sometimes  a  verb,  in  the  passive  form, 
has  a  reflective  force,  and  may  be  Englished  by  a  neuter  or  in- 
transitive verb ;  as,  moveor,  I  move  myeelf,  or  simply,  I  move. 
A  few  active  forms  have  a  passive  signification  ;  as,  vapulo,  / 
am  beaten ;  veneo,  I  am  sold.  Somewhat  similar  is  fio  (factus 
sum,  fiQXi),  1  become,  I paee  from  one  elate  into  another  ;  lam  made. 

The  tenses  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  ;  thus : 

f     tbe  aetion  inoomplcts     Present 

\     the  action  complete         Perftdt 

TT     PAirrTTiifK  S    the  action  incomplete      ImperfM 

II.  lAOTTiBiB  s     the  action  complete         Pk^terfeot 

the  aetion  inoomplets      Fk^  future 
tbe  action  complste        Second  future 

You  thus  see  that  there  are  three  fbrms  of  complete  actios, 
and  three  of  incomplete : 


I.      Present  time 


III.  Fdtdre  timb 


f\  acTiho,  I  write  at  am  wHtie^ 
IiiooMn.ETE  <  9  scribsbam,  I  did  write  or  woe  wnting 

(a  scribam,  / sfuiU  write  or  shall  be  wrUii^f  Fctuxb 

ri  scripsi, /Aat^tmtten  Pbbfbct 

Complete    •<  3  sciipserami/AodtrrftCm  Fi.uFBXisai 

ts  soripsero,  I  shall  have  written  Secowd  (or 

naTECt) 

The  natural  sequence  of  our  ideas  requires  a  oorresponding 
quence  of  tenses.  We  do  not  in  thought  suddenly  pass  from  the 
present  to  the  past  in  the  same  sentence,  or  in  the  same  mem- 
ber of  A  seateaee*    Coiuequeatly  we  must  aypid  doing  ao  ia  ^bm 
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employment  of  the  tenses.    The  tenses  may  be  divided  into 
pairs, — namely,  nmilar  and  dmimilar ;  e.g. : — 


Sdulab  Tekbbs. 


DnsimLAx  I'mtSBS. 

f  Present 


Imperfect        ^ 
Perfect  preaent     Imperfect 
Plaperfect  Perfect  present 


f  Present  Presen  t 

Present  Perfect  present 

Imperfect  Imperfect 

Imperfect  Pluperfeol 

Now  nmilar  tenses  should  follow  each  other,  and  not  disilmihr 
ones.  That  is,  if  you  use  one  present  use  another ;  if  you 
use  a  present  do  not  let  an  imperfect  immediately  follow. 


Observe,  however,  that  the  present  infinitive  may  come  after  a 
finite  verb  in  the  imperfect  tense,  as  solebat  scribere,  Ae  wa» 
wont  to  write.  The  rule  I  have  now  given  relates  to  what  is 
called  the  consecutio  teraporum,  or  sequence  of  tem^t.  Compare 
ihe  third  Latin-English  exercise,  after  the  conjugation  of  the 
verb  esse. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  present  the  veib  Esse,  to  be,  in 
full.  This  verb  is  sometimes  called  an  auxiliary  verb,  as  by  its 
aid  (auxilium)  parts  of  other  verbs  are  formed.  It  is  also 
called  the  $ftbtta9Uip$  verb,  as  in  its  essence  it  denotes  M$m  or 
mbMtanc$n  ^ 


OONJUOATIOK    07    BsSB^To    Bl. 

ChitfpanB,  amk.  Ad,  me. 


IWPICATEVa. 


Pbesemt. 


f  stun,  Ian 
JS^ffuktr.  -l  ec,  thou  art 
(est,  Me  ie 

rsttmns,  100  are 
PhmU.     -l  eatis,  you  are 
(sunt,  they  are 


BUBiVKCOfM, 


eUn,Imaybe 
•Is,  ^ou  mayeet  be 
sit,  As  may  be 

■imns,  ise  maif  be 
vitif,  ye  may  be 
ttint,  they  may  be 


Jmramntn. 


rSram,  /  woe 
Singtd^.  -l  eras,  thou  watt 
lerat,  he  wae 

Terimus,  we  were 
Jplural,    <  eritis,  ye  were 
(.eranti  they  were 


eeeem,Imtghtbe 
•f  ses,  thou  mfghteet  be 
eeeetthemtghibe 

t8e4me,wemightbe 
ess^tis,  ye  might  be 
•went,  they  might  be 


f 


rftti,  /  hat^  been 
Shgtdar,  -i  fkilsti,  thou  haatbeen 
(.fait,  he  hoe  been 


rfolmns,  we  haee  been 
Phmd,    -i  Metis,  ye  have  been 

(.fn^runt,  they  have  bem 


PXiUrannECT- 1 


rfttSram,  I  had  been 
Singular,  <  fuSraa.  thou  hadst  been 
(  ffnSmt,  he  had  been 

rfueramus;  we  had  beeri 
Phtral.     -l  ftaer&tis,  ye  hnd  been 
(fa&snt,  ^ey  had  Iteen 


ftkrim,  I  may  haoe  been 
ftteiis,  fkou  mayett  hone  been 
ftferit,  he  may  have  been 

tteximxiB,  we  may  hone  been 
f^eriVia^yemayhanebeen 
ftteiint,  they  may  have  been 


sssresto,i«Mott 
ssto,  M  Mm  be 


ssts  or  sst^Cc,  be  ye 
■onto,  ktthembe 


iMmriTivK. 


,iobe 


PABTIOPUi. 


(\^,Ithaabe 
Singular,  -l  eris,  thcu  shalt  be 
lerit,heahaUbe 

{erlmns,  weehaUbe 
viitie,yeehaUbe 
enmt,  they  ehaU  be 


filisaem./m^M  haoe  been 
Aiisses,  thoumigkteet  have  been 
miitet,  hemighkhave  been 

fixiM^mos,  we  mighihavebeen 
folM^tis,  ye  might  have  been 
fiiin^nt,  they  might 


ens,  being    (not 
niisd  in    good 
Latin,  bat  found 
In  thecompoand 
praesenf) 


rftiero,  lehaU  have  been 
Sfngidar,  <  ftteris,  thou  ahaU  have  bem 
lt6arii%  he  OdU  have  been 

{fUtrimufl,  we  ehaU  havebetn 
t6aiitUf  ye  ahatt  have  been 
fAflrint,  they  ahaU  have  betaa 


taine,tohambem 


flitdmm(am,«m) 
to  be  about 
tobe 


Aitdms,  a. 


LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  mSTORY.— No.  V. 

THE  DOGS  OP  TURKEY  AND  OF  THE  COASTS  OP  THE 
POLAR  SEA— THE  SPOTTED  DOG--THE  ORBTHOUND. 

Th£  dogs  of  Constantinople  belong  to  everybody  an4ft  nobody  ( 
the  streets  are  their  homes  ;  their  appearance  is  between  that 
of  a  wolf  and  a  jackal.  Though  exposed  to  a  rigorous  winter 
and  the  casualties  of  a  large  city ;  and  though  actually  littered 
and  reared  in  the  streets,  the  species  is  surprisingly  continued. 
As  the  Turks  throw  the  leavings  of  their  kitchens  out  of  doors, 
tke  sUeets  would  be  very  soon  impassable,  were  it  not  for  the 
•«ttT«Bger-Uke  pxopeasitiM  Qf  the  dogs  and  the  itorkiii  mrititnCL^ 


ooeaftionally  by  Tultursf.  As  they  subsist  entirely  on  charity 
and  what  they  pick  up,  instinct  leads  to  a  remarkable  course; 
for  the  dogs  mvide  the  oity  and  the  suburbs  into  districts,  and 
to  these  they  p&rtinaciously  adhere.  Were  a  dog  found  in  a 
strange  quarter,  he  would  infallibly  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
resident  dogs ;  and  so  well  are  they  aware  of  this,  that  even  a 
bone  of  roast  meat — tempting  as  it  is— will  not  induce  a  dog  to 
follow  a  person  beyond  his  district.  Mr.  Slade,  a  traveller, 
gays, — "We  caressed  for  experiment  one  of  these  animals; 
we  daily  fed  him  tUl  he  became  fat  and  sleek,  and  carried  his 
tail  high,  and  was  no  longer  to  be  recognised  m  his  former 
Belf.^¥itli  his  physical  and  his  mowd  qualities  inproTed^  h» 


V 


THB  POPULAR  BDUCATOR. 


CTUTuluieH,  and  when  hi*  pctrana  approadicd,  «(- 
Ilia  gratitade  bj  licking  then  handi,  yet  he  mmld 
lll*w  them  bejond  an  itDannarj  limit  uthv  way, 
t  would  atop,  wag  hia  tail,  loo«  wiatfuUy  after  them  tUl 
re  out  of  aighc,  and  then  return  to  hit  poal.  Only  com 
iiu  OTeratep  hii 


cate  aignlAoaDtlj  where  hia  master  mtut  dig.  Kor  mllKdT 
without  their  naa  In  anmmtr :  they  loir  ikt  btaii  up '; 
rifera,  and  inatantly  ober  thaii  mMtet'a  role*,  dtliB  ibUli. 
or  in  changing  the  bank  of  the  rirar.  On  hntin^biiai 
they  plunge  into  the  water,  draw  the  taaing-liu  ifta  te 

and   iwiai  iftH  i- 

IwU  to  iht  ofmi 
■hOTc;  ladoiM:* 


rarda,  when  he 
^dhimaclfand 
ily  back." 
Bompanion    of 

all  dimatn, 
I  ialanda  of  the 
lea,  where  tke 
■  on  banuiaa. 

Polar  Sea, 
i*  food  U  fi«h, 
I  a  part  ia  the 
vth  Utiindea, 
1  ha  ia  unac- 


lelaUnda,  the 

made  to  draw 

«*lo*dedwith 

ind  good*,  and  tub  dalviii 

'  eonaideiable 

,  The—  bom  in  winter  enter  on  th«r  training — 
a  perticnlar  art — in  the  following  antnmn,  but  are 
to  umg  Joumeyt  until  the  third  yeu.  Unch  akill  ia 
in  drivinK  and  guiding  them. 

it-trainea  doi      "" 


mil  ika  caaiBaJ: 
go  «u  nw  i» 
atrmglr  itKnto  ^ 
wolf.  ThtjliiiN 
poioted,  TF-]!^ 
noert,  iluip  u^  ? 
ri|iht«an.ndi:i: 
bushy  tail;  ttu^' 
anMoth,  B-i  «»= 
hawtiiiljin':*^ 
colour  it  ™»- 
blafk.bnwfcmii  > 
brown,  "to.  ^ 
mtttd.     IM"^ 


T- 


dj  going 
I,  u  wdl  aa 
7  of  the  tib 
■pand  m  the 
■nd  aagacity 

waya  to  obey 
ir'aTolce,  and 

thur  couia* 
ycomeon  the 

game,  Thia 
I  may  be  sup- 
point  of  great 
,  Sometimci, 
I  teani,uaually 
1    dog*,  wiU 


Lt  •Qcb  times, 
tneaa  of  the 
led  leader  ii 


Uied  aa  leaders,  and  ai  the  quick 


>ft<n  be  obterfrd  eamboUing  aboattluM  tUdrx- 

«L-sof  the  rich.    "Diiiraceis  elegant  tn  ibm;  il<^- 

*  generally  white,  and  narked  with  '  "" 


T«a    OUT'""* 

Thei*   Miti'^ 


hound  net  ^^  " 
three  thoiuW  T*' 

old.    Tli"''*.^ 


aemi-pendnJi^u".  .' 
neck  W  <i"-': 
deep,  thelinb','*: 
and'^gre.UT  f^ 

ooMidenUr  "^-^ 
the  whole  >»»' 
flTtneing  ^.^ 
•legtnee,  ai  f-' 
to  the  «mi»»l  Z- 
(ill  '■ 


rlM*  fftil,  he 
denly    wheel 

t,  try  to  induce  his  companiona  to  follow  him.  In 
;  in  dark  nighta,  or  when  the  Tut  plain  is  veiled  with 
kble  mist,  and  eren  in  storms  and  snow  tempeiis,  the 
er,  if  be  has  erer  been  in  thia  plain,  and  haa  stopped 
with  hii  master,  will  be  ture  to  reach  the  pUce 
it  ia,  and  if  boried  in  the  snow,  wiU  atop  and  Indi- 


prominent  ""  " 
Wthapowit^f 
iiotbein«w«««l 

^  the  reeiHtatifl  "'^ 

are  notuually  free.  English  greyhoonds  hate  ^t;., 
to  run  eight  miles  in  twelre  minntta  time,  not  isclix'^^ 
Tuieiy  of  turns  and  doublings,  neoMaarily  cli«^^ 
Telocity  and  increasing  the  eiertian,  while  the  ■>"*  ^ 
has  been  punned,  has  then  dt<^>ped  dead.  Inothtrin)'^^ 
two  greybmnd*  and  the  hare  haye  bcea  (bund  ij^ 


LESSONS  IN  GERMAN. 


together.    Tba  principal  difiereaces  between  Uie  Otecian  ind 

the  EngUih  p«f  hound  mre  that  the  fornter  ii  not  lo  large,  the 

muEile  ii   not  ao  pointed,'  and  the  Umbs  are  not  ao  finely 

formed. 
C)re  jbonnda  appear  lo  have  changed  the  nature  of  their  hair, 

■rconUng  to  the  cli- 
mate they    origin  ally 

inhabited.     The  Roa- 

lian  and  Tartar  hare 

long  and  ahaggy  hair  j 

ihe  hair  ia   rough  In 

Syria,   Oermany,  and 

Hungary;   it  ii  Billy 

in  the  Beccan,  Penia, 

Natalia,  and  Greece ;    ; 

aiidanoothinaoutbem   = 

India,  Arabia,  Egypt, 

the  Oreek  ialanda,  and 

nonthem  and  weatem 

Europe.  laRonmeUa,  -i 

IheTutkahaTB  abreed  I 

with  smooth  hair,  but  = 

ivith  long-haired  ean,    '■ 

like  thoae  of  aipaniel. 

liut  in  the  weat,  the 

nmooth  coat  ia  the  re- 

Bult    of  importation;  j 

lor  the   native    race*  % 
'■   were  rugged,  until  the  J 
.   French  kinga,  down  to 
.   Iiouis  XV.,  began  to 

introduce    the    more 
;  graceful   breeds   from 

Uonslantinople,  Crete,  . , __ 

,  and  even  from  Alex-  "" 

I       Very  conaiderable  difftrencea  have  urpeared  even  in  the 
United  Kingdom.     According  to  Mr.  Blaine,  "  Scotland,  a 

northern  locality,  haa  long  been  celebrated  for  itaneyhoimda, 
which  are  known  to  be  large  and  wiry-coated.  They  are  pro- 
'  bably  types  of  the  early  Celtic  greThounds,  which,  yielding  to 
the  influencM  of  a  colder  oUmate  than  ther  came  from,  became 
coated  with  a  tlUck  and  wiry  hair.  In  Ireland,  aa  being  milder 
in  ita  climate,  the  &ame  expanded  in  bulk,  and  the  coat, 
although  not  altogether,  was  yet  leaa  criaped  and  wiry.  In 
both  localities,  there  being  at  that  time  boars,  wolves,  and  even 
bears,  powerful  dogs  were  required.  In  England  these  wild 
bcBBta  were  more  early  exterminated,  and  consequently  the 
BBme  kind  of  dog  waa  not  retained,  but,  on  the  contrary,  waa 
by  culture  made  finer  in  coat,  and  of  greater  beauty  in  form. 
Defore  we  piss  on  the  question  should  be  noticed,— 


This  dog,  in  former  time*,  waa  probably  allied  to,  or  connected 
with,  the  Iriah  greyhound.  It  hniitea  entirely  by  ^ht ;  and 
if  the  deer  waa  lost,  and  then  r^oined  his  companions,  the 
dog  unerringly  selected  him  from  all  the  herd. ..  No  dog  of  this 
quality  is,  at  present,  known  in  Europe. 

The  greyhound  has  been  charged  with  wanting  attachment, 
so  commonly  discoverable  in  other  dogs,  but  circumstoncct 
liave,  probably,  been  wanting  to  awaken  and  sustain  it.  This 
Bccortu  with  the  statement  of  the  younger  Xenophon: — "I 
have  myself  bred  up  a  swift,  bard-working,  couiageous, 
■ound-fooied  dog.  He  ii  most  gentle  and  kindly  affectioned ; 
»nd  never  before  had  I  any  such  a  dog  for  myself,  or  my 
&icnd,  or  my  follow-sportsman.  When  he  is  not  ooiually  en- 
gaged in  courting,  he  ia  never  aw>T  &om  me.  On  his  return 
he  tuns  before  me,  often  looking  back  to  see  whether  I  had 
turned  out  of  the  road,  and  as  aoon  aa  he  again  catches  sight 
of  tap,  showing  symptoms  of  ^y,  and  once  more  trotting 
away  before  me.  U  a  abort  time  only  haa  pissed  since  he  haa 
Been  me  or  my  friend,  he  jumpa  up  repeatedly  by  way  of  salu- 
tation, and  barks  with  joy  aa  a  greetmg  to  ua.  He  haa  also 
many  different  sorts  of  speech,  and  such  aa  I  never  heard  from 
■ny  other  dog.  Now,  really,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  chronicle  the  name  of  thia  dog,  or  to  let  poaterity 
know  that  Xenophoaj  the  Athenian,  had  a  greyhound,  called 


Hormtf,  poaaessed  of  the  greatest  speed,  and  intelligence  and 
fidelity,  and  excellent  in  eyery  point." 
j      The  tloTj  of  Qelert  ia  deeply  aSeeting.    Llewellyn  waa  at 
the  chase  of  hart  and  hare,  but  it  was  little  enjoyed,  and  scant 
I  and  small  was  the  booty  from  the  absence  of 

"TtB  flower  ef  all  tail 

nwtr 
Betuming  home,  Oe- 
lert  bounded  to  meet 
his  lord,  bnt  his  lips 
and  fangs  ran  blood, 
and  for  Uewellyn 
there  WM  a  fearful 
sight  :— 

"  O'ntom'd    Ida  InAafs    , 
bed,  hi  (bund 
The  blood-iiainsd  so. 

And  all  iroDnd  tlM  walU 
and  cronnd 
With  nonit  blood  be 

He  oall'd  hla  chUd— DO 
vstoermlitd; 
He  Muefa'd— with  ttr 


And  to  thehUt.Ut  vtnge- 
Ha  plDaged  In  Oelert'i 


ArooBid  br  GMerfi  djlng  ysll. 

Soma  ilumbirer  wiksnM  al|h : 
What  words  the  parsot's  Joy  oaa  tall, 

To  bear  bis  In^tt  cry  1 
Ooocml'd  beoaalb  a  manned  basp, 

Hla  hanlad  aeaieli  bad  mtai'd. 
All  glowing  from  bis  roay  sleep, 

HlPcbeinbboyheUu'dl 
Nor  scratch  had  ht,  nor  hann,  nw  dreid— 

T.ay.agraat  wolf,  all  ton  aad  dead-~ 

Tremendtnu  sUll  In  dHlb  1 
Ah  I  what  was  then  Llewellyn's  pabi  I 

For  now  tbe  trath  wu  clear : 

Tha  galtsnt  homid  tliB  wolf  bad  slain, 
To  un  LleHtlljo'i  heir.' 


LESSONS    IN  GERMAN.— No.  V 

SsoTiair  XII. 
Adjkctives  denoting  the  material  of  which  a  thing  is  made, 
arc  formed  by  suffixing  to  nouns  the  letters  n,  (n,  or  nn,  Ex. : 
it6tt,  laav  (leather,  leathern) ;  eolb,  sdIMd  Cgold,  goldeo) )  991(1, 
t!(imi  (lead,  leaden),  lie.  If  the  root  vowel  be  a,  c,  or  u,  it  ii 
frequently  changed  to  its  corresponding  Umlout.  Ex. ;  Oliil 
gllfcni  (glaas;  made  of  glau) ;  4b<j.  tilltcn  (wood,  wooden). 
{See  Sect.  2.  12,  u,  Ac.) 

EXBMCIiB  13. 
Sttfn.m. cap, beaker;  St^,  m.  cook  ; 
iBIcina,  leaden ;  JtupfEin.  copper; 

JBIci^^,  n.  pencil ;       Snomum,  marble  g 
Cifcm,  iron ;  -  3R«n,  my ; 

fat.  n.  barrel,  cask ;   miit^tc.  m.  mortar ; 
gliifia,  diligent ;  Cfcfl,  n.  fruit ; 

4il)mi,  wooden ;         CWmcffn,  n.  fruit- 
Jtcffct,!!!.  keltic,  boileri     knife;  nor. 

3^1  filtrnirt  »6fitl  ifl  fi^n   unt    Your  lilver  spoon  ia  bcautlh], 
nrin  (ifmirt  Sitfftr  iD  F4inT  and  my  iron  knife  ia  heavy. 

Xiitfti  Atinmu  Iir4  ift  f4>M>'  TbU  ilpoe  table  ia  hcny. 


Hrif,  ripe ; 
Cilbent,  silver ; 
aSn'lmt^in.takiland: 
XiF4,  ni.  table ; 
Xiffln^  m.  joiner ; 
^ta,  m.  coulin ; 
iDAcr — BH^  neither — 


THB  POPULAB  BDUCATOB. 


SM  <<i«n  M  HiKM  i#  cfot  fl0ft>'    Hie  life  of  the  dilldU  a  golden 

vet  2sa«m.  dream. 

3fl  tti^t  cin  t^tnH  B^ff  Uaux^  '    la  not  an  iron  ihip  duhible  ? 

1.  i^oftoi  «ic  mnn  mfd  Obfl«  2  9tctn.  ti^^abc  3^t  fUbcme<  £)Sfi« 
Buffer,  unt  3|t  oUcr  dituni,  bet  Seller,  ^at  ta<  rcife  0(fi.  8.  •Gobm 
Sic  mctnoi  ftOtnMi  Stctflifi?  4.  mein,  bcc  gate  8e^  |at  iftt.  5. 
ll^UxaUt  Sto^  mctncn  ^olacmcn  Stfi^  ?  6.  9lrtit,  bcc  Sj^Ict  ^ot  i^n, 
ober  brt  Rs^  ^ot  nndt  morawnun  Stfc^.  7.  ^at  cr  oai^  cia  ^oI|<(nel 
9aP  ?  8.  3a,  nnb  t^cc  (Icififlc  ek|«cv  |«t  cin  f($»«cl  Mcicrncf  Xintciu 
fof.  9.  ^ot  cr  aiu^  daca  fUBomot  Ocffcr?  10.  3a,  unb  cr  ^  mti^ 
ciaca  fa^cmca  Kiffd  sab  ciaca  cifcmea  ffUcfrr.  11.  ^a(cn  €Kc  ba« 
acac  9Rcffcr  niciaci  iaagca  9(cutibci  ?  12.  9Mn,  \^  l^abc  cia  ncacf  (Rcf* 
fcr  «oa  bcm  gutcn  itoafmaanc.  18.  <6at  bicfcr  fUif^t  Ck^ilTcr  bof  gutc 
Sa4f  b<f  altcn  ffnunbcl,  obrr  ben  fUBcmcn  aBIcifUfit  fcinci  guUn  SIcUcH? 
14.  ffr  ^  kMbcc  cia  gutcf  f8ti^,  no^  cincn  filtomcn  a9(cifNft  —  ct  l^at 
aat  ciaca  $((|cnten  !B(rtfKft.  15.  SBo  id  bcc  fu^cntc  iTcffd  bc«  Sto^  ? 
16.  Dcr  armc  SRonn  tfoi  nur  cincn  cifcmcn  Stt^tl. 

fU  flttcrncn 

1.  Hat  she  tay  ripe  fruit.     2.  The  old  eook  haa  my  silyer 

Bcud  Jtaafnaan 

pencil.    8.  Hat  he  alio  a  new  knife  i    4.  The  good  merchant 

dafa  9«Ibcn«l 

haa  an  old  marble  table.    5.  He  haa  neither  a  golden  fruit- 

fUWcnca  S>n9hmmtt     cine  Beit 

knife  nor  a   tUyer  cup.    6.    Summer    it  a  golden  time.    7. 

eifetnen 
The  diligent  Joiner  haa  the  iron  kettle  of  the  cook. 

Qoaarioira.  1.  How  are  adjectives,  denoting  the  material  of 
which  a  thing  ia  made»  formed  ?  2.  Can  you  give  an  example 
of  auch  an  adjectire  ending  in  n .'  3.  In  en  ?  4.  In  em  ?  5. 
When  do  changes  in  the  radical  Towel  occur  ? 

Sboteon  XIII. 

THB  riMIKUfB    OBITDZIt. 

The  articles  in  the  feminine  singular  are  declined  thus : 

9Um.  ble^  the ;  (biefe)  elne,  a ;  (meine) 

9tn.  bcr,  of  the  ;  (blcfet)  ciner,  of  a ;  (ntciner). 

IDot.  bcr,  to  or  for  the ;  (biefer)  einer,  to  or  for  a ;  (meiner). 

tec.  bic,  the.  (biefe)  eine,  a.  (meine). 

The  pupil  having  now  had  in  due  course  all  the  forms  of  the 
article  in  the  singular,  may  note,  that  like  bicfcr  (which  differs 
from  the  definite  article  only  in  having  e  I  instead  of  a  €,  in  the 
nom.  aud  ace.  neuter,  Sect.  7),  are  declined  all  the  words  in 
list  II.,  .Sect.  10  I  and  that  like  e  i  n,  are  inflected  all  those  in  tiie 
list,  cin,  tiiein,  fein,  &c.,  Sect.  11. 

ienUnine  nouns  are  in  the  imgular  indeclinable;  as,  nom. 
ble  f^eibe  (the  silk),  gen.  bcr  ®eibe,  dat.  bet  <Seibc,  ace.  bie  ®eibe. 

The  acUective  in  the.;^<filiie  ita^far  has  two  forms.  When 
it  stands  alone,  or  unafi<ected  by  a  preceding  word  ($  29),  the 
nominative  and  accusative  end  in  t,  the  genitive  and  dative  in  er. 
It  is  then  said  to  be  of 

THB   OLD  DBCLBNSIOIC. 


9lom.  9ut-e,  good ; 
0>en.    <9ut-er,  of  good ; 
S>at.    (But-er,  to  or  for  good ; 
tec.     ®ut-e,  good ; 


rot^-e,  red  i 
rot^.er,  of  red ; 
fot^-cr,  to  or  for  red  i 
tot^-c,  red. 


When  preceded  by  either  of  the  articles,  or  by  any  one  of 
At  a4iecttve  pronouns  (see  lists  Sect  10  and  11),  the  acyeelive 
terminates  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  as  in  the  Old 
dedenaion,  but  in  the  genitive  and  dative  in  the  letters  ea. 
Tlius: 

9lm.  bie  gut-e,  the  good  ;  meine  alt-e,  my  old. 

©en.    bet  flut-cn,  of  the  good ;  meiner  alt-en,  of  my  old. 

5)ot.    ber  gnt-en,  to  or  for  the  good ;  meinrc  alt-en,  to  my  old. 

tec.     bie  gut-e,  the  good ;  meine  alt.e,  my  old  t 

Jm  The  personal  pronoun  e  ( c  ($fou)  is  always  written  with  a 
eapital  Initial,  whUe  fie  (Me  or  her)  is  only  thus  written  at  the 
MgiudBg  of  %  wnteate.    Hence  ia  wHf%i  no  ambinSty  etn 


ariae.  Ex.:  Sc^fc^e  €(te,  I  seeyen)  i4fc|cfis,  Iseeiker.  When 
f  i  c  is  used  in  the  nominative,  the  form  of  the  werb  determines 
the  person.  Ex.:  ®ic  fel^en  \^n,'yim  eee  him  i  @ic  ftc^t 
i^n,  she  eeea  him.  Whether,  however,  @  i  c  (when  in  the  accusa- 
tive) stands  for  you  or  her,  can  only  lie  determined  by  the  con- 
text The  orthography  of  the  possessive  pronouns  3^t  (year) 
andi^t  (Acr)  is,  also,  identical,  and,  in  speaking,  ia  liable  to 
equal  ambiguity.  Thus,  3|c  iBai^  ift  gtsf,  may  signify,  foar 
book  is  large,  or  her  book  ia  large ;  and  3^  |abc  iffc  fbii^  may 
mean,  I  have  your  book,  or  I  have  her  book.  The  significations 
of  f  i  c  in  the  accusative,  and  of  i  ^  r  in  all  the  eases,  mut  of 
course,  when  spoken,  be  determined  by  the  eonne^n.  (See 
Declension,  Sect.  18.) 

ExaaciSB  13. 

tmcriea,  ».  America  {  OUfctn,  glass ;  C(<9M^i/  sister } 

SiMiot^,  /.  library  {  Oolben,  golden ;  €Mbc/.  dik ; 

aSriOc,/  spectacles ;   3(r,  her ;  (See  I.)       9he,  she ;  it ; 
^9Mttf>  lady ;  itcin,  no,  not  any ;      Xante,/,  aunt ; 

S)ie,  the ;  Jtctte,/.  chain ;  U^,/  watch,  dock ; 

Sebct,/.  pen  \  Hm^,f.  lamp ;  U^taf^  f,  watdi- 

9ein,fine{  8ctnn;anb,/.  Hnens  pocket 

9r«n{tci(9,  n.  France ;  Sfluitet,/.  mother ; 
SrAulcin,  n.  miaa,      C)>etngkf,  n.  opera- 
young  lady ;  glass ; 
9rcunbin,/ friend ;  S 10  Ckficete;/  scissors } 

IDer  IBtabct  fat   bol    Oa^    bee  The  brother  haa  the  book  of 

6(^n»cfiet.  the  aister. 

<t)et  fBattc  gicH  bet   %o^  cin  The  father  gives  the  daughter 

Bu^.  a  book. 

^ct  ^  nciaet  fRatttt  ifl  f^dn.  The  hat  of  my  mother  ia  beau- 
tiful. 

SBo  ifl  bie    U|t    3^tet   ttAuIein  Where  is  yowr  cousin's  watch  f 

SouflBC  ? 

flic  ijl  in  bcc  4^anb  iftet  Sflutttv.  It  is  in  il«r  mother's  hand. 

1 .  3fl  bie  funge  Ck^Mcflct  bicfet  (nngcn  S>amc in  iDeutfililaab  ?  2.  SHein, 
iU  ifl  in  ffranfrei^,  after  ift  Smbet  i|t  in  tmetica.  8.  9Do  ifl  meine  neue 
golbettc  9cbct  ?  4.  3^tc  lunge  Sccttabia,  9tAuUin  @.,  fat  jte  (Sect.  18. 
III.)  ft.  ^et  3^vc  SRattit  bit  fit^ac  6cibc  3^  S:ante?  6.  3a  unb 
an^biefc^dnc  feiac  (cintoMinb.  7'  ffis  ifl  3^  gotbeac  etiOTe  ?  8  3^ 
f abc  feine  gotbene  SciOe.  9.  ^aUn  %tt  cine  fUbeme,  «ber  cine  golbene 
Uix  ?  10.  3(^  ^aJbt  cine  fUbetnc  Ufr.  11.  3^  jie  eine  gute  U^x  ?  12. 
3s,  abet  fte  ifl  ni^t  fcf r  f(f  on.  18.  Iffis  ifl  3f  re  U|r  ?  14.  eie  ijl  ia 
meinetU^af^.  15.  ^  3^  C^tvcflrt  cine  golbcac  Uf r  9  16.  3a. 
unb  fie  ^  att(|  eine  fn^onc  golbene  Jtette.  17-  tDo  i^  meiac  ncue  C^^^ecre  ? 
18.  3(9  ^U  fie,  abet  fie  ifl  ni^t  fe]^  f^ocf.  19.  Bo  ifl  3^  e^^flct? 
20.  eie  i^  bei  bet  (Sect  17.  III.)  9Rttttct  in  bet  Sibltotfef.  21.  SBo 
ifl  meine  gtAfcrac  £am)»c?  22.  ^  ^  fie.  28.  SBct  fiat  mcia  a<ac« 
C|)emg(a«  ?    24.  3^  fabe  d  unb  3f tc  ncue  StiOe. 

1.  The  mother  of  this  lady  la  in  France.    3.  Has  tha  beatt- 

tiAd  daughter  of  the  good  aunt  a  golden  watch }    S.   My 

dQigent  brother  haa  neither  a  golden  watch  nor  a  good  opera- 

leinc  aver  acae 

glass.    4.  My  good  aiater  has  no  fine  linen,  but  she  haa  a  new 

wit   ber  td 

glass  lamp.    5.  Hy  cousin  with  the  golden  apeetadeB  ia  wiA 
mcuicm 
my  beautlAil  brother  in  the  library. 

QuBBTioNa.  1.  What  is  the  characteriatic  tenninalioa  of 
adjective  pronouna  in  the  ysoinNae  nominative?  8.  According 
to  what  two  forms  of  declension  are  femhume  a4jectivea  in* 
fleeted  ?  3.  Which  eeeee  of  the  two  declensions  are  alike  ?  4. 
What  is  said  of  feminine  nouna  in  the  empular  T  6.  How  ia 
6  i  c  (you)  always  written  ?  6.  When  is  f  i  c  (she  or  her)  written 
with  a  capital  letter  .>  7.  How  can  Cie  be  diatinguiabed  from 
fie  in  the  nominative,  when  epoken  f  8.  How  when  In  tlie  aeca- 
sative  ?  9.  How  is  3ft  iywMr)  in  wriUnkg  to  be  diatiagitiiafacd 
from  ifr  {her)  ?  10.  How  is  fie  in  the  aocoiatiTe  a&d  ifr  te  all 
itaeaaei  lolbe  diatingaiahed  when  90;^/ 
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BIOGRAPHY.— No.  IV. 

JAMES  FERGUSON. 

Onb  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  Belf-culture  pre- 
sented to  UB  in  the  annals  of  biography,  is  that  of  James  Fergu- 
son, who  was  born  in  the  year  1710,  a  few  miles  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Keith,  in  BanfBdiire,  Scotland.  It  was  the  practice  of 
his  father,  who  was  merely  a  day  labourer,  to  teach  his  children 
to  read  and  write,  as  they  successlyel^  reached  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  proper  age.  But  while  he  was  instructing  one 
of  his  elder  children,  James  was  secretly  occupied  in  listening 
to  what  was  going  on ;  and  it  was  his  practice,  as  soon  as  he 
was  left  alone,  to  get  tiie  book  and  master  the  lesson  that  had 
thus  been  given.  A«  he  felt  ashamed  to  let  his  father  know 
what  he  was  doing,  he  applied  to  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a 
neighbouring  cottage,  to  solve  the  difficulties  that  arose ;  and 
in  this  way  he  actually  learned  to  read  tolerably  well.  His 
father  did  not  find  out  his  little  son's  secret,  till  one  dav,  to  his 
great  surprise,  he  caught  him  in  the  act  of  reading  to  himself. 

The  roof  of  the  cottage  having  partly  fallen  in,  Mr.  Ferguson 
applied  to  it  a  beam,  resting  on  a  pro^,  in  the  manner  of  a 
lever,  and  thus  raised  the  roof  again  to  its  place.    James  was 
now  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  this  circumstance 
set  his  mind  to  work.    Again  and  again  did  he  think  of  what 
had  been  done;  and,  after  a  while,  it  struck  him  that  his 
father,  in  using  the  beam,  had  applied  his  strength  to  its  ex- 
tremity, and  that  this  had,  probably,  much  to  do  with  the 
matter.    £[e  now  thought  he  would  see  if  this  were  so,  and, 
having  made  several  ban  as  he  called  them, — ^levers  in  £ict, — 
he  discovered  not  only  that  he  was  right  in  supposing  it  to  be 
important  to  apply  the  movins  force  at  the  pomt  most  distant 
from  the  fulcrum ;  but  the  riue  or  law,  Uiat  the  effect  of  any 
weight  made  to  bear  on  a  lever,  is  always  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  distance  of  the  point  on  which  it  rests  from  the  fulcrum. 
He  savs,  in  the  highly-interesting  and  instructive  nar- 
rative of  his  life,  « I  then  thought  that  it  was  a  great  pity 
that  by  means  of  this  bar,  a  weight  could  only  be  raised  a  very 
little  way.    On  this,  I  soon  imagined  that  by  pulling  round  a 
wheel*  the  weight  might  be  raised  to  any  height,  by  tying  a 
rope  to  the  weight,  and  winding  the  rope  round  the  axle  of  the 
wheel ;  and  that  the  power  gained  must  be  just  as  great  as  the 
wheel  was  broader  than  the  axle  was  thick ;  and  found  it  to 
he  exactly  so,  bv  hanging  one  weight  to  a  rope  put  round  the 
wheel*  and  another  to  the  rope  that  coiled  round  the  axle." 

Here,  then,  we  see  a  mere  child,  by  the  solitary  and  inde- 
pendent movements  of  hb  own  mind,  not  only  discovering,  but 
verifying  by  practical  experiments,  two  of  the  most  important 
elementaiT  truths  in  the  science  of  mechanics :  the  lever,  and 
the  wheel  and  axle.  Such  a  child  could  not  fail  to  hit  on 
others ;  though  he  was  without  either  book  or  teacher,  and  all 
the  tools  he  had  to  fashion  his  blocks  and  wheels,  were  a  little 
knife  and  a  simple  tuming-lathe  of  his  father's.  He  now  pro- 
ceeded to  write  an  acoount  of  his  discoveries,  and  to  sketch  his 
different  machines  with  a  pen ;  concluding,  naturally  enough, 
that  they  were  the  first  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  invented. 
Some  time  after,  however,  he  was  shown  them  all  in  a  printed 
book ;  when,  Uiough  he  found  that  his  sohemes  had  been  anti- 
cipated«  he  could  not  fail  to  be  gratified  by  their  coincidence 
with  well-established  and  highly-important  principles.  The 
honour  that  encircles  the  brow  of  this  young  philosopher  is  as 
great  and  indisputable,  as  it  would  have  ^en  had  he  stood 
abeohitely  alone  in  reaching  such  results. 

The  same  tendencies  and  feelings  were  displayed  when  as  a 
boy,  fiur  from  robust,  he  was  employed  as  a  shepherd  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace ;  making  models  of  mills,  spin- 
ning-wheelsand  other  machines  bydar,  and,  like  those  who  kept 
flocka  beneath  the  clear  skies  of  Chaidsea,  studying  the  stars  by 
night.  HewasafterwordsengagedinthesenrioeofMr.  Olashan, 
a  respectable  fiumer  \  when  he  used  to  go  at  night  into  the  fields, 
with  a  blanket  abont  him,  and  a  lighted  candle,  and  there, 
lying  down  on  his  back,  he  pnrsued  his  observations  on  the 
heavenly  bodies,  for  many  suocesoive,  vet  happilv  spent  hours. 
**  I  naed  to  stretch,"  he  says,*'  a  thread  with  small  beads  on  it, 
at  arms-length,  between  my  eye  and  the  stars;  sliding  the 
beads  upon  it,  till  they  hid  such  and  such  stars  from  my  eye, 
in  order  to  take  their  apparent  distance  from  one  another ;  and 
tfa)en«  larioff  the  thread  down  o&  a  paperi  X  nuirked  the  stars 
thereon  07  ttie  beada,*' 


He  thus  paints  himself  before  us,  as  engaged  in  the  most 
sublime  and  astounding  of  sciences,  and  not  onlv  as  employed 
in  astronomical  observations,  but  in  actually  making  a  map  of 
the  heavens.  *' My  master,*'  he  adds,  "first  laughed  at  me; 
but  when  I  explained  my  meaning  to  him  he  encouraged  me 
to  go  on ;  and  that  I  might  make  fair  copies  in  the  day-time  of 
what  I  had  done  in  the  night,  he  often  worked  for  me  himself.'* 

On  Ferguson  being  employed  by  his  master  to  carry  a  mes- 
sage to  Mr.  Qilchrist,  the  minister  of  Keith,  he  showed  that 
gentleman  the  drawings  he  had  been  makine.  Mr.  Gilchrist,  in 
consequence,  put  a  map  into  his  hands,  and  desired  him  to  make 
a  copy  of  it,  supplying  him  at  the  same  time  with  compasses, 
ruler,  pens,  ink,  and  paper.  "  For  this  pleasant  employment,** 
he  says,  "  my  master  gave  me  more  time  than  I  could  reason- 
ably expect,  and  often  took  the  threshing  flail  out  of  my 
hands,  and  worked  himself,  while  I  sat  by  him  in  the  barn, 
busy  with  my  compasses,  ruler,  and  pen.'*  No  wonder  ho 
remarks,  "  I  shall  always  have  a  respect  for  the  memory  of 
that  man.'*  Nor  do  we  envy  the  mind  that  does  not  sympa- 
thise with  him  ;  Mr.  Glashan  presents  a  very  rare  example  of 
sincere  interest  in  the  intellectual  efforts  of  his  servant,  and  of 
real  concern  for  his  advancement  in  life. 

Having  completed  his  map,  Ferguson  carried  it  to  Mr. 
Gilchrist,  where  he  met  Mr.  Grant,  of  Achovnaney,  who 
offered  to  take  him  into  his  house,  and  promised  tnat  he  should 
have  lessons  from  his  butler.  He  replied  that  he  should  rejoice 
in  being  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Grant,  as  soon  as  his  engagement 
with  hu  master  expired,  and  respectfully  declined  Mr.  Grant's 
kind  offer  to  put  some  one  for  the  time  in  his  place.  Ferguson 
was  in  his  twentieth  year  when  he  went  ton.  Grant's,  whose 
butler,  Cantley,  was  what  might  be  generally  termed  a  self- 
taught,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  extraordinary  man.  He  was 
profoundly  conversant  with  mathematics ;  understood  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French ;  could  play  on  every  known  iostrument, 
except  the  hsrp ;  and,  moreover,  could  prescribe  for  diseases, 
and  let  blood.  Ferguson,  who  had  mastered  vulgar  arithmetio 
by  the  old  of  books,  received  instructions  from  him  in  Decimal 
Fractions  and  Algebra,  and  he  was  about  to  commence  geometry 
when  Oantly  removed  from  his  situation  to  one  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Barl  of  Fife,  and  Ferguson  returned  home. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  read  the  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  Alexander  Murray,*  how  much  he  was  indebted 
to  '*  Salmon's  Geographical  Grammar;"  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  a  similar  work  by  Gordon,  a  parting  gift  of  his  friend 
Cantley,  was  of  great  service  to  James  Ferguson.  The  book 
contains  a  description  of  an  artificial  globe,  and  tltough  it  was 
not  accompanied  by  any  fiffure,  Ferguson  made  a  globe  in  three 
weeks,  having  turned  the  ball  out  of  a  piece  of  wood,  covered 
it  with  paper,  and  delineated  on  it  a  map  of  the  world ;  he  also 
made  the  meridian  ring  and  horiion  of  wood,  covered  them 
with  paper,  and  traced  upon  them  the  proper  degrees ;  and  was 
delighted  to  find  that  bv  the  g^obe  he  had  oocstructed — the 
first  he  ever  saw--he  could  solve  the  problems  which  the  book 
contained. 

That  he  might  not  remain  idle  at  home,  he  engaged  himself 
to  a  neighbouring  miller,  who,  fit  fling  he  coaia  confide  in  his 
servant,  spent  his  time  at  the  alehouse,  leaving  Ferguson  every- 
thing to  do,  while  a  little  oatmeal  mixed  with  €0id  water  was 
often  all  he  was  allowed.  At  the  close  of  a  year  he  returned 
home,  much  the  weaker  for  his  privations.  He  suffered  greatly 
also  in  the  service  of  a  medical  man,  who  promised  him  instruo* 
tion,  but  broke  his  engagement,  and  treated  him  tyrannically. 
A  severe  hurt  which  he  had  received,  to  which  the  doctor  was 
too  busy  to  attend,  confined  him  to  his  bed  after  his  return 
home.  In  order  to  amuse  himself  in  his  low  state,  he  made  a 
wooden  clock,  the  frame  of  which  was  also  of  wood,  and  it 
kept  time  pretty  well.  The  bell  on  which  the  hammer  struck 
the  hours  was  the  neck  of  a  broken  bottle. 

On  recovering  his  health,  Ferguson  accomplished  an  extra- 
ordinary work,  which  he  thus  describes : — <*  Having  no  idea  how 
any  timepiece  oonld  go  but  by  a  weight  and  line,  I  wondered 
how  a  watch  could  go  in  all  positions,  and  was  sorry  I  had  never 
thought  of  asking  Mr.  Cantley,  who  could  very  easily  have  in- 
formed me.  But  happening  one  day  to  see  a  gentleman  ride  by 
my  father's  house  (which  was  close  by  a  pubUo  road),  I  asked 
him  what  o'clock  it  then  was  ?    He  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
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told  me.  Am  he  did  that  with  to  much  goodDatnra.  I  be^ed 
him  to  ihoir  me  the  iniide  of  hU  wKtch,  uid  Ihongh  he  wu  an 
entile  itTanger,  he  Immediately  opened  hia  watch,  and  pat  it 
into  my  handi.  I  law  the  apnog-bol,  with  part  of  the  chain 
nund  it,  and  aaked  him  what  it  w*«  that  made  the  box  tmra 
roond  >  He  cold  me  that  it  wa*  totned  nond  br  a  itael 
apring  wilhin  it.  Having  then  ae^  noother  ipring  than  thi 
of  aj  father's  gun-lock,  I  aaked  him  how  a  apring  within 
box  could  turn  [he  boi  ao  often  round  »■  to  wind  all  the  chai 
upon  ilF  He  anaweied,  that  the  ipring  waa  lour  and  thin 
that  one  ead  of  it  wu  faatened  to  the  axia  of  the  box,  and  th 
Mher  end  to  the  innide  nf  the  box  ;  that  the  aile  wna  fixed, 
and  the  box  waa  luuse  upon  it.  I  told  him  that  1  <lid  not  ai- 
Tet  thoroughly  undi^raund  the  matter. 

"  '  Well,  mj  lad,'  laji  he,  '  take  a  long,  thin  piece  of  whale- 
bone, hold  one  end  of  it  ful  between  y u>ir  finger  and  thumb, 
and  wind  it  round  your  finger,  it  will  then  endeaxour  to  un- 
wind haelf,  and  if  tou  fix  tbe  other  end  of  it  to  the  intide  of  a 
amall  hoop,  and  leave  it  to  iiaelT,  it  will  turn  the  hoop  round 
and  lonnd,  and  wind  up  a  thread  tied  to  the  outiide  of  the 
hoop.'  I  thanked  the  Kcntlemao,  and  told  Lim  that  I  under • 
alood  the  thing  Tery  well.  I  then  tried  to  make  a  watch  with 
wooden  wheela,  and  made  the  apring  of  whalebone,  but  found 
that  I  coald  not  make  the  wheel  go  when  the  balanei-  waa  put 
on,  becanae  the  teeth  of  the  wheela  were  rather  too  weak  to 
bear  the  Coree  of  a  apring  auffleiFnt  to  move  the  balance. 
although  thewheela  would  mn  fait  enough  when  the  balance 
waa  taken  off.  I  encloaed  the  whole  in  a  wooden  caae.  very 
little  bigger  than  a  break Caat  teacup  ;  but  a  clumiy  neighbour. 
one  day  looking  #my  ........ 


ateh,  happened  to  let  it  fall,  and  turn, 
it  up  act  nil  (dot  upon  ii,  and  cru>he«i 


i  which  to  provoked  my  father  that  he  waa 
almoat  ready  to  beat  the  man,  and  diaoouraged  me  ao  murh 
that  I  nerer  attempted  to  make  auch  another  machine  again. 
eipecially  aa  I  waa  thoroughly  canTinced  I  could  never  mak< 
one  that  would  be  of  any  real  uae." 

Ferguaon'a  attention  to  timepiece*,  howercr,  waa  turned  ti 
aome  account;  for  hetnadeaomemonej  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ai  a  cleaner  of  dock*.  He  waa  now  invited  to  reaida  in  the 
houae  of  Sir  Jamea  Dnnbar, «(  Dam,  whar*  be  atafully  em- 
ployed hia  ingenuity.  He  eoanrtad  two  toond  atonea  upon 
the  gatewBT  into  a  pair  of  lUtkoarT  globea,  by  punting  a  map 
of  the  earth  on  one,  and  a  nun  of  the  hearena  on  the  otha . 
•■  The  polea  of  the  painted  gloM*,"  ha  ataiea,  "  alood  lowardi 
the  pole*  of  the  heaven*  ;  on  each  the  Iwenty-foui  houn  were 
placed  around  the  equinoctial,  ao  ai  to  ahow  the  time  of  the 
day  when  the  inn  ahone  out,  by  thi  boundary  where  tha  ll^ 
of  the  globe  at  any  time  enlishtened  bj  the  lun,  waa  parted 
from  the  other  half  in  the  ahade  ;  the  enlightened  pari*  ol  the 
termtnal  globe  anaweiing  to  the  like  enlightened  parti  of  the 
earth  at  all  timea.  So  thai,  whenever  the  ann  itinne  an  the 
globe,  one  night  *ee  to  what  place*  the  aun  waa  then  riaing. 
to  what  plaiM  it  waa  aetting,  and  all  the  place*  •hrru  it  waa 
then  day  or  night,  throughout  the  earth." 

Lady  D^ple,  the  liater  of  Sir  jame*.  induced  him  to  at- 
tempt the  ibawing  et  paltetna  fur  ladie*'  dretie*,  in  which  he 
aooo  became  aa  adcpc  H*  aftarward*  made  them  for  other 
ladiea,  copied  pictima  and  print*  with  pen  and  ink,  and  even 
took  portrait*  in  Edinboigh  with  great  (uccc**.  Sometime-*. 
too,  he  punned  hia  aatroniimical  obseiratioo*  ;  tmyVij'ini  hit 
bnidad  thread*,  and  delineating  on  paper  the  app' 

anibt*  hianilf  ■■  Boaieiving  that  be  aaw  the  «CLj|>tic  liing 
like  a  bmad  highway  acrou  the  ftrmameni,  and  tlie  planet* 
■eking  thcii  wmy  in  parte  like  the  narrow  rut*  niBiie  by  cart- 
wkecla.  wiaeumc*  on  one  aide  of  a  plain  rood,  and  ariinetimea 
*■  the  ochei,  emamng  the  road  at  tmall  angle*,  but  n>-Tt>r  going 
far  froK  either  aide  ol  it.     Hi*  eircnmatanec*  were  now  gieatly 

iW|a I  by  hi*  artiatie  laboora:  and  in  a  ahon  time,  lie  made 

■a  Biuh  ■iKiay  aa  not  only  to  defray  hii  own  expeiiM;*,  but 
M  gratify  the  lAKtionBlcdupcaiuooj  he  cooataf.llyciirnahed, 
by  coatnbuiiMg  laigeLv  to  the  tuppoet  ol  hi*  aged  p^renU- 
'*-      "  in  had  been  ai>-4t  two  yeara  u  Eijinburgh.  he 

Rtch  a  paiiiTO  for  ih*  pracucc  of  meilii-me, 

. 0  hia  father'*,  iairadmg  to  tarry  oni  hude. 

«iV*  m  hia  aatiTa  viUace.     Bat,  not  awzecdiBg  ■•  ha  hoped. 


for  having  neglected  it  at  Sdinbm^  wian  I  Bi(tt  b- 
improved  my  knowledn  by  convening  with  Ihw  (be  ir 
able  to  aaiiii  me.  I  bcnn  to  compare  thi  leliptic  vd^ 
twelve  nigm,  through  which  the  nm  foea  in  t«^  c^ 
CO  the  cirric  of  twefve  houn  on  the  dulplite  at  ind. : 

moving  in  the  ecliptie,  the  one  alwayi  omtaUif  ibt  icsi 
a  place  forwarder  than  it  did  at  their  iMl  CDi)ranii.  ^ 
thii  1  contrired  and  iniihed  B  adieme  on  piper,  fc>  u  n 

^  jt  " 

of  all  the  1 

"  To  thi*  1  wanted  to  add  a  method  for  ih 
of  ihe  mil  and  moon,  of  which  I  knew  the 
byhsving  i.hsrrved  that  the  moon  waa  ftr  one  ii^ 
pi  nod  oil  the  north  lide  the  eclipiic,  and  ft*  the  Mba^ 
theiouth.  Bui  not  having  obeerved  her  rasrw  k*t  « 
among  the  ilan  by  my  above-mentioned  thnail,  «>  >  ' 
liiieaie  her  path  on  my  eele*tial  map,  in  ardcr  to  in!  ^ 
oppoaiie  jHiinla  of  the  ecliptic  in  which  ha  wbit  a«« 
wa*  altogether  at  a  loa*  how  and  where  in  th*  tdjpic 
ichcme,  to  pUce  thrie  intereating  poinB.    Tha  n^ 


tenV." 


I73S. 


"  Wh«  I  waa  thei*,"  he  laya,  "  I 


led  that  when  I  wi«  with'Sqni'l- 
i'>jTian^T,  in  the  year  17S0,  I  bad  read,  ii«"^' 
irv,  Ifi!'!',  the  moon'a  aacending  node  «»  u  " 
•  f  the  tin-t  dfcree  of  Ariea,  and  that  her  K^' =  ■ 
rd  thn.uuh  iho  wliolc  ecliptic  in  IB  yeini"'  ' 
ru  at  ihi'  rate  of  three  minnle*  11  He^r" ''' 
Uut  a*  I  anrce  knew  in  the  yew  I'M  "iiu  <»■" 
leani  1  i,ii>k  ni>  further  notice  o<  it  U  tku  DC 
.ever,  in  the  year  1739,  I  aet  to  work. « l""™*,' 
after  alpHInu*  eileuUtion  of  the  alow  motioo  of  i>>'*>''','_^ 
January  IGW  to  January  ITtO,  it  appeared  la  v  <^  -- 
-    -    '-  '  Ted  righi)  the  moon'a  aaceMliBiii-ii --' 

in  ij  aegrte*  IS  minute*  of  Cmc«r  at  the  bnuve^ , 
year  17tO.  And  lo  I  added  theecUpae  part  to  ii;k»* 
called  it  the  Aalronomical  Kolnla.  .      , 

"  When  I  had  fluiahi^  it  I  ahowed  it  to  the  Re.  A- '^ 
Maebean,  one  of  the  miniaten  at  Invemei*  ;  "*"' '""|\.' j. 
had  a  *el  of  almanark*  by  him  fiw  aevev*l  vrm  f*- 
would  examine  it  by  the  eclipaw  meatiimed  in  t''™  ^  ,- 
amined  it  together,  and  found  ihM  it  agreed  t*i«p^  ' 
the  day*  of  aU  the  new  and  foU  MOom*  and  e<:l:p*n  ae- 
in  thene  almanarki,  which  made  me  think  1  bi^  '"^A' '. 
it  upon  true  asironomical  principlea.  On  tha  ■■'■*'  , 
deaired  me  to  wriic  in  Ui.  HieUBrin,  peofeaacrof  aor^, 
at  Kdinburgh,  andgirean  aceonnlitf  th*  medwdi  BT '7,, 
had  fuimed  my  plan,  requoting  hiM  U  eoertct  it  'J''"_, 


He: 


dwiBt  aay  «aT  «  "^  '^ 
dY  miatak^  the  it^-t^  _, 


altliuuihlh 
and  indrtned  n' 

plafc  of  the  ascending  node  by  a  qtuitaiof  a  ^ 
wa*  indeed  ao  much  pleaaed  with  tha  iwall  t^.^Jt- 
icheme  engrared,  and  FerguaoB  w««  cmoc  mm  i»l»'"' 
turn  t.)  Edinburgh.      '  ^ 

Oti-  .Ht,  having  aiked  the  profceMT  to  ahow  his  U  ^  , 
Uiiliurin  immediilely  complied  vrlth  hia  R4^^ 


Mnplied 


iiiK  afiaid  thai  i(  be  rhould  dkplM*  any  pwt  <'>^. 
It  be  able  to  put  it  to  righta  a^aia.  Bat  Fff"* 
lough  to  >rt  hi*  mind  again  in  vigwooa  actton.  . 

After  a  g"od  deal  of  thinking  ud  calcnlanan.  w  ■  ' 
could  contrive  the  wheel-woek  for  tamiag  the  pluv"  - 
machine,  and  giving  than  Ikar  pnwreaB'*  •**  _ 
ntidered  he  ihould  be  Tity  w«U  aMMedif  krn^ 
1  orrery  to  ihow  tha  matkmaef  tha  cMth  iai»^': 
e  (on  round  ita  axia.  He  tbM  iMiiliiJiil  a  VOV^  , 
m  a  lufficieni  number  of  wheel*  t^miim.  aof^' 
which  be  gave  him  in  iliiBiM  ;  ami  «Av  ^^1 
-  the  whedabyakna^m-^ ^-_.-i.™ee*- 
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found  that  it  aiuwered  all  hU  expeetatiom .  It  showed  the 
■un'B  motion  round  its  axis,  the  dinmal  and  annual  motions  of 
the  earth  on  its  Inclined  axis,  keepinjfp  its  parallelism  in  its 
whole  course  round  the  sun ;  the  motions  and  phases  of  the 
moon,  with  the  retroerade  motion  of  the  nodes  of  her  orbit ; 
and,  consequently,  afl  the  rarietr  of  her  seasons,  the  different 
len^fths  of  days  and  nights,  as  well  as  the  days  of  the  new  and 
full  moons  and  eclipses.  He  now  had  the  honour  of  reading  a 
lecture  on  the  oirery,  to  Maclaurin's  pupils.  He  subsequently 
made  sn  orrery  of  iTory,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  con- 
structed six  more,  all  unlike  each  other. 

Ferguson  now  resoWed  to  visit  London,  hoping  to  find  em- 
plo^ent  as  a  teacher  of  mechanics  and  astronomy.  After  his 
amyal,  he  was  introduced  to  the  Boyal  Society.  He  soon 
after  published  his  first  work,  *<  A  Dissertation  on  the  Pheno- 
mena of  the  Harvest  Moon,  with  the  description  of  a  new 
Orrery,  having  only  four  wheels."  Of  this  work  he  modestly 
says,—"  Havins  never  had  a  grammatical  education,  nor  time 
to  study  the  nues  of  just  composition,  I  acknowledge  I  was 
afraid  to  put  it  to  press ;  and  for  the  same  cause,  I  ought  to 
liave  the  same  fears  still."  It  was,  however,  well  received,  and 
this  very  ingenious  man  sent  forth  various  other  works,  most 
of  which  attained  hi^h  popularity.  In  1748  he  began  to  give 
public  lectures  on  his  favourite  themes,  to  numerous  and 
fashionable  admirers,  among  whom  when  a  boy  occasionally 
was  Georpe  m.,  who,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
granted  him  a  pension  from  the  privy  purse,  of  £60  per  annum. 
He  now  ceased  to  paint  portraits,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
for  twenty-six  years.  In  1763  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  ;  the  usual  fees  being  remitted,  which  had  only 
been  done  in  two  other  instances — those  of  Newton  and  Thomas 
Simpson.    He  died  in  1776. 

'*  Ferguson,"  says  Dr.  Hutton,  <*  must  be  allowed  to  have 
been  a  very  uncommon  genius,  especially  in  mechanical  con- 
trivances and  inventions His  mathematical  know- 
ledge was  little  or  nothings  Of  algebra  he  understood  little 
more  than  the  notation ;  and  he  often  told  me  he  could  never 
demonstrate  one  proposition  of  Euclid,  his  constant  method 
being  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  truth  of  any  problem  with  a 
measurement  by  scale  and  compasses." 

AVe  can  now  only  remark  that  Sir  David  Brewster  has  pro- 
nounced on  Ferguson  the  following  high  but  just  eulogium : — 

"  He  possessed  a  clear  judgment,  and  was  capable  of  think- 
ing and  writing  on  philosophical  subjects  with  great  accuracy 
and  precision.  He  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  simplifying  what 
is  complex,  for  rendering  intelligible  what  is  abstract,  and 
for  bringing  down  to  the  lowest  capacities  what  is  naturally 
above  them.  His  unwearied  assiauity  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  may  be  inferred  from  the  great  variety  of  his  pub- 
lications ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  Terr  unfavourable 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  educated,  and  the  little  as- 
eistance  he  received  from  others,  we  cannot  fail  to  wonder  at 
the  style  in  which  all  his  works  were  composed.  On  some 
occasions  his  style  is  uncommonly  correct  and  animated.  When 
admiring  the  displays  of  wisdom  and  beneficence  in  the  accu- 
racy of  nature,  he  often  rises  into  a  species  of  eloquence,  cha- 
racterised by  the  most  artless  simphcity,  and  infinitely  more 
affecting  than  the  laboured  and  polished  periods  of  the  pro- 
fessed orator.  In  his  manners  he  was  a£hble  and  mild ;  in  his 
dispositions  communicative  and  benevolent.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished by  none  of  those  peculiarities  of  temper,  and  eccen- 
tricities of  conduct,  which  we  generally  observe  in  literary 
men.  If  Mr.  Ferguson  had  any  foiUes,  they  'leaned  to 
virtue's  side ;'  and  even  his  vrondmul  simplicity  of  character, 
-which,  in  a  state  of  artificial  manners,  is  too  apt  to  be  regarded 
as  a  failing,  and  exposed  to  ridicule  and  acorn,  tended  only  to 
heighten  the  respect  in  which  he  vraa  constantly  held." 


ones.  Bnt  there  is  much,  very  mudi,  to  be  lesmt  respecting  the 
subject-matter  already  set  forth.  For  instance  every  separate  part 
of  speech  has  to  be  more  minutely  investigated.  Besides  there  are 
general  Cuts  which  more  or  less  bear  on  all  the  constituent  elementi 
of  speech.  These  facts  must  be  set  forth,  and  this  investigatioB 
must  be  gone  through,  before  we  treat  of  the  formation  of  com- 
pound ssntsnoes,  if  only,  becsuse  in  proceeding  in  this  way  I  ahall 
conduct  the  learner  onward  by  easier  steps. 

Before,  then,  we  formally  set  about  bnUdiag  the  house,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  consider  the  materials  which  we  ahall  have  to  em- 
ploy, in  order  that  we  may  become  familiar  with  their  qualities  and 
character.  Let  us  then  take  iriut  is  commonly  called  '*  The  Lord'a 
Prayer,"  and  look  a  Uttle  closely  into  the  words  of  which  it  is 
made  up. 

«  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  m  in  Heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  na  our  debts  as  we 
forffiTc  our  debtors.  And  lead  ut  not  into  temptation ;  but  deliver 
us  from  evil.  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  tiie 
glory,  for  ever.    Amen." — ^Matt.  ri.  9—13. 

Now  at  the  first  glsnce  I  see  that  here  there  are  words  of  diverse 
origin.  Fathir  I  recognise  as  of  Saxon  birth ;  t&mptatum,  I  know 
to  be  a  Latfai  word  sUghtly  altered ;  and  amm  is  a  Hebrew  term 
in  English  letters.  Hence,  I  am  led  to  see  that  if  I  would  know 
my  mother-tongue  I  must  study  it  in  relation  to  the  diverse  materials 
which  enter  into  its  composition. 

You  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  assign  each  word  in  the 
preceding  quotation  to  the  family  to  which  it  belongs  in  the  great 
community  of  languages.  I  must,  therefore,  be  satisfied  at  preaent 
with  a  somewhat  rough  division  of  these  words  into  the  three 
classes  already  indicated,-:-iiamely,  words  of  Saxon  origin,  words 
of  LtUin  origin,  and  words  derived  from  oik^r  Mourcet,  In  all, 
there  are  in  m  Lord's  Prayer  66  words.  Of  these  66  only  ei^/U 
are  from  sources  that  are  not  Saxon,  More  than  seven-eighths  of 
the  words  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  come  from  the  Saxon.  You  may 
now  judge  to  what  extent  the  Saxon  prevails  in  the  English 
tongue.  Of  the  eight  words  that  are  not  Saxon,  six  are  fiom*tlie 
La^,  one  from  the  .FWftcA,  and  one  from  the  Hebrew,  as  seen  in 
this  view:— 


French. 
deliver 


Hdbrew, 
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By  John  R.  Bbabd,  I>.D. 
SAXON  ELEMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANOUAOE. 
Hatino  shown  how  the  constituents  of  the  English  language  enter 
into  and  form  simple  propositions,  I  might  now  speak  of  sentences 
in  relation  to  the  laws  of  their  constitution,  and  exhibit  the  manner 
in  which  simple  sentences  may  be  expanded  into  compound  sen- 
tences, and  how  compound  sentences  may  be  reduced  to  simple 


Latbu 
name 
debU 
debton 
temptatiOB 
\omet 
glory 

The  one  French  word  might  be  added  to  the  Latin  colunm  for  de- 
iwer,  though  it  comes  into  the  English  directly  from  the  French, 
is  Latin  by  extraction. 

This  snal^sis,  however,  shows  that  the  materials  of  the  EngUsh 
language  may  be  arranged  into  two  great  classes;  nsmdy,  the 
Saxon  and  the  Latin,  These  classes  have  reference  to  the  origin 
of  the  words. 

Another  riew  may  direct  our  attention  to  the  condition  in  which 
the  words  are.  Some  of  the  words  are  very  short,  others  sre  some- 
what long.  Our  has  only  three  letters ;  kingdom  has  seven ;  and 
temptoHon  has  ten  letters.  Our  is  a  word  of  one  syllable ;  king^ 
dom  a  word  of  two  syllables ;  and  ten^toHon  is  a  word  of  three 
syllables.  Observing  that  all  the  words  are  Saxon,  except  the 
eight  specified  above,  you  will  see  that  the  Saxon  words  for  the 
most  part  are  short  words,  and  words  of  one  syllable.  Of  words, 
however,  having  more  than  one  syllable,  two  kinds  must  be  noticed. 
Take,  as  an  instance,  father  and  kingdom.  Now  father,  though 
consisting  of  two  syllables,  is  a  simple  word ;  while  kingdom  is  a 
compound  word.  Hence  arises  another  division.  Words,  whether 
of  Saxon  or  of  Latin  origin,  are  either— 1,  eimple;  or  2,  com- 
pound, 

SasBon  earth  fbigive 

LeHn  name  deliver 

The  two  compound  words  here  presented,  from  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
may  be  resolved  into  their  elonents  thus :  fargiee  b  msde  up  of 
for  and  giee,  in  Gemuur  vergeben;  deliver  comes  originally  from 
de,  dovm,  from,  and  liber,  free.  Now  observe,  I  do  not  put 
down  the  import  of  the  component  parts  of  forgive,  for 
they  are  known.  Words  of  Ssxon  origin  are  known  to  every 
Englishman:      But  I  do  assign  their  signification  to  the  terms 


i 
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wUeh  eombine  to  make  up  tUHv^r,  since  thote  tennt  awakm  no 
oomtponding  itate  of  mind  in  the  mere  Bngliili  ftadent ;  and  oon- 
seqnentlT,  their  equivalenti  in  terma  of  Saxon  origin  muft  be  giten. 
fa  the  progrees  of  these  leiwns,  you  wiU  be  led  to  itudy  the  con- 
stitnent  elements  of  all  our  oompoond  words.  Here  I  wish  to 
dwell  on  the  fact,  that  the  vocabulary  of  the  English  language  con- 
slsU  generally  of  words  dcriTed-.!,  from  the  Saxon  i  8,  from  the 

In  order  to  posse«  a  full  and  exact  aoqnamtanee  with  the  Saxon 
treasuRS  of  our  language,  you  must  study  that  language  historicaUy ; 
you  must  study  it  in  its  Uteratnre ;  and  you  must  study  the  Anglo^ 
Saxon  in  its  productions,  and  in  the  laws  of  its  structure.  Apart 
from  so  prolonged  a  labour,  you  may  here  learn  something  on  the 
subject,  and  at  any  rate  acquire  information,  which,  in  general,  will 
enable  yon  to  disting^"**  and  recognise  words  which  come  from  a 
Saxon  source*  I  lay  before  you  some  reiults  of  the  investigations 
made  by  the  learned  on  this  subject. 

The  English  language  consists  of  about  38.000  words.  Of  these, 
about  28,000,  or  nearly  five-eighths  are  of  Anglo-Sojeon  origin. 
The  majority  of  the  rest  are  Latin  and  Greek  ;  of  which  the  former 
haa  the  larger  share.  If  we  look  not  merely  to  the  number  of 
words,  but  to  their  kind,  as  well  as  to  the  share  that  Anglo-Saxon 
hM  had  in  the  formation  of  our  language,  we  shall  see  how  im- 
portent  is  this  element  of  the  English  tongue. 

I.  English  grammar  is  almost  exdusively  occupied  with  what  is 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  Our  chief  peculiarities  of  structure  and  of 
idiom  aro  essendally  Anglo-Saxon,  while  almost  all  the  classes  of 
words,  which  it  is  the  office  of  grammar  to  investigate,  are  derived 
from  that  language.  What  few  inflections  we  have  are  all  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  English  genitive,  the  general  modes  of  forming  the 
plural  of  nouns,  and  the  terminations  by  which  we  express  the 
comparative  and  superlative  of  adjectives,  «r  and  m^  ;  the  inflections 
of  the  pronouns ;  of  the  second  and  third  persons,  present  and 
imperfect  of  the  verbs ;  of  the  preterites  and  participles  of  the  verbs, 
whether  regular  or  irregular ;  and  the  most  frequent  termination  of 
our  adverbs  (^),  are  all  Anglo-Saxon.  The  nouns,  too,  derived 
from  Latin  and  Greek,  receive  the  Anglo-Saxon  terminations  of  the 
genitive  and  the  plural,  while  the  preterites  and  participles  of  verbs 
derived  from  the  same  sources,  take  the  Anglo-Saxon  inflections. 
As  to  the  parts  of  speech ;  those  which  occur  most  frequently 
and  are  indiridually  of  most  importance,  are  almost  exclusively 
Saxon.  Such  are  our  articles  and  definitives  generally,  as  an,  a, 
the,  ihit,  that,  tkete,  thote,many,  few,  tome,  one,  ndne;  the  adjec- 
tives whose  comparatives  and  superlatives  are  irregulai;||r  formed, 
and  which  in  every  language  are  amongst  the  most  ancient,  com- 
prehensive in  meaning,  and  extensively  used  ;  the  separate  words 
more  and  moat  by  which  we  as  often  express  the  forms  of  eompari- 
son  as  by  distinct  terminations ;  all  our  pronouns,  personal,  pos- 
sessive, relative,  and  interrogative ;  nearly  every  one  of  our  so- 
called  irregular  verbs,  including  all  •*  the  auxiliaries"  have,  be, 
ahali,  vfill,  may,  ean,  muat ;  all  the  adverbs  most  frequently  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  prepositions  and  conjunctions  almost  without  ex- 
ception. 

IT.  The  names  of  the  greater  part  of  the  objects  of  sense,  in 
other  words,  the  terms  which  occur  most  frequently  in  discourse, 
or  which  recall  the  most  vivid  conceptions,  are  Anglo-Saxon. 
Thusi  for  example,  the  names  of  the  most  striking  (Ejects  in  visible 
nature,  of  the  chief  agencies  at  work  there,  and  of  the  changes 
which  pass  over  it,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  This  language  has  given 
names  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  nin,  moon,  stars;  to  three  out  of 
the  four  elements,  earth,  fire,  %eaier;  three  out  of  the  four 
seasons,  spring,  summer,  winter ;  the  natural  divisions  of  time,  as 
day,  night,  morning,  evening,  twilight,  noon,  midday,  midnight, 
sunrise,  sunset  \  some  of  which  are  amongst  the  most  poetical  terms 
we  have.  To  the  same  language  we  are  indebted  for  the  names  of 
light,  heat,  cold,  frost,  rain,  snow,  hail,  sleet,  thunder,  lightning ; 
as  well  as  of  almost  all  those  objects  which  form  the  component 
parts  of  the  beautiful  in  external  scenery,  as  sea  and  land,  hill  and 
deile,  wood  and  eiream.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  those  pro- 
ductions of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  which  form  the 
most  frequent  subjects  of  observation  or  discourse,  or  whieh  are 
invested  with  the  moet  pleasing  and  poetic  associations ;  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts  or  visible  qualities  of  organised  or  unorganised  beings, 
especially  of  the  members  of  the  human  body  and  of  the  larger  ani- 
mals. Anglo-Saxon  has  also  furnished  us  with  that  numerous 
and  always  vivid  class  of  words,  which  denote  the  cries,  postures, 
tad  motions  of  animated  existence.    These  are  amongst  the  most 


energetic  that  any  langvige  can  a«pply ;  for  the  mubo  tmtam  Aal 
words  expressive  of  individual  objects  are  always  atnmgtr  than 
general  terms.  It  is  a  sound  and  universal  maxim  of  rhetorie,  that 
the  more  abstract  the  term  is,  the  less  vivid ;  tlie  asoro  special,  the 
more  vivid  is  the  impression.  Now,  almost  all  the  worda  which 
are  expressive  of  these  specialities  of  poatura  and  bodily  aotion,  are 
the  purest  Saxon  ;  such  as,  to  titf  itmd.  Ho,  nm,  smMt,  leap,  9ta§' 
ger,  slip,  slide,  stride,  glide,  yawm,  gtipe,  wmk,  tknsst,fy,  ewim, 
creep,  crawl,  apring,  spurn.  If  aU  this  is  true,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  the  fisct  that,  in  the  descriptions  of  external  nature, 
whether  by  proee  writera  or  by  poets,  the  most  energetio  and 
graphic  terms  are  almost  luiveraally  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  aa  little 
matter  of  wonder  that  in  those  simple  narrativea  in  which  genius 
and  wisdom  attempt  the  most  difficult  of  sll  tasks — that  of  teach- 
ing philosophy  without  the  forms  of  it,  and  of  exhibiting  general 
truths  in  facts  and  examples,  leaving  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  by 
the  instinctive  sagacity  of  human  nature — the  terms  are  often, 
almost  without  exce^ition,  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  thus  with  the  nar- 
tatives  of  the  Old  Testament, — the  history  of  Joseph  for  instanee,"— 
and  with  the  parables  of  the  New  Testament,  perhaps  the  only  com- 
positions in  the  world  that  can  be  translated  without  losing  much 
in  the  process,  and  which,  into  whatever  language  translated,  at 
once  assume  a  most  idiomatic  dress.  The  same  remark  holds  good 
to  a  certain  extent  of  '*  Robinson  Crusoe,"  **  Tk»  Vicar  of  Wako- 
field,"  **  GuUiver's  TreveU,"  and  other  works  in  which  the  bulk 
of  the  words  are  pure  Saxon. 

III.  It  is  from  this  language  we  derive  the  words  which  are  ex- 
pressive of  the  earliest  and  dearest  connexions  ;  and  the  strongest 
and  most  powerful  feelings  of  our  nature ;  and  which  are,  conse- 
quently, invested  with  our  oldest  and  most  complicated  associa- 
tions ;  their  very  sound  is  often  a  spell  for  the  ontor  and  the  poet 
to  conjure  withal.  It  is  this  language  which  has  given  us  names 
for  father,  mother,  husband,  wifi,  brother,  aiater^  eon,  daughter, 
ehild,  home,  kindred,  frienda.  It  is  this  which  hss  furnished  us 
with  the  greater  part  of  those  metonymies  and  other  figurative  ex- 
pressions, by  which  we  represent  to  the  imagination,  and  that  in 
a  simple  word,  the  reciprocal  duties  and  enjoyments  of  hospitality, 
friendship,  or  love.  Such  are  hearth,  roofjireaide.  The  chief  emo- 
tions, too,  of  which  we  are  susceptible,  are  expressed  in  the  tame 
language,  as  love,  hope,  fear,  aorrow,  ahame ;  and  what  is  of  more 
consequence  to  the  orator  and  thb  poet,  as  well  as  in  common  life, 
the  uuiward  signs  by  which  emotion  is  indicated,  are  almost  all 
Anglo-Saxon ;  such  are  tear,  amite,  bluah,  to  laugh,  weep,  aigh^ 
groan, 

IT.  Most  of  those  objects,  about  which  the  practical  reason  of 
man  is  employed  in  common  life,  receive  their  names  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  the  language  for  the  most  part  of  business,  of 
the  oountinghouse,  the  shop,  the  market,  the  street,  the  farm. 

V.  Anglo-Saxon,  also,  are  nearly  all  our  national  proverbs,  in 
which,  it  is  truly  said,  so  much  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  a  nation 
resides,  and  which  constitute  the  mwa,^^  ox  vade-mecum  {**  go  with 
me;"  that  is,  the  pocket-book,  or  note-book)  of  "hobnailed 
philosophy." 

VI.  A  very  large  proportion  (and  that  always  the  strongest)  of 
the  language  of  invutive,  humour,  aatire,  and  colloquial  pleaaantry^ 
is  Anglo- ^on ;  also  all  the  terms  and  phrases  by  which  we  most 
energetically  expreas  anger,  contempt,  and  indignation. 

VII.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  truth,  that  while  our  most 
abstract  and  general  terms  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  thoae 
which  denote  the  special  Tarieties  of  objects,  qualities,  and  word« 
ef  action,  are  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Thus,  move  and 
motion,  yery  general  terms,  are  of  jSttin  origin  ;  but  those  terms 
which  express  nice  varieties  of  bodily  aotion,  are  Anglo-Saxon. 
Sound  is  perhaps  Latin,  though  it  may  be  Anglo-Saxon  ;  but  to 
buzs,  hum,  dash,  hiaa,  rattle,  &c.,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Colour  ia 
Latin  ;  but  white,  black,  greem,  yellow,  ktue,  red,  brown,  are  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Crime  is  Latin ;  but  murder,  theft,  robbery,  to  lie,  to  atoal, 
are  Anglo-Saxon.  Member  and  organ,  as  applied  to  the  body,  are 
Latin  and  Greek ;  but  ear,  eye,  hand,  foot,  Up,  mouih,  teeth,  hair, 

finger,  nostril,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Animal  is  Latin ;  but  man,  eow, 
aheep,  calf,  ca/,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Number  \s  immediately  French, 
remotely  Latin;  but  all  our  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbera  are 
Anglo-Saxon. 

With  these  facts  before  us  we  need  not  wonder  that  tb»  orattnr 
and  the  poet  are  recommended  to  cultivate  assiduously  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  portion  of  the  language.  '*  The  common  people,"  it  is  said, 
''cannot  understand  words  which  are  of  classical  origin," 
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this  if  a  good  reason  for  the  advice.  But  it  is  not  the  only  reason. 
The  great  object  of  the  orator  and  the  poet  is  to  make  their  mean- 
ing felt ;  to  stimulate  the  imagination,  and  thence  excite  emotion. 
They,  therefore,  seek  the  most  special  terms  they  can  find.  Again, 
the  terms  which,  emterit  paribus  (other  things  being  eqnal)^  most 
TiTidly  recall  the  objects  or  feelings  thty  represent,  are  wose  which 
haye  been  earliest,  longest,  and  most  frequently  used,  which  are 
consequently  corered  with  the  strongest  associations,  the  sign 
and  the  thing  signified  having  become  so  inseparably  blended  that 
the  one  is  never  suggested  without  the  other.  And  thus  it  is  that 
of  two  synonymes  (words  having  nearly  the  same  meaning)  derived 
respectively  from  Latin  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  both  equally  well 
understood,  the  one  shall  impart  the  most  vivid,  and  the  other  the 
most  tame  conception  of  the  meaning.  It  is  precisely  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  feelings  with  which  we  read  beautiful  passages 
in  foreign  poets  are  so  faint  and  languid,  compared  with  those  which 
are  exerted  by  parallel  passages  in  Shakspeare,  Milton,  or  Bums. 
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SOLUTIONS  OF  PROBLEMS  AND  .QUERIES. 

(From  No,  7, pope  lll.J 
5.  Show  how  the  squares  described  on  the  two  legs  of  a  right 
angled  triangle  must  be  cut  so  that  the  pieces  may  be  laid  upon  the 
square  described  on  the  hypotenuse. 

In  this  solution  by  ocular 
demonstration,  the  pieces  of 
the  two  smaller  squares  marked 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  when  cut 
out  and  laid  upon  the  parts  of 
w  K  tiie  larger  square  marked  with 
the  same  figures,  will  exactly 
cover  the  same. 

The  author  of  the  preceding 
solution  remarks  that  the 
sides  of  all  the  figures  which 
form  the  pieces  of  the  smaller 
squares,  make  exactly  the 
same  angles  with  the  base  of 
the  larger,  which  the  sides  of 
the  corresponding  figures  of 
that  square  make  with  its  base.  Accordingly,  these  pieces  may  be 
made  to  slide  into  their  proper  places  on  the  larger  square,  by 
merely  moving  them  downwards,  and  preserving  the  parallelism  of 
their  original  position.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Henderson,  the 
Astronomer,  at  Liverpool,  for  his  kindness  in  recommending  this 
soliitioB  to  be  sent  to  us  by  the  author,  Henry  Dugdale,  of  Slaidbum. 
In  the  interesting  biography  of  James  Fei]guson  contained  in 
this  Numberi  it  appears  that  this  wonderful  genius  was  theoretically 
unacquainted  with  Euclid's  geometry,  and  that  when  he  had  occa- 
gion  for  any  proposition  contained  in  that  storehouse  of  valuable 
facts  he  consulted  it,  and  tested  the  aoeuraev  of  the  fact  he  wanted 
to  eoaploy  in  his  own  pursuits,  by  scale  and  compasses.  We  have 
somewhere  read  concerning  this  same  Ferguson,  that  he  satisfied 
himaelf  of  the  truth  of  the  47th  Proposition  of  the  First  Book  of 
Euclid,  by  some  method  of  ocular  demonstration  similar  to  the 
preceding.'  We  do  not  know  the  exact  mode  in  which  he  cut  out 
the  parts  of  the  smaller  squares  and  applied  them  to  the  larger  one 
in  or«ler  to  cover  it ;  but  we  know  that  there  are  many  ways  be- 
sides  the  above,  and  some  that  require  fewer  parts  or  divisions  of 
the  tf  gures,  which  we  consider  a  recommendation  to  any  method, 
and  SI  reason  for  its  preference  in  general.  In  the  editions  of 
Euclid  by  Lardner  and  Playfair  different  methods  are  exhibited, 
itnd  those  which  are  accompanied  with  a  demonstration  are  to  be 
preferred ;  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  author's  demonstration  of 

the  preceding  one.  

In  the  solution  of  the  problem  **  to  draw  a  perpendicular  to  a 
straight  line  at  one  of  its  extremities,"  inserted  in  our  last  Number, 
there  is  an  omission  in  the  demonstration  which  we  now  supply. 
The  omission  consists  in  not  proving  that  o  b  and  bv  are  in  the 
same  straight  line.  To  prove  tnis,  it  is  plain  that  the  three  angles 
A  B  D,  A  B  c,  and  c  B  e,  are  equal  to  the  three  angles  of  any 
one  of  the  equilateral  triangles,  and,  therefore,  by  the  32nd  of 
the  first  Book,  they  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  Wherefore, 
by  the  14  th  of  the  same  Book,  the  two  straight  lines  d  b  and  b  b, 
are  in  one  and  the  same  straight  line. 

This  problem  has  been  sent  to  us  solved  in  various  ways,  which 
are  all  well  known  and  appredi^.  The  following  solution,  wfaloh 


we  give  withonft  a  diagram^  in  order  to  exercise  some  of  ow  youngti 
pupils,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  simplest  and  best ;  and  it  requires 
nothing  more  than  the  llthof  Euclid's  first  Book,  and  some  pre- 
ceding propositions.  From  the  given  extremity  of  the  straight 
line  cut  off  a  convenient  length  towards  the  other  extremity,  and 
from  the  point  of  section  draw  a  perpendicular  to  the  given  straight 
line.  From  this  perpendicular  eut  off  a  part  equal  to  the  part  of 
the  given  straight  line  between  the  given  extremity  and  the  point  of 
section ;  and  from  the  point  of  section  in  this  perpendicular  draw 
a  perpendicular  to  it  on  the  side  next  the  given  extremity  of  the  given 
straight  line.  Bisect  the  angle  on  the  same  side  between  the  first 
perpendicular  and  the  given  straight  line,  and  the  bisecting  Ihie 
will  meet  the  second  perpendicular.  From  the  point  of  meeting  in 
this  perpendicular  dnw  a  straight  line  to  the  given  extremity  of 
the  given  straight  line,  and  it  will  be  a  perpendicidar  to  that  straight 
line  at  the  point  iequired« 

The  proof  is  this:  Because  that  the  biseodng  line  divides  the 
right  angle  between  the  first  perpendicular  and  the  given  straight 
line  into  two  equal  angles,  that  this  bisectfaig  line  is  common  to 
the  two  triangles  thus  formed,  and  that  the  part  cut  off  the  tnit 
perpendicular  is  equal  to  the  part  of  the  straight  line  between  the 
first  pomt  of  section  and  the  given  point;  therefore,  by  the  fourth 
of  the  first  book,  the  two  triangles  are  equal,  their  bases  are  equal, 
and  the  remaining  angles  of  t£e  one  are  equal  to  the  remaining 
angles  of  the  other  each^— vis.,  those  to  which  the  equal  sides  are 
opposite.  Therefore  all  their  sides  are  equal,  and  the  angle  at  the 
given  point  is  equal  to  tiie  angle  at  the  point  of  section  in  the 
second  perpendicular ;  but  the  angle  at  the  latter  point  is  a  right 
angle.  Therefore  the  angle  at  the  given  point  is  a  right  angle  i  and 
the  straight  Ihie  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  given  straight  Une  at 
one  of  its  extremities  as  required. 

N.B. — ^The  figure  formed  by  the  four  straight  lines  which  are  all 
equal,  hss  all  its  angles,  ss  can  easily  be  showny  right  angles,  and 
is  therefore,  acoordUig  to  Euclid's  definition,  a  square. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Aixow  me  to  tell  yon  a  little  story  in  connexion  with  the  Pofvlab 
Educatob.  About  two  miles  fh>m  where  I  stay,  is  a  small  vUlage ;  and  In 
that  village  is  a  tinsmith.  In  that  Tinsmith's  shop,-  is  a  little  orphan-boy 
apprentioed,  quite  young — ^no  fkther,  no  mother,  to  tend  Mm,  and  see  that 
his  young  mind  does  not  shrivel  away  into  nothing  for  laok  of  ftod  I  Weil, 
In  this  shop,  a  paper  may  be  seen  in  a  oomer.  On  taking  it  up,  ws  dis» 
cover  that  it  is  the  Popolar  Edccatob.  In  the  inslda  of  It  is  a  Utlia 
note-book  which  he  (the  boy)  has  made  himself  of  a  ft  w  sbrsds  of  paper. 
It  is  neatly  ruled ;  and  he  has  Latin  words  written  on  the  one  side,  and 
English  on  the^ther.  I  was  perfectly  struck  to  see  the  poor  little  fisther* 
less  and  motherless  boy  persevering,  all  unaided,  unless  by  your  lessonit 
and  leaning  the  language  of  ancient  Rome. 

You  say,  **  The  authority  of  such  men  as  Maoaalay,  Xadntosh,  Ad- 
disoD,  D^den,  Shakspeare,  is  In  grammar  paramoont  and  supreme.** 
I  would  like  to  have  a  prose  composition  that  yon  would  reoommend 
as  being  worthy  to  be  studied,  every  word  and  line  fi^r  the  stj^e. 
Macaulay's  are  all  too  dear.  Would  Mackintosh's  "History  of  Eng- 
land** dot  I  do  not  see  how  Shakspeare  can  be  an  authority  for  a 
grammar  at  all,  sinee  his  expressions  are  antiquated  and  stiff.  I  shoold 
like  if  you  would  reoommend  a  book  written  in  a  fine,  flowing  style. 

FiLOS. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


History  of  the  Painters  op  all  Natioiw. — The  first  part  of 
this  msgnifleent  work,  in  imperial  quarto,  oonUinlng  a  portrait  of 
Hurillo,  and  eight  specimens  of  his  choicest  works,  Inoludhig  the  *'  Con- 
ception of  the  Virgin,"  lately  in  the  celleotion  of  Marshal  Sonlt,  and 
recently  pnrehased  by  the  Imneh  Qovemmeat  for  the  Gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  for  the  sum  of  £28,440,  is  now  ready.  The  successive  parts 
will  appear  on  the  first  of  every  month,  at  28.  eaeh,  and  will  be  supplied 
through  every  bookseller  in  town  or  country. 

Gassell's  BHiLuifO  Eomoif  or  £uOLiD.~TBfi  Eunmrn  ot 
GaoM£TBT,  containing  the  First  Six,  and  the  Eleventh  and  Twelflb 
Books  of  Euclid,  from  the  text  of  Bobeti  Simpson,  M.D.,  Bmeritos 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  with  OorreetioBS^ 
^jonotatioiis,  and  Exercises,  by  Robert  Wallace,  A.M..  of  the  same 
university  and  Collegiate  Tutor  of  the  University  of  Ix>ndon,  will  be 
ready  early  in  July,  priee  Is.  in  stiff  covers,  or  Is.  6d.  neat  ok>th. 

ScRiPTUHS  LiBRABT  FOR  THE  YouNO,  in  Shilling  Volumes* — 
The  first  two  volumes  of  this  instmetive  series  of  works,  **  Tlie  Lira  of 
JossrH,"  illustrated  with  sixteen  oholoe  engravings  and  maps,  and 
••The  Tabb&nacls.  its  Pkibsts,  and  Sekvices,-  with  twelve 
engravings,  an  now  ready.    **  The  Lm  «f  Moses**  Is  tai  Um  yvesk 
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THK  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

MoNOBBL  (Ctrnanron):  Something  will  be  done  for  the  PiineipaUtj. 
— R.  J.  O.t  Bending  et  meale  ii  ii^ariou  to  health.— John  Soxbbs 
(Hnddenfleld) :  PerseTere  and  yon  will  snooeed ;  try  to  write  ereoly, 
that  is,  parallel  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  page.— J.  W.  Oarliok 
(HalifluK) :  We  thank  him  tat  his  nsefhl  ■nggestions.-~£.  C.  (Brixton) : 
We  are  preparing  something  of  the  kind. — Oriersox  (Edinburgh) : 
ITaps  are  to  be  printed  in  the  F.  E.     The    nnmerous  exoepUons 
in  gender,  fto.,  mnst  be  learnt  horn  Dr.  Beard's  '*  Latin  Made  Easy." 
and  other  yet  foUer  mannals.     We  can  giTe  nothing  more  than  a 
general   Tiew. — ItAX   will   snooeed.   if  he   persereres.— Xenophon  : 
Yonr  exercise  Is  good ;  good,  also,  are  several  that  have  been  sent 
to   us;    so    good  as  to   show   that  many  are    acquiring    a    sound 
knowledge  of  Latin  from  our  pages.      This  is  encouraging.     Their 
progress  will  be  more  easy,  more  sure,  and  more  rapid,  if  we  are  able  to 
ynbllsh  an  English  translation  of  the  Latin  Exercises,  and  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  English  Exercises. — The  translation  asked  for  by  K. 
rans  as  follows : — ^At  Sparta  there  is  no  widow  so  noble  as  not  to  appear 
on  the  stage  under  the  attraction  of  gain. — Piulte  should  proooonee 
MMOBi  and  Asm  like  English  words;  thus,  votsee  and  AyAs.  Maps  will  be 
gifen. — ^B.F.T. (Margate):  Something  will  soon  be  done  to  meet  his 
wishes,  in  Latin. — Dblbcfob  mnst  read  a  little  more  carefully ;  his  diffi- 
OBlties  will  then  disappear.— G.  Peppeb  (Belfast) :  We  think  so ;  but  see 
answers  to  former  correspondents. — Wvstmobei.and  :    Probably  less 
than  a  eonple  of  years;    as  to  **  Emigration,*  let  him  look  to  our 
"■Literary  NoUccs."— J.H.F.  (Horbory-bddge):  We  intend  to  publish  one. 
— T.  Smith  (Islington):   To  bookkeeping.  yes.-*Ai<PHA:    No.^-R. 
Wood  (Chepstow) :  Tes<— W.  N.  &,  an  Arxiocs  Irqcirxr  :  There  is 
■o  artUMal  means  of  imprortaig  the  memory  applicable  to  all  subjects. 
As  to'  the  dietkmary  and  the  shorthand,  we  are  on  the  look-ont  for  the 
basL-oAii  UmoMAMT  Svbicxibbb  (Edinr.)  wants  oar  advice.     Let 
Uh  atndy  English  flfst,  and  then  arithmetic.^  J.  J.  Newtor  (Bridge- 
water):  Under  eottsidcratioii. — ^A  Studrht  (Ureipool) :  Certainly.   As 
to  cfasts  and  en,  we  shall  gire  rales  soon :  he  should  read  the  notices  to 
other  ooneapondents.— J.  M.  (Bristol)  r  Yes. — G.  Strarge  (Hackney) : 
His  question    has  been  answered  in  oar  notices,  to  another  corr^ 
spondent — J.  Vickers  (Uulme) :  The  error  has  been  noticed  and  oor< 
rested. — Whxiam  :  We  are  about  to  publish  a  work  on  the  snl^eet. 

ARiTmuGTic.— JoHR  (Berwick-upon-Twced) :  We  should  lilce  to  see 
Uie  work  to  which  the  printed  paper,  he  sent  as,  refers. — The  remarlcs 
of  JuTRRiS  on  Inrerse  Proportion  are  just ;  when  we  come  to  this  sub- 
Jeot  we  hope  to  satisfy  him— J.  L.  (Waterhead  Mill,  Oldham) :  Yes.— 
B.  BoxiARD  (Chreat  SheUbrd) :  We  thank  him  for  his  correct  and  useful 
rsmaifca ;  we  ahall  avail  oorsclTes  of  them.— -Answers  to  queries  1,2,3, 
page  80,  Dram  P.  G.  Arbrrsor  (Birmingham),  correct — J.  Bowman 
(PteslOB)»  is  thanked  for  his  very  ingeuiuns  communication  on  the 
ntyttiealnRmber  9.— A.  Gamfrrll  ((^fhcart) :  Ditto.^Lawu  W.  H. 
(Wolverhanipton),  propoaes  aoarioos  question :  *'  Can  the  nine  digits  be 
placed  in  rows  nine  times  to  form  an  exact  square  of  81  figures,  without 
having  two  llgares  of  the  same  name  in  any  one  line,  either  perpendicu- 
lariy,  horiaontaUy,  or  diagonally?^  We  thank  him  for  his  scccmd  oom« 
mnnlcation,  and  shall  keep  it  in  view. — Dei£ctor  :  His  answer  to  the 
arithmetical  question  is  ri^ht.—O.  J.  £.  (London) :  His  difficulty  is 
removed  by  maUng^he  second  distance  S  and  seven-eights,  instead  of  2 
and  one-eighth  miles. — W.  Faulkrrr  (Smethwick) :  Ingenious  and 
oorreet. — ^A.  Fleming  (Bioughton4n-Fniness) :  (}orrect. — ^J.  Carry 
(Clapham):  Ingenious. — F.  B.  W.  (Islington):  Not  so  foggy  either.— 
J.  N.  L.  (Dablin) :  Under  oonsideraUon.---Correct  solutions  of  Problems 
and  Queries  Ihrni  H.  S.  T.,  of  No  2,  p.  111. — John  (Berwick-upon- 
Tweed),  of  No.  6;  and  from  6.  W.  (Dundee),  of  No.  3. 

Mdsic. — JoBR  is  Informed  that  some  of  the  best  flute  instrnctors  are 
the  following : — ^Tegg's  **  Flute  Preceptor."  28. ;  **  Alexander's  Flute 
Fftceptor,"  8s. ;  **  Dressler's  Flute  Instructions,"  9s. :  and  Richardson's, 
Fratten's,  and  Wragg*s  **  Flute  Tutors." — Grorgb  Con  :  TheMS,  in  ex- 
ercise S,  is  prtntad  on  the  wrong  line. — ^A  Greenwich  Amateur 
snggests  for  the  monodhord,  instead  of  a  weight,  **  a  peg,  similar  to  those 
of  a  violin,  where  weights  oannot  be  easily  obtained."  If  so,  there 
slioald  be  one  at  mA  end,  and  both  should  be  used  in  tightenhig  the 
string.  He  '*  finds  a  string  of  thirty  inches  quite  sufficient,"  and  wants 
us  to  print "  a  scale  of  the  divisions  of  the  monochord  fliteen  inches 
long."  Any  length  is  sufficient  if  tho  divisions  are  correct  There 
would  not  be  sale  enough  for  the  scale  he  proposes. — W.  G.  (Bury) :  A 
gnitar  is  one  of  ^e  worst  instraments  for  a  '*  pattern,"  on  acooant  of  its 
inaccnraoyof  tune.  Let  W.  G.  take  a  pattern  fh>m  the  beet  instrument 
at  hand,  but  nae  his  pattern  as  little  as  possible.  The  natural  ear.  with 
freqvent  practice,  will  soon  guide  him  to  ?ing  better  than  a  falsely- 
toned  inatTRment.  Let  him  practise  well 'the  iirst  exercises,  and  study 
the  mental  effoet  of  notes. — ^W.  L.  H.  S. :  We  shiill  be  happy  to  see  his 
views  on  Pianoforte  Teaching. — VTu.  Parxer.  vNewnham):  Gene- 
rally speaking,  any  simple  instrument  that  allows  you  to  play  only  in 
one  itey  (the  key  of  c  for  instance),  is.  for  that  key,  correctly  tuned.  It 
is  only  when  they  attempt  to  combine  several  keys  that  tue  common 
initruments  require  **  temperament.*'  The  eight-keyed  flute  id,  therefore, 
not  so  free  ttom  temperament  as  that  with  one  key ;  the  word  key  in 


this  last  sentence,  befaig  used  not  for  a  mnsical  scale,  bat  for  a  lever 
and  valve.    I«t  W.  P.,  however,  use  his  flute  for  a  pattern,  but  learn 
to  be  independent  of  it  as  soon  as  possible, — toning  his  voice  and  ear 
to  the  chord,  as  in  the  earlier  exercises,  and  marking  the  **  mental  eflbct" 
of  notes.    These  things  will  give  him  accuracy  of  ear.^M.  B.  &  C. 
(Bdinboi^h)  most  mark  the  difl'eroice  between  dob  and  c.  c  is  a  flxed 
sound,  given  by  string  or  tuning-fork,  that  vibrates  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  times  a  second.    To  make  the  monochord  give  the  true  c,  our 
friends  must  consider  not  only  the  lenglh  of  string,  but  also  the  iJtiekness 
and  the  fensiofi.    They  will  have,  in  that  case,  to  tune  the  monochord  by 
a  good  c*  tnning-fork,  t)0ught  of  a  respectable  muaicseller.     The  alpha- 
betical letters  c'ragvedc,  are  well  known  throughout  the  civilised 
world  as  the  acknowledged  names  for  the  fixed  sounds,  each  one  indi- 
eating  a  oertain  pitch.    We  do  not  make,  therefore,  the  onphilosophlcal 
and  useless  attempt  to  force  the  syllables  doh,  rat,  lu;  &c.,  into  the 
places  of  theee  alphabetical  names ;  but  we  use  them  in  a  dill^rent  sense. 
The  principal  thing  in  music,  is  the  key-note  of  a  tone.    That  key-note 
may  be  At  one  pitch  In  one  tune,  and  at  another  pitch  in  another  tune. 
But  there  is  an  eAential  sameness  in  the  relationship  of  notes  which  at- 
tends it,  and  in  the  mental  efltetof  those  notes,  whatever  be  its  pitoh. 
to  familiarise  the  learner  with  that  essential  law  of  relatkmship  and 
mental  efltet,  which  constitutes  the  aimpUdty  and  beauty  of  music,  we 
give  a  distinct  name  to  the  key-note — a  name  which  follows  it  to  any 
pitch.    That  name  is  doh.    And  distinct  names,  also,  to  its  attendant 
notes.   Those  names  are  rat,  me,  pah,  &c.  Therefore,  toAofeoer  be  the 
full  length  of  your  monochord  string,  and  vkalever  be  the  sound  In  pitch 
it  gives,  yon  may  take  that  for  the  key-note  (or,  as  Euclid  called  it,  the 
/>ve<am0inenoe— the  "given" sound)  and  the  other  notes  of  its  scale  will 
be  given  by  the  proportions  of  the  string  mentioned. — J.  H.  P.  is  right 
about  the  metronome. '  But  it  is  osuaI  to  say  **  Mttxaoonxt  crotchet  » 
72,"  or  •"  M,  qttaoer  ^  72,"fta — Ur  Jeurr  Comm  most  hopatknt  with 
his  breakiRg  voice,  and  not  use  it  too  much.    He  most  also  read  the 
lessons  with  greater  care,  as  well  as  the  remarks  above.   -German  Con- 
ctrHtta. — ^As  this  instramant  is  foonded  on  the  tonic  principle,  is  without 
temperament,  and  is  moreover  cheap,  we  may  probably  give,  as  our  corre- 
spondent desires,  a  few  brief  Instructions  for  its  use. 

A.  FoAD  (Whltstable)  Is  reoonunended  to  Beid's  work  on  **  Watch 
and  Clock  Making."— Poor  Prasa^nt  is  advised  to  drop  the  suljectof 
perpetual  motion. — A.  D.  (Edinburgh)  should  study  Euclid. — A 
Strugolbr  (North  Shields)  should  stady  the  Lessons  in  English  well. 
—Tiro  (Leicester)  can  get  a  shilling's  worth  of  **  EGqnette,"  published 
by  Longman.  The  diphthongs  are  separaied  for  the  sake  of  the  learner. 
—Alpha  (Kichmond)  should eonsult*'  Cassell's  Emigrants'  Handbook," 
(9d.).— R.  J.  (Monnt  Sorrd)  is  advised  to  study  French  first.~CLAUDK 
(Blandford)  should  read  all  the  answers  to  Correspondents. — Onr  Who 
Prrsevrurs  isadvised  to  be  content  with  stenography. — Jamrs  Strbi. 
^Bradford),  B.  Milyerton  (Winsham),  A  Factort  Operatits 
(New  Lanark),  and  A  YouKO  Beginner,  should  read  the  notioea 
upended  to  Lessons  in  French,  No.  18. — Grorob  Wrtton  (Kirkby4a- 
Ashfleld),  received.— £.  V.  a  Young  Beginner  will  find  what  he 
wants  at  present  in  the  *'  Illustrated  Exhibitor."— David  M.  (Norwich): 
Study  *'  MacculIoch'sX>>mmereial  Dictkmary.**— J.  T.  D.  (BkMRnsbory) 
should  try  by  himself  first. — S.  Y. fNorth  Shields):  His  problems  am 
notsuflldently  explksit.— ^OA4«&nrvi«  (Backwell):  See  above. — Gsoror 
Hbrrbrt  (Brid.  Quay):  Thanks  for  his  hints. — Amicus  (Delph); 
His  question  shall  be  inserted.— J ascrs  Wilkinson  (Earby):  We 
advise  him  to  let  such  words  alone  as  he  sent  to  us;  their  meaning  is 
bad.-^  John  Gowans  (Liverpool ) :  His  reasons  are  excellent  for  haste, 
but  ours  are  better  for  delay  at  present. — A.  M.  Bell  (Liverpool) :  Aa 
soon  as  other  snl^ects  are  disposed  of. — William  Prbt  (Bedford) : 
Right.— H.  F.  (Belfast),DrNC.  F.  (Glasgow).  A  Surscribrr  (Dublin), 
TuROPUiLvs  (C:iledonian-ioad) :  The  sati}ect  of  German  pronanoia- 
tiou  wlU  soon  be  discussed  more  folly.— S.  8.  H.  (Holywell-hill,  SU 
Alban's) :  We  are  not  in  a  sUte  at  present  to  avail  ourselves  of  his  kind 
offer — Ernbst  M.  (Wolverhampton):  Hia  criticisms  are  on  the  whole 
just;  errors  will  be  corrected.  Study  Macoulloch,  above  mentioned. — 
Thomas  Pattison  (Newoastle-on-Tyne)  is  right;  the  solution  of 
James  Veecock  is  defective.— C.  F.  P.  (Dunmanway,  Cork; :  His  solu- 
tions are  correct  and  good.— D.  D.  O.  (Great  Yarmouth) :  We  say  go 
on  and  prosper  In  the  Go-instruction  Society.— A.  M.  Whitr  (Wood- 
street):  Thanks  for  his  suggestions,  they  shaU  not  be  lost  sight  of.— 
Darxrar:  Yea.— a.  D.  Is  premature.- MUR4T  (Halifkx),  a  styaten 
of  bookkeeping  Is  preparing.  The  least  cfaaige  for  an  advertisement  is 
(s.— R.  S.  Dale  (North  Shields) :  It  Is  in  progreas.— <J.  S.:  The  nona- 
bcr  of  years  ttom  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  deloge  was  S36S,  aocord- 
Ing  to  the  Scriptures  and  by  the  Christians.  According  to  rule  ^  is  soft  in 
Dolgelly.— P.  E.  A.  (Bywell,  Newoastie) :  *•  The  Popular  Educator." — 
T.  C&ox  (Fareham) :  We  are  entirely  of  his  mfaid.  We  should  only 
be  too  happy  if  our  numerous  subscribers  wanted  lessons  in  religion. 
We  hope  and  trust  this  will  be  a  blessed  consequence  of  the  spread  off 
education  among  all  classes  of  the  people.— William  Livsry  (Man- 
chester) :  Weoannot  positively  say  how  soon,  but  they  are  sore  toba  giveft. 
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MAN. 


Wc  htft  ditpoaed  of  tho  Utot  and  iti  ftmctlons.   But  import- 
ant aa  the  offloe  of  that  oigan  may  be  in  separating  and  with- 
drawing certain  sapeiflaitiea  from  the  blood,  there  are  certain 
other  matters  which  must  be  immediately  and  completely  re- 
moved from  the  system,  which  would  otherwise  proye  highly 
iajmioiis.    This  is  eflbcted  by  the  xiDVBn,  which  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  purely  excreting  or  dnuning  oigans  in  the  body.    In 
each  kidney,  there  are  numerous  secreting  tubes,  which  pro- 
ject into  its  pelTis  or  basin ;  and  from  this  basin  there  is  a 
amsll  but  somewhat  extended  canal,  ooUed  the  umnTXR,  which 
carries  the  urine  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder.    Each  kidney 
has  its  own  ureter  or  oondueting  canal.    The  secreting  tubes 
are  about  rivth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  lined 
throughout  with  nucleated  gland-cells,  as  if  the  urine  were 
filtered  through  those  cells  in  its  way  to  the  pelvis. 

But  how  is  the  urine  formed }    If  we  take  a  section  of  the 
kidney,  and  examine  it  with  a  slightly  magnified  power,  we 

shall  find  that  its  cut  surface  is  studded  with 
a  number  of  little  dark  points,  each  of  which 
consists  of  a  knot  of  minute  blood-Tessels. 
Each  of  these  knots  is  included  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  the  secreting  tubes,  and  is 
directly  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the  renal 
artery.*  This  artery  arises  ftom  the  aorta, 
passes  across,  enters  the  kidney,  divides  into  numerous  branches 
which  become  very  minute,  frequently  unite  and  form  arches 
in  the  outward  covering  or  substance  of  the  organ ;  their  ex« 
tremities  at  last  wind  in  toward  the  medullary  or  internal  sub- 
stance, and  are  coiled  up  into  clusters,  which  take  on  the 
appearance  and  form  of  corpuscles.  In  these  corpuscles  or 
small  bodies,  which  are  situated  in  the  external  substance  of 
the  kidney,  the  urine  is  secreted,  and  is  there  received  by  the 
secreting  tubes,  which  gradually  unite  to  form  larger  tubes, 
and  then  converge  tovrards  the  pelvia  of  the  organ. 

The  separation  of  urine,  as  a  surperfluous  fluid  from  the 
blood,  ii  in  all  likeUhood  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  gland- 
cells  which  line  the  secreting  tubes,  and  equally  in  all  paru  of 
these  tubes.  Therj  are  certain  matters  existing  ready-formed 
in  the  blood,  which  require  only  to  be  separated  from  the  vital 
fluid*  That  is  to  say,  that  all  such  matters  may  pass  from  the 
blood  to  the  urine  without  any  further  elaboration ;  but  there 
are  certain  other  properties  which  do  not  exiat  in  the  blood, 
and  must  therefore  be  formed  by  the  chemical  agency  of  the 
cells.     These,  also,  must  be  carried  off,  or  life  would  soon 


Healthy  urine  is  a  clear  limpid  fluid,  of  a  pale  yellow  or 
amber  colour,  with  a  peculiar  faint  aromatic  odour ;  and  yet, 
oonaiatently  irith  a  good  state  of  health,  it  may  be  all  but 
Bolonrless,  or  present  every  shade  between  that  and  a  deep 
cyrange  tint.  Clear  and  transparent  at  flrst,  it  often  becomes, 
IB  it  cools,  opaque  and  turbid  from  the  settlement  of  those 
lartacles  which  before  were  held  in  a  state  of  solution.  The 
I  verage  amount  of  this  fluid  which  is  excreted  within  the  four- 
uad-twrenty  hours  by  an  adult  healthy  man,  is  thirty-flve 
»iince8,  and  its  average  spedfio  gravity  may  be  taken  as  very 
lear  1,020.  Id  summer,  owing  to  the  larger  proportion  of  fluid 
txlialed  by  the  skin,  its  quantity  is  less  than  in  winter,  and 
onaequently  its  specific  gravity  is  proportionally  higher. 
The  water  holds  in  solution  certain  animal  and  saline  matters 


•  Fkomths  Latin  word  rf»,th«kidiMvi  or  rtiDf. 


TOl*.  1. 


as  its  ordinary  constituents.    Hm  prindpal  of  these  eoBsti- 

tuenta  is  named  xjeba,  and  it  is  in  this  substance  that  the 

nitrogen  of  decomposed  tissues  and  superfluous  food  is  carried 

off  from  the  body.  If  the  nitrogen  were  not  so  removed,  its 
retention  in  the  blood  would  be  followed  with  the  most  per- 
nicious effects. 

But  how  do  we  know  that  this  urea  takes  off  the  nitrcaen  of 
wasted  tissue  and  superfluous  food }  We  get  at  this  oondusion 
in  two  ways.  If  we  substitute  an  animal  for  a  vegetable  diet, 
we  find  an  increase  of  urea,  and  therefore  it  must  be  derived 
in  part  from  those  unassimilfited  elenaents  of  this  highly  nitro- 
genous food  which  circulate  with  the  blood.  l£at  is  one 
method.  The  other  is  this: — If  we  exclude  all  nitrogenous 
substances  from  the  food,  and  let  the  ^t  for  several  days  con- 
sist of  BUfKt,  starch,  gum,  oil,  and  such  like  articles,  the  quan- 
tity is  diminished,  stUl  urea  is  excreted  or  thrown  c£  It 
comes  off  even  if  there  be  no  food  tsken  for  a  considerable  time. 
And  therefore  it  must,  in  a  stiU  Isrger  part,  be  derived  from 
the  waste  of  those  animsl  tissues  of  which  the  body  is  made  up. 
Whatever  of  this  injurious  substance  exists  ready-fbrmed  m 
the  blood  is  withdrawn  by  the  kidneys ;  but  by  far  the  larger 
portion  passes  off  with  the  water. 

Another  ammal  substsnce,  rarely  absent  from  the  urine,  is 
X7BIC  AOiD,  which  is  derived  from  the  breakinff  down  or  waste 
of  albuminous  tissues.  The  relation  which  this  acid  bears  to 
urea  has  not  yet  been  determined.  It  is  increased  like  urea  by 
the  use  of  animal  food,  and  is  diminished  by  adopting  an  ex- 
clusively vegetable  diet,  or  such  as  Is  f^  from  nitrogen.  A 
nitrogenous  compound,  named  kxppubio  aozd,  in  the  quantity 
of  about  one-third  of  Uie  uric  add,  exiatB  in  the  urine,  and  is 
removed  firom  the  system  in  the  same  way  as  the  others. 

It  ia  now  dear  thiat  the  grand  purpose  of  tiie  urinary  secre- 
tion ia  to  carry  off  those  products  whidi  ndther  can  be  set 
free  in  the  conoition  of  carbonic  add  and  water  through  the 
lungs,  nor  be  got  rid  of  by  the  agoacy  of  the  liver  in  the  form 
of  solid  biliary  matter.  In  all  tiiis  there  is  evident  deaign. 
This  design  bespeaks  a  vrisdom  which  is  in&iite,  and  a  good- 
ness whion  is  exhaustless.  The  Father  of  our  spirits  is  to  be 
vrorshipped  no  less  ss  tiie  Framer  of  our  bodies.  The  creation 
of  men  was  nothing  fortuitous — ^not  a  thins  which  happened  by 
chance.  It  was  one  of  the  highest  acts  of  divine  power.  How 
perfect  is  the  structure  of  every  organ  t  How  oeautiful  and 
harmonious  is  thdr  arrangement!  How  adapted  to  their 
end,  and  how  beneficent  in  their  functions !  In  the  midst  of 
such  profound  contrivance  and  skill — such  arrangement,  and 
harmony,  and  beneficence,  we  are  lost  in  wonder,  and  fall  down 
in  silent  adoration. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  the  process  of  secretion.  The 
little  glands  which  are  disposed  in  the  substance  of  tsi 
sxiN,  and  in  the  walls  of  thb  iittbstikal  CANix,  although  in- 
diridually  minute,  serve  a  most  important  end  in  the  human 
economy.  In  the  skin  we  meet  wiu  two  distinct  classes  of 
these  little  glsnds,  one  of  which  is  destined  to  free  the  blood 
of  a  large  quantity  oi  fluid,  and  is  named  pbbspxjultobt  or 
sirxAT  OLAKDs  ;  sud  the  other  being  designed  to  draw  off  a 
considerable  amount  of  solid  matter  ia  styled  ssbaobovs  or 
OIL  oLAims.  The  first  class  presents  the  iq;>pearance  of  smsll 
oval  or  globular  masses,  dtuated  just  beneaUi  the  skin,  and 
found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  surfiace  of  the  body.  Of 
their  number  some  idea  may  be  fbrmed  from  the  fact  that  not 
fewer  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-ei^t  of 
these  little  glsnds  exist  in  a  square  inch  of  surface  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  Now  if  we  allow  that  each  of  these  little  coiled- 
up  tubes  measures  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  we  have  thus  within 
a  single  square  inch,  a  length  <^  tube  equal  to  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-two  inches,  or  seventy-three  feet  and  a  half,  or 
twenty-four  yards  and  a  half.  Nor  is  this  all :— the  number  of 
aquare  inches  of  surfiace  in  the  body  of  a  man  of  ordinary 
height  and  siae,  is  computed  at  ten  thousand  five  hundred,  and 
if  we  allow  two  thousand  eight  hundred  pores  at  an  average 
in  every  square  inch,  then  Uie  number  of  pores  in  the  humaa 
body  cannot  be  fewer  than  twenty-niat  mfllions  I 

is 


i 


THE  FOPOLAI  BDOCUTtS. 


It  Meh  al  thoa  Uul*  glmdi  ecauiiu  i4  ft 
M.    Now  frow  tiiia  mM«  there  laMndt  a 

conducUDg-tufac  which  mmke*  numeroiu 

Siril  tumuig*  in  iu  coone,  pecetruai 
e  oaiti  tkia  rather  obliquely.  4iic<  opCTii 
br  ■  aitft  of  rain  to  alia*  the  fluid  to 
iuue  (nw  it.  On  the  ptlm  of  the  huul, 
tht^  sale  of  Ihe  foot,  aod  the  HidB  of  the 
flR|;en,  the  upCDiag  of  theve  ducti  or 
tu^  i(  Tlrib^  to  the  oalLed  ne,  Bf 
iDFuu  of  thii  gracioui  and  wcmderful  u- 
rangemeiit,  ■  Kcretion  of  •wtX.rrj  fluid  li 
eotiliniul);  ukuig  plue,  while  ■  con- 
fldeiible  amount  of  aolid  roatm  li  at  the 
nine  thne  dn*n  off  ^T  the  sell*  which 
line  ihne  aniaU  tubv*.  The  Buid  serreled 
b  formed  wo  gtadiullj,  Hut  M  fail  ■■  it 
reuhe*  tfie  wvjimet,  the  waler^  portion! 
of  it  eiccpe  by  er^poration.  Thii  i* 
called  InMnriblepeTapiralion.  BtiI  dnring 
Itroop  eiRtiie,  eipora™  to  p«»t  ex- 
ternal Ivumth,  in  certiin  diaeaae",  or 
when  etq?OT«tion   !«  pretented  \>j  any 


■at.     Thii 
t  of  flold 


I  In  the  form  of  dr 
j>er»piTaliQn.  Bat 
.In  wpmdi  Tery  r. 
roundine  medium.  When  the  luiface  of 
j  (o  »  high  d^iCT  of  eitemal  heal,  an 
f  fluid  i«  »et  free  ftom  the  periplratorj 
I  fluid  U  earned  off  in  >  ulate  of  Tapour 
fri-e,  and  in  thit  form  wjchdrawi  a  large 
from  the  mrface,  the  teropfrature  of  ihr 
own  and  repnlatcd.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
le  abeadj  loaded  with  lapoor,  thii  cooling 
lerled.  TTie  tempeialnre  of  the  body  a 
temperature  eontinnei  for  any  length  of 
,e  mcM  fatal  cctwequencea. 
'  eihalatitm  from  the  lun^i  and  ikin  may 
erage  of  two  ponni' 


In  a 


U\\  hflow 


itwiU  r1 


e-third, 


?,  by  eihal 
y  the  actif 


cold 

halation  ftom  the  Iucbs  is  atwui 
Blwo-thirds  fromtheikin.  ThcTjinationi 
id  ael  free  at  different  limea,  and  in  rfiito. 
It,  by  exhalation  from  the  fkin  and  lunga, 
'      '  ...      •  jrtneya.     If  the  ei- 


a  a  liquid  stale  from  the  >iloeid-Te««eU. 
•  kldneyahavB  less  to  do  in  proportion  to 
eihnled  bom  ihe  lungf  and  akin.  It  la 
t  one  hundred  grains  of  effete  nilrogenoua 
>wn  off  Iroin  ihe  akin  ;  but  leithiiezcretion 
ed,  and  how  much  more  labour  ia  impoaed 
ce  i!  it  is  n'lt  gol  rid  of— if  it  accumulate 
Bt  prove  (utal  10  health  and  life  !  Great 
(hoold  be  paid  to  thu  tunetionaof  thcakin, 
■a open, and  i(a action  free,  and  forth i* pur- 
ScaelotA  at  bathing  in  cold  water,  followed 


wboic  office  it  i»  to  withdraw  a  i>eca- 
m  the  njstem,  while  the  aeeretion  iuelf 
■om  being  dried  and  cracked  by  the  influ- 
■Ir.  Thete  glanda  are  dialribuied  more  or 
I  whole  surface  of  the  body,  but  are  moat 
:i&ria  which  are  Urgely  aupplied  with  hair, 
id  face,  and  are  tbickly  dmribtited  about 
e  tarloas  poaaaaea  into  the  body,  »i  the 
1  external  ear.  They  are  allogirihcr  abpcnt 
hand*  and  the  aolei  nf  the  feet.  As  ihe 
ly  indicator,  they  appiar  to  be  made  up  of 
nail  Tecic lea,  and  these  amall  tii'sl'I)'  arc 
!  while  substance,  HJmething  ttke  aofi  oint- 
t  ire  overapread  with  minute  cupillaricB  or 
■eir  ducts  open  either  in  the  turltce  of  the 
acM  tiaual,  dlractly  into  the  follicle  of  the 


ia  coly  at  thdr  mot 

Ih*  material  produced  fio*  dial  nlii 

Iha  iwt  ma  W  (aiat  ikn  ianxl- 
(urfaae  o*  the  akin.    Hence  it  u  iu^ 

■ecretion  ia   much  aun  aboidic: 
tnhabftant*  of  tropica]  elimila  ibm  i 


ba 


it«M» 


r  «(tkep«i(k« 


And  cToa  with  thii  proiiaiQn  ol  man'- 

natJTea  of  the  warm  eouatties  ut:- 

'   habit  of  Inbrieatlny  their  akJD^ltt!^ 

oila  oT  TWioM  taadi,  te  p««  '™ 

i  llMKa«UDiialwMe(<thaKlsin 

Theaa   waod«M  fimMuaa  flf  »*■ 

haT«  Lad  aaau  medical  idcb  tt  ix  ^ 

cluaioa,  that  hydropathy,  or  thfO'-  - 

wet  aheet,  ia  die  Boai  tJusUi  (Uf 

m«M     we     poMM    tM   1^1*  " 

tarn    and    nnaty   rf   di«»t  ■" 

lb*  kwnan  body  la  aatimt.    ll»r* 

that  not   awa^    Iwa  Wn  nw  ><  -^ 

mote   powerful    of  all   diaphoreliea— it  ia  P0«^  *' 

may  com*  to  ba  more  generally  eaiploTed  u  fc»^ 

of  [ht^e  glanda   are  better  mjderatood— bat  *  JV! 

b«lie»e  that  any  OHO  rwcady  ia  eniaal  u>  ara^  «TPVf"r! 

ment  of  diaMae.    Al  ih.  »ma  t»o,  ••  e«a. -Ui*"" 

n««ar  ba  too  laviah  in  our  daly  uaa  of  cold  waw. 

AnoiliCT  fact  on  ihiasubieot  of  deration.  Thtiow^^=  , 
facu  ol  the  alimentary  canal,  ia,  like  tb«  akin,  famaW'- 
»aat  numtwr  of  the-e  BmaH  glanda.  There  u«  umP;'--  j 
10  aecTi  tc  ibe  raunra ;  there  are  mm  <»»pl"_™r, 
elaborate  ihegaatriejulee!  wMla  thoae  wUoh  B««*  * 
of  the  amall  inWaliBe  m  detltMd  ta  withdraw  wf  °^  , 
from  the  blood,  aad  convoy  tham  bt  the  tiadi» 


decompuaition,  ihould  ba  roaorad  boB  >^  ^,' 
may  be  prolunged  for  a  conaiderable  period  viii-  'i'-'-^  - 
,    1    ,    .  ..     .   - -■-^-  -of,huniorliLGcnialictinil"'-r- 


food,  but 


— -ingol 

irt  length  of  time  would  liroe  in 
al  the  moat  beantifol  proriaion  hasbw*' 


i  God,  whoM  toadar  maiciea  ate  o«<l  all  hi*  ""■^ 


What  i*  the  futtetioa  at  tk.  oCca  of  tha  ki^MI''  „„ 
Ho.  >.  the  uiine  carried  fr.m  the  kidney  to  tt"  ^I^ido 
Hipw  is  the  urine  foimed?  .   ,_^ji 

Mawit  the  leiiarmilunof  uriae  from  the  blood  tflKV>        | 
Wbat  ia  tbe  aiasd  purpoae  of  the  nriaary  wotu*  I 
With  what  UiUe  orgaui  do  we  neat  Id  ihe  ikiaf 
Can  10U  gire  ihiii  nuuci  aad  roDCtioDa  }  \ 

I  are  the  persriraiory  glanfa  altaated  ?        ^| 

',^h"^oI^I'o'f1i!jlSlSbtti<*i««* 


What 

On  wba 

What  ii  Ihe  entire  Inii  bf  cilulatlgn  I 

What  quantity  e(  eflMo  mattw  la  daily  tkff«  <* 

Where  are  the  SEBAcaoti  OLAHua  chiefly  diittiU'Jii 
TVhal  is  ll:elt  (.eculial  (unctifn  (  *,•«*' 

IJd  id*  fcneiigna  of  the  akin  la  any  way  >»••■' ^ 
hydroi^alhy  )  j  li*-' 

li  ii.c  (Ituicnlsiy  canal  fumiahed  with  maay  "  "^ 

Can  j"U  deaeiibe  the  Tarioui  oBeet  perfcr^rf  'T'*'^ 
tiaal  ulaD^l.  J  t-*"* 

Ilun  It  it  muie  impoitant  to  icmon  effeia  "*'^, 
than  It,  iuii]>iy  tiic  t,"<lT  with  good  Doniiabiail  '^°~J, 

Hon  do  theae  facta  inualrata  (he  goodBOM  «I  »»' 
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LBSBONS   IN   FRBNCH^No.  XV. 

By  Profenor  Louts  Faequsllk,  LL.D. 

Sionoir  XXXII. 
mnnaaovAL  Tnoi.* 

1.  Thv  unipersonal  verb  is  conjuf^ated  only  in  the  third 
ptrson  UBgular  of  a  tense.  Its  nominatiTe  pronoun  il,  <f,  is 
used  absolutely,  i.e,  it  represents  no  noun  previously  expressed. 

2.  The  unipersonal  verb  assumes  the  termination  of  the  elass 
or  conjugation  to  i^hich  it  belongs.  Some  verbi  are  always 
unipersonal,  and  will  be  found  in  ^  62.  Others  are  only  ooea* 
sionally  so,  and  if  irregular,  will  be  found  in  the  ptrttmtU  form 
in  the  same  f  62. 

3.  Present  of  the  Indicative  op  the  TTnipbbsonal  Vekbs. 
Y  AVOIE,  to  U  iken :       Fuuvoib,  to  rain :         Keigee,  to  tmaw : 

Ilya,tlk<re<i^l*erear«.   11  pleat, «  ratef ,  «  if    II  neige. «  «npiai.  tt  it 

QmMLmm,iohaat  Gbxxr,  toAaesi;        Dbidbau  <•  ttow' 

Dgr^t(^A§)Ukalb,U    II  g^le ff  49) «/Nani,  Ild<gU0<|4f)IIMaHB^ 

4.  11  y  a  means  thtrt  ii^  or  there  mre^  and  may  be  followed  by 
a  singular  or  plural  noun  [§  61,  2]. 

n  y  s  do  gibisr  sa  marebtf.  Then  ia game  ie^tiiewtmUL 

Ilyadcspommesdaasvotrcjardiii.    Then  art  offkemyow^^fdm, 

6.  In  relation  to  the  weather,  the  verb  hm  ia  used  uni- 
peiaonally  in  the  same  numner  aa  the  English  verb  to  it. 

n  fait  beao  temps  atUourd'hui.  11  iefine  weather  io-dei^. 

n  fait  Ghsad,  11  fait  ih>id. 


Hie 


Rbsttmb  or  EatAXPLBB. 


UiewUt, 


Pleat  U  OS  matin? 

II  ne  pleat  pas,  il  neigs. 

It  va  pleuvoir  ce  matin. 

Ke  gMe-t-il  pas  ee  matltt  ? 

n  ne  g^Ie  pan,  11  fiiit  da  bronillard. 

Y  a-t-il  da  racre  ches  roos  ? 

II  y  en  a  beauooap  cbez  mon  fr^re. 

Y  a-t-il  plttflieurs  pcraonnee  ohez 
rooi? 

II  y  a  plas  de  cent  penotinei. 

N'y  a-t-il  persoane  k  I'^Ue  ? 

II  n'y  a  eneore  peisoaae. 

Ki<tn  tn>pt6t? 

An  coatmire,  il  est  trap  tard 

Fait  il  ftrsid  on  sbsad  aajoard'hai? 

11  fait  ehaed  at  hnoikla. 

Fait  il  du  veat  oa  du  brooillard  ? 

II  fuit  ua  tempi  bien  ddeagreable. 


Doee  it  rain  iMi  momtngf 
R  doee  not  rain,  ft  tnoiee. 
Tt  t>  going  to  rain  thie  mofHing. 
DoeA  ft  noeftreese  tkte  mormng  f 
Jt  (io>s  iu4fncz€y  at  tejbf/gf. 
Je  Utere  any  sugar  at  your  koueet 
There  isa  great  deal  at  wty  brother*$. 
Are  there  several  peraona   at  my 

houtef 
There  are  more  Hhoa 


pel  mf/m. 

m9  there  renoeiy  en  ennrcnw 

I%ere1ea»ymnoamtkar$. 

MeUtaoeaont 

On  the  oontrury,  Mieieo  kite, 

Jeitoofdcr  warm  to-dayt 

H  u  warm  and  damp. 

It  it  iomdy  orjbggy  f 

It  ia  very  dieagreeabte  weather. 


m. 


Msnnsorit, 

ecript. 
Teaa,  m.  veai. 
Vent,  m.  wind. 
Volaille,  f.  poeMry 


EXERCtSE   63. 

A.^seinbl^,  f«  aasetniffy,  CooTert,  e^  cUntdy, 

party,  Ecurie,  f.  atatie, 

Biblioth^ue,  t,  Vbrory.  Epaii,  se,  thick. 
Brouillard,  m.fog,  Foln,  m.  ho^. 

Oi  I  :i tn bre,  f .  room.         Gibter,  m .  game. 
Ciu  quantet  fifty.  Bamlde,  damp. 

1.  Quel  tempa  fait  il  ai;gourd'hui  ?  2.  Il  fait  an  temi>a 
ftuperbe.  3.  ii'ait  U  tr^  beau  temps  vujourd'bui  ?  4.  Il  fait 
un  tempa  convert  et  haosMla.  6.  Pleut  U  beaucevp  ee  nwtin  ? 
6.  II  ne  plenties  esMcue^  mala  11  va  pleuvoir  7.  Fait  il  da 
^ent  ou  du  brouilleid?  %.  II  ne  fait  paa  de  vent.  ^,  Le 
brouillard  ett  Vtha  ^pais.  10.  Combien  de  personnes  y  a-t-il  II 
I'aaaembl^ }  1|.  II  y  a  plus  de  deux  oenu  [Sea.  19.  7]  per- 
sonnea.  12«  N'y  a-t-il  dm  beaucoup  de  maauscrits  oana 
^otz«  biblioth^ue  ^  13.  U  Vl*j  en  a  pas  beaueoup,  il  n'y  en  a 
«}^ue  cinquante-cinq.     14.  Fait  U.  trop  £roid  pour  vous  dans 

*  By  tMn'penonal  Terb*  i»  ffimply  meant  those  verb*  which  are  aied  only  in 
tlio  third  panon  aiogular.  Havinf,  properly  spcakinip,  no  pertonal  eahject, 
tfa^  are  loaminMs  called  t'lapen onal ;  for  the  third  person  tin^ulur,  used  iu 
Kn^iab.  teaewtferf  aad  In  Preneh,  tbtfufh  U  be  Q»«d.  It  ic  und<rsU>od  and 
IrMisTatad  at  aealtff  by  the  word  U.  These  verba  exprees  ehiefly  an  ab»traet 
optmoti  oreeniimcot;  meet  frequently  they  deaou  the  cUte  or  change  of  the 
i»«fttber ;  aod  they  i^eaen^ly  precede  or  anaoaiiae  the  oceontnce  of  sa 
<T«t;  >s,«>i|piart. 


cette  chambre  ?  15.  II  n'y  fait  ni  trop  froid  ni  trop  ebaud. 
16.  Y  a-t-il  beaucoup  de  loin  dans  votre  fcnrte?  17.  II  y  oi 
a  assez  pour  mon  cheval.  18.  Restez  vous  k  la  msison  quatid 
il  pleut  ?  19.  Quand  il  pleut  Je  reste  ii  la  maison,  ihals  quatid 
il  fait  beau  temps  je  vais  ches  mob  eousin.  20.  Y  a-t-il  de  la 
viande  au  march^?  21.  II  y  en  a  beaucoup,  11  y  a  aussi  d« 
gibier.  ^.  II  y  a  du  veau,  du  nK>utOB  et  de  la  volaille.  23, 
N'y  a-t-il  pas  aussi  des  l^iunea  at  dee  fruits  }  24.  II  u'y  en 
a  pas.    25.  U  j  en  a  aussi. 

SxnnoiaB  64. 

1.  Are  Tou  eold  this  morning?  2.  I  aanot  eold,  it  ia  warm 
this  morning.  8.  Is  it  foggy  or  windy?  4.  It  is  neither  foggy 
nor  windy,  it  rains  in  torrents  (^  werae),  6,  Is  it  going  to  rain 
or  to  snow  ?  6.  It  is  going  to  freese,  it  is  very  cold.  7.  It  is 
windy  and  foggy.  8.  Is  there  anybody  at  your  brother's  to- 
day ?  9.  My  brother  is  at  home,  and  my  sister  is  at  church* 
10.  Is  there  anv  meat  in  the  market?  11.  There  is  meat  and 
poultry.  12.  Ia  it  too  warm  or  too  cold  for  your  sister  in  thit 
room  ?  13.  It  is  not  so  warm  in  this  room  as  in  your  brother's 
Horary.  14.  Are  there  good  English  bodu  in  your  stater's 
library?  15.  There  are  some  good  ones.  16.  Are  there 
peaches  and  plums  in  your  aarden^  17.  There  are  many. 
18.  Do  you  remain  at  your  bro^er^s  when  it  snowa?  19. 
When  it  snows  we  remain  at  home.  20.  Are  there  ladies  at 
your  mother's  ?  21.  Your  two  sisters  are  thereto-day.  22. 
Have  you  time  to  go  and  fetch  them?  23.  I  have  no  time  thia 
momixig.  24.  Is  your  horse  in  the  stable  ?  25.  It  is  not 
there,  it  is  at  my  brother's.  26.  Does  it  hail  this  morning? 
27.  It  does  not  hail,  it  freezes.  28.  What  weather  is  it  this 
morning?  29.  It  is  very  fine  weather.  30.  Is  it  too  warm? 
31.  It  is  neither  too  wann  nor  too  cold.  32.  Is  it  going  to 
freeae  ?  33.  It  is  going  to  snow.  34.  Does  it  snow  every  day  ? 
85.  It  doea  not  snow  every  day,  but  it  snowa  very  ofMU 
Ysoemspwi. 

Sbctxok  yyyttt. 

klacs  07  trb  advibb  ({  186). 

1.  In  simple  tenses,  the  adverb  generally  follows  the  verb, 
and  is  placed  as  near  it  as  possible : — 

Tour  eleHt  wrttea  Mvy  fesil. 
That  young  lady  reade  very  ^adly. 

2.  When  a  verb  is  in  the  infinitive,  the  two  negatives  ne  and 
pea»  ne  and  licn,  should  be  plaeed  before  it : — 

Ne  pss  psrier,  ne  pss  lire.  JVM  to  apeakf  not  §o  reodL 

3.  The  adverb  assez,  ernougk,  tolerably,  precedes  generally 
the  other  adverbs.    It  precedes  also  adjectivea  and  nouns  : — 

Teas  derives  aasea  eonaeksiaent.         Tau  write  pretty  mrraeOy, 

Yens  avez  a«es  de  Uvres.  Ton  haee  booke  enongk. 

Get  enfant  eat  asses  atteatil  Tktd  ehUd  te  atteamoe  smmv*. 

4.  Voici  means,  here  i» ;  voilh,  there  it :— 

Void  le  livre  qne  voos  aimes.  Bere  ia  the  hook  whkh  yon  Wbe. 

Yoila  le  moneiear  dont  voos  paries.  There  ia  the  geUtleman  of  wlkom  ytm 

apeak. 

5.  Dans  is  used  for  tn  or  tnio,  when  the  noun  which  follows 
it  is  preceded  by  aa  article,  or  by  a  possesaive,  demonstrative, 
or  nomeral  adjective  [§  142  (2)]  :— 

Le  erayon  est  dans  le  papttre.  ThepentUiatnthadeA^ 

Metteaeettslettrsdsnsvotm  matte.    Art  tiUt  Mfcr  into  yoar  awn*. 

6.  En  renders  fo,  in,  or  tnie,  coming  after  the  verbs  1o  he^ia 
go,  to  reaide,  followed  by  the  name  of  a  part  of  the  earth,  a 
country,  or  province : — 

ITotra  ami  est  ta  Fraaee.  OnrJHatd  ia  tn  fhmoe. 

Yeas  alias  aa  Italic.  Ton  go  to  Italy. 

7.  The  prepoaitien  h  is  used  for  the  words  ai  or  to,  in  or  into, 
before  the  name  of  a  town,  city,  em  -village,  preecded  by  tha 
Yerbe  mentioned  above  >- 

II  va  li  Psris  le  mots  prodhliitt.     Be  ie  going  to  Pariane^d  month. 

8.  The  same  preposition  is  used  in  the  expresaionv,  h  la 
campagne,  h  la  viUe,  k  la  chasse,  h  la  piche,  ftc 

None  aliens  h  la  oempagae.  We  go  into  the  country. 

Yous  n'allez  pas  k  la  ville.  Tou  donee  gc  to  the ettg.         ^ 

.(JeytiahUxj^aseetklapMl-  •  Ig^,himtingandjlahing> 


Yotre  oonuBls  ^orit  trha  Utt. 
Cette  demoiselle  lit  irke  mal. 
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9.  Imiunra  pj 


PnoM.  7.  Toillk  fotn  U*t«,  is  «■■  nwliwh!  tb 
n'Mi  )^  pu  bitiU.  j'*B  ai  «B  wMn.  S.  AniraisBk 
tMaoinda  mantmait}  10.  Ja  o'tn  n  plui  btMJn,  ji  nji  n 
leroHlre.  11.  Notn  coiutB  damcntw-t-Q  kliTJlli!  Ill 
D«  dcaavls  plna  k  \a  tUIb,  11  dt.M«m  k  li  amp^it.  U 
Aim*-l-il  k  tW  k  la  ehMM  }  It.  II  a'liM  pa  liDai' 
ohMM.  11.  n  «■  tou la  joun  k  U  ptehf.  IS.N'ictwa 
M  a  k  Pui*  on  h  &otuD  r  IT.  D  Mt  k  MuKOk  IL  Ci 
■vai  Tona  I'iiitcatioa  da  oolultuTa  Toln  flk !  19.  Jt  n ' 
eoodsira  «  lulie.  SO.  DenmreiTOHklliliaoiinm' 
II.  Ja  ni  damanra  ni  k  Hilu  si  k  Pknact,  it  diwvi 
Turin.  S3.  Votn  ami  diOMua-bil  a  Bum!  II I  • 
daBaora  p]i«  an  Suiaaa,  it  damaun  an  FniMt.  K.  Vr 
domailiqoa  tat  Jl k I'agliaa )  U.  No^  Uonnm.ilMkliu 

1.  DoM  j«<neliA  writaaa  wall  aayooi  too f  LBini 
lolcnUl'wdl.tmtnMao  wdlaamjaoo.  J.HinpitBi 
anontb  in  yaar  Utmr; )  4.  I  han  no(  bo^  aoi^  k: 
iBModla  bay  aome mora.  6.  H«e  i»ToorH*a'»l«"" 
roanMlitr  <.  linUodtoraadiL  7.  Dear*""'?' 
■oflaUngt  8.  Halikaato  ■«  aifaing  and  huaiin|.  I" 
doMhallkatotaflaUivr  10.  Whan  I  an  ia  ikt  <«r 
11.  What  do  Ton  do  lAan  JOB  an  in  ^  CUT?  ll*»- 
an  ta  lb*  eitr,  I  Mad  and  laaa  mj  Umau.  IL £•" 
iataBdMnlopTHeatUBTaart  14.  linlwduipB" 
many.  It.  WIU  tou  go  I«  tha  citr  U  it  (•'•0  ■>>  . ' 
Vbaa  it  raini  I  alwiT*  remain  al  homa  [K  !]■  ''^ 
man;  MMda  IwTa  JM  In  Ule  dty  f  IB,  IhamM^o^ 
than.    IB.  An  (bare  man;  BniWah 


an  ma>7  Endiih  ia  Pimm  aad  in  hair  U<^)-  -" 
"■III,'  Tiir  iitai'  than  mora  &|Iiih  in  Oarmuy  tlun  in  UiIt!  ^"^ 

Ttm.tMm,^^  an  man  Bn^h  in  Italr  llun  U  Oannwir.    Uli'» 

▼mt.  t.  Umm.  (%.  waului  in  Italy  i     34.  It  ii  van  Aoa  «Mib«  ua ' 


I.  Bori*M  TOVI  « 
la  tntma,  j'cn  4eria  nna  autre.     3.    Totn  c 
ntddamenti    4.  II  tfcrit  iait  bian,  maia  il  a' 
iTaTai  Tona  pw  aM«i  d'argant  pcnii  aehau 
Fii  am**  d'atfant,  taai*  J'ai  rintentiaii  d«  bin  u 


Italy }     34.  It  it  van  fl 

Doaa  it  oftaa  tnmt^Mni    36.  It  & ,    ^ 

but  not  oftan.  ST.  Doaa  tbat  yoong  lady  nida*»'* 
oiMsTf  SS.  8b«  nadi  battac  tba*  bar  liMat,  bat » ^ 
nada balUr  tban I.  39.  latbacaany  ooaatyovkW'' 
Mt  fathat  la  at  boma.  SI.  Ia  yonr  bntlua-iaJt*  ■* 
tS.  My  brotbv-in-Uv  ii  U  yooi  botua.  U.  Ibm"" 
at  hooa  to-day. 
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By  Jon  Citnwmf. 
M,  )«c  ra  BuMBTUn  In  hii  axpan*i*a  bat  — *"'*»*^  weak 
"  Moaio  Sitapliflad."  uaaa  oartain  ciFia  lor  tba  noiaa  of  tba 
•eala,  whieb  waQ  fllnatnta  tba  elealng  raaatka  U  cm  laat 
taaaaa.  H«  wpwwita  dok,  tba  kay-nota  (tba  amnnat  of  tba 
«iea  ptllan  of  tba  aoala),  by  a  aqnare  flim^tnuung  nota; 
.on,  t£a  fiftb  (nazt  to  tba  kay-nota  in  atnn>tb),  by  anotbai, 
bat  atandisff  on  an  an^ ;  ud  xn,  tba  tbiM  (alao  a  aOMif 
■Ota),  by  tba  oriinary  raond  nota ;  n,  tba  loMntb  (tba  ntoat 

monly  called  "  tba  Isadinf  noto,"  becanae  of  tta  "laading"  to 
BOB,  tba  kar-DOta),  he  n^eaenu  by  a  triannlai  abape  point- 
ing npwarda,  aa  tbougb  indicatinf  ita  dc£e  tea  Don ;  rin, 
tta  fourth  (wbiob  ia  next  in  ita  leaning  tendency) .  be  meika 
by  anotbsi  triangular  note,  bat  pointing  downwarda,  aa  tboagb 
'      ''    "  and  OAT  are  expreMed  by 

«  daaoibad.  (Las  ' 
•aoan  with  tba  aidaa  hollowed  oat,  and  bai 
we  bete  aean  another  wotk  in  which  the  *"* !*■■'' ™  of  the 
antbo*  baa  lepnaanted  the  acale  in  tba  foim  c/a  fbor-bamd 
nta,— SOB,  MB,  ion,  and  appar  ocm  bdng  dta  (Mng  ban  of 
die  gate,  wbU«  nriooa  aidmala  and  otifaota  dinging  to  them 
aet  mtb  the  Tariooa  cbaraeton  of  "  the  leening  notee."  Wa 
-  —  m-^-i^^gji  1^  ,^  pupoae  of  nudning  yovr 
t  mrfcal/ocb  to  irtdeh  they  potol,  and 
/oarnemory.  Pra the aema  pniMaa w« 
aak  your  auentton  to  tba  fallowing  aommary  by  M<.  Hifkr^ 
(aee  "  Waatnloaiar  Sariaw"  end  prebca  to  "  Pan  Biaging'') 
«  M.  Jen de Bemeral'a  view* -  ■■■-■--"—  ----^  — 
KBtO. 


pantiTelT  Utda  Impat^ea  to  eamneM  en  iMO*)'*^ 
or  any  other  inurrala.  Tbey  may  ba  Unnt  by  f*"*^, 
nnratry  aonga,  and  an  eo  Icenit  in  laqa  Llmia  FnF*^ 
thna  made,  *rt  tta  fyg«f>»a/<<<lMl»ii  fa  I  «*;■*;■*;" 
4tba,  lida,  ttbi,  and  Ttha  an  aiuuuad  pauniiaiiaBoiiJ  u^ 
MM  <■  Oeerwiw  «aMd  [mental  abet]  M>^*f<»J 
to  laom  tbii  wiiteot  tba  ineeaaant  fnetiea  «  P**^, 
aingan  (which  makn  it  nn  aflUt  not  of  mind  batifb^ 
appeal  mnai  ba  made  to  the  andentawding,  an*  ttt  f^ 
ht  ttrntU  t»  mart  /Aa  r'Mtf  af  Ut  aamh  alaracto"/  „ 
M*M(.  •  ■  M.  >aa  da  Bmonl'a  aytfa  [M-'" " 
peofwaor  of  ai^t-ainging  at  tba  Boyel  AcadcDT"  V. 
wbi^  may  ba  lotmea  ■•  faliHiatnet  oMUeA  difm  "^ 
from  that  of  Wilbenl,  which  >•  pordy  macbaakil  fr°=  f, 
niog  to  end.  M.  lea  draw*  tba  attaatian  of  hit  y^' 
fact  that  each  intettal  fit  wottldba  man  eaneet  to"! 

Te*wa»a— di»»««<iii»'«etoy.'^'^- 
«  andaniood,  Otay  can  Beret  bt  i|  >  ^ 
MB  any  oth«.  Pot  *¥  ample.  ib«  ''*  -"  ,, 
«  ■■■■■■■■I—,  by  nMing  ita  taBdonoy  to«na'«'^ 
(m>).  ThaoaraannotnatoirapoaaantbaTtb.  !'■' 
of  paaMga,  leading  to  the  oetava  itf  the  key.  T*^ . 
and  tba  «tb  (unf  an  in  bka  maoav  boim  <■  I*^ 
baiingataBdaocy  todNemd.  Tba  4tb  (ru)  Im^^  . 
Srd(Ma),Bndthelllh(uj|)tolha«lll  <aoa}.  ^^T^ 
(Don),  8rd  (n),  Sth  (eon),  end  8th  (opper  DM  .  «*" , 
a  rnoeeAoM-  a^  ivA  tha  U^yrM.-"^, 
Ihetefaae,  aa  the  ooneladiju  chocd  ot  wrtrj  e^^'^r^ft 
remembered  with  aeea  aa  IM  moat  nawial  F'T*  ' 
the  key-note  to  ita  o< 
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[Let  the  learner  in  the  old  notation  par  no  attention  to  the 
new  marks  at  the  beginning  of  the  staff.    They  will  be  ex- 
plained in  their  place.    They  are  inserted  here  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  understand  music.    He  has  only  to  look  for  the 
j^ace  of  noH,  indicated  by  the  square  note  m  before.1    The 
way  to  impress  these  distinctions  on  the  mind  is,  after  liaTing 
given  the  explsnation,  to  sing  or  play  to  the  pupil  Tarious 
utemds  and  to  direct  him  to  write  them  down,  finding 
out  for  himself  what  the  intervals   are  by  listening  atten- 
tively.   We  would  strongly  recommend  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  such  an  ezerdse  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  which 
a  pupil  can  be  engaged.    The  teacher,  however,  must  be  care- 
Ail,  in  singing,  not  always  to  use  the  same  words  or  syllables, 
80  ss  to  give  any  other  due  to  the  interval  [note]  tiian  tlie 
actual  Bound  [mental  effect]  belonging  to  it.     [This  is  the 
practice  of  <*oopying  by  ear,"  which  we  ahall  recommend  to 
our  pupila  in  its  proper  place.]    As  an  instance  of  the  facility 
with  Wliich  this  power  may  be  acquired,  we  may  mention  that 
we  oAce  heard  a  little  boy,  under  six  years  of  age  (taught  bv 
M.  Jeu),  name  eorreetly  the  intervals  of  every  chord  we  struck 
on  the  pianoforte,  the  boy  standing  with  his  back  to  the  instru- 
ment.   Perhaps  it  is  only  the  children  of  musictana-*in  the 
habit  of  hearing  musical  sounds  from  the  moment  of  birth— 
who  would  at^e  same  ace  attain  an  eaual  proficiency ;  but 
there  is  practically  no  difficulty  in  teaching  either  children 
or  adults  to  distinguish  by  the  ear  separate  intervals  played 
upon  a  flute  or  a  violin,  and  this  kind  of  practice  is  generally 
as  pleasing  as  it  is  profitable  to  the  pupil." 

Let  ue  now  simply  state  our  own  conclusions  in  reference  to 
the  three  principal  notes  of  the  scale,  asking  our  pupils  to 
verify  or  r^ect  them  by  observation. 

P. 


Don  (being  the  "  governing"  note)  gives  a  sense  of  powba  to 
the  hearer,  and  of  SBcuiiinr  to  the  singer  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other.  The  singer  feels  it  to  be  the  note  to  which  he 
can,  from  any  point,  most  easily  return.  It  is  more  easy  to 
perceive  musical  effects,  than  to  find  words  that  will  sufficiently 
represent  them ;  but  if  names  must  be  given,  this  note  should 
be  called  (in  reference  to  its  effect  in  a  slow  movement)  tkb 
STRONO  ox  firm  notb. 

SoH  has  a  similar  effect  to  dok,  but  is  not  equal  to  it  in 
power.  It  may  be  distinguished  (when  sung  slowly),  as  tks 
OBAND  or  clear  note. 

Mb  has  a  somewhat  graver  and  softer  effect  than  sox.  It 
may  be  denominated  (especially  in  slow  movements),  Tnn 
STXAOT  or  calm  note. 

When  DOH,  xb,  and  sou,  predominate  in  a  tune,  they  con- 
tribute to  its  general  character,  if  the  movement  be  a  quick 
one,  great  boldness  and  dbciszow  ;  and,  if  the  movement  be  a 
alow  one,  they  give  to  it  sionipibo  solbmnitt.  Of  course,  the 
power  of  any  particular  note  to  give  a  character  to  the  tune  in 
which  it  occurs,  will  depend  on  the  frequency  and  the  emphasis 
with  which  it  is  used,  and  will  be  modified,  alsoyb]^  the  Undof 
"  meaaure* '  and  the  rhythmical  arrangement  in  which  it  oooura. 
In  studying  the  following  examples,  let  the  pupil  always  strike 
the  chmrd  of  the  key-note,  and  part,  at  least,  of  th»«cale  be- 
fore he  begins  to  sing  the  phrase ;  for  our  assertions  in  refte- 
ence  to  the  mental  enects  of  notes  are  not  true,  unless  the  ear 
is  first  filled  with  *<  a  sense"  of  the  scale  in  which  they  occur. 

For  *'  dignified  solemnity,"  notice  the  power  of  doh,  mb,  and 
soH,  in  the  following  opening  phrases  from  Handel.  You  wii' 
remark  how,  in  each  case,  the  great  artist  takes  advantage  cf 
theae  bold  and  grand  notes  to  bring  out^  by  contrast,  a  very 

D. 


d    I  d' :  t .  1 


^^ 


nil  p:- 

brigand  Mrt 


:t 


An*galB     ev    -    sr 

marked  eflbct  on  some  of  the  other  notes,  as  with  iut  on  the 
word  '*  fair,"  and  with  fah  on  the  word  **  Redeemer ;"  but  of 
theae  notea  we  shall  speak  afterwards.  You  will  also  notice 
how  the  *' triple  time"  (trinary  measure),  in  the  second  ex- 
ample, allows  increased  emphasis  and  power  to  the  great  notea 

KetF. 


tf:-aii.,r|  d:— i 


fr~«m:  f  I  m:  — 

deem  -  er      Uifes. 


know  that     my  Be- 

which  so  frilly  express  the  grand  and  sure  confidence  of  faith. 
To  illustrate  the  pecidiar  effect  of  xb,  when  sung  skiwly — so 
ftiU  of  BBBEini  BBFOSB^it  might  be  enoush  to  refei*  to  the  calm 
and  restful  effect  of  that  best-known  of  aU  chants,  of  which  the 
churches  wiU  never  weary— Tallis*s  Gregorian  Chant— 


m 


The 


i 


m:  — 

Loid  — 


^ 


m   :  r 

is   '   my 


i 


i 


shep^hsid. 


m:  — 


i 


u 


^ 


no*t 


i 


m  :  — 

want'— 


But  another  striking  illustration  occura  to  us.  A  minister  had 
heard,  and  had  been  greatly  moved  by  Mendelsaohn's  song— 
'*  O !  rest  in  the  Lord."  He  preached  on  the  text,  and  thought 
much  of  that  repose  which  comes,  not  with  weariness  or  sleep, 
but  with  living  blessedness.  Sometime  after,  thinking  on  the 
power,  of  the  notes  of  the  acale,  it  occurred  that  Mendelssohn 
must  surely  have  expressed  the  idea  of  r99t  m  Ood^  chiefiy  by 
means  of  the  third  note  of  the  scale,  xb,  which  we  have  cfdled 
the  note  of  serene  repose.  *'  If,  by  any  other  note,'*  he  said  to 
himself,  "that  peculisr  dSett  was  produced  on  mv  mind  so 
strongly,  then  the  theory  about  mental  effects  must  tall  to  the 
ground."    He  at  once  analysed  the  song,  and  found,  that  the 
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very  firat  emphatic  note  was  that  which  he  had  expected— that 
the  power  of  this  note  was  biou^ht  out,  by  placing  it  in  ever- 
varying  but  most  effective  positions ;  and,  uiat  even  v/hen  the 
key  changes,  the  ear  is  surprised  and  pleased  by  the  recurrence 
again  of  this  aame  third  note  in  the  new  scale.  Amon^  other 
studies,  in  this  delightful  ^ong,  it  was  pleasant  to  notice  the 
change  in  the  manner  in  which  the  word  *<  Lord"  is  expreeaed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  song.  At  first,  ft  is  uttered  with  the 
firm  and  sure  confidence  of  the  note  dok  ;  but,  when  that 
spirit  of  confidence  has  risen  to  a  somewhat  triumphant 
feeling,  then  it  must  use  the  "  clear"  and  "  grand"  note 
aoH. 
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rest      in    the 
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Lord,    wait 


1:1  I  t :  d' 

patient  -  ly    for 


s  :^  I  — :b 

Him,      and 
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He  shall ' 


f  :  1   |-:1 

giTO  thee     thy 


l«j-ld':- 

heart's  de  • 


d:~  1 1 ;  1 

sires,       0 
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'    rest        in    the 


m:~ I    :  1 

Lord,        wait 
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s  :  m  I  f :—.  m 

p;.tlent-  ly    for 


^^ 


m:— I 

Him, 


and 


inj^d* !  U\ 

He         shall 
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Notice  the  eflbct  of  xb,  in  each  etse  where  it  oeeim  on  the 
etrong  parts  of  the  measure*  but  etpeciallT  in  the  last  eaee  in 
thie  quotation.  What  full-hearted  latiafaotioii  and  perfeet  reel 
it  bringt  I  1^  words  and  the  muaie  aid  each  ocher  to 
the  heart. 
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And  He   shanl  give   thee    thy 


For  the  effect  of  "  boldness  and  deciiioo,"  wfaick  i»i,n 

e  to  a  tune,  we  ar 
"  See  thi  erttjonc 


aad  SOB  (sung  somewhat  qaioklr)  give  to  a  tune,  we  ar 
qpa^  the  aaanial  miisie  of  Handel , 


fteto  oomee*'  heglaathnii 


^ 


^^ 


i:—  I  m:~.f 

See 


the 


i 


conquerioi^ 

The  ehoms  in  Judse  ICaeoabcus,  **  Lead  oo  I  Lead  on  !^ 
bcjrins   ihus,-*K«T  d.    :  s  |  d*  :  s  |  d*  :  s  I  d*  :  s  |  di.     Tke 
cafi  to  arms  in  the  same  oratorio  makes  tne  moot  emphatic 
of  these  notes.    The  most  inspiring  call  is  eridently  that 


^m 


r.mrf  .•  I  f : 


beat        the 

inwhiehthe«'tnnBpetMte"eoKMehieij«i«i.  T^f^ 
ing  are  eooie  of  the  phrases  ia  wfaieh  the  sail  to  mil* 


Kkt  C. 


m 


f 


^m 


I  d' 


Ana,  urn,  y    fantef 


E 


S 


d' 


t 


d' 


^^ 


I  :  t 

Arm^ 


5 


t 


■ji       - 


^ 


r 

ye   hrivt 


^ 


d*: 

AnnI 


I    1 


I 


4- 


=JS T- 


I 


?^^ 


I  I 


! 


I 


I 


? 


J 


d' 


.    I       » 


■  :    B  .  d  I 

Arm,    arm,     ye  

Again,  in  '*  Let  the  bright  Beraphim"  you  have  the  follow-    hare  been   gi^nes  to  the  words  W  aay  othv  note  i'^ 
ing  bold  phrase  at  the  opening.     Could  this  bold  character    scale } 


Arm,  BTs,     j9    biaTi 


KstD. 


:s  d     :    m    I    s    :     d* 

Tnslr  lood       up         lift      -   ed 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  note  uu  in  eonnexion  with  a 
rather  quick  movement  is  sirikingly  illustrated  by  the  opening 
of  the  aong,  in  the  Messiah,  '*He  was  despised,"  In  which  th« 
singer  does  not,  for  the  moment,  express  sympathy  with  the 
despised  one,  but  rather  seenM  paaaingly  to  personate  the 
despiser.  As  you  sing  lessen  the  accent  to  doh,  and  throw  a 
fuller  force  of  vuice  on  mx. 

KsrEk    K.  52.  QiUddf. 


KxtF. 


BplS 


m    -     gel       tram    -      pets  blow. 

Weremaiked  in  the  last  leseoft,  the  stiIkiBC  chmge*^ 
mental  effect  of  t  note  produced  by  rapidity  c? moTcmfsL^' 
obeenred  that,  though  seemingly  oppoeed,  theee  doable i^- 
effeeu  do  hold  g  real  reiation  to  eeefti  other.    We  $F 
LAB  passing  (by  change  of  movement)  from  the  «*tb«Ddocr:^ 
of  §orrow  to  the  "abandonment"  of  >ey.     We  h»T*  tf" 
the  mental  effect  of  doh,  mk,  and  son  peesiiig  froiT'  ihe"  -^ 
fled  and  solemn"  to  the  "  bold  and  deciaiTe,    *^'<^  ^'^  "*', 
yet  quicker  moTemeni  still,  we  may  find  thew  stmesc-^" 
never,  mark  you,  paMing  into  that  emotional  dim<^'  ^^ 
belongs  to  tk,  bay,  fah,  and  lab,  but— expreewag  '^.^ 
hsm^tp  laughter  •'  holding  both  iu   sides"  of  ▼bich  K- 
wrote,  and  Handel  sung. 


d*   :     ■   I     m     ; 

Haste    thee,    nymph  f 


•  .  •    :  1    .  t  I  d*  :  • 

Hasto  thee,  nyniph,  and  bring  with 


d  : 

tbco 


Jest  and    yo«tfa.fM      jol  -   li 


issBom  m  i^ANj. 


the  laughter  haTing  Hiiu  oommeneed  with  tiie  iMt  phnae^ 
which  18  repeated  in  the  other  ''parts''  alao,  next  changea  to 
another  key  (that  of  the  subdominant),  but  still  keeping  boh, 
60R,  MB,  as  Its  aeeented  notes.  Ii  aftenrards  fsUs  inta  laugh- 
ter of  a  different  style,  whieh  is  more  musical,  perixaps,  buit 
not  so  open  and  hearty.  Enough  of  the  example  ia  given  to 
•how  the  character  of  noH,  la,  and  soh  in  rapid  morements. 

We  trust  that  our  pupils  will  study  all  these  examples  witii 
great  care,  and  practise  them  well.     They  coold  not  haTe 
better  exercises  for  toioe  or  ear.     An  earnest  endaatonrto 
study  the  mental  e£fect  of  nolee  will  very  greatly 
the  power  of  singmg  those  notes  wiUk  aoeuracy. 


LESSONS  m  BOTANY.— No.  vm. 

CLASS  IX.— ENNBANDRIA. 

Flsnts  besxing  flowers  with  Nine  Stamens. 

OxpiB  L    flsxAOTNiA.    Six  Pistils. 

Thb  only  plant  fouqd  wild  in  England  that  belongs  to  this 

class,  is  the  flowering  rush.    It  is  often  called  the  water- 

gladiole.    The  old  writers. pained  it  "  grassie  rush."    One  of 

them  Lb  exceedingly  laudatory  of  this  plant.    He  states  that, 

"  It  is  of  all  others  the  fairest  atod  most  pleasant  to  behold,  and 

serveth  very  well  for  the  deeking  and  triLr/iing-up  of  houses, 

because  of  the  beautie  and  brayerie  thereof."  The  flowering  rush 

grows  in  ditches,  pools,  slow  rivers,  and  lakes  in  England  and 

Ireland!  and  flowers  in  June  end  July.    It  has  a  round  smooth 

stalk,  which,  according  to  its  situation,  rises  from  one  to  six 

feet  in  height.    At  the  top  of  it  is  an  umbel  or  head  of  powers 

of  a  deUcate  rose-colour,  tinged  with  purple.    So  sharp  are  the 

edges  of  the  leaves,  that  they  often  wound  the  mouths  of  eatde. 

Tlus  plant,  so  stately  from  its  height,  and  so  beautiful  from  its 

cluster  of  flowers,  is  so  hardy  as  not  to  be  injured  by  a  very 

severe  frtMt,  and  might  be  made  .very  ornamental  to  pieces  of 

water. 

CLASS  X.-BHC^NDBIA 

Plants  bearing  flowen  Iviih  Ten  Stamens. 
OsDX&I.  HoKOOTiviA.    OnePietH. 

The  arbutus,  or  strawberry-tree,  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  bear- 
ing branches  of  iidiite  flowers  of  the  present  year,  while  the  red 
berries  of  the  last  season,  remain  pendant  upon  it.  It  grows 
without  culture  in  the  West  of  Ireland*  near  the  Lake  of  Kil- 
lamey,  on  barren  limestone  rocks,  to  which  it  is  a  very  de- 
lightful ornament.  It  has  a  very  small  cup,  an  egg-shaped 
corolla  of  one  petal,  with  small  segments,  a  woody  stem,  leaves 
smooth  and  toothed  at  the  edges,  and  small  seeds  of  a  bony 
hardness.  It  flowers  in  September.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe ;  it  bears  frmtof  a  fleshy  substance  like  a  strawberry. 

It  is  edible,  and  in  Spain,  both  a  sugar  and  a  spirit  are  ex- 
tracted from  it. 

The  black  bear-berry  is  so  called  from  the  colour  of  its  beiry ; 
but  its  flowers,  which  appear  in  May  and  June,  are  white.  It 
ia  a  amall  shrub,  which  grows  on  dry,  mountainous  heaths  in 
Scotland.  The  red  bear-berry  is  a  small  shrub,  growing 
abundantly  on  dry  heaths.  Its  flowers  are  pale  rose-coloured, 
or  white,  and  grow  in  short,  drooping  clusters.  The  berry  is 
blight  red,  mealy,  and  harsh,  but  often  eaten  in  the  Highlands. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  used  as  an  astringent  and  tonic 
in  medicine. 

DlOTVIA. 

There  are  twenty-one  wild  species  of  the  true  saxifrage. 
Xliey  are  distinguished  by  a  calyx  divided  into  five  puts,  a 
corolla  of  five  expanding  petals,  narrow  towards  the  base ;  a 
capsule  or  seed-vessel  of  one  cell,  terminating  with  two  beaks 
:>r  sharp  points,  in  which  are  lodged  many  minute  seeds.  The 
golden  saxifrage  is  much  esteemed  in  some  places  as  a  salad, 
uid  is  remarkable  for  its  medicinal  virtues.  It  blooms  by  the 
iide  of  rivers,  in  the  month  of  May.  The  white  saxifrage  is 
kften  found,  in  the  same  month,  in  meadows  and  on  hedge- 
>anks.  It  has  a  larger  flower  than  some  other  kinds,  and  is 
remarkable  for  a  bearded  root,  composed  of  a  number  of  little 
julbsp  oonnccted  together  in  clusters  by  the  fibres.  Of  a 
ksight  ved  colour,  they  resemble  strings  of  coral  beads.  The 
item  ia  hairy,  a  little  branched,  and  grows  about  a  foot  high, 
he  leawQS  nest  the  root  are  kidney-shaped,  and  placed  on 
0119  foot-sUlks.    The  flowers,  in  small  bonches,  tetmhMe 


the  stalky  fuad  are  white,  streaked  with  ye'iiow.    Ko  one  of. 
theae  plants  ia  so  well  known  as  **  liondon  pride/'    It  has  been 
supposed  that  its  name  is  derived  from  its  growing  on  the 
little  «<m1  whioh  borders  the  paved  vards  of  the  city,  unharmed 
by  its  smoke  and  fog.    Prequently,  however,  it  adorns  the 
cottage  border.  It  requires  a  microscope  to  show  all  its  beauty, 
and  on  examination  of  it  by  such  means,  justifies  its  old  name 
of  "Queen  Anne's  needlework,"  resembling  as  it  does,  an' 
exquisite  embroidery.    The  people  of  Ireland  call  it,  strangely, 
enough,  St.  Patriek  s  oabbage. 

In  the  same  order  appear  the  rich  camation^  with  its  aro- 
matic odour,  the  wh(de  tribe  of  pinks,  and  the  modest  sweet-, 
William.  If  we  trace  some  of  them,  in  the  true  spirit  of  bota- 
nists to  the  fields,  we  shall  find  the  pinks  agree  in  having  a 
cup  formed  like  a  cylinder,  toothed  at  the  mouth,  and  having 
four  scales  encompassing  the  base.  The  corolla  has  five  petals, 
with  claws  of  the  length  of  the  cup,  and  a  capsule  of  one  cell, 
opening  with  four  teeth.  The  Deptford  pink  grows  in  pastures 
and  hedges,  and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  The  proliferous 
pink  giPows  in  sandy  pastures  and  flowers  in  July.  Tlie  clove 
pink,  naturalised  on  old  walls,  in  .various  parts  of  England, 
flowen  in  June  aad  July.  The  maiden  pink  grows  in  drg. 
hiUy  baaiui  and  patftwres,  and  flowers  from  July  to  October. 
The  monntain  pink  grows  on  Chedder  rocks,  Somersetshire, 
and  flowecs  in  Judy.  The  sweetwilliam  has  its  flow^^rs  incor. 
porsted,  or  one  head  fooned  of  many  single  fiOwers. 

TaieYKXA.  .  , 

There  are  many  kinds  of  oatcl^fly,  whioh  are  distinguished 
by  the  honey-ei^,  composed  of  two  little  teeth  at  the  nedit  of 
each  petal,  forming  akmd  of  crown  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 
They  grow  in  various  places,  as  in  cultivated  fields,  in  sandy 
corn-fields,  in  pastures,  ana  among  rubbish.  One  species 
grows  on  the  sea-shore  above  water-mark,  another  on  rocks 
and  wslls,  and  on  hilly  pastures,  and  another  in  dense  tufts  Aid 
patches  towards  the  summits  of  the  Highland  nomtaina*  a» 
well  as  on  those  of  Wales.  They  generally  flower  in  June  and 
Julv. 

Of  stitchworts  there  are  also  several  Idnds.    One  of  them 

Sows  most  beautifully  on  loamy  soils.  It  used  to  be  called 
l-bones,  or  white- flowered  grass.  It  is  a  very  ddteate  and 
tender  plant.  So  brittle  is  u  that,  in  attempting  to  puU  up 
the  root,  it  breaks  just  above  the  fibre ;  and  has  often  been 
said,  in  consequence,  to  have  no  root.  The  flower,  white  as 
the  driven  snow,  and  not  much  smaller  than  the  primrose,  ia 
very  common  in  most  parts  of  England,  and  richly  adoma 
our  hedges  in  "  the  merry  month  of  May.'* 

FSNTAOTNIA. 

As  this  word  has  not  occurred  before,  we  apprise  iho  reader 
that  it  means  ^m  pistils.  Many  are  the  plants  thus  dis- 
tinguished ;  of  which  we  can  notice  only  the  stoneerops  and 
the  woodsorrel.  There  are  several  kinds  of  the  former  plant, 
some  having  red  and  others  white  flowers.  They  are 
very  aimilar  in  nature  and  habit ;  except  the  live-long,  or 
orpine,  which  grows  in  the  borders  of  fields,  in  hedges,  and 
among  rubbiRh,  and  flowers  in  August.  It  has  a  spotted  stem ; 
but,  unlike  the  other  stoneerops,  has  broad  leaves,  wluch  are 
sometimes  boil(;d  and  eaten.  A  large  white  kind  of  stonecrop 
adorns  the  rocks  on  the  Highlands,  with  its  white  flowers  and 
its  thick  green  leaves ;  it  is  called  Eugliah  stonecrop.  The 
biting  stonecrop  is  often  called  wall-pepper,  from  its  pungent 
taste.  Some  of  the  stoneerops  have  purplish  fiowers,  but  the 
greater  number  have  yellow  blossoms*  All  have  very  fleshy^ 
juicy  stems  and  foliage ;  henee  they,  ase  enabled  to  retain  a 
quantity  of  moisturo  during  drought,  and  ijs  places  so  dry^, 
that  little  ia  yielded  by  the  soil  to  their  roots.  This  fact  led  to 
the  lesson : 

**  There  from  his  rocky  pulpit,!  hestd  cry 
The  stonecrop :  See  how  loose  to  earth  I  grew, 
Aud  draw  my  Jnicy  nurture  from  the  sky : 
Bo  draw  not  thou,  fond  man,  thy  spet  too  low, 

But  looaely  clioging  here, 

J^m.  God's  celettisl  sphere 
Draw  llfe'a  unearthly  food — catch  Heaven's  undying  glow. 

Most  of  the  stoneerops  Idoom  duing  the  months  oi  Ju^ie  and 
July.    The  purple  orpine  fiowers  two  months  later. 

Whe^  the  spiteg  is  fovWavd,  we  sbsSl  find  an  abimdsQco  ol 
the  pretty  ftowms  of  the  woedaorral  in  thi»  month  oi  April, 


THB  POFDLAB  ra>UCAIOB. 


Id  delicate  li^t  fi«Mi  trhdod  loaf  with  ito  blow  wo  b«an- 
tifaUj  penialled,  »donu  tbe  woodluidi ;  md  in  the  tfaicicel 
put  of  them  Iheae  plana  >n  rcnenlljr  the  moM  jilgntifDl, 
opecially  round  the  muiki  of  dacajad  Beet.  It  b,  ia  truth, 
though  not  in  nune,  a  leiuitiTe  punt ;  ''"■■"fctne  from  the 
Kiuch,  doting  iu  foliage  and  drooping  at  the  ^proM'' 
ercning,  and  Bren  wbta  the  rain  ia  comiu. 

Children  like  the  aorrda  for  their  acid  flaTonr ;  but,  thongh 
harmleu  in  aniall  qnantitieei  tlief  are  not  m  whan  eatco  nuoa 
freely.  The  ezpreaaed  Juie*  of  thia  plant  ia  naad  to  remore 
(pota  and  imDmoaldt  fram  Unca.  Oennde,  the  old  herbaliat, 
aayi,  "  Apotheouiee  and  hcthaliata  e*U  the  woodaorrel 
alklujK  and  CQckowe'i  meat;  either  faecanae  the  enckowe 
leedeth  thereon,  or  by  teaaon  when  it  ipringelh  forth  the 
eockowe  dngeth  moat ;  at  which  time  alao  alldnja  haa  wont 
tn  be  inng  io  our  chnrchea." 


Tov  hare  leant  how  the  earth'i  craat  haa  been  foamed  by 
cooling,  and  bow  aedimentary  roeki  depoaitod  by  wats  have 
bean  diiloealed  by  eniptiTe  roeka.  Ton  will  now  Miter  on  a 
coone  in  which,  aa  waa  intiniatad  in  the  laat  Iwop,  the 
valioQl  eanieiof  aubaeqnent  ebangea  in  the  onth'a  cnMwiU 
be  oonaldeted.  We  bepn  with  TokanoM. 
CHAPTBS   I. 

ON  THE  CUA»OU  PXODCCED   IK  THK   KAKTH-S  CBD8T  BT 
THE  ACTIOX  OP  VOLCAKOBB. 

SECTION  I. 
o»  Tfti  cmuvu  OP  TOLcuraia. 

AToleaBoiaa  toanre,  or  pMpmdienlaT  tunnel,  in  the  earth'i 
troMt,  through  which  heated  matter  btan  balow  ia  thrown  np 
to  the  aurface.  Tbii  fiHoie  goea  nndar  Tariona  namee  ameog 
geologiau :  it  ia  called  tbe  vent,  the  chimney,  the  chana  cr 
the  Tdoano.  The  nutter,  whioh  it  thrown  np,  may  be  in  the 
fcnn  of-laTa,  loariB,  fir  aahn.  Iti«  the  npper  part  of  thia  Tent, 
or  chimney,  that  ia  called  the  crater.  It  ii  alwayi  in  the  fonn 
of  an  iaTerted  cone,  or  in  the  ahape  of  a  funnel  or  tnnning  dith, 
with  the  taxiadeat  pa;t  upward. 

Tbe  Kmcnira  of  tluae  fj- 

pbenonena,  aecordiDg  to 
which  geologialagiTe  them 


to  the  atiek  in  your  hand,  ao  that  the  opening  at  the  top  ihall 
be  wider  than  tbe  vent  at  the  bottom,  and  yon  hare  exr^uj  a 
crater  of  eniption. 

When  the  freeh  mattar  erupted  from  a  Tolcano  cornea  down 
in  a  new  ihower,  ot  oooli  down  ai  a  fieah  orerflow  of  Ura.  it 
liinni  rt^n  beda  around  the  whole  of  the  commeoeed  lone ; 
■ad  theee  new  beda  incline  regularly  towarda  the  ndea  ot'  the 
oiifinal  oone,  and  hare  irtiat  geologiata  call  a  quaqoaTenal  Iw. 
Tb3»  wnrd  meaoi  that  the  new  b«da  or  eoatinga  mp  equally  dl 
aroimd  tbe  cone,  j  oat  aa  when  yon  put  aiz  aaucen  ^aced  on 
the  top  of  each  otno,  and  all  apaide  down,  the  upper  £*e  hare 
a  qowtnaTei**!  dip  around  the  bottom  aaoeor.  Or,  if  you 
immine  that  in  our  molehill,  the  earth  puahed  np  by  the  inole 
ma,  io  each  poah,  of  a  different  otdour,  the  difiiramt  oolonred 
aoila  would  Eul  round  the  vent  with  a  qnaqnaTeraal  dip. 

The  height  and  the  ■te«pn««8  of  these  eonea,  and  (he  extant 
and  tbe  ^u^pth  of  theae  cnteia  fary  exceedingly  in  diftaant 
Tolfanoea.  The  conical  bill  in  which  the  Tent  exiata,  ii  formed, 
in  moat  initancea  of  the  rolcanic  aihea  and  dndm  which  haTe 
been  thrown  up,  and  of  atreanu  of  laxa  whidi  hare  anbae 
qnently  flowed  oto  the  adt  accomnlatioB. 


which  both  kindi  of  eratera 


L  Ormltri »/ Sn^Ham. 
Ton  have  leen  how  the 

deeply  aeated  in  the  eatth'* 
craat,  may  produce  a  fla- 


the  deep  fires  below  an 
•endiBg  up  boiling  Hi  earn* 
ot  lava,  emitting  flooda 
«(  hot  mud  callea  ral,  <x 
hnrimg  up  ihowoi  of 
aihei  and  cmders,  all  theae 
would  gather  ot  fall 
iroond  the  month  of  tha 
lent.  In  proportion  to  the 
continuaDca  ani  the  reps- 


ite  arennd  the  month,  and  form  tfaemeelni  into  the  ehape 


Fig.  8  repreaenta  a  enter  of  en^tion. 

tion  of  the  etrth'i  cruet 
through  which  it  hai 
penetrated,  cc  is  a  mast 
of  cinden  and  Mhea  which 
hai  aetUed  on  the  *ur&ee 
of  the  rock  ■  B.  D  ii  the 
funnel-ih^>ed  crater  of 
the  Tolcaao.  a,  a  stream 
of  la*a  which  hu  Bowed 
Orel  the  dndetB,  and  hu 
cooled  upon  U  aa  a  cover- 
ing of  the  whole.  This 
■tream  of  lata  is  repre- 
sented in  the  woodcnt  aa 
flowing  on  one  aide  only 
of  thecooe;  bntinrealltj 
it  maybail1^>to  ttuHaa- 
uita  of  flo,  and  then  Sow 
om  tha  whole  edge  of 
the  crater,  all  around,  juit 
as  water  ia  made  to  boil 
over  the  edges  of  a  round 
Teaael  when  iteam  has 
been  geotfated  at  tha 
bottom  by  heat. 

When  the  cone  and  the 

crater  of  Sg.  B  hi<rc  been 

formed,  you  will  see  that 

CTery  frnb  erUptiuD  (torn 

A,    will    add    new    ma- 

I  terial*  to  ooTer  what  hai  already  gathered.    It  ia  known  that 

according  to  the  eipaniLTe  power  of  the  gases  entangled  behnr, 

it  will  hurl  large  quantiliet  of  Istb  high  up  in  the  air.     Tba 

Mae*  hnricd  up  sepantei  into  &a(menlB  of  a  ipongy  tiKtan 


LESSONS  IN  GEOLOGV. 


»  fill,  they  form 
layen,  MTsringi  or  enTelopei  of  leoriK  ot  dtut  all  uoimd,  Uld 
dipping  on  all  ddei  from  uie  cratrBl  orifice,  h 


the  uda«  of  the  vent  on  ohinmej,  till  the  lidas  of  tha  cone  l>a- 
oome  too  weak  to  withatand  luch  an  oust,  ^m 
result  it  that  the  cone  itself  bccomei  ciaoked  and 
fieeiiTad,  and  the  bnrninf  lava  flowi  out  bma  the 
middleoftheeoncMat  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  alia 
MfucMnted  in  fig.  10. 

ii.  Cratiri  ef  ShoUim. 
In  Biaat  inataneea,  craten  are  foimed  br  the  mp- 
tiue  of  horiiontal  itrata  praiioody  ^""*"'g  on  t£e 
crait  of  the  earth.    By  thii  rapture  the  beda  «re         —   t 
tilted  up,  and  thrown  into  Ughlr  inclined  planea,  ■ 

on  each  aide  of  the  fiuore,  and  of  the  neltad  matter 
whicli  flow*  between  the  clifi*.  In  thim  caaa  alio,  a 
cone  ia  produced,  with  ■  central  Tent  or  ehaam,  be- 
tween the  dialocated  roeki.  On  the  decUiitiea,  on 
each  lide  the  gulf,  the  volcanic  malenale,  thrown 
npbydillcTent  eruptiona,  aetda  dowix  lo  h  nearly,  or 
completely,  to  cxirer  the  origiual  rock*  through 
which  the  flMure  waa  made.  Oraten  of  thii 
kind  are  called  crater*  a!  elevation,  became  they 
aro  formed  by  elenting  the  hotiaontal  itiata  in 
which  ther  are  formed,  until  the  bedi  anu,  and 
r«at  in  inclined  plinei  about  the  month  of  the  flnure.  "Ma 
oame  wa*  flret  gi*an  to  them  br  the  Pnuiian  geologiit,  L. 


ition  lu^poiei  that  deeply. 
B  of  fuiion,  expanding  and 
nncave  roof  at  the  earth'i 


■nappeduiuiderbj^thefiirteofmeltedinatteratn.  lliemdled 
matter  ii  not  luffident  in  qtuniity  to  flow  orer  the  edg«  of 
thecrkterOD;  or,  the  expanaiTe  power  of  the  entangled  guee 
below  B,  ia  not  of  inffioieat  inteniity  to  thnw  it  ^m  the  air. 
It  thenfore  bi^  in  the  crater.  A*  it  boil*,  the  atmoiphere 
cMl*  its  mrhee,  and  coren  it  mth  a  thin  cnut,  which  will 
oonttnue  to  thicken  and  accnmulata  as  Tolcaoio  materiali  ai*y 
•■cape  at  the  minor  lenta  a  a  a  a  a. 

The  theory  of  craten  of  elCTation  a 
aeated  Toloanio  matter  ii 

iwelling  up  until  it  real  _   ._._ 

cruai,  penetratei  the  cruit,  and  puifa's  agalmt  the  ledimentary 
bed*  on  the  lurface,  with  a  force  that  heave*  them  ap.  A* 
the  upheavilv  continuei,  the  loUd  bed*  at  lait  give  way  and 
are  broken  Blunder  lo  aa  to  produce  a  chaim,  which,  aa  rapte- 
eented  in  fig.  11,  form*  the  mouih  of  the  crater.  Tbia  enlarged 
mouth  ii  kept  open  partly  by  the  melted  matter  wearing  away 
the  lidei  of  the  ct*ler,  and  partly  by  the  continued  paiaage 
upward  of  *ta«n  and  i^  other  gueoiu  fluid*. 

iii.  Oraitrt  vf  Erttptiim  and  iUnatiM  «onMnci. 

In  tlte  enter  of  emptian  rniraiented  in  fig.  11,  the  (UTlaett 

!  the  boiling  lava  oooli  and  tatna   a   thin   Slin  or  eruit. 

nagine  the  minor  venta  a  a  ass  to  be  doied,  and  the  power 

'  vent  to  become  to  inten*e  «*  to  keep  *  flunre  open   to 

the  lurbce ;  then,  with  every  new  eruption,  ■  £re*h  film  or 

oruit  would   be  formed,  until  it  reached  the   edge*  of  the 

enter  c  n.      The  elutic  gaiei  *nd  vapoure,  now  having  a 

;>*a«Bge  upward*  by  one  vent,  would  pile  up  luceeeuia 

hiane  or  layen  of  aihn,  eindera,  and  lava,  in  a  curved  or 

aonteal  torn.  tutO  eventually  ir  EormeA  a  cone  lai  higW 

FIf .  IS. 


nia  an^naUy 


A  tralir  of  Ektalian, 
.ts  a  cntv  of  elevation. 


hotitontal,  but  which  have  been  tilt«d  up  and  j  lia**. 


A  tram  ofXrupHettfinMatii  a  emtro/mnaUm. 
I  than  the  original  edge*  of  the  enter  of  elevetion.    In  ihlt 
Dale  you  would  have  in  one  mountain  a  crater  of  eruption 
1  (tmnad  upon  a  enter  of  elevation,  **  repreiented  in  the  above 

Fig.  13,  repreient*  a  crater  of  eruption,  fiwiaed 
upon  one  of  elevation.  The  hoiiaoDlal  atrata  «  s 
are  ledimentary  rock*  heaved  up  till  thev  bnttt 
by  the  force  of  igneoui  action  *t  o.  Tnrottgh 
the  fracture  between  the  dielocated  rock*,  gaaei 
and  elaitic  vapoun  have  free  venta  toward*  the 
lurfaoe,  ai  reprraented  in  a  ■«  a  a,  fig.  II.  Ai 
the  igneoui  fo'ice  from  below  acquire*  inteniity 
lufficient  to  form  one  gieit  vent,  and  con. 
tinue*  ID  throw  up  lava,  cindeia,  or  iihea, 
it  will  ^ile  up  these  producti  in  bedi  or  laven 
of  conical  form  a*  repteaented  by  the  black 
linea  in  fig.  12,  within  the  chiam  Ttai.  After 
,  filling  up  thi*  chaim  between  D  ■,  it  will, 
according  to  the  continuance,  and  the  npeti- 
tion  of  eruption!,  throw  up  heated  material*, 
which  will  acatter  thenuelvai  on  all  aide* 
,  until  they  eotirely  envelop  and  corer  up 
-*--        -     -'-    repmcnted     1^   tie     dottio 


rockiwhich  i  the    original    nick*. 


V 


TBB  WW^bhB  BDCGilTOB. 


LBSSONS   IN   GERMAN.— Ko.  VI. 

Sbotiok  XIV. 
Noinw  of  the  New  Dedenuon  form  Oieur  ptniikfe  by  adding 
nlTmto  the  naminuH^e.  Kx. :  Nom.  S>a  aRtnfJ  the  man,  the 
hnman  being ;  b<t  ^«rt,  the  Lord,  or  Mr.  ^Wcjto^,  thepritooa; 
tocr  etcp^ont,  the  elephant,  Ac.  Gen.  ©«•  fi^'***^  ^_r?^*?? 
»iKnen,  be«  (SU»»^ffliteii,  k.  Nonns  of  thia  Dademoa  ntain  tte 
form  of  the  genitive  in  the  datiTe  and  aceuaatrre. 

Nearly  all  man?a«iie  nouna  that  end  in  e  bakmg  to  the  New 
Dedension.  * 

ywr  D3CLKN8I01C  OT  THE  IfOWlf. 

«.  JDc  oiitft  Jtnote,  the  good  boy ;  b«  D(W^  *^c  ox; 

®   art  flfltea  JJaoBen,  the  good  boy's ;  W  C^fen,  of  the  ox ; 

5).  Jt)««  flttta  JtnoBciv  to  the  good  boy ;      Urn  0<^t%  to  the  ox  j 
%.  SSkn  flitten  itnaica,  the  good  boy ;  ten  D<^fen,  the  OX. 

ExiKOias  14. 
an'fhengenb,  fatigning,®tiec^e,  m.  Greek ; 
toilsome;  ^auptmann,  m.  cap 

Of^fl.  m.  Christian ;        tain ; 
fUut^Hftt  m.  German ;  4cte,  brisk,  li^y  { 


f|Me,  m,  Pole ; 
$nn|,  m.  prince ; 
{Rs^g,  quiet,  peace- 
able; 


9MassT(.  ••.  French.   Saimtt,  always,  ever ;  S^ttfl**.  «•  «««»« f 


no- 


man ;  3u^  "••  '^^  • 

fhvStdt,  /  Hberty,      «aab<,  m.  boy ; 
freedom ;  ^it^t  ^  country ; 

^ft^afd,  m.  republic ;  Mtn,  ^,^^^j 

(TM;  m.  prince ; 

iBt^xi^,  n.  counten- 
ance, face ; 

®€n)tff  en,  n,  con- 
science; 

®raf,  m.  count ; 


e^tciMfd^, «.  wilting* 

desk; 
eoX^,  fn.  soldier ; 
eMtwt,  but  i 
Sucfc,  m.  Turk ; 
Uafct.  our ; 


narchyi 
«^a^^,  m.  Bcigh-    Unlif^  watafa,  im- 

hour;  certains 

Sdeffe,  «.  nephew ;       3«^enr  «•  Mgn»  token ; 
S^iite,/.  niece ; 

StaxX  bet  ©tcfe  llatB  ia  beta  3o^  Charlemagne  died  in  tiie  yew 

be«  ^etrn  9Ufyt  ^unbert  «nb  »ifr.  of  the  Lord  eight  hundred 

.(«„  and  fourteen. 

3)«  taif  ere  Ungat  ill  ber  8elnb  be«  The  gallant  Hungarian  is  the 

aiuffen  »e™y  «>f  the  Russian. 

S)a«  bttf 'tenbe  ©eitc^  ^  ein  fi^&iwi  The  fragrant  violet  is  a  beauti 


(Srgeugfnii  bel  gtu^tiagl 
ffletbien'te*  atob  ifl  fu|l. 
(Sin  gate*  ®e»iff'en  i^  etn  fanftrt 

itiffen. 
aOltanc^  flei'fltge  SfRonn  ifi  arm. 


9lotl^  tft  ber 
gout^t. 


Mtbicn'fe   S6|v  ber 


All  production  of  theapring. 
Earned  bread  is  sweet. 
A  good  conscience  is  a  soft 

pillow. 
Many  an  industrioua  man  ia 

poor. 

Want  is  the  mcritcil  jv    .«rii  of 
idleness. 


1.  ^  bet  granjofe  ben  fiDrin  be«  JDeatft^n  ?  2.  3a,  unb  bet  ©eutf<^« 
^ba«  %v^  M  groniofen.  8.  ffla*  fyH  bet  «iiffe«  4.  Oft  1^  ba« 
•aab  b<i  fJotat.  5.  JDtefer  (W«^  t|i  Wn  »reimb  b<«  ^SMtn^  6  ffl?er 
^t  bof  f^^otfe  6»eff«  >>^««  Jhis^en?  7-  SXt  fteaab  btefcl  •fbi^l^ 
«i.  8.  *a*m  ete  ben  €5«^*Hf«^  3^  «ffN  ?  »-  ^^^  ^^  *«*«  ** 
imitdettfftf  mttm«  aSatet*.  10.  ^oScn  «ie  ta»  »tt<^  biefrt  JhioJen,  sber 
9a^et  feine«  Sf^effen  ?  11 .  3<^  ^aSe  ba8  JBu<^>  bc<  ilnqben,  flnb  tnrine 
|atb«<*flimtbe§fUffen^  12.  S^MBfcTireaal,  b<t^au»)tmann, 
cia  gtanjofe,  dbet  etn  mn^  ?  13.  9tt  ift  m  toasoff  unb  ein  grower 
geinb  be«  Rnffen.  14.  SH  biefe*  «inb  ebt  «e^n  wife*  Sla^laxn.  Ut 
Jtoufmantttf  ?  15.  Slein,  e«  tjl  bet  €o^n  etnc«  Suben,  unb  fein  ©atet  tjl 
ber  9\QifhcK  (tnce  «^ij»fa.  16.  Sin  l^ntcteS  ©efi^t  ifl  ntc^t  tiranei  t><a 
3ti(^cn  etnei  ttt^gea  •e»i^enl.  17.  "^*fa  «ie  ba«  »ac^  be«  (Stofen? 
18.  3lcin,  fonbcm  bet  frinj  i^at  bal  «u<^.  19.  JDoS  «ebeii  etne«  eoOwten 
tfl  aa^engenb  unb  unfic^et.  20.  -Oaben  ®ie  eine  aJhmow^e  obet  cinen 
Ssei^oftt?  21.  5lnMri!a  |at  leinen  gur^n,  fonbeni  grri^.  22.  3<^ 
^U  eine  gutbeae  Ul^,  attb  ©te  l^ra  einea  ilttem«B  ©leifHft. 

act 


venule 
beautiful  cousin.    «.  The  diligent  aon  of  the  biiak  Gernn  hit 

gute* 
a  good  conscience. 

QiTBamoMS.  L  How  do  nouns  of  the  New  Declension  fbrm 
their  genitive  ?  2.  Can  you  repeat  some  examples  in  the  noml. 
native  and  genitive?  3.  What  three  cases  are  alike?  4.  To 
wittt  4eclBiaioB  belong  nearfy  all  masculine  nouns  ending  in  e  ? 

Baonoir  XV. 

Wben  niein,  bwa,  inn,  k.  (I  58)  are  not  foUowed  by  an  ad- 
jective, or  a  nima,  iMj  «  «"»"  akaokHe  Maseasives ;  and 
are  declined,  aaarealsolcbiaad(ta,likea&  a^^ective  of  tiie  Old 
Dedensioa.    fix. : 
SRcin  «ttt  ifl  gisf  aab  fci»-<r  (fUa    My  hat  is  large  and  his  (his 

^ut)  ifl  fWn.  bat)  is  smaU. 

eein  «ut   ifl    gtvf  anb  neta-cr    His  hat  ia  large  and  mine  (my 

(mein  «at)  ill  «rf«.  hat)  is  smaU. 

6cin«tt<^ifla«a,i|t-«lfi^»w^)    His   book  ia  new,  hers  (her 

tH  att  neb  3^-e«  (3^t  Sai^)  i|l        book)    is   old,    and   yours 

ff^on.  (your  book)  ia  beaatiful. 

Orr  ^at  ^la  aab  CHt  |af«a  ftia-cC    He  has  money  and  you  have 

(fein  ®«lb).  w>ne  {no  money). 

Gtne«  and  teinel  (the  neuien)  often  drop  the  vowel  of  the  final 
syllable  ;  thua  producing  tlve  forms  etnC  and  tcta< :  as, 
Qtt  f^  eta  f^fccb,  eie  l^6cn  fial,    He  has  a  horse,  you  have  one, 

unb  i<^  ^  liiaS.  •nd  I  have  none. 

OLD    DBCLEWaiOW   OF  THB  ADIWmVM  IN  ALL   eENDERB. 

MatcuUne,  Ftmrnvn                       Neuter, 

5ft.  «ut-etaBein,good  gutre  ©eibe,  good        gut.e«  flBaffer,    good 

wine;  silk;                            water; 

(8.  (Aut-a  SBetnei,  of  gut-et  ®etb^  of  good     gat-el  (J  tS)  Wdffrtf. 

good  wine ;  silk ; 

S).  Out-em  SBeuie.  to,  gut-et  9etbe,  to,  for, 

for  good  wine ;  good  silk ; 

«.  Ottt.en8Bein,good  gut.e  fikibc,  good 

wine.  silk. 
II.  StttafiatobeteBtoed*' 


of  good  water ; 
gat-em  aB«f(er,  to,  for 

good  water ; 
gut-e<  flDaffet,  good 

wnter. 

anything/?  £z.:^afecn 


1.  The  writing-desk  of  the  gallant  Pole, 
unsafe.     3.   The    gallant    Pole 


2.  The  life  of  a 

mit  bcm  leb^ftcn 
prince   is    unsaa.      a.    ine    gaimn*    *-wie  with  the    lively 

aeiiAt  3|l 

fountenance  Is  an  enemy  of  the  Frendiman.    4.  Is  he  a  friend 

guten  3ettet  ,     ^      .       _*  »*- 

of  the  good  captain?    5.  That  soldier  is  the  brother  or  Ma 


idf  ^be  ni^li,  I  have  not  anything,  or,  I  haipe  nothing.    e» 
tttoot  is  best  tranalated,  <*8ueh  a  thiag." 

III.  "  At  mU"  in  aack  ptoaaea  aa  "  nothing  at  idl,"  '*  none  ai 
all,"  and  the  tilte,  has  kb  Germaa  ita  eqnivhkaft  ia  the  particle 
gat,  which,  however,  alwa^  eoBMa  iaanedlately  b^bre  «he 
word  to  whkih  it  relates.  Kindred  ta  thi%  ia  d»  slsH  ataaagev 
expression  .ganj  anb  gat",  wholly  and  utteriy;  nVH  »^  gar 
nic^t",  wholly  and  utterly  not,  i.e.  by  ao  aieana  $  aoA  as  all. 

IV.  When  an  ad}eetive  is  used  with  ,ct»ai*  or  .ak(tfr,  it  fallows 
the  Old  Declension,  and  is  written  with  a  capital  initial.    &l.  s 

34  ffaU  ettool  e^onti,  I  have  something  beautifol. 

ft  fagt  ni(^t8  e^t^M,  he  says  nothing  bad. 

^te  fprec^en  bon  tttoat  dUutm,  you  speak  of  something  new. 

V.  German  verbs  are  conjugated  wegaiwely  in  the^cMiU  and 
imperfeet  tenses,  withcdt  an  auxiliary,  like  the  English  verbs 
"  have  "  and  "  be."     '^x. ; 

3(^  ^abe  ni^^t,  I  ^jive  not ; 

(St  fte^t  TivS^  hrj  sees  not  (he  does  not  see) ; 

Gr  ^atte  ni^i,  ae  had  not ; 

3<^  fal^  mOft,  1  saw  not  (I  did  not  see) ; 

@te  ilnb  i^  \y>xi  arc  not ; 

eHe  ^ott  tti^t,  &\ie  hears  not  (she  does  not  hear). 

Hd  toat  nid^t,  it  was  not ; 

eic  liebtcn  ni^t,  'hey  loved  not  (Uiey  did  not  love). 

EXE&OISE  16. 

Sttbct,  other  ;  Qetbet,  m.  tanner ; 

JBatWet',  m.  barber ;  <9etfl<,/.  barley ; 

(Blou,  blue ;  ^afct.  m.  oata; 

Sttc^'Mnbet,  m  book-  •&&^Iid^,  ugly ; 

binder ;  ^et,  here ; 

dttoai,    aomething,  £cbet,  n.  leather ; 

tByChf  iMf ;  9lli|ll,  BO  Aiag ; 

•ar,  (See  in.)  t  Moc^^iedi 


9auer,  sour ; 
C(^5n.  beautifal,  fine ; 
ecife,/.  soap; 
ettmmc,/.  voice; 
6tlf ,  sweet ; 
flGBeijen,  m.  wheat; 
Om%  httle,  ftsri 


JJBBB09XB  IN  GBOORAPHT. 


SH^  AcccMfR  ^  «»"  fali'iflnt    The  to^WAter  liM  a  mU  iMte. 

S^kfcE  e^^ei'bcrgcfcfic  i|)  dii  «t-  This  jouniejfmaa  tailor  to  • 
{^iifrcc  Hx'kitfr.  akiilul  workman. 

S)cr  ^in*  HI  (in  tsatd  2^,  nk  Tbe  do^  it  a  laithfvl  niiMl, 
%tc  JU^  \$  fin  filCaiifi  fCbkt.  and  t^  cat  is  a  aly  aniinaL 

ek  laka  tfMl  ^d^dncf,  vnt  k^  You  have  somethiiifc  ine  and 
^olt  aval  •Mf .  I  have  ■omethin;  good. 

iDa  9Mcf  i|t  ibi  ltai«'tW0cL     ^  Tha  eagle  is  a  hird  of  pief . 

1.  ^  btcfet  Siu^^itbUc  gute^  X«<ii^  ?  2.  3a,  a:  ^at  gutet  Su(^ 
uab  licfis  telcK  |«t  guicf  «i^.  3.  l&Saf  ^at  Ui  S3ai:6Ut  9  4.  6t  ^ 
fair  mf^  5.  ttcc  :^  gsttf  «cb9  0.  a>iefa  Sott  ^at  gtittf  «eit. 
7.  Aof  ^t  bet  C$k^m!(^*  8.  <lh  $at  guttf  GtH  imb  frin  Otttbcr  bfr 
foHcr^Anttet  fat  gttte«  ^pajnex;,  rot^S,  titxiuej,  unb  toeife«.  9.  •^(en 
etc  tot^B  c^  iDciicft  SBcia  ?  10.  3c^  ^oc  tocka  rotten,  twc^  ttciiea. 
11.  3^  Aehi  i|t  fiH,  obec  )>tefct  ^  ifi  fauet.  12.  3^  xeOfa  IBcia  ifl 
^nt  lint  »cr  xotift  SSBcin  tncinc«  ERac^bam  ifl  f<^(^.  18.  4at  bicfcc 
SHiflcr  9titr«  9Rcf  ( ?  14.  3«;  anb  Mcfcc  IBoacc  fat  gtttM  Svn,  gatta 
^fct,  vnb  0iitc  9txfU.  15.  S)icfc8  <02ab<l^  1^  nac  f(^tec  6timmc. 
16.  9)na  Srnbci  ^  ct&>a«  @(^dne«  unb  tc^  ^  «i<^  ^ftpttc^.  17. 
SHcfict  SRona  ^t  nur  rin  tocnig  ®elb,  unb  bet  anbccc  ^t  got  hbtf.    . 

f(|iusrr}e< 
1.  Has  n^y  brother  the  tiulor  black  or  red  doth?    2.  The 
sirincB  blAUd 

friend  of  my  brother  has  good  paper,  red,  blue,  and  white.    3. 

beg 
The  son  of  the  bookbinder  has  something  of  the  barber.    4.  The 

cincn 
beautifnl  daughter  01*  Hie  old  blacksmith  has  a  dog  and  a  oat, 

5.  The  diligent  earpenter  haa  something  beautifiiL     6.  The 

Jtoafniaaacl. 
draper  is  a  son  of  the  industrious  merchant    7.  The  old  tanner 

gcfel^ctt 
had  not  seen  the  sly  cat  and  the  faithful  dog.    8.  Is  the  car- 

|a  ^osfe       9^ctB  genvmmcn 

penter  at  home  ?     No,  he  is  not    9.  Have  you  taken  some- 

iBcunncntoaffer 
thing.*     I  haye  taken  nothing.    10.  Has  pump-water  a  sweet 

fcinca  foitbent 

or  a  salt  taste  ?    It  has  not  a  salt  taste,  but  a  sweet  taste. 

QnxanoNa^  1.  How  are  the  absolute  possessive  pronouns 
declined?  2.  Are  eini  and  fctng  often  contracted?  3.  How? 
4.  In  what  two  ways  is  ntc^tg  rendered  in  English  ?  5.  How  is 
•teoi  rendered  ?  6.  .Cs  cttDat" ?  7.  How  is  get  rendered?  8. 
•og  aab  gar  ?  9.  How  is  an  adjective  declined,  and  how  written 
after  cttooi  and  nii^tit  10.  How  are  German  verbs  conjugated 
negatively  ?     11*  VfhtLt  analogy  is  noticed  in  the  same  tenses  ? 


LESSONS  IN  OEOGRAPHY.— Wo.  V. 

AKABIAN  NOTIONS— EUROPEAN  TRAVELS- 
DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 

Tbs  Arabians,  by  a  series  of  brilliant  conquests  under  the 
aucceaaors  of  one  of  the  greatest  impostors  the  world  ever  saw, 
had  reached  a  stole  of  eomparatiTe  ease  and  power,  and  had 
devoted  themselves  during  the  dark  ages  of  Christianity  to  the 
study  of  the  exact  seiences,  in  as  far  as  they  had  escaped  the 
tmTagea  of  one  of  their  own  princes,  who  destroyed  the  library 
of  Aiezandria,  which  contained  the  treasures  of  the  remotest 

Ses.  OeograpbT,  in  connexion  with  astronomy,  was  one  of 
e  most  interesting  subjects  of  their  investigation.  But  their 
oosmologieal  system  was  soarcely  less  absura  than  that  of  the 
aneieiita.  They  divided  the  world  into  seven  climates,  and 
each  dimate  into  a  certain  number  of  regions.  Although  some 
of  the  Arabs  had  made  long  voyages,  and  one  of  their  geo- 
mphers  had  actually  explored  A^ca  as  far  as  IDjoIiba  (the 
niger),  and  the  region  in  which  is  situated  the  famous  Tim- 
boctoo^  atiU  thdr  luiowledge  of  this  continent  was  very  incom- 
plete.   They  ilways  made  the  Indian  Ocean  an  inland  sea ; 

f  Taias>»iwl'^ssiMthiqg*sndthsa* 


and  althou^  they  wave  fiunlUav  With  the  use  of  Htm  airti^abe 
(an  inatnunent  aimilar  to  a  quadrant)  and  the  mariner'a  com* 
pass,  they  were  afraid  to  navigate  the  opeti  seas,  a  fact  whiah 
contributed  to  their  eontinued  ignorance.  One  of  the  most 
learned  Arabian  geographexa  of  the  twdCth  eentury,  Bdrisi  by 
name,  the  aame  who  oonatruoted  for  Roger,  king  of  Sicily, 
the  famous  silver  planiapheie  which  weighed  800  marea  (about 
400  lb.)  had  the  moat  aingolar  ideas  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 
He  fancied  that  all  the  people  of  the  world  liyed  in  the  northern 
regions ;  that  the  southern  regiooa  were  desert  on  aocount  of 
the  fan's  heat ;  that  the  latter  were  aituated  in  its  lower  part ; 
and  that,  oonaequently,  all  the  waters  were  dried  up,  and  that 
noliving  being  could  exist  in  those  regions.  He  asseited  lliat  the 
ocean  entirely  enveloped  the  globe  Iflte  a  cinmlar  lone,  so  that 
only  onepart  appeared  like  an  egg  partly  immersed  in  water  in  a 
¥es§eL  He  placed  Africa  in  the  first  elimate,  which  commenced 
at  the  western  sea,  called  the  Sea  ifDarhmt ;  and  beyond  tile 
all  existence  becomes  invisible.  He  speaks  of  the  two  lalands 
called  the  FortunaU  Islandt  (the  Canaries),  from  which,  as  the 
first  meridian,  Ptolemy  reckoned  his  longitudes.  Such  was  the 
state  of  geographical  knowledge  amongme  moat  learned  of  the 
Arabians. 

The  oaU  to  arms  against  the  infidels,  in  the  variaus  crusades 
or  holy  ware  which  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  drew  the  attention  of  Europe  to  the  East. 
This  was  the  epoch  of  the  travels  of  Carpini,  of  Rubruquis,  and 
of  Aaaelin  in  Tartary.  Theae  miaaionariea,  after  they  had 
trareUed  along  the  ahores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Its  northern 
extremitr,  reached  Karakorum,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of 
Cathay  (China),  situate  on  the  Orchou,  a  tributary  of  the 
S^inga.  The  narratives  of  AsoeUn  and  Caxpini|  reveal  the 
exiatenoe  of  numerous  tribes  in  a  part  of  the  world  hitherto  be- 
lieved, by  geographers,  to  be  occupied  by  the  ocean.  "  EoiiB," 
sam  a  modem  historian,  '*  that  fabulous  sea  of  antiquity,  the 
bed  of  Aurorat  disappeared  for  ever,  and  hordea  of  savages, 
as  well  as  nations  ox  powerful  and  warlike  people,  emerged  at 
once  from  its  imaginary  waters." 

Hxe  celebrated  travels  of  Marco  Polo  took  place  towards  the 
end  of  the  13th  century,  from  1271  to  1297.  They  made 
known  the  centre  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,^Japan, 
part  of  the  islanda  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  and  the  large  island  of  Madagascar.  Among 
the  descriptions  of  the  illustrious  Venetian,  that  of  China  was 
the  most  curious  and  important ;  it  was  a  complete  disclosure 
of  that  empire,  which  had  been  hitherto  almost  an  enigma  to 
P.urope.  After  long  and  continued  suspicions  of  exaggeration 
in  is  narrative,  the  assertions  of  Marco  Polo  have  been,  after 
careful  examination,  acknowledged  to  be  correct  a^d  agreeable 
to  fact.  It  is  with  justice,  therefore,  that  this  traveUer  has  been 
styled  the  founder  of  the  modem  geography  of  Asia.  A  yery 
considerable  time  dapsed  before  any  addition  was  made  to  the 
brilliant  discoveries  of  the  Venetian  ;  but  he  waa  not  without 
travellers  to  confirm  his  original  statements.  Oderic,  of 
Portenau,  visited  India  and  China  from  1320  to  1330  ;  Schilt- 
berger,  of  Munich,  accompanied  Tamerlane  in  his  expeditions, 
and  thus  ttaYelled  over  central  Asia;  in  133^,  an  ItaUan  mer- 
chant Balduccl  Pegoletti  went  to  Pekin  by  the  central  Aaiatic 
route ;  and  in  1403,  Clavijo  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  by 
the  court  of  Spain  to  Samarcand.  About  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  brothers  Zeni  rediscovered  Greenland, 
and  announced  the  existence  of  a  large  ialand,  which  they 
called  Ifidand^  Modem  geographesa  have  not  vet  arrived  at 
the  satisfactory  aolution  of  the  problem/— to  what  eountry  or 
island  does  this  name  apply, 

Africa  had  almost  become  unknown,  when  the  Portugueae 
began  to  explore  the  western  part  id  this  continent.  This 
nation,  animated  by  a  seal  for  making  voyagea  and  diseoreries, 
undertook  to  rectify  the  errors  of  geographera,  and  to  contra.* 
diet  the  dreama  of  Qreek  and  Romdtn  antiquity,  as  well  aa  the 
reveries  of  the  middle  ages,  by  experimentidly  proving  the 
fact  that  the  aone  of  the  globe  hitherto  deemed  uninhabiUble 
was  as  accessible  to  man  as  the  teaperate  regions.  Previous 
to  the  year  1411,  the  Portuguese  had  never  veniured  beyond 
Cape  Nun,  which  they  considered  aa  an  impasaable  limit.  An 
expedition  was  then  fitted  and  sent  out,  which  proved  com* 
pletely  soecessful ;  it  not  only  doubled  thie  redoubtable  cape, 
buteatteAdsditareseaieheaaeteaaOqMBojadflr.  TheBoon- 
iMPCiwI  tiiat  ewii>  <Cguoeesstol  mtm^mm  which  hmu 


THB  FOPOLAB  EDGCATOK. 


UfidK  Under  tht  diraiitiaa  of  m  noble  and  iwliiiH  jrinrw. 
,  Hcurv  nf  Portunl,  Bxploring  aqaadiont  fnai  Lisbiai 
1  Ckpe  Bojkdor.  diaooTtnd  tlw  mm  ScMgal,  meoa- 

the  cout  of  Airicm  1        "        "'  .     «       —    . 

Undtd  on  the  ulandi  which 

Uia  PortofiMMe  erawed  tha  equ    .     .   _, . 

(■Ubliihad  the  bet.  hithecta  ptobleaMtfaal,  that  the  torrid 
■one  wienot  mkly  h;^table.bntaiMWTpopDloiuBiid  brtile. 
No  lonnt  did  the  bUck  itMuea  of  the  C»aarj  Uand*  ^pcel 
to  theMuiof  the  traTdlei'WMl  forbid  him  to  go  Aftopbe^nd 
that  limit.  Suddenly  aUo  wm  the  Sta  ^J)artmtm  illnniiicd  by 
theTtjiof  the  tropical  iDQ,  end  MOD  woe  it*  wkTMOMwd  up 
Bi  a  public  highwaj  to  cnterpriaiiig  nsiicaton.  jUtcr  new 
expteing  eipeditiaDi  to  the  kuigdomi  of  Benin  and  Coofo,  the 
Fortnpuee,  undet  Bartholoot       "■ 


illiwaiaai  Omowi  mat  with  in  the  encMiaif  Hi  f^ 
BDdcf  all  the  obMaelea  whiak  fgnoriDn,  ikifriaiia 
Jm1ou7  tailed  19  agMMt  him  ia  well  hum :  bmiktai 


gtaat  espiwiiis  fwpwtitiwi  nt  ail  o  ii  t. 

AncHt,  U»2,  MdaftarftehgnnatatlhiCBnTliIiyii 
nfinadontheSthof8efn«Mb(rfellowiB(.    FnMibtaoi 

the  a«w  of  the  little  fleet,  alaimad  at  &t ' "~ ' 

ooean,  and  daalitDta  -jl  tha  hope  of  nam 
coiir*(*,  cheriahed  t  ihoniaiid  appcehMiion 
them  to  deapaii.  DeapoodeBcr  gan  I^' 
aoger  produced  reiolL  Tliaeaeifro' tha  gnat  Wai 
eoteipriaa  calmed  :&«■•  BXtrvregBU  fnnudmM^ 
dangera  with  whirK  aroi  hi*  Uib  wai  thnttwl  Tn 
ancuiah  coniinnM  to  aplBte  hie  noble  h«an  darin  &> 
and  drcarj  night*  whan  the  lead,  ia  ~ 


FUal  1/  OHiUrAA'  MoOw,  1 493. 


.   .     It  of  the  ilonny_,___  

10  them  cDita  flrat  aiijieeitiii  1  In  1197,  hnwerer,  ander  the 
■u({deBa  of  Emanuel  of  Pottogal,  Vaico  da  Oama  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  reached  IniUa,  i^ter  haring  rounded 
the  whole  wcaiem  and  aaulherncouH  of  Africa. 

Whilat  the  FortogiHae  were  thui  atriking  cat  a  new  route 
to  the  Eaet  Indira,  Ae  Spuiiuda  wrre  opening  up  America  to 
Europe.  The  latter  jean  W  the  flftsenth  oenimT  made  thia 
double  preaent  to  Christendom.  The  erroneona  reprewntatjona 
which  ihe  mapa  of  the  wocld  praaented  at  thia  period,  and 
which  tcoording  to  the  anthahtj  of  Ptolemy  and  the  traTela  of 
Katco  Polo,  gBTB  an  exaggerated  estent  to  Aiia  on  the 
MM,  led  Ohtiatopher  Colnmbni  to  tougine  that  by  aaili;ig  con- 


Blnd.    The  UMory  of  all  the  djaenlBw  1 


diitinctlyperceiTedalight.  Some  houn  aftH^** 
ann  ihowed  him  in  the  diataaoe  the  Und  >»* 
America  wai  discoTered  ! 

Thetlntlandaeenb]'Columblu,waitheIi1>>>ii<'' 
whieh  WM  called  S*»  SmifAr.  Tha  Spanivtli  if^ 
■ncccMion,  the  Island  of  Coaccplioo,  the  U^  ^'^ 
and  laabctla,  Cuba  and  Marii.  which  ncv^  ""  ^ 
ffi^psaisJs.  It  hai  been  uid  that  Amtrif  ^"^^fi 
a  year  before  Columbua,  the  ooaata  of  Oiiuu  uuj"!!, ; 
But  thia  ia  mere  conjecture.  Two  yaaii  law.  '^^ 
learned  Florentine  carefoUy  leeocwoimd  Uui  anW^.^ 
the  world.  In  the  apace  ofafew  yaw.  [WMWatK^yl 
male  to  these  diicovetiea.  Yanes  Piafoa,  jf-jT^l 
BraxU,  and  three  montha  after  him,  A^""*.^^Lrf'' 
the  same  coaat,  whioh  he  tranaferred  is  ""  "J^il 
Portugal;  while Oupard Corterdal  diKsoreail'^' 
-  oftheaamecMtinsnt.  FaaeedaU<^^):i 


USBSQN8  IN  ENGLISH. 


la  Plmtat  or  Hatr  PiaU,  wm  laid  open  to  Bniope  by  Juan  Dias 
de  Soils.  Ifayllan,  one  of  the  most  iUuetriona  of  theie  early 
Toyagen,  in  lo20,  eataUiabed  the  iact  of  the  eziatenee  of  the 
atrait  whidk  bears  hia  name,  aawTenadel  Fnego,  and  seached 
the  Philmnine  Talands,  after  haying  plonghed  the  Paciiic 
Ooean*  wiudi  Nnaei  de  Balboa  had  taken  pnescaiicm  of^in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Spain !  This  Balboa  was  the  first  who 
saw  the  waters  of  the  sreatPadficy  which  he  named  the  South 
Sea,  from  the  elerated  shores  of  Central  America.  Now  the 
Spsniards  oommenced  the  exploration  of  the  new  continent. 
The  cniiosity  of  Burope  was  raised  to  its  highest  pitch.  An 
nnknown  and  mightjr  world  unfolded  its  wonders  to  bold  ad- 
▼entnrers,  when  Meueo,  Chutimala,  and  Peru,  exhibited  to  the 
eyes  of  the  astonished  Boxopeans,  the  splendours  of  their  im- 
nerial  dtiea,  and  presented  to  them  the  inexhaustible  treasures 
hid  in  the  bowels  of  their  winntit^tTi^ ;  when  Pisarro  undertook 
the  conqueat  of  the  immense  empire  of  the  Ihcas  at  the  head  of 
sixty-two  oaTalrjr  and  one  hundred  inftntry  1  In  the  sight  of 
pretended  miracles,  what  goldoi  dreams  surprised  the  con- 
temporaries of  Columbus,  Cortes,  and  Alvaraiio ! 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH— No.  VH. 

By  JoRK  R.  Bbau),  D.D. 

Hatimo  thus  ftiniished  yon  with  some  criteria  or  masns  of  ssosr- 
tsining  what  words  hare  their  origin  in  tiie  Saxon,  or,as  it  is  more 
oenrsetly  csUed,  the  Teatonic  branch  of  our  laagusge,  I  must 
now  requBSt,  that  in  all  your  studies,  you  will  constantly  adc  your- 
adCwhetter  each  word  you  meet  with,  is,orisnot,ofSazonderiTa* 
tkm?  Among  Bn^ieh  writers,  no  one  haa  a  Iwger  portion  of 
Saxon  in  hia  compoaitiona  than  Dean  Swift ;  and  no  one  writea 
tiia  languge  more  coireetly.  I  ahall  therefore  make  use  of  his 
writings  in  tiiis  part  of  my  task.  William  Cobbett'a  worksmay 
lieaftvanlegeoaslystttdiedfbr  the  Saxon  tressnies which  th^  contain. 

BxJsnoiBBs  vom  Pabbzno. 

It  is  a  miserable  thing  to  live  in  suepense.  To  lire  in  suspense, 
ii  to  live  the  life  of  a  spider.  No  wise  man  ever  wiibed  to  be 
yoanger.  An  idle  reaeon  leeeene  the  weight  of  good  reasons. 
Complaint  ia  the  largest  tribute  paid  to  Heaven.  Complaint  it  the 
siaeecest  part  of  our  devotion.  Praiae  is  the  dsughter  of  psesent 
power.  Bvery  man  dealrea  to  live  long.  No  man  ia  willing  to  be 
old.  Xlnga  are  said  to  have  long  haada.  ^  Kings  ought  to  have 
long  ears*  Yiiion  ia  the  art  of  seeing  things  invieible.  Good 
manncfs  is  the  art  of  making  associatee  eaay.  rlattery  ia  the  worat 
and  ftdaest  way  of  showing  oar  esteem.  A  fine  gentleman  has 
both  wit  and  learning. 

The  reader  msy  eiereise  hie  inanity,  ss  weQ  ss  his  grammar, 
while  he  discovers  the  explanation  of  a  Biddle  of  the  lesmed  Desn's, 
iHildi  is  appropriate  to  my  sulgect. 

*<  We  sre  Uttie  alrj  oraatares 

All  of  diftrent  voice  and  ftatores; 

One  of  as  in  glaas  is  fet. 

One  of  us  you'll  find  in  Jet ; 

TOther  you  may  see  in  tin. 

And  a  ftorth  a  box  within ; 

If  the  ftfth  yoa  nhoold  pame, 

It  eaa  never  Hj  fhmi  yoo.'* 

Aa  exceUent  practice  in  compoaition  is  letter-writing.  I  shsll 
thereiBre,occasionsU7,  give  a  specimen  of  epistolary  correspondence. 
And  I  adviae  my  pupils  to  accvstom  thcmaelvea  to  ezpreaa  their 
thongfata  in  the  form  of  letters.  Let  tlie  lettera  be  real ;  I  mean, 
let  them  be  written,  not  as  exerdacs  in  composition,  but  on  some 
bosioeaa,  and  to  aome  friend  or  acquaintance.  Your  chief  want 
at  first,  aa  I  have  before  intiaiated,  ia  the  want  of  matter.  "  I  don't 
know  what  to  say,"  is  a  complaint  with  young  compoaera  no  leaa 
true  than  cmbarraaaiag.  You  will  find  somewbg  to  say  if  you 
take  your  pen  in  hand,  snd  sit  down  to  address  a  few  lines  to 
sn  absent  friend.  Only  do  not  attempt  anything  great  or  fine. 
Be  simple.  Consnlt  your  heart*  if  your  head  is  silent  Jnst  say 
what  occurs  to  you,  without  being  anxioua  whether  it  is  very  wiae 
or  very  fooUah ;  whether  it  is  trivial  or  important.  Specially 
woald  I  advise  my  pupils  to  correspond  one  with  another.  For 
instancf,  asy  that  a  young  man  in  Exeter  writea  a  letter  to  aformer 
companion  who  baa  gone  to  reaide  at  Bristol.  B.,  living  at  Briatd, 
leplMB  to  Ua  friend  A.  at  Exeter.  The  two  continne  to  inter- 
eh«nge  lettera.  If  they  have  nothing  else  to  write  about,  they  may 
write  about  them  leaaooa.  Let  them  endeaTOur  to  give  each  other 
aidinthairataidfof  tiM  Eo^Wk  laagoagc.    Let  them  freely  and 


kindly  critidae  each  other'a  lettere.  Let  them  aakandgive  expla- 
natkms.  Let  A.  correct  B.'a  exerciae,  and  let  B.  do  the  aame  for 
A.  Let  them  agree  on  aome  book  which  tbej  will  both  read,  with 
a  view  to  make  in  writing  and  aubmit  to  each  other  remarka  on 
the  compoaition.  For  thia  purpoae  I  would  suggest  to  them  the 
"  Spectator." 

In  thia  coonael  I  have  mentioned  young  men,  by  no  meana  in* 
tending  to  exclude  young  women.  Most  desirous  sm  I  that  youqg 
women  should  receive  a  rood  education.  Most  necessary  to  them 
as  being  the  future  motiunrs  of  our  land,  ia  a  good  education.  A 
liur  better  education  ought  they  to  receive  than  the  best  which  they 
do  receive.  But  to  be  well-educated  they  must  be  stlf-edncated. 
Let  young  women  then  consider  themselvee  specially  addreeeed  in 
the  lessons  I  supply,  and  the  advios  I  give. 


7b  fk$ Bm*Mr,  WfBkm Drofer, 


London,  April  13, 171S. 

Sm,— I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  bow  ill  a  philoaopher  I  am,  and 
that  a  very  ill  aituation  of  my  affidra  for  three  weeks  peat  made  me 
utterly  ineapable  of  aneweriag  your  obliging  letter,  and  thanUng 
you  for  your  moat  agreeable  copy  of  veraea.  The  prinu  will  tell 
you  that  I  am  condemned  again  to  live  in  Ireland ;  and  all  that  the 
oourt  and  miniatry  did  for  me,  waa  to  let  me  ohooae  my  aituation 
in  the  eountry  where  I  am  baidahed.  I  oould  not  forbear  showing 
both  your  letter  and  veraea  to  our  great  men,  aa  well  aa  to  the  men 
ef  wit  of  my  aoquaintanoe;  and  may  were  highly  approved  of  by 
aU.  I  am  altogether  a  stranger  to  your  friend  Oppian ;  and  am  a 
little  angry  when  thoee  who  have  a  genius  lay  it  out  inuanalationa. 
I  question  whether  '*Bea  aagustadomi"  (narrow  meana)  be  not  one 
of  your  motivca.  Ferhapa  you  want  auai  a  bridle  aa  uaaslation, 
for  vour  genius  is  too  fruitful,  aa  appeara  by  the  frequency  of  your 
similee,  and  thia  employment  may  teach  you  to  write  like  a  modest 
man,  aa  Shakeepeare  expreaaea  it. 

I  have  been  minding  my  Lord  BoUngbroke,  Mr.  Haroourt,  and 
Sfr  William  Windham,  to  give  you  a  living;  aa  a  boaineea  whieh 
belonga  to  our  aodety,  who  assume  the  titie  of  rewarders  of  merit. 
They  are  very  well  dispoeed,  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  negotiate  for 

Sou  whUe  I  atay  in  Eneland,  which  will  not  be  above  aixweeka; 
ut  I  hope  to  return  in  Ootober,  and  if  you  are  not  then  provided  for 
I  will  move  heaven  and  earth  that  aomething  may  be  done  for  you. 
Our  aodety  hae  not  met  of  late,  else  I  would  have  moved  to  nave 
two  of  ua  aent  in  form  to  requeet  a  living  for  you  from  my  lord 
ohaneellor,  and  if  you  have  any  way  to  em^or  my  aervioea,  I  deaire 
you  will  let  me  know  it ;  and  believe  me  to  be  very  sincerely.  Sir, 
your  most  faithful,  humble  servant,  Jomatkak  Swot. 

BXEBCISES  IN  COMPOSITION. 


The  patriarch  Abraham'i  VltU  to  Sg0i, 

Form  aentences,  each  having  in  it  one  of  the  foUowiag 
words:— 

Debts;  light;  ring;  come;  health;  water;  sky;  home;  day; 
night;  lark;  rose;  Victoria;  Mary;  Henry;  mother;  bread;  Bng« 
land;  wife;  buttercup;  linnet;  diday:  stone. 

Deeeribe  a  chair ;  m  wheel  of  a  ooaob  ;  a  kite ;  a  waterpot ;  an 
oak-tree ;  the  room  in  which  you  write;  and  the  place  where  you 
work. 


ON  EPISTOLARY  WRITING. 

Ira  firat  and  ftmdamental  requiaite  ia,  to  be  natural  and  aimple; 
for  a  stiff  and  laboured  manner  ia  aa  bad  in  a  letter  aa  it  ia  in  oon* 
veraation.  Thia  doea  not  banish  sprightlineBs  snd  wit.  These  are 
graceful  in  lettera,  juat  aa  they  are  in  conversation :  when  they 
flow  easily,  and  without  bdag  atuiUed ;  when  employed  so  ss  to 
sessoB,  not  to  cloy.  One  who,  either  in  conversation  or  in  Istterav 
ailecta  to  ahine  and  to  sparkle  alwaya,  will  not  please  long.  The 
style  of  letters  shouM  not  be  too  highly  polished.  It  onght  to  be 
neat  and  correct,  but  no  more.  Mi  nicety  about  worda,  betrays 
amdy ;  and  hence  muaical  perioda,  and  appearancea  of  nnmber  and 
harmony  in  arrangement,  ahould  be  carefully  avoided  in  letters. 
The  best  letters  ere  commonly  sodi  ss  the  authors  have  written  with 
moat  frcility.  What  the  heart  or  the  imagination  dictatee,  alwaya 
flowa  readily ;  but  where  there  ia  no  aubject  to  warm  or  interest 
theee,  ocnetraint  appeara ;  and  henee  thoae  lettera  of  mere  compli- 
ment, congratulation,  or  aibcted  condolence,  which  have  coet  the 
authon  most  labour  in  oompoaing,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  thay 
perlisps  consider  as  their  maslsr«piec6s>  never  fhtt  of  being  the  most 
diniiYialih)  ijmI  jmrpi^  to  tibe  nadeiv* 


THX  POPULAR  nXlOATOB. 


LESSOW S   IN   LATIK.— No.  XV. 
By  JoHK  B.  Bbabo,  D  J). 

COMPOUNDS    OF    8TJM. 

Tks  verb  mm  is  made  up  of  parts  of  two  separate  xertM ;  first, 
a  Terb  of  wbich  eg  is  the  root ;  and  secondly,  of  a  verb,  1^  item 
of  which  is/tf  (compare  fio  in  iMSiif  and  ^Uf  fuo,  in  Ghreek). 
Vrome»(tntm  originiuly  for  mm),  came  the  present,  the  imperfect, 
attd  the  first  future  tenses ;  from  yWo  came  the  perfect,  the 
pluperfect,  and  second  foture  tenses. 

Ijie  Terb  sum  has  neither  gerund  nor  npme,  and  is  in  other 
respects  defifrctive,  as  appears  from  the  paradigm  just  glren. 

awn  takes  before  h  certain  prepositions,  and  is  modified  by 
them  in  its  meaning ;  thus,  with  ad,  adsum,  it  means  I  asnat 
or  near ;  with  ab,  abniun,  it  means  /  am  frwn^  away  from,  absent ; 
with  prOf  prosum,  it  means  /  etm  far,  that  is,  /  M  or  hemfiL 
In  prosum,  the  letter  d  is  oiserted  to  prsdwot  the  htaias  which 
would  be  caused  if  two  Yowels  came  in  succession;  thus, 
pro-(d)-es,  pronounced  prodes  {  also  pro<2e8t,  prodsram,  proifao, 
proiJessem. 

From  the  root  mentioned  above,  namely,  fu,  fuo,  come  two 
Ibrms  not  so  common  as  those  given  in  the  table,— namely, 
lorett  and  fbra ;  foram  (es,  et ;  emus,  etis,  ent)  is  the  imperfect 
•ubjonetive,  and  signitieSf  1  miightbe\  corresponding  to  essem 
of  the  table;  fore  is  the  intinitive  future,  to  he  about  be ;  corre* 
spending  with  the  fatonim  esse  of  the  table. 

VOCABULAUY. 

Absum,  abfui,  abesse,  /  om  almna\  part,  absent,  being  sAssat; 
a4Bum«  sdfui,  adesae,  /  am  prvsenl;  intcrsum,  fnterfui,  interesse 
(B«  B. iwteffrt),  lam mwng^Iam eonctmed,  J takean Imtereat  or partin ; 
praecum,  prarfui,  praeees*,  /  am  b^fi»^,  I  pretide  soer,  command; 

frosmn,  prsftil,  prooesie,  I  mn  Jbr,  I  am  me0d,  J  do  good  io ;  ooocilio 
,  /  reooncOe,  tudU;  fera,  ae,  f.  a  wUd  beam  (E  R.  /flr«);  pogna, 
ae,  f.  a  /gkt  (£.  tL.pugiMef)i  arma,  oram,  n.  eaim ;  oratio,  dnis,  f.  a 
tpmdh  (B.  R.  orator)  \  magistr&toa,  t%,  m.  a  maglelrale  or  gooetnor; 
&ris,adv.  oat  qf  doom;  Lodie,  io^dag;  heri,  gatordag;  louf^e,  /v; 
perfigre,  oAroad;  qaamdiu,  a§  bmg  m,  koto  long ?  ubi,  adv.mbers,  v^bm\ 
dQm,00DJ.  wkOe;  nisi,eonj.  wnkm;  quum,  eonj.  wlieii,  >om  Cte  lAne 
wken ;  ut,  ss ;  ita,  ao.  Obserte  that  these  compoands  of  sum  re* 
qnire  their  object  to  be  in  the  dative  case,  as  prodest  mihi,  he  deee 
good  TO  m,  or  ht  ben^^  mo. 

Exercises.— LATiK-ExotisH. 
Bens  omnibus  locis  adest ;  parvi  pretii  (of  UUle  omfl),  sunt  anna 
forin,  nisi  est  eonsiltum  doroi ;  eontemuuntur  ii  qui  nee  sihi  nee 
&lteri  prosunt ;  ut  magistratibus  leges,  ita  popOlo  praesunt  magis- 
tritns ;  ratio  et  oratio  coadliat  inter  se  homines,  neque  ullt  re 
loDg^os  abftlimus  a  naturil  ferirum ;  ego  sum  laetus,  tu  es  tristis ; 
si  sorts  vpstrt  content!  estis,  beati  estis :  dum  nos  in  scholA  erimus, 
sordres  nostrae  in  horto  erant ;  qunm  CarSlus  {ChaHea)  heri  domi 
nostras  erat,  ego  perScre  eram  •,  qaamdiu  tn  et  frater  tuus  domi 
nostrae  eratis,  tu  laetus  eras,  sed  frater  tuus  erat  tristis ;  quamdia 
tu  abSras,  ego  eram  trisUa ;  cur  beri  in  seholA  non  fuisti }  quie  cum 
patrc  per<gre  fui ;  quamdiu  tu  et  pater  tuus  dome  abfuistis  }  sex 
menses  abfuimus;  car  militis  oostri  pugnae  non  interfu^runt  ? 
quia  longias  abf a^runt ',  ubi  beri  fueras  quum  domi  tuae  eram  ? 

English-Latin. 

I  am  useful  to  thee ;  thou  art  useful  to  me ;  the  boys  are  not 
useful  to  (their)  mothers ;  why  are  the  girls  not  useful  to  ('their) 
fathers  ?  when  thou  wast  absent,  I  was  sad ;  hew  long  has  your 
lather  been  absent?  Charles  took  part  {inior9um)ia.  ^e  fight ;  wast 
thou  yesterday  at  my  bouse  ?  I  shall  be  at  thy  house  to  day ;  unless 
thou  art  happy  at  home,  thou  art  not  joyful  abroad. 

VOCABVLAST. 

Desuni,  defol,  deesse,  lam  down,  IJbtt;  obsum,  obfhi,  obesse,  / 
amintbe  wagqf,  I oppom,  lit^ure ;  provideo  2, /  see  h^fifrehand^Jbrmoe, 
{M.  R.  prosUs) ;  studeo  3,  lendeaooar ;  repeto  3,  leeek  again,  Irtpeei; 
ihbCcus,  i,  a  /riend\  inimicus,  i,  an  enemg  (E.  R.  admioalU  iaitium, 
i,  n.  a  begimdag  (E.  R.  MOal) ;  pretium,  i,  n.  a  reward  (£.  R.  prios, 
preckna)',  BemOithen^,  is,  m.  Damw^Aenes,  tAs  oeUbrakd  Qreeian 
ordar  \  actio,  dnis,  f.  on  aefjon,  doioQ  (E.  R.  ooMon) ;  aetas,  aetatis, 
f.  ogt,  a  generation ;  voluntas,  4tig,  f.  wOl  (E.  R.  vobmtarg) ;  mens, 
mentis,  f.  ndnd  (E.  R.  mentei) ;  ex^rcitus,  (ks,  m.  on  army;  attentus, 
a,  um.  attentive;  praeterftns,  a, um,paf;  rectus,  a,  um,  right;  atrox, 
det^.frtgh^  (B.  R.  akoeloue);  eompos,  dtis,  partaking  ^  endued 
«M;  prudens,  tis,  pfwdsat;  anl«4,  adv.  b^firre;  post«a,  t^enoardt; 
nunquam,  msmt  ;  proptet^A,  om  mcoaal  qf;  solum,  atois ;  nisi,  eoi^. 
tfitmti  quod,  temass;  sed,6iil 

BxBROiBBS.— LaTnr>BNax.nR. 
Quttsdiu  islix  sris,  multl  tibl  tnmt  aaiid  |  ptig&&  fiiit  atteeis- 


■aM^  pffoplerea  quod  atiinsque  exereitns  mmtes  fortissimi  luAuut  7 
ante  belU  InitiuBS  n  nrbe  fnerimas;  Demdsthenls  aetate  multl 
oratores  magni  ctefairl  fWrnnt,  et  aotea  fierant,  nee  ntsfsa  dS" 
tn/btnmi;  haec  rce  non  piofnit  nobis  sed  obteit;  si  quis  viitdti* 
compos  erit,  semper  beitoi  erit ;  quamdio  aorta  mefteontentoa  ero. 
ero  f ellx ;  actio  rests  aoa  erit,  niai  reeta  Merit  veluntas  s  d  probl 
f6eriraus,non  deerit  hoBsinvn  Una ;  attentieate,  diadpttli ;  heminea 
mortis  memores  stmto ;  content!  estole  aorte  vestiAi  aai  fiU,  semper 
virtutis  praeceotorum  memor  esto  I  vir  prudens  non  solum  pra» 
sentia  curat,  sea  etiam  praet^ita  mente  repetit,  et  fatira  ex  prae- 
tdritis  provldet;  boni  bonis  prodesse  student. 

£XGIiXaH*LATIN. 

Our  soldisrs  were  vety  brave  in  the  fight  I  whqr  w«ee  our  aoldien 
braver  than  youra  in  the  fight  i  ae  loag  as  yon  we  happy,  fidtads 
will  not  fail  yon;  friends  fail  the  wretohed ;  before  the  begianteg 
of  the  fight,  I  was  in  the  city;  the  brave  will  always  be  useful  to 
the  brave ;  my  enemies  injure  me ;  if  you  are  partakera  of  virtue, 
you  will  be  happy ;  so  long  as  I  am  content  with  my  lot.  I  shall  be 
happy;  O  scholars,  you  ouffht  to  be  attentive  in  school!  they 
endeavour  to  be  very  brave;  be  brave,  my  son ;  prudent  men  fore- 
see the  future  (pi.)  from  the  past. 

TOOABULART. 

Scio  4,  Ikmno  (B.  R.  sirf— »)  $  neselo,  I  hem  meti  neecins,  a,  um, 
ignorant;  non  sum  neseins,  I  eon  Ignorant  (^  qualis,  e,  qf  adtm  kind 
(£.  R  quaUtg) ;  qnantus,  a,  um,  hoto  great  (£.  K.  qmmittg) ;  quantum, 
hom  muA;  prius,  adv.  hQfbw;  turn,  Ihm;  et— «t,  awd  owd  (an*— 
qUo)  belh;  in,  lowords;  qui  mente  ais,  <^wkod  diepoeitiea  yssi  ma, 
tekat  goar /heling  i§. 

Observe  that  in  indireet  questioiis  th«  dependettt  ymib  maaii 
be  in  the  anfajoaotiTe  (or  dependant)  mood;  e.g.  (leiHpli 
gratiA,  for  the  eako  of  example)  narra  mihl  ubi  f tieria,  ieU  mo 
whore  pom  ham  been.  Such  a  form  is  ealled  «b  indireet  qvestMn. 
The  dueet  qncation  woold  stand  thus  s— ubi  fuisti  ?  nana  aihi^ 
isAsrs  katt  thorn  beonf  tell  mo.  In  the  latcar  ease  the  qnaation 
is  direet,  and  the  verb,  as  not  being  dqMiident,  ia  in  the  Indian* 
tive  mood;  but  put  nam  mihi  firat,  and  then  your  queation  ia 
implied  rather  than  stated ;  it  is,  therefore,  an  indirect  question. 
In  DOth  direct  and  indirect  queations  the  English  is  in  the  in- 
dicative ;  consequently  in  puttins  the  dependent  verb  into 
Englislv  jrou  mnst  in  Jmigliah  use  &•  indicative  mood ;  but  ia 
putting  tae  dependent  verb  into  Latin,  you  must  in  Latin  nae 
the  ai^itoustivenMod.  Compare  what  is  said  ef  the  eonseentioi 
tempormm*  and  ilBsilar  and  dfarfwiilar  tenses,  pagee  9B0,  231. 

EXB&CISXS.— LATlN-ENftLISH. 

Non  sun  nesciua  qui  mente  tn  in  nos  sis ;  scio  qui  BBSttle  tn 
in  nos  semper  fderis;  non  sum  neseius  qnfi  mente  tu  et 
prius  in  nos  fueiis  et  nunc  sis;  non  eram  neseius  qua  mente  tn  in 
nos  esses ;  scio  qusm  sint  incerti  animi  hcniaum ;  cogita  quam 
brevis  sit  vita !  qualis  sit  animus,  ipse  animus  nesoit ;  cogita  quan- 
tum nobis  bona  exempla  prosint;  ineertos  sum  ubi  frater  mens 
nunc  sit ;  incertus  sum  ubi  amicus  mens  et  foerit  et  nune  sit ; 
incertus  eram  ubi  hsri  esees ;  naira  nobis  abi  lieri  fttetitia. 


Enolibh-I«atin. 

Tell  me  where  thou  art ;  tell  me  where  thy  lather  and  mother 
are ;  I  know  not  where  my  nster  is ;  dost  tbou  know  how  much 
good  boys  do  good  (proomn)  to  their  parental  I  know  where 
my  son  is;  my  son,  where  art  thou?  I  knew  where  my  son 
was ;  I  am  uncertain  where  the  enemies  are ;  ia  the  general 
ignorant  Where  the  army  Is?  I  know  of  what  mind  thou  art  toward 
the  king. 


A  KEY  TO   THE    EXERCISES    IN   THE   LATDC 

LESSONS. 

By  JoHir  R.  Bbaju>,  I).1^. 

LBSSONB    n.    TO    TIL 

Teis  key  will  consist  of  translations  of  the  Bxerelbes  given  in  the 
Lessons  on  the  Latin  language.  Those  translations  will  be  as 
literal— that  is,  as  nearly  word  for  word,  as  the  idioms  of  the  two 
languages  allow.  At  the  same  time,  some  little  variety  both  of 
word  and  position  will  be  introduced,  in  order  to  accustom  the 
learner  to  a  proper  degree  of  fireedoni,  and  Intimate  to  him  the 
limits  within  which  such  Ubertr  may  justifiably  proceed.  As 
we  pass  over  the  exercises,  we  shall  correct  any  errors  that  nay 
have  escaped  our  eye  previously,  and  occasionally  throw  m 
words  which  we  may  judge  likely  to  assist  our  pupils. 

It  is  not  without  some  hesitation  that  we  h«ve  reeolved  to 
snppiy  this  key.    Qieat  aa  is  the  a«iitanod  tiAdeih  h  irili  gite/ 


ILBT  TO  EKSBdSES  IN  LAHN  BBSSONS. 


ilwiiely  OMd,  ifc  will  prot«  a  hindnniOT,  if  not  aa  infaperable 

obsuusle  to  thoM  trho  depend  on  it,  rather  thai  on  their  own 

:    eare  and  dUigence.     XTeefol  as  a  means  of  correcting  exercises 

after  they  are  done  with  the  neatest  possible  care,  the  key 

{    should  nerer  be  consisted  untu  the  student  has  done  his  best ; 

'    first,  to  commit  to  memory  the  example,  or  to  understand  the 

rule,  and  then  to  write  out  the  accompanying  exercisesy  relying 

I  exclusively  on  his  already  acquired  reaources,  and  going  oyer 

^  it  again  and  again,  until  he  has  reason  to  belieye  that  he  has 

brought  it  at  near  to  perfection  aa  his  power  admits.    If  the 

spirit  of  these  remarks  is  obserred,  the  Key  will  pK>Te  of  great 

service,  aad,  in  combination  with  the  Lessons,  afford  ffu(^  aid 

I  as  may  enable  any  industrious  person  to  make  himself  master 

I  of  the  Latin  language. 

I     We  now  advise  aU  our  pupils  to  begin  the  lessons  again. 

I  Haying  dofle  each  lesson  as  well  as  you  can,  proceed  to  study 

i  it  and  to  correct  your  exercises,  under  the  light,  and  with  the 

I  assistance  supplied  by  the  key.    While  you  thus  review  the 

past,  you  may  bcaieficaally  go  on  with  the  lessons  as  they  suc- 

'  oessively  appear;  for  the  two,  the  old  lesson  and  the  new 

lesson  wiU  throw  Ugkt  on  eai^  other.    If  yon  follow  these 

suggestions,  you  will  now  soon  And  that  yoa  are  making  solid 

acquisitions  and  satiafaotory  progress. 

LESSON  11. 

Page  84,  col.  2— LATni-BNOLiSH. 

I  praise:  thou  blamest;  he  adorns;  we  edusate;  yon  grieve; 
they  wound;  he  tries;  he  tries  to  daaoe  (<sfi<a<  soAdre) ;  thou  art 
wounded ;  he  is  grieved ;  we  are  praised ;  thou  adorneot ;  they  are 
eduoatsd;  thou  art  grieved;  you  are  wounded;  I  delight;  then 
delightest ;  he  delights ;  we  delight ;  you  delight ;  they  delight;  I 
am  delighted;  thou  art  delighted;  he  is  delighted;  we  are  de- 
lighted; you  are  delighted ;  they  are  delighted. 

Page  84,  col.  2— Ekoij8h-Lui.tik« 

Laudo ;  laudas ;  hmdat ;  laudamus ;  laudatis ;  laudant ;  laudor ; 
landarii ;  laudatnr ;  laadaamr ;  laudaminl ;  landantvr ;  delcetant ; 
omas;  vexamini;  educantur;  sahat;  yitopendnini ;  tentaaius; 
tentsmini;  vulneratnr;  eduoor. 

Page  35,  col.  1— L^xiN-BMQLXSii:. 

Thou  owest  (oughtest);  he  teaches;  he  is  sKeroised;  we 
lonrlsh  (Jhr&mni) ;  yon  rcjoise  (fainMw);  they  are  Mtten;  we 
nove;  you  move;  they  move;  thou  fearest;  he  fear*;  he  is 
frightened;  yoa  are  CrliKhtened;  I  owe  (that  is,  I  ought)  to  obey 
jkbeo  pmnre)  t  if  you  obey  yon  arc  praised  {sipaniU  hmkmnini); 
(  we  are  silent  we  are  praised  (st  tosiantf  Imidamw) ;  thou  art 
;aeght  and  art  educated;  they  are  silent  and  are  praised;  I  am 
>Uten  and  am  wounded ;  if  tiiou  woundest  thou  art  blamed  (H 

Page  35,  ooL  1— Excolis^-Latix. 

Times  et  terreris;  si  taoeo  vituperor;  gaudet;  gaudemos; 
pendent;  tentat  mordere ;  tentamus  edaoare ;  pares  et  laudaria; 
lordemus ;  si  mordemus  vitnperamar ;  exereent ;  movemini ; 
altat;  deleetaatur;  omamini. 

Page  35,  coL  1— Latim-Sm oubh. 

Thou  decelvest;  he  is  deceived ;  we  are  deceived ;  I  deceive  and 
n  Mamed  ;  he  yields ;  thou  readest ;  he  writes ;  he  reads  well ; 
LOU  deceivest  greatly ;  if  he  is  loved  he  rejoioes ;  we  are  pricked ; 
lou  conquereet ;  we  are  eoaquered ;  they  ai'a  oonquered ;  he  falls ; 
iou  slayest ;  if  thou  alayest  thou  art  blamed  (ti  ooddu  vituperdru) ; 
>  reminds  (advises)  well;  thou  art  badly,  educated;  we  are 
•eatly  moved;  we  dfance  and  rejoice ;  he  is  injured ;  you  are  in- 
ired ;  you  defend ;  they  are  defended ;  I  am  loved. 

Page  85,  eoL  8— Sirox.l6H-LATi!r. 

Pareo  ;  ai  pareo  diligor  ((f  lobeif  Tarn  loved);  valde  diligitur ; 
rtblt  bene ;  pingunt  male;  aaltant  bene;  gaudeo  si  valde Tegit; 
nsia ;  parent  etlaudantur ;  si  regitis  bene  diligimini ;  defendunt; 
fendinuni;  fallitur;  punguntur. 

Page  85,  eol.  2~IiaTiN-B]rox.is9. 

Thou  guardest ;  he  is  supported ;  he  comes ;  whf  aleepest  thou  ? 
•  aleeps  well;  he  is  instructed^  thou  prickeat;  he  slays;  thou 
vceivest  greatly;  he  is  heard;  if  thou  sleepent  much  thou  art 
miabed  ;  he  finds ;  if  thou  instruotest  well  thou  art  praised ;  he 
bound  ;  why  art  thou  silent  ?  he  is  silent  and  is  punished ;  they 
e  found;  thou  art  clothed:  they  are  well  clothed;  if  you  are 
>thed  well  yon  are  delighted ;  they  ate  badly  iMtfuoMd  |  if  thsMi 
i  eoaqiftered  thou  art  mad* 


^  Page  35,  col,  !i^'BMQ%,vui-Uiffi»» 

Cur  oeddis  (why  do  you  Hay)  ?  custoditur ;  custodiunt ;  si 
cuatodfanini  vineimiai;  vituperatet  punit;  aadtteternditiir;  belie 
edneamitti;  valde  dermis ;  legunt ;  si  saltatis  delectomiai ;  falmttr; 
cur  puninntur  ?  audiuntur ;  male  vestior ;  feriuntur  et  monentur. 

Page  35,  eoL  j^BsoaPiTULATO&T  Sxajunasf :  Lanv-SvaLUiii 

I  yield;  thou  readest ;  we  move ;  thou  art  exercised ;  they  bite : 
they  flounsh ;  I  am  deceived ;  he  tries  to  read ;  why  dost  thou  read 
baddy  ?  he  sleeps  badly ;  thou  art  much  loved ;  you  are  conquered ; 
they  write  well ;  if  you  paint  well  you  are  praised ;  we  are  de- 
fended; we  strike;  why  do  you  panish?  we  are  clothed;  we 
bind ;  we  are  oonquered ;  we  are  bound ;  you  conquer ;  thou  art 
guarded ;  he  is  adorned ;  they  are  praised  {hnuhntvr) ;  we  are 
feared;  thou  (barest  much;  you  are  bitten;  we  educate;  they 
dance  ill. 

Page  S5,  ool.  2— BNOLisH-IiATnr. 

Cedunt;  ri  eedltis  vlndmini;  si  vindmini  vindminij  folcior; 
dormiunt;  cur  puniunt?'cur  puniuntur?  male  vestimini ;  vinois; 
vlnceris;  vincis;  viacfris;  pungunt;  punguntur;  cur  moves? 

Page  86,  ool.  1— Larar-EifttxiaR. 

We  are  good ;  he  is  good ;  thou  art  good ;  I  am  not  good ;  he  ).<i 
blind;  he  is  not  blind;  they  are  very  learned;  you  are  safe;  y>  i 
are  not  safe;  I  am  unlearned :  you  are  unlearned;  he  is  not  uti- 
learned ;  thou  art  very  learned;  why  art  thou  bad?  I  am  not  ba ;  j 
we  are  good ;  he  is  unlearned ;  why  art  thou  unlearned  ?  I  am 
not  unlearoed ;  we  are  safe ;  safe  are  we;  thou  art  learned  and  safe. 

Page  86,  ool.  l^BweLnK-LaTZK. 

Boctus  sum;  non  sum  doctus;  doctus  est;  dootl  sunt:  mali 
estis ;  non  estis  mali ;  bonus  ea ;  boni  sunt ;  non  sunt  boni ;  cur 
boni  non  sunt  ?  oft  our  non  sunt  boni  ?  Caecus  est ;  non  est 
caecus ;  cur  est  caecus  ?  non  es  indoctus ;  caecus  es  et  non  salvus, 
or,  caecus  et  non  salvus  es ;  caeci  sunt;  bonlet  salvi  estis ;  valde 
indoctus  est. 

LESSON  IV. 

Page  70,  ooL  1— LATxir-EireLiaK. 

The  tfp^  eroaks ;  the  frog  is  often  (so^ps)  the  prey  of  the  sterk ; 
a  stork  intures  a  frog;  or  tae  stork  ii^ures  the  frog  *;  the  stork  de» 
yours  the  nog ;  O  frog,  thou  croakest ;  the  water  is  disturbed  by  the 
frog ;  plants  (or  the  plants)  flourish ;  the  earth  is  clothed  with  an 
abundsinoe  of  plants;  storms  injure  (noetnt)  plants;  the  earth 
produces  plants :  0  plants,  how  beautifiilly  you  adorn  the  earth! 
the  earth  18  clothed  with  plants. 

Page  70,  col.  2— En ax.i8K-LATiir. 
Plantae  florent;  procella  nocet  plantae;'  plaatae  nooentur 
prooellA;  ranae  devorantur  a  cicooift ;  Jterra  gignit  plantas,  or, 
terra  plantaa  gignit;  plantae  gignuntur  terr&;  0  plantae,  quam 
pulehre  gigaimini  terri!  oopiam  aquae  laudo;  procella  movet 
aquas ;  aquae  procellA  moventur. 

Page  70,  ool.  2— LATiir*Bir«£isx. 

I  have  a  beautiful  lark ;  (ett  ne)  hast  thou  a  beautifhl  lark  ?  my 
lark  is  beautiful ;  is  my  lark  beautiful  ?  is  not  tby  lark  beautiful? 
thy  pigeon  is  very  beaunful ;  I  have  a  good  maid-serysnt ;  my  maid- 
servant is  beautiful ;  Jolia  is  sacred  {auytuta) ;  Julia  Augusta  is 
beautiful ;  is  Julia  Augusta  beautiful  ?  the  lark  of  my  maio^servant 
is  beautiful ;  thy  uble  is  not  square ;  the  island  is  great. 

Page  70,  eol.  2.'— ENoxjaa-LaTiif. 

Bat  auhi  eolumba ;  est  tibi  bona  puella,  or,  bona  pueUa  est  fibl, 
or  nuella  bona  set  tibi,  or,  tibi  est  bona  pneUa;  est  ne  tibi  bona 
puella  ?  non  est  mihi  bona  puella;  alaeda  tua  est  pulohra,  or  pulp 
chra  eat  alauda  tua;  nonne  magna  est  insula?  magna  non  est 
insala,  or,  insula  non  set  msgna ;  est  ne  tibi  bona  anotila  ?  non  est 
mihi  bona  aaeilla,  ort  bona  anoiUa  non  est  mihi ;  puellae  alauda  est 
pulehra. 

Page  71,  ool.  l-^-LaTiir-BiroLisH. 

I  have  a  deserter  of  Jagurtha's ;  thou\ast  a  bad  deserter ;  I 
praise  a  good  poet ;  a  fooa  poet  is  praised ;  the  mare  is  prised  by 
the  charioteer ;  the  sauors  sail  to  the  island ;  good  sailors  praise 
their  country ;  the  eagle  is  often  praised  by  poets ;  husbandmen 
greatly  delight  in  plants,  or  are  greatly  delighted  with  plants ; 
thou  errest,  0  sailor !  do  yon  not  err,  O  charioteers  ?  I  have  the 
sadness  of  aood  poets ;  I  greatly  love  the  shades  of  the  groves ; 
the  husbandmen  ride  through  the  wood. 

Psge  71,  col.  I^-Enox^ish-Latih. 
Est  ne  tibi  profuga  ?  mains  ne  est  profuga  ?  boni  poetae  lau* 
dantur ;  boni  agrioolae  patriam  laudant ;  booorum  poetarum  patna 
laudatur ;  per  aylvam  cquitat  pirata ;  ad  insalam  aavigant  nautae ; 
bona  est  equa  aurigae  boni. 

(geflsiiiiifiiiiii.) 


THS  POPULAR  BDUCATOK 


ANSWERS  TO  CX)RRESPOND£NTS. 

IiA,<xni.— TIm  kmg  wish«d-fl)r  Kqr  to  thie  Lttln  BxnoiMt  if  b^^vn  in 
thi*  Nmnber;  and  all  our  Latin  itodenta  van  now  eompara  thdr  ezcr> 
dMi  ftom  the  biiginning,  with  thia  key,  and  aaoertain  if  they  are  right, 
and  what  progmi  they  an  maUnf ,  Jnst  aa  if  we  were  jireeent  with 
thcBL^The  cirananliex  aoeent  denotes  a  eontraellon,  or  that «  vowel  ie 
long,  and  eo  reqoires  the  itreaa  of  the  voioe  to  be  laid  on  the  Towel 
over  which  it  ttanda. — ^Why  ii  cord  of  the  third,  and  amo  of  the  flnt, 
ooiUngation  ?    Theae  are  nltimate  ikcta  which  are  to  be  taken  aa  facta. 
You  might  aa  well  aak  why  ii  the  perfect  of  aing,  aang ;  and  the  perfect 
of  inrite.  invited? — Some  of  onr  oorrespondenta  aak  queationa  which 
have  already  been  answered,  or  to  which  nnswera  may  be  found  in  the 
lessons  themselTea.    A  aimilar  remark  may  be  made  aa  to  ernna. — 
Eat  Indna  in  ripft  means  CAcrs  U  piaif  (or  a  game)  on  the  Hvet-iank, 
"  Have  yon**  oonatme  into  Latin  aa  if  it  were  hatt  thou.    Est  re,  p.  70, 
should  be  cat  ne. — The  first  signifleation  given  in  Foroellini's  Latin 
DicUonary  to  moneo  la  **  I  put  in  mind,  Mng  to  one's  raooUeetion.'* 
nils  is  the  original  or  proper  meaning  of  the  word ;  **  to  adviae^  ia  a 
derivation  or  aeoondary  meaning.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exceptions 
to  the  rules  of  gender ;  we  have  already  enough  to  aooompliah  in  the 
general  view  intended  in  the  laaaons.  Amnis,  is,  m.  a  fiver  \  oervns,  i,  m. 
a  ttag  ;  opes,  opum,  t  weoHK  retouroet ;  dens,  dentis,  m.  a  tooth ;  aeneo- 
tua,  dtis,  f.  oldo^;  hora.  ae.  f.  ankour;  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona ferentes, 
IJbartheOretk»,eoenwhmtheyqffbrg{^    The  inquirer  In  this  last  case 
had  not  copied  the  Latin  correctly.    Another  inquirer  haa  been  so  care- 
leea  in  transcribing,  aa  to  preaent  a  aeries  of  words  which  belong  to  no 
language  under  the  aun.    It  ia  not  fair  that  our  time  should  be  thus  oo> 
oupted.    O.  BoBinioif  wonld  find  great  aasistanoe  in  using  Dr.  Beard'a 
**  Latin  Made  Easy*  in  connenion  with  the  leaaona  in  the  Eddoatob. 
E.B.  meana  English  representative,— that  is,  the  English  word  derived 
from  the  Latin. 

GsoLOor.— W.  W.:  We  wish  to  encourage  our  readers  to  adc  ua 
questions  freely;  but  we  wish  their  questions  or  difficulties  to  be  stated 
concisely.  The  igneous  origin,  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  the 
earth's  crust,  do  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  inspired  theology  of 
Hoses.  Moses  does  not  say  how  long  ago  it  ia  since  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  had  a  **  beginning ;"  he  merely  aaya  that  they  had  a  **  begin- 
ning,** by  Qod  creating  them.  After  the  earth  had  been  created,  it  con- 
tinned  for  aome  time  "without  form  and  void,"— that  ia,  deaolate  and 
uninhabited  by  man.  How  long  did  it  eonttnue  thus?  For  all  that 
Moees  says  to  the  oontraiy,  it  may  have  existed  for  ages,  and  for  many 
myriada  of  agea.  Geology,  aa  a  adence.  refera  to  the  histwy  of  the 
earth  during  theae  ages,  called  geological  time,  and  not  ao  much  to  ita 
ohangca  for  the  laat  aix  thousand  yeara.  We  advise  W.  W.  and  others, 
to  read  Dr.  King's  "  Geology  and  Keligion.''  Hugh  Miller's  *'  FootpiinU 
of  the  Creator,*'  and  Dr.  Hitohoock*s  *'  Religion  of  Geoloffy."  On  **  Geo- 
logical time,"  let  him  read  Dr.  Pye  Smith'a  **  Lectures  on  Geology  and 
Scripture."    T.  W.  J. 

GKUiAir.— A.  M.  M.  (Fifo):  Hla  request  will  shortly  be  attended 
ta — JoopHUi:  Fiagel's  Dictionary  is  the  best ;  let  him  persevere  and 
not  heed  the  remarka  of  hie  friend. — Don  Jhah  (Blaokbom; :  Bia 
tranalation  ia  not  quite  correct,  but  deserves  much  encouragement ;  hla 
queationa  will  ahortly  be  anawered. 

M.  J.  (Belfaat) :  For  the  atndy  of  Greek,  twenty-four  yean  of  age  ia  a 
very  good  time.  Scaliger,  the  most  celebrated  Greek  critic  of  his  age, 
it  is  said,  began  at  forty. — ^NxAHiAa:  The  Latin  and  French  will  do 
well  together.— T.  C.  W.  X.  T.  Z.  must  all  study  Evelid.— £.  T.  B.  E. 
must  apply  to  a  soUdtor.— Ajuabam  Lex  (Lynn) :  The  correct  exprea- 
aion  ia, "  0  and  8  are  8 ;  8  and  1  are  9."— Wiluxg  to  Leaxii  will  aoon 
lean  Latin,  If  he  seta  about  it-C.  S.  R.  (Belfast) :  Many  thanks  for 
hia  anggeationa :  thoy  are  valnahla.— F.  Knrr  (Croydon) :  The  area  of 
a  drole  la  exactly  what  be  aaya,  the  prDdvet  of  the  radiua  and  half  the 
drenmference;  and  if  the  ratio  of  theae  twoquantitiea  waa  exprsasihie  In 
integer  numbers,  the  cirde  wonld  be  aquared.— Did aax  aiioa  (Kendal) : 
The<  in  atque  Is  only  dropt  In  reading  poetry  for  aooMiAv,  and  that 
only  before  a  word  beginntaig  with  a  vowel.— Joieph  H.  Mobax  (Dnb 
Un) :  We  thank  him  for  hia  uaefal  oommunieation.— (X  A.  MoLLTtoii 
( Anchinblae) :  Hia  aolution  of  prob.  S,  p.  Ill,  ia  right^Ajf  SsoiJaa- 
MAJf  has  sent  us  some  excellent  rsDarks  on  Earig  ^uininy:  we  have 
sent  them  to  onr  physiologist.— A.  Gbxbhwood:  The  enors  have  been 
corrected:  J.  E.(Shrswabttry):  Riddle's.— J ajiss  Wdwinq  (Hamilton 
Farm) :  The  answers  to  the  arithmetical  excrdses  shall  be  given.— A 
CoixiER:  Uia  queriea  ahaU  be  inaerted«->J.  R.  (Brietol) :  A  wedge  la 
defined  to  be  a  pHmn;  now  a  eone  ia  not  a  priam.— H.  Lxn  (Brighton) : 
Why  not  ?— R.  F.  (Redruth) :  Tea.- A.  J.  C.  (London) :  Tes.  Memoiy 
ia  improved  by  exerdalng  It  Begin— Mama  (Neilston) :  Tes.— W. 
Stepuknson,  Jon.  (Bramley):  We  ahall,  when  algebra  comea  up. 
Numeration  ia  tux  fundamental  rule  of  arithmetic.  His  question  Is 
guod ;  but  is  he  a  subscriber? — To  six  subscribers,  including  Saxpsox 
Ludlow  (Hampetead),  we  say  yee,  aa  aoon  as  possible^ — ^We  repeat  6. 
C.  (Hanley)  and  the  elasa  to  study  Dr.  Beard's  Leasons  in  Eagilah.— 
To  JoiKFH  WxaaVBB  (Bramley),  we  aay  go  on,  and  praaper.  We 
foar  It  ia  too  aoon  for  riddlee.— NAgPKAmr  (Manoheater) ;  (^onanltthe 
lumotatten  to  No.  ti,  Qaaa  U,  of  the  **  (MMal  lUnatnlad  Calalogno 


of  the  Great  Exhibirion,"  or  Mevra.  Jamea  Honldaworth  and  (3o.,  Haft* 
oheater.— A.  M.  B. :  Beceived.~R.  T.  T  (ThemhlU)  ahonld  peiaever 
In  the  atndy  of  Enclid.— B.  F.  (Brighton) :  Apply  to  Bima  and  Madntyre. 
II,  Patomoater-row.  London. — H.  F.  (Famham):  Something  will  soon 
be  done  to  supply  the  want. — Ax  Iikhjuuee  (Arundel)  ahould  apply  to 
persona  connected  with  the  customs.— B.  B.  (Torkshlre) :  Received. — 
SouBO  (Preston)  is  right  about  handwriting. 

J.  W.  (Leiocater) :  The  Latin  leason  ia  well  done ;  the  age  of  the 
writer,  tr.  la  no  hfaidranoe  to  progreaa,  but  the  reverse.  Dr.  Beard 
allows  two  years  at  two  hours  aday  aa  snfloient  for  great  prolleienoy. — 
Ajacot  (Bromley) :  We  muoh  approve  of  hla  plan  of  buying  twc 
oopiea  of  the  Popular  Eduoatoe,  one  oommon  and  one  fine ;  and  we 
ahall  be  proud  to  aee  It  elegantiy  bound  and  gilt.— W.  H.  £.  (Ted- 
dington)  ehonld  atndy  Engllah  before  Latin.— Z.  J.  (LtvetpooD:  Or- 
thoepy ia  best  learned  by  listening  to  aoonrate  pubUe  apeaken  and 
raadera.— We  adviae  Waxabb  K— x  (Dundee)  to  ke^  hia  own 
aecret,  and  to  try  and  do  better  every  time,  fiberidan  once  electri- 
fied the  House  of  Commons  with  a  Greek  quotation,  which  waa 
pronounced  by  every  one  quite  apropoa;  but  which  waa  merely  the 
momentary  efltaalon  of  hla  bnin,  wltbont  rhyme  or  reaaon.  Onr  oorre- 
apondent  la  better  than  thia.— J.  W.  Lots  (Stewarton) :  It  Is  right  to 
say  **  the  number  of  the  years  that  haee  elapsed  Is,  Ac,"  also  "  I  know 
of  no  part  of  Scripture  which  pflrme,  ko."  The  expreaalona  **there  ie 
none,"  and  **  all  It  well,*'  are  oorreet.  It  Is  equally  right  acaordiag  to 
modem  practice,  to  say  *'if  it  It  true," and  "if  it  be  tme;"  but  thn  latter 
Is  the  more  correct  expression.  It  la  clearly  not  right  to  any  "the  160 
page  book."— JoHX  Wmrx  (Edinburgh) :  Tour  teetotal-eaaay-writlng 
acquaiatancea  are  right.  Snioking  tobaooo^  ua  well  aa  drInUng  whiakey , 
or  taking  snuff,  does  unfit  the  mind  for  serious  study,  and  la  parent  to  a 
boat  of  other  evila  too  nnmeroua  to  mention.  We  do  not  see  that  ab- 
atatntaig  ftom«toboooo,  annff,  or  whiakey  la  any  aelf-lmpoaed  Impedhnent 
to  learning,  becanae  they  ahonld  never  have  been  indulged. In.  Wo 
hope  our  friend  ia  not  like  the  highlandman,  who,  when  aakad  what 
three  wishes  he  would  like  to  have  folflUed  If  they  were  In  hla  power, 
said, — let,  a  BenUxnond  of  "ahnnff;"and  9nd,  a  Lochlomond  of 
**  whuakay."  He  waa  aaked  for  the  8rd }  but  he  s4idhe  wanted  no  more. 
On  bebig  pressed  for  an  answer,  howeve,  he  said,  Well,  well,  a  little 
**  mhore  ahnuff."  The  Ckrman  pronundatkm  wUl  be  elucidated. — James 
Jabmax  atatea  that  he  ia  a  believer  In  meameriam,  dalrvoyanee,  te. ; 
all  we  ean  aay  la  that  we  are  i^  Yon  con  very  eaally  divide  by  U  If 
yon  like,  and  atate  that  the  quotient  la  the  eame  aa  the  dividend.  Thia 
la  not  aneh  a  mighty  /«  aa  he  thinka  it  la.  The  French  have  a  eolnma 
In  their  mnltiplioation  table  for  the  prodncta  of  0  by  the  nine  digital 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  la  highly  necesaaiy  for  many  atndenta  thas 
we  have  had  to  give  leaaana  tow  But  we  may  aak  him  one  qnsstlon  Im 
onr  torn;  what  is  the  anawer  to  the  question  divide  0  by  0?  Fiost 
meana  CQWPewrily;  but  this  is  beat  illustrated  by  an  example,  thue:  * 
fools  are  wicked;"  eiosversd  or  conversely,  **  All  the  wicked  are  foolsL" 
beat  dictionary  In  the  Engllah  language  la  Dr.  Johnaon'a  yeC;  bnt  i% 
wanta  great  additions.— Koubbt  BBXDEBaox  (Worksop) :  Callgraphy 
and  ahOKthand  must  wait  a  iitUe.— G.  T.  C  (Sheemeaa) :  **  The  Iain  of 
Sheppey  Band  of  Hope,  and  Juvenile  Temperance  Society**  la 
the  most  expressive  inscription. — A.  Hjtt  (Kirknesa):  We  pnftr 
Toung  to  Bonnycaatie.— A  SunacRiBBB :  Walker'a  prononndng  Dio- 
tlonary  is  eousldered  the  best  as  yet;  but  it  wanta  many  addltlona. — 
HSNET  Jambs  Howabd  (Credtton,  Devon)  la  raapeetihlly  Infonned 
that  the  ''Leaaona  In  Engllah  Grammar^  are  continued  under  the  bead 
of**  Leaaona  in  EngUah,"  ina  very  aupesior  style,  and  we  strongly  reoom- 
mend  them  to  his  perusal.  As  to  Lessons  in  Navigation,  thoir  timo  ia 
coming,  along  with  that  of  many  more  Important  sul^ects.  We  advise 
him  to  study  the  Lessons  in  Geography  aa  an  introduction. — A  Dnbiln 
Snbaeriber  reoommenda  na  to  begin  with  aohoola  for  mnslo  Instead  of 
French,  and  gets  so  muoh  into  raptures  on  the  airi^^*  that  he  aetnaUy 
reminded  na  of  the  muaioof  the  si 


**  For  ever  alnghig,  aa  thoy  ahlne. 
The  hand  that  made  na  la  divine." 

Q.  R.  (Palaley) :  The  beat  method  of  ealeaiatmg  the  aolld  eontent  of 
nncqaal-aided  timber  ia,  to  find  the  content  of  the  aolid  paraUdopipod  it 
oontaina,  and  that  of  the  raat  aa  wedgea  or  triangular  priama;  but  aoe 
Toung'a  Menanratlon. — MABOEUiVa  (Cbarlea*eqoare)  ahould  ai^ly  fiv  n 
German  maater  by  advertiaement. — J.  F.  J.  (De  Beanvoir  T^iwn) :  Wo 
hope  elocution  will  b«  included  in  the  study  of  the  English  langMgn. — 
(2HABLB8  Adibll:  There  Is  a  new  edition  of  the  ^'Ettigrant^  Hand- 
book,'' which  oontahu  a  Map  of  Australia,  ahowing  the  gold  MgiOBiL— 
LuDua  (Burton-upon-l  rent) :  Algebra  and  Logartthma  ahall  rssd^y  hnvo 
our  beet  attention. — TBoMAf  Lamb  (Hyde) :  The  use  of  the  table  of 
lOgarithma  to  30  plaoea  Is  explained  In  Dr.  Hutton's  Mathenintlral 
Tablea;  but  we  believe  hla  valuable  history  of  the  Invention  add  oon- 
atmetion  of  logaritiuna  ia  left  out  in  the  later  editiona.  Onr  odltloai  la 
London,  1801 ;  and  at  page  1S7  will  be  found  the  explanation  required. 
This  table  ianaedin  the  eonatruetionof  logaitthaa,  notin  tlMtxtrantlflB 
ofnwta. 


Primed  and  PaMi*sd  by  Jom  GUaaxuH  815,  Mnad.  and 

Londeow-July  Iti  1M» 


WESSONS     IN     GEOLOG  Y.—  No.   TL 
By  Thos,  W.  Jbkktk,  B.D.,  F.G.S, 

CHAPTElt  L 
VOLCANIC   ACTION   ON  THE   BARTH'S   CRUST. 
nOK  n.  I  poM  the  whole  ipace  now  occapiod  bj  that  IiUnd,  men  thn 

p  voLCAHio  KOVXTAiMi  I  '  '>*'')'')^  luilM  TOund,  to  be  mere  irai.    Let  70111  JiBtgtmttioit 

I  be  Bret  a  dirli^-bell,  in  which  70a  will  deeoend  to  the  bottom 
ToLcuion  are  in  mtn^  cue*  mcunt^e  of  pea  eleratioa,  |  of  the  tea,  where  you  find  a  caloareoua  Mntum  <a  a  bod  of 


Itounl  ^lna,/ti>in  (^  leulh-tial,  icllh  a  fvaofitt  eonicai  ftnli  ut  It 


JCmni  JtrtOo,  in  Mexico,  u  mm  jy  S'oUiuIm  m  1816. 

r,  and  yon  tnnit  6 


asaiat  joKC  eonceptton  of  thii  iub)ect,  take  in  yow  hand  1  Your  imaginatiOD  moat  now  tun  miner,  and  yon  >ii°*t 
p  of  Italy,  and  btot  ant  the  entiie  ialaod  of  Stdir.     Si^-  1  ahaf'  deep  into  the  rocka  beneath.    Ton  dig  tbioogh  a 


{ 
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of  Unuatona  rock,  800  feet  devp,  all  of  whieh  arc  terdarr,  like 
IkoM  aC  UuDpdike,  Hiddlcwi,  SulfDlk,  ud  NotfoUc.  Ydu 
at  once  infer  ihac  thaw  rocki  wpre  depocitml,  tfur  Iha  period 
wbtD  th«  Ueditpmnein  Oih  were  created ;  for  tka  rocki  ooD- 
taia  Tery  few  ■belli  of  eitinci  ipecie*. 

Ai  the  bottom  of  ihii  liinestone  you  diginto  ■  calcaieoiu  bad 
of  diSerenl  itructure,  the  b»l  i>   aUljr,  and  the  luneatona 
•and;,  imbeddiog  pebble*  of  limeacone.    Ton  now  comi  to 
bed  of  Un.     How  u  thU  f     Thii  proTae  that  long,  long  m% 
•tthaa  tha  whole  tptot  wm  onder  water,  a  aubmaiina  Tt^eano 
had  been  in  aciian,  and  bad  ihrowa  up  Utb  before  Iha  upper 
betU  were  depoaited.    A*  rout  abaft  deKmda  fou  coma  u  a 
blue  mafl  (rammed  with  thella.    The  Siciliana  call  thia  marl 
areta.     You  dig  through  thia  tilt  ]-oa  come  to  anolhrr   bli 
bed,  but  that  ia  dar.    Thia  clay  haa  no  ahella,  but  it  oootaii 
baauiiful  crjatala  of  gypaum,  aidphur.  Ac. 

For  the  praaent  TOO  need  not  dig  anf  lowar.  Da  ihla  bl«a 
claj  ia  tha  low«at  bed  found  In  Bicilj.  It  ia  tha  atratum  ol 
tha  Tal  di  Nolo,  and  ma;  b«  tneed  all  raund  Mouni  Auu, 
north,  ewi,  and  aouth. 

Suppoae  that  at  no  *«ry  aarif  poiod  in  the  aartb'*  hbtory, 
yon  had  a  bou  aafal;  moored  at  a  reapeclabla  diataaoa  fram 
tke  apot  now  oeoapiad  by  Sicily  and  iia  tremendout  Tolcano. 
The  aea  bMonea  dlaturbed  and  agiiatad,  land  appaan,  ll  iwella 
np  and  luimea  higher  and  highat.  Firat,  abora  tha  waMra  jtou 
aee,  ptrhapa,  ika  HflM  of  runaatone  beda  haaTinf  up  i  then 
the  alatj  lajati  at  pebbly  Umaatona  riae  to  view ;  anon  the 
blue  marl  called  ereia  ii  in  aighi  i  and  Bnall;  the  blue  da* 
with  gypiuiB  i*  fiu  aboTa  the  laval  of  tba  aea.  Vf,  and  aliU 
vp,  the  enormotta  maaa  U  riaing  till  It  itanda  at  an  alaraiiuM 
M  aoma  thouaand  feel,  Tha  mountain  at  Mxut,  m  •!  pieaeni 
oonatituied,  ia  lD,ftT(  feet  above  the  aea,  a  halght  about  three 
time*  that  of  inowdon,  in  Walea,  or  San  N«tu,  in  Seotlaad. 
It*  outline  is  repieaented  in  Hg.  12. 

The  great  Umeitone  drpo.ii  la  found  aa  hif-h  ai  3,000  fret, 
tke  height  of  Cadei  Idrii  in  norih  Walea.  The  fu^iU  in  that 
liaacalone  can  b«  idontiSad  with  apecie*  no«exi*tuiK  inapaces 
of  the  MediucraDran  which  haia  not  been  heavrd  up.  It  ia 
from  thia  fact  that  geologUla  deduce  the  inference,  aliradj 
mentioned,  that  Siciljr  haa  been  raiaed  from  the  Mediterranean 
aince  the  present  flah  had  been  creaied. 

Betwaen  theae  limealonea.  and  the  beda  of  blue  marla  and 
cla;B,  layer*  of  hard  and  cu...;>act  lara,  with  a  miilure  of  to|. 
caniq  aahc*  and  limeaiona,  era  found.  Thia  mixture  ia  »llcd 
by  tha  SioiUuu,  Tufo,  and  FeperUio.  Thi*  proTn  that,  afiw 
tk*  low  br.li  of  nail  and  clay  had  been  depoaitfd,  a  lolciuiu 
benealk  the  aea  cama  into  action  and  oovciad  mueh  of  ihv 
Bieilian  district  with  Tolcanic  malarial*. 

That  no  doubt  might  ntmain  of  the  rery  modem  origin  of 
Sdly  and  Mount  3u>a,  Sic  Charle*  Lyell  found  near  Viiiini, 
a  town  tweniy-flte  mile*  inland,  a  bed  of  oyalen,  in  *  rwk 
twenty  feet  tkiok,  tdaniiflabla  witk  the  oyatcn  which  are  now 

After  the  whale  maaa  of  theae  rocka  had  been  awellcJ  up 
and  railed  lo  3,000  fi^t,  the  bed*  liolmtly  burar,  and  ctackud 
into  aeieral  Saaurea,  which,  afti'Tward*  btcame  filk J  up  wiih 
baealUe  lara.  The  lata  imbcdJed  in  theu.-  craok*  fonued  hard 
roeki  ind  ira  called  by  aeulogi.ta  dike*. 

The  haighl  of  Uounl  %tna  i*  ID.tTI  feet  abo*a  tha  le*al  of 
tha  ■**,  The  Aral  tkrM  thousand  feet  upward  from  the  aea  1* 
formed  bit)t*ealiiar#ou«beda^  and    ' 


Tolsaoa,    The  uppw  or  the  la 


°  tha 


grand  snter  vkiuk  U  pvpetually  fwdisg  forth  aulpkur 
Tapour*. 

It  U  an  unaalUed  patnt  laumg  geolaglat*,  whalher  iIm  pradl. 
gioua  maaaoa  which  now  Ue  *boT*  ih*  liui*alon«  1,000  feet  high, 
were  produced  aince  the  iiLnd  of  Bioily  ro**  ab.iT*  the  ■«*,  ur 
whether  a  lar^e  purtloa  of  Ibem  had  not  been  thrown  up  and 
(Calteied  by  the  Tolcano  while  undrr  lb*  aea.  The  baUiioe  of 
probability  i*  in  farour  of  the  hypathi>ia,  ih.n  the  vnKanii: 
locka  which  Ue  over  the  tertiary  Umeatnne*  were  formed  before 
the  iiland  aroa*  from  the  water,  and  that  tho*e  maait*  ro*e 
with  the  upheaTal  of  the  limeslonea  and  clayi.  It  ia  auppoaed 
IbK  the  >at  qipearanc*  af  Sicily  would  b«  IDte  a  cona  abon 


the  reach  erf  tha  w*t«*,  which  would,  at  ertrr  tn^A 
Tomit  forth  Tolcania  inattar  Into  the  aea  on  all  ti^  ■>  a 
mountain  vaa  In  the  procei*  af  being  beared  up. 

There  ia  one  phenomenoD  vaj  remarkable  in  ih(  law^ 
of  the  tower  bed*  in  tha  airatifleuioa  of  thia  tikdii'Jii-^ 
Tha  inferior  clay  beda  of  which  w*  haf«  *P<>km  in  ixn: 
the  notth,  tha  eut,  and  th*  aoatk  of  Am*,  to  dip  u<r. 
toward*  th«  moantain.  TkitlookiMif  thayhadbDacin 
thaandden  and  (k««  aacapa  of  the  mdted  matt«t  tkn  bd  u. 
than  np,  rather  tkan  Iber  had  fcllf  vuwatd  •*  if  ikn  ^ 
enekad  from  being  keavad  «p.  Tkey  appear  ii  if  i^  >i 
Ibat  of  all  baan  hM**d  np  ^  an  onatBOM  p*«a  rf  nt: 
mattn  from  below,  which  Dt  auddmly  and  (mlimv^ 
CBU*ed  a  canty.  Into  wkieh  thaaa  horiionlal  bedi  H  x  :. 
aids  witk  a  dip  inward. 

Since  these  lower  bed*  of  slay  dip  inward  tll•IriI^ 
mountain,  tM  not  oauward  frooi  it.  and  ainc*  ihii  IneiR-' 
ping  ij  found  all  round  ftni,  axcapt  to  the  wai,  wkei  > 
not  in  sight,  it  1*  e*id««t  that  the**  clay  airaia  ■«* m' - 
linuouai  were  a  horianutal  rack  ooenpying  tha  wpta^' 
ooTcrad  by  the  ToliiaDic mountain:  and  were  pneirtiei^- 
aniptir*  force*  of  lb*  toImdo.  nay.  tberaftve,  litun- 
whole  mountain,  and  may  ba  atU  ts  be  aub-Aineu.  !>>= 

Elacaa,  t**n  thaaa  lo«*r  Ml  appaw  in  hill*  ■  xioami  ^ 
i|hi  though  in  ethers  maah  lower.  Tkeir  b*il<  •;<■' - 
aoma  inalan***  100  r**t  thick,  and  wiihoatt  aay  nuiiui  ^-'' 
Blaewhert  thvy  apsau  in  •lUbOOOoi  ISO  bat  hi|li<ti'>^  ; 
had  bam  oompoaaj  ol  mloanie  Tufa  (kioly  laminnaiii 

In  tha  krpoAMl*  wUah  ha*  tkva  bwa  ■raanud  to  [<>>'  I 
eharaater*  whfok  »I«  found  (nawtbad  In  IA*  b«]a,  |ki  U^  i 
•earn  to  fou  r«lk«*  fta 
vkleh  TOK  van  ap«U  *■ 


and  th*  dikaa,  m«*  team  to  fou  r«lk«*  t»  oteult  kimfl!} 
'  kbrt  vkleh  TOK  (an  ap«U  and  n*<l  t«  r-^ 
IE  i;eoliglc*l  argumentation. 


thwaaa 


alphabel 


....     _    aTagant,  nor  at*  the  inffHK"-- 

npcobable.     Amid  ihea*  eaaea  of  diftcult  inierpRU^-' 

guineri  you  will  be  inierestad  in  the  phenatce°i '''''-' 

al  of  a  ToUano  which  haa  taken  place  alnMt  ii^' 

lory  of  the  present  ganerstioa. 

mi  must  now  take  a  Toyan  aorcaa  tke  AtlaBM  9!^ 

America,  ia  the  direction  of  lleiioo.  a  region  IruX  ^•'' 

the  ISik  and  33nd  degraas  of  north  latitude.    tuMd;'' 

Toyaga,  perhapt  your  map  will  do.     Look  at  tbot  1>='  ' 

and  between  them  yoa  will  And  a  high  table-land  fi^- 

to  3,000  feet  above  the  IctcI  of  the  a*a.    How  cioic  iV  ''■' 

luid  to  be  fotmed?     It  ia  surrounded  by  maunuiiu  o''^'' 

which,  aftei  ihcit  flnt   appearance  on  the  eai'li'i  C'"- 

Bttended  with  a  large  system  of  deep  vallep.     But  V-  ^ 

Talleys,  otiginally  many  thouaand  feet  deep,  kaie  br<:  -' 

up     With    vulcanic    materials,    until    every    vallrr  ** 

sited  10  form  the  surface  of  tha  preeent  luab  uit-'--^- 

Ueiioo. 

This  region  ii  called  the  Plain  of  Ualpay*.  and  thi  ->; 
hilts  of  the  neifhbourhoiid  show  that,  at  some  vi — -"''' 
in  geological  time,  tli*  diainct  had  been  the  t 
--  which  had  ftlled  up  the  oi 

of  th*  diaciiTcr}  of  Ai 
■utpccted  that  either  ii 
bourbood  tliere  was  a  Tolcaao.  It  was  not  ui>ij  '"- ■ 
:b*d,  but  n  was  a  country  of  pleture>4>"  ^ 
oulltTaied  fur  Selds  of  sugar,  indigo,  and  biiita"  ' 
oallad  Eio  Cutiab^  '^ 
da  San  Pedro.     '  ' 

In  June,  ITSS,  deep  hollow  mumuriafa  bag*"  *  .' 
*nd  firom  th*i  lim*  to  it*pt«mb*r,  astthquAea  bllu**' ' 
otber  In  rapid  suceeaaian.  Tha  anr^n*  sotl,  U  ^''"l 
up  lik*  lb*  surface  of  a  Urg*  bladder,  tkm  «  ^ 
Th*  *oil  araokad,  and  iamaa  l*an*d  but  «" 


Bcuodu.ib''-^ 


burning  fhagmenia  of  rock  ware  hurled  up  lo  fio''*' 
the  ur,  In  varloua  parte  of  tha  area,  *ia  dit'ieii'  "^ 
pMircil,  which  wer*  b  tha  form  of  cooe*  foruisJ  '' 


>.)"■ 


id*»  and  laia.    Tka  lowi 

Tuwarda  the  clo«e  of  September,  the  nr'>  -.«-  -  ^,  - 
lade.  The  vaai  mountain,  Jokcllo  itaelf,  *•<  f-^^. 
in  few  diya,  to  the  eleration  of  1682  feet  ibo"  •**_ 
a  plain  before  June,  17M.  Ttotm  the  eratt  <* '"Z 
of  baaalda  Ina  iMud  brtk.aa' ■■^ 
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t»  flow  tin  February,  1700.  Fig.  18  represents  the  Tolesno 
of  JoruUo,  as  seen  by  Herr  Schleiden,  a  German  geologist, 
in  1846. 

After  1760  tli9  distriet  aeemed  to  have  attained  its  former 
stability.  When  the  Indians  sav  that  tranquillity  was  restored, 
tkey  tried  to  oecupy  the  land,  but  they  found  that  the  soil  was 
iu  too  hot  to  be  ^abitabl.e.  W))en  llun^boi^t  ^^^(^4  JoFH^^i 
in  1803,  he  found  around  the  base  of  the  great  cone,  ai^d 
spreading  from  the  cone  as  from  a  centre  to  the  extent  of  four 
M^uare  miles,  a  mass  of  matter  of  convex  fonUf  about  600  feet 
high  near  the  cone,  but  sloping  gradually  as  it  receded  from 
it.  This  mass,  partially  represented  in  the  foreground,  fig. 
13,  was  still  in  a  heated  state,  though  more  than  40  years 
after  the  eruption.  The  temperature  had  been  decreasing 
every  year,  out  Humboldt  says  that,  in  1780,  twenty 
years  after  the  outburst,  the  heat  was  sufficient  to  light  a 
eigar.  About  the  ye^r  1925^  forty-four  years  later,  Mr.  Bul- 
lock fonmd  the  cones  still  smoking.    When  Schleiden  visited  it 


ipheaval 
tiassA,  is  the  remark«))ie  fact  that  the  two  rivers 
Cutimbo  and  San  Pedro  ran  into  the  crater,  and  lost  themselves 
below  at  the  eatttm  limit  of  the  plain,  but  afterwards  reap- 
peared on  the  w€tt€m  limit  as  hot  springs. 

The  iaatttioes  of  such  volcanoes  as  ^tna  in  Sorope  and 
Jorullo  in  South  America,  have  beei^  selected  to  assist  your 
conception  of  the  geological  principles  implied  in  the  theory  of 
craters  of  elevation,  m  prmep^  to  you  in  Lesson  Y. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH,— No.  Vm. 
By  fpEN  R.  BsAiu),  D.D. 

DERIVATION;  I.  PREFIXES. 

Tbb  $a»>n  may  be  called  the  oative  English  stoc]u  The  Latin 
poftion  of  our  language  is  of  foreign  growth,  it  is  an  ezoijc.  As 
beiqg  of  foreign  growth  its  elements  are  not  easily  understood,  and 
flivst,  therafore,  receive  the  greater  attention.  In  entering  on  the 
necessary  course  of  inttmction,  I  am  met  by  a  distinction  already 
■pokan  of, — namely,  the  distiaotion  of  simple  and  compound 
vrords.  Gooipeand  words  are  ssade  up  of  parts.  Those  parts 
•re  either  simple  words  or  particles,  that  is,  fragments  of  simple 
^Qrds.  Cmmtiy-houge  i^  a  compound  t^rm  consisting  of  two 
Bmple  words,  oamely,  cotfntrff  and  mum,  j)tpartur€  is  a  compounid 
word  which  comprises  these  three  particles,  namely,  de-part-ure, — 
that  is, 

de  part  (pan)  and  ore 

atermtnatim 


Of  these  three  particles,  part  is  the  moat  important,  inasmuch  as  it 
detenninec  the  spfipifio  meaning  ;  as  yon  may  learn  by  comparing 
with  departure  a  word  exactly  the  aame  in  the  first  and  third 
partidc: — 

de  part  ure 

de  bent  are 

In  the  seeond  word  the  substitution  of  hmt  for  part  hss  entirely 
chaaged  the  meaniag.  The  reason  is  that  pmrt  aad  btmt  are  the 
roots  of  the  two  words.  Every  word  has  a  root.  Sometimes  the 
word,  espedslly  in  Saxon  terms,  is  its  own  root,  at  least  in  the 
actual  state  of  the  language,  as  Jteari^  think,  toue.  The  root  is  not 
always  the  middle  portion  as  it  is  in  departure  and  deienture.  In 
^oniraiiH  the  root  (dictum)  U  at  the  end,  and  in  metUal  the  root 
is  at  the  beginning.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  in  compound 
words  three  thmgs  have  to  be  considered, — ^namely,  1,  the  root ; 
2,  thjit  which  is  put  before  Uie  root ;  3,  that  which  comes  after  the 
root.  That  which  is  put  before  the  r9ot  is  in  grammar  called  a 
pn^  (from  the  Latin  prae,  b^ore ;  and  figo,  /  /Is),  and  that 
which  is  put  after  the  root  is  called  a  gujup  Tfrom  the  Latin  sub, 
vnder ;  and  figo,  />lc).  Here  then  are  three  subjects  to  be  con- 
sidered,— namely,  roott,  pr§fix€t%  snd  avMxei.  Suffixeture  some- 
times called  afflxei  (ad,  to}  and  figo,  Tjke).  They  may  also  be 
designated  ierminationa ,  especially  when  they  are  not  so  much 
fragments  of  words  as  leiter-endmgtf  or  additions  forming  the 
•Ipecifie  paHa  of  s^ch  la  each  case.  Thus  ri^M  beeomes  rightsoKs, 
aiid  righteous  becomes  righteousnest,  and  lighteous/y ;  where  eoics, 
mm9f  sod  9p  are  terminations ;  the  first  modi^ing  the  a4iective, 


the  third  converting  the  adjective  into  an  adverb,  and  the  second 
changing  the  adjective  into  a  noun. 

Of  these  three  classes,  the  roots  are  by  far  the  most  numerous. 
The  roots  also  undergo  very  various  moaihcations  frqm  the  pre- 
fixes snd  the  8i;fllxes.  On  these  i^jcounts,  it  seems  desirable  to 
study  the  prefixes  and  suffices  before  we  studj^  the  roots. 

Before  entering  Intq  the  requisite  detail^,  I  wish  to  make  another 
distinction. 

Take  the  word  trttih/ulnen.  Analyse  tiie  word.  Obviously  it 
consists  of  three  elements:  1,  truth i  2,yW//;  3,  nest.  TVuM  is 
the  pripiitive  word.  By  the  addition  of  fitU  (or  fiU),  truth  be- 
comes truthful,  an  adjective ;  and  the  adjective  truthfid  is  made 
into  a  nouU  by  the  annexation  of  the  syllable  nett.  Instead  of  a 
noun,  I  might  have  formed  an  adverb  by  subjoining  ly ;  thus, 
truthfiilh/,  I  have  said  that  tnUh  is  the  primitive  word.  '  Prtrnf. 
the  is  here  used  in  opposition  to  the  word  derhathe.  In  relation 
to  its  derivatives  truthful,  truihjuliy,  and  irulhfulneee,  the  word 
frtiM  is  a  primitive  word,  for  it  is  their  source.  It  is  another 
question,  whether  truth  may  not  be  reduced  to  a  simpler  form.  Ii} 
the  same  way,  truthfiU  is  a  primitive  term  when  viewed  m  relation 
to  its  derivative  truthfully.  As  with  human  beings,  esch  word 
is  in  turn,  child  and  parent.  Still  there  must  be  a  common  stock. 
But,  geaealogies  In  language,  are  scarcely  less  obscure  than  other 
genealogies.  In  linguistical  genealogies,  authority  must  receive 
mat  defiaranee.  Now  the  word  truth  can  be  reduced  to  a  simpler 
wrm,  and  yet  remain  a  word.  From  truth,  take  th,  and  you 
have  tru — that  is,  true.  So  from  etrength  take  th,  and  you  h>ive 
etrem§,  an  old  form  of  atramg.  Mai  fowl  is  not  a  derivative  word, 
because  you  cannot  reduce  it  to  another  word  in  a  simpler  form  ; 
for,  if  you  remove  the  /  or  the  wl,  the  remainder  is  no  word  at  all. 
Words,  then,  which  appear  to  be  primitive^  nay  be  derivatvee ; 
and  the  rule  by  which  to  ascertain  whether  a  noun  is  primitive  or 
derivstive  is  this :  words  which,  on  the  removsl  of  one  or  more  of 
their  letters,  have  a  distinet  meaning,  are  derhativee ;  and  words 
which,  on  the  removal  of  one  or  more  of  their  letters,  have  no  dis- 
tinct meaning,  are  primitivh.  Bv  the  application  of  this  rule,  we 
learn  that  khty\dom  is  a  derivative,  and  ad\diiion  a  derivative ; 
while  pen  and  head  are  primitives. 

The  pr^Uree  and  the  o^et  in  the  English  Isngusge  are  numerous. 
Without  a  correct  acquaiotaxioe  with  thtir  import,  the  exact  fonoa 
of  words  can  scarcely  be  understood,  fiat  these  prefixes  snd 
»ffixr|  are  of  Latin  and  of  Saxoi)  prigii^  Coiise<|ueotly,  in  ovf 
attempt  to  ascertain  their  meaning,  ire  must  borrow  aid  from  the 
Latin  and  from  the  Saxon.  A  few  prefixes  eome  firom  the  Greek ; 
the  signification  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Oi^eek.  I  shall 
titvt  fint  of  prffiies,  snd  for  the  sake  of  fsdlity  of  reforence,  take 
them  up  in  alphabetical  order. 

FaBTizBs  IK  THx  Enolisq  Lanovagb. 

4,  Cat^)  of  SaxoB  origu$  has  the  foroe  of  in  or  en ;  as  along,  «long* 
side ;  oback ;  ahead ;  abed.  In  this  sense,  it  is  used  in  connexion 
with  present  participles ;  as,  a  kuntmff ;  that  is,  m  or  al  kemting. 
The  form  occurs  ia  our  common  version  of  the  Scriptures,  in  John 
xxi.  3,  bebg  a  relic  of  the  language  in  its  older  state,  such  as  in 
part  it  is  now  found  in  colloquial  diction.  The  phrase  msy  be 
exemplified,  and  its  meaning  shown  by  comparing  together  the 
renderings  of  different  Tersions  of  this  passage  : 

Common  Vereion.  Simon  Peter  saith  unto  them,  I  go  a  fishing. 
WicHf  {\Z80).  Symount  Fetir  seith  to  hem.  I  go  to  fi6che. 
7)fndale(lbBi).  Simon  Pet«sr  tayde  vnto  them,  I  goo  a  fysshhige. 
Cranmer  ( 1689).  Simon  Peter  sayeth  vnto  them,  I  will  go  a  flashinge. 
Oeneoa  (1S57).  Siraon  Peter  sayd  vnto  Uiem,  I  go  afysshing. 
JVuknt  (1689).  Simon  Peter  saith  to  them,  I  goe  to  fi^. 
JiiMoriMd  (leil).  Simon  Peter  saith  vnto  them,  I  goe  afiahiag. 

Not  only  are  these  instances  curious  as  exhibiting  varieties  of 
spelling,  but  they  seem  to  show  how  thoroughly  a  part  of  tiie 
language  is  this  prefix  in  the  sense  now  illustrated.  Yet,  is  the 
usage  disallowed,  and  by  some  regarded  as  a  vulgarism.  I  trust 
that  the  healthful  sympathies  of  the  people  will  do  something  to 
restore  the  original  idioms  of  the  English  tongue. 

A,  of  Saxon  origin,  is  also  used  as  an  intensive.  An  intenstvo 
(in,  on,  and  tendo,  /  tireteh)  is  that  which  increases  the  force  of  a 
word,  expanding,  as  it  were,  its  essent^  power.  A,  ss  sn  intensivei 
is  of  frequent  use,  and  is  exemplified  in  these  words,  ashamed, 
afraid  (old  form  ofefffed),  «rise»  amain  (a  and  mogen,  to  6e  able^ 
macht,  power  in  the  GermanJ ;  compare  the  liatin  taagnua,  yreai 
ThiisBi7dn: 
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"SMuid;  bar  bfim  fiill  •jcf  that  ready  ttood* 
And  onljr  wanted  will  to  weep  a  tood, 
Beleaied  their  wafqr  atore,  tad  ponr'd  amain, 
like  elood«.  low-hmg,  a  tober  ahowlr  of  rain.'* 

Af  c/  XaUm  origm,  meaningyinom,  ia  found  in  the  forms  a,  ab, 
ait;  e.  g. — abatement  (French,  abattie,  to  beat  down),  a  heating 
frwn  or  down;  o^breriktion  (brevia,  Lot.  §kori),  a  dbortening; 
aktnBtion  (traho,  Let.  I  draw),  a  drammgfiom,  or  awcy. 
•*  — — >  But  man  the  oMroiC 
Of  all  perfection  which  the  workmaaihip 
Of  Hearen  hath  modell'd,  in  himaelf  eoataina 
PaMiona  of  aereral  qualities."  9ord, 

A,  qf  Oreek  origin,  found  chiefly  in  scientific  words,  has  a 
negattre  or  privative  force ;  that  is,  it  reverses  the  meaning,  or 
d«oiea  what  ia  implied  in  the  term,  aa  ocephaloos  (Greek,  kephal^ 
head)  without  head ;  a  term  applied  in  anatomy  to  the  yonng  of 
any  animal  bom  from  original  defect  of  organisation,  without  a 
head.  To  avoid  an  hiatos  (Lat.  gaping),  a  becomes  an  before  a 
vowel ;  as,  oiiarchT,  the  absence  of  government ;  govcnunent  in 
Gredc  being  arehi  (ch^  pronoonoed  as  key). 

Ad,  of  Latin  origin,  to,  passes  into  the  forms  ac,  tff,  ag,  al,  an^ 
ap,  or,  at,  at ; — t^  ist  the  terminating  consonant  of  &a  prefix 
is,  for  the  aake  of  ease  in  pronnndation,  changed  into  the  initial 
(Lat.  initinm,  beginning)  consonant  of  the  noon ;  e.  g. — 

Ad,  "  An  odSJoonment  is  no  more  thsn  a  eontiniiance  of  the  sesrion 
flmn  one  day  to  another,  ss  the  word  Qomr,  French,  daif)  itacif 
aigniflea/'— ilkKlsteiie. 

Ac  *"nie  greatnem  of  ahu  is  by  ezteoilon  and  aeonmnlatiflB.''— 
Jtremglbi^, 

4/:  **  TIs  mott  tnie 

That  mining  meditation  moat  q^ftota 
The  pensive  aeoreey  of  deaert-oell 
Far  fiom  the  cheerftil  hannta  of  men  andherda." — Mtbon, 

Jg,  **  CatgtfawUMmM  cvgregato  consiBt  of  many  penona  united  together 
into  one  eociety,  and  are  kept  vp  by  a  perpetual  anoceeiion  of 
mcmben,  ao  aa  to  oontinue  tor  ever." — Binckkone, 

Jh  ••  Then  by  libel  (UbeUua,  a  htOe  hook  ),  or  by  artielea  drawn  out 
in  a  fonnal  ollegatton,  set  fivth  the  complainant'a  ground  of 

f^wyp^  ft<Bt .  *—-  ifinfitttCML 

An,  *'  Thia  god-like  act 

.Simula  thy  doom."  MOkm, 

Ap,  *'  God  deairea  that  in  hia  efanrofa,  knowledge  and  piety,  peace  and 
charity,  and  good  order  ahould  grow  and  flouiiah  t  to  which  pnr- 
poeea  he  hath  <;ppointed  teachen  to  inatmct  and  govenon  to 
watoh  over  hia  people."— Avrw. 

Ar.  **  Arrogant  U  he  that  thinketh  he  hath  those  beantleafai  him  that 
he  hatt  not."— CAouoer. 

At.  '*  Are  yon  discontent 

With  laws  to  which  you  gave  your  own  assent  ?"— Piqpe. 

Ai.  "  The  roost  wise  God  hath  so  oftempered  the  blood  and  bodiea  of 
fishes  that  a  small  degree  of  heat  is  suffldent  to  prseerve  their 
due  consistent  and  motion,  and  to  "*««^tff*ii  life."— JBey. 

Ami,  of  Latin  or  rather  Greek  (amphi)  origin,  found  in  the 
Latin  ambo,  both,  aignifiea  on  both  sides,  aa  ambidextrous  (L. 
dcztera,  a  right  hand),  literally,  having  a  right  hand  on  both  sides ; 
that  is,  one  who  uses  his  left  hand  equally  well  with  the  right. 

**  Should  I  that  am  a  man  of  law 
Make  use  of  such  a  subtile  olaw, 

In  London  or  in  Exeter ; 
And  be  of  bcXk  sides,  as  you  were. 
People  would  count  me  then,  I  fear, 
A  knavish  amtodexter."  iiroBie. 

Amb  ia  found  in  the  form  of  amph,  aa  amphUlieatre,  a  theatre  of 
two  sides  or  circus ;  amphibious,  double-lived ;  that  ia,  living  in 
land  and  in  water. 

Ana,  of  Greek  origin,  up,  back,  as  in  anachronism  (Gr.  chronos, 
time),  sn  error  in  date  by  which  an  event  is  placed  too  high  up  or 
too  far  back  ;  generally  a  deviation  from  the  order  of  time. 

'*  The  dresses  and  buildings  of  the  time  are  preaerred,  though  by  fi«- 
fuent  anaohroniams."—- fTo^pofs. 

The  ana  ia  found  also  in  anagram  (Ghr.  gramma,  a  letter),  which  is 
a  word  produced  bj  the  transposition  of  its  letters^  having  a  mean- 
ing different  from  Uie  originaL 

"  And  see  where  Juno,  wfaoae  great  name 
Is  Unto  in  the  om^ram, 
I»splayah«r|^ltt«togftttoMidohirir.'''*AniKMMPm    J 


Ante,  of  Latin  origin,  before,  as  antedate,  to  date  bafbie  tbM, 
toantic^ato: 

*  Andianaebcmy  aoul's  ftr  better  port. 
Why  with  untimely  eorrowa  heaves  thy  heait  ? 
Vo  hoftiW  hand  can  aniedato  my  doom. 
Till  fsto  condemns  me  to  the  sUent  tomb."— *Aps^«  Bomtr 

.^nlho^Gnek  origin,  inoppoeition  to,  en  in  9D!6dault,€ppoeedt» 
Okrist: 

-  If  once  that  amUniatlan  crew. 
Be  carush'd  and  overthrown. 
Well  teach  the  nobles  how  to  eroneb. 
And  keep  the  gentry  down  r    Qmmiea. 

In  theology,  antitgpe  stands  oorrelatively  over  against  tgpe,  aa 
the  counter  pattern  to  the  pattern,  the  corresponding  and  com- 
pleting form. 

'*  The  Mbsalelaw  waa  intended  fiir  a  single  people  only,  who  were  to 
be  shut  In,  as  It  w«n^  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  a  tatee  of  legal 
ritea  and  tuptoal  ceremonies :  and  to  be  kept  by  that  meana  aeparato  imd 
unmixed  until  the  great  onM^spe.  the  Heeaiah,  ahould  appear^  and  break 
down  this  ftanee  and  lay  open  thia  Indoenre.'*— .ditodiejf. 

Hia  •'  in  anti  is  iftmfiflmrB  dropped  before  a  ▼owelaa  in  animati$m 
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SxonoN  XVL 

TBB   PLURAI.  imCBBB. 

In  the  phurai  the  adljective,  when  not  preceded  br  a  dedinaUe 
word  (tiie  personal  pronouns  excepted)  is  inflrrten  aocordlng  to 

THB  OLD   DSCLXlfSIOH 

9tom.  Ontc,  good;        f<^Cf  fine;        att(;oId;        tol|i;Ted; 
Oea.   •ntctfOf  good;   fi^dnet,  of  fine ;  otter,  of  old;  rec^ofred 
S)  at.    ttntcn,  to  good ;  jic^Mmi,  to  fine;  aUcu,  to  old;  rstVUf  to  red 
9  c  c.    Ottte,  good ;        f^^bne,  fine ;        eltc,  old ;        opt^  red. 

I.  The  definite  article,  the  demonstratlTe  and  nosMiaive  pro* 
nonns,  haye,  in  the  plnral,  the  same  form  for  all  genderif  and 
are  declined  like  adyectives  of  the  Old  Declension. 

Adjeetivae,  when  preeeded  by  the  definite  article,  a  demon- 
strative, possessive,  or  relative  pronoun,  end  in  all  caaes  of  the 
ploral,  in  c  B,  and  are  of  the  Naw  Dbclsksiok. 

DBCLSM8I0K  OV  THS  DBVXKITS   AKTICLB,  DBMOMaTEATlVX  Alfft 
POBSBSBITB   PBOKOUNB   IK  THB   fLVtLAL. 

fft.  ft^t,  the ;  biefc  these ;  meini;  my ; 

<9.  S>n,  of  the ;  ^cr,  of  these ;  mciao;  of  my ; 

3).  IDcn,  to,  or  for  the ;  Mefcn,  to,  or  for  these ;  mciacB,  to,  or  for  mj ; 
9.  ft)K  tbe ;  ^r,  these ;  mciac,  my. 

MBW  DBCLBN8I0N  OF  ADJB0TIVB8  IN  TBB  PL17BA1.. 

91.  dene  gutcx,  those  good ;  fetnc  gtUeu,  his  good ; 

(9.  3nier  guten,  of  those  good ;  fcinet  gutcn,  of  his  good ; 

S).  3cnen  guten,  to,  or  for  those  good ;  fctncii  gutcn,  to,  or  for  his  good ; 
9.   3ene  guten,  those  good ;  fctnc  gutcn,  his  good. 

nOLBS  FOa  TBB  FOaifATXOM   OF  THB  FLUKAL  OF  VOVMa. 

Olo  Dbolbhbioit. 

RvLB  I.  Maseoline  nouns,  ending  in  4r  en,  er,  haye  the  same 
form  in  the  ploraL  Bx. :  S>a  fOtaUs,  the  painter ;  tic  !02aler,  the 
painters.  S>n;  SRsrgcn,  the  morning ;  btc  QRctgcn,  t^e  mornings. 
S)ct  €tnittf,  the  whirlpool ;  bit  €>tntbd,  the  whirlpool  i 

The  following  masculine  nouns  take  the  Umlaut.  (To  take  the 
.Umlaut*  means  to  change  or  modify  the  vowel :  i.e.,  to  change  a 
into  A,  0  into  h,  u  into  ft;  the  diphthong  au  is  modified 
into  du )  a)7fe(,  apple ;  ^ammet,  wether ;  <^antet,  trade ;  SRongct 
want;  ^tadtl,  cloak;  IRat^I,  navel;  fSla^tl,  nsil;  @attct  saddle ; 
e<^naBcI,  beak;  SBogd,  bird;  Sabcn,  thread;  fatten,  garden; 
Qtvoitn,  ditch;  <&afen«  harbour;  Cfen,  stove,  oven;  9^afeca 
injury ;  9ider,  field ;  iBrttbrr,  brother ;  ^ammrr,  hammer ;  e^fytea^tt, 
brother-in.law;  fBaXtt,  father;  as,  also,  the  fxmiminb  nouns 
SRuttct,  motiier,  and  ICot^er,  daughter. 

Singular,  }n,  S)cr  aRontcL        Plural,  bie  SXtatd. 
5Dcr  IBpgll.  Vie  fl»9<L 

JDrr  0aibct.        ...  ^        tic  OcAbcf. 
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RoiB  IL  Maacnline  nowis  of  other  terminations  add  e  (in 
a  few  words  cr),  and  aasame  the  Umlmtt.  Ex.:  BaH  tooth; 
3a^,  teeth.  Saam,  tree ;  fSdxm,  trees.  BMt,  coat;  9tMe,  coats. 
^ut,  hat ;  ^Ut,  hats.    Thus  also  are  declined  the  feminine  nouns 

The  foQowing  do  not  assame  the  ItrnTout:  Slat  eel ;  9ar,  eagle ; 
flatt$,  anvil ;  ftmvatt,  attorney ;  flmt,  arm ;  !Doc^t,  wick ;  ^otdfy, 
dafcger ;  S)0cf(^,  haddock ;  Qibam,  son-in-law ;  (Bcmal^I,  husband ; 
Mm,  stalk  (Mmen  when  used  in  a  coUectiye  sense) ;  ^auefy, 
breath;  ^0309,  duke;  ^uf,  hoof;  4ttnb,  dog;  X^boVb,  hob. 
goblin ;  Boat,  sound ;  Bdd^nam,  corpse ;  Snt^,  lynx ;  fBloUfy,  lizard ; 
^wt,  moon ;  fRonot^,  month ;  ^Jtvtt,  murder ;  $fa^  path  ;  Bolm, 
salmon;  ^^ft,  shaft;  Ck^al^,  shoe;  ®taar,  starling;  6toff,  ma- 
terial; Za^  day;  ZnmfcnBoIb,  drunkard;  Unvote,  monster; 
!Bvdfta$,  glutton ;  3B\t^o%  hoopoo ;  BoU,  inch  (BoO,  pi.  S^Sr, 
eustom,  tax).     Ex. : 

Smgmiar,  fto  ®ema^(.        Plural,  tie  0kma^(c. 
3)cr  SRroto.  Vie  aRonbc 

S)cr  Un^olbt  tie  Un^olbe. 

RuLS  III.  Neuter  nouns  ending  in  (,  cT,  en,  cr,  ^n  and  lein, 
have  the  same  form  in  the  plural.  Ex. :  S>ai  fDttttel,  the  means ; 
Me  anittet  the  means.  2>a«  SBaffec,  the  water;  tie  SBoffer,  the 
waters.  f^cA  9e6dube,  the  building ;  lit  ®eSautc;  the  buildings. 
2^04  SRdb^,  the  girl;  tie  fD2at<l^n,  the  girls.  Singvlar.  !Dal 
SBdsntein,  the  little  man.   PluraL  9)te  fRAnntetn,  the  little  men. 

SxeepiUm,  Stlofttt,  cloister,  takes  the  Umtaut. 

RuuE  IV.  Neuter  noons  of  other  terminations  add  c  (or  et). 
Ex. :  3a^,  year ;  3a^re,  years.  €k^tf,  ship  ;  6<^t{fe,  ships.  Soot, 
boat ;  Soott  (sometimes  written  IBctt),  boats.  Sinffular.  fSxa  99ilb 
the  image.    Plural,  SHe  Sditttx,  the  images. 

9l«p,  raft,  and  flto^,  pipe,  take  the  Umlaitt. 

Nsw  DictawsiON. 

Rma  V.  Mascolhie  nouns  of  the  new  declension  which  end 
in  e,  or  unaccented  d,  er,  or,  add  n  in  the  oblique  eases  of  the 
•  ingnJar,  and  retain  this  form  in  all  cases  of  the  plural.  Ex. : 
JCct  Xuaie,  the  boy  |  bci  StnaUn ;  bie  itna^en.  IDec  Ungor,  the  Hun- 
garian;  Ui  Itagoni;  tic  Unflora.    ^er  iBaier,  the  BaTarian;   teS 


words  ending  in  or  which  take  en :  e.  g.,  91.  IDer  SatBet,  the  bar- 
barian.   <B.  t^a  fBathcxm.    Plural.  IDie  SarBoren. 

RuLK  VI.  Masculine  nouns  of  other  terminations  add  en. 
Ex. :  S>er  Oraf,  the  count ;  tet  ®cafen,  tie  ®rafen.  IDee  l8At;  the 
bear ;  tc«  Sdren,  tie  SAten.    S)et  0<^<  the  ox ;  te<  O^fen,  tie  O^fea . 

Rule  VII.  Feminine  nouns  ending  in  t,  el,  er,  form  the 
plural  by  adding  n.  Ex.:  fliaxU,  scar;  SRorben.  ®aBeI,  fork; 
^oBetn.    5fter,  pen ;  Sfetern. 

Rule  VIII.  Feminine  nouns  of  other  termination  add  cr. 
Ex. :  9rau,  woman ;  ffrouen.  U^t,  watch ;  U^en.  treuntin,  friend. 
Nouns  terminating  in  ^in"  (which  formerly  used  to  be  spelt  .inn") 
double  the  tt  in  the  plural,  before  they  take  ..en".  Ex. :  !^ie 
Sreimtin.    Plural.  2)te  Sreuntinnen.     See  S  14,  1. 

RuLB  IX.  Nouns  which  in  the  nominative  plural  end  in  a, 
have  all  cases  alike  ;  those  of  other  terminations  add  n  in  the 
dative,  and  have  all  other  cases  alike. 

NoU.  The  masculine  nouns  Sl^n,  ancestor ;  S)om,  thorn ; 
Slitter,  spangle;  9ort>,  forest;  ®au,  province;  ®e»attcr,  godfather; 
8erBeet,  laurel ;  SRaft,  mast;  9la4^Bar,  neighbour;  $fau,  peacock  1 
®ee.  lake  ;  ®pmXf  spur;  6taat,  state ;  Stoi^el,  sting;  etro^I,  rayi 
Cttroaf,  ostrich;  ^Better,  cousin;  Untett^an,  subject;  Btcrot  or 
Bierotf,  ornament ;  and  the  neuters  Suge,  eye ;  htid,  bed ;  ^ntc; 
end ;  ^emt,  shirt ;  and  Oft,  ear ;  form  dbe  singular  according  to 
the  old,  and  the  plural  according  to  the  new  declension,  ^entb 
and  0ctt  have  also  the  forms  $einter  and  SBctte ;  the  masculine 
nouns  9ett,  roek;  9ricte,  pea  e;  9anfe,  spark ;  (9ctanfe,  thought; 
9(avBe,  faith;  ^aufc;  heap;  9lame,  name;  ^^oamt,  seed;  ei<^atc, 
injury;  ffiifle,  will;  follow  the  new  declension,  and  also  take  I 
in  the  genitive  singular.  Ex. :  S>et  Sell;  tc6  Selfcnij  tern  9etfen. 
They,  however,  often  end  in  the  nominative  singular  in  en,  and 
are  regularly  inflected  according  to  the  old  declension.  Ex. : 
IDcc  9eIfeR ;  tee  tfrteten,  sc.  A  few  examples  will  explain  the  former 
part  of  tUa  note : 

91.  S)cr  S)0nt       9cn.  iDc8  S>omcf.      Plur.  S)te  IDomen  (also 

IDonter.) 
91.  2)ct  e^eOfd.  ^n.  S>e«  6ta<^I«.  S)ie  Gta^cln. 

S)ct  CU^cri,  the  pain,  forms  the  genitive,  and  to!  ^cr),  the 
heart,  the  genitive  and  dative  singular,  in  the  same  way,  and 


Soicni ;  tic  Soicra.    ^ctv  has  ^ctrn  in  the  ob  ique  cases  of  the 

singular,  and  ^ccna  in  all  eases  of  the  pluraL    There  are  some  I  both  form  the  plural  according  to  £be  new  dedenaion. 

OLD  OXCLENSXON  OF  THS  ADJKCTZYE,   PLURAL.    (ScO  Scct  15.) 

91  om.  9ttU    (ffieia-e,)  good  (wines) ;  (Seite-n,)  (silks;)  (SBsffer,)  (waters;) 

tfes.  0iit.cc  (SBdne,)    of  good  (wines);  (6eite-n,)  (silks ;)  (SBofTcr,)  (waters;) 

^ai.  <»nt-eB  (aBetn-cn,)  to  good  (wines) ;  (Seite-n,)  (sil  :s;)  (SBajfer-n,)  (waters  ;) 

91  cc  Oat-c    (tDetn-e,)  good  (wines);  (eeite-n,)  (silks,)  (®affer,)  (waters). 

OECLXNSIOK  OF  THE  ARTICLE  AND  ADJECTITE  IN  THE  PLURAL. 

MoicuUne,  Feminine.  Neuter. 

ft.      S)ic  suten  i^^-t,)  the  good  (hats) ;  (trau-en,)  (women ;)  (4^Auf.et,)  (houses  ;) 

9.      2)CT  gaten  (4fit-e,)  of  the  good  (hats) ;  (9tan-en,)  (women;)  (^Auf-er,)  (houses;) 

S).      S>en 9ttten (•^iit-en,)  to  the  good  (hats) ;  /9raa-cn,)  (women ;)  (^duf-em,)  (houses;) 

%       IDte  sattn  (fin-t,)  the  good  (hats;)  (Vcoa-civ)  (women;)  (4Aaf-er,)  (houses.) 

DEOLEMaiON    OF    A  POSSESSIVE  PR0N0U2f   AND  AN  AD/BCTIVE   IN  THE  PLURAL. 


^fOffCKlmS. 

91.  SRetne^vten    (9ld0e(.)  my  good  (nails); 

9.  SRetncr  guten  ^dgd,)  of  my  good  (nsils) ; 

S).  SRetnen  gntm  (9td0(t.n,)  to  my  good  (nails) ; 

%.  SReine  gaten    (9ldge],)  my  good  (nails); 

When  several  consecutive  adjectives  precede  and  qualify  the 
same  noun,  they  must,  in  termination,  be  all  alike.  Ex. :  iSt 
Ifot  gate!  fetnc6  Uauc«  %u^.  Hz  ^t  \ai  gate  fetne  Bloue  Stmtfy.  die 
tfObtn  gate  ncae  f^dne  ^fite.  eic  ^Ben  tie  gutcn  neuen  ft^onen  ^idt. 
%  34,  2.  The  pupil's  attention  is  directed  to  the  changes  which 
the  adjectives  undergo  according  as  the  article  is  absent  or  pre* 
lent,  of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

NEW   DECLENSION   OF  NOUNS  PLURAL. 

91.  S^ie  O^fe-n,  the  oxen ;  tie  ^rfl-en,  the  princes ; 

9.  tDct  JD^fe-n,  of  the  oxen  ;  '      tet  garfl-cn,  of  the  princes ; 
S>.  $cn  O^fe-B,  to,  for  the  oxen  ;  ten  9ftril-es,  to,  for  the  princes ; 
a.  S)k  C(^(-n,  the  oxen  ;  tie  9iirft.cn,  the  princes. 

CONJUGATION  OF  THE  PRESENT  TENSE  OF  .^aBcn*  AND  «f  ctn* 

IN  THE  PLURAL. 

IBtr  ^oBcR,  we  have ;  n>tt  fint,  we  are ; 

3^  (I  hi.  ^  loBt,  you  have ;  i^  fci^i  you  are ; 

ek  ^eiea,  they  have ;  Ik  flab  they  are. 


4v    ^ft  V^^rv^^^^PW^^  9 

(9tatcl-a,)  (needles;) 
(JSUM-%)  (needles ;) 
(9tatct.n,)  (needles ;) 
(9t«tcl-n,)  (needles ;) 


Neuter. 
(SRcffct,)  (knives;) 
(gicfTcr,)  (knivea;) 
(aRcfTet-n,)  (knives;) 
(9Reffcr,)  (knives.) 

Exercise  16. 


9bif  goBc,  /  exercise ; 
Scnun,  m.  tree ; 
Ocite,both; 
IBime,/.  pear; 
8Iatt,ii.leaf; 
S>can,  for,  becanse ; 
9^tti4i,  aig.  honest, 

honestly;  ode, 
9in'ger^ut,  m.  thimble; 
9reate,/.  joy,  delight ; 
9af«oa;,  n.  infantry; 
OaBd,/.  fork; 
<itofi,  m.  guest; 
<8eIB,  adj.  yellow ; 
•cmdlV,  11.  painting, 

pietiire; 


d(ei(9,  like,  equal; 

^0^.  adj.  high  (pre- 
dicate form) ; 

^o^et;  $o^e,  ^o^d,  (at- 
tributive  form) ; 

SUai^f.  pulpit ; 

Jtan)lct;m.  chancellor; 

Jtin^c,/.  church ; 

Jtdnig,  m.  king ; 

fang,  adj,  long ; 

fdfKg,  adj,  burden- 
some; 

SicBtt(^,  adj.  lovely ; 

SieBHng,  m.  darling, 
favourite ; 

fiL!fcI,m.  spoon; 


iSoatfc/.  Louisa; 

aJioxttfeau,/  market- 
woman; 

SRaler,  m.  painter ; 

aRalcta;  /  (art  of) 
painting ; 

SReffecfc^miet,  m.  cut- 
ler; 

amipMe^rtt*  «•  music- 
teacher; 

9la(^'Batin, /.  neigh- 
bour; 

^ttger,  m.  preacher; 

8lotte,/rat; 

Ste'gcnfi^icm.  ac 
brella ; 


THB  TOTVLKR  laXOOKlOK 


M4i|n.  m.  wc*lll^      able;  UnMtl  «4.  aitfad*. 

licbn !  €n'nnii<^km,  m.  p»-      unwell ; 

■rinliit.  a-g.  nrat,  kmI  ;  edt  •  people  | 

clrtnlj  -  CtDl^  ai(j.  pTOod,         3i  (pr.)  to ; 

■riind',/  ctTiIrj :         h^Dgbtj:  3m  (uIt.)  too. 

te^mad^an.  *df.  pUit'  Xat>n, /.dMtghter ; 
Ic^ln  Ibt  inRncu'lii^.  UiiUVei  mre  ODBToIdablc 

•it  fiufn  oif  Mn   C4ifln  ifn*    Tbcj  wck  apon  the  ihlpt  of 

gtioM   CJi'tigun}   ituc   Iti^t         their      CDrm;     gnliGcktii 

ut  ^Bf  4>i4tTi-  (uttatiDQ)  of  their  rage  u 

af  thirir  huQger. 
Sufii  f4e«  aif4(rir  4  na  wi-    Thii  bemtifnl  preMnt  U  ttom 

■R  e^ndii.  m;  tiater. 

Skfd  ^.^  tuft  IBufn  >Dt  jm    Tliii   houie,    thcM   meidovt, 

abnn'gJctiB  fiib  tol  Sijcnl^un         and  IhoK  tinrjardi  are  Ihe 

hnl  tti^a  JIaufBuid.  propertj  of  a  rich  mcrchuit. 

1.  X>ifft  ann  2t|4c  M  Bi>t.  8.  Xiu  mifn  4iiir  flM  f4L-ii.  t 
Xitft  tfaktli  M*  m  CUtn  4.  «tin  eu  fUkmi  Mn  seUnn  «c|fn 
■Bt  (iffiCT  ft.  Bii  khn  fUlmu.  fl.  Vi  flDrn  Jtul«ii  hibn  I4«' 
Sinun.  T.  tlrifljc  C^iiln  fiitiii  lanji  Hufjohn.  8.  ^(f  -I'm  Cel. 
Mn  M<>>  >"<  '6'>4(T  9.  trt  3R(fr(Ti'4'>>i'>  (i<  T^^nt  nti:.  "Sltftr 
10.  £>u  Sninni  tulM  INtaiM  Aw  F>iu  lutlutti  lintci.  U  tli 
«n|ili  U  ticfia  lii4n  |U  M'  1--  DIt  Vli^irii  M  din  Suv  flit 
MN  IB  !Clt  ftit^ni  M  Vnti^  *n  gin 'inert.  U.  Cii4i>i> 
llntR  flsk  Rinlut  nnt  i»t1i4  U  Sitt(  WiiiWtM  DM  tit  irnlc*  irtfn 
Siraa  Id  aaum.  IB  Dit  3"If«  «if(n  Bimm  »Uftr  mjitifta 
MmoiUaft.  17.  4at  tif^  Same  t(B  jiagn-tul  <(!«  (UICB  tiiii 
18.  fUiM,  |U  |A  tin  8iK««tai  ii'tt  (Un  jtnoMI.  iB,  ^at  SiMlnn 
ImIR  Vn  Mini  Cbuuif^lca  9iti  |Mn  Sluiat  eo.  R>M,  |k  Mt 
Mi  SfSRifibinn  itrM  gulRi  SiuMrl.  21.  4al  H(  taW  Xo^in  Miftt 
Same  riun  tlofllli^*  23.  fbui,  trnn  n  i(t  u*  |B  tnf  ;  tbn  4n 
dtvcftt  tu  mif)  uu  (iiiiB  QJIufitltbin,  fcntcn  ni4  riim  fctcn  mi 
aHiInn.  2S.  !IEn  fil  tic  feiii^  3titl  ^nftntt  !4.  SMi  Ci^iHflc 
IMiin  SininHn  ^  til  Sf^cc.  BB.  9<t  tit  X«4in  3Mt  <ttni  R*4' 
tani  tit  goIKiK,  ll(r  mriiKt  iunjoi  Birumin  ?  Sfl.  Kiin,  fit  lal  ti(  ftl 
bmK  U^  ifiR  ilii^lHira.  27.  3Ht  Siatl«  VicTrt  Slunu  Rnl  giQ,  abci 
iti  Obd  iH  trif  MM  gut.  23.  £i<  Stulen  flnt  talltgi  Odtlt.  £9.  3^itfit 
dtt  Jttufnuun  M  ji^'  9tn4l(i'<xtl'  30.  Z>i(fr  Kcitmi  int  Ititrl  gut. 
■ri(  fin  bnM  gl«4  gut.  81.  Xn  Ilriu  eotp  M  Jt^nilrtl  1^  tti  Iitb. 
linfl  M  Xtaigf.     31.  S>i(fi  Etnutia  M  IRaln*  ^  I'tfi  fi$»(  Ok. 

QuiaTioiia.  1.  How  ia  the  adjcctiTe  dedinrd  io  the  plural, 
when  not  influenced  b;  a  ptecedinB  word?  2.  What  ii  aaid  ol 
the  itfiailt  trlitl*,  the  iemamilratit*  and  BUtutiit  prtmatau  in 
the  plural  ?  S.  How  are  Uvj  inflected  ?  4.  Wliat  ii  the  endiag 
of  adjectivea,  when  prMedcd  by  the  defioilc  article,  a  demon. 
atntive,  poaaeaiiTe,  or  personal  pronoun?  i.  And  of  what 
dedeDiion  are  thej  ?  6,  Vhil  i«  aaid  of  adjecKrM  wfaVn  cob. 
aecutiTel;  preceding  and  quUirting  a  Donn  >  ?.  Han  adjccLivei 
and  noun*  of  the  Ke«  bnletttion  the  Hme  tarm  in  the  nlurvl  \ 
8.  What  caaei  6t  HbiiH  arC  tlike  in  Ihe  plUral  t  t.  Whhi  ii 
the  final  letter  of  th«  dallfe  plan)  .■  10.  What  ia  mranl  bf  th< 
ofaiovtl?     11.  Haw  ia  it  called  tn  GCRMB  f 


LKfiSONS    IK  FRENCH.— No.  XVI. 
Bj  Pioleaaot  Louu  PlBduaixi,  LL.b. 
Bnrnow  XXXIV. 
1.  Tm  indeflnicepiononnMhasnoeaactequiTalmt  ia  Bnv. 
liah.    It  ma;  be  rendered  by  ok«,  lor,  Mey,  ptifh,  kt.,  accord' 
in«  to  the  content.     0*  haa,  o(  coot**,   no  antecedent,  tad 
a^m  lefera  to  ft  ptilicutal  iMiaoa  {f  il  (i)  (A),  ^  113]. 
On  doit  boDorn-  la  niti.  ITt  iVnU  hinour  rfi^uc. 

Ob  bmu  tffone  d*  I'argoit.  ^■m'lF  •>  ircn-jM  to  itt. 

3.  Aa  may  be  seen  in  the  Wt  example,  on  is  ofti'ii  ihu  noml- 
wttT*  of  an  actiTe  verb,  which  ia  beat  tenderud  iii  En^liah  by 
thepaaiire  [(  113(1)]:— 

Oa  ai  4H  ntr*  ipoBM  ut  ml.         AfoMlMymrHViriAn. 
Ob  tanont*  dM  hlaolna  ihiiaUin*.  iiyvAr  U*rlH  on  r«(iteL 


i.  knit  Ueo,  aUfweii  to  tAo  BBgUih  eipnwca,  Mii 


C.  DeTuLi\  Jo   ii««,  ia  uacd  befote  an  inftaiiin,  ^  '■ 
BiigUsh  Tcrb  fa  H  to  eipnat  obligatiun  ■.~- 

Hsu  dnaos  f  allar  ■*— -'t  m  m  Jd  |b  ttvt  fcumw 

6.  Recetoir  dot  nouTallea,  mean*,  la  kttrfi'm!— 
Derei  too*  rwiipit  das  noBnllH    Jn  im  te har/nt t" ■* 

7.  EniendM  parlar  aaawen  to  the  Eogliih  phnie.  <?«' 
oraioal.— 

EBtn>«*a  naa  •ananl  putar  d*      Da^mifimtmri/fy^ 

KaauMB  or  ExutrLia. 


Ot  Ironta  baawxHip  d'or  1 
[Ml  on  qoelqm  eboH  d«  at 


t>a  not  pvpli  alrart 
PtOpIt  ctB  ■efcn  ''~T  ' 


ArtfcmUimilitBarfi^' 


d'lrgent  qua 


fa—hiirtiiyt*'^ 

AdaKttaHaad#>«M* 
BxlRcna  67. 

Afloat.  I. /Ifl*a.  roarn.lr,  f  ls>rafii.    Fili4r.  I  Bi 

AlfCT,  >l;fcn.  HabiM.  mp  Oaaim.  ustM.' 

*pport.<r,  I.  iDtr^v.    Iklad^Kca.  Pratki&.'.i 

ItBBialn.lo.iHmw.        Miu,b  iB^L  S.t.ai.t.<i 

DUBUt.  D.  jtiinfl.  Or,  u  fold.  VorV^  b-/*^ 

1.  Vous  apporte-t-on  de  I'argent  toui  lea  joun  •  ''■' 
m'tn  appone  paa  toui  lei  joura,  3.  Voua  foutnil  00  da^- 
quand  »oiis  eo  btbi  be.oin?  [Sect,  21. J  1.  Oom'"- 
lei/oi»(«»«fy(i«*Jquej'en  aibcoin.  S.  .4l-«* 
.d  on  eat  nulade?  S.  Quand  on  W  "W 
«<iin.  7.  Avea  Toua  re^tt  dea  nOB'***' 
flli(  B.  Je  n'ai  point  tr^u  da  ae*  houtcIIm.  3.  '''' 
qu'il  Pit  en  A[rii|ue  I  10.  On  dit  qu'il  doii  fi^' 
M.  11.  Quind  doit  il  commencei  ton  ")«('■  ■- 
dii  qu'il  doit  la  cumniencei'  la  moia  prochain.  13.  i'  "  ' 
a-|.u  lieu  aujouid'hui  uu  deotain  }  14.  Onnoui^i';'- 
BToir  lieu  cviLe  apiea-tnidi.  Ii.  II  aura  Ucu  kcuiq--- 
rtemie,  16.  Avca  »ou»  coticdetenir  au  lieuJ'"'- 
17.  Uon  fiire  dnit  vcnir  an  lieu  de  eoti*  conuo.  I' 
vuua  I'inteatioo  de  lul  dire  ce  qn'il  doit  faire!  1'- '-' 
qull  doit  faire.  30.  BtTCi  voui  ce  qn'on  dit  it  : ' 
■n.  On  ne  dit  rifii  de  nouTcau.  «.  Trouie-i-'"  ^ 
CalifoHiie  ?  23.  On  7  en  tronte  beanmup.  •_ 
auaai  dea  diamast*  *  SC  Da  n'y  w  tnttp 
J  tmuTe  que  de  I'm. 

BikMClBK  S 

What  do  people  aay  of  me  ^  2.  People  ur  i>»'-'^'^ 
T!T7  attentive  lo  jour  leaanna.  3,  la  il  B"l  If.', 
gold  i*  fonnd  in  Afrioa  (  t.  It  Ia  aaid  thai  mucb  p"^'' '  , 
Califoniia.  fl.  Do  ihc*  bring  jou  booki  c"?  ''^1 
oks  are  btounht  lo  me  fR.  3]  eTeiy  da*,  but  I  ^•'"  . 
lead  them.  7.  Whal  should  one  do  (***  ""^^i,'^,,- 
Bckt  S,  Oaeahouldaaad  for  apbyiii  ~ 
my  bnthn !    lb.  I  am  to  tood  tot  hi 


».  Ito:"*' 


LlSSSONS  IN  FltENCH. 


Do  you  hear  from  your  son  erery  day  ?  12.  I  heat  ftom  httn 
every  time  that  your  brother  comes.  13.  Does  the  sale  (ven/e, 
f.)  take  place  to-day?  l4.  It  takes  place  this  aftsrnooa.  15. 
At  what  time  (hettre)  does  it  take  place !  16.  It  takes  place  at 
half  after  three*  17.  I  have  a  wish  to  go  there,  but  my 
brother  is  sick.  18.  \VhaC  am  I  to  do  f  19.  Tou  are  to' write 
to  your  brother,  who,  k  is  said  (dit  oh).  Is  very  sick.  'SO.  ts 
he  to  leave  for  Africa?  21.  He  is  to  leave  fbr  Algiers.  2S. 
Bo  you  come  instead  of  your  father  ?  23.  I  am  to  write  in- 
stead of  him.  a.  Does  the  concert  take  place  this  ttoming  i 
26,  It  is  to  take  place  this  afternoon.  26.  Do  you  know  at 
what  hour  ?  27.  At  a  quarter  before  fire.  28.  Is  your  brothef 
coming  i  29.  My  brother  is  not  coming,  he  has  no  time.  80. 
Are  you  angry  wiUi  your  brother  i  31.  I  am  not  angry  with 
him.  32.  Is  anything  new  said  ?  (Is  thete  Anything  new  ?) 
33.  There  is  nothing  new.  84.  What  il  Mid  bf  ki&f  85. 
i^othing  ii  said  of  hun. 

Sicrrtoir  XKXV. 
msnACTTya  T«kn  (f  48  (6),  {  86). 

1.  A  Terb  ii  called  reflectire  dt  pt-onominal,  Wken  it  Ii  boll* 
jugated  with  two  pronouns  of  the  itms  pettott,  i.  e.  the  usual 
nominative  pronoun  and  the  |)ronouns  me^  te,  sei  ftOi  [f  86.] 
In  these  verbs  the  sul^ect  ii  Irtpreiented  as  actittg  tt^ofl  itadf  I— 
Je  m'appUqes  k  T^tvde.  /  ofplif  (ntifte^)  to  ttud^, 

Je  Ao  proposs  de  voyagw.  Ipropom  {to  myttif)  to  ihtuAf  l.lk  H 

w  wtff  wmOfnon  wo  wuvbi* 

In  these  verbs*  the  ieMiA  pronoun  is  in  fact  cml^  the  ob> 
Jective  pronoun  direct  or  m^iMct,  whichi  eeenHLing  Id  Buiii 
1  and  2,  Sect.  26,  is  placed  before  the  verb> 

2.  The  reflective  form  of  the  verbi  «hich  ti  much  more  fre- 
quently used  in  French  than  in  English,  often  answers  to  the 
passive  form  BO  common  in  the  latter  language : — 

Oette  BUoehaBdisa  se  vnd  fteUe-  /  Thai  merchandise  ft  eari^  told, 

ment.  I  That  merehandige  $etts  Uad/BtmUif, 

r%  1        CIA   t  ^  f  That  ft  dene  thut. 

Cela  te  lUt  alnsi.  {  JW  dta«  toe(r«). 

3.  The  verb  se  porteri  literally  to  carry  one'i  te^,  is  used 
idiomatically  fat  to  do  or  to  bt  in  speaking  of  health  :-^ 

Oommentvovsportes  veuV  Sow  do  you  dot 

Je  me  ports  trte  Uen.  I  am  very  well. 

4.  S'asaeoir  [4  ir.  see  {  62],  to  tit  down,  is  also  a  reflective 
verb  J — 

Totre  fr^  I'sflslsd.  TBrnr  irtttar  Mb  down. 

5.  8e  promener,  means,  to  trails  to  rU^  lleti  Ibl  pleasure,  or 

health : — 


liaBt^  IMlft  WBtiy  dt^. 
Itake^fUe, 


Je  ma  ptom^iie  tons  lei  Jonn. 
Je  me  promine  k  eheval. 

6.  Marcher,  aller  ik  eheval,  aller  en  voiti41«»  iignUy  to  wdltt 
or  to  ridet  when  we  wish  to  ekprese  simply  ^e  miimiA  of  ^- 
greasing  :— 

Marches  V0U8  bMucoup  tons  Ics     J>o  you  walk  muAmmy^f 

Joura? 
Je  vui8  k  eheval  ei  en  vtrftnre.  IHdeonhortdMdkaiiid^Aoarriaffe, 

7.    CoNJtJOATlOW     OP    THB    PrBSBNT     OP  TH4B   iHBtCATIVB  OP 

THB  Rbplectivb  Vbrbs. 

SXPORT-EB,  I.  to  le  or    SB    PBOMEN-BB,  1.   tO     S'ASSE-OOt,   8  Ir.  fo  ■• 

do :  walk  or  ride:  down : 

Je  me  porte,  /  dm  dt'do ;  Je  me  protn^«,  /fate    Je  m'si«leds,  T  tit  iliMMk 

a  walk  or  tide ;  or  am  kUHity  dMM; 

Ta  te  prom^net  t|  4H  Tti  fSMieds^ 
n  M  prontae,  II  sltwMI, 

NoQB  nous  promenoAt,  l^otts  noes  SMtyet^ 
Toott  vons  promenes,     Voafi  Vvat  isseyes, 
D  M  prom^ent.  TX%  t^«seient. 

8.  The  reflective  pronouns  in  the  imperative  of  reflective 
Terbs  folkr»v  Rule  4  ot  Sect.  26,  and  Riilea  3,  4,  of  Sect.  27, 
and  also  }  ItN)  (2)  (3)  :-^ 

Asseyotis  eetn.  a«fryltt  tens.  MHmtlt  down,  oUtdown^ 

fX^  uoQfl  liiseyoas  pan.  2jttmfw€ait  doom. 


Votu  adrenics  vow  k  votre  p^  ? 
Jem'adreMe  k  lul  [%  100  (4)]. 
Goininent  se  porte  Moniieiir  votre 

p^re? 
n  96  porte  paBsablameot  bien. 
Pourquci  ne  vooi  asMyei  vocui  pas  ? 
Je  m'Msiedi  qaand  Je  suis  fatigntf . 
Je  n'ai  pas  les  temps  de  m'sMeoir. 
VoQS  promeoesvoostoiu  les  Jours? 
Je  me  promtoe  en  voitore    aa- 

Jourdlml. 
Kos  amis  se  promteent  Us  k  eheval? 
K*aimes  vous  pas  k  marcher  ? 
J'alme  beavooup  k  aller  k  eheval. 
Aimes  vons  k  vous  promener? 
AsseyoBI  BoilP,  sil  voos  plait. 
Ne  niioi  asssyoBft  boos  pas  ? 
Ke  lioei  aise^oBS  pas,  il  est  trop 

tard. 
GomMen  *  drsp  n  tsud  fl  it* 

verge, 
n  se  vend   vingi^stnq  fllBta  le 

mdtre. 
Oommeut  oela  s*appelle-t-il  ? 

OMheMBt  VOOI  appeiss  Q  48  (4)j 
toes? 


Do  you  apply  to  yowrJaOwrt 
I  apply  to  kan. 
Sow  it  yourfaUurf 

He  it  toleraUy  well. 

Why  do  you  not  tU  down  t 

I  tit  down  when  t  am  weary. 

I  have  no  time  to  tU  down, 

DoyeuiakeawaOteifBrydiiyr 

ItakearidBto-day(tiatt»ti^). 

DoyowJHmdtUdBtaridttt-d^ 

Do  you  not  Ute  walkUiy  f 

I  like  riding  mutch. 

Do  you  like  walking  (Jbr  pleatittt)  t 

LetmtU  down,  if  you  plmtt. 

Do  we  not  tit  down  f 

LetutnottUdown,itittoolait. 

B^mucMtthatdlothtMayatd. 

H  k  Md  iwemy-Jtvt  frtmm   As 

tn^tre, 
atw  ft  thttf  tidkdf    ITftot  ft  As 

wantitfthott 
What  it  yourtmrnut    Bowdoyom 

mil  yourtelff 


Tu  te  porte,^, 
11  pe  porte, 
I^oos  DooB  pertons, 
Vous  voos  portes, 
11  se  portent. 


Rbstthb  of  ExAXl'LBe. 

A  quo!  vovR  apfU^fbea  vsnst  (  Sb  what  do  youappiy  yourtefft 

jern'oceapadSBBssaiUrss.  ■■  I^ooi^myMlfwithmyeifii^, 

Je  m'adrssse  k  mes  smis.  J  app^  to  myfiiendt. 


nUdtCIiS  69. 

ftm^tfef,  B.  Mbsr.      Hagniflqne.  tft^p^lositf.  Pled,  nLjM, 
OoBitaient.  how.  Matin,  m.  awnting,        Port-cr,  ft>  carry, 

Cheval,  m.  Aorss.  Mienx,  better.  Quelqnefijls,  i 

Drap,  m.  doth.  Obllg^  e,  cbUged.  Qaftuer,  1.  te 

Fal3gB^  e, tMory, tirtd,  Part-lr,  i.totetouU      ToitnTS^ t  caiiftys. 

1.  Comment  ce  monsieur  s'appelle-t-il?  2.  Je  n^  sail  cofn- 
mcnt  il  s'appelle.  3.  Cette  dame  ne  a'appelle-t-elle  pas  L.  ^ 
4.  Non,  Madame,  elle  s*appelle  M.  6.  Monsieur  votre  p^re  se 
porte-il  bien  c6  matin  ?  6.  II  se  porte  beaucoup  inieux.  7. 
Fait  il  beau  temps  aujourd'hui }  8.  H  fait  un  temps  mag- 
niflque,  n*allez  vous  pas  vous  promener?  9.  Kous  n'avons  ni 
cheval  ni  voiture.  10.  Xe  pouvez  vous  marcher?  11.  Jesuis 
trop  fatigutf  pour  marcher.  12.  N'allez  vous  pas  k  cheVal  tous 
les  matins  f  13.  J'e  m6  protti^ne  tous  les  matins.  14.  Com- 
ment vous  promenez  vous  ?  16.  Quelqu^ois  h  pied  et  quel- 
quefois  en  voittire.  16.  A  qui  vous  adresaez  vous  quand 
vous  aves  besoin  d'argent  ?  17.  Je  m'adresne  k  mon  banquier  ? 
18.  Ne  voules  vous  pas  vous  asseoir  ?  19.  Nous  vous  sbmmes 
bien  obliges.  20.  Ce  dran  se  vend  il  fort  bien?  21.  11  se 
vend  fort  cher.  22.  Ke  vevez  vous  pas  aller  h  la  campagne, 
s'il  fait  beau  tempe  f  il>  Votre  hire  doit  il  quitter  la  tille 
aujourd'hui?  24.  II  tieit  partir  deoiain  matin  ?  25.  Masosur 
•tt  t»eittteft  IMI  bl  IftHtins. 

BZX&GISB  70. 

t  t>Mljrour  (rfltet  mik  every  day?  2.  She  takes  a  vralk 
<IV<iy  IMftiinUt  %%  fthe  Hk^  riding  on  horaeback  and  in  a 
feitttftf^  4.  Whet  II  thu  UtOe  girl  called  ?  5.  She  is  called 
U  •%  Ii  net  that  fehtlemen  called  L.  ?  7.  No,  Sir,  he  is 
calltsd  O.  ahil  hii  «ouBki  Sa  celled  H.  8.  How  is  your  brother  ? 
9v  M^  brolk<»  b  reity  weli«  but  tny  sister  is  not  well.  10. 
ttowuv  your  twe  daugKt«ie^  11.  They  are  tolerably  well 
tD-dey.  12.  Will  you  not  ait  down,  gentlemen?  13.  We  are 
much  obliged  to  you,  Madant>  we  have  not  time.  14.  Does 
that  book  ftell  well?  16.  It  ««)tt  very  vrell.  16.  How  ia  that 
sUk  eoUL  en  ell  <l*«ime)  ?  17.  It  is  sold  six  franca  an  ell.  18. 
Ia  tt  ^ne  weather  to>daY  ?  19.  It  is  very  fine  weather,  will 
you  not  take  a  walk?  20.  I  have  no  time  to  walk.  21.  To 
whom  doea  your  brother  apply  ?  22.  He  a|^Ues  to  his  brother. 
23.  Is  his  brother  at  home  ?  24.  No,  Sir,  he  is  at  Paris.  26. 
When  does  he  intend  to  go  to  France  ?  26.  He  intends  to  go 
to  Franoe  in  one  month.  27.  Is  your  sister  to  leave  to-mor- 
row morning  ?  28.  She  is  to  leave  to-day  if  (t*il)  it  is  fine 
weather.  20.  What  do  peo^e  eay  of  this  ?  30.  Nothing  ie 
said  about  it  [Sect.  84].  81,  Are  you  too  much  fatigued  to 
walk  ?  32.  1  am  not  too  much  fatigued,  but  1  have  no  wish  to 
walk.  33.  Do  you  like  walking  or  riding  ?  84.  I  like  riding, 
when  I  have  a  good  horse  ?    85.  I  do  not  like  walking. 


•  Tba  English  eorfte 
■rtiele  l«,  or  k,  fte* 


'bafosea 


ft  MBdtnd  in«e  l^MMh  V  Iht 


^ 


THB  POPDLAB  BDUOATOB. 


RE  3  SLATTEAL  HISTOBT^-Ko.  VL 


bTovitM.    Tin  fai  u  laoc  and 


u  loDc  and 
■ge  injpm- 


ntriBTK,  bri^iiig  (ha  Uidi  vUek  halt  1m«  ifcat  >  lii  I 

Tlie  nngb  wats-dof  t(  a  noat  nluU*  tal  atd 
rri—f'  It  ti  lobnidf  nuulc,  and  corcnd  toiflMt 
dcap  eazlj  balr.  It  «xeMdi  iKe  wittr-ipraid  n  tm 
itmglli,  but  haa  t}M  *«aa  aqnatio  habiti  and  djidhR. 
nneh  oaad  m  a  ittrieTtr  bv  th«  atwoizn  oT  vttff-br 
lanarkabla  iutmee  of  thia  Ii  (ivea  bf  Dr.  WilLia  En 

nih  tn  tta  C 


1  poachcn,  Uadog 
•Ml  entitalr  wUct 

»  oan^t  lluongb  hia  lagacitjr.  Daring  t] 
nunptioQ,  tliat  camad  hia  maater  to  hi*  gnrt, 
kUj  watched  at  the  foot  of  ths  bed ;  and,  when 
lia  dog  would  not  quit  tha  body,  but  lay  by  iia 
L  With  peat  difflcnlty  he  wat  indneed  to  cat 
*lthon(h 

rt    OK. 


gaac.  Ibt^ 
fbr  w>me  time  at  aloaa  to  apprebend  hiaachfau.bMtk 
■ooa  aatiified  ihem,  and  amply  JDitlfled  tha  fnioH 
animal;  for  thefi'h,  when  they  hd  the  net,  ilwinn! 
to  make  directly  out  to  tea. 

Accordingly  one  of  the  aalmoo,  eeoqting  &°bi  ^''^ 
down  tha  atrMm  with  great  Telocity,  towird>  tlit  fi^ 
the  dog  etood  to  recei*a  him  at  an  Bidnnt>g«'    ' 


fromtteilull'' 
the  witrr.th' 
on  egnld  t«*^ 
Back  of  lla"»' 
all  it!  n)tf  ^ 
and  viadiip' 
amart  ponvi'- ' 
found  hhnKli ' 
alde««r  **■ 
con«ni'J'''tf  " 
water  iKT^ 
wKdilwhw' 


iade»««'P' 


it  0 


aU  bit  «!X^* 
down  the  n"" 
waa  §«•''**' 
aeiwaid  of  ^ ' 
whmbile^' 


Blenheim 

led  eulti-  I""  w*Taii-»'*i«iai" 

I    of  the 

iilboTOcgh,     Fram  ita  beauty  and    ooeaiional  ,  aatmon  atlaat  madehiawayont  b 

ton  frequently  an  inbabitini  of  the  dnwing-    the  ingeniom  and  Ticonraa    

le    field,   but  it   occaaioDally  bieaJu  out,  and        Though  the  dog  did  not  encoeeo 
ia  prepared  to  do.  wai  inroimsd  that  it  waa  no  BBuaw 

.  .  .  ■       _  ._  .1- jj.^  gune,  and  the  Seheraien  ataqri 

Taniaga  to  then,  br  ttttntog  the 
Duriof  the  witole  of  At  ehaie,  thi 


theae^ 

MOfhi* 

ntthiati 
dthingli 


LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


»>no«r  Gilled ;  taA  of  wliich  ha  managed  witli  a  degree  oC  ad- 
dreH  tud  iogenuitjr  exaaatlj  Interesting  and  amuabijc. 
Tei7  neulir  allied  lo  the  rotigh  watet-dog  U  ihe  poudic 


Te7  the  luOerer  to  theii  bocpitable  ihelteT,  utd  rectore,  if 

poMibte,  luipended  antmalion. 

The  number  of  monks  oonnected  with  the  Hoipiee  TiriM 
from  time  to  ume,  bnt  uiaall;'  ooniitts  of  twenty  or  twenty* 
five,  all  naiivea  of  the  conntiiea  north  of  the  Alpi.    Tbejr  an 


The  poodle  ii  a   verj  enjoined   to    board    i 

•agiolaua  ipecimen  of  the  lodge  all  tniTeUenat  all 

■puiiel tribe,  if  the Ibllow-  aeuona,  and  auist  tbeu 

ing  fact,   related   to  Mr.  with  guide*,  in  Davening 

JcMa,  by  a  gentleman  on  the  mooniaini.    In  win> 

whoae  Teracity  he  could  t«r   their    rules    require 

place   [he   moat  implicit    '  them  to  acnd  erery  day, 

reliance,  may  be  taken  aa  whaterer    may    be    the 

an   example.      A   firiend  weather,   two    able  men 

of    thit    gentleman,    an  called  MMrcnit;  who  are 

oSca     in     the     Forty-  acciutomed  to  the  monn- 

fouith     Regiment,     who  tains,    one    towarda    the 

bad    occasion   when    in  Italian  aide,  the  other  to- 

Pari*,  to  pass  one  of  the  ward*  Yalaia.  Theae  per- 

biidgea  acrou  the  Seine,  aons    tiaTerae    the   path 

had  nia  booli,  which  had  durins    the   whole   day, 

been      pKrionalT      well  ulteDdad  by   one  of  the 

poliihed,    dirtied    b]^    a  great    dogi,     keeping    a 

poodle-dog   rnbbing  pathopen   in   the  anow, 

againit    them.      He,   in  nnd  watching  for  pauen- 

coniequence,   went  to  a  gera.      If  the    Haronier 

man  who  waa   atationed  meeta  with    any   petaon 

on  the  bridge,  and   had  bewildered  or  ezhauated, 

them  cleaned.    The  aame  or    hii    aa^aciou*    eom- 

eitonmatanoa  having  oe-  ths  foodlb.  panion   indicate*  by  hia 

enrred  more  than  once,  mOTcmenta  that  any  un- 

hia  euiioaity  w»*   excited,  and  he  watched   the   dog.     He     '    "  ~ "    '      "  -    ■-  .a....i_  .- — 

M«  him  roll  bimaelf  in  the  mud  of  the  river,  and  then  watch 
for  a  paraoD  with  weU-poliahed  boot*,  againat  which  he  con- 
trived to  rub  himaelf.  finding  that  the  (hoeblack  waa  the 
.  owner  of  the  dog,  he  taxed  him  with  the  artiSce ;  and  after  a 
1,  he  confeiied  that  he  had  taught  the  dog  the 


peraon  i*  under  the  now,  he  immediately  gives 
hia  aid,  or  hutriei  to  the  Hoapice  to  gain  aiaistance.  Cold 
water,  with  ice  inuneraed  in  it,  u  prepared  there  aa  the  moat 
efficacious  remedy,  and  the  bod^  i*  placed  in  it.  If  thi*  faila 
■1  reotoring  animation,  all  hope  la  at  ar  ~"* 
*"      '  ■  ■     "     -  -|jug  fiom  Spaii 


The  dogi  originally  came  &om  Spain,  (^e  of  them  named 
otder  to  Barry  saved  a  great 
gnewtonataaunfai  number  of  lives, 
binwelt  The  offloer.  Another,  called  Ju- 
btdng  much  atnck  piter,  waa  ^so  very 
with  the  dog's  saga-  succeasful.  In  the 
city,  parehaaed  hmi  year  1827,  it  appears, 
at  a  nigh  price,  and  he  knew  some  person 
btought  bim  to  Lon-  had  passed  the  Hoa- 
don,  where  he  wa*  pice,  and  he  aet  out 
lied  up  fm  •  time  alone  immediately  to 
and  then  released.  follow  them.  Ailer 
Aiter  a  day  or  two,  some  time  his  absence 
the  d(^  made  hi*  ivas  remarked ;  and 
escape;  and  in  about  nneof  thcMaroniers, 
B  fortnight  he  wa*  by  pursuing  hi*  trsok, 
found  wtth  bis  foracr  found  bim  posted 
maater,  pursuing  hi*  orer  a  drift  of  anow, 
old  uada  on  the  nhere  a  poor  woman 
bridge.  and  her  child  were 
Another  dog,  aome-  about  to  perish ;  both 
timea  called  the  |  of  whom  he  was  thus 
Alpine  apsnid,  but  ihe  instrument  of  res- 
more  commonly  cuing  &om  death. 
Icnowit  as  the  dog  In  confirmatitm  of 
of  St.  Benaid,  is  a.  the  suacity  of  the 
Tsry  remarkable  area-  water-dog,  we  may 
tui«.  Some  yean  here  state  what  we 
ago,  Ur.  Edwin  Land-  ounclTca  know  to  be 
seer  painted  a  pio-  a  fact.  A  water-doc, 
ture  of  two  of  the**  or  water- spaniel, 
Bnimnla  which  excited,  which,  belonged  to  a 
aa  it  mtial  atill  do,  gentleman  who  lived 
in  tho  ndud  of  all  its  at  Oartness,  on  the 

apeclatoiB,  sreal  in-                                                                                small  river  called  the 

.Kit.  ojo(th«  Tu,  ujim  .Tuni.  ..  „w  .f  EndiMV." 
iciona  dogs  i*  near  Killeam,  in  the 
""                  "                    -    .       .            ..-■......         .^  Scotland,  waa  accustomed  to  watch 


. I  by  one  of  thoae  sudden     under  a  walcrfall  upon  that  river,  of  the  heightof  about  twentv 

avalanches  ao  Dommoa  in  the  Alpa;  the  other,  irith  his  reet,atthep1scejustmentioned,foTthe"leapingofthesalnion 
loud  Toica  ^ipeara  ^ving  the  alarm  to  the  monk*  at  the  which  takes  place  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  For  the  saltnon 
Bodice  of  Sl  Banaid,  who  arc  hasl«ntng  onward*  to  con-  1  are  known  to  ascend  riv«is  and  to  leap  waterfall*  in  theascvnt. 


\. 


!MB 


TfiE  POPttLAR  EDtJCAlOR. 


IB  order  to  deposit  their  cpawn,  or  to  follow  some  other  remark- 
ahle  arrimgement  of  nature.  Accordingly,  when  the  salmon,  in 
leaping,  filled  to  ascend  the  fall,  this  dog  was  accustomed  to 
seise  the  exhausted  lieh  in  his  teeth,  and  carry  it  to  his  msster ; 
thus,  supplying  him  for  many  a  day,  with  fresh  fish  for  dinner 
without  tke  ao*ible  of  going  to  catch  it. 


xs 


LESSONS  IN  ABITHMBTlC.--jrOi  lUIL 

PitOOF  OF  THE  FOUR  COMMOK  fttttiSl) 

«  Bf  cdgtinp  out  the  JflMfti^* 

Tb«  method  of  pronng  the  four  oommim  fttlei  "l^  etstiilg  mil 
the  nines,'*  has  been  deUiyed  till  the  present  lesion,  lit  oOttWquenet 
•f  a  wish  to  explain  the  principle  of  the  operatiHQ,  and  Ibis  eipla« 
nation  could  not  have  beien  given  In  iatelUgible  terms  to  A  Usarncr 
until  he  bad  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  tery  roles  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied ;  that  is,  with  all  the  fbur  operations  which 
can  be  performed  with  numbers.    As  taumben  are  compoied  ttf 
units,  tens,  hundreds,  Ac.,  let  us  Inqtdre  first  whit  remainders  mtt 
arise  by  dividing  the  digits  in  esbh  of  tbes«  rtttkl  by  0.    As  ll» 
unite,  it  is  plsin  that  no  number  leM  thAh  D  Itself  can  bit  dividtd 
by  9,  hence  the  remainder  in  dividing  sttT  tiUinber  as  1,  S)  3,  AO. 
less  thsn  9,  by  9,  will  always  be  that  number  itself»  (b»  ths  quotleikt 
Is  in  esch  esse  0 ;  tbst  is,  the  remainders  will  be  1,  2»  3,  fcOi    Ai  to 
tens,  it  is  plain  that  10  divided  by  9  gives  the  remainder  1, 1  tllnes 
10  or  20  divided  by  9  gives  the  remainder  2,  3  times  10  or  30 
divided  by  9  gives  the  remainder  3,  4  times  10  or  40  divided  by 
9  gives  the  remainder  4,  and  so  on  {  so  tbst  any  numbir  of  tent 
divided  by  9  always  gives  for  s  reknainder  that  number  itteif.    As 
to  hundreds,  it  is  equally  plain  that  100  divided  by  9  gives  the  re- 
mainder 1,  2  times  loo  or  200  divided  by  9  gives  the  remainder  2, 
3  times  loo  or  300  divided  by  9  giTcs  the  remainder  3,  4  times 
100  or  400  divided  by  9  gives  the  remainder  4,  and  so  on  ;  so  that 
any  number  of  htindrede  divided  by  9  always  gives  for  a  remainder 
that  number  Heel/,     In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that  in 
dividing  the  digits  of  every  rank  of  numbers  in  the  decimal  scale 
of  notation  by  9,  the  remainders  will  always  be  those  digite  Ibem- 
selves.     So  that,  for  instance,  if  we  take  any  number,  lay  7654i 
which  is  compo8ed  of  7  thousands,  6  hundl^ds,  6  tens,  and  4 
units,  the  remainders  which  arise  from  dividing  esch  Of  thNi  num- 
bers 8U(:cea»ively  by  9  are  no  other  than  the  ilgtti  f )  ttt  &|  ftlill  4 
themselves. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evident  ikit  tke  MM  tf  ihi  H^itt 
or  figures  in  any  number  will  be  the  HM  tf  the  rtmtiindert  Which 
arise  from  divld'ing  the  parte  of  which  the  number  Is  i»ttipoii«d  b^ 
0,  and  if  the  sum  of  the  digite  be  eteustlp  dieieihte  bv  9»  the  mm  ^ 
thcie  remainders  will  be  exaetly  divisibh  by  9^  ihd  Ooniequentiy 
the  number  itteif  will  be  exaeily  Jivtsi^^  by  9. 

Moreover,  the  sum  of  these  nmalnders,  whett  liot  eiaetiy 
divisible  by  9,  will  give,  when  divided  bv  9)  the  same  remainder  As 
the  number  iteelf  gives,  wh«tt  divided  by  9  )  and  for  this  iresion 
that  in  the  division  of  the  siUmber  Itself  by  9,  the  remalhdelrt  are 
successively  added  in  the  Operatioti,  and  divided  by  9  till  the  last 
remainder  is  obtained ;  wbereai  In  the  division  Of  the  sttm  of  the 
remainders  by  9.  the  ope^atioh  is  perfortDi^d  it  once,  and  the  last 
remainder  obtulned  ei  beforCi  To  estmpliry  this  observation,  take 
the  same  number  7654  ;  here  the  sum  ol  the  digits,  or  ^^-64-0-4-4« 
is  22 ;  which  divided  by  9  gives  4  I^IT  a  r^mAinder.  fiut  M64 
divided  by  9  gives  4  also  for  a  remainder  {  and  In  the  oberation  ^t  see 
the  »«me  reuiainders  successively  tctUmulating ;  UttSi  th6  first 
part  76  divided  by  9  gives  remaindrr  4  ;  carrying  4  tO  thd  next 
figure  5,  makes  45,  which  divided  by  9  gives  remainder  0  ;  earipying 
0  to  4,  makes  4,  which  divided  by  9  gives  remainder  4.  Now  this 
is  obtained  by  merely  adding  the  digite  and  dividing  their  sum  suc- 
cessively by  9;  thus,  7-|-6  gives  13,  which  divided  by  9,  gives  re- 
mainder 4  ;  next,  4-|-5  gives  9,  which  divided  by  9,  gives  remainder 
0 ;  Ibslly,  0-)-4  gives  4,  which  divided  by  9,  gives  remainder  4,  the 
same  as  above.  Tu  find  the  remuinder,  then,  of  the  division  of  any 
nnmber  by  9,  add  Ibe  figures  or  digite  of  which  the  number  is  com- 
posed succes&ivtly  together,  dividing  by  9,  whenever  the  sum  of  the 
figures  rsceeds  9  ;  in  other  «otds,  takii  g  9  away  frcm  this  sum, 
and  adding  the  remainder  to  the  next  figure  in  succession,  and  so 
on,  repeating  this  operation  until  the  last  remainder  is  obtained ; 
this  remainder  Is  tne  remainder  arisint  from  the  division  of  the 
number  by  9 ;  aud  this  process  U  edUei  eaelhug  oui  thi  t^nee. 


To  apply  the  process  just  described  to  the  Durpose  of  proving  th| 
sccuracy  of  the  resulte  obtained  in  the  rule  of  r.mple  addlthm,  ii  wiU 
be  necessary  to  observe  that  the  sum  of  the  quotlente  arising  from 
dividing  the  parte  of  any  nnmber  by  9,  is  equal  to  the  quotient  arising 
fromdividing  the  number  itself  by  9 ;  snJ  that  the  remainder  resulting 
from  the  two  divisions  must  be  the  same,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  rules 
of  division,  that  the  remaUider,  under  a  particular  view,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  qnotSent.  io  ill  finding  the  sum  of  any  set  of  numbers  in 
addition,  we  are  findifif  tht  number  of  which  the  parte  are  given  ; 
aonsMueatly»  tht  rtttftltidir  arising  from  the  division  of  the  eum  of 
tllf  MR  4t  ttM&beft  by  t»  Is  the  same  as  the  remsinder  arising  from 
Ike  dividOta  Of  the  mmUrt  themeehee  by  9.  This  principle  suggeste 
thO  following  mil  fsr  the  proof  tfeimpie  addition  by  oaeUng  out  the 
mIUm  t  add  tofether,  in  suoeesston,  sU  the  figures  or  digite  of  the 
Mmh$re  which  bsve  been  added  together,  casting  out  the  mnes  as 
yon  proceed,  and  notfi  the  retiminder;  then,  add  together  in  the 
lame  way  all  the  figures  or  digite  of  the  mm  of  these  numbers^ 
easting  out  the  nines  as  you  proceed,  and  note  the  remainder;  if 
this  remainder  be  tkd  same  aa  the  former,  the  operation,  in  gene- 
fal,  may  be  presumed  to  be  right.  We  say,  in  general,  because  if 
tiieft«  should  happen  to  be  a  balsnoe  of  errors  by  putting  dowa  a 
ftgure  too  Httk  by  m  many  uniu,  and  another  too  much  by  die 
tame  number  of  unitii  of  course  this  process  will  not  detect  the 
eftt>ni  \  neither  will  it  detect  the  misplacement  of  figures  which 
ire  right  in  themselves  {  neither  will  it  detect  the  omission  of  nines 
Of  ciphers,  or  the  misplacement  of  either ;  and  yet,  in  the  hands  of 
an  honest  performer  of  addition,  it  is  a  most  useful  check  upon  lus 
operations. 

ExAMPLB.— Prove  the  foUowhig  sum  III  slttplo  idditlm  by 

ing  out  the 


4682  \ 
3496 
4327 
5634; 


numbers  added 


Sum  18139 


ib4$  thno* 


Here,  casting  out  the  nines  of  the  muniers  add  id  the  ranaindfer  Is 
4 ;  and  casting  out  the  nines  of  the  sum,  the  remaiDder  is 
kin  the  MB  is  correct,  sccording  to  what  has  been  said* 

Mona  or  Opbratiok. 

tn  this  operation,  we  mftf  Vl|ia  '*  casting  out  the  nhiea,"  either 
at  the  top  or  the  bOltooi  of  Iho  tttthbers  added,  and  either  at  the 
fight  hand  or  the  l«ffc.  tlfglfinlbt  it  the  left  of  the  top  line,  the 
ofieration  )^foceedi  thtts  t  4  sod  6  Make  10,  caating  out  9,  1  re- 
milns;  1  ittd  I  Bsako  9«  Oiltlilt  out  9,  nothing  remainat  2 
ihd  ft  Ifiiko  6t  tod  5  ihd  4  male  ^,  casting  out  9,  nothtng  re- 
mains )  the  nekt  figure  being  9«  nothing  remains ;  6  and  4  make 
10|  easting  otit  9.  1  remains  t  1  ind  3  make  4 ;  4  and  2  make  6; 
6  ind  t  make  13,  easting  out  9»  4  remaina  i  4  and  6  make  9. 
nothing  remains  (  6  snd  3  mske  9,  and  nothing  remaina  i  the  laal 
digit  beln|  4,  we  find  that  4  is  tho  last  remsinder  of  the  tmmiere 
Mted^  Neit,  in  **  caiting  out  the  nines"  in  the  mhh,  we  begin  at 
the  left  hand,  thus :  \  and  S  make  9,  and  nothing  remaliis ;  next, 
i  and  3  make  4  t  to  thlt,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  9,  and  then  take 
It  away ;  therefore,  the  remainder  of  the  mm  is  4,  the  same  aa  that 
of  thft  iiumhe^s  added;  therefore  the  sum  ia  right.  A  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  J.  Carey,  of  Clapham,  appears  to  be  the  only  one  of 
our  nnmeroUB  eortespondento  who  has  teken  the  same  simple  view 
tbst  We  bate  done  of  this  process,  or  mode  of  proving  simple  addition. 

The  application  of  the  same  process  to  the  proof  of  simple 
subtraction  requires  only  this  limple  consideration  that  the  sum  oi 
the  remsinder  and  the  lubtrahend  aie  equal  to  the  minuend ;  there- 
fore,  if  the  remainder  and  the  shbtrshend  be  treated  like  the  hmr- 
bers  added  ifi  iddltion  and  the  minuend  like  the  tMn^  the  proof  will 
be  obtalntni.    This  principle  suggeste  the  following  reUe  fer  the 
proof  of  ttH^  s^httieHon  by  eaettng  out  the  nines :  add  togedier  in 
snccession,  ill  the  Agnres  or  digite  of  the  remainder  and  suMpeAsnd, 
casting  out  thfe  hihes  as  you  proceed,  and  note  Ms  remuhtieri  then 
add  together  in  the  same  way,  all  the  figures  or  digits  of  the  mi- 
nuend, casting  out  the  nines  as  yon  proceed,  snd  note  the  remaiiuftri 
if  this  remainder  be  the  same  as  the  former,  the  operation,  in  geob- 
ral,  may  be  presumed  to  be  right.    The  reasons  fbr  saying,  in 
general,  in  this  case,  are  tho  same  Ss  those  assigned  abOve  under  the 
mle  for  proving  simple  addition,  by  the  same  method. 

ExAiiPLn.— Ihrove  the  fbUowing  opemtion  in  thnpio  snhtracfSou 
by  casting  OOt  the  nlnte : 


BIOGBA^SY. 


m 


Aiinnend       $014716 
Subtrahend     1285^47^ 

Remainder  T729069 

Here,  etKtlnf  iMt  ^  ntn«i  tff  titt  9'tmatndiif  tmd  ttbtnthffn^t  ^^ 
rtomAittder  ift  4 ;  lindl  ea&Hng  out  thd  ni&el  bf  tbb  Mtnii^cf,  Um  re- 
maiiid^  i*  4  x  therefor^  the  openilbn  1*  d>treety  aeeording  to  tbis 
pretioiif  ob«felf¥A^Dt* 

Mods  qv  Opk&ation. 

In  tbif  is|)efiitioh,  we  mky  beglik  either  with  the  Inbtrahend  end 
proeeed  to  the  relbdtider,  or  Piie  4«rttf ;  end  we  may  be^n  either 
at  the  right  or  ttie  left.  Begionuif  at  the  left  of  the  eubtrabend, 
the  ojseraUon  proeeede  M  followi : — 1  end  2  make  8 }  3  and  8 
malce  1 1 ;  caBtftig  ottt  9,  2  Msfoaili }  2  and  5  malLe  t ;  7  and  0 
mike  iS,  easting  oat  9,  4  r^mhin  $  4  And  4  make  S\  8  kad  7  make 
15,  casting  out  9,  6  rem&ln ;  6  and  1  trake  7 )  7  and  T  make  14, 
ca&ting  out  9,  5  remain ;  0  and  2  make  7 1  7  and  6  make  13,  eeet- 
mg  ont  9.  4  remain ;  this  nninber  is  the  iMt  remebkder  $  for  it  wai 
nnneeessary  to  noUce  ^ther  0  or  9»  ht  r^ksons  before  mentioned 
nader  addition.  Next,  in  casting  the  nines  Oat  of  the  minuend, 
we  begin  at  th«  left  hand ;  thns,  3  ahd  1  make  4  {  4  bnd  4  make  8  \ 

8  and  7  make  15,  6aiting  oUt  9,  6  remain ;  6  and  1  make  t  ]  7  and 
6  make  13^  easting  out  9, 4  reinain  \  this  remainder  being  the  tame 
as  that  of  the  nAtrahend  and  remainder ^  the  opettttion  Of  snbtrsc- 
tion  is  Hgfai;  This  method  is  preferable  to  tbst  proposed  hj  Mr. 
Webster,  p.  64,  and  is  not  so  obscurely  worded  as  Mr.  Mair*s 
method  rcTited  by  Mr.  Carrie,  p.  96.  From  the  consideratiofa  of 
this  mMbod,  it  is  easily  seeh,  that  in  the  addition  Of  the  figui-es  or 
digits  of  the  subthihetid  and  remidnder  together,  and  the  saccessiVe 
canting  ont  of  the  nines,  a  nine  must  frequently  be  east  ont,  Whibh 
would  arise  by  the  addition  of  their  Separate  remainders  ;  knd  tbis 
shows  the  reason  why,  in  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Webtt^t*, 

9  must  sometimes  be  borrowed.  To  aroia  this  inconv'6ni6nee  ^ 
preceding  rule  is  to  be  preferred. 

(To  U  ^aniihuii,) 


■  rifc  mf 


BIOGRAPHY.—^Now   V. 

BENIAMIN   FBANKLIK— HIS   BABLY   LIFB. 

Oun  of  the  highest  seata  occupied  by  self-educated  men  is 
that  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  wno  has  cletirly  described  the 
methods  by  which  he  contrived  to  surmount  the  great  disad- 
Tantages  of  his  original  condition,  in  his  "  Letter  to  his  Son.*' 
In  the  absence  of  instructors  and  of  the  ordinary  helps  to  the 
acquiaition  of  knowledge,  he  not  only  gained  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  literature  and  science,  but  a  distinguished 
rank  among  the  most  tminent  men  of  his  age.  We  proceed, 
therefore,  to  trace  now  the  early  part  of  his  lemarkaUe,  and 
hiehly  inatructive  career. 

Pranklin  was  born  at  Boston,  in  Korth  America,  on  the 
l7th  of  January,  1706 ;  the  youngest,  with  the  exception  of 
two  daughters,  of  a  family  of  seventeen  children.  His  funiily 
was  originally  from  Bcton  in  Northamptonshire,  nhere  his 
ancestors  poeseesed  a  small  freehold.  His  father  emigrated  to 
New  Bngldnd,  in  consequence  of  the  persecutions  that  raged 
in  this  country  against  the  nonconformists,  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  about  twenty-four  years  before  the  birth  of  his 
youngest  son.  He  followed  the  business  of  a  soap-boiler  and 
tallow-chandler,  to  which  he  had  not  been  brought  up,  and  by 
which  he  seems  to  have  had  great  difficulty  to  provide  for  his 
numerous  family.  *'  He  could  draw  prettily,  and  was  skilled 
a  little  in  music.  His  voice  was  sonorous  and  agreeable,  so 
that  when  he  played  on  his  violin,  and  sung  withal,  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  do  after  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  ii 
was  extre0iel>  agreeable  to  hear.  He  had  some  knowledge  of 
mechanics,  and  on  some  occasions  was  very  handy  with  other 
tradesmen's  tools.  But  his  great  excellence  wus  his  &ound 
underaiandlng,  his  solid  judgment  in  prudential  matters,  both 
m  private  anu  public  affairs. ' 

Benjamin,  af  a  child,  had  learned  to  read ;  at  eight  yeSrs  of 
i^e  he  was  put  to  the  grammar  school,  but  he  had  not  been 
there  quite  a  year,  when  he  was  removed,  and  placed  under  a 
teacher  of  writing  and  arithmetic.  AVben  he  wAa  ten  years  of 
age,  his  father  took  him  home,  to  assist  him  in  his  business, 
•ad  he  pictures  himseli'  as  employed,  at  that  time,  in  cutting 
wicks  for  candles,  filling  the  moiuds  of  those  'Whick  were  cast, 


attending  the  shop,  running   errands,  and  makine;  hinucl^ 
generally  useful. 

To  his  father  he  bears  the  honourable  testimony :  "  He  was 
fond  oF  baving  at  his  table,  as  often  as  possible,  some  friends 
or  well-infurnied  neighbours,  capable  of  rational  conversation  ; 
and  he  was  always  careful  to  introduce  useful  or  ingenious 
topics  of  discourse,  wliich  might  tend  to  form  the  minds  of 
his  children.  By  this  means,  he  early  attracted  our  attention 
to  what  was  just,  prudent,  and  beneficial  in  the  conduct  of 
life,  de  never  talked  of  the  meats  which  appeared  on  the 
table ;  never  discussed  whether  they  were  well  or  ill  dressed, 
of  a  good  or  bad  flavour,  high  seasoned  or  otherwise,  preferable 
or  inferior  to  this  or  that  dish  of  a  similar  kind.  Thus  accus- 
tomed from  my  infancy,  to  the  utmost  inattention  to  those 
objects,  I  have  since  been  perfectly  regardless  of  what  kind  of 
food  was  before  me,  and  1  pay  so  little  attention  to  it  even 
now,  that  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  for  me  to  recollect  a  few 
hourk  after  I  had  dined  of  what  mv  dinner  consisted.** 

Benjamin  showed  so  great  a  dislike  to  the  business,  that 
his  father  feared  he  would  break  loose  from  his  fold  and 
go  to  sea,  as  one  of  his  brothers  had  done  ;  and,  after  a 
trial  of  two  years,  he  looked  out  for  an  occupation  which  would 
be  preferable  to  his  son.  The  next  movement,  therefore,  was 
to  bind  him  apprentice  to  a  cousin,  who  was  a  cutler ;  but  he 
had  been  only  a  few  days  on  trial,  when  his  father,  thinking 
that  the  apprentice  fee  required  by  his  relation  was  too  large, 
took  him  nome  again^ 

A.  strong  tendency  in  the  mind  of  voung  Franklin  began  now 
to  be  regarded.  From  Kis  infancy  ne  had  discovered  a  great 
fondness  for  reading.  All  the  money  he  could  obtain,  was 
eagerly  laid  out  in  the  purcbase  of  books.  His  father's  small 
coUection  involved  Uttle  that  wims  inter^ting,  but  he  went 
through  the  greater  part  oMt,  "I  was  particularly  pleased," 
he  observes,  "  with  accounts  of  voyages.  My  first  acquisition 
was  Bunyan*B  collection,  in  Small,  separate  volumes.  These  I 
afterwaras  sold,  in  order  to  buy  an  historical  collection,  by  A. 
Burton,  which  Consisted  of  small,  cheap  volumes^  amotmting 
to  forty  or  fifty.*'  One  work  excited  ms  special  interest;  he 
read  it  again  and  asain,  it  was  '*  Plutarch^s  Lives  of  the  most 
esdnent  Greeks  and  Komans ;"  in  which,  among  oihers,  he  con- 
templated Kuma  and  Solon  the  legislators,  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  the  orators,  together  with  Alexander,  Pompey,  Julius 
Caesar,  and  others,  who  have  played  a  conspicious  part  in  the 
drama  of  history.  The  narratives  of  the  ancient  biographer 
produced  a  great  effect  on  his  mind.  Another  favourite  work 
he  mentions  was  an  "  Essay  on  Projects,"  one  of  the  numerous 
productions  of  the  far-famed  author  of  *'  Hc^binson  Crusoe," 
which  appears  to  have  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  him. 
And  his  early  love  of  books  led  his  parents  to  decide  on  their 
son's  future  course. 

His  brother  James  had  just  returned  ftom  Enjland,  and  set 
up  as  a  printer  at  Boston.  To  him,  therefore,  Benjamin  was 
bound  apprentice,  on  an  agreement  that  be  should  continue  in 
that  capacity  till  he  was  twenty-one.  lu  these  circumstances, 
uLb  love  of  Uteratute  acquired  fre^h  suungth.  As  he  became 
acquainted  with  some  bookseller's  apprentices,  they  frequently 
lent  him  in  the  ercring  a  volume,  which  be  sat  up  all  night  to 
read,  that  it  might  be  returned  in  tlte  morning.  Such  efTof  ts  are 
often  exceedmgly  injurious,  an  amount  of  health  being  lost 
which  is  not  compensated  by  what  is  gained  in  knowledge  \  but  so 
they  did  not  prove  to  young  Franklin.  He  speedily  acquired  a 
great  proficiency  in  his  business,  and  daily  became  more  useful 
to  his  brother.  And,  after  a  time,  his  means  of  acquiring  in- 
formation was  greatly  increased:  a  liberal>minded  nicrchant* 
who  was  accustomed  to  visit  the  printing-office,  gave  him  Ttpb 
access  to  his  library,  and  allowed  him  to  take  home  what  he 
wi&hed  toread. 

It  now  oecurred  to  him  that  he  would  endeavour  to  write, 
and  like  not  only  many  a  gei>ius,  but  many  a  one  who  is  no 
genius,  he  began  by  writing  verse.  His  brother  induced  him 
to  write  two  ballads^  and  sent  him  to  sell  them  through  the 
stret;ts ;  and,  as  one  of  thein  was  on  a  highly  popular  subject, 
he  tells  us  it  had  a  prodigious  sale.  Buthis  father  was  a  man 
of  vigorous  understanding,  and  accustomed  to  look  below  the 
surface  of  things  ;  it  was  not  enough  for  him,  therefore,  that 
words  should  jingle,  he  could  decide  as  to  their  being  sense 
or  poetry ;  and  satisfied  that  his  son's  was  neither,  he  couyineed 
him  that  his  verses  were  but  miserable  trash,  and  adding  the 
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nge  remtrk,  that  "ballad-maken  were  generallj  beggan/' 
the  fit  of  writiog  poetry  soon  oameto  an  eiw. 

In  prose,  to  which  Benjamin  next  directed  his  attention,  he 
had  to  submit  to  similar  discipline.  In  a  controreiBy  that 
arose  between  himself  and  a  companion,  *' perhaps,"  he  says, 
**a  little  for  dispnte'ssake,"  he  thought  that  though  Collins  had 
a  greater  abundance  of  words,  his  own  arguments  were  rather 
the  stronger.  On  th«r  parting  without  settling  the  point— a 
Tery  common  result  in  such  cases— he  wrote  a  summary  of 
what  he  had  adjanoed,  and  sent  a  copy  to  Collins.  To  this 
Collins  replied ;  and,  when  three  or  four  letters  had  been 
written  on  Doth  sides,  the  correspondence  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Franklin's  father,  tius  led  him  to  show  his  son  that  though 
he  had  the  adyantageof  Collins  in  correct  spelling  and  punctu- 
ation, which  he  owed  to  lus  engagements  at  the  printing-office, 
Collins  was  greathr  his  supNerior  in  perspicuity,  in  arrangement, 
and  in  elegance  of  expression.  His  son  was  far  too  sensible  to 
pout  or  to  be  angry  at  this  criticism;  on  the  contrary,  he 
received  it  respectfully  and  thankfully,  and  determined  to 
spue  no  pains  in  improTing  his  style ;  the  means  of  doing 
which  he  has  minutelT  detailed. 

'*  About  this  time,'  he  says,  **  I  met  with  an  odd  Tolume  of' 
the  Spectator ;  I  had  nerer  oefore  seen  any  of  them.  I  bought 
it,  read  it  OTer  and  oyer,  and  was  much  delighted  with  it.  I 
thought  the  writing  excellent;  and  wishM,  if  possible,  to 
imitate  it«  With  that  yiew,  I  took  some  of  the  papers,  and 
making  short  hints  of  the  sentiments  in  each  sentence,  laid 
them  by^  for  a  few  days ;  and  then,  without  looking  at  the 
book,  tried  to  complete  the  papers  again,  by  expressmg  each 
hinted  sentimeift  at  length,  and  aa  AiUy  as  it  nad  been  ex- 
mssed  before,  in  any  suitable  words  that  should  occur  to  me. 
Then  loompsnd  my  Spectator  with  the  origiaal,  discoyered 
some  of  my  laults,  and  corrected  them.  But  I  found  I  wanted 
a  stock  of  words,  or  a  readineu  in  recollecting  and  using  them, 
which  I  thought  I  should  haye  acquired  before  that  time  if  I 
had  gone  on  making  yerses;  since  the  continual  search  for 
words  of  the  same  import,  but  of  different  length,  to  suit  the 
measure,  or  of  different  sound  for  the  rhyme,  would  haye  laid 
me  under  a  constant  necessitjr  of  searching  for  yarietr,  and 
also  haye  tended  to  fix  that  yariety  in  my  mmd  and  msxe  me 
master  of  it  Therefore,  I  took  some  of  the  tales  in  the 
Spectator,  and  turned  them  into  yerse ;  and  after  a  time,  when 
I  had  pretty  well  forsotten  the  prose,  turned  them  back  a^ain. 
I  also  sometimes  jumbled  my  collection  of  hints  into  confusion ; 
and  after  some  weeks,  endeayoured  to  reduce  them  into  the 
best  order,  before  I  began  to  form  the  fiiU  sentences  and  com- 
plete the  subject.  This  wss  to  teach  me  method  in  the 
arrangement  of  my  thoughts.  By  comparing  my  work  with 
the  original,  X  discoyered  many  faults  and  corrected  them ;  but 
I  sometimes  had  the  pleasure  to  fancy,  that  in  certain  parti- 
culars of  small  consequence,  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 


extremely 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  met  with  a  book  recommending  a 
yegetaUe  diet,  and  immediately  impressed  by  the  idea  of  its 
cheapness,  he  determined  on  adopting  that  mode  of  living.  He 
prop«Med  to  his  brother  that  he  should  give  him  only  one  half 
of  what  his  board  cost,  and  his  offer  waa  immediately  accepted* 
He  soon  found,  that  by  what  is  now  called  yegetarianism,  he 
could  save  the  half  of  what  he  receiyed  from  his  brother.  '*This," 
he  says,  **  was  an  additional  fund  for  buying  books ;  but  I  had 
another  advantage  in  it.  My  brothu  and  the  rest  going  from 
the  printing-house  to  their  meals,  I  remained  there  alone ;  and 
despatching  presently  my  light  repast  (which  was  often  no 
more  then  a  biscuit,  or  a  slice  of  bread,  a  handful  of  raisins, 
or  a  tart  from  the  pastrjrcooks,  and  a  glass  of  water),  had  the 
rest  of  the  time  till  their  return  for  study ;  in  which  I  made 
the  greater  progress  from  that  greater  clesmess  of  head,  and 
quicker  apprehension,  which  generally  attend  temperance  in 
aating  sna  drinking." 

About  this  time  it  was  that,  though  he  had  twice  attempted 
in  yain  while  at  school  to  master  arithmetic,  he  now  succeeded 
in  doing  so  by  the  aid  of  Cocker's  weU-known  book.  A 
treatise  on  navigation  gave  him  also  some  acquaintance  with  the 
dements  of  geometry.  Other  important  subjects  were  opened 
to  him  by  the  perusal  of  Locke  '*  On  the  Human  Understand- 
ing," snd  the  "  Port-Royal  Art  of  Thinking."    And  two  little 


sketches  on  the  arts  of  log^  snd  rhetoric,  which  he  found  at 
the  end  of  an  EngUsh  grsmmar,  set  him  diligently  a-reasoning. 
The  mode  recommended  was  the  Soeraiie,  a  method  suggested 
by  the  Gredan  sage.  It  vras  one  of  inteirogatives.  Instead  of 
laying  down  a  proposition  authoritatively,  it  led  the  disciple  or 
sntagonist  to  adusowledce  it  himself  by  dint  of  a  series  of 
questions  put  to  him.  Of  this,  Franklin  says,  he  was  excessively 
fond,  as  sue  for  himself,  and  embarrassing  to  those  with  whom 
he  entered  into  conflict ;  but  after  a  time  he  discontinued  it, 
considering  it  less  adapted  to  inform  or  convince  than  to  gain  a 
triumph.  It  abould,  however,  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of 
Socrates  that  it  was  not  his  object  to  establish  anr  perfectly 
evolved  system  of  doctrine,  so  much  as  to  awaken  oy  his  dis* 
courses  a  new  and  more  comprehensive  pursuit  of  science, 
which  should  direct  itself  to  sll  that  can  be  xnown. 

Prior  to  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  in  Frank- 
lin's history,  his  brother  had  be|;un  to  issue  a  newspaper,  the 
second  that  had  beeoi  published  m  America.  This  gave  a  new 
is^ulse  to  his  mind ;  for  as  most  of  the  litersry  people  in  Boston 
now  visited  the  printing-office,  he  heard  their  remarks  on 
various  articles  which  appesred,  their  praises  as  well  as  their 
censures,  and  his  ambition  waa  kindled  to  see  if^  in  this  way,  he 
could  achieve  any  fame.  Writing  a  paper  in  a  disguised  hand» 
he  put  it  at  night  under  the  door  of  the  printing-office,  where 
it  was  found  in  the  morning,  and  duly  examined  by  the  critics. 
**  They  read  it,"  he  sajs,  **  commented  on  it  in  my  hearing, 
and  I  nad  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  finding  that  it  met  wiUx 
their  approbation ;  and  that  In  their  different  guesses  at  the 
author  none  were  named  but  men  of  some  character  among  ue 
for  learning  and  ingenuity."  He  modestly  adds,  **  I  suppose 
that  I  was  rather  lucky  in  my  judges,  and  that  they  were  not 
really  so  very  good  as  1  then  believea  them  to  be.'*  Severed 
other  pieces  were  sent  in  the  same  way,  till  he  says  all  his 
fund  of  aense  for  such  efforts  was  exhausted.  He  now  avowed 
his  authorship,  and  found  that  he  was  regarded  by  his  brother*  s 
litersry  acquaintances  ss  a  person  of  some  consequence. 

The  pubfication  of  an  article  offensive  to  the  native  govom- 
ment,  led  to  his  broUier  being  sentenced  to  a  month's  imprison- 
ment, snd  prohibited  from  continuing  to  print  the  journal.  It 
was  therefore  determined  that,  in  future,  it  should  appear  in 
the  name  of  Benjsmin,  who  had  conducted  the  paper  during 
his  brother's  imprisonment.  Valuable  as  he  had  been,  James 
had  treated  him  with  severity,  but  his  indentures  were  now 
cancelled,  to  prevent  ita  being  alleged  that  the  former  pro- 
prietor of  ^e  journal  waa  ah&lded  by  his  apprentice.  Mew 
indentures  were  however  signed,  which  were  to  be  kept  private. 
"  A  very  flimsy  scheme  it  was,"  adda  Franklin,  "but  it  was 
immediately  executed ;  and  the  paper  was  printed  accordrngly 
under  my  name,  for  several  months.  At  length,  a  fresh  di£fer- 
ence  arising  between  my  brother  and  me,  I  took  upon  me  to 
assert  my  freedom,  presuming  that  he  would  not  ventuze  to 
produce  the  new  indentorea.  It  waa  not  frdr  in  me  to  take  this 
advantage ;  and  this,  I  therefore  reckon,  to  be  one  of  the  first 
erroia  of  my  life ;  but  the  unfairness  weighed  little  with  me, 
when  under  the  impreasions  of  resentment  for  the  blown  his 
passion  too  otusn.  ureed  him  to  bestow  on  me,  though  he  was 
otherwise  not  an  ill-natured  man:  peihs^  I  waa  too  saucy 
and  provoking." 

However  this  might  be,  more  fkult  than  he  alleges  appears 
to  have  been  chargeable  on  James,  for  he  gave  such  a  cha* 
racter  of  Benjamin  to  all  in  his  own  way  of  busineu  at  Boatcn, 
as  to  prevent  him  obtaining  any  employment  in  that  town. 
Selling  his  books  to  raise  a  little  money,  he  therefbre  embaiked 
on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  New  York,  without  tiling  his 
friends  who,  he  knew,  would  be  opposed  to  his  going.  He 
was  now  only  seventeen,  and  at  the  end  of  his  voyage  Si  three 
days,  he  found  hiTna^lf  a  stranger  in  a  strange  place,  nearly 
three  hundred  miles  from  home ;  and  with  very  little  money 
in  his  pocket.  What  was  worse  still,  the  only  printer  had  no 
employment  for  him,  and  could  give  him  nothing  more  than  a 
recommendation  to  his  son  at  Philadelphia,  to  which  city  he 
nowprooeeded. 

After  describinff  his  voyage,  he  says,  *'  I  have  been  mote 
particular  in  this  description  of  my  journey,  and  shall  be  so  of 
my  fimt  entry  into  that  dty,  tnat  you  may,  in  your  mind, 
compare  sudi  unlikely  beginnings  with  the  figure  I  have  einoe 
made  there.  I  was  in  my  working  dress,  my  best  clothes 
coming  round  by  sea.  I  was  dirty,  from  my  being  so  long  in  tke 
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boat ;  my  pockets  were  Btuffed  out  with  shirts  snd  stockings; 
snd  I  knew  no  one,  nor  where  to  look  for  lodging.  Fatigued 
"With  walking,  rowing,  and  the  want  of  sleep,  I  was  Terj 
hungry ;  and  my  whole  stock  of  cash  consisted  of  a  single 
doUftr.  and  ahout  a  shilling  in  copper  coin,  which  I  gaye  to 
the  boatmen  for  my  passMe.  At  first  they  refused  it,  on 
account  of  my  haying  rowed ;  but  I  insisted  on  their  taking  it. 
Han  ia  sometimes  more  generous  when  he  has  little  money 
than  when  he  has  plenty ;  perhaps  to  preyent  his  being  thought 
to  haye  but  little.    I  walked  towards  the  top  of  the  street, 

faxing  about  till  near  Market- street,  where  i  met  a  boy  with 
read.  I  had  often  made  a  meal  of  dr^  bread,  and  inquiring 
•where  he  had  bought  it,  I  went  immediately  to  the  baker's  he 
directed  me  to.  I  asked  for  biscuits,  meanmg  such  as  we  had 
at  Boston ;  that  sort,  it  seems,  was  not  made  in  Philadelphia. 
X  then  asked  for  a  threepenny  loaf,  and  was  told  they  had 
none.  Not  knowing  the  different  prices,  nor  the  names  of  the 
different  sorts  of  bread,  I  told  him  to  giye  me  three  penny- 
yvorth  of  any  sort ;  he  gave  me,  accordingly,  three  great  puffy 
roUa.  I  was  surprised  at  the  quantity,  but  took  it ;  and  haying 
no  room  in  my  pockets,  walked  off  with  a  roll  under  each  arm, 
and  eating  the  other. 

'*  Thus  I  went  up  Harket-street,  as  far  as  Pourth-street, 
passing  by  the  door  of  Mr.  Bead,  my  future  wife's  father, 
when  she,  standing  at  the  door,  saw  me,  and  thought  I  made, 
as  I  certainly  did,  a  moat  awkward  and  ridiculous  appearance. 
Then  I  turned  and  went  down  Chestnut-street  and  part  of 
Wabiutrstreet,  eating  my  roll  all  the  way ;  and  coming  round, 
found  myself  sgain  at  Market-street  wharf,  near  the  boat  I 
came  in,  to  whidi  I  went  for  a  draught  of  the  riyer  water ; 
and  being  filled  with  one  of  my  roUs,  gaye  the  other  two 
to  a  woman  and  her  child  that  came  down  the  riyer  in  the 
boat  with  us,  and  were  waiting  to  go  farther.  Thus  refreshed 
I  walked  again  up  the  street,  which  by  this  time  had  many 
olean -dressed  people  in  it,  who  were  all  walking  the  same  way. 
I  joined  them,  and  thereby  was  led  into  the  great  meeting- 
house of  the  Quakers,  near  the  market.  I  sat  down  among 
them,  and  after  looking  round  a  while,  and  hearing  nothing 
said,  being  yery  drowsy,  throng^  labour  and  want  of  rest  the 
preceding  night,  I  fell  fast  asleep,  and  continued  so  till 
the  meeting  broke  up,  and  somebody  was  kind  enough  to 
rouse  me."  He  soon  after  found  a  lodging,  and  there  passed 
his  first  night  in  Philadelphia. 
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Ax  herbarium,  or  collection  of  dried  plants,  often  called  a  hortus 
jfecHff,  was  regarded  by  Linneus  as  of  especisl  yalue,  and  as 
absolutely  essential  to  every  botaniat.  The  use  of  such  a  col- 
lection is  obvious ;  here  are  the  plants  themselves — ^the  original 
handiworks  of  Nature — ^ready  to  be  consulted,  examined,  and 
compared  with  others  whose  species  it  may  be  desirable  to 
stsceruin.  They  are,  also,  alwa;|rs  at  hand,  even  during  those 
dull  and  dreary  months  when  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the 
living  plants,  or  at  least,  to  procure  them  in  their  best  array. 


(« 


Here  spring  perpetual  leads  the  laagUng  honn, 
And  winter  wears  a  wreath  of  cummer  flowcn." 


But,  it  has  been  asked  by  some  of  the  students  of  our 
Botanical  Lessons,  '*  How  can  such  delicate  and  perishable 
things  as  flowers— the  very  emblems  of  short-lived,  fading 
beauty — be  preserved,  so  as  to  retain  even  a  faint  semblance 
of  their  original  comeliness  V*  And  to  this  inquiry  it  is  that 
with  great  pleasure  we  now  offer  a  reply. 

To  preserve  flowers  in  all  their  freshness  and  bloom,  Ib  not 
possible.  Dried  specimens,  deprived  of  their  juice,  and 
flattened  by  pressure,  must  be  impaired  in  form,  texture,  and 
colour,  by  the  very  means  employed  for  their  partial  preserva- 
tion. But,  if  they  may  be  so  treated  and  arranaed  as  not  only 
to  please  the  eye,  but  greatly  to  assist  the  stuaent  in  his  sur- 
vey of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  then  an  acquaintance  with  these 
processes  is  desirable  and  valuable ;  and  these,  we  therefore 
proceed  to  describe. 

Specimens  of  plants  should  be  collected,  whenever  it  is  pos- 
aiblfl,  in  dry  weraar.  On  no  account  should  they  be  put  in 
'Wttcriaomr  to  ke^  than  fresh  after  thtyangfttund*   As 


the  object  is  to  dry  them,  whatever  tends  to  rendar  it  <^^ffl«^1^ 
to  do  so,  should  obviously  be  avoided. 

Resolved  on  forming  a  collection,  nroeure  a  quantity  of  red 
blotting^-paper,  and  a  press  of  some  aind  or  other.  A  Hnea- 
press  will  do ;  or  one  may  be  easily  made,  with  three  boards, 
snd  four  large  wooden  screws  inserted  at  the  comers;  one 
board  being  for  the  top,  another  for  the  bottom ;  and  the  third 
to  be  placed  between  the  two.  Thus  provided,  a  little  skill 
will  do  all  that  is  required  for  drying  the  specimens. 

When  a  plant  is  gathered  lay  it  on  two  or  ihxte  sheets 
of  blotting-paper,  previously  heated  at  the  flre,  till  they  be* 
come  as  hot  aa  they  can  well  be  made  idthout  being 
scorched.  Arrange  its  leaves  as  naturally  as  you  ean,  pressing 
your  thiunb  on  any  stubborn  stalks,  and  dispersing  the  flowen 
with  the  greatest  csre.  The  petals  of  some  plants,  as  poppiest 
are  best  dned  separately.  O  ver  the  plant,  when  duly  arranged, 
lay  half  a  dozen  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  then  insert  another 
plant,  and  so  proceed  with  similar  and  suceessive  layers.  Put 
them  then  in  the  press,  and  screw  it  up.  At  Uie  end  of  about 
three  dinrs,  the  planta  should  be  taken  out  of  the  paper,  which 
will  be  found  quite  damp ;  fresh  paper  should  be  substituted^ 
and  the  damp  paper  dried,  till  it  is  fit  for  further  use.  WJMe 
plants  should  be  dried,  whenever  possible,  including  the  roou, 
these  should  be  washed,  and  then  dried  in  the  open  air.  The 
specimens,  if  not  very  robust  or  fleshy,  will  generally  be  sufll- 
ciently  dried  in  the  course  of  a  week,  or  even  in  less  time. 

According  to  the  process  now  described,  the  plants  wfll  bo 
mere  thoroughly  and  quickly  dried,  and,  therefore,  they  will 
generally  retain  the  colours  of  their  flowers  and  leaves  mnoh 
more  perfectly,  and  be  less  likely  to  decay  and  become  mouldy, 
than  would  be  the  case  were  any  slower  process  adopted.  Boa 
pressure  and  adequate  heat  are,  consequently,  the  two  essen* 
tials.  If  the  apecimens  are  smsU  and  slight,  they  may,  when 
gathered,  be  placed  between  the  leaves  of  a  Mmib  book,  and 
uie  warmth  of  the  pocket  will  have  a  similar  effect  to  heatios 
the  paper.  The  fjreat  rule  is  to  dry  the  plants  tJkereuykiy  sad 
gmeby,  and  from  its  observance  suci  ss  have  been  preserved  ia 
hot  climates  have,  generally,  a  peculiar  colour  and  beauty  of 
appearance. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  diyersity  in  the  adaptation  of  plants  to 
the  process  now  described.  Perns,  grasses,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  mosses,  dry  readily,  and  lose  little  of  their  original 
beauty ;  while  the  houseleek,  the  stonecrops,  and  other  suc- 
culent and  fleshy  plsnts,  sustain  a  greater  loss.  The  foliage 
and  atalks  of  some  species,  wUl  slmost  invariably  turn  bla» 
in  drying.  The  colours  of  flowers  will  often  undergo  con- 
siderable slteration :  the  yellow  appear  to  be  generdly  the 
most  permanent;  blue  and  purple  are  more  liable  to  £sde ;  and 
white  is  very  apt  to  become  brown.  There  are,  however,  e&* 
cepUons  to  these  rules. 

The  plants  thus  prepared,  have  now  to  be  arranyed,  Por 
this  pur^e,  the  collector  has  to  procure  a  quantity  of  good 
stout  writing  or  printing  paper  of  large  sise,  folded  in  folio^ 
which  is  to  be  stitched  in  coloured  covers,  making  bundles  of 
books,  of  five  or  six  sheets  each.  Some  ibier  paper,  of  folio 
sise,  in  hslf-sheets,  cut  round  the  edges,  snould  alaobe  at  hand. 
Cut  a  number  of  narrow  slips,  of  di&rent  lengths,  from  a  pieee 
of  the  same  paper,  and  let  there  be  some  prepared  isinglass,  or 
dissolved  gum  tragacanth,  or  gum  arable,  and  also  a  camel- 
hair  pencil. 

Take  now  a  dried  plant,  lay  it  upon  a  leaf  of  the  fine-cut 
paper,  then  fasten  it  down  by  means  of  a  few  of  the  slips  of 
paper,  to  wluch  isinglass  or  gum  has  been  applied,  laid  across 
the  stem  and  some  of  the  branches.  Two  or  three  slips  are 
generally  sufficient  for  a  plant  or  specimen.  In  this  msnner, 
all  the  plants  for  an  herbarium  should  be  treated.  Should  paste 
be  used  for  fastening  the  plants,  it  should  have  every  small 
portion  of  the  ximk  poison  eorroeieeeubiimatef  to  prevent  its  be- 
coming mouldy,  and  also  as  a  defence  from  the  attacks  of  inseets. 
Some  persons  consider  paste,  so  prepared,  preferable  to  gum. 

A  little  management  will  often  be  acquired  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  planta.  Thus,  the  taller  ones  may  be  divided  in  two^ 
and  the  halves  placed  side  by  side  to  bring  them  within  the 
compass  of  the  pace.  The  stems  of  some  plants,  as  the 
grasses,  may  be  crankled,  or  bent,  so  as  to  reduoe  their  height 
without  aotually  deprivina  them  of  their  natural  dimfinainnt, 
or  they  may  be  plaoed  diagonally,— that  it,  fiom  ooner  to 
oomerof  thepage. 


I 


ISB  MfOLM  nxnunw, 


•  Intmed 

■e  thUkei 

the  flnoen.  The  bundlei  maj  be  coTcred  with  pieces  ufpute- 
boud  tied  with  luingi.  The  coUectioa  ihould  b«  krpt  in  * 
drj  ind  welt' Ten tiUted  place,  uid  t  piece  of  iponga  (oaksd 
fui]  at  Tectifled  oil  of  lurpentlnt.  will  be  m  e&eatuiLl  defence 
from  th>  auiultiof  ilmcis. 

Mote  lummuT  method*  may  of  cotma  be  adopted.  Some 
penoiii  keep  iheii  dried  apecimetia  looee,  within  aheeta  of 
paper.  Olhera  faalen  cha  apaciinnu  to  learea  of  itout  paper 
of  unifoim  aiie,  then  uruge  the  apedea  in  order,  while 
all  thoae  nt  the  aaiue  genu*  va  placed  within  one  or  more 

and  orders. 

LB880N8    IN    L A T  I N.— No.  XVL 

Bj  JoNH  R.  Bbabd,  D.D. 
THB  U,TIN  T£RB:  ITS  8EVEHAL  T£BMINATI0NS. 
T*t  atndent  la  alrtadr  funiliw  with  oaae-endinga  and  the 
war  in  which  they  tnodify  the  aignifleabnn  of  nouna.  Ha 
miul  DOW  paei  on  U>  conaider  orriain  aidin|a  in  the  Terbt 
whioh  in  a  aimllar  mwrnar  afiect  their  imparl.  Refening  hia 
baek  to  what  haa  alreadf  been  aaid  reapeeting  the  rab.  we 
hen  take  up  the  aubjeet,  and  aak  hi*  attention  to  TOioe-eDd> 
iaga.paraon-endinga,  lenae-endinga,  and  wood -ending*.  Thces 
ut  BTsia  matten,  and  we  muat  move  alowly  in  aider  to  move 


icilatice  at  the  change  In  the  ending*,  bj  wKiih  ihm 
ia  indicated.     In  the  aubjuuctiTe  mood,  na  u 
the  Kem,  inatead  of  leai  i  thua  : 
TDica-iHDiHM,  Pawoa 


the  Ibllowiag  exampli 
Toica-UDiaai,     Pamaaii-BiiDiHai,     Tnii-muu.  I* 


IT  wiU  tlnd  01 
pfeaeni  atatctnenta  tuj.  Ilia  endinga,  Xbrnt,  to  i 
joei  adverted,  *re  addi^  to  the  aiem  of  Uu  larb.  and  being  ao 
added,  vary  the  meaning.  The  ilem  of  a  verb  ia  that  peil  to 
whioh  theM  andlnp  are  added.  If  the  aiuUng*  here  been 
alreadr  made  ihej  muat  be  removed.  When  von  have  jiane 
through  thaee  ioatrUBiJmia  you  wilt  know  what  tlier  are.  Take 
lego,  /  reai,  >a  an  inatanoe.  Tou  an  already  awan  that  the 
a  at  the  end  i*  the  aign  of  tb*  Aral  pcraon  lingnlar,  indicative 
mnod,  preeenl  tenae,  aoiive  voice.  Cut  oS  that  o  and  you 
have  Iff ;  Iff  it  the  atem.  Now  in  Engliah  if  we  want  to  make 
I  rtad  paaiive,  we  iniert  another  word,  and  aaj  1  aai  read. 
Inatead  of  ia«ertinfl  anoiher  word  the  Rooaan*  added  an  r  to 
the  active  torra,  mining  the  verb  atand  ihiu,  legor,  /  ea  rea^. 


r  jon  I 


e  ia  hen 


of  tl 


In 


erb.. 


end  ia  generally  iha  lign  of  iha  paaai. 
thu*  in  legar.  /  euy  t*  rtad  ;  and  Irget'  r.  /  mifil  kt  rtad, 
ia  ibe  aign  of  the  paaaivt;  for  the  cormponding  active 
are  legem,   I  mmf  rttd;   Ipgtnm,  f  mipU  r—i.     The 
endin)iB  vary  with  the   per>on* ;    thui,  a*  the  active  ending* 
are  *,  u.  it,  ao  the  paaal<e  endinp  are  »t,  M>,  Mir.     Thu*  voice. 
endii'f*  and  peraoD-CDdinga  combine,  aa  yon  aee,  in  thi*  ex- 
■Biple  of 
Thb  VoicB-unmot  iini  Pinaon-iNiiiwoa  o»  t«m  Pniaajrt 


PaMB>«  iWMnaRva, 


,- fcemad  «•  ia  Ebtji.^ 

addition  not  of  an  ending,  but  of  anotlwr  wad.  nai 
we  My,  /  AaH  btn  leeed,  ao  the  Lalma  aay.  ibbk  ■ 
AJnatoaaom  1*  a  form  made  op  of  parta  of  two  a^xn:!  ■>> 
lamdy,  avatna,  the  pmalri  patuoiple  af  ana;  udio,! 
adieative  mood  preaeat  laoee,  fint  pwaoa  BniaLnafiK'' 
at*.  Thi*u,inrffrct,  to  declare  thai  the  Komaaa tun  1 
aid  to  have  a  perfect  taoaa  of  tb*  paaaiva  votoe,  Tu' 
ihieh  that  lanae  eonveyi,  they  an«)n  by  eawtoaij*' 
the  eerb  wun  with  the  paaalve  partialBb.  U  thiin''* 
evat,  the  perfect  paaaire  ha*  p««nliMiH«ief  !«■*>'  *'° 
Join  aa  nample  of 

nu   PaknoT  Tmi.  Drvnunvi  krnni 

Acnra.    kgl.  ltfM.1a|rtl.Ia|kn  legMhtigMAcrtafH 
Pajbvb,  l«taM>,laataiB,)«ilHaM,laalliHM,UMIatiil«' 

Where  obeerve,  that  inatead  of  tea,  tM,  M.  fce..  ti^=* 

fect.youhavci,Wi,U,fee.  Ob*erve,alao,thatindu!i*ei>'l^ 

of  iba  verb,  (um,  ha,,  denote  the  pemmt;  the  puucip'"'-' 

ideignea,    however,  one  chail^c  in  the  ploial,  ItcM*^'^ 

:Ti.     Now.  if  you  wanted  to  ^ul  the  pai*iie  latm  )U^  ■  ' 


ou  wanted  to  put  the  pu*ire  lurm )" 
ire  tnood.  you  have  only  toiutnuiDit' 


I.JH.(i'Akc.,  foci 

tn  may  atand  ir 


\  lecto 


AIM  lb 


AfMRatf;  leclu*  em,  /  it*  .       . 

of  the  perfcol  indicaLve  active  change  ti 

chansi*  in  the  meanina  j  they  beoome,  in  the  •iop'-'  '7| 
■al.  (nana,  eriAt,  wtaf,  in  '^'J^- 
and  in  ihepIupo^ecItenMat'^l 


""ae; 


It  wutjamcHm  moo 


le  pluperfect  te: 

n,  fvn,  euewM,  vafAt,  f—-     .,1 

•ource  of  variation  in  il*  *',  ' 

-jnjugailon*.    There  are, F" ^^  'i 

■al  model*  for  the  fomuuim'' "T, ' | 


..rlag.ilnn*,  orgenert 

erb*  •hich  folio*  ihe*e  model*  are  called  rtjulir. 
.eviate  from  iheae  model*  are  called  itrenlir.  Ccri' 
^-regol-— -   ----'•^•" 


e   indici 


■,  anitb*"-  . 


i  active  and  p 


lego,        lrg<*.        tcc«. 


To  the  taiea-endinjn  and  peraon-endingi  muat  be  added  the 
teiiee-endingi.  In  Kngluh  we  form  the  pa*t  tcnie,  fur  in- 
atanc«,of  ibe  verbf  io«t,  by  adding  to  laae  the  conumant  i,  1 
lieerf,  Something  like  thii  takea  place  in  Latin. 
a«u  ia  /  ie**,  amalaa*  a  I  ieaad  ;  the  ttm  peifurming 
the  part  which  the  if  prrfoim*  in  BDgliah.  Thi*  Htm,  m  me 
active  voice,  ia  made  paaaive  by  being  changed  into  tar,  r 
taking  the  place  of  ai.  Putting  ihaaa  Uuea  endinga  together 
wa  b*ve  no  esinpla  of 

Toici-aiDiNos.  PiasoK-KXtitiioa,  ans  TeHaa-iHntiioi  or 

llCnVE,   1((tAiiai,  Itgitia),    If irtel.     J'trtamui.  Wtttalit,    Ivfftiwt 
i>Kivi,It(*bir,  Irgctarii,  ifgttoAir,  kptoaar,  lagitmlat,  lmtae«ir 

id  by  the  mood-eaJiap.    The 


vary,  a*  already  (pp.  M  and  U)  ahowQ.  We  aball  IMM'-' ; 

a  ubte,  in  which  ail  iheae  varietie*  an  pt«eBt(d.  u-''-' 

gat  the  full  fcnna,  you  muat  prefix  for  the  finicoejup'- 

ma ;  doe,  or  dott,  for  the  aecond  ;  Ug  fat  llit  ii^-_^ 

lor  the  fourth.    Jm  ia  the  item  to  be  ptcftui  ^  ^/^ 

.  tenae  ;  «wm,  in  the  imperfect  and  fuluie,  ui"'- 

petfect)  aa  appear*  in  thia  view  of  tlw 

SriHa  or  tub  Cnm  Fasn  or  en  r«na  C**""^ 

W-    rt^      IMF.  iWD  rvT.    iHran.        PW-     *Z 


KEY  TO  «X«Raifl£»  IN  14?W  WIBS0N8. 
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A   KBY  TO    THB   BXBRCIgBS    IN    THE   LATIN 

LEBBGNS. 

Bj  John  U.  Bvarp,  D.P. 

LESSONS     H.    TO    VII. 
Page  71,  eal.  2---LATiii<BNOLi6a. 

Good  m^n  \oto  good  bov» ;  good  b^ys  are  loved  lyy  good  men  ;  a 
good  boy  loTe«  schoot ;  the  good  matten  of  good  boys  are  loved  ; 
hast  thoo  a  good  master  ?  (he  war  is  deadly ;  I  have  a  good  female 
friend  ;  the  bop  are  in  school ;  are  not  the  boys  in  school  ?  many 
fortignert  sail  into  Britain ;  the  boar  of  n^y  friend  is  great ;  there 
is  play  on  the  river's  bank ;  scholars  love  (like)  letters ;  there  are 
fro  js  OQ  the  banks ;  the  goat  is  great ;  there  are  deadly  wart  in  the 
ikUnd- 

page  71,  cq).  2— EN01.1SH-I4ATIV. 

Bonos  diadpulpi  amo;  ^oni  disoipuU  a  bonia  ?irii  amantori 
aiQM  ne  aviouin  ?  apfr  ^%  mh\i  tibi  est  oaper;  oapri  sunt  in 
ripl;  est  in  insula  nagnum  et  funestum  belluin ;  \u  Briianoii  sunt 
affri  multi ;  fnueati  saepe  sunt  apri  -,  0  virl,  am^tis  ne  pweroe  ? 
anici  mei  peregrioos  non  amant  (  ludum  »ipaat  pueri ;  amant  ne 
putri  ludmn  ?  eat  ne  tibi  arnica?  in^gnua  aper  non  est  mibi; 
asiieafl  epiatoU  eii  in  horto. 

Pa^  T2,  col.  1— Latik-Bnolish. 

The  horae  weighs ;  the  horse's  mane  ii  beautiful ;  the  flies  are 
troublesome;  are  the  flies  troublesome?  good  scholars  are  not 
troublesome  ;  long  wars  are  troublesome ;  horses  run  quickly  ;  a 
man  guides  the  horse  ;  a  horse  is  guided  bv  a  man ;  I  am  delighted 
by  a  beautiful  horse  ;  the  fields  are  fruitful ;  the  herbs  of  the  fields 
are  various  ;  the  husbandman  commits  to  the  fields  grains  of  corn ; 
the  hanbandroan  tills  the  fields ;  how  beautifully  the  fields  flourish 
{virent) ;  various  herbs  flourish  in  the  fields. 

Paga  72,  ooL  1— Bnouiih-Latin. 
Fecundus  est  ager ;  sunt  ne  agri  fecundi  ?  bella  fecunda  non 
rant ;  agri  ooluntnr ;  decs  colis ;  dii  coluntur  a  Tullio ;  equus  et 
eqaa  a  viro  reguntur ;  celeriier  curruat  apri ;  eurrunt  ne  oapri 
eeleriter?  in  jpulchro  horto  sunt  muscae;  equum  agro  committii ; 
boni  dlseiouh  coluntur;  0  mi  fill!  dila  et  deabus  committuatur 
tempja;  OAntoni!  dii  deaeque  In  templis  coluntur  ;  OboneDeusl 
in  fieundle  agris  coleris;  boni  vlri  a  filiis  et  fiUdbus  cpluntur. 

LB880N  V. 
Page  92,  col.  I— XiATiN-BNGUaH. 

I  h»ve  great  grief;  hast  thou  not  great  grief?  mothers  have 
grrat  srie» ;  tbe  colour  of  the  cu»hion  is  beautiful ;  is  tbe  colour 
•f  the  cu>hton  beautiful?  he  has  (i^  under)  a  deadly  error;  why 
kas  father  (Is  under)  deadly  errors  ?  I  have  a  brutber ;  brothers 
hate  great  griefs  ;  lightning  frightens  animals ;  does  not  lightning 
frighten  mothers  ?  lightniog  frightens  sparrows. 

F^ge  92,  col.  I--Bjr«l.»|i-l4ATWi 
Bst  mihi  aalaar  (/  kerne  m  tpn/tt) ;  aat  ne  tibi  aaeer  )  illia  sunt 
anoeiea;  est  ne  tibi  agger?  fulguris  odor  in  pulvinari  est;  veoti- 
galta  noa  diligo;  moleati  aunt  rumorts;  pulvioar  (jM^Aiii  or 
CMsAiofi)  est  ne  ilUs  ?  ncn  e«t  iliis  anscr ;  tibi  sunt  pater,  Xrater  et 
mater ;  tlUf  aunt  dolorei,  or  dolorea  aunt  iiUs ;  tibi  eat  magnum 

pujTinar. 

Pags  92f  eoL  2*-I«ATix*£ifOLX8B. 

I  fear  ^araoal;  tbe  boy  strikes  the  peaeocka;  the  regieni  we 
beautiful;  thou  hast  aa  opportuniy;  we  move  the  ashes;  tbe 
hinge  ia  naoved ;  the  beoomingnesa  of  order  delights  mothers ; 
there  t»a  great  dust  of  the  ashes ;  peaeooks  are  on  the  shore  ;  we 
have  not  songs;  there  is  a  wound  iu  (his)  breast ;  the  light  of  the 
region  ia  great;  ha  has  a  great  name ;  pledges  are  not  praised* 

Page  02,  col.  Sk-ENOLisH-LATiN . 

Times  ne  carbonem  ?  cur  puerum  feric  mater  ?  dccus  non  {not) 
est  iliis ;  vuloua  est  lib!;  tuis  patribus  sunt  vulnera;  vulnera  terrent 
metres;  in  resione  florent  poemata;  tibi  est  nomen  magnum; 
mihi  noa  est  pignus ;  iliis  est  occasio ;  viro  magna  est  occasio. 

Page  93— Latim-£nou4H. 

ArtiflaOTS  ougbt  to  teach  boys;  the  king  moves  (his)  thumb; 
kiog4  guard  the  laws ;  lawa  are  guarded  by  kings ;  the  son  biies 
(kta)  lAumh ;  the  horsraien  era  harassed  (grieved) ;  arti^u  adorn 
cities;  the  wages  of  artiflcers  support  (their)  sons  and  daughters; 
the  haetkelor  sleeps;  the  people  are  di^fended;  the  race  of  tbe 
artificer  ia  praised ;  hast  thou  eorn*land  ?  the  neck  of  the  soldier  is 
li^ttred  \  the  i^«  d  th«  ^1^^)^  is  great. 

Page  93— English-Latin. 

Arttfioas  defendo ;  artifices  a  me  defenduntur ;  est  ne  illi  merces  ? 
k  cat  Utii  te  4ajpticc  pungcr;  artifices  pingunt  pccora^ 
Mttt  l^um  Icgaa ;  lagM  ^uitls  oaditur;  cor  Tituperatux 


cuelebs  ?  caelebes  vituperat  plebs ;  sunt  militibus  mercedes ;  multa 
docet  aetaa. 

LESSON  VI. 

Page  102,  ool.  1— Latin  En qlisk. 

B'trdii  deceive  bachelors ;  mothers  are  slain  by  fevers;  I  greatW 
like  the  sea;  the  sea  is  liked  by  sailors;  husbandmen  cmtivata 
coin-fields;  titere  are  sailors  in  the  ships;  there  is  fire  in  tha 
globe;  the  brothers  are  in  the  fires  (flames)  ;  the  goddesses  have 
altars;  have  not  the  gods  altars?  the  husbandmen  defend  tha 
sheepfulds  with  a  hatchet. 

Page  IQfl,  ool.  2— BiiOLU9-LAT|if. 

Corporibus  naves  defendant  nautae ;  in  rupibus  sunt  aves ;  a 
nauiis  rupes  ne  amaniur  ?  nocet  plebi  oaedes ;  a^es  feriunt  nubes ; 
secures  qefendunt  paves  ;  civium  aves  oooeniur^  principle  sedilc 
laudatur ;   viucimus  principum  comltes. 

Page  104,  ooL  1— Latin-Bnoluh. 

A  soldier  ought  to  flght  with  a  brave  mind ;  men  have  mortal 
bodies,  immorial  minds ;  have  not  men  mortal  bodies  if  I  am  de- 
lighttd  with  the  sweet  voice  of  birds;  art  thou  delighted  with  tha 
sweet  voice  of  birds  ?  boys  should  apply  to  learning  with  an  eager 
mind  ;  why,  0  boys,  do  you  not  apply  to  knotvUdge  with  an  earnest 
mind?  the  praise  pf  scholars  consists  in  good  characters  and 
severe  industry;  with  earnest  industry  my  father  applies  to  litera- 
ture ;  piety  is  the  basis  of  all  the  virtues;  thy  virtues,  0  mother, 
delight  me ;  brave  men  are  not  overcume  by  severe  pains ;  we  do 
not  yield  to  daring  enemies ;  every  voice  (sound)  is  well  heard  by 
thy  mother ;  thy  voices  (words),  O  sister,  are  sweet  to  me. 

Page  104,  col.  1— Bnolmh-Latiit. 

Fortes  viri  hostibus  non  cedunt;  audax  apmen  non  facile  vindtur ; 
alacri  animo  in  Utteras  incumbii  mens  filius ;  sorores  tuaa  amaut 
ne  Utteras  ?  avium  vocibus  delectantur ;  aves  hostium  suaves 
babentvuces;  bene  in  iitteras  incumbunt  discipu':  mei;  a  Julio 
Caesare  vincitur  audax  ygmen ;  homiaum  corpora  mortalia  sunt, 
immortales  animi ;  matrispletas  fltium  delectat;  filia  patris  vir- 
tute  delectatur;  indi^strij  et  bonis  muribus  puerorum  constat 
virtus;  matiis  epistola  ab  omnibus  auditur. 

LBS80N  Vn. 

Page  tl6,  eoL  fi— Latot-Bnolish. 

Play  is  pleasant  to  boys  ;  there  are  various  kinds  of  play  ;  bojrs 
willingly  m4ulKC  in  play ;  is  not  play  pleasant  to  boys  ?  play  ia 
pleasaut  to  me  ;  play  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to  (hee;  grave  men 
avoid  boyish  plays  (games) ;  O  pUy,  huw  bweetly  thou  delightest 
buys'  minUs!  kings  <4re  n«'tdetigitttd  with  boyish  play  ;  the  Keut»es 
are  keen;  I  have  keen  senses;  great  is  the  power  of  the  senses ; 
is  the  power  of  the  senses  great?  a  brave  man  does  not  yield  to 
feelings  of  pain;  beaais  have  keen  senses;  O  ye  sensts,  how 
great  pleasure  yoa  piocure  for  (occasion)  men!  the  animals  arc 
endowed  with  senses. 

Paga  \\5t  col.  2— Enoush-Latin. 

Sensus  doloris  est  amarus  ;  eatne  amarua  tibi  doloris  scnsua? 
omnibus  hominibus  et  omuibus  animulibus  sensus  doloris  est 
amarus  ;  magna  est  luci^is  via;  sapiens  vi  sensuum  non  vincitur  ; 
fortis  luotui  non  cedii;  fortes  ne  vi  sensuum  cedunt?  0  luc- 
tus,  quam  vincis  homtnum  animoa!  pueri  libeuier  indulgent 
lustti;  multa  genara  sunt  lus^;  lusus  omnia  generis  grati  sunt 
pueria  et  pueliis;  viros  non  delectunt  pueiiles  luvua;  viri  pueriU 
lusu  non  delectantur  i  indulgent  voluptaa  pueri  et^omiues;  quam 
magnopere  evitaiur  luctua  a  liberis;  aiTcubus  et  sagiiils  delectant 
pueri ;  aoubus  deleotant  puellae. 

Page  116,  col.  1— Latin-Bnousb. 

The  terrible  thunder  greatly  mows  tl^c  minds  of  men  \  is  not  tht 
sound  of  thunder  terrible  ?  the  roaring  of  ihuuder  is  frightful ; 
th tinder  is  frightful ;  lightning  precedes  thunder ;  many  man  fear 
thunder;  thunder  is  feared  by  many  men ;  0  thunder,  huw  friahiM 
is  thy  roaiing  1  the  house  resounds  with  the  thunders  men's  knees 
are  strong ;  the  vigour  of  the  knees  indicates  the  atreogth  of  tiic 
body ;  the  kneea  have  great  strength ;  swpplianta  fall  un  (their) 
knees;  O  knees,  how  much  you  tremble!  in  the  knees  there  ia 
great  atrength. 

Page  116,  eol.  I—Bnolibb- Latin. 

Homints  genu  valldum  est;  validis  g^nibus  est  vigor;  sunt  nc 
validu  genua  iua  ?  si  I  vae  resonant  horribili  aonu  tontufta;  sonu4 
tonitifia  animalia  permovet;  tonitrua  valiais  bestiiB  cuimesciiuri 
sunt  mihi  dcbilia  genua ;  ^i^nt  ne  patn  tuc  debilia  genua  ?  Von ; 
valida  gcau«  sunt  patr^  meo ;  paraMTcmr  multo  fulimna  \  Iranutvi 
tomtrftsauppliccspannoveat)  aupplss  pnlchram  doasum  S&dicat* 
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THE  POPtJLAB  EDUOATOR* 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  B.  (B«lDut),  and  Bobebio:  The  Gcniiin  ipproaohes  the  Dnteh 
■0  moeh  u  tobe  eelled  .flilS^  Dtdek  in  our  leagne^  and  DetOadk  in  the 
German  Uaelf.— &  Jl,  B.  (Batenileld)  withes  to  lift  w  before  we  Ikll. 
He   might  give  ns   eredit  for  undersUndiog   proportion. — Homiai 
Asrmz :  Dr.  Cornwall  ieright.  If  **  John  ie  the  beatof  JUt  brothcn,'* 
then  Borelj  John  if  a  brother,  and  hit  own  brother  tool    Stiek  to  Dr. 
Bcard'i  lemopi  i  yon  will  get  all  jron  want,  and  more  too. — Uk  Jsune 
EcoMAis  (Donfennline),  thoold  tend  to  Mr.  Casaell  for  a  oopf  of  the 
**  French  Z^eiMini'*  reprinted  from  the  ■*  Working  Man's  Friend."  Enclose 
aeren  penny  stamps,  and  70a  will  hare  it  by  retora  of  post. — Johv 
HcinzR  (Liverpool) :  His  answer  to  qocfy  S,  No.  14,  is  not  coneot — 
The  solution  of  T.  W.,  K.  F.  D.  is  right,  bat  rather  long.— C.  S.  R. 
(Belfast) :  ▲  "  New  History  of  England"  has  been  rery  recently  published 
atta  eh«ap  rate  by  Mr.  CmmSi. — Bonnrr  Gzhboh  (Manchester) :  *  aueh 
aone*  is  themost  oorraet  phrase;  beoanse  one  is  pronounced  as  if  it  qpelt 
tpMi,  and  therefore  it  vkPuOif  begins  with  a  consonant.    The  moet  use- 
lU  edition  of  Addison's  works  is  that  contained  in  the  serice  called  the 
'*  British  Bssayiets,"  of  which  there  are  Tarions  editions,  some  very 
cheap— W.  J.  Bditoks :  The  words  printed  in  UaHea  in  the  Bible  are 
called  tuppkmentt  or  ttgtplemenkuTf  teordt,  because  they  are  considered 
necessary  to  oomplefe  the  sense  in  translating  from  the  original  tongue. 
Many  of  these  words  ouffkt  not  to  have  been  so  printed.    Not  a  few 
injure  the  sense,  and  some  are  quite  enoneous.    We  rery  much  want  a 
neuf  trandaUon  in  this  country.    If  this  were  done  at  the  Goremment 
expense,  and  honestly  done  by  a  iUr  mixture  of  pious,  and  good,  and 
able  men  of  dlffbrent  orthodox  penuasions,  it  would  be  the  glory  of 
Vletorin's  reign,  the  security  of  her  throne,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
worid. 

Amious  VEBiTATia  (Manchester):  The  reason  of  taking  two> thirds 
perpendicular  rests  on  the  geometrical  theorem  that  in  an  equilateral 
triangle,  the  radlas  of  the  olroumsofibing  drole  is  at  this  distance  from 
the  vertex  of  each  triangle.    The  general  expreesion  Ibr  this  radios 

being  U « iato4-^«<r  o)(s.6)(t-c) ;  when  the  triangle  is  equQateral.  it 
baoomet  U^th^yZ,  whlsh  ia  two-thirds  of  the  perpendicular  of  such  a 
triangle,  a  being  the  length  of  its  side. — ^Bicrabo  PaiLLPOTr  (Bristol) : 
To  Answer  all  letters  containing  exercises  is  impoesible.  A  Key  to  the 
French  and  Oennan  exeroisea,  similar  to  the  Key  now  given  to  the  Latin 
exercises,  will  lbUow.«- J.  F.  WiLaoH  (Halifkx) :  His  problem  is  good ; 
it  will  bo  gircB  In  due  time.— A.  Aoajci  (Leicasterthire) :  His  solution 
of  tlie*diftrant  ways  of  the  Pythagorean  theorem  is  the  simplest  we 
hare  aeen.  It  will  be  gifco  in  the  P.  E.^-Lnfooui  t  Bookkeeping  by 
Double  Entry  is  preparing.— Soiumta  (Norwich) ;  7)f  inches  is  the 
ttaet  Imglh  of  the  tmveifing  €hatn,  being  the  same  as  7  93  inches;  and 
it  diArs  by  A  of  an  Inch  from  8  inches,  this  quantity  being  nearly-^ 
if  an  inch.— W.  D.  Crocxxb  (DoTcr) :  To  find  the  area  of  a  drole, 
§guarethtdUmtitr,  and  multiply  the  square  by  the  dedraal  .7604;  the 
product  will  be  the  area  very  nearkf-  J.  J.  (Wood-street) :  Dor  should 
be  on  note  c.  In  the  Ist  leison.^A  Stubbnt  and  Sttbscktbbr  from  the 
beginning,  Is  informed  that  all  the  Phyiical  Sdenoes,  both  theoretical 
and  practical  shall  haTS  their  turn. — T.  D.  8.  (Doncaster) :  Learn 
English  before  Latin,  or  both  together  if  you  hare  time;  but  Geometry 
would  be  a  more  useftil  interchange  of  study. — James  Heaton  (Stock- 
port) will  And  all  his  dlfllcnlties  rsmoved  by  studying  Dr.  Beud's 
lessons  carcfally.F— Lazarvb  should  perserere ;  his  age  is  no  hindrance, 
but  tbe  rererse.  By  all  means  get  Cassell's  Euclid,  and  study  the 
Arithmetic  and  Oeometry  in  the  Popvlar  Educator. — T.  W. 
KowBOTHAM  (Sutton  in  Ashfield)  should  let  systems  of  artifldal 
memory  alone,  and  study  the  French  and  Latin  as  laid  down  in  the 
Lessons  contahied  In  our  pages. 

A  **  Schoolgirl'*  asks,  **  If  the  earth  was  ever  in  a  fluid  or  melted 
sti  te,  how  could  the  crust  have  cooled  suffldently  for  man  to  inhabit  it 
on  the  sixth  day  from  the  oeation  ^"—Geological  divines  ai^e  that 
thj  phraae  *'  in  the  beginning,"  does  not  mean  **  tbe  beghming"  of  the 
six  days ;  or  indeed  **  the  beginning"  of  the  present  form  of  the  earth. 
After  "  the  beginning"  of  time,  the  earth  continued  for  some  duration 
**  without  form  and  Toid,"  that  is  desolate  and  uninhabited  by  man. 
How  long  wasit  in  this  state  before  thebreath  of  the  Onmipotent  moved  on 
th  I faoe  of  the  waters  ?  It  may  be  hundreds  of  ages,  or  miiHflnf  of  years. 
It  was  at "  the  beginning"  of  this  time  that  the  crust  of  theearth  was  cool- 
inix,  and  not  at "  the  beghmlng"  of  Abp.  Usher's  chronology.  We  recom- 


mend a  "  Schoolgirl"  to  read  the  following  works  by  geological  ladles. 
Maria  Hackis  **  Qeotogical  Sketches  and  GUmpses."  Miss  Zornlin's  *«Con- 
versations  on  Geology,*  and  above  all,  Mrs.  Somerville's  *'  Physical 
Geography  ** 

T.  W.  Grkaibxad  (London):  *'  There  loasonly  2  doaen"  is  incor- 
yaet ;  it  should  be  '*  there  were,"  fto.  It  is  the  same  with  **  1 4  dosen."— 
W.  P.  ( Watton) :  The  accent  ia  on  the  o  in  vooatwe. — Cn  Boclamoer 
(iovth  Shields) :  The  grammar  he  speaks  of  may  be  used  till  the 
kMOM  appear  in  the  P.  £.*-Hamlxt:  His  system  of  short-hand  may 
to  food  I  but  ha  abould  atndy  Dr.  Beard's  Lessons  in  English  first — Ax 
ilsentitled  to  our  thankalbr  his  good  opinion  of  us ;  but,  if 
whalto  aMomca  to  ba^  ha  woild  hare  beea  more  modest  in  his 


hints.  Mb  does  not  write  wttli  a  sOpsp  jmm.— W.  F.  F.  (London) :  Tko 
sun  is  mora  than  a  adZKon  timea  laiger  than  the  eaith,  bacanaa  ita 
diameter  is  more  than  a  tandireef  times  greater ;  and  that  the  balks  €i 
globes  are  to  one  another  as  the  oite  qT  Aeir'  dtaisCsrt.— L.  A.  H. 
(Frome)  must,  in  order  to  beoooM  a  phyaldan,  ooma  to  London,  get  ^ 
prentioed,  study  hard,  and  walk  the  hospitals.— Sxvzir  &LVDEMr»  (Lon- 
don) are  respeotfhlly  invited  to  read  the  bhgrqft^  of  Foguson,  and  the 
Mrtofy  of  the  oldest  matter  we  know  ot  the  maih'i  encsf.— W.  H. 
Stars  (Liverpool)  should  stndy  English  ibat,  and  read  Dr.  Watta  on 
the  **  Improvement  of  the  Mhid."— J.  W.  Redman  (Liverpool) :  Ro- 
edved. — Z.  (Bxistol):  One  hindrance  to  bla  progress  is  mlxinff  np 
Dnwing  and  Phonetic  Shorthand  with  Graaunar,  Writing,  and  Arith- 
metic. Stick  to  Dr.  Beard's  Lessons  in  English.  The  rhymes  oontain 
aome  good  thoughts. 

Sacrjb  IdTMRM  (Bamsbnry) :  Our  Band  of  Hope  must  inainaas  to 
an  enormons  degree  before  Sacred  Lessons  are  attempted^— Ioca 
fGlasgow) :  If  yon  ean  "  tnni  a  aqnare  into  a  oirola  whoae  snpexflcica 
will  be  xxAOTLT  equal  (in  a  fbw  minntea)  H  viee  versd;**  yon  ha^a 
accomplished  the  grsatcat  problem  in  Mathematics  1  Tour 
the  problem  of  squaring  the  drde.  We  never  heard  of  any 
being  oAred  for  its  disravery  or  solntkn."  We  rather  think  thia  la  • 
vulgar  envr.  But  the  Boyal  Society  of  London  is  the  best  party  to 
whom  yon  could  apply  with  diagrama  and  proof.  If  you  have  not  dia- 
oovered  awuire't  fieit,  yon  will  be  sure  to  get  their  goU  meM.  Beftoeo 
sending  to  the  Sodety,  periiaps  you  would  favour  na  with  an  exampio  or 
two,  by  way  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  your  discovery.  Thus,  a  sq^nre 
is  886|  feet  in  the  length  of  its  dde,  what  is  the  diameter  of  the  equal 
drde  ?  And  a  drde  is  1128)  feet  in  diameter,  what  is  the  side  of  tbe 
equal  square  ? — Am  Irqudubr  should  apply  to  Highbury  OoUege  if  be 
be  a  Churchman,  and  to  Homerton  (College  if  he  be  a  Dissenter. — J.  S. 
(\^shaw)  :  His  answer  to  query  8,  p.  SIS,  is  wrong  in  principle :  nnd 
his  writing  might  be  greatly  improved. 

Errata  in  oomr  Gonxs. 
page  201,  eoL  1,  last  line,>br  I  see  tbsm  read  I  love  them. 
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LXTERABY  NOTICES. 


HZSIORT    07    THE    PAXRTERS  07  ALL    RATIORt.— Tlw  fllBt  pOCt  Of 

this  magnificent  work,  in  imperial  quarto^  oontalning  a  portrait  of 
MuriUo,  and  dght  spedmens  of  his  choioest  works,  indading  the  *'  Oon- 
ceptlou  of  the  Virgin,"  lately  In  the  collection  of  Mardial  Soult*  and 
recently  purchased  by  the  French  Government  Ibr  the  Gallery  of  tiw 
Louvre,  for  the  sum  of  £38,440,  is  now  ready.  The  sneosaslvn  parts 
will  appear  on  the  first  of  every  month,  at  2s.  each,  and  will  be  auppUad 
through  every  bookseller  in  town  or  country. 

Gambll's  Shzllxro  Edition  07  Euclid.— Tbr  EmoBifTa  o7 
Gbometrt,  containing  the  First  Six,  and  the  Eleventh  and  Twellth 
Books  of  Eudid.  ftom  the  text  of  Robert  Simeon,  M  J).,  Enaoritus 
Professor  of  Mathematics  In  the  University  of  Glasgow;  with  Co^ootions, 
Annotations,  and  Exerdses,  by  Robert  Wallace,  A.1L,  of  the  same 
university,  and  (^dlegiate  Tutor  of  the  University  of  London,  will  be 
ready  with  the  magaainei  tir  Aoguit,  price  la.  in  stiff  oovws,  orliLdd. 
neat  cloth. 

ScKPTCTRX  LiRRART  FOR  TiiB  Towo,  lu  Shilling  Tolumea. — The 
first  two  volumes  of  this  instnietive  series  of  works,  **  The  Lzns  at 
Joseph,"  illustrated  with  sixteen  choice  engravings  and  maps,  and 
**  The  Tabernacle,  its  Priests,  and  SBRYiCBa,"  with  twelve  engrav* 
Ings,  are  now  ready.    The  "  Lms  of  MoiEa  '*  ia  tn  the  prsea. 

Tbx  Ixxurrated  EzBiBiTon  ARD  Maqazirb  of  Art. — The 
First  Volume  of  this  splendidly  embellished  work,  handsomdy  bound, 
price  6s.  6d.,  or  extra  doUi  gilt  edges,  7s.  8d.,  is  now  ready,  and  con- 
tains upwards  of  Two  Hundred  prindpal  Engravings  and  an  equal 
number  of  minor  Engravings,  Diagrams,  Asc. 

HnroRT  or  Hcnoart,  with  tfwards  of  EniHTr  XLLUtmATiom. 
—The  First  Volume  of  the  New  Series  of  the  Worrino  Man'» 
Friend,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  8s.  6d.,  contains  the  completesa 
History  of  Bungary  ever  published ;  alkO,  a  History  of  China  and  the 
Chinese,  with  Forty-tix  lllnstretions  of  the  Mannas,  Customs,  Public 
Buildings,  Domestic  Scenes,  &c.,  of  this  most  remarkable  people ;  to- 
gether with  numerous  instmctiTe  Tales  and  Narratives ;  ^graphlce, 
with  Portraits ;  Sdentiflo  and  Miscellaneous  Artides,  aw. 

Cassell's  EmcRANT's  Handbook,  a  Guide  to  the  VaitD^  Flalda 
of  Emigration  in  all  Parts  of  the  Globe,  Second  Edition,  with  nonaldet^ 
able  Additions,  and  a  Map  of  Australia,  with  the  Gold  Begicna  olcnxlj 
marked,  Is  now  ready,  price  9d. 

The  Pathway,  a  Monthly  Religions  Magaalne,  is  publidied  on  tlia 
1st  of  every  month,  price  twopence    tt  pagea  endoaed  in  n 
wrapper.    Vols.  I.  and  11.,  neatly  bound  In  oloth  MdlattMnd, 
2t.  8d.  eadi,  are  now  ready. 


Printed  and  Fublisbsd  by  John  OAsaiix.  ML  g 

Lendon^-JulyNi  IM. 
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LESSONS    IN    ARCHITECTURE.  — No.   I. 


A&OHmoTU&B  ii  the  art  of  planning,  oonatnieting,  and  adorn- 
ing public  or  private  buildings  according  to  their  intended 
use.    The  word  architecture  ia  derived  from  the  Greek  «px«'» 
areko,  J  command,  and  invntt,  Uettm,  a  workmm.    This  etymo- 
logy idmrumHom)  indicates  the  operatives  engaged  in  the  building 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  leader  or  chief,  the  man  of  science  and 
practical  akill,  putting  in  action  all  his  resources  in  order  to 
execute  his  plan  on  the  other.     Such  a  division  as  this  was,  no 
doubt,  established  from  the  beginning  of  the  art.    According, 
therefore,  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  etymology,  mankind 
must  have,  at  the  origin  of  architecture,  poasessed  a  degree  of 
civilisation  aufiftcient  for  the  organisation  of  different  kinds 
of  industrial  operations,  and  acquired  a  degree  of  skill  in 
the  art,  which  enabled  some  men  by  their  experience  to  be 
the  leaders  or  directors  of  others.     In  this  way,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  art  iUelf,  or  rather  the  symmetry,  the  harmony 
of  proportions,  and  good  taste  in  structures,  at  first  began  to 
be  developed.     Before  arriving  at  this  point  mankind  must 
have  overleapt  ages.      One  of  the  first  wants  of  society  was  a 
covering  or  shelter  from    the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
whether  of  heat  or  of  cold.    Simple  was  the  art  employed  in 
constructions  of  this  kind.    Grottoes  or  caves  hollowed  square 
to  make  them  more  habitable,  and  cottages  constructed  of 
branches  of  trees  and  blocks  of  stone — such  were  the  primitive 
constructions  in  wood  and  atone  which  formed  the  rudimenta 
of  architecture.    Ptom  the  simplicity  of  early  structures  men 
passed  to  the  study  of  proportions ;  Uiey  then  dared  to  attempt 
the  grand ;  and,  at  last,  reached  the  sublime.    The  origin  of 
architecture  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  particular  country. 
Every  nation  produced  its  own  art,  or  style,  by  employing  the 
various  materials  within  its  reach,  and  by  giving  to  them  such 
forms  as  their  wants  required.    Proceeding  at  first  from  the 
high  table-lands  of  Asia,  in  order  to  people  the  earth,  the  early 
fathers  of  our  race  could  have  but  little  idea  of  architecture, 
or  of  a  well-established  system  of  construction.    As  wandering 
and  pasted  tribes,  they  lived  in  tents  or  wretched  cottages, 
which  haa  no  pretensions  to  architecture.     It  was  not  until 
they  became  more  settled  that  they  sought  the  means  of  ren- 
dering their  buiildings^more  durable,  by  employing  in  their 
construction,  wood  or  stone,  and  bricks  baked  in  the  sun. 
Prom  the  differences  in  the  materials,  and  from  the  variety  of 
tastes  and  feelings,  arise  the  varied  appearances  which  the 
monuments  of  different  nations  present,  and  which  constitute 
their  peculiar  style  of  architecture.    Thus  the  Egyptian,  bom 
in  the  hot  climate  of  Africa,  in  a  country  destitute  of  wood  fit 
for  building,  and  near  the  mountains  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
containing  large  blocks  of  freestone  and  granite,  created  for 
himself  a  vigorous  style  of  buildings,  which  completely  shel- 
tered him  from  the  bximing  rays  of  the  sun.    These  buildings 
were  formed  of  colosssl  masses,  which  were  easily  transported 
along  the  waters  of  that  famous  river.    The  Greek,  inhabiting 
a  mUder  climate,  surrounded  by  forests  and  quarries,  gave  a 
lighter  form  to  his  edifices ;  and  employed  wood  in  their  con- 
struction, which  harmonised  well  with  the  marble — a  material 
of  which  the  fineness  admitted  of  a  greater  delicacy  of  struc- 
ture and  arrangement.    The  Chinese,  surrounded  by  rivers 
bordered  with  bamboo,  had  only  a  meagre  and  tortuous  species 
of  architecture,  as  ephemeral  in  its  duration  as  it  was  fragile 
IB  its  origin  and  oonstruction.    The  very  different  character 
exhibited  in  local  architecture  enable  us  to  Judge  of  a  country 
by  its  monuments,  inasmuch  as  the  buildings  themselves  aie 
the  expreaaion  of  the  various  wants  of  the  people  who  eon- 
TOIi.  Z. 


structed  them.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  their  difiaml 
arrangements  and  structures  are  but  the  reflection  of  the  re- 
ligion or  the  manners  of  the  people.  The  general  atyle  of  the 
monuments  of  a  country  is  a  durable  image  of  the  different 
phases  of  its  civilisation.  In  these,  we  see  it  in  its  primitive, 
refined,  or  degraded  atate,  as  civilisation  arose,  approached  19 
perfection,  or  decayed. 

Nations  naturally  establiahed  great  di virions  in  their  architeo* 
ture.  They  first  built  their  private  dwellings ;  then  their  public 
buildings :  and  these,  intheirnumerous  subdivisions,  constituted 
dml  architecture.     Religion  caused  them  to  build  templea  and 

other  edifices,  attaching  to  them  ideas  of  duty  and  moral 
obligation :  thus  arose  »aer§d  architecture.  The  fortification  of 
their  frontiers,  tiieir  towns,  and  their  conquered  countries, 
gave  birth  to  mHitmy  architecture.  In  this  hasty  sketch,  we 
see  how  extensive  is  the  series  of  buildings  which  cover  the 
face  of  the  globe,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  first  ages  of  its  his- 
tory, and  ouiers  of  which  are  being  rediscovered  in  our  own  day. 
The  Btudy  of  theae  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  historian, 
the  philosopher,  the  archaologist,  and  the  artist,  #ho,  each 
with  his  own  particular  view,  knowa  how  to  find  a  great 
lesson  in  these  silent  witnesses  of  past  civilisation,  as  well  as 
in  those  existing  in  full  visour  around  us. 

Architecture  is  foundea  upon  three  great  principles  whieh 
ought  to  be  immutable :  1,  the  uttfiU,  without  which  states  and 
private  individuals  would  be  led  into  superfiuous  and  ruinoua 
expenses ;  2,  the  irm,  because  it  ought  to  express  in  all  its 
varied  forma  the  great  principlea  of  construction  upon  which 
it  rests;  S,  the  bmutifiil,  whicn  is  the  end  of  all  the  arte  de- 
pending upon  design,  and  no  less  of  architecture  the  moat  usefuL 
On  these  nrinciples,  everv  style  of  architecture  has  the  same 
value ;  and  an  artut  should  not  curb  his  genius  by  confining 
himself  to  the  study  of  one  particular  style.  It  is  only  the 
man  of  talent,  to  whom  the  construction  of  an  edifice  is  en- 
trusted, who  can  combine  the  different  arrangements  and  fonns, 
harmonise  the  various  parte,  and  particularly  express  by 
plans,  skilfully  worked  out,  the  disposition  of  the  whole  or  oif 
every  part  of  the  building.  Upon  these  arrangements  and 
plans  rests  the  reputation  of  an  architect,  andacience  demands 
of  him  a  well-grounded  asauranee  of  Uie  good  constmetiaB 
and  durability  of  his  work. 

Architecture  is  not  an  imitative  art,  like  her  sister  arts, 
aculpture  and  painting.  We  see  nothing  in  nature  like  onr 
buildings  as  a  whole  ;  or  rather  nothing  which  could  serve  to 
guide  us  in  its  applications,  or  in  the  hitfmony  of  its  Unes.  In 
Uiis  art,  man  has  done  everything  himself.  He  hss  employed 
matter ;  he  has  invented  forms  and  proportions  to  produce  in 
the  minds  of  his  fellow-creatures  ideas  correlative  of  order, 
harmony,  grandeur,  richness,  and  durability.  He  has  been 
enabled,  by  the  force  of  art,  to  give,  aa  it  were,  thought  to 
matter,  without  being  indebted  for  his  ideas  to  any  of  the  ex- 
ternal forms  of  nature.  Like  the  poet  and  the  musician,  the 
architect  can  transport  the  spectator  into  an  ideal  world,  by 
creating  formsand  effects  formerly  unknown ;  but,  very  different 
from  them  in  results,  he  renders  his  creations  palpable,  and 
gives  them  durability.  Moreover,  the  wefitl,  the  tm§,  and 
ihe  betmtiful,  must  be  ever  present  to  his  view ;  and,  however 
fruitful  his  imagination  may  be,  he  cannot  emancipate  it 
from  science,  the  eternal  basis  of  all  the  productions  of  his 
art. 

The  ardutect  is  not,  therefore,  as  the  vulgar  think—  and,  mote 
unhappily  atill,  as  ignorant  men  who  usurp  the  title  think — 
simp^  a  head  workman  or  common  decorator  of  miserable 
constructions,  a  species  of  animal  always  to  be  found.  He 
spends  his  youth  in  the  study  of  his  art,  and  of  the  splendid 
examples  left  on  the  face  of  the  old  world  by  ancient  civiK- 
aation.  In  conjunction  with  these  studies  he  makes  himself 
master  of  the  tgaet  smmmm,  in  order  that  he  may  execute  his  plana 
with  precision,  and  atudy  the  nature  of  their  construction.  He 
also  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  ph^tical  §ci9n€$B,  in 
order  that  he  may  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
materials  which  he  must  some  day  employ,  and  be  able  to  e«l« 
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mlmta  llidl  eflbets.  In  ihort,  he  d«TotM  himMlf  ^ 
■zparimce,  and  to  tha  wotking  put  of  uohitcctnrB,  m  ordn 
to  TfHidcT  hiraialf  ciqwbleof  exaMtdag  mbli*  W  ptivM*  bttlU- 
ika  hidualf  nspcaailile  im  tha  lUbilil;  of 
d  to  Um  athfi  by  f«wta  indwiiiiih  o>  bj 


inn,  ud 


hew  preliminwy  rcnurke,  wa  may  ahortlj  trace 
if  areutaoton  amonnt  dta  dUbrant  natiiiBi  of  m 


Tiloped,  in  order  to  aatiuf  the  ni 
nlion  (n  whicli  it  ariginBlcd. 

ArchUccttire,  like  aU  the  pwrfnrtiw  of  tha  hi. 

pwMtta  at  tot  anly  aiwple  radiaeaH,  qaita  in  aeaawlaaea  with 
primitiTe  maaaan.  mn  tha  aarUeal  agea  vo  And  three 
■Teat  dlTJaioM  «a>»bliiheH  unoaftt  all  naiiani  i  lat,  priTBta 
fcniLMiy;  lad,  religlMM  edifleaa ;  Ird,  military  coBaOaatiaaB. 
The  toteare  of  ■  paople,  aa  <*•  raMaihed  bafon,  wmU  ha 
K  MUlnMt  lodMdaal  dwallinga ;  but  briof  at  Siat  hwUMB 
■nd  tbe^taida,  they  woald  beDesMaadly  waadereta,  md  th««r 
dwallinga  voold  be  laaa  aauBoetad  J  tha  ahiia  of  aaimide, 
3»  eottagta— da'  <i  braachw  af  Vaae.  When  t^y  Avelt  «o 
ika  harden  o(  ii*«M  they  wo«ld  wa|l>y  leedai  Aaia  nri 
■gyfit  pneaet  m  with  auaiple*  of  ihia  Uod.  !>  aana  as- 
oapUotuI  eaaee  ihey  dw^  ua  earcna,  t*  ii  thallaw  anaara- 
tiaat.  He  oMtagea  were  naually  ciiaiJat  t  pilea  *i  etaoee  and 
•anh,  Mtaagait  in  a  ciiole,  eoaaLf  tad  their  fnaaieiica.  Thia 
"  '  M ;  that  of  tha  aqowev  nq^ii- 
raa  >ot  adopted  at  irac 
>r  ■ahaioae  pwijeaae  may 


in  Jadea,  and  in  Sgypt.    ' 


whiah  they  ooUeottd  usoa  hiah  plaeaa.    T^a*  tot  aitue, 

"  'SC^.^,        •    ~  ■• 

.if  , , 

la  ether  placee  they 


s  withaM  eaaent,  if  the  place*  ^ 


luralhey 

re  embnctcd  of  laif  Mid  earth,  whaiv  the  plain  cooatry  pn- 
•Btad  ■«  wUd  MatMiala.  Sneh  eceetioni  or  mousd*  are  found 
i*  Aaia  Hiaar  and  in  India  ;  at  Holiopalii,  cclebnlad  for  the 
wieeUp  id  the  xu,  and  the  great  liidaeeal  diTinity  of  the 
Syrian*.  Lucian  deacribe*  a  throne  oi  altar  to  tha  lun  com- 
pMad  of  ienr  great  atonea  arranf  ed  in  the  form  of  a  table.  At 
Ihtaala,  in  Syria,  than  ia  an  ediflce  of  Ibi*  kind  raited  in  an 
opea  endaeuic.  ud  b«ill  of  )I(jnu  in  a  eqaan  (Dnn.  Strabu 
lelatea,  that  ttaTalling  in  Ecypt,  be  aaw  hi*  road  ootcthI  villi 
tamplaa  dnoted  to  tlu  god  Mercury,  which  wue  compoeed  of 
two  unhewn  etooea,  which  auppoited  a  third.  Arumidimu, 
qwolad  by  Suabo,  maetigDi  that  in  A&ice,  near  Cu-thige,  ih* 
god  Melkart  (Mokich),  at  the  Fhcnucian  Uaculee,  the  wot- 
■^lipaf  which  WBi  biought  from  Tyre,  waa  worihipped  in  a 
aunilar  manner,  three  oi  (bur  iionee  being  pUpi.<l  one  apoo 
•noiher, 

Tliia  aimple  manner  of  building  eppUnl  to  ptiiuiiiie  ilLan, 
lad  to  the  laercd  endatWM  which  (unu^nded  iJudi,  alurr 
baring  bem  de*elof>cd,  aa  we  have  «tren,  iu  Am*  and  Africa, 
aslcnatd  into  Europe  tiatn  the  bord<.'n  uf  the  Black  Sea  and 
tha  Cancaine,  where  M.  Dubuia,  uf  NtufcLatel,  aaw  a  great 
numbei,  atea  to  ihe  Atlantic  Ocean  and  to  the  iionhein  ecai. 
Panaaniaa  dcaoribea  Mme  of  thoae  in  ArgoUa,  and  recant  tra- 
Tcllan  luTe  leen  other*  in  Qiesce.  It  i«  well  known  that 
toy  eaiat  nrrana*,  in  Bn^land,  in  Norway,  and  in  Sweden, 


1,  which  ibow 
le  analegici,  aa  their  aru  ate 

Siaaple  *a  thia  ayatem  of  buiUing  ii,  Cw  it  cannot  yet  be 
«aUed  archilreture,  we  reoogniae  the  parioda  of  it*  eoBuaaDce- 
■wnl,  ila  progreea,  and  ila  deielcfaaest.  Tbui  the  mot 
■Baiant  of  thaaa  adiftcca,  aueh  a*  were  erected  by  to  meet 
%Me«Bt  paoplei  wse  built  of  eaonwMa  itoac*  ta  the  ahape 
whiah  — law  gw  ton.    Mata»*«  thaytalectad  thaaa  which 


itad  to  equare  form,  if  they  did  net  nre  thn  ibibi 


"f  ■■«'  labour. 
aqaare  pillaii  i 


lotm,  a  titay  did  net  pre  tb 
Atewhi^t  in  Bnglaod  eituh 


are  gradually  and  daily  iljiiyiiaaliin  n; 
of  thoae  which  are  being  derelopecf  atDund  I 

haaloal  thetnoatcf  hnanc' 

itetaof  her  pmgTBee  in  the 

peeaiMa  a*  W  aramplii. 

adent  aaihara.     Oraaoe  and  Italy,  i 

■*'*"**■.    only  exhibit  axamplea  of  iIm  aame  kiz^'b  ^ 

nearly  deaetted.    Thenortbemeonntrieacf  Bvrepciloa^i^ 

1 •"-tcWliaatioo  wae  later  dien;i*ii 

ad  nnanaelad  eea 
IhonMnd  yaaea.  I 

Ithal 

_.  to  dia^peai,  b;  ill  e 

lopm^l  of  their  own.    Thii  procea*  ii  wifccil;  lar'-' 

that  which   took  place'  liat  in  Aala,  thm  in  One. : 

Africa,  and  in  Italy,  and  whkk  we  eee  takiag  pliK  i  ^ 

' — itrim,  where  eTcay  day  they  ne  daanai 

may  ba  «a*d  fix  toad*  n^  ym 


Thi*  aimple  atid  witnidTe  atyla  of  architeetnn  i^ 
B«*«  bean  OTtgisally  imiiaut,  iT : " 
not  atBattanaaaa  with  the  fn|iw: 
BJTilianitaa,  which  marehid  fam  tt' 

Hcaeeo  lattad.  aa  to  ocBaaipaitW' 
claaaiAcd,  and  hava  natBC*  line  u  oc 
daat.  liieee  namea  are  bcnovei  ti 
the  old  (Mtie  leagnc,  at  kaiuiti'- 
Drulda.  ThM,!^  latwBiaWfr 
aew,  o(  Hmt-Mn,  which  conMMioi'' 
atouM,  erect  and  ieolaied  (ttudiat  t^ 
like  obeliak*.  (Fig.  1.)  Sod.  I>«>- 
f  which  were  great  circl«.  (llip-'i- ' 
iplral,  formed  of  huge  ■inaaa  t)i(<iJ<* 
TBled.  3rd.  JMnnu,  conaiaiing  ol  lirffa  tahka  at  pliliW 
iione,  luppnTled  braeieral  huge  lertwal  atooca.  (Fif-t;  " 
Jtatcit  at  t'littnrtd  Alifft,  of  Dp-  f^,  j, 

placed  ia  rowa  hi 
upjing  a  «ry  co 
1,   like  thnee  of  the 
plain  of  Camat  in  the  depertmaat  f 
of  Morbilian.  o*  lhapiann<~    * 
ilriltany  in  Fiance,     ith,  Chi 
AUq/t,  OI  Ionic  row*  ot  parallel 

upright,  and  aupportlng  mieaea   of  imk  '-^ 
r>oa«  to  form  a  ceiling.    (Tig.  1.)  Kktit"- 
r«.  J. 


■y  conilniclioni  of  early  time*  appear  lo  h*Te1>««*^' 
artiflcial  hilli,  at  the  ■ummit  of  which  there  wai  1 1^'" 
caTatJon,  of  which  the  edgeafoeiaedarampaii.  It 
where  hills  naturally ' 


natural  fortificatlont  *" J^  . 
be  eeoi  in  the  ndf  bteui^V. 
Athena  and  dte  Pirv^'.t^^ 
weea  «f  h 


>  aan«*. 
itate  having  no  ii 

rsiiing     the    earth    '*J^-. 
ditehee,  made  fcttiW  ™*V 

laBMiihaiMa.   ^*-i 


UMUUm  Bff  LAffOr. 


QomrmMB  ov  warn  PBBQn>xifo  Lnsoir. 

What  is  the  etymology  of  the  word  Architeotnre  ? 

What  are  the  two  olMset  of  pcrsoDS  which  tlM  etymology  indi- 
eates? 

What  WM  th«  timplett  kind  jolAr^hitcoturefiret  retorted  to  ? 

Whence  did  men  proceed  to  estahtiah  them  in  different  coun- 
tries? 

What  waa  the  nature  of  the  oonatmetioni  they  then  employed  ? 

What  Is  the  origin  of  different  styles  of  ArchUeetore  ? 

Describe  the  peculiarities  of  the  primitif  e  Egyptian,  Greeian,  and 
Chinese  Architectures. 

Describe  the  origin  of  drfl.  sacred,  and  military  Architecture. 

State  the  three  great  principles  upon  which  Architecture  is 
founded,  and  the  necessity  for  attendiiiif{  to  those  principles. 

What  is  it  that  constitutes  a  good  Arehkept ;  and  ivhfkt  sof(  of 
education  should  he  have  f* 

State  the  nature  of  theinildiiigs  of  unhewn  stones,  and  for  what 
purposes  they  were  first  emplored.  Mention  some  of  the  eointries 
where  the  Celtic  and  Druidical  remains  are  found. 

State  the  different  classes  of  these  hidings ;  and  mtntfoa 
of  the  Celtic  names  of  these  elsases. 


LBSSONS  Ui  LATIN.— No.  XTIL 

•By  Xoair  &.  BaAB»,  D.D, 

THB  LATIK  YBBB  (contimifid).' 

Nov,  by  conpaiMg  tluse  uUes  together,  you  nay  1mi&  thai 
o  is  th«  sign  of  the  pMseni  teoae;  re,  oC  the  in4iuti««  inood;  s^ 
of  the  perfasC  tease ;  and  ««i  of  the  supine.  In  other  vror^lb 
by  adduig  e  to  cw,  yo»  form  the  preaeiit  tense  indifiatiTe  mood 
first  person  aingnlar  j  hy  adding  iess  to  ema»  you  form  the  oor- 


impetfeet  tense  i  by  adding  i  to  t$mfm,  you  obtain 
the'  perAoc  teoaes  by  addink  re  to  ama,  you  get  the  in&nitire 
mood;  and  finally,  by  adding  imm  to  eme,  you  mfthe  iU^ 
supine;  thus: 


} 


amai 
bam  / 


amaT 
i 


}"»•'' T} 


} 


You  thus  see  that  there  is  a  present  stem,  ftn  imperfect  stem, 
a  perfect  stem,  an  infinitive  stem,  and  a  supine  stem.  Of  these, 
the  imperfect  and  the  infinitive  are  nearly  tiie  sMue.  Propeiiy 
speaking,  the  present  stem  in  owe  is  the  same  as  the  imji^ect 
and  the  infinitive,  for  the  second  a  is  a  par(  of  the  root. 
Hence  omo  is  a  contractinn  for  amm  o. 

We  have  previously  seen  that  a  long  (K)  characterises  the 
first  conjugation  to  which  omo  belongs ;  also,  that  e  long  (S) 
characterises  the  second  conjugation ;  and  i  long  (I)  the  fourth. 
Hence  only  one  class  of  verbs  is  characteriMd  by  a  short 
vowel,  and  that  is  the  class  whi^  bears  the  name  of  the  third 
conjugation.  This  e  short  (S)  however  does  not  etriotly  belong 
to  the  verb,  but  is  only  a  connecting  vowel  between  two  con- 
sonants in  this  conjugation,  the  essence  of  which  is  that  its 
stem  is  consonantal  or  ends  in  a  consonant.  Thus,  in  the  in- 
finitive mood  i  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  sound  between 
the  stem  and  the  ending  of  the  infinitive ;  e,g.,i€ff('0)re,  iatlegre: 
in  the  same  way  le§{e)bm  instead  of  UgUun.  But  the  other  con- 
jugations have  vowel  stems,  as  ama,  doee,  audi.  The  verbs  of 
the  third  conjugation  are  called  strong,  and  appear  to  be  the 
most  ancient.  The  verbs  with  vowel  stems  bear  the  name  of 
-weak,  and  are  of  later  origin. 

Freq^uently,  in  order  to  understand  a  formation,  you  mil  re- 
quire to  know  how  letters  are  related  one  to  another.  For 
instance,  the  supine  of  Ugo  is  Uetnm,  Here  the  g  seems  to 
have  disappeared.  It  is  however  represented  by  the  c.  Thus 
instead  of  the  hard  leghm  we  hvre  fedwn.  In  rtxi  the  perfect 
of  re^o,  the  g  seems  to  have  disappeared.  But  it  has  its  re« 
presentation  in  the  c  or  ^  in  «i,  jthus  reuvs,  if  written  according 
to  the  sound  (phonetically)  would  be  regsi  or  rsefs  {r§kti), 
ThB  sibilant  (s)  is  also  introduced  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 
To  pursue  this  subject  in  detail  would  require  more  space  than 
we  have  to  give.  It  must  suffice  to  have  put  you  in  the  right 
direction.  When  your  ear  by  constant  praotice  Is  noeuetomed 
to  the  combinations  of  letters  which  the  Latins  were  fond  of, 
you  will  have  received  a  great  aseiatanoe  towards  oonectly 
rorming  the  several  parts  for  yourself. 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  chief  porta  separatihr,  and  the  pre- 
sent stems,  am(a),  doce,  leg,  and  audi,  from  thoie  are 
formed 


1.  VKMsat  sBl<.  aelivs  with  ths  pms.  kuL  §b4  mH. 
9.  Impeif.  Ind.  ast.  and  pmi* 
p.  Wutum  ind.  aot  and  pfss. 
4.  Partielple  pres.  aoL;  Sifi,  pan.  and  the  nr^Bd- 
Aooordingly  we  have 


{: 


amaftor 


1.  amesi  amor 

9.  ama&oi 

t.  amaAo 

4.  amsNt  anandM  am 

The  fiiture  of  the  third  and  fourth  eonjuntioaf  have  the 
tenninations  am,  ar,  instead  of  bo.  The  suljnaotive  passive  of 
the  third  and  fourth  ooBJugtttiona  ends  in  ar  inateed  of  er. 

n.  FromtheftHAoftheinfiniltveiBl,l,f,aBdinthethird 
ooigugation  firom  the  oonaonantal  stem  inth  tiie  oonnecting 
vowelS;  that  is,  from  emc,  tfsee,  kg§,  and  mmM,  are  formed 

1.  The  Imperftet  suhlnnctlveb  active  and  pasrfvs. 
t.  TUs  imperstive,  active  sad  ptsrtve. 
tL  l%e  Infinitive  pasdva. 

Aoeordingly, 

1. 

9. 

S.  amaH 

nL  A^in,  from  the  stem  of  the  perfect  aotiTa ;  thtttlaifroni 
emee,  docn,  lig,  and  midh  are  formea 

1.  11m  psvtel  sriilimottve  aetlva. 

s.  The  plupsfftot  indicative  and  saltfuielite  native. 

S.  TlMiesoBidfolare. 

4.  The  infinitive  pcilbct  setive. 

'  1.  amav 


^ 


amav 


\i 


lY.  FinaUy.  from  the  stem  of  the  sif^  ja  «mi  Ifcat  lib 
fnm  emol,  Soei^  iui,  muUtt  ore  iomaitd 

1.  The  supine  in  «. 

t.  Tht  imtirlTf  wt  psi^lnlBlB. 
9.  The  participle  fotare  active. 

Accordingly, 


pnifit-<9. 


I  have  here  eonftned  mya^  to  omo  and  its  paiita  for  4he  sake 

of  ainsplicity.  It  wiU  he  a  good  ezereiso  for  you  t9  draw  out 
tlie  forms  of  the  4ihMe  ocher  coiqngatioaa  according  to  these 
examples. 

The  forms  of  the  verb  not  mentioned  above  are  mide  b^ 
combination  with  the  participles  and  parts  of  the  verb  esse, 
|0  be.  Thus  the  {>erfeot,  pluperfect,  and  second  future  paasive 
are  formed  by  joining  to  the  perfect  passive  participle  ram,  «<«, 
tram,  essem,  ero,  or  fuaro ;  e.  g.,  amahu  »»•,  amattu  e^^em, 
emo^us  ero,  &c.  The  infinitive  future  aotivje  is  formed  by 
adding  etie  to  the  participle  futofe  active  as  tmaiunim  9ue. 
The  infinitive  perfect  passive  is  formed  by  joining  sue  sith  the 
participle  perfect  passive  as  awumdam  cisf . 

Qbnbbal  Yxsw  of  thb  Tbnbb-bndxmos,  iKDlOATlVa,  4vn 
GowfUBornm  or  tu  Fom  GoaiTUOATiairs. 

AOIXVBi 


Prssent.       o 
Imperfect,    bam 
Future,      jjj^ 
i 


huUjivMvt. 


r  1st.  em 
lSd,Sd.4tb,am 


■^ 


**h. 


erfm 


en> 


^  fist,  er 

•  l9d,sd,4th.sr 

bar  mr 

(bor 
\9rdlk4th,ar 

tus  sma      t|K  sim 

tvseram     t^' 
ftosero 
t    or; 


fosip 


Perfect 
Pluperfect. 
Second       \ 
Fntors.  j 

I  next  lay  before  you  a  tabular  view  of  the 

PBBS0N-BNPUIQ9,  IhPIO^TIVB  AHD  SuBTITHOTXVB  OV  ^Jf^  THp 

Tbnbss. 
JPtrtom,  Ao9xv|t.  Pijnvn. 

orm(em,am)  Pmfllhd.  I  x(or,  er,  ar) 

Bag.    O*    •  stl         tls,  re 


ri.   0,1 
19.  t 


1. 

2.    tis 
9.    at 


ens       BBm 


reranl 
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If  Tdit  take  btBn  Am  &nt  psaon  c(  uit  tMu*  Um  tamiBa- 
d«M  •,  >,  r,  and  where  or  appcaia  tba  irlubta  ar,  th«n  j>a«  nt 
tk>t«n«e->tam  which  appaan  In  all  tna  othar  panoo*  ot  Uu 
tAvai    Thia  yon  maj  aaa  azamplifled  in  tha  ■""■*"■[ 


atcm  anda  in  a  Toird  (eioapt  a 

tha  p«i<a- 

«-i-.— 

a,a«  In  Ih*  cahjaactin  {not  alii 


But  Oia  a  of  tha  Ont  p< 


Bnt  if  tha  twaa-rtam  tndi  in  a  « 


gena  will  re^ttlia  eonatat  iipatition.  Whsyoabaaa 
yoanalf  naatat  oT  ika  IbnM  wUeh  <Baa^  by  isfran;* 
on  not  Mateaj,  jota  will  da  wd  u  «  ant  wd  >•«  ^ 
tbM*  butnudona.  With  dOtoaBoaeoMbiDad  with  •bam' 
yon  will  th^  make  TODiadf  lEmliar  wtah  dbaL«tii^>^ 
waan  BBnaiaf  rata,  lial  iiiiilMataililiml)  kaotai'' 
bow  Um  psta  an  facmad  Ma  frim  Ika  ot^a,  aad  hMOftt 

-  •witkthaDouaoaatML  IadT>ai«a.bK 
imadf  varrMarMirty,  aad  again  aoa  ■no.)' 

ipt  tope**  to  ^  ao^JacuioB'^Dna  wkkklM* 


IntlUTITI.  BBBnaOTITE. 


ItD^nri. 


fS.  &la.l( 


&la.l( 
bawUi, 

«o.ti,at 


-^    „    fa  «o.ti,at 


^    „(a  l<..u,li 


)&  lKi;i>U,Ut 
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LESSONS  IN  OEOMETRT.— No.  Vm. 
LBCTT7RS8  ON  EUCLID. 

Hatiho  in  our  preTioiu  Iflnons  on  geometar^,  giTVi  our  reiden 
■ome  kind  of  iniight  into  the  practical  utility  of  the  science  of 
geometry,  and  haTing  been  nrged  by  a  numerous  class  of  readers  to 
give  them  something  more  elementary  and  initiatory,  somethiDg 
more  adapted  to  the  young  or  to  the  old  beginner,  something  that 
they  really  oan  understand  on  this  most  interesting  subjeofc,  we 
baTO  been  indnoed,  in  copaequenee  of  the  publication  of  the 
'*  Elementi  of  EneUd"  at  such  a  price  as  to  reach  almost  every 
class  of  purchasers,  to  commence  a  series  of  lectures  on  geometry 
in  oonneiion  with  that  masterpiece  of  antiquity.  In  these  lectures 
we  propose  to  smooth  the  way  to  the  acquisition  of  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  human  knowledge,  by  erplaming  in  &miliar 
terms  the  technicalities  of  the  scienoe  at  every  step,  even  at  the 
expense  of  repetitbn ;  and  to  show  the  practical  appUcation  of  each 
proposition  in  succession,  as  far  ss  it  can  be  done  without  intro- 
ducing an  amount  of  reference  to  branches  of  knowledge  which  the 
student  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  yet  acquired. 

In  carrying  on  these  lectures  we  shall  suppose  ourselTes  address- 
ing  a  class  of  students  at  a  college,  a  people's  college  if  you  please, 
and  we  shall  frequently  use  that  colloquial  style  which  serres  to 
impress  the  mind  and  draw  the  attention  pointedly  to  the  subject 
in  hand.  One  wav  of  exciting  the  attention  of  the  student  will 
consist  in  amusing  him  with  the  different  explanations,  demonstra> 
tions,  and  solutions  which  have  been  given  of  Tarious  theorems 
and  problems,  and  enabling  him  to  judge  of,  or  criticise  if  you 
will,  each  subject  as  it  comes  before  him  in  the  course  of  the  lecture. 
Like  all  teachers  who  have  the  progress  of  their  pupils  at  heart, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  remove  difficulties  and  give  explanations  when 
applied  to  by  letter,  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  but  we  hope  that  our 
correspondents  will  continue  to  be  as  they  generally  have  been 
hitherto,  courteous  and  civil  in  their  manner  of  proposing  their 
difficulties  and  requests,  and  that  they  will  not  be  too  positive  as  to 
the  discovery  of  what  they  may  Amoy  to  be  errors,  lest  they  should 
turn  out  to  be  in  error  themselves.  There  is  no  science  in  which  a 
man  is  mora  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  his  conoeptiona,  especially  at 
first,  than  the  science  of  geometry,  and  we  therefore  desire  to  im- 
press both  ourselves  and  our  readers  with  the  necessity  of  an  humble 
and  teachable  spirit,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  noble  science. 

Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  rolled  away 
since  Eudid  flourished  at  Alexandria,  and  had  the  king  of  Egypt 
for  one  of  hia  pupils ;  and  during  all  that  period  no  greater  genius 
hss  risen  to  publish  a  work  on  Geometry,  which  can  take  the 
place  of  his.  Why  is  thia  so?  Because  be  haa  adopted  the 
strictest  system  of  pure  reaaoning  that  the  world  ever  saw  in  his 
whole  system,  and  in  his  demonstrations ;  and,  although  his  work  is 
not  without  faults,  we  do  not  thmk  it  will  ever  be  supplanted  in 
Great  Britain  by  any  better  systen^.  You  will,  perhaps,  ask  me 
why  in  Great  Britain  ?  We  answer,  because  the  British  mind  is 
like  the  Greek  mind.  It  is  of  a  noble  and  solid  nature,  and  the 
itudies  of  andent  Greece  have  ever  been  cherished  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  island,  owing  to  the  striking  similarity  of  their  minds. 
Tlie  Freodi,  our  amusing  and  volatile  neighbours,  have  greatly 
abandoned  Euclid,  lliey  have  adopted  Sjrstems  of  their  own ; 
fngenioua  and  useAil  systems,  and  possessing  marks  of  great 
wigvoality ;  but  they  want  the  vigour  and  solidity  of  the  Greek 
Asster,  the  fiivourite  of  the  British  in  (Geometry.  Even  Professor 
da  Morgan,  that  eminent  analyst,  and  original  but  singularly  ob- 
scure writer  says,  in  his  "  Elementa  of  A^bra,"  **  In  England, 
the  Geometry  studied  is  that  of  Euclid,  and  /  hope  it  wiU  tmer  be 
mty  other;  were  it  odIt  for  thia  reason,  that  so  much  haa  been 
written  on  Euclid,  and  all  the  difficultiea  of  Geometry  have  so 
oniformly  been  oonsidered  with  reference  to  the  form  in  which  they 
appear  in  Endid,  that  AieUd  ie  a  better  key  to  a  great  pimUity  of 
mefid  retdmg  ihm  emy  other**  Though  the  British,  as  a  nation, 
appear  to  surpass  the  Ftaush  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
prfaidplea  of  Geometry,  and  though  we  beUeve  that  tUs  is  owing  to 
Mtax  being  well  grounded  in  these  prindples  aa  laid  down  in  Bueud, 
yet  it  cannot  m  denied  that  this  French  have  long  been  our 
masters  in  the  higlier  branches  of  Mathematies*  Of  late  yaars, 
indeed,  there  have  been  some  evidences  of  a  healthy  attempt  at 
orighud  writing  on  these  snbiects,  and  among  these,  Profeesor  de 
Morgan  deserves  credit  for  the  share  he  has  had  in  thia  onward 
prooeM  t  hut  we  caonolnftiin  from  atrongly  renommmding  slm- 
pUohy  in  writing  and  in  notation  to  all  our  original  writers. 


We  have  our  own  opinion,  that  by  a  more  general  apraad  of 
mathematical  knowledge  over  the  feoe  of  our  happy  island,  soma 
new  lines  of  investigation  and  discovery  may  be  struck  out ;  and 
that,  by  the  fortunate  invention  of  some  original  genius,  even 
Eudid  himself,  great  at  he  is,  may  one  day  perhaps  be  thrown  into 
the  shade.  There  is  tlie  less  chance,  however,  of  this  taking  place 
when  we  consider  the  length  of  time  that  he  has  slready  ■"wnTsined 
his  ground ;  and  when  we  find,  upon  examination  that  he  haa 
followed  the  most  natural  course  in  the  study  of  geometry  which 
the  human  mind  could  be  supposed  to  follow.  In  fact,  Euclid  is 
simply  the  expression  of  the  great  human  mind  itself  in  one  of  its 
most  interesting  studies— the  parent  and  the  germ  of  the  sdenoe 
of  future  ages.  If  Eudid  had  not  done  what  he  has  done,  aome 
one  dse  must  have  done  it,  and  that  some  one  die  must  have  had 
the  glory  and  the  renown  of  the  inunortal  work  ascribed  to  his 


But  it  is  now  time  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  woHe 
itself.  In  the  leasons  which  we  are  about  to  give,  we  shall,  for  thf> 
sake  of  explicitness,  and  the  clear  distinction  between  what  is 
Euclid's  and  what  is  not,— at  least,  as  given  out  by  his  cdebrated  edi- 
tor. Dr.  Robert  Simeon,  of  the  University  of  Glosgow, — cause  to  be 
printed  in  Italics,  all  that  is  really  considered  to  bdong  to  hia  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry.  To  this  we  shall  add  explanations,  demon- 
strations, annotations,  and  criticisms  of  various  kinds,  all  tending 
to  elucidate  the  propositions  in  hand,  and  to  show  their  practicd 
bearing  in  the  sciences  and  in  the  arts.  We  shall  also  add  exer- 
cises for  solution  In  a  limited  time,  and  if  these  be  wdl  and  elegantly 
done  by  any  of  our  pupils,  we  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
die  solutions  a  place  in  our  work,  for  the  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment of  others.  The  question  of  prises  for  solutions  haa  been  sug- 
gested to  us ;  this  is  a  grave  question,  and  one  that  will  depend  on 
the  continued  success  of  this  great  nationd  attempt  to  instmot  the 
masses  in  the  prindples  of  Geometry. 

Geometry,  as  laid  down  by  EueUd,  consists  of  severd  books,  in 
which  the  properties  of  different  geometried  figures  are  expUined 
and  demonstrated,  in  a  series  of  siMrt  chapters  called  Propositions. 
To  each  book  is  prefixed  a  list  of  Definitions,  which  fixes  at  once, 
and  fbr  all  fhture  investigations,  the  precise  meaning  in  which  the 
technicd  terma  or  names  of  things  is  to  be  understood.  From  these 
definitions,  no  departure  ia  ever  allowed  in  Geometry ;  and  it  is  to 
this  fixity  of  meaning,  that  the  superior  excellence  of  geometried 
reasoning,  above  all  other  kinds  of  reasoning,  is  to  be  chiefly  attri- 
buted. The  definitkms,  however,  are  not  mere  explanations  of  terms 
or  words;  they  are,  mgenerdf  something  considerably  more  than  this; 
fbr  they  contain  the  statement  or  announcement  of  some  simple  and 
obviona  property  of  the  thing  defined — a  property  which  belongs  to 
that  thing  and  to  no  other.  In  this  view,  the  defin^ns  may  be 
conddered  as  a  series  of  self-evident  propodtions ;  or  such,  that  if 
they  are  not  at  first  self-evident,  they  must  be  taken  as  possessing 
this  property,  and  made  the  foundations  of  our  reasoning  accord- 
ingly, in  order  to  illustrate  this  by  an  example,  let  us  take  Euclid's 
definition  of  a  drde :  **Acireleieapla%Hjlgureeontained  [orbomiided] 
by  OM  line,  iohiehiaeaiiedthe  cireumferenee^onditeuehihataU  straight 

Unee  drawn  from  a  certain  point  within  the  figure 
to  the  cireimfferenee,  are  equal  to  one  another." 
Now  what  is  this  definition  but  a  propodtion  in 
which  a  certain  important  property  of  the  drde 
iainvdved?  via.,  thai^att  etraight  Una  drawn 
from  tho  eemtre  to  the  eiretanferenee  are  equal. 
This  is  the  test  of  drcularity,  if  we  may  nae  the 
term, — the  method  by  which  we  ascertdn  whether 
a  given  figure  cdd  to  be  a  circle  is  really  a  drcle 
or  not.  But  it  may  be  objected  to  this  test,  that  no  circle  that  ever 
was  made  by  human  hands,  was  absolutdy  perfect,  or  strictly 
agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  definition.  To  this  we  reply,  that  it  ia 
of  no  moment  to  the  geometer  whether  this,  were  ever  the  case  or 
not ;  dl  that  he  requires  for  his  purpose  is  that  you  will  admit  the 
existence  of  such  a  circle  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  then  he  ia 
satiafied  ;  then  he  can  go  on  with  his  propodtions  and  demonstra- 
tions,  and  raise  you  up  a  beautiful  body  of  science  on  the  strength 
of  your  admiadona.  Beddes  it  is  quite  suffident  for  the  purposea, 
both  of  theory  and  practice,  that  we  can  make  a  drcle  so  ncarfy 
true,  aa  that  no  aendble  difference  can  be  diacovered  between  the 
lengths  of  any  two  straight  lines  drewn  fit>m  the  centre  to  the  dr- 
enmference.  Indeed,  for  the  purposes  of  theory  done,  this  m^r 
^prodmation  to  the  truth  is  not  at  all  necessary;  fbr  it  ia  enovgn 
that  you  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  anf  two  itr^|ht 


i 


tHE  POfTTlAtl  ttWOAtOR. 


■  ar  lUitaBripttaiFUehmrttliwniaMaqnl  toMothw, 


«  a«i«r  bid  ■  pdr  of  cnntiMni  la  Ut  bud,  and  wrtr 

As  «*«i  qspnodmiM*  (tm,  hi  Uibfe.    AtUmpti  hn«.  ta  ftct, 

f  *«y^ii  I  Itai  tkM«%lki  mtad  of  th*  nadcr,  Md  *• 
«  of  Ob  ■■■Mwh,  MtiKit  «•  tfai  CTWMpBBai  which  CM  ba 
■Bdmd  ntetaadAoBtfaeMaMoHikac.     nb.  af  W«rw, 


>,  lat  It  ba  obnrrad, 

ijp  »f  OMMstqr  *bUi  ii  not  withB  Ika  TSMh  af  nnniafaidaf 

■oitaaaMa  opadtr,  If  that  mtod  vfll  aalr  applj  (MV  M 
•dbtt  if  riapl; (B^anarini  ta  aD^ntiadtte  ■laiiliii  if 

MtnttlM  or  ffOfoiittoa  plaeed  bdbn  it.  Tha  oiAalMlia  ari 
nwde  itrla  ia  wblch  tb*  iiaplB  tralte  of  Oodbmi;  kn  kaea 
alir  pUoad  btfcn  tba  kinar.  )i  ■aduibtadlj  Ite  cbkf  nMoa 
r  w  to  halt  rtndlad  tUa  Kkooa.     Bat  bo  ii  doc  a  Madur  a( 


nooo  tr*m  Iba  atadf,  and  W  (bo*  bow  tba  itepla  abttraetioa 

utoriaplin  ^  iwauiiiaa, 
*kU  lofto  (Ml  b(  qiptted. 

maaic  ool;  »prr«~' '~  ^ 

I  to  Hio  aetaal  dbi 
Kit  n  whioh  Ihar  aar  ba  nfcnad  ;  bnt  liwr  an  parfaMlj  and 
Ml;  tTM  ia  iriatka  M  the  daanltiou  of  tha  iform.  hmewm 
Moalj  taaro  tbeir  aiataue  to  tba  aiad,  and  an  psrfactlf  isik. 
dMt  •(  all  allicnal  drowtBcco ;  Ihla  la  Kbat  *a  aall  aMnrMoa 
ogie.  Tbe  niad  o(  lb*  aitantiTa  Wdaot  tan  tooa  ocia  aoeaa- 
■dlDlbia  ifodaa  of  abatialljua  i  and  ha 
■itripal  tfirm  aad  dlagw  m  spaa  " 


iia|ilr.a^aaa, 


•bowl  thai  nari  plMBt  ta  tl 


iroBld  abandon  tha  atad;  altogetba.  Hi  alack  la  bi>  ^sti,  a 
from  tbat  daf  to  thu.  vhkh  ii  now  tbirtjr  Tan  api,  hi  bi  t  t 
cntaio  kaai>l«l|«  Bcier  ilndied  Gtwariij.  mllboofti  br  i^  ;fa 

'  ' 'ilT,bdn|OoaarDBr  oldeataiid  otRtlHrgtcnk' 

Bal  then  ii  as  oKntiii  defect  b  Uiit  dri  - 
It  dcfinaoot  -bil  ■  point  il  or  kl :  but  vital  it  Uiuliiiiai. 
Thii  ia  drflniUoii  bj  uptina,  nol  bj  patitiTn.  Vr  aul '.  i  ' 
a  ttainc  it ;  oot,  vbat  it  ia  not.  Tbc  tddiDjo  u.  - 
,  [hat  "  a  point  >  that  whii^h  hath  do  au(miDdi.  -' 
tbe  diScoItj  1  for  thai  which  bath  ■»  tufou 
H  raallr  aiwt,  atait  ba  nfcrred  to  tba  prapcrtka  of  Biivl  a  x 
totboaoof  OHltcr.  Bat  let  w  Imt  >^  otbm  n;  iIhd:  l>  >^ 
finitloB.  la  oDo  of  the  aujat  popolar  aod  ■ocb'Oatd  ei3« 
Eoclid.  w«  an  toy  ibat  ■■  a  ootiaa  banf  obtaioed  1^  lb  w 


t  pcrcntibk,  u 
tn  btdrriaible  • 


Dr.  Euuo 


>t  tha  caic.  No  material  aatnliaia  eaa  amomi:  a  BifffiiE  i 
amall  that  a  iBulW  may  not  ba  imicined.  The  bumL  bx^ 
baflof  obtained  tha  notioa  of  aa  extrvadj  nuaatr  [pii^i 
macnitnde,  maj  pnxccd  withanl  linut  ia  ■  mmital  diBinara  '  - 
andlbat  atata  at  ahicfa  itvoDldarriTairthiidiaiiaBtioanniiiK^' 
oootiDacdiaiaMUnMlKW  ^sMt."  Nov  wohaai  taaite'oB^ 
tieat  raaden  and  etoi  leaiiicn  nj ,  "bat  ia  th .  ,«>  uf  tU  iki  ^ 

' ~    mlat?    Surdjr  a  point  iia  point,  and  iIwr  U  id  n.t^ 

E'Crrbodj  hnaaiwhatapoinl  ia  !  Buc^ialirraid'n-'^'' 
'Rf  bodj  duca  not  kmw  vbat  a  pnin'  ii  m  Gna''''  *- 

la,  aa  well  m  whni  it  ii  not.  To  compart  maHmtlie§l  f»^' 
nther,  faoaae Jnrai  puMi,  which  la  tha  more  accanii  pbw  '- 
fkjintai  or  aia/riiaJ^iK't,  aa  ii  donr  ia  tha  pnoiluif  S'"*^ ' 
u  abanrditf.  Not  tba  ilifLuat  notiaa  can  be  (tux'''' 
ipariaoa.  A  ftumttrktl  imtml  ia  a  part  ili>irtn»"-'' 
of  it  mnat  ba  rcaebBd  by  other  meant.  Dr.  Vx'^ 
aafnl  edibon  of  Eudid,  mahaa  tba  foDowiiic  naali'  ^ 
thla  labject,  bnt  thaj  are  ac*.  iiBch  more  to  the  pnrfoat  -  ' 
a]  Anna,  or,  aa  Ibr,  in  called,  diafrsmi.wr  ■ni''''- 
mathemalioal  poiBti  ud  lino,  tn  empW  |>tip>^  >^ 
tbat  ia,  dota,  inatand  of  mathematical  pointa,  and  lioa  if  -^ 
percetitlbla  breadth,  ialtaad  of  mallniarieal  oan;  m  Ik  ^ 
liae  tbat  we  can  aaaka  baa  btcadlb,  aad  the  tool  [w°'-  '* 
tcoc^  and  breadth.  Oar  waonlna,  bowe»»»,  ia  BOtnu*^- 
thla  acooaat,  at  it  la  candBCtad  on  tbt  anppoaitlao  tbu  <■*  ^' 
bM  ao  DiH°>tade,  and  the  lloe  bo  bttadth,  aad  lotkt. ' 
tt  depend!  on  tbe  mainitwk  </  tha  point  or  tk  &->'= 
of     the    line    in    tbe    dia|Tam. "       We     ban     aliWr  •^' 


r  diacrama  bef  on,  aiid  w 


laMSMtaMMtMMpvaiMt.    A  pbaa 


pofaita  la  pcH^cUj  ■aelea*.  and  not  to  tbe  wdnL  PreA*'  " 
fair,  tn  bia  edition  of  the  ■'  Btoaunli,"  deSned  ••  a  pomi" » "^ 
which  baa  peaition  bat  not  macidtade  "  If  bj  powtMe  bm 
meant  fkiiUtI  potUiim,  thea  tha  diflealtr  b  aa  |i«i  "'I' 
for  bow  Ban  that  whkh  baa  no  pikmitat  na^wttadr  bin  UF  i^ 
ral  MatfJM  >"  TUa  dallnitioa  k  naarij  ai  wiaa  m  Ik  "^ 
aehoUtticinqiurT,  ••  whether  it  be  jMa^fcr  a  (bMOnd  "T 
Is  duoa  oa  Um  poinl  of  a  Madk)''    B<tf  we  natl  Wp  "" 


jf  m  paiM  I  i 

mittaa  of  a  Una  I  of  a  amlfbt  Une  t  •(  «  aa 

mitlea  of  a  aiiaiili  lit]  of  a  plfniiiiaeilliilai  i  .1 

What  an  tbe  addhional  aipluotboa  which  are  flHa'f'fy, 

oTallna?  of  tha  eitrcmilka  of  *  Boa?  of  a  amiglit  Be  " 
inpertdnl  of  the  eivtmfbae  of  >  tnpnflaiet  ?  of  i;!**^ 
l&deaF 
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LESSONS   IN  GERMAN.— No.  Vm. 

SBcnoor  XVII. 

Thi  jAural  of  S^onn  is  SRdnner ;  except  in  eompottnds,  where 
H  is  generally  (nitc  ($15.  Note).  Ex. :  Santmann,  oountrymaii ; 
^anblrute,  country-people.  Simtncrmann,  carpenter ;  Simmetleute, 
carpenters,  ^auptmann,  captain ;  ^ouptleutr,  captains.  Jtaufmann, 
merchant ;  AaufLcntt,  merdiants. 

Vol!  corresponds  mainly  to  oar  word  people.  Unlike  thiji, 
howererp  it  has  different  forms  for  the  two  numbers.  Ex. :  S)ie 
9tan)ofcn  f  nt  etn  leB^fteS  9S  olt ;  the  French  are  a  lively  people. 
!Die  ivxfitn  [^totlqm,  unb  toS  S8  o  If  Ictbet ;  the  princes  revel  and  the 
people  suffer.  SlOe  SSSttet  ouf  (irten,  1.  mofa  18, 18;  bH  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  Genesis  18. 18. 

The  word  one,  as  a  pronoun,  is,  in  English,  often  inserted 
after  an  adjective,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  noun ;  in  Ger- 
man, however,  the  adtjective  in  such  a  case,  stands  aione.  Ex. : 
(St  f^t  rinen  guteii  ^ut  unb  \tfy  JfaU  etnen  fOfUtfyttn ;  he  has  a  good  hat 
and  I  fasre  a  bad  (one).  3(^  f«fec  gutc  #fitc  «ib  cr  fat  fifyltdftt ;  I 
have  good  hats  and  he  has  bad  (ones).  ISt  fat  guten  'JBrin  unb  i(f 
fofic  f^Mf ten ;  he  has  good  wine  and  I  have  bad  (wine). 

The  adjective  and  participle  preceded  by  an  article  are  often 
used  substantively,  as  well  in  the  singular  as  in  the  plural.  Ex. : 
1^  Sufricbmc  l^  gliltflicf ;  the  contented  (man)  is  happy.  S>ie  3tt« 
ftt^benc  ift  glu<ni(f ;  the  contented  (woman)  is  happy.  !X)te3tt« 
fncbenen  finb  %tudi\if;  the  contented  are  happy.  (Sin  Sufttebcnet  ift 
glildluf ;  a  contented  (man)  is  happy.  2)ec  etefSenbc,  bie  Stetbenbc ; 
the  dying  (man),  the  dying  (woman).    IDie  SeBcnben ;  the  living. 

I.  Adjectives  in  German  are  often,  by  means  of  the  definite 
article,  converted  into  abstract  nouns.  Ex.:  dv  vetefrt  bad 
^'oTK ;  he  adores  the  beautiful. 

II.  The  use  of  the  definite  article  before  nouns  taken  in  a 
general  sense  is  much  more  frequent  than  in  English.  Ex. : 
5X)er  lEtger  ift  jHnf ;  the  tiger  is  agile.  tDcr  !Dtamant  ift  etn  (Sbctflfin ; 
the  diamond  is  a  precious  stone.  S)af  ®clb  ifl  etn  cblc<  TlttaSi ; 
(the)  gold  is  a  precious  metal.  S)tc  Suft  tft  etn  (Srtement ;  the  air  is 
an  element,  itai  3Baf{eT  ifl  ein  dXcment ;  (the)  water  is  an  element 
S)ie  @ec(e  ijt  nnjIerMt^;  the  soul  is  immortal.  iDet  9Renf<f  ift 
^tthiiSfi  (the)  man  is  mortal.  S)te  9aulfett  iji  etn  Saflrr;  (the) 
idleness  is  a  vice. 

The  plural  is  used  in  the  same  manner.  Ex. :  !&te  ITtget  flnb 
ffinf ;  (the)  tigers  are  agile. 

III.  The  definite  article  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  pos- 
sessive pronouns.  Ex. :  (5t  fat  etn  Su^  in  b  e  c  ^anb :  he  has  a 
book  in  the  (his)  hand.  S>ag  Jtinb  ifl  iei  bem  SSatei; ;  the  child  is 
with  the  (its)  father. 

IV.  Proper  names  and  titles  are  often  preceded  by  the  defi- 
nite  article.  Ex,: Mo  tft  bet  ^etiuri^?  where  is  (the)  Heniy? 
5)er  Aatfer  ^etnricf ;  the  emperor  Henry.  S)et  itdntg  ^nti(f ;  (the) 
king  Henry. 

The  definite  aitide  likewise  commonly  precedes  the  adjective 
qualifying  a  proper  name.  Ex. :  S)\t  fi^m  ^tXtm ;  the  beautiful 
H  len.    3)et  ante  Stiff  art ;  (the)  poor  lUchard. 

The  article  is  also  generally  used  before  the  word  @(fute. 
Jlircfe,  aRarft,  SRufle,  ic.  Ex.:  9r  ift  ttt  bet  @<fuk;  he  u  (in)  at 
(the)  school.  (Sx  ifl  in  bet  Jttt^ ;  he  is  (in)  at  (the)  churcn.  (St 
ifl  ouf  tern  fD2aift ;  he  is  at  the  market,  dt  ifl  in  bet  ffhif te^  he  is 
in  the  milL    ttr  gcft  aa^  bet  8Ruf(e ;  he  is  going  to  itbm)  m!  II. 

V.  llie  word  im,  when  placed  befort  a  proper  name,  answers 
to  our  Mr.  Ex. :  3fl  ^ c  r 1 91.  f tcr ?  k  Mr.  N.  hert  ?  S  ran  in 
the  like  posttiMi  signifies  Mrs.  Ex. :  9Do  ifl  %xmi  JR  ?  where  is 
Mrs.  N.  ?  9  T  ill  lei  n  thus  pbMsed  answers  to  our  word  Miss. 
Ex. :  &rAulctn  91.  ifl  ftaci  Miss  N.  is  here.  Oatat  a&ocim  «ert  9t., 
Srau  91.,  gtdulein  10. ;  good  iMming  Mr.  N.,  Mi4.  N.«  Miss  N. 

Instead  of  9nni  Che  Frendi  SUbam  It  afteft  used.  Ex.: 
SDlo^am  9t. ;  Mn.  N. 

In  addrcM,  whett  the  name  b  omitted,  the  possessive  pro- 
noun precaAea  the  Witrds  ^etr  a»d  StAulein.  Ex.t  Oaten  SRocgen 
m  e  t  n  ^ett,  m  c  i  n  ffrOsIein ;  good  fUoming,  Sir,  Miss. 

In  the  plural  the  form  of  address  is :  flRcine  ^erren !  Crentle- 
men  1    SReinc  IDamen  •  Ladies  1    flReine  BtOalein  I  Young  ladies  I 

The  word  t^AuIeta,  when  connected  with  the  iiame»  is  used  Uke 
ita  corresponding  word  in  English.  Ex. :  €>iab  bie  StOuIcin  91.  )u 
•Ooufc  ?    Are  the  Misses  N.  at  home  ? 

In  ceremonious  address  the  word  ^eir  is  prefixed  to  titles. 
*ert  ^tAftbent  j  Mr.  President    •&etr  @|»x<fet ;  Mr.  Speaker. 


^ctt  fpaflot;  (Mr.)  Pastor,  ^at  OBccfl;  (Mr.)  ColoneL  4cir 
9t0feff9t ;  (Mr.)  Professor,  ^m  Bcftct ;  (Mr.)  Teacher,  ^tu 
Sitter;  Sir  Knight 

^eir,  preceded  by  the  definite  axtide,  is  a|>plied  to  Iheae  titim 
as  well  in  the  third  person  as  in  the  second.  Ex. :  fiBo  ifl  bcr 
^eir  $raribent  ?  Where  is  the  (Mr.)  president  ?  2Biffcn  e>ie,  loo  bee 
^ert  OBetfl  ifl  ?  Do  you  know  where  the  (Mr.)  colonel  is? 

Note,  The  words  in  brackets  are  the  literal  translationa  ^ 
the  German  ;  they  are  given  that  the  pupil  may  dearly  perceive 
the  different  modes  of  expueslon  of  the  two  langvagea.  Peoa- 
liarities  of  this  kind  are  called  "  theadiom  of  a  hmguage,"  and 
the  differences  *'  differences  of  idiom." 

Tiie  word  Stou  is  prefixed  to  titiBB  er  eppeUalioai  ef  womem. 
Ex. :  9xavL  (Sdrntetin ;  Lady  patroness.  Sfrau  9e(tif]in ;  Lady 
Abbess.    Snm  9eotafIia;  Lady  eonaort. 

These  words  are  also  prefixed  to  designations  of  relationship. 
SSo  ifl  3fr  J^  aOoict?  Where  is  your  (Mr.)  father  ?  etbi  «cr 
flBtuber  ifl  ftct.  His  (Mr.)  brother  is  here.  3fl  3fTC  9ta\i  9hilt(t 
{tt  ^ottfe?  Is  your  (Mrs.)  mother  at  home?  3fie  StAalcin 
@^»cflet  loac  ba,  ic.  Your  (Mias)  sister  was  there,  Ac 

ExE&asB  17. 

SBcRb^M.  evening;     ^oabtvccfet,   m.   me*  €Mf Ie(f t,  9^.  bid, 
St'beiten,  to  work ;  chanic ;  base ; 

93ebau'crn,  to  pity ;       ^ctr,   m.    Mr.,    Sir,  C^jmtux,  m.  joiner ; 
Seaei'kR,  to  envy ;  Lord ;  €Mftitt,m.atep,  abide ; 

iBergmann,  m.  miner ;  ^cfcAtfin,/.  wife  of  a  C^o*  ^  see,  per- 
aSettlet,  m.  beggar ;         counsellor  of  the     ceive ; 
(Soncert',  n.  concert ;        court  (Sect.  IX.  I.) ;  S^feo'lcr,  n.  theatre ; 
•Da'mengefelXfcfafl,   /.    £A<f'etIi<f,  adj.  ludi-  STtefe,/  depth ; 

society  of  ladies.        crous,  ridiculous ;  Stauet,  /.  mourning, 

(See  Sect.  9).         £a^et«  n.  vice ;  sorrow ; 

S)ott«  there,  yonder ;  SRobam',/.  Mrs.,  ma-  Su'genbf aft,  virtuous ; 
(Sfhtn^aXU,  likewise ;        dam  ;*  Un'geleftt,  unlearned^ 

(Stbtff.  earth ;  SRaurer,  m.  mason ;         iUiterate ; 

(Srtfa'iben,  sublime ;      SRinif tet,  m.  minister ;  Un'slfidtiff,  unhappy, 
%tau,f.  Mrs.,  woman,  9Rit,  with ;  unfortunate ; 

wife;  SRotgcn,  m.  morning;  S^crbic'ncn,  to  earn 

(Sletef rf,  adj.  learned ;  fD^uflct,  n.  sample ;         deserve ; 
(9emaf  lin,  /.  censort,  9)biitfcr,  a^j.  lively ;     WO,  a4i-  and  adv. 

wife ;  9ht(ti(f,  adj.  useful ;        much,  many ; 

®efanbftn,/.  ambassa^tofcTfor,  m.  profes-  ttiwa^ifytR,  to  wish, 

dress;  aor;  desire. 

(Heflcrn,  yesterday ;     6<fa]icit,  to  view ; 
®Itt(f uif,  adj.  happy,  ®<feuem  to  shun ; 

fortunate ; 

JDie  ^iif tealotlc  f aien  fifttctc  flt'*  The  iumaee-flAea  have  severe 

(dka.  labour. 

SHc  mcUleB  IBittet  WfieM  foBcn  (The)  meet  natioiit  of  Asia  h«ve 

WNf  m^au  atUl  idola. 

S)cr  Ootrt  fat  cincn  ftftooricR  4«t  The  Mmt  has  a  bluk  hat  aad 

wib  Uk  6of  a  etmn  toei^ett.  Hie  son  a  white  (one). 

2)01  Ckfdnc  ifl  ticUt^,  abet  sat  bol  The  beautilel  is  lovely,  but  only 

Onte  a^'tvtt^Mcrtf .  the  geod  (is)  worthy  ofrespect. 

!Det  $ett  Ocfanb'te  ifl  fo  eBen  mit  The  (Mr.)  ambassador,  with  his 

fetnet  %xan  Oemaflln  ai'^enifl. 


9l^eii  ^vt  ouf  brm  6o^  gef  At'* 
ligfl  (pia^,  metne  IDomen,  mctnc 
9tAuIctn  obct  meine  ^erren. 


lady  eoDsort,  has  Just  now 
departed. 
Take  (you)  seats  upon  theaofh, 
if  you  please,  (my)  ladtet, 
(my)  young  ladies,  o^  (my) 
gentlemen. 
9rau  91.,  iftc  9rAntein  ICotftet  nnb    Mrs.  N.,  her  (Miss)  daughter, 
ift   4ert  ®ofn  finb  in  3ftem        and  her  (Mr.)  son    are  m 
Bimnter.  your  room. 

1.  IDte  Bimnietletttc,  ^(fteiner,  @(f ncibet  unb  fDlouter  finb  ^onbtpetfer. 
2.  2>ie  IBetglcute  arbettcn  in  b<?  Xtefe  brc  (hbi.  8.  IDie  (SfnglAabct  ftnb 
cianififef  BdL  4.  ildlifc  ^aabtBcdlloite  wibicaea  ia  amcrtca  vitf 
QkSb.  5.  <DRttci^fitcfaMa9at»8l0de,«RbbcttB«tttccci»mfl|ieiftn. 
6.  S>ct  X«eci«faftc  ffest  bel  «a#er.  7.  S)er  OlftdliefcMNmect  bfa  tfau 
fltftrfttiffn.  8.  tWe  Ungdeftte  fceneibrt  bit  ©et^rte.  9.  a)a§  Weftte  i|l 
ni(ft  imnte;  boA  9lu^rufc.    10.  4eir  91.  ijl  in  best  Blmmet.    11.  9tan 

•  Snabam  is  the  same  as  the  French  "  Madmme ''  (my  lady),  M 
never  spelt  with  the  e  as  is  the  French  word. 


THE  FOPULAB  KDDCATOR. 


It.  Kt  ii  ten  XM"  1£.  34  gff  -it  aim  WB  «tR.  IS.  M 
B«ri*c  3^n  tiM  |Ma  91n«n.  Mdn  BitalhiL  U.  34  »«  I 
li  «ui  XuBngcfcOFiHt-  I»  Sn«  R.  t*  Mr  KUdt.  10.  34  ^i 
Mt  flioM  OcflnMn  04).  17.  Sc  4nT  SHaitB  »  ttnMU  MR.  IE 
3)w  9™  «gftli^  ^  Ctiiwt.  IS.  V«M  »tn  tm  Snf^N-  X 
Ss  i|l  3tn  hiB  Vmatlin,  3^  4cn  Ci4«  ■»  3^  tiOkfn  X^4tn 
SI.  ek  Hm  ti  btm  emmt  £2.  Sm  (|  4.  £)  ffitdaa  im  M4a 
&4n  i^  m  (ii  e4nR-  2S.  %a  9(n4t  )u  ]ari'  4l>|R.  ttri  JtM4li 
tin  VftiM.  inW  04f^  Mk  *4tn  e4ah.  SI.  S-tofa  3l«(t  H  fM 
«nM  uU  fcBR  tat  «4t. 

I.  Tbc  GeriDUii  ue  ■  diligent  people.    S.  Hj  fUltn  kuowi 

Uigriftnt 
Alearaed  profeuorudumnfortDsite  (ODc).    3.  The nnlemrocd 


U  ft  predoiu  neUl.  lilTer  [i  likewlic,  but  copper  ud  Iran 

not  7.  Have  jou  lecn  poor  Hnir  Md  Ultle  Helen .'  8.  Tour 
Mend  the  CAFTAiM  wu  in  the  theatre.  9.  I  we  Ihc  oolokil 
TDoder  in  the  garde d.    10.  Good  morning,  pretident.     II.  li 

)H  4nif(  Onin    V(B» 

jonr  mother  at  home  T  12,  Goodercainf,  Sir ;  where  i*  foiir 
■iiter  and  jroar  braiher  t 

QnunoKa.  1.  What  ii  the  plonl  ct  SXim^  i.  la 
retpectdo  Q«llu>df«(ptt  diJTtr?  3.  Ho*  would  you  » 
nKUi  a  phraae  ■■  "  a  good  one  "  In  Gcmui }  4.  How  tr 
iecti*ea  in  Oerman  often  eonvetted  into  abMiael  nouai 
Example  I  6.  Wherein  u  the  nie  of  the  article  more  nin 
in  Gcrmaa  than  in  Engliih  F  7.  Imtcwl  of  what  ii  the  deftnite 
article  Mmetiinca  ued?  8.  Example?  9.  What  of  proper 
namea  and  titles !  10.  What  of  the  article  preceding  adjenlte t ' 
11.  What  of  the  word  fcnt  12  Sioi?  II  atJIulnn?  H 
Eumplei? 


LESSONS  IN  BOTANY.— No.  IX. 

CLA88  XI.-DODECAKDRIA. 

Flinta  beaiing  Bowei*  with  IWJw  Sttmeni. 

Obdkb  I/— Morootvia. 

Im  thi«  order  itand  the  purple  loomtrifei.      According 

Llmuttu,  the  genua  were  &nt  named  from  Lyiimachua,  king 

ofSieilj,  and  our  word  looaeiirife  U  aimplf  a  tranalation  of  the 

old  Greek  name.     It  oiigituled  is  thi  alaiud  idea  entertained 

bj  the  andwiu,  that,  when  theae  planta  were  pat  on  the  jokct 

o' native  oxen,  theae  uiimali  became  gentle  and  iubmiaiii 

The  apiked  purple  looaeitdfc  haa  an  n«ct  stem,  from  two 

foul  feet  Mga,  a  cjlindrical  cup  of  one  leaf,  with  tweWe  teeth, 

•aeloaing  the  germ,  and  a  oorolla  of  aix  peUla,  which  iabeanti- 

fill  and  ahowj.     It  growa  in  watery  place*,  and  flowen  in 

Jnlr  and  Augutt 

or  the  kraiMtriliee,  it  saav  be  remarked  b;  the  way,  there 
■re  manj  laiieiiet,  with  which  it  become*  the  boiuiat  to 
make  an  acquaintance.  In  the  time  of  Oerard,  the  wood 
■peciea  wa«  called  tir^aUarU,  tram  the  notion  that,  "if  aer- 

Ci  be  wounded,  iheT  do  heal  themidrea  with  tbii  h«Tb." 
kind:,  like  tome  other*,  beait  yellow  flowen.  The  Qieal 
yellow  looeeatrife,  for  eitmple,  often  found  in  England,  by  the 
roadiida,  on  moiit  maadowa,  or  in  boct,  dnring  the  month  of 
July,  ia  aometimea  two  or  three  feet  mgh,  and  adorned  with 
large  eltut«r«  of  golden  bloeaotnt. 


rnl  of  the  eye,  to  which  it  waa  thoiight  to  be  applieal 
adTaotaga.    lite  item,  which  i*  genarally  aimpl^  rariea 
from  one  to  two  feet  high,  ittyeUowflawetaareTeiy  noineroaa 
in  a  cloae,  tapering  ipike.  It  ia  common  by  roadiidea,  in  hedges. 


yield, 


the  marxitM  off 


aikl^aadJiil; 
odooi  liko  an  apnooL  A  itd 
agrimony  haa  had  the  repwtalJBa  offcaepiafaUifeii 
thoaa  ladiee  who  petaeTae  in  ita  neo.  JU  Ink,  ii 
merit  of  being  liaiiiiliea.  whidi  emaaiat  be  nid  nF  d 
and  it  would  probablT  form  a  good  kind  of  diat-dhii 
alighlly  tooie  properliaa. 

On  walla,  ocb«T«ngTO(md,w«flBd  Aedn'iwctj 
three,  four,  At*,  and  tix  jagged  pstab ;  11  taewi 
The  flowen  blow  in  a  nodding  apike,  ^ueh  tbUa*>  >i 
of  the  nm,  turning  toward*  it  men  it  nM*.  and  bad 
it  t^  it  ainka  beneath  the  weatent  heciaati.  Thit  pla 
a  moat  beaatiftil  yellow  dye  hw  eottoa,  wooUen,  nlk. 
The  yellow  hoe  of  the  paint  called  Dutch  pink,  ii 
frmn  the  ttema  and  roota  of  thia  plant,  with  thejiin 
the  ancient  Britona  are  aaid  to  haTe  atained  ibsr  bad 


Thia  nana  denote*  t»th»  piatila,  of  which  Ih*  tn 
lezampU,  growing  on  walla  and  honae-topa,  and  to 
July  and  Auguat.  It  hu  lerenl  dense  tufu  mi  1 
obking,  acute,  fringed,  and  rerv  thic^  and  luccula 
It  containa  malie  acid,  Bombined  with  Ume,  and  in  li 
frequently  applied  to  bruiaaa  and  old  ulcer*.  Tbn 
aidered  to  be  coaling  wba  applied  externally  ud  b 

CLASS  XII.  ICOSAMDaiA. 
FUau  bearing  lowen  with  TWi^r  or  more  Stamen*,  u 
thi  inner  •d{[*  of  the  ealfx. 

The  itamao*  of  planu  in  thi*  clan  era  not,  theret 
conaidered  ao  much  in  reference  to  aaaiter  a*  to  «•'•' 
•pecial  mark  that  diatinguiahaa  them  alike  fna  ihe| 
and  following  cla«ae«  ia  Ihij,  that  the  atamena  ptocMi 
from  the  aide*  of  the  cup,  or  an  united  with  the  bk) 
not.  aa  it  conunon  in  other  ii 
little  careful  obaerration  will  ai 
perceptible. 

Outtk  I.    Mo:iaoTxiA. 

Here  are  arranged  *ame  Tegetable  producu  of  w 
tetnl.  The  bird  cherry  i*  a  email  tree  with  •mooth  i 
doubly  aertale  or  aaw-lootbed  Icaree,  beautiftl  di 
white  flower*,  which  appear  in  Hay,  and  tmall  '>'*' 
drupea ;  the  name  *wpi  being  applied  id  all  theae  fni 
hare  bnt  one  cell,  containing  a  nut  or  atone  wilh  1  k 
which  there  are  many  examplea,  aa  the  plum,  the  f 
peach,  the  almond,  and  the  o'ire. 


in  render  thit  dilba 


order,  the  wild  cherry,  t 

terrated  learce,  white  flowera,  which  appear  in  V^ 

ear  woodt  and  hedgea,  and  black  tweet  tnt"- 


LESSONS  IN  BOTANY. 


SoUmm,  ■  imill  trw,  wUh  niraadiiig  roimd  tmnehe*,  which 
|n>ir*  iq  wDodi,thidisti,uidhadgM,  pnUfoTlliiliwhitepetaU 
B  April,  ind  yieldi  *  globolu,  Buatere,  and  block  fruit,  with 
slue  bloMom.  Waireotlen  struck  by  what  cultUMean  efbot. 
We  tske,  for  axaiuple,  a  wild  pink,  ud  eompaie  It  wllli  tha 
:«nifttkiii}  or  the  ori^alhearts'eaic,  and  compare  itwitb  the 


Tha  CMttiaa. 
uxtj  of  our  garden*,  and  the  diflbrenee  ia  Tiaiblr  great ;  bnt 

re  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  buUace  erowiiie 
i  the  hedge  is  our  wild  plum-tiee,  from  which  the  ciutiTal«o 
iluma  haiB  been  obtHined. 


Oreat,  indeed,  i>  the  difference  between  the  acid  and  un- 
grateful taile  of  the  wild  pluni,  and  the  rich  juiciiieH  of  the 
^uit  with  which  we  are  funiliu  as  growing  in  our  orchardi. 
To  the  same  order  must  b«  added  the  blackthorn,  or  aloe-tree, 
a  aort  of  bu*h,  with  irregulnily  spreading  round  branches, 
liBTes  serrate,  numerooa  fiowen,  which  appear  in  March  and 
Ajnil,  with  pure  white  petala.  It  is  this  tree  which  William 
B«wln  thus  aildrt 


"  So  oft  TM^  gSBlns  at  its  Urtb, 


And  rBTcli  in  its  pride  { 
Bst  wben  we  look  its  fruit  to  sea. 
It  itsudi  a  fair,  but  bairea  tree.* 

PUTTAOTHU. 

Plants  or  this  ordei  hare  Fim  Fistili. 

^e  iriiit«thoni  is  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  with  smooth  bark, 

and  Tery  hard  wood,  growing  in  thickets,  and  by  riTcrs.     ' 

flowers  appear  ir  " '   ' "' '-'■-   ' —  — 


1  Hay  and  Jane ;  they  are  white 


«PP"  .        ,  -- 

tmies  pmk,  and  emit  a  Tery  agreeable  odooT.  The  fruit  is  of  a 
deep-red,  and  mealy,  and  the  berries,  which  remain  during  the 
winter,  are  eaten  by  nnmmona  species  of  small  birda.  The 
value  of  this  tree  lor  hedges  is  well  known.  The  common 
medlar,  a  smsU  Oee  which  growa  in  hedgea,  and  flowera  in 
Mar,  and  the  dwarf  quinee-UaTed  medlar,  a  small,  atemleaa 
buah,  whole  drooping  Sowera  may  be  seen  in  July,  and  which 
yield  a  mealy,  red  fruit,  are  placed  in  the  same  oraer. 

To  these,  hoi^ver,  must  be  added  a  series  of  trees :  sa  the 
wild  pear-tree,  which  rises  high  in  woods  and  hedftea,  with  ita 
thorny  branches,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May;  the  wild 
apple-tree,  often  called  the  crab-tree — the  origin  of  all  the 
Tarietie*  of  the  apple,  which  grows  in  the  lame  situation,  and 
I  Msyi  the  wild  service-tree,  who^e  white  flowera 
appear  in  April  and  May,  growing  in  large  downy  panicles  ; 

id  the  mountain-aah,  a  tree  remarkable  for  ita  beauty,  grow- 

g  in  mountainous  woods,  flowering  in  May  and  June,  and 
yielding  a  scarlet  fruit,  on  which  several  epecies  of  small  birds, 
espedslly  thrushes,  &eely  regale  themaelvei. 

Hor  must  we  omit  the  meadow-sweet,  which  has  been  s^d 
to  have  a  flower  of  "  lace-like  embroidery,"  waving  so  beauti- 
fully and  gmcefully  in  the  gentlest  win£  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  not  only  in  meadows,  but  about  the  edgea  of  rivers  snd 
ditches.  Its  odour  is  very  fragrant,  but  in  a  cloae  apartment, 
it  beoomea  ii^nrioua  from  ita  containing  pmaaio  add. 

FOLTOTMIA. 

The  tan  poly fj/nia  property  ntetns  .Vony  Fiitits. 

Here  are  assembled  the  rosea,  so  varioua  in  aixe,  hue,  and 

fragrance,  that  a  description  of  them  would  require  a  very  e>- 


V 


THX  POPOUB  KDUCATOB. 


eatiM  ion  ne  lud  to  eU  tha  tips,  ii  oaa  of  tke  iwMtMt 
nenti  of  out  grata  linni  in  Jmw.  The  nrcetbrier  row, 
oalled  ilao  the  eglincisp,  U  conmuni  in  opes  btuhy  place*,  in 
■ome  pirta  of  EnfUnd.  It  mar  eadlj  be  diicmiiuiihed  from 
the  dog-rote  byiu  flowcrn,  vhich  ireuiMlleT,  uid  of  ■  dcrper 
pink,  and  paracularly  by  the  frMraoce  of  iu  foUiigr.  Tlis 
buniel-leeTed  ran  Brow*  plantifoll]'  on  ohalkj  at  Mvadj  uiiU, 
bearing  liltla  white  flo*«n,  whioh  have  •  tlDfe  of  or«un 
eolour,  eod  a  alifht  eeaBt.  It*  Imtw  are  ■neb  HiuUar  than 
those  of  th*  dog-roee,  thej  are  not  to  iloeaj.  and  of  a  darker 
gresu,  and  iu  *teia«  are  thioUjr  bcMt  bath  with  lani  and  abort 
"■ -■        ■  U  Mid 


Tou  ooapn  iw  I«  dotftaT 
J.  »  ocp.  M..«t  I..  Mik 
qnuid]*  uUk  na  VhlBi. 

ippeln  n  M  i«H  raw  la 


[vioUM.  The  bnab  of  the  traUinf  dog-roa* 
than  thrae  feet  bif h,  bnt  ita  iou  inndiag  at«w  an^a  i 
■*■"*""*  of  lersral  feet.  Tlie  ftowan  grav  in  laiie  bu 
and  arequita  while.  TUa  boah  u Ttry  ooamOB  in  York 
and  tba  flower  ii  aaid  to  hsT*  baan  the  white  roee  of  Iha  1 
fata  at  tlie  time  when  dnl  war  raTagad  and  daeolalad  onr 
AViih  war,  IkorTid  ai  it  ia,  flows*  bare  been  aomeliBae 
aectad  b*  a  atrann  aaaooiatiBa.  "  Brfaig 
"--  -  aaid,  "to  de^  „■.,...    ._ 


othe 


tha  leHl,bHl 


n  nriau  pa*  4a  IsH. 


L  the  brida,! 
bring  them  to  die  in  the  oonqacror'a  p«th." 

Id  thie  order,  loo,  ara  tha  Bun;  Tirlttiea  at  the  bramble, 
the  itrawbeiTj,  diier*  kind*  af  dnqoafail,  tha  tdmeotUa,  the 

haib  bennet,  and  the  -~' —  "    " 

limit*  require  ua  to  pan 

Wc  would  haT*  our  readera  admire  all  tha  beawtie*  with 
which  cattnia  ha*  filled  onr  gardena,  and  the  floral  grandeur* 
with  which  thej  ate  (OnMlimea  arraTed.  Bat  while  thcfgaae 
with  delight  on  the  gorgeooMtee*  <if  anch  flower*  **  th*  th«do- 
dendroD,  we  would  abtb  tbsm  li*ian  to  tbe  poet'*  appeal : 


Sf  brtl-w.  1.  h£ 


et)    !.  X* 


Tit  It  it  fla*lr  WTOfifbt,  a 
Mlfht  iham*  U»  Tyrtui  i 
Harki  of  *  emf  e  ptcnul  az 
Duly  tbe  dcwt  dttctad  Ui 
Th>  nn  rerlTei  it  dnmifc 
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Bf  Proteuer  LoiTia  Fuovblli,  LL.D. 

BacTioH  XXXVI. 

1.  Thb  rcSectlTe  pronoun  i*oftenui«^toaiptc**po**euion, 
in>l«Bd  of  the  pouewtie  idjectlve.    In  aueb  ea*«  the  article 
take*  the  pUce  of  this  adjeetiTe,  before  the  noun  [(  77  (9)). 
VoM  chuAi  nmt  to*  pUdi  f  Do  «»  ava  mm-fia  I 
Jiiiu«hu&l*iaalB*t(l*.pl.di.  />wiHiiwte«^wi>rL 

2.  S«  lOuTenir  [J  ir.  Bn  (  82],  le  tvppeler  [i  it  U)],  coi- 
respood  lo  the  Engllak  *erb  to  rWHrnifr.    Se  remielv  t«k«  > 
dirtot  object,  thit  1*,  no  piepotltion  ktarranta  bttwwn  the 
verb  and  it*  object,  it  the  *aiM  be  a  nou  *«  a  pronoun  :— 
Tea*  rappcld  nw«M  daatdadlii  r  A> »«.  i 


!rlf«(«) 
*■•  ttre  tu  [lolDl  da  >«r. 


1.  Le  pennqoier  (ecoape-t-illepoacel 

•c  coupe  lei  cheteui.    3.  Ix  ehuptndr 

I*  U  main  }    4.  II  ne  w  nmpc  pa*  la  nuiu.  i  • 

Jit  Toug  rappelti  fou*  pa*  cette  dunr!    i-  1' 

til'  dame  «  en  nie*«iEur*,      T.  De  quoi  laujot 

Noil*  Doui  occnpon*  de  no*  ■&!».    9.  ^>' 

'U«  de*  fuiil*   qn'»  TOtre  p^>      10.  le  i"  " 

point  du  tort.      11.  Cette  petite  fllle  ne  •*  brtli 

13.  EUe  ne  ■«  brOle  pa*.  U  n>  apM  de  fradiml' 

Pouiquai   le   bouchir  W  se  ^*iiff-  '  -'r--'    U 

I'spufroid.    It.  CeaMlaMaaeltTeniUideu 

lue  rooi  i     1«.  Ik  M  wMfciM  Ae  beane  htan,  " 

1^1  lei  matlna  k  dx  hewai,     IT.  Tetr*  umit » 

I'vipoirl    la.  D  n'a  paa  k  unp*  It  t'uMf 

«UTenei  TolM  de  Toe  promctMa  t    M.  h  >'>  * 

hitemvnt.    tl.  Ne  Tone  abawAs  tbm  fat  4U> 

'-oid  i     31.  Je    ne    me  nil  i  iiti  foeqae  If*^ 

luche-t-on  j/at,  qoand  on   a  »amiiii11 1     H-  '^ 

luid  OB  a  aMnmeil.   CE  on  maag*  quaai  oo  • 

uind  on  **  port*  biea,  *e  l*ra-|.«n  d«  boov 

uuid  on  ■•  ft)tt%  bieo,  om  doit  (iltaU)  m  If 

Exna^mia  71. 
1.  Bo  jtm  ilM  aarl;  wheti  rosaieviOl  L 
eli.  1  rUa  cTerr  moroinc  at  flTea-dook.  )■  1>^ 
ber  your  couiin  L.I  4.  I  rem  mint  hi«  f**" 
Doyougo  tobWevlir}  <.  W>|oteM«M 
DoeinotihGUilarbam  hbfli^f  (.  S>1«<' 
finger*,  hit  iron  ii  not  Bmm.  I.  fjim  the  "^ 
thumb!  10.  He  cuU  netlhw  He  ihniab nor tui 
Why  do  you  not  w*rm  yooraelf  >  11.  I  do  no'  ' 
bfcau**  1  am  not  cold.  13.  It  it  not  Ttry  bW  " 
It  i*  not  cold  to-diy,  it  raint.  IB.  Doe*  jmub*^- 
*t*unri»e?  18.  The  ctrpenter  ri***  itiunriK  "i^ 
Miuniel.  17.  Do  jonriteoailierthtnlf  "■' 
morning  »l  the  break  of  day.  19.  Do  you  oil  1°°^ 
10.  I  cut  ny  hair  and  mj  nail*  iTcry  icmiL 
remember  that  gentleman?  J2.  I  rrmratut  t* 
23.  I  do  not  remember  him.  14.  Do  tou  cti  r 
when  Jon  mend  a  p.  n  {  28.  I  eot  mjliuiii  »c' 
18.  Doyouremembi-rwhatyoa  learn?  W.  !*" 
ber  all  that  [loml  er  ni)  I  leuji  18.  D"  P"  *^ 
'■'  ruwell?  M.  Hcia  verTwrllto-il>r  J?^ 
-frwell?  31.  Shci*noiTeiy*e:i.  K.  WT 
ber  your  friend't  mitfortunea  1  33.  I  trai^^  "^ 
remember  lh*t. 


IB8BON8  IS  OEOLOGt. 


Sboiiom  XXXVII. 


2.   Conjugated  refleoCiTelT',  >B  ttompei  meant  Id  it  mulattit ; 
terally,  to  dtcrit*  rat't  ftff:— 

,    OoMtnaiMUNinntat.  OmUiiftmmUabn. 

,  a.  Snaaja [f  49  (I)],  nMd aotiTal;, if «wu ta  wMry  tttmmd, 


a  «xMt  conwpaadent  in  Bngliah,     It 


decoiTS  jaa  i  6.  He  doe*  not  decelre  me,  he  decuTa*  a»- 
body.  7,  Aie  jon  not  wrong  to  deceiTB  your  (kther  f  8.  I  do 
not  intend  to  deceire  him.  B.  Daw  not  the  marchuit  make  • 
miitake?  10.  He  makes  a  mi«take  in  the  bill  which  he  wrilei 
11.  Do  you  lika  the  country  or  the  dly  (  12.  I  mefer  the 
oity;  I  HKNi  become  weary  of  the  country.  13.  Soee  not 
that  child  weaiyyou  by  hii  quMtions?  1«,  Doea  not  that 
longitoty  (r«^,  m.)  weuy  youf  IB.  It  doet  not  weary  m«, 
it  amiuei  me.  16.  Do  you  amuie  jroiinelf  when  you  are  in 
theoonntryF  17.  I  amuae  mywir,  IleamFrenohand  lulian. 
18,  Are  you  not  weaiy  of  remaining  at  your  unole'i,  IB.  I 
am  never  weary  ol  camaining  there.  30.  b  your  brother  often 
miataken  i  21.  Eierybody  ii  aometimea  miataken,  33.  DoM 
hia  eonveraation  weary  you  i  23.  On  the  eaDtzaiy,  it  amwee 
ua,  M,  Ii  your  brother  heard  from!  26.  Nothing  ia  heard 
rf  him  [Sect.  34].  26.  I»  vour  aiiter  well?  37.  No,  Sir,  ahe 
ij  sick,  38.  Do  I  weary  you!  29.  Tfoa  do  not  wenry  ma. 
30.  Ami  miataken  P  31.  You  are  not  miataki-ii.  32.  Is  he 
often  mistaken  r    3S.  He  is  oRea  mistaken.      31.  Do  you  not 


'  m'aoniiia  ijartML  tJM  no  mrmmmt  aUBhWi 

6.  S'amusar,  aniwen  to  the  Bnglish  ■spreasloH,  l>i 
y*J*V>t*  t^fl—tn  in,  H  trend  mm'*  tim  t^  tt  Jktt 

aanoBsimaaDdiklaeuaiMfmk  Wamtjat  Liars*^ fa 0» mm» 
jSa  TOM  SBBNS  k  4«  bagaulla*.  Fm  ireM  mar  Mm  fa  ftfrt*. 


KMima  or  Bulmvlm. 


nanhud  tnapalMtIa  mond*. 

IB  snnaTH  na  amis  par  tos 
lalnte*. 


Jn  fiM  »aan  vfrvmtMii^  ttUtmit 
Ibtcoaa  rmrftfUK  (JlfrndJIiKt 

■BMISMMl  fa  Ub  Oiunlrv. 

A  Mta  do  fo«  ■■■■«  HnrH^ 
Imim  mfHf  fa  naktt  amaa 


itu  quelque- 


piMitf^  4.  Ir.  to    XDtad.n,4.lstaB-.     Qoaod,  n»m. 

■ra.  XaaBysr,  I.  tuMr*.         QaalqaaMs,  smnH 

iqnlar,  b.  taiitii.     Iiaafn*.  t  taayqn,       KstysTob,  I.  fa  r>i 

■il    ■.  MM,**.     Haladbifat.  Bn-colr,  I  Ir.  Mi 

cmim.  Mtaotn,m.HL  hm. 

neural. fa iMB.  rrmt^,\.H-rn/tr.    Tnaafhw.l.faAi 

..  Aimez  Toua  kdemeuier  klacampagneJ    2.  Jeprfibrela 

opagne  k  la  Tille.    3.  Vona  ennuyeiTous  KtiTe&t  k  ^ 

[He  i  4.  Quand  je  ro'ennuie  k  la  campagne,  je  leTieni 
.e.  6.  Rcfoit  OB  dea  nouTellea  du  Qea&ral  L.  ^  8 
□tend  paa  parler  de  lui.  7.  Tons  trompea 
I  ?  8.  Tout  le  monda  se  trompe  quelqne&ii 
ler  trompe-t-il  sea  elienta  !  10.  Q  no  trompe  ni  aes  ollents 
aea  amij,  11  na  trompa  personne.  11.  No  Toua  troupes 
!•  pma  dana  cem&noire?  12.  Je  nt  me  trompe  pas.  13. 
ua  unusea  Tons  i  lire  oa  k  &nra  I  14.  Je  m  amuse  k  ap- 
xidre  rallemand  et  le  franfai*.  IE.  Area  tous  loit  d'ap- 
ndre  lea  Ungues?  16.  J' at  r^oa  de  les  apprendre.  ll. 
us  ennnyeCTous  aouvent?  IS.  Je  m'ennuie  quand  je  n'ai 
n  It  fnire.  19.  A  quoi  Tons  amuses  vous  quand  tous  Stes  k 
ssmpacne  ?  20.  Nous  nous  promenona  le  matin,  et  nous 
vaiUona  le  iMtede  la  joumA.  21.  Voua  poitei  voua  tou- 
rs bien  )  32,  Koua  sommes  quelquefoia  malsdes.  23.  Bo- 
'es  Toua  ehsioher  la  mMecinf  24.  Nous  I'anyojana 
roltar.     25,  Je  vu*  le  chsroher, 

BsBBonB  74. 
.   Are  yoD  not  niataken  i    3.  I  am  not  miataken.    3.  Is 
,  the   banker  miataken  F     4.  jBa  is  not  misuken,  but  his 
tk   u   certainly  (emWMMmf)  mistaken.    5.  Don  be  not 


elate?    3S,  No,  Sir,  I 
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By  Tvaua  W,  JaxKn,  D.D.,  F.O.B. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  AGTIOK  OF  VOUSANOES  OIT  THE  E&BTHI  CBU8T. 
BEOTIOlf  m. 


Ir  tha  crater  of  a  Tolokno,  and  <hi  the  aidea  of  a  Tolcanlo 
mountain,  there  are  generally  a  great  nombet  of  amaller  Tenta, 
which  emit  nothinit  but  aqueous  Tapours  and  oorroaiira  caaea. 
In  the  crater  ilaelf  the  laTa  may  be  burning  and  boiling  for 
Tears,  without  either  an  eruption  of  acorin  ot  an  overflow  of 
laTB,  as  you  will  find  represented  in  ffg.  11  of  a  former  leason. 

In  thll  etae  a  multitude  of  small  conical  venti  are  fbrmed, 
whidi  rwa  oat  of  the  cooled  vurface  of  the  melted  lava ;  and 
tMa*  *«nli  kM  constantly  giving  e«t  voluuei  of  nnoka  and 
»UM»ri«aeUns.  BuchaTentiscalledinEuropeaFumenle^ 
ot  Koftl  t  and  in  Ueiioo,  a  Homito,  or  small  oven. 

Beaidet  these  Ttnti  which  are  found  within  the  idreuia* 
ferene*  of  the  boiling  crater,  there  are  odter  Tents  prodnced, 
aoraetlnea  on  the  wail  ot  the  crater,  and  sometlmel  on  Ills  ridia 
of  the  faonntaln.  ThcaeaiefOrmedbythe  jetsof  tootinihlown 

up,  and  which  in  IkUlr'  - >--      -        •  -•  

T»nt,  H  lepTMMted  in 


Ton  will  have  a  better  conception  of  theee  eonicsl  Tcnta, 
which  are  formed  in  a  lake  of  burning  lava,  if  you  funcy  your- 
■eir  upon  the  edge  of  the  great  enter  of  Mount  VeeuTius,  and 
wmtemplate  them  in  their  terrific  per»pecti»e.     Beforo  job 


I  POPDLAB  EDUC&TOK. 


mnti  &•  nninit  t/TaniThu  ftom  Ma^ilc*,  yon  mtn  >t  a 
Mtr  ocne.  Aa  7011  laccnd  tha  ■lopinj;  udas  of  thk  cone,  the 
whole  appcan  to  70a  to  be  nothmf  bat  a  heap  of  looaa  ma- 
teriak,  a  man  hi»p  ol  raUriah,  tlmwn  down  and  abmit  in  a 
dlaoidwly  mamMr.    Bat  when  joo  reaeh  the  adga  of  the  crater, 


botton  of   thii  plain  w 
iMnna,  thiou^  vhioh  ralMUM  of  T^oBBdraiQ. 
wire  eoBatanilT  ncapotg. 
Ib  Oeubar,  18ZS.  a  Mtii 


71*  Oa/<r  •/  r*nw«M,  at  mm  ly  if.  .iKnl,  in  1834,  (jImHiv  <*«  AimvIm  *r  tmimi  M 


Tliia  crater  of  TwhtIib  ia  pcTpctnaU;  chanciDg  ita  foim. 
B«fora  the  jcar  lUl,  what  tos  now  tee  aa  a  Sujninf  crato 
waa  an  avfol  iliD|le  or  ciracli.  Ate  mJIn  in  cirmmferniea.  and 
■hont  DUO  tboDiand  feci  itn.  On  the  lido  of  jorder  clift,  a 
foTcat  of  bnuhwood  grew  lamrUntl^  i  and,  on  the  bottom 
whne  70^  sow  we  the  likr  of  glo-wina  la*a,  there  waa  a  fine 
plain,  InniiatiiDg  glut  on  which  cattle  browfed.  In  thie  plain 
there  were  three  pool*  of  niter:  one  hot  andbittn  ;  iheeecond, 
•altei  than  *rm  water;  and  ibc  third,  bot,  but  without  mj 
taite.  But  in  Decraber,  1631,  the  wbole  foreat  of  bnubwood 
on  the  aidn,  and  the  wbole  plain  of  frwi  at  the  bottom,  were 
blown  up  into  the  air  with  leaifnl  eiploaiona.  The  Tolcaao 
then  nalM  fo.-  aoma  vean. 

Again.  Between  l800andl8n,lhiaTaiterBterwHbeooa- 
Iiw  gradnallT  fllled  op  by  lava  boiling  npwarda  from  below, 
ana  alao  by  Jela  of  cindera  and  aihei,  which  were  fallinpi  down 
biMO  the  amaller  leota  which  had  beni  fomird  both  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  oatei,  and  on  the  aidn  or  ledge*  of  the  cli&.  The 
nault  waa,  that,  inateadofadcep,  regular  caiity,  there  appeared 
•BM  more  at  the  bottom  a  rvgged,  tuck?  [lain,  corered  with 


a  down,  that  iM  A»n&m  wm  vAttd  ■> 

rntioa"'' 
oftb*!" 

In  that  7^  the  gr^t  crater  had'  ben  ftUdJI , 
brim  with  laTa,  which  had  »welled  up  W« 
which  hid  coniolidated.  and  had  fonKd  ■!* 
Dnbioken,  piccpl  in  one  apot,  where  a  ""T^  . 
thrown  up  by  tneeroptionor  aeori*,  w^ '■*'  ' 
in  the  plain  ai  a  amau  ialand  in  *  lak>. 

BTentaaIl7  thi*  plain  of  cooenlidated  a«" 
burat  into  a  fltanre,  which  paiiird  h««  i*** 
wett.  Along  the  line  of  Hue  fl«m  '^ ' 
eonea  were  formed,  and  lAkh,  ai  i*^^ 
emitted  Tapont  and  acotia.  It  w«  ^°7^?r, 
Iheae  amaller  conn  begm  to  ba  fctmw  "T! 
below,  which  eanaed  an  n^earal  of  I"  '^ 
TioualT  Tcating  horiamtallr  1  and  IhM  tkii  ■l''^ 
until  the  bed  an^tpcd,  and  allowad  tbi  ff^^ 
eacapalhnnighthaTtBtin  thaiWn.    v»" 


LESSONS  IN  ENOLlSfi. 


M 


at  estmblklied  by  hct.  In  1884,  a  mat  flubddcnce  of  the 
.▼a  that  had  filled  the  crater  took  place  ;  in  conseqnence  of 
faich  the  whole  formation  of  the  central  cone  was  brought  to 
gilt.  It  was  then  seen  that  the  cone  had  not  been  formed  by 
plieaTal,  but  by  the  fall  of  cinders  and  ashes  around  the 

Fir.  18. 


i 

I 

<^«  sirueture  of  a  conical  vtnt  ajitr  volcanic  activUy  hat  eeasedt 
I  at  teen  in  the  crater  qf  Vetuviut. 

'.outh  of  the  Tent.  .  Its  structure  after  the  volcanic  fire  had 
irezi  withdrawn  is  represented  in  fig.  16.,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  its  skeleton. 

f  Xlie  facts  stated,  and  the  principles  iny^uTed  in  this  Lesson, 
^ill  l>e  found  of  importance,  when  you  come  to  study  the  geo- 
•^ical  theory  about  dikes  of  lara  or  basalt,  which  are  diacoyered 

tlxe  masses,  or  in  the  beds,  of  other  rodcs. 

You  will  find  it  a  good  intellectual  exercise  to  imagine  that 
;.  16,  instead  of  representing  a  small  fumerole,  represents  a 
»lcaiiic  mountain  Itself.  It  was  once  filled  with  melted  matter, 
\t  tbat  is  withdrawn,  and  the  yolcano  has  become  extinct.  It 
once  coyered  and  enyeloped  by  sand  and  scoiie ;  but  since 
rains  and  torrents  haye  washed  away  the  loose  sand 


len, 


d  volcanic  mud,  and  only  the  more  hard  and  the  more  solid 
teriala  of  the  mountain  is  left. 

Mountains  of  this  structure  are  constantly  met  with,  not 
dy  in  France  and  Sicily,  but  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
ndy  BB  you  will  find  in  the  progress  of  these  Lessons. 
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LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH.— No.  IX. 
By  John  B.  Bbabo,  D.D. 

P&EFIXSS  (conUnued). 

Apo,  of  Greek  origin,  firm ;  ss,  apostle  (apo,  from,  and  stello, 
99nd)  ;  thst  is,  a  person  aent  from  one  to  snotber,  a  messenger. 
Apo  has  the  force  of  our  English  prefix  tm,  as  in  unooTer.  This 
itfl  exact  import  in  the  word  spocalypse  (apo  snd  kslapto  (Greek), 
ametmf),  areuloHtm ;  that  is,  according  to  the  Latin,  an  flw- 
iiingi  andacoording  tothe  Greek,  animroofrM^. 

<•  O  Ibr  that  waning  voloe  whiob  he  who  saw 
Th*  opoaOume,  hmrd  cry  in  heayen  aload.**        MOton. 

Areh  {eh  sounded  like  *)  of  Greek  origin  (from  arch€,  a  begin. 
inff)t  in  the  forms  arch,  arcAe,  and  areky,  deootea  the  oriffin,  the 
ead,  and  hence  gooemmeni.  It  is  the  second  syllable  in  monorM, 
iOfoarehif',  and  as  the  letter  which  in  Greek  represents  the  cA  is 
ronounoed  like  A,  arch  thus  introduces  a  Greek  pronunciation  into 
or  tongue.  Hence  you  may  learn  the  error  which  pronounces 
rehUeei  (from  arch^,  firttt  or  head,  snd  tekton,  a  maker  or 
uilder),  asif  iu  arch  was  pronounced  like  the  monosyllabic  word 
re  A  ;  ILat  is,  the  arch  in  a  building. 

Beaides  a  type  and  an  tmiiiype  theology  recognises  an  areh^gpe, 
r  original  type,  an  original  mould  or  model,  in  which,  in  virtue  of 
fhieb,  and  after  the  likeness  of  which,  all  created  beings  were 
Mined,  aa  was  taught  by  the  Greek  philosopher  Plato. 

JLP^SLT'^J.S^***,*?"  ^^^  "*"^'  oniTersal,  etanaU  inmmtoble, 
lUflft  weyeaileaorigiBal  ideu,  aU  origlnaDy  oontrinedln  one  arEMhpal 


mind  or  understsnding,  and  from  theaoe  partM^ted  by  Inftrior  mfauls 
snd  souls."— CMwori^ 

This  word  ureh  (from  arch<$}  is  found  slao  pronounced  in  the 
ordinary  Bngiish  manner,  ss  in  oreAblshop, — that  is,  a  cAifjT  bishop, 
the  chief  bishop  of  a  proriooe.  In  its  significstioa  of  eketf  it  is 
used  slso  to  denote  something  questionable,  bad,  or  humorous. 

"  Doggett  thanked  me,  and  after  his  oomlo  manner  spoke  his  rsqassi 
with  ao  arch  a  leer  that  I  promised,"  flte.— ThOer. 

"  *  Come,  tell  us  honestly,  Frank,'  said  the  sqolre  with  his  usoal 
archnat,  *  suppose  the  ehuroh,  yoor  present  mistress,  drsst  in  lawn 
sleeves,  on  one  hand,  and  Miss  Sophia,  with  no  lawn  about  her,  on  the 
other,  wbJoh  wonld  70a  be  Ibr  ?' "— OoMmitik. 

AutOt  of  Greek  origin,  equivalent  to  telf,  is  found  In  autocrat 
(from  ott^o  and  Gr.  kratia,  power ,  govemmeni),  one  who  governs 
of  himself  snd  by  himself ;  hence  autocracy  is  arbitrary  powecy 
despotism. 

*'  The  divine  will  is  absolute;  tls its  own  reason ;  it  is  both  the  pro- 
duoer  and  the  ground  of  all  its  acts.  It  moves  not  by  the  external 
impulse,  or  inclination  of  ot^ects,  but  determines  itself  by  an  absolute 
autocracy." — South, 

Be,  of  Saxon  origin,  in  the  forms  he  and  by,  connected  probably 
with  the  verb  to  be  and  the  preposition  by,  denoting  the  active 
power  or  agent,  as  a  prefix,  performs  tlie  part  of  an  intensive,  and 
increases,  sometimes,  in  a  bad  sense,  the  inherent  import  of  a  word ; 
e.  g. — Moved ;  dedaub ;  besmear ;  iepraise.  In  other  cases,  it 
seems  to  do  little  more  than  aid  in  forming  words ;  as  an  adverb 
out  of  an  adjective ;  as  behind  (hind,  hinder) ;  More ;  below :  be- 
neath.  The  adverb  betimes  {early)  is  made  up  of  by  and  time,  by- 
time  ;  that  is,  in  time, 

**  He  that  goes  out  beHmet  in  the  morning,  is  more  like  to  dispatch  his 
Jonmey  than  he  that  lingers  till  the  day  be  spent.**— BuAqp  OtU, 

By  means  also,  near;  as,  "  stand  by  me." 

**  And  as  he  (Jesus)  passed  iy  he  saw  Levi"  (Kark  li.  14). 

Hence  the  phrase  by  and  by  denoted  immediately,  ss  may  be  seen 
in  Mark  vi.  25 ;  in  which,  and  in  other  psssages  of  Scripture,  It 
is  the  representation  of  a  Greek  word  which  signifies,  ttrmghtwrngt 
forthwith.  The  repetition  of  the  by  may  have  had  emphasis  for  its 
object.  Hence  is  explained  the  word  by~ttander ;  that  is,  one  iriio 
stands  near.  At  present,  by  and  by  seems  in  conversation  to  in- 
timate some  little  distance  of  time  from  the  actual  moment. 

Bene,  a  prefix  of  Latin  origin  (from  bonus,  good,  bene,  well).  Is 
found  in  union  with  words  of  Latin  origin ;  thus  with  fado, 
/  do,  and  its  parts  faoere,  factum  (in  combination  a  may  pass 
into  i),  it  forms  dmefrotion,  benett,  beneficial,  freneficent ;  so  in 
union  with  dioo,  /soy  (dioere,  dictum),  bene  forms  &«iiediction,  and 
with  volo,  I  am  willifig,  it  forms  ftenevolent.  Hence,  one  who  is 
benevolent,  is  one  who  withet  well ;  snd  one  who  is  beneficent,  is 
one  who  doct  well ;  a  benediction,  is  a  good  word,  a  blessing ;  and 
a  benefaction,  is  a  good  deed,  a  gift.  The  opposite  prefix  is  male,  HI 
or  etnl.  The  contrast  is  well  illustrated  in  these  words,  where,  as  in 
other  instances,  the  old  spelling  is  retained,  as  offering  so  msny 
historical  facts : 

*'  The  kyng  willing  to  show  that  this  ben^  was  to  hym  mneh  as- 
oeptable,  and  not  worthy  to  be  put  in  oblivion,  called  this  grant  of 
money  a  benevcienoe,  notwithstanding  that  many  with  grudge  and  male' 
volenoe  gave  great  snmmes  toward  the  new  foQde  (foond)  teneoofenos." — 
Ai«,*' Edward  lY." 

Bi,  in  the  forms  of  bi  and  hit,  of  Latin  origin  (bis,  twiee),  has  in 
English  the  force  of  two  or  twiee;  biped  (pes,  Lat.  a  foot),  two- 
footed;  Mscuit  (cuire,  Fr.  to  tool),  twiee'Cooked. 

**  The  inconvenience  attending  the  form  of  the  year  above  mentioned, 
was  in  a  great  measnxe  remedied  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Jnliw 
Giesar,  who  added  one  day  every  fourth  year ;  which  {from  the  place  of 
its  insertion,— viz.  (namely),  after  the  sixth  of  the  CMlends  of  March) 
was  called  Hnextile  or  leap*year.'*^JPries<2^,  on  Histoiy. 

Cata,  of  Greek  origin  (kata,  Gr.  down),  properly  denotes  motion 
in  a  downvrard  direction,  and  oppears  hi  the  word  eoteract  (from 
Gr.  kata  and  regnumi,  I  break),  which,  according  to  its  derivation, 
signifies  a  breaking-down ;  that  is,  of  the  rock  wliich  leads  to  a 
downfall  of  water.  This  prefix  is  found  in  other  words  of  Greek 
origin,  as  in  eo/aclysm  (from  Gr.  kata  mid  kludsein,  to  watte 
mwayj,  a  term  applied  to  the  deluge. 

*'The  eaiaeonhe  are  subterranean  streets  or  gallertes  firom  foar  to 
eight  feet  in  height,  and  fkom  two  to  fivein  breadth,  extending  to  an  Im- 
mense  and  ahnoet  miknown  length,  and  braaohiag  oat  intoyaikios  watti 
ondsr  the  eity  of  Borne).**— i^i^aoe,  **  Italy.** 


THS  PQPUUA  SOUQATOR. 


Omt,  ol  I^JJu  orifin,  frov  wihiiu,  »  Jt—*»<.  ii  foud  1r 
MBtanarj,  ■  iutdrrS  or  hnadndth;  wafaplc,  ■  kntdrtd-faU  i 
eeUvioD,  ■  oomBiuder  nf  ■  An^rtif  lolilien  [a  the  RooiaB  mnoj. 
uy  ba  eoBip4r*d  vilh  wfuricn. 


Tha^ortaf  kodndwor  huiraaw  >■;  b*  Innl  tan  thi 
feOvwi^  «ord«,  dwchtuBt  Ibi  uowot  dnl  dmuoaof  BiflHid 
fiu'  IIm  pmipoM  of  (onmsait. 

-  liliifcMllliiif  hull  'liii  Md*  op  a  to<ra  or  tMto(  (■  lMtb>, 
»t»  tHMi^  wpnui  ■  «Bpnter<tin.ioa,«>IW  »  hBD*«J.      ' 


Oirtmm,  at  I^tia  orifis  (cii 


1,  Lat,  «  eirf^i  or  rimg),  rifnilM 
,  circnm,  wd  Ka.  LaUb.  /  Mm^;, 
lltenllT  (*<  I*  W  »*>^  ''"^  •-»*'  r*« :  «>>■(  bu  bna  cmll* 
Cirtmm  enCcn  into  Uw  cniporitkB  of 
uTigation,  wrwljcgOon,  Mi  i— iptet, 


■TWi*iCwl|iMi«Ofattl»iI»iaotMii|«lMbMthi  11    ii  I  ill, 
dM>lB(  of  lb  tlwa"— Mm!,  "  Bob!.- 

Cb,  of  Litin  orteiB,  dcoi^inc  am  Ika  lid*  if  (Rom  bdiw 
--■'— *tkioMMn).if  foindiiKUjnw.  UwMiib  »f  Ou  Al^. 
M  la  mnnilpiM,  oa  !«•  odtr  tiA  rf  lit  Al/i  \  SaOa 


!■  oppoddOB  la  mnnlp 
XM^fiM  ««  wtwt  wa 
Oolorrrvs*. 

a»,  of  I^tia  oilci>  (•■*.  mU),  oeewi  ta  tk>  Ihw  «) 
OMmn^wr. 

(bom  w,  ui  ■>«),  Lot.  I  tr»m),  to 
I  ia  tlia  darinChw  *NlnccnM,  mlWaa. 


Itftlhtri  Khfeiud 

"  No  anHMM  whkta, 

iBitil 


H  or  «fll  b),  B  —"-t  ■nUOoa.-— Jvii,  «■  tb*  Nut 
ufMUroi 


.    u  aljM  io  aofliiikiD  (frOB  ool,  uul  In 
I  flay),  t  piaj/iut  t»ftt)ttr  ;  that  ii,  to  dBcaTc 
-  W«U.  In  M  Mv  Ivn  Ita  ^b^  oIh^b  ilM  T« 

-«>a,  "Hearj  VL" 

Cgn,  ai  ia  raonBaBOnta  {Intm  can.  aad  ■ 
to  iitp  M  MM^  Id  neatf  to  wimdi  foui  li 


Tb(  mm  aiBfwf,  ind  idbc  tb*  lour  vrtaih." 

CV,  ai  in  somct  (froia  cor,  and  ran,  I^t.  /  mb),  a>d  Mn*- 
■pond,  (orrodc,  nmpt,  «amgafai  (from  oor,  aad  nca,  I^L  a 

"TlicnitlUpt.thfningh  loofH.tbxamwiMt  cuUUclnBW  pdatctbv 
broad,  nlllni  iHih  of  tbt ox, the  dacr,  Iht  Imnr,  ud  tbc ifaKp,  qoalU/ 
thij  tribe  fur  bfowitHfapon  Dull  paMnR.*~/U<v,-KUBial  TtMoiotr* 

CMfra,  of  Latin  origis  (rantn,  ovtr  afa-'ut),  ai  in  MHtraband 
{bannns.  la*  I^t.  adtret,  law),tifMmilliiitHc,iantsiii;  aod  in 
0Mfr«dict,  auilrarj.  Contia  ippean  in  aBotber  loroi. — uaid] 
axmUr,  mmUrlat  (from  coonto',  ooDtn,  v^  '  '  "  ' 
Wid  ia  connbrpana,  a  aatiHKf. 


A  fain,  Fr.  to  malu) 


Wbmln  tba  Kwr  of  bw  tolaoM  *aA 
In  UtcI/  [4cMn(  DMtlr  baadlMi  ra." 


C0-1N8TRUCTI0K  SOdETIKa 
It  appMM  tkat  aocietiaa  of  thia  kiod  hava  axiatad  in  tha  Bcrtti 


amou  tUtJwd  to  prawita  Uw  MUMiihann  i 
itnicuon  Oaaaa,  in  fatontmbla  local iiiw,  Ttci 
io  infer*  with  tba  nunagMUDt  of  tlie  dias;  11  n 
(ataa  (h>«  dM  flawra,  a  enwmitlwt  fnmel  fro 
galea,  and  oSoo-boanaa,  wba  mact  aaaul:]u 
greu.  Tha  nnioo  odcia  priiaa  fbi  th«  bed  nun 
■ubjecta,  lUGh  at  "  Feoiak  BdoMtiaa  and  Trn 
Imponance  of  Pnridcnt  QaUlh'' — "  "  ^  ■ 
Hatnal  Inatra«tioa." 

From  tbia  report,  tluM  iffw«ia  |p  ba  Iktub 
atiuction  Rnriwira  in  aiinaina  wUk  the  Cain 
Dumbartd  510  momberi  byn  tha  Boamitirn 
carav  (1M6),  and  haw  mm  906  Banben  a 
BTcrage  Btlendanoa  bdBg  SM,  Naoriy  I.OMn 
read  lince  Ihrtr  eomiaCDCMMM  Id  tb*  BODbai 
and  the;  have  nearif  l,Mi>  *■!»■«■  in  tboi  I 
brancbee  taught  (m  cUe^V  VMJI>I>  wT^iUi>=' 
but  aome  poaaeoi  |BlTt«i«  bMlaaiea  and  apfin 
geological  colUftfM  i  tM  atfun  a  Btvoicopf. 
aie  cbicBr  "t  tlu  ImmSm  tlMa,  and  it  ii  lufU< 
them  that  atuk  Ml  MMMNI  a(  |Dod  ■•>■■  U  ^ 
them  b*  thii  MNSt* 

Conaidetiai  Ah  abovt  kalf  «f  Aaat  laata^ 
ool^  ooce  a^Hkt  '*i  t^  ^har  h«U  bat  no 
Mem*  woodvM  Uwt  tiMTiMM  been  abU  lo i 
muti«T  Ihej  hbra  dou,  T)w  proportion  of  tt 
the  roll  whicAcouiBtxtfagTiciiftarutiii  tlV,u 
ST  I  the  nat  an  varloiH.  We  fire  (he  hliii*iii| 
the  report  of  «■•  of  tha  aodctlea  reeenti;  tdn 


diullT  ineieaifd,  aad,  dBiina  tha  BrM  inritt,  ll 
■eraaairiadee  with  RMt  apuit  aBdcBctgf.  t"' 
U  the  ail«Haa  ».4  aloww  of  iha  CUh,  »  i^ 
oppoituobf  of  M*!.^  bav  it*  proaatdingi  ■« 
pBblic  BRtiiiB*  mre  beld. — ou  faoaifLR  !!•■■< 
ibe  Dtbti  btlon  Xh*  b*iTe*i  lacation.  Ob  boib  u 
two  ulcat  Euap  *ere  read  [a  tha  prrHia  '' 
andieBH,  and  a  Lood  deal  of  Inttreat  oaa  Mtaitt 
Aftrriraraa  a  MBtae  of  Intum  >aa  dtUmcd,  i>  < 
lb*  '  Cliaa;  *vi^  taA  of  tb<  ivo  •uBMi"  " 

rullaiiing  aiMM,  Lonrer,  tbe  •CU^iiK'^ 

began  la  tpanlfrit  ajaiploma  af  dadlaa.  Tka  i 
inf  ta  tbe  nBonl  of  itmal  of  in  ablnt  M 
localiij.  UitaitbalM*,  tha  ■  Clan  '  ouBOiia^ 
Bondusl  It!  butlofU,  wiib  (h*  naoal  rtgnUril)',  " 
a  revival  vai  ea pgrtoBoed^the  etoud  wbich  ^^^^ 

pcrniaaiDet  sf  tbii  atate  «l  tbtagt,  i>.  tbji>»"'' 
''  rrnifantfn  "  la  the  dlaiiict.  1  eBBeriitil  w  " 
lition  10  a  CiMi  to  peaaaa*  aaatot ebamiaal  •P|w>°' 

aimilar.  which  would  lend  to  keep  up  a  uinl  °<i"f 
Imitlj  emimbUihed,  and  !(•  brarfli*  bt  full;  •FP''^ 
have  laUl;  be«o  ifTiaed,  lod  Bae*  inlTBduct^,  *>- 


opiBioB.  ihat  Bora  besall  woald  be  initti  >T 'f 
tbaj  a^opiaoae  rnalar  arKoB,  la  lb*  Md«<"^ 
Xbtj  look  iniD r^— .1—  ^^  ,^^  Batf- 

The  genenl  Mfon.  «U(1  MBtalv  A*  •b°"  ° 
tha  fbUoving  J«M  obMtratiaaa  apon  it  :— 

There  appaan  la  knT«  been  a  pniod  irf  i^i" 
BOilcad  la  !Ua  MKMt,  in  the  hiaWir  a'  ix^, ",  ^ 
vbichwtanaotaainlad.  Tha  aoeellj,  »"^^ 
of  aneh  a  lodatr,  baring  pastd  unj,  '"^T^ 
had  coDoeeud  ibemwlrea  wiih  U,  P""' ."Tiac 

Kirtl*  (xpfciiui  to  Aad  in  it  a  loral  n*f,  j  l., 
ileUeclual  cifffoniU;  where  lie  para  J"''  "  j, 
be  had  wiih  eottpareflre  tan— ihaii  •"•"  *  in 
aad  thatr  atteadane*  at  the  BtetlBfi  ^^^m 
fdueaiiuu — ih*  grand  objtel  of  om  """"rZL  a 
aid!  wbiah  BUlaal  iBatoaelios  aapptin  ■•  ■%. 
uattei  Buch  cDadiiimi  aa  ibaaa  ■Mit^**'  "  Ll 
degi«  of  n«ilU  taartioa  s»t  ba  -»^"U' 
compoiitian  muM  b«  eDgtnd  in,  to  'TI,,ki< 
who  coDiiBDeant  I«D«tbot&aBMab(n<>'j|^ 


SOLUtlONS  OF  PBOBLEMS. 


nJBg  an  between  the  innate  mentel  inaetivityi  an4  the  thirst  for 
Knowledge,  excited  by  attendance  at  the  meetings;  and  according 
•a  the  one  er  the  other  of  these  antagonistic  principles  obtains  the 
■lastery^  so  viU  those  who  are  the  suQects  of  this  contest,  meet  no 
aore  with  their  fellow-members,  or  continue  to  go  onwsrds.  The 
ioae  aostained  in  thi«  latter  case,  is,  to  the  indiviausl  withdrawing, 
altboogh  he  mar  esteem  it  Ughtljr,  realljr  a  heavy  one ;  to  the 
Soeiety  which  he  leaves  it  is  simply  numeriealt  and  ought  to  exer- 
cise  no  discouraging  influence  on  the  rest  of  its  members.  It  does 
happen  sometimes,  as  is  noticed  in  the  extract,  that  the  decline  is 
caused  by  the  removal  from  the  locality  of  some  of  the  more  active 
and  able  members ;  but  let  there  be  in  any  toeietr,  half-a-dosen 
young  men,  devoted  to  its  Interests,  and  determined,  under  every 
oieeoungement,  to  pursue  their  efforts  at  self  and  mutnal  Improve- 
ment, and  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  suoh  a  aoeiety  wilA  grow 
in  numbers,  in  influence,  and  in  usefulness. 

That  which  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  atir  up  these  mutual 
inatmction  soeietiea  to  active  operation  we  have  at  length 
supplied.  The  reading  of  the  Popttlaa  Educator  is  the  very 
means  whieh  should  be  used  to  keep  all  the  memben  tog«theri 
and  to  excite  them  to  active  exertion.  Here  ia  at  last  food 
sufficient  for  every  mind ;   and  all  thai  they  have  to  do  is  to 

fet  into  a  regular  system  of  mutual  instruction  from  its  pagee. 
o  read  a  lesson  from  this  work  to  the  assembled  daas,  to  dis- 
cuss ita  merits  with  the  class,  to  give  TOur  own  opinion,  and 
to  hear  their  opinions  on  any  given  subject  or  question,  is  the 
way  to  create  a  lively  interest  in  the  minds  of  all.  While 
thia  ia  going  on  in  the  elasa,  you  are  learning  something  of 
real  Talue,  aomething  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  you 
through  life.  We  hope  theae  societies  will  take  these  hints  in 
good  part,  and  act  upon  them  at  once ;  and,  when  they  have 
made  a  fair  trial,  vre  have  no  fear  of  the  reault.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  them  at  a  future  peilbd. 


SOLUTIONS  OF  PROBLEMS  AND  QUERIES. 

QutryZtp,  223. 

Tbb  partiea  in  this  question  are  to  pay  not  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  distances  from  the  church,  but  in  r»^]^M/ proportion  to  those 
distances.  Now  the  reciprocal  of  any  fraction  is  that  fhiction  in- 
verted, and  of  any  integer  or  whole  number  is  ^ty  divided  by  that 
iatcgor.  In  Uke  manner,  the  reciprocal  of  a  mixed  oumber  is 
laity  divided  by  that  mixed  number.  The  numbers  in  question,  or 
Aistaaeua,  are  2*  21  or  V,  and  3^  or  i.  The  reciprocals  of  these 
neaabcn  afW  i,  At  VBd  f .  It  is,  therefore,  ia  the  pn^rtion  of 
these  mmsbers  tiiat  the  money,  £165  5b.,  is  to  be  oontributed.  The 
iom  of  these  fractionat  numbers  is  found  by  reducing  them  to  a 
common  denominator  ;  thus, — 


1X23X7 
2X23X7^ 

«X2X7 


161 
322 
112 


23X2X7^322 
2x2X23      92 

7X2X23*^32^ 


iSum 


365 
322 


The  sum  of  these  fractions  being  f  ^J^  we  have  these  proportioai, 
r  ■**v^yntffj  in  the  Rule  of  Three. — 

:  Mi  :  :  £164-5  :  £72-9 
:  i^}  :  :  £164-5  :  £50.8 
:  :M  ;  :  £164-5  ;  £41.8 

Them  proportions  may  be  changed  ioto  the  following,  on  the 
priodpk  that  quantities  have  the  same  ratio  as  their  submultiples, 
or  th^  if  the  first  and  second  terms  of  a  proportion  have  both  the 
•aae  diimminafof,  it  may  be  omitted  and  the  proportion  still  holds 
fBid;  thns»*~ 

965  t  161  :  :  £164-5  :  £73-9 

365  :  112  i  t  £164-6  :  £50.8 

365  :     92  :  :  £164-5  :  £41-8 

Iks  knrfSk  tan&a  in  these  proportions  are  found  by  multiplying 
tfadr  tUrd  tcnnaby  their  seooad  terms,  and  dividing  by  their  first 
aeeording  to  the  usual  rule.  The  sum  of  tne  three  fourth  terms  or 
sharwft  when  added  together,  ia  £164  bt,,  the  proof  of  the  accuracy 
ef  th«  worit  only  when  ooaduotedon  tha  right  principle. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sn,— Amongst  the  many  who  visited  the  Great  EzhlbltioD,  I  was 
one.  Surrounded  by  the  specimens  of  modem  art,  wonderfully  beantlfhl 
and  perfi>ot,  the  Inventive,  or  rather  hnitatiTe,  fiumltles  were  marvellooBly 
•timnlAiad  within  me,  and  I  thought  withfai  myself;  tmmlbtia  ptMrnnput 
attquid  oonabor^  reote  out  secus,  Jaeta  ett  oka.  8o,  persmbutating  the 
building  with  these  ideas  pleasantly  floating  In  my  ndnd,  I  ehsneed  to 
oome  where  some  large  globes  were  exhibited,  made  by  Newton,  Fleet- 
street,  or  somebody  else,  whlob  arrested  my  attention.  Having  fbit  the 
want  of  a  pair  fbr  a  long  time,  being  deterred  firom  baying  them,  owing 
to  their  Ugh  prlee,  I  determined,  on  my  return  to  the  country,  to  set 
about  ma^g  a  pair.  I  first  began  a  {^be  three  Ibet  in  diameter,  and 
got  the  shell  made,  an  agrieultnrd  labourer  and  oountry  blaeksmlth  being 
my  only  assistants ;  but  when  this  shell  was  finished.  I  found  it  was  too 
large,  several  doors  refb^ng  it  admifsion ;  even  the  room  in  whieh  it 
was  made  denied  it  egress.  Well,  I  made  another  of  9  ftet  1  ftioh 
diameter.  I  agreed  with  a  cabinet-maker  to  make  the  stand  and  horlaon ; 
and  with  a  brsss-fonnder  and  engraver  to  make  the  meridian  and  to 
engrave  it.  I  proponed,  by  hiring  or  borrowing  a  globe  of  small  dimen- 
sions, to  delineate  the  Burfsoe  myselt  lay  down  the  countries,  and  print 
all  the  letters  with  the  pen ;  but  when  I  came  to  consider  the  tlioasaads 
of  letters  I  should  hsve  to  make,  and  the  great  draft  it  would  make 
upon  my  time,  which  I  could  ill  spare,  except  by  detraoUng  fhwn 
the  neoenary  hours  of  sleep,  I  abandoned  this  part  of  my  midertakiag. 
I  said  I  will  buy  a  printed  cover,  ready  to  my  hand,  and  stiek  k  upon 
my  shell,  earsHslly  oonstrueted  in  the  spherieal  Ibrm,  and  mad< 
to  receive  it.  Acoordlngly,  I  deputed  a  Iriend  to  buy  me  oae  in 
He  called  on  three  df  Arent  globe-ssakers ;  but,  to  my  great  disappokst- 
ment  and  sorrow,  they  eseh  and  all  rsepeetlhlly  decMaed  selling  the 
cover.  They  answered  the  Inqniry  by  saying  that  they  must  fluke  the 
whole  globe  themselves,  otherwise  they  woald  make  no  pari  of  it. 

He  was  shown  some  fine  spedmeas  three  feet  In  diMoeter,  at  thir^ 
guineas  the  pair.  This  price  is  monstrous  I  How  could  a  poor  asan 
ever  expect  to  treat  himself  to  suoh  a  costly  article,  however  deshow 
he  may  be  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  hki  knowledge  In  this  direeticn. 

Now.  I  will  presume  to  state,  and  that  prssomption  shall  be  founded 
in  much  truthfulness,  that  an  ordinary  mechanic,  nader  the  guMaaee  ef, 
or  with  a  few  hints  firom,  a  scleatifie  person,  could  make  Just  as  good  a 
pair,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  those  alluded  to,  at  a  much  sflsaller 
sum,  the  printing  of  the  covers  alone  exeepted ;  and  assuredly  In  these 
days  of  printing  and  map-making,  when  the  art  has  arrived  at  sueh  per- 
fection, the  arrangement  of  type,  to  print  eovers  for  globes  to  salt  eny 
diameters,  is  surely  not  a  seoret  known  only  to  a  f^w  of  the  trade.  This 
Is  a  hterary  monopoly  that  should  not  be  allowed  to  maintain  its  selfish 
position. 

I  have  written  this  letter  to  solioit  your  adrioe  and  ssslstanoe,  and 
shall  feel  obliged  end  thankftU  by  yoor  noticing  the  matter  in  the 
'*  £DCCATon,"  m  the  hope  of  its  attraoting  the  attentkm  of  some  kind 
and  skilitil  eorrespondent,  whoee  suggestions,  auxiliary  with  your  own, 
may  enable  me  to  surmount  my  difficulty.  Indeed  the  Instruments 
manufactured  by  opticians  for  aelcBtifio  purposes  are  all  Inordinately 
high  priced  ;  and  why  they  are  so  It  Is  dlAeult  to  assign  a  rsason,  snfll- 
elently  valid;  unless  it  be  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who 
are  contemptuously  styled  the  pr(ffimum  wdgue.  Their  msnulketnred 
articles  realise  an  enormous  profit,  say  from  6  to  9  hundred  per  cent.  It 
is  true  that  the  manufacture  eonsists  of  nearly  all  manual  labour ;  but 
this  labour  Is  performed  by  mechanics,  who  do  not  get  extraordinary 
wages.  Opirsx. 

t  We  have  faiserted  this  letter  because  we  think  the  author  Is  entitled  to 
consideration  for  his  manly  attempt  to  execute  one  of  the  most  ussful 
apparatus  ever  Invented  for  the  iUtt^ration  of  the  sdenoe  ef  Geography. 
Printed  coven  for  globes  ought  to  be  sold  with  the  utmost  readmeu  to 
any  oae  who  chooses  to  take  the  trouble  to  eonstmot  them.  There  osn 
be  no  reason  In  the  world  why  they  should  not,  except  k  wish  to  mono- 
polise an  extraordinary  profit.  The  remarks  about  the  iastiuments 
manufactured  or  sold  by  opticians  are  equally  true.  The  progress  of 
knowledge  among  the  lower  classes  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  the 
want  of  suitable  apparatus  at  a  reasonable  priee.  The  Society  of  Arts 
promised  to  do  something  to  remove  this  difficulty ;  but  we  have  not 
heard  of  the  success  of  its  attempts.  We  do  not  see  why  the  stripes 
which  cover  the  globes  cannot  be  glyphographed  like  maps  and  prlntsd 
like  stereotype.  We  recommend  our  friend  Hr.  Hughes,  of  Aldine 
Chambers,  Fatemoster-row,  to  turn  his  attention  to  this  point.i 


LITERARY  NOTICE. 

Gambu.1  Sbiluiio  Ernnon  or  Eucuax^TUK  EiXMWTi  or 
GnoMsrar,  containing  the  First  Six,  and  the  £leventh  aad  Twelilh 
Books  of  Euclid,  Snm  the  text  of  Kobert  Simson,  1I.P..  £merHus 
Professor  of  Mathemattes  in  the  University  of  Glssgow«  with  Correctiuos, 
Aanotaticos,  and  Ji^xeicisss.  by  Kobert  WaUaee.  AJI.,  of  the  same 
■nivsnlty.  and  Collegiate  TiiMr  of  the  Univenity  of  Ixmdon.  wUi  be 
ready  withtheBMiMiMifbrAi«ast,pvioe  ls.in8tiff  eoveis,Qr  U.«d. 


THE  POPULAR  BDDGATOK. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORHESPDNDKNTS. 

WujJAM  ban  :  U  jtM  uki  tb*  nabB  of  bcna  la  Oh  hi 
riEitrtaait  IM.  HiuudtattHlnt  LoBBSB  Piifiioit^.mBi  iV 
mmA-lUny  (Or  Uh  iwUu  OU  wOl  fin  jtm  ttO,  mai  Iht  Irm  olbtn 
voald  briiif  sp  Um  total  to  ■boBiiM.HitUtd  bf  Dtet  In  kk  -  ChiMUa 
*" "        '    '    ~T.  A-:    TIh  mass  wlij  Um  blood  ooaftali  ina  Maf 
■odr.tatU*:  l^tbrtM  lilaanaMof  ^KjM   -■^-' 


■miXtla  tha  llTtai  tndjr  laad  to  ■ 
Una.     nit  itat*  of  ulDttoa  rtTiiina  a 
IbM  tUiI  priadtto  U,  wa  an  aot  a 


tbarltal  FViadpUi  bnwhat 
'a  to  d(«*cMnw.  on  of  Um 
L  wllh  Ibi  bkod.  asd  lb*  IM>a 
'TKCEUia!  Are; 


la  pmttlatjaonamilaBtf  Yo*  ipwl  oC  Uh  diamticro/«cb  alr-«U 
iB  tb*  Inip  bUBt 'BO  Bm  tbim  tbt  r^tb  pan  of  w  iMfa,- lad  B  ctf  n- 
•a  Hr-calli  to  Una  bBdnd  ■ilUou.  or 


_  iplatoaaambsfiir.    Dr.  PiTiB«a  !■ 

t  IfHraat  of   tba  labooi  of  tba  jougcr  OiaBtnlltaa,   aad  tbt 
»>aMitow*n  whshata  toUowad  la  hit  ntpi.     liatwlihM>»llii 
thai  bai  baa  dona  darlaf  tte  liat  twat/  fMn.  w«  bf^lata  ■ 

qulMKl  paifccUj  to  md  tb*  hknclTpUai  «f  E(7pl  I  aad  aaUl  (bay  are 
patAotlj  md,  ibor  nanr  am  b*  rt^tlr  hurpntad.  Tbi>  «na  Mr. 
QUddoB  ad^la.     Mar  ba  alsM     b  k  tba  gvTkita  of  mm*  at  Uh 

Z.  J.  (UTarpool):  Yo«r  dnwiasi  bbj  bi  Bad*  apoa  ooMiMa  diaw- 
1b| papvr. or  apoB  dtawbi( ovtrtdfa I  tba flnt I* b*«  torlM  dnwlai*. 


In  dcUU,  and  with 


■taaeaii  itlbar  will  ba  aqwllr  •oliabl*  tir  tnm 
i4*a  mih  a  Martlwd  paaeU.  of  Mdln  bai^aHi : 
tML,  nry  Ufbilr ,  ib*  baildlBci  aad  other  Ot^MU  m 
ansB*«.     TbH(  hlBU  mar  hI^  1  It  *« 


t.  vnaf,     B.  YotMl  iboald  ba; 


J.  J.  B,  (BradfcriJ :  Qaarj  t,  f 
a  Litta  Uclkaarr,     Wa  haTa  pi 

te  a  •huilac  at  aa  oM-book  tbop.— J.  GLTKHia  (KcJuj:  (^17  1 
p.»Ii,rifhliB  priadpla;  hot  tb*  «■  la  £lct  u -K.  K.  L.  (Ljaa) 


ttmn  it  loofoM  aboTi  oor  boriuD.     Tbka 
id  of  Job*,  bit  Dot  alvi;i  iiaellj  oa  ihi 


«>n«(x>Bll7lotb«>am«d.T..g.iD.     Bat  thu  «._ 

IUI7  aad  cliarlj  Inaud  In  our  Uuoat  oa  ulrooomr.  Biddltl  etna- 
plot*  Dtatkoarj  (Latin-EB(Uth  ud  Ennliih-Lnlii)  li  pubUihtd  bi 
LoefBun.  at  a-ralnca  aad  a  hatC  Tba  £D(liab-LaUB  li  nld  at  lh> 
k.if._iu  —J  .v-  Ijitn-£Bfllib  at  tba  fulBM.     Ihtn  Ittdiamnm^ 

toot  ■bUllBur;  bat  ■  good  old  Latla. 

'    buth  pana,  uaj  be  bad 


^plojBitt  Bd  thJi  b  a  ipodaa  M  unmlir  of  pstz 

kM  m  taa  do  h.  taka  a  walk  la  lb*  opn  u  «I 
iaad. — Jon  Crmna,  ud  Ammob  LfRBiaca .  i  f" 
Ulkid  of.— UbI  BOnB  FILU!  Wt  alw^  Jalft  «■ 
Ht  alwaja  fin  th«  frna 


A.  B.  aad  C  aw  do  a  ptaat  of  wafc  la  I  da^a,  akkt 
*  It  aar>.Bad  B  and  C  ea«do  to  1*  dapi  lavbam 
1  iapaftulr  r — J.  Sowdhc^  HiliHiiHa  an  til  aalM 
LateaMar):  Qbmt  I,  p.  Ht,  Bot  it(bI.-B  H   ai 


Latfa-Eof Jkh  bf  tbi    _ 
Xaflkb  DioUatr;,  aad 

TRT  ikaap  al  aa  old  book-iiaU.     Tb*  Laila  Kl, 

"f"^-a^M(B«Hl«i);  OarltaKU.  la  booUceplDf.  Ae.  will  ba 

a  tlBa  1  lit  hia  |o  oa  with  tha  EofUih  ai  lui  u  pnHlbl* 1 

(BUabara)!  KaihlaktbarnaebibaaaaterlaafBact.  Ar.wBH 
htrd  nadj  "01  "aka  •  talanbl*  pnOidaal  nt  u  lataUlicDt  per. 
JOBB  ThCKWW  (HlBOtt*.)  ,  Qa»,j  4,  p.  MB.  ll|bl !  bai  too  I01 
J.  B.  (DawoutlMo-TTB*) :  Um  dmrea**  bMWf»  a  JM  taym 
B  tuw,.^  It  BoUdBo  b«  Ib*  difltawi*  bMwata  1  fla  * 
Ud    *  jpin  >ri.  la  «  i,Ma,  ,m:   tad  *o  of  all  ilBUar  •■ 


th*aa  Bi  Bddltkmd  irtlablM :  Om  pwD»m  im«.  tbi  mb.  Ib  two  nl. 
bUatUkaJtary,-  laddfasls  t>«*fllaUit,tbBt:  «««;— r.  WaMbb 
g*/HM")'  Out  »■  V-  **»■  wii»»-U,MOLDTl  <OatadMad>> 

1trUAipto,udMhkMUi  (b«DrnMb-w.HALnsAi>(BMr)> 


I.D  {Siadla|>.  J  B  <UaliD*|.  Jtrmn  DiwnnrixMB 
KaaataBto*} :  Qbkj  1.  p.  Ml.  all  wnmt  —I  C  Btsi 

QMriH  1  aad  1.  p.  ni.  uaarir  ilcht J.  D.  IKotU 

Tutanol  !•  Beaa'i.oriba  I.aua  ralfau.— *  ^ 

ban,  |«la  Td..  tMladtai  poita(a.  0«t  TobUbbs'i  '  *> 
vut  aa  tlanataiT  book,  aad  TTallwit  niMwailiHI 
QimrTTIi  nuNOLBIOIaatow):  B«Ml>ad.— W  H.fCulMl 
Ara  — W.  W.  J.  (PtBtaMM  :  W*  umbiwii!  Ua  u  p 
ararlllt  Gwini'i  Unik  Lulooa.  aad  la  Madrid d"* 
Bird  to  II.  1  till  (raBBiar  it  imaHBUy  a  inailula  1 
Onanar  (*>|iD*JlT<n1tta  la  Latla,  and  m  dHidadtf 
aad  •imp)*  nrr  pablUihed.  Ibai  tnaid.  tflrr  1  tMI 
bt|[<B  U»  iladj  or  the  tinck  Ttaumnit,  UM  moil  lapvi 
pluwd  la  tht  haadi  ot  maa.  wbotbir  lor  llBt  cr  mn 
•dlUoa  of  EwiaTi  Lazleoa  li  imall  Bad  obwp.  bn  II  ■■ 


a  Map  la  tbe  pni^ 


(Saottaaapi.'D) :  Tin  tkrlptatal  a 
onliDary  nader  lo  implj  lit  Bnlrrj 
inof  that  aiiiu*  aloa*  !•  aot  nn 
oai  Ood.  It  that  Bt  hat  glfv  m 


aa  aitlda  ■/ <Utb.  aad  b.  tbtrrfbn.  of  00 

Tba  lu(  (wo  an  UfhlT  lapat 

til  oar  naden  -'*'-\'-f  la  tba  ncbl  dirMta--^ 

(CaBdat-tami).  nrntur  10  a  lBi|a  bodj  of  ■HCbW 

ajTlnd  to  itadf  Ibc  >jif IWb  lanfaac*,  tbg  AclUiBrtle.  M 

Owvrapbjr.  fto..  la  th*  f  E.  Bi  lod  bta  fhndi  atU  («  ^ 

— fitiiu,Am  (Ui*"' 

(Kdlabanb),  tboM 
■■);  llHtr 
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-POLTAHDEIA. 

■  SMrnau,  iibtal  frsntli*  teovpUoli. 
,  it  ahoold  be  remembered,  la  the  fleahy  ex- 
landed  body  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  into  whidi  iti 
liHercnt  puta  aie  inaetted. 

MOHOQTHIA. 

In  thii  ordei  an  ananged  very  dinimilar  vegetable  products 
1  certain  leipecta,  though,  of  coune,  agreeing  in  othera,  at 
3me  of  which  we  muit  Tapidly  glance.    The  heib  Chtittopher, 
r  bane-benj,  growa  in  woods  and 
body  plocea  in  Yoihihire,  flowera 
1  Uay  and  Jnns,  in  a  cloaa  duaUTi 
'Ith  whits  potili,  and  yields  pur- 
tiah  Mack  and  poisooaus  beniee- 
'oads  aie  said  to  be  ktbaotsd  to  thia 
Unt  \sy  ita  tMid  odour. 

The  common  celandine  grows  in 
uckeCa  and  warte  grotmd,  generally 
ear  houses:  itaflowars,  in  umbels, 
a  long  stallu  with  yellow  petals, 
ppearinMayandJnne.  The  juice 
f  eraiy  part  of  the  plant  is  yellow 
nd  acrid ;  it 


adu 


e  theft 


Of  the  homed  poppy  there  are 
tree  kinds — the  yellow,  the  scarlet, 
nd  the  Tiolet.  The  flrat  produces 
jge  flowers,  with  bright  yellow 
etals,  in  July  and  Angust,  and 
rows  near  ths  sea-coast.  Hm 
Mulet  one  springs  np  there  also, 
ith  its  petals  of  that  colour,  with 

Uack  spot  at  its  base,  appearing 
.  June  and  July.   While  the  Tiolec 

found  in  com-flelds,  in  Norfolk 
1(1  Cambridgeshire,  and  puts  forth 
i  large  violet-blue  petals  in  May 
id  June.  Still  id 
e  the  dirersities  of  the  c 
>ppy.  The  field-poppy  was  named 
-   the  Greeks  tbe  cora-tosc,  from 

growing  among  grain;  and  on 
is  scRount  it  wBsconsidered  aacred 
the  goddess  Ceres,  whose  garland 
i>  formed  of  ears  of  com  snd 
e  red  poppy.  It  wss  oOered  to 
r,  in  her  rite*,  by  pagans,  snd 
e  waa  aometimea  represented  as 
'Iding  poppiea  In  her  hand;  and  The  M 

acceptable  was  this  plant  <up- 
sed  t(i  be  to  this  £sbled  divinity, 

at  nueofhernameswasderiTedfromit.  The  name  jwfMwr  is 
id  lo  bo  derived  &om  the  Celtic jwjw,  signifying  pop,— the  soft 
»d  given  to  infants,  amon^  which  it  was  usual  fiwtnerly  to 
il  poppy-seeds,  in  order  to  induce  sleep.  We  have  six  wild 
eciea,  found  .ometimes  on  hedge-banks  and  road-sides;  but 
:  must  look  chiefly  to  the  fields  for  the 


The  lon^  smooth-headed  poppy,  with  light  scarlet  petals, 
twering  in  June  and  July,  ia  not  rare  anuntg  the  com.  In 
itie,  the  flowera  of  the  long  prickly'headed  poppy  may  be  ob- 
Tved,  distinguished  from  the  other  kiodabyita  naiTowpelala. 


Like  the  common  acarlet  poppy,  it  ia  slightly  narcotic,  and  tha 
foliage  of  both  apedea  boa  been  used  as  a  culinary  vegetable. 
Ia  England,  the  scarlet  flowers  of  our  wild  poppiea  are  col- 
lected andmade  into  a  syrup,  which  is  uaed  in  so;^,poi*idge, 
and  gruel.  iUau  added  as  the  specific  name,  fpanr  rtaaat 
is  derived  &om  the  Greek  word  "  to  flow,"  or  "  fall," — and  ia 
well  suited  to  describe  these  plants,  as  the  blossoms  of  all  the 
poppies  are  very  fragile.  'Die  romid  rough-headed  poppy,  found 
in  some  of  our  chalky  and  sandy  fields,  is  acarce.  A  yellow 
poppy  grows  ia  rocky  places  in  Devonshire,  Wales,  andltdand) 
and  in  some  of  the  corn-fields  of  England,  particularly  in 
Cumberland  and  WestmoreUndi  « 
white  poppy  may  be  obierved. 

Pliny  atatea  that  tha  HomuDM 
made  incitiona  in  the  head  of  tlta 
poppy,  after  it  had  done  flowering, 
end  caught  the  liqnid  on  wool, 
unleaa  it  ran  in  email  qumtitiea  and 
became  a  gam,  in  which  caae  ft  wu 
gathered  by  the  thumb-nail.  In  the 
time  of  this  writer,  opium  appeara  ta 
have  been  much  uaed ;  he  saya  he 
has  known  many  die  in  their  ileep 
liam  taking  thia  medicine,  and  he 

mittad  auicide ;  but  he  observes, 
moreover,  that  physieiana  had  dia- 
eovered  in  opium  many  valtiable 
properties.  Of  ita  pemidoua  and 
fatal  uae  in  this  country,  there 
are,  unhappily,  many  examplM ;  but 
fn  China,  opium  ia  made  incalculably 
deatructiTe, 

The  whiW  water-lily  adoma  alow 
riven  and  ponds  with  its  beautiful 
flowers,  in  the  montha  of  July  and 
AugusL  The  calyx  is  compoeed  of 
four  large  leaves,  coloured  on  the 
upper  anrbcei  the  petala  of  the 
corolla  are  anmccous,  often  at  many 
aa  fifteen,  and  delicately  white,  ao 
that,  in  tbia  reapeet,  it  has  been 
regarded  aa  the  queen  of  British 
flowers.  One  provision  for  the  in- 
crease of  this  plant  ought  not  to 
be  ovtrlooked.  Aa  soon  as  these 
splendid  water-flowera  have  per- 
fected their  trucljfication,  by  abaorb- 
fng  their  pollen,  their  long  italka, 
which  always  grow  in  proportion  to 
IDolia.  the  depth  of  the  water,  in  order  ta 

raise  Uie  coroUaa  above  it,  refos* 
their  support,  and  the  flowera  sink 
down  many  feet  below  the  surface.— I^lere  are  t  wc  other  kinds  of 
water-lily  well-deserving  of  notice.  The  yellow  water-lilj  grows 
in  rivers  and  pools,  and  Qowen  in  July ;  Uie  bloasoms,  which  are 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  golden  hue,  having  a 
strong  smell,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  brandy,  or 
soma  kinda  of  wine.  The  lesaer  yellow  water-lily  growa  ia 
lakes.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  yeUow,  tinged  with 
green,  ere  scarcely  more  then  an  inch  in  dumeter. 

The  lime  or  linden,  the  most  beautiful,  graceful,  and  fragrant 
of  our  native  trees,  wss  well  known  to  tie  ancient  Romana, 
and  iatoand  not  only  in  England,  but  in  moat  paru  of  Europe. 
Several  species  of  this  tree  have  been  enumerated,  but  Mr, 
Loudon  ia  dispoiad  to  class  them  all  as  somany  varieties  of  lu 
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lUw  JBm^p$a,  difl^zmg  only  in  the  aise  of  the  leayes.  BTolyn 
flays  in  his  *'  SylTs;"-^*'  It  is  of  ell  otheis  the  most  pfoper  end 
beantiAil  fat  indks,  as  prodndng  an  npxi^t  body,  smooth  and 
•fcn  bark,  ample  leaf,  sweet  UoMOm,  the  deught  of  bees, 
and  a  goodly  shade  at  the  diBtanceof  eighteen  or  twenty  feet. 
Berides  its  unparalleled  beauty  for  walks,  its  other  perfections 
are— Uiatit  wUl  erow  in  almost  all  gardens ;  thtft  it  lasts  long ; 
that  it  soon  heids  its  scars;  that  it  sflbcts  nprightness ;  that 
£t  resists  a  storm ;  that  it  seldom  becomes  holiow." 

Hie  flowers,  which  are  of  a  greenish- white  colour,  in  loose 
panioled  cymes,  and  come  forth  in  June  and  Jvdy,  are  Tery 
abondant,  and  larger  than  those  of  most  other  timber-trees. 
Gowper  has  alluded  to 

"  The  lime,  at  dtwy  ere  diftaing  odovrs  (" 

in  a  fine,  calm  summer's  eyening,  the  perfume  they  emit  is 
i^grant  beyond  expression,  which  led  Kmts  to  say, — 

"  Oratifhd  the  inetoM  of  the  lime-tTM  taowv  » 

PUny  speaks  of 

**XAnm4K9m  tot  a  thoisiid  qms  neght ;" 

but  these  are  fv  berond  our  present  enumeration.  The  honey 
obtained  from  the  floweis  of  the  lime  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  world.  The  fruit  of  the  linden-tree,  when  mixed  with 
the  flowers,  produces  a  paste  not  xmlike  that  of  cocoa.  Erelyn 
says,  "the  berries,  reduced  to  powder,  cure  dysentery,  and 
stop  bleeding  at  the  nose.  The  oistilled  water  is  good  against 
the  epilepBT,  apoplexy,  Tertigo,  trembling  of  the  hearl^  and 
graTeL''  Schroder  recommends  a  mucili^  of  the  bark  for 
wounds  I  and  adds  that  the  Juice  of  the  learee  fixes  colours. 
And  to  mention  only  one  other  use  of  this  beautiful  and 
Talnable  product  of  the  Tegetable  kihgdom : — 

*  ■Smooth linden  best  cbiyi 

Hie  oarrer's  oMmI;  beat  hia  eniloaa  weik 
DlspUya  in  all  Ita  nicest  tonohea." 

Hie  hoary  dwarf  rock-rose  grows  on  elevated  rocks,  and  in 
mountainous  pastures  in  Wides  and  in  the  north  of  Eiogland : 
Hs  petals,  iuTersely  egg-shaped,  and  of  a  bright  yeUow  colour, 
l^aar  in  Ha^  and  June.  The  common  rock-rose  is  a  shrub. 
Bowing  in  hilly  pastures,  on  grayelly  soil,  which  fiowers  in 
July  and  August.  The  white  mountain  rock-rose  is  a  rare 
plant,  sometimes  found  in  Somersetshire  and  Deyonshire. 

FSKTAOTNIA. 

The  entire-leaTed  poeonyhas  stems  about  two  feet  high, 
simple,  round,  and  smooth ;  flowers  with  crimson  petals,  almost 
four  inches  broad ;  and  a  knobbed  root.  It  grows  on  islands 
in  the  Seyem,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June,  but  is  not  truly 
wild. 

The  stem  of  the  field  larkspur  is  nearly  two  feet  high,  erect, 
leafy,  and  branched.  It  |;rows  in  corn-fields,  and  flowers  in 
July.  A  good  blue  ink,  it  is  said,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  the  petals. 

Common  wolTs-bane,  or  monk's-hood,  is  found  in  seyeral 
places  in  England,  though  not  truly  natiye,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  The  stem,  which  is  erect  and  leafy,  terminates 
in  a  cluster  of  dark-blue  flowers. 

The  common  columbine,  with  ita  pendulous,  purple  flowers, 
appearing  in  June,  grows  in  meadows,  pastures,  and  thickets. 
It  nas  an  erect  stem,  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  fiye  capsules 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  flye  equal  nectaries,  situated  alter- 
nately between  the  petals.  Cultiyation  frequently  increases 
the  number  of  these  nectaries,  and  diminishes  that  of  the 

Setals.    The  blossoms  of  the  wild  plant  are  blue,  but  the  gar- 
en  exhibits  them  of  yarious  hues. 

POLTOTHl/L. 

&e  wood  anemone,  though  unknown  in  many  parts  of 
Essex,  and  some  other  counties,  is  generally  common  in  Eng- 
land. The  ancients  called  it  anemos,  because  its  delicate 
flowers  quivered  in  the  fierce  breezes  of  March,  and  its  shining 
Meds  were  carried  about  on  the  air  ;  and  from  this  word  our 
English  name  is  taken.    In  France,  it  retains  its  old  ap- 

Sellation  of  wind-flower.    Though  frail  when  gathered,  and 
ying  quickly,  the  anemone  continues  longer  in  bloom  t^^ 
many  other  flowers.    Its  blossom  is  white  and  star-shaped, 


and  its  stem  has  about  the  middle,  three  dark,  smooth,  green 
leaves,  very  beautifully  formed,  haying  veins  tinged  with  crim- 
son. The  flower,  if  bruised,  will  raise  a  bUster  en  the  skin ;  to 
catUe,  it  is  poisonous. 

Th^  are  three  other  species  of  wild  anemone,  blooming 
during  April  and  May,  all  beautiful  in  appearance,  but  all  pos- 
sessing very  acrimonious,  and  some  even  poisonous,  qualities. 
One,  me  pasque-flower  anemone,  grows  in  elevated  open  pas- 
tures, especiidly  in  chalky  soils ;  the  stalks  are  foxLr  or  five 
inches  high.  The  blossom,  which  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  wood  anemone,  is  very  silky,  and  of  a  delicate  lUac 
colour. 

The  lesser  celandine,  growing  in  shady  places,  and  common 
in  meadows,  flowers  in  March,  April,  and  May,  with  petals  of 
a  shining,  golden  yeUow.  Wordsworth  thus  expresses  his 
feelings  in  reference  to  this  humble  plant : — 

(« Panaiea,  Uliea,  Ungcaps,  dataiea. 
Lit  them  live  upon  their  pgsiaea ; 
Long  aa  there'a  a  aun  that  seta, 

Fdmroaea  wild  have  their  glory ; 
Long  aa  thwe  are  violets, 
i  They  wiU  have  a  place  in  story ; 

There'a  a  flower  that  ahall  be  mineb 
'Tifl  the  litUe  celandine. 

"  See  its  vamiah'd  golden  flowera 
Peeping  through  the  chilling  ehowfli. 
Ere  a  leaf  is  on  the  bash, 
In  the  time  before  the  thnuh 
Has  a  thought  about  ita  neat, 

thoa  wilt  oome  with  half  a  call. 
Spreading  out  thy  glossy  breaat. 

Like  a  careleaa  Prodigal ; 
Telling  talex  ubont  the  ann, 
Whea  we've  little  warmth  or  none. 

*■  Comfort  have  thee  of  thy  merit, 
Kindly,  unaaaumlng  apiilt  1 
Careleaa  of  thy  neighboorliood. 

Thou  doat  ahow  thy  pleaaant  faee 
On  the  moor,  and  in  the  wood, 

In  the  lane, — ^there'a  not  a  plaee, 
Howaoever  mean  ft  be. 
But  'tia  good  enough  fiv  thee." 

Of  the  crowfoots,  there  is  a  very  large  family,  defying  all 
present  attempts  at  description.  Among  them  are  the  butter- 
cups, with  which  we  are  so  famUiar.  There  are  two  species  of 
this  plant,  both  very  common  in  our  fields  and  pastures,  which 
the  botanist  can  readily  distinguish,  while  the  diflerence  is 
seldom  noticed  by  the  ordinary  observer.  The  more  common 
of  the  two,  in  the  pastures  near  London,  and  near  the  sea- 
coasts  of  Scotland,  is  the  bulbous  crowfoot,  or  buttercup,  at 
once  recognised  on  digging  up  the  pluit,  firom  its  having  a 
bulbous  root,  somewhat  Juke  a  leek  or  a  smsdl  onion ;  while  Uie 
acrid  roecies,  commonly  called  the  upright  meadow  crowfoot, 
has  a  fibrous  root,  without  any  bulging.  But  without  digging 
up  the  plants,  the  two  sorts  may  be  instantly  distingi^ished  by 
the  calyx  or  cup,  which  supports  the  yeUow  petals  of  the 
blossom :  this  cup  having  its  five  leaves  upright  or  nearly  so 
in  the  acrid  sort,  and  bent  downwards  in  the  bnlbous  species. 

It  is  a  common,  but  most  erroneous  opinion,  that  the  fine 
yellow  colour  of  butter  in  spring  is  owing  to  the  cows  feeding 
on  the  buttercups  in  the  pastures,  and  hence  the  name  borne 
by  these  fiowers;  while  the  slightest  observation  vnll  show 
that  they  carefally  avoid  these  plants.  If  ire  consider  the  pro- 
bable intention  of  Divine  Providence  in  rendering  these  poi- 
sonous plants  so  common,  we  infer  that  it  may  be  to  afford 
protection  to  the  grasses,  and  otlier  herbage  eaten  by  cattle, 
tor  were  the  whole  green  sward  of  the  field  composed  of 
nothing  besides  grass,  it  might  be  eaten  so  bare  as  to  destroy  the 
roots,  and  produce  a  serious  scarcity  of  forage ;  whereas,  by 
the  mingling  of  the  poisonous  buttercups  with  the  gr&se»  the 
cattle  are  prevented  from  grubbing  up  the  latter  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  to  injure  its  subsequent  productiveness  as  the  season 
advances.  This  is  a  very  interesting  view  of  the  ordinance  of 
God ;  and  might  be  illustrated  by  many  similar  facts. 

We  add  only,  in  concluding  our  present  Lesson,  that  to  tha 
order  of  plants  now  under  consideratioii,  belongs  that  iflendid 
cttltiTated  flower,  the  magnoJia, 
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SaonoK  xym. 

Im  Boi^th  the  relation  of  property  or  ponetuion  is  denoted  by 
meuis  oi  FBB80NAL  proBouns  in  the  poatessive  eaM,  while  in 
German  the  same  relation  is  shown  by  means  of  a  distinct  class 
of  words  (Sect  11),  eaUed  posssssivb  pronouia ;  and  these  are 
used  not  merely  in  the  corresponding  case  (i.  e.,  the  genitive)i 
bat  in  «fl  the  eases.  The  German  psksonal  pronooni  there- 
forev  ia  rtrdy  used  in  the  GaNmvx  like  our  PBnaoNMf  pronoui 
in  the  poasesaive. 

SBCLXNSIOK  OV  THS  PSRSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

Singttlar, 

•.  Wbc^  of  mei      Man,  ci  thee ; 
S).  9^io,  or  for  m«  |5Di^  to,  or  for  thee ; 
t.SRk^me;  SH^  thee; 

8tSHr,  we;  S^r,  yon; 

•.  Usfn,  of  us ;  dncr,  of  you ; 

S>.  Ua».  to,  or  for  ni ;  dii^,  to,  or  for  you ; 
9L  Uai,  us ;  dvd^  you ; 


9t  «ic,they; 

O.  S^tn,  of  them ; 


€^t(,  you; 
3^,  of  you; 
S^acn,  to,  or  for  you ; 
C^  yoD. 

€Hf,you(|B7.e.)8 
3^,  of  you ; 
Solicit,  to,  or  for  yon; 
CHc,  you. 

11.  ffi;  he ;  fir,  she ;  d,  it ; 

(9.  Reiner,  of  him ;  titter,  of  her ;  felnrr,  of  it; 

S>.  S^m,  to,  or  for  him ;  i^r,  to,  or  for  her ;  if  m,  to,  or  for  it ; 

U.  3^  him ;  fie;  her ;  t»,  it 

fie,  they;  fid  they; 

Vtftrt,  of  fhem ;  i^tcr,  of  them  % 

fb,  5$sca,  to,  for  them;  t^iun,  to,  for  them ;  i^ncn,  to,  for  them; 

S.  €k,  ^em ;  fU,  them ;  fir,  them. 

I.  The  personal  pronouns  5n  the  Ist  and  8nd  persons)  are 
often  used  refleiively;  and  are  to  be  rendered  by  our  com- 
pounds, myself,  thyself,  ourselves,  yourselves.  Ex. :  3<9.  tobc 
sn^;  I  praise  myself.  2>tt  lobfl  S)^;  thou  praisest  thyself. 
fiiE  IsboL  sM ;  we  praise  ourselves.    3^r  (o(t  <lu<^,  &c. 

II.  The  reflexive  form  of  the  personal  pronouns,  in  the  third 
person  Hmgulat  and  piurai,  is  fi<(  (Latin  se),  and  answers  to 
oar  obJecCiw,  himself,  herself,  itself,  themselves;  its  gender 
and  mimber  being  determined  by  the  mtbjtci  of  the  vtrb*  £z. : 
9z  fctoiH  'i(9;  Ae  allows  (to)  Mms^.  ^it  crlatih  fii^;  «A« 
aOovs  (to)  hirwtlf*  S>et  Sixktht  loH  fi(^;  the  hoy  praises 
yokwW.  Cie  aOc  loien  \\%  tbbt  all  praise  themselves,  ftc. 
C8ee  I  60.  4.) 

IIL  A  persona]  pronoun  of  vm  gender  is  frequently  trans- 
lated by  one  of  another.  Ex. :  S>(f  Sif^  ijl  gut,  oUt  tt  ifk  itit^t 
0t«| ;  the  table  is  good,  but  it  is  not  large.  IDof  SUtAtt^  i^  ft^&n, 
«lcc  t  e  ifl  iiii^  fTri^is ;  the  girl  is  beautiAil,  but  the  is  not  indus- 
trious. S>kf<  9eter  fd^riM  ittc^t  gut,  fie  ifl  ^u  ivfin^;  this  pen  does 
not  write  well,  it  in  too  soft  (limber). 

JVM^. — ^Thl^  respects  merely  the  translation.  If,  for  instance, 
we  %-«{« tb  translate  the  last  German  sentence  according  to  the 
CftnAfil  idiom,  tHe  English  fbr  it  would  be,  **  This  pen  does  not 
write  well,  sbb  is  too  soft."  Now  such  a  rendering  would  be 
contrary  to  the  English  idiom,  and  therefore  on  translating 
German  into  English,  we  try  to  come  as  near  the  English  idiom 
as  possible;  although  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  dtf» 
ference  of  gender,  as  referring  to  the  same  noun,  does  MVtr 
take  place  in  German. 

oxetsivaioK  op  IR  t  c  m  a  n  b  (with  exangflet  of  each  mm). 

ft  Uinnant;  nobcdy.  ($  59.  3.)  9)icmanb  if!  ^ict  j  nobody  is  here. 
9.  fHnnoaH;  of  nobody.  SRiemantl  i^iit  ifl  ^trr;    nobody's 

hat  is  here. 
f^.  ??iaaanlatt ;  to  nobody.  (Si    ifl  91temaiibrm   mt^Ui^ ;   it  is 

profitable  to  nobody. 

«.    I  ^^^^^  }  tiobody.        Scfi  ff*e  Wirman* ;  I  see  nobody. 

rV.  Verbs  of  the  New  Conjugation  (See  %  79.  1.  2  )  form  the 
impe^eH  by  Adding  to  the  root  thesuflbt  te,  for  thtftrtt  and  for 


the  third  person  tinfftJart  the  corresponding  parts  in  thtpimraif 
being  made  by  (he  addition  of  the  letter  a.  The  »eeond  person 
sing^ar  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  root  the  letters  t  e  ^ :  the 
piurtd  of  the  same  person  tiSdng  ttt. 

The  root  is  found  by  removing  the  letters  en  from  tiie  form 
of  the  present  infinitive :  thus,  from  (oSm  (to  praise),  take  civ 
and  you  get  ( o  B,  which  is  the  root 

The  Present  Participle  is  made  by  adding  to  the  root  the 
syllable  e  n  b ;  as,  loB-f-ent,  praising. 

The  Perfect  Particyjle  is  produced  by  prefixing  to  the  root 
the  augment  ^  e  (f  69.  2. 4.)  and  suffixing  the  letter  t  (sometimea 
ct) :  thus,  ge-f-loB-l-t,  praised. 

The  Perfect  tense  is  formed  by  combining  the  perfect  partl- 
dple  with  the  present  indicative  of  the  auxiliary  ^a'btnot^tin, 
to  HAvs  or  to  BE :  as,  {^  ^abe  getoM,  I  have  praisol. 

The  Pluperfect  is  formed  by  combining  the  perfect  participle 
with  the  imperfect  of  l^oBcn  or  frhi :  as,  ii^  ^e  geloBt,  I  had  praised. 

The  First  Future  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  present  of  the 
infinitive,  the  present  indicative  of  the  auxiliary  met  ben,  to 
Bscom :  as,  \^  toetbe  toBen,  I  shall  praise. 

The  Second  Future  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  perfect  of  the 
infinitive,  the  present  indicative  of  the  auxiliary  toetbca:  aa, 
{^  wcibe  9AM  ^fAtn,  I  shall  have  praised. 

OOHJUGATION   OP  THS   RXOULAB  VERB  (o(en  IK  THB 


INniCATTVa. 

AAdttoCm 

Mo^  to  praise; 

Msit  laftrn,  to  have  praised; 


PnSSBIVT  TBNSB. 


9inf/uur» 

S^IcH  I  praise; 

S>tt  IsH;  thon  pridsest ; 

€t  Utt,  he  praises ; 


Partie^tks, 

.  lobcnb,  prusing; 

•  flflO^t, 

PimvL 


mte  UUn,  we  pralaei 
i|r(b6et,  yon  praise  t 
fie  Icien,  they  pnisob 


IMPCRPXCT  TKNSS. 

3d^  lo^te,  I  praised ;  iblr  lo^-Un,  we  praised ; 

IDs  lot-tffi,  thou  pr  aisedst ;         i^  loB-trt,  you  praised  | 
9t  tol-te,  he  praised;  fb  (06-ten,  tiiey  praised. 

PBUPnOT  TBKSB. 

3^  |abc  geloH,  I  have  praised ;  xwc  l^cn  9eIo6t,  we  have  praised ; 
!tu  ia^  gclobt,  thou  hast  praised ;  i^r  ^oJbtt  ^ctobt,  you  have  praised ; 
9v  ^  gcIoH  he  has  pnused ;         fU  ^aben  geloM,  they  have  praised. 

PLUPBttPnOT  TKNSS. 

3^  ^(tkte  gdolt,  I  had  praised ;  tsit  gotten  gelobt,  we  had  praised ; 

IDtt  ^ttttefl    gefsbt,    thou    hadst  i^  fsttet  getoBt,  you  had  praised ; 

praised ; 

9t  |otte  gclobt,  he  had  praised ;  fit  gotten  gcIo6t,  they  had  praised, 

PinST   PUTURE   TENSB. 

3(9  b>rrbe  tobcn,  I  shall  praise ;  totr  tt>etbm  (cBen,  we  shall  praise ; 
IDu  toirfl  UAen,  thou  wilt  pndse ;  i^t  mertet  loUn,  you  will  praise ; 
9t  aifb  toBen,  he  will  praise ;  flc  teerten  lobtn,  they  will  praise. 

SaCOND  PUTURE  TENSE. 

3<^  toetbe  gelobt  |aben,  I  shall  tott  kDcrben  grIoBt  ^aBrn,  we  shall 
have  praised ;  have  praised ; 

1^  loifff  gdo^  ^oBea,  thOu  wilt  i^i  mrrbtt  grlobt  ^o^,  yon  will 
have  praised ;  have  praised ; 

9r  nntb  gebbt  ^oien,  he  will  have  fie  toeibm  gcIcH  ^oBcn,  they  will 
praised;  have  prused. 

IMPSRATTVE. 

ioSe  bn,  praise  thou ;  lobrt  or  Ubt  i^,  praise  you ; 

8obe  cr,  let  him  praise ;  loben  fir,  let  Uiem  praise. 

The  preceding  paragraph  must  be  well  understood  and  the 
verb  thoroughly  mastered,  before  proceeding  any  further.  The 
pupil  will  derive  much  benefit  from  working  out  other  verba 
after  the  above  model.  The  vocabularies  will  furnish  sufficient 
examples. 

V.  In  compound  tenses,  the  participle  or  infinitive  is  put  al 
the  end  of  the  sentence,  whether  affirmative  or  interrogative. 
Ex. :  3(9  hattt  fccn  «ricf  gelofct,  I  had  praised  the  letter;  -eoite  i«| 
bm  Srief  gdo6t  ?  had  I  praised  the  letter  ?  ^f»  torttcn  ®ir  (obcaf 
whom  will  you  praise?  2Bcrtrn  ®ir  i^n  gelcBt  ^abrn?  will  y«u 
have  praised  him  ? 

VI.  In  English  we  have  three  forms  for  the  present  tenso ;  hm 


I 

I 


THE  POPULAB  EDUOATOB. 


fimhm,  he  den  prulm,  he  it  fniduf.  The  Gwimii  ha*  for  til 
thcM  bat  OM  form:  n  bit.  The  prcMot,  bevdei  iti  ordinMy 
UK,  u  ofta  uicd  ID  reUtioa  to  patt  time,  wluai  the  period  re- 
ferred to  ii  itill  wiflnitktd.  Ei. :  34  weiat  f^n  «■  ;a»|M  Soti  ii 
»crH^  I  rvdde  (h»ie  rewded)  ilre^ljr  ■  whole  je»r  in  Beriin, 
34  Wc  hX  Vfm  BD  «v  ffintt,  I  ImTc  (huj)  the  hone  oiilr  ■ 
week.  The  prcKot  ii  moteOTer  often  uied  Tor  the^tun.  Ex. : 
Slirrsn  gt^  14  m4  Win,  U>  moirow  t  un  goiag  to  VieoaB  34 
grit  atm  rim  Salkn  fto  tai  n.4,  I  (tmtf)  give  yon  •  Soriii  tor 
the  book. 

VU.  The  imptrjoel  ii  lued  to  denote  taatimamiK*  at  being, 
•cHon  or  punoa ;  u.  tic  041141  hi  (tiqif  tawrU  tni  Xajf.  the 
faaUle  MOT  Ldpnc  continoed  three  dayi.  Hence  It  come*,  alio. 
to  be  lued  in  exprming  what  ii  coMlonutj  or  hablnul :  u,  Xiti 
ilKm  Stttf4n  l*tlfli  gin,  ub  fa^dn  nft  Jtlug  silt  Mi  Scnmi,  the 
Htdent  0«nilMu  were  fond  of  boating,  and  often  curled  on 
war  with  the  Romiaa.  KiDdT«ltothii,ii  itiuae  in  mki  where 
one  aetloD  or  erent  ii  to  be  rcpretented  ai  ainmltaneoui*  with 
another :  at,  n  fl«t,  M  r  aif  »an  iam  <mai,  he  died,  while  he 
«••  In  the  country ;  n  fpicIU;  all  14  aOnttlt.  he  plajcd  while  1 
worked.    (See  1 138.) 

Till.  The  perfect  docribea  an  action  ai  finiihed  w 
Icrenee  to  ■ootber  action,  and  unlike  the  lame  tenae  in  EngUib, 
ma;  be  UKd  with  an  adTCrb  that  deaotea  paitaa  well  ai  prcaeni 
tinu.  Bi. :  0T  |al  1(11  gibH,  he  hai  praiaed  him.  9t  M  i|i 
g«#mi  gdotl.  he  (haa)  praiied  him  yeMenlay.  Si  (it  i^n  ^1 
(tbh,  be  baa  praiaed  him  to-day.    (See  1 1S9.) 

IX.  The  i^mdfmtun  ii  often  nied  in  reference  to  paat  time 
to  indicate  a  probabiUtjF.     Ei.:  ffr  win  n  arbnt  ^(«a,  be  ' 
ptobablj  heard  it;  literally,  he  will  ba>e  heard  iL 

ExBacui  IS. 
«U,  •*,  thaa ;  3mte,  m.  yonng  no.  mtAi.f  loul ; 

«*rit  /  Ubour  I  bleman  1  eit™,  to  lee ; 

WcBlfalt,   M.  reai-    *ina.  ■  body  ;  •cmmn.  m.  annua 

•leneei  JhAnIn  togriere;      Kiai.f.  cityi 

Bean,  to  bnlldi         Sift,  aifj.  cooli  «iarf(n.toitren>th 

Bcgbi'ltr,   M.  atten.    I<^  to  teach;         etrob.  ■  itraw ; 


f41t"  Ma  tatifina  C«IM(«  aal  1^  taWimtti 

Irit  liMtra  a  Buian  lap  an  |da  wmt  Hoe  rOd 
Onriffia  MTBt  Ht  flM4n  a«  (1 116.  UM.)  ketiX- 

1.  The  teacher  pnanted  a  bcanttM  book  u  At 
She  had  deedved  her  Hand.    t.  The  cUUn  b 


lid  gile*a  (the) 
Siinmf 
thy  Toioe  in  the  roo 


the  oUb 
A  (the)  bM 


Sm'fl4t4,  adj.  can. 


i*,/rc-_, 

B«tt«4'toi  to  regard  ;l»a4'iiriaas,ii.  aflEr-  ^iatt.f.na; 
BM^  m.  meaaenger ;       noon;  aarfn.  adj    brave, 

!tnf 01,  to  corer ;         Rii4t./ni^t:  raliant 

»jrf,  n-  Tillage ;  Wik,  f  xidnity  j        Xaaf4«.  to  dceein, 

•H  before;  Bfifm',/  penon;  diaappoini; 

CiiiTiunfriL/Mlitnde)VflidH,toplnck;       X»au.  m.  dew  ; 
9tft,  a.  field :  Scifn.  to  leit,  pme ;  txifa.  m.  conteter  1 

ffrf4,  M.  &ih :  Jinn,  ad),  pnre ;  Xnnt,  m.  diau^ht ; 

ftMBinigWl.  /  piety  i    Mrfi,/  roaa  1  Ua'gttatSm,  iU-bred  i 

•av  *^i-  and  adr.  ffutn,  n.  fame  ; 

entire,  whole;  GH^hrt,  to  preae 
OM^'b',  a4  ikilfol ;  e4itra.  to  ptiie. 
Au.  ■.  graaa ;  eiteem ; 

»4m,  lobear ;  e4iifn,  to  aend ;  »a4ta.  to  watch  j 

3a)n,  to  hunt ;  64bii|.  m.  pain ;        S9emn.  to  warn  ; 

Sagia*,/  youth;         e4tanaa,  ai.  glitter;  Brit,  adj.  withered. 
Ciat  Wa<  naff  *>aa»  M  «a|    (A)  nraet  maaic  (attanea)  mah( 

M  aak  tout.  the  beaH  glad  aad  cheerful. 

S>itliraMt  fe4(n  Bri4  i>  ta    The  frieadi  aonght  me  in  the 

WertfB.  garden. 

Iw  Aiafmaa  »al  Wa  rtdftria    The  merchant  (ha»  priied  the 

f*  *'4  !*f4''**-  predoua  Btone  very  highly. 

!W(  BnaiHa  mn  lirfn  Rufnit.    The  Wend  will   rome   to  thi 

!■«  M4  Ml  Ant  Inaain.  dty  thii  afternoon. 

Ci  Wirt  tic' >U4Ti4>  f4n  gt^M*    He  win  already  ban  beaid  the 

1.  34  lith  III  *iM  M  9U4hin  S  In  S^jih  M  nttt  liifta 
Borf  gr^ft.  S.  34  iKiK  tn  imM  mmire.  *.  3(1,  bakt  t<c  3»j{ 
fW4t  t*"  '*"  ha*a  Sratn  ^faaOL  S.  Tu  ai^it  jojia  jcftni 
9b(ya  ii  Ma  Siltt.  >at  B«nn  tvfn  9)a4oitiiif  in  ht  9Xih€  \H 
SmM  lajca  «  *;nn  Smm  lublc  tra  Sntm  Bit  In  g«iniBn  7. 
•1  tot  CIK  %^  tniadt  lU  h  iV.nn  Jlimini  gr4ntl.  ft,  ffii 
■4tidiB  3E»Ri  itda  Aim  bit  tWiH  d^ia  $ai  gd-ot.     0.  nonUcn 


fl.  RehMptobaUTldtalil 
befoia  he  wnt  him  to  Qte  Mead.  T  Tix  pawl 
8.  Thte  miaiMBnc  ku  f°I 
him  to  be  rauttooi.  9.  I  have  aeea  mny  Ua 
10   Acooldran^t  iticngthenatainmneraeW 

thewitbetedgnuaofthe  fidd.    11   (The)  pus  l» 
oUriaai  no 

M  a  comloTtcr,  (the)    a^tnde  lorn  It  u  •  «< 

bn 
(the)  piety  at  the  retidenee  <■(  k  poie  mbL 

QoamoNi.  1.  What  pecnUaiitic*  of  th(  : 
■taied  in  (hit  Section  >  t.  What  it  ^d  irf  14' 
root  of  a  Tcrb  obtained  ?  4  How  are  the  fuv 
&.  How  are  the  teveial  tenaa  fbmed  I  <L  Cm 
terera)  participlea  and  lanacs  of  the  verb  litci' 
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n  pnaent  leaaon  it  to  be  on  the  nermti  • 
e  of  great  imponanes.  Thia  BTtlem  inetmlM 
tpinal  marrow,  and  the  ermpataetie  gaa^lii.* 
cumulation!  of  nerrona  anbatance  whoaa  iunm 
mora  partienLuty  to  the  tiHBaa  fmntaint^  «iite 
the  body,  for  a  long  time,  tha  bnin  waa  nfwJ 
thaa  a  larger  dantoouaBt  of  the  ffoii 
the  apinal  marrow  WM  Add  to  b«  bat  ateif 
the  brain.    The  &ct  ia,  that  neitberpnica«)i&« 

**■-  ' merely  connected,  and  torn  iadtp^ 

iwar.    No  paita  of  &•  liTing  bodr 
intsrrat  than  the  atndy  of  tba  brtia  » 


t  aU  p 


u  of  the    I 


part*  of  thi 

propertiea  belonging  to  _. . 

idered  alike  in  function.     The  brain,  indndi 


t  being  regarded  aa  the  ooadueion^ 
fonnity  with  that  liew,  it  waa  fiuthar  rajocmi 
of  the  brain,  ta  any  tingle  nerra,  had  e^nal  ?«*< 


Thia  ^Oula  ^^ 
judgment,  it  waa  contmr  to  rnaarai  to  tame"  ^ 
tiona,  ao  eaaentiBlly  diattoet  frtna  ewA  oub  ' 
lenaatiaD.  could  bdaag  to  the  — «--  narre.  ^^ 
will  to  aoTO  my  band; — thiamlitionarwilliatMi 
the  brain,  and  the  tea*,  whatere*  it  m,  aca  an*  I 
nerre  conveya  it  to  the  mnacle,  «ad  Ik  aoide  ■ 
leadi  to  the  motion  of  the  honi.  In  Oa  ia«t» 
proceedt  from  within  to  vjthoot.  Bnt  I  p>^ 
the  impieation  ia  reeeiTed  by  llie  bene  uj**' 
of  the  finger,  it  couTeyed  by  that  oem  to  lb  1 
that  part  of  the  brain  which  ia  the  ^bi  rf  ^^ 
~'~'  '~  vaconaoiouof  pain.  In  lUi  e^  ' 
agenoyia' 


LESSONS  IN  physiology; 


eatues  mTiiciilar  contraction,  passes  along  a  nerve  in  one  direc- 
tioa ;  and  that  which  causes  sensation,  in  a  contrary  direction. 
The  question  is,  can  the  same  nerre  perform  both  functions  at 
once? 

It  was  after  years  of  intense  study  and  application  that  Sir 
Charles  Bell  answered  this  question.  His  idea  is,  that  "  the 
nerves  of  the  bodv  possess  distinct  and  appropriate  functions, 
corresponding  with  the  parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
with  which  they  are  connected  at  their  Boon ;  and  when  a 
nerve,  which  appears  simple,  is  found  to  bestow  more  than  one 
endowment,  it  is  a  sign  that  that  nerve  has  more  than  one 
origin  from  the  brain,  and  consists,  in  reality,  of  several  nerves 
ioined  together."  He  maintained  that  each  nerve  of  sense  is 
limited  to  receiving  a  distinct  and  impropriate  impression : — 
that  the  nerve  of  vision  can  only  give  ideas  of  light  and  colour ; 
the  nerve  of  hearing,  impressions  of  sound ;  the  nerve  of 
smdling,  the  perception  of  odours,  and  so  on ;  and  that  these 
special  pxopmes  depended  on  each  of  the  nerves  of  sense 
having  its  root  in  a  distinct  portion  of  the  brain,  provided  and 
adapted  for  receiving  its  own  peculiar  impression.  To  establish 
his  theory,  he  took  a  nerve  of  the  arm,  and,  tracing  it  from 
the  arm  towards  its  origin  in  the  spinal  marrow,  he  found 
that,  as  it  approached  that  origin,  it  subdivided  into  two 
parts  or  roots ;  that  one  of  these  roots  entered  a  division 
of  nervous  substance  distinct  from  the  other ;  that  the  root 
which  passed  to  the  posterior  division  of  the  spinal  marrow 
had  a  ganglion  or  an  accumulation  of  nervous  substance  upon 
ity  and  bestowed  sensation  alone ;  while  the  root  which  went 
to  the  anterior  division  gave  motion  alone. 

"While  the  great  fact  was  thus  brought  out  that  the  nerves 
of  sensation  are  distinct^  from  those  of  motion.  Dr.  MMyalmn 
Hall  laid  daimto  the  discovery  of  another  set  of  nerves,  which 
he  calls  the  xxcrro-xoro&T,  and  which  have  their  root  or  origin 
in  the  true  spinal  marrow ;  whereas,  according  to  his  theory, 
the  nerves  of  sensation  and  volition  only  run  uong  the  course 
of  the  spinal  cord.  These  ezcitor  nerves  have  peculiar  exeit- 
abilities,  and  pursue  their  course  principally  from  internal 
surftees  to  the  mbbulla  oblonoata,  or  termination  of  the  true 
spinal  manow;  while  the  motor  nerves  pursue  a  reflex  course 
from  that  medulla  to  certain  muscles.  Hence  their  name. 
The  nerves  of  sense  may  act  spontaneously,  but  these  are  always 
exfiited.  ^  Besides  these  two  grand  divisions,  tiiere  is  a  third 
distribution  known  by  the  name  of  the  ganglionic  or  sympa- 
thetio  nerves,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen.*    Let  us  try  and  simplify  this  a  little. 

We  have  the  spinal  cord,  the  top  of  which  is  called  the 
MXDViiLA  OBLowoATA,  or  the  Spinal  marrow  lengthened  in  its 
vfiwrnrd  oourae  till  it  becomes  united  with  the  brain. 

In  the  brain  we  have  the  obbbbbxtm,  or  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  situated  in  the  front  and  top  of  the  skull,  and 
which  is  the  teat  of  aMhaiian,  We  have  also  the  cibbbbllum, 
or  that  portion  wluch  is  situated  in  the  back  of  the  skull,  which 
is  divided  into  two  lobes,  and  which'  is  inseparable  from  the 
power  of  volition. 

The  nerves  arising  from  these.two  portions  of  the  brain,  and 
from  the  spinal  marrow,  are  called  oauteBo-spiNAL  kebves. 
They  pass  off  from  the  whole  leiigth  of  the  spmaiL  cord,  at  in- 
tervals of  about  an  inch  from  each  other,  and  go  in  regular 
sneeession  to  the  back  of  the  head,  the  neck,'* the  upper  ex- 
tremities, the  whole  trunk,  and  the  lower  extremities.  Each  of 
these  nerves  is  composed  of  two  roots ;  one  for  motion,  and  the 
other  for  sensation. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  is  the  pitxh  cebbbbal  nxbvb, 
whose  laieer  root  confers  sensation  on  all  parts  of  the  head  not 
supplied  by  the  superior  spinal  nerves ;  while  its  lesser  root 
gives  the  power  of  action  to  those  muscles  which  we  employ 
in  mastication  or  the  chewing  of  our  food. 

Then  come  tbb  bxcito-kotobt  kbbves,  which  arise  from  the 
medulla  oblongata,  or  true  spinal  marrow.  The  excitement 
passes  from  some  internal  surface  to  the  medulla  or  marrow, 
sad  from  thence  the  motive-power  is  conveyed  to  the  muscles 
to  be  a^BCted  and  moved. 

Lastiy,  oomes  thb  stkfathbtic  ststbm.  This  consists  of 
ganglia,  or  accumulations  of   nervous  substance,  scattered 


tha  Latin  visous,  the  boweb  or  entnili,  but  indadio;  the 
Mcil^  llrsr,  and  laagi.   Abdoxev  it  alto  from  tbt  Latin— and  sigaiflei  the 


among  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  and  intended  to  unite  in 
sympathy  those  parts  by  which  the  various  organic  ftttictions 
are  performed ;  such  as  secretion,  absorption,  circulation,  as- 
similation of  the  food,  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  body,  and 
so  on.    But  this  is  a  point  which  we  leave  for  the  present. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  was  of  opinion,  that  there  are  certain  nerves 
which  pass  off  from  a  circumscribed  central  portion  of  the 
nervous  system*— the  medulla  oblongata — and  diverge  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  head,  neck,  throat,  and  chest,— or  those  stru^ 
tures  which  together  form  a  mechanism  for  respiration— that 
such  an  arrangement  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  lowest  animals, 
but  would  seem  to  be  a  gradual  development  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  until  in  man  it  becomes  the  organ  of  Voice  and  Ex- 
pression. Ihese  he  named  bbspibatobt  nbbvbs.  Of  his 
numerous  examples,  we  select  the  two  following : — 

"  Observe  the  condition  of  a  man  convulsed  with  laughter, 
and  consider  what  are  the  organs  or  system  of  parts  a£&sted. 
He  draws  a  full  breath,  and  throws  it  out  in  interrupted,  short, 
and  audible  cachinnations ;  the  muscles  of  his  throat,  neck, 
and  chest,  are  agitated;  the  diaphragm  is  especislly  con- 
vulsed. He  holds  his  sides,  and,  from  the  violent  agitation,  he 
is  incapable  of  a  voluntary  act.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  the  respiratory  organs  and  their  muscles 
which  are  affscted  during  the  paroxysm  of  laughter. 

*'  There  is  no  state  of  suffering  from  which  we  can  so  well 
infer  the  nature  of  the  agitation  of  the  frame  as  from  hydro- 
phobia. The  patient  bdng  sensible  of  his  condition ;  and  calm, 
and  aware  of  the  experiment  which  is  to  be  made  upon  him  by  his 
physician  when  he  calls  for  a  glass  of  water,  cannot  resist  the  in- 
fluence of  the  disease.  He  shudders — ^his  face  assumes  an  expres- 
sionof  extreme  horror  and  alarm— convulsive  ^pings  take  place 
in  his  throat ; — heflies  to  some  support,  and  clmgs  to  the  bedpost 
in  an  agony  of  suffocation.  This  I  have  witnessed  in  a  powerful 
man.  I  have  had  &e  pain  of  seeing  the  disease  in  a  girl  of 
eighteen.  The  irritabihty  of  the  skm  being  increased  to  an 
awful  degree,  so  that  the  touch  of  her  long  hair  falling  on  the 
naked  body  excited  the  paroxysms.  These  recurred  with  a 
sense  of  choking,  with  sudden  and  convulsive  hearings  of  the 
chest,  a  shuddering,  and  catching  of  the  muscles  of  breathing, 
and  an  appalling  expression  of  suffering.  The  paroxysms  in 
such  a  case  becomins  more  frequent  and  severe,  finally  exhaust 
the  powers  of  life.  In  these  convulsions,  it  is  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems  belonging  to  the  natural  function  of  respi- 
ration which  are  a£Eected ;  and  as  they  are  also  the  organs  of 
expression^  the  condition  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  countenance, 
but  in  the  throat  and  chest,  to  be  that  of  extreme  horror." 

Connected  with  this  nervous  system  we  have  a  particular 
structure  made  jxp  in  part  of  small  vesicles,  and  in  part  of  mi- 
nute fibres.  The  vesicles  are  found  in  masses,  uid  mingle 
with  the  fibrous  structure.  These  mssses  constitute  nervous 
centres,  being  the  organs  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  ner- 
vous force  is  generated,  and  from  which  that  force  is  sent  forth 
and  distributed  in  tiie  body.  The  fibres  form  the  nerves  or 
cords  of  communication,  which  connect  the  various  nervous 
centres.  They  convey  nervous  force  to  the  several  parts  of  the 
body  in  which  they  are  distributed,  and  transmit  to  the  ner- 
vous centres  those  impressions  which  are  made  by  external 
stimuli. 

These  nerve-fibres  are  full  of  nervous  matter,  are  arranged 
in  parallel  or  interlacing  bundles,  and  the  whole  nerve  is  en- 
closed in  a  sheath  or  tube,  which  is  composed  externally  ef 
a  very  delicate  transparent  membrane.  Within  this  tube  is  a 
hollow  cylinder,  of  a  substance  which  differs  from  the  matter 
that  occupies  the  centre  of  the  tube — the  centre  being  occupied 
by  a  transparent  substance,  which  is  the  essential  component 
of  the  nervous  fibre.  The  diameter  of  these  littie  tubes  is 
between  vi^th  and  iT^th  part  of  an  inch.  It  may,  however, 
be  as  much  aa  it^^tii,  and  as  littie  in  some  few  instances  as 
Trhnrth.  They  are  larger  in  the  nerve-trunks  than  in  the 
brain. 

Now  what  is  thoipurpose,  design,  or  end  of  this  gprand  ner- 
vous system  ?  It  may  be  that  it  has  littie  to  do  with  those 
operations  or  functions  which  go  to  make  up  the  vegetative  or 
organic  life  of  the  animal.  For  example :— -it  may  have  little 
to  do  with  the  reduction  of  food  in  the  stomach,  since  that  is  a 
purely  chemical  operation  produced  by  the  solvent  power  of 
the  gastric  juice.  It  may  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
I  process  of  abscoi^on,  this  being  a  purdy  vegetative  operatioB» 
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by  which  the  natritiTe  matcnals  are  taken  into  the  xeepecUye 

Teasels  : nor  with  the  process  of  mwiinilstion,  which  is  eBTected 

by  each  cell  taking  up  into  itself  its  own  appropriate  element : 
— ^nor  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  since  uie  contractions 
of  the  heart  result  from  its  own  inherent  powers,  so  as  to  con- 
tinue these  contractions  alter  it  has  been  completely  detached 
from  the  body  : — ^nor  with  the  act  of  nutrition,  since,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  embryo  itself,  erery  tissue  draws  from  the  circula- 
ting blood  the  materials  for  its  continued  growth  and  derelop- 
mcnty  by  incorporating  these  with  its  own  substance : — nor 
with  the  process  of  secretion,  since  the  separation  of  certain 
pfodueta  from  the  blood,  is  effected  by  cells  situated  vpotk  free 
soi&cee : — ^nor  with  the  interchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid 
in  the  fonction  of  respiration,  which  takes  place  between  the 
VLtemal  atmosphere  and  the  venous  Uood  when  brought  into 
mntoal  relation  in  the  lungs  :  —nor  with  the  function  of  repro- 
duetion,  which  is  effected  by  the  inherent  powers  of  the  parts 
ooooemed,  at  the  expense  of  the  materials  supplied  by  the 
Uood.    Still,  there  must  be  in  all  animals  yarious  accessory 
ehanges  which  aie  requisite  for  their  powth  and  deTelopmoit, 
and  which  can  be  secured  only  by  the  peculiar  powers  with 
whieh  animals  are  endowed. 

Thns,  to  commence  with  digestion.  Dr.  Carpenter  says : — 
*'  This  preliminary  process,  which  the  nature  of  tiie  food  of 
the  plant  renders  unnecessary  for  U$  maintenance,  can  only  be 
accomplished  [in  the  animal]  by  the  introduction  of  the  food 
into  a  caTity  or  sac,  in  which  it  may  be  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  solyent  fluid.  The  operation  of  ftiufmg  and  mntOtuwmg 
the  food,  whenever  it  is  performed,  is  accomplished  through 
the  agency  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  if  it  be  checked  by  the 
loss  of  nervous  power,  the  digestive  process  must  oease  £ar 
want  of  material.  So  again,  Athough  interchange  of  gaseous 
ingredients  between  the  atmosphere  and  the  circulating 
fluid  may  take  place  with  suflcient  energy  in  plants  and 
lower  animals,  through  the  mere  exposure  of  the  general 
surface  to  the  atmosphere,  yet  we  find  that  in  all  the  higher 
animals,  certain  movements  are  requisite  for  the  continual  re- 
newal of  the  air  or  water  which  are  in  contact  with  one  side  of 
the  respiratory  surface,  and  of  the  blood  which  is  in  relation 
with  the  other— for  the  dirsotion  of  which  movements,  a 
KSRvovs  STSTSM  is  requlsito.  In  the  exeretorv  processes, 
moreover,  the  removal  of  the  effste  matters  from  the  body  can 
only  be  accomplished,  in  the  higher  animals,  by  certain 
combined  movements,  the  object  of  which  is  to  take  up  the 
products  that  are  separated  by  the  action  of  the  proper  secret- 
mg  cellsi  and  to  carry  them  to  the  exterior  of  the  body,  there 
to  be  set  free ;  and  those  combined  movements  can  only  be 
effected  by  the  agency  of  thb  nxbvotts  ststbv .  Lastly : — ^in 
the  act  of  reproduction,  the  arrangement  of  the  sexual  organs 
in  animals  requires  that  a  certain  set  of  movements  should 
be  adapted  to  set  free  the  germ  from  the  body  of  the  male, 
and  convey  it  to  the  ovrile  of  the  female ;  and  further,  that  the 
ovum  shoiild  be  expelled  from  the  body  of  the  latter  in  a 
state  of  more  or  less  advanced  development.  For  these  move- 
ments, a  special  arrangement  is  made  in  the  construction  of 
THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  and  in  the  application  of  its  peculiar 
powers." 

This  does  not  exhaust  the  purpose  or  end  of  the  nervous 
system.  But  we  must  reserve  other  equally  interesting  and 
important  facts  for  our  next  lesson. 

QUBSnOMS  P0&  £XJklUNA.TI02f* 

What  are  the  seats  or  centres  of  the  nervous  system  ? 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  ? 

Can  motion  and  sensation  belong  to  the  same  nerve? 

In  what  consisted  Sir  Charles  Bell's  discovery  ? 

To  what  discovery  did  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  lay  claim  ? 

What  is  meant  by  exeito^motory  nerres ;  and  where  mnst  we  look 
for  their  centre  \ 

Whence  arise  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  volition  ? 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  ganglionic  or  sympathetic  nerres  ? 

What  is  the  office  of  the  fifu  cerebral  nery^ 

Which  nerTes  did  Sir  Charles  Bell  call  respiratory,  and  why  did 
he  BO  name  them  ? 

Of  what  is  the  nerrous  system  made  up  ? 

How  do  you  distinguish  between  a  vesicle  and  a  fibre? 

By  what  is  the  substance  of  the  nerTe  protected  ? 

What  is  the  diameter  of  these  shcath>tubes  ? 

What  is  the  purpose  or  des^  of  the  nervous  •ystsm  I 


In  what  way  does  it  assist  in  the  process  of  digestion,  or  i 
tion,  or  reproduction  ? 

Is  there  an^  physical  peculiarity  in  man  whieh  is  not  found  in 
the  lowest  *"™**«  ? 

Why  has  man  been  endowed  with  the  organ  of  voiee  and  tha 
power  of  expressum  in  so  high  a  degree  ? 
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Hf ,  of  Lstia  Qtigiii,  dsootiiig  notioR  dovnwaid,  has,  ia  oombma- 
tion,  the  following  — **"*nF,  being  modifications  <^  its  original 
import. 

1.  Bfmm^  as  in  decrease,  irvilop(Li^volro»/rolO;  ddhrone, 
to  put  down  a  king. 

**  Hie  question  of  ^Mmimgm  eashierisg  of  kiags  will  always  be  an 
extnoidiaary  quesUon  of  stsiSb  and  wholly  oat  of  the  law.'— j^Mrfts, 
**Vxeaoh]leToIvtksL» 

also,  in  debase  ^from  dlr,  and  battre,  Fr.  I0  ^Mf),  which  originally 
meant  to  lower  m  r^ard  to  material  things ;  e.  g., — 

•*  King  Edward  the  Third,  In  the  sixtaenth  yearof  his  reign,  prodsimed 
that  no  man  should  seU  wool-IUs  or  leather  under  each  a  pnee,  so  thai 
these  sUpIe  commodities  might  not  be  dOmeL'^^maU  IHsb,  160f . 

The  application  of  the  word  debase  to  a  moral  influence  is  ex- 
emplified in  this  citation : — 

*<  Am.  So  let  her  go.    Ooi  sent  her  to  debowme. 
And  ^[gravate  my  foUy,  who  committed 
To  soeh  a  riper  his  most  sacred  tnist 
Of  seoresie,  my  safety,  and  my  life." 

jtfitton,  '*  Samson  AgwistM." 

**  His  song  was  all  a  lamentable  lay. 
Of  grest  nnkindnesB,  and  of  assge  hard. 
Of  Cythia  tiM  lady  of  the  sea. 
Which  from  bar  preseoee  teltless  him  dibarr'd.**— i^mmw*. 

S.  Outf  ikonmaMfff  as  in  dtel&re  {de  and  darui,  lAt.  eber),  in 
wfaldi  the  prefix  oas  tiie  fbrm  of  anintenBiTe ;  to  make  dear,  that 
is,  by  utterance. 

4.  JVbr,  with  a  force  like  an  in  wido,  rerersiDg  the  sense;  as, 
ddcompoM,  to  do  the  oppodte  of  composing,  that  is  compoundiag ; 
i^oOation  {de  and  coUum,  Lat.  the  neck)  un-necking,  that  is  be- 
heading, deeortteaU  {de  and  cortex,  Lat.  hari\  to  strip  off  the  bark ; 
diffrme,  &c. 

**  Bless  ye  men  that  oarsen  yoa,  preye  ye  for  men  that  defamen 
you.-— TFic/ty,  «  Test.  Luke  ri  * 

Deea,  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  ten,  is  found  in  diMade,  a  period 
of  ten  years ;  in  deet&gae  (deea  and  logos,  Gir.  word,  diecourte),  the 
ten  words  or  commandments  of  God.  Deai  is  found  also  in  the 
Latin  form  of  Jkeem,  as  in  decemnn  {decern  and  rir,  a  smk),  M# 
Leeemvira, 

••  By  this  time  wese  the  amhassadois  retained  with  the  Athenian 
lawes.  And  therefore  the  tribones  (at  Borne)  were  so  mneb  tbe  more 
earnest  and  oxgent  that  once  at  length  they  would  set  on  to  deseribe 
and  put  down  some  lawes.  And  agreed  it  was  that  there  sboold  be 
creatttd  deoenwin  ahoTe  all  appeale.**— foOand,  "  Liyy." 

J9Mnt,  of  Latin  origin,  in  the  fonns  demt,  eemi^  heme,  a  Aalf^  ia 
found  in  dnny,  in  sMit6rM«,  and  in  iemitphere, 

**  Thon  wouldst  make  an  absolute  ooortier,  and  the  firm  fiztoreof  thy 
foot,  would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy  gait.  In  a  sewicir^iaf 
ftrthingale.'.— Skoftspeors,  **  M«ny  WiVM  of  Windsor." 

A  farthingale  is  a  hooped  petticoat  or  gown. 

Dia,  of  Greek  origin,  tkrougk  (so  as  to  divide),  is  fimmd  in 
diameter,  a  meaaure  through^  from  one  side  of  the  drde  to  the 
opposite ;  in  diagonal  (from  dia  and  gonia,  Crr.  a  eemer  or  emyU),^ 
a  line  drawn  from  comer  to  comer ;  in  dludogue  (fnm.  dia  and 
logos,  €rr.  a  diaeoune),  &c. 

Var,    How  dost,  fool  ? 

Ape.    Dost  dkOoffue  with  thy  shadow  f 

Var,    1  speak  not  to  thte'SheJeapeare, ** Timon." 

Dia  is   abbreriated  into  di,  as  in  dichotomy  (from  dia  and 
tenmo,  Gr.  I  cut),  a  twofold  dwiaiont  or  class. 

**  All  things  reported  an  redndble  to  this  dichotamk :  1.  the  fbentatn 
of  invention ;  2.  the  channell  of  reUtion.**— JFUbr,  *>  Wonhtss." 
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Hkp  tint  is,  cIni  in  another  form,  may  lie  raiderBd  hj  the  phme, 
4m  two  direetionSf  or  in  different  ways,  as  in  dUkndt  (from  dit 
■nd  tFiKo,  /  drauf) ;  to  distract  is  to  draw  a  person's  mind  in 
two  or  more  directions  so  as  to  produce  ooorosion  and  pain. 
iW»  18  foond  in  these  forms ;  namely,  di,  dif,  di9. 
J)if  dif,  &e^  as  in  Jiyerse  (from  di  and  femifi,  immsd), 
I  opposite  directumt,  difterent,  opposed ; 

**  And  for  there  is  so  great  dhenUk 

In  Eoglkh,  and  in  wilting  of  ov  toni; 
So  pray  I  Qod  that  none  miawiit^  thee, 
Na  mine  the  metre  tor  defiuit  of  Mng." 

GAoMoer,  ••  TraUes." 

I£^  as  in  d^ficolt,  where  the  dif{d%s)  has  a  reTeran^p  force ;  difimU 
oomes  from  dis  and  faeilit ;  facilis  is  the  Latin  for  eatp,  the  a 
heing  changed  into  »  as  is  customary  in  compoonds  of  /omo  ;  so 
that  difietdt  is  equiralent  to  our  uneaay  t  that  is,  not  soiy. 

Dtr  ^of  Latin  origin],  as  In  dirge,  a  sacred  song,  so  odled  from 
tbe  beginning  of  the  Psahn,  **  Dirige  nos,  Domine^'  {Direct  u§,  0 
Lord),  and  accustomed  to  be  sung  at  funerals. 

**  Tht  raven  croalCd,  and  hollow  shrieks  of  owls, 
Song  djryef  at  herfhneral." 

tbrd,  **  Lorei's  Melanofaoly." 

JhwHy  of  Saxon  origin,  is  the  expression  of  descent;  henoe 
madoa  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level ;  and  hence,  perhaps  the 
appBtttion  to  '<  the  downs  ;V  that  is,  Idlioclis  viewed  in  reU^ion 
to  their  declivities.    Down  was  formerly  used  as  a  verb. 

'*  The  bidden  beaoties  seem*d  in  wait  to  lie. 
To  clotm  pvood  hearts  that  would  not  willing  die." 

air  P.  ;SEdn^,  *<  AiMdia.* 

Dmtt  in  Saxon,  signifies  an  elevation,  a  hill,  and  even  a  moun- 
tun ;  it  may  be  the  origin  of  our  ton  as  in  BroughtoM  a  JitrtiJUd 
height.  Downa  may  be  henoe  derived.  In  Webster's  Dictionaiy 
I>M0Mara  defined  as  *'  ridgeeofhigh  land,  such  as  lie  along  the  coasts 
of  Essex  and  Smnex,  in  England ;  henoe  roads  in  which  ships  lie 
off  tfaeM  hilly  coasts  at  anchor."  What  is  called  <'  SaUsbury 
fUdn  "  is,  in  the  parts  near  the  city,  a  chalky  ^vcriy  famous  for  feed- 
ing sheep. 

The  student  will  do  well  to  continue  his  study  of  the  Saxon 
dementi  of  our  language.  For  this  purpose  I  recommend  to  him 
the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  the  simpler  portions  of  which  are  pre- 
nunently  Saxon.  In  order  that  he  may  have  a  specimen  under 
Ibi  eyes,  I  tnuueribe  a  short  poem  for  the  next, 

EZEBCISES  FOR  PABSDIQ. 
JASCX  GSAT. 

Oft  I  had  heard  of  Lucy  Gray: 
And,  when  I  jpMs'd  the  wild, 
I  ehanoed  to  see  at  break  of  day 
The  solitary  child. 

Vo  mate,  no  comrade,  Lucy  knew; 

fihe  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor. 
The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 

Beside  a  human  door  I 

Ton  yet  may  8py  the  fawn  at  play, 

The  hare  upoa  the  green ; 
Bat  the  sweet  face  of  Lucy  Qray 

Will  never  more  be  seen. 

*'  To>night  will  be  a  stormy  night— 
Tou  to  tbe  town  will  go 
And  take  a  lantern,  child,  to  light 
Your  mother  through  the  snow.** 

•That,  fstherl  wiU  I  gladly  do : 
'Tis  soaroely  afternoon — 
The  Minster-clock  has  just  struck  tw(4 
And  yonder  is  the  moon.** 

At  this  the  father  raised  his  hook, 

And  snapped  a  fagot-band ; 
He  plied  his  work;— and  Lucy  took, 

nie  lantern  in  her  hand. 

Not  blither  is  the  mountain  roe : 

With  many  a  wanton  stroke 
Her  feet  disperse  the  powdery  snow, 

That  rises  up  like  smoke. 

Tlie  storm  came  on  before  its  time : 

She  wandered  up  and  down ; 
Aad  many  a  hill  did  Lucy  climb; 

BBt  nenr  zeaob'd  the  town. 


Hie  wreiehed  parsnts  all  thai  ntght 

Went  shouting  far  and  wide ; 
But  there  was  neither  sound  nor  sl|^ 

To  scfve  them  ibr  a  guide. 

At  daybreak,  on  a  hill  they  stood 

That  overlooked  the  moor ; 
And  thsnoe  they  saw  the  bridge  of  wood, 

A  fhrloDg  from  the  door. 

lliey  wepi,  and  taming  homeward,  cried, 

'*  In  heaven  we  all  shall  meet :" 
—What  In  the  snow  the  mothar  spied 

The  print  of  LBQy^  liMt. 

Half  breathless  from  the  steep  hill's  edfs 

Ihey  trMk*d  the  footmarics  small ; 
And  through  the  broken  hawthotn-heilfe 

And  by  the  long  stone-wall  i 

And  thsn  an  open  field  they  oross'di 

Hie  marks  were  still  the  same ; 
Ihey  traok'd  them  on,  nor  ever  losti 

And  to  the  bridge  they  came. 

Ihey  ftkUow'd  from  the  snowy  bODk, 

Those  Ibotmarks,  one  by  ^iie. 
Into  the  middle  of  the  plankiT 

And  flirther  there  wen  ndae  I 

Tet  some  nudntaln  that  to  this  dif 

She  is  a  living  child;        -' 
That  you  may  see  sweet  "JMa  Ony 

Upon  the  lonesome  wW?^ 

<yer  rough  and  smooth  she  tl^  elom» 

And  never  looks  btfiind ; 
And  sings  a  solitary  soog 

That  whistles  in  the  idnd. 

EXEBCISES  m  COMPOSmOBr. 

HIBTOBIOAIt  TUSMB. 

Jdeaifa  Jjoummif  to  Padan-anm^, 
Form  sentsncea  having  in  them  the  following  words : — 

Compound;  simple;  primitive;  derivative;  departure ;  substi- 
tution ;  suffix ;  prefix ;  distinction ;  ahead ;  amain  ;  affection ; 
allow;  attract;  ambiguity;  anarchy;  antichrist;  antechamber | 
apothecary ;  autocrat :  benefactor ;  malefactor  ;  conversion ;  col- 
lusion; eontravene;  dialogue;  distraction. 


LESSONS    IN    GEOLOGY.— No.  Vm. 
By  Thomas  W.  Jsnkyn,  D.D.,  F.G.S. 

CHAPTER  L 

THB  ACTION  OF  VOLCANOES  ON  THE  £ABTH*8  CBU8T. 

SECTION  IV. 
OK  0HANOS8  IN  THB  ASPBOT  OF  VOLOAKIC  MOUNTAINS. 

TouB  last  lesson  will  have  taught  you  that,  in  the  progress  of 
centuries,  very  great  changes  must  necessarily  take  place  in 
the  configuration,  or  in  what  may  be  called,  Uie  physiognomy 
of  volcanic  mountains.  Think — how  the  expansive  power  of 
the  heat  below  may  be  cracking  the  sides  of  the  mountains  into 
fissures  through  which  streams  of  lava  flow  ;^how  the  clijSs 
or  the  walls  of  the  crater  may  be  falling  into  the  tremendous 
chasm  as  the  result  of  the  dilapidating  action  of  fire ; — ^how 
volumes  of  lava  may  be  filling  up  gulhee  and  ravines,  end  by 
this  means  check  or  change  the  course  of  rivers ; — how  rains, 
melted  snow,  and  nvulets  may  be  wearing  away  and  removing 
to  a  distance,  the  sand,  the  dust,  and  the  soil  which  had  settled 
OD  the  sides  of  the  hill ;— and,  how  these  and  other  agencies 
may  be  annnftUy  and  constantly  changing  the  outward  cha« 
racter  of  mountam  ridges.  The  knowledge  of  these  changes  is 
an  important  element  in  the  study  of  geology. 

To  assist  you  in  the  knowledge  of  these  changes,  perhaps  the 
best  way,  instead  of  distracting  vou  with  a  variety  of  illustra- 
tions from  several  volcanoes  of  the  globe,  is  to  fix  your  atten- 
tion upon  the  changes  in  the  aspect  of  one  mountain — such  as 
Vesuvius. 

In  the  last  lesson  you  were  placed  upon  a  safe  ledge  of 
volcanic  rock  which  overhung  the  tremendous  crater,  and  firon 
which  y  oa  could  command  a  view  o£  the  buxning  IsJlsi  a&d  ol 


THE  POFOLAB  BDUOATOE. 


la  Um  pnaant  Imho, 


ohmgml.  Tha  Ian  dom  not  boil.  Th*  AudmoIm 
Tolnmw  of  nraor,  or  j«tt  of  cdndtr.  TIm  Menul  flni  han 
Mtind  to  Ihor  ntnatt  in  tha  da«  cstmiw  of  Tnkan.  Tha 
I  the  Un  btUMd  and  boUcd,  U  oookd  aad  ooa- 


hk  0«ci(Tap]iT,  he  nwralaa  tha  U 

Tnl«oiu  ••hieh  had  ukn  plaoB  ■• 

Fithacna*,  now  called  lachia,  ■  litlli  V>  Ikintliri 
at  NaplM.  Of  aaj  diitittbmoa  in  TMRiuktB^ 
K|t-18.  giTBaamwrfVawTiM  aiitw«k»n» 
otScnbo. 

.oondiw  to  tlM  daacripliaa  «U«li  SBibo  bi  pi 
tei  of  Vcauviua,  it  •eemi  to  haTi  b«B  ii«» 


vitha 


a  daonaalan 
igniiMd  em 


■itlwai 


K*a  blocka 
of  lava,  and  atodded 
wilb  the  peaka  of  tx- 
tinfniahed     oaoet    or 


t,  ifUch  ««  Uu  ra 


Tolcuiicr^ 


:a  «f  cooled  laya  : 
in  tha  ocDlre,  the  vent 
of  a  cone  which  ha* 
baan  flainnd  along 
thaiAolaof  itelen^ ; 
on  tha  Mt  an  axtin- 
fttiahad  cMoa,  with  a 


id.PMkial 
n  thewiUa 


L«»Ta  that  raggad 

^  the  emtita  of  yeata, 
me  Toleaiwaninatii* 
npdaap  bundilM  be- 
low, ud  awakw  dl 
ita  amllhWa  into  ac- 
tivitf.  Tolomaa  of 
laTt  boU   ap.'    Tiurj 

fill  the  ipaeai  betweeo  EstbifinAii  tmm  cf  trufti 

the     ocmcal    paaka. 

Thar  flow  into  tha  emptf  vanta  and  hollow  flariraa,  fill  Iham 
tu>,  Daooma  hardanad  into  maain  or  dikeVi  and  make  the  atu&ca 
Bppaat  almoat  a  parfeot  leral.  After  many  canttniea  or  apa, 
a  MCtloti  of  thit  part  of  the  moimtain  cornea,  by  aoma  meani  or 
other,  to  be  axwaad  to  the  Tiaw  of  a  geolaglBt ;  and  then,  the 
nnltiliiTloiu  ronnatlon  of  the  rock  ii  accounted  for,  1>t  him, 
on  the  pnoeiplea  of  tha  intermittent  actiiiiiei  of  voluaoea. 

The  enangea  which  I  haye  jut  deacribed,  ue  altentioni 
which  are  pro- 

dnoed  in  the  in-  *'' 

temal  atmctore 
of  the  mountain , 
There  are  also 
other  changea 
whioh  take  place 
in  a  volcano'* 
ontwatd  phjii- 
ognomy,  w  ei- 
t«nal  aipectfM 
aa  to  make  the 
Bonntain  look 
different  in  the 
landecape.  The 
ehatacler   of 


Stnbo. 


thebaMol 

taiaUjK 

HialA4  traUr  •/  I'tMeiw.  and  ■»>>"■ 

U  PoBpe 

ealanaom. 

In  A.  D.  <S  Yaatniiia  pre  ila  fiat  «tk*  c(  acba 
Tulaed  tha  whole  diitrlet,  and  did  mnch  injaiT  '^ 
lageaand  toaraaaponltaEanka.  From  a.i>' ^  (>  ^ 
of  the  nouitain  were  fraqnent ;  mmA^  \g,  AagoM  c 
occumd  that  awful  empaoB  which  deatiopc  i 
Pompeii  and    Herculanaiua,  and  proved  ''(*'  ' 


lopi 


also,    will  help 

you  intheitndy 

of  Geology. 

Thevolci 


region  beat  known  to  the  t 


connected  recorda  of  the  hiatory  of  VnuTiui,    which  the 
Italiana  of  the  preaent  day  call  by  the  name  of  So>ua. 
Before  the  Chriitian  eta  there  ia  no  recotd — there  ia  not 
a  poetical  myth,  of  VeauTina  having  been 
y.    U  inch  had  ever  been  known,  «' 


in  a  irtale  of  aotirity. 
vesld  hare  given  u — 


;  for  in  the  Fifth  Book  of 


After  the  deatl 

younger  Pliny,  w . 

account  of  the  phenomena  of  Ihl*  eruptioB.  Ai  I 
volume  of  aswke  roie  vertically  &om  the  isciiii' 
mpturad  by  alaatic  gaaea.  Thetopofthiacolnsm 
on  all  aidaa  like  theheadof  awheal->heaf,oril»°; 
of  the  p^trea.  It  waa  oecaaionally  tzfi  ^ 
'  eachflaahwa*  auoceeded  bj-pr^'''' 
Aahet  feU  on  the  aea.  bi  bm  M 


Uchlainc,  and  M 
nhledaruaaa. 


LBSSONS  IN  OEOLOOT. 


rMrvMMl  MUM  diatuica  from  tlie  (hon.  In  thit  erdption  there 
»  DO  evidenoa  thU  tlieie  wh  uij  ororflow  ol  livs.  like  aab- 
ttanoM  whioh  wece  hurled  into  the  air,  w«i«  suid,  dnit,  and 
(b«tteted  ^^mt*  of  la*a ;  and  it  wa«  these  matarinli  that 
oiiried  the  citiee  of  Pompeii,  ftc. 

ThefiiM  era  of  the  anthentiooTerfloir  oflaTa,is  a.d.  10S6, 
whiohia  theMventheni|ition«ince  thatofA.D.T9.  TheTolcuio 
ptodae«d  eni^  y-^ 

tiona,  alto,  ui 
A..B.  IMS  and 
1138,  and  then 
reeted  for  one 
hundred  and 
•ixty-eight 
yean.  Duiing 
[hat  more  than 
4  centui?  >n<^  > 
lialf  of  tepoic  in 
(he  ereat  ctster 
fif  TeauTiuB,  . 
two    amaller 

opened   at  dii- 

t&nt     point!    of  rt.i.u.u  >./ivi' ./    i'.i::_ 

the     mooDtain. 

After  B  ficeat  emptiDn  in  i.n.  1306,  and  ■  iiight  one  in 
1600,  there  wu  another  tepoas  till  ^.o,  1031.  Thoogh, 
jtdeed,  thearetaiTaenotactivefronlSOOtoleSI,  yet  the  lub- 
:en«neioi  firee  were  not  atreit,  fix  in  1638  a  new  monntain  wu 
.icavrd  Dp  front  the  le^  biit  dote  to  the  land,  in  the  ba?  of 
Baue,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Panuoli. 

As  ihii  tenon  ia  not  intended  to  give  a  record  of  ernptioni, 
)nt  to  ghow  how  eruptions  change  the  aipeola  of  Tolcsnic 
nountiios,  I  (hall  paM  on  to  the  present  conB^urstion  of 
VeeuTini,  aa  Mpreacnted  in  fig.  20. 

TIg.S 


the  south  side,  and  then  the  two 

•        "     Humboldt. 

again,  ind 


meaauied 
fonnd  that  the  sontjiem  edge  wu  476  feet  lowe 
-     1773,  when  meaaoied  by  Sausinre.      In  182S  A.  Von  Hum- 

11  in  tl J 

I7T3,  but  that 
the  southera 
side,  whith  in 
17M  hwl  be- 
come *ii  foet 
lowoi,  had  b«- 

64  feet  lowtr 
still. 

Engratingaof 
VesuTin*  pre- 
sented hylkod- 
•eap*     paintera 


theaapectoftha 
Tolcano.  In  their  pictnretque  newt  of  the  mountain,  they 
confound  the  outlines  of  (he  nurgin  with  the  cooee  ol 
ettiption  which  hare  been  farmed  in  the  floor  of  the  crater. 
In  the  conrte  of  1816  to  1818  auoh  a  cone  of  emption,  con* 
listing  of  rspilii  and  cinders,  loosely  heaped  up,  increased 
In  height  till  it  roaeabore  the  ■outh-eastem  edge  of  the  crater. 
The  emption  of  Febmary.  1822,  elevated  this  cone  so  high  aa 
to  make  itappear  107  or  117  feet  above  even  the  north-west 
edge  of  the  crater, — the  edge  called  Rocca  del  Palo,  At  that 
time  it  waa  customary  around  Naples  to  regard  this  cone  as  being 


At  that  time  the  two  margin*  of  the  crater,  tii.,  the  north- 
western and  the  sonth-eaatem  appeared  of  equal  heighL 
Botli  were  about  S,894  feet  above  the  aea,  nearly  the  height  of 
Bm  Nerii,  in  Scotland,     In  1794  the  eruption  broke  dom 


the  true  summit  of  the  monnt^n ;  bnt  in  the  night  of  October 
22,  1822,  the  whole  of  it  fell  in  irith  ■  dreadful  noise  into  the 
crater.  The  conaeqnence  of  this  fsll  is  that  the  floor  of  the 
erster,  whi^  had  been  accessible  since  1811.  became  now  800 
leet  lower  than  the  northern  edge,  snd  213  feat  belvw  tht 


«• 


THB.POPDLAB  SDUOATOB. 


Mmthem  margin  of  the  Tolcano.  These  changes  in  the  fonn 
and  position  of  cones  of  eruption  give  to  YesuTins,  at  different 
epocns,  a  different  appearance.  In  this  eruption  of  October, 
1822,  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the  falUng  in  of  the  great  cone 
of  cinders  just  mentioned,  and  when  the  small  but  numerous 
streams  of  lava  had  flowed  o£^  then  a  fiery  eruption  of  ashes 
commenoedf  iHiich  oontiniied  ivithoat  inleimtssion  for  twelTe 
days,  and  covered  the  sides  of  the  moimtain. 

These  different  measurements  of  Vesuvius  suggest  grounds  for 
a  Tery  bold  theory  in  geolo^.  How  is  it  that  the  north  margin 
of  the  volcano,  that  called  jftocca  del  Palo,  maintains  such  a 
imiformity  of  hdght  whUe  the  other  is  lowered  i  The  probable 
cause  is  that  the  north  margin  is  in  the  process  of  being  now 
raited  up  gradually  by  the  upward  tendencies  of  subterranean 
forces.  Between  the  years  1816  and  1822  we  are  sure  that 
that  margin  was  from  8,970  feet  to  4,022.  When  it  was  mea- 
iured,  thirty  or  forty  years  before,  the  height  was  from  3,875 
liset  to  8,894.  How  is  this }  Future  investigations  will,  per- 
kaps,  deeide  how  much  of  this  difference  is  due  to  errors  in 
mjMurement,  and  how  much  to  the  actual  rise  of  the  mountain 
by  tiie  expansion  of  heat  from  below.  **  If  the  lava  ^eds  of 
Booca  del  Palo,"  says  A.  Yon  9umbol4(>  "  real^v  become 
Ui^iBr  we  must  aasnme  them  to  be  upheaved  froih  n^otv  t>y 
fWaHMiip 


LB880N8   IN   FRENCH.— No.  XVni. 
By  Professor  Louis  Fasquellb,  LL.D. 

bbction  xxxvni. 

1.  Thb  reflective  mb,  se  passer,  is  used  idiomatically  in  the 
sense  of  to  do  withomt.  It  is  followed  by  the  preposition  de, 
when  it  comes  before  a  noun  or  a  verb  : — 

ToaspasMS  vouadeoelivrs?       DofoudowUkouttkalbookt 
Je  ne  poiB  m'ea  pssser.  I  cannot  do  without  U. 

5.  Se  servir  [2  ir.  «m  }  62],  to  mm,  also  requires  the  prepo- 
iition  de  before  it  object : — 

Je  me  Mrs  de  votre  canif.  I  use  ifour  penin^e, 

Je  me  m'en  sera  pas.  I  do  not  tut  it. 

8.  The  second  example  of  the  two  rules  above,  shows  that, 
when  the  object  of  those  verbs  is  a  thing,  it  is  represented  in 
the  sentence  by  the  pronoun  en : — 

Jem'enier8,Je  m'en  paue.       I  use  U,  I  do  vHtkout  iL 

4.  The  pronoun*  used  as  indirect  object  of  a  reflective  verb, 
if  representing  a  person,  follows  the  verb  [}  100  (4)] : — 

Je  poia  me  passer  de  lui.  Joan  do  vnthout  him, 

Je  m'adreflse  k  vous  et  k  elle.        /  apply  to  you  and  to  her. 

ff.  S'endormir  [2  ir.  see  {  62];  to  fall  asUetpt  and  s'e'veiller, 
to  atcake,  are  also  reflective. 

Je  m'endors  aiU8at6t  que  je  me  IfaU  aOe^  as  soon  as  I  go  to  bed. 

eonche. 
Js  m'^veiUe  h  six  henrea  du  matin.       /  asoake  at  six  o'clock  «n  the 

mommg. 

6.  S'approcher,  to  earns  near,  to  approach  ;  s'tHoigner,  to  draw 
bsukf  to  UatSy  take  the  preposition  de  before  a  noun.  Their 
object,  when  a  pronoun,  is  subject  to  Kules  3  and  4  above  : — 

▼otre  flls  t'approche-t-ii  do  feu  ?    Does  your  sun  draw  near  iht  first 

H  ne  B'en  approehe  pas.  Se  does  not  come  near  U. 

II  a'iloigne  de  moi  et  de  voiu.        He  goesjrom  me  andjrom  you. 

Hbsuue  of  Kxamp les. 


Tona  serves  voua  de  oe  conteao  ? 
Jeilem*en  sera  pas,  ilne  coupe  pas. 
De  qaels  ooQte&nx  vons  servez  voas? 
KooB  nous  aervons  de  coateanx 

d'ader. 
Fonvei  voosvoaa  paaaer  d'argent  ? 
Hooa  ne  poevona  nous  en  passer. 
▼ooa  paasea  voos  de  votre  mAitre? 
Vooa  nooa  paasona  de  Ini. 


Voua  nooa  adresaons  k  enx  et  k 
voos. 


Doycuusethatkni^f 
Ido  notuse  U,  it  does  not  cut 
What  kmvtsdio  you  use  t 
Wc  use  sted  Inioes. 

Can  you  do  wUhout  money  t 
We  cannot  do  without  U. 
Do  you  do  without  your  teachert 
We  do  without  Mm. 

Do  you  apply  to  those  gentkmmf 
We  apply  to  themandio  you. 


Yens  voos  endbnnea  ftoUement. 
Je  m'eveflle  de  txhs  bonne  henre. 
Foorquoi  vona  approohes  vous  do 

&a? 
Je  m'en  approehe  paroeqne  J'ai 

froid. 
Nona  nooa  floignona  da  fen. 
Nona  nooa  en  doignona. 
Kona  nooa  approohooa  de  notra 

pire. 
^aaa  nooa  approcbons  de  loL 


You  go  to  t^eepeoMUy. 

I  asoake  very  early. 

Why  do  you  eosns  near  thefiref 


loomenearltbeeaussIaa^oohL 

We  go  from  the  fire. 

We  gofirom  U, 

We  go  near  ourfiathar. 

We  go  new  htm. 


>-?  Jy  ^  *>-  n»t  apply  to  tho  rciacUve  proaowi,  wUeh  is  somsUmss 


ExxKCisB  75. 

AnaaifOlio.  Enere,  f.  tnib.  Qrdinairement,  geno- 

▲nsaitdt— que,  a»  soon  Fen^itre,  f.  window.  raO^. 

as.  Feo.  m.fire.  Flume,  f.  pen. 

Canfr,  m.  ptsUmiife.  Foorohette,  f.  fork.  Ponrqnoi,  why. 

Demoiselle,  yom^  lady.  Heore,  f.  hour,  6'dodt.    Pr^t-er,  1 .  to  Und. 

Domestiq^,  m.  ter~  XoinB,  less,  b^ifre.  Qaart,  m.  quarter. 

vmU.  Oblige  e,  obSgeO.  Tam-«r,  1.  to  mend. 

1.  Pouvei  vous  vous  passer  d'encre  {  2«  Nous  pouvonsnous 
en  passer,  nous  n*avons  rien  ^  ^crire.  2.  yous  servea  vous  de 
Totre  pliime?  4.  7e  ne'm'en  scrs  pas  ;'en  avez  tous  besoin? 
b.  Ne  voulez  vous  pas  vous  appxt>cher  du  feu  2  6.  Je  vcus 
suis  bien  oblig^  je  n'ai  pas  froid.  7.  Fourquoi  ces  demoi- 
selles s'eloignent  elles  de  la  fendtre?  8.  EUes  s'en  <iloignent 
parcequ'il  y  fait  trop  froid.  9.  Ces  enfants  ne  s'adressent  ils 
pas  ^  vous  i  10.  lis  s'adressent  a  moi  et  k  monfr^e.  11.  A 
quelle  heure  vous  tfveiUez  vous  le  matin }  12.  Je  m*^veille 
ordinairement  k  six  heures  moins  un  quart.  13.  Vous  lerez 
yous  aussit6t  que  vous  vous  ^veillez  }    14.  Je  me  l^ve  aussitdt 

Jue  je  m'^eille.  16.  De  quels  livres  tons  serves  vous  f  16. 
e  me  sers  des  miens  et  des  v6tres.  17.  Ne  vous  serves  vous 
pas  de  ceux  de  votre  fr^e  ?  18.  Je  m'en  sers  aussi.  19.  Les 
plumes  dont  [Sect.  81,  It.  81  vous  vous  serves  sont  eUes  bonnes  } 
20.  Pourquoi  votre  ami  s  Aoigne-t-il  du  feu^  21.  II  s'en 
Soigne  parcequ'il  a  trop  chaud.  22.  Pourquoi  voire  domes- 
tiques'en  approche-t-il?  23.  H  s'en  approehe  pour  se  chauffer. 
24.  Yous  ennuyez  vous  ici }    25,  Je  ne  m'ennmd  pas. 

SxsncuB  76. 

1.  Will  you  lend  me  your  penknife  ?  8.  I  cannot  do  with- 
out it,  I  want  it  to  mend  my  pen. '  3.  Do  ^ou  want  to  use  my 
book  ?  4.  I  want  to  use  it,  vrill  you  lend  it  to  me  ?  5.  What 
knife  does  your  brother  use }  6.  He  uses  my  father's  knife 
and  my  brother's  fork.  7.  WiU  you  not  draw  near  the  fire  } 
8.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  we  are  warm.  9.  Is  that 
younz  lady  warm  enough }  [Sect.  84,  3.]  10.  She  is  very  cold. 
11.  Tell  her  {dUes  Uri)  to  come  near  the  fire  }    12.  Why  do  you 

§0  from  the  fire)  13.  We  are  too  warm.  14*  Does  your 
rother  leave  the  window  i  15.  He  leaves  the  vrindow  be- 
cause he  is  cold.  16.  To  whom  does  thatgenUeman  apply  r 
17.  He  applies  to  me  and  to  my  brother.  18.  Why  does  he 
not  apply  to  me?  19.  Because  he  is  ashamed  to  speak  to 
you.  20.  Do  you  awake  early  every  morning?  21.  I  awake 
early,  when  I  go  to  bed  early.  22.  Why  do  you  go  to  sleep  ? 
23.  I  go  to  sleep  because  I  am  tired.    24.  Are  you  afraid  to 

to  near  your  father  ?  26.  I  am  not  afraid  to  approach  him. 
6.  Can  you  do  without  us  ?  27.  We  cannot  do  without  you, 
but  we  can  do  vnthout  your  brother.  28.  Do  you  want  my 
brother's  horse  ?  29.  No,  Sir,  we  can  do  without  it.  30.  Do 
you  intend  to  do  without  money  ?  31.  You  know  very  well 
that  we  cannot  do  without  it.  32.  Is  your  brother  weary  of 
being  here  ?  33.  He  is  not  weary  of  being  here.  34.  Ciome 
near  the  fire,  my  child. 

Secsiov  XXXIX. 

}.  The  verb  aller  (1  ir.  j  63)  i  comnga^^  reflectively,  and 
preceded  by  the  word  en,  i.  e.  s'en  aller,  corresponds  to  the 
English  expressions  to  go' away ^  to  leave : — 

2.  InsiGiiTivB  Passbkt  of  thb  Verb  s'bn  Aixam,  to  Go 

▲WAT. 

Je  m'en  vaia,       I  go  away  i  Nous  nooa  en  al-      We  go  away; 

Tat  tren  vas,         Thou  art  goksg  Ions, 

away:  Vona  vona  en  allez,  7mc  are  gob^ 

nrtnni  BsgommBoyf  tuBo^; 

Us  I'm  Toai.         flIMrie 


LBSAQHm  PjT  AJteBRBCSnOBS. 


3.  TkB  BAXS  Turn  CoIVTUGATBO  lNTBBBOOA.TrVELT. 

Kit-oeqiiejttm'eii   JDoIgomoaift      Nous m allona    Dowtgoauayf 

^•UiP  nous? 

T'«BTUtB?  .^fi  ttott  (oin^       Yoiuea  allez     Do  you  go  auay  t 

auayt  tow? 

8'n  T»4-il?  A  te^oA^  om^r  S'«n  vont  Us ?     ^r«  (^ po&i^ 

4.  Se  ifteher,  <o  6«  or  became  ongryt  requiieB  the  prepoeitioxi 
contre  or  de  before  the  noun  or  pronoun  toUowing  it  :^ 

SeOolie-t-ileontreTOtrefr^r        Voea  hi  leoome  angry  agaiMi  your 

hrofhert 
II  fo  fiehe  oontre  Ini.  He  ia  angry  wUh  hbn, 

Toofl  TOQs  f&ohez  d'on  rien.  Ton  get  angry  (tf  noOiiHg. 

6.  Se  r^ouir,  to  rejoice,  is  followed  by  the  preposition  de : — 

J«  me  r^Jouis  de  votre  bonhenr.       I  rejoice  at  your  htqipineee. 

6.  Se  plaire  [iix,  eee  i  62,]  to  ieAe  pleaeure,  to  deUght  m  emy 
thing,  to  like  to  be  in  apkue,  takes  k  before  its  object:— 

Jemeplaisklacampagne.  I  Vke  to  be  in  the  country. 

J«  me  plsla  k  ^tadier,  i  lire.         Itaie  pleaeure  in  etudying,  in  reading. 

7.  Se  dtfpecher,  se  hftter,  to  mak§  haste,  take  de  befo^re  their 
object: 

D^pddiez  Toiu  de  (Inir  tos  lemons.  Make  haste  toJktUk  your  lessons, 

IVmniaoineTOasd^pddhcsTOiiapss?       Whydoyounotmakekastet 

RbSUKB  07  BXAICPLBS. 


Le  mwphsnd  I'en  rs^t-il  ai^onr- 

dlmi? 
Noos  nooB  en  aliens  demain. 
Je  m'en  vais  quand  Je  siils  fatigu^. 
Ponrquc^  Toat  Hkhez  yoiu  contre 

Ini? 
n  Be  plait  k  joner,  U  n'^tudie  Ja- 

mab. 
Votn  plaiBea  toqb  ohez  vos  parents? 
De  quoi  Tons  r^ouLssec  toob  ? 
Hfoas  noes   i^ouiBsons  de  TOtre 

snco^ 
Koos  nons  en  r^ouiBsonB. 
Ponrquoi  TOns  ddpSchez  vonB  f 
Koos  nons  d^pSchons  d'^crire. 
KoBS  nous  plaiBona  en  Angletene. 
Kooa  ne  nons  plaiBons  pas  k  Paxia. 
Nona  ne  noos  y  plaisons  pas. 
Voos  plaisez  toub  k  New  Tork  ? 
Kens  nosa  y  plalsons. 


Doee  the  merchant  go  anay  to-day  f 

We  are  going  away  UHSnorrow, 
Igo  away  when  lamHred. 
Why  do  you  get  angry  wUhhimt 

He  taXxe  pUaswre    in  playing,  he 

never  studies. 
Do  you  Uke  to  be  at  your 
At  what  do  you  rej(Aeef 
We  rejoice  at  yoursuooees. 

Wen^jokeatit, 
W7^  do  you  make  hastet 
We  make  haete  to  write. 
WelikeiobeinEn^and, 
Wh  do  not  Uke  to  be  in  Paris. 
We  do  not  Uke  to  bethert. 
Do  you  Uke  to  be  in  New  Tork  t 
We  Uke  to  be  there. 


Amhewadenr,  m.  am- 


AiriTes,  t.  arHvaL 
Afltnd*  Bi.othere. 
Coor-ir,  3  ir.  to  run. 


ExsROisB  77. 

Joner,  l.  topfay.  Prochain,  e,  next, 

Halhenr,  m.  misfortune,  Ketonrn-er,  1.  to  rdutn, 
Hienz,  better.  Semaine,  1  week, 

mdi,  m.  noon.  Tante,  t,  aunt. 

Paroeqne,  because,         Tnro,  tnrqne,  Ikarkish, 


1.  Yons  en  allez  toqs  bient6t  ?  2.  Je  m'en  vais  la  senuune 
prochaine.  3.  PonrqnoiTons  en  allez  tous?  4.  Parceqne  je 
ne  me  plajs  pas  ici.  6.  Ycus  plaisez  vous  mieux  chez  yotre 
tante  qu'icif  6.  Je  m'y  plaw  mieux.  7.  N'avez  yous  pas 
toxtdeTOus  en  aller  si  t6t^  T.  J'ai  raison  de  m'en  aller.  9. 
Ke  Tons  r^onissez  yous  pas  ^es  malheurs  d'autrui  ?  10.  Nous 
ne  nous  en  r^ouissons  point.  11.  Get  homme  se  flche-t- 
II  oontre  le  jardinier  ?  12.  H  se  fkohe  contre  lui  parce  qu'il  ne 
rent  pss  se  d^^cher.  13.  Se  ikche-t-il  bien  souyent }  14.  II 
•eAoieatout  moment, 'ilse  fBu^e  d'un  rien.  16.  Ne  yous 
d^p^ehez  yous  jamais  \  16.  Je  me  d^p^he  toujours  quand 
j'ai  qnelque  chose  k  faire.  17.  Ne  yous  plaisez  yous  pas  k 
conriz  et  a  jouer  ?  18.  Je  me  plais  k  jouer  et  mon  fr^re  se  plait 
a  lire.  19.  Yous  r^ouissez  yous  de  I'arriy^e  de  Tambassadeur 
Tore }  20.  Je  m'en  r^ouis.  21.  Ne  yous  plaisez  yous  pas  en 
▲m^que ?  22.  Je  my  plais  beaucoup  mieux  qu'en f^rance. 
23.  Yotre  ^coUer  ne  se  plait  il  pas  chez  yous.  24.  II  se  plait 
ches  moi|  mais  il  desire  retouxner  chez  son  p^.  25.  P^pd- 
ehes  Tous,  il  est  d^k  mi^. 

ExBBCiss  78. 

L.  At  what  hour  does  your  friend  go  away }  2.  He  goes 
aw«y  erery  morning  at  nine  o'clock.  8.  Do  you  go  away 
villi  (««•)  Ain^    4. 1  go  away  withhixn  when!  hAT9  time. 


ff.  Will  you  make  haste  to  finish  your  letter?    6.  I 

haste  to  finish  it.  7.  Does  the  gardener  get  angry  with  hte 
brother  ?  8.  He  gets  angry  agunst  him  when  ne  does  not 
make  haste.  9.  Make  haste,  my  Mend,  it  is  ten  o'clock.  10. 
Why  do  you  not  make  haste  ?  11.  I  like  to  play,  but  I  do  not 
like  to  study.  12.  Do  you  like  to  stay  at  my  house  ?  18.  I 
like  to  stay  there.  14.  Are  you  r^oiced  at  the  andyal  of  your 
mother  ?  15.  I  rejoice  at  it.  16.  Is  not  your  brother  wrong 
to  ffo  away  so  soon  ?  17.  He  is  right  to  go  away,  he  has  much 
to  do  at  home.  18.  Do  you  rejoice  at  other  people's  misfor- 
tunes ?  19.  I  do  not  rejoice  at  them.  20.  X  rejoice  at  your 
success.  21.  Does  not  your  brother  dcaw  near  the  fire  2  23. 
He  goes  firom  the  fire,  he  is  too  warm.  23.  Does  that  young 
lady  get  w^m  with  you  ?  24.  She  gets  anery  at  trifles  (<£ 
rien),  25.  Do  you  like  to  be  in  Paris }  26.  I  like  to  be  there. 
27.  Can  you  do  without  me  to-day  ?  28.  We  cannot  do  with- 
out you^make  haste  to  finish  your  work  {ouvrage),  29.  Do 
you  want  your  penknife }  30.  1  want  to  use  it.  31.  Make 
haste  to  rise,  it  is  six  o'dock.  32.  Is  it  fine  weaker  }  33.  No, 
Sir,  it  rains.  34.  Is  your  father  well  this  morning?  35.  Tes, 
Sir,  he  is  yeiy  w^. 


LESSONS  IN  ARCHITEGTUBE.— No.  II. 

Amm  the  rough  sketch  of  the  origin  of  architecture  in  our  last, 
we  must  notice  in  proper  order  that  system  of  coQstruction, 
the  monuments  of  which  coyer  a  great  part  of  the  old  world. 
This  system  had  its  orian  among  the  Shemitic  tribes,  which 
at  the  commenoement  en  dyilisation  peopled  the  fairest  part  of 
the  globe,  l^is  early  system,  noted  for  the  rudeness  of  its 
form,  its  stability  without  mortar,  and  the  great  size  and  irregu- 
larity of  its  materials,  is  attributed  to  the  Pelasgians,  a  people 
originally  from  Upper  Asia,  who,  according  to  Herodoliis, 
spread  themselyes  oyer  Phoenicia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  colonised 
Greece  and  Italy.  Examples  of  this  style  of  architecture, 
called  Pelasgic,  are  Sound  extending  from  uie  borders  of  Persia 
and  Armenia  to  the  western  limits  of  Asia.  Crossing  the  Medi- 
terranean, it  spread  oyer  Greece,  where  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  described  by  ancient  authors,  from  the  age  of 
Hesiod  and  Homer,  are  traced,  according  to  tradition,  as  far 
back  as  eighteen  centuries  before  our  era.  Tins  was  the  style 
of  construction  used  in  the  heroic  times  of  ancient  Greece; 
and  at  a  later  period  it  was  employed  on  certain  important 
occasions. 

The  migrations  of  the  Pelasgi  carried  this  system  into  Italy, 
and  we  meet  it  at  every  step,  particularly  in  me  central  coun- 
tries. Examples  are  also  to  be  seen  in  nearly  all  the  western 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  some 
eyen  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain.  In  fine,  by  a  remark- 
able coincidence,  traydlers  who  haye  drawn  and  described  the 
monuments  of  Palenque  and  Papantla,  cities  of  Mexico  de- 
stroyed long  ago,  and  grown  oyer  by  forests,  exhibit  construc- 
tions similar  to  those  of  the  Pelasgi.  The  gigantic  remains 
of  the  Pelaseic  monuments,  to  this  day  subjected  to  examina- 
tion by  trayeUers,  bear  traces  of  different  modes  of  building. 
Those  which  seem  to  be  the  most  ancient  are  composed 
of  blocks  of  stone,  or  rather  of  rocks,  so  rude  and  so  immense 
that  Pausanias,  in  speaking  of  the  walls  of  Tyrins,  built  thirty- 
six  centuries  ago,  descriMS  them  thus : — '*  These  walls  are 
constructed  of  unhewn  stones,  and  are  all  of  such  dimensions 
that  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  not  shake  the  smallest  of  them. 
The  interstices  are  filled  up  with  smaller  stones,  which  serye  to 
unite  the  larger  ones."  These  walls  present  the  same  appear- 
ance now  wluch  they  did  in  the  days  of  Homer  and  of  Pau- 
sanias. They  are  about  25  feet  thick,  and  about  43  feet  in 
height.  Two  temples,  close  to  each  other,  in  the  island  of 
Gozo,  near  Malta,  are  analogous  in  their  construction  to  the 
walls  of  Tyrins.  They  are  built  of  immense  blocks  of  stone, 
forming  a  sort  of  artificial  hUl,  in  which  are  placed  the  naves 
and  arches  of  Uie  temples ;  but  some  of  iixe  rocks  bear  traces 
of  masonry. 

It  has  been  proved,  by  careful  examination*  that  these  edi- 
fices were  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  Asia.  To  conclude ;  the 
walls  of  Taixaeona,  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain,  are  constructed, 
like  the  preceding,  of  immense  rocks  in  their  natural  state. 
The  application  of  instruments  to  building,  at  a  later  period, 
caused  the  w^fices  of  the  Pelasgjyaps  p  ittsqiiLe  anothei:  form. 


THE  POPULAK  BDUCATOB. 


Via  atMiM  Uken  fromqaamaa,  were  cDt  into  irreguUr  polTgoiu, 
■ud  plMod  ODe  upon  anothsi  in  luch  &  maimn  u  to  mute  the 
diffsrent  bum  of  the  gaometnc&l  figuiea  '*hlch  they  employed, 
cxnncide,  ths  ullent  ingle*  filling  up  the  le-enuuit  angle* 
fotmcd  by  too  sdjoioing  itonei.  (fig.  a,)  Ttui  wu  ' 
yig^  ^,  ordinary  manner  of  building 

derthiaayitemof  conatTuction.  It 
is  met  with  from  tha  lale  Tan,  oi 
the  firontiaia  of  Armenia,  to  thi 
weit  of  Italy,  Sardinia,  and  thi 
a  Balearic  lalea ;    and  it  ia  found 
tmplea  and  in  tombs,  in  pub- 
n,-.-,!..  ~.u.  lie  and  priTata  building*,  and  ir 

tnniuiieTabU  military  conatructlona.  At  laat,  a  third  method 
preeenta  itaelf  in  the  wall*  of  theae  early  building* ;  namely, 
that  in  which  theitonesarefafiliioned  in  we  iquare  form  ;  and 
the  building*  theinaelrea,  aaauming  the  aame  form,  exhibit  a 
greater  de^ee  of  ciTiliaacian  ;  and  Uie  inTentlon  and  application 
of  tnore  exact  inatruments.  The  walls  of  the  aorient  UycenD 
were  built  in  IhU  manner.     (Pig.  S,} 


.1  ii,cc, 


i<l  iilc  of  LlOE 


The  continued  and  progresaiTe  order  of  theae  Felaagio  oon- 
•truclioDii  ia  one  of  the  most  intereiting  facta  in  the  history 
of  the  art  of  building — particularly  when  we  refer  them  to  an 
antiquity  which  goes  back  to  the  hemic  time  of  Oreece, 
Doubtleas  the  gradual  improvement  which  is  to  he  seen  in  the 
walls  conitructcdby  this  original  people,  does  not  reveal  all  the 
rerolationa  of  this  art  in  early  antiquity ;  but  it  enables  na  to 
pereetTe  the  progress  of  the  greater  partoftheoiTilisAd  world. 


The  Felasgic  monumeutB,  akeuhed 
day,  extend  orei  a  cone,  which,  comprUng  the  breadth  of 
Weatem  Aiia,  streiehea  over  Oreece  and  Central  Italy ;  and 
thia  is  not  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world,  at  we  have  already 
composed  of  rocki  in  their 
I  by  andenta  and  modeni*  ;  but 

all  the  northern  countries,  and 

in  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage ;  and 
we  hsre  reaaon  to  believe  that  in  theae  countries,  to  the  primi- 
tive conatructiona,  a  second  period  succeeded,  more  refined 
in  ita  producdona,  and  forming  a  step  from  the  fint  attempts, 
to  the  morenerfectezamples,  of  which  we  behold  the  numeron* 
rniila  in  India,  in  Central  Asia,  in  (he  valley  of  the  Nile,  and 
in  the  oases  of  the  desert.  Thne  monuments  of  transition,  sq 
to  ipeak,  have  diaappeared  tmdet  early  and  actual  (dviliaation, 
and  have  even  escaped  the  invest^ation  of  travellers. 


aaid,  in  which  early  moi 
natural  state,  have  'been 
they  have  been  discovered 


ke. 

The  Pelasgi,  proceeding  Jiom  the  Asiatic  plateana  (table- 


Persia,  Asayria,  and  AnMs,  a*  well  aa  Ethiopia  and  Egypt. 
The  art  of  these  tribea,  like  that  of  the  weatem  Dranoh,  paaKd 
through  a  rude  and  primitive  state,  as  we  have  shown — 
through  the  Bsth-si.  atvle,  or  eonsDuctiona  in  unhewn  stone*. 
It  cannot  be  sappoaed  that  these  tribes  were  more  privileged 
tkan  othen,  and  were  able,  vrithont  previona  atlempts,  to  hew 
■tcnea  regolaily,  to  mould  ud  cement  bricks,  and  to  give  to 


ectursl  finms,  without  goiag 
lich  characterises  the  ori^n 
human  inventions.  Yet  the  plains  of  Chaldea  soon  ax- 
hibited  constructions  which  had  a  great  infioence  over  primi- 
tive art  in  the  eul,  and  formed  the  baai*  of  a  system  which 
extended  its  branches  even  to  the  west.  The  want  of  stonee 
in  Hesopotaroia  soon  taught  the  inhabitants  to  mould  bricks. 
and  their  moat  ancient  temple  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  called 
the  tower  of  Babel,  was  an  immense  pyramid  faoilt  of  brieka 
piled  on  one  another,  and  forming,  according  to  report,  eight 
atoiie*  01  rows,  gradually  receding  from  eadi  other.  At  the 
top  of  thi*  builduig  they  aacrificed  to  Baal ;  at  a  later  period 
the  Chaldean  kings  placed  hia  statue  there,  when  their  srtiat* 
had  nude  some  progreaa  in  the  art  of  aculpture.  It  ispcobabla 
that  thia  pynuoidal.formed  temple  owed  its  origin  to  their  re- 
membrance of  the  practices  of  thoae  Caucaaian  coantrics 
whence  the  Sbemilic  tribes  derived  their  origin.  Herodotus 
gave  a  gUmpae  of  the  truth,  when  he  said  that  the  Scytbiana 
made  their  temples  or  altars  with  a  great  quantity  of  wood 
heaped  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  However  the  case  may  be, 
this  very  simple  form,  which  appears  to  have  come  naturally 
to  the  mind  of  thoae  men  who  were  the  first  to  raise  largo 
constructions,  spread  itieU  over  all  Asia ;  theanoient  pagedas 
of  India  are  buut  in  this  form ;  the  moat  ancient  monumenta 
of  Lower  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  where  the  Shemitic  tribe* 
aettled  in  Africa,  are  alt  of  them  pyramid*.  (Vig.  7.)  In  Ajia, 
Fir.T. 


FmnlMi  If  Uimplili. 

whole  citiei,  Ecbatana  for  example,  presented  numerous  con- 
ceniric  encloaures  rising  one  above  another  in  such  a  way  aa 
to  exhibit  the  pynmidol  form.  The  celebrated  garden*  of 
Babylon,  fbtmed  of  munsrous  terraces,  one  above  another,  had 
also  the  aame  oonfigoration.  In  short,  this  must  be  considered 
aa  ihe  progress  of  Brehitecture,  when  we  see  that  the  meet 
ancient  religioos  ediScea  of  the  Mexicans  we  immense  pyramids, 
simple  at  fint  like  those  of  Chaldea,  and  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Egypt ;  but  at  a  later  period,  ornamented  with  aculptnre  like 
the  pagoda*  of  India.  Ancient  public  buildings  were  also 
found  in  Mexico  of  a  pyramidal  form.  It  ia  evident  that  these 
first  regular  conatructums  were  thus  generally  eatabliahed ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  prinutive  world  adopted  them,  with 
the  .  exception  of  those  countriel  where  great  political  event* 
interrupted  the  firat  movements  of  civilisation  and  nispendcd 
the  march  of  the  arts  ;  with  the  eiceptioa  also  of  thoae  whosi; 
'  'litonta,  less  endowed  by  nature,  netcsturily  remained 
0  rear  of  civilisation,  and  only  receive  ' 
this  kind  from  their  neighbours,  or  from  ei 


Thi  raliiiool  Lniur,  In  licTPt. 

people,  more  advanced  in  civiliaation.      The    first   tnuldMm 
worthy  of  the  name  from  their  ability  to  mould  brircka,  ■ 


LESSONS  IN  ABITHMETia 


aM 


to  fdlow  the  road  in  which  they  were  placed.    The  want  of 
ezpcKienpe,  the  absence  of  instruments  and  machines  prerented 
them  from  raising,  at  first,  great  edifices  with  Tsrticu  facades 
or  fronts,  such  as  they  were  enabled  to  construct  at  a  later 
period.  .  To  form  large  foundations,  and  to  raise  aboye  Uiem 
materials  with  gradual  and  numerous  recesses  such  as  would 
prevent  the  fall  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  building,  was  the 
first  law  of  construction  and  of  statics  to  which  they  were 
obliged  to  submit.    This  is  so  true  that  after  having  made  their 
great  steps  in  the  art  of  building,  the  Indians,  the  Chaldeans, 
the  Bthiopians,  and  the  Egyptiaios,  and  become  able  buUders, 
they  still  continued  in  the  path  of  which  the  pyramid  was 
starting-point,  by  raising  their  edifices  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  to  their  fri^ades  a  great  inclination  in  order  to  obtain 
mraater  stability ;  a  wise  system,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
fitmacans  when  they  left  Asia,  where  these  principles  were 
loos  established.    They  were  also  spread  over  a  part  of  Italy, 
and  traces  of  them  are  found  at  Norchia.    The  same  ideas  ex- 
erted their  influence  over  the  early  edifices  of  the  Greeks,  and 
th^  are  found  in  a  modified  form  among  the  fiinest  specimens 
of  their  later  architecture.    They  are  recognised,  for  mstance, 
in  ihe  Parthenon,  where  the  inclination  of  the  jambs  of  the 
doors  and  windows  still  exists.    Mexico  also  bears  witness  to 
this,  as  may  be  seen  in  our  remarks  on  the  first  regular  con- 
■tmctions  of  that  country. 

QVBSTXONS  OK  TKB  FllEOXDIirO  LbSSOKS. 

Among  what  early  tribes  had  the  Felasgi  style  of  arohlteoture  its 
origin? 

who  were  the  Pelasgi ;  and  how  far  back  are  their  monuments 
traced? 

In  what  coimtries  are  the  Felas^ie  monuments  found ;  and  in 
what  parts  of  America  were  similar  constructions  discovered? 
How  many  centuries  ago  were  the  walls  of  Tyrins  built,  and  what 
was  the  siae  of  the  stones  ?  Where  are  examples  of  temples '  built 
like  these  walls  to  be  found  ? 

Where  did  the  square  fonn  of  stones  first  appear,  and  where  did 
briek-bailding  first  eommence  ? 


LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC— No.  XIV. 

Tva  proof  of  multiplication,  h^  easting  out  the  ninetf  proceeds  on 
the  ff&owing  principle :  that  if  two  factors  snd  their  product  by 
divided  by  any  number,  the  product  of  the  remainders  of  the  factors, 
when  divided  by  that  number,  will  give  the  same  remainder  as  the 
product  of  the  factors.  Thus,  if  24  and  20  be  the  factors,  480  is 
th^  product ;  and  if  each  of  these  factors  be  divided  by  a  num- 
ber, say  7  for  instance,  the  remainders  are  3  and  6,  and  their  pro- 
duct IB,  divided  by  7,  gives  the  remainder  4 ;  but  the  product  480 
divided  by  7,  gives  the  same  remainder  4,  as  we  have  said.  Com- 
bining this  principle  with  what  was  explained  in  our  last  lesson  on 
the  nbiect  of  finding  the  remainder  of  a  number  divided  by  9,  the 
rule  for  proving  multiplication,  **  by  casting  out  the  nines,"  is  ss 
follows: — Cast  the  nines  out  of  the  factors,  i.e.,  the  multiplicand 
snd  the  multiplier,  and  multiply  the  two  remainders  together,  csst 
the  nines  out  of  this  product,  and  also  out  of  the  product  of  the 
(setors ;  if  the  remainders  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  it  may  be 
presamed  that  the  work  la  ri^^t.  The  accuracy  of  the  operation, 
as  we  said  sa  our  Isst  number,  cannot  be  depended  on,  for  the  rea- 
ioiis  there  stated,  and  others  that  might  be  added:  thus,  the 
unqgenent  of  the  partial  products  might  be  all  wrong  by  the  dis- 
plseement  of  the  products,  of  the  units,  or  of  the  tens,  or  of  the 
hundreds,  &c.,  Le.,  of  any  one  by  itself  or  of  all  of  them  to- 
gether; and  yet  the  cssting  out  of  tiie  nines  would  not  indicate  the 
Ihet,  bntwonld  give  the  same  result  as  if  they  were  all  arranged  in 
a  sBSBnsr  perfectly  correct.  Hence  the  propriety  of  giving  other 
methods  of  proof,  as  we  hsve  done  in  past  numbers,— methods  which 
aoe  sure  to  detect  the  digfatest  inaccuracy,  and  put  the  calculator 
fully  OB  Us  guard.  For  doing  this,  we  have  been  found  fault  with 
by  a  nnmber  of  individuals,  who  fancy  that  if  they  know  any  thing  at 
•U  they  must  know  arithmetic,  and  that  they  can  teach  us,  forsooth, 
iMttcr  than  we  csn  tesch  them  1  But  true  kno^edge  is  always  hum- 
ble, and  ready  to  acknowledge  its  own  deficiencies  or  mistakes  ;  it  is 
aiw  anxious  to  gain  useful  ixiormation  firom  every  quarter,  and  more 
wiUingto  learn  than  to  find  fault.  We  hope  that  such  persons  will  take 

I  hinti  in  good  part.  We  assert,  without  fear  of  their  displea- 
that  the  method  of  proving  multiplication,  or,  indeed,  any 

in  aritfametle,  by  *'  casting  out  the  nines/'  is  of  no  piactical 


utility,  and  caxmot  be  depended  upon  as  a  satisfactory  chedc  upon 
the  operations.  One  thing,  however,  we  wiU  admit — ^that  who* 
the  application  of  this  method  indicates  an  error,  <A«re  must  U  «m 
srror ;  but  the  evil  ii,  that  it  does  not  indicate  the  i»T^ftenCT  of 
many  errors  when  they  really  have  been  made.  The  mUpiiyf^imflnt 
of  a  number,  or  even  a  figure,  in  a  sum  in  addition,  or  in  a  product 
in  multiplication,  is  a  very  serious  error,  and  might  lead  to  very 
injurious  consequences  in  business,  and  yet  the  proof  bff  easting  oui 
the  nines  would  not  detect  such  sn  error !  And  ic  is  on  this  ground 
that  we  object  to  its  practical  utility. 

Example.— Multiply  75432  by  476,  and  prove  the  operation  by 
casting  out  the  nines. 


p-.f^«.  /  Multiplicand  75432 3 

^"^'^"{Multipher         476 8 


24. 


6 


452592 
528024 
301728 

Product    35905632 6 

Mkthod  of  Proof. 

By  casting  the  nines  out  of  the  multiplicand,  as  shown  at  psge 
266,  we  obtain  the  remainder  3  ;  by  casting  the  nines  out  of  the 
multiplier,  we  obtain  the  remainder  8 ;  and  by  multiplying  these 
remaioders  together,  we  obtain  the  product  24.  By  casting  the 
niuM  out  of  this  product,  we  obtain  the  remainder  6.  Kow,  by 
casting  the  nines  out  of  tiie  product  of  the  factors  in  the  above 
operation,  we  obtain  slso  the  remainder  6.  Hence,  it  is  presumed 
that  the  operation  is  right. 

If  the  remainder,  arisine  from  casting  the  nines  out  of  either  of 
the  factors,  or  of  both,  uould  be  0,  tiie  remainder  arising  from 
casting  the  nines  out  of  the  product  diould  also  be  0 ;  because  the 
product  of  0  by  any  figure  or  number  is  0. 

The  proof  of  division  ^  easting  out  the  nines,  proceeds  on  Che 
ssme  principle  as  that  referred  to  in  multiplication ;  for  the  quo- 
tient is  one  of  the  factors,  the  divisor  is  the  other  &ctor,  and  the 
dividend  is  their  product.  To  this  principle  must  be  added  the 
very  simple  one,  that  if  the  same  thing  be  added  to  equals,  the 
wholes  ara  equal.  Accordingly,  when  there  happens  to  be  a  re- 
mainder over  in  the  division  of  one  number  by  another,  the 
remainder  arising  from  the  cssting  out  of  the  nines  from  this  ro- 
mainder  must  be  added  to  tiie  product  of  the  remainders  of  both  the 
factors,  in  order  to  get  the  true  remsinders  of  the  nines;  because 
the  remainder  of  the  dirision  is  included  in  the  dividend,  or  else 
there  would  hsve  been  no  remsinder  at  all.  The  rule  for  proving 
division  by  cssting  out  the  nines,  then,  is  the  following :— Cast 
the  nines  out  of  the  divisor  and  the  quotient,  and  multiply  these 
remainders  together ;  cast  the  nines  out  of  this  product,  and  note 
the  remainder ;  cast  the  nines,  also,  out  of  the  remainder  of  the 
division,  and  note  this  remainder :  add  it  to  the  former  remainder 
noted,  and  cast  Uie  nines  out  of  their  sum ;  the  remainder  of  this 
casting  out  should  be  the  same  as  that  arising  from  casting  the 
nines  out  of  the  dividend,  if  the  work  be  right ;  this  rectitude  or 
accuracy  bemg  subject  to  the  same  limitations  snd  restrictions,  ss 
those  above  explained  under  the  rule  for  proring  multiplication. 

ExAiiPLK.— Divide  7543210  by  476,  and  prove  the  operatfam 
by  casting  out  the  nines. 

Divisor.    Dividend.     Quotient. 
476)    7543210    (15847 
476 


2783 
2380 

4032 
3808 

2241 
1904 

3370 
3332 

38  remainder 

Divisor  476.    . 
auotient  15847 

.    .      8 
.    .      7 

Product     56  .    . 
Remainder  38 

.  2 
.  2 

Sum 
Dividend  7543210    .    .    • 

4 
.    4 

m 
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MiTHOD  or  Pboov. 
CactiiiK  the  nma  out  of  tiie  ditiMnr  gires  remainder  8,  and  out  of 
the  quotient  gives  remamder  7.  The  product  of  theae  remainders 
li  56»  and  casting  the  ninea  out  of  it  gives  remainder  2 ;  alao,  cast* 
ing  the  nines  oat  of  the  remainder  of  the  division  gives  remainder 
t,  and  the  sum  of  these  remainden  is  4.  Lastly,  casting  the  nines 
ovt  of  the  dividend  gives  the  same  remainder  4 ;  hence  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  work  is  right ;  but,  as  we  have  said  before,  tlua  is 
onhf  a  presnmption. 

Hm  principle  of  most  of  [these  operations  was  very  well  ex- 
plained  bj  aome  of  our  ocMrrespondents,  among  whom  we  must 
nuntioa  the  following : — Robert  Boland,  Qreat  Shelford,  Cam- 
bridgeshire; J.  L.  N.,  Dublin  (wlio  applied  it  most  ingenionslj  to 
other  scales  of  notation) ;  Charles  Currie,  Glasgow  (who  added 
some  curious  and  ingenious  rules  for  dividing  bj  a  number  consist- 
ing of  nines,  extracted  from  old  authors)  ;  P.  6.  Anderson,  Bir* 
miiij^am ;  Joscph  Wcbster,  Brsmlcy  (who  applied  the  proof  of 
flssting  out  die  nines  to  involation  and  evolution,  and  gave  rulea 
ibr  the  same) ;  J.  Carey,  CUpham ;  and  others.  From  the  review 
of  all  the  correspondence  we  have  received,  we  are  convinced  that 
many  of  the  observations  made  on  the  properties  of  the  number  9, 
espedally  in  their  application  to  the  methods  of  proving  arithmeti- 
caTopoatiottS,  are  more  curious  than  useful ;  and  that  their  place 
m»^be  &irly  taken  by  something  of  much  greater  value. 

We  were  reminded  of  a  curious  property  of  9  and  its  multiples 
by  a  correnKmdenL  Joseph  Bowman,  Preston, — namely,  that  the 
number  12345679  bong  made  the  multiplicand,  and  the  multi- 
ples of  9  as  far  as  81  &e  multipliers,  the  products  will  consist  of 
numbers  all  composed  of  the  same  figure,  and  that  figure  will  be 
the  number  of  times  9  which  constitutes  the  multiple  employed ; 
thus: — 

12S45679  12345679  12345679 

9  Id  21 


iiiiniii 


98765432 
12345679 


86419758 
24691358 


222222222  333333333 

The  young  learner  can  perform  the  remainder  of  the  operations 
with  36,  45,  54,  &c.,  for  himself.  The  reason  of  these  curioos 
results  will  be  seen  at  once  by  separating  tlie  multipliers  into  their 
Cictors,  and  performing  the  operation  as  follows : — 

9                 12345679  12345679  9 

2  9  9  3 

18 


111111111 
2 


nuiiiii 

3 


27 


222222222  333333333 

Although  wc  have  seen  these  curious  results  many  years  ago,  we 
give  our  correspondent  full  credit  for  his  individual  rediscovery. 

Another  correspondent,  J.  L.  N.  (Dublin),  suggests  the  foUowing 
curious  operation  in  subtraction  aa  an  amusement  for  the  junior 
classes  in  a  achool.  Tell  the  members  of  a  class  to  put  down  upon 
their  slates  individually  any  number  they  please,  as  in  the 
margin ;  then,  to  put  down  under  this  number,  the  same  543268 
figures  written  in  any  other  order  whatever,  taking  care  that  438625 
its  first  figure,  or  the  figure  of  highest  value,  shall  be  less  104643 
than  the  one  above  it ;  next,  to  subtract  thia  number,  or 
row  of  figures,  from  the  one  above,  and  mark  out  ons  of  the  figures 
of  the  remainder.  Lsstly,  tdl  them  to  add  together  all  the  rsf^  of  the 
figures,  and  be  prepared  to  tell  you  the  result.  Then,  beginning 
at  one  end  of  tb»  dass,  ask  the  number  required,  iubtrmet  it  in 
your  mind  from  the  next  multiple  ot  9  above  it,  and  UU  the  re- 
mainder akhtd  ;  this  remainder  will  be  liie  number  which  each  indi- 
vidual marked  out.  Thus  ;  If  m  the  above  example  6  ware  marked 
out,  the  sum  of  the  rest  cf  the  figures  would  be  12 ;  now  the  next 
multiple  of  9  above  12,  is  18  ;  and  subtracting  18  from  18,  you 
have  6,  the  number  marked  out.  Hie  principle  of  this  apparent 
trick  is  fully  explauied  in  our  last  lesson  on  Arithmetic.  By 
telling  them  to  cast  the  nines  out  of  the  rest  of  the  figures,  and  teU 
YOU  1^  remainder,  theprooeu  would  be  easier,  for  you  would  only 
have  to  subtract  it  from  9,  and  this  remainder  would  be  the  figure 
marked  out.  But  this  process  would  more  readily  reveal  your 
secret.  It  is  to  be  notedf  that  when  the  sum  of  the  rett  of  the 
figures  is  itself  9,  or  a  multiple  of  9,  the  figure  mtarked  <fi4  may  he 
either  9  or  0.  This  renders  two  cases  dubious,  and  tWininUiMMi  the 
coamtetmess  of  tha  aitifloe.    Pupils  r^jem  to  find  their  master  in 


The  following  is  a  method  of   interesting  young  pupils   in 

the  irksome  rule  of  addition.    Tdl  the  members  of  a 

dsss  to  put  down  on  their  slates  a  sum  hi  addition,  a  certain    3416ft 

number  of  lines  deep,  and  a  certain  number  of  figures  broad,    27184 

as  in  the  margin ;  and  to  leave  room  enough  below  for  yon    36958 

to  add  ss  many  lines.    This  behsg  done,  you  pioeeed  to    47366 

add  as  many  lines  to  each  in  the  fbUowing  manner  :-»Look- 

ing  at  the  first  line,  write  down  rapidly  the  difference  between 

each  figure  in  it  and  9;    do  the  same 

with  the  second  line,  then  with  the  third, 

and  so  on.    You  then  teO  them  to  add  up 

all  tiie  lines,  and  find  the  amount  of  the 

whole.    But  hefenre  they  do  this,  you  may 

just  ss  well  tell  them  tiie  answer  or  sum 

which  it  will  make.     Tou  do  this  by 

giving  them  the  product  of  a  number 

consiirting  of  as  many  ninee  as  there  are 

figures  in  the  breadth,  by  the  figure  iriiich 

indicates  the  number  of  lines  in  the  eri- 

ginal  depth  of  the  sum  before  you  added 

your  own  lines  to  It.     This    operation 

will  be  seen  at  once  in  the  example  placed  m  tha  matgiB* 

In  this  operation  it  is  to  be  observed,  that, 
however  different  the  numbers  may  be  iHdch 
are  put  down  to  be  added,  it  is  plain  that, 
by  the  addition  of  yoor  fiaures  to  them, 
they  must  all  come  to  the  same  sum. 
Here  you  multiply  99999,  the  number 
oompoaed  of  as  many  ninee  as  there  are 

figures  hi  the  hreadA,  by  4,  the  number  of  lines  in  the  original 
breadth,  that  is,  the  depth  of  the  numbers  put  down  by  the  pupils. 
The  reason  of  this  process  is  so  obvious,  that  we  shall  leave  it  for 
the  consideration  of  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject^ 
■stisfiad  that  they  are  sun  to  make  tlia  discovery  for  themselves. 


34765 
27184 
36958 
47366 

65234 
72815 
63041 
52633 

399996    Sum. 


} 
} 


numbers 

put  down 

by  the 

pupils. 

numbers 

put  down 

by  the 


99999 
4_ 

399996  Answer. 


FRENCH    EXTRACTS. 

Hayino  been  frequently  requested  by  our  ooirespondents  to  re- 
commend to  the  students  of  French,  some  book  for  reading,  in 
order  to  extend  their  Imowledge  of  that  language,  and  to  give  them 
an  interest  In  some  useful  study  besides,  we  have  selected  for  thdr 
special  use,  a  collection  of  the  most  vsluable  maxims  and  mob  ax 
SBNTiMUNTs  which  the  French  language  affords.  This  coUection 
is  arranged  alphabetically,  and  will  be  continued  in  several  num. 
bers  of  the  Popular  EotrcAToa,  until  complete.  When  thia  is 
done,  our  resders  will  be  in  possession  of  as  fine  a  body  of  social 
morality  and  experience  of  the  world,  as  the  language  of  any  country 
can  afford.  The  names  of  the  authors  are  added  to  the  sentimente 
or  maxims,  to  give  them  xest  and  authority ;  those  of  La  Jtoeke^ 
ftmeaiddf  La  Bruf/he,  Bacon  ( our  own  J^ttneis)^  Paecal,  Montaigne, 
Fenelon,  Montesquieu,  and  many  others,  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  the  wisdom  of  their  sayings,  and  the  excellence  of  their  sttlIb. 


PENSEES  MORALES  ET  MAXIMlfiS. 

ACCIDBKT. 

II  n*y  a  point  d'aeddents  si  malheureux  dont  leu  habiles  gens  ne 
tirent  quelque  avantage,  ni  de  si  heureux  que  lea  imprudents  ne 
puissent  toumer  h  leur  pr^ndice. — La  Bodi/^fimeamU. 

ACTION. 

C'est,  en  quelque  sorte,  participer  k  une  bouns  action  que  de  Isi 
louer  de  bon  coeur. — La  Btx^tefbrnauld, 

II  faut  faire  comme  lea  autres :  Maxime  suspecte,  qui  sig&ifl« 
prtsque  toigours :  il  faut  mal  faire,  dte  qu*on  Ttftend  au-delk  de 
068  chosea  purement  ext^ieures,  qui  n'ont  point  de  8uita»  qui 
dependent  de  Tusage,  de  la  moae  et  dea  bienseanees.— Xa  Mey^/km^ 

AOB. 

Poisque  Itge  diminue  nos  agriments  en  nous  laissant  nos 
d^fauts,  et  que  la  eonsid^ation  est  la  seule  indemnity  de  la 
Tieillesse,  ticaons  de  devenir  plus  respectables  k  mesore  que  novi 
devenons  moins  aimables.-*£Mr. 

Nous  arrivons  tout  nouveaux  aux  divers  Iges  de  la  vie,  et  Bo«a 
y  manquons  souvent  d*exp^ence  malgr^  le  nombre  das  ann4e%«^ 
La  RochefiMmdd, 

AMBITION. 

L'esdave  n'a  qu'un  mat^e,  Taoibitiaax  «&  a  amtaat  qm"!!  J  •  4» 
gens  utiles  h  sa  fortune.* 


-i-, 


^^' 


rtu 
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DanB  Tefprit  d«   rambitleuz,  le  raeols  eoaTre  la  hont  dM 
morens. — MasaOkm. 
Ua   IMiie   a  moins   d'affronts  k   d^vorer  qoe    I'lmbldeiu. — 


AMITIE. 


de  8a 

de  son 


Lorsque  mon  ami  ilt|  c'est  k  lui  k  m'appreiidre  le  sujet 
joie;  lorsqa'il  pleure,  c'est  k  moi  k  d^ouvrir  la  cause  < 
chagrin.— JiMwaiKt. 

Youi  ne  oheroherci  pas  tos  amis  dans  nn  rang  trop  an-dessus  ni 
trap  au-dessous  du  TOtte. — Barfhdmiif, 

Celui  qui  compte  diz  amis  n'en  a  pas  nn. — ifiifetAerto. 

Lea  <panchements  de  I'amitiij  se  retiennent  devant  un  t^oin 
quel  qa'il  solt :  il  y  a  mille  secrets  que  trois  amis  doivent  saToir,  et 
qa'Ua  ne  peuyent  se  dire  que  deux  k  deux. — J.  J,  JHniMnwn 


qa'tu  ne  peuyent  se  dire  que 

SI  noa  amis  nous  rendent  des  serTlces,  nous  pensons  qu'k  litre 
d'amis  Ua  nous  les  doivent ;  et  nous  ne  pensons  pas  du  tout  qu'ils 
ne  nous  doivent  point  leur  amiti^. — Vauvmargmt. 

H  est  plus  honteuz  de  se  d^er  de  ses  amis  que  d*en  £tre  tromp^. 

n  J  a  un  goiit  dans  la  pure  amiti^  oil  ne  peurent  atteindre  ceux 
qui  sont  n^  m^ocre8.-^Xa  Bnnf/kt, 

H  ne  faut  pas  regarder  quel  bien  nous  fait  un  ami,  mais  seule- 
Bent  le  d^ir  qu'il  a  de  nous  en  faire.«-£a  Bodm^bmomM. 

AMOUR. 

n  en  est  de  I'amour  comme  de  ces  montagpes  en  forme  de  pic. 
4ont  le  aommet  n'offire  point  de  lieu  de  repos ;  k  peine  monti,  il 
text  desoendre.— Z^bit. 

Le  commencement  et  le  d^elin  de  I'amour  se  font  sentir  par 
Pembarras  oiH  I'on  est  de  se  trouyer  seuls  ensemble. — La  Bru^jire, 

Youloir  onfilier  quelqu*un,  c'est  y  penser. — La  Bruyirt, 

▲MOUBpFKOPBE. 

L'smour-propre  des  sots  excuse  celui  des  gens  d'esprit,  mus  ne 
le  jtttifie  p%M,^-L6fU. 

L'amour  propre  est  ramour  de  sol-mime  et  dc.  toutes  ohoses  pour 
Ml;  il  rend  les  hommes  idolfttres  d'eux-mdmes,  et  les  rcndrut  les 
tTraas  des  autres  si  la  fortune  leur  en  donnait  les  moyens. — 
L^maafbrnoimad, 

ANIICAtTX. 

Aimer  les  animaux,  ayoir  de  la  charity  pour  eux  est  la  marque 
d'sabon  naturel. — CftHWfne. 

A&T. 

Bin  dans  la  yie  ne  doit  Itre  stationnaire,  et  Tart  est  pdtrifi^ 
^[omd'E  ne  change  plus. — Jfiidame  <ls  8ku^, 

AVA&ica. 

La  pauyrete  manque  de  beaucoup  de  choses,  I'ayarice  manque  de 
tstU— £a  Atvlre. 

Ce  que  I'oa  prodigne,  on  I'dte  k  son  h^ritier;  ce  que  Ton 
^fw  sordidement,  on  se  I'dte  k  soi-m£me :  le  milieu  est  justice 
T^emruH  et  pours  les  autres.— Zo  Brviifkre, 

LlEasion  des  avares  est  de  prendre  Tor  et  I'argent  pour  des 
Bus^cas  poor  en  ayoir. — La  Boehtfcueauld, 

L'tTsrice  des  p^es  ou  des  m^es  enyers  leurs  enfants  est  un  yice 
iacxcwaole.  Elle  les  d^ourage,  les  avilit,  les  excite  k  tromper, 
><  porte  k  fr^n enter  de  raauvaises  compagnies ;  puis,  quand  ils 
•QBRttae  fois  maitres  de  leur  bien,  ils  donnent  dans  la  crapule  ou 
<-cc<  tm  loxp  outr^,  ft  se  jettent  dans  des  d^penses  excessive:!  qui 
ks  niaent  eu  peu  du  temps.  La  conduitc  laplus  judiciense  que 
**  P<fe«  et  les  m^res  puissent  tenir  k  cet  Igara  envers  leurs 
«K^atU,  t'est  de  retenir  arec  plus  de  soin  leur  autorit^  naturelie 
qve  jOj  bourse. — Baoon^ 

BAVARD. 

^J&besucoup  de  gens  dont  la  facility  de  parler  ne  yient  que 

ttr«  iatpiussance  de  se  taire. — Cyrano  deBergerac. 

XiC)  ^K&mes  out  sur  les  bfites  Tavantage  de  la  parole  ;  mais  les 
Kct  preferables  aux  hommes,  si  les  paroles  ne  sont  de  bon 
^etiM.^Muamesdeg  OrienUmx. 

Pesaaae  ne  fait  plus  paraltre  sa  bStise  que  celui  qui  commence 
d»  paikr  ayant  que  celui  qui  parle  ait  achev^.  —  Maxima    des 


Vn  ikeevs  k  contre-temps  est  comme  une  musique  pendant  le 

est  des  vices  danger  eux,  11  en  est  de  d^plaisants,  il  en  est  de 

'^«s;kbabil  rfeunit  tons  ces  incony^ments.    Endisantdes 

Q^uuir&s,  le  babillard  est  ridicule ;  en  disant  des  m^chan- 

^otodieux ;  en  ne  sachant  pas  taire  un  secret,  il  se  met  en 


Ce  c^; 


BIENPAIT. 


Il 


siFi'ai  d£pens^.  je  I'ai  perdu;  ce  que  je  poss^dais,  je  I'ai 
*^ litres:  mais   ce  que  j'ai  donntf  est  encore  k  moi. — 


(gbftecowKiwflrf.) 


SOLUTIONS  OF  PROBLEMS  AND  QUERIES. 

From  No.  lypage  111. 

4.  Draw  two  straight  lines  making  a  right  angle  between  them  ; 
and  on  one  leg  of  this  angle  cut  off  from  its  vertex,  a  part  equal  to 
the  side  of  the  smaller  square ;  from  the  point  where  this  part  is 
cut  off,  as  a  centre,  with  radius  equal  to  the  side  of  the  larger 
square,  describe  a  circle,  cutting  the  other  leg  of  the  angle ;  the 
distance  from  the  point  where  it  is  cut  to  the  yertex  of  the'  angle 
is  the  side  of  the  square  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  two 
given  squares.  For  by  the  47th  £.  I.,  the  squares  of  this  distance 
and  of  the  part  cut  off  the  other  leg,  are  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
radius  of  the  circle.  There  the  square  of  the  said  distance  is  equal 
to  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  radius  and  the  part  cut  off, 
which  straight  lines  are  equal  to  the  sides  of  the  giyen  squares  re 
spectively. 

5.  Show  how  the  squares  B  o  and  c  h  must  be  cut  so  that  the 

pieces  may  be  laid  upon  the 
square  b  s,  and  made  exactly  to 
coyer  it. 

The  following  solution  'contains 
fewer  pieces  tl»n  that  inserted  in 
No.  16,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
,^  slide  the  pieces  into  their  position, 
as  their  sides  do  not  possess  the 
same  property  of  making  the  same 
angle  witii  the  base  of  the  largest 
square. 

In  the  figure,  the  pieces  marked 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  of  the  two  squares 
b  o  and  o  r,  will  exactly  covw  the 
parts  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  of  the 
square  bb.  We  have  receiyed  a 
geometrical  demonstration  of  this  construction,  or  rather  dissec- 
tion of  the  parts,  from  the  author. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

We  have  grtai  pleasure  in  direcHng  the  attention  qf  the  readers  qf  the 
ForoiiAB  Educator  to  the/bOowiag  mmounoemeitqf  thepubtkaHonqf 

.  Euclid's  Elements,  at  One  ShUUng.  As  noOdngUss  thanthemost  ex- 
tensive  dreulation  can  poesQflif  rermtneraie  us  Jbr  the  neoessary  outlay  in 
produofnff  such  a  vxrk at  such  a price^  u^trust  that  the  large  body  qfour 
oorrespondtnls^  at  whose  suggestions  we  engaged  in  the  pubUeation  of  it,  wilt 
now  do  their  part^  by  making  it  as  wtdeiy  known  a$  possible  among  their 
friends  and  aoquakUanees,  We  have  no  fecw,  ^this  be  done,  that  the  de- 
mand  will  fully  equal  our  most  eangtdne  egpectaikmSt  which,  if  realised, 
wiU  inspire  us  with  oof\fidenee  to  continue  the  series  qf  valudNe  eduoa^ 
tional  works  f  of  which  this  may  be  considered  thepioneet. 

Gassell'b  Shilling  /Edition  or  Euclid. — Tbs  Elements  op 
Geoxetbt,  containing  the  First  Six,  and  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Books  of  Euclid,  from  the  text  of  Robert  Simson,  M.D.,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  UnlTersity  of  Glasgow;  with  Corrections, 
Annotations,  and  Exercises,  by  Robert  Wallace,  A.M.,  of  the  same 
uniyersity,  and  Ck>llegiate  Tutor  of  the  Uniyersity  of  London,  is  now 
ready,  price  Is.  in  stiff  ooyers,  or  Is.  6d.  neat  cloth. 

The  Illustbated  Exhibitor  and  I^gaxine  of  Art.— The 
First  Volume  of  this  splendidly  embellished  work,  handsomely  bound, 
price. 68.  6d.,  or  extra  cloth  gilt  edges,  78.  6d.,  is  now  ready,  and  con- 
tains  upwards  of  Two  Hundred  principal  Engrayings  and  an  equal 
nnmbtt-  of  minor  Engrayings,  Diagrams,  &c. 

Bistort  op  Hungabt,  wrni  upwards  op  Eighty  Illustrations. 
— The  First  Volume  of  the  New  Series  of  the  Working  Man's 
Friend,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  8a.  6d.,  contains  the  complete^t 
History  of  Hungary  eyer  published ;  aUo,  a  History  of  China  and  the 
Chinese,  with  Forty-six  Illustrations  of  the  Manners,  CuetomB,  I'ublic 
Buildings,  Domestic  Scenes,  &c.,  of  this  most  remarkable  people;  to- 
gether with  numeroos  InstructiYe  Tales  and  2?arratives ;  Biograp1iici<, 
with  Portraits;  Scientific  and  Miscellaneous  Articles,  &c.  —  The 
Working  Man's  Friend  is  regularly  issued  in  weekly  Numbers,  Id. 
each,  and  monthly  Parts  at  5d.  or  6d.,  according  to  the  number  of  weck^ 
in  each  month.  Part  TV.  of  Vol.  II.  (for  August),  price  5d.  is  now  ready. 

CassellVtEmigrani'Si^Handbook,  a  Guide  to  the  Various  Fields 
of  Emigration  in  all  Parts- of  the  Globe,  Second  Edition,  with  consider- 
able Additions,  and  a  Map  of  Australia,  with  the  Gold  Regions  clearly 
marked,  is  now  ready,  price  9d. 

The  Pathway,  a  Monthly  Religious  Magazine,  is  published  on  thu 
lat  of  every  month, .  price  twopence — 82  pages  enclosed  in  a  neat 
wrapper.  No.  83,  for  August,  is  now  ready,  and  Vols.  I.  and  II., 
neatly  bound  in  cloth  and  lettered,  price  2s.  Sd.  each,  may  be  obtained 
by  order  of  any  Bookseller.  ' 


i 


THB  POPULAB  EIHTCATOB. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


I  i  ~a.  g!,  til*  Enf  U*h  UUar  w.     i.  It  ■boBld'b*  a*.- 
~  'I.  Babub  <IillBftoa) :  Oomui 


mt  It  iDdJcaMd  bj  tHlag  IoUowh]  br  u  b, 

•Uadlnii  tot  nBMulfeK,  Um  neced  fer^Mt- 

■. — aijiu.AiiMn(Li«d«a);  Wltb  dUliaw* 

MapUABacklBkikoHpwfddr  lha«l<Ba 

hli  (tadrlof  Um  Ivo  teBioasc*  tc|Wh«-.    BMprettBC  pro- 

—    — '—  ■-'-  •-"BUaltr.'    ntlitl'i  DlBtkurj  h  th* 

*»>  It  >  fnod  boot,  nd  v4l  idaiitod  ft* 

_     SeUllcr'i  UMiakid  TOik*  aur  b*  Bon  >ml7 

M  »od*U  of  4l«KaDM. 

kBOK  whfthfr  Uu  hnmu  body  cbangH  anrj 
d«li  with  oat  ud  Dst  nrllh  lb»nn. 


atl  tb*  bodir.  bnt  nbctiwr  (nrr  iiuU?idial  pvUel*  hu 
b*HI  TOKWcd  vHhln  the  qnot  of  ■**«  jtmn^  la  mon  tbu  «i 
UnutOni. — JuLUXA  Qoick  will  ttid  tluu  *  faci  dh 
ftctl  ud  kitadlam.uBMi]  in  th*  third  !«•(■■, tiiqui to  on 
■Bd  twMlr-ln  pMM.  or  dz  hundred  ihd  twrntr-lm  fxt. 
•  rotmt  Mj  had  to  go  Ihii  latter  dlitaan  to  mt  her  loier.  t 
■ibawDBld  the  ^ti  to  walk?— K.  D.  (TTneBOslh ) ;  Tb* 
U  ai  to  Ibt  oHilB  and  naij  pKci|[mi  of 
-    '      rhlct.  the  Boal  lean    ' 
._....  d  b^  t-tfpt.  Indte, 

ptUUta  Uturf  id  HtToe  wa>  IctoItrI  i> 
Hlfhl  be  bnagtit  within  the  rufc  ottun 
IBAAC  WAi;roa_Jsn.  (RirmiDgbiin) :  IH 
TBABiuani  (LcadoD);  Tlie  (ihlloKipber  o 
FraaU,  and  Toltalrc  wu  tb*  aatbcirofihc 
JOB  will  loaii  abKTTe  that  It  It  bb  br  tJ 
(datko.  Ihedom/KiK 


d  men  an  dindrd.     Th< 
■Dd  P^nlL      Aod  tf  Ihi 


ILiBg  irill  b*  iTTiied  of.— 
Smt  aatmi  wh  Fredarta  of 
nillsaophical  DLcUobut.' 

r*  be  Ihrowionl  tgaluL  re- 
idthewiiweraa  dieid- 


■Dw  u  jga  malliplr  a  fraatka  bj  a  quadl/  whieb  it  th*  tatoi  at  lu 

■nltipl;  l-^-j^-J-fi  bj  1— X,  and  to  the  pfodaet  add  Iha  namerator  of 
tbeftacthiB;  thi>«Ul|lTalh*«iltl^-J.lLU.:  Tb* Brltiib ColonlH 
will  aoma  In  tbdr  order  la  the  fffttphj.  asd  btinf  of  to  much  trnport- 
BDOa  to  thlt  coualJT,  and  etpcdally  lo  our  HrpJu  popuLalloo,  thall  n- 
•diaDor  bai  atteaUon.— A.B.  (Roabdil*)  ^  We  iDilrTlT  iirmpiiblH 
with  blm  DO  the  luUetl  of  the  hedgEhiif  and  the  loadi  the  ctaarget 
nada  igalnit  ihem  an  inlgU' errore.  Wi  ibtll  ull  ibc  aitentkn  of 
on  Dalonl  liitlortan  lo  Iba  labjn:!, — KicuD.  jAcaaoN  {Maiidirilir): 
U  ihcHBtuiM  qooied  bad  been  wraag.  throogb  inailTenaiM  or  taj 
other  caue,  wc  tbooJd  hafetbtskcd  bha.  and  ackaowLedged  onr  error  -. 
bat  we  an  rtgbt.— A.  M.  Warn:  iClljl:  We  raUier  think  tliat  lb<j 
qtMTjr  ahost  tbe  nine  roin  of  Dine  digil*.  la  ioKiluble  to  the  fall  eiuci 
sir  the  reqairement  I  bot  wt  tbill  not  be  loo  poutiic,  I'mr^.  good 
poetrj,  ihall  And  a  plaoa  with  nt ;  but  our  ttandard  li  rcry  Ah^A.  >Ve 
thahk  blm  fbr  hit  philaatbroiiie  tntcntknit  regardibg  tbe  l'an:i^a 
Kddcatos.— Ltco  (Wonlej) :  We  pnfn  Yoong'i  Algebra  to  Cham- 
ben't.  and  Uiddle'i  Latin  Diotionarr  to  an/  he  bM  DMntlouedi 
thaaki  Ibr  bit  reoommecdatlaD.— J.  B.  <S1.  NionJ :  Wt  recommend 
Caaaell'i "  HltlarT  of  tbe  Steain-Englne.' price  Td.  at  lb«  plihint  we 
knsw.— S.B.  (BrldUagtOB)  ^  Kaad  both  lewnu  wgcUirr.— It.  C.  A. 
(Gounck)  ilOnr  worth j  Crtend  at  the  "  Sect  Wetter,'  a>La  too  manj  qoca- 
Uoni  at  once ;  we  cumot  cool  onr  "  knlii.' and  lake  nultcn  aieuilr  ai 
Be  doea.  To  riat  f  arlf  gal  an  alaim^loek,  or  get  a  Mend  lo  pot  i 
QMBga  to  roar  usee.    The  tentancct  ■■  Al&«d  ridat  a  borte.-  and  " 


SicOAKD  RicDT  FBndet)  wttbae  »  to  lell  bin  u 
oeedlogithaTi  we  lojow  ootMlrea.  Now,  ™rio^i  li  i 
whm  properlf  dlreotad.  What  we  hare  imd  la  tarn 
work,  we  an  making  ererj  effort  to  falO,  L«t  t^i 
law  of  grnTttatloa  bcUt  good  In  mpant  to  ell  bolii 
Tef7  aaaqnal  walgfat  tet  bll  Abb  a  Ugh  Iowb.  weald 


Sanwm  (Toifcihln)  mar  aoqaln  a  |*««qr  good  kaoaMp  I 
Ihnaaaathi.— Ua  Jnm  Mobtacbabd  (GUegsw) .  ■< 
to  reokalB  In  hit  pfeamt  emploj.  to  trr  to  trnjeorv  lui  boiii 
doernytMBttoplftehliCTtptoyari.  BtfrawajdniliEOBE*' 

(Laiaeater).  wUeh  wtoM  to  H  bj  Iba  handt  of  (he  dulm: 

la  |«t  B  book  oB  rrBUJaWB,  wrtttaa  br  Ait-f  i  i>  a  ) 

LoDgmaa*.  fatal uuetLi  lua  i   wa  bdlon  the  |«a  a  ^i 

(ChelteahaB)  i   Bla  nlBltaa  et  qaaty  I.  p.  H),  it  vn 

qaerlet  S  and  t.  are  ilgbt.— B.  ».  (Flecadillr) :  Fmati  rjl 

br  all  meene.     Get  Catcelll  BhUUog  EucAd.— Jom  Wuci 

Tbe  tolathKi  will  be  glTa.— J.  C.  Q.  M.  (Walwwtb] :  Ei 

qner^  J,  p.  Ill,  it  wrong.— Rokatio  BLnn  (Koriiidi)  B 

-  c«np»ltion  It  pavible.     BmiiHid  la  not  a  (ooil  Mr 

■Ung  of  Ita*  beginnlDg  of  time.     Tha  JtmlfUf  >■  \^ 

for  bod.  wba  apeaUng  of  uiatH*.     He  «u  Intod  I 

I  the  JlfiTfip  word  It  bent  ladervl  br  IUaC%M  nri 

m  OmuiijMUrM. — iBJiraTuatAJi,  If  ba  witbet  lo  be  ■  bb 

fun   ■(alnil  tbMtrtMla  Bad   DDnll.      BitUtj  ud  ti 

•d.     Ul  him  Undr  l^tin  and  EngIkh  wall,  and  BUt  i 

.'.  Boi4>iBO  (Shnwebnry) ;  Ue  haa  now  got  the  Ltiii  I 

on  and  protperi    Ibrtane  bTonn  tha  bnre.-^A  ^u 

diln):  Baaatnd.— V.  B.  O—x  :  Uii  eolBUa 

wrong  I  Ihoti  of  qatrlat  a.  t,  a*d  t,  an  ni 

)  (Laiga),  1        ■ 


II  be  dovn  on  Kaper'tl 
We  ihall  make  lo^  oae  of  Ut  Intimitis  oommi 
V.  JL  (lUchBead)i  Hb  mlaThm  itf  thaaap  qe 
Coimirr)  •hoiUdooMBlllbiKeylothcLuhiLi 
LlHJCATon.— A  l*dU>  who  wnrki  in  a  bctncy  thoa 


la  nqsind  Idr  the  Otnnan  in  tha  l^nrLAB  I^ 
(Tarpolal) :  Fntfaitor  LWKg.  o'  "' 
'"  mliioftbedar  :balhelaa' 

(9«.  Oinb)  w. 
■a.— W.  &  WAEBn 

illowfaig : — If  two  eirelt*  to^  eacb  ixii° 
and  parallel  diamalcn  be  drawn  i  the  ilraight  Ubh  joii 

Ilriof  Ihedlimaliriball  paai  thnngh  tbcpojsii'' 

t  Ueometrkat  Prableaia,-  eacL  1.  Mo.  »i  — F.  V. 

ilud/  GeoBntrr.  btcinBlng  wilb  the  Icctsmon  t,i 
(Aberdeen)  will  obtain  all  be  wanta  In  nKxecdinit  ls> 
(KrinMDO)i  Both.— H.  BowDnE 


(Far 


:  Kngiin 


long,  and  ■  fHt  bi 
12X11X9=4428.  Mowmnltiplr  14IB  brlTi^'ibei 
lBeh»iBBaolldfoot.anddlrld»br  liTJIt  tlM  nnmbei 
In  an  Imperii]  gallQn,  and  yon  Laie  the  ooDtentof  tha  u 

■.  s;,6:a  galloni. 


T.  B.  f 


d>):  Men 


'.  Uom. 


II  publlihed  a  cbeip  Hirnal  of  PlBlo/rmphf.- 
gb)  iball  be  gntitled  bj  tire  in}'Mciiviof  D.f  Dumber  *.— W.  »i.  t 
eoam  Improit  hit  pennunilup  ;  but  bid  wrttiDg  li  mi  ilir  r 
bit  getting  no  replj  to  Icllcit  ly  anntrr  lo  ad»rrii«mei 
BAwr'Hlt  loggeitiont  at  to  mMfaaBkal  tttt  arv  followed  B] 


There  It  now  no  rtiataj  bal  ■! 
H.  (TlldHlr;):  AiIballDeiafiinaU  aBgln  m  div 
tbe  anglea  IbeBtelTB,  rna  will  Onl  tbe  tine  of  »-"(> 
e  iist  of  r  bf  S-S(  and  dlrtding  bj.ev  ^DcnmO 
ometncal  laluiliHi  to  tbe  follovmg  qntttiuR.  id  Pt.ili 
pp.  39.  book  I  of  Ibc  appendix. 

garden  h: 


lilre 


nbiwi; 


Tell  St  bow  widt  tha  walk  mutt  bi. ' 
be  miingle  aeoordfng  to  Itt  dlmauknu.  dni 
I  centre  of  the  circle  InicrOicd  In  tbe  tiiufii 
IrawB  Ihroagb  tbli  point  will  dirMc  it'  " 


LESSONS     IN    OBOORAPHT.-No.VI. 

OEOORAFHtCAL  DIBCOYBBCSa  OF  THB  SIXTBBNTH  AND  SEVSNTSBNTH  CBHTOBIBB. 


TxM  new  infbmution  gilned  bj  tlia  old  mnld,  thioogli  tha 
diieoTcij  of  Americm  aad  Ilta  vofcga  of  Twco  de  Oun>,  ra- 
qaired  a  iaag  period  Ibi  iti  proper  rsgulatioa  Bod  (jatematic 
■RaogemcRt.  Tha  ignanmoa  which  >tiu  pmuled  unoog  the 
■blMt  utiigUaa  ind  geogmphen,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteeath 
eaavaij,  wai  each  that,  whan  Chiiatopher  Colnnbni,  in  hli 
thitd  voyage,  diacorered  continental  America,  the  Tiotence  of 
the  UQowa,  and  the  agitation  of  the  asa  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Orbtoao,  lad  him  to  beUeve  that  be  waa  in  the  higheat  part  iif 
the  globe,  BDd  conaaqnently,  in  the  region*  of  paiadiie  1  But 
the  diacoTery  of  the  new  world  revlTed  and  rsinvigoratad 
the  deoira  fbr  Tojage*  to  the  north,  and  tet  them  on  a  better 
fbotiiig.  It  appeara,  indeed,  that  pienoDi  to  hia  grand  dia- 
aontj,  Columbiia  had  hinulf  perfwnud  a  Torage  In  the 
,  nd  had  aven  fititod  Iceland.    Thii  voyage, 


MJs: 


appearance  of  Franklin  in  Europe  Iran  the  Beat,  of  lAM  vm 
would  iuch  a  frightfol  and  dangaroua  paaaage  be  to  tha  mi^ 
eantile  intereati  of  the  world  i  Surely  it  would  atill  be  bettw 
to  purane  the  ordinaij  route  to  Tnili»^  either  bj  bm  or  Itai, 

men,  by  tailing  through  floating  mountaina  of  ioe,  nnkaown 
rocki,  and  uninhabited  and  Inhotpitable  ooaata. 

The  Toyage  of  Willonghby  in  ISS3,  although  it  ended  In  • 
•ad  ahipwreok  on  the  eaitetn  coaat  of  Lapland,  added  to  gao> 
graphical  knowledge,  by  the  diacovery  of  Not*  Zembla.  Fro> 
biaher,  under  Quean  BUiabeth,  wte  more  fortunate;  hia  tlma 
voyage*,  performed  between  lf7S  and  15TB,  aided  in  boom 
ong  which  were  the  itraita  which  bear  U( 
I,  aitualed  between  Hudaoa'*  Strait*  and  CumbecUnd 
b.    Jchn  Davia,  in  the  eana  reign,  in  hia  espktttoij 


anotacT  die  event  fimnd  biUi  own  handwriting, 
tocikplacainUCT. 

lohn  and  Sebaatian  Cabot,  who  were  onplojed  in  the  ez- 
peditioa  by  Hentr  VU.  of  Kigland,  diaeovend  the  ialand  of 
Nvwfbondland,  and  aailed  along  a  eoniideraUe  extant  of  the 
coMt  of  North  America.  France,  doironi  of  lUTingheiahare 
of  the  apoil,  fitted  out  an  expedition  under  J.  Cartier,  who 
aailed  fkon  Dieppe  in  IfiU ;  diacovered  Canada,  and  took  poa- 
•eaaianaf  it  inthananiaof  hi*  goTemment.  The  grand  ol^jeot 
eflheaa  vujrageain  tha  nonhem  aeai,  waa  the  diaoovoy  of  a 
aorth-wert  panage  to  India,  Iho  in&tuated  qneatton  of  a 
egBunnnication  between  the  two  great  ooeani  at  the  north, 
nwupied  tha  minda  of  geogn^hen  and  luvigatora  at  that 
pteiod,  aa  much  aa  it  ha*  done  in  the  pteaant  day.     How 

BvBion  tha  nppoaition  that  auch  a  pa«*age  really  eziaiad,  and 
kafbeenaotDtltydUoovered,  and  put  in  evidence  by  the  le- 
TOI-  L 


voyagea  peribrmed  In  IMS,  I6U,  and  IB87,  threw  a  eleanc 
light  on  tha  geography  of  the  dreninpolar  region*  of  tha 
north.  In  1696  the  Dntch  diaooverad  Spitabergen;  and 
eleven  yeara  aftarwarda  it  wat  rediaoovered  by  Eudaon,  lAo 
perfbrmed  fimr  voyagea,  fhim  ISOT  to  ISII,  In  order  to  find  the 
paiaage  to  India  either  acniat  the  pole  ilaelf  or  to  the  noetk- 
weit.  In  the  fourth,  ha  diacovered  the  bay  which  beu*  hi* 
name.  In  the  following  year  Thomaa  Button,  penetrating 
into  thia  northern  Mediterranean,  readied  the  mouth  of  tha 
river  Nalaon.  'miliam  Baflfai  v^oyed  atill  greater  euMaaa.  In 
hia  aeeond  e^loratorr  voyage,  in  lOIfl,  he  auucBarivcIy  die- 
eovered  and  gave  name  to  the  following  place*  in  the  aidle 
region*  i— Ci^  Dudley  Siggea,  in  latitude  76°  SC  N. ;  tha 
bay  of  Wolatanholnia ;  the  bay  of  Whale*,  in  latitude  77* 
SO-M.;  the  Uand  of  Haoklnyt;  tha  Uy  of  8U  Thomaa  Smith, 
in  Utitude  78«  N.  I  alio  the  Caray  lalanda,  the  bay  of  Aldarmas 
Jonea,  and  Lneaater  Sound.    In  t)u*  expedltioiii  he  ezptand 
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the  baj  which  hat  immorUliMd  hU  nunc,  and  datcnnined  ihe 
geo«nphic>l  pouuon  ofa  grm  D^oihar  of  p«Uu. 

Dunng  the  uitacnth  ceotury,  while  dUcUTcrir*  were  mulli- 
plied  and  eipnUtiaH  becwoa  fruii/wl  and  pioductiTa,  no- 
graphical  (cieace  iiili  remained  ui  iU  utfuiiile  atate,  and  u 
TnmMind  liitle  ariTiBUe*  frau  iheii  progma.    Li^ht  waa 

.vTMUaK  io  upon  ail  aides,  but  thia  icieoce  wa<  inuoeraed  in 
narfcnrai  A  |lance  ai  the  fantaiilical  map*  which  preceded  Iht' 
elorioiu  era  of  theRerorraatbiD,  will  ahow  how  pnilaund  waaihe 

'^Oranceof  the  |i«ofraphen  of  that  period.    In  out  laal  Inaon, 


*t  (ha  Diap  of  AfrfM  belonging  to  th*  pilot  of  Chriatophw 
Colombna.  Inauch  OMga  of  the  world,  the  priju:ipal  mi»  an 
fitooud  bj  little  hnkwea  or  chuicluv  roughly  akenhed  ;  Jeru- 
aalem  occupies  the  cenlre  of  Ih'-  globe:  parailiae  I*  aurrou^''  -■ 
"with  il*  Impenembls  encloaurp  of  *erdani  fcliage;  an 
■■ogiaphUal  illnaWalinu  an  the  BOai  whlniaicsl  thai  ci 
feagixd.  Tha  wluk  ara  lapnaaslad  bf  Ubuioui  dinoitiak 
W  aiHiDg  all  iDUiid  the  world  a^inUxtheni  boIile>,  wtiuae  ' 
inejaiapreaungloforceoutiheaii;  Weatem  Ainoa  i*  ma 
terminale  at  Cape  Nun,  theo  ai  Cape  Bojador  ;  the  ccUbraced 
■tatac  of  the  Canariea  Ii  aeen  floimafain^  faia  ctab  at  th 

lengthened  in  proportion  to  the  diacoTeriea  of  the  Portunucae  ; 
Ahyuinia  figure*  wiih  ita  Preat^i  John,  haiing  im  hii  h>  .id  i 
bHlliant  miirci  ihe  other  kingdiima  ut  ^iica  are  denoted  b) 
their  kinge  in  coaiuDM,  ennehad  with  gold  and  cilrer  em- 
broiderr.  ibia  ■oBtintnt  ao  long  uiiknot^ii.  fa  reprenenied  aa 
pmiplMl  with  atrange  atiimala  and  bUek  mt-n  i  there  are  groupa 
ofgiraAt  and  elephant*  :  Portugueae  campa  aM  ii'dicaied  b; 
oolound  tmt*;  and  tight  cavalry,  aplvrdidly  oapuiaoned,  an 
making  the  toor  of  tbi*  iii>iieriuua  cuntinent.  Iii  abort,  iheae 
apccimsu  of  cbartugiaphiril  art,  are  the  faithful  eapreaaion 
»  the  ■oimce  of  the  middle  agt«.  Tha  pjnt'a  map,  alimdy 
kllodBd  to,  will  furniih  the  reader  with  eaaoiple*  of  iha  pre 
CBding  dt'lafla.  Behold  the  coiiu-aai  in  Ihe  map  of  the  vorld 
,  which  aoconpanie*  ihia  1<.mqo  :  We  hsic  in*tTted  ihiiKap 
Ihui  early  in  our  progma,  that  it  may  be  uieful  tor  tafaieitce  j 
h  will  be  full*  deaciibed  in  a  future  liaaon. 

The  pciiod  preceding  the  Keforakation,  wai  tha  er»  of 
legendary  and  popular  lalct.  and  leagtaphy  had  its  hbaloui 
age  aa  well  aa  ita  anuquiiy  t  onlf  the  faniaaiic  noliuti*  of  the 
mnddlB  sge*  were  leu  marked  by  ingenuil]'  and  lailtty. 
Pieiier  John  has  b«en  menttonad.  Tbu  wasanv  of  their  moat 
widelj-ipresd  myths,  llie  nam*  li  thi*  peiwioage  first  ap- 
{leaisd  about  the  middle  of  the  twellth  century.  It  ua*  tlie 
Ksnaral  and  oopulnr  belief  that  there  eiiilcd  a  pontifical 
ptince  called  John,  who  goTerned*BitcounuietMtuat<^d  beyond 
Aismia  and  Pcriis.  It  was  aiseried  that  he  profeisrd  that 
foim  of  Christianiiy  called  Nesiuriani-m.  Kie  lai>g  he  wa* 
tiansporti'd  to  Abj-ssinia,  where  he  ruled  during  three  or  four 
centuritsl  He  «as  a*  nch  aa  he  wa*  powcrlul,  and  a* 
formidable  to  hi*  enemies,  aa  he  was  dear  to  hii  subjects.  In 
Aaia  or  in  Africa,  iheit  keu  ulmja  a  formidable  monarch, 
dwelling  in  a  wutid  of  prodl^ic,  over  which  hi;  reigned  as 
omnipoieni  matter  I 

The  vain  tisdilion  of  El  Dnr;tdo  was  no  Irsa  bElicved  at  the 
fani^d  Udder  It  viijwi  Tlu>  ttclion,  which  tiavellaiituAmeiica 
tuulur  the  name  whiiJi  has  girtn  cdebriiy  to  it,  in  the  &ttl 
lidf  of  tlie  siKiteulIi  cini-.ity,  waa  applied  lo  a  counlry,  that 
previously  eiisted  on!j-  in  the  imaginatlnn  of  the  inliabitanis 
tt  Europe.  Although  lis  trtia  name  la  lost,  it  iraa  at  last 
flaoKl  in  the  DC*  it*tid,la  th*  eauntry  of  Santa  f^  in  tbta* 
HfiMu  of  liauili  AoKiisa  wateiad  bv  the  mighty  stream*  ij 
mc  Anuaon,  and  wliich  were  acarceljr  known  to  Eutopeui*. 
rS  Dorado,  thia  name  auSciently  itidiiatca  the  nature  of  the 
bnaginary  country  to  which  it  wat  applied,  Il  wa*  the  ei'Untrv 
ef  fiehca ;  there,  were  to  be  aeen  eitiea  glittering  with  gold'i 
tllere,  ao  oanwaon  waa  thia  metal,  l^l  it  waa  nacd  evaa  In  tiie 
most  eonmou  hsusf  bold  ni«n»ila,  Uiiw  unlonttmia  lui  sKct, 
Were  the  adveiiiurei  in  search  of  tiun  K<<j<lL'n  urcmu  1  Huh 
mftny  Tiilim*  luivu  been  livueiicd  bv  il.i-  ii-iiif  r'>iia  ir^idiinpii ; 

CalUuniia  and  Australin  t.i  i;ite  ectnal  esi-i-n--  \"  if-  fi  hi— 
uf  lbs  Diddle  :'gB*  f  .Modern  appluuici*  jri' um  n  :  d.^jnu^iy 
and  geolt^'  hkVe  4«iu<  winders  j  anil  liuniiin  u.  mriii)  i,.>f  m- 
Mi|ttiia(«d  wlial  at  tl«  buiincine  u(  the  (lu^'Uia  itJiimx  »iir 
Mtmed  impoasihil'ti'B,    V.-it  le;  ua  bot  oa  tuuanngtunifnow. 


•a  to  tha  realitiea  of  oor  colonial  poaaeaaiooa.    Einfo'i: 

be,  when  thI*  moat  precious  of  mctala,  hi>TiDt  iluI;  L  r 

oni  comfort*  Sow  ! 

Th«ra  has  bam  alae  the  bbl«  af  Ihe  kinidoo  of  ?u 
tort  of  couolerparl  of  Et  Dorado,  anothei  {uu'. 
Hesperidn,  where  Ineihatutible  treainre*  aaaitK!  i^  ' 
mortal  auSciently  well  Instrartad  I«  lo&ow  Iht  axL 
kingdom  ar  empire  was  suppiaed  M  h«  aitnattd  ia  iti 

E'auta  of  the  felalanoai  and  10  hmn  been  ImikM 
caa  of  Feiu,  whoa*  daaceudsnts  knew  hoa  la  ujum. 
Iriim  the  view  of  the  Spanisrda  by  poweiful  (jdii;- 
B]f  drereea  this  myth  waaeBbelliahed  with  a  tbauuii:  • 
and  the  Catholic  miaslonaria  thetnaelve*  oontnM^ 
little  to  pmpagaia  the  cMivioliao  thai  du*  imagiaiii^ 
wa*  a  twaliiy,  Thia  aiate  of  Ihin^  ocHtiniial  «>9 
acoond  half  of  th*  te**ala«&ih  MBtury.  The  clat  ol  Ii : 
8t;i».i:Leiefote,had  iismjthical  orfabulotugeopiplii.r 
plii:uuig  the  teal  and  uflimale  progresa  made  by  1.'j" 
of  discovery.  True  arienne  had  not  yet  made  Ita  ip^ 
The  Sflrenth  eentunr  having  eloaad  with  ibe  1v?^ 
nogiaphiaal  evafaa  •(  ntodaca  ti— ,  the  ditcswK 
Xev  World,  and  the  periplua  of  the  African  ctm- 
-iiteenlh  cen  tury  beheld  the  e>t«waion  and  tuccrai  i>:  Y 
roierprisc  in  distant  aaMs.  The  Paei&e  Ocean,  vhic^V. 
had  opened  up  lo  the  flaelB  of  Chiia(«id»m.  vert  -- 
and  eaplured  by  daring  marinera.  Soarea  diHWr 
Malilivv  I'tniiilii  anoihtr  Ponagueite,  the  Ualuccti  ' 
Ulmida  ;  Viilslnboa,  a  group  now  auppnaedto  nukpi*' 
Pbi]i{iplrii;   Iilands  ;  Juan    Pemanaea,  the  ntiill  tM^ 

>il  Salnmiim  OwH.  To  the  Utier,  slao.  hu  ben  'i ' 
dfcuvery  ol  New  Zealand.  In  1667  AJian>  <i'  f 
dm  laiidnl  on  t'.e  ItuluDOa  lales,  the  isle  of  Sunt': 
othan.  Nearly  thirty  y  ar*  later,  the  aame  naTigsim  -' 
thi-  Marquesas,  and  ihe  Archipelago,  which  wii  KJ 
caUe.1  by  Csneret  U']<'L-n  Charloile'a  Itludi.  ' 
Drake;  the  Dutchman  Van  Koon  ;  Quirts,  alw  u- 
Tai'.iti,  and  the  Arrhipflsaoof  ifae  New  Hrbndrt  k . 
(lyrlade*  of  Bougnmnlfr) ;  Torre*,  who  ditcuH"- 
(iumca,  and  the  xlrali  which  ttparaiva  this  lift  '--'  -' 
Aiuirtlia, — all  bi^gaii  to  clear  upthenavigaiionoll'fl' 
Siiuih  s,B.  In  the  inleival,  Sebald  de  W,.«rt,  i'Hi*' 
t..r  with  Van  N.>ott,hail  recomiaeJ  the  U»|.  ti-.f- -r ' 
Island.,  ditcnveml  by  John  Dtvia.  Two  of  bi«  .-<  ^ 
LtinaiTB  and  Scheutan.  ditcovered  In  1615,  psf.  ^■' '' 
of  Tina  del  Puvgo,  and  Cape  Horn,  which  fuini' lb' - 
extremity  of  ihe  Amnican  continent.  A  nta  p"- 
ihencedirwsrd  open  lo  iia>i|(Biars  bound  fur  the!'!'" 
who  were  denirous  of  smlding  the  diffii-ulu-  *"- 
which  were  ta  be  dreaded  in  the  straits  ot  Mm:--- 
honour  of  hivinj  firtt  landed  on  New  Holland  \X  •' 
lienerally  atiribuicJ  to  Dirk  Hartop,  who  aiiail  W  : 

•easel  he  rommsndcd.  by  calliiiK  it  Endrschi't  l:tii' 
inieiH;  P^lels,  in  161Ui  Di- Nuyla,  in  16:^7  ;  <''i'' - 
Dc  Will,  CarpcntETi  ud  fdaait  complttcU  U^  t' 

It  1*  not  poailively  known  whether  the  SfiirJ- 
Portngncse  had  tuit  vinitnl  the  eoaata  of  Auitni^  "^ 
century  beiforc  the  Outeii,  as  two  dtaitagi  sphiril  i^ 
date  would  lead  ua  to  beiiaVQ.  JirilhcrlaU^' 
at  the  Portuguese  Mi^ituic*  and  the  lipaiiu:-! .'' 
.covered  ICen  Guinea,  the  one  in  lo'^T,  uid  '■^  - 
tl.p  b.ll.^wiijg  vcar.  The  memorable  voyage  ofi"*  '^ 
prnduced  rapid  and  tlrlklng  [itogTwa  In  the  p^'^' 
Oi'«>ni(!B,  or  Austiwlaaia  arKl  Velymmlm,  Tha  >^-' 
iistur.aailingfiamBaUvia  in  1*411,  dwaareied^'*'"' 
LaaU.  uiherwiac  called  after  hun  Taanania,  l>"f''- 
.Viulialiu  was  then  cimpleied,  and  ihe  a*rur»c«""- 
ih:ii  ihii  continent  did  not  extend  indi '^'Dil> '.'  ''*' 
■iiith  jK.l?.  Shortly  atter,  th*  eapwditiun  ltiiif<i J 
2- nUiiii  (  then  It  di«eD*erHl  the  Frtnidly  Muidh  »" ' 
I'lnifiabibDO.  l«*Uy,  afMt  B  snceMafal  cipM'^ ' 
muu'.nt,  ai  the  and  uf  whiih  il  via)t*il  h'ew  GuuKt.' ^ 
.iiriii'd  arveral  uland*  10  the  north  of  it  Slid  ol  :n'' 
NewBrii«w,tbe  Dutch  teAtlMt  tUr  t«MltlBt>'r 


^ 


XiEBBOIfD  JJV  j^RuNUUa 


and  cf  that  of  Paftiti  ?  Name  some  of  the  disco verprs  in  Aumrala^ia 
•nd  Poi^eflfta.  What  English  names  oocur  at  this  periled  as  dis- 
coverers ?  What  French  names  f  Who  firat  set  foot  on  AuaCralia  f 
Who  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Holland  f  Who  di^overed  Vaa 
Dieiiieii^s  L%r4  ?  What  was  it  at  €rM  called  ?  Who  aailed  r«viii 
the  world  at  the  bagtnniog  o#  the  18ib  century  ?  Who  diseoverti 
the  narrow  straits  between  Asia  and  America?  What  ditficnlt 
question  did  this  discovery  «olve  ?  Who  was  Bougainville  i  and 
what  discoveries  did  he  make  ? 


l^BSSONS   IN  FRPNCp.-ira  XIX. 

By  Aro(<i8sor  Loon  FAsaosLLB,  LLJ>. 
8iOTi(Mr  XL. 

TEB  PAST  INSEFINnV.      [{  121.] 

1.  Tn  past  indeflnite  ii  oompoaed  of  the  present  of  the  in« 
^UtttiTO  of  one  of  thA  auxiliary  wrl)»,  aToit  nnd  «tre  [{45  (8)]^ 
pad  the  partic^>le  past  of  a  ▼erb.  6ee  the  difierent  paradigms 
pf  raAs,  i  47  andfiiUowingfeetioiie. 

J*ai  parl^,  Je  snis  arrivtf .  /  haee  tpoken,  /  Aoee  mrb>ed. 

2.  The  past  indefinite  ia  «sed  to  express  an  action  entirely 
pontpleted,  but  performed  »t  a  time  of  which  a  part  is  not  yet 
elapsed,  or  at  a  time  entirely  post,  hift  not  specified.    [§12^ 

^'aivnvoCreptee  as  satin.  lime  9ien  ptMr fiOker  this  rnqrnk^ 

^e  no  voes  ai  pw  ensora  parl^.      I  hof  no$  ytt  ^poben  to  pou. 

The  past  indefinite  may  also  be  used,  when  the  time  is  speei- 
fted  [§  m  (S)]  :— 


Bstayla,  the  oapital  of  JTsTa.    It  was  oplr  in  IW$  that  the  |  Prester  John  ?     What  was  the  aatur^  of  the  fiction  of  El  Dorado  ? 

nxacke  of  I9bva  HoUandia,  or  Kew  Holland,  was  given  to  the        "    '  " 

western  pan  of  Australia  by  a  decree  of  the  States- General  of 

the  parent  coiiBCry. 
La  If  00  Dampidr,  at  this  time  eaiobratcd  for  his  buecaneer 

f^iiaticalj  expedUionsy  discovered  aome  new  islands  to  the 

north  of  Uew  Guinea  aod  PapuMia»rT-th4t  is,  small  itlanda 

contiffuous  to  New  Guinea,  which  was  also  called  Papua. 

Wood  Bogers  jailed  sound  the  world  in  tfiree  years  aBd  three 

months,  and  encouraged  by  his  successful  expemtion,  the  mari- 
time powers  proceed^  to  attempt  similar  aBCerprtaes*  hitherto 

considered  as  eKti|?aiely  dangerous.    Tovvards  the  (Bnd  of  th« 

preceding  cej^tury,  'Fn^ce  htd  alio  made  expedltji^DS  into  the 

Southern  Ocean.     Her  first  vessel  which  appeared  in   the 

Pacific  Oce^,  waa  ooicmanded  by  ooe  Lafeuillade ;  liut  the 

voyage,  which  tobk  place  in  1667,  produced  no  new  diieevery. 
The  discoveries  of  the  Russians  in  the  north  of  Asia  must  be 

noticed.  At  ^le  begnining  of  the  aeveiiCeemth  osatury,  the^ 
hntw  nothing  of  the  coaatp  oi  Siberia  beyond  ;be  Yenisei. 
War  and  cooqu/ists  laid  o|)^n  to  the  emperors  tl^  vay  to  this 
immense  region.  In  the  space  of  IfiBS  than  %  centi^^  tlie 
whole  of  northern  Asia,  from  the  frontiers  of  China  to  the 
Froaen  Ocean,  was  reduced  under  the  crown  of  Russia.  Qeo- 
araphy  was  benefited  bv  this  annexation,  which  gave  to  the 
RnsrisTis  new  facilities  m  perfoiming  useful  aspkratiena  in 
these  faihospiubie  eoimcriea.  In  17i8^ehring  alniie  made  the 
important  discovery  of  the  strait  which  separates  Aa^^  tom 
America,  and  rendered  the  peopling  of  the  new  world  uq  longer 
a  question  of  difficulty  or  ooubt. 

The  northern  circumpolar  regions  had  not  been  the  theatre 
of  any  important  expedition,  from  that  of  Baffin,  above 
mentionedt  antil  the  middU  of  the  eighteenth  century*  Thje 
era  of  scientafie  expeditions  was  now  begun*  Geography,  so 
long  retarded  in  her  progress  to  perfiBCiioB«  pioceaded  with  a 
a  sure  and  rapid  step.  'Uiis  was  the  most  biUUaiic  petiod  of 
the  history  of  navigation  from  tl^e  time  of  the  great  diaeoveries 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  particularly  remarkable  for 
the  poaitive  character  of  its  results.  Bou^nville,  who  had 
gained  renown  in  the  wars  of  Canada,  anticipated  that  which 
he  gpinad  as  a  i^vigator.  by  an  expedition  to  the  Malouine  or 
FaUusiid  island*  vh^e  ne  want  to  found  a  French  colonv  in 
1764.  The  cir«iunnavigatioi|i  of  the  world  by  commodore 
Byron,  aiao  begun  in  the  same  year,  produced  very  important 
results;  and  ao  did  the  voyages  of  Wallis  and  Carteret,  in 
deariag  up  some  praetioal  questions  relating  to  (he  geography 
of  Oceanica.  Carteret,  in  particular,  determined  the  geogra- 
phical positions  (that  is,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes)  of 
several  islands  in  the  direction  of  New  Britain  ;  hia  vessel 
baring  been  the  first  English  man-of-war  whieh  had  touched 
at  the  island  of  Celebes.  Three  vears  after  his  first  voyage, 
in  1767,  Bougainville  undertook  his  grand  expedition  to  cir- 
cumnavigate the  globe.  After  a  short  stay  in  the  river  La 
Plato,  he  was  detained  in  the  straita  of  ifiig^ilan  no  leas 
than  a  period  of  fifty-two  days.  He  then  entered  the  South 
Sea,  and  discovered  the  islancJb  of  Pomotou,  which  he  called 
the  Dangerous  Archipelago.  He  then  entered  the  chief  port 
of  Tahiti;  his  transactions  with  the  inhabitants  of  Kew 
CyUiera  were  not  only  pacific  but  amicable.  He  next  visited 
tUe  Navigator's  islana,  or  Samoa,  touched  at  Papua  or  New 
Guinea,  discovered  to  the  east  of  it  au  archipelago  which  he 
called  Louisiade,  several  of  the  Admiralty  Isles,  and  another 
called  by  his  own  name  near  Solomon  bles.  In  the  same 
direction  he  discovered  several  other  islanda  of  lesa  impoit* 
ance,  whicji  had  been  seen  by  other  navigatoraf  and  having 
visited  Kew  Ireland,  discoTeMd  by  Carteret,  he  airived  at 
Batavia ;  whence,  he  sailed  4o  BoMpe  by  the  Oape  of  Good 
Hope.  This  expedition  wsa  well  received  in  France  and  in 
Europe ;  it  had  made  aeverid  ivpoitant  disooTevim)  and  had 
been  marked  with  interesting  episodea  which  wcm  salatad 
with  spirit  and  talent ;  «nd  cceated  a  stAl  greater  doiin  fo 
dxcumnavigating  expeditions. 


Je  loi  si  ecrit  la  semaine  4eriM^* 
Je  Ini  si  eayoy^  une  lettre  le  moto 
dernier. 


IferoU  to  kbn  last  week. 
Ztent  Mm  a  ktfer  yaterday. 


4.  In  t|us  tense  and  in  other  compound  tenses^  tl^e  adverb  is 
generally  placed  between  the  auxiliary  verb  and  the  participle 

Voaa  noM  avss  sonvenft  parM.      Ycu  Jmrn  o/lta  ipofan  to  m. 
Jens  I'ai  pas  eaooreva.  Ikmmfwtpeii 


QnssTiova  on  tbk  ffnaoioiNo  Lissoar. 

KTbo  discovered  America?  Hid  this  dIscoTfry  any  immcdtatp 
effpct  on  gpogr«pbical  scienie  ?  What  was  the  obieot  of  the  voyages 
to  the  nortliem  rt-giune  in  the  17ih  eentury  ?  What  di*coverlfs 
lid  Probi»her,  Ba^is,  and  Baffin  aaake  at  this  period?  What 
did  <he  Baps  of  <he  world  then  pKeant^    Who 


paseaooreva. 

6.  The  adverbs  aujourd'hui,  to-iay\  demain,  ^o-m^rnHP ;  hier, 
ystterday  ;  polysyllabic  adverbs  of  manner  ending  in  nuntt  and 
Ions  adverbs  generally,  do  not  come  between  the  auxiliary 
veih  and  the  participle,  but  follow  Bule  1.  Sect.  33.    See  {  136 

Voos  avez  la  demierement  Foif  rwd  lately. 

6.  The  unipersonal  verb  y  avoir  [Sect.  32,  R.  3,  4],  placed 
Wore  a  word  expressing  time,  coixeaponds  with  the  English 
lirord,  offo  :— 

J'ai  resn  one  lettre,  fl  y  a  halt  Jours. 
Yobs  aves  aohet^  one  maisen,  il  y  a 
nn  an. 


JrecefDed  a  letter  eight  dayt  ago. 
Tou  bougkta  houtc  a  year  ago* 


Tos  acvcvz  nons  oot  psrl6. 
90IIS  avcHis  parl^  h  votre  p^n. 
lf«  taiUear  a-t41  fait  moa  habit  f 
1(6  boalanger  a  mis  son  chapeau. 
Le  cordoDuler  a  6t6  fetaouliare. 
Totre  fr^  a  dit  qaelqne  choAe. 
Voire  0q»r  (a'a-t^Ue  dit  ? 
9'av«B  voos  rien  dit  i  mon  cousin  ? 
Je  ne  Ini  ai  rien  dit. 
Je  ne  Tai  Jamais  renoontrd. 
Je  ne  leor  ai  Jamais  parl^. 
Qn^vez  voos  fait  ai^oudliii  ? 
Hier,  nous  n'avona  pasuaraiUi. 


Lear  en  avez  voos  sonvent  parld  ? 

Je  laar  «n  at  sonvent  parl^. 
Je  ne  le  lear  ai  pas  encore  dit. 

17'avez  voos  paa  assez  cent  ? 
U  m'a  ecrit,  il  y  a  lougtempn. 
H  nsos  «  s^pon^n  ii  y  a  an  aois* 


Touir  nephew  epoke  to  w. 

We  apoke  to  yourJWter. 

Haa  the  taUor  made  my  ooatt 

The  haker  haa  fiu  on  hie  hat. 

The  ahoemaher  haa  taken  hia^toeaqf. 

Your  brother  aa(d  aomethlng. 

What  did  yow  aUter  aayf 

ffave  you  told  my  oousm  nothbigf 

I  have  told  him  nothing. 

I  have  never  met  hiffi. 

Inecer  ^)ok$  to  Iftem. 

What  howe  you  done  to-day  t 

Wedadnatymiiyattotidm* 


Have  you  often  apdbm  to  then  about 

itr 
J  have  qften  spoken  to  ihmn  dboid  U. 
I  have  not  yet  said  any  thing  to  them 

about  it. 
Have  you  not  written  enovgkt 
He  wrote  to  me  a  long  time  aga» 
MawfpHadto  asAiMNln^^^. 


TEB  POPDLAB  BDDO&TOB. 


Plate,  l.l>yl>i 
nkim.M.rm  ii 

iToeat  m*  I'ft  dU.    1.  Lai 

Mnt}    t.  la  I'af  *v  fly 
iteithktf  8.  NoMara 

2S  («).]    ».  iram  Tou 
10.  /•  a'ti  pM  Sttf  M 

11.  LeiaillmriiVi-ilpM 
Mr,  il  •■!•  Mnehu"' 
mi>  U.  J«Mhdd 
it  qM  j«  rail  ieif  IS.  Ja 
tTM  TOW  ivaiU  cm  Matin  F 
t  lumi  araBa  In  aoi  Uma, 
>luUlapoiiiart  M.  IH'a 
31.  Aral  Tona  aohatf  n> 
haU  on.  SI.  L'ans  «dh 
aaaneoMponi.    U.NoM 


We  hav*  no  dma  to  atodj, 
lot  written  to  m j  brother  i 

6.  Kim  not  tha  Oarmaa ' 
lot  yat  writtsi 

I  bBT«  taken  ^;iru)  thii 


afreaa  In  mmim  and  nvabw  witk  lb  dinM  #«  >  > 
[fS  (if  'J'*'  *  **  ***'•    **«■  *^  "*-  P-* 


10.  Tka  particMa  peat  naada4i«eliTdT,thiiB.nX 
BttdUarTTMbJoOawB  thank  c2  tha  aitjartin  P 
184  (l)/:- 

Dwllmallaal  n  liifi.  IMrrhMM 

11.  Tlta  partioipU,  paaoadad  bj  tbanlui"praiB' 
maina  ioTBiiafala,  althooih  the  «n  ahonU  nltu  u>^ 
w  phiral  «oq>  [  j  lU  (Tn  :— 

AnaMWW«tkanplB«r  fltefHta^" 

J>-alaiv>*<.  /tavkMfk* 

13.  The  piMMBa  of  en  doaa  not,  kowew,  pnaKi' 

mant  of  the  putlsiila,  «h*r  Uii  praeadadbrato^' 

[(111(7)]^ 


aken  (arit)  1 
».  What  h 
haTB  dosa  nothing.    11. 
I  bSTa  not  taken  off  nj 
ookaellat  written  to  jt 
i(  time  tM.    IE.  Did 
wrote  to  aim  more  than  a 
pear-traeF    II.  We  han 

0  (p*^)  plant  tnca}    " 
«  gardener  dme  to  ' 

ig  to  him.    23.  Bm 
Mie  bia  doee  aDTthing  to 
ithhimt    3fl.  Nothing  fa 
'  father  put  on  hii  blMk 
hli  black  hat    SB.  What 

1  aaid  nodiing.    II, 
told  it  ma.    11.  Did  jm 
X  work  jMterdaf,  w*  had 
Ikai  doaa  nothing  to-day. 


■    »1M.J 
7r«och  formi  a  part  of 
nuc«plible  of  chaogaa  In 


la  of  the 

1  ohangaa  wliioh  the  paat 
nw  feminine  tarminatlona 


1.  Nod*  aTM  vmu  Mport<  Boa  babiti?  3  >•;<> 
a wa  pai  eaeore  appottA.  1.  La*  ana  toiu  Dubiio^ 
na  lea  a*aM  pai  oafilid%  Msia  nona  a'anna  f^l 
Im  anpacMr.  S.  Powqnat  a'avca  Tooa  pai  qf"* 
cbaadaf    t.   JelMaiimaUii,  makOa  aen'«i  P*,' 


Im  anpacMr.    . . 

cbaadaf  t.  JelMMi^aUii,  makOa 
r.  A*«8  Tona  «ntaiMlB  cMia  maaiqaa  i 
9.  tranaToupaaTnlaaJalkvflwuaqwi  j' 


■  maaiqaaF    »■  J' '^ 


■a  paaTnlaBUk>b-.~i—  i  --.., 
t  kqnikMBTMVoaBdaBirfMr    !>"'' 
dowite  h  I——-".  )a  Im  ai   gMd<ei  povr 
.    TOM  bian  eiamiatf  caa  graiuf  i   1 1.  Jo  lea  a 

It.  Lea  aves  vona  achaldM.     IB  .  J*  M  ba 
,    It.   M*aTaa  ve«*  point  leen  toi  raminif    -"      ^ 
paint  aneore    ncna.      18.   La  domMiqna  >-t-*^  ' 

itaaata  i  IB.  BUea  la  a  amtm.  SO.  A-i-dle  tf  ' 
•ipiia.  ai.  SUa  n'ai  a  pea  oa  m4  axprW.  O-  \ 
ac&attfdaalimareU^imtmlt*..  2*.  Fn  *^»T, 
rdtfc    S4.  MounMTOM  dk  otspmlMt   **■* 
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lee  iTone  ditee,  maie  toos  1«  srei  oublite.    26.  Je  n'ai  pas 
oublitf  totre  oommieeioii. 

ExxRGXsa  82. 

1.  Haye  you  seen  my  oupe  ?  2.  I  have  not  yet  seen  them. 
3.  Hate  you  brought  me  my  books  ?  4.  I  haye  not  forgotten 
them,  I  hsTelefe  them  (me^er,  1.)  at  my  brother's.  6.  Has 
your  mother  called  your  sisters  f  6.  She  has  not  yet  called 
fhem.  7.  Has  the  serrant  told  you  this  news?  (wmtO^.)  8. 
She  has  told  me  this  news.  9.  She  has  told  it  me.  10.  Hare 
Tou  forgotten  my  errand  \  II.  We  have  not  forgotten  It,  we 
Aave  forgotten  your  money.  12.  Where  haye  you  left  your 
purse?  13.  We  left  it  at  the  merchant's.  14.  Haye  you  bought 
the  beautiful  [hiUst)  engrayings  which  I  saw  at  your  book- 
Kllen?  15.  X  haye  not  seen  them.  16.  Has  your  mother 
bought  them?  17.  She  has  bought  books,  but  she  has  bought 
do  engrayings.  18.  Has  that  little  girl  broken  my  cups  ?  19. 
She  hse  broKen  them  on  purpose.  20.  Does  that  lady  receiye 
ler  income  eyery  month?  21.  She  receiyes  it  eyery  six  months. 
S2.  Is  the  house  which  yon  haye  bought  large  ?  28.  I  have 
Mught  no  house.  24.  I)id  you  receiye  a  letter  from  your 
ather  yesterday  ?  26.  I  reeeiyed  a  letter  from  him  four  days 
igo.  26.  Haye  yon  spoken  to  those  ladies  ?  27.  I  haye  spoken 
o  them.  28.  Haye  you  giyen  them  flowers?  29.  1  have 
^yen  them  some  {tn),  30.  Are  the  books  which  you  haye 
lought  bound?  31.  No,  Sir,  they  are  in  paper  coyers.  32. 
laye  you  ezsmined  that  house  ?  33.  I  haye  not  examined  it. 
14.  Your  brother  (m)  has  examined  seyeral  (pAwimrj). 


LESSONS  IN  GEOMETRY.— No.  IX. 
LRGTTJBB8  ON  EUCLIB. 

H  ear  last  leetnre,  we  stopped  just  at  the  pdnt  when  eyery  one 
isfaed  most  anxiously  to  know  what  we  had  to  say  about  a  point ; 
B  mean  a  gwmttrioal  jfoint,  ^ell,  we  haye  often  giyen  the  sub- 
mce  of  Dr.  Simeon  s  explanation,  when  lecturing  to  a  daes 
tbont  book ;  but  here  we  must  present  our  students  with  the 
rtsMfPM  MfAs,  the  yery  words  themselyes  written  by  that  learned 
in. 

**  It  is  necessary  to  consider  a  toKd^  that  is,  a  magnitude  which 
I  Ungik^  hreadthf  and  lAteAneM,  in  order  to  understand  aright 
i  definitione  of  a  point,  a  Ifaie,  and  a  superficies ;  for  all  these 
se  from  a  solid  snd  exist  in  it.  The  boundary,  or  boundaries, 
jcb  contain  a  solid,  are  called  euperfidee,*  or  the  boundary 
icb  is  common  to  two  solids  which  sre  contiguous  (adjacent),  or 
ich  diyidee  one  solid  into  two  contiguous  parte,  ii  caUed  a  super- 
ies.  Thus,  if  B  C  O  F  be  one  of  the  boundaries  which  contain 
!  eolldABCDEF6H,t  or  which  is 
common  boundary  of  this  solid,  snd 
solid  BKLCFNM6,  sndMthere- 
;  in  the  one,  as  weD  as  in  the  otiier,  solid; 
I  cedled  a  a^^^JUiet  and  has  no  <AtcA- 
r.  For,  if  *t  haye  any,  this  thickness 
it  either  be  a  part  of  the  thicknese  of 
solid  AG,  or  of  the  solid  B  M,  or  a 
;  of  the  thickneee  of  each  of  them.  It 
lot  be  a  part  of  tlie  thickneee  of  the  solid  B  M ;  because  if  thie 
1  be  remoyed  from  tiie  eolid  A  6,  die  superfides  B  C  O  F,  the 
admrj  of  the  solid  AG,  remains  still  the  same  as  it  was.  Nor 
it  be  apart  of  the  thickness  of  the  solid  AG;  because  if  this 
ckneae]  be  removed  from  the  soUd  BM,  the  superficies 
G  F,  the  boundary  of  the  solid  B  M,  doee  neyerthelns  remshi. 
refore  the  snperfidee  hss  no  thtekneM^  but  only  length  ewf 

be  boundary  of  a  superficies  is  called  a  line,  or  a  line  is  the 
moD  bonndary  of  two  superficiee  that  are  oontiguoas,  or  which 
lea  one  superficies  into  two  contiguous  parts.  Thus,  if  B  C  be 
of  the  bmindaries  which  contain  the  superficies  A  B  C  D,  or 
h  in  the  oommon  boundary  of  this  superficies  and  of  the  super- 
I   K  B  C  Ij,  which  is  contiguous  to  it,  this  boundary  BC  is 

rhls  U  a  L«tin  word  of  the  fifth  declcniion  like  nt,  and  it  is  the  Mme 
in  the  nomioative  lingular  and  the  nominative  plaral ;  thU  is  also  re- 
d  in  it«  Enetith  use;  in  the  pfresentcase  it  is  plnral. 
Cbe  letcmbtrtt  which  repreaent  the  eolid  are  those  at  eaeh  of  Its  eight 
tT%i  afurrwarda  the  same  solid  ia  represented  bj  two  letters  at  oppoaiu 
w9,  tne  line  joininf  which  would  pass  rfyht  through  the  middle  of  the 


I 


called  a  line,  and  has  no  breadth.  For,  if  it  have  any,  thie  breadth 
must  be  part  either  of  the  breadth  of  th6  enperficiee  AB  C  D,  or  of 
the  superficiee  K  B  C  L,  or  part  of  each  of  them.  It  ia  not  part  of 
the  superficies  K  B  C  L ;  for,  if  this  superficies  be  remoyed  from 
the  euperfidee  A  B  C  D,  the  line  B  C,  which  ie  the  boundary  of  the 
fuperfidee  A  B  C  D,  remains  the  same  as  it  waa ;  nor  can  tiie 
breadtti  that  B  C  is  supposed  to  haye  be  a  part  of  Uie  superfides 
A  B  C  D ;  because,  if  this  superficies  be  remoyed  firom  the  super- 
ficies KBCL,  the  line  B  C,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  super- 
ficies KB  C  L,  does  neyertheless  remein.  Therefore  the  line  B  C 
hss  no  breadth.  And,  because  the  Ihie  B  C  is  in  a  superficies,  and 
that  a  superficiee  hae  no  thieinott,  as  was  shown,  therefore  a  line 
has  noithor  hnodth  nor  thieknsaa^  but  only  im^h. 

The  bonndary  of  a  line  is  cidled  a  point,  or  a  point  is  the  com- 
mon boundary  or  extremity  of  two  lines  that  are  contiguous.  Thus, 
if  B  be  the  extremity  of  the  line  A  B,  or  the  common  extremity  of 
the  two  lince  AB  and  K  B,  this  extremity  is  called  a  point,  and 
has  no  length.  For,  if  it  haye  any,  this  length  must  either  be  part 
of  the  length  of  the  line  A  B,  or  of  the  line  KB.  It  is  not  a  part 
of  the  length  of  KB ;  for  if  the  line  KB  be  remoyed  from  the  line 
A  B,  the  point  B,  which  is  the  extremity  of  the  line  AB,  remains 
the  same  as  it  wss ;  nor  is  it  a  part  of  the  length  of  the  line  A  B ; 
for,  if  the  line  AB  be  removed  from  the  line  KB,  the  point  B, 
which  is  the  extremity  of  the  line  K  B,  does  neyertheless  remain. 
Therefore  the  point  B  hss  no  Unffth.  And,  because  a  point  is  in  a 
line,  and  that  a  line  has  no  Imgthy  breadth,  or  thieknoaa  ;  therefore 
a  point  has  no  Ungth,  breadth^  or  thiehnois.  And  in  this  manner 
the  definitiona  of  anoint,  a  Une,  and  a  tuner  Aew  are  to  be  under- 
stood." 

This  explsnation  of  Dr.  Simson  is  so  complete  that  nothing  can 
be  added  to  iL  He  who  does  not  understand  in  what  sense  the 
terms,  point,  line,  superficies  or  surface,  and  solid  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  Greek  Geometry,  after  what  has  been  ssid  above,  must 
be  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  simple  words  that 
are  employed,  or  dse  deficient  in  the  ordinary  gift  of  human 
intdlect.  We  shsll  not  suppose  that  any  of  our  readers  are 
in  either  of  these  predicaments ;  aad  therefore  we  shsll  con- 
sider further  expluiation  of  these  terms  unnecessary.  We 
come  now  to  consider  the  important  definition  of  a  straight 
line.  This  Dr.  Simson  has  not  considered  it  requisite  to  explsia. 
Yet  great  fault  haa  been  fimmd  with  Euclid's  definition,  snd  net 
without  justice.  Of  course,  we  take  it  as  the  Dr.  has  given  it  to 
us;  for, 'to  enter  into  tim  question  of  the  meaning  of  &e  Greek 
terme,  which  he  has  translated,  would  lead  us  too  frr  away  from 
our  chief  object,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  intereat  every  reader. 
Ihe  prindpal  fruit  of  the  definition  of  a  straight  line  is,  that  in  the 
explsnation,  no  very  definite  property  of  a  straight  line  is  involved. 
The  word  sesfi^,  on  which  it  hinges,  is  in  its  spplication  here,  nearly 
synonymous  with  atraighi ;  imd  therefore  the  definition  almost 
amonnta  to  thie  :  a  etraight  Une  it  a  ttraight  Une.  Seeing  this,  it 
has  been  declared,  by  some  geometers,  that  the  idea  of  a  straight 
line  is  lo  simplr  snd  self-evident,  that  it  is  incapable  of  logical  de- 
finition. However  this  may  be,  all  writers  on  geometry,  snd  all 
editors  of  Eudid,  have  considered  it  necessary  to  give  some  defini- 
tion of  a  straight  line.  Our  esteemed  friend  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his 
edition,  adopts  the  definition  given  by  Professor  Playfiur,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Euclid's ;  viz.,  "  If  two  linee  be  such  that  they  can- 
not ooindde  in  two  points  without  coindding  altogether,  each  of 
them  is  cslled  a  ttraight  line."  This  definition  is  msnifestly  im- 
perfect,  because  two  arcs  of  the  same  circle,  are  two  linee  such  that 
in  a  certain  potiiion  they  cannot  coindde  in  two  points  without  co- 
indding altogether,  and  yet  ndther  of  them  is  a  ttraight  line.  Dr. 
Thomson  fcit  this,  snd  therefore  in  his  notes,  he  added  an  expla- 
nation or  illustration  to  the  effect  that  it  was  neoeesary  to  consider 
the  two  lines  tfi  aU  potitiona,  like  two  rulers  placed  alongside 
each  other,  and  made  to  turn  round  and  round  on  tbdr  axes,  or 
longthwiu  upon  one  another.  In  an  edition  referred  to  in  our 
last  lesson,  sn  attempt  is  made  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  straight 
line  in  the  following  msnner :— <'  If  a  perfectly  flexible  strisg 
be  pulled  by  its  extremities  in  opposite  directions,  it  will  as- 
sume, between  the  two  points  of  tendon,  a  certain  pontion. 
Were  we  to  speak  without  the  rigorous  exactitude  of  geometry  we 
should  say  that  it  formed  a  ttraight  line.  But  upon  oonnderation, 
it  is  pUiin  that  the  string  has  wdght,  and  that  its  weight  produces  a 
flexure  in  it,  the  convexity  of  which  will  be  turned  towards  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  If  we  conedve  the  wdght  of  the  string  to  be 
extiemdy  small,  that  flexure  will  be  profKirtionably  smsU ;  and  if, 
by  the  process  of  abstraetion,  we  conodve  the  ftriag  to  hiy«  m 
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BaTins  in  the  abo^e  corresponding  parts  glTcn  the  Latin  aa 
well  as  the  English  of  several  members  of  the  Terb,  I  need  not 
repeat  them.  I  supply  in  full  what  remains.  As  I  write  fbr 
young  men  and  women  rather  than  for  children,  I  omit  adding 
the  English  In  all  the  detail  of  the  persons ;  fbr  when  you 
know  what  is  the  first  person,  you  will  readily  supply  the  rest ; 
thusy  if  the  English  of  amaveram.  the  first  person,  is  /  had 
loved,  you  know  that  the  English  of  amaveras,  the  second  per- 
ton,  is  tko¥  hadst  loved,  and  of  amaverat,  the  third  person,  Ms 
kaii  lovsd;  so  also  in  the  plural, 

^  Instead  of  /  mi^ht  have  loved,  the  sub.  pluperf.  may  some- 
times be  rendered  (put  into  English)  by  IwotUd,  I  thould,  or  1 
eotdd  have  hved. 

In  the  corresponding  English  words,  I  hare  riven  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  several  Latin  parts.  The  stuaent  will  do  well 
to  adhere  strictly  t^  these  meanings  at  the  first,  though,  as 
the  correspondence  between  the  several  Latin  and  the  several 
English  parts  is  not  entirely  complete  and  constant,  he  will 
find  occasions  when  his  Etiglish  will  appear  scarcely  idio- 
matic, or  strictly  proper.  He  cannot,  however,  learn  too  soon, 
thai  in  few  particulars  are  any  two  languages  exactly  corre- 
spondent. Accordingly,  for  amo,  I  have  set  down  what  may 
be  termed  three  meanings, — namely,  Jlove,  I  do  low,  and  lam 
hviaa.  Here,  it  is  obvious  that  the  English  is  more  rich  than 
the  Latin,  inasmuch  as  it  has  three  forms  of  the  present  tense 
indicative  mood,  while  the  Latin  has  but  one  form.  Having 
but  one  form,  the  Latin  cannot  by  a  form  indicate  the  varia- 
tions of  the  English  present  tense.  Consequently  here  is  a 
want  of  strict  oorrespondcnce ;  and  here  also  is  a  source  of 
doubt;  for  we  may  ask,  what  is  the  English  equivalent  of 
amo  r  is  it,  I  Uuve,  or\do  love,  or  I  am  loving  t 

After  these  remarks  the  student  will  know  that  it  is  with 
some  latitude  that  he  is  to  take  these 
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InD.FKES.    S11B.PBBS.    1x9.  Imp.    Sub.Ivp.    I.  Fut.  II.  Fdt. 
I/A,     o  em  tMin  rvni  bo         cjo 

Svg.     do  may  dU  might         w»    wmjmvt 

I5D.  Per.  Sub.Psr.  Ikd.  Plcpeb.  Sub.  Pz.uper.  Inp.  Preb. 
LdA,      i                erim                eram  i»em  are 

Eng.   have  may  have  had  might  have  to 

Int.  Pebp.— Zolfn.  Isse  English,  to  haiot, 

Iwr,  Fur.  Imp!  I.  Bro.  II.  Sup.  Pabt.  Pass.  Fdt.  Pabt.  Act. 
XoC  mm  etse    ama      un         u  ant  ms 

Mi^.alHmtto     do     itiordtrto    to  isff  ontktpoM<^. 

Give  yourself  a  thorough  prftetiee  in  these  signs.  Again 
and  again  ask,  until  you  are  perfect,  what  is  the  English  sign 
of  the  indicative  mood  present  tensed  what  the  Latin  siinA? 
what  is  the  Latin  sign  ol  the  sub.  pluperf. }  what  the  English 
sign  of  the  same  ?    00  go  through  all  the  parts. 

I  hope  you  understand  what  I  mean  by  these  signs.  Your 
understanding  of  them  is  the  more  important  because  they 
pertain  not  merely  to  the  verb  amo,  or  to  the  first  conjugation, 
but  to  all  the  verbs ;  and  because,  when  you  are  perfect  in 
Jour  knowledge  of  them  as  just  given,  you  will  easily  put 
Latin  into  English  and  English  into  Latin.  On  the  account 
of  this  importance,  I  will  subjoin  a  few  explanations. 

These  Mgns,  then,  mi^ht  be  called  a  set  of  equivalents,  and 
I  might  have  indicated  them  after  this  manner  : — 

i  »  have 

bo  -  win 

erim  «  may  have 

These  signs  or  equivalents  are,  you  sec,  without  any  verb. 
They  are  so  given  because  they  are  applicable  to  all  verbs. 
Thus  to  i  you  prefix  the  stem  amav,  and  make  amavi ;  so  to 
Kate  you  add  /  and  loved,  and  make  the  corresponding  Eng- 
li*h,  that  is,  the  English  equivalent  of  amavi, — namely,  I  have 

kfved. 

In  some  instances  the  English  sign  in  arbitrarj*,  or  tno  best 
we  can  get ;  in  the  ind.  pres.  hve  is  chosen  as  the  E.  S.  (Ene- 
Hih  sign)  lor  the  want  of  a  better.  Scarcely  less  arbitrary  is 
tAeB.8.  ofiheimp.,— namdy,  <ft'<f. 


These  departures  from  exact  correspcndcttM,  piXislflUi  uid 
uniformity  are  eertaifilr  drawbacks  ;  but,  wntwithstnndin| 
these  drawbacks,  great  idd  msy  be  derived  from  ft  caieftil  vai 
systematic  attention  to  the  system  here  Set  fbrth. 

I  have  said  that  these  signs  ar»  appUeahle  to  all  v«irt)i.  H 
so,  they  need  not  be  repeated.  And  in  general  th«  statement 
Is  correct.  You  wHl,  however,  bear  in  mind  what  you  ha^ 
previously  learnt  as  to  the  tense-endings,  and  the  mood-en d^ 
mgs :  and  then  you  will  remember  that  instead  of  bo,^«<m, 
(es,  kc:)  is  the  ending,  and  9B  theencKngSothe  sign  of  the  first 
mture  of  the  third  and  the  fbmtk  conjugadims.  One  cv  tw» 
other  deviations  wfll  oeenr  to  yon. 

Mooni,  Tamns,  A»«  «(  A^m.  /  toos. 

JTKtmXMteve.  /9O({7fM0HPB,  Xn^eUmtVe^      Jv|fHHH^. 

{alnd  am«^  adUt-rS 

ama^  ame-«        ama  or  vmd-io 

I 


ama-l 


s  rantd-met 


a  I  •3  £»ni<Hiie 

^     J/am<('^ 
A,  (amcMrf 


a, 


ftimdrbam 
<  wmdJuB 
{^Mmd-bat 


i 


h<una-bdtie 


VMDO-t 


$ta^4imo 

am^-tif      ani4-feoram<^ 

am^fi^       waut^nio     {MM 

smd  rem 

Mmdtm 

und-rd 

adM^rMiiiS 
■ma-rvMi 


.  famd-te 
.f-lwmd^ilv 


Urn 


J  <  kmd-bUte 
A,  {^Hxadbunt 


i\  tmaiviMti* 
^  (aiiufH«    . 

"a  fejod^vbnua 
J  <  ftina-(vOJ^ 
.A,  (^uma^ve)runt 

tf  ajsid-(v^}ram 
<  axad  (ve)raM 
l^tand  (vejrat 

•^  ftitna^ve)rdmut 
J  <  tLTDa(ve)rdtit 
.A,  {^Mmth(ve)rdnt 

.  (BtDd-(ve)ro 
$-{  tLmd(ve)ris 
^  l»md^w)rU 


^  1 1'  ranMi/W>fmt» 
^amd-CcOrlnl 


taDd-{ve)Ha 

taoa-(vf)irimut 

Mnuy(v6)nlig 

vnad'(ve)riat 


mm^ 


& 


hma-(vOfeea 
Mxaa^vijeset 

ama-(vt)$tknttM 

ama-(H>sMt 

ama^(vi}sel0d 


OExmrDS. 


/  Norn,  amo-ndi 
I  Dat.    amo-iMio 
1  Aco.    anui-fw^uia 
\  Abl.    amo-ndo 


{ 


1. 


2.    anff-fo 


ExAUPiEs.-*Like  this  model,  conjugate  kndo  1,  I  prmm; 

euro  1,  J  take  care  of;  voco  1,  JcaU, 

Compare  together  the  II.  Fut.  with  the  Sub.  Pres.  Yon  will 
find  that  the  endings  are  the  same,  except  in  the  first  person, 
which  in  the  former  is  ro,  in  the  latter  rim.  In  other  words, 
the  Latin  language  has  no  distinctive  form  beyond  the  first 
person  for  one  or  the  other  of  these  tenses.  A  distinction  is 
attempted  with  the  aid  of  the  accent  or  the  quantity.  Thus 
the  first  person  plural  of  the  second  future  is  sometimes  pro* 
nounced  long,  as  amaverimuB.  But  the  authority  for  this  is 
not  tmiform,  and  consequently  you  find  the  sign  of  the  long 
and  the  sign  of  the  short  vowel  thus  !^  over  the  i;  denoting 
that  the  vowel  is  sometimes  pronounced  with  and  sonetimte 
without  the  accent. 

•  Ama^riyiU pronouoccd ui»v]h|L  m «n«  word ;  Um  vi  'vjPOXUx  brackots 
to  deaoio  tbat  It  may  by  tyneojpa^on  ithorismtk^)  b«  omitfee  {  iS  •*•«-»- 
Wstils  expluBtd. 
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There  it  a  diftrcnee  between  the  fiiet  fatnre,  emabo,  end 
Ihe  fauire  fonned  with  the  aid  of  the  &t*un  participle,  thue, 
•natnnie  eniii*  Amaho  means  XwiUA  skaU  Ime,  simply  in* 
dicatiiig  a  ftitiure  set,  withont  detemiiniiig  when,  or  the  preeiie 
point  in  the  fotore  when  the  act  will  takejplace.  Amatoms 
sun  signifies  /  mm  ahui  to  <m«,— that  is,  /  eAeff  akaHl^hm; 
intimraiig  that  the  action  signified  in  the  Terb  is  near  at  hand, 
is  in  the  immafiista  future. 

Of  the  iirst  future  there  is  properW  no  snlnunetiTe  tenee ; 
the  import,  howerer,  is  expressed  by  combination,  thus, 
smatunis  sim  (sis,  sit,  Ace.),  /eiey  ^  e^M^  ^  ^^^i  smatnrus 
essem,  Imt^ht  i$  Mboui  to  koo.  The  second  fiiture  slso  is  with- 
out a  subjunetiTe  mood. 

SxBBOiSKS. — ^Form  according  to  the  modd  now  giTen,  that 
is,  write  them  out  in  full,  with  all  the  parts  in  both  Ijatin  and 
Knglish,  these  Tcrbs,— laudo  1,  1  proMo;  figUo  1,  /  iMteA; 
eompiro  1,  Ipfocwo, 
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CHAPTER  L 

ON  THE  ACTION  OF  T0LCAN0E8  ON  THE  SABTHt  0RU8T, 

SBOTIOK    v. 


XEunxD  raoM 


ON  TOLCAXXO  PBODVOTS,  OK  THB  MATIXXALS 

▼OLCANOIS. 

Thb  quantity  of  matter  which  ^desnic  fires  abstract  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earUi,  and  throw  up  to  the  sur&ce  is  enormous. 
It  has  been  scientifically  calculated,  that  a  Toloano  has,  in  some 
instances,  thrown  up,  even  at  a  single  eruption,  more  matter 
than  if  the  entire  mountain  had  been  meltea  down  to  yield  the 
supply.  The  question  which  must  interest  ererr  geologist  is, 
**  where  does  all  this  mass  of  matter  come  from  } ' 

Among  the  Tarious  productions  of  Tolcsnoes  maybe  enume- 
reted,  gases,  aqueous  Tspouxs,  laTS,  minerals,  scoiis,  stones, 
sshes,  sand,  water,  snd  mud. 

It  is  well  known  that  Tolesnoes  emit  dii&erent  kinds  of  gases, 
such  as  muriatic  ess,  sulphur  combined  with  oxygen  or  with 
hydrogen,  c&rbomc  add  gas,  and  nitrogen,  besides  aqueous 
Tspours. 

Sereral  of  the  simple  minerals,  snd  some  of  the  metals  are 
found  in  the  melted  materials  ejected  by  Tolcsnoes,  such  as 
common  sslt,  chloride  of  iron,  sulphate  of  soda,  muriate  snd 
siUhphate  of  potassa,  iron,  copper,  lead,  arsenic,  and  selenium. 

^e  exsmination  of  these  gases  and  minerals  belong  nther 
to  chemistry  than  to  geology.  Tliey  are  related  to  geology 
only  as  they  giTC  aid  in  the  study  of  the  mineral  character  of 
rocks.  Ftom  the  feiT  nature  of  such  mineral  productions  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  Tdcanio  substances  should  greatly 
Tsry  in  lithological  chancter,  from  that  of  light  ashes  to  that 
of  compact  snd  heavy  crystslline  rock.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder 
that  the  qusntity  of  minend  matter  ejected  is  so  great  as  it  is, 
espedally  when  you  consider  what  a  multiplicity  of  demen- 
tary  substances  sre  acted  upon  by  the  fires  below,  and  how 
these  elements  in  their  fused  sute,  striye  to  combine  with  each 
other  in  different  ways  and  proportions.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that,  within  three  squsre  miles  around  VesuTius,  more 
specimens  of  the  simple  minerals  hsTc  been  found  than  on  any 
other  spot  of  the  same  dimensions.  Of  the  880  different  species 
of  minerals  known  to  the  oelebnted  Hafiy,  82  had  been  found 
on  Yeeuvius  alone. 

Lata  is  a  name  giyen  to  any  mineral  matter  melted  in  a 
Tolcano,  and  ejected  in  a  stream  over  the  rim  of  the  crater. 
Vfhen  the  molten  lava  is  consolidated  by  cooling,  it  receives 
fresh  names,  partly  according  to  its  mineral  composition,  and 
partly  according  to  the  slowness  or  npidit^  of  its  refrigeration. 
Aence  such  names  ss  scori»,  cinders,  pumice,  bssalt,  trachyte, 
obsidian,  &c. 

The  melted  Uva  mav  be  boiling  for  years  within  the  walls 
or  diA  of  a  crater,  as  has  been  represented  in  fig.  11  and  fig. 
15,  without  flowing  over  iu  edges.  When  lava  swells  above 
the  edges  of  a  crater,  and  flows  dovm  the  declivities  of  the  hill, 
it  does  not  spread  itself  on  sll  sides  as  a  flood  of  vrater  would, 
but  it  moves  in  a  tsll  half-iounded  mass,  not  very  unlike  the 
Mig^viags  that  you  have  seen  of  a  tubular  bridge.  Thesides 
of  dds  moving  body  of  lav*  liHrte  lo  as  to  fonn  sonething 


like  two  walls ;  snd  its  upper  suriaoe  also  hardens,  so  as,  w^ 
the  two  sides,  to  form  a  kind  of  tunnel  through  which  tha 
burning  or  incandescent  matter  flows. 

This  peeuUaiity  of  the  waUs  of  a  lava  current  is  wsU  known 
in  Italy,  and  by  this  knowledge  men  are  able  to  deflect  tha 
burning  stream,  and  to  torn  it  aside  from  its  intended  coone* 
The  people  mske  a  gash  in  one  of  the  hardened  sides  of  the 
current.  At  this  gash  the  lava  wUl  issue  out,  and  diaoontinne 
the  course  which  it  threatened  to  take.  By  this  method  many 
villages  snd  tovmshave  been  saved  from  the  destruction  whim 
nifuf^^  them.  An  instance  of  this  took  place  in  Italy  a  few 
yean  ago.  The  people  of  Campania  saw  a  current  of  lava 
dcacendingfrom  Vesuvius  which  was  likely  to  overwhehn  their 
hamlet.  They  immediately  went  up  to  meet  the  flery  stream, 
attacked  it  on  the  side  frurtbest  from  their  direction,  and  turned 
the  current  towards  Patemo.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Fatemo 
hesrd  of  thismsnoeuvre,  they  took  up  srms,  arrested  the  opera* 
tion,  snd  caused  the  burning  tide  to  take  its  own  course. 

As  such  a  hardened  crust  is  a  good  non-conductor  of  heat, 
the  melted  matter  within  it  tskss  a  long  time  to  cooL  The 
lava  which  flowed  from  Etna  in  1819,  vrss,  nine  months  siter 
the  eruption,  in  a  state  sufficiently  fluid  or  molten,  to  move  at 
the  rete  of  a  yard  a  day.  There  is  sn  instance,  in  the  same 
mff^nntf^^^,  of  lava  being  in  perceptible  moticm  even  ten  yean 
after  the  eruption.  This  deserves  your  notice,  on  account  of 
a  very  remarkable  fact,  and  a  frust  which  may  help  to  reaolve 
some  difficult  problems  in  the  examination  of  ancient  rocks. 

In  1828  a  large  mass  of  ice,  several  hundred  square  ysrds 
in  extent,  was  found  in  Mount  iEtna  lying  under  a  oed  of  lava, 
which  had  covered  it  whUe  flowing  in  a  melted  sUte.  How 
could  tliia  be  ?  You  can  imsgine  that  rain-water,  or  drifted 
snow,  might  freexe  into  a  glacier  at  the  elevation  of  ten  thou- 
sand feet,  which  was  the  l^ight  at  which  this  ice  was  found. 
This  bed  of  ice  iraa  farmed  in  a  large  hollow,  whflethe  volcano 
waaiuaBUteofrest.  But,  when  the  burning  lava  flowed  over 
the  ice,  how  is  it  that  the  ice  did  not  melt  I  It  is  probable 
that  tile  bed  of  ice  had  been  previously  covered  by  a  thick 
shower  of  volcanic  ashes.  As  such  a  laver  of  ashes  is  also  a 
good  non-conductor  of  heat,  it  prevented  the  ice  from  melting : 
snd  after  the  bed  of  lava  had  cooled  over  it,  it  continued  to 
preserve  the  ice  in  an  unmelted  state.  The  truth  of  this  theory 
is  established  by  facts  which  occur  about  ^tna  in  the  present 
day.  In  the  higher  regions  of  that  mountain,  the  shepherds* 
in  order  to  provide  a  su^ly  of  water  for  their  flocks  during 
summer,  are  in  the  habit  of  sprinkling  beds  of  snow  with  a 
layer  of  volcanic  sand,  a  few  inches  thidL,  and  this  ia  found  to 
be  an  efiectual  means  of  preventing  the  sun  from  melting 
until  it  is  wanted. 

The  term  scoxix  or  cinden,  is  applied  to  the  frsgmantary 
slags  of  lava  which  are  ejected  into  the  aur,  and  then  settle 
around  the  volcano.  The  structure  of  these  cinden  ia  owing 
entirely  to  the  infiuence  of  the  external  air,  and  not  to  any 
special  difference  of  material  in  composition.  Whether  lava 
flows  like  a  stresm,  or  is  thrown  up  in  jets,  it  cracks  and  be- 
comes porous,  as  soon  as  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  atmospheric 
gases.  The  result  is,  that  the  pieces  or  fragmenu  become 
cellulsr  or  vesiculsr, — that  is,  a  msss  full  of  small  rouuded 
holes,  ss  may  be  seen  in  any  specimens  of  pumice  and  lava* 
If  lava  is  cooled  under  greet  pressure,  it  becomes  compsety  and 
even  crystalline  aa  in  trap,  trachyte,  ftc. 

During  an  eruption,  masses  of  stomb  are  frequentiy  thiowA 
up  into  the  air.  Where  do  these  stones  come  from,  snd  oome 
unmelted }  When  the  littie  islet,  celled  Graham's  laland,  rose 
in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coast  of  Sicily,  in  18S1,  ita 
crater  ejected  pieces  of  dolomite  rock,  and  fragmenu  of  lim^ 
atone ;  and  also  masses  of  some  pounds  weight  a{  Silurian  lock. 
In  tiie  awftil  eruption  of  Tomboro,  in  Sumbawa,  an  island  la 
tiie  Molucca  group,  which  took  place  in  1816,  stones  fell  very 
thick—some  of  them  as  large  aa  two  fists,  but  most  of  then 
only  of  the  sise  of  a  walnut.  In  a  museum  at  NapleB,  an 
exlubited  specimens  of  the  various  stones  which  have  beea 
^ected  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  Severel  of  theee  specunena 
are  fragments  of  the  limestone  which  jtrevuls  in  tiie  district, 
and  tiiese  limestone  specimens  contain  orgsnic  remains  in  them* 
These  apecimens  prove  that  the  vent  of  the  volcano  goea  lower 
down  tnan  the  Umestone  bed,  and  that  the  melted  matter 
thrown  up  rubs  against  the  sides  of  this  rook,  rends  and  tesi^ 
portions  of  it  off,  and  throws  them  up  into  the  suxfrMS.   Vim^ 
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SIS 


miim  tit  fbnnd  to  b«  impi^iuted  with  nug- 

u  HI  dement  whicli  mtoed  it  while  it  mi  beiuB  heM«d 
1  thi*  Tolctnio  cnioLble. 
In  Og.  20,  jon  mc  how  tha  vent  ot  ■  omtsr  pMM>  thiongh 
■Hooa  bedi  of  roek,  nch  u  a,  >,  c,  d,  ■,  r,  kuos  ot  whioh 
re  [oiailif  ennu,  and  othen  ars  of  the  mon  mcisnt  cUm.  'nie 
.pper  ■tTsiuiD,  A  B,  ii  ibnnBd  bj  the  qjectad  matter  which,  hx 
een  thrown  np  oa  all  ndei  from  the  Toloano. 
Beaide*  iconei^  it  ia  found  that  Toleanoes  diioha^  a  Taat 
uantityatjUHK,  _ 

fhieh  darken  the  " 

it  forhoura,  and 
for 


all  are,  and  t» 
ilUgea  and 
>wna.  'Dteaedry 
nd  hot  aahea  are 
lobablT  anlj 
ITS  pnlTeriaed 
r    tamed     into 

on.  It  hu  been 
mjectured  by 
ime  that  they 
ngioBte  in  this 
ind  of  bladdered 
0th  which  may 

■X  the  mrhce  of 
le  incandcKmt 
atter  while  cooU 


1  like  Impalpable  powder,  but,  in 
,  very  heavy  as  a  mu».  DurinK  the  eruption  of 
iroboro,  In  Sumbawa,  in  181j,  the  aahea  which  fell,  were  aa 
Biy  aa  to  cniah  and  deatroy  aeienl  houaea  even  at  forty 
Jea  diatance  from  the  crater.  Alao  at  sea,  to  the  west  of 
imatra,      aome    thou- 

ad  miles  off  from  Tom-  '^f 

ro,  the  aahea  and  dn- 
ra  fell  ao  thick  aa  to 
St  twa  feet  deep  on  the 
tface  of    the  sea,  and 


glat  in  accounting  for  the  bonea  and  skeletona  of  extinct  apedea 

of  «nim«u  which  srs  found  in  the  ashes  of  ancient  Tulcanoei, 

such  ai  are  found  in  ATei^nc.'in  France. 
Many  nsturaliata  think  that  it  waa  by  such  a  ahower  of 

aahea  that  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  dettiojed,  and 

that  this  accoonu  for  the  perf  ecl'preaerrBtian  of  even  the  nun 

fraeile  articlea  found  amia  thoae  foaail  cities. 

Some  remarkable  fsets  connected  with  the  atiucture  of  these 

aahea  deaenre  to  be  noticed.    'When  Otahaoi  Island  rose  in 
the     Mediter- 
'■  ™"  rnnean,    in  1831, 

Br.  Daiy  men- 
lious  a  ihower  of 
Bsh™  which  felL 
In  the  (ubstMica 
of  these  ashe^  he 
fbund  Bbres  like 
vegetable  fibre, 
and  which  had 
the  smell  of  a 
banting  seaweed. 
This  has  led  to  the 
coiOecture  ihat  as 
•ca-water  entered 
the  aubmsriue 
votoano,  fibrea  of 

auckedinwithit. 
There  is  another 
fact  mare  remark- 
able still.  On 
Sept.  2,  1645.  a 
rioM  ifra^d,  ad  yuarimt  aiMk/VenuNti  ^^^.  '^P  *ff 

cloud  waa  aeen  to  approaeh  the  Timl  (tom  tho  N.  W.  in  the 
direction  of  Iceland.  The  sails  and  the  deok  wtie  immediiitely 
coTered  with  ashes.  These  ashes  had  come  from  the  voloano, 
Mount  Hscla,  which  was  in  a  atale  of  erupd'jn  on  th&t  day. 
Thia  Toloaoo  waa  633  milea  ftom  the  ship,  ao  ihat  tha  aahaa 


must  have  traTelled  a 


Ati 


teof  46  nulea  per  hour.  Th» 
famons  ProiiMSOT  Ehrao- 
beig  examined  ihia  duit 
noifer  a  powerful  micro- 


other  instances,  the 
lea  were  so  light  and 
>[ilc  as  thai,  notwith- 
nding  an  awning  made 
coTcr  the  deck,  they 

in  heaps  of  a  foot  in 

ith  on  innny  paila  of 

Tcaacl.    and  several 

*d. 

rhe  quantity  of  aahea 
charged  by  volcanoes 
■I  be  imtaense.  In 
a  there  waa  an  erup- 
t  of  Coii^isna,  a 
rano  in  the  gulf  of 
laeca,  nn  the  iihorea  of 

Pacific.  DuriiiR  that 
ption,  ashes  fell  at 
kUIo.  on  the  shore*  of 
Gulf  of  HfiIco.  Pot-  jf|^ 

IS  of  this  shower  of 
M  fell  CD  hoard  a  ship  twelve  hundred  milea  weatward  of 
volono,  snd  four  dajs  later  at  Kinsiton,  in  Juoaics,  700 
ee  eB»twsrd  of  it,  haviDg  travelled  in  the  sir  by  an  upper  eui- 
•  of  west  wind,  at  the  rate  of  170  miles  a  dsj.  For  about  30 
ea  to  the  soudi  of  thia  volcano,  ashe*  covered  the  grotind 
■e  Tarda  and  a  half  deep.  Iliooaandaofcattle,  wild  animals, 

birds  p«rUi«i  BBdertto  laliM.    Thitlketaaaiatathegeolo- 


that  it  abounded  in  well- 
.  known  ailioeoua  organic 
bodisa,  and  in  well  prs- 
MTved  sheUs  V  caaaa 
of  inntaoiia.  Thia  ia  » 
£wt  of  great  tmportanoa, 
aa  it  hMpa  ua  to  aooount 
fbr  certain  volcanic  dnat 
foimd  near  extinct  vol- 
canoea  auch  as  the  Eife^ 
on  ihe  Rhine. 

There  are  volcanoee 
whidi  tjeot  WAXU,  or 
whoae  eratata  are  filled 
with  it.  The  greaua 
part  of  the  vapour  dis- 
chaiged  by  volcanoea  ia 
pumy  oquaona.  It  is  this 
vapour  when  coudanaed 
by  cold  ait  that  fonaa 
the  aprings  which  ate  Oo 
the  side*  of  volcanio 
mountoina,  But,  beside* 
this  squeous  vapour, 
there  ore  cases  in  which 
water  ifi  a  voloanic  pro- 
duet.  It  bs*  been  argued  by  many  that  water  acta  en  import- 
ant pail  in  the  eruption*  of  volcanoes,  aince,  of  300  vol- 
canoes on  the  glahe,  two-thirds  ore  situated  in  islands,  and 
Ihe  greater  port  of  the  other  third  are  ei±er  aa  the  borden  of 
the  aee,  or  not  fu  from  the  cooai.  There  are,  however,  aona 
volcanoes,  such  as  ihoae  in  Usxico  and  in  Centnl  Alia,  wUdi 
ace  very  far  from  ihe  aea. 


—  imtif  BtmiMt  t  Tbriaea,  in  Utie  Orntada. 


m 

NeHT  Semin*™,  in  Calibria,  an  rnrthqnake 
In  which  a  lake  •Mfotmed  IT'^8  f'ei  loiia.  nil'- 
wu  calL-d  Lhjo  del  T.>lti:n.  iTir  it>h,.Si>atiiji 
from  fear  Ihal  the  miaimi  frnm  aui  h  a  laic  wi 
cial  lo  their  heallh,  trird  ro  driin  uff  ii<  irati 
ranals.  Their  woik  prrrpd  lain.  for  (he  lak»  ' 
con.-iHfiilj  fililug  from  jnriii^i  irni  h  i-iued  a 
the  chum. 

In  ISll  the  Tolranlc    lahnd.  aftermrds  i 


TUB  POPULAR  KntWATOR. 
blavd  IB  a 


illed  the  Safarta 

I.  Michael,  at  t 
ibove  tl 


Aiona.    Ii>  anier  ihoi  up  cinden  700  or  KOO  feel 

lerel  of  the  lea.     Theae  cinJera  vi^re  loilowed  bv  a 

colunm  at  amoke.     Il  began  to  rise  in  June.     On    Che  4tb  ot 

Juljr  it  WW  high  cnnugh  aboTe  ibe  aea  to  form  an  iaiand  about 

a  mite  rnund.    In  iu  centre  was  a  crater  full  of  hut  water. 

lolcano  ia  hcd. 

if  nhiiHk  iaU  upon 
lain,   and  form   a 


:   of   1 


jngular  prod  acta  o 
ipiiurafrom    ' 


the  TcScanic  dual  on  ihu  aidea  of  ihn  mnu 
current  of  mud  called  bf  the  llali  mi-  ' 
aqueijupi  lati,  an  enemy  much  more  Jri'sd. 
melted  la™,  Itia  <liaputed  by  au nir  gn.l'p^ 
not  by  nicl!  a  Hood  of  Tolunir  mud.  ra'h 
ahoarera,  that  Pompeii  waa deatrojcd.  Tin 
mud  on  theanrfaceof  volcaiii.e!<. 
■  Tolcanic  d 


1  the 


(oil  of  two  rarlncs  became  Slled  wi: 
MUed  out  of  thetr  rcapecCire  sii<es  ■ 
earthqaake  waa  fell  in  ihal  di-trui. 
ward  hum  both  laviiiea,  al  Iil-l  b< 
atream.  increaaed  in  inrce,  aud  wuh 
and  lo  feet  derp.    In  im  ]Jrl>(;^e^^  i[ 

of  amall  boala.  Whni  ika  mud  lieF 
depth   to  about  «e»en  (eel,  and  it  i 


e  the 


It  b«lght  for  llirc*  boon,    n«.  fa 
".   «*^  c 


lud  *■  i;fclid.  : 
lanu  of  ind  am ' 


which  the 
■llad  BakUehi  the  flame 
(•tnij-foBT  mihaoC  L«r|R  traj 
fi  ■  RfMi  diatanee  round.  Theaa.  aa  wt  hart  m  i 
nu't  ha»e  heea  u>m  (rum  the  caviiita  of  ikt  init 
At  Daiuik.  i-1  the  protinoeof  Bamarant.it  tAraiui 
there  ia  •  dmilar  mud  Tolciaia,  where  lb*  mini  a  g<: 
peraiure.  Al  Qiri^rnti,  in  Sicily,  and  at  SumRmc: 
Iialy,  they  an  alao  found  under  the  name  ol  ;Mn. 
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I  thii  gr, 


ion  to  a  real  mud  volcano,  aa 

«lig.  21.     Near  Carthak^ena, 

i,  tlierc  ia  a  biiih  lull  caJIn) 

ihi.  hill  tbeie  ii  a  viUuue  (li<iriii 

nKMncitua.  Tlie  tr..diiion  of  the 
tiid  waa  onee  all  in  flamea 
liihed  by  a  mnnk  »hu  tprinkled 
iiiice  then  the  fire   Tolcauo  haa 


that  itae  fire  had  fac«n 
the  place  with  holy  w 

llV'  vnlcaneiim  ore  about  16  or  2D  in  number, 
ftom  19  to  25  frpt  hlith,  and  maanute  around  iheir  barei  from 
7S  to  S<  teet  encli.  On  Ibe  top  uf  eiub  of  ihesv  tuIcuk 
aperture  or  depresiiiijn  ftom  IS  to  30  incl 


Jhlea 


uitiy 


eaeaping,  aa  aren  in  llg.  21,  In  oihcr  patta  of 
lilere  are  aperturea  for  auch  cacape  of  air,  but  wbiLs  are  noi 
aunoiindea  by  conea.  The  conea  hare,  no  doubt,  been  raiaod 
by  the  clayey  mud  contained  In  the  Suida,  and  the  dull  aound, 
#hich  firecL-dra  eTiry  ebuHiLion  in  the  watar  of  the  cone,  lodi- 
cmie*  that  the  ground  ia  hiiilow.  It  asema  that  each  crater 
rereirea  ila  aiipply  of  air  and  gna  from  aeparate  channel. 
Th.-e  litile  craKrr.  ate  alwaya  ailed  «:ih  «aur.  eran  in  tta 
0  temperature  of  the  water  ia  not  highi 


Thene  mud  ti 


liiiim 


naphcr 


Ihc 


e  with  earthqoaka*,  and  ihei 


mty  o 


le  first  rbul 


which  at  Brxt  commtinicaied  «ivh  dup-ljing  s [rata  of  grt. 
heat,  have,  by  aume  means,  breotne  nbatrucied  vr  chuked  a; 
and  that  the  fenta  uf  the  cooler  water  do  not  liae  from  aii 
great  depth  below  the  aarfucc. 

Theae  mud  TolcniioeA  are  found  in  different  pana  of  t> 
globe.  In  the  Caipiin  S'-j.  on  the  peninsula  of  Abscheron, 
rffaned  the  niud  mloaBu  of  Jokmali.  It  wan  foriB«l  Noven 
bw  1T|  1B3T.    At  flttt  flamei  aptang  ap  Imm  Uia  aoU,  m 


but  tbtae  ugnlHcaiiou  ara  all  allied  eoe  wiii  one 
lie  allied  one  *itli  aaotbat  in  aadi  a  va;  dui  i  r^ 
lion  mna  tbraOKb  Ibem  all.  I  nan  thai  tcr  mct 
the  fint,  and  eondooti  to  the  third.  The  mcwrji 
'ron  a  commoa  source  lite  the  waten  o(  i  b!^ 
up  lource.  or  parent  aicBificatiao,  ia,  in  alloB- 
3  MDc  obfcct  of  BHaa,  fix-  ot^acta  «f  icna  r 
otbrr  ohjrctt.  Onr  flrat  dntj  Efaeata  Uucsuu- 
iwiing  g<  a  word.  Fimb  I^  BaaMg  the  «lia : 
■i  by  natonl  deriraUaB.  TVmc  HCODdtrr  i  - 
Figoifiriitioni  then  can  acanidy  b«  lennad  aMaaxfiL  M 
io  much  Deanlnga  M  DMHfloaliOM  of  the  prinuj  -'f 
mot.  Certalnlj  they  are  not  tudependeat  niDihum 
tiFwrd,  word*  hate  not  two  or  mora  aiiinn.  bntmita"" 
ibc  oae  teoae  ia  laricd  and  moditod.  Eiea  u  LuOirj 
uppoiite  meaninga  art  i»noected  with  the  lame  irord.  o 
initj  be  traced,  ai  both  Jacob  and  Eaan  sprui  boa  ^ 
•tuck.  I  will  take  ao  example  in  the  waii  prnou- 
mtana  both  lo  fitU  and  (a  Mmdrr,  to  kad  to.  aadioln 
The  opposition  it  snlEcienily  dedded.  Yet  then  Vi 
icauiiiKi  are  only  modifieationa  of  the  ruol-Maat  al  3 
'irit  1  wiU,eihibit  tbe  difenily  and  than  aiplua  I- 
ignifjing  fa  fuidt,  mid  firmard  : — 
'  Frtreni  ■■,  O  Lord,  by  thy  fi 

ro 

Prcrrot,  iignifylng 

"Where. 
"  Whlota    thoafh  It  ba  a  natural 


PhjHck  ia  either  raratlTa  a  ,  ... 

whieb  prcTantalta  riokaaiilB  tka  bnltby.'— Awa,  •  TiilF^' 
Prerent  ya,  O  Lord,  by  tbf  gian."  bmm  "  ail  i 
erentive  of  aicknna,"  aignifla  that  which  c*iua 
oma.  Tarr«  ia  (ha  contrariaiy.  Now  lot  tie 
ml  it  made  up  of  two  Latin  worda, — namiivl 
tcnio.  /  com*  or  fa.  Now,  you  may  jo  aclit- 
opposite  purpoiea.    You  may  go  brlora  bini  ui  on 


lolii 


d  b,    bi«  u 


"gnify.  t 


e.  or.  aa  a  natural  cttoeetincnce.  £.  to  aid )  «  "P"'  ^ 
It,  and  as  a  (wiural  ooa  ojUMice.  S,  to  stop,  be  ^' 
«l  ajid  ipiriiual  inijun*  come  om  of  the  phi-ic-''  ' '. 
lednars*  upplicaUocia  uttba  wnid  ;  for,  •»  —  V'''^ 
eiiiirt    mediane,  so  in  diiiniiy  jou   may  na«  "  ''"' 
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«f 


tHcB  of  « tNMd  <Mig)it  to  be  ft  couplets  hietoiy  of  the  wor^  i  a 
S^tort  of  ite  oHgtn,  uses,  and  applioatioiw,  thacme  traoed  from  the 
Otber  logicnlly,  or  acc<irdln;  to  cbe  laws  of  thoogbt.  and  o^iki- 
lOficaily,  or  agreeably,  to  ttie  lawa  of  langaage*  Very  diffemnt, 
and  vei7  Inferior  ii  the  eharaocer  of  mott  dietkmarioi.  To  retame 
tbe  subject. 

English  PRRPrxBe  (ooTOhtned). 

S,  of  Latin,  or  rather  Greek  origia,  in  the  forms  «,  a/,  ex^ 
denotea  9Ui  qf%  at  io  egress  {e  and  gradior,  Lat.  I  walk)^  a  Ufalking 
mtt;  Mcesa  («r  and  cedo,  Lat.  /  (fo),a  going  beyond, — that  is,  too 
Ux  \  tf/Tact  («/and  facio,  Lat.  /  ^o),  a  thing  made  out^  produced;  a 

E.  **  All  oeeMkMB  naet  be  takoi  of  nnaing  Horth  pioaa  beavealy 
ijaenJaliona  to  Ood.^^iMktop  M9IL  t 

Ex  "  rh3  eeo'esias  ioal  courts  pm^essel  the  power  of  proaoaoo* 
isv?  exeommunicution  *,  and  that  sentenoe,  besides  the  aplrltual  oonse- 
queneea  vuppoiied  to  fbllow  ftom  it,  wee  attended  vHta  imoMsdlate  eff«et*of 
the  Bio!>t  Important  natnra.  The  person  e»coninunicaft«d  was  shunned 
by  ert-ry  one  as  proAine  end  impioaa;  and  hie  whole  estate,  daring  his 
lifet  me,  ud  all  his  moveables,  ibreTar  were  forfeited  to  the  crown."— 
Bam, "  History  of  Bngland." 

Bf.  "  Two  white  Kparry  laenHlatloaa.  with  o/noresoenelet  in  form 
af  shrabs,  formed  bf  the  trioklhig  of  vater."^)Foo<fonir<<, ''  On  FossiU  ** 

^M  is  a  prefix  found  in  the  English,  the  Prraoh,  and  the  Greek 
languages.  Into  the  English  it  appears  to  hare  come  from  the 
Latin,  throngh  the  French.  Many  words  of  Latin  origin  hare 
passed  through  the  French  into  the  English.  £u  is  the  form  in 
Greek.  In  Latin,  en  becomes  in.  In  PrentA  both  m  and  in  are 
Qsed.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  English.  Thoogh  m  and  m 
are  the  same  particle,  it  may  be  advisable  to  handle  them  separate!;^, 
in  order  that  their  respective  usages  may  become  apparent. 

£n  is  found  hi  the  forms  «i,  0m,  The  prefix  signifiei  in  or  ini^, 
e.  g.,— 

'*  He  (Samson)  rises  and  carries  away  the  gates  wherein  they  thought 
to  bare  oieaged  him/ '^Bishop  Sail 

So  in  anoamp,  encaae,  mchain,  enehant,  snclose  (or  tndose),  m- 
dnnic  (m  and  demoa,  Gr.  a  peapit),  pieuliwr  t0  a  diatriei,  £h 
sometiiaea  has  an  intensive  or  aagmentive  effeet  on  the  verb  of 
widch  it  forma  a  part ;  as  in  anoourage,  enfeeble,  takindle  (candle), 
MCfiaia  (sncreaaa),  anoamber  (tncttmber,  from  the  French  #m- 
eonbre,  Lak.  enmolna,  a  hmp), 

**  JSVienmber'd  soon  with  many  a  pateftal  wonnd. 
Tardy  and  stiff  he  treads  the  hostile  Tooad  \ 
Gloomy  and  fleree  his  eyes  the  erowd  survey, 
Mark  where  to  fix  and  single  ont  the  prey." 

jeoioe,  *'  Fharsalia.** 

Bn  has  also,  though  seldom,  the  force  of  a  nmtive  ;  as  in  enemy. 
Bn^my  is  from  the  Latin  xnimicw,  where  the  English  en  represents 
the  Latin  tn.  Inimicos  is  made  up  of  in,  not ;  and  amicus,  a 
friend. 

En  for  the  sake  of  euphony  becomes  em  before  h  and  p ;  em- 
bitter ;  emblem  ;  embosom  ;  embroil ;  emprison  (Imprison;  ;  em- 
ploy ;  eiwpoTeriah  (impoverish). 

**  At  eve  witbtai  yon  studioui  nook, 
I  ope  my  braas^embossed  book, 
Pourtray'd  with  many  a  holy  deed. 
Of  martyrs  crown*d  vdth  heavenly  meed.** 

WaHan. 

Them  ia  a  tendancy  to  substitute  •  for  c  in  many  words.  This 
teodenoy  deeenreaeneourai^ement,  if  only  for  the  saice  of  uniformity. 

Bnter,  ooming  from  the  Latin  (intra,  wUhin)  through  the 
French  (entre,  between,  among),  is  found  in  «i^<frprise  {enter  and 
Fr.  prendre,  Lat.  prehendere,  to  take,  to  take  hold  qf),  <m  under- 
imking  \  also  in  enterment  {in  and  terra,  Lat.  the  earth),  now 
more  common  aa  mterment.  It  ia  found  also  in  entertain  (Fr. 
CBtreteair,  Lat.  inter  and  tenere,  to  hold), 

-  fiOs  ofllee  was  to  give  entertainment 

And  lodging  unto  al)  that  came  and  went. 
Not  vnto  nuh  as  ooald  him  feast  agatne. 

And  doable  quite  ibr  that  he  on  them  spent ; 
Bat  eoeh  as  want  of  harbour  did  constraiQe, 
Those,  for  God's  sake,  his  dewty  was  to  eniertainc." 

Spenser,  "  Faerie  Queene.** 

Mpi,  a  praflz  of  Greek  origin,  signifying  npou^  as  qndemic, 
tiponor  OTo:  (widely  spread  over)  a  people.     JMenio  dedaroi 


that  a  disease  ia  in-born,  native  to  the  soil }  cy^t'demic  that  it  ia  very 
prevalent.  Bpi  is  found  in  ^igram  {epi  and  grapho,  Gr,  I  write), 
epilepsy  {epi  and  Gr.  lepsia,  a  taking),  ^'phany  (epi  and  Gr. 
pbaino,  lapptar),  e^tstle,  &c. 

**  He  that  would  writs  an  epHbkjAx  fat  thee, 
And  do  it  well,  mustt  first  begin  10  be 
Such  as  tbou  wert;  for  none  oaa  truly  know 
Thy  worth,  thy  life,  but  he  that  hath  liv'd  so.'*    Ikna», 
Equi,  of  Latin  origin  (aaqnua,  equal),  denoting  equality,  forma 
part  of  several  words ;  aa,  d^wipoise  (egui  and  peser,  Fr.  to  weigh  ; 
pend^re,  Lat.  to  hang),  equity ;  equi^ooeX  {egui  and  vox,  Lat.  a 
tfoict). 

"  Faith— hare'a  an  egfoivoeator  that  eoold  awear  in  both  the  sttUsa 
against  either  scale ;  who  oommitted  treason  enoogh  in  God'a  sake,  yet 
could  Qot  e^w'voeate  to  heaven «  oh,  oome  in  c^usvooaior." — Slmki- 
peare, "  Macbeth." 

Ea,  of  French  origin  (Lat.  e,  ex),  is  in  English  found  in  worda 
borrowed  from  the  French,  aa  in  escalade  {es  and  scala,  LaL  a 
ladder),  a  scaling  (of  a  city),  escape  (Fr.  escbapper,  <o  get  oaooyjf 
sfcheat  (Fr.  eecheoir,  to  fall  due),  a  forfeit,  rsohew  (Ft.  eachevefi 
to  thun),  eecutcheon  (ee  and  scutum,  Lat.  a  shield), 

**  Hence  wlthoat  blushing  (say  whatever  we  oan) 
We  more  regard  the  escnteheon  than  the  man  i 
Yet.  true  to  nature  and  her  instinots.  prise 
The  hound  or  spaniel  as  his  talent  lies."  CcspUiom, 

Eu,  of  Greek  origin,  signifying  well,  oceurs  in  euphoBy  (eu  and 
phone,  Gr.  a  aound),  evdianaaia  (ew  and  thanatos,  Gr.  death),  a 
/tappy  death ;  the  eu  in  eunuch  ia  a  part  of  the  word ;  eunuch 
being  from  eon^,  in  Greek,  a  bod;  ennucfaa  were  cAomAerlains, 
Men  were  made  eunuclis  by  the  jealousy  of  Eaatera  deapotst  They 
were  also  made  so,  in  order  to  give  them  a  contro-alto  TViae*  Thfl 
latter  fact  is  well  aUuded  to  in  this  quotatiob : 

*'  Our  present  writers,  for  the  most  part,  teeas  to  lay  the  whole  stress 
in  their  endeavours  upon  the  haraiony  of  woids  1  hot  then,  like  eamiiefte, 
they  sacrlflee  their  manlioud  for  a  voios,  and  redaoe  anr  poetry  to  be  like 
echo,  nothing  but  a  soand.**— Xonsdemi,  *'  Feleos  and  Thetis." 

Ever,  of  Saxon  origte,  signifying  ahtays,  is  seen  in  everlasting, 
eeermore ;  etermore  appears  in  the  older  writers  as  evermo. 

•*  I  shall  readily  grant  that  the  words  for  ever  and  eper-tajfHng  do  not 
always,  in  Scripture,  signify  an  endless  duration. "  —  JSorrotc,  **  Sermons." 

Extra^  of  Latin  origin,  with  the  meaning  out  qf,  appears  in 
ej7/raneou8,  out  of  (uot  belonging  to)  the  subject )  ex/roordinary 
extra  and  ordo,  Lat.  order),  out  qf  the  usual  order, 

'*  Scmie  lands,  either  beeanse  they  were  In  the  bauds  of  irrsltgious  and 
carelSMS  ownei-s,  or  were  situate  in  forest  and  desert  places,  or  ior  other 
now  unsearchable  reusons,  were  never  united  to  any  parish,  and.  there* 
fore,  continue  to  this  day  eo^ra-parochial." — Slacl^ne,  "  Commen- 
taries." 

For,  of  Saxon  origin,  whose  original  is  probably  found  in  tho 
German  ver,  which  denies  and  reverses  the  action  expreased  in  tha 
verb,  occurs  in  forbid  (not  to  bid,  that  is  to  bid  not). 

''Bather  how  hast  thou  yielded  to  transgress 
The  strict /orbiddance.  how  to  violate 
The  sacred  fruit  forbidd'n."    MiUon,  "  Paradise  Lost." 

For  is  found  also  in  forbear,  not  to  bear  or  take;  to  abetam, 

**  Phidias,  when  be  had  made  the  statue  of  Kinerva,  eonld  not  Jbf^ 
bear  to  engrave  his  own  name,  aa  anthor  of  tha  piec9.'* -^Dryden, 

Ihre,  a  different  word  from  the  preceding,  of  Saxon  origin  (vor, 
Germ,  in  advance  ;  vorwarts,  Germ./brirard!*),  appears  in /oretell, 
/©recast,  /orefathers,  forehead. 

*'  The/oreknower  is  not  the  cause  of  all  that  areySTrsknown." — fToJH* 
mend, 

Inybfigive  (Germ,  vergeben),  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  giving 
away,  giving  without  a  retwm,  givingyree/y,  and  henoa  to  pardon 
(Fr.  pardonner ;  in  low  Lat.  perdonare). 

"  Not  soon  provoked,  however  stvng  and  teased, 

And  if  perhaps  made  angry,  soon  appeased ; 

She  rather  waves,  than  will  dicpate  her  right. 

And  injured  makes /orgiveness  her  delight."  Cowper. 

Hept,  of  Greek  origin  (hepta,  seven),  forma  the  first  syllable  of 
A<7?/agon  (Gr.  gonia,  on  angle),  that  which  has  seven  angles,  and 
consequently  seven  aidea;  and  A^torchy,  a  seven-fold  govern^ 
meni, 

**  Sevw  indepsodent  thrones,  the  Saxoo  Avfarohy*  iwo  Xondsd  hf 
the 


THE  POPULAB  BDUGATOB. 


LESSONS  IN  BOTANY.— No.  XL 

CLASS  Xnr.— DIDYNAMIA. 

Plaati  bearing  flowen  with  Fwr  Stamens,  of  which  the  two  outer 

are  longer  than  the  rest. 

In  thii  data  there  are  two  orders  :— L  GYifNospBKMiA.  Seeds 
naked,  neter  more  than  four.  II.  Anoiospkrmia.  Seeds  in  a 
captole. 

Obbbk  I.    Otmnospbricxa. 

Seeds  naked,  nerer  more  than  four. 

Hie  common  bugle  is  so  hardj  a  plant  that  its  bine  bloesoms 
will  sometimes  venture  to  unfold  theinselTes  amidst  the  dreariness 
of  Janttarj,  though  not  with  the  rigour  of  a  more  genial  season. 
In  Maj  it  may  readily  be  found  in  woods  and  moist  pastures,  and 
yariea  with  a  pale  lilac  or  eten  white  blossom.  Hie  stem  is  erect, 
but  the  creeping  shoots  issuing  from  it  distinguish  the  species. 
Among  the  old  names  of  this  plant  is  that  of  the  sicklewort,  or 
carpenter's  herb ;  it  being  supposed  that  when  the  labourer  or  the 
workman  was  cut  by  a  sickle  or  any  other  sharp  instrument*  the 
plant  would  tend  to  heal  the  wound  In  France  they  associated 
with  it  another  plant  as  similarly  efficacious :  "  He  needs  neither 
pbyiiGian  nor  surgeon  who  hath  bogle  and  sanicle."  But  the  pro- 
verb of  our  continental  neighbours  is  wrong,  as  the  latter  flower  it 
abeolutely  iujurious.  There  are  three  other  species  of  the  bugle : 
the  pyramidal  bugle,  growing  in  dry  heathy  pastures  in  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  flowering  in  June;  the  Alpine  bugle, 
growing  on  mountains  in  Camarronshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Dur- 
ham, and  flowering  in  July ;  and  the  yellow  bogle,  which  flowers 
in  April  and  Mayt  and  grows  in  sandy  fields  in  England.  The 
latter  it  often  called  the  ground  pine,  and  is  not  uncommon  in 
Kent  and  Surrey. 

The  stem  of  the  wood  germander  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
the  leaTcs  are  wrinkled,  and  the  corolla  of  a  pale  yellow.  The 
plant  grows  in  woods,  and  also  in  the  clefts  of  rocks  and  among 
rubbish,  and  flowers  in  July.  So  bitter  is  the  whole  plant,  that  it 
is  said  it  might  be  used  instead  of  hope,  in  making  beer.  Very 
bitter  also  is  the  water  germander,  with  its  branched  stems,  its 
hoary  leares,  and  its  pale-purple  corolla.  It  grows  in  wet  mea- 
dows, and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Nor  less  bitter  is  .tbe 
wall  germander.  Its  stems  are  nearly  erect,  about  a  foot  high, 
with  rounded  comers,  leuTcs  fringed,  and  crimson  flowers.  This 
plant  crows  on  old  buildings,  and  flowers  in  July. 

In  July  and  August  the  flowers  of  the  common  oat-mint  may  be 
obserred  in  hedges  and  waste  places  growing  in  spikes.  They  are 
white,  and  have  the  lower  lip  dotted  with  crimson.  The  leaves  are 
stalked,  and  heart-shaped ;  the  stems  are  two  or  three  feet  high ; 
and  the  whole  plant  is  soft  and  downy.  Of  ita  smell  cats  are  ex- 
travagantly fond. 

Of  mint,  a  diflierent  plant,  there  are  not  fewer  than  ten  kinds. 
Horse-mint  grows  in  moist,  waste  ground,  and  has  pale  purple 
flowers  in  August  and  September.  The  spear-mint  is  so  called  on 
account  of  its  leaf  being  narrower,  and  more  like  a  spear  or  spike 
than  the  other  varieties.  It  grows  in  watery  places.  Its  stems  are 
two  or  three  feet  high ;  its  whorls  of  pale  purple  flowers  appear  in 
August.  Peppermint  is  said  by  the  French  botanists  to  have  been 
found  only  in  this  country.  It  has  a  smooth  purple  stalk,  and 
purple  flowers  which  appear  in  August  and  September.  This  plant 
cannot  be  mistaken,  from  its  penetrating  smell,  and  more  pungent 

glowing  taste,  sinking,  as  it  were,  on  the  tongue,  which  is  followed 
y  a  very  agreeable  sensation  of  coldness.  The  distilled  water  and 
essential  oil  of  peppermint  are  used  in  a  variety  of  cordial  and 
medicinal  preparations.  Pennyroyal  was  likewise  considered  very 
effective.  Gerard  says,  **  If  this  herb  be  dried  and  taken  to  sea  it  will 

C"!y  corrupt  water  without  hurting  those  who  drink  it."  It  has 
regarded  as  very  useful  when  water  is  not  good,  on  land.  The 
old  herbalist  describes  it  also  as  a  valuable  me£cine.  This  plant 
grows  in  moist  heaths  and  pastures  in  England,  and  the  south  of 
Ireland ;  has  a  light  purple  corolla,  externally  hsiry,  and  flowers 
in  September. 
One  plant  haa  been  thus  poetically  and  graphically  described : — 

**  And  there  upon  the  sod  below. 
Ground-ivy's  purple  blceeoms  show 
Like  helmet  of  Criuader  knight 
Its  anther's  orow-Uke  form  of  white." 

Ground-ivy  grows  by  old  walls,  hedges,  and  road-sides,  and 
fiswers  in  April  and  May,  but  frequently  before  those  months,  die 
leaves  may  be  found  oluatering,  though  the  aromatie  odour  which 


they  emit  when  spring  comes,  is  scarcely  sensible.  The  ground-ivy 
may  beeaaily  reoogniaedby  one  pecilisrity :  its  flowen  grow  in  threei 
between  the  stalk  and  the  leaf.  Few  animals,  except  impelled  by 
hunger,  will  touch  this  plant,  and  to  horses  it  is  said  to  be  ii^nrious. 

'At  white  dead-netde,  or  white  archangel,  stands  about  a  fool 
high,  its  stems  being  covered  with  short  deflected  hairs ;  the  leavet 
are  veiny  and  hairy,  and  the  flowers,  which  appear  in  May  and 
June,  Isirge,  white,  and  hairy ;  but  individual  flowers  may  be  pro* 
cured  at  all  seasons.  The  plant  grows  among  rubbish,  and  by 
hedges,  walls,  and  road-sides.  It  is  something  like  the  true  nettle, 
but  its  rings  of  white  flowers  at  once  distinguish  it,  as  tbe  Uoa- 
soms  of  the  true  nettles  are  all  green.  It  has  a  very  dieagreeable 
odour ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  xised  as  a  table-vegetable  in  Sweden. 
There  is  a  variety  with  purple  flowers  and  spotted  leavea,  called 
the  spotted  dead-nettle ;  and  besides  this,  there  is  the  red,  tiie  cut- 
leaved,  and  the  ben-Ut  dnd-nettle. 

Of  the  hemp*  nettle  there  are  several  kinds.  The  red  hamp- 
nettie  has  a  stem  about  a  foot  high,  with  opposite  branches;  its  roae- 
coloured  flowers,  spotted  with  crimson  and  white,  and  growing  in 
dense  whorls,  and  appearing  in  August  and  September.  Die  plant 
grows  in  gravelly  Adds,  imd  among  rubbish.  The  pale  yellow 
flowers,  with  a  large,  cleft,  upper-lip,  or  the  downy-hemp  nettle, 
are  found  in  sandy  com-fidda  in  July  and  August.  The  oomsaon 
hemp-nettle,  growing  in  cultivated  grounds,  hedges,  and  waste 
places,  has  flowers  in  June  and  July,  with  a  purple  upper-Up,  and 
a  nearly  equal  three-lobed  lower  one,  variegated  with  white  and 
purple;  while  in  the  latter  month,  the  large-flowered  hemp* 
netUe,  with  its  yellow  corolla,  grows  among  com. 

Whorls  of  iiz  dull-red  flowers,  appearing  in  July  and  August, 
adorn  the  hedge  woundwort,  which  grows  among  rubbish  and  by 
hedge-walls,  and  sometimes  rises  to  tbe  height  of  three  feet,  with 
leaves  veined  and  luury.  Tbe  hair  or  down  of  this  and  other 
plants  serves  to  protect  them  from  heat  and  cold,  and  is  alio  of  use 
to  some  ineects.  Kirby  and  Spenoe,  the  eminent  entomologists, 
state  that  one  species  of  wild  bee  knew  what  materials  would  slowly 
conduct  heat  long  before  the  celebrated  experiments  made  as  to 
them  by  Count  Rumford.  It  goes  to  the  species  called  the  downy 
woundwort,  and  to  plants  of  similar  structure,  scraping  off  tna 
wool,  rolling  it  into  a  ball,  and  then  sticking  it  to  the  plaster  tkat 
covers  its  cdla.  This  plant  grows  in  hedges  and  by  roadsidsB  i  itn 
stems  are  two  feet  high,  and  its  ooroUa  of  a  light  purples  We 
have  altogether  six  native  spedes  of  woundwort :  the  name  appMrf 
to  them  being  descriptive  of  the  healing  power  whidk  they 
supposed  to  bAve.  Gerard  mentions  applying  the  matah 
wort  in  more  than  one  instance  with  good  effeet. 

ObOBB  II.     AN0X08PBKMIA. 

Seeds  in  a  capsule. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  seven  species  of  broom-rape.  The 
greater  broom-rape  grows  on  gravelly  soil,  on  the  roots  of  broom 
and  fune.  Its  stem,  about  a  foot  high,  is  erect,  dusky,  fleshy, 
covered  with  short  ^^andular,  hairs,  and  scattered  lauce-shaped 
erect  scales.  It  has  a  spike  of  about  twenty  flowers,  with  a  pur- 
plish-brown corolla,  which  appears  in  June  and  July.  The  broom- 
rape  looks  at  a  glance  like  a  withered  plant. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  and  showy  of  our  native  planti  is  the 
foxglove.  Its  numerous  large,  pendulous,  crimson  flowers,  or 
ele^ntly-mottled  bells,  and  hairy  within,  appear  in  dry  hilly  pas- 
turee,  on  the  steep  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  rocky  and  other  places, 
in  June  and  July.  The  leaves,  when  carefully  dried  and  powdered, 
or  made  into  an  infusion  or  a  tincture,  is  used  in  medicine.  It  is 
dangerous  when  used  ignorantly,  but  in  small  and  repeated  doses 
it  is  very  useful,  lowering  the  pulse  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
Many  an  artist  has  selected  this  showy  plant  as  a  special  ornament 
to  his  picture. 

The  toad -flax,  like  many  other  plants,  partakes  of  great  variety. 
Six  kinds  of  it  are  well  known  to  botanists.  The  flowers  of  the 
ivy-leaved  toad-flax,  of  a  pale  purple  with  a  small  portion  of 
yellow,  appear  from  May  to  November,  growing  on  old  walla. 
The  stems  of  the  plant  are  round,  amooth,  and  lufy ;  the  leaves 
alternate,  stalked,  and  shining.  It  is  often  hung  up  in  a  flowerpot 
from  the  ceiling  of  a  cottage,  while  the  long  stems  hang  down  all 
around  it.  In  hedges  and  on  the  borders  of  cornfields,  a  stem  maj 
be  frequently  observed  in  August  and  September,  with  large 
tulphur-ooloured  blossoms ;  it  is  the  yellow  toad-flax.  Its  hue 
leads  country  people  to  call  it  "butter  and  eggs:"  while  the 
foliage  of  the  pbnt  has  on  it  that  seagreen  bloom  whidi  is  known 
as  the  glauoens  tint. 
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BIOGRAPHY.— No.  VI. 

BEKJAMIN  FRANKLIN :  THE  PRINTER,  EDITOR, 
PHILOSOPHER,  AND  STATESMAN. 

HATiKopMwd  his  fint  night  in  Philadelphia,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
on  the  foUowing  morning,  waited  on  Mr.  Bradford,  the  printer  to 
whom  he  had  hen  direeted,  who  haring  no  work  for  him,  aent  him 
to  a  brother  in  trade  called  Keimer.  This  printer,  alio,  having  no 
work  to  giro  him,  let  him  to  pat  an  old  preaa  in  order ;  and  being 
aatkiied  with  hia  work,  a  Ibw  days  aftenrarda  gave  him  regular 
employment.  Franklin  bow  eatabliahed  himaelf  in  reapeotable 
lodgiaga,  in  the  honae  of  Mr.  Read,  on  whoae  dooiatepa  he  had 
noticed  the  intererting  yonng  woman  on  the  day  when  he  entered 
Ailadelpfaia.  Here  he  had  the  happineai,  aa  the  saying  is,  to  fall 
IB  love,  the  daasael  proving  amiable,  and  not  disinclined  to  wed. 
It  were  interesting  to  know  how  a  man  so  wonderftUly  prudent 
demeaned  himself  under  the  influence  of  this  passion.  But  as  we 
have  no  meana  of  knowing  this,  our  curiosity  must  remain  un- 
sadsiled.  If  a  love-letter  vrritfeen  by  Franklin  were  discovered  it 
would  certainlj  be  a  most  extraordinary  raxity. 

When  Franklin  had  been  at  Philadelphiafor  several  months,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  brother-in-law,  who  was  Uw  captain  or  master 
of  a  vessel,  pressing  him  uigently  to  return  home  agJn  to  his  family. 
Fknnklxn  declined  to  comp^  with  the  request,  it  bemg,  as  he  said, 
hisparticalar  desire  at  the  time  to  forget  Boston  as  much  aa  possible. 
Hie  letter  containing  this  reply,  happened  to  reach  his  brother-in- 
kw  wlien  in  company  with  Sir  William  Keith,  governor  of  the 
province.  Ita  composition  and  penmanship  appearing  to  his 
relative  mudi  superior  to  those  of  the  ordmary  stjle  of  letter- 
writing,  he  ahowed  it  to  his  "  ezeeUeney."  The  governor  ex- 
pressed himself  extremely  pleased  with  it,  and  mantfested  a  good 
deal  of  surprise  on  being  told  the  age  and  circumstances  of  the 
writer.  He  also  condeaceodingly  olwerved,  that  the  young  man 
waa  evidently  a  person  of  very  promising  talents,  and  added : 
"If  ha  is  disposed  to  set  up  in  bnsfaiess  on  his  own  account,  at 
Philaddphia,  I  will  nndertake  to  procure  him  the  printing  of  all  the 
pnhlie  papers,  and  do  him  every  other  service  in  mj  power." 

AiakUn  received  no  immediate  information  of  this  gentleman's 
piaiae worthy  intentions,  his  brother-in-law  having,  for  reasons  of 
bis  own,  neglected  to  communicate  with  him  on  this  subject.  One 
day,  however,  while  he  and  his  master  were  at  work  in  the  printing- 
ofice,  they  observed  through  tiie  window,  two  smartly  attired  gen- 
tlemen, one  of  whom  was  recognised  to  be  governor  Keith,  and 
the  other  (as  it  afterwards  appeared)  was  Colonel  French,  of  New- 
castle, in  the  province  of  Ddawara.  They  were  crossing  the  strset 
in  the  direction  of  the  office,  and  presently  knocked,  with  dignity 
and  official  consequence,  at  the  door.  Keimer  rui  down  in  high 
expectation  of  some  government  patronage ;  but  his  excellency  in- 
quired for  Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  entered,  went  up  stairs,  and, 
as  Franklin  says, "  with  a  politeness  to  which  I  had  never  been  ac- 
eustoaaed,  paid  me  many  compliments,  desired  to  be  acquainted 
with  me,  obligingly  reproached  me  for  not  having  made  myself 
known  to  him  on  my  arrival  in  the  town,  and  wiahed  me  to  ac- 
oompanj  him  to  a  tavern,  where  he  and  Colonel  French  were 
going  to  taate  some  excellent  Madeira  wine  1"  Franklin  waa  very 
>meh  surpriaed,  and  Keimer  was  poeitivdy  thunderstruck.  He 
went,  however,  with  the  governor  and  the  colonel  to  a  tavern  ;  for 
the  &at  time  in  his  life,  tasted  of  Madeira,  and  while  engaged 
in  drinking  it,  was  fkvoured  by  proposals  from  Sir  William  for  the 
esfaUahment  of  a  printing-house.  The  probabilities  of  sucoeu 
were  flatteringly  rqiresented;  and  when  Franklin  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  his  father  would  assist  him,  the  governor  volunteered 
to  write  a  letter,  exhibiting  the  advantagca  of  the  scheme  in  such  a 
Mght  as  would  undoubtedly  persuade  the  old  gentleman  to  concur 
in  the  apecniation.  It  waa  accordingly  concluded  that  Franklin 
should  return  to  Boston  by  the  flrat  vessel  sailing  thither,  carrying 
irith  him  die  govemor^s  letter  of  reoommendatkm  to  Ids  fa&er. 
His  exedlency  several  timea  subsequently  invited  him  to  dinner,  an 
honour  which  Franklin  esteemed  very  highly,  the  more  espedally 
ss  the  governor  always  conversed  with  him  in  a  most  ai&ble, 
fakudly,  and  fomiliar  manner. 

In  pursuanoe  of  the  above  arrangement,  Franklin  returned  home 
at  the  dose  of  April,  1724.  He  had  been  seven  months  abaent, 
mi  during  the  whole  time,  had  never  heard  frem,  or  communi- 
oBtod  with,  his  parents.  He  was  not  the  less  hesrtily  welcomed 
bock,  all  his  fomily,  with  the  exception  of  his  brother  Jamea,  being 
pM^ddigfatadonsMinghm&afriii.    It  WM  an  additional  plea> 


sore  to  iind  him  apparelled  in  an  excellent  suit  of  dothes,  with  a 
good  silver  watch,  and  about  five  pounds  sterling  in  his  pooketa. 
His  Cither  waa  not  a  little  surprised  on  being  faformedof  the  object 
of  his  visit,  and  even  more  astonished  at  the  contente  of  governor 
Keith's  epistle.    After  long  deliberation,  he  came  to  the  reaolution 
of  refusing  his  assistance  to  the  scheme,  judging  hia  aon  as  at 
present  too  young  for  the  management  of  such  a  business ;  addii^, . 
moreover,  that  he  thought  the  governor  had  evinced  anything  but 
diacretion  in  proposing  it.    Franklin  therefore  returned  back  to 
Philadelphia,  and  on  waiting  on  the  governor  to  communicate  the 
result  of  his  journey.  Sir  William  obnrved  that  his  Ikther  was  too 
prudent ;"  and  added,  *'  aince  he  will  not  do  it,  I  wUl  do  it  my- 
self."   It  was  then  ultimatdy  arranged  that  Franklin  ahould  pro- 
ceed personally  to  London  to  purehase  everything  necessary  for 
the  proposed  eeteblishment,  the  governor  undertaking  to  provide 
him  with  a  letter  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  £100,  for  the  expenses, 
and  to  furnish  him  widi  recommendations  to  "  varioua  people  of 
influence." 

Franklin  was  to  go  to  England  in  the  ordinary  packet-ship ;  and 
as  the  time  of  sailing  drew  near,  he  natmally  became  importunate 
for  die  governor's  letters  of  credit  and  reoommendation.  Hia  ex- 
cellency, however,  alwaya  put  him  off  under  aome  plausible  pre- 
tence. At  last,  when  the  vessd  waa  on  the  point  of  starting,  he 
waa  sent  on  board,  with  the  assurance  that  Colond  French  would 
bring  the  letten  to  him  immediatdy.  That  gentleman,  subsequently 
came  on  board  with  a  padLct  of  despatches,  which  were  put  into  the 
captain's  bag,  Franklin  being  informed  that  those  inteoded  for  him- 
self were  tied  up  with  the  rest,  and  would  be  ddivered  to  him  before 
landing  in  England.  The  voyage  waa  auocessfolly  performed,  and  on 
arriving  in  the  Themes,  Frimklln  waa  allowedto  search  the  bag  for 
his  expected  letten,  but  oould  find  none  dther  directed  to  hifludf, 
or  in  any  ahape  addressed  as  being  intrusted  to  his  care.  Ho 
however  sdectod  six  or  seven,  which,  firom  the  addresses,  he  oon- 
ceired  must  have  been  intended  for  his  service.  One  of  these  was 
to  the  king's  printer ;  Firanklln  acoordingly  waited  upon  that  gentle- 
man to  present  it,  hoping  that  sometlUng  useful  might  turn  up ; 
but  no  sooner  bad  the  latter  opened  it  tlum  he  exddmed,  **  Oh, 
this  is  firom  Riddlesden  I— (the  said  Riddlesden  being  a  rascally 
attorney  at  Philaddphia);  I  have  latdy  <Uscovered  him  to  be  an 
arrant  knave,  and  wish  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  or 
with  his  letters."  Bo  saying,  he  turned  upon  his  bed,  and  resumed 
his  occupation.  In  short,  it  turned  out  that  none  of  the  letters 
were  from  the  governor;  so  that  Franklin  found  himself  in  a  most 
awkward  situation.  This  he  took  occasion  to  explain  to  a  gentle- 
man named  Denham,  who  had  been  a  fellow-paasenger  in  the  packet, 
and  he  waa  then  informed  that  the  governor  waa  a  complete  cheat, 
deedving  people,  from  vanity  and  a  love  of  adf-importance,  with 
promiaea  which  he  neither  intended  nor  v.-as  d>le  to  fulfil.  So  for 
from  bemg  competent  to  give  a  letter  of  credit  for  a  hundred 
pounds,  it  seems  the  man  had  not  a  sixpence  worth  of  credit  for 
himsdf. 

Franklin  was  therefore  once  more  a  dtixen  of  the  world,  with 
the  capitd  dty  of  *'  foggy  Babylon"  to  roam  about  in,  seekhig 
provender,  Luddly  for  him,  daily  bread  was  more  readily  obtain- 
able in  hia  daya  than  it  ia  now.  He  was  not  long  ere  he  got  em- 
ployment in  the  office  of  the  **  cdebrated  Mr.  Palmer."  Here,  as 
usual,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence  and  ability.  Among 
the  books  which  he  was  set  to  work  upon,  was  an  edition  of 
Wollaston'a  '*  Religion  of  Nature ;"  some  of  the  positions  assumed 
in  which  appearing  to  him  feeble  and  erroneous,  he  prepared  and 
published  a  small  metaphysicd  treatise  designed  as  a  refutation. 
This  pamphlet  acquired  him  credit  with  his  employer,  as  a  man 
of  tdent,  though  that  gentleman  strongly  reprobated  the  doctrines 
which  it  maintained.  It  inculcated  the  customary  materid  notions 
which  distingdsbed  the  fashionable  "  freethinking"  gentry  of  the 
dghteenth  century,  and  was  therefore  in  nowise  profitable  for 
doctrine,  and  was  utterly  adverse  to  sound  philosophy.  We  are 
informed  that  the  publication  *'  procured  him  the  countenance  of 
various  eminent  individuals."  In  this  circumstance,  however, 
we  percdve  nothing  remarkable,  there  bdng  scarcdy  any  phUo- 
Bophicd  absurdity  or  gay  frivolity  proposed  by  man  which  "  various 
eminent  individuals"  have  not  been  found  to  countenance  at  soma 
period  or  other.  Franklin's  transactions  with  Sir  Hans  Sloans 
seem  more  worthy  of  our  passing  notice :  it  sppears  that  ha 
sold  Sir  Hans  some  "  American  curiosities  ;'*  snd  amongst  others 
an  aabeatoa  purse,  for  a  high  price  in  hard  money. 

From  Mr.  Pahner'i  office  he  subsequently  removed  to  tel  of 
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tba  t«i  -(-a"-'i>  HooidlDi  to  Iba  law  or  onltr  of  Iht  IsdlHii  aad 
tbc  wgMkv  tam  la  tba  Mosad  partial  prodacl.  aniwirlDf  lo  the  pcattv 
tarm  ■lfii'^^~^.  in  tha  Ant  partial  ^mdoet.  IbOBIh  not  rtfraand  la 
Bndcniood.  u  It  prwedai  tba  tam  — of.  aeeordlDf  to  the  nBia  law  or 
ordR  oC  iha  iDdlaaa.  IlBn,  tba*  and  all  elbcr  iatamcdlaM  laraa  la 
both  paitia]  prodaMi.  eaaeal  each  otbn  wban  tbay  an  addad.  Id  oadar 
lo  obUlD  tb*  wboU  prodnt.— r.  Ovni  (LoadBs)  aboald  pvebai* 

C«mira'FraB<fcLaMani,"ptl**td.  By  l»cle*to|i  aaraa  | '- 

«rlib  bU  >ddr«a,  to  Ibli  eOat.  H  wlU  bt  atnl  to  Ub— I 


ilBihan):  '■iriwobodtaeflttBBii 

-bBtdmrlat>r«tlrlB  riaa,  wan  wbadnptfrBBIhiMr 

IbaMBMUmt  1  tbajr  wobM  naeb  tb*  autb  at  tba  mm  te  ] 

Ib  o  tmcumm.—yr.  T.  (SoBtb 

IPtal  abwa.— L.  T,  C.  D.  {So 

bUowUc;  •  TbatB  it  as  oUK. 

(0  pota.  ia*p«gUnlr  i  what  Baat  ba  iba  l^pb  of  Ub  cOr 

ItuyooBtalB  jBa>0HBer*r_r.  C.  t •— 

ana  of  bb  tqailaUtat  ti 

luaidabjr  -UtaW!,    Bi 

H.  BoBimoM  (8ba*n*a>.  DB.TA  (BmI  Hi 

tow).    Tbalr  aatwan  to  Lawla  W.  E.%  qa 


Mcnc- 


Mbetb  >r  lbai^mdi«iafc,i 

iMt  to  bnr  lb*  iipuBiliw  of  Jsteai*,  aad  a*  qali*  *U* 
Ibal-tbaBodBlalorlfapanlar*  totbBBBrirtaBaofvbHk 
L.  W.  S.  H. ;  W(  an  oU%*d  H  bl> 
^_.. .^     WoiMiB 


dWbr  ma  tb*  "  ■yitiB*'  wbOb  b*  Ma  lai^  lb 
PrabaUr  Uw  rlfbth  aDd  to" 
J,  L  (Sa 


—TWO  YouM  Mn  (Ball*)  Cai 

1  tbay  will  gat  M  old  OH  tr  a  AiW 

lb  mbbO  ItM.— H.  M.  r.  (CbilUiIuMi 

Iba  FjihafoaaD  raorind. — iBLAnun  (Uaachaisl    ^ 

B  Wlim(MaipcIh)i  A  Hatnw  LtxleaB  li  paMldul 

PauiDDiter-raii  (    *>IM  to  Um.  —  A  Kbaub  :    ftaofl 

htlhar  tb*  (old-Uik  irf  CalUSnia  aad  ** 
Uh  IbmUisB  oT  Ib*  warid  ar  mat  r— Qiur: 
(Glaifow)  •boBld  (ludr  AHIhBMk  aad  AI«Mn. 


LmoBB,"  ID  oftai  adrertJaad  to  ba  bad  tor  Mviai 
Be*,  will    ba  a  tnfllcliBt  bay  to  praaOBSBUEB  — C 
HIMorr  of  Kaflaad-  aompliu,  4  rail.  Ib  ana,  u.  • 
HTcnnt  Ualorr  will   b*  (Itib  la  IbaF.  K.-^J.  E-ib 

K.lWaki -  _         .     ^ 


slo*t.  It  will  b>  K 

bnatlfBllr  IKulraud  will  api«  a  tW 
[kiUbllor  aad  Magaila*  of  Alt.- 
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LESSONS     IN     MUSI C— No.  VHI. 


By  JOHK  CUBWBK. 


1.  Thb  most  perfect  eonBonance  (or  sounding  together)  of 
any  two  noteti  is  that  of  two  which  are  octayes  to  one 
another,-ras  doh  and  i>oh\  soh  and  soh\  &c.  The  notes  agree 
so  "  perfectly"  as  to  be  constantly  regarded  as  the  same.  The 
consonance  which  stands  next  in  the  order  of  agreement  is 
that  of  the  first  of  the  scale  with  the  fiftht — ^dok  with  soh. 
Approaching  to  this  in  "  perfectness"  of  concord  are  the  first 
and  fourth, — ^doh  with  pah.  But  it  is  not  the  most  "  perfect" 
consonance  that  is  the  most  phaeimg.  For  the  production  of 
pleasure  and  beauty  in  music,  as  in  all  other  fine  arts,  there 
is  needed  a  certain  variety  in  iMu'ty,— -a  certain  difference  blend- 
ing with  agreement.  Hence  it  is  that  the  most  pleasing 
consonance  of  the  scale  is  that  of  the  first  and  the  third, — 
DOR  with  XB.  The  first,  third,  and  fifth, — doh,  m,  soh, — 
form,  when  sounded  together,  the  most  delightful  union  of 
sounds  that  is  known.  A  consonance  of  three  or  more  notes 
is  called  a  "  chord." 


2.  Try  each  of  the  abore  consonances  in  order,  either  by  tha 
help  of  a  friend  or  with  some  musical  instrument.  You  wUl 
thus  be  aided  in  forming  a  kind  of  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  notes.  You  will  be  enabled  to  individuslise  them,  and  to 
recognise  by  the  ear  their  mental  effect. 

3.  The  ancient  and  well-known  tune, "  Prospect,"  is  intro* 
duced  to  illustrate  still  further  the  qualities  of  doh,  xb,  and 
soh.  The  pupil  will  notice  that  it  has  hao/l  and  gentle  opening, 
which  exhibits  the  properties  of  xb,  relicTed  by  those  of  pah, 
and  enlivened  by  soh.  In  the  fifth  line  there  is  a  most  beauti- 
ful awakening  to  bolder  and  brighter  sounds,  in  which  son  and 
upper  DOH^  play  their  part,  and  then  the  music  returns  to  the 
softer  expression  again.  As  the  pupil  learns  to  appreciate  these 
points,  and  to  notice  them  for  himself,  his  taste  will  insensibly 
improTe,  and  with  his  taste  his  "  execution."  Study  in  every 
possible  way  the  various  points  of  beauty  and  expression  of 
which  your  music  is  capable. 


ExSBOISB  18. 


PROSPECT.     (An  Old  English  Melody.) 


Kbt  F.    M.  72. 


I 


m 


m 


j-j  J  J  J 


m  :m  :  m  I  f  :  — :f 

The   sun   had  risen.    The 
And  cheer-ful    sounds  And 

d  :  d  :  d   I  r  :  — :r 


^ 


^ 


8  :  f  :  m  I  r  :  m  :  f 


air       was 
bus   -    y 


sweet, 
feet, 


And 
Now 


m 


*  f*  * 


d   I   ti  :  d  :  r 


i  j  J  J  J 


^ 


i-j— J- 


g  ;  d  :  f  I  Ih:  — :  r 

bright    -  ly     shone     the 
passed  I'x  lone   mea   -  dows 

d  :  m  !  r  I  d  :  —  :  ti 


J  ii  J  .1  J 


i 


t^ 


D.C. 


d  :  -  s  I  -  :  - 

wtWf 

through. 

d  :  -  :   I  -  :  - 


y        J  ■' 


32 


m 


:8 


Ahd 

:m 


i 


r-'  r  'I    r 


8  ;  m  :  8  I  d* :  — :  8 

WAY  -  nra     lekb        a 
m  ;  d  :  m  I  m:  — :m 


r  I  r  ■!    r  - 


8  :  m  :  s   I    8:  — :8 

VLOW    -    SBT      BIA  Ow 

m  ;  d  :  m  I  m:  — : 


1 :  — :  8  I    f :  — :  m 

OAT         AVD       BFX     -     BAL 

f :  ^  :  m  I    r :  — :  d 


TOl.  S. 


i  i   i\ 


m :  — :  —  I   r  :  — :  -r 

BLOOM, 

d  :  — :—  I  ti:  — :  — 


-y« 


21 


m  :  14  :    ml    f  :  —  :    f 

The     hay  •  fields    rip       •       pled 

d    :   d   :    d   I    r  :  —  :    r 


I  I  I  J    y^ 


[TVm 


THE  rorULAH  EDUriATOB. 


PROSPECT    (rontinued). 


Along  ihit  pltu  .  .  .. 
AmJ  rank  on  rank  t^6  tkininf  ffrtu 

Aiviind  fA«n  pdcJ.Iji  f--a, 
I  looked  and  far  mduiiilc  at  no^n 

3Tl«/dflmJto«Mrj  irm  tprtnil: 

BintaUt  Iht  iiftlu  iDirt  Jfad. 
•.  A  rabU  Ml  of  trntti  to  m«, 

la  ihl),  th<  mawer'i  lil«— 
I,  loon,  1  biDkra  K^m  ih*Il  br, 

LIki  liiT  thit  ttrewt  the  Til*. 
At  ttilj  diwD,  or  eloiiog  licbt. 

The  lejthe  of  death  ma;  rail : 
Then  Itt  ma  leun  ihe  leuon  right. 


lord  I  wAa  Aoif  UtJ  md  died  for  m 


Nora. — The  Bnt  loog  U  from  Uu  "  Hrmni  Tor  Infant  Hinda, 
\if  Jan*  TaylM  udHn.  OUbert  (Jiokaon  and  WaKord),— a  worl 
lik*  til  bj  thi  nmi  aotlion,  of  prinleii  lalut  In  aid  of  rdi 
in  Mhool  01  UaSj.  But,  lot  A*  (ake  of  Ihoie  oho  nan 
thi!  tuna  to  n  aaoad  Imno,  va  add  tha  eiqaiilla  wordi  cm 
tar  thia  tona  bj  tbi  Uta  Thornaa  Ramon  Taflor.  of  Ui 
Yarkahira— hllbarto  treaaniad,  Ilka  hla  other  pocmi,  bj  i 
•Mt,  iut,  hasaafirth,  «t  tnut  mora  widtir  to  ba  knowa. 


,:'.".3 


in  of  Hj  loul, 
Ana  ail  It*  aln  aabdar ; 
lt>  priitr  ibiir,  iu  luiti  cmtTDD!, 
And  fathion  all  tblngt  nc*. 

OK  haTa  I  nwtd  that  I  <ronU  |iTi 
To  thaa  mj  mortal  daja ; 

,0  thina  honanr  I  waold  tin, 


_, Jltei  foraot; 

And  though  mj  drlag  Sariou  *pokt, 
Hj  heait  ragaided  not. 

Tat  tare,  oh,  turn  me,  gnaioni  Ood  I 

And  leaTe  me  not  to  3ia  : 
From  the  rile  palhi  which  I  hlTe  trod, 

1  iraald  for  exei  tj. 
And  here  acain  I  giT*  to  thee, 

ThU  guili/  aonl  of  mine ; 
In  time,  andlhroagh  eleniltr, 

Ob,  nuke  and  keep  ma  thine ! 

ne  muit  be  thorouhl;  iDl&.«d  "  bj  heart."  llki  Ihi  tnt. 
ipil  mutt  point  to  ihe  sotei  on  the  modalttsr  M  he  A-J  ■ 
luc  pnpili  mu<l  eip^ct  no  aiplanatlaa,  at  thU  iu;(iil>-' 
the  ihaip*  or  flata,  oi  olefi,  Introdaeed  at  lb*  ^iii't'- 
i  natatian  ttaS.  A  proprr  (iplasatlan  n«',  "nu'j" 
id  out  of  place.     Thej  an  Introdaced  th»  ei 


Thia  I  tha  aqaait  n 


k  ahoin  him  Iha  place  of  ll 


LESSONS    IN   FRENCH.— No.  XX. 

Bj  FrofatMT  Locu  FiaouiLLi,  LL.D. 

Bbctioh  XLII. 

m  ot  TH  atrziLiutin  (t  4C). 

1.  Tm  KtlTa  Ttrb  [)  41  (3)  (3)1  that  fa,  tha  Ycrb  which  lu 
or  ma*  )■>▼•  *  dbwel  r*glm«ii  or  object,  alwaTi  takes  nvuii,  1 
iU.u<ili«rj[(46(l}]:- 

Non  a««M  folt  k  kotn  buqnlar.      Wt  Ikn  Mr«t«  to  nr  btn^rr. 

2.  AJmoat  kit  nautar  rertn,  i.  e.  vcrbi  which  cannot  li  ivc 
direct  object,   Ule  tha   auiUiaif  atjir,  when   they  f\|)tci 

IToa  at«u  eM(«,  mardrf,  parU.        ITe  luat  nm.  uuLL-al,  tfJ^m. 

3.  The  compound  tenaea  of  a  few  neuter  verba,  Gxpi<.<ilii 
action,  are,  howeTer,  conJUKttcd  with  fire— allri,  to  go;  on  ivc 
faarriM;  choir,  tomber,  fa /nit;  ddrtfcier,  mourir,  to  Jit;  niiir. 
late  torn;  tenir,  (d  ohm;  parvenir,  laiMetid;  dtvcnir,  l>  ft 
aeaM ;  rerenir,  (a  rttm  1— 

A  qnella  hen  lUt  tom  tm*  J        Jl  what  Itmr  i-fil  iro"  f  w  1 
3»  iBla"  at  an  Franoa^  /  ihm  lorn  in  t'rmice. 

i.  A  few  Bovtar  rarba  [j  46  (3))  take  aroir,  when  th;y  c] 
pr<M  actioB,  Mtd  ftxe,  when  they  eipieu  aitualion  ;~ 

TotW  Ura  8-t.U  aorti  aajonrd'hal  t      Bai  your  inOtr  gone  out  IliU 

TiM  Irbe  aM  U  aorti  r  ItfoarbiicAtr'/oiuoiilf 


an  the  p*r»n  tpaken  of  i$  li'inr,  tha  FrnnrL  rf«  I 
wtsflht  auiiJiarr  with  Itii'  i>.,i  r>i' "'ij'  «'  nm 
iii*«la<<an  Anfltl-rr*.  Tiai  (njo  fuj  u-oi  '«.iii 
re  or  M  en  Kriiies.     M^  iiuktr  (nj  «■„<  ^J,^ 


S,  Tlie  patt  indefinite  of  tha  Terb  (tr«,  [I  ir.]  {^■ 
a  uaed  inatead  of  the  preterite  indefinite  tn  alli^r  [I' 
when  apeaklng  of  a  place  where  dim  Am  been:— 

t.«m^1nHnarl<.'krarlt.  TIkfilt|driaiikif<Te 

J'al  Hi  k  r^gllia  0*  natla.  /  mM  te  tlnarh  Ok  k' 

fl.  Wlien,  however,  wc  ate  ttlll  la  a  giten  pi""  ■ 

rond  towardi  it,  tho  azpreaaion.  Jo  tuit  *ll<f,  tc-  i' '' 

Le  m^edOHt  allj  k  Londrea.     TT>i  |i>(ii<rigi  ii  ■■'''• '-'  - 

Voire  •our  art  alii*  hl'cgUe*.      l'«r  (u((r  ii^v  r  -^ 


RuruB  . 
ATM  TOM  M  ae  bal  hMr  an  iiilr 
Kuaa  n'r  tnna  pu  t\i. 
Oh  ectte  denolHlle  a.t.«na  itr  1 


etc  la  nlr  Uer. 

!t  allii*  le  rolr  hier. 


£Uf|u;o*>niW='^' 


/*aee  art  »*»«•"* 
IVlmltOitsof^'    „ 


Didjfom-liBi"'''   " 

Shtamdlammi^ 
ft  lacM.  _^i 
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ExEscxsE  83. 

BUoateiie,  f.  jeweUery;  Mason,  m.  piaaon ;  Orf^rre,  m.  goihndth ; 

Chapeller,  m.  hatter;  Maf^aain,  m.  warthouM;  Fart-ir,  2  ir.  to  set  out ; 

Ete.  C/rom  Stre,  4  ir.)  Malade,  skk;  Retourn-er,  1.  (o  re- 
been.  Harchandiiie,  t  mer-  turn; 

Eiipagne,  f.  Sptdn;  chandite;  Sort-ir.  ^ir.  to  go  out; 

llorloger,  m.  toaieh-  V4,fromJ!fRtin,  i  ir.  ym%  firm  yenir,  a 

mater;  tohebom;  ir,  come, 

1.  A  quelle  heure  Totre  scsur  est  elle  rcnue  ?    2.  EUe  est 

▼enue  i  huit  heures  moins  un  quart.    3.  Ces  demoiselles  sont 

elles  nees  2l  Kouen  ouk  Caen?    4.  Elles  ne  sont  ni^cs  ni  k 

Rouen  ni  2l  Caen  elles  sont  n^es  k  Strasbourg.    6.  L'horloger 

est  il  chez  lui }    6.  Non,  Monsieur,  il  est  bM4  k  son  magasm. 

7.  A-t-il  ^t^  h  Paris  cette  ann^e  ?    8.  Oui,  Madame,  il  y  a  4t4. 

9.  Y  a-t-il  achet^  des  marchandises  ?    10.  II  y  a  achet^  de  la 

bijouterie.    11,  Ayez  vous  4i6  trouver  mon  pibre?    12.  J'ai 

cie  le  trouvar,    13.  Votre  cbapelicr  a-t-U  sorti  aujourd'hui  ? 

M.  II  n' a  pas  sorti,  il  eat  malade.    15.  Le  ma^on  est  il  U  la 

maison?    16.  Non,  Madame,  il  est  sorti.     17.  Quand  est  il 

sorti?    18.  II  est  sorti  Uya  une  heure.     10.  Votre  chapelier 

est  il  arriv<$  aujourd'hui  ou  hier?     20.  II  est  arriv^  hier  k 

quatre  heures  du  matin.    21.  NoUe  tailleur  a-t-il  CUt  voir  son 

pbre  aujourd'hui  ?    22.  II  est  parti  pouc  Lyon.    23.  L'orf^vre 

de  mon  cousin  n'est  il  pas  parti  pour  T^spagnc  ?    24.  Non, 

MonsieuTa  il  est  retouxn^  en  Allemagne.    25.  Ma  sceur  a  4t6  i. 

I'eglise  ce  matin,  et  elle  est  allee  It  Tdcole,  il  y  a  une  demi- 

benre. 

ExssoMB  84. 

1.  Is  the  pbysieian  at  home  ?  2.  No,  Sir,  he  is  not  at  home ; 
he  ia  out.  8.  Maye  you  been  out  this  morning  }  4.  No,  Sir, 
I  'haye  not  been  out ;  I  am  sick.  6,  Is  yoor  suter's  little  girl 
out?  6.  Yes,  Sir,  she  is  out,  she  is  at  my  brother's.  7.  At 
yrhat  hour  did  the  hatter  arriye  ?  8.  He  arriyed  last  eyening 
at  nine.    9.  Did  the  jeweller  go  to  Paris  or  Lyons  this  year  ? 

10.  He  went  to  Paris  six  months  ago,  but  he  is  bhck  (der^our), 

11.  Bid  yon  go  to  my  brother  or  to  my  sister  ?    12.  I  haye  not 
had  time  to  go  to  them.  13.  Where  was  that  gentlemen  bom  ? 

14.  He  was  bom  in  England,  in  Exeter,  or  in  Portsmouth. 

15.  AVas  not  your  sister  born  in  Paris  ?  16.  No,  Sir,  she  was 
born  in  Madrid,  in  Spain.  17.  Did  you  tell  me  that  your 
brother  lias  bought  a  good  house  ?  18.  He  has  bought  a  yery 
good  house  in  London.  19.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  the 
watchmaker  arriyed  ?  20.  He  arriyed  this  morning  at  a  quarter 
before  ftTe.  21.  Has  he  brought  much  jewellery  ?  22.  lie  has 
not  brought  much  jewellery,  but  he  has  brought  many  watches 
(montr0,  f.).  23.  Has  he  been  in  France  or  in  Germany  ?  24. 
He  has  been  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  in  Switserland 
{Suiase).  25.  Is  your  sister  in  (d  to  maison),  Sir?  26.  No, 
Sir,  she  is  out;  she  is  gone  to  church.  27.  Did  she  go  to 
Bchool  Testerday?  28.  She  went  to  school  and  to  church. 
29.  Is  ane  there  now  ?  30.  No,  Sir,  she  is  back.  31.  Is  the 
hatter  arriyed?  32.  Yes,  Sir,  he  is  arriyed.  38.  When  did 
he  axTiye?  34.  He  airiyed  yesterday  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning, 

Sbotion  XLUI. 

1.  Combien  de  temps  corresponds  ^rith  the  English  ezpres- 
aiont  h€n»  long, 

Comblcn  de  temps  aynyous  de*    Bow  long  did  you  Hve  in  Ihdyf 
meiuntfealtaUe? 

2.  Combien  de  fois  answers  to  the  English,  hw>  oftm,  how 
many  timet, 

Combien  do  fois  y  ayes  yoQs^te?      Bow  many  tima  have  you  been 

tkerer 

3.  Jusqu'oh  is  used  for  how  far,  what  dUtanee,  &c. 

Jnsqo'o^  ayes  yens  4i6  ?  Bowjhr  have  you  heenf 

4.  Jusqu'k  quelle  heure  {tm  what  hour),  means  also,  how  late. 
JnJqn'k  quelle  henre  ayez  yoos         Bow  kUe  did  you  waU  t 

attendo? 

6.  D'oh  means  whence ;  par  oh,  which  way,  in  what  direction. 

I>'o«h  yenea  yov«  mon  ami  ?       Whence  do  youcome,  myfiiendf 
X*ar  oa  yotre  ami  est  II  all^  ?     WkiiA  way  is  your  fiiend  gone  t 

O.  Mener  [4  49],  porter,  to  take,  io  carry;  amener,  apporter, 
fo  brtng,U  take  with  one;  emmener,  emporter,  to  take,  to  carry 
»f^«y.     Wo  use  mener,  amensr,  emmener,  for  to  take,  to  Mng, 


to  take  away,  in  the  sense  oi  eondueting,  leading,  guiding,  on  foot 
orinavehide.  Porter,  apporter,  emporter,  mean  to  carry,  to 
b  ar,  to  carry  away,  &c. 

Menez  TOtre  aoeor  k  Tdcole.  Take  your  aitler  to  echoolf 

toTlez  ce  lirre  k  yotre  Boeur.  TUe  thi»  book  to  your  ekier, 

RbSUXB  of  EXAMPLBfl. 


Josqa'oii  votre  ttkxo  est  il  all^  ? 
11  est  all^  jtuqa'k  Paris. 
Combien  de  temps  ya-t-tl  y  rcster  ? 
11  va  y  rester  jasqu'aa  printemps. 
Coflibien  de  temps  avez  yous  de- 

meur^  k  Londres  ? 
Nona  y  ayons  demeurc  rix  ana. 
Jasqa'od  ayes  voua  4\.4  ? 
Kens  sTons  ^t^  Jusqa'aiix  Champs 

Elys^es. 
JoKqu'k  quelle  heure  ayez  yoos 

^rit? 
J'ai  £crit  jusqu'k  mlnuit. 
D'oa  vicnaent  cea  Allemandca  ? 
Elles  vienaent  d'Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Far  ou  sont  dies  venuca  ? 
Ellea  »out  venues  par  Braxelles. 
Menez  vous  cette  petite  flUe  k 

I'^le? 
Je  nel'y  mene  pas.Je  I'y  porta,  elle 

est  trop  petite  poor  marcher. 
Amenea  vous  vos  enfants  ? 
Fortes  voos  une  lettre  k  la  paste  ? 
«remm%ne  mon  ehevsl,  J'emporte 

mamontre. 


Bowfitr  t»  ifDiir  bm/Uiergone  f 
Be  it  gone  asjiur  ae  Parte. 
Bow  Umgie  he  going  to etay  there? 
Be  ie  going  to  stay  there  urdU  tpHng 
Bow  long  did  you  Uve  in  Londonf 

We  Heed  there  six  yeare. 

Bow  far  did  yougof 

We  went  ae/ar  ae  the  Champe  Sly' 

sees, 
Bowlaledidyouwrilet 

/  wrote  untU  nudnighL 

Whence  come  those  German  Indies  f 

They  come /torn  Aixla  ChapeUe. 

JHiich  way  did  tlvcy  come  f 

They  came  by  Brussels. 

Do  you  takt  (lead)  that  little  girl  to 

tehoolf 
I  do  not  lead  Jicr  there,  I  carry  her 

there;  she  is  too  small  to  widk. 
Do  you  bring  your  children  t 
Do  you  take  a  Utter  to  thepost-qfioef 
J  bring  away  my  horse,  J  Mng  away 

snu  watch. 


Bruit,  m.  noise; 
Drap,  m.  doth; 
El^ve,  m  pupU ; 
Fib,  m.  son; 
Fin,e,>lne; 
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Id,  here ;  Pied,  VLjbot; 

Loin,  far ;  Quitt-er,  I .  to  leave ; 

Magnlflqne,  magn^/lcent ;  Soieries,  f.  p.  silk  goods; 
Midi,  noon ;  Yoiture,  f.  carriage ; 

Nonvelle,  f.  news;  Voyageur,  m.  froMlfar. 

1.  Le  jeune  homme  est  il  alM  loin  ?  2.  II  n'est  pas  alltf  bien 
loin,  il  n'est  alld  que  jusqu'k  Paris.  3.  Vos  enfants  font  trop 
de  bruit,  pourquoi  ne  les  emmenez  yous  pas  ?  4.  lis  sont  ma- 
lades,  ils  ne  peuyent  marcher.  5.  Comment  les  aves  yous 
amends  ici?  6.  JTe  les  ai  amends  en  yoiture.  7.  A  quelle 
heure  amenez  yous  fe  mddecin  ?  8.  Je  I'am^ne  tous  les  jours 
k  midi.  9.  Combien  de  fois  par  jour  menez  yous  yos  Aleves  k 
I'eglise  1  10.  Je  les  m6ne  h  I'dglise  deux  fois  pas  jour.  11, 
Combien  de  fois  y  ayez  yous  dtdr  12.  J'y  ai  dtd  plusieurs  foia» 
13.  Par  oh  ces  voyageurs  sont  ils  yenus  r  14.  lis  sont  yenus 
par  Amiens  et  par  Itoucn.  15.  D'ou  apportez  vous  cette  nou* 
velle?  16.  Je  I'apporte  de  Cologne.  17.  B'oh  avez  yous 
amend  ces  superbes  cheyaux }  18.  Je  les  ai  amends  d'Angle- 
terre.  19.  Si  yous  quittez  la  France,  ayez  voua  I'intention 
d'emmener  votre  fils  ?  20.  J'ai  I'intention  de  Tcmmencr.  21. 
Qu'avez  yous  apportd  de  France  ?  22.  Nous  ayons  apportd  de 
magnifiques  soieries,  des  draps  fins  et  des  chapeaux  de  Lyon. 
23.  Ayea  yous  amend  votre  nlle  k  pied  ou  k  cheval  ?  24.  Je 
I'ai  amende  en  voiture.  25.  Yos  freres  nous  ont  apporte  des 
liyres. 

EZBRCISB  86. 

1.  How  long  did* your  son  live  in  London^  2.  He  lived 
there  ten  years.  3.  How  far  is  the  physician  gone  }  4.  The 
physician  is  gone  as  far  as  Cologne.  5.  Has  he  taken  his  son 
with  him?  6.  He  has  not  taken  him.  7.  How  have  you 
brought  your  two  little  girls  ?  8.  I  brought  one  in  a  carriage, 
and  I  carried  the  other.  9.  Is  she  too  little  to  walk  ?  10.  Sne 
is  not  too  small  to  walk,  but  sbc  is  sick.  11.  Have  yon  brought 
your  horse?  12.  We  have  brought  two  horses.  13,  Have 
you  brought  the  books  which  yon  have  promised  me  (jpromie\  ? 
14. 1  have  forgotten  to  bring  them.  15.  Has  that  lady  brought 
her  eldest  (jmm)  son?  16.  She  has  brongbt  all  her  children. 
17.  How  did  they  come?  18.  They  came  in  a  carriage.  19. 
Which  way  did  your  brother  come  from  Germany  ?  20.  He 
came  by  Aiz-la- ChapeUe  and  Brussels.  21.  Do  you  intend  to 
take  your  son  to  school  this  afternoon?  22.  I  do  not  intend  to 
take  him  there,  it  is  too  cold.  23.  Is  that  child  too  sick  to 
walk  ?  24.  He  is  too  sick  to  walk,  and  I  intend  to  carry  him. 
25.  Why  do  you  not  take  him  in  a  carriage  ?  26,  My  nrothei 
has  taken  my  horse  away.    27.  Have  you  brought  the  phyri« 
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dan  ?  28.  J  baye  not  brought  him,  no  one  U  sick  at  our  hoose. 
29.  Will  you  take  this  book  to  church  ?  30.  I  hare  another, 
I  do  not  want  it.  31.  Hare  you  taken  my  letter  to  the  post- 
office  ?  32.  I  haye  forgotten  it.  '^•3.  How  late  did  you  write  ? 
34.  I  wrote  until  midnight  (mmif^.  35.  Whence  do  your 
■tsten  come  i    36,  They  come  from  yaris. 


LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.— Vn. 

DlfiCOYBBIES  OF  THB  EIQHTEBNTH  CENTURY. 

Thb  greatest  modem  nayi^tor,  whose  fame  is  European,  is 
acknowledged  to  be  Captam  James  Cook.  £Qs  first  yoyage 
had  for  its  grand  object  tne  obsenration  of  the  transit  of  Venus, 
that  is,  the  passage  of  this  planet  in  its  orbit  oyer  the  disk  of 
the  sun,  a  phenomenon,  alike  important  in  astronomy, 
nayigation,  and  geography*.  The  ship  Endeayour  was  put 
under  the  command  of  this  young  lieutenant,  who  had  pre- 
yioushr  giyen  more  tken  one  proof  of  his  skill  and  courage. 
The  Endeayour  left  England  on  the  26th  of  August,  1768, 
touched  at  Bio  Janeiro,  and  proceeded  to  the  straits  of 
Lemaire,  in  order  to  double  Cape  Hoiu.  Terra  del  Fuei^o  did 
not  present  to  him  such  a  dreadful  aspect  as  it  did  to  Wallis ; 
the  naturalists  of  the  expedition  collected  there  sc^ne  plants 
and  animals.  One  of  their  excursions,  loweyer,  nearly  proyed 
fatal  to  them.  Haying  ascended  a  mountain  whose  yegetable 
products  they  wished  to  examine^  they  w^re  oyertaken  by  the 
shades  of  eyening  and  the  coldness  of  a  seyere  frost.  Dr. 
Solander  was  on  the  point  of  perishing  under  its  influence, 
when  the  wise  importunity,  or  rather  pmnacity^  of  his  com- 
panions sayed  his  life,  by  hindering  him  from  giying  way  to 
aUep,  the  forerunner  of  death.  After  haying  spent  seyeral 
houK  in  great  distress,  and  haying  seen  two  of  their  seryants 
sink  unds?  its  power,  the  imprudent  explorers  with  much 
difiiculty  reachea  the  coast.  Alter  this  delay  in  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  Cook  stood  out  for  Tahiti,  where  the  astronomical 
obaeryations  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  expedition,  were  to 
be  made. 

The  natiyes  of  Tahiti  welcomed  this  expedition  in  the  same 
manner  as  Uiey  had  done  that  under  BougainyiUe,  in  a  hospi- 
table and  agreeable  manner.  During  their  three  months  resL. 
dence  in  this  island.  Cook  aniJ  his  learned  companions  made 
an  ample  collection  of  specimens  of  its  na|ural  history,  and  of 
obaeryations  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  natiyes.  They 
then  yisited  seyeral  other  islands  of  the  Tahitian  group,  and 
gaye  to  the  whole  Archipelago,  the  name  of  the  Society 
Islands.  They  explored  New  Zealand,  and  found  the  natiyes 
the  yery  opposite  of  the  Tahitians  in  their  disposition,  both 
hostile  and  crudL  They  discoyered  that  this  island  consisted 
of  two  separate  parts  intersected  by  a  strait,  which  now  bear 
the  name  of  Cook ;  but  they  durst  not  examine  the  interior  4f 
the  country;  as  it  would  haye  been  too  dangerous  to  haye 
yentured  into  the  midst  of  a  race  of  cannibals,  whose  sayase 
habits  were  yery  soon  obseryed  by  the  expedition.  Cook  left  the 
shores  of  New  Zealand  on  the  31st  of  March,  1770,  and  in 
twenty  days  afterwards  beheld  those  of  New  Holland,  where 
he  discgyered  the  bay,  which  forms  now  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant colonial  settlements,  called  Botany  Bay.  Proceeding 
northward,  he  was  nearly  shipwrecked  in  latitude  16^  S.  by 
the  yessel  striking  on  a  coral  rock.  The  Endeayour  was  proyi- 
dentially  sayed,  and  viabled  to  reach  a  small  harbour  where 
she  waa  repaired,  and  put  into  a  condition  to  resume  her  home- 
ward yoyagei  which  she  completed  without  meeting  any  further 
disaster. 

The  second  yoyage  of  Captain  Cook  undertaken  in  July,  1772, 
had  for  its  object,  the  discoyery  of  that  great  ttnUhern  land 
which  had  been  lor  ages  supposed,  by  nayigators  and  geo- 

S'aphers,  to  exist  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Great  Pacific 
cean,  and  which  Abel  Tasman  fancied  he  had  seen  when  he 
landed  on  New  Zealand.  Two  yessels  called  the  Resolution 
and  the  Adyenture,  were  put  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Cook.  The  expedition  proceeded  directly  southward ;  but  in 
latitude  67**  13^  S.  it  met  with  rocks  which  appeared  to  be  im- 
paasakfle.  No  attempt  was  made  to  get  beyond  this  obstacle, 
and  the  expedition  returned  northward  to  the  nearest  cape, 
vnder  the  conyiction  that  if  an^  southern  continent  existed,  it 
could  only  be  at  a  yery  great  distance,  and  quite  in  the  yicinity 
of  tht  South  Pole,  The  two  yessels  which  were  separated  from 


each  other  among  the  ice,  proceeded  to  New  Zealand,  where 
they  again  met.  After  useless  explorations  to  the  east  of  this 
island,  and  as  far  as  the  46th  parallel  of  latitude,  Captain  Cook 
made  for  the  Society  Islands,  where  he  remainea  until  the 
health  of  the  expedition  was  recruited. 

A  second  attempt  to  discoyer  the  southern  continent  soon 
brought  the  expedition  to  latitude  71^  S.,  but  here  again  the 
passage  to  the  south  was  blocked  up  by  ice,  and  it  was  obliged 
to  return  northwards.    In  a  new  exploration  of  the  seas  of 
Oceanica,  Captain  Cook  rediscoyered  Esster  Islsnd,  which 
Commodore  Byron,  Csrteret,  end  Bougainyille  had  sewrched 
for  in  yain ;  he  also  discoyered  some  new  islands  belonging  to 
the  Marquessn  Archipdago,  returned  to  Tahiti,  and  reyinted 
Tongataboo  and  the  Friendly  Islands,  where  he  discoyered 
Sayage  Island,  and  Batoa  or  Turtle  Island,  belonging  to  the 
group  of  the  Feejee  Islands ;  he  then  re-established  seyeral 
points  of  New  Guinea,  and  dlMSoyered  Tanna,  Erromango,  and 
seyeral  other  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia, 
Norfolk  Island,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.    The  point  of  de- 
parture for  a  third  exploration  of  the  Antarctic  or  Southern 
Seas  was  New  Zealand.    Captain  Cook  endeayoured  to  reach 
the  South  Pole  in  a  more  easterly  direction  than  formerly. 
Haying  arriyed  at  latitude  66^  48'  8.,  he  sailed  towards  Cape 
Horn,  and  continued  his  route  towards  the  east.    In  this  route 
he  discoyered  the  Island  of  South  Georgia,  to  the  east  of  Terra 
del  Fu^o ;  and  south-east  of  the  former  a  group  of  ishmds 
which  he  called  Sandwich  Land.    Here  he  terminated  his 
yoyage  toward  the  southern  circumpolar  regions.    He  had  dr- 
cumnayigated  the  globe  in  high  southern  latitudes,  and  had 
demonstrated  that  no  southern  continent  existed  in  the  im* 
mense  zone  which  he  had  explored.    The  hypothesis  of  its 
existence  wss  thrown  many  degrees  nearer  the  South  Pole ; 
and  the  illusion  of  this  problematic  continent,  so  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature,  was  dissipated  for  ey er  { 

In  this  remarkable  expedition  Captain  Cook  wss  absent 
from  England  more  than  three  years ;  and  he  arriyed  at  Ports* 
mouth  on  the  13th  of  July,  1775.  In  the  intenral,  some  other 
yoyages  were  made  in  tiie  South  Seas ;  and  the  islands  of  Marion, 
tnd  Croset,  as  well  as  that  called  Kerguelen's  Lend,  were  dia« 
coyered  by  the  nayigators  whose  name  uiey  bear.  Agnn  the  in- 
defatigable Cook  resumed  his  yoyages  of  discoyery.  This  time 
he  intended  to  search  for  the  north-west  passage  to  India,  by 
passine  through  Behring's  straits.  He  left  England  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1776,  with  the  ships  Resolution  and  Discoverj^ 
under  his  command.  He  first  yisited  the  islands  aboye  men- 
tioned, and  then  touched  at  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New 
Zealand.  Soon  after,  he  discoyered  the  central  Polynesian  group 
Toubouai,  the  Archipelago  of  Haryey's  Islands  or  Monaian 
group,  and  the  islands  Watehoo  and  Otakootai,  in  the  sameseas. 
Sailing  to  the  north  of  Tahiti,  he  arriyed  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  where  he  was  taken  for  a  superior  being,  and  as  gfush, 
receiyed  by  the  natiyes.  On  the  first  of  January,  1778,  he 
made  the  discoyery  of  this  important  group.  Captain  Cook 
then  prepared  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  principal  object 
of  the  expedition.  He  sailea  along  the  north-western  coast  of 
the  new  world,  until  he  reached  a  point  of  land  which  he  called 
Icy  Cape,  in  latitude  70<>  27'.  Here  a  solid  mass  of  ice,  ten 
feet  thick,  extending  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,  nresented 
to  him  an  insuperable  barrier.  He  returned  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  where,  alas  1  his  fate  awaited  him.  On  the  islsndi 
in  this  archipelago,  called  0-why-hee,  he  fell  by  the  hands  of 
a  sayage ;  and  thus,  unfortunately,  ended  the  life  of  the  greatest 
nayigator  of  modem  times.  Captain  Clarke,  who  was  second 
in  command,  took  charge  of  the  expedition,  and  sailed  to  the 
north-east  in  search  of  the  passage  to  the  Atiantic ;  but  the 
same  obstacles  compelled  him  to  return  and  abandon  the 
enterprise. 

To  attempt  to  describe  all  the  benefits  which  the  diseoyeries 
of  Captain  Cook  has  conferred  on  the  sciences  of  geography 
and  hydrography,  is  more  than  can  be  done  in  this  histonoal 
sketch  of  tiiese  memorable  expeditions.  The  accuracy  with 
which  this  illustrious  nayigator  determined  the  geographical 
positions  of  the  places  whicm  he  discovered  or  yisited,  rectified 
numerous  errors  in  the  maps  and  charts  of  the  century  in  whicAi 
he  fiourished,  and  accelerated  the  progress  of  the  sdwiee  to 
which  these  remarks  form  our  introauction,  in  a  degree  hitherto 
unknown.  Mathematical  geography  has,  since  his  ttme» 
her  place  among  tiie  exact  sciences. 
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In  eondading  this  leaaon,  we  may  remark,  that  Cook  lifted 
the  Teil  of  ^^i^^fcTiw  which  himg  over  the  extremities  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  junction  of  the  continents  of  Asia  and 
America.    His  last  Toyage,  by  disclosing  the  vast  breadth  of 
America  at  the  latitude  of  Behring's  Straits,  made  the  hopes  of 
disooyering  the  north-western  passage  darker  than  eyer.   That 
continent  had,  prenous  to  the  time  of  the  EngUsh  navigator, 
been  considered  aa  terminating  to  the  north  in  a  p6int  or  cape, 
after  passing  which,  the  navigator  would  find  himself  at  once 
in  the  south  seas,  and  in  full  sail  to  China  or  Japan.    But  the 
discoyery  of  Cook  showed  that  there  was  found  interrening  a 
apace  of  iimd  of  nearly  three  thousand  miles  in  breadth,  a  yery 
large  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.    Hence,  geo- 
graphers yiewing  the  coast  running  northward  from  Behring's 
Straits,  and  Hudson's  and  Baffin's  Bays,  all  enclosed  by  land, 
receiyed  the  impression,  and  constructed  their  maps  accord- 
ingly, that  an  unbroken  mass  of  land  reached  onwards  to  the 
Pole,  and  that  aU  these  boundaries  were  for  eyer  barred  against 
the  enterprising  nayigator. 

LESSONS  IN  LATIN— No.  XIX. 
By  John  B.  Biasd,  DJ>, 
REOULAK  VERBS. 
Thb  First  Conjvqatiom. 
FASSIVB  yoiCB. 
EzAMPLB.— Amor  1,1  am  Jootd. 
Chitf  Partt ;  amor,  amatua  turn,  amail. 
CkanuteHiUo  UUer,  ▲  long. 
Pa&ts  with  thb  oobbbbpohdikq  English. 
Inn.  Pbxs.      Sub.  Fbbs.  Iiid.  Imp.       Sub.  Ikp. 

LaUn,       amor  am«r  am&bar  amirer 

SngUsh.    lamloved     ImayhtlootA     Iwatlaved      I nUghi beloved 

I.  FUT. 

LaUn,       am&bor 
Br^fML    lehaUbeUwd 
n.  Fur  IHD.  Fbbf.  Sub.  Febf. 

XoMa.    amatosero  amatosmm  amatos  aim 

SngUaLltkaUhaoeUaiJocti    I  have  been  loved    I  may  have  been  loved 

iHOk  Flup.                Sub.  Plut.  Inf.  Fbzs. 

JUUin*       amatni  cram              amatni  OMem  amari 

gngliah.    I  had  been  loved          J  might  have  been  loved  to  be  loved 

IBT.  Fbbf. 

ZaUn      amatomeiM 
BnglUh    to  have  been  loved 

IBF.  FuT.  Imp.         Pjjt.Fabt.  FuT.FABT.indoi 

£aike»    amafmn  iri  amars  amatns         amandns 

litgUeh,  tobeaibouttobeloved   be  than  loved  loved  oughttobehved 

Aftesr  what  has  been  said;  the  corresponding  English  and 
Latin  signs  will  easily  be  deduced  by  the  student ;  thus — of 
the  present,  the  Latin  si^  is  or,  the  English,  be  loved;  in  the 
Bub.  imp.  the  Latin  sign  is  rer,  ihe  English,  might  be. 

Compare  together  the  forms  in  the  actiye  yoice,  and  the 
forms  m  the  passiVe  yolce,  and  carefully  notice  how  they 
difTeFf  and  how  the  one  may  be  changed  mto  the  other,  that 
is,  the  actiye  into  the  passiye,  and  the  passiye  into  the  actiye. 

Remark  that  the  English  I  am  loved,  he  ie  loved,  &c.,  denotes 
m  present  act,  equiyalent  to  this,  they  or  you  love  me,  they  are 
loping  me,  loying  me  now ;  such  is  the  force  of  amor  with  its 
seyeral  persons.  It  is  thus  contrasted  with  amatus  sum, 
which  if  translated  literally,  would  seem  to  mean  I  am  loved, 
but  which  is  a  past  tense  and  signifies  I  have  hem  loved,  Mark 
carefully  that  amatus  sum  (es,  est,  ftc.)  is  a  past  tense ;  learn- 
BTB  are  apt  to  construe  it  as  a  present  tense.  The  Latin  yerb 
haSf  in  strict  speech,  no  perfect  tense  of  Uie  passiye  yoice, 
though  it  can  express  a  perfect  passiye  act.  That  expression 
It  effects  by  a  periphrasis  (a  (Heek  word  equiyalent  to  the 
Latin  circumlocution,  or  mmd  about  way  ofepeaiing),  thus  it 
uses  the  passiye  participle  and  parts  of  the  yerb  esse  to  be;  for 
ABtance,  amatus  sum,  I  have  been  loved;  amatus  sim,  I  may 
imve  boon  loved;  amatus  eram,  I  had  been  loved,  &o.  The  par- 
iciple  amatus,  of  course  undergoes  theyariation  of  declension, 
K>  as  to  asree  with  the  pronoun  or  noun  connected  with  it ; 
ihuB,  if  the  noun  is  plural  and  feminine,  amatus  becomes 
imatae;  if  neuter  and  singular,  amatum;  and  so  on. 


The  inf.  perf.  is  formed  by  the  aid  of  the  passiye  infinitiyt>of 
eo,  I  go,  as  amatum  tW,  to  go  to  be  lovod,  that  is,  to  be  about  to  b§ 
loved. 

Moons,  Tbnsbs,  &c.  of  a  Rbgulab  Vbbb   of  thb  Fibst 

CoKJUOATioir,  Passivb  Yoicb. 
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Indtoatloe.         aiOjanctive. 

amor  am«r 

umdrie  am^rif 

amrfftir  tmnAnr 

mm^mur 

taa£mini 

umfntur 

KButnr 

tmdrerie 

maaretur 

wauwemur 


I  Camdmur 

i  -^  esodmini 

§  (amdntar 

.  fKodbar 
fa  I  jr<  asodboHe 
M  I  ^  (uadbatur 


In^eraUoe,    Ii^finUSve,    FarUolfk. 
itor 
tjodre  or  amo-     amoK 
tandior 

{dminoT 
am<£piiM  or  am- 
anu&ift>r 


e* 
§ 


{enuAdmur 
Mjoabdmini 
exaabdntur 

.  ramd&or 
i<njodbirie 
^  {^amdUtur 

J'  TamifMmcr 
<  Modbtmini 
R,  (^amobibiter 

ematue  smn 


iri 


M-l  ematue 
^  I  amotaf 


nmatue  dm 
Mxtkotiue  Bis 
stt 


t{ 


^wiirfwf  ^g^  ^wjyat^f 


faiaaU  snmus  ama£f  (imas 

<  unaU  eeUe  amati  aitis 

{^emati  tont  amoef  tint 

gm/iffff  aram  ftwm*Ttf  —ti^ 


amatum 


KauOue  erat     amofut  ctset 


ramoM  er&mns  amotf  entfmos 
^amotf  erfitii 


^  (^amoM  erant 

Mil 


amoM  asi^tis 
amoM  essenft 


^  Ctmatue  ero 
Kmatue  erla 
amofta  erlt 


CenaH  erimos 

amoU  arltls 

^amolf  emnt 

Ikbtakcbs  :*— Form  according  to  these  examples  the  follow- 
ing yerbs ;  namely,  honoro  1,  I  honour ;  cor5no  1,  /  erown ; 
and  judico  1,  IJuage, 

YOCA.BULABT. 

Caatfgo  1,  I  ehattiee,  fmnieh;  congrego  1,  /  eotteet  or  gathor 
together  (E.  B.  oongre^atton,  from  grez,  gregis,  a  Jtock)  oonUmi- 
no  1,  /  de/iU,  eontamtnatei  cruoio  1,  lerueify,  I  torture  (Lat, 
emx,  erueis,  a  eroee) ;  emendo  1,  I  amend,  tmprove;  ex^o  1, 1 
entreat,  obtain  by  enireaty ;  muto  1,  /  change  (K.  B.  mutation) ; 
obsc^c  1,  /  darken  (B.  B.  obieure) ;  reeupero  1, 1 reaainf  recover; 
■pero  1,  I  hope  I  violo  1, 1  violate,  tt^ure;  caveo  2,  f  avoid  (B.  B. 
caution) ;  morbus,  i,  eiekneee,  dieeaeet  flagitium,  i,  n.  a  eham^ul 
deed;  studium.  i,  n.  desire,  efforf  (fi,  "Si,  etudy) ;  splendor,  oris, 
m.  eplendoWt  bright,  ehining;  judex,  jadicis,  m,  a  judge;  pax, 
pacis.  f.  peace;  munus,  Sris,  reward,  preeent;  aeqnus,  a,  urn, 
equal,  juMt ;  piger,  gra,  grum,  iHe,  laty ;  sancte,  ady.  hoWy, 

Latir-English. 

Ego  landabar.  in  Tltuperabire  ;*  urbs  oppugnabatur ;  ego  lauda 
bor,  tu  TituperaNre  ;t  urbi  oppugnabitur ;  (^uum  urbt  ab  hoitibus 
oppugnabatur,  omnium  eiriom  animi  ingenti  timore  ocoopabantur ; 
e^ea  yehementer  ab  hoatibus  ▼exati  sunt ;  quum  pugna  erat  atro- 
oissima,  aol  nublbus  obscurabatur ;  malefiei  poat  mortem  juatis 
poenia  easti^buntur ;  urbs  ab  hoatibus  oppugnata  eat ;  omnium 
clTium  animi  ingenti  terrore  occnpati  sunt ;  si  litteras  dOigenter 
tractayertmua,  a  pareaUbus  pnlchrla  muneribns  donabfmur ;  quum 
nrba  ab  hoatibua  ezpugnata  erat,  omnes  cWea  aoerblasirao  dolors 
cruciabantur ;  ai  libSri  veatri  bene  a  robia  edueati  aunt  landabamini ; 
induatriua  diacipulua  laud&tor,  piger  Titnperator ;  legea  dWinae  ab 
hominibua  aanctae  obaeryantor ;  ezoramini,  O  mei  parentis  !  O  mi 
puer,  deleotare  litterarum  studio !  ezorare,  O  judez  I  mililea  eerta 

•  Another  finrn  of  Titnpsrab&xis.    f  Another  torn  fiur  yitopcrsbUii 


V 


THB  POPULAR  BDUOATOB. 


dtl  in  nrbcm  coogrrgmntoT : 
tntliot  «t  cnU  pu  qium  t? 
muUt  morci  i  dular  pitienirr  U 


B  fl%g1tili  ooaUmlnintoi ; 


•iUlu*»Iuii  mUiiet  notUi  »ceriimB  pugoahint  ut  uiU  •bid- 
rant  oe  lege*  ■  htUIsdIbiihoq  dubitu  quia  usiciu  mciu  marbo 
liba4tiuui(iti  nemo  dubiUMt  quin  pfx  IteopCWU  ciMt ;  UKio 

Bmoluk-Latt*. 
Pbjm  bii  been  r«>*laed;  fttet  will  be  [egilnfd;  pn«  m 
tagalmd  1  I  do  not  doabt  thu  piiia  will  be  regnintd  i  pBWM  hu 
been  dUluibid  ;  h»i  p«»e«  been  iijluibed)  hM  nol  {noitiu)  ptm 
been  diitorbed  >  peice  will  be  dwtnrbed  ;  peice  ought  not  Ui  (nHUl 
not)  be  diitarbeJ  i  I  ■hkll  be  praised,  he  Kill  be  bUined  ;  be  miut 
bcbUmed;  he  hu  been  bluued  ;  the  city  hu  oot  been  cipl'irtd; 
(Xblher,  beeEUe«led  (oTercome  bj  enUeitj)  b/ jiiu  •uppiiuii 
daoghCti !  the  mother  vu  oieioome  bj  entreiij  ;  the  lun  U  ub- 
■curcd  bf  «  cloud  1  TteterdaT  the  lun  wu  obKuifd  bj  elouili: 
dew  lOD,  thT  mind  11  ociupied  by  terror;  mj  mind  wu  oceupied 
with  grief;  tbe  minde  of  »il  the  ciiiieni  will  be  occupied  with  (eu 
udionow;  joaog  men,  be  not  contuuiaatcd  with  Tie*;  1  loie 
thee  tbit  I  mij  be  lored  mbuo  br  ^"  i  the  telhei  miut  be  loird  | 
tha  bad  bo;  mnit  he  chutued ;  let  the  Uwi  at  the  ilate  be  cdo- 
■cieBtiouBlj  obecTTfd  br  *11  clliieni ;  the  kwi  of  Ood  tn  obHiied 
by  boly  men ;  htre  the  piecepti  of  Tiitue  been  obeerred  by  the 
yonng  nea  (fldaletctnt,  tit)  at  the  eity  i 


LESSONS  IN  BOTANY.— No.  Xn. 
CLASS  XV.— TETRAD  YS  AM  I  A. 

FUuU  beuiog  Bowari,  hiring  intaiitblj  four  petila,  with  Sia 

SumcDi,  of  whiehfoai  ue  ionjfr  tli  »n  the  other  two. 

Thb  difibrence  ii  thu*  ohTioiu  between  tMa  clu*  tnd  the  Hsth, 

M  in  that  all  tlie  lix  ituieM  un  of  neuly  tfual  length. 

O&VBk  I.    StunrLoaA. 

Tbt  plwita  of  thia  order  oon^fiaa  thoaa  which  Kava  •  abort 
nmndidi  pod  or  pouch  fbi  a  »i*d  tmhI,  IraqiieDtljr  proTided 
with  a  ahut,  in  aoms  kinda  aa  long  aa  the  pouch  it««ll.  Thare 
ia  alao  a  natunl  aubdiTiaion  of  thii  oidei  in  thoaa  plant*  which 

''  Bpouch  tniir *- —■'  ''-— 1'-"^  -■       -     ■- 

>/uthe  top, 

Beedi  enoloHd  in  a  ponoh  mtirt  at  the  top. 

The  common  wbitlow-gtMa  gtowa  on  walla  and  drjr  loots 
■oil ;  with  learea  arraogeo  in  •  uar-like  form  on  the  ground, 
and  yielding  aliut«n  of  white  Sowen  which  appear  In  March 
and  ApriL  Bera  we  have  a-plant  in  miniature.  »o  unall  are 
the  fiower  end  tha  foliu«  that  thejr  night  be  covered  by  an 
tsdinaij  thnmb^uil.  OIUd  are  tta  toota  protected  by  the  low 
cnen  moaa,  abofe  which  it  riaea  to  rewaid  the  atleation  it 
bkritea.  It  la  worth  lemcmbering  too,  that  it  growa  in  pitcbea. 
Aaolhrr  name  borne  br  thia  plant  ia  nail- wort,  and  it  was  re- 
MDaaandad  by  the  old  herbaliata  aa  a  eura  for  whitlowa,  a 
painful  inflammation  at  tha  end*  of  the  Ungera.  Hub*  ire  foor 
othef  *arietiai  of  thia  remaibbla  graaa. 

Se«-Kale,  or  aa  the  old  writeta  called  it,  Sea-Colewott,  ia  ai 
ezeellent Tegetable,  Qeraidaaya,  "It  gmweth  naturally  oi 
(he  beach  and  bordeia  of  the  ae«,  where  there  ia  no  earth  to  b< 
aeen,  but  aand  and  rolling  pebble- ttonca,  I  fnunil  it  gr<iwin{, 
between  Whitatable  and  the  lale  of  Thanel,  near  the  brink  oi 
the  aeit,  and  in  many  placoa  near  to  CMchcater,  and  eUuwln  tl- 
by  the  >ea-aide."  It  growi  in  aand,  with  a  large  and  flohy 
nrat,  atemi  two  feet  high,  branched,  amcxiih,  and  tpreiding, 
with  italked,  leathery  leave*,  and  duatcra  of  Iued  white 
flowera  which  ace  obaervable  in  Uav  and  June.  £i  former 
timea  it  wa*  only  procured,  aa  it  haa  Men  stated,  "  with  the 
gteateat  danger,  by  boya  who  let  thanaelTee  down  bj  meani 
of  arope,  which  ia  lowered  or  ahiAed  by  other*  atandinji  at  tlie 
top,  l£*  Terr  tigbt  of  whioh  makae  the  moM  indil&rent 
obaamf  tieaable,  while  it  eicitea  tlie  wooder  of  othara,  that  to 
great  ariakahould  be  nntared  for  eo  email  a  t«w«rd  m  a  diah 
of  thia  naiina  vegetable."  For  many  yeir*  peat  it  haa  formed 
■  profitable  article  with  market  gardeners,  who  have  onltivsteil 
It,  and  when  they  hare  furccJ  il,  have  obtained  for  it  a  high 


Seed*  eneloaad  in  a  pon^  neteAerf  at  Uu  tup. 
The  common  ahepberdt-poiM  ha*  a  branched  nca.  d 
foot  high,  imall  while  flowan  which  may  be  otaened  d 
the  long  aeaaon  from  Ifarch  to  Novtm^MT,  isd  i  | 
nniveraally  heart-ahaped  and  aomewfaat  tiiaDgiiiu. 
plant  growl  by  road-tidea  and  In  cnltivated  groiuid,  ud 
there  are  varietiea  which  ire  cannot  now  partimlinK 
name,  pleaaing  in  it*  aaaociation*,  like  tboa*  of  n  du) 
Ooweia,  t*  obnotialy  derived  Ihiin'  tha  little  pons  pn> 
bjr  the  plant,  leaeiftbUng  in  ahape  tlu  puiM*  at  tacwa- 


■^  The  teed*  oftU*  order  are  enelaaed  In  a  loag  pad. 
There  are  lonr  apeeiea  of  oardimine,  or  wili-oM 
ICay  and  June  wa  may  obaerve  the  minute  Bunn  < 
nanow-leaved  eardamine^  which  Brow*  in  mouctiinaii 
dowa,  by  the  aidea  of  abeama.  The  plant  i*  about  iIa.^ 
The  hauT  cardamine  varie*  &am  three  inchei  tc  t  i 
height  i  the  leave*  ate  mote  or  leaa  hairy,  aod  ihc  J 
wluch  may  be  noticed  from  March  to  July  ire  aa. 
wliile,  growing  in  looae  anil  and  ahady  plaoea.  Thi  1'' 
the  cuckoo-Qower  are,  on  tha  contrary,  large;  Ihtj  r 
corymba,  pale-purple,  lilac,  or  wliitc  i  and  appeti  d'^- 
month  of  Hay.  The  plant  ia  found  in  moiat  rnndo' 
watery  placaa,  and  ia  about  a  foot  in  hsgbt.  The  iiaci 


in  wet  meadow*. 

The  common  waU-en*i  gnw*  on  walk,  and  on  dn 
ground.    It  rite*  to  about  a  foot  in  beight;  it  i>  In 

and  bean  amall  white  tlowata,  which  it  puu  brttii; 
The  hairy  wall-crci*  hat  atenu  about  a  foot  high,  ok 
leafy,  covered  with  ipreading  haiia.    It  grow*  on  in 

Sravclly  bankt,  and  walli.  To  the  tame  family  U:; 
riilol  roclL-cretJ,  the  Alpine  roch-creaa,  the  ftinn- 
creu,  and  the  tower-crcat,  which  growa  on  old  wiU  - 
in  May  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  lui*  pod*  tbickcuil : 
edgea. 

The  celebrity  of  tha  water-neH  ia  of  Tcry  *acuat  di 
waa  thought  to  brighten  tb*  intellect  of  thoae  ihu 
which  gave  riio  to  the  Qreck  pnvetb,  "  Eat  en^i  '=' 
mora  wit."  Pliny  dwell*  much  on  the  medicinil  m: 
thia  plant ;  and  the  ILomant  racommenited  llul  ow ' 
be  eaten  with  vinegar,  by  thoae  who  irere  derangrd-  '' 
countriei  and  in  nearer  timaa,  tha  virtnea  of  thii  pi" 
attrmated  much  attention.  The  Dutch  cat  greit  lu 
□f  it  in  the  apring,  a*  an  antiacorbutic.  Lord  Bieoa  u 
that  the  water-creia  ia  an  herb,  that  while  yoaii{,i>B 
to  life. 

Aa  thia  plant  i*  aoinctimee  confounded  with  tht" 
water-pannip,  which  ia  of  a  peralcioo*  quality,  il  ii  i"! 
that  the  diffcrenoo  between  the  two  »hould  be  diiW« 
ceived.  The  leave*  of  both  plant*  are  wingrd.  lib'' 
the  roae,  or  the  aah  ;  but  the  water-creaa  leaf  ii  of  ■  ri 
heart-like  ahape,  with  few  indenture*  oo  the  edjct 
resembling  the  firat  leavea  of  the  radiab.  Tbtnpp''! 
the  plant  la  of  a  tedtlii^h-brown  c<dour,  and  oF  a  dut  T 
the  under  aide  of  the  leave*  ;  where**  thoae  of  ^' 
parsnip  arc  of  a  lisht  green,  endingln  D  poinluw'^ 
gular  aaw-likc  teeth  on  the  edge*.  The  whiu  do««< 
WBler-cro^a  may  be  obnrred  in  June  and  Julr.  ^ 
Tellow-crcaa  there  are  thrcu  kind*;  the  creeping:  Jtl^' 
ha*  ereut  ticma,  a  fuol  hi;^h,  numnoua,  imill.  r^' 
flowera  Li  clualera  j  and  may  be  gathered  in  wet  mndJ' 
watery  place*. 

Tha  tread*  muilaid  growa  in  com-fleld*,  ■^.°''' 
July,  with  an  erect,  branched  atem,  two  feet  in  kiip'- 
podV  are  nearly  erect.  The  aeeda  are  used  'i"  ''^'^ 
wormi  in  children.  The  garlic  hedge-mnitird,  or  J**^ 
hedge,  haa  a  stem  from  one  to  three  (cet  high ;  iU  ii<^ 
w)ut«flowcraappt»riiiMay.  The  plant  grow*  amcmS  f^ 
and  by  beilgei  and  walls.  When  bniiaed,  il  tmtt  '^^ 
garlic,  [torn  whence  it  derive*  its  name  ;  it  ia  bitter  m"' 
and  hoe  been  used  aa  aalad.  The  hare'*  ear,  ""''''1" 
of  the  tame  piiuii,  haa  a  atem  from  one  to  two  (ret  i^ 
cluster  of  cicam-culouicdfljtTcn.  Iijrowjio"' 
ickt  ncu  the  tea. 


LESSONS  IN  NATUBAL  HISTORY. 


The  wild  waU-flower  hM  a  bushy  item,  from  one  to  two  fset 
highy  large  flowen,  appearing  in  May  and  June,  with  rich 
yeUow  petals.  It  growi  on  old  buUdinga  and  high  walls.  Of 
this  plant  Moir  says,  with  enthuuaam,  — 

«  The  walloflower— tha  wall-ioner. 

How  beaatiftil  it  bloom  I 
It  glcanu  aboTO  the  tower. 

Like  son-light  over  tombi  t 
It  sheds  a  halo  of  repoee 

Aronnd  the  wreoks  of  Time  ;^- 
To  beanty  give  the  gMmting  ipse, 

The  wall-iower  is  sahlime. 


la  the  season  of  the  tallp-eap, 

Wlien  blossoms  clothe  the  trees, 
How  sweet  to  throw  the  lattloe  op. 

And  soent  thee  on  the  breeae ; 
The  hotterfly  is  then  abroad, 

The  bee  is  on  the  wing, 
And  on  the  hawthorn  by  the  road 

The  linnets  sit  and  sing. 

Rich  is  the  i^nk,  the  Uljr  gay : 

The  rose  is  snmmer^s  gnest ; 
filand  are  thy  charms  when  these  deoajr" 

Of  flowers— first,  last,  and  best; 
There  may  be  gaodler  in  the  bower. 

And  statelier  on  the  tree  i 
Bat  wall-flower— loved  wallieipir  I 

Hmw  art  the  flower  te  mm  r 

The  cabbage  bore  a  name  among  the  Oreehi  whieb  en)ee 
from  the  eeea  resembling  that  of  the  radjah.  while  that  used 
by  the  Romans^  Bmriem,  still  employed  by  botaniets,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  £rom  jprMseo,  because  it  was  eat  off  from 
the  stiUk.  Another  Latin  name  for  it  was  mmMi*  on  account 
of  the  goodness  of  its  stalks,  and  from  iHiieh  the  Knflish  name 
cole,  colwort,  or  colewort  is  deriyedt  Hm  word  cabbage,  bj 
which  all  the  yarieties  of  this  plant  are  now  imperfectly  called, 
means  the  firm  head  or  ball  that  is  fbnn#d  by  the  leavee  tunu 
tng  close  over  each  other;  hence  the  saying  the  eole  has  eia(* 
^edf  the  lettuce  has  cuihmd.  The  cant- word  used  in  speak- 
ing of  tiUlors,  who  fotmerfy  worked  at  piiyate  houses,  mti- 
matea  that  they  rolled  up  piecea  of  cloth  belonging  to  their 
customers,  instead  of  the  list  and  shreds  which  they  claimed 
as  Uieir  due. 

Gerard  is  the  oldest  En£Ush  author  who  has  written  fully 
on  this  useful  vegetable.   He  mentions  the  white  cabbage  «ole, 
the  red  cabbage  cole,  the  curled  oaUMfe  eole  \  $tui  eefi  the 
SaTQ&e  cole  la  among  the  headed  colewoits  or  etbbiges.    He 
says  also,  *'  the  swmen  colewort  of  all  others  Is  the  strengMt, 
and  which  I  received  from  a  worshipfull  marnheirt  of  ]U>MeB» 
Master  Nicholas  Lete,  who  brought  the  seed  out  of  feraftce, 
who  is  greatly  in  love  with  rare  andfrdre  flowers  and  planta ;  for 
which  he  doeth  carefully  send  into  Syria,  having  a  servant  there 
at  Alepo,  and  in  manv  other  countries ;  for  the  which  myself 
and  likewise  the  whole  lande  are  mudi  bound  unto."    The 
same  writer  adds:  *'Bape  tole  is  another  variety;  they  were 
called  in  Xiatin  Mmfo-nqmei  and  rapo-mmlUf  participatmg  of 
two  plants,  the  coleworts  and  tumipe,  from  whence  thev  derive 
their  name.    Thev  grow  in  Italy,  Bpain,  and  some  puces  in 
Oennanie,  from  whence  I  have  received  seeds  for  my  garden." 
This  variety  has  long  become  one  of  our  hardieet  field-plants. 
The  German  cabbage  is  grown  to  so  great  a  sine  in  Holland 
that  a  single  head  often  weighs  forty  pounds,  and  remains  per- 
fectly sweet  and  tender. 


LES80N8  IK  NATUBAL  HISTORY.— No.  VIL 

THE  WOLF. 

\OHklt  CAMHIVO&a,  ipSSfaS  OAXIS  LCVUfi] 

TsB  wolf  is  larger,  stronger,  and  more  muscular  than  the  dog. 
Hie  colour  is  generally  pale  gray.  His  powers  of  scent  are 
very  delicate,  his  hearing  is  acute,  and  his  habits  always 
oautioQS,  He  never  carries  his  tail  curled  upwards,  and  ms 
pace  is  marked  by  hesitancv  and  indecision.  The  track  of  a 
wolf  is  readiy  distinguishea  from  that  of  a  dog  by  the  two 
middle  claws  being  close  together ;  while  in  the  dog  Uiey  are 
separated  :  the  marks,  however,  when  the  wolf  is  at  speed, 


and  the  middle  toes  are  s^arated,  oan  be  determined  by  the 
claws  being  deeper,  and  the  impresaion  more  hairy ;  the  print 
-  aide  larger  and  narrower,  and  the  ball  of  the  foot 
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more 


prominent.  Wolf-hunters  commonly  assert  that  the  animal  is 
weak  in  the  loins,  and,  when  first  put  to  speed,  that  his  hind' 
quarters  seem  to  waver;  but,  when  warmed,  that  he  will  run 
without  halting,  from  the  district  where  he  has  been  hunted, 
taking  a  direct  line  for  aome  favourite  cover,  perhaps  forty 
miles  or  moro  in  distance.  "  On  these  occasions  he  will  Isap 
upon  walls  above  eight  feet  hi^h,  cross  rivers  obliquely  with  the 
current,  even  if  it  be  the  Rhine,  and  never  o^  battle  unlesa 
he  be  fairly  turned ;  then  he  will  endeavour  to  cripple  the 
opponent  by  hasty  snaps  at  the  forelegs,  and  resume  his 
route.    . 

**  As  to  attacking  the  wolL"  said  a  shepherd  to  Mr.  Bairow. 
when  he  was  in  Spain;  <<it  is  no  very  pleasant  task ;  he  has 
both  teeth  and  claws,  and  dog  or  man  wno  has  once  felt  them, 
likes  not  to  venture  a  second  Ume  within  his  reaoh.  These  doga 
of  mine  will  seise  a  bear  singly  with  considerable  alacrity ; 
though  he  is  a  most  powerful  animal ;  but  I  have  seen  th«9 
run  away  howling  from  a  wolf  even  though  there  were  two  or 
three  of  us  at  hand  to  encourage  them." 

Another  shepherd  said ;  **  A  dangerous  person  is  the  wolf, 
uid  cunning  as  dangerous :  who  knows  more  than  he  ?  j£ 
knows  the  vulnerable  point  of  every  animal ;  see,  for  example, 
how  he  flies  at  the  neck  of  a  bullock,  tearing  open  the  veins 
with  his  grim  teeth  and  daws.  But  does  he  attack  a  horse  in 
this  manner?  I  trow  not."  <«Not  he,"  said  the  first  shep- 
herd, *<  he  is  too  good  a  Judge ;  but  he  fastens  on  the  hiaunches, 
and  hamstrings  him  in  a  moment.  Oh !  the  fear  of  the  horse 
when  he  comes  near  the  dwelling  of  the  wolf.  Hy  master  waa 
the  other  day,  riding  above  the  pass,  on  his  fine  Andalusian 
steed,  which  had  coat  bin  t?e  hundred  dollars :  suddenly  the 
horse  etq^ped,  and  aweated,  and  trembled,  like  a  woman  in 
tiie  act  of  fainting;  my  Master  could  not  conoeive  the  reaaon« 
but  presenay  he  heard  a  aquealing  and  growling  in  the 
bushes,  whempon  he  fired  off  his  gun,  and  acared  the  wolvee, 
who  scampered  away ;  but  he  teUa  us  that  the  hone  ha# 
not  yet  recovered  from  hia  fright,"  > 

At  one  time  the  wolf  waa  the  plague  and  terror  of  our 
island.  The  Saxons,  it  is  said,  caUed  January,  <«  wolf-monat," 
or  wolf-month,  because  the  wolvee  of  our  ancient  forestSi 
impelled  by  hunger  at  this  season,  were  wont  to  prowl  and 
attack  man  himself;  the  inferior  animals,  on  whom  they 
usually  preyed,  having  retired  or  perished  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  Then,  laws  were  made  with  a  view  to  the 
destruction  of  this  animal,  retreats  were  built  in  the  northern 
districts  to  secure  passengers  from  its  attacks,  and  taxea  were 
paid  In  wolves'  heads. 

King  Edgar,  to  encourage  the  destruction  of  these  animals, 
commuted  the  punishment  of  criminals,  in  many  cases,  into  g 
requisition  of  a  certain  number  of  wolvea'  tongues  from  each, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  offence.  A  Wdsh  prince  who 
paid  tribute  to  him,  waa  oppressively  ordered  to  produce  anxMwUy, 
mstead  of  money,  a  hundred  wolves'  heads.  Kor  was  this  a 
solitary  instance  of  rigorous  enactment;  ^r,  as  SomerviUe 
says,-^ 

*'  Camlria's  proud  Uogi  (thoegh  with  rslaetanee)  paid 
Their  tributaiy  wolves ;  head  after  head. 
In  full  eeoooat,  till  the  woods  jrUld  ao  mersb 
And  all  the  ravenoas  raee  eztiaet,  is  lest." 

Then,  too,  kinga  and  chiefii  adopted  the  uame  of  the  wolf  or 
have  been  recognised  by  it,  either  in  consequence  of  their 
ravages,  or  from  a  desire  to  appear  truly  formidable.  Bach  was 
the  case  among  the  Saxons,  and  hence  we  read  in  history 
of  uSyMwolf,  or  noble  wolf ;  JB#r<ilwolf,  or  illustrious  wolf; 
JMwolf,  or  prosperous  wolf:  and  other  combinations  of  the 
same  kind,  which  are  similarly  aignificant. 

Though  endeavoura  were  long  made  to  exterminate  the  wolf 
in  England,  it  maintained  its  ground  there  for  manv  centuries, 
and  Imgerc  I  still  longer  in  the  Islands  ef  Scotlano.  The  laat 
wolf  is  sail  to  have  frillen  in  Lochaber,  by  the  hands  of  Sfr 
Bwen  Cam-jion,  of  Lochiel. 

Thomson  thus  pictures  the  ravages  of  these  creature!  intthtt 
lands  i-^ 

**  By  wir.try  frmhie  rowed  from  all  the  tract 
Of  horrid  Bootaias,  whish  the  sbiaiag  Alps, 


THB  POPULAB  BDDCATOB. 


Smi  u  Um  BOtth  wind  iwwpi  tbc  ||lo«T  n 
All  It  Ihelr  pllM.    Tb«r  ■iu<«B  »  *»•  •t«d, 
PrMi  Um  to  Mftli,  ud  plfK*  hli  mlf htf  Iwiri  i 
Not  (an  Um  boll  hti  awftd  ftnat  dctad. 
Or  ihilw  thi  mordnlDE  n 


Tha  waif  eombinM  oomrdin  with  brodty,  and  when  not 
Impelled  ti7  hunger,  caneeiTM  twerj  object  ii  «  •nan  to 
•ntnp  him,  Thiu,  in  Lipltnd,  it  he  oonea  on  %  tcindecr, 
tied  to  •  put  to  be  milked,  he  will  not  TcnniTa  to  kpprokeh  It, 
leit  die  animil  (honld  be  tied  then  ■■  ■  deeo; ;  yet  no  •oanei 
b  Uie  deet  let  at  Ubei^  than  ha  oommencea  a  pnmUt,  and 
deetroyilt.  But  thonid  the  deer  become  irritated  and  itand  at 
baj,  the  wolf  ii  inftantly  intimidated.  Ur.  LWd,  who 
hai  written  on  the  "Field  Bporta  In  the  North  of  Europe," 

£te>  ua  a  itill  mote  (tiiUng  Caot.  A  peaeant,  when  one  day 
hi*  aledse,  in 
the  nrighbouT- 
hood  of  St.  Fe- 
tenburc,  waa 
pttnued  by  ele- 
Ten  wolTca.  At 
thia  time  ha  wa* 
tmly  about  two 
mibafromhome, 
toward*  which 
ho  urged  hia 
hoTacatthevery 
top  of  hi*  apccd. 
At  tha  entrance 
to  hi*  re*idence 
waa  a  gatr, 
which  happened 
to  be  doicd'  >t 
the  time,  bullbe 
horae  daahed 
thia  open,  and 
thnahimwifand 
Uamaater  found 
nfUge  within 
the  courtyard. 
They  were  fol- 
lowed, howercr, 
brnineontofthe 

•ItTcm   wdlTe* ;  woi 

but,    Tety   for- 


eomnanion,  who  ttood  lirther  on,  and  wia,  I  Wire, 
thademan'Bwaythanlwaai  ahehadneadigMMdliiA 
anddanly  aha  tunwd  half  Fonnd,  and  Mapped  B  Ilk. 
neratbrgMwhatfoUowed;  inamomeotadanvcin 
upon  him,  taaiins  him  limb  bom  lin^  with  bovlisp  1: 
thing  in  thia  wodd ;  In  a  few  momenta  be  na  Itnvr 
thing  remaining  but  the  ahull  andafewboMi;  ai'h 
paaaadonintheaamemanDMaitheyeaiBe.  Omdna 
I  to  be  gnteftil  that  my  lady>«oU  took  law  »itic«<i 
mypoor  comrade." 

The  SpaniahaoldietinoalUngthewolTti  iaatt 
accordance  with  a  widely^fxtandad  mcntiiue,  1 
Saxon*  (poke  of  the  witr-tfif  nnd«  the  idn  ikn ! 
aeaaed  aoma  evil  ipiiit;  and  tha  ;i*«»n try  rimy 
diatriot*  of  France  call  himatUlthB  tmfimwbi 

WolTea  are  (till  teit  frequentlyaem  at Ec«uiT»i 
in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  Fiance.  Moling*: 
wolf  aeiied  a  child  by  the  frock,  and  dragged  it  ■«! 
pteaence  of  ita  mother,  who  loUowed  it  to  itida.'^ 
found  her  child  in  the  midat  of  ^ne  cnla,  uiihrniD: 
The  oubt  were  iiutantly  killed  by  the  nrighboBa.  bg: 


Initant'  the**  bad  entered  tha  endoenre,  the  gate  awung 
ba^  oa  ita  hingea,  and  thna  they  were  caught  aa  in  a  ttvf. 
nioi  being  the  moit  Tondona  of  animal*— now  that  they 
ftnind  aeoHW  imwetibl*— they  became  completely  changed ; 
•0  £tf,  indieed,  mm  oflbruig  nwleatation  to  any  one,  thoy 
alnnk  into  hole*  and  comer*,  and  allowed  themaclTe*  to  b« 
alan^tered  almoat  without  making  reaiatancc. 

"  Woiae  than  tha  he-wol("  *ald  a  aoldiar  to  Hr.  Barrow, 
"I*  Uw  female.  I  waa  once  tiaTalling  o*w  tha  hilla  ij 
Gallcia,  when  we  heard  a  howl.  ■  Theaa  are  wolTta,'  aaid  my 
oompardon,  'letnantont  of  the  way;' aowaateppadfrctntha 
path,  and  aaoended  Qie  aide  of  a  hill  a  little  way,  to  a  terrace, 
when  grew  Tinea,  after  the  mannat  of  Oalida  i  preaently  ap- 
peared a  large  grayihe-woU^anappingand  growling  at  a  troop 
cf  demon*,  who  followed  cloan  behino,  their  taila  uplifted,  and 
their  area  like  Srebrand*.  What  do  yon  think  the  perrme 
brute  did)  Initead  of  keeping  to  the  path,  aha  tamed  in  the 
Toy  direction  in  which  we  were ;  th«te  w*b  now  no  remedy, 
■0  we  atood  etill.  I  waa  the  Ant  upon  tha  lanaoe,  and  by  me 
abe  paaaed  ao  oloae  that  I  felt  her  hait  bniab  againat  my  leg*  ; 
aha,  howerer,  took  no  notice  of  me,  but  pn^ked  on,  neither 
looking  to  tha  ri^t  nor  left,  and  all  tha  other  wol***  trotted 
by  me  without  mning  the  alighteet  injury,  or  even  aa  much  aa 
looking  at  ma.    Would  that  1  eould  aay  *a  mnch  foe  my  poo* 


ning  a4  and  didng  miachlaf.  1^  eonntbtovfU ' 
till  it  wat  ^hteen  or  nineteen  mouth*  old,  >*  *' 
along  with  fbwla,  none  of  whioh  it  erer  aCtxb^ 
ita  flrat  emay,  it  killed  the  whole  in  one  ni^l.  •^ 
any  of  them.  . 

Inatancea,  howerv,  are  not  wanting  n  *^ 
of  early  training  haa  oootinaad.  Not  l(ng>r>7 
"The  OardM  of  Planta"  in  Fatia,  a  black ej^ 
brought  when  Tery  young,  and  pceaenied  I*  ^ 
DeTonael,tb*  *tap-danghl«r  of  the  Anan*B«»^ 
lady  found  M"  ao  tam^  that  aha  dMin>  ^  r* 
dog  aa  a  eompaniaB,  and  be  entirety  M  on  l^  ' 
meaL  Her  (ader*  were  obeyed,  asd  the  aanv" 
hi*  gentleniea  and  dooiUty.  Ha  nei«  ■**  . 
•tnuhing  hia  paw*  tbrourit  tha  bai*  IoIw^^'l 
*he  letl^  looee,  ha  waa  aeenatoned  to  lie  «^^ 
to  lick  heifeet,  and  to*boweTerTinatkof)<T"v 

The  Scripture  aeconnt  of  thia  animal  oaj^ 
ciicly  with  the  deaeripUon  pten  abor*  (V  ^ 
cunung,  and  hi*  npacioua  natnie.  ^^""./'u 
in  the  patriarch'a  character  of  the  tribe  «  ^ 
Qeneai*  ilix.  37  :  "Benjamin  *hall  rano  m  >  ™ 
momins  he  ahall  deronr  the  pny,  and  at  aipl " 
Hm^oO." 
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the  iMt  IcMon,  of  water  and 
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CHAPTER   I. 

05  THE  ACTION  OF  VOLCANOES  ON  THE  EABTB'S  CECST. 
SECTION  TI. 
□N  HOI  WSLU,  Oft 

Tkx  mention  which  I  mada,  u 
mnd  in  eonnazionwith 
Tolcanoa,  it  likeljr  to 
hlTB  prepared  ]roa  to 
Bzpect  that  Kuneching 
ihould  be  wid  about 
thehotwelli,  or  ipiiDgi 
of  hot  water,  which  are 
foond  to  prerail  so  ex- 
tm^Telj  ant  the  globe. 
I  DQght,  however,  to 
explain  to  yon  the  rea- 
•00  whythemalapTtngi 
are  introduoad  here,  and 
not  rtacTTed  till  we  come 
to  OUT  next  chapter 
which  wIU  be  concern- 
ing the  action  of  watir 
upon  the  earth*!  cnit. 
It  ia  well  known,  that 
whenerer  an  earth - 
qnike  takee  place  in 
Tolcanie  region*,   new 

■pringi  bunt  forth  in 
BOTeral  ipoti ;  or,  for- 
mer wella  liDTe  their 
Tolome  of  water  much 
JDcreaaed,  and  oihcra 
have  the  temperature 
of  their  water  greatly 


8M 

{•derireaitt 


It   i 


I  thu 


account  that  tbeec  hot 
wella  are  coniidercd 
mdsr  the  head  of  toI- 
canio  action ;  for  it  ii 
•Tident  that  aach 
ipriugt  are  of  a  mixed 
uaiacter,  parily  igne- 
avf,  and  partly  aqueoui , 

Aa  thermal  apringi  play  an  i 
of  the  cnut  of  the  earth,  a  kni 
of  great    nte    in    geo- 
Lwical    inTcitigationi. 
Modern  checaiatty  haa 
ahown  that  all  mineral 
■pringi,   whether   they 
iMoe    Ibnh    from    the    ^ 
■ni&ce  of  the  earth,  or 
btibble  np  in  the  "  dark 
unbthomed     citci    of 
ocean,"  contribute   es- 
>  the  bmcGt 


life.  By  their  Am^  they 
oootribnte  to  the  de< 
nlopnent  of  aquatic 
animalaln  theaeaj  and 
I7  the  elementary  lub- 
■tancM  which  they 
bti^  up  from  the 
bowel*  M  the  earth  to 
the    awface-aoil,    they 


mnoTtant  put  In  the  formaUon  |  which   infiuencei  t 
iwledjo  of  their  phenomena  ia 


Th«  water  which  iianea  from  our  oommon  apringa  di 
amount  of  warmth,  dthar  from  the  heat  of  ute  inn,  or  front 
the  temperature  of  iha  rocka  through  which  it  ha*  lonk  oc 
percolated.    There  are,  however,  many  aprinp  whoae  tampe- 
rature  cannot  be  aaeribed  to  the  ran  and  atmoaphere,  for  their 
temperature,  variea  from  that  of  the  ■nrraunding  air  to  that 
of  boiling  water. 
Two  tbeoriee  have    been    applied    to  the  explanation  of 
thermal  epiingi.     Ac- 
cording^ to    one,    their 
water   ia  rappoaed    to 
riae    from    vary   great 
deptha;    depth*    at 
which  the  rocka  ore  in* 
tensely  heated  by  iuh- 
teiranean    fire.       The 
other  Buppoaei  that  tha 
heat  of   theae  deeply- 
eeated    roclu    is    com- 
municated  upward 
through  fiaaurea,  until 
it  meet*  and  heata  that 
water  which  has  perco- 
lated from  the  auiface, 
and  cauaes  it  to  ucend 
in  another  direction. 

llie  illoatriona  che> 
mi*t,  Biaaiuoa,  aa- 
cribea  the  origin  of 
thermal  anringi  to  the 
water*  of  the  atmoa> 
phere  percolating 
through  the  aoil  and 
the  underlying  rock*, 
und  descending  down> 
ward*  until  tha;  reach 
Tolcanio  heat,  and  that 
then  they  are  forced 
upward  charged  with 
the  Tariaua  ■ubalancea 
with  which  they  have 
combined  in  the  atrata 
bplow.  Another  great 
clicmiat,  Von  Horr, 
<«  Irrixtid.  auppoKB,  On    the  con- 

traiy,     that    the    heat 
~t  from  volcanic  action. 


a  themaelva*  the 
cauaea  <d  volcanoe*  and 
earthquakea. 

What  do  you  tliink  i 
la  tha  high  temperature 
of  theae  tnermal  apringa 
owing  to  thia  deep  aub- 
temnean  heat  or  not ! 
One  would  think  that 
it  i* !  for  they  are  found 


and  animal*,  ^leki. 
UdgeofthUfactwUlbe 
WMoI  to  you  when  yon 
eome  to  atudy  the  foa- 
b1  pboUa  and  animalh 
Ballad  the  flora  and 
fiinni^  «f  tha  olda  M- 
j lock*. 


B^rtmUiif  tkt  *iippw4  Stmytir  td  Pip*  tfn  etfor  in  Inimtd. 


not  only  in  diatricta 
where  voloanoea  are 
now  active,  but  in  (La 
region*  of  extinct  vol- 
canoea,  a*  in  central 
France,  and  alao  even 
in  apot*  which  are  very 
far  removed  from  all 
Tolcaoio  pointa.  A*, 
■lio,  they  are  found^  in 
range*  of  mountain* 
which  have  evidently 
been  upheaved  by  the 
force  of  iubtertanean 
heat  preaaing  upward, 
itUahirinferanoethat 
the  heat  of  the  apiinga 
which  iaaua  at  the  aide* 
of  nicb  looimtaina  ii 


THE  FOPULAB  BDUG&TOB. 


In  lOnia  of  tba  higher  icgicsw  of  Uie  BudaUj*.  in  IndU,  i  nuiiiE 
i*  f omwd  on  th«  buiki  of  theriTei  Jumnk  lo  hoi,  thsllho  hand 
CMUiot  be  kftpt  ID  it  nusf  momenu,  Alaoat  Jumnotrit  *  _ 
10,483  feat  iilioTe  Uu  IsTel  at  the  ten,  oeul^  thiee  time*  the 
lieight  of  Boowdoo  or  Ben  Nerii,  theniul  ipnngs  lUa  throueh 
i:TeTic«a  in  ■  rock  of  giwiite,  the  heat  of  which  i*  lo  neu  toe 
boUing  point,  that  the  Sngn  cannot  be  kept  in  it  tvo  aeoonda. 
Thaw  tbMinal  apringa  aie  found  to  lise  m  almoat  all  kindi  of 
nek,  Midi  H  granitB,  gneiia,  limralnne,  lara,  fcc.  Though 
the;  an  not  limited  to  volcftnio  polota,  they  wa  moat  absudaiit 
in  diftiict*  vhare  Tiolent  earuqaakea  hara  onnTTed,  and 
when  gnatdiiturbanM  and  didocction  of  atrata  haa  taken  place. 
To  giTe  an  enumention  of  the  aitoatioBa  on  the  ilobe  where 
thermal  aptinga  Me  Crand,  belong  rather  to  phyaleal  geograph  J 
"'—  *3  gaologr.    I  will,  kowarer,  noint  jon  to  •  few  apota 


whera  the**  apnnga  are  t 


upaoied  oj  raj  itHukable  ph» 


At  tha  Oiaik  Uonntaina  in  North  Amoic*,  there  UsTalley 
between  two  alatehilla,  where  there  iidnagniiGentburat  of  about 
aeTentr  hot  aprinp,  and  Tarjing  In  tenpeniture  trom  110*  to 
HO'  Fahrenheit.  It  ia  reaukrkable  that  about,  and  area  i», 
aome  of  the  hottcat  of  thcM  apringt,  Tnetablea  and  coofem* 
grow  and  thri*«  ;  and  alao  thw  on  the  floor  and  at  the  aidea  of 
auch  hot  Weill,  little  Jnanrta  are  aaen  aporting  in  gaiety  atid  glee. 
Theee  confenu  are  diminn^Te,  and  thread-Uka  pUnta  wnicti 
apraad  themwlM*  in  &ne  Olamcnta.  Thia  fael  Btitt  be  intar- 
eating  to  yon,  a>  it  will  help  yon  to  undentand  how  ineh 
aqnaoe  plant*  could  cooke  into  quarln  pebblea,  and  into  chalk, 
H  lh«  micToaeqie  haa  rerealed  to  ua, 

_  At  SaWnirg,  in  the  Alpa,  there  ia  a  hot  well  called  BU 
in.    In  uiat  ■    -       ■  ■      • 


Oaitein. 


tt  hot  water,  not  only  ai 


kquatic  ai 


tegetabie  found,  but  eren  a  freeh  water  Mall 
^•rffwr  enhiy*  itcelf  at  tha  heat  of  IIT"  FahrMheil. 

At  La  THnchera,  in  the  dlitrict  of  Talaixla,  South  Ami:nca, 
there  ia  a  apot  whoa  thermal  apriua  and  walla  of  cold  wat^r 
are  withintor^featofeachothei.  AiaphenoouDOMlUuatralaa 
the  great  Taruity  of  couraea  which  watara  taka  amoag  the 
BtiMa  below.  Ton  Humboldt  laya  that  the  hot  w«ll*  rt  thU 
place  are  eo  copknii  aa  to  form  a  liTulet  which,  dmriag  the 
gnateat  droughla,  ia  two  feet  deep  and  eightaaa  wid*.  Aa 
temperature  of  the  well  ii  IH*  and  *|p  wwn  baiM  hfUta 
fcnz  miuntei.  The  apdngi  iaaoed  from  granita,  wwa  atnafly 
impregnated  with  aulpbnratled  hydrogen,  and  depoaiied  a  aedi- 
ment  of  caiboiula  of  lime.  At  forty  feet  diatance  ware  wella 
of  freah  water  of  the  ordinary  tM^MTature.  The  walcra  which 
eama  to  foim  tluae  two  claaata  of  welli  ao  near  each  other 
ntiat  bare  been  derived  from  widely  diftreot  aounea,  and 
mnat  have  undergone  different  influence*. 

UaTingatatad  to  yon  a  lew  of  the  remarkable  facta  connected 
with  theimil  apringa,  I  will  now  try  to  explain  lo  you  how 
they  became  healed,   and  how  thoy  And  their  way  to  the 

I  have  iutimatad  thai,  moat  prabnbly,  they  are  heated  bj 
eoDununicationa  of  hot  iieam  which  riae*  from  rock*  below, 
Facta  aeem  to  intimate  that  thii  ia  the  caae.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naplea,  and  in  the  Lipari  laland*,  there  are  ipota 
where  fiaiurea,  crericca,  or  hole)  are  tbimed,  from  which  jeta 
of  neam  are  iaauing  and  have  itiued  for  eenturiea.  Fromtheae 
fiatuiei  no  water  comet,  but  only  iteam,  and  that  of  a  heat 
aboTC  the  IwiUng  point.  The  Icaliana  call  theae  jet*  of  tiaam 
"■tufaa."  Now,  where  doei  thi*  hot  tteam  com*  tuml  It 
comei,  undoubtedly,  &am  aubterranean  heat. 

Bappoaa  thia  ataam  to  be  tiling  from  deeply-**ated  rocki 
intanaelT heated.  Before  itreacheetheautfiMeitbeconeacon- 
denaad  by  paaatDf  through  atrata  percolated  by  cold  water. 
Tba  laaDlt  will  be,  that  it  will  heat  the  water  and  cauae  it  to 
riae  in  tfavnal  ipiiog*.  If  thi*  riiing  iteam  be  not  what 
Vuwtmt  can*  the  "  raa  eiuaa,"  the  true  cauie  of  the  pheno- 
menon, it  I*,  atle**t,|an  adequate  cauae.  For,  if  the  ezpanaion 
of  elaitia  flnidi  at  great  depth*  be  aundent  to  hurl  up  heavy 
columni  of  Ut*  to  the  aummita  of  rolcanic  mountain*,  tt  can 
aurely  ttitt  column*  of  water  to  a  atill  greater  clcTation. 


lutely  T«i 

matei 


r  your  doabti  ci 

Tiait  to  the  Qeyieii  of 'lc«Un<! 
I  of  aqueou*  eruption,  in  which  iteam  alone  i* 
nt.    Fig,  "■■      "    ' 


^fiug  agent.    Fig.  22  will  give  you  a  repiticntation  of  one 


The  Oeyaet*  are  aituated  in  tha  *outh-we«  dinua 
land.  About  one  huudnd  of  them  play  wilhii  t  art 
mile*.  Theae  ri>e  in  a  thick  bad  of  lava  dthrtd 
from  Uecla,  a  volcano  whoae  aummit  can  be  teen  [nr 
the  diitanoe  of  (oma  thirty  mile*.  Fig.  IS  njaitsi 
called  the  "  Great  Qeyaer,"  It  riaea  cut  ol  >  ipid, 
which  nuround*  a  vont  or  a  well.  Tha  buia  taa 
mound  which  ha*  been  fonnad  around  thii  well  b^  til 
flinty  matter  wtiich  hat  fallen  fram  the  tprty  of  lu  i 
whidt  ha*  letlled  at  a  circular  faM*iittatiaa.  TU  d:i 
tlk*  whol*  baain  I*  M  feat  in  ana  way  ud  ts  id 
In  tha  MDtre  of  the  baain  I*  tha  well,  thaft,  «  pi 
f;r,ee  down  aeranty-atght  (aat  daap,  and  whidi  ii  Eton 
ten  feet  in  dlaMoter.  At  intarrala  thi*  batin  ii  m 
but  u**^  it  ii  tUed  with  wBt«  that  boili  tiila 

BafDra  an  attwtkm  of  tha  Oayaar  takia  place  Ik 

ruUnf  watat  1*  to— timi  heard  In  the  cbuau  be 

ntfaeai  bt  htn,   «•  In  the  diatdat*  of  An*,  n<i 

U  tow  ia  wbtarraaaait  chanaelt  famed  io  f 

nooa  lara.    Ae  Oeyaeiajat  aadTeat  alLenuu^! 

if  than  play  for  toore  than  Ive  minutet  alt' 

intarraU  Ihay  throw  up  an  ImMwae  quaatitr  °f ' 

—  '  (taaaa.    When  an  anipHoa  ol  the  boilinf  aui 

-__Hf  tiannoi***  ai*  haard  wUah  naemble  iht  di 

ohargM  of  cannoa,  and  theaa  are  rapcated  i^idij  ^ 

Baton  tha  anpliaa  aBtualljr  takaa  ^aoa  the  W 
and  ilae*  aeTcral  time*  in  the  wdl  at  the  pipe  En  «bi 
refcrrad.Bnd  thanacolumnof  walar  jeti  up  (addiaiT 
baiin  to  the  height  of  t«R  or  twain  bet,  aecospt 
cloud*  if  ataaa.  Tha  tnt  eoloHn  n*«*  •■  if  it  W 
had  b*«  atunped  horn  th*  wMar  below.  Tbt  len 
about  Bfteen  feet,  and  than  a  qntA  anoecaaioo  c<  >bix 
]cti  [■  4vemiDiit*a  take  plaea,whiahnae  about  Ifij 
Afi«t  th*  lait  Jet,  whieh  I*  th*  Moat  fbrioni  of  lU. 
luddanly  dJaappeara  fron  the  baaia,  and  aiaki  down 
h*  pipe  or  wMin  tha  centre.  It  ainhi  about  ia 
then  begin*  to  ri*e  Kradaally,  It*  temperaOre  in  i^ 
about  30>'  Fahr.  There  uv*  been  many  iMtaaca 
thee*  }et*  of  boiling  w*t*r  have  riaaa  in  uilsmai  In 
dMd  to  •  haadrad  and  flfty  feat  high.  A  gntf  i*' 
almoat  alwaya  follow*  the  aubatdenoe  or  ditappeuu 
water  in  tha  well. 

I  will  now  try  la  explain  to  you  the  mcam  W* 
water  i*  boiled,  and  the  principlea  on  whieh  it  it  on 
jeta  attended  by  ateam.  Before  I  do  ao,  eiawoe 
diagram,  flg.  33. 

Imasine  a  t  c  il  to  be  a  ■OBBtaIn  ma**  ot  Ian,  ■  wi 
From  the  auifaca  at  there  are  flaturea,  ■  a  i,  thim 
itmoapherio  water  b  percolating  to  a  cavern  1 1- 
liave  taid  in  the  laat  leaaoti  about  an  (nonoau  " 
haa%  found  under  a  bed  of  Uva,  will  aaaiiC  ycm  " 
how  tuch  BDbtemaean  cavern*  m*y  be  produMd. 
colating  water  aetllet  like  a  lake  at  a.  At  the  bw. 
auwi,  t  dt  there  are  also  fltsurei  through  whicli  ^, 
ooQitutlr  tiling  tma  incandeaeent  rock*  belo*. 
of  hot  ateam  reach  the  water  a,  thnmgtilltfl 
V  V,  Thi*  ateam  gradually  raitc*  the  trmfotl^ 
water  until  it  boili,  and  then  fill*  the  caiitj  *  ■^ 
under  high  preaiure,  at  in  the  boiler  or  tube  of  n"" 
Tbe  expaniive  force  of   the  ateam  in  *  now  ^ 

(ater  power  on  th*  water  B,  and  drivea  it  ap  U"  ' 

til  it  runa  over  tha  edge  of  the  baain  at  c,  olu" 
flint  which  it  holdi  in  lolution  •etilea  and  hncn 
When  a  portion  of  the  water  n  haa  been  to  d"™ 
pieiture  of  the  ateam  at  a  beoomea  expaodeil,  » 
upward*  the  whol*  of  the  waler  at  a  ;  th*  iteam  "»> 
it  at  the  aaine  time  with  greet  violence^  and  (be  pF 
with  a  cloud  of  mere  vapour. 

It  will  be  aanifeit  to  you  that  if  the  p^x  ">} 

eant  choked  up,  even  Ibr  a  ihort  inlerva],  a  gitit  '■' 
heat  muit  take  rlice  in  a  »~tho  water  ii  iB»e  '^ . 
vrolently — the  daitie  tteam  itiugglcs  wiih  nii.it  •* 
new  eruption  both  of  water  and  vapourl^a  p'*'^' 
found  that  when  iton**  are  thrown,  bv  uaTtllen  c  >? 
the  pipe  while  the  ileun  i*  nubing  out,  tlu;  t- 
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itely  hurled  up,  projected  to  a  great  height,  and  commonly 
attcred  into  fragments. 

Several  philosophers  have  tried  to  account  for  the  action  of 
iysen,  and  to  imitate  their  phenomena,  by  means  of  humble 
itruments.  In  1832  Sir  J.  Herschel  read  a  paper  to  the 
?ological  Society,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  Qeyser  jets 
ly  be  imitated  by  heating  red-hot  the  stem  of  a  tobacco*pipe. 
le  bowl  wad  to  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  stem  to  be  a 
tie  inclined  to  allow  the  water  to  run  through  it.  The  water 
U  not  escape  in  a  stream,  but  by  a  succession  of  explosions 
jets.  In  this  case,  precisely  us  in  that  of  the  Geysers,  there 
first  a  jet  of  steam,  then  a  jet  of  water  mixed  with  steam, 
d,  as  the  pipe  cools,  a  jet  almost  wholly  of  water. 
A  German  chemist  has  Imitated  the  same  phenomena,  by  a 
I  tube  six  feet  high.  On  the  top  of  the  tube  is  a  wide  basin. 
»th  the  basin  and  the  tube  are  filled  with  water,  which  is 
ated  by  fire  below.  This  instrument  is  represented  by 
.  24.    Compare  this  with  the  statements  made  under  fig.  23. 

Fig.  24. 


apparalua  for  imitating  the  eruptioru  qf  the   Geyatrt  qf 

Iceland, 

/"hen  yon  think  of  the  Tast  number  of  thermal  springs  on 
globe,  and  consider  that  their  waters  are  more  constant  in 
seasons  than  those  of  cold  water,  the  question  naturally 
OS — Where  does  all  this  water  come  from?  or,  how  can 
ons  of  Toleanic  heat  send  forth  such  incessant  supplies  of 
er? 

\,  is  a  common  belief  that  all  the  waters  of  the  clouds  sink 
)  the  soil,  break  out  in  wells  and  rills,  and  eventually 
th  the  ocean.  If  this  belief  or  opinion  be  right,  it  is 
ossible  to  account  for  the  inexhaustible  quantity  of  water 
dng  ill  thermal  springs.  Facts  contradict  this  opinion. 
)oring  deep  near  sea-shores  it  is  often  found  that  streams 
rcsh  water  are  met  with  at  a  depth  many  himdred  feet 
»vir  the  level  of  the  sea.  Where  does  this  water  go  to  ?  It  is 
bable  that  it  sifiks,  and  sinks  far  below  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
rcsh  water  percolates  rocks  at  such  a  depth,  it  is  much 
•e  likely  to  be  the  case  Mich  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean.  It 
kely  t)iat  sea- water,  under  great  pressure,  in  some  places 
ji  beneath  the  floor  of  the  ocean  through  porous  or  fiiMured 


strata.  After  running  downwards  to  great  depths,  it  reaches 
rock^  sufiiciently  heated  to  convert  it  into  vi^nr,  which.  In 
passing  through  colder  strata,  condenses  again  into  water  of 
high  temperature.  This  inference  seems  warranted  by  the 
fact  that  thermal  springs  are  most  abundant  in  Tolcanic 
districts,  where  the  heat  is  likely  to  be  nearer  the  surface ;  or 
in  districts  where  earthquakes  have  produced  fissures  which 
communicate  between  subterranean  heat  and  the  surface. 


LESSONS   IN   GERMAN.— No.    X. 

Sbotiok  XIX. 

Vrrbs  of  the  Old  Conjugation  (commonly  called  irregular 
verbs)  differ  from  those  of  the  New,  not  only  in  respect  to 
terminational  variations,  but  also  in  regard  to  jshanges  of  the 
radical  vowels.  Ex.:  3(^  tomme,  I  come;  \df  fam,  I  came |  k| 
fc^reibe,  I  write;  {^  fc^rtcb,  I  wrote;  x^  fe^e.  I  see;  ii^  fo^,  I  law. 
(See  S  77 ;  also  list  of  irregular  verbs,  $  78.  1). 

The  form  of  the  poMt  participle^  in  verba  of  the  Old  Cw^ttgatUm^ 
frequently  differa  from  that  of  the  infinitive^  only  by  the  augment 
9 1.    Bjp,  :  Infinitive,  fcmnun.    Paat participle^  g  c  fontoim. 


Infinitive, 

daXltn,  to  fall ; 
®c6«tt,  to  give ; 
(Sc^cn,  to  go ; 
ilommcn,  to  come  ; 
®pr((^en,  to  speak ; 
^t^ringcn,  to  spring ; 
^dfitiUn,  to  write  ; 
^tngen,  to  sing ; 
@c^en,  to  see 

Imperfect, 

Ufy  fid,  I  fell ; 
ic^  gaS,  I  gave ; 
ic^  sing,  I  went ; 
ic^  tam,  I  came ; 
ic^  ^Vtcut^,  I  spoke ; 
\df  fprang,  I  sprang ; 
i4»  ff^ricB,  I -wrote ; 
ic^  fang,  I  sang ; 
i(^  fa$,  I  saw ; 


Preaent, 

Ml  faKe,  I  fall ; 
i^  QtU,  I  give  i 

it^  ^^H  I  go ; 
i(^  fcmmc,  I  come ; 
i^  fprcc^,  I  speak  ; 
i(V  frrtngc,  I  spring  ; 
idfy  iifyitiU,  I  write  ; 
id^  fing*,  I  sing ; 
ic^fe^,  Isec; 

Pait  Participle, 

gefatlen,  fallen  ; 
gcgebcn,  given ; 
gfgangen.  gone ; 
getommen.  come; 
gcf^rix^R*,  spoken ; 
gefpruhgen,  sprung; 
gcft^rieben,  written; 
gcfungcn,  sung ; 
gcfc^cn,  seen ; 


/.  TTie  preaent  tenae  of  aome  verba  of  the  Old  Cov^itgaium,  i$ 
irregular  in  the  aecond  and  third  peraona  aingular.    Ex.  .- 


SfalUn,  tofaU. 

3<9  faUt,  I  fall ; 

S)u  f&Ufl,  thou  fallest ; 

fSx'fm,  he  falls. 

&t1}tn,  to  sec. 

34  fet)f,  I  sec  ; 

^u  fteDfl,  thou  seest ; 

Qrr  fitfit,  he  sees. 


(8  e  b  e  n,  to  give. 

Sdf  gcH  I  give; 

X)u  gtbjl,  thou  giveat ; 

®T  gtbt,  he  gives. 

9^te(^cn,  to  speak 

3(^  fprec^e,  I  speak ; 

S)u  fprit^fi,  thou  speakest ; 

@c  fpvic^t,  he  speaks. 


n.  In  the  imperfect  tenae  of  verba  of  the  Old  Conjugation,  aa 
well  aaqf  the  New,  the  aecond  and  third  peraona  are  regmlariy 
formed  from  thefiratperem  aingular  in  the  manner  following.  Ex, : 


3<^  ging,  1  went ; 
S>u  gingfl,  thou  wentest ; 
9t,  fit,  or  d  ging,  he,  she, ) 
or  it  went ;  / 

0f6cn. 

3^  gab,  I  gave ; 

5£)tt  gabfl,  thou  gavest ;  ^ 

dt  gab,  he  gave ; 


n>tr  gingen,  we  went ; 
t^cgingct,  you  went; 

pe  gingcn,  they  went. 


toic  gabcii,  we  gave ; 
i^  gabct  you  gave ; 
fie  gabcn,  they  gave. 


COMJUOATIOK  or  TBI    IRREGULAR  VERB  ,^ab(1l'  IN  TBB 

INOXCATIVE. 

Infinitive,  PartieipUe. 

PRES.  ^ttbm,  to  have.  vnv.%.  -^abcab,  having. 

PERF.  ^r^abt  )u  ^Ua,  to  have  hod.         ^^^v-  ^^abi,  had. 


THB  POPULAR  BSUCATOB. 


34(abt.I!t«Tet 
S>t  (alt  thoa  hut ; 


34  lout,  I  hftd  i 

3»  tatttft,  thou  had** ; 

t(^tn,beb■dl 


ah  t^oM,  I  hkre  famd  ; 
■V  8<^<H  thoa  hut  had ; 
It  trifM,  he  hu  bad ; 


nte  (do.  wcbaTC; 
ifi  ^iM,  ;oo  hare  ; 
fir  f>i&Ri.  thej  hiTC. 


Brii  (obni  ptatt  wc  have  had  i 
iti  IdK  t^M,  yoa  hare  had  ; 
ft  t«tn  iffoU,  tbej  baTe  had. 


otb  g4aM,  I  had  bad ;  Kit  ^ttm  g^bi,  we  bad  had ; 

atlt|lg4aU,ihODhadithadi  i^  iattt  gttiw,  70a  had  had; 
au  pfoM,  he  had  bad  1         fit  faitra  flt^iM.  tbey  bad  had, 

!(t»t  («»».  I  shall  hare  i  oic  vota  t^tn,  we  ihall  bare ) 
>lt#  t<<^  <I>oi>  "ilt  l»n :  Ih  MiMI  ^b(i.  70U  will  have ; 
in  |i»ra,  he  wiU  bafe :        ft  tuttnt  ^t>n,  the;  will  hare. 


•crtt  gt^M  ^t^,    I   tball    Kit » 


■  st^M  (abra,  we  ibaU 


rttd  iikM  (aim,  thoa  wilt  ifr  awrttt  qO^t*  ^W,  jon  will 

n  had  i  hare  bad  i 

lrt|<faM  fata,  he  wiU  bare  M  wmn  gt^  titat  Ibcy  iriU 

d ;  baTc  had. 


SimftUr.  PhrmL 

it,  have  thoa ;  ^ha  oir,  ht  lu  hare ; 

R,  fc,  or  c*,  let  him,  her,    (oM  or  ^M  iii.    I  hare  jc 
it  haxe ;  or  t«bn  eii,      t    or  7011 1 

fotn  fit,  let  them  hiTc 
ExncuB  IS, 
iFi./  departure ;  9nU,  to-daj ;  Xaj,  m  day ; 

luiKadj.  agne- Jtltit,  ■.  di«M,  gar-  !Lif4'niH4,  «  tiaod- 
le;  meoli  berctiier; 

juit,eT«a,now;ftinau»,  nobody,  no  SBtt'ulutn,  dajr  before 
iBuX/cram-      onet  yeaterdajf 

u;  e^at,  >i.  *hoe;  Stnun'?  -whjl 

r^uf^  H.  glore  1 

Bb(  it*  loA  t<fi't«.  1  haTc  Men  blot  to-daj. 

ah  i|a  gtjlcni  gifr'tn.  I  nw(havea«cn)hiin  jeatarda^. 

Ch  tffTta.  4  ^  H'finaif,  What jron hope UTerruneertain. 
3^  «tR  BraMi  gi^Ra  a«|  Did  ronr  brother  p>  to  Ldpaic 
lnt«f  jeUerdar? 

.  n  Bias  aafXMknj  «in  No.  bewail  to  Dieadani  birt  I 
I  WA>  Mffft'iBlkf,  KKgra  ibaD  probably  go  to  Ldpaic 
4  tdnig  g4cB.  to-morrow. 

l>Sll  Ate  i  Bhr  trim  e^vt.  Too  ilng  beantlfullj,  bat  toot 
E  faaj  In  3^  Sainb  gatt1i4         ilHer  Hug    In    her    yonth 

dlTinelr- 
1  aof  ntl  ta  tirtcl  te^tml  1         From  whom  did  yoa  take  tbU 

)thi  H  maam  gtiih  grMOi'  I  took  it  &om  my  enemy  and 
ta  aat  gii  cl  auiBcn  trauM,         gut  It  to  my  friend. 

00*  fat  3^1  fee  SraWt  t  S.  ffi  fol  aau  JtlcitR  aak  wit  SA- 
I.  fflmoi  (oka  Ctt  (ntt  nciat  mifta  «iwtMah  gt^ ! 
'^_*y  fe  «*";  a*er  ttati  Joh  i*  |U  «i«t  gt^aH.  «.  18<i 
r»  ■»!«  tiaa  nigmtaMa  SJif  fabn.  6.  Rria  Vata  )ein  mriani 
F  »«  fnan  Kfttrtft  g^aH  |a»tB.  7.  lDi«fn  ana,  SRau  giaj  wt. 
a  p  anoa  OiiFrt.  8.  •[  (•»  4m  foe)  Safiiatti^  aM  riani 
I  *«.  9.  eiAR  Dm  i>ft  MiMa  OnAn  aab  fpii^t  Hii  ,nKUca  aril 
I  10,  34  fa*  i(«  vttn ;  ate  i4  tat.  m^  »,  i(«  grft,™^. 
eaajn  Bit  ^lu  »«,ti  DMifug  3*r  trlalriB  3«tt«  V  18.  3<j 
ia  maaa  SagrU  yTaagn;  ate  jt|l  fiigt  i^  Ki4t  BC*r  13.  4a. 
Kta>>»a«>»mt<4t«toa>Hlitf     U.  Bria.  *a  «,»(,  ,te  h* 

ft  fl^a  i^rtl.      1(,  Knuit  hi  ffttO^  ali  »r  AafiUm 


(Sect  17),  «A  ftWauat  ip  Mdft  all  nr  ts  Irbk 
gtaa  Snaatru  ana  Britf  aa  3*™  4(tti  Scan  tnX 
IIr^  ant  1141,  ite  Re  Bin  mgai  u  i^  ffmia 
104  Rm  :  .14  hai,  fat  sat  firgtt.'     34  jil  tufa  an 
lUnC4ati, 

awiaa 

1.  Hara  yon  aeen  mr  brothD?    2.  So,  I  bi 

bim,  batmy  wife  aaw  him  the  day  httat  yoiai 

la>g(a  ciiSM 

wrote  a  long  letter  and  ipoke  not  a  wnd.   1.  S 

to  ne  a  new  dnaa  and  a  beautifal  bandkodud 
Ci(  tOtOa 

think  that  we  ahall  hare  fine  weather  to-Bon 

Vlaatc  Ttgan 

bat  I  think  tbU  It  will  rain. 

Qnaanoira.  1.  In  what  reapect  doTolatfi] 
juntioo  difliBr  from  thoae  of  the  New?  I.  b  < 
only  do  pant  peitieiplea  of  rerba  of  tba  OU  Co; 
qnentlr  diflte  in  Ibtm  from  thoa*  of  the  Kc*^ 
aaid  of  ioue  verba  of  tba  Old  Cwguiilioo  is  lb 
third  penoMtinnlar}  4.  Eowdombatfbodi 
form  their  aeeaid  and  third  peraona  t 


jra*e,      AaL       JV««f.  AUf 

Ktm.Iiitfn;     Mt;      ticM;  thia.  Tvfclk 

0n,    X-i^lM ;      tiiftt ;     ticiU  ^  of  tUa.  Sidn.  i' 

TiL    Diifni ;    tkltc  j    tkftai ;  to  thia  Sea  u 

trt,      S!irf(m;      tifft;       tiifiti  Oia.  SXt  li 

I.  Sit,  tit,  ta*,  frcqneatly  atand  iadcpendai 
belonging  to  a  noan.  When  ao  naed.  it  ii  oM 
pranoon,  and  anawera  to  oar  demonitntiit  pna< 
inflection,  aa  aeea  la  the  DedetuloB  foUowing,  H 
of  the  article,  and  it  ia  likewiK  comnasly  pnB« 
rtnnger  empharia. 

DBCLBNaiOM  Or  TBI   ai)»«TUmTB   raOVOD!!  I" 

aiiroDLAft.  niu 

Miar,      An.       JVnrf,  ABf 

flnn.    Sit;        kH^        itl.  thali  tfa,  IkM 

t-fffra;      boia;     Ufta,ol  that;  tcmiod 


tkite 


la.      !Dca/       Wtj        t««  that  1 

Am^plH  qr  <A*  a**  iT  fA*  mOefaatoirM 

eda  nanliC  Ifl  naut)  tat  1 1  c  Hla  cloak  ii  ^ 

friiM  QcaMif*  i|)  tlaa.  hia  bioltei  ■>* 

Dh  lift  aniaH  Vaim  IR  gnf  aat  The  watch   ti  ■ 

Ml  fnaH  InaaM  i|l  (Ida.  lai^  and  Ui: 

Sa*  (Ar    m    e4ata«4««  <ft  The  IraUier  oT  ih 

f4lMi]aat  ka«  ttl  Canlnl  if  U  black  u>l»i 

gdi.  dlcrkycito* 

ertK  aaaFi  (lit  )Tm  uat  kit  Hia  gecK  lit  f* 

triad  Bta4taia  Rat  Ml-  of  hit  Bai|bl>oi 

34  Nit  Briaiai  «at  u    tta  I  have  nyluti* 

awiaci  BnaakM,  friod. 

Ck  m  i^n  Ban  aal  t  i  <  ifta  She  hu  bet  r" 

Vttaatia,  ber  hiead. 

X>n  Anatt  t*t  (tia  eB4  aat  tai  Ae  boy  tan  kii  >■ 

^■rt  Saltn.  of  hia  fatlier. 

mi  XnaBn  lOia  i^n  BUIt  aat  The  boyi  ta»n  ik 

«i(  ifrnffnaatt,  f .Im* of  tbBr  ft 


'  Such  elliptical  fbrm  ai  ■■  Hii  doak  bUatkud 
I  Woe"  (Ctia  RtaM  1(1  ff«a,  .■«  )«»<  ftitn*  * 


EXIBCISK    20, 

■Mrt,  VL  Adolphoi ;  Sittt  /  fable  ;  aiil^n,  wliicb ; 

■noUa'aif^,    idj.        Stltnt,  n.  Gdlert;      Biiti'mmninn,  n.  Zim- 

American  (|  5..    4rint<i(.  m.  Henrj ;         merman. 

Note  VII.)  1  «it^fiiii(,  H.  dtf-hkll,  itU'trnju^mtT,  m.  toll- 

nilb,    n.    picture,  couacil-bonie ;  gatherer; 

image ;  Kn'^tnfttiin,  adj.  pink-  SnlQinft  m.  twin. 

IBia'iatta.m.  icnlptor,     coloured ; 
Sricf,  M.  letter;  Unit,/  ink; 

SlutVl'ti'  ■*■  book-  IBma,  when ; 

iaita  etc  M  Oifoag'  tn  Ra4-    HaTe  yov  ever  heard  the  •ong 

ItgiU  }(tM'  t  of  ue  niahliiigale  f 

So,  |t^  (ft,  ab«  nit  Mn  t(T  Sn^t.      Yea,  Tery  often,  but  never  that 

or  the  lark. 
XMI  !i^  m  emm  ip  nailiif .         The  light  of  the  aun  ii  uaeful. 
JScffia  8b4  ip  ticfrt  ?  Whole  book  ia  thii ) 

Oclitna  Mn  3^  gtfirf  titfd    To  which  of  foadoeathii  book 

Sa4>  belong? 

ffi(I4M  eai^  mdiun  6it  F  Which  book  do  ;ou  mean  ? 

S>M  Btat  gnfi  Ou^.  The  new  large  book. 

aSiI^d  t|l  bran  Nt  tt^tt  BUntt  T  Which  is  then  the  right  name  ? 
1.  ffiil^ni  34f4  ^hn  SuT  2.  34  fatt  Ha  mditrt  SriuRtd,  Ml 
Sifittr'*.  S.  SdifM  $aviR  (dtan  eic  T  4.  34  IfaU  l»i  mrinM 
fnanM,  M  t^nit.  6  IDtl^n  mn  ttrfni  Jtnattn  (at  mtlnt  Blout 
<tialtT  6.  Jtriatr  Mn  i^nin  tot  S^ii  Xintt,  aht  cintr  b9r  titTtn  Xnahn 
^  3^  f4tac«  lofraFohnri  ^miitr.  T-  aOd^n  tiini  ifntn  fnl  cl  ?  8. 
IttlVt  (at  It.  nut  fnatfaf.  34i  Ileiati  iCcltR,  fat  Sinn  ^cCjcmtn  EBIci- 
Hifl.  V.  SBtl^M  wn  nriini  SQ^m  i|)  In  34i«>t  ^Ininn  ?  10.  3^n 
9(ICnt'f  SiBttn  |1n»  tort.  11.  Sltl^n  wi  bicfnl  fmi  rttinRi  JInakn 
W  3^t  SlfffiT  IS.  6i(  ttnt>  bite  mrini  Stttctn.  13.  einti  fli  SBiDtct? 
li.  3a,  fit  tint  Jniaingi.  IS.  SDtl^t  3^  ommlonif^tn  ffnunbi  fint 
fn  kcm  Kotf »mi|i  !  IS.  4tn  8.  irab  imt.  1?.  aOtffni  S114  tattn 
eitT  13.  34  foh  Hd  3tnl  ISitlnt.  19.  Want  fat  4nt  Bimmn. 
nana  mrincn  iBiftf  gc^bt  ?  20.  Cc  ^t  Ifn  Boigc^nn  gc^abt  mt  frin 
8in»b.  tR  Stain,  tat  ifn  giftcm  gt^aM,  unt  14  (ak  itn  ^ruti.  SI. 
4«l  Mt  Bitnt  ttn  e«fn  Ml  Slifm  nkn  btn  itt  64nc)tRl  gilcSt  1  22. 
Ci  tot  «Mc  tnt  M  laaSat,  tu4  tiEn  td  e4ntit)cK,  fcnbrnt  Mn  Ml 
nantc*  gtbH.  23.'  $iha  6i(  tic  HiMni  Ml  Xau^nnl  etn  'u  ttf 
Sla4f  alim  }  24.  34  ^t<  nan  Ht  td  JtaufinannI,  ii«4  tit  itl  9u4' 
)aIMf,  foatccn  14  fott  tli  kM  3Dntiiint(nirrl.  SB.  aSn  I«6t  ttn  alltn 
CovitAn  T  2S.  Zxt  4au|>tnianR  loh  tf  n.  2T.  Ci  IdU  tdl  ganjc  iScK. 
£a.  Sic  ffloya  Ml  BnmjiiftR  ifl  gnf  unk  tn  til  ffRgnntm  |<^n. 
R(gtiif4inn 
1,  Which  tunbiells  have  you?  2. 1  have  that  of  my  brother, 
fiufttn  9u 
the  icnlptoi.  3,  When  did  you  buy  thia  pink-coloored  dreaa  ? 
a:u4$antln  aOslItn 
4.  I  bought  it  ycaterdaT  from  my  cousin,  the  draper.  6,  Will 
yon  giTB  ihia  book  to  tnia  man  or  that )     6.  I  wul  not  give  it 

toother. 

QramoNa.  1.  Like  what  ia  nHl4n?  iMl4t?  wU/tt^  a*  in- 
terrapitiTe  declined?  2,  Is  the  genitive  often  used  f  3.  How 
diie*  b ( T,  tic,  k a  1,  frequently  stand ?  4.  What  ia  meant  here 
by  independently  >  G.  What  is  it  then  called?  6.  How  em- 
^oyed?  7.  From  what  does  it  differ  in  DecleniloD?  fi.  How 
!■  It  generally  emphaalBcd  ?  9.  Can  you  repeat  some  examples 
or  iU  nae?  10.  What  1*  aud  of  such  clUptical  forma  m  r^nci 
AiuMil.  Ac,  in  Oerman  ? 


LESSONS  IN  ARCHITECTURE.— No.  IIL 


Avcnithe  rude  style  of  building  pcactiiod  in  early  times  had 
■pread  itself  in  various  forms  over  the  ancient  world,  true  art 
Ulaatmade  its  appearance.  The  jcrcat  naUoiu  of  antiquity, 
M  thof  advaiiMd  in  civilisation,  created  a  national  architec- 
tan,  Mcb  with  a  feeling  and  eipreuion  peculiarly  its  own. 
Al  won  M  the  atonea  uied  in  buildings  begun  to  aainme  ■ 


cnbical,  prismatic,  or  cylindiic  form,  and  the  aqnaie  and  oom- 
paasea  gave  a  new  direction  to  stereotomy  (or  atone-antting), 
aicbitecta  gave  wing  to  their  imagination,  becauae  they  now 
had  the  meana  of  realising  its  creations.  Symmetry  wai 
studied  in  the  groond-plan  of  their  ediflcei ;  thur  sichitrkTel 
vera  raised  upon  irillsn  and  columns  ;  and  eznetieneo  era 
long  taught  them  the  strength  of  every  stone,  and  the  pn^ier 
height  of  every  part  of  a  building.  Henoe  aroaathat  hann^jr 
and  proportion  wluch  elevated  arohiteettue  into  an  art.    We 


■tmctions ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Ihey  w 
of  a  reeulu  arohilectare, — that  is,  of  the  ordera  which  conlli- 
tuted  Uie  first  basis  of  architectural  harmony.  To  the  pyia- 
midsl  constructions  of  Egypt  and  of  Asia,  the  erection  of 
palaces  and  oilier  edi&ces  speedily  succeeded,  in  which  square 
and  cylindrical  pillars  formed  a  moat  essential  part ;  be- 
cause the  great  weight  of  the  materials  employed,  required 
that  they  should  be  supported  at  short  i£stancea  for  the 
formatioD  of  intemal  and  external  gslleriaa.  These  single 
pillar*  eonld  only  be  connected  at  the  top  by  architraves  of 
such  dimensions  aa  combined  the  ratio  of  their  breadth  with 
the  proportions  of  the  auppor  ting  power  of  the  columns.  Upon 
these  architraves  were  placed  platforms  or  ceiling*  of  flat  - 

.  which,  by  their  thickness,  formed  a  new  dimension 
■bore  the  former ;  and,  upon  these  platforms  were  formed  ter- 
races or  flat  roofs,  which  were  surrounded  by  another  row  of 
atonea  forming  a  border,  and  having  an  outward  projection 
which  preserved  the  fiigade  from  the  mSfects  of  the  rain,  Theaa 
origin  of  cornices  and  entablatures.  The  oolumn  in 
preference  to  the  aquare  pilisr  became  the  type  of  architectural 

Sroportion.  Simple,  at  first,  it  presented  nothing  but  a  oylin* 
rical  shaft,  without  ornament,  and  only  expraaalng  the  purpose 
'  which  it  waa  originally  intended.  The  oldeat  specimena  in 
rpt  are  of  this  description  J  Asia  present*  similar  spedmens ; 
[  Qreece,  with  the  whole  of  the  west,  follows  the  same  track  i 
thus  proving  that  sverywhera  there  is  an  inwriable  similarity 
in  the  origin  of  the  arts.  The  aimplidty,  elegsnce,  and  utility 
of  the  column,  engaged  the  attention  of  arohiteot*,  and  con- 
centrated all  the  efforts  of  their  imagination.  Thus  it  be- 
came their  architectural  type  or  model  1  and  formed  the  nnalena 
of  the  diflerent  charactenstio  styles  of  the  great  nations  of 
antiquity. 

The  most  ancient  monumcnti  of  Egypt  ornamented  with 
colamns  are  situated  in  the  Heptanomls.  Theyezhibit  aped- 
mena  of  the  greatestaimpUcity,  and  strongly  analogous  to  those 
of  the  Doric  order.  The  monumenta  of  India  excavated  in- 
the  rock  preaent  the  same  prinoiple*  of  these  primitive  ordera. 
In  these  two  countries,  which  are  the  cradles  of  arehileoture, 
artist*  at  first  decorated  their  column*  and  their  oapitsl*  with 
omsmdhta  of  which  the  Ideas  were  taken  from  the  looalvege- 
tition,  to  which  were  sometimes  added  others  borrowed  from 
animal  nature.  Thus  in  Egypt  after  having  set  up  the  simple 
cylindrical  shaft  for  their  column,  they  soulpttired  upon  it 
branchesof  the  lotus,  meeting  each  other  and  fastened  together 
by  filleta.  The  capital  which  crowned  the  column  waa  at  flrtt 
composed  of  the  bud  of  the  ssme  flower.  This  first  idea  ws* 
afterwards  developed  in  the  application  of  vegetation  of  every 
' of  the  templeaand 


kind  to  the  ornamentation  of  the  columns  ol 


EfTptUn  detail. 
thua  adorned  with  orders  of  arohitectnre  had  its  a 
ityle.    The  Bumerous  works  i^on  the  hirtofj  ua  nl 


S  VGfVLAK  BDUOATOB. 


qaitlH  of  BgT^t  publiBhed  during  tha  iMt  half-oentnrjr  Imtb 


Trntyn,  of  Apollinopolu,  and  of  oilun ;  md  Urg«  publio 
tmildiiigs,  decorated  widi  nnmnoni  oolnmaa,  taninanN  piUan, 
«b«llika,  and  aphlnxas,  whioh  give  to  ttit  ■tyl*  •  pecnliar 
character  of  intiquilT  and  grandeur,  of  -whieh  mere  Terbal 
desaiption  would  fail  to  conTey  an j  idaa  to  the  reader ;  but 
which  havs  been  ntensiTeljr  illmtiBted  in  onr  Lescon*  on  the 
Aaeimt  Hiitory  of  ^gjpt.  In  India,  aa  In  Sgrpl*  iMtlatad 
Fig.  10- 


TcBiple  a  Pilice  of  iDdn  >t  Ellara 
cohann*  and  pillar*  appear  to  haTe  had  their 
laaaaa  aacaTationalbr  architectural  pnrpoaea; 
onaaxanplea  are  seen  at  BUora,  In  tlis  p^aea  or  temple  of 
Indn.    These  pillar*  are  ntach  shoitei  Uian  those  of  Bgypt, 
tluii  biMe  and  oapital*  oonmying  a  ooniidenUe  portion  of 
the  hdglit  irf  the  oolvnm  and  tha  entablatnre  oc  rathv  the 
eoaona li  leaa  aeeuralelj  traeed.    In  oaaea  when  the  Indiana 
<Mtont  the  roek  for  the  purpoM*  of  dcMndon,  and  aea^tared 

)<|M»  ^pevaaee  and  the  prindplei  of  an  otd«  of  arehiMoUre 
can  ba  traced. 

naneavBtad  temple*  of  India  are  RiSMMw  and  axter-' — 
Iha  prlndpal  one*  are  thoaa  of  Btepbanta,  Babette,  tmi 
loce,  or  BUora,    Elephante  ia  litmtvd  neat  Boaaba*     _  _ 
"^  i^o^of  the  lame  name,  which  receiTed  thia  ^ipeUa- 
tii^  Bomjhe  figure  of  an  deiAant  being  out  out  npot  ■*^- 

.t.  _  '    n.    The  grand  temple  ia  130 

t  of  pilfan;  along  the 
a  from  11  to  IS  fM 


Carli  ii  eren  on  a  greater  Male  than  that  now  deicribed.  But 
the  temples  of  Ellora,  near  DowlaUbad,  of  one  of  which  fig.  10 
ia  a  mere  sketcli,  is  reckoned  the  roost  lUTprisins  and  ezteniiTa 
monument  of  ancient  Hindoo  orcliitectuie.  Ther  consist  of 
an  entire  hiU  cicsTated  into  a  range  of  highlf-scidptured  and 
omameoted  temples.  The  number  and  magnificence  of  these 
aabt«nanean  edifice*,  the  extent  and  die  loftiness  of  some,  the 
endleas  direrritj  of  the  sculpture  of  others,  the  rarietj  at 
' — ' —  foliago  of  minute  tracery,  the  highly- wrought  pllliis, 
'hological  deaigna,  sacred  shrines  and  colossal  -ststQM, 
aabmiih  and  distract  the  rcind  of  tbe  beholder. 


ch  mvthologii 
1  boui  aatoni 


»6t*a  on  the  aouihem  shore.     

XiM,  and  i*  inppottad  br  torn  n 
of  the  cavem  ere  CO  oobsaal  t 


pagoda  or  temple. 


eat  end  of  thl* 

.     .  —^t  aauaie,  without 

._.;  the  altar  is  in  the  centre,  and  uiere  are  two 
ivantio  atatue*  at  each  of  the  four  doors  by  which  it  Is  entered. 
P"  entering  Elephant*,  there  i*  a  plaata  extending  aialT  feet 
=<>'»  ea*t  to  weet,  and  haTing  a  breadth  of  aiiteen  feet  |  Indeed 
the  body  of  the  caTcm  is  lurronnded  on  erery  side  by  aimilar 

Caaaas.  The  cbtc*  of  Kenneri  on  the  la^er  island  of  Salsatte, 
the  same  vicinity,  and  those  of  Caili  on  the  oppoaite  ahore 
rf  the  continent,  are  equaUy  remarkable.  The  mountain  of 
Kennoi  appeera  to  hare  had  a  oity  hewn  out  on  it*  fooky 
udea  capabia  of  containing  many  thousand  inhabitanla.  Tha 
front  Is  hewn  Into  four  stories  or  galleries,  in  whieh  there  are 
three  hundred  apartmenu ;  theae  hare  generally  an  intviv 
loceM  or  sanctuary,  and  a  smaU  tank  for  abluUon.  Tho  grand 
pagoda  is  forty  feet  high  to  the  soBlt  of  the  arch  or  domet 
It  la  eighty-four  feet  long,  and  forty.4ix  broad.  Tho  oolmnn* 
oftheiporticoareanelydecoTated  withbasesandeapitBlai  and 
"  ™  '5?^'  •"  "™  colo*sal  statues  each  twenty-aeven  feet 
Ugh.  lUrty-five  pillars  of  as  octagonal  form,  about  five  feet 
tadiameter,  support  the  archedroofofthe  temple;  their  baaea 

«.H   n.„f..T.  .„ ^  of  elephants,  horaes,  and  tiger*. 

n».  Bound  the  wall*  are  placed 
--'"vlng  lampa.  At  thetarther  end 
la  an  altar  of  a  convex  shape,  twenty-seven  feet  high,  and 
twenty  feet  m  diameter;  round  thia  are  also  cavities  for  lamps- 
and  direcUy  over  it  is  a  large  concave  dome  cut  out  of  the 
rock.  It  u  aaid  that  about  this  grand  pagoda,  there  are  ninety 
b^  m  idola,  and  not  lesa  than  six  hundred  of  these  fig^ 
*itWn  tha  precincta  of  the  excavation*.    The  cave-tem^e  at 


truly  wonderful  that  such  prodigiou*  efibrts  of  labour 
and  akill  should  remain,  from  time*  certainly  not  barbaroua, 
withont  a  trace  to  tell  ua  the  hand  fay  whieh  they  were  de- 
^C""^.  °^  '^  pt^uloui  and  powerful  nation  by  which  they 
were  prodoced.  The  court*  of  Indra,  of  Jujcgernaot,  of  Parasu 
"  and  the  Doomai  Leyna,  or  nuptial  palace,  are  the  lulmea 

given  to  several  of  theee  great  excavations.  The  greatest  ad- 
miration haa  been  excited  by  the  one  called  Eeylas,  or  paradise, 
oonsiating  of  a  conical  edifice,  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
hewn  out  of  the  aoUdrock,  onehundred  feet  higti,  and  upwards 
of  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  entirdy  covered  with 
mythological  acnlptnres. 

Beaidea  the  excavated  temples  of  India,  there  are  aeveral 
othera  of  different  forma  whieh  may  here  be  noticed.    Fintt, 
Ihoae  composed  of  square  or  oblong  encloeurea.    Tbe  largest 
ODe  remaining  ia  that  of  Serinaham,  near  Tritchiuopoly.    Tha 
clroumference  of  the  outward  wall  is  aaid  to  extend  nearly 
The  whole  edifice  consists  of  seven  square  en- 
closure*, the  wall*  being  310  feet  distant  from  each  other.    In 
the  innennoat  spadoos  square  are  the  chapels.    In  the  middle 
-'  each  side  of  each  encloaure  wait  there  is  a  gateway  under 
latlj  towar)   that  in   the  outward  wall,  which  Cues  the 
south,  is  ornamented  with  pillars  of  precious  Htooes,  33  feel 
long,  and  S  feet  in  diameter.    Second,  the  temples  in  the  form 
'  across.    The  most  remarkable  of  these  ia  tha  temple  of 
maies,  in  the  city  of  Caii,  on  tha  banka  of  the  Ganges,  down 
which  there  i*  a  flight  of  Bt«ps.    It  has  been  deroted  to  the 
ralwion  and  science  of  the  Einaooa  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
their  hi*torT.    The  form  of  the  temple  is  that  of  a  great  croa* 
with  a  cupola  in  the  centre,  which  towards  the  top  become* 
pyramidaL    At  the  extremity  of  each  branch  of  the  cross,  ^ 
of  which  are  of  equal  length,  there  is  a  tower  with  baloonies, 
to  which  the  access  i*  on  the  outside,    niird,  temple*  of  the 
oliealar  form.    The  temple  of  Juggernaut,  which  is  that  of 
a  complete  circle  is  considered  the  most  ancient  in  India ;  the 
Bramios  attribute  its  foundation  to  the  first  king  on  the  eosit 
of  Oriasa,  who  lived,  according  to  their  chronology,  *,  800  year* 
ago.    The  image  of  Juggernaut  or  Uahadeo,  stands  in  iha 
centre  of  the  boilding,  upon  an  elevated  altar.    The  idol  ia 
described  a*  being  an  irregular  pyramidal  black  atone ;  and 
the  temple  lit  itp  only  with  lamps,    In  the  ancient  Hindoo 
— ritings,  another  kind  of  temple  is  described  of  which  now  bo 
atige  is  to  be  found.    The  Ayeen  Akberry  relates  that  near 
luggemaut  ii  the  temple  of  the  lun,  in  the  erection  of  which 
a  w^ls  revenue  of  the  proviDoe  of  Oriasa,  for  1)  yeara,  was 
entirely  expended ;  that  the  wall  which  snrrminded  tha  whole 
was  160  cntdti  high,  and  10  cubits  thick  i  that  there  ware  thna 
at  the  eastern  gats  were  two  elephanta,  eadl  with  a 
onita  trank ;  on  the  weat  two  flguns  of  horsamen  com- 
pletely atiaad ;   uid  orar  the  northom  gate  two  tigsn  nttiBg 
upon  two  dead  elephants.    In  front  of  the  gate  was  a  pillar  M 
buwk  atone, of  an  octagonal  form,  SO  cubits  hi^h i       *    "-" 


with  a  large  cupoU  constructed  of  stone,  and  decorated  with 
aciUptare.  Such  are  the  ancient  monuments  of  which  India 
m  boait,  long  before  architecture  had  reached  that  pmtd 
ainmce  on  which  it  stood  in  ancient  Greece.  In  oni  n«it 
■acm  we  shall  glance  at  those  of  Persia. 

QOXSTION*   ON   TBS   PBXCTBDmO   LUSOV. 

What  save  liss  to  symmetry  Id  Architecture  i  What  (o  har. 
any  and  propDTtion  ?  What  two  model  of  creating  edifices  wn* 
Hewed  in  tart;  Archileolnie  ?  What  ia  the  simplest  form  af  tha 
iumuf  What  is  the  origin  of  cornioei  aad  enlabUniMf 
'bere  are  the  most  ancient  manument*  of  Egypt  to  be  finmdr 
'herein  does  the  ■rchiteetnie  o(  India  diffir  from  thai  of  Egrptt 
ow  did  the  Bgyptians  ornament  their  eolnans  i     How  ntair 
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LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH.— No.  XII. 
By  JoHK  B.  Bbamd,  DJ). 

DERIVATION  I  PSBFIXES  (amHmied), 

S^fer,  of  Greek  origin  (hyper,  upon,  over,  too  much),  fonnd  in 
A^jwreritie ;  that  if,  one  who  it  too  critieal,  anjuatifiablj  critical. 

"The  hifpercriUeatt  eontrooller  of  poets,  Jalioi  Sealiger,  doth  m 
severely  oensare  nations,  tbftt  he  seemed  to  sit  in  the  ehsire  of  the 
soomfi]ll.""CtemfeR,  **  Bemolnes.** 

S^ypo,  of  Qraek  origini  with  the  import  of  under,  appears  in 
himocrisff  acting  under  a  nuuk,  acting  an  assumed  character,  in- 
Tolring  both  simnlatlon  or  pretending  to  something  you  are  not| 
and  dissimulation  or  concealing  what  yon  are.  Ht^po  appears  also 
in  hypotenuse  (Gr.  teinefn,  to  itreteh)» 

**  The  sqaare  of  the  hypoUntm  in  a  right-angled  triangle  la  equal  to 
the  squares  of  th»  two  other  sides." —Zoc^re,  '|  llaman  Undenttandlng.** 

Hypo  appears  also  In  AjT^othests  (Gr.  thesis,  a  placing),  which  by 
its  derivation  signifies  a  placing  under,  as  is  intimated  in  the  Latin 
supposition  (sub,  under  \  and  ponere,  to  place).  An  Aj^iothesis, 
then,  ia  a  supposition^ — something  put  under  certain  phenomena 
or  appearanoes  in  order  to  explain  their  cause  or  immediate  origin. 

"Any  kifpoUieslB  which  possesses  a  snfficient  degree  of  plaosibility  to 
aeooontfor  a  nnmberof  facts,  helps  us  to  digest  these  facts  in  proper 
order,  to  bring  new  ones  to  light,  and  to  make  eajwrimefifri  crudf  (that 
Is,  dedsiTe  tests)  for  the  sake  of  Ihture  inqoiries."— ITorffey,  "  On  Man." 

/a,  of  Latin  orighi,  signifying  in,  into,  and  upon,  having  also  a 
negative  force,  appears  in  these  forms,  namely,  iff,  il,  im,  in,  ir,  ii, 

Ig,  as  in  the  Latin  word  i^oramus,  denoting  one  who  knows  no- 
thing. Here  ig  makes  the  statement  in  the  verb  equivalent  to  a 
negati^  proposition,  //noramns  properly  signifies  we  are  ignorant. 
An  ignoramus  once  in  a  letter  to  me  spoke  of  ignorami,  fancying, 
with  •  smattering  of  Latin,  that  the  plural  of  mue  waa  mi.  If 
ignoramus  is  used  in  the  plural  it  must  stand  ai  ignoramuaes; 
but  Beaumont  uses  ignoramus  itself  as  a  plural. 

**  Give  blookhead'sbeere, 
Aad  silly  ignoramus,  such  as  think 
There's  powder-treason  In  all  Spanish  drink." 

IgDomntf  Is  uaed  alio  ai  on  adjective ;  e.  g., 

"  Let  Ignoramus  Juries  find  no  traltofi  i 
And  ignoramus  poets  scribble  satires." 

i?,  ti  In  t/lega],  aotf  legal ;  Mogitimate,  not  legitimate ;  the  rook 
of  both  being  lex,  legii,  a  Imio,  In  Mostrate  (lux,  Lat.  light)  tfco 
it  denotea  upon ;  iAustraCe  la  to  tiurow  light  tgnm  a  subject.  In 
lAusory  (ludo,  Lat  Fplag,  eke^),  doeeptioo,  the  il  seema  to  be 
little  more  than  inteasrre. 

/m,  into,  as  imbibe  (W}0,IdrMt),  imbodj  (embody). 

"  The  som  grows  dotted  by  eontagkm, 
/mtedlet  and  InftnrtM,  till  she  qvlte  lose 
Hie  divlna  property  of  her  first  being."  MtOkm, 

In  tmbitter,  the  im  b  intensive  or  aogmenttve.  In  tmmature 
(aatoma,  Lat*  r^pe),  the  tmia  negative,--3Mmature  means  unripe  i 
im  is  negatlTe  also  in  Immemorial  (memor,  Lat.  iilsii4^)  ;  ssimtf •> 
aono/  Uioge,  is  uoago  time  out  of  mind, 

**  And  thongh  some  imptoos  wits  do  qioesUoos  more, 
Aad  dcmbt  If  sonis  immoriai  be  or  no. 
That  doubt  their  imnortaUt^  doth  prove, 
Beeaasa  they  seem  immaritA  tlUngs  to  know." 

Ite  root  of  Immortal  is  mors  (mortis  in  the  genitire)*  doaihi 
whence  mortat. 

/At  <A,  as  in  Midose'(cIaudo,  Lat.  leUm),  to  shut  In ;  tn,  into,  as, 
income ;  in  means  also  wot,  as,  tncognito  (abridged  into  incog,), 
a  word  coming  to  us  from  the  Latin  inoognitus,  unknown,  through 
the  Spanish  incognito,  liiconvenient  is  made  up  of  in,  not^  cum, 
wUk,  and  renio,  /  come ;  inconvenient,  therefore^  is  that  which 
does  not  come  with  you,  doea  not  agree  with  your  condition,  poai- 
tkm,  or  wishes.  In  indigent  (indigeo,  Lat  /  want),  needy,  toe  <is 
Is  angmentlve. 

I,  the  great  Athenian  general,  being  asked  whether  he 
to  marry  fals  daughter  to  an  indigent  man  of  merit,  or  to  a 
man  of  an  estate,  reidled,  that  he  shonUI  prefer  a  man  without 
«n  estsley  to  an  estate  without  a  man."— ^peoftitor. 


Ir,  not,  as  in  irreparable  (from  the  Latin  through  the  French  ; 
reparare,  Lat.  to  get  again),  not  to  be  got  again,  not  to  bo  regained, 
or  reatoned. 

*'  Nor  does  she  this  Ifrtpaivtk  woe 
To  shipwreck,  war,  or  wasting  sickness,  owci 
Bot  her  own  hands,  the  tools  of  envious  £ite. 
Wrought  the  dire  mischief  which  she  mourns  too  late." 

Zewis, "  Gutiua." 

In  irruption  (rumpo,  Ijat  /  break),  the  ir  has  the  force  of  into ; 
the  opposite  of  irruption,  a  breaking  into,  is  eruption,  a  breaking 
out  of.  Compare  corruption,  a  breakmg  together,  a  breaking  up, 
a  crumbling. 

In  passes  into  the  form  it  in  isolated  (insula,  Lat.  an  iiland)t 
derived  immediately  from  the  French  isol^;  isolated,  or  rather  i:i- 
sulated,  means  standing  alone  like  an  island  in  the  sea.  Tsie 
French  form  gains  prevalence,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  veib  isolate, 
and  the  noun  isolation. 

Inter,  of  Latin  origin  (compare  enter  as  ahove),  signiiying  bc^ 
tween,  among  ;  as  iaiermarry,  said  of  families,  members  of  which 
marry  one  another ;  inf^  is  found  also  in  inferpolate,  to  introduce. 
This  is  a  word  which  has  given  trouble  to  the  etymologists.  Both 
Richardson  and  Du  Cange  connect  it  with  polire,  to  polieh.  This 
view  makes  in/#rpolation  a  sort  of  amendment,  whereas  the  word 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  corruption  and  depravation,  /nferpola- 
tion  seems  to  me  a  low  Latin  word,  whose  root  is  the  classical  Latin 
pello  (pulsus),  Idrioe,  so  that  inf«rpolation  is  something  thrust  in, 
something  foisted  on.  This  is  the  sense  In  which  the  word  is  gene- 
rally used,  denoting  the  unjustiftable  additions  and  insertions  made 
to  manuscripts  by  later  hands  than  those  by  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally composed. 

"  The  very  dlitanees  of  plaoes,  as  well  as  numbers  of  the  books,  de- 
monstrate that  there  could  be  no  oollnsion,  no  altering  nor  inteiju^ting 
one  oopy  by  another,  nor  all  by  any  of  them."— IMiey,  *'  On  Free* 
thinking." 

"  The  larger  epistles  of  Ignatius  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
pdated."— JbrMi, "  Eoolegiastlcal  History." 


/n^er-mhiable  is  thus  printed  in  **  Richardson's  Diotkmary,"  •• 
though  the  word  was  from  inter,  and  minor,  /  threaten ;  whereas  it 
it  made  up  of  in,  not,  and  terminus,  a  limit,  or  boundary,  and  so  Is 
equivalent  to  unlimited,  or  unbounded  ;  as  in 


Plains  immense 


Lie  stretch'd  below,  MermkuMe  meads 

And  vast  Favannahs,  where  the  wandering  eye, 

Unfizt,  is  in  a  verdant  ocean  lost." 

Thornton,  **  Summer.*' 

Intra,  of  Latin  origin,  slgnifjring  within,  oconrs  in  the  forms 
intra  and  intro,  e.g.,  as  in  the  recent  word  ifif romural  (mums,  Lat. 
the  walle  of  a  dtg)  ;  infmmural  interments ;  sndinfroduce  (duco, 
Lat.  I  lead),  to  lead  within]  also  intromit  (mitto,  Lat  leend),  to 
eend  or  let  in, 

"  So  that  I  (Guide  Renl)  was  forced  to  make  an  Mrospeetfoii  into  mine 
own  mind,  and  into  that  idea  of  beauty  which  I  have  formed  in  my  own 
lmaginatlon.">-J>t%en,  *'  Parallel" 

Exercises  for  Farsiko. 

July  Is  a  Tsry  hot  month.  In  July  the  grass  and  flowers  are 
burnt.  Why  do  you  not  water  your  garden  ?  The  children  ^o 
under  the  hushes.  A  bee  is  on  the  honeysuckle.  The  bee  wiU 
carry  the  honey  to  the  hive.  Look  at  pussl  She  pricks  un  her 
ears.  She  smella  the  miee.  Fuss  wants  to  i^et  into  the  closet. 
The  miee  have  nibbled  the  bisouits.  February  is  a  cold  month.  It 
snows.  Itfreeses.  The  boys  slide.  Here  is  a  pretty  white  snow- 
drop with  a  green  stalk. 

BXBRCISES  m  COMPOSITION. 

BWOBICAli  TBEm. 

Joeeph  and  kU  brethren, 

F6rm  sentences  having  in  them  these  words :— • 

Bignification ;  prevent;  incrustation;  excommunicate;  efflores- 
cence J  eneamp ;  aurvey ;  office ;  entertoinroent ;  epitaph ;  eqmvo- 
eation;  despot;  forbid;  pardon;  hieroglyphics. 

Describe  a  May  morning.  Report  what  you  know  of  the  chief 
rlyer  in  the  neighbourhood  where  you  lirfc 
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LESSONS    IN    ARCHITECTURE.  — No.    IV. 


SiHiLAR  [o  the  ozcsTAted  tempUi  of  India,  are  the  ezcmted 
tombs  ot  Penepolii  and  Nakshi-Roiutam.  At  the  foot  of  the 
ro«k  of  Iitakr,  thiriy  milei  *outh  of  Shiru,  stand  the  ruini  of 
Penepolis,  which,  some  critic*  think,  was  the  aocieitt  Faaa- 
gardee.  The  platform,  which  first  strikes  the  eye  of  the 
traveller,  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  bj  fl  triple  wall ; 
of  Ihe  first  two  as  described  by  ancieot  historians,  no  trace 
now  remains ;  bat  the  third,  which  still  exists,  is  a  iquire  cut 
in  the  nonntain,  and  is  GO  cnbita  high.  It  ia  defended  bjr 
palisades  Of  copper,  with  doors  of  the  same,  20  cubita  high. 
The  first  wall  was  to  inspire  awe,  the  second  wu  for  strength, 
■nd  the  third  for  the  defence  of  the  palace.  To  the  east  of  this 
%t  the  distance  of  40O  feet,  is  the  royal  mountain  containing 
the  tombs  of  the  lungs.  Here  the  rock  is  hollowed  out  into 
sereiol  chambers  ;  to  gain  the  cntiance  to  which,  the  coffins 
are  hoisted  up  by  machinery ;  no  other  way  of  ascending  them 
exists.  This  sacred  enclosure,  connected  with  the  platform 
beiovT  comes  within  the  bounds  of  what  msy  be  called  the 
caitellated  palace.  Fig.  II,  is  a  sketch  ot  one  of  the  tombain 
the  Shah  Kuh  or  Il'jyal  MouDtaLn. 


On  the  ground  above,  appear  aeveral  mounda  and  rocky 
heaps,  presenting  the  appearance  of  three  distinct  lines  of 
walla  and  towns.  The  steep  facea  of  this  rocky  palace  are 
formed  of  dark  gray  marble,  cut  into  gigantic  square  blocks, 
eziiuisltely  polished  and  without  the  aid  of  mortar,  fitted  to 
each  other  with  such  closeness  and  precision,  that  the  whole 
platform  must  have  appeared  as  part  of  the  rock  itself.  On  the 
interior  faces  of  the  wolli  of  the  platform  within  the  portal, 
aro  aculptured  two  colossal  bulls,  ajmholical  of  power,  and 
suitably  placed  at  the  gate  of  the  great  king.  South  of  the 
portal,  appears  the  magnificent  terrace  which  supports  the 
Hall  of  columns.  This  series  of  columns  is  called  Chchilminar 
or  palace  of  forty  columns,  and  is  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps  remarkable  for  their  grandeur  and  the  beauty  of  their 
decoration.  But  the  columns  tbemaelves  are  the  most  sur- 
priaing  in  these  respects ;  they  are  each  60  feet  high,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  ahaft  being  IS  feet,  and  the  distance  &om  the 
capital  to  the  lor,  H  feet.  The  shaft  is  finely  fluted  in  S2 
diTiaiooa ;  at  ita  lower  extremity,  begin  a  lecture  and  ■  tonu, 
TOi..  I. 


the  first  2  inches  deep,  the  latter  t  fool, — whence  devolve*  the 
pedestal  in  the  form  of  the  cup  and  leaves  of  a  lotus  or  liiy . 
This  rests  on  a  plinth  of  8  inches,  and  in  circumference  24i 
feet,  the  whole  from  the  cincture  to  the  plinth  being  6  feet  10 
inches  in  height.  The  capitals  which  remain,  though  much 
iojured,  are  aufficimit  to  show  that  they  were  surmounted  by 
the  demi-bull.  The  heads  of  the  bull*  forming  the  capitals, 
look  to  the  various  fronts  of  the  terrace. 
But  it   is  impoaaible   in  our  limited  Fi(.  11. 

space  to  indulge  in  the  details  of  these 
extraordinary  ruins ;  we  can  only 
refer  our  readers  to  the  works  which 
cohtitin  fuller  deaerlptions  of  them,  aa 
those  of  Le  Bruyn,  Sir  ^Tilliiim  Ousc- 
ley.  Sir  Kobert  Kerr  Porter,  and 
olhws.  A  few  milea  distant  from  Per- 
sepolis,  stands  the  excavated  hill  of 
Nakshi-Boustam.  It  is  about  1,200 
feet  high,  and  presenta  a  precipitous 
face  of  whitish  marble,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  is  covered  with  sculp- 
tured tombs.  The  four  moat  elevated 
arc  executed  in  a  superior  style  and 
apparently  coeval  with  Persepolis,  and 
belonging  to  the  early  kings  of  Persia. 
The  lower  tombs  appear  to  belong  to  . 
the  period  of  the  Saaaanian  dynasty, 
and  therefore  to  a  considerably  later 
period.  The  description  of  these  re- 
markable tombs  will  remind  us  of  the 
"new  tomb"  of  Joseph  of  Ariinalhea 
"  which  he  had  hewn  out  in  the  rock,' 
and  of  the  "great  stone"  which  was 
rolled  to  "  the  door  of  the  sepulchre, 
wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid,"  till  Dork  •!)!.'  »riLa 

the  "King  ot  kings"  himself  became  i'liilmiion. 

[he  tenant  of  its  walls.    It  explains 

ilooped  down  and 
inaccurately  trans- 
id  which  ought  to  he  simply  "  she 
peepwl  into  the  sepulchre  ;" — "  to  peep"  is  the  exact  transla- 
tion of  paTakupio,  and  according  to  Johnson,  aignifiea  "  to 
look  closely  or  curiously;  to  look  through  any  crevice ;"  the 
darkneas  of  the  interior  of  the  tomb,  requiring  a  doie  and 
narrow  look,  to  ascertain  if  ita  tenant  tho  "King of  Qlory" 

Pig.  1». 


..     _     k  thatthe 

latest  mpnnments  discovered  at  Khorsabad,  near  Nineveh, 
having  exhibited  no  example  of  a  column  or  even  of  ifolated 
pillars,  no  comparison  can  be  imtitaied  between  the  colums 


THB  FOPOLAB  BDUOATOB. 


«oaitTiiatad  by  the  AMtjritiu,  if  th«T  did  cnet  any,  and  Oiot 
of  the  olhei  peopls  of  AaU.  "Du  natbini  we  hiTs  Duned  In 
mu  preceding  obeerntioni,  wen  in  the-height  of  dTiliutian, 
wtkiie  the  Gieeiui  irti  were  la  their  oruUa ;  end  it  i«  difficult 
to  adinit  that  the  Qreeka  had  not  Uamad  their  Snt  l««*oi 
uchitocture  by  the  itudy  of  the  Aiiatio  or  A&ican  oi 
which  we  have  deaciibed.  In  fUt,  the  mo«t  ancient  t^pe  of 
the  Greek  orden,  the  Coiie,  particnlarly  at  iti  oommenoement, 
b  neariy  the  lame  *■  that  exhibited  In  the  tombe  of  the 
Heptanomia,  and  which  ChampoUioa  called  Proto-Docle  or 
wimiliTe  Doric.  The  fanioa  of  OrMce  derelo^ed  thia  Ont 
Uea,  Miiched  it  with  detaila  which  the  E^yptiaai  had  ne- 
glected, and  formed  out  of  it  the  fliat  baaia  of  iti  national  archi- 
tecture. The  principal  character  of  the  Greek  Doric  ia  the 
ooblenm  and  dignity  at  th«  whole  order,  the  leTere  limplirity 
of  ila  detaila  and  the  moderatioa  of  it*  omameoti.  The 
^n^intim.  ^TB  SO  bate  ;  the  abaft  ia  onumeotad  by  wide  and 
■hallow  flnting* ;  the  capital  ia  compoecd  of  a  larfe  mouldin| 
in  the  form  oia  cup,  or  Sat  raie,  reating  upon  two  er  three 
littb  fiUeti  turmountad  by  a  *quare  tableL  The  tHgln>^>  t^^ 
flntad  wnamenta  at  tb«  extremity  of  the  arehiln*«e,  which 
areL  aacn  in  the  MMe  and  eatablatnre,  belcng  axolnaiTrfy  to 
thia  order  i  the  ■qoaie  apaoae  or  mMopa  between  the  triglypha 

are  frequently  occupied  with  aoulptarea  of  iaolatwi    ~^' 

but  thepoUahed  fretae,  andoonaeaoently,  the  contin 

ject,  areln  thia  order  Tory  me.   Still  th)a  order  doe*  no 

■11  decoration ;  and  in  buildlngi  of  ■  common  character  it 

loeea  iti  heaTineaa,  and  becomes  Tcry  elegant ;  the  moulding* 

then  become  finer,  and  aome  are  deconlM  with  Tsriaui  on*- 

menta.    SMfig.  13. 

According  to  VitniTiaa,  it  wei  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  ■! 
Argot,  where  the  Doric  order  of  ■ichitecture  firit  roac  to  ■ 
narked  eminence,  and  became  the  model  for  the  magniSceni 
•diAcea  afterwarda  erected  Ihrouffhaut  Orteoe.  It  wm  ncil 
nnployed  in  the  tonple  of  Jupiter  Nemeui,  at  Nemea,  be- 
tween Argoa  and  Corinth;  of  Jupiter  Olympiiu.  at  Oltrnpia,  in 
Elia,inaiplendidtriple  poiticointhecityof  EIi>;  and  in  three 
temples  of  the  aame  city, — vli.,  thoae  of  Juno,  MineiTa,  and 
Dindymene,  or  Crbale  1  atBlenaia,  in  the  great  temple  to  Cere*: 
in  the  tenule  of  ICinerra  at  Sunium ;  and  in  the  lemple  of  the 
wme  godAM  t  Athena,  celled  the  Parthenon  (lee  fig.  13)  ; 

ol  great  magDitode  and  aplendouj  at  Atben*.  In  many  ol 
tha  lalanda  of  Greece  and  Hagna  Qrncia,  there  were  alno 
tamplfa  of  the  Doric  atyle  of  architecture ;  a*  that  of  Apollo. 
fal  Deloe;  of  Juno,  in  Bamoe;  of  Jupiter  PaneUenius,  or 
.Sgina,  and  of  Silenoa,  in  Sicily ;  and  many  other*  in  placet 
of  utfarior  note.  Uany  of  theac  temple*  were  of  ^eat  magni- 
tad*  ;  they  were  nniTanally  ot  an  oblong  foim^  in  aome  th< 
portiooaa  were  only  at  the  end  ;  in  other*  they  were  eilcndeJ 
fnite  Tound  the  interior  of  the  building,  ume  in  ■ 
and  othen  in  double  range*;  aome  wei*  covered 
MOb,  Mhsi*  w«M  left  partly  uncoTared,  and  aome  we 
^idadby  rangaa  of  [ttllare  along  the  middle  of  the  interior.  The 
aapentnetnre  wa*  plaoad  npcn  a  platform  compoaed  of  three 
atep*,  whicih  •nnonnded  the  whole  building,  and  upon  which 
tha  colnmna  were  all  placed  without  ba«a*.  The  number  of 
•olamiw  were  either  ^  aloog  the  end*,  and  thirteen  along  tht 
■idea,  or  ai^t  along  the  enda,  and  aaienteaa  along  the  lide*. 
When  built  opMi  ao  la^e  a  ■calei  with  the  range*  of  column* 
■0  diatinetly  isolatad,  the  »«**ntiil  part*  of  the  Xiorie  order  pro. 
dueed  eflhctanot  Hirpaaaad  fcr  aimpliciiy  and  majealj;  and 
■Ten  the  imparfcot  remaina  which  hare  escaped  the  ravage*  o( 
time  and  barbarity  appear  to  have  f*r  exceeded  the  ex; 

tion*  of  oonnoiaaeiua.    In  the  earlier  example*  o(  thi* 

die  diameter*  of  the  Doric  column*  were  very  coaaider*ble  in 
proportias  to  their  height ;  for  Inatanoa,  the  column  of  thi 
temple  of  Hilaani,  in  Sicily,  waaoulyfive  diaioatan  in  height 
but  in  oonna  of  (H>a,  theaa  rilatlre  dimenaiofu  were  chuijieil 
and  a  proportiaB  mart  adapted  to  the  production  of  del 


withTi 


except! 


The  Doric  atyle  of  architetlu 

""  1,  the  only  one  employed  in  Greece 
_  Sicily,  and  Italy,  and  in  Aaia  Min 


til  after  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  cooqueat.  In  A 
nor,  and  pvticnlarly  in  Ionia,  there  *peedily  aro*e,  *ub 
ant  to  thMpadod,  an  order  of  architecture  more  eluut  tl 
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By  JoBR  B.  BaiAD,  DJ), 

ON  FAB81HO. 

Iw  the  following  Latin  rxerciae*  ucettain,  vrile  di 

imprint  on  your  maouiry  the  part*  of  the  nrwil  n 

ia,  tha  mood,  tenae,  nnaoo,  and  nomber,  togtilut 

tenie,  and  mood  ending*,  ■■  well  aa  gire  the  tlenn, 
■hould  do  Tery  completely  with  each  Itatoo  in  ■ 
Yun  thn*  make  a  commeneemcDt  in  what  i*  nlk 
thit  ia,  telling  or  "-■g"'"^  tha  parte  (ia  Latis,  pm 
Paning  applie*  to  noun*  and  adjecure*,  u  nil » 
indeei),  to  all  part*  of  apeech ;  it  ii  alao  coua 
•yntai,  or  tlie  combination  of  word*  into  iriiiaini 
you  cannot  puse  your  leeeon*  completely  unlil 
terminated.  But  you  hare  now  adrinced  (ii  csaui 
pining,  and  would  be  rewarded  if  every  lii;  h 
attempt  a  new  leaaon,  you  were  to  lake  "  a  btci  It* 
parse  it  carefully ;  that  ia,  go  otm  again  bom  iIk 
you  have  done  with  the  atticteat  regard  u  litt 

I  will  give  you  an  example  of  what  I  nuan  by  pn 
Let  n*  take  Hit  abort  Latin  aeutaooa— 


The  Brat  thing  I  have 


I  do  i«  to  conUni*  it.  K  P 
caTTe*ponding  Engliih  wordi.  On  lookinf  il  a.i 
Tullia  ia  in  the  nominatiVB  ca*e.  ConiequeoU;,  Tj 
■ubject,  and  with  it  I  muat  begin.  9ot>  patrco  c 
am  I  to  take  patram  in  tha  aeeoad  plac* t  ThiiU 
fur  patrem  ia  in  the  aeouaative  eaaa,  aad  cceMqu' 
be  dependent  on  aome  Terb.  The  verb  ii  tiun-  - 
come*  after  TuUia.  Putting  the  two  togetber  I  In 
amaL  TulUa  lo^m.  What  doa*  Tulli*  luvt!  P> 
falAtr.  The  whole  than  i*,  TUia  Jo***  hr  fitir. 
lee  a  departure  in  the  Kugliah  from  the  LaUB  i^ 
■uch  deviation*  you  ihould  ^f!r^h*ntT  your  BuAii  V 
and  careful  abaoration.  The  departun  hen  ■  ^ 
make  good  or  idiomatic  Bngliah,  I  am  obhnd  In  ti 
noun  jicr,  "  Ao- father,"  tliera  being  in  the  latia  t° 
responding  to  Air.  Da  not  hacoa  auppoa*  tbit  i- 
bad  Latin  to  aay  Tullia  amat  panam  aam,  Iv  ^ 
It  i*  not  cu*tomary  to  employ  the  prooona  in  f^ 
eirept  it  ii  wanted  for  the  aaks  of  emphiaii. 

IlHving  tranalated  tha  aenlaaca,  I  muat  dot  J" 
■hull  take  each  word  in  it*  grammalioal  vdir. 

Tullia,  TuUiaa,  a  noun  faminina  of  tht  £nl  <i 
nominative  Ga*e,  the  aubiect  to  tha  verb  aoiM- 

Tho  *uan  i*  Tullia  (ihua  Tatlia,  Q.  TuUi*c  tl» 
gcnitite  being  ramoTed,  Tullia  remjain*  ai  the  iml' 

AfuT  giving  tha  parte  and  relation       ' 

ihould    ■■  go  through"    "~    ^""''    " 


r  decline  the  nonii.   ^ 
ladjec 


A  mat,  from  amo,  ia  a  verb  tranaitive  of  Ihe  fin*  ^ 
indicative  mood,  present  tente,  third  perwm  nngo'' 
with  it*  *ubjecl  TuUia,  according  to  the  rule  "  >  '■ 
agree  with  it*  verb  in  number  ind  person."  Itr 
part*  of  amo  are — amo,  amavi,  amalum,  amare.  ■; 
■mo  ii  am,  the  item  of  the  present  tenae  i*  >■»>■  ^ 
ending*  are  o,  aa,  at,  amua,  atia,  ant.  Amao  ii  «°^ 
amo.  Then  go  through  tlu  tanaa  naitin^  tht  it^ 
peraon-endinu*.  You  vrould  aot  wiaely  it  i*  >^ 
made  amat  the  aubject  of  inquiry  ;  thua,  whil  n^ 
ia  the  *ubjuactive  mood  i  In  the  p**aiTB  voice!  1' 
junctive  passive  f  By  wh»l  change  ia  amil  i»« 
What  ia  tie  corresponding  lecond  per»on  liiigaur 
What  does  amat  become  in  the  future  teptt!  a 
perfect  indicBlive?  Go  through  the  impeifect  «  " 
the   perfect  subjunctive  Brst  pereon  ungulur  '■'' 

Thc*c  tilings  may  seem  minuta  and  tionhlrt«"' 
they  would,  however,  be  required  by  any  gcd  i* 
attention  to  them  ia,  I  aiaure  you.  rsquiMW  to  nut' 
scholar ;  it  i*  al*o  requisite  fiir  that  nientsl  aaa^ 
the  study  of  language  may  givei  and  which,  in  lU  p"* 
■*  of  very  high  value. 

Anothea  word  renuLM    patiw  j  patm  &'*r^ 
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an  impariByllabUo  noun,  of  tke  mMculine  gender,  the  third 
declension,  congonantal  >tem  patr,  in  the  singular  number 
aceuaadve  case,  being  the  object  of  the  traasitive  Terb  amat, 
by  which  it  is  goTemed,  according  to  the  rule,  '^transitiye 
-verbs  require  their  object  to  be  in  the  accusative  case." 

Observe,  that  in  thus  setting  before  jou  a  specimen  of 
parsing,  I  have  given  you  two  nues  in  Syntax ;  thua— 

L  A  subject  must  agree  with  its  verb  in  number  and  person. 

IL  Transitive  verbs  require  their  object  to  be  in  the  aceuaa- 
tive  case. — Of  these  rules  you  will  forthwith  have  need  to 
make  constant  application.  Conmiit  them  to  memorv,  and 
repeat  them  memoriter  whenever  applied.  A  verbal  ana  exact 
repetition  of  them,  and  of  all  rules,  is  desirable  at  first ;  after- 
wards, I  wish  that  you  should  give  the  substance  rather  than 
the  words  of  a  rule,  for  if  you  express  its  substance  you  show 
that  you  understand  its  import. 

YOOABULA&T. 

Comp&ro  1,  Igtttogdher,  acquire;  emigre  I,  I  go  oirf.  0^  (E.  R. 
tH^lgruUm),'  flo  1,  /  Mow;  intro  1,  I  go  into,  enter  (B.  R.  eairanee); 
judloo  1,  IJudgt;  latro  1»  I  bark ;  libero  1,  /  set  free  (£.  R.  WerafKNi) ; 
numSro  1,  Invmberi  observo  1.  I  keep  under  my  q^  obeervef  occttpo 
1,  /  fail  iipofi,  take  poseeseion  qf  (£.  B.  oocupaHm);  vigllo  1,  /  mUch, 
ketp  awake,gmri{&,  &.  9igilaat) ;  ventas  i,  m.  telnd;  terror,  6ris,  m. 
terror g  timer, dris,  m.>tar  (E.  R.  timid);  narratio,  6nia,  f.  anarror 
tkfe;  in^teiltns,  Olb,  m.  ruin ;  placidas,  a,  Mm.pladd,  tranquil;  ingeng, 
itigentLs,  verjf  great;  vehfimens,  Tehementis,  vehement^  very  etrong; 
jam,  adv.  eAnadig;  nuper,  adv.  kUdig, 

Latin-English. 

Ego  te  laudabam,  tu  me  vituperabaa,  frater  judicabat ;  e^o  te 
laudabo,  ta  me  Tituperabis,  frater  jadicabit;  ego  ambuian,  tu 
vigilaviBti,  ventua  flavit ;  ego  ambulaveram,  tu  vigilaveras,  Tentua 
flaverat;  ego  te  laadavero,  tu  me  vituperaveris,  frater  J udicaverit. 

Quum  rauites  urbem  iatrabant,  omnes  cives  timoria  pleni  erant ; 

tuum  in  stlvft  ambulabamus,  Tehemens  ventus  per  altas  quercus 
abat,  dum  nos  placidus  somnus  reereabat.  Vos  vigilabatis; 
qaamdiu  cris  felix,  muhos  numerabia  amicos;  bonoa  semper 
laudabo,  h&proboa  semper  vituperate ;  ai  acriter  pngnabitia,  o 
milites,  patriam  interitu  liberabitia;  ai  virtuiem  amabia,  omnes 
boni  te  amabuat. 

Remark  that  sometime*  an  abbreviation  takes  place -in  the 
perfect  tense,  and  the  tenses  formed  from  the  perfect  tenae. 
Thu8»  instead  of  saying  in  full,  vigilavisti,  as  above,  the  Latina 
shortened  the  word  into  vigilaati,  leaving  out  the  vi.  This 
proce'ss  is  called  syncopation,  and  verbs  thus  contracted  (drawn 
togetlier)  are  laid  to  be  ayncopated.  Other  syncopated  forms 
enaue ;  aa  laudasti  for  laudavisti ;  amasti  for  amaviati ;  amasse 
for  amavisse;  also  in  other  conjugations,  as  oomplesti  for 
oomplevisti ;  audieram  for  audiveram ;  aadiemnt  for  audive- 
runt.  I  resume  the  exerdaes  \  In  which  instances  of  syncopa- 
tion "will  be  found. 

Quia  semper  virtutis  preeepta  observastis  (for  obaervayistia) 
masnam  vobia  laudem  comparastis ;  eor  per  totam  noetem  vigi- 
laati ?  Preceptoraa  meoe  semper  amavt ;  nonne  amaati  toos  ? 
Acriter  coutra  hoatea  pugoaatis ;  ^uum  militea  urbem  iniraverant, 
ingens  terror  omnium  dvium  ammoa  occupabat ;  narratio  quam 
mibi  nuper  aarrayeraa,  vehementer  me  deWetaverat;  quum 
cxereitua  boat  ilia  urbem  eppognaverat,  noa  jam  emigraverimaa ; 
ai  animam  virtutibaa  ornaveria  (urnaria)  semper  beatua  eria ;  quum 
boaiea  urbis  nosirae  agree  devastaverinti  urbem  ipsam  oppug- 
nabant.  • 

EnoIiIsh-Latik. 

We  praised  thee,  thou  dldat  blame  me,  father  was  judging ;  thou 
wilt  praiae  me,  he  will  praiae  thee,  father  will  judge  ua ;  thou  haat 
walked  (syncopated  form'^,  I  have  watched,  the  mnda  blew ;  I  will 
•walk  abroad;  thou  art  watching;  the  wind  was  blowing;  the 
soldiers  will  enter  the  city ;  the  soldiers  were  entering  the  city ; 
the  soldien  are  entermg  the  city,  the  soldiers  have  entered  the 
city ;  the  soldiera  had  entered  the  eity ;  a  very  strong  wind 
blows  through  the  house;  dost  thou  number  many  soldiers  ?  I 
have  numbered  many  friends;  he  has  liberated  (set  free)  his 
«oimtry  from  ruin ;  haat  thou  watched  all  night  ?  Love  thy  pre- 
ceptors; let  them  love  their  parenta;  O  boya,  love  vktue.  The 
narratiTe  delighted  my  brother ;  the  narrative  delighta  the  girla : 
the  narrative  will  delight  father  and  mother ;  thou  haat  acquired 
fiame  by  the  narrative  of  the  ruin. 

TOQABUIiAXT. 

Advento  1, l9aemta,anioeai\  exhlllro  1,  tea^dUmOe^r^oioe;  tolero 
1,  ImAvv,  tear ;  expugnb  1,  leaptmre ;  gusto  1,  /  Amft ;  obtempero 
1,  /  eftv  (witk  the  o^iMit  i«  As  dalife);  opto  1,  twkh{l&.  R. 


option) ;  pecoo  \,lsin\  rSd&mo,l'ioM  a^ism ;  rogo  1,  JatA ;  sano L 
I  heal  (E.  R.  aafiatory);  aupero  1,  JaurpaeSf  overcome;  traoto  1,  I 
handle,  treat ;  evSnit,  it  happens;  conacieniia,  ae,  f.  eonedenoe;  uva, 
ae,  f.  a  grape;  adhibeo  2, 1  apply;  adhlbere  curam,  to  take  care;  medl- 
cus,  i,  a  physician  {"E.  R.  medical)'^  honestaa.  dtia,  f.  honesty ,  honour 
aegrotua,  i,  a  sick  man;  immortahtaa,  itia,  i.  deathteseness;  utilttas 
Atia,  f.  utility;  static,  dnia,  f.  a  station,  a  post ;  maturua,  a,  um,  ripe 
mature  ;  immaturua,  a, um, unripe;  reltgiose,  eonseientioualy,  aoer 
rime,  vefy  bravely;  vide,  see  thou;  vide  ne,  see  thou  do  not, 

RuLX  :  The  conjuQctions  ut,  that,  in  order  that,  so  thai,  to  ai 
and  ne  not  to,  so  that  not,  to  prevent,  require  after  them  the 
aubjunctivo  mood. 

LATIN-ENOLISff. 

Saepe  evenitut  utilitas  cum  honeatate  certet;  vide  ne  neeees 
contra  virtutis  praecepta ;  omnes  parentea  optant  ut  filii  lltteras 
diligeater  traetent ;  ita  vivere  debemua  ut  ia  omni  re  reetam  oon- 
soientiamservemui ;  meredlcuaomnena  curam  adhlbet  ut  acgrdtam 
aanet ;  amo  te  ut  me  redSmes ;  dux  imperavit  ut  militefl  stationes 
saaa  aervarent;  heri  ambulabam  ut  triatem  animam  exhilartm; 
ezereitus  noster  acerrime  pugnabat  ut  urbem  ab  interitu  servaret. 

English-Latin. 

See  that  your  son  dpes  not  sin  ;  dost  thou  ain  againat  the  pre- 
eepta  of  virtue  ?  a  wise  father  takes  care  that  hia  children  do  not 
ain ;  the  generals  take  care  that  the  aoldiera  keep  their  poata ;  you 
take  care  to  prevent  your  children  from  sinning  (literally,  thai  they 
do  not  (ne)  sin) :  good  mothers  take  care  that  their  ohildren  obev 
their  commands ;  thou  oughtest  to  live  so  aa  to  (aa  that  you  may) 
preserve  honour. 

Rule  :  After  non  dubito,  the  conjunction  quin  is  used  re- 
quiring the  subjunctive  mood ;  thus  non  dubito  quin,  J  doubt 
net  but,  or  that.  In  the  same  way,  nemo  dubitat  quin,  no  one 
doubts  that;  quia  dubitat  quin?  who  doubts  thatt  dubiumnon 
est  quin,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 

•  Latin-English. 

Non  dubito  quin  milites  nostr!  superaverint  hostes ;  non  dobita- 
bam  quin  milites  noatri  hoatea  superaviaaent ;  quin  milites  noetri 
auperavisaent  hoatea  non  dubitabam ;  non  dubito  quin  milites  noatri 
hoatea  superaturi  aint;  non  dubttabam  quin  militea  noatri  heaies 
superaturi  eaaent ;  con  dubitabam  quin  voa  patrium  aervitute  libe- 
raturi  easetia;  dubium  non  erat  quin  exercitua  noater  omnes 
labdres  et  aerumnaa  facile  toleraturua  eaaet ;  quia  dubitat  quia 
Hannibal  contra  Romanoa  fortiasime  pugnavSrit  ?  non  dub&tabftia 
quin  ego  voa  semper  amaverim ;  quia  dubitat  quin  bonoa  temper 
laudaverlmua,  maloa  armper  vituperaveilmua?  non  eat  dubium 
quin  aemper  fidem  aervarltia  (syucop.  for  aervaveriiia)  nemo  dubl- 
tabat  qum  hoatea  urbem  expugnaviascnt;  nuUi  civium  dubium 
erat  quin  pro  patriA  liber  tat  e  acerrime  pugnavisaetis  ;  quum  boates 
urbem  oppugnabant,  non  erat  dubium  quin  ingena  terror  omnium 
civium  animoB  occupavi&set  (sync,  cccupaaaet). 

English-Latin. 

No  one  doubts  that  you  will  fight  bravely  for  the  liberty  of  your 
country  ;  no  one  doubta  that  he  fought  bravely ;  ne  one  will  doubt 
that  he  vrill  fight  bravely ;  no  one  doubted  that  he  had  fought  bravely; 
who  doubu  that  the  aoldiers  will  capture  the  ciiy  ?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  you  endeavour  {siudeo)  to  preserve  honour  ;  I  do  not 
doubt  that  my  father  will  come ;  who  duubta  that  I  shall  con- 
scientiously preserve  ihe  city  ?  ^ 

Though  non  dubito  quin,  &c.,  requires  the  subjunctive  mood 
in  Latin,  the  verb  must  be  Englibhed  by  on  indicative  mood  ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  English  examples  just  given.    In  order 
to  make  this  quire  plain,  I  will  give  another  instance: 
Non  dobito  quin  bonne  sU  avancaltta  tooa. 
I  doubt  noHhatihgwudeis  good,  ^ 

Here,  then,  you  see  the  ijerb  which  in  I-atin  must  be  m 
the  subjunctive  mood,  must  stand  in  the  indicative  mood  in 
English.    Sudi  is  a  by  no  means  unusual  fact. 

RvLs :  With  the  imperative  the  negative  ne  ia  used,  and  nol 
the  negative  non,  as  n^  crede»  do  not  believe. 

Latin-Enoubb. 

Diligenter  cura,  mi  amice,  valetudinem  tuam ;  amate  Utteras 
0  pueri  1  Ne  dubitato  de  animarum  immorUliute ;  aemper  serve 
mi  fill,  conseientiam  reetam ;  discipuiua  amato  praeceptores 
laudatote  probos,  vituperatoie  improbos  ;  ne  lauda  maloa  pueros 
jmnes  homims  amanto  Deum.  j     v     #  i. 

My  sons,  take  care  of  your  mother ;  Chsrlrs,  do  not  doubt  of  the 
deathleasnesa  of  the  good ;  preserve,  children,  an  upright  con- 
science; let  children  love  (their)  preceptors;  do  you,  my  ftiends, 
love  God ;  do  not  blame  thy  slater,  Charles. 

RuLB :  The  first  supine,  that  is,  the  supine  in  un^  li  tifcd 


/ 

V 
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uMd  afMi  oenun  ^tc 

Bemuk :  The  lapinn  ua  lappoted  to  h&va  be«ii  Douni  of 

the  fourth  dedeouon,  ihiLia  urn,  »  noun  in  t*— •■— 

MM  i  thmt  in  n,  a  nono  in  the  dMiTs  caie  (u  for 
LjkTiH-BiraLUH. 

PumtM  nri  in  nrbrm  miKtiTfnnt  hkblutnm ;  txtreittu 
hoitilli  BdrtnUTit  agroi  ooatrai  dcTMUIum;  ark  imoulark  f  ' 
■ccrba  gnilmtn ;  atramnu  loiit  daru  toliritn;  ittii  dilBeilUii 
t*l  UlRklOj  pira  ■ant  dnlcla  gaiuto;  ludniii  Miil«n»  inimi 
iu»ln»  deleeut;  ho«U(  kdTcnUnt  (ipofiiitaTl  nrbcm ;  uon  ( 
dabiiandun  da  imsotlalitata  uiimunni ;  obtcmpcnDdiun  a 
]ir*aaplii  tlitulii. 

EKaLIIH-LlTIH. 

The  aoldicn  approach  to  drlirtr  (lupina  in  hd)  tha  king  ;  tt 
lloa'Da  arnif  approaebei  to  capture  tha  citj ;  tip*  K'apn  ai 
tweai  to  tha  taala  (anpina  ia  n),  untipa  prapaa  ara  difflcull  to  t 
(Bdnrad ;  ihcj  sDma  to  iciie  (fn t.  perf.  act.  ofoceDpo)  tha  flaldi ;  bin 
bj  aioging  (garsBd)  dtlight  tha  uiDd ;  wa  mut  light  braTd;  h 
our  natiTe  land  (patiia),  tha  aoldicn  hara  appioMbrd  to  fight  fi 


LESSONS   IH  ARITHMETIC— No.   XV. 

C0NTBACTI0H8  IX  MULTIPLICATION. 
AlTBoVOb  the  gowral  rnlca  pnrlonal;  gltai  ba  adegaata  to  the 
■olnlioB  of  all  uamplea  that  oecnr  In  mnllipUestloa,  jet  in  manf 
(utanen,  by  tha  eurdaa  of  jadgnwiit  in  applying  the  pnoeding 
prineiplci,  the  opetmtloB  maj  ba  very  moch  miridftil. 

DErmiTiOM. — Anj  Bomber  which  nay  be  prodncetl  by  niiltl' 
pljing  two  or  more  nnmben  tofethff,  ii  calleil  a  Compont*  Ntim- 
ier.  Thua,  4, 15,21,  an  coiBpoaite  nnmben  i  ftir  4=3X1  i  1&= 
5X3;  ai=7x3- 

Tha  /aeltrt  which,  being  uoltipiied  togetber.  prodooe  a 
poaite  Boubca,  ara  aoiMtimea  called  tha  amw^anMl  ftrtt  of  the 
Bwmbcr.    The  prooeai  of   fladiag  tha  Ibcton  of  which  a  | ' 
nnibei'  it  eompoaed,  ii  called  moiving'lJki  nwmbtr  mlafidai 


X2X3:, 


1.  Rcnlra  9,  10,  II,  22,  into  their  factor*. 
S.  What  are  tha  factoia  of  35,  54,  56,  63  > 

3.  What  an  the  factora  of  IS,  72.  64,  81,  96 
Some  BBmbera  may  be  reaolred  ioto  nmre  thai 

iltMO  into  diferml  itit  a/ faefcrt.     Tfaoa,  1^=2 
4X1=6X2. 

4.  What  art  the  diflcrent  tacton  and  aeti  of  faclon  of  8,  IG, 
18,20,24} 

B.  WhM  are  Iha  differoit  faeton  and  nti  of  faeton  of  If,  32, 
36,  40,  48  ! 

We  have  aaen  that  tha  prodact  of  any  two  nnabera  ia  the  lame, 
whicbercT  factor  ia  tahao  for  the  mulbplier,  and  that  the  prodact 
-.  .>  ..._  ,j  f^,^„  ,m  ^  ^jJ^  luno,  in  whatever  onkr 


of  any  f  jIth  or  w 


tidered  at  one  Mnakr,  and  thia  may  be  taken  either  for  the  mnlti- 
plicand,  or  the  mnlUpUer.  Again,  the  product  of  three  factor* 
Bay  be  oonaideTed  aa  one  nnmber,  and  be  taken  far  the  maltipU- 
eand,  or  the  multiplier.  *c.  Thoa,  24=3x2X2x2=6X^X2= 
12X2=6X4=4X2X3=8X3. 

Caib  l.—Wkm  llu  mulliplitr  it  ■  CM^MdYr  UKai^. 

BiiHrLB  1.— WbttwUl  27  bnreaiu  coat,  at  31  crowna  apiece  > 

^Mlfnt.— Sinoe  27  la  (tree  timta  aa  mooh  aa  9 ;  that  k,  27= 

9x3i  it  ii  maniltet  that  27  burtwu  wiU  coat  tirn  tiaaa  aa  much 

at  9  boreatu. 

Oytr-lion.  StftamsHKi. 

CroWBt    SI  coat  of  1  boraa.  Having  reaolred  27   into   the 

^  (hcton  g  and  3,  we  And  the  coat 

Crown*  279  coat  (rf  9  bueaot.     *■'    "  bnreani,   then  maltipljinz 
3  that  by  3,  we  have  the  coat  of  27 


CrewnB837  eaitor27  boreao*. 

ExAHFLa  2.— What  will  38  oien  coat,  at  43  crown*  per  head  ' 

SoJbHm.— 36=9X4;  and  43x9X4=1548  cro-na.  ^nr. 

Or,3G=3x3X4;  and  43x3x3X4=1548  crowni.  An: 

To  mnltiply  by  a  DMapoaJte  namber.     Rale  : 

Aaata,  lU  m^tiplirr  bOa  two  or  merr  /«tor»;  maJMaf*  lit 
mmU<fbcn  itg  out  ijf  Ihtt,  fiiclcn,  ond  Hit  pnA^  «y  ^Jrtrr 


It  the  rate  of  371  BilMtday,hi 


fycior,  oil  M  o«  Kit  fM  Am*  a— ffjpfcV  tfttOi  jtum 
bulpnAut  witttttht  mtimtr  rafwW. 

Tba/ac(ort  into  which  a  nambv  laay  ba  rMa/wd.  ni 
coofoiuded  with  the^orb  into  whid  it  mar  be  invite 
former  have  rcfarainje  la  maltiplicalion,  the  Inter  lo  a 
thu  ja,/ae<an  maat  be  mmll^td  togathar,  bet  ^  i 
adJtJ  together  to  piodaee  the  giren  sBBber.  TkiM,  H 
taaolTadinto  two/aeUra,  Band  7;  itsty  be  n]»«rli 
jmtA,  i  teoB  or  £0,  and  «.    Now,  8x  7=M,  ad  »^ 

1.  ^^liat  win  24  hoiWB  coet,  at  74  axrw«  apkn. 

2.  WhatoM  45  hogaheadt  of  tobacco,  allZSoani 
head> 

3.  WbalcoitS4a( 

4.  At  llBahilliDn 
board  49  week*  > 

he  travel  in  64  day*  i 

6.  At  163  crown*  par  ton,  how  mnch  will  72  tgaiei  b 

7.  What  coat  81  pteca  at  broadcloth,  at  245  ahiUiv  i{ 

8.  What  coat  84  carriage*,  at  384  croamaapfaa? 
Caaa  II.— IPba  Ua  aanl^pita- it  I  wUic^/i^wwma 

It  if  a  fandameotal  prindple  of  notaUoa,  thateack  nwe 
flgnre  ose  place  towarda  the  left,  increaaca  it*  valoe  In  >» 
aeqnenlly,  annaiing  a  c^P'w  to  *  DBmber  will  IncnaH  in  r 
limn,  or  mMiplf  it  by  10 ;  anaeiing  tw  ciphen  >J  oc 
valae  a  kundnd  Um—,  or  mnltjpty  it  by  100 ;  uukde 
ciphen  will  Incraaa*  ft  a  Oitnmmd  tiwttt,  or  ma\6^'!  it  V 
kc.  Thna,  15  with  a  dpher  anoaed,  baeooei  ISO,  v 
nnaai  15X10;  IS  with  Apo  dphoa  anwied,  beoma  ij 
iatbeaameai  15X100t  15  with  Un«  dphm  aaamti  I 
15000,  and  U  the  aame  aa  15X 1000,  Bw. 
To  mnltiply  by  10,  100,  lOOO.&e.  Rale: 
A«M*xatmaniieipktTtUiOi^wnJtij4itaitdattiiinBi 
in  lAa  nuUipiier,  and  Uu  immber  tint  /ormtd  wd  kiii 

To  owf  meaoi  to  plaoa  ^flir,  or  at  the  ri;*'  Imd. 

1.  What  wiU  10  boie*  of  Icbom  coat,  at  63  ihiUiM  f 
An.  630  duUbigi. 

3.  How  maa;  bothelt  of  com  will  465  aae*  of  lud  I 
at  100  bnabeli  per  aen  } 

3.  Ailowiai  366  day*  (or  a  nar,  how  many  dan  art 
lOOOyeanl  . 

4.  Unltlply  1634U  by  10000. 

5.  Mnltiply  3130467  by  100000. 

6.  Multiply  53S00078  by  1000000. 

7.  Mnltiply  689063457  by  lOOOOOOO. 

8.  Multiply  4946030506  by  100000000. 

9.  Multiply  87831306507  by  lOOOOOOOOO. 
10.  Mnltiply  67856005109  by  10000000000. 
Ca*i  \U.—  Witimu  maUyititr  tM  i^ktrt  tm  lit  tifU 
EiAUPLB.— What  wiU  30  wagona  ooat  at  45  aowanf 
Any  DBBiber  of  dphenon  Ita  right  band,  iiokvieailr< 

alte  namber ;  tha  aignlftcanl  fignre  or  IgBiea  bai^  oar  IM 
1,  with  the  given  dphen  annexed  to  It,  tte  otter  (utar,  ^ 
may  be  reaolvad  into  the'hctora  3  and  10.  We  aiiii^ 
firat  multiply  by  3  and  then  by  10.  by  ameiiBg  a  dpk«  * 
'*—  46   X    3  =  135,    and    m  X  1'- 

ea  of  lani  aiT  there  b  UM  C 
Now      Mnltiplimd  Hi 


pndBct       KiMM 


Avrl-B. — How  many  ac 
each  Cun  coataini  47S  acne 
AiKtlyii: 
Tint,  3000  =  3  X  1000. 
475  X  3  =  1423;  and  adding 
dpben  to  ihla  prodact,  mBlbpUet  k 
by  1000. 

To  mnlliply  when  there  an  dpben  ob  lltt  lifbt  bit' 
naltiplter.     Rule : 

Mnlliply  tht  rmdliplirand  by  Uu  ti^JUant  fipftt  •'/  '' 
iplif  r,  aril  lo  lliii  jiTvdiict  anHtt  at  man  cipfiirt,  W" 
«  lAe  nghl  of  U^  mulliplitr. 

It  wilt  be  perceired  that  thi*  caae  eombinat  the  pri*a|M 
two  preceding  eaaea  ;  toe,  the  multiplitr  -ia  a  eaapaoK  ■ 
and  «M  of  it*  bcton  ii  I  with  cyjbra  aaMnri  to  It. 
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EXKRCISES. 

1.  How  mnch  will  50  hogs  weigh,  at  375  pounds  apiece^ 

2.  If  1  barrel  of  flonr  weighs  192  poandii  how  much  will  500 
barreU  weigh  ? 

3.  MnUiply  14376  by  26000. 

4.  Multiply  350634  by  410000. 

5.  Multiply  4630425  by  6200000. 

Casb  IV.— IF^m  the  multiplicand  hag  ciphers  on  the  right 

hand. 
Example  ].— What  will  37  shipacost,  at 29000  crowna apiece  ? 

Analysis,  Operation, 

First.  29000  =  29  X  1000.     But    Crowna  29000  multiplicand 


341 


37         multiplier 


203 
87 


the  product  of  two  or  more  factors 
is  the  same  in  whateTer  order  they 
are  multiplied.    We  therefore  mul- 
tiply 29  by  37,  and  this  product  by  ,A-OnAft         J     . 
1000  by  adding  threecipLen  to  it.      Cms.  10/3000  product. 

To  multiply  when  there  are  ciphers  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
multiplicand.    Rule  :— 

MyUtiply  the  significant  fiffuret  of  the  multiplicand  by  the  tnul- 
tiplicr,  and  to  tkejiroduci  annex  as  many  ciphers  as  are  found  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  multiplicand, 

EZBRCISBS. 

1.  Multiply  2370000  by  52. 

2.  Multiply  48120000  by  48. 

3.  Multiply  356300000  by  74. 

4.  Multiply  1623000000  by  89. 
Example  2.— Multiply  540000  by  700. 


Operation, 

540000  multiplicand 

700      multiplier 

378000000  product. 


Analysis, 

540000=54X10000,  and  700= 
7X100;  we  therefore  multiply  the 
significant  figures',  or  the  factors 
54  and  7  together,  and  to  this  product 
annex  six  ciphers. 

When  both  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand  hare  ciphers  on  the 
right,  multiply  the  significant  figures  together  as  if  there  were  no 
ciphers,  and  to  their  product  annex  as  many  ciphers  as  are  found 
on  the  right  of  botl^factors. 

ExEncisis. 

1.  Multiply  1563800  by  20000. 

2.  Multiply  31230000  by  120000. 

3.  Multiply  5310200  by  34000^0/^ 

4.  Multiply  82065000  by  8100000. 

5.  Multiply  210909000  by  5100000. 

There  are  other  methods  of  contracting  tJu  operations  in  multi- 
plication, which,  in  certain  cases,  may  be  resorted  to  with  advan- 
tage.     Some  of  the  moat  useful  are  the  following : — 

Casb  V. —  When  the  multiplier  is  any  digit  preceded  by  unity. 
Example.— How  many  gallons  of  water  will  a  hydrant  discharge 
in  13  hours,  if  it  discharges  2325  gallons  per  hour  ? 
Operation,  •  Explanation. 

2325X 13  Multiplying  by  the  3  units,  we  set  the 

6975  first  figure  of  the  product  one  place  to 

the  right  of  the  multiplicand.  Now, 
since  multiplying  by  1  is  taking  the  mul- 
tiplicand once,  we  add  together  the  multiplicand  and  the  partial  pro* 
duct  already  Obtained,  and  the  result  30225  gallons  is  the  answer. 

To  multiply  by  13,  14,  15,  &c.,  or  by  1,  with  either  of  the  other 
digits  annexed  to  it.    Rule : 

MuUiply  by  the  unit/ figure  qf  the  niullipUer,  and  write  each 
figure  of.  the  partial  product  one  place  to  the  right  qf  that  from 
which  it  enrisesj  ftiaUy,  add  the  partial  product  to  the  multiplicand, 
and  the  reeuU  will  be  the  answer  required. 

This  method  is  the  same,  in  effect,  as  if  we  actually  multiplied  by 
the  one  ten,  and  placed  the  first  figure'of  the  partial  product  under 
the  figure  by  which  we  multiply.  -  • 

1.  Multiply  3251  by  14.  3.  Multiply  4028  by  17. 

2.  Multiply  25039  by  16.  4.  Multiply  50389  by  18. 

Case  YL—When  the  muUtplier  is  any  digit  followed  by  umty^ 
SxAMPLB.— If  21  men  can  do  a  job  of  work  in  365  days,  how 
long  will  it  take  1  man  to  do  it  ? 

Operation,  Bxplanation, 

365X21        We  first  multiply  by  the  2  tens,  and  set 

730  the  first  product  figure  in  tens'  place,  then 

F^radoet  7665  days    ^^^°S  ^^  psitisl  product  to  the  multipli- 

candy  we  hATO  7665  days  for  the  auwvr. 


Prodact  30225  gallons. 


To  multiply  by  21,  31,  41,  &c.,  or  by  1  with  either  of  the  other 
significant  figures  prefixed  to  it.     Rule : 

MuUiply  by  the  tens'  figure  of  the  multiplier,  and  write  the  first 
figure  oj  the  partial  product  in  the  tens' place  ;  finally  add  this 
partial  product  to  the  multiplieand,  and  the  result  will  be  the 
answer  required. 

The  reason  of  this  method  of  contraction  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
preceding. 

1.  Multiply  4275  by  31.  3.  Multiply  7504  by  41. 

2.  Multiply  38256  by  61.  4.  MuUiply  70267  by  81. 

Case  VII. —  When  the  multiplier  is  a  decimal  numberless  unity, 

£xAMFLE..-.How  much  will  99  carriages  cost,  at  235  crowns 
apiece  ? 

Analysis,  Operaiion. 

Since  one  carriage  costs  235  33500  cost  of  100  carriages 
crowns,  100  carriages  will  cost  100  235  cost  of  1  carriage 
times  as  much,  which  is  23500  o^onT  „,^  ^,  on  -.  • 
crowmi.  But  we  wished  to  find  tiie  ^^^^^  ''''•*  **^  ^^  carriages, 
cost  of  99  c|u-riages  only.  Now  99  is  one  less  than  100 ;  there- 
fore, if  we  subtract  the  price  of  1  csrriage  from  the  price  of  100, 
it  will  give  the  price  of  99  carriages.     Hence, 

To  multiply  by  9,  99,  999,  or  a  number  composed  of  anr  num- 
ber of  9's.    Rule: 

Annex  as  many  ciphers  to  the  multiplicand  as  there  are  9s 
m  the  multiplier  ;  from  the  result  subtract  the  given  multiplicand, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  answer  required. 

The  reason  of  this  method  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  annezmg 
as  many  ciphers  to  the  multiplicand  as  there  are  9's  in  the  multiplier, 
multiplies  it  by  a  number  one  more  than  is  required ;  consequently, 
subtracting  the  multiplicand  from  the  number  thas  produced,  must 
give  the  true  answer. 

1.  Multiply  4791  by  99.  3.  MuUiply  6034  by  999. 

2.  Multiply  7301  by  999.  4.  Multiply  463  by  9999. 

Casb  YUl.—  When  the  multiplier  is  composed  of  a  digit  and* 

its  multiples, 

ExAMrLB.~What  is  the  product  of  867  multiplied  by  84  ? 

Analysis.  .  Operation, 

We  first  multiply  by  4  in  the  usual  way.  867  multiplicand 

Now,  since  8=4X2,  it  is  plain,  if  the  par-  84  multiplier 

tial  product  of  4  is  multiplied  by  2,  it  will  3468X2 

give  the  partial  product  of  8.   But  as  8  de-  q^^q 

notes  tens,  the  first  figure  of  its  product    r— 

will  also  be  tens.     The  sum  of  the  two  par-  '2828  product, 
tial  products  .will  be  the  answer  required. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  multiplying,  the  factor  2  is  placed 
at  the  right  of  the  partial  product  of  4,  with  the  sign  X  between 
them. 

What  is  the  product  of  987  by  486  ? 
Operation, 
Multiplicand  987  Since  48=6x8,  we  multiply  the 

Multiplier      486  partial  product  of  6  by  8,  and  set  the 

5922x8      ^'^^  product  figure  in  tens'  place  at 
47376  before. 

Product    479082 
To  multiply  when  part  of  the  multiplier  is  a  con^site  number 
of  which  the  other  figure  is  afadtor.     Rule  : 

First  multiply  by  the  figure  that  is  a  factor;  then  multiply  this 
partial  product  by  the  other  factor^  or  faciorsy  taking  care  to  write 
the  first  figure  of  each  partial  product  in  its  proper  order,  and 
their  sum  will  be  the  answer  required. 

When  the  figure  in  thousands,  ten  thousands,  or  any  other 
column,  is  a  factor  of  the  other  part,  or  parts  of  the  multiplier,  care 
must  be  taken  to  place  the  fint  figure  of  its  product  under  the 
factor  itself,  and  the  first  figure  of  each  of  the  other  partial  pro. 
ducts  in  its  own  order. 

Example  1.  Example  2. 

2378  multiplicand  256841  multiplicand 

936  multiplier  85632  multiplier 


21402     X4 
85G08 


2225808  product. 


2054728      X7X4 
14383096 

8218912 

^1993808512  product; 


ua 
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Euuiiu. 

I.  Malliplf  66b  hj  B2.  4.  Mnltiplr  7B3  bj  93. 

a.  Uiilliplj  87G  br  3M.  i.  Uultipl;  69412  bjrffMM. 

3.  33432axa4t26.  6-  Z&G;21xIUG32. 

EiAMrLi.— WbM  ii  ttie  proaact  of  63  mnlDpliMl  by  45  r 

Bj  ninlCipljJDg  the  Ggaro  ■hicb  prodDce  the  nme  oTiicr,  ma 
•4<linf  ths  reralM  mcataUf,  wa  n*j  obuin  tha  uuww  willKiat 
Mtting  down  tha  partul  prodncU, 

a  Tint,  mnldplj  the  suit*  into  uiu,  < 

4S  the  resolt  uid  OTTj  u  Bnial.    Now, 


2B15  Jw. 


ulnloSm 


I  ordor,  tIi.  ton,  *•  nolliplr  laem 
Thai,  6x>' 


ti  mentBllT. 
So.  »M  3X4=12;   do>  3(^-12=42,  ud  1    (U  miry)   nuket 
43.    nullTi  6X4=24,  and  4  (to  cuij)  maka  2B. 

To  amltiply  any  two  nnmben  together  wllhout  Mttii^  down  tba 
•MKial  product*.     Rnli ; 

Pint  mutlipty  the  uniU  together ;  t^en  wtultipti/  tft  figi 
-  Iiiiji  prodtia  tent,  and  addiag  Iht  pradiuU  otentaUii,  Kt  'iL 
llie  refit  and  carry  ai  uiuaJ.  Hcxt  nallipii/  the  figiint  vi 
I'n/dace  hundrtiU,  and  add  the  fiTudueU,i;c.,  at  be/are.  In 
ti.njijier,  «7-/(»rtn  tJiemuUiplicaliom  which  prudace  thuiuaniU,  le» 
t/iouKtndi,  ie.,  adding  the  produtti  vf  each  order  ai  yon  procrfd, 
and  Ihui  eorUinue  the  uptratun  until  alt  thefiauret  are  inullipiied. 

EXAMM,!!.— WhatiaUiepKHlactof  234a6>09  li>toM32lf 


Anatylit  Operaliait. 


7       6 


j«X»l>Xi 


3X14X1,   - 

4XaSX3!6X2 

5X3CX3|7X" 

SX4|7X*l8X 

?X5'ax5[9X5 


12      7 

£xplaiftii>n.—Ut,iaf  msUipUad  by  tha  fint  two  flgmna  of  tha 

maltipher,  u  in  the  lot  ausple,  we  percriTe  that  there  an  thrca 
Bialtiplicuiotu  which  will  proi'ure  hundred*,  iIi.,  7x1,8x3. 
and  8  X  3  [  we  thertfore  perform  tlnae  ini]lii|iltc«Uaiu,  add  Ihrit 
prodocti  mcDUllr,  and  proowd  to  the  nut  order.  Ania,  tbtrt 
are  four  mHliiplicationi  which  will  piodoea  tbowaodt,  tii  ,  6x1, 
7  X  2,  B  X  3,  aud  9  X  4.  We  prrrom  theee  maltlpltnlioaa  ai 
btfore,  and  prooaed  in  ■  limiter  aiaiiner  throuh  all  C be 
orden.    jiiu.  1274196235269. 

In  the  lolution  mboTe,  tba  mnlliplitatlMi  of  the  different  Bgrnna 
an  ananfed  in  aepante  oolnmD*,  tfcat  lb«  Tariona  conbinationi 
which  prodna  tba  aana  order,  aa;  he  aten  at  a  lUBoa,  Id  pnc- 
tioa  it  ia  onnaceaaar;  to  danota  thtM  niBlliplicationa.  The  prin- 
dpla  being  nndentood,  the  proceu  nf  mnlLipljing  and  adding  nay 
caiily  be  carried  on  in  the  mind,  while  the  final  prodact  only  ii  mi 

Whea  tha  betora  coataia  hot  two  or  thna  flgnm  fmtl,  thii 
DctlKid  ia  mj  HBpU  and  «pedJtioo«,  A  UltJe  practiea  will 
enabla  Iha  Wadeat  to  applj  it  wiib  fncilitr  whep  tba  facloii  con' 
tain  ill  or  eifbt  fijputi  each,  aod  itt  •pplication  will  iBord  an 
cictUent  diKiplina  bi  the  mind.  It  hai  •ometimea  bren  oacd 
when  thehctoncODlaiatwentj-faurfignrncacb;  bat  the  atlcmpl 
totaiand  it  an  hr  ia  not  [rollEable. 

1.  MulUply 25x25.  8.  MullipBS*xH. 

3.  Mattiply  81x64.  6.  Mnltipljr  4Sx92. 

3.  Hultiplj  194x144.  7.  Multiply  1234X12S. 

t.  Holtiply  4825X2352.  B.  Multiply  6oZlx5312. 

By  iBitabla  attention,  the  crlticU  itudvnt  will  ducoier  raiioot 
othar  methoda  of  abbreriating  the  procf  u»  of  muliiplicaiion. 
ExancuM, 

SoIto  tha  Ibllowing  eiimplei,  contracliag  tha  openHona  when 
rTicIicable,   anLl  prora  tben    bj  the  general  rale,   or   by 


13.  4SS04XM9. 

14.  (0421X9999. 

15.  67243X99999. 

16.  79563X93- 

17.  34054X639. 
IS.  52156x756. 

19.  41907X54486. 

20.  26397X24641. 
Zl.  12900x14000. 
22.  64172X42432. 
S3.  268 15678  XSl. 

24.  85XSS, 

25.  256X1^6. 

26.  322X325. 


97.  S234X2tU. 

28.  48743O0OxU:. 

29.  3ie90iiDxaie;L 

so.  80460000)(i;U. 

31.  2364!91XB4IIJ(;! 

32.  12U70!X»9>»9' 
S3.  6840905x91x61. 

34.  i50«;auxi;xii 

35.  78803l245xSlx. 

36.  6leOOOIKIX»00D. 

37.  I2SU0MX4S«W 

38.  913002D3XIUXIC 

39.  (soOfOODaxionoi 

40.  


LEBSONS    IN  FRENCa-No.Il 
By  Profeaaor  Lotria  Faaauius,  I'-" 
StCTvm  XLtT. 


2.  Although  the  paat  pallid  pis  of  anflectims^ 
jugitcd  with  (ue,  it  agr«ea  with  ita  direct  regimn,  •! 

egimcn  precedea  it,  and  ia  InTaiiable  when  iht  nfJ 
ii«>  it.  The  atndent  ahould  be  careftil  to  aee.  if  ibr 
ituDons  ba  a  diiact  or  an  indirect  reginen  ~f  lU] :— 
Tow  TOBi  tola  fliildM,  Mead*-      Tim  luan  JbOend  fitri 

Ellci  M  Mat  doond  la  aaln.  HWy  tw  ein»  (H)  ik: 

Aawf. 

It  will  be  eaaily  perceired  that  h  in  the  Snl  wit, 
'trert  irgimen,  and  that  the  taoie  word  in  the  Ktt*- 
('r>ii  an  indinet  object. 

3.  VrrbanoenliallyuDipera'iiial.Le.,  TcrtMwbitbo 
oiijugatcd  olherwite,  take  (iroiraa  an  aiuilur;  '■— 

11  a  pin.  U  a  nalfi,  U  a  gM.  M  ntut,  N  anal.  V 

4 .  Verba  occaaionally  unipenonal,  take  tm  it*B%tB 
II  lal  art  atrlid  m 

B.  Fairs   [4  Ir.]  i 
ika  tha  auiiliaiy  a 
A-t-lllUt  btaatamtalaMiipMaft     ITteCjtHWriki 
T  a-t-11  tn  bgaMoapdaBwdaf  fTwattrnwa*. 

6,  The  participle  pait  of  a  ntupCTMnal  Tarb  ii  i^' 
able  [}  136  (6)]  :— 
L*t  plHia*  qall  y  •  an  aat  M.        n*  rwAu  wW)  m 


HaaiiMi  OF  ExuiPLn. 


1.  IJu34xG3. 

2.  .,0-Mi-,i6. 

3.  72I.6XIUOO 

4.  42O(Klx4l.-0U0. 
ft.  80000x25000, 
«.  2567345X17. 


7.  4.100150x13. 

8.  i..«.i,i|i.,x4l. 

9.  (i;i(.i,iix:i. 

lU.  3liii;i0xl8. 

11.  7lHJIl541x9l. 

12.  410:iU34X!ia. 


Lei  IlallenDti  tt  Mnl  (IIm  pro- 


Mi  Ue  lUiim  bdir,  re 


in»  •-»«**■(  Wf-f"'"" 


LESSONS  IN  FRENCH. 


diS 


^■i* 


to 


Ader,  m.  ttui; 
B^adreu-er,  1.  nf. 

S*a|)ere-«T0lr,  S.  rcf .  to 


87. 
Ortt-er.  1.  peo.  fo  Aotf;    S«  port-er,  1.  ref.  to  fte 


HoUandaifl,  e.  Dirfcft; 
Keif-€r,  1.  peo.  to 

inoto; 
FttaffttroubU; 
Flo,  fivm  pleoYoir, 

rained; 


or  do; 
Se  tromp-er,  I.  ref.  ft> 

Se  aerrir,  9  ir.  ref.  to 

use; 
S«  yend«re,  4.  nt  to 

Mff; 


8*M«e  olr,  8  ir.  lef.  to 

eUdovfHi 
S*eniiny-er,  1.  pee.  [f    Plume,  f.  jmh; 

49],  toprwMflory; 

1.  A  qui  T08  Boann  se  Bont  elles  adroBWicg }  2.  EUes  se  Bont 
adreasdes  k  moi.  3.  Ne  ae  Bont  elles  paa  tromp^a }  [Sect.  87. 
1.]  4.  SUea  ae  sont  trompte.  6.  Voiis  itea  toub  apez^u  de 
Totre  erreur.  6.  Je  ne  m'en  aula  paB  aper^u.  7.  Youa  dtea 
Toua  ennuy^i  )tla  campagne  ?  8.  Noua  noua  t  Bonunea  ennuy^ 
[Sect.  37.  4).  9.  Cea  demoiBeUeB  Be  sont  euea  ennuy^  cnes 
voua?  10.  Elles  a'y  Bont  ennuyte.  11.  De  quoi  TOUB^tes 
TOUB  serrie  pour  ^rlre,  MademoiBelle }  [Sect.  38.  2]  12.  Je 
me  BuiB  aeryie  d'une  plume  d'or.  13.  Cea  iooUirea  ne  ae  sont 
ellea  paa  aenriea  de  plumeB  d'acier?  14.  Ellea  ae  Bont  aervies 
de  plumea  d'anent.  16.  La  Hollaadaiae  a'eBt  elle  asaise }  16. 
£Ue  ne  a'est  point  Msiae.  17.  Lui  eat  il  aniytf  un  malhenr? 
18.  II  ne  lui  eat  rien  arriT^  elle  ne  ae  porte  paa  bien.  19.  Ne 
a'aateUepac  donntf  [{  135  (1)]  de  la  peine  pour  rien?  20. 
Cetteaoie  ne  a'eat  elle  paa  bien  yendue?  21.  Elle  e'eat  tr^ 
bien  yendue.  22.  N'a^t-il  paa  fait  beau  tempa  toute  la  jour- 
n^  }  23.  Non,  Monsieur,  11  a  plu,  il  a  neigtf  et  il  a  grild  24. 
N'eat-il  rien  arriytf  aux  de\ix  dames  que  noua  ayona  yues  ce 
matin  ?    25.  Noo,  Madame,  il  ne  leur  eat  rien  arriy  tf. 

SZBROIBB  88. 

1.  Has  it  rained  to-dinr  ?  2.  It  has  not  rained,  but  it  has 
hailed  and  snowed.  S.  Has  anything  happened  to  your  little 
boy  }  4.  Nothing  haa  happened  to  him,  but  he  Ib  aick  to-day. 
6.  Did  your  aistet  Bit  down  at  your  house }  '  6.  She  did  not  sit 
down,  she  was  sick.  7.  Did  that  cloth  seU  well  ?  8.  It  sold 
yery  well,  we  haye  sold  it  all.  9.  Did  you  perceiye  your  error 
{erreur)}  10.  We  perceiyed  it.  11.  Were  not  your  sisters 
mistaken  in  this  afiair?  12.  They  were  not  mistaken.  13. 
Were  not  your  cousins  weary  of  being  in  the  country?  14. 
They  were  wearr  of  being  at  my  brother's.  16,  What  haye 
you  used  to  write  your  exercises  ?  16.  I  used  a  gold  pen, 
and  my  brother  used  a  silyer  pen.  17.  Haye  you  used  my 
penknife  (osfifQ }  18.  I  haye  used  it.  19.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  you  ?  20.  Nothing  haa  happened  to  me.  21.  Has 
your  mother  been  weU?  22.  She  has  not  been  welL  28.  Did 
your  brothers  apply  to  their  studies,  at  school  ?  24.  They  ap- 
plied to  their  studies  and  haye  finished  their  lessons.  25. 
>yhat  weather  was  it  this  morning?  26.  It  was  yery  fine 
yreather.  27.  Has  your  sister  taken  much  trouble  in  this 
affair.  28.  She  has  taken  much  trouble  for  nothing.  29.  Did 
the  Dutch  ladies  walk  ?  30.  They  walked  this  morning.  31. 
How  fu  did  they  walk?  82.  They  walked  as  far  as  your 
brother^s.  83.  Haye  you  giyen  each  other  the  hand  ?  34.  We 
shook  hands.  85.  Thoae  ladiea  flattered  themselyes  yery  much 
i^beaueotip). 

Sbctxon  XLY. 

THB  FASsiya  yans  ({  54). 

1.  The  psasive  yerb  is  conjugated  by  adding  to  the  yerb  Hre 
in  all  its  tenses,  the  past  participle  of  an  aotiye  yerb.  See 
model,  i  54. 

2.  This  participle  must  agree  in  gender  and  number  with 
the  subject  [i  134  (2).  Sect.  41,  R.  6]  :— 

Cea  rieUlaids  aont  reipeot^  JhoeeoUmenartreipeeied, 

Cea  cnfaats  sont  aim^  de  toot  le    Thoee  ddldrm  art  hoedbif  eoer^fbodg. 
monde. 

8.  The  genius  of  the  French  language  seems  to  prefSer  the 
acttye  to  Uie  paasiye  yoice.  Many  expreasions  which  are  in 
the  passiye  in  English,  are  accordingly  rendered  into  French 
by  the  actiTO  or  refleetiye  [}  128  (5),  f  113  (1)]  :— 

Getle  nalsoB  est  ik  loner  on  k        71kd houte iatoheldor mXd, 


On  dit  que  eda  est  ahui  [Sect.  84        R  U  etOd  that  Uie  eo, 

R.  S]. 
Onnouadit eela  [Sect.  84,B.  3].        We  have leen  IM  that, 

4.  In  an  answer  to  a  question  [tee  Sect.  23,  R.  12],  the  pro« 
noun  Is  corresponds  in  signification  with  the  English  word  sot 
or  it,  expressed  or  tinderstood.  Zs  refers  then  to  a  noun  not 
determined  (not  preceded  by  an  article  or  a  possessiye  adjec- 
tiye),  to  an  adjectiyci  to  a  yerb  or  eyen  to  a  whole  sentence :— - 

Ces  enfiuits  sont  ils  nhniB  ?  Are  those  ddUbnen  lovedf 

lis  ne  le  font  pu.  TTiejf  are  not  (so). 

Cea  demoiBelles  lont  dies  soBori  ?  Are  those  yowng  Vadkis  «Mert  f 

Ellei  ne  le  aont  pas.  Thiy  are  not, 

5.  When  Is  refers  to  a  determined  noun,  it  often  corre- 
sponds in  signification  to  the  pronoun  Ae,  shst  or  thsff,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  expressed  in  the  English  sentence.  Ls 
must  then  assume  the  gender  and  number  of  the  noun  to 
which  it  refers. 


ycndre. 
Us  Mew  est  k  plaindre. 
Get  bonsM  esfe  i  eralndre. 
Cet  hoBime  s'appelle  H.  [Sect.  80, 

S.  3]. 
Cet  honuBS  se  ticmps  (Seel.  87, 


JU^  iMer  If  to  ftepMedL 
That  man  is  to  be/tared. 
That  man  is  ealUd  H, 

Thai  man  is  wivtsikm. 


Etes  yons  la  scsur  de  mon  ami  ? 
Je  Im  inlfl. 


Are  }fOu  the  sisUr  ofmif/Haidf 
lam  {she). 


Rbsukb  op  Exaxpzjes. 


Lenr  oondnite  est  elle  appronv^e  ? 
Elle  n*est  approar^e  de  penoone. 
Cette  dame  eit  elle  estim^  et  re- 

8peet4Sef 
Elle  n'est  ni  eetim^e  ni  reipeot^. 
Ces  marchandiset  M^nt  k  yendre. 
Ces  enfants  >ont  bien  k  plaindre. 
A-t-on  dlt  qaelqne  cboee  k  mon 

Onneloiariendit. 

Saves  yons  comment  eela  s'appelle  ? 

Madame,  8tes  voos  maitresse  ioi  ? 

Je  ne  le  sols  pas,  Monsieur. 

Etes  Toos  la  maitresse  de  la  mai- 

son? 
Je  la  snis. 


Is  Mdr  eondiueit  tqiprovedf 

It  is  approved  ly  nobodjy. 

Is  that  ladg  esteemed  and  reipeatedt 

She  is  neither  esteemed  nor  respeeled. 
Those  goods  ars  to  be  soid(/br  sale). 
ThoseelhOdrmaretohep4kd. 
Has  mtytkh^  been  saUt  to  mp  bra- 

therf 
JMhtngkasbemmidtohlm. 
Do  pou  know  hoto  gkitto  eoOoitt 
Hadtani  are  yov  siMrBit  Mfsl 
I  (mi  not  (to)t  Sir. 
Are  you  the  mistnu  ^tito  toMsf 


lam  {she). 


BxBRCiss  89. 
S'appel-er,  1.  peo.  to  be    EeoUer,  m.  sehotar ; 


Jardin,  m.  garden ; 
Lon-er,  1.  to  le<;  to 

praise; 
Mhrtt  t  mother; 
Paresseox,  se,  idle, 


Fttn-ir,  %hpmish; 
Rarement,  seldom; 
Belieur,  m.  booMndsr; 
SonTentk^/tcn; 
User.  1.  toieearaait 
Yen-drs^  4.  to  sA 


eatted  [J  48  (4)]  j 
Anteur,  m.  axdhor ; 
BUUn-er,  1.  to  Mome ; 
Car,  Jbr; 

Condoite,  f.  oondud; 
Croi-re,  4  ir.  to  btUeve; 

1.  Yotre  m^re  est  elle  aimds  de  sa  soBur  ^  2.  Bile  est  ai- 
m^e  de  son  fir^re  et  de  sa  scaur.  3.  Les  Italiens  sont  Us  aimA 
des  Fran^ais }  4.  Yos  Collets  ne  sont  ils  pas  bUlmift  r  5.  lis 
sont  bl&m^  quelquefois.  6.  Bont  ils  sou?ent  punis  ^  7.  Us 
sont  rarement  punis.  8.  Par  qui  ft  tea  yous  puni  quand  yous 
6tes  paresseux  r  9.  Je  ne  suis  jamais  puni.  10.  oa  conduita 
a*t-elle^ttf  appTouy^?  11.  Elle  a  M  approuy^e  de  toutle 
monde.  12.  Elle  a  M  approuy^  par*  ses  amis.  13.  Cet 
auteur  est  il  estimtf  ^  14.  II  est  eatimtf  de  tout  le  monde.  15. 
Le  jar  din  du  relieur  est  il  h  yendre  ou  h  louer  ?  16.  On  dit 
qu'il  est  k  louer.  17.  Le  menuisier  a-t-il  fait  faire  un  habit } 
18.  H  en  a  fait  faire  deux.  19.  Lee  habits  que  yous  ayei 
achet^  sont  ils  usA  (iMm  ant)  \  20.  Us  sont  usA,  j'en  ai  fait 
faire  d'autres.  21.  l)it*on  que  nos  amis  sont  aimA  de  tout  la 
monde  ?  22.  On  ne  le  dit  pas,  car  on  ne  le  eroit  pss.  23.  Lea 
dames  que  nous  ayona  yuea  )k  r^llse  hier  au  soir,  sont  elles 
sceurs  \  24.  Elles  ne  le  sont  pas,  on  dit  qu'elles  sont  eousinea. 
26.  On  dit  que  Tofficier  qui  yient  d'arriyer  s'appelle  S. 

ExsBoxsa  90« 
1.  Are  you  blamed  or  praised?  2.  I  am  neither  blamed  nev 
praised.  3.  Ib  not  your  cousin  esteemed  by  eyerybody)  4. 
She  is  esteemed  by  nobody.  6.  What  haa  been  said  of  my 
brother }  6.  Nothing  has  been  said  of  him.  7.  Bo  you  know 
if  your  brother'a  house  is  to  be  let  ?  8.  I  haye  been  told 
(on  m*a  dit)  that  it  is  to  be  Bold.  0.  Is  not  an  idle  person  to  be 
pitied?  10.  The  idle  man  ia  to  be  pitied.  11.  Ib  your  Bon 
sometimes  punished  at  school?  12.  He  is  alwaya  puniahed 
when  he  is  idle.  13,  Are  your  scholars  praised  when  they  are 
diUgent  {dUipent) }  14.  They  sre  praised  when  they  are  dili- 
I  gent,  and  they  are  blamed  when  they  are  idle.  16.  Is  that  lady 
esteemed  and  respected  ?    16.  She  is  loyed,  esteemed,  and  r»- 

•  The  propositions  de  and  par  are  used  iodiffsrsnUy  sites  aaaj  paasirs 
fsrbs* 
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*peet«d  b;  CTarrbody.  17.  WhU  hMbe«ntold  r«u>  IB.  Wa 
hkfe  b««k  told  that  jour  brothn-  ii  reipeeted  aj  ertrj'boAj. 
19.  Hadun,  ue  jtm  Mr.  S.'i  ■iiCetr  20.  No,  Sir,  I  un  not. 
31.  Hadun,  are  fou  pleued  with  Tourion') conduct ?  21.  No, 
Sir,  I  am  not,  for  he  U  blamed  bj  ererybodr.  23.  How  ia 
that  large  (tut)  mtn  celled?  24.  It  i«  aaid  that  he  ii  called 
H.  25.  Whit  ia  you  brother'i  oame?  36.  He  ia  called 
Jainea.  27.  Have  jou  been  told  that  mj  brother  ia  arrived  ■ 
28.  We  haTe  been  told  lo.  !S.  Are  tlie  gooda  which  jaur 
brother  haa  bought,  for  lale  ?  30.  The;  are  not  for  aale.  31 . 
Haa  the  bookbinder  had  a  coat  made?  31.  He  haa  had  a  coat 
made.  33.  I*  hia  other  coat  worn  oat)  34.  The  coat  which 
1m  bought  laat  year  ia  worn  out. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

F  VOLCANOES  ON  TDE  BABTB'S  CKUBT. 

SECTIOH    TD. 

OlOLOalClL  PniHOinil*  COIISICTBD  WITB  BAKTRqCAKn. 

Taa  change*   which  ar«   produced  in  the  glabe  b;  earth- 
quake! arc  almoat  innameiable.    It  ia  bj-  them  that  laiidilipa 


OK  THE  A 


OTWoed  in  the  earth,  at  a  plan  called  Cona,  bio ' 
TiTer  Tonsa  immediatalj  began  lo  flow,  quiiBsi  I 
bed.  Thia  axplaini  a  ctrciunttanea  which  ihe  gnjc 
atanll*  meeta  with  t  tU.,  he  flnda  the  ancieni  cnH 
river  deaetted,  and  anew  one  tonned  at  >  lower IniL 

The  action  of  earthqoakts,  or  (he moTemcnu  of' 
qnake  power,  ia  threefold.  Il  ia  vertical,  frosi  thrdn 
of  the  earth  up  to  it*  auiface.  It  ia  horiionUl,  h'ih 
count  of  certain  rocki  and  itrvta,  whethrt  Icrcl  d 
It  ia  alio  circular  or  gyTBlorr,  a«  if  it  went  rcundKr; 
in  ita  courae.  In  moat  earthquake*,  the  Tertiol  ml 
■onlal  morementa  have  takon  plaea  together. 

The  TUTicu.  action  ia  a  noremeRt  from  beb* 
like  the  ezplotion  of  a  mine  in  a  atone-qaitry.  H 
producea  eracka  and  flaiurea  in  the  earih.  Ue  Ibi 
aented  in  flg.  3  of  a  former  Icaaon.  In  amj  im 
earth  openi  and  dcaea  rapidlr  ;  in  otbera  poni'iu  d 
•lip  down  and  diaappear  for  erer.  It  waa  br  tn  a 
~  «Tement  of  thia  deaeription  thkt  the  cit;  of  Modu. 
a*  deabojad  in  the  jear  1781. 

Tbia  vertical  action  of  eattfaquakea  haa  prodnoni  i 
remarkable  reaulu.  During  alate  earthquake  ia  lul 
part  of  the  pBTCment-itooea  of  aome  town*  w — ^-^' 


nio<t  fttiiuernljr  otcur  on  the  lidca  of  mountain*  ;  new  lakea 
are  formed  in  plaini,  and  old  onei  diiapptar ;  new  iilandi  lite 
in  the  tea,  and  olhera  are  iwallowedup;  part*  of  continent* 
*ub*ide  and  aink.  and  otheia  are  eleYated;  the  relalire  poai- 
tioo*  of  aea  and  land  are  changed ;  and  riven  quit  their  former 
counea.  During  the  earthquake  which,  in  1811,  conruUfd 
the  diatrict  of  New  Madrid,  South  Carotina,  new  lake*  wfre 
formed  and  othen  dried  np.  When  that  ditirici  wu  viaitcd 
■even  veari  afier,tberc  w«»  found,  near  Linle  Prairie,  a  Uact 
of  land  many  miles  in  extent  thm  h ml  become  coTcrcd  wilh 
water,  three  or  four  feet  deep.  When  that  water  disappeared, 
a  atratum  of  *(ind  wn«  Ipfi  in  its  place.  On  the  same  occasion, 
and  in  the  same  district,  large  lakci  of  twenty  milrs  in  client 
wwe  formed  in  one  hour,  and  others  wpre  complclcly  drained, 
ny  theewthquakeof  BngotB,  South  America,  in  lh27,  afljflure 


;  atanced  in  the  terrtlic  earthquske  which  dt«tnij«<l  >" 
;  South  America,  in  1797.  Ae  eoipiee  of  the  inful"* 
had  periabed,  and  which  were  Iving  on  the  F°** 
thrown  up  to  the  height  of  many  hundied  iff*'* 
I  La  CuUca,  and  beyond  the  unalt  river  Licaa.  , 

I  The*e  vertiol  movemenia  are  Mt,  not  on  luiil  "'^T' 
at  tea.  During  the  celebrated  earthquake  of  1^^' 
the  ahock  wa*  felt  in  different  paila  of  the  •«■  'P' 
of  a  ahip,  when  off  St.  Lucar,  felt'  his  ve»*el  lioli^K! 
■I  if  ahe  hnd  struck  the  graund.  On  taking  k^ 
fuuud  a  great  depth  erf  water.  Another  tsptiiii.  »'"'■ 
far  hiffher  notlh  than  Li-bon,  had  lua  itBel^f;^ 
if  iJiehnd  iiriick  upon  a  rock,  • 


thedi 
binnacle. 


Icck  were  opened,  and  the  eomp^  wu  i^"""^. 
icle.    Anether  ship,  far  out  m  the  Atl»u<'i"'' 
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eudon  ao  Tiolent  from  below,  tb*t  tha  men  irere  ttaromi  np 
a  foot  and  a  half  perpendicululj  fktim  the  deck. 

In  the  HOMEOinAi,  movement  of  earchqaske*,  the  *liock 
pTopa^tedin  a  linear  direction  b]r  tmdulitioni,  ot  by  inaeti  . 
irhicli  produce!  wstbi  in  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  not  unlike 
inunoise  waiea  of  the  «ea  in  appearanoe.  The  eight  of  these 
earthy  billowi  produce  a  iwinumng  in  the  head  like  loa-iick- 
seu.  In  naing  tho  word  "  wave"  or  billow,"  it  ie  not  to  be 
Buppoied  that  the  earthy  eoil  alwaya  changei  place  a«  the 
watery  wave  doe*.  The  undulatory  appearance*  of  the  earth 
■re  probably  the  eSecta  of  vibration*  which  radiate  upward 
from  a  decplj-asated  point,  each  of  which  on  reaching  the 
aurfacs  lift*  np  the  ground  and  allow*  it  to  link  a^aio. 

Tfaeaeihoekaof  uadulation,  in  a  linear  direction,  muitbe 
eonecired  to  move,  not  like  an  electric  spark,  l)ut  in  waTea  of 
Ip'eat  breadth  ai  well  a*  lenf;th.  The  earthquake  which  de- 
Taited  Syria  in  1837,  iroa  felt  in  a  line  Sve  hundred  mile*  long, 
■Dtl  ninety  milce  wide. 

It  i*  a  geneial  law  in  mechanics  that  vibrationi,  which  are 
tianamitted  through  elaatio  bodies,  have  a  tendency  to  hurst, 
01  snap  asunder  ue  snperflcie*  of  luch  bodies.  This  law  i* 
fonnd  true  in  the  undulations  of  earthquake  power.  The 
magnitude  of  the  wares  propagated  in  the  eartlf*  cruet  is  in- 
created  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  surface,  and,  conaequeutly, 
thn  crack  the  auperflcial  *oil  and  strata.  In  the  earthquakes 
of  South  Carolina,  to  which  I  have  alreccy  referred,  between 
New  Madrid  and  Little  Fraiiie,  the  surface- earth  roae  in  great 
tindnlations.  When  these  terrible  surface-wares  reached  a 
eonsiderable  height,  the  soil  burst,  and  through  the  loftened 
twface  TOlome*  of  water  and  sand,  and  masse*  ot  pit-coal, 
were  burled  np  a*  high  aa  the  top*  of  the  tree*. 
When  these,  horiiontal  . 


propagated  in  crota  or  tranaverae  direotloai  fttnn  the  diSbreat 
point*  or  foci  of  the  earthquake  shooka. 

There  are  some  instances  in  which  these  earthquake  undula- 
tions seem  to  have  opened  a  permanent  way  for  themsdves, 
through  which  they  pass  without  seriously  disturbing  the  in* 
habitliits  above.  The  earthquake  power  seems  to  have  cleared 
away  the  obstacles  in  the  course  which  it  took,  and  then,  the 
way  being  opened,  it  always  afterwards  propagated  Its  shocks 
ia  that  d^ection.  This  clearance  of  the  course  would  be  the 
result  of  some  one  earthquake  of  great  violnnce.  Of  this  I 
will  give  two  instances.  After  the  destruction  of  Cumana, 
the  capital  of  New  Andalusia,  South  Ameiica.  in  1797,  every 
shock  that  has  been  felt  on  the  south  coast,  wliicb  consists  ot 
calcareous  rocks,  extends  itself  to  tbe  mica  slate  rocks  in  the 
peninsula  of  Araya.  Before  that  date  the  shocks  were  never 
felt  in  that  peninsula.  Also  in  North  America,  during  the 
earthquakes  of  1511,  1812,  1S13,  the  undulations  which  begaa 
in  the  south  were  propagated  northward  through  the  immense 
alluvial  valleys  of  theuiasissippi,  in  the  Arkansas  [pronounced 
Ar-kan-siws),  and  the  Ohio. 
It  has  been  lately  ascertained  that  the  propagation  of  esrth- 

Suake  shocks  does  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  tbe  rooks  which 
ley  meet  in  their  course.  The  shocks  have  been  felt  in  the 
loose  soil  and  mud  of  Holland  and  Flushing,  and  monntaina  of 
~:aaite  and  inica  slate,  as  well  as  limestone  snd  sandstone  rocks, 
ire  been  shaken.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  undulatioo* 
•  shocks  are  governed,  not  by  the  chemical  constitaenti  of 
icka,  but  by  Uieir  mechanical  structure  and  position. 
There  are  many  instances  in  which  earthquake  undulation* 
have  intersected  and  passed  athwart  or  aciou  several  chains  of 


L*  at  right  angles.    In  South  America  they <  are  known 

have  nasaed    s 

chains  of 


the 


sidered  dsngerous.  The 
most  dangerous  earth- 
qusko*  are  those  which 
occur  where  there  are  two 
sources  or  foci  of  earth- 

^uake  action,  which  Ecnd 
irth  their  shocks  in  semi  - 
circular  or  transverse  di- 
rections. In  these  casec, 
one  earthquake  wave 
meet*  the  course  of  ano- 
ther, and  strikes  iton  tbe 
side.  When  the  actions 
from  these  two  surfaces  or 
foci  areaimultaneous,  and 
coma  athwart  each  other, 
they  produce,  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  the 
cOects  which  are  seen  in 

The    aur&ce  of  the    ses,  Shovnag  Ike  Irantmi 

when  one  wave  dashes 
agiiinat  the  side  of  another,  without  cither  of  them  being 
iti>plaeed.  You  can  easily  imajjinc  that  a  town,  built  on  the 
ground  at  snch  a  point  cf  the  earth,  would  be  afftcteil  much 
like  k  loose  raft  happening  to  be  at  such  a  junction  of  two 
mi.^hty  billows. 

'Chcte  stalemenis  are  not  so  imaginary  as  the  metaphors 
which  I  hsvB  used  to  explain  them,  Their  truth  is  amply  veii. 
tied  by  the  obserratian  and  experience  of  the  inhalntanls  of 
South  America.  The  city  of  Quito  is  tituated  at  the  foot  of  a 
volcano  called  Rucu  Pichincha.  The  elevation  of  the  city 
•bove  the  level  of  the  sea  is  9,S39  feet,  about  twice  the  height 
of  Ban  Kevi*  or  Snowdon.  I  keep  Iheao  British  mountains 
before  yonr  mind  that  vou  may  always  have  a  known  scale  of 
height  in  view.  The  nouses  of  Quito  are  large,  massive,  and 
several  stories  high.  Its  chnrche*  are  high-roofed,  and  adorned 
with  magnificent  cupolas.  Hero  earthquakes  of  great  violence 
■re  frequent,  hut  ihey  very  rarely  injure  the  buildings.  The 
•upposod  resson  of  this  is  that  the  horizontal  undulations  of 
the  earthquake  shocks  are  propagated  undisturbed  aloDg  the 
rocks  beneath.  On  the  contrary,  at  a  lower  elevation  on  the 
plains  of  Peru,  humble  dwellings  built  of  reeds  and  mud 
suller  exceedingly  from  what  would  be  called  gentle  shocks. 
The  ccBwn  of  wia  it,  the  alternation  of  moremeDta,  which  are 


'irUtTTaplion  <tf  tarlhguait  ihoek: 


Yeneiuela 
and  Sierra  Farime.  In 
India  also  a  shock  was 
propagated  in  1832  from 
Lahore  to  the  iotA  al  the 
Himalayas. 

Neverthleu,  it  is  well 
known  in  volcanic  dis- 
tricts, that  there  era  rocka 
which  modify  and  regu- 
late the  direction  of  the 
earthquske  wave.  It  is 
found  that  the  unduU- 
tiona  proceed  in  a  linear 
course  along  a  coast,  and 
al  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
ridge,  and  in  the  direction 
of  that  ridge,  without  en- 
tering tha  chain  of  hills. 
As  proofs  of  the  limita- 
tion ,  and  interruption  of 
earthquake  waves,  I  may 
mention  two  very  remark- 
able facts.  Shocks  have  been  felt  in  strata  near  the  surface 
whichhavcnot  been  knownin  the  mine*  in  a  rock  atmuch  greater 
depth.  Shocks,  also,  have  pasted  onward  at  greater  depUis  he- 
low,  without  being  felt  in  the  rocks  andstrata  ncorthcsurfoce. 
The  inbabitsnU  of  Peru  call  such  rocks  "  bridges,"  undor 
which  the  earthquake  wave  passes  along.  Instance*  of  tliia 
kind  have  happened  in  Saxony.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  earthquake  shocks  were  felt  in  the  deep  silver-mines 
of  Marienbei^,  which  drove  all  the  minan  in  terror  to  the 
surface,  where  they  discovered  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been 
experienced.  On  the  contrary,  in  1823,  in  the  neigjibonthood 
of  the  mines  of  Falun  and  Fersberg,  the  workmen  in  the  mine* 
fth  no  movement  whatever,  whilst  above  their  heads  a  violent 
shock  of  earthquake  hod  alarmed  all  the  inhabitants.  The 
manner  in  which  these  facts  might  take  place  is  repreaented 
in  fig,  25,  Adjoining  the  granite  a,  is  the  metalliferous  rock  s, 
covered  by  the  curved  strata  abe  d.  An  eai^quake  wave 
passing  along  a  a  would  pass  under  the  rock  n  finlelt,  and  at 
0  it  would  be  unknown.  Another  wave  paasing  along  e  e 
would  be  felt  at  *,  but  be  unknown  at  o  a,  PO  is  a  silver 
mine.  To  the  miners  at  o,  the  earthquake  waves  in  a  a  and  c  c 
would  be  unfelt ;  and  the  earthquake  wave  which  came  frotn 
H  to  a  would  be  unknown  to  the  inhabitant*  on  tbe  au^ce. 
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Tlia  Uwory  ttmomaing  the  uiulwlationi  of  thb  inTinhle  power 
in  earthquAM  shockB,  will  perhaps  be  made  more  intelligible 
to  you  ij  a  few  hinta  on  the  propagation  of  subterranean 
sounds,  in  rodu  and  strata  that  are  eonyulsed. 

Some  earthquakes  take  place  without  any  subterranean 
sounds  whaterer.  The  awful  shock  which  destroyed  Rio- 
bamba  was  not  attended  by  any  noise.  On  that  terrible 
occasion  deep  detonationa  were  heard  at  Quito  and  Ibarra,  but 
not  until  twenty  minutea  after  the  catastrophe  which  had 
destroyed  thirty  thouasnd  persons.  Yet  at  Tacunga  and 
Humfaieto,  places  much  nearer  the  focus  of  Uie  earthouake, 
the  sound  was  not  heard  at  all.  In  the  earthquake  of  Lima, 
in  1746,  a  sudden  noise,  like  a  subterranean  thunderclap,  was 
Heard  so  far  as  Truxillo,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  but  it  was 
not  accompanied  with  any  trembling.  When  the  Tolcano  of 
St.  Vincent,  on  a  small  island  in  the  West  Indies,  msde  an 
irruption  of  prodigious  masses  of  Uts,  noi«es  resembling 
thunder  were  heard  far  to  the  south-west,  on  the  plains  of 
South  America,  oyer  many  thousands  of  square  miles,  yet 
without  any  shaking  of  the  ground. 

There  have  been  instances  in  which  uninterrupted  subter- 
rnnean  noises  haye  been  heard,  unaccompanied  by  any  trace 
of  an  earthquake.  The  city  of  Quanazuato,  in  Mexico,  is 
situated  far  from  any  active  Tolcano;  in  January,  1784,  the 
inhabitants  heard  deep  noiRei  like  roaring  thundera,  ThU 
noise  began  at  midnight  of  January  9,  %nd  lasted  more  than  a 
month.  From  the  13ih  to  the  16th  it  sounded  as  if  there  wer« 
heavy  storm  clouds  underground,  in  which  there  waa  slow 
rolling  thunder,  freauently  interrupted  by  a  short  thunderclap. 
It  commenced  gradually,  and  ceased  as  gradually.  It  was 
confined  to  a  Tery  limited  space.  A  few  miles  off  the  city 
there  was  a  district  of  bssalt,  where  the  sound  was  not  heard 
at  all.  In  this  case,  not  only  was  there  no  trembling  of  the 
earth  at  the  surface,  butn\^iers  who  were  working  in  a  mine  fire 
hundred  ymrdt  deep  felt  no  shaking.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had 
ever  been  known  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico  before,  nor,  ever 
since  that,  has  the  phenomenon  been  repeated.  '1  his  seems  to 
intimate  that  by  the  action  of  earthquake  power  deep  channels 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth  close  or  open,  so  as  that  the  waves 
of  sound  are  arrested  in  their  course,  or  are  propagated  till 
they  reach  the  ear. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  lesson,  it  was  said  that  the 
earthquake  ware  moves  in  three  directions.  I  have  considered 
the  vertical  and  the  horisontal ;  we  are  now  to  have  a  sentem  e 
or  two  on  the  eincfULAm,  or  gyratory  movement.  This  means 
that  the  earthquake  power  moves  in  a  circuit.  This  circuit 
may  be  small  or  very  large.  The '  circular  movemenu,  on  a 
small  scale,  are  the  most  rare,  and  they  are  always  most  dan- 
gerous, aa  was  verified  at  Qui*x>  in  1797,  and  in  Calabria  in 
1783.  In  those  instances  it  was  found  that  walls  which  had 
served  for  hedges  in  fields  had  completely  changed  their 
direction,  without  being  overthrown,  and  with  the  mnxonry 
undiaturbed.     Also  rows  of  trees,  straight  nnd  parallel,  hud 


Loch  Lomead,  in  Scotland— in  Uie  greet  Iskii  of  Cae 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

I  conclude,  by  mentioning  that  this  esrthquke  pove  ii 
perpetual  activity  at  some  point  or  other  o£  the  enih'in 
There  are  aome  regions  of  the  globe  where  tzemblinii  »i 
earth  are  felt  every  hour  for  months  together.  11  wi  s'^ 
gence  about  earthquakes  were  as  extensively  commuLti  .i 
that  about  meteor<&ogy,  it  is  probable  that  we  ihoskt:.  j 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  always  betng  shskes  u  vnt  i 
point.  This  fact  announces  a  great  geological  prisopie,rw: 
unplies  that  the  outward  crust  ot  the  globe  is  irmci 
affected  by  the  agencies  of  the  subterraneaa  d^tk  Wu*. 


LESSONS    IN   GERMAN.-Xo.XL 

SiCTION    XXI. 

Trb  possessive  pronouns  mrin,  fria,  &c.,  Mslttidjca<^' 
15),  are  rendered  absolute  possessives  by  mesns  of 'i« 
racteristic  endings  tx  and  rl  ($  58.  4.) 

I.  The  posni  ssivc  pronouns  are  likewise  conrerted 
lute  possessives  by  prefixing  to  them  the  definiu  Ktr.- -^ 
suffixing  the  terminations  c  or  i^  Ex  :  SRni  ^Wi^vx^' 
trtn-r  xfi  f<t>)oar{ ;  my  hat  is  white  and  thiae  b  bUd  .'  ' 
ift  ittl)  unt  tai  fcin-i^c  i?)  bUu  ;  her  ribbon  is  rtd  t&d  b^- 
The  tertnination  igc  is  the  more  common.* 

Observe,  that  the  absolute  poesessives  auin-n,^'^ 
fleeted  Uke  an  adjective  of 

TRB  OLD   DECLBNSION  ;  AS, 

NtMier. 
mrts-d,  wist- 
mtxa-ti.  ofBSSt 

mrts-cf,  inisf 

Note,  also,  that  those  preceded  by  the  definite u^'-' 
respect  to  term i national  inflection,  varied  li^e  ad^it^'  ^ 
10.  II.)  in  the  same  situation ;  that  is,  acconiio§to 

THE   KBW   OSCLKMSIOW;  AS, 

MatcuUne.  Femmine.  NnJtr. 

IDn  mrin-igc;  bie  mrin-t^f;  bsi  stfisHje,  DiB«; 

iTel  mcta-i^ca ;  Ut  metn-i^ni ;  U»  wris-tys,  of  bs^ 

IDf m  incttt-i9«a ;  bar  mrift-tjen ;  ton  mrisH^  to.;.?^ 

X^  mcta-i^ra ;  \\i  mcin-tgc ;  toi  nrm-ijt;  bub«- 

ABSOLUTE    POSSESSITBS   AS    IKFLBCTED   IN  AU  CLVPI^' 

TBB    rLURAL. 

After  the  Old  Dteknaum.     After  the  Sew  Dtci'^ 

87  0  m.         9Wciii-< ; 
O  e  n  QJ^rin-cr ; 

2)  a  t.  *»?nii-«n ; 

?l  c  c.  2)tcin-< ; 


MaicuKne. 

FeMhthk 

91  cm. 

ffljfin-ff ; 

raein-e; 

(yen. 

a\Vtn-fl  J 

mcin-fr 

Hat. 

tl'tria-cm ; 

mrin-fr 

?lfC. 

aUf  in-<n ; 

mrin-<; 

91. 

2). 
91. 


bi(  mcitt-i^en,  oud«: 
let  meiji-sta,  <rf  »»"^' 
tea  mnir-^ra.  to,  w  ^ 
tic  mcis-tjo.  odio^ 


been  inllected.    One  of  the  mo.t  remarkable  phenomena  <.f       "•  '^^''"'  ""  "*"!""  P*?**^'  .S""""!",  t  ^M' 
thew  circular  evthqnake.  was.  that  whole  field.,  wiaehh.d    """.'  T."  1'""°"'''  «»«»»»«>«>.  Jhey  «'"v»;^^, 

^        -  '  "'.  v*o,  WIIH.U  nau    one  s  relatives  or  faniily.t  end  m  the  neuter  ttap^-- 

properly.      Ex. :  Ita«  a'icine   or  Ui  aKrinigc  my  pr<f^ 
Ttiut  or  Ui  iTfini^f,  thy  property  ;    Uf  €citte  or  i^  ^^  ^ 
property  ;  tat  3t}xt  or  ta«  3^rige,  her  property,  ywirpn--' 
their  property.      JTic  9){dnen  or  lie  aNciniaca.  my  fata^')  ;  ., 
•Xfinfn  or  tic  ifinigea,  thy  family,  Ac. ;  tk  grinca  or  »-  '" 
his  family,  &c. 

EXBECIHB  31. 

aOnKK^'tig,  adj.   al-  -^mb,  ».  shirt ;  6<«i*I  aJ.  *» '• 

mighty;  Jttttf<^  m.  coachman ;    ss; 

©iVn^it,  /.  peculia.  9lc^mra,  to  take;         etwptt  »^ 

rity ;  Ob'Udt,f.  wafer ;         ®«|(t^«.  /  ^ 

$r^(er,  m.  mistake,  <^idK  ••  iAte«  d«s-      ^^^'^ 
error ;  tiny ; 

(Mcncral',  m.  general ;  ©(^Icffrr,    m.    lock- 

O'h'U,  m.  God  ;  smith  ; 

^4nr,/  hand  ;  e.t^luifcl.  m.  key; 


two  sorts  of  grain  growing  in  them,  exchanged  places  and 
crops.  This  is  difficult  to  account  for,  or  to  say  whether  the 
change  was  effected  by  a  movement  of  translation,  or  by 
mutual  penetration  of  the  different  soils.  Perhsps  a  statement 
of  Captain  Fitxroy  may  aasist  us  to  understand  this.  He  say  s  that 
at  Conception,  in  Chili,  during  the  earthquake  of  February, 
1836,  the  loose  earth  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Biobio  was  every 
where  parted  from  the  solid  rock  which  bounded  the  plain. 
A  circulsr  earthquake  would  have  mored  this  soil  round. 

Humboldt  t^ls  us  that,  at  Riobamba,  he  was  shown  a  place 
among  the  ruins,  where  the  whole  furniture  of  one  house  was 
found  under  the  ruins  of  another.  In  this  case  the  soil  of  the 
foundations  must  have  moved  in  a  wave-  of  surface,  as  in  a 
stream  with  a  direction  first  downwsrd,  then  horizon Ul,  and 
aj^in  upward.  That  this  is  a  fact  is  evident,  from  the  lejjal 
disputes  between  the  different  owners  of  property  wliich  had 
been  carried  Wny  hundred  yards  round,  and  by  the  awards 
of  the  courts  ot  justice  which  settled  the  claims. 

This  circular  movement  is  sometimes  upon  an  immense  scale. 
Take  a  map  of  the  world  in  your  hind,  and  read  any  account 
of  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  Li.-^bon  in  November,  1776. 
That  earthquake  waa  frit  in  Spain— in  North  America— in  the 
Alps— in  Tnmingia— 4n  north  of  Germany — in  Sweden — ^in 


liji.i  •* 


cait' 


*  lu  the  sa'iie  way  are  treated  ^Iftinn,  'Stxttt,  If" 
£dncr,  8finc  «<inc^,  his. 

t  They  may  likewise  refer  (when  the  «">'*'*°°^^. 
application  evident)  to  dependenta,  as  servant*,  ^*°^ 
jects,  dec. 
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LESSONS  IN  GERMAN* 


Ml 


SBcffen  It^t  ^ot  3^rc  IRutter  ?  Whose  watch  has  your  mother  ? 

eit  ^at  bic  t^'risc.  She  has  hers  (or  her  own). 

^aben  6tc  tucinc  SBriOc  obct  bU  Have  you  my  spectacles  or 
S^tige?  yours? 

3t^  iaht  bit  tnct'nt^c.  I  have  mine  (or  my  own). 

3e'b(niiaim  ft^d^t  ^a$  Mnlge.  Every  man  prizes  his  own  (pro- 

perty). 

9icUau^3eVnnannbtt^t'ni9fn?    Does  every  man  likewise  love 

his  family  ? 

1.  -^ai  btc  ffoHtAsi  fern  obrt  M  ^neratt  ^toctbt?  2.  ((c  fat  bol 
fetniflc.  3.  ^abtn  0k  meinc  $<^cerc?  4.  9lcin,  ic^  ^(c  bte  mrinisc 
5.  SBM^mamnettd^  0. 4>rct0.^ti^n.  7-  ^at  mt^t  e^rot^tt 
3^m  9tt^nf^itm  ?  8.  Sleiiw  flc  ^at  b<n  i^rigen.  9.  <&at  btr  ®<^(off<7 
mctnm  6<^Iftfiet?  10.  SRrin,  er  l^at  ben  feimgen  11.  ^at  bte  OBaftfi' 
fraubic  •Ocmbcit  mcind  Stnbcrf  unb  mctnct  Srcunbc  ?  12.  &\t  ffot  fr 
nwfl  bif  fttnt^cn,  aU  bit  i^rtsen.  13.  VUt  9Renf<^en  ^aHn  i^re  Sft^tci 
unb  ^en^trn — iOf  ffaU  bie  nuinigcn,  €ic  l^ab<n  tie  3^rigen  unb  et  ^at 
tie  frtniaca.  14.  ®olt  \ft  aHmAt^ttg ;  bie  &^xd\aU  bed  aRenfc^en  flnb  in 
fttncT  4aiib,  oiu^  Ktt  ninnigc  iinb  ba6  betntge.  15.  S>al  lEBettmeet  ifl 
pmf(^  mtr  ttnb  ben  ancinigen.  16.  ^at  ^err  9.  3^t  Javier  oter  ba« 
mcintgc?  17  dr  ^at  bal  frinige.  18.  SRetn  Srubcr  ^  mcin  Siu^  unb 
i(V  ^e  ba«  feintgc.  19.  ^at  ec  3^e  OUatcn  unb  ®tem)>et  ober  bie  fet« 
nigen  ?  20.  i^r  ^ot  bie  mciiiigen.  21.  SBeffcn  SDagen  ^at  3(t  gntcr 
grcunb,  4^  9.  22.  Gr  ^at  ben  feine«  O^eimd.  23.  Unb  tocfycn  !PfrTbe 
M«?  24.  (Sr  ^at  bie  nicinigen  25.  OHeffen  Jtutf(^  ^at  er ?  26. 
6r  ^at  tea  [ctni^en.  27.  SBeffen  ^dfaaft  finb  biefe  in  bet  SBirfe  ?  28. 
eie  finb  %ic  «nfn§ea.  29.  -^aBen  biefe  IDeutfc^n  i^re  fPferbe  unb  i^rt 
SBascB,  dUt  bit  anfrtgen?  80.  Cite  ^(en  bie  unfrigen.  81.  SBeffen 
8fi<^^«Bca  biefe  €k^aict?  32.  eitf^Un  bie  i^rigen.  83.  9le$nicn 
Cie  immer  bal  3^iige?  84.  3a,  Seberntann  nimmt  bol  @ctne.  35. 
SBifann  ^ain.  6ie  bie  3^tig<n  gefc^en?  86.  34  ^^  f^c  ecigeflem  ge« 
fc^.  87'«4aicn  M  vn^  unb  bie  92einigen  gcflern  %btnt  in  bcm  Qon' 
crrt  gefclea  ?  88.  3a,  i^  ^nU  ®te  unb  bie  3^rigen  gefc^en.  39.  S)er 
8c1b|<Tt  (oHc  bie  6einigen. 

bcl  ttrafen 
I.  The  coadiman  of  Count  B.  has  my  spectacles,  but  not 
Sd<^  (ranfen  flctser 

yours.    2.  The  daughters  of  the  infirm  general  are  more  proud 

verbrcn        IBcief«6tenu>cl 
than  mine.    3.  I  have  lost  my  letter-stamp,  butvhere  is  yours 

ItBrm      ge^dren 
and  his.     4.  To  whom  belong  these  beautiful  meadows,  are 

ba« 
they  yours?     6.  No,  they  are  not  (the)  mine;    they  are  the 
(Hgeut^tt 
propertf  of  my  friend  the  coachman.    6.  Have  you  his  key  or 

ben|entgen 
mine  ?    7.  I  have  neither  his  nor  my  own,  but  that  of  my  wife. 

enttctften  ICicB  an   bcm  tBt\d)t%         trug 

8.  They  discovered  the  thief  by  the  shirt  which  he  wore,  and 

SBann 
which  was  not  his  own      9.  When  did  you  see  your  (friends) } 

fcit  iflngflctt  jfA 

10.  I  have  not  seen  them  since  last  summer.    11.  He  loves  too 

much  hia  (property).    12.  Have  you  seen  me  and  mine,  and 

gfjtcrB  SBcab  U^  bee 

Henry  and  hia,  last  night  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the 

Mtt 
avenue? 

QvaanoMa.  1.  Can  you  name  the  different  forms  of  abso- 
lute possessive  pronouns  ?  2.  What  distinguishes  both  classes 
in  form  and  declension  ?  3.  What  do  absolute  possessive  pro- 
nouns refer  to  in  the  plural,  when  they  do  not  relate  to  a  pre- 
ceding noun?  4.  To  what  in  the  neuter  singular .'  5.  Canyon 
give  examples  ?    6.  What  is  the  substance  of  the  note  t 

SccTioir  XXII. 

In  compound  ienieneet,  connected  by  a  relative,  the  verb 
itaada  at  the  end  of  the  last  eUuse,  as  well  when  the  rclativ*  ia 


in  the  nominative,  as  whenr  in  an  oblique  case.  Ex.:  S>«l  tBu^ 
ml^  i^  ^obt ;  the  book  which  I  have.  IDaS  iBui^,  tuUfyH  fjitt  tfl ; 
the  book  that  here  is  (is  here).  In  compound  tenttt  the  maim 
verb  immediately  preeedee  the  auxiliary.  Ex. :  JDol  99u(^,  toel^ 
ic^  gel^Bt  ^abe;  the  book  that  I  had  have  (have  had).  S>9B  SSu^i, 
totlifyk  \df  ^ahtn  torrbe ;  the  book  that  I  have  shall  (shall  have). 

The  same  position  of  the  verb  is  required,  when  the  second 
of  two  connected  clauses  is  introduced  by  a  conjunction  or  an 
adverb.  -  Ex. :  Sc^  foufte  t9,  toett  el  too^lfetl  ifl ;  I  bought  it  because 
it  is  cheap,  di  too^nt  ncc^,  too  et  gctvofnt  ^ai;  he  still  re&ides, 
where  he  has  redded.  <^  Tommt,  toenn  et  nid^t  franf  tfl ;  he  will 
come  if  he  is  not  sick  (he  comes,  if  he  is  not  sick). 

/.  9>etienige  (that  or  the  one)  alwaye  pointt  to  eomething 
tpecified  by  a  relative  in  a  mcceediny  clauee.  It  ia  compounded  if 
the  tubatantive  pronoun  bet,  bie,  bal  and  }  e  n  e  t  with  change  of 
termination.  It  iafiequenily  uted  hutead  of  htx,  bie,  or  bal 
for  the  take  qf  greater  emphaaie,  Ex. :  (St  lieBt  nut  baljcnlge  (in- 
stead of  bal),  toal  (Sect.  70.  II.)  et  a^tt;  he  loves  only  that 
which  he  esteems. 

JDetjenige  ft«tn/7«c/e(f /t/ttfbet  meinige  (Sect.  21.), /Ao/ ii^ 
itijiret  component  is  declined  like  the  definite  article  and  its  last 
like  an  adjective  of  the  New  Declension, 

OECLBNSION  OF  becjenige,  singular  ano  PLumAL. 

Singular, 

Masculine.      Feminine,  Neuter, 

91.     S)cricnige,          biefenige,  ba3j[enige,  that  (the  one)  | 

(9.    IDflienigen,        brrj[enigen,  belienigen,  of  that; 

9).    S)cmicntgen,       berienigen,  bemientgen,  to  that ; 

ft.     JDeiqenigen,        tiejenige,  balicnigc,  that. 

Pluraif  all  genders, 
bicienigen,  those; 
bfclentgen,  of  those ; 
benlenigcn,  to  those ; 
bieicntgen,  those. 

//.  SSitltfytt  (relative)  usually  adopts  the  genitive  qf  tha  Mil- 
stantive  pronoun  «b  e  t*  ($  65.  1.  2.) 

The  genitive  of  .SBel^t*  is  only  used  interrogatively  in  the 
masculine  and  neuter  singular,  and  is  ,i!Beffen  *  whose,  of  whom, 
or  which. 

DBCLBN8I0K  OF  THB   RKLATJVF   Weld^Ct. 

Singular,  Plural, 

Mase.         Fern,  Neut,  All  genders^ 

^.  f&t\atn,        tt)ek^^  l»cl(^el,  tveTe^  who,  which,  that ; 

(9.  JDrffen,  beren,  beffen,  brtcn,  whose,  of  whom,  Ac.  i 

^.  9BeI(^em,       nielf^er,  kcelc^ent,  toeU^en,  to  whom,  &c. ; 

91.  SEDetc^en,        totXift,  tsett^el,  toelc^c,  whom,  which,  that 

Examples  qf  xot\6ftx  {interrogative  and  relative)  and  be  tie  nigc. 

aBe(<^et  Snann  ifl  franf?  .  Which  man  is  sick  ? 

{Derienigc,  ipeli^  im  ^aufc  ifl.  The  one  who  is  in  the  house. 

9Be((^e  Scbet  ^aien  6ie  ?  Which  pen  have  you  ? 

3<^  itAe  biejienige,  toet(^  die  ge^it  I  have  the  one  that  you  havtt 

f^hm,  had. 

fiCDeffen  Su^i  ^aBen  6ie  ?  Whose  book  have  you  ? 

3(9  ^0^  bal  bel    SRannel,  brffeit  I  have  that  of  the  man  whose 

C^tod  @ie  ^abctt.  stick  you  have. 

IZBeU^K  itnaien  ^(cn  eie  bol  To  which  boys  have  you  given 

Mb  gegeben  ?  the  money  ? 

3(9    9a6c    el    bcnjenigen    gegeBen,  I  have  given  it  to  those  towhom 

xotia^vx  6ie  SBrob  gaben.  you  have  given  bread. 

ni.  For  both  \txiin\^t  and  the  relative  tt) either,  the  pro- 
noun  bet  may  be  substituted.  Ex. :  9)et  102ann  bet  franf  i  fl :  tha 
man  that  (who)  is  sick.  fStUfyH  fBu^  ^Un  6ie?  which  book 
have  you  ?  3(9  (a^  bal  (bolieniqe),  bal  (tocl(9el)  Gie  ge^oit  ^aUn  -, 
I  have  that  (the  one)  that  (which)  you  have  had. 

S)  e  r,  when  substituted  for  b  e  t  i  c  n  i  g  e,  is  in  the  genitive  pktral 
bctet  (instead  of  bet  en).  Ex.:  <$art  ifl  tal  6<9i(ffa(  betes 
(berienigen),  bie  ^  ni(9t  ernA^ten  fonnen^  hard  is  the  fate  of  those, 
who  cannot  support  themselves. 

The  use  q^betienigc  ^en  corresponds  to  that  of  our per-^ 
s^mal  pronoun,  as  well  m  the  singular  as  in  the  plural.  Em,  :  l^nt 
ieaige  ben  eie  fuc^en,  tfl  sii^t  ^trt;  he  that  (whom)  you  seek  ia  not 
here.  iDicienigen  bin  eie  fu(9cn,  flnb  me^t  ^iet;  they  (thoae)  who» 
yon  seek  an  not  iMce. 
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"EXEROIBS  22. 

Smtmann,  m.  magU-  4^flt|fol,  helpless ;  etitn,/.  forehead ; 

trate;  StaptVU,/.  chapel;  SBcrlaf'Kn,  forsakes, 

Ht'Wtrr,  m.  labourer,  JTaufcn,  to  buy ;  left ;  ■ 

workman;  Saftn^aft,  vicious ;  SQ^etnScts,*   m.  viiie- 

C^tn'fiebtcr,  m.  hermit ;  8e|t,  last ;  yard ; 

%x\ttt,  m.  peace,  Iran-  8o^n,  m.  reward ;  SQJo^nl^auj,  n.  dwell- 

quillity;  Sflqr^,/ scar;  ing. 

^\,  n.  heart ;  &<^cune,/.  shed, bam ; 

2Dir  ticben  2)i('icttigcn,  \k  (met^c)    We  love  those,  who  (that)  love 

3<^  |a^  ben  <&ut,  ten  i<$  ge fiem  I  have  the  hat,  that  I  (have) 

gc^abt  ^a((.  had  yesterday. 

6ic  ^abea  lie  8r^fe(,  btc  retf  ftnb,  You  have  the  apples,  that  are 

unt  vSf  ^(e  kic'jicnigcn,  kit  grun        ripe,  and  I  have  those  that 

Tint.  are  green. 

S^cc'itnigf,  ten  ii^  fni^,  tfl  nid^t  ^ter.  He,  whom  I  seek,  is  not  here. 

IDnientgr,  tefftn  ^tod  yOf  ^bc,  ifl  He,  whose  stick  I  have,  is  sick. 

franf. 

2Dtc'ienidr,  gu  \tx  tie  SShittcc  ge^t,  She,  to  whom  the  mother  is 

tfl  franf.  going,  is  sick, 

.^ie'ienigcn,  tie  ftotg  finb,  jlnb  auc^  They  (or  those)  that  are  proud, 

nfttiifc^.  are  likewise  foolish. 

1.  SDetc^JZinb  TicM  bet  C^cim?  2.  Qrr  licbt  balicnigc,  to<((^  er 
IcU.  3.  SBe((^  Jlinb  ttebt  ben  Cfctm  ?  4.  S)a«icnt43e,  toe^ei  ct  Iiebt# 
licM  i^n.  S.  SBcI^ren  ^ut  l^oben  eic  ?  6.  3<9  ^abe  benienigen,  ttxtc^n 
3^r  i&cri  (Sect  17.  V.)  Srubct  gc^a^t  N-  7.  flBelc^n  itnoben  liebt 
tet  tBatet?  8.  Or  (leM  bcnicnigen,  toetc^n  bte  SRutter  tobt.  9.  fBt\6fn 
Jtnabc  liebt  bic  SRuttct?  10.  ^Dcrienige,  tQt^t^^  bee  Skater  Icbt.  11. 
ffle^ei  $feTb  ^  3^r  aSniber  gefauft  ?  12.  d^r  ^  ba«irnige  gefauft, 
tvcCf^el  etc  geftcrn  gcl^abt  l^bcn  (Sect.  18.  VIII.)  IS.  SDe^en  fiRann 
(cbrn^te?  U.  3<9  blc  btnj[enigcn,  beffen  0o^n Sie Uebcn.  15.  SBet^ie 
fBui^er  |aben  @ie  gcfauft  ?  16.  3<^  l^abe  ticj[rnigen  gefauft,  ivel<^c  metn 
aSruter  in  Un  (Sect.  17.  III.)  ^4nten  ge^abt  ^at.  17.  SBriJcn  Oiuc^er 
|aben  ®ic  ?  18.  3(^  ^a(c  bic  iBih^er  bericnigen  Jlnaben,  bcren  $utc  ®ie 
^aben.  19.  5Dir|enigen,  n>cli^e  taflcr^ft  ftnb,  ^aben  feinen  Written  bd 
^crjenS.  20.  S)crlenige,  tocher  btc  S^arbe  an  bee  ®time  ^at,  tfl  bee  oltc 
Slmtmann.  21.  2)a«ienige  ifl  gnt  tDOf  (S  65.  5.)  nfi^lic^  iff.  22.  2>iefe 
SRdnnet  ftnb  bitfet^en,  beren  STc^eunen,  etAQc  iu;'>  SBo^n^dttfer  2ie  geflem 
gefe^en  ^abcn.  23.  £>et  arbettcr  in  bent  SBcinbergc  befienigen,  \ot\A}tx  ben 
U^ten  8c^  gibt,  ftnb  Mcnige.  24.  S)er  Qftnrteblet  iener  Jtarelle  ifl  ein 
Sreunb bcrer  (III),  btc  ^ulf(c«  unb  verlaffrn  finb.     25.  ^tt  (III.)  ifl 

)>«ct£e,  bcc  tugenb^aft  ifl. 

trcu  SBeffcn 

1.  The  friend  whom  I  have  is  faithful.    2.  Whose  key  have 

beren  fennen 

you  ?    3.  I  have  that  of  the  woman  whose  daughter  you  know, 
gcben  btcfd  gnertl  * 

4.  I  shall  give  this  book  to  that  (man),  who  will  be  first  here. 

5.  Have  you  seen  my  book  ?    6.  No,  I  have  not  seen  the  one 

cmo^ncn '  Smibc 

which  you  mention.    7.  The  joy  which  I  shall  have.  .8.  I  came, 
»crfpn?c^en  SBo         *       njc^nen 

because  I  had  promised  it  to  him.t    9.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

befuc^ten 
10.  I  live  in  the  same  house  in  which  I  lived  when  you  called 

IDanien 
upon  me.    11.  Which  of  these  ladies  is  your  wife?    12.  The 

f^pciii^t  ^ccm 

one  who  is  talking  with  the  old  gentleman.    13.  The  friend 

t^aer  gefauft 

whom  I  have  lost  was  very  dear  to  me.     14.  I  have  bought  that 
{Red  fa^cn  9cnfler  et^ttnbeif.  (im)>fe^Ien 

coat^hich  you  saw  in  the  window  of  my  tailor.    15.  Remember 
Cic  l;C>fli($ 

ne  to  that  gentleman  who  is  so  very  polite. 

*  Literally  <*  Wine-mountain  ;"  so  called  because  most  vine- 
yards in  Germany  are  upon  hills  or  smaller  mountains;  the 
aunny  sidea  of  these  being  much  more  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  vine. 

t  Translate,  <'  Bectuae  I  it  to  him  had  promised." 


QuBSTioNs.  1.  In  compound  nnieneet  connected  with  a 
relative,  where  does  the  verb  stand  ?  2.  Is  the  verb,  in  EngUsh* 
when  used  with  a  relative  in  the  nominative,  placed  as  in  Ger- 
man? 8.  When  is  it  so  placed?  4.  In  compound  sentences 
what  is  the  position  of  the  main  verb  ?  5.  What  of  the  auxili- 
ary,' 6.  Examples  ?  7.  What  is  the  position  of  the  verb  when 
the  second  of  the  two  connected  clauses  is  introduced  by  a  con- 
junction or  an  adverb  ?  8.  To  what  does  brcicnige  always  point  ? 
9.  Of  what  compounded  and  how  declined  ?  10.  Like  what  is 
the  genitive  of  loclc^et  as  a  relative?  11.  What  is  bee  in  the 
genitive  plural,  when  substituted  for  berj[cnigc?  12.  To  what 
does  the  use  of  becjlcnige  often  correspond  ?    18.  Examplea  ? 


LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY.— No.  Vm. 

THE   FOX. 

[Oixler  CARMivoRA,  species  CAKifl  vuLPaa.] 

THotjob  the  habits  of  the  fox  are  generally  known,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  his  structure  is  leas  common.  He  is  larger  and 
stronger  when  found  in  hillv,  than  in  flat,  districts.  The 
ayerage  length  of  the  head  and  body  is  two  feet  four 
inches ;  of  the  tail,  or  "  brush,'*»  as  sportsmen  call  it,  one  foot 
four  inches.  His  general  colour  is  the  tawny,-  usually  termed 
fulvous,  with  a  combination  of  white  and  black  distributed  in 
different  proportions,  over  various  parts  of  the  body.  The 
shoulders  are  reddish-gray ;  the  throat  and  chest  are  gray ;  the 
belly,  the  inner  surface  of  the  limbs,  the  cheeks,  the  upper 
Up,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  are  white ;  a  black  mark  runs 
alon^  from  the  eye  to  the  mouth ;  while  the  anterior  part  of 
the  limbs,  and  the  back  of  the  ears,  are  black.  -  His  omsnsive 
smell  comes  from  the  secretion  of  a  gland  under  the  tail.  The 
fox  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  expression  of  his  eye, 
which  evinces  much  intelligence.  His  senses  of  hearing  and 
of  smell  are  exquisitely  perfect.  In  vdnter  his  fuj:  is  fuller 
and  deeper  than  in  summer,  the  fulvous  becoming  grisxled. 
A  grlxzled  tone  pervades  the  whole,  when  the  fox,  escaping 
from  the  dangers  to  which  lie  is  generally  exposed,  is  permitted 
to  reach  old  age.  He  is  not  confined  to  particular  districts, 
but  is  an  inhabitant  of  almost  every  temperate  ck>untrT  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  and  everywhere  maintains  his  character 
sometimes  applied  to  man — **  Crafty  as  a  fox." 

Of  his  cunning  he  gives  evidence  in  the  choice  of  a  dwell- 
ing-place. Not  unirequently  he  appropriates  to  himsdf  the 
burrow^of  a  badger,  or  a  rabbit,  easily  enlarging  it  for  his  own 
convenrenee.  At  other  times  he  excavatea  a  burrow  in  some 
secluded  place,  generally  on  the  edge  of  a  foreat  or  copse,  but 
always  in  a  situation  abounding  with  his  favourite  food.  Ac- 
cordingly he  displays  his  strong  preference  for  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  warren,  a  preserve  of  game,  or  a  farm-yard ; 
especially  if  his  concealment  be  favoured  by  tangled  brush- 
wood, with  rough  and  broken  ground.  Often  ha  dwells  in  a 
place  where  we  should  not  commonly  expect  he  would  be 
found. '  We  have  heard  of  a  stock  of  poultry  being  sadly 
thinned  by  a  fox,  and  of  search  being  made  for  its  burrow  in 
vnin,  till  it  was  accidentally  discovered,  not  at  some  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  dwelling-house,  but  actually  in  a 
part  of  the  garden  appropxiated  to  pea-sticks,  and  various 
kinds  of  rubbish.  Thus  he  lived,  quite  unmolested,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  area  of  his  depredations. 

In  his  burrow,  often  called  his  **  earth/'  the  fox  usually 
secludes  himself  during  the  day.  But  when  dusk  is  coming 
on,  he  leaves  his  dwellin0'*place  with  an  appearance  strikingly 
expressive  of  his  actuu  disposition.  ±Gs  sharp  ears  and 
muzale,  his  oblique  eye  with  a  linear  pupil  adapted  to  his 
nocturnal  habits,  his  peculiar  curl  of  the  upper  lip,  ahowine 
the  canine  teeth,  and  especially  obvious  when  he  is  excited 
and  ready  to  snap  at  his  prey ;  all  indicate  his  cunning,  vigi- 
lance, and  ferocity.  Warily  does  he  examine  the  limits  of  the 
farm-yard,  and  become  acquainted  with  its  aheds  and  build- 
ings. Does  he  reach  a  high  wall?  Over  this  he  instantly 
bounds.  Arc  palings  in  his  way  ?  Under  these  he  steidthily 
creeps.  With  noiseless  tread  he  enters  the  poultry-house, 
often  seizing  on  his  victim  without  disturbing  the  rest,  but 
sometimes  putting  all  to  death,  aa  he  provides  for  his  iUtore^  at 
well  as  for  ids  present,  appetite* 
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Sht,  a  tame  fox  that  wu  confined  in  >  oourrrard  belonging 
it.  WUcoi,  kt  U&tfleld,  in  Hettfoidihire.  KeTnard,  flnit- 
ing  himielf  at  libectf,  waa  not  long  in  making  hia  way  out  of 
the  premisei,  and  proceeding  but  a  short  distance,  he  dis- 


wlth  ineh  an  enofmou*  boot^ ,  went  a  little  &rther,  and  found 


heaped  up  together,  he  brought  the  other  home, 
ana  nai  aeiMted  entering  the  courtyaid  with  hia  prer. 

Rabbit*,  too,  are  a  faTourice  food  with  the  fox ;  and,  failing 
these,  he  ii  ijuite  content  to  regale  himself  on  pheasants  and 
partridges.    For  want  of  better  food  he  will  deatruy  serpents, 
liiardi,  toads,  moles,  fro^,  rata,  and  mice  ;  and  when  greatly 
pressed  by  hanger,  he  will  feed  on  roots,  or  other  Tegetable 
substances,  as  a  last  leaoorce.     On  the  corttineDt  he  finds  even 
greater  loxuties  than  in  England ;  'there  he  Tisita  the  Tine- 
yaids  when  the  froit  is  ripe,  its  sweetness  being,  no  doubt, 
Tttj  grateful  to  hi*  nice  p^ate,  and  commits  the  moat  serioua 
raragea.    Ha  ia  alto  aaid,  by  Bnffon,  to  be  fond  of  honey, 
and  wiU  boldly 
attack  hires  and 
wild  bma'  neati, 
Irequently  rob- 
bing   them    of- 
their  storea,but 
not  always  wilh 
impunity ;    for, 
isauing  from 
their  caalles,  the 
enraged  insect* 
fasten     on    the 
inTider,        and 
compel  him  to 
retire.      When 
they    stick     to 
hia     back,     ha 

lakea    hia    le- 

Tenge  by  rolling 

on  the   groond 

and      crushing 

them  to  death ; 

then,  retnrniDg 

to   the   charge, 

he  daroun  the 

the  honey. 

Not  onlT  ia  it  tub 

■aid  that  the  (bs 

deiice  to  obtain  stnne  of  the  finny  tribes.  Obterving  an  otter 
enter  the  water  to  fish,  he  will  place  himself  behind  a  bush 
or  a  atone,  and  there  lie  concealed  tiU  he  sees  the  otter  safely 
on  shore.  Instantly  he  makes  a  Tiolent  spring  at  the  booty, 
which  aarprises  and  frightens  the  otter  so  much,  that  he  rushes 
Into  the  water,  le«Ting  the  fish  behind. 

His  cunning,  ho werer,  like  that  of  human  beings,  ii  often 
Toid  of  success.  We  mention  one  of  many  instances.  A 
farmer  in  Biaex  having  suffered  much  from  the  depredations  of 
a  fox,  determined  to  lay  wait  for  him,  Well-knowuighis  track, 
he  took  his  stand  on  a  fine  moonlight  night,  and  soon  espied 
him  padding  slong  a  cloTer-field,  with  a  young  goose  which  he 
had  just  stolen,  slung  across  his  neck.  AC  the  moment  the 
(an  ins  leTclled  Revnard  caught  sight  of  a  hare,  feeding  a 
Utile  on  one  aide,  and  nearer  to  the  fanner.  Dropping,  thece- 
Bwe,  the  gooae,  he  began  some  curious  gambols,  rolling  over 
and  over  on  the  ground,  and  Jumping  up  into  the  air,  but 
gradually  getting  nearer  to  poor  puu,  who  was  totally  uncon- 
adoDB  that  so  wUy  an  enemy  waajust  at  hand.  At  length  the 
crisis  came  :  with  one  enormous  spring  he  captured  the  hare ; 
but  the  moment  of  hia  triumph  waa  hu  last ;  the  farmer  shot 
the  fox,  and  then  carried  home  hia  double  prize,  not  forgetting 
the  gooae. 

On  the  female  deTolvea  all  the  labour  of  rearing  the  cubs, 
for  vUch  abe  preparea  t,  nest  at  the  bottom  of  Her  bonoF. 


lining  it  with  dry  leavSi,  moM,  and  hay.  For  her  young  ahe 
strongly  manifests  her  maternal  anxiety,  employing  btot  arti- 
fice to  conceal  them  &om  diacoTery,  defending  them  with  in- 
domitable courage,  and,  if  she  auipecti  her  retreat  to  be  knuwn, 
oairying  them  away,  one  by  one,  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Some  yeara  ago,  a  fox  was  fairly  hallooed  from  its  hiding-* 
place,  amidst  a  ledge  of  rocka,  high,  leolnded,  and  appfrenily 
macceasible,  yat,  withal,  conveniendT  situated  tin  thoM  nightly 
forays,  by  which  he  had  laid  half  the  henrooat*  of  the 
district  under  repeated  contribution.  As  the  hounds  ware  at 
hand,  the  fbx  bounded  away  through  buah  and  brake,  and  so 
far  distanced  hia  pursuera,  that  they  had  the  prospect  of  ft  long- 
continued  chase.  But  it  was  gradually  found  that  violent  ex> 
ertions  were  exliausting  his  eneigy,  and  the  increased  jrelUng 
of  the  pack  shoved  that  it  was  every  moment  gaining  on  the 
enemr.  At  thia  juncture,  a  geatlemaa  who  rode  foremost  in 
the  chase,  observed  the  animal  pauae,  look  round,  and  then 
bound  away  with  seemingly  fresh  vigour,  and  at  a  greatly 
increased  speed.  Struck  by  this  circumstance,  he  rode  up  to 
the  ipot,  and  there  found  a  very  young  cub,  which  the  afiM- 
tionite  mother  had  carried  at  least  two  miles  in  her  teeth,  and 
only  abandoned  at  the  very  last  txtremity.     Situated  as  they 

of  restoring  the 
cub,   bat    as  a 

reward  for  the 
fidelity  of  the 

immediately  or- 
dered to  eaU  off 
the    dogs,  and 


aporia  of  the 
day  in  a  lotaUy 
different   quar- 

The  cube  of 
the  fox  ate  Toy 
playful.  Like 
the  puppies  and 
kittens  we  have 
often  seen,  they 
are  Ibnd  of  en- 
deavouring to 
catch  their  own 


^2_  round  in  the  at- 

tempt. At  about 
the  age  of  foot 
month*  they  leave  the  mother's  proteetien,  and  look  aftei 
themaclves.  If  a  fox  be  taken  at  the  earliest  age,  and  brought 
up  in  confinement,  wilh  erery  kindness,  it  wiU  still  rstain  its 
suspicious  character,  and  though  it  may,  perhaps,  show  some 
familiarity  with  the  person  who  attends  It,  it  will  never 
manifest  the  attachment  or  gratitude  of  the  dog,  and  will 
either  conceal  icaetf  on  the  approach  of  atrangers,  or  repel 
any  advancea  with  a  bite.  A  fox  is,  in  fact,  a  vrild  animal,  and 
not  to  be  domesticated.  So  dear  to  him  is  libstty  lltM  if  one 
of  his  legs  be  caught  in  a  trap,  he  will  bite  it  o9  to  efbct  hie 
deliverance. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH.— No.  XIH. 
By  Josh  B.  Bukd,  D.D. 

DERIVATION :  PREFIXES  (amUmud). 
In  the  preceding  preSiea  and  qootatiout,  ire  may  find  a 
indirect  history.     The  facta    1  have  set  forth  in  count 
them,  abow  us  how  mnch  oarg  ia  a  compoaiu  language,  a  laq 
that  ia,  like  the  corhpouta  order  in  orchitecturei  made  up  el 
meats  derived   from  differeot  sonrcel.    The  facts  also  infoi 
that  the  EagUih  nation  bos  been  closely  connected  with  the  Fi 
and  to  ia  much  iDdebled  to  the  ancient  Latins.     To  the  oc 
I  Latin  of  the  middle  sges,  we  are  also  obrionslj  indebted ;  and 
I  the  Greek  tongoe  we  have  derived  words  and  pact*  of  words. 


SAO 


THE  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


iMve  Italy  and  Spain  failed  to  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  our 
kmgvage.  In  historical  or  genealogical  relations,  we  Englishmen 
of  this  day  are  connected  with  the  Norman  baron  as  weU  as  the 
SazoD  diorl ;  with  the  monk  and  the  schoohnen,  no  less  than  with 
the  conqaerors  of  the  world ;  and  may  (ancy  the  line  of  onr  re- 
btionship  to  stretch  from  the  Thames  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  the 
BhinB  even  to  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  If  e?ery  sentenee  that 
baa  been  writtai  to  cosTey  to  the  worUI  a  history  of  England  had 
totaDy  perished,  still  seholan  out  of  the  fossil  remains  of  the  nation 
diseovcrdUs  h&  its  words,  woold,  after  the  manner  of  the  geologists, 
be  aUe  to  veprodnoe  the  great  outtioes  of  onr  Bnglbh  life.  Etcu 
sin^  words  sio  full  of  the  elements  of  history,  lliose  elements 
an  often  beneath  the  surfhoe ;  at  least  they  are  not  obTions  to  die 
common  eye.  I  give  you,  howerer,  an  instance*  the  historical 
value  of  which  is  clear  to  all.  When,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charlca  the  First,  the  Puritan  party  began  to  rise  against  the 
royal  anthority,  the  more  demure  members  of  the  party  wore  their 
hair  cropt  so  doss  and  short,  as,  in  contrast  with  the  foil  and  flow- 
ing locfca  of  the  courtiers,  to  give  their  heads  the  appearance  of  so 
many  bowls.  Qneen  Henrietta  Maria,  the  spouse  of  Charles, 
oboerving  tUs  marked  peculiarity  graphically  as  well  as  wittily, 
termed  them  roundheads.  The  particular  occasion  was  the  fol- 
lowing s — *'  Samuel  Bamadiston,  a  noted  republican,  was,  in  his 
youth,  the  leader  of  a  deputation  of  London  apprentices,  for  the 
purpoee  of  communicating  to  parliament  their  notiona  regarding 
dril  and  religious  goTcnunent.  The  c|ueeB,  who  saw  this  poastf 
arrive  at  Whitehall,  then  first  noticed  the  extraordinary  roundncM 
of  their  ^osely-elipped  heads,  and  snw  at  the  sasw  time  that  Samuel 
was  a  personable  apprentice ;  upon  which  she  adaimod^  *  La  I 
what  a  handsome  young  roundhead!'  The  exactness  of  the 
AsMripttve  appeUation  fixed  it  at  esMS  a*  a  party  name;  renMl- 
k§mb  they  were  called  from  that  moient,  and  roundheads  they 
wtt  remahi  while  history  endassk"*  You  thus  sea  that  the  term 
'Roundhead'*  contains  a  history,  it  atao  psints  a  picture. 
In  roundhead  we  possess  as  Usterical  picture ;  and  the  pic- 
tare  which  it  paints  all  can  iqppredata.  Why  ?  Because  the 
word  consista  of  Saxon  tin  bis,  nursery  terms.  Translate  the 
Saxon  into  Latin,  rottmd&  M^iia,  and  so  frr  from  painting  a 
picture,  the  term  does  not  eSHvar  any  mraning  to  the  mors  Ea^sh 
scholar.  If,  then,  you  woald  be  ntfdcralood  by  the  people,  use 
words  of  Saxon  origin.  But  if  you  wouU  be  well  aryiaiiiiyd  with 
the  Bngllsh  language,  study  its  Latin,  snd  ganerally  its  fimign 
elements,  as  these  are  they  with  which  you  do  not  baaanM  teuliar 
in  the  nunery,  and  whiehceaseqMutly  piesaatdiAaulftiss,  and  oIn 
struct  the  patibway  to  knowle^a.  Thsaa  lamarks  auggcst  reasons 
why  we  are  entering  s6  fUly  inta  the  eoMposition  of  English  words. 

Mtfftf  of  Latin  origin  (magnus,  great),  in  the  forms  wiiogna,  and 
Maym,  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  following  words  :  magn' 
amtmltj  (ankuus,  Lat.  mind),  greatness  of  mind ;  m«^tfy  (facio, 
Lat.  /  moia),  to  make  great,  extol ;  mat^niloquence  (loquor,  Lat. 
/  9pHtk),  great  talk.  Magnifj  is  connected  with  the  woids  magnu 
fieance^  mmgniAoaoitf  maymfier.     From  magnus,  great,  comes  also 


** To  these,  thy  naval  streams. 

Thy  frequent  towns  raperii!,  of  busy  trade, 
And  ports  magniffio  sdd,  and  stately  ships. 


Dyar. 

Maif  or  rnaUf  of  Lsthi  origin  (malum,  m{),  forms  a  set  of  words 
the  oppaaitw  of  worda  containing  hens;  as,  imi^SfTolence,  Amnro- 
Isnce  I  UHrirdictioa,  Astiidktion.  Male  is  found  in  mo^administra- 
tion,  and  maltnaX  s  maMsctions  (fado,  Lat.  /  do),  are  misdeeds. 


«• 


I  hare  heard 


Hamlet." 


That  gnrfty  ereaturss  siHiag  at  a  play. 
Hare,  by  the  very  canning  of  the  scene, 
B««n  stroek  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proolaim'd  their  wial^fitoUenM,' 

SMaptart, 

Melon,  of  Greek  origin  (melas,  blaek),  to  disorder,  presents  itself 
hi  fiMfaMCfaoly  (literally,  blaek  bile),  whence  it  was  thought  came 
haUtnal  sadness. 

**  But  hall,  thou  goddeis,  ssge  snd  holy, 
Uail  divinett  mekmeho^. 
Whose  saintly  rlsage  in  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  homaa  sight  i 


f*  tf( 


••Lives  ef  the  Queens  ef  Xogtaad,  by  Agnes  BtrieUaad,**  toL  riii. 


And  therefore  te  our  wesker  riew 
Cerisid  with  blaek,  stmld  Wiadom**  hue." 

MOkm,  *'n  Penstrasok" 

Meta,  of  Greek  origin^  signifying  after,  and  denoting  ekange, 
transference,  is  found  in  m^tophor  (phero,  Gr.  /  bear),  a  figure  of 
speecn  in  which  there  is  a  transference  of  the  literal  mnning  of  the 
word.  Words  originally  represented  objects  of  sense.  It  is  only 
by  accommodation  or  transference  thst  the  w(yd  which  set  forth 
some  sensible  objects  has  come  to  denote  a  state  of  mind  or  feeUag. 
Thus  acute,  which  now  describes  a  shrewd,  ate^ar  mind,  p raperly 
signifies  sharp,  piercing — from  the  Latin  acu,  a  needk.  la  this 
new,  all  wonis  now  spplied  to  mental  or  morel  phenomena,  con- 
tain metaphors.  Instances  may  be  given  in  r^/teei  (re,  Lat.  book; 
and  llecto,  /  bend)  ;  abstract  (ab,  Lat.  ^om;  and  traho,  J  draw), 
eaneeite  (cum  with,  and  capio,  Lat.  /  take) ;  and  of  course  their 
corresponding  noons :  also,  in  hard  (Aar^heart),  open  (open  dia- 
position),  light  (/^A^hea^ted).  The  term  mets^or,  however,  is 
specially  given  to  more  marked  and  striking,  not  to  say  artificial 
instances  of  transference,  on  the  ground  of  some  real  or  supposed 
resemblance  between  the  material  and  the  mental  objeete.  Thaa, 
the  sun  is  termed  tke  king  of  dag;  and  the  moott,  tke  fuasw  •/ 
night. 

**  An  horn  is  the  hieroglyphick  of  authority,  power,  aad  dUgaity,  ad 
hi  this  metaphor  is  often  used  in  Scripture."— Smon,  *•  Vulgar 


JTsIa  forms  the  two  first  syllablee  of  aMtephysics  (In  Grsek* 
meta  ta  physics,  after  thepkgetee).  The  force  of  the  word  will  be 
learnt  in  these  quotationa  :— > 


**  The  one  past  wkieh  iaphgaie  (physles, 
snd  haadletli  the  material  and  efficient 
mrtnpkpek  (metaphyries,  the  plural  is  bow 

this  part  of  Aristotle's  logla, 
what  haa  been  called  bis  malaphgeiee;  a 
himself,  sad  given  to  Us  most 
edttors.  from  aa  optaioa  that  these 
diately  ^ler  kk  pkgetee,  or 
**  AnalyiOs  of  Aristotle's  Wories. 


relating  to  matter)  inqplrtth 

and  the  other,  which  is 

generally  used)  handleththe 

ent  of  Learning." 

it  an  fssy  tnniitlen  to 

sue  unknown  to  tlie  anther 

phikMophieal  works  by  hit 

ought  to  be  stmlied  imme- 

nataral  philosophy.'*-~OIBiff. 


into  the 
and  psyche,  tie  emd),  the 
another. 


mstempsychosifl  (em,  m, 
aidm  soul  from  one  body  to 


**  The  souls  of 

or  trsnslscod 
te poor  mi 

Ptaekam, 


Kttee  their  deali,Laoan  affirms  to  be 

into  the  bedSes  ef  sffses,  and  there  remain 

B  to  take  their  pennyworth  out  of  their  bones.'' 


MetoPj  metre,  a  mother,  of  Greek  origin,  enters  aa  the  first  two 

syllables  iato  the  word  ms<ropolis  (pofis,  Gr.  a  eUg),  a  mother- 
aty,  the  capital  of  a  country,  the  chief  city  of  a  province. 

**  By  consent  of  all  ehnrches,  the  preeedeney  in  eaeh  prsvlnee  was 
sBBigned  to  the  bishop  of  ths  meCrvpoUt,  who  was  called  the  first  bahap^ 
the  metropolUan.** — Barroie,  , 

Miaro,  of  Greek  origin  (mikros,  Gr.  little)  Is  seen  In  mtirrv- 
oosm  (kosmos,  Gr.  tke  world), ^^that  is,  a  little  world. 

**  Becau«e  in  the  little  frame  of  man's  body  there  is  a  rspreasatatioB 
of  the  aniver«al,  snd  (by  allusion)  a  kind  oS  participation  of  all  the 
parts  there,  therefore  was  man  called  oiicroaasios,  or  the  little  world.*' 
^Raleigh,  **  History  of  the  World." 

Micro  appears  also  in  m»0rosoope  (skopeo,  Gr.  I  leak  «<,  sas). 

•*  The  works  of  srt  do  not  bear  a  alee  mkroeeoptcat  higpeetton ;  but  tin 
more  helpe  are  used,  and  the  moee  nieely  job  pry  into  natural  predn^^ 
tioos,  the  more  do  you  discover  of  the  fine  meehsnism  of  natan." 
— iterl;^^,  "Siris." 

Mid,  of  Saxon  origin  (compare  middle),  kalfioag,  makes  a.  part 
of  several  English  words,  as  mtdknd,  mfdbight,  middMj,^  iRsdhhip, 
m«d!iummtr ;  the  meaning  of  which  is  very  plain.  Midntf  (rif, 
rib.  Sax.  diiieion)  is  the  diaphragm,  the  skm  or  mombnne  which 
separatee  the  heart  and  lungs  from  the  lower  belly. 

Mid,  though  belonging  to  the  Saxon,  is  an  Indo-Germaiiic 
word.  It  appears  in  the  Greek,  In  mesos,  midfUe;  meta,  in  the 
midst  of,  among;  in  the  Latin,  in  medius,  middle;  medium,  tke 
middle,  tke  Italf,  tke  meane  or  medium;  in  the  German  witte,  mit, 
tcitk  ;  in  the  iianscrit,  madhya. 

The  term  mi^ife  is  givrji,  Tiy  Richardson,  as  "  med-wife,  a 
woman  hired  for  meed  or  reward."  But  bow  doea  the  meed  dia« 
tinguish  the  midwife?  Are  not  all  servants  hired  fbr  meed  or 
luwwd?    AnddOBOtaUprofenionireoaTet  needormrani^ 


FRENCH  EXTRAOra 
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ThA   pfopor  m#"™"g  Of   mid-ipifi   is    evidently,    from    our 
pnweding.reinarka,  me4iutm-wife,  a  woman  who  from  having  been 
wtarrud  hianell,  which  the  word  wi/s  denotes,  becomes  useful  as  a 
MsrfiMfii  or  iNMNM  of  asiisting  otfaef  married  women  at  childbirth, 
**  Nor  need  I  claim  the  Mues'  mMhoi^, 
To  bring  to  light  so  worthless  poetry."— J!p.  SalL 


FRENCH    EXTRACTS. 

« 

PBN8EES  MORALES  EX   MAXIMES. 

BIENFAIT. 

Celui-lh  pent  prendre,  qui  goAte  un  plaisir  aussi  d6Ucat  k  rece- 
y  )iz  que  son  ami  en  sent  k  lui  donner.— Xa  Dmyire. 

BONHSUa. 

II  en  est  dn  bonheur  comme  dea  montres :  les  moins  oompUqa^s 
sont  eelles  qui  se  dMrangent  le  moins.-»€9h«i>bv<. 

II  y  aurait  de  quoi  faire  Men  des  heureux  aveo  tout  le  bonheur 
qui  se  perd  en  ee  mende.— JMel». 

N'entretenea  pas  de  votre  bonheur  on  homme  moins  heureux  que 
▼ous. — Pf/tkagon. 

On  n'est  jamais  si  heureax  ni  si  malheureux  qu'on  s'lmagine.—- 

A  meaurer  le  bonheur  des  hommcs  seulement  par  le  nombre  et 
ta  viTaoitd  des  plaiairs  qu'ils  ont  dans  le  eoura  de  leur  vie,  peut-Htre 
7  a-t-il  un  asses  grand  nombre  de  conditions  aases  ^ales,  quoique 
fort  diflitrentes.  Celui  qui  a  le  moins  de  plaisirs  les  sent  plus  vi^e- 
ment,  ii  en  sentune  infinite  que  les  autres  ne  sentent  plus  ou  n'oni 
jasaais  sentis,  et  h  eet  ^azd  la  nature  fait  asses  son  devoir  de  mere 
commune.—J'biiieweBt. 

81  ronvouloitn'£trequ*heureux,  cela  serait  bient6t  fait;  mais 
on  veut  Hxe  plus  heureux  que  les  autres ;  et  cela  est  presque  tou- 
jours  difficile,  parce  que  uous  cro^ons  les  aulres  plus  heureux 
%a'iU  ne  sont.— JUbntogiiiett. 

CAPBICIEtrX. 

II  se  muliipUe  autant  de  fois  qu'il  a  de  nouveaux  godts  et  de 
manitees  diffSrentes,  il  est  h  ohaque  moment  ce  qu'U  n'dtait  point, 
•t  U  va  itn  bientdt  ce  qu*il  n'a  jamais  €ii;  il  se  succ^de  k  lui- 
mime.  Ne  demandez  pas  de  quelle  complexion  il  est,  mais  quelles 
■ont  see  complexions ;  ni  de  queUe  humeur,  mais  combien  il  a  dc 
•ortes  d'humeurs.— £a  Bntifin. 

OABACTBBB. 

QuIoonqiM  n'a  pas  de  caraotkEO  n*est  pas  on  homme,  c*est  une 
chose.— C3kMUlirl. 
Dtseur  ds  bona  mots,  mauvsis  earastkc.— Poiesl. 

CKABITB. 

Gelul-lk  est  vnimcnt  grand  qui  a  une  grande  charit6.— T^komos 


Faitea  part  de  votre  pain  h  celui  qui  a  faim,  et  faites  entrer  en 
Totra  maison  les  pauvres  qui  no  savent  oii  se  se  retirer :  lorsque 
vous  Terres  un  homme  nu,  rev£te2-le,  et  ne  mdprlsez  point  votre 
propre  ehair.— Jtois. 

Celui  qui  ferme  Toreille  au  cii  da  pauvre  crieralui-mtoie,  etil 
US  sera  point  deout^ — Salomon. 

N'attristes  point  le  cceur  du  pauvre,  qui  est  d^jh  accabU  de 
dooleur,  et  ne  diffdrex  point  de  donner  &  celOi  qui  soufifce.— 


Lorsque  vous  faites  I'aumOne,  que  votre  main  gauche  ne  sache 
point  ee  que  fait  votre  main  droite.— i?Mivife. 

Ayes  piti6  m^me  des  pauvres  qui  se  laissent  aller  k  I'impatience 
et  k  la  colkre.  Fensez  que  c'est  une  chose  bien  dure  pour  le  mal- 
heureux  da  sonfiirir  toutes  les  missies  dans  un  taudls  ou  dans  un 
ohionin,  tandis  qu'k  quelques  pas  de  lui  passent  des  hommes  par- 
faitement  vttus  et  nourris. — SUvtoPdUeo. 

La  charity  o'est  tout  le  christianisme.— itoettic^ 

OLBXBKCB. 

Si  votre  ennemi  a  faim,  donnei-loi  k  manger ;  s'il  a  soif,  donnea- 
lui  k  boire.— Monon. 

COBTJ&. 

Les  grandes  pens^es  viennent  du  coeor.— Fourenarpues. 

2  A  pure  de  toutes  lee  mesalliances  est  celle  du  canxx.—Chim^fini, 

L*un  n'est  estimable  que  par  le  cmur,  et  Ton  n'est  heureux  que 

par  lui;  car  notre  bonheur  ne  depend  que  de  la  manifare  de  sentir. 

l^iBsoai. 

OOLBBB. 

II  n'est  passion  qui  nuise  plus  au  raisonnement  que  la  colore. 
Aueun  ne  ierait  doute  de  punir  de  mort  un  juge  qui,  par  oolbre, 
await  Gondamn^  aoQ  gqibUicV   Fourquol  est-u  plus  pennit  vox 


p^res  et  aux  pedants  de  fouetter  les  enfants  et  les  ohfttler,  dtant  en 
colore  ?  Ce  n'est  plus  correction,  c'est  vengeance.  Le  chfttiment 
tient  lieu  de  m^d«cineaux  enfduts,  etsouffrir ions-nous  tm  m6decin 
qui  fftt  anim^  et  conrroue^  centre  son  patient?— 'Jtowla^pas, 

Quand  Socrate  £tait  en  colore,  c'^tait  alors  qu'il  pari  ait  et  plus 
rareroent  et  plus  doucement :  on  voyait  bien  qu'il  ^tait  6mu  ;  mais 
on  voyait  ausai  qu'il  se  rendait  maltre  de  sa  passion.— P^ar^us. 

Les  effets  de  la  colkre  ressemblent  k  la  chute  d  une  maison  qui 
en  tombant  sur  une  autre,  se  brise  elle-miftme,r— yStaigiM. 

La  oolkre  commence  par  la  folic  et  finit  par  le  repentir .— ifoarfmsi 
des  OrimdamM, 

La  force  ne  eonsiste  pas  k  renverser  un  ennemi  par  ierre,  mais  k 
dompter  sa  colkre. — ^IMdesi. 

COXKBBOB. 

II  n'y  a  pas  de  membres  plus  utiles  k  la  soci^t^  que  les  commer  • 
9ant8 ;  ils  unissent  les  hommes  par  un  traflc  mutuel ;  ils  distribuent 
les  dons  de  la  nature  ;  ils  occupent  les  pauvres,  et  remplissent  les 
desirs  dea  riches. — iSaynal. 

Ce  sont  les  gains  Idgers  qui  rendent  la  bourse  pesante ;  csr  les 
petita  gains  reviennent  souvent,  au  lieu  que  les  grands  arrivent 
rarement. — Bacon. 

COMFLAISANCB. 

La  complaisance  est  une  monnaie  k  I'aide  de  laquelle  tout  le 
monde  pent,  au  ddfaut  de  moyens  essentiels,  payer  son  '^cot  dan  s 
la  society.    On  vous  en  tient  toujours  compte.— Fottaare. 

Si  vous  voulez  vous  acqu^rir  de  I'autorii^  sans  peine,  soyez  com- 
plaisant.—AfaisiiRes  <k8  Orientmia, 

CONDUITB. 

L'tme  n'a  point  de  secret  que  la  eonduite  ne  rdvkle.— Psnsfe 
Chinoiae, 

Mes  enfants,  ne  mtfprisez  jamais  personne ;  regareez  celui  qui 
est  au-dessus  de  vous  comme  votre  p&re ;  votre  ^gal,  comme  votre 
frfire;  et  votre  inferieor,  comme  votre  fdB.—AU. 

OOMPIAICOB. 

La  confiance  foumit  plus  k  la  conversation  que  Tesprit.— £a 
Roch^/buoauld. 

L'eovie  d'fttre  plaint  ou  d'etre  admir^  (kit  souvent  la  plus  grande 
partie  de  notre  confiance. — iUsoi. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 
The'Sciencb  op  Botaht  beautifblly  Illustrated  by  upwards  of 
Three  Hundred  Engravings  from  Drawings  ftom  Nature.— In  Thb 
ILLU9IKA1SD  ExHiBiTOB  AUD  Maqazxhb  OF  Abt,  for  September  4th, 
will  be  commenced  a  series  of  chapters  on  the  instructive  ssiesee  d 
Botany.  Each  chapter  wUl  be  profusely  illustrated  with  engravings, 
eareftiUy  executed.  These  chapters  on  Botany  will  not  interfere  with 
the  general  character  of  the  vrork,  which  contains  flrst-claw  engravings, 
including  portraits  and  specimens  of  the  wodss  of  the  gieat  masters,  in 
painting,  scnlptnre,  and  architecture ;  portraits  of  eminent  charaeters ; 
▼lews  of  cities,  palaces,  and  pubUc  buildings;  natural  history;  manu- 
fiusturing  processes ;  machinery  and  Inventions ;  sdentiflo,  including  the 
elements  of  design.  perspecUve,  hydrauUos,  the  Btereosoope,A». ;  oma- 
menUl  sculpture,  needlework,  ko. ;  with  orighial  Uterary  arttoles,  includ- 
ing blographiei.  descriptions  of  works  of  art,  detaUs  of  maanfkcturing 
prooesses  and  machinery,  papers  on  natural  hiatory  and  other  branches 
of  scftenoe ;  and  much  interesting  fragmentary  matter.  The  Illds- 
TOATED  BxHmnoB  ABD  MAOAZiini  ot^Abt  is  published  in  weekly 
Numbers,  twopence  each,  or  in  monthly  Parts,  9d.  or  lid.  esch,  aeconl- 
ing  to  the  number  of  weeks  in  each  month. 

CaSSBLL'S     SHIUJIIO    EDITIOK     OP    EUCLID.— THB    ELEMHJTS    OF 

Qbombtby,  centainbig  the  First  8?.  •"*  Uie  Eleven^  wd  Twelltt 
Books  of  Eudid.  from  the  text  of  Kobert  Simson.  MIX.  Em«itus 
Professorof  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Glasgow;  with  Correction* 
Annotations,  and  Exercises,  by  Kobert  Wallace,  A.M.,  of  the  some 
university,  and  Collegiate  Tutor  of  the  University  of  London,  Is  now 
ready,  price  is.  in  stiff  coyera,  or  Is.  6d.  neat  cloth. 

CASflBLL's  EiOQRAKT's  HANDBOOK,  a  Guide  to  the  Vartoos  Fields 
of  Emigration  in  all  Parts  of  the  Globe,.  Second  Edition,  with  wurider- 
able  Additions,  and  a  Map  of  Anstralia,  with  the  Gold  Kcgions  clearly 
marked,  ia  now  ready,  price  9d. 

SCRIPTDBE  LrBHAKY   FOR  THE  YOUKO,   i«,8hlltog  VolumeS^Tto 

firBt  two  Tolnmes  of  thia  instructive  scries  of  work*,      ^^^^ 
Joseph,"  illuatratcd  with  rixtecn  choice  engraTings  "»<*  ™»^ J^ 

The  TAilEBHACLB.  ItS  PBIEWS.  ^^  ^'^^"':^J'^I1^^^^^ 

ings,  we  now  ready.   The -Lm  of  Mom  "wiU  shortly  Bppwr. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Oar  nsden  will  plMse  to  pat  &u<  motOh  for  ytHUrdan^  p.  307,  eoL  S, 
li]|«  38 ;  and  add  ff  to  nqplknc,  lino  48. 

J.  FAi]i.Kifm  (Smethwiek) :  Man  and  mankind  are  general  terms 
inoladJng  every  iiuliTid^al  of  the  human  race  s  male  and  female,  yonng 
and  old,  aenraat  and  master,  Ung  and  enldect,  negro  and  negixHlriTer. — 
J.  J.  NsvTOH  (Bridgewater) :  His  eolations  to  the  qneries  in  No.  1«, 
are  nearlj  oorreot.^A.  Lsabxer  (Greenock):  His  obienratlons  on 
Geometry  are  good ;  let  him  read  our  answer  to  J.  8.  (Ayrshire).  His 
demoastratlon  of  the  47th  B.  I.  contrary  to  his  own  nuudm,  depends  on 
*<  Eue.  B.  I.,  46,  (}or.  S,"  by  his  own  dtatlon.  This  oor.  is  not  Euclid's, 
hat  Dr.  Thomson's,  and  eyeii  Ae  refers  to  **  Eue.  B.  I.,  84,  Cor.  3,**  for 
its  demonstration ;  neither  is  the  latter  Euclid's,  but  Dr.  Thomson's 
again,  for  As  has  added  a  demonstration.  Euclid's  demonstration  is, 
therefore^  on  Learner's  own  showing,  not  complete.  Neither  is  it  on 
another  ground ;  for,  whicherer  of  the  six  ways  of  eonstmeUng  the 
diagram,  a  student  happens  to  take,  the  demonstration  ought  to  apply 
to  that  way  s  a  tiling  wliich  has  not  yet  been  satisfsetorily  made  out  on 
JAioKcff  prindples,  of  the  47th.— A.  Bkerrit  (Holbrook) :  His  solutions 
are  comet,  and  Tery  ingenious. — D.  M.  F.  (Bradford)  wishes  us  to  put 
the  following  query :  '*  How  many  acres  of  the  earth's  surfiice  may  be 
seen  from  the  top  of  a  steeple  400  feet  high,  the  earth  being  perfectly 
spherieal,  and  its  diameter  7,920  miles."— Lupus  is  right  on  the  eduoa- 
Uon  of  females  of  the  middle  class ;  it  is  preposterous. 

A.  W.  (Edinburgh)  wishes  us  to  wsist  him  in  dividing  «•+ 24-2. 

-hi- 

by         X ,    First,  pot  unity  under  the  dividend  to  make  a  firaetion  of  it ; 
then  invert  tbedivisor,  and  multiply  tlie  two  fractions  together;  the  result 

will  then  be — ,    which  con  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms. 

jr 
This  may  be  easily  done  by  observing  that  the  part  of  the  numerator  in 
parenthesis,  is  the  square  of  tlie  denominator;  henoe,  dividing  both  terms 


by  the  deBominator,  the  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms  is 


X f ;    now 


multiplying  both  nnmeimtor  and  denominator  by  m,  and  removing  the 
parentheeis  aecording  to  rule,  you  have  — —  for    the    answer    In 


8.  T.  B.  (Tiverton)  :  The  method  of  puttiog  down  this  sum  in  a 
elpherlng-book  is  of  little  moment,  provided  the  student  shows  that  he 
thoroughly  onderstands  it.  *'From  July  18th,  1838,  to  April  18th, 
1 880,  how  many  years  and  days  ?"    It  might  be  done  thus  :^ 

Remaining  days  of  18>8    166  days 

Leap  yearsftom  1884  to  1848  indasive    7  years 

Oommon  years iW>m  1894  to  1849  inclusive  of  1849      19  yean 

Days  of  1850  included  in  the  question    108  days. 

Answer:  7  leap  years,  19  oommon  yeara»  and  374  days.  But  if  the 
answer  be  required  in  days,  thns  :— 

Daytof  1838 166 

Days  in  7  leap  years ..;. 3562 

Days  in  19  oommon  yean   6985 

Daysof  1850 108 

Answer:  numberof  days 877]inall. 

A  jBUETMAir  should  read  V>th  the  P.  E.  and  the  **  French  Lessons,*' 
republished  at  6d..  beginning  with  the  latter.— B.  G.  (Dundee) :  Thanks 
ftr  his  solutton.  We  Meml  to  go  as  far  as  the  diif.  and  integ.  calculus, 
and  the  Oriental  languages  too ;  but  it  is  really  impossible  to  say  icAen. 

Hie  following  correepondents  have  correctly  answered  the  question 
of  Leajuobb,  p.  388  ;— Mns  Aior  WAim>if  (Leeds) ;  Jobn  James 
K.  (Bridgewater) ;  Joseph  Bagshaw  (Willenhall) ;  James  Poxjuvd 
(WUUampStreet);  J.  B.  H'Coixah  (York);  ^,  Vn  Leeteur  eontUmi. 
Bamubl  Holmes  (Bingley)  ;  T.  H.  (Durham) ;  and  others. 

Philo  (Berwick-upon-Tvreed) :  Had  we  not  inverted  the  solution  of 
Lbabxsb's  quest^rm,  p.  988.  in  oor  last  Number,  we  should  have  gladly 
Inserted  that  of  our  friend,  who  tells  us  he  has  done  it  by  reason 
■nd  not  £y  rate ;  In  order  to  show  our  readen  that  reasoh  and  buui 
are  the  same  thing,  or  in  other  words,  that  rules  are  the  dictates  of 
teasoB.  We  are  delighted  to  think  that  our  P.  £.  should  interest  an 
old  man  69  yean  of  age,  and  that  at  this  age  he  should  begin  to  learn 
Latin  from  our  pages,  a  thing  which  he  has  wished  to  do  all  his  life,  but 
was  never  able  to  do  till  the  P.  E.  appeared.  We  cannot  help  quoting 
his  words,  as  an  example  and  encooragement  to  othen.  He  says,  **  1 
wm  Mgeriy  leaning  Latin,  sot  with  the  expectation  of  benefiting 


mtfteffalone^  but  to  be  an  example  of  perseverance  and  industry  to  my 
children  and  grandchildren.**    What  a  noble  and  praiseworthy  feeling  t 
It  cannot,  it  will  not,  loee  its  reward. — ^Peieb  Hat  (Weet  Allerdean) : 
£.  FiNiOAX  (Manchester) :  Correct. — ^  W.  Dicksom  (Dublin) :  Tee. — ^A 
Welit-wisheb,  rates  us  soondly  for  using  the  suhlunctive  mood  after  tho 
particle  ift — Non  Telsom  (Mancheeter)  makes  the  extraordinary  re- 
quest of  us,  to  send  him  songs,  "lively  songs  with  choruses."  in  aboat 
50  difl^rent  languages,   and  he  will  disdiaige  the  di^t  in  poetago 
stamps  1—G.  H.  Cheltenham,  is  right,  Strabo  was  a  Boman  wiUer  of 
Greek  Geography.—- W.  H.  B.  ahoald  stody  CasseH's  Euclid,  and  the 
leeturos  in  the  P.  E.  together.  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar  can  be  obtained 
of  any  respectable  bookseller. — B.  Btam  (Abergele) :  We  omnot  eon- 
descend  to  copy  other  people's  plans  in  the  management  of  our  eorra- 
spondence.  oiar  earaest  desire  is  to  do  all  the  good  we  oan  to  bte&t 
iNDiTiDUAL,believingthatbyso  doing  we  shall  benefit  the  mass  In 
the  long  run ;   **  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.** — Thoicas 
Kkott  (Gateshead)  is  right ;  our  religious  readen  should  get  **  The 
Pathway;"  therelbra  we  send  him  to  Its  editor  for  an  answer  to  his 
religious  question.^-J.  B.  (Long  Benton)  should  pronounce  Mimiagne 
thns :  Mbnt-a-gue,  with  the  emphasis  on  ifenl,  with  the  a  short,  the  ti 
long,  and  the  e  silent. — H.  A.  (Liverpool) :  In  the  French  lesions,  m. 
means  masculine,  and/,  feminine. — Kolestub  (Liverpool) :  The  naaoes 
of  the  eases  in  Latin  shall  be  explained. — Jux  Aspisamt  to  the  profes- 
sion of  dvil  engineers,  will  ascertain  how  a  person  becomes  a  M.  I.  C.S. 
by  ealling  at  the  institntion.  Great  Greorge-etreet,  Westminster,  and 
getting  a  copy  of  Its  rules  and  regulations. — C  F.  P.  (Dunmanway) :  wa 
an  obliged  by  his  interesting  communication,  and  shall  keep  it  in  view 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readen.    His  solntions  an  oorreet. — ^A.  6oon- 
MAir  is  too  wide  an  appellation ;  never  mind  the  airangement  of  the 
Latin  words  at  present,  if  yoor.transUtion  be  correct    You  will  see  In 
the  ket,  that  the  same  sentence  is  arranged  two  or  three  diflkrcnt  ways. 
— ^E.  A.  B.  (BeUington) :  His  solutions  to  the  queries,  p.  938,  an  very 
good.    No.  4.  is  a  geometrical  query.— J.  1I.L.  (Edinborgh)  wishes  a 

solution  to  the  foUowhig  query :  Subtract r    from  — -^ ^ 

Bring  the  fractions  to  a  common  denominator  by  multiplying  the  terms 
of  the  first  by  X.    Subtract  its  numerator,  then,  fimn  that  of  the  mina* 

end,  and  tho  nsult  is  ;; ;  which,  when  separated  into  fiwton 


is 


(x-l)  (x-1)        .-1 


by  canoelHng  liketenns  and 


X  (ar— 1)  *"  J 
dividing. — H.  £.  his  question  has  been  answered. ~ Amicus  VSBrrAS 
(Glasgow),  who  should  have  put  Vebitatis,  will  find  EntidCs  Latin 
Dictionary  serve  his  purpose  for  a  time.— H.  B.  (London):  Spier's 
French  Dictionary  Is  a  very  good  one.->G.  (Liverpool) :  correet«->J.  H. 
(Shelton) :  Brande*d  Chemistry  or  Grraham's.-^AuTHMos  (Plymouth)  i 
the  brick  9  inches  long,  4|  broad,  and  9^  thick,  contains  10 1^  enhlo 
inches;  for  9X4iX2i=10<i— ^■(>>o*  Acttraios  (Temple):  the 
sul^ect  he  propoees  of  Inquiry  Into  the  meaning  of  proper  names  of  pei^> 
sons,  is  both  legitimate  and  interesting ;  but  we  doubt  whether  at  the 
present  stage  of  our  progress,  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  nujotity  of 
our  naden,  who  seem  mon  bent  on  the  acquisition  of  poeitively  asefU 
imowledge,  than  upon  that  of  the  merely  ingenious,  entertaining  and 
agreeable.  In  an  old  and  valuable  book,  oalled  Craden*s  **  Concordance 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures,*'  you  wUl  find  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
all  Scriptun  names,  such  as  Mkhael ;  which  by  the  way.  Is  one  of  the 
nsmcs  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  being  the  only  arckmgti,  or  prfteef, 
€Jdtf»  and  rvler  of  angels.  In  some  editions  of  Ainsworth's  Latin  Die* 
tionary,  you  will  find  an  explanation  of  son-scriptnral  names,  saeh  as 
Itoberi,  Ac.  On  the  sotdeet  of  sunaraes,  then  an  also  some  books 
extant ;  the  only  one  we  remember  at  preeent  is  Buchanan  on  **  Scottish 
Surnames ;"  and  the  Lowkmd  Scots  boast  of  e  similar  origin  to  the 
Ssxons,  npadiating,  in  the  matter  of  ancient  Ustory,  all  connexion  with 
the  Gael.— AiA-KoPTOU  (Fulham):  Malte-Brun*s  or  Urs.  Soasenrille's 
Physical  Geognphy  an  among  the  best,  and  Lyell's  (veology.— J.  F.  8. 
The  one  rule  ii  that  one  noon  governs  another  In  the  genitive  whatever 
case  the  former  may  be  in ;  and  the  other  Is  that  an  aotlTe  vert)  governs 
the  accusative. 

A  Warm  Fbiemd  :  If  he  will  consult  the  pnvious  chapter  of  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  he  will  find  that  the  princes  of  Jodah  took 
offence  at  the  prophet's  fidelity,  and  threw  him  into  prison.  £bed-me- 
lecli,  an  Ethiopian  servant  of  Zcdekiah,  king  of  Jodah,  eflisoted  111? 
release,  and  saved  him  from  death  by  fomine.  To  thispioos  and  hnma£« 
man,  the  prophet  was  sent  with  a  special  message  fit>m  (Sod,  and  the 
words  to  which  our  friend  refers  in  the  dose  of  the  thirty-ninth  chai*- 
ter,  an  to  be  applied  not  to  Jeremiah,  but  to  Ebed-melech,  and  are 
meant  to  assun  him  of  his  personal  safoty  tai  the  midst  of  pahUo 
calamity.  As  to  the  introduction  of  the  name  of  kecho  In  tLo 
questions  subjoined  to  the  fourth  lesson  on  Ancient  History,  it  is  simpty 
a  misprint  for  the  Apries  or  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  the  text. 

Printed  and  Published  by  Jobh  Oassill,  La  Belle    Sauvage   Tanl« 
Lodgate-hillt  London*— August  18^  l^^ 
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HAN. 

Ws  go  OB  with  our  lawn  on  tb«  nerrei.    Ton  niut  keep  tn  ndnd  I  for  mpiration,  ind  lo  wMdi,  u  ths  orgu  of  ipMcb,  ti^  md 
diat  the  vlu>lfliienin*iTit«mili*UMlt*alf  into  dktinctoluHikc-    npreulon,  mui  own  u  much  of  hli  nperioritj  to  all  other  por- 


eoidingto  thefttnetioiworoffloHiiUdithaiH 
Tht  foUowisK  U  tha  liniFlat  muigtaMit  «rtiidi  w 
I.  Taa   caisBBo-ari- 

MAL     NCBTM,      OT     UlOM 

whidb  ban  thdrroot  hi  the 
tplne  and  the  braio,  uid 
lerre  the  pnrpoM  of  wnn* 
tioa  and  motioii.  B;  tu 
He  grsatcr  number  «(  dte 
name  whidi  aappl;  the  • 
bodr  gmenUr,  ariae  from 
the  apoal  marrow,  and  ate 
potMaaed  of  donbla  powar. 
Thia  donbla  poirtr  ii  Dwiii( 
to  the  aobdlTUoD  ot  tb« 
nerre  into  two  parti  or 
root!.  One  root  pi»at  to 
the  poaterior  poition  d(  the 
•ptoal  card,  *i)d  hu  a  gtn- 
gUon  on  it,  nis  beatom 
■eniation  alone,  ne  other 
root  pwi  to  the  anterior 
pottlou  ot  that  oord.  And 
(hit  girea  notion  aloae. 

n.  Tni  Mciro-MO- 
TOKT  naTca,  or  thoae 
whldl  pnitne  thdr  conna 
from  internal  nifacts  to 
the  medolla  oblongata  or 
tmeapfne,  or  that  portion 
of  the  aplnal  marrow  wUch 
in  iU  aaoeot  nnila  with  the 
br^  itnU.  ^msb  nema 
are  cbaracMiKd  bjpeen- 
liar  exdtabtlitice ;  and  whan 


oUongaln  to  the  particn- 
lar  Bwdae  on  whioh  tbef 
IM  dealgned  to  act, — tba 
nnedei  unaemed  hi  the 
taking  ef  tbod  hrto  the  tto< 
maA,  and  than  tn  ttrowinE 
(mt  whatner  la  not  rcqnirM 
fbr  the  nntiltian  and  hnildhig  «p  of  the  bodf. 

III.  Trb  nnrmivToaT  vmvm,  or  thoaa  which  pau  off  from 
thia  aam«  mednlla  oblongata,  and  (Urerge  to  dMnant  parta  of  the 
head,  nai^  Oroet,  and  cheat,  aa  the  diTindr-prepared  "MwhfLniim 


ngire:—       [      IV,    Tai 


OK    aTHFATHinC    NEKTX8,     Or    llldl 

ai  uiite  in  iroipathf 
thoae  orgaiu  of  the  bodj 
hf  which  the  variona 
organic  fmctioni  are  per- 


tion    of   the  food,  and  ao 

Now  aa  no  ai^mal  can  be 
compared  with  man  In  the 
nnmj>er  and  range  of  hla 
fkcnlliei,  M  there  ia  not  one 
which  apptoacbea  liim  In 
the  deielopment  and  per- 
fection of  hla  nervone  tje- 
tem.      The 


and  tlie  hrain  !a  ^trj  doae ; 
and  not  leaa  doM  ia  the  re- 
lation between  the  brain 
and  the  mind.  The  minA 
become*  consciona  of  ex- 
ternal ob]c«ta  onlj  b;  the 
inflnence  wluch  their  czart 
on  that  part  of  the  brain 
wUch  ia  called  tbb  bbm. 
■ORimt,  tnm  it*  being  the 


•oLItbnl 


h  ntn.   TlilialH 

IBHltKiBVolTMlln 


lb*  tt^\u,uidu 


v."SS,? 

£aaler  root,  ud  aHlili  Id  lt»  & 
In  maatluucm  a  tbawlar. 

VL  VII.  viii.  IX.  tS««  ti 

(IM  bodr  nnmUf  vlih  matlHi 
A.  T6*  (Htal  sma,  K  i.  aii 
T0£,   I. 


ot  thoi*  BtiHla  whiah  an  ■nploTed 


d  In  tha  frDBt  o(  tba  ■ 


npon  any  part  of  the  anr- 

fkce  of   tba  bodj  b;  me- 

dumkel  contact,  hj  heat, 

by  electrieitT,  or   by  anj 

other  exlemal  agent;  thii 

imprearion  i*  convejed  by 

the  Dcrroai  ajatem  to  Ihe 

Beneorinm,  a  certain  change 

takea  place  in  tbe  condition 

c^  the  bi^,  and  tbe  im- 

preanon  la  then  add  to  be 

felt,  — that     ia     to    aajr, 

the    mind    becomea    con- 

adoni  of  It.    Now  it  la    not  the  impraaion  made  on    aome 

remote  organ  of  tbe  body  by  which    the  mind  ia   faitlaenced, 

bat  dmply  and   immediabely  by  ^   change   which   haa   taken 

place  in  the  brain.     Thli  admit*  of  caay  proof.    Let  na  aap- 


tdolor  otnt  of  tba  tntnna.  It  laaat  btaaAai  (a)  to  tba  maelai  of  lh> 
foTehnd  uiil  ajtbioin.  Bnnahaa  {hi  to  Iba  ajalMa.  BtUElin  (e)  lo  tba 
muaelta  wbloh  raoii  tba  Dutilli  and  upper  Up.  Bnutehn  [d)  to  lb*  lew 
Up.  Biuitbaa(alnilat  don  tathniidaof  tbi  nKk.  CoDDnkHU  C/)<>lIb 
iheipiulDnTHaftbaoecli.  A  oarta  (r)  to  «  portloD  of  Iba  moasla  tluit 
iiio  tbaIiukoftb*b»d,  uMt  to  nuulti  of  tha  air. 

aif  a  dlatrlbution.    Tbli  li  tba  aniid  napuvtorr  narra. 
G.  Tba  ipiiul  uaaaaoTj  DRTa.    D.  TSa  rrfotb  n.  ■■■■-- 


UiaphBiTD^ 

23 


a,    E.  Tba  narra  wblab  n 

aynpUhaUe  nam.  ^ 

Jia  Danni  Tifoa,  wbiab  foaa  to  tba  nipailor  poMlsu  of 

ih  ^  Iba  T*(n«,  wblab  toaa  to  tba  Inlarln  portion  of  tba 

:h  got*  to  tba  loBiM  and  npparpurtottbainllatealM 
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piMe,  BB  it  nMj  the  case,  that  lbs  ndnd  nmiiiu  perftictlf  capibli 
of  receiTinganTimpreolaa,  bat  that  all  eommiiTiication  with  the 
brain  b  eat  off.  What  ii  the  coDsequenee  ?  Let  the  pi 
which  la  applied  to  any  distant  part  of  the  Qerrooi  ijitein  bi 
it  may,  no  impreuioQ  i>  felt,  we  han  no  consciousnesa  of  it 
eiample :— "  The  intfaceoflha  eye — a  part  lo  eiqaliitely  leniible, 
that  ir  a  6oa  hair  tovcbe*  it,  Ihere  vill  be  aerere  pain  and  apaim  of 
the  aralidi— mar,  vhen  the  nerrB  ia  deatroyed,  be  mdelj  pceiaed 
with  the  finger,  and  the  pstieol  will  neterthelesi  be  onconicioua  of 
pain  ;  or,  if  the  (urTace  be  inflamed,  and  it  be  nncaaarj  to  acariff 
It  with  the  point  of  the  lancet,  in  order  to  withdraw  blood,  the 
patient  will  mbmit  to  the  operation  without  pain,  and  without  i 
winking,  althongh  the  efelida  retain  their  power  of  doting." 
fidlovi  from  thb,  that  in  the  proceu  by  which  the  mhid  ia  rendered 
ooaioiaai  of  external  objects,  there  are  three  dlitlnet  itepa  at 

L  The  rec^tion  of  the  imprenion  which  It  m>d<  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  nerre  of  teiualion. 

ii.  The  candncling  of  thii  hnpraaion  aloai  the  trunk  of  the 
uerre  to  the  tensorinru  or  the  brain. 

id.  The  change  eidted  by  thU  iopreauoa  in  die  tenaorium  it- 
mU,  '.\ma^  which  inuationli  prodnccd. 

^■e  HwiliTa  axtreniitiea  of  the  cerebro-qrinal  nerre*  transmit 
all  Ibdv  ia^reaaiou*  to  the  brain  under  the  form  of  (eotatloai. 
**  Aitlwniji  we  commonly  refer  oar  variona  lentatioiu  to  the  partt 
at  wlkich  the  impresiiont  era  made ;  at,  for  inatance.  when  we  aay 
that  we  luTe  ■  pain  In  the  liuid,  or  an  ado  in  the  1^,  we  really 
0*9  (neortect  language ;  fbr  though  we  may  nter  oar  leiuatiooa  to 
the  parti  wlMrellM  impteaeioaia  firat  made  on  &t  ncrvea,  they  are 
(mU*  fiU  in  the  brain.  Thia  ia  eridoat  bom  two  (acta  :— firat, 
that  u  the  aerrona  communicatioa  between  the  part  and  the  brain 
be  intemipted,  no  impretaiona.  howerer  liolent,  can  maks  tiiem- 
adTCi  l^lt ;  and,  lEOOnd,  that  if  $he  Inmi  of  the  nerre  be  irritated 
or  pindud  anyiriiere  In  ita  conree,  the  pain  which  ia  felt  ia  rcferrEd, 
Mt  to  the  point  iiqnrad,  bat  to  the  aorlace  to  which  theae  nErret 
Ha  dittribolad.  Hence  the  wEU-koown  &ot,  that  for  tome  thne 
after  the  amputatian  of  a  limb,  the  patient  feeta  paint  which  ha 
rcTer*  to  the  Sngera  or  toea  that  hara  been  remored.  Thia  coo- 
tinnei  until  tlM  irritation  of  the  cat  axtrealtiei  of  the  nerrooa 
trunks  hat  mbilded." 

Bnt  while  tlwra  ia  tliia  common  tcnalbility  which  it  diffaied 
BTCT  Qm  gieatir  pwt  ot  the  body,  there  an  organa  of  ipecial  sense, 
■ulawed  with  the  property  of  reeeiTing  impresaioui  peculiar  to 
themselm.  Theae  eenies  ate  fi«e — touch,  taate,  amell,  sight,  and 
hearing — while  the  impreuiona  deiiied  from  them  not  only  differ 
from  all  oar  other  tensailont,  but  differ  the  one  from  the  other. 
The  teBse  of  touch  would  never  give  ns  the  idea  or  knowledge  of 
thoae  properties  which  are  diicoTcred  by  tastes  nor  would  the  Idea 
of  form,  shape,  or  hulk,  ever  be  deriicd  from  the  aense  ol  ameli. 
The  eye  would  nerer  diitingnlih  sounda,  nor  would  the  ear  erer 
discriminate  colonn.  Who  would  ever  thiok  of  saying  that  he 
heart  a  beautiful  flower,  or  aees  an  enchantiiig  sound,  or  amelli  a 
square  body,  or  graapi  a  disagreeable  odoor?  Each  lenie  liaa  ita 
Qirn  nerre,  and  tbougb  "  we  can  acquire  ■  knowledge  of  the  shape 
end  poiition  of  objecta  by  the  touch,  we  Could  form  no  nation  of 
thftr  colour  without  sight,  of  their  sounds  without  herring,  or  of 
their  odours  without  smell."  Hare,  then,  these  nerret  of  special 
Knae  nothinj  in  common  ?  Are  they  not  all  susceptible  of  im. 
preaaiona  inseparable  from  a  feeling  of  pain  i  It  cannot  be  daniec 
that  any  violent  or  excosire  impresaton  may  occuioa  a  certaii 
degree  of  disccmfort.  For  example  i — The  effect  of  strong  dai' 
iling  light,  or  of  any  sadden  unexpected  sound,  or  of  any  powerful 
odour,  or  of  any  Tery  decided  taate,  wonid  he  followed  by  cotre- 
ig  uneaatDBaa.  Bat  mark,  thia  is  only  a  qneation  of  d^ree. 
Tery  sensations,  in  a  more  or  leas  degree,  might  afford  i 
certain  pteunit  or  delight,  or  eren  In  the  same  d^ree  in  a  diSerenl 
Donditiou  of  the  body.  Our  fseliog  of  pleasue  or  of  pain  rcrj 
much  depends  on  the  prerioua  eondidun  of  tho  part  aSected,  aa  alio 
upon  the  extent  of  surface  on  which  an  imprearion  U  made.  Foi 
aiample: — If  you  put  one  hand  in  hot  water,  and  tlie  other  in  Cold, 
and  then  transfer  both  to  tepid  water,  this  tepid  water  will  seem 
cool  to  the  one,  and  wann  to  the  other.  The  aecond  fact  may  be 
proTCd  thus  : — Hot  water,  into  which  you  might  introduce  a  aioglc 
finger  witliout  any  ungrieaiant  sonsation,  would,  on  plunging  the 
wboio  band  into  it,  not  only  scald  the  hand,  bnt  give  you  the  '"' 
ingof  pain. 

Touch  la  the  most  general  and  tlu  most  diffnied  of  ottr  eit 


sensations.    It  Is  common  to  nearly  the  whole  anrhee  of  the  body ; 

bnt  nowhere  it  the  sennbiUty  so  keen  or  acute  as  at  the  end  of  the 

flngert.     The  following  cut  showi  the  distribution  of  the  nerroi  of 

touch    at  the   extremity  of    the  thumb  i 

and  the  hnman  hand,  both  by  reaaon  of 

being   endowed    with  a  larger  supply  of 

■eniitlTe  Sbres,  and  of  ita  peculiar  com- 

formation,  is,  par  txetUaiet,  the  organ  of 

touch.      But  the  sense  of  touch  hi   the 

hand  would  hare  been  of  little  use  with' 
tha  power  of  motion.  It  ii  in  that 
drona  Tariely  of  moTemenl  of  which 

tile  baud  of  man  ia  capable,  that  we  aeci 

hit  phyaical  ■uperioHCy    to   every  other 

animal.       Remember,    moreover,    that 

while  the  greatest  sensibility  is  felt  at 

the  extremities  of  the  fiogen  and  in  tlie 

lips,  the  least  sennbility  is  In  the  skin  of 

the  trunk,  tlie  arm,  and  the  thigh.      Betides,  It  It  a  qneaMon, 

whether  the  sense  of  tempenanre  it  not  conveyni  by  a  aet  of  Ibrea 

altogether  distinct  from  those  wliicb  minlaler  to  the  proper  sanae  oi 

touch  or  resistance. 
TASTX.^This  sensehaaroritaorgan  that  porUoDof  tbenerToot 
lembrane  which  eorera  the  tongoe  and  the  throat.  The  nerte 
hich  is  distributed  to  this  membrane,  terminates  in  little  bodies  or 
uccutnuUtions  cAlled  papiUm,  or  clusters  of  papillc,  as  yon  see  in 
'"^  -   cut,  which  repieaenta  tha  fongus-like  paplllm  ef  the  toagne. 


spondh 


Iti  chief  purpose  is  to  direct  animals  in  flidr  choice  of  (bod,  and 
:e  the  wisdom  of  placing  its  organ  at  the  entrance  to  the  diges- 
cuibI.     The  sense  of  taste  is  of  a  much  more  reSaad  aaCare 
that  of  touch ;  but,  Uke  that  of  toach,  is  exdted  by  dinct 
contact  with  particular  aubstancea.     Thia  oontact  produces  either 
m  agreeable  or  a  dlaagreeahle  sensalian.     The  savour  may  .be 
itroeg,  or  alight,  or  inilpid,  and   the  impression  will  correspund. 
But  the  impressian  produced  by  every  substance  taken  into  the 
month,  depends  as  much  on  smell  as  on  taste.     If  jon  take  some 
decidedly  aromatic  body  into  the  mouth,  and  press  tha  noitrils 
close  together,  you  will  scarcely  be  conacioaa  of  any  taste.    With- 
draw the  pressure  from  the  nostrils,  and  leave  thtir  p 
fectly  free,  and  immediately  you  bet 


. . .  tiea  of  aavoar,  titf,  in  relation  to 
of  taste,  be  all  resolved  into  agratatila  wad  diasgreeahlc, 
then   analogouB    characten    pertain    to   thasa  vaiiou*    odours, 
which,  in  relation  to  the  sense  of  smell,  are  either  pleaaeot  or  re- 
pugnant.   This  tenaa  of  amell  dtpeads  upon  tha  diffuaiou  of  the 
partielrtt  of  the  tubstaaee  througti  (he  surrounding  air,  in  a  state  of 
Bztiame  mionteueaa.    Theae  particles  prnceeding  or  flyini  oS  from 
lufst  hodiea,  take  on  a  cerWn  degree  of  lolatUit),  tnd  coming 
mtact  with  the  mucoos  membrane  which  lines  the  nasal  ovi- 
nd  in  wbich  the  olfactory  nerve  is  distribnted,  we  become 
BUS  ol  a  corresponding  sensation.     The  atmotplieric  air,  in  itk 
passage  Uirough  the  nostrils,  Is,  during  inspiration,  the  vehicle  of  those 
-'oroos  pBTticlet  bto  the  olfactory  organ,  and  by  coming  ialo  in- 
:diate  eanUct  with  its  mucous  membrane,  Informs  the  animal  of 
B  presence,  at  a  greater  or  less  distAnce,  of  the  bodies  which  axe 
E  source  of  these  odoDn.     In  proportion  to  the  eitmt  of  thia 
jmbraneons  surface,  is  the  scnteness  of  the  aense.     In  thia  re- 
set man  ia  fai  surpassed  by  many  of  the  lower  animals. 
Bra  Hiiro. —The  aaa  presents  a  vary  twsntifiil,  bat  *ar7  e«mpli- 
catcd  apparatus.    With  the  form  and  the  situatioa  of  the  otemkl 
ear  you  are  alrssdy  familiar.    Tha  apparatus  more  properly  ceo- 
aiata  of  the  tympanam  or  drum,  widi  it*  aembraoa  and  ebaisi  of 
bone*  1  and  lAidi  b  sdapted  to  direct  ItMlfi  aen  «r  Um  mm- 


LBSSONB  IN  LATIN. 


a« 


pUUIf,  toward*  tha  point  froiBwhtdiUMMFiiBd  proceed!,  aou  to 
Btrailaaeft^dqiTeeofpnptratorr conctntntjoi).  The tjmpanam 
U  ntiutcd  betwMQ  the  citeroal  mr,  and  [he  inenibruie  which 
ooTCn  the  aDinnee  to  the  Tcal  inditor?  cBTicy,  mad  ii  daigned  to 
recdTS  tbe  aouorou  Tibrations  from  the  air.  and  tianimit  Ihsm 


Aiiitl(ili7  CiTll)'. 
that  Diembniie.  Berond  ^^  membnne  ii  tbii  anditorf  earitj, 
wUeh  ii  filled  nith  the  air  which  it  reoei>ea  thnragh  tbe  Eiutu:htu 
tuba ;  and  behind  thi*  caiitj,  and  oppoaite  to  the  nuunbrane  of  the 
tjmpaBDm,  ii  a  membrane  of  thenme  kind  with  two  apeitiuBi,  tbe 
Ooa  onl,  aod  tbe  other  round,  and  Ibeae  twomembaanea  are  uniteid  bjr 
a ohiia ol  little  bonea.  TheTibrationi  prodacedbitlia  membrane  c^ 
tbe  tjmpamun,  are  tranimllted  to  the  membronB  willi  tlie  ofalaper- 
tara  b j  menu  of  thii  little  chain  of  bonea,  tiom  the  air  contaluad 
within  tbe  oalMiiiwiila  of  tbe  caiitf.  IHacaiitf,  agais,  laincom- 
mnnieatkin  with  the  TBitJbDU,  which  borden  npon  a  ajatem  of 
•omldrcalar  canali,  which  togiither  form  the  labyrinth  or  internal 
ear.  neae  caiiala  codUq  a  watay  Uqaid,  into  which  tbe  flbm  ol 
the  anditorr  Acrre  plnoge.  The  Ttbratiooa  of  the  membrani 
withlti  apertniiea  are tranamitted  hither;  and  the  nerre  conTaring 
theae  liii[iiiwiiiiii  to  the  brain,  we  bare  the  BBnaallon  of  bearioK. 

81OBT. — The  eye,  a*  tbe  organ  of  vliion,  ii  made  np  of  an  aa- 
temblage  of  paita  e*en  more  complex  than  thoae  of  tbe  ear.  It  it 
an  optical  Inatramant  of  wonderful  completeneaa.  Thta  beantlfal 
iDatnunent  prcaeuta  the  form  and  appearance  of  a  globe,  and  con- 
■istiof  a  apberoidal  enTclope — tub  acLmoTio — which  offera  to  itj 
■Btatior  paif,  a  traniparent  oircnlar 
CrraiiUlna  lou. 


openinc  for  tbe  introduction  of  tbe 

Talopea  itaelt  in  a  nerroua  membrane — tsb  bbtina — doubling 
widiin  the  adenMe  In  a  manner  to  cnrtaio  tbrM-fourth*  of  the 
poalenor  of  the  ipheroidal  caTity  of  the  globe.  It  la  upon  thia 
Berrona  expaoiiou  that  the  laminoua  raya  fill,  and  penetrating 
through  it,  terminate  npon  an  abiorbent  membrane,  impreg- 
nated with  a  black  matter.  Thiimembruieia  named  thi  cboboid, 
and  la  that  coat  which  ta  fonnd  immediately  nadu'  the  adarotic, 
At  tbe  lerel  of  the  noian  of  the  conMa  with  the  aderotic,  the  carity 
of  the  eye  ii  aepanted  into  two  parta  by  a  moteable,  Terdcal,  and 
diieraelj.colonred  partition — tri  ibib — whicb  ia  pierced  in  tbe 
■""'-1  by  a  round  opening — tbb  pcpil.  The  anterior  parla 
canty  of  the  eye  ii  fUied  by  a  tianapirent  liquid — THi 
_.....„va  HitHolTB.  The  poeterior  part  contain)  TaacBTSTiLLtHa 
l.kN81  dtnalBd  behind  tbe  iria,  endoaed  hi  a  coacanty  of  the  tI- 
treoua  body,  which  ia  a  traniparent  maia  made  up  of  linle  ceLi  fall 
M  watery  liqnid,  and  thla  liquid  filii  aU  tbe  poaterior  caritT.cren 
to  immediate  contact  with  the  rttma. 
Thromh  the  Tarioua  tnm^arant  media  of  the  conua,  tbe  aqne- 


ot  the  c 


ona  humour,  tbe  cryitalliDe  lana,  and  the  litraona  body,  the  .  >ya 
of  light  which  dlrerge  from  the  aenral  points  of  any  ot^Cct,  mnit 
paia  to  reach  the  retina.  Falling  npon  tbe  front  of  the  cornea,  they 
are  refracted  by  ita  coutbx  aurfcce,  while  paasing  through  it  into 
the  eje.  Hera  they  alightly  coDTcrge ;  but  are  brought  morn 
cloady  together  by  the  cryatalline  lEni,  which  they  r^ch  Biter 
peering  through  tbe  papil.  The  refracting  infloence  of  tbe  leni, 
together  with  that  prodooed  by  the  aqaeona  homour,  ia  anch  aa 
to  bring  these  raya  to  a  focna  on  the  rebna,  where  la  formed  aoom- 

K'eta  inverted  image  of  the  object.    Then  to  preTent  tbe  li^t  that 
rnw  the  picture  Rum  being  reflected  from  one  part  of  the  interior 


Boert^M 

Accordbig  to  Sir  Cbarlea  Bell')  theory  ind'arrangeBeat,  the 
diatribntion  of  the  nerres  to  thefaceandneck  ia  teeninlhaBgttrep. 
3b3.  An  arrangement  thia  which  again  pmcliimaUieinflnitaaMUawl 
Ion  of  Him  whose  band*  fashioned  oar  wondraiM  frame,  tad  In 
whom  we  life,  and  mOTe,  and  have  our  being. 

QniaTioHs  roB  Ex&hixatioh. 

What  do  you  mean  b;  the  cerebrospinal  nema  i 

Can  ;ou  deicnlie  the  character  of  the  eicita-matoTy  nerrea  ? 

What  is  the  ofRca  of  the  respiratory  and  a jmpathatic  iwrfaa  f 

SipUin  the  conneiicn  between  the  neriea  and  tbe  brain. 

Fioie  thai  our  aenaatlons  tte  owiog  to  a  certain  change  In  the 
braiu  itielf. 

Which  are  the  organs  of  speciU  sense  ? 

Which  ia  the  grand  distioguisbiDg  organ  of  toneh  in  man  ) 

Describe  bow  we  gel  our  unpreision  of  olyecta  by  tbe  teu*  of 
•Ight. 

How  are  the  raya  of  light  kept  from  b^g  lefleetedfrMH  ontpar^ 
of  the  globe  of  tbe  eye  to  another) 

Where  or*  the  nerveaoftoice  and  eipresslondiatribotedf 

To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  this  discorery  i 

la  there  any  animal  which  approaches  man  In  th*  dmlopmeltt 
rfectioo  of  hia  netroui  system  i 
t  feeling)  should  this  awaken  in  u«  towirdith*  gMBt  Oteator  f 
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aOifPc 


Tm  correeponding  paita  and  signa  having  been  giyen  under 
the  first  conjugation,  need  not  be  repeated  ;  in  the  Latin,  the 
Btudent  viU  enaily  ma^e  the  alt«rationi  required  by  the 
diSerence  of  conjugation,  and  the  Bngliah  ia  unaiTectcd  by 
coi^ugation. 

Uoona,  TENSsa,   &e.  op  Monbo,  In 
ImperatlM. 


iS6 


THB  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


<{ 


woovt 

monviMl 

momiit 


ill   lif.i  III  tMmit 

moniierim 
moiuiertf 


Jiifcillfafif.       PofUoUle. 


noiMieHMf 
monlerinl 


J  'J  moniiMfo 
^  (montiinifil 

^  rmonileraM 

rmoDuertfimit 

(.monuenfiU 

.  fmowiero 
s  <  momi^rff 
^  (mon^lcrtf 


{IBOIItltrbMllff 

fO«n.  V-oaemlt 
Dat  Mon^fMla 
Aoo.  If  onenclMM 
AbL  MoDcndo 


Sovnm. 


1.  XoniliMi 


i.  Konftf 


"ExBRCisu:— Like  moneo  foxm  doceo,  /  Useh;  and  h&beo, 

YOOABUIART. 

Exereeo  2,  lexerdie;  gaadeo  2.  /  r^fofee ;  etudeo  qnod,  Irtjc4ee 
VkUi  Tftleo  i,  I  amyfetti  pireo  2,  /oftry;  placeo  2, /jrfwM ;  di»- 
pliceo  2,  i  dUpktttei  obUm,  dais,  f.  /bn^^^MM*:  deleo  2,  I  hk€ 
out;  flor«o  2,  /JlotoiiJk;  probe,  honnt^f,  properlif;  taceo  6,  /  «• 
ttfenl  (B.  a.  lao«);  repente,  adr.  tuMaUifi  aditoi,  At,  m.  aoem, 
otfranee  (B.  R.  on  aM) ;  pateo  2,  /  He  ejpen,  lam  cpm;  timtp  2. 
/>ter  (B.  R.  «»M) ;  noceo  2,  /  «nf«re;  ▼enlo  4,  /oome;  ocddo  3, 
//all,  die. 

^  Obtferre  that,  occasionally,  forma  of  other  conjugations, 
ftc,  than  the  one  immediately  under  treatment,  are  introduced 
ivith  a  view  to  keep  up  Uie  atndent^s  attention,  exercise  his 
ingenuity,  and  test  his  progress. 

Rttlb.— After  Terbs  expressire  of  fear,  ne  is  used  with  the 
subjunctive  of  the  foUowing  rerb.  Ke  is,  in  Latin,  a  negatiye, 
and  may  be  often  rendered  by  Uti ;  it  mar,  however,  in  con- 
struing into  English,  be  altogether  droppeo,  the  ordinary  con- 
necting particle  that,  or  that  not,  being  put  between  the  two 
verbs;  e.g.^*- 

Timeo  ns  tlbl  dispUeeam, 

I/ear  hd Ifhimld ditpl&m  ikee;  tbat  It, 

IfiarditpleaitngthM, 

In  this  case,  the  second  verb  may  be  considered  as  the 
object  of  the  first,  as  is  seen  in  the  second  rendering,  which  is 
equivalent  to  I  fear  to  ditpleate  thee.  The  force  may  be  more 
clearly  seen  if  the  meaning  is  put  into  other  words.  Plainly 
the  import  of  the  sentence  is,  /  wieh  not  to  ditpUaee  thee. 
Take  another  example : — 

Metoo  ns  Cassar  vineat, 
/>W  Goefor  fflc^  om^uer ;  or, 
J  with  Oaetar  maif  twt  oongver. 

After  verbs  of  fearing,  «/  is  also  employed,  but  with  an 
import  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  given  by  im  ;  e,  g.,-i>- 

Xetoo  nt  CMtar  vinoat 

/  fiot  thai  Cktetut  may  not  emtfitet ;  or, 

/  tvUh  Oaeear  maif  eongiier. 

Hence,  you  see,  that  in  putting  similar  sentences  into 
English,  you  must  drop  the  negative  where  it  is  found  in  the 
Latin,  and  use  it  where  it  is  not  found  in  the  Latin, 

BxmOlSIS.— LATIK-EKOLfSR. 

Bzereeo;  ezereebam;  exeroebat;  exercebo;  gaudeo  quod  tu 
vales ;  prteoeptor  gaudebat  qaod  tos  ejus  prsceptit  parebatis ;  tibi 
placebai,  atiit  ditplioebai ;  virtutis  honorem  nulla  obliTio  delebit  *, 
•xeremi ;  .Qrncia  omnibus  artibut  floruit ;  laudo  vos  quod  mentet 
.  vesiraa  studio  probe  exercuistit;  cor  taeuistis?  Taouit  puer 
reperte;  taeebat  mater;  taecnt  omnes;  niti  virtutis  pntoeptia, 
parocrltis,  aditua  in  ooelum  vobit  non  patebit ;  ai  cupiditates  tuat 
co^rcnerii,  beatus  eris ;  euro  ut  pneri  mores  emend«m  et  corpus 
exerceam :  moneo  vos  ut  patris  praecepta  obtervetii ;  timebam  ne 
vobis  displioerem ;  eura  ut  pueri  mores  emendes  et  corpus  cxer- 


eeas ;  timebam  ne  inimlons  mihi  noeeret;  timuit  pner  ne  taeuarft 
mater ;  eurabam  ut  pueri  mores  emendarem  et  eorpos  exeroerem ; 
eurabam  ut  pueri  morea  emendares  et  corpus  exeroeres ;  eurabam 
ut  praeceptor  pueri  jnorcs  emendaret  et  corpus  exereeret ;  timco 
ut  veoias ;  timet  maritus  ne  uxor  oecidat ;  timuit  praeceptor  ns 
diseipnltts  ejus  verbis  pareret;  malus  puer  timet  ut  veniat  prae- 
ceptor. 

Enousr-Latxk. 

He  reminded  me;  they  reminded  the  king:  I  might  remind 
you ;  jou  might  reoaind  me:  they  have  reminded  the  boy;  thou 
wast  reminding  the  woman ;  t  will  remind  the  teacher ;  be  nlent  ^ 
do  jou  be  ailent ;  let  them  be  silent ;  the  woman  was  suddenly 
silent ;  take  eare  to  improve ;  that  thou  improvest  the  morals  of 
the  eitisent ;  I  fear  he  may  displease  thee ;  the  boys  feai^  to 
displease  their  father;  he  pleases  all  (persontj;  a  good  man  will 
displease  the  bad;  why  art  thou  silent?  they  fear  that  Caesar 
will  conquer  their  country ;  good  sisters  fear  (their)  brothers  will 
not  be  well ;  art  thou  well  ?  I  fear  thou  wilt  not  be  well ;  if  thou 
exeroisest  thy  body  thou  wilt  be  well ;  my  mother  fears  an  entrance 
into  heaven  will  (may)  not  lie  open  to  me. 

Li  reply  to  some  inquiring  correspondents,  the  foUowing 
information  is  added  to  tne  aubject  of  nouns : — 

The  names  of  the  cases  in  Latin  are  of  Greek  origin,  as  is 
the  term  case  (ptosis, /elQ  itself.  The  nominative  is  so  called 
because  it  assigns  the  name  (nomen)  of  the  agent ;  the  genitive 
denotes  the  relation  of  genus,  origin  or  birth,  that  out  of  which 
a  thing  arises,  and  to  which  therefore  it  belongs  ;  the  aecuaa* 
tive  points  out  that  which  is  caused  {joamea)  or  effected,  thai 
which  receives  the  action  implied  in  the  verb,  the  result  of 
that  action,  the/>bject  or  thing  on  which  the  action  falls ;  the 
dative  case  is  the  giving  (do,  dare,  dedi,  datum,  to  fwe)  etmt^ 
signifying  the  person  (or  thing)  to  which  something  is  given 
or  assigned ;  the  vocative  (voco,  /  eaU)  is  the  case  of  calling 
on  or  addressing ;  and  the  ablative  (abUtus,  takemfrom)  bears 
the  name  because  it  involves  the  idea  of  separation.  In  tlie 
Greek  there  is  no  ablative,  the  relations  implied  in  that  case 
being  expressed  partly  by  the  genitive,  partly  by  the  dative. 
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LECTXTRES   ON   EUCLID. 
DsFimnoNS.    Book  I.    From  YIIL  to  XII.  nrcLimirx. 

VIII. 
[ApUmew^Utkt9mMmMtm<^twoUHiUto  <me  amolkerin  opkma, 
»kkhmeatogiaher,lutartnotiii  theaame.dlnclion,]    Thit  deflnltioo  is 
put  in  braoketa,  at  uwleti,  and  nnnecettary  to  be  reoicmbertd. 

IX. 

J  plane  reetOkteal  angte  it  ike  iadtsa«bw  (if  too  ttraigM  Umt  fo  om 
another,  which  mee<  togeUitr,  but  are  not  in  the  tame  ttralf^  One.  When 
two  ttraight  lints  meet  at  a  poh&t,  so  that  if  prodaotd  they  would  Inter- 
tcet  (eroti)  eaeh  other,  the  ladcflnite  spaoe  between  them  it  ealltd  an 
angle. 

N.B.  "  When  leversl  angles  srs  at  ons  point  B,  any  one  of  them  it 
expretsed  by  three  lettere,  of  which  the  letter  tbat  is  at  the  vertex  of 
the  angle,  that  it,  at  the  point  in 
whieh  the  ttraight  Unet  that  contain         * 
the  angle  meet  one  another,  it  put 
between  the  other  two  letter*,  and 
one  of  these  two  it  tomewhere  upon 
one  of  thote  ttraight  lines,  and  the 
other  upon  the  other  ttraight  line:      3 
thus  the  angle  which  It  eootalned  by 
the  ttraight  lines.  ▲  B,  C  B,  it  named 

the  angle  ABCorCBA;  that  whiA  Is  contained  by  AB,  DB,lk 
named  the  angle  A B  D,  or  D B  A{  and  that  which  It  contained  by 
DB.CB.ItcaUedtheangleDBC,orGBD}  but,  if  there  be  only  one 
angle  at  a  point,  it  may  be  expnesed  by  a  letter  plaeed  at  that  poh&t; 
u  the  angle  at  B."  Thit  explanation  it  pat  in  Inverted  eommat,  as 
bebig  Dr.  Simton't  sddition  { it  it  very  neoettaiy  to  be  remembered. 

X. 
When  a  tindghi  Une  ttatMig  on  another  ttraight  Une 
inakuthea^^faoeHtaHffieteqnalioomeawther,enoh  nftkeie 
tmgtee  it  tolled  a  rigid  aMgU\  and  the  itraIgM  lint  tsMah 
ttandtontheolheriteaUedaperpendiadartoiL  By  bor- 
rowing the  termi  vertical  and  hoiisQBtal  fitm  the  lan- 
guage of  Pbyaiet,  we  may  dcflne  a  right  angle  to  be  that 
which  it  formed  1^  the  meetingof  a  vertloai  and  horiaon- 
talUne. 
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XII. 

Jn  ocvlt  fMi^  if  <Aa<  uMdk  if  lam  Itan  a  rfpM  wniii^ 
Tb«  tMm  obUqne  uif  lea  ia  AppUad  both  to  obtoM  angles 
•Bd  to  Male  uiglei. 

On  tlie  eighth  deAaition,  Dr.  Simson  remarlu  that  it  Beeme 
he  who  made  it,  intended  that  it  should  comprehend  not  only 
a  plane  angle  contained  by  two  airaight  imstf  but  likevrise  the 
angle  which  some  conceiye  to  be  made  by  u  ttraiffhi  Ims  and  a 
tmr9$t  or  by  two  mtrve  Un$t  which  meet  one  another  in  a  plane. 
Now,  though  the  words,  m  the  mam  direetiont  are  easily  under- 
stood when  applied  to  two  straight  lines,  it  does  not  appear 
dearly  what  ought  to  be  understood  by  them,  when  appUed  to 
a  straight  Une  and  a  cuxTe,  or  to  two  curre  lines.  Besides,  all 
the  anglea  that  are  considered  and  treated  of  in  the  Elements 
of  Qeometzy,  are  those  made  by  straight  lines  only;  and, 
therefore,  the  defimtion  and  consideration  of  such  other  aisles 
•a  are  abore  described,  ia  wholly  unnecessary  and  imcaued 
for.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  as  Uie  doctrine  of 
eunres  belongs  to  the  Higher  Geometry,  sometimes  called 
l!Vanscendental,  it  is  plain  that  the  consideration  of  curvilinear 
or  nf^iyt'^'"'*'^^  angles  must  be  deferred  until  the  student  has 
made  >»^w><M»if  master  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid.  Dr.  Simson 
seems  to  imply,  in  the  preceding  observation,  that  tl^  eighth 
definition  is  not  Euclid  s,  although  found  in  the  Q-rllk  text ; 
Indeed,  he  asserts,  in  another  place,  that  it  is  the  addition  of 
'*  some  less  skilful  editor ;"  by  this,  he  evidently  means  an 
editor  lesi  skilful  than  the  author ;  but  wherever  any  error  is 
found  in  the  Greek  text.  Dr.  Simson  never  admits  that  it  is 
Euclid's  error,  for  Euclid  Is  his  hero ;  but  always  throws  the 
blame  upon  his  editors. 

The  nmth  definition  is  one  of  very  great  importance  to  the 
student,  as  upon  the  right  understanding  of  what  an  angle 
really  iS|  all  lus  future  progress  in  Geometry  depends.  Various 
modes  have  been  proposed  in  order  to  convey  the  idea  of  an 
angle  clearly  to  the  mmd  by  words ;  but,  at  first,  it  is  always 
surrounded  with  a  base  of  indistinctness,  whatever  words  may 
be  employed.  An  angle  (or  a  rectilineal  angle}  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  the  degree  otopemtu^  or  divergence  of  two  straight 
lines  which  meet  one  another.  This  definition  plainly  implies 
that  the  lines  have  been  at  first  shut  together,  or  coincident 
with  eadi  other,  and  that  they  have  been  separated  at  one 
end,  while  they  were  kept  together  at  the  other.  Hence,  Dr. 
Thomson  throws  himself  at  once  upon  this  idea,  and  says,  **  a 
clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  an  angle  is  obtained  by  gradually 
opening  a  carpenter's  rule  or  a  pair  of  compasses;  as  the 
ang^  made  by  the  parts  of  the  rule  or  the  legs  of  the  com- 
passes, will  become  greater  as  the  opening  widens."  This 
illustration  will  do  yery  well  for  a  class,  if  the  members,  while 
listening  to  the  lecturer,  do  not  imitate  the  operation  of  the 
compasses  with  their  mouths,  that  is,  in  plain  English,  do  not 
yawn  over  it,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  ob.  In  an  edition  of 
Euclid's  Elements,  formerly  reiferred  to,  and  which  we  shall 
in  future  call  the  Gower-street  edition,  the  editor  plunges  at 
once  into  the  idea  of  an  angle  generated  by  motion,  and 
endeavours  to  enlarge  our  conception  of  an  angle  to  a  degree 
far  beyond  Uiat  contemplated  by  Euclid.  He  very  truly  says 
that  **  nngUe  might  not  improperly  be  considered  as  a  fourth 
species  of  magnitude;"  the  other  three  species  being  linee, 
mtrfaccit  and  eeiide,  '*  Angular  magnitude  evidently  consists 
of  parts,  and  must  therefore  be  admitted  to  be  a  species  of  quan* 
tity.  The  student  must  not  suppose  that  the  magnitude  of 
an  angle  is  afiSected  by,"  or  depauls  upon  "  the  length  of  the 
Btraiflht  lines  which  include  it,"  or  by  which  it  Is  formed, 
**  and  of  whose  mutual  divergence  it  is  the  measure.  These  " 
straight  *<  lines,  which  are  celled  the  eidee  or  the  lege  of  the 
anglci  are  sapposed  to  be  of  indefinite  length.  To  illustrate 
tiie  nature  of  angular  magnitude,  we  shsll  reeur  to  motion." 
This  lUostration,  which  fk  given  by  many  editors,  consists 
in  supposing  a  straight  line  to  be  fixed  at  one  end,  and 
«stenaed  indefinitely  in  one  given  direction ;  it  is  then  sup- 
posed to  leave  this  Initial,  or  first  position,  and  to  revolve 
found  its  fixed  extremity  in  the  same  plane ;  as  it  revolves, 
10M  indefinite  space  between  its  initial  position  and  ertry 


suoeessive  position,  constitutes  an  angle ;  and  this  angle  In-. 
creases  in  magnitude  from  zero,  or  nothing,  to  an  entire 
revolution  ;  it  may  also  be  stopped  at  any  point  in  the  course 
of  this  revidution,  it  mav  be  carried  to  any  point  beyond  this 
revolution,  or  it  may  be  made  to  perform  any  number  of 
revolutions  from  the  same  point,  or  from  one  point  to  another, 
and  in  all  these  cases  it  will  generate  what  is  called  an  angle. 
Hence,  an  angle  may  consist  of  any  part  of  such  revolution,  a 
whole  revolution,  a  whole  revolution  and  part  of  a  revolution, 
any  number  of  revolutions,  or  any  number  of  revolutions  and 
a  pnrt  of  a  revolution.  This  idea  of  an  angle  was  certainly 
not  contemplated  in  the  Elements  of  Euclid.  It  is  even 
asserted  that  no  angle  greater  tlian  half  of  such  a  revolution 
was  considered  or  contemplated  by  him.  To  this,  we  demur ; 
for  we  think  there  are  traces  in  the  third  book  of  his 
having  tdien  into  consideration  angles  which  are  greater  than 
those  formed  by  half  a  revolution,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
formed  by  less  than  half  a  revolution.  With  the  idea  of 
revolution  in  our  hands,  we  can  give  very  easy  explanations 
of  some  subsequent  definitions :  thus,  a  right  angle  is  one- 
fourth  of  an  entire  revolution ;  an  acute  angle  is  less,  and  an 
obtuse  angle  greater  than  this  quantity.  Two  right  angles  are 
half  of  an  entire  revolution ;  three  right  angles,  three-fourths  of 
an  entire  revolution ;  and  four  right  angles,  an  entire  revolution. 

Useful,  however,  as  the  idea  of  revolution  is,  in  thus  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  angles,  it  is  foreign  to  seometry,  and 
not  stricdy  admissible  into  a  logical  treatise,  ahe  reason  of 
this  is  evident ;  it  is  only  physical  or  natural  objects  that  can 
be  put  in  motion  ;  and  therefore  motion  belongs  to  Natural 
Philosophy  and  not  to  Geometry.  A  straight  line  is  not  a 
physical  object,  but  a  mental  or  ideal  object,  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  put  in  motion ;  it  may  nevertheless  be  conceived  to 
be  put  in  motion  ;  but  this  would  require  a  new  pottuhie  in 
geometry ;  and  this  postulate  being  admitted,  new"  postulates 
would  be  required  at  every  step,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  rea- 
soning. Euclid  foresaw  this,  and  therefore  excluded  motion 
as  much  as  possible  from  his  Elements.  It  is  true  that  the 
idea  of  revolution  occurs  in  the  definitions  of  the  twelfth  Book; 
but  there  its  introduction  is  of  less  importsnce,  seeing  that  he 
has  so  firmly  established  the  principles  of  geometry  in  the 
preceding  books ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  first  six  books 
are  more  logically  reasoned  and  elegantly  demonstrated  than 
the  subsequent  books. 

We  cannot  avoid  calling  the  attention  of  the  student  most 
particularly  to  the  N.B.  or  Nota  Bene  (that  is,  •<  mark  well") 
added  by  Dr.  Simson.  It  is  plain  that  when  two  straight 
lines  drawn  in  difierent  directions,  meet  at  any  point  in  a  plane 
they  form,  according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of  Euclid's 
definition,  only  one  angle  at  that  point ;  and  therefore  only 
one  letter  is  necessary  to  be  placed  at  that  point  in  order  to 
enable  \is  to  speak  of  that  ancle  or  to  describe  it.  But  when 
three  straight  lines  drawn  in  oifierent  directions  meet  at  any 
one  point  in  a  plane,  they  form  at  least  three  different  angles* 
according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of  Euclid's  definition ; 
and,  therefore,  more  letters  than  one  are  necessary  to  distin- 
guish these  thjree  angles  from  one  another.  Now,  if  besides 
the  point  where  the  two  straight  lines  forming  any  angle  meet, 
which  is  called  the  vertex  of  the  angle,  two  other  points  be  taken, 
one  on  each  of  these  straight  lines  or  legs  of  the  angle,  at  any 
convenient  distance  firom  the  vertex,  and  letters  be  put  at 
these  three  points,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  speak  of  that  one 
angle  individually  without  confusing  the  mind  with  the  other 
two  angles.  Ana  in  order  that  the  nature  of  the  angular  space 
may  be  clearly  presented  to  the  mind's  eye  bv  the  language 
employed,  the  letter  at  the  vertex  of  the  angle  is  always  placed  in 
the  middle  between  the  other  two  lettere,  and  the  three  letters  are 
then  read  in  succesion,  not  ae  a  word^  but  as  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  Thus,  in  the  diagram  above,  the  three  straight  lines 
A.  B  (a-bee),  db  (dee^hee),  and  o  b  {eee^bee)  meet  in  the  same  point 
or  common  vertex  b,  and  form  the  three  eagles  a  b  d  (m-hee  dM)f 
DBo(d^»-A<i-«M),  and  abo  (a-bee-eee);  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  three  sngles  bb  ▲  (dee^bee^),  o  bs  (jm-bee^dee),  and 
OBA(jM-^M-a);  where  the  b,  the  letter  at  the  vertex  in  each 
an^  is  carefully  preserved  m  the  middk  between  the  other  twa 
letters  ;  so  that  it  is  quite  immaterisl  to  the  sense,  whether  you 
begin  to  name  an  angle  by  the  letter  on  the  one  leg,  or 
the  letter  on  the  other  leg,  provided  you  keep  the  letter 
at  the  vertex  in  the  middle  between  them.     The  utility 
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of  obierting  thk  rale  most  pointedlr,  will  be  more  dearly 
wen  whenwe  oome  to  speak  of  the  englai  of  a  triangle. 
We  are  the  more  impreased  with  the  neceaaity  of  enforcing 
^eee  oblertatlons  on  the  attention  of  our  atodenti,  be- 
eatiae  we  know  how  much  their  ftiture  progreaa  really  doea 
depend  ou  it.  We  hare  had  punUa  in  a  large  olaaa,  who  haye 
read,  atttdied«  and  repeated  the  demonatetiona  of  Budid 
before  tiie  claaa,  in  sueh  a  manner  that  no  one  could  detect  an 
error  in  their  leaaon,  whether  they  were  delivered  in  writing, 
or  vM  fMV  (by  the  mouth),  and  yet  it  waa  afterwarda  dia- 
oorered  that  they  knew  no  more  of  EuoUd«  or  of  what  they 
had  uttered  or  written,  than  the  babe  unborn.  We  hare  seen 
attch  peraona  moat  laboriously  atrlTing  and  racking  their  brains 
to  no  purpoae,  in  order  to  remember  the  exact  worda  of 
Euclid,  and  the  precise  order  of  the  letters  uaed  in  aoeaking  of 
the  anglea,  without  caring  one  atraw  to  understand  the  mean- 
lug.the  real  meaning  of  the  demonatrationa  in  which  they 
occurred.  And  when  we  haye  oflfered  to  explain  the  matter  to 
some,  we  have  been  repiUsed,  as  if  we  thought  them  deficient 
in  common  understanding— which  was  in  tact  inrariably  the 
case.  We  do  not  mean,  however,  that  their  deficiency  arose 
from  actual  inability  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
demonstration,  but  from  their  prldo  of  understanding,  and 
their  indocility  or  unwillingness  to  be  taught  by  one  that 
knew  better  than  themselves,  and  one  that  was  appointed  to 
teach  them.  This  obstinacy  and  pride  we  have  often  witnessed 
in  oollegea  where  better  things  were  to  be  expected ;  and  we 
have  wondered  whether  those  who  showed  sueh  a  degree  of 
indocility  themselves  were  fitted  to  teach  others,  and  espe- 
cially in  doctrines  of  more  lasting  importance  than  those  of 
EucUd.  We  strongly  advise  our  studenu  to  lay  aside  this 
haughtiness  of  mind,  this  absurd  pride  of  understanding,  so 
natural  to  man,  and  to  study  vrith  all  humility  and  lowlmeas 
of  mind,  if  they  wish  to  acquire  a  real  knowledge  of  acience, 
and  eapecially  of  the  exact  aciences,  by  which  we  mean  the 
mathematical,  as  defined  in  the  extract  from  Lord  Bacon,  p. 
11,  No.  1.  But,  indeed,  this  humility  of  spirit  is  necessary  to 
every  learner,  let  the  sulject  be  what  it  may ;  and  in  no  case 
la  it  more  needful,  than  in  the  study  of  the  doctrinea  of  our 
holT  religion. 

But  to  return  firom  thia  digreeaion,  it  acema  strange  that  we 
cannot  obtain  a  definition  of  om  right  angle  without  bringing 
in  the  eonatderation  of  two  right  ansles,  yet  such  is  the  case 
in  the  tenth  definition  of  Euclid.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
•apply  this  defieienoy  by  borrowing  the  physical  terms  vertical 
and  horiaontal,  but  ueae  themaelvea  require  explanation.  To 
explain  the  term  vertical  we  mar  aav  that  this  la  the  position 
wmoh  a  plumb-line  takes  when  held  up  above  the  aurface  of 
the  earth,  and  yet  thia  would  not,  even  phyaically  apeaking,  be 
atrietly  true ;  lor  it  ia  well  known  that  the  attraction  of  large 
maaaea  on  the  earth'a  aurface  have  an  influence  on  the  plumb- 
line  ao  aa  to  deflect  it,  or  draw  it  ewav,  from  the  true  vertical 
position.  From  the  experimcnta  of  Dr.  Maskelyne,  made  on 
the  mountain  Bchehalien,  in  Scotland,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  attraction  of  that  mountain  caused  the  plumb-line  to  de- 
flect from  its  true  position  no  leM  than  five  seconds  and  eight- 
tenths  of  a  second,  or  about  the  two  hundred  and  twenty -three 
thousandth  part  of  an  entire  revolution  round  the  point  by 
wlHch  it  was  suspended.  To  explain  the  term  horiaontal,  we 
may  say  that  this  is  the  position  which  stagnant  water  assumes 
when  left  free  in  a  vessel,  pond,  or  lake  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  or  rather  it  is  the  straight  line  joining  two  points  in  the 
opposite  edges  of  the  surface  of  such  a  piece  of  water,  sup- 
posing that  capillftry  attraction  is  not  in  operation  on  the  edges 
of  this  surface.  Thus  we  see  that  if  physical  terms  are  brought 
in  to  explain  geometrical  ones,  we  are  obliged  to  hem  them  in, 
and  surround  them  with  explanations  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  them  lose  all  their  force  aa  definitions.  Ketuming, 
therefore,  to  abstract  ideas,  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  reach  the 
definition  of  one  right  angle  without  calling  in  the  idea  of  two 
right  angles .  Perhaps  the  following  might  answer  some  minds. 
If  two  straight  lines  meet  each  other  in  a  point,  and  tlie  one 
sumdB  on  the  oHhet  prteUe^  mid»9omy  between  the  position  of 
complete  coincidence  and  the  greatest  degree  of  divergence  or 
separatioti,  they  form  a  right  angle.  If  any  of  our  students 
or  readers,  can  miprove  upon  this  mode  of  explaining  a  right 
angle  without  introducing  the  idea  of  two  right  angles,  as 
Buciid  does,  we  shall  be  glad  to  insert  it  in  our  pagea.  « 


n  a'en  est  alM,      Ut  wad  awoff  ,* 

Lei  dames  a'en  sont  allies. 
Les  mesoieuis  s'en  sont  allds. 
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By  Profeasor  Louis  Fasqubllx,  LL.D. 

Sbotzok  XLYI. 

1.  In  the  compound  tenses  of  the  verb  s'en  aller,  to  po  ew^ 
[Sect.  89.  1,  2],  the  pronoun  m  will  of  oourae  keep  ita  general 
place,  after  the  other  pronouna  and  ^^ore  the  auxilisLry.  It 
muat  never  come  between  the  auxiliary  and  the  participle  :-^ 

Je  m'en  aula  alM,  Iwaii  moaif ;        Nous  nons  en       Wt  tBuamtoof, 

sommes  alt6s, 
To  fen  es  alld,      lHou  wenUti         Yoiis  toqs  en  Stes  Tom  wad  awcm: 

lU  s*«a  scat  allu»,  Thqf  wmi  morqr. 
Tfte  iadlet  an  pone  mtoag. 
The  genUanman$on€  away, 

2.  The  verb  aller  when  referring  to  articles  of  dress  answers 
to  the  English  tofli,  to  rit : — 

Men  habit  ra  bien.  Jly  coatJUs  or  iUt  aefi. 

3.  Seoir  [4  ir.  sec  table  {  62]  answers  to  the  English  to  «vi/, 
to  become : — 

Oe  ehapeaa  ne  voas  sled  point.       That  hot  dom  nof  beooam  you. 

4.  Essayer  ({  49)  corresponds  in  significatiotk  to  the  Biiglish 

to  try  on : — 

J*ai  estvyi  aon  gUet,  U  me  va  Uen.  /  hope  tried  my  toedstooal,  UJUi  uu 

weU. 

5.  Etft  is  often  used  in  French  for  appartenir,  to  Momg 
U  106  (3)] :- 

X      .     ^     «A        1^  r  Jb  wkom  dbet  thai  kTou  hdoHat 

A  qiu  est  oette  malsOB.  [fmornhmmUthait       ^ 

Bile  est  Ik  men  ooesin.  num$  oomhCM, 

EaSVKB  OV  EXAMPLBS. 


▲  quelle  heore  voos  en  etes  vovs 

alld? 
Je  m'en  sols  alH  k  nenf  benres. 
Yens  en  Stes  vous  allies  trop  tdt, 

Hesdamee  ? 
Koas  aoas  en  soomies  allies  trop 

Urd. 
Cette  lobe  voas  va-t-^e  bien  ? 
£ll«  ne  me  va  pas  biea 
Cet  habit  rons  sled  U  fort  Uen  ? 
Je  I'ai  essayc,  male  il  ne  va  pas 

bien. 
II  liil  va  bien  (regime  indirect). 
II  me  g^ne,  U  me  serre  trop. 
Oette  robe  ne  lyl  va  pas  bien. 
Ces  liTTes  sont  lis  k  rous  ottkmdf 
.Usne  sont  ni  k  moi  ni  k  vous. 
A  qiU  sont  ils  done  ? 
Lee  livres  de  qnl,  aves  vous  appor- 

t6s? 
J*al  apporttf  ceox  de  mon  fihtt. 


M  what  hoor  did  ftm  go  away  f 

I  went  away  at  nine  o'oloA 
J)idyoH$omoaytooafo»tladkgf 

We  waU  away  too  fate. 

J>oet  that  drees  Jit  you  wOlt 
Itdoa  not  Jit  me  w<U. 
Does  that  ooat  become  you  very  wtUf 
Ihavt  tried  U  Ofi,  but  U  doee  mdJU 

me. 
njlUhimwea. 

It  hurte  me,  U  pretete  mie  too  matk. 
That  drees  does  not  Jit  her  welL 
Are  those  booke  yoare  or  weine  f 
TheybdongneAhertowwnortoyoeu 
JVhoee  ea^  they  thenf 
ffhou  booke  have  you  btvagUtt 

I  mwe  orouym  my  orot/tere* 


EXEUCISE  91. 


Fone^  e,  dark ;  Kevf,  ve,  new  ; 

Gto-er,  1.  to  hurt,  to  Oii^wohere; 

press  ;  Serr-«r,  I.  to  press  ; 

QilteU  m.  vaisfooat ;  Tcn-ir,  3  ir.  to  hold  ; 

Large,  wuU  ;  Vers,  towards,  dbouL 
Mieox,  better  i 


Bean-iMre,  m.  firotter- 

ii^-kuot 
Botte,  £  boot, 

Clair,  e,%;<<; 
Court,  e,  sltorl ; 
Etroit,  e.flarrDip,  tight; 

1.  Voa  bottea  ne  vont  elles  pas  bien }  2.  EUes  ne  me  vont 
pas  bien,  eUes  me  aerrent  trop.  3.  Sont  ellea  trop  ^croitea  >  4. 
Ellea  Bont  trop  tftroites  et  trop  courtes,  elles  me  g^ent.  6.  Le 
cordonnier  s'en  est  il  alltf }  6.  II  ne  s'en  est  paa  encore  alie'. 
7.  A  quelle  heure  lea  compagnes  de  votre  sceur  a'en  aont  ellea 
allte  f  8.  Ellea  a'en  aont  alldea  vers  aix  heurea  de  Taprbs- 
midi.  9.  L'habit  qne  voua  tenez,  est  il  4  voos  ou  h  votre 
ixbm  \  10.  II  n'est  ni  h  lui  ni  h  moi,  il  eat  h  men  beau-fir^. 
11.  Lui  va-t-il  bien }  12.  II  ltd  va  fort  bien,  et  il  lei  aied  bien. 
13.  Oh  ra-t-il  &it  iaire  ^  14,  II  I'a  fidt  faire  en  France  on  en 
Allemagne.  16.  A  qui  aont  los  litrea  que  lit  Mademeiselle 
votre  sceur  ?  16.  lis  sont  ik  moi.  17.  Votre  gilet  va>t-il  mienx 
que  celui  de  votre  beau-frire  ^  18.  U  me  va  beancoup  mienx. 
19.  Votre  habit  ne  vous  g£ne-t-il  pas }  20.  U  ne  saurait  («■•• 
no/)  me  g&ier,  il  est  de  beaucoup  trop  large.  21.  Avea  vous 
easay<^  Yotre  habit  neuf  \    22.  Je  I'ai  easay^  mais  la  oouleur 


LESSONS  IN  ARGHITECrrURE. 


36d 


ae  me  tied  pas.    28.  Est  elle  trop  daire  ?    24.  Elle  est  tiop 
fonc^.    25.  Les  couleuft  foncte  ne  me  tiMnX  jAmais. 

EZBBOISB  92. 

1.  Are  your  frienda  gone  away?    2.  They  are  not  yet  gone 
away»  they  are  still  here.    3.  Ac  what  hour  did  jrour  mother 
go  away)     4.  She  Went  away  early  this  mommg.    6,  Did 
your  little  sister  go  away  late^    6.  She  went  away  too  soon. 
7.  Does  your  iter's  new  drese  beeome  her  ?    8.  It  does  not 
become  her.     9.  Why  does  it  not  become  her  ?     10.  Dark 
colours  never  become  her.    11.  Do  light  colours  become  your 
brother's  wife?     12.  They  become  her  Tery  well.     13.  Are 
your  new  boots  too  narrow  or  top  wide  }    14.  They  are  neither 
too  narrow  nor  too  wide,  they  fit  Tery  well.    15.  Does  your 
brother's  waistcoat  &t  him  ?    16.  It  fits  him,  but  it  does  not 
become  him.*    17.   Light  colours  never  become  him.      18. 
Does  your  coat  press  you  ?    U9.  It  does  not  press  me,  it  is  by 
far  too  wide.    20.  Whose  house  is  that }    21.  It  is  my  father's 
and  brother's.    22.  Whose   books  have   rou   brought  this 
morning }    23.  I  have  brought  my  brother  s  and  my  sister's. 
24.  Whose  dresses  are  those?     25.   They  are  my  mother'si 
my  sister's,   and  my  cousin's.     26.  Axe  not  those  German 
book  yours  ?    27.  They  are  not  mine,  they  are  my  friend's. 
28.  Are  those  pens  yours  or  mine?     29.  They  are  neither 
yours  nor  mine,  ihej  are  my  brother's.    80.  Does  this  hat  fit 
you  ?    81.  Tea,  Sir,  it  fits  me,  but  it  does  not  become  me.    32. 
Is  your  hat  too  small?    83.  Ic  is  too  large  (^roiuf).    34.  Are 
your  gloyec  too  large  ?    35.  They  are  too  amall«  I  cannot  put 
them  on« 

Sbqtxon  XLYII. 

1.  The  Teib  Dslloir  [8  ir;],  U  5s  iteceisMrff,  ia  always  conju- 
gated uniperaonally.    See  table,  {  62. 
U faotiii  a fiUku  i!  It  neoestarp,  U  wa  or  ka$ been m- 


Fin-lr,  3.lojlnii&;  Fayer.  1.  peo.  [}  49 

Fort,  very,  very  much  ;  (2)J,  to  pay  ; 

Hodlste,  mHUner ;  Peluo,  f.  troulte  ; 

Ouvragv,  m.  work;  Qtuuid,  when. 


nfsBt^tndler  tons  lei  Joort.  JUaneceeearyi^ehti^eMnf^. 

2.  liMfoXUnr  has  always  a  unipersonal  pronoun  for  its  nomi- 
native  or  subject,  a  pronoun  in  the  indirect  regimen  (dative — 
me,  te,  lui,  nous,  yous,  leur),  placed  before  the  verb,  wUl  be 
equivalent  to  the  pronoun  used  as  nominative  to  the  English 
verbs  mutiy  io  be  obliged,  &c.': — 

n  me  fast  ^erire  un  thtoe.  I  mud  write  an  exeretee. 

OH  noes  fitat  il  aller  ?  JIHiere  muat  we  got 

• 

3.  Falloir  la  used  in  the  signification  of  io  wmi,  io  need,  to 
dc  under  the  neeettiiy  <^  kemng  .-— 

n  me  faat  va  livre.  1  need  a  book, 

II  loi  ftnt  de  I'argent.  Meiein  wmt  qfrnoney, 

4.  When  muei  is  used  in  ^e  last  acceptation,  and  has  a  noun 
as  its  nominative,  the  noun  in  the  corresponding  French  sen- 
tence should  be  in  the  indirect  regimen  preceded  by  ^t— 

n  ikat  un  Urw  k  ma  soBiir.  My  elder  mtttt  have  a  5ooJt  (neede  a 

book). 

RbSUMS  07  Ex^MPLSS. 

roar  apprsndre  tiae  Issgue  il  fiat  I  2b  learn  a  language  U  U  neoeeeary 


^tndier. 
11  fiuit  aUer  k  I'^Uie  et  k  I'ecole. 

II  fant  roatcr  k  la  maison. 

11  me  faut  lire  ua  bon  lirrc.* 

11  lui  faut  aller  voir  ra  mbre. 

Que  nous  laat-il  faire? 

Que  leur  Ikut-il  lire  ? 

Que  leur  fiuit-a? 

11  leur  faut  de  Vargtui  ou  da 

cr^t. 
Vous  Iaut4l  olnqoante  francs  y 


II  me  fant  otnquante-olnq  francs? 
Gombien  d'argent  fant-ll  k  votre 

n  loi  en  fant  beamoup. 
KowavoBB  ce  quil  [B.  a]  nous  fant. 

EXBBCISB  93. 

Aller  trouver,  to  ^fo    Oenilm€,m,l00ihpari    ComUen.  Aow  mucft, 

ajterson-,  qfafitmc  how  many  t 

Ctiirurgien,  m.eurgton; 


tottudy. 

Atineeesaarylogoioehur^emdio 
aduxU. 

It  ie  neoeeeary  io  remain  ed  home, 
T  mutt  read  a  good  book, 
Shemuetgototdeeekermotker.  j 
Wkatnmetwedor 
What  must  they  readf 
Ifhai  do  they  want  or  need  f 
Titey  need  or  neuat  haee  money  or 

credit. 
Do  you  want  or  muet  you  have  J^ 

franca  t 
I  must  have  or  IneedJ^fty-^J^rance, 
How  much  money  doee  your  fodher 

wantf 
He  wante  nrneh  (of  it), 
Wehave^duittn  want. 


DavantagStflioiVf 
JMr^er,  1.  to  vmA,  to 

deebre; 
Dette,  f.  ddd; 
£nv07-er,  1  ir.  Q  49 

(2)1  to  eend; 

1.  Que  faut  il  faire  aujourd'hai?  2.  Aujourd'hni  ilfaut 
travailler.  3.  A-t-il  fallu  travaiUer  fort  pour  finir  Touvrage  ^ 
temps?  4.  II  a  fallu  travailler  toute  la  journdc.  6.  Quand 
&ut  il  ^crire  k  notre  ami  ?     6.  H  faut  lui  ^crire  aujourd'hui. 

7.  Me  faut  il  aller  trouver  mon  p^e  ?  8.  II  vous  faut  aller  le 
trouver,  il  d^;ure  vous  p&rler.  9.  A-t-il  bcsoin  do  quelque 
chose?  10.  II  lui  faut  des  livres,  des  plumes,  et  del' en  ere. 
11.  Ne  lui  faut  il  pas  aussl  de  Targerit?  12.  II  lui  en  faut 
beaucoup  pour  paver  ses  dettes.  18.  Vous  faut  encore  quel- 
que chose?  14.  II  ne  me  faut  plus  rien,  j'ai  tout  ce  qu'il  me 
laut.  15.  Ne  ^ut  il  pas  du  papier  K  votre  soeur  ?  IB.  II  ne 
lui  en  faut  pas  davantage.*  17.  Quo  faut  il  envoyer  an 
chirurglen  ?  18.  II  faut  lui  envoyer  de  I'argent,  11  en  a  grand 
besoin.  19.  La  modiste  a-t-elle  tout  ce  qu'il  lui  fautf  20. 
Elle  n'a  pas  tout  ce  qu'il  lui  faut.  21.  Combien  vous  laut  il  ? 
32.  U  me  faut  cinq  francs.  23.  Ne  vous  faut  il  pas  davantagc  ? 
24.  n  ne  me  faut  pas  davantagc.  25.  Que  lui  faut  il  pour  sa 
peine  ?    23.  II  demande  un  franc  vingt-cinq  centimes.    * 

EZBBOISB  94. 

1.  Wliat  must  we  do  ?  2.  You  must  bring  your  book  and 
learn  your  lesson.  8.  Is  it  neceaaary  to  write  to  your  brother 
to-day  ?  4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  write  to  him.  5.  Has  it 
been  necessary  to  speak  to  your  father  ?  6.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary to  speak  to  him.    7.  Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  D.  to-day  ? 

8.  It  is  necessary  to  go  there  M.  9.  Most  I  go  to  your  sister? 
10.  You  must  go  to  her,  she  wianea  to  speak  to  you.  11.  How 
much  money  must  your  brother  have  ?  12.  He  must  have  ten 
francs  fifty  centimea.  13.  HoiT  many  booka  doea  your  sister 
want  ?  14.  Bhe  must  have  many  books,  she  reads  {lU)  much. 
15.  What  wiU  von  send  to  the  surgeon  ?  16.  We  must  send 
him  our  horse;  nis  own  (if  steii^  is  sick.  17.  Must  he  not 
have  paper  ?  18.  He  must  have  some ;  he  has  letters  to  write. 
19.  Must  he  have  much  ?  20.  He  must  have  a  quire  (main,  f.). 
21.  Do  you  want  anything  more?  (Seo  No,  13,  in  the  French 
exercise  above,)  22.  I  need  somethmg  more.  23.  I  need  no- 
tlung  more.  24.  Must  you  have  one  hundred  francs  ?  25.  I 
must  have  ten  dollars.  26.  What  does  the  surgeon  want  ? 
27.  He  must  have  money  to  (pow)  pay  his  debts.  28.  Has 
the  tailor  adl  that  he  wants  ?  29.  He  has  not  all  that  he  wants. 
30.  The  milliner  has  received  all  that  she  wants.  31.  What 
must  you  have  for  your  trouble?  82.  How  much  do  you 
want  ?  83.  How  much  do  we  want  ?  34.  What  must  I  do  ? 
86.  You  must  write  a  letter.  36.  What  must  she  write  ?  37. 
She  must  write  four  pages.    ^,  She  must  go  to  church. 


LESSONS  IN  ARCHITECTUKE.— No.  V. 

The  temple  of  Apollo  Panionius,  in  Ionia,  was  built  according 
to  the  Doric  style ;  but  the  lonians  dissatisfied  with  the  simpli- 
city of  this  order,  invented  another  of  a  more  delioate  eharaeteri 
azko  called  it  the  Ionic  order,  after  the  name  of  tbatf  eonbtry. 
They  made  the  height  of  the  column  in  this  order  greater  in 
proportion  to  its  diameter  than  in  the  Doric  ordet ;  the  f  otm  bf 
the  capital  waa  totally  different,  having  larae  volutes  at  it« 
comera,  of  which  the  spiral  ia  often  very  finely  atulptaredj 
the  entablature  waa  changed  in  its  parte  and  ptopo^ons ;  and 
a  base  waa  added  to  the  bottom  of  the  column,  ill  harmony 
with  ita  capital  (aee  fig.  14.)  Of  the  origin  of  thla  order  of 
architecture  we  have  no  distinct  account.  Titrutius  states^ 
that  aa  the  Doric  order  was  considered  strons  and  masculine 
like  the  form  of  Hercules,  the  lonians  modelled  tnelr  new 
order  according  to  the  elegance  and  delicacy  ot  the  femnle 
figure,  and  that  the  volutes  were  taken  firom  uie  curls  of  the 
hair  on  each  side  of  the  face.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how 
the  pfoportions  of  a  Greek  order  of  architecture  could  be 
borrowed  firom  that  of  the  himian  figure,  to  wliich  It  has  so 
little  natural  resemblance;  and  it  has  been  ingeniously  re- 
marked that  it  is  more  natural  to  trace  the  form  of  the  volute 
in  the  Ionic  order,  to  the  curling  of  the  bark  of  a  rude  upright 


•  AMtbcf  eoAiUiwttoa  of  Omm  s«nt«fii«S  viili  b«  fouad  Section  81.  1, 9,   I  »•  Thia  adverb  can  neyer  bo  placed  before  a  aubst  Aative. 
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pofl,  onuhed  bj  K  ■nperinenmbaDt  weight  grutei  than  it  eoald 
beir.  In  thii  cndfi,  oontinoed  (abject*  began  to  appear  01 
friece,  whielk  in  the  Doric  were  contidered  the  exception  t 
rule.    The  cornice  of  the  entablature  waa  alto  enitched  with 


TlgAi. 


and  magmflcent :  auch  aa  the  templea  <^  Bacehni,  at  Teoa ; 

Apollo,  at  HileUia;  IkUnerra,  at  Priene  and  T '-■"  '' 

Diana,  at  Magneaia  and  Epheeua.  Thia  order  .  . 
plowed  in  the  conBliucUoii  of  the  Brectheum,  or  the  temple*  of 
HinerTa  Folia*  and  Pandroaiu,  in  the  Acropolii  at  Athens 
of  the  Delphic  Apollo  and  of  -.facalnpioi,  in  the  lame  dt; 
and  in  that  of  Juno,  in  Attica.  The  temple  of  DUm^  a 
Epheaui,  waa  juatlf  deemed  one  of  the  isTen  wondan  of  the 
world.  The  architect  who  traced  the  pUn  of  thii  temple  waa 
Cteaiphon,  who  flouriahed  about  fi4()  b.  c,  and  it  waa  partly 
executed  under  his  direction  and  that  of  hia  eon  Hetagenea  ; 
but  it  wa*  completed  ij  other  architect*,  who  worked  upon  ' 

column*  in  the  form  of  a  double  portico. 
It  waa  about  126  feet  long,  and  SIS  broad. 
In  thia  temple  there  were  a  hundred  and 
tu-RDtj'-Bevencoluiniw  of  marble  each  lixtjp 
feet  high,  giTen  by  aa  many  kinga '. 
Thiity-tix  of  theae  column*  were  carved 
by  the  mo*t  excellent  artist*  of  their  time*. 
Scopu,  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  iculp- 
ton  of  Greece,  executed  one  which  waa 
the  Sneat  ornament  of  thia  magnidcent 
•tnuture.  AllAaiahadcontributedwith 
incredible  ardour  to  the  erection  and  deco- 
ration of  this  temple. 

VitruTiua  informa  ua  that  Dametriui, 
whom  he  call*  the  aerrant  of  Diana,  and 
Paconiu*,  the  Bpheaiao,  finished  thi* 
temple,  which  waa  of  the  Ionic  order. 
Hiatory  record*  the  remarkable  fact  that 
thia  temple  waa  burned  to  the  ground  01 
the  day  that  Alexando'  the  Great  waj 
bom ;  which  anggeated  tha  waggish  con- 
ceit to  an  historian,  that  Diana  was  *o 
busy  at  the  labour  of  Olympia,  the  mother 
of  the  hero,  that  she  could  not  spare  time 
to  preserve  her  temple.  Thia  same 
Alexander,  it  ia  said,  offered  to  rebuild 
it  at  hia  own  expenae,  provided  tha 
Bpheaians  would  conaent  that  he  should 
have  the  sole  honour  of  it,  and  that  no 
name  should  be  added  to  hia  in  the  in- 
scription to  be  put  upon  it.  The  Ephe- 
sisns,  not  approving  thia  condiiioD,  con- 
cealed their  refnaal  of  his  offer  fay  aaying, 
"  that  it  was  not  conwstent  for  one  god  to 
erect  a  monument  to  another."  Thia 
temple  wa*  rebuilt  with  atill  greater 
magnificence  than  at  flrat.  The  truth  of 
this  may  be  gathered  bom  the  words  of  the 
InreportingtheapeechofDsmeitiui  thesilver- 
amltb,  who  made  silver  shrinea  for  Diana,  to  the  workmen  of  Uke 
occnpation  :  "  flira,  ye  know  that  by  thia  craft,  we  have  our 
wealth.  UoTKiver,yeaeeandhe«r,thatnDt  alone  at  Bphetu*. 
but  almost  throughout  all  Aaia,  thi*  Paul  hath  persuaded  and 
turned  aws^  much  people,  aaying, '  that  they  be  no  gods  which 
are  made  with  hands :'  so  that  not  only  this  our  craft  ia  in 
danger  to  be  aet  at  nought  i  but  also-  that  the  temple  of  the 
great  goddau  Diana  ahould  be  despised,  and  her  msgDidcence 
shoold  be  deatrojtd,  whom  allAua  and  the  world  wonhippeth." 
Such  Wi*  the  glray  that  attended  the  worahip  of  "  the  thmg  that 
fell  down  bom  Jupiter,"  and  euch  was  the  terror  of  the  Ephe- 
sian*  that  their  temple  would  be  destroyed  a  aecond  time,  that, 
in  the  words  of  the  sacred  historian,  ■■  when  they  heard  these 
a»ing*  theywere  full  ofwrath,  and  cried  out:  Great  ii  Diana 
rf  the  Bphsaiansi"  and  having  assaulted  Paul,  and  created  a 
violent  uproar,  the  mob  continued  to  utter  the  game  cry  vrith- 
out  internu*aion,  for"Ihe  space  of  two  hours, "  in  theijiief 
ci'.y  of  A*ia. 


The  temple  of  Diana  at  Magnesia  was  built  under  tha 
direction  of  Heimogenes,  He  mad*  it*  general  dimenaioc* 
the  kame  as  for  a  double  range  of  eolumna ;  bu^  in  order  to 
afford  more  space  in  the  poTticoe*,  he  onutted  the  inner  rann. 
Thus  a  clear  space  waa  left  between  the  outer  range  and  the 
body  of  the  building ;  and  thus  he  esubliahed  the  style  called 
the  ji*n»iIa-<iv<fHet.  Titmviua  apeak*  with  great  venenttioa  of 
thi*  architect.  The  temple  of  lUnerva  ulea  at  Tegea,  de- 
signed and  erected  under  the  direction  of  Scopaa,  waa  of 
siDgnlsr  construction.  The  pnistvle  of  the  temple  waa  of  the 
Ionic  order ;  the  intmor  was  divided  into  three  aialc*  by  two 
rows  of  Dorio  column*,  and  over  these  were  placed  others  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  The  aculpture  upon  the  two  pedineotE 
were  executed  by  Uie  artiat  himielf. 

The  eimplidty  and  aeverity  of  the  Doric  nder  having  now 
been  abandoned,  the  artiat*  of  Greece  wtt.  li. 

Proper,  not  to  be  behind  the  inretitoia  of 
the  lonie  order,  by  an  effort  of  genius, 
gave  birth  to  a  third  order,  which  aur- 
passed  the  Ionic  in  delicacy  of  propor- 
tion and  richneas  of  decoration ;  thia  order 
wa*  named  the  Corinthian.  The  merit 
of  it*  invention  i*  **eTib«d  to  Calli- 
machus,  a  aoulptor  of  Athena,  who  lived 
about  the  period  when  the  Feloponneaian 
war  waa  brought  to  a  doae  (B.C.  41M). 
He  is  ssid  to  hare  taken  the  idea  of 
this  order  from  obserriog  the  leaves  of 
the  acanthu*  growing  round  a  basket 
which  had  been  plac«l,  with  aome  fa- 
vourite trinketa,  upon  tha  grave  of  a 
young  Corinthian  lady ;  the  atslk*  which 
rose  among  tha  leave*  having  been  formed 
into  (lender  volutes  by  a  square  tile  which 
covered  the  basket.  In  the  Corinthian 
Older,  the  column  ia  more  elsgutt,  and 
the  capital  longer  and  more  amamented 
than  in  the  Ionic,  apreading  in  the  form 
of  a  baaket  and  commingling  the  richest 
and  lightest  vegetation  with  the,  deco- 
ratiMU  ot  preceding  ordera,  Hie  top  of 
the  capital,  instead  of  being  aquare,  aa- 
Bumea  the  curvilinear  form,  haTUlg  angu- 
lar projectionB  supported  by  elegant 
volutes.  Tlie  mouldingi  poaaaaa  more 
beautiral  omsinaita  than  those  of  the 
Ionic  or  the  Dorio ;  the  frieae  is  usually 
ornamented  with  scrolls  of  foliage ;  in 
the  cornice,  the  corona  is  supported  by 
modilions,  which  represent  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  beam*  <a  tha  roof,  and  are 
luually  carved  into  a  acroU  (*ee  fig.  IS). 
Theee  elegant  improvements  introduced 
into  their  order*,  rendered  the  Greek* 
the  real  masters  of  architecture ;  because, 
previous  to  their  invention,  the  Egyptiana 
and  the  Auattc  itations  in  ^eral,  fol> 
lowed  no  precise  rule  in  their  conatruc- 
tions ;  but,  aa  aoon  u  the  orders  were 
founded  on  rational  proportions,  of  an 
exact  and  invariable  nature,  they  were 
imitated  in  the  ediflcee  of  every  other        cortathlui  Ori*'. 

While  awarding  evervcredit  to  theingcouityef  the  Greds, 
however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  oolumna  of 
several  temples  in  Upper  Egypt,  whose  abaftarepreaent  bundles 
of  reeds  or  lotuses  bound  together  in  sereral  places  by  fillets, 
the  capitals  are  formed  by  aeveial  rows  of  delicate  leave*.  In 
the  ruins  of  Ellors,  in  India,  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are 
also  composed  of  similar  ornaments ;  and  the  Persians,  at 
their  great  festivala,  were  accustomed  to  introduce  omamenta 
of  flowera  at  the  top*  of  the  pillar*  in  their  pnblio  apartmenta. 
From  tradition,  r^rt,  or  personal  observation,  Calliroachua 
might  be  made  acquainted  with  these  examples,  and  might  b« 
'~*  '"  the  composition  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  the  cldrf 
>nt  of  the  Gt«ek  achooL  The  Corinthian  order,  although 
distinguished  for  its  riehneaa  and  even  Inzuriousnew  of  deco- 
ration in  all  its  detailat  is  esseatiaUr  tha  most  ainpk  in  iti 
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general  chancter,  and  easieat  in  execution.  Tho  finest  ex- 
amples of  this  order  irere  to  be  seen  at  Athens,  in  the  monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates,  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  the  Stoa  or 
public  piazzas,  ai^d  the  Arch  of  Adrian,  at  Athens ;  the  Pan- 
theon m  Agrippa,  and  the  three  columns  of  the  Campo  Yac- 
cxno,  at  Rome.  The  Corinthian  order  appears  to  haye  oeen  but 
partially  employed  in  Greece  before  the  time  of  the  Roman 
conquest ;  but  tne  Romans  themselres  employed  it  to  a  great 
extent  in  eyery  part  of  their  empire ;  hence,  it  is  in  edifices 
constructed  under  their  influence  that  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens are  found.  It  was  only  in  the  construction  of  temples 
that  the  turbulent  states  of  Greece  could  unite ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  union,  they  constructed  edifices  of  great  mag- 
nitude and  splendour.  Many  of  this  description  were  buut 
and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  confederate  states,  and  eyen 
of  all  G^reece :  such  were  the  temples  at  Delphi,  Delos, 
Ephesus,  Olympia,  Eryx,  fce.,  and  these  temples  had  terri- 
toriid  reyenues,  besides  being  enriched  by  priyate  donations. 
The  Greeks  appear  to  haye  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the 
arts,  and  to  naye  constructed  the  most  admirable  of  their 
edifices,  during  the  period  from  the  age  of  Solon  and  Pytha- 
goras to  the  era  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Their  architecture 
preyailed  in  the  countries  where  they  extended  their  infiuence 
along  tjie  eoast  of  Asia.  Alexander  and  his  successors  intro- 
duced It  into  Egypt,  and  probablT  in  the  cities  he  built  on  his 
toute  to  India.  To  the  westward  it  extended  to  Sicily,  Italy, 
and  the  south  of  France.  After  the  brilliant  period  to  which 
we  hare  alluded,  the  maanera  of  the  Greeks  became  Asiatic ; 
Jieir  sublime  spirit  of  independence  was  subdued;  and 
^though  they  continued  for  ages  to  be  the  instructors  of  their 
ioman  conquerors,  their  glory  in  the  arts  declined,  and  with 
:  the  purity  and  elegance  of  the  Greek  architecture. 
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SxonoN  XXm. 

^  c  i  n,  like  the  corresponding  English  yerb,  is  very  irregular  in 
conjugation ;  its  diiferent  parts  baring  been  derived  from  words 
now  obsolete. 

It  IS  used  as  the  auxiliary  to  many  active  intransitive  verbs, 
such  as  bmmnt,  gc^,  ftc,  where  1^  a  b  c  n  cannot  (like  have  for  le 
in  English)  be  substituted.  Ex.:  9t  kft  affommcn^  he  is  come. 
Hx  ift  gegangen;  he  is  gone.  (S  71.  8.  4.) 

6  c  i  n  is  employed  as  the  auxiliary  in  its  own  conjugation ; 
as,  3^  Mn  govrfcn ;  I  have  been ;  literally,  I  am  been.  For  com- 
plete conjugation,  see  ^  72^  II. 

COMJUOATION  or  THE  PEXvzcT  TXN8B  ov   fctn,  lommcn, 

AND  gr^en. 

3(^  Hn  gctscfcn,  I  have  been ;  toir  flnb  gctoffni,  we  have  been ; 

S>u  (i^  gcttcfcn,  thou  hast  been  ;      i^r  fci^  gciocfcn,  you  have  beeu  ; 
Of  t^  i^Dtftn,  he  has  been ;  ^t  fmb  geivcfcn,  they  have  been. 

3<^  bin  gcfemmen,  I  have  come ;  tine  finb  gcfcmmen,  we  have  come ; 

S)u    bi^    gctomnicn,    thou  hast  i^r    frib    gcfommnv     you    have 

come ;  come ; 

dt  ifl  gcfommctt,  he  has  come ;  fic  finb  gefommcn,  they  have  come. 

3c^  bin  gcgangcn,  I  have  gone ;  toit  ftiit  gcgangcn,  we  have  gone ; 
iDu  bifl  gegang^n,  thou  hast  gone ;  t^r  fcib  gcgangcn,  you  have  gone ; 
dt  ift  gcgangcn,  he  has  gone ;  fic  flub  gcgangcn,  Uiey  have  gone. 


SBcrlin',  a.  Berlin ; 
SBtcibcn,  to  remain ; 
IBringcn,  to  bring ; 
S)a,  there ; 
IDtcibcn.  M.  Dresden  *, 
9licgcn,  to  fly ; 
Scicbitc^,  m.  Frederick 
0«laubca,  to  believe ; 
3cmanb,  somebody, 
anybody  I 


Exs&ciSB  23. 

Jtaftg,  m.  cage ; 
Jtcnncn,  to  know,  to  be 

acquainted  with ; 
Stommttt,  to  come ; 
faufcn,  to  run ; 
S>lailt,  m.  market ; 
iSla^ti^t,/.  news; 
fPrnif  en,  n.  Prussia ; 
!Rinb^cif(^,  n.  beef} 


^ncc,  m,  snow ; 
€f(^bcn,  to  write ; 
GpTcd^cn,  to  speak ; 
93ogc(,  m.  bird ; 
9Bc(trr,  n.  weather ; 
©icn,  n.  Vienna ; 
SBiffcn,  to  know ; 
SBo^ncn,  to  reside,  to 
dwell. 


S>vtSQtxtt  <8ottc<  finb  man'nigfaU  The  works  ofGod  are  manifold; 

tig ;  fcinc  8icbc  ifl  uncnb'Cic^  unb  his  love  is  infinite  and  in  all 

an  alien  Orten  fid[!tbar.  places  visible. 

3<9  toot  in  bet  @tatt,  aU  bet  Stb*  I  was  in  the  city,  as  the  king 

nig  ba  toar.  was  there. 

fDcr  Jtrim))rinj    ifl  ttor'geflcm  |ier  The  crown-prince  was  here,  day 

getoc'fen.  before  yesterday. 

SBcc  ifl  mit  tec  @(^n?cflcc  auf  bal  Who  has  gone  to  the  country 

Sanb  gcgan'grn  ?  with  your  (the)  sister  ? 

^it^d'bt,   tie    ftcr'grflcrn    mit  t^r  The  same,  that  came  here(hither) 

l^icT^er'  gefom'men  ift.  withher,  day  before  yesterday. 

(Sk^en  @ie  ^eutc  auf  bal  iganb  ?  Do  you  go  to  the  countiy  to- 
day? 

9lcin,  AKtt  i^  foc'bcn  wn  bem  Saute  No,  for  I  have  just  come  from 

gefom'men  bin.  the  country. 

1.  3fl  biefer  funge  anann  franf  ?  2.  9^ein,  abet  cc  ifl  MrgrfUrn  fcanf 
getvefen.  (Sect.  18.  VIII.)  8.  flBcr  ifl  in  bem  ®arten  3^re«  a^aterl  ge» 
n>cfen?  4.  9liemanb  ifl  in  bem  (Barten  gen)efen,  abet3cmanb  ifl  in  feinem 
^aufe  gcn}cfen.  5.  SBu  lange  bicibt  bee  altc  SBauet  ni4  in  ber  @tabt  ? 
6.  3(^  Icnne  ben  alten  fBauern  ni^t  unb  toeif  nic^t,  n>ic  langc  ec  Ueibt.  7. 
3fl  3^  oltcr  Bfteunb,  ber  JTaufmamt,  na<^  SBicn  gcgangcn  ?  8.  3<^  glauBc, 
er  ifl  nac^  SerUn  }u  feinem  Scuter  gcgangcn.  9.  IBon  toem  ^aben  6ic 
l^ttfc  biefe  J9lla(^Ti(^t  gel^ort?  10.  3<^  ffaU  cinen  meinev  Sreanbe  gc- 
f\)to<ben,  toc^ct  Mn  ^rcfbcn  gefommcn  ifl  unb  mtc  cinen  Srief  wn  metacm 
93atct  gebrac^t  l^at.  11.  3(^  nw^ne  bei  meincm  C^cim  unb  gel^  mit  i^m 
nac^  bem  fletnen  IDorfe.  12.  SRein  f(^5net  SBoget  ifl  aui  bem  jtdfig  gc« 
flogcn,  nnb  mein  flcinc<  fPfetb  ifl  nac^  bem  9Balbc  gctaufen.  13.  SBa<  l^at 
3^t  ^err  SBatet  3^nen  geft^ticbcn?  14.  (Sv  ^at  mtc  cinen  lasgen  Scief 
gef(^rieben.  15.  SBann  finb  6ic  mif  bem  SRarftc  gctocfen  ?  16.  3^  bin 
vcrgeflem  SIbenb  ba  gen^fen,  unb  ^abc  9tinbfieif<^  gefaufl.  17.  9Bir  ^Un 
biefrn  Sftat^mittag  fc^onrl  SBcttet  ge^abt.  18,  5Dtcfc  G(^u(ec  finb  faul 
unb  jene  fTeifig  gen»efcn.  19.  S)ec  @<^ncc  ifl  Mrgeflcrn  fc^r  tief  getoefen. 
20.  3(t^  Hn  nic  ftanf  gctvefen.  21.  Sriebnc^  ber  <9rofe  nrar  cin  Jtonig 
vcn  iprni^en. 

1.  Is  your  sistei,  who  gave  me  these  fiowers^  at  home?  2. 
No,  she  has  gone  into  the  country.  3.  There  has  been  somebody 
in  the  garden.  4.  Do  you  reside  in  Berlin  ?  5.  No,  I  reside  in 
Dresden.  6.  The  Queen  has  returned^  from  Belgium^  7.  Do 
you  know  the  merchant  who  came  from  Vienna?  8.  Yes,  I 
know  him.  9.  You  have  had  little  pleasure*  on  your  journey^ ; 
you  have  not  been  far*.  10.  You  had  more  pleasure  than  we 
had,  but  we  have  been  as  much  pleased''  as  you. 

ia3(ume.  ^jurildgefommen.  'ocn  )8c(gten.  ^ivcnig  SBcrgniigcn.  '(Rcife. 
^eit.    ''ebenfo  vctgnflgt 

SacTioN  XXIV. 

The  word  ^  a  u  s,  without  the  article,  when  preceded  by  n  a  <^, 
answers  to  our  "  home"  after  verbs  of  motion.  Ex. :  dx  gc^l 
naOf  ^aufe;  he  is  going  home. 

3u  $aufc  answers  to  our  *'  ai  Aemew"  Ex. :  (Sxxfiyi  ^aufc  >  he 
is  at  home, 

(8  e  t  (with),  is  commonly  used  with  verbs  of  rest,  and  signi- 
fies (with  a  pronoun  following)  at  one's  house  or  place  of  busi- 
ness. Ex. :  (Sx  n>o^nt  bci  un« ;  he  lives  at  our  house.  3(^  foaftc 
c§  bei  meinem  aSettrt ;  I  bought  it  at  my  cousin's. 

9)2 it  (with),  is  chiefly  u«ed  with  verbs  of  motion.  Ex. :  3<^ 
gc^e  mit  ibm ;  I  am  going  with  him. 

3u  3emanben  gc^en,  signifies,  frequently,  to  go  to  the  house  or 
residence  of  some  one.  Ex. :  3<^  ge^c  gu  meinem  C^m ;  I  am 
going  to  my  uncle's.  SZBoOcn  Gic  ^cutc  Sbcnb  ju  unl  fmnmen?  Will 
you  come  to  our  house  this  evemng  ?  (S  112.  3.  7-  8.  13.) 

/.  iDccfclbc  fihetamej  it  eompotmded  qfltx  oiuf  fctbcr. 
It  it  u^ected precitely  like berienige. 

DECLENSION  OF  bct',  biC',  baf'fctbc. 


Singular. 
Matculkte.    Feminine.    Neuter, 


9lom.  JDcrfctbe, 

(Vcn.  Jt'fffelben, 

JDat.  Demfetben, 

Vcc.  $r>enf((bcn, 


biefelbe, 

bftfelben, 

berfeltcii, 

biefctbe, 


bapbc, 
beffetbcn, 
bnnfelben, 
lajtclbe, 


Plurai. 

Ail  gendert. 

btefelben,  the  same ; 
betifelbcn,  of  the  same } 
benfelben,  to  the  same 
btefrtbctt,  the  same. 
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//.  ^ txftlitiiqftem  wed  in  place  tf0  pentmai  promnm  U 
avoid  repetiiion  or  ambiguity  -  Bx- '  4a^»  ^^  bicfe((e  (fie)  gcfc^cn  ? 
Have  you  seen  (the  same)  her  ?  Ito  SRann  (oM  ben  Jhio^  tocU 
\tv\clU  ffinc  a)hitter  cl^rt;  the  man  praises  the  boy  because  flia 
same  (he)  honours  his  mother,  dv  Ivtbt  fctncn  SdttCoet,  aUt  nkfyk  btc 
.<:mt(c  tcjtelbtn ;  he  loves  his  brother,  but  not  his  children  (he 
loves  his  brother,  but  not  the  children  of  the  same). 

The  genitive  qf  the  tubttantive  pronoun  ttt  ie  alio  tkui  wed. 
Re. :  (it  licbt  feincn  S)rubrr,  after  beffen  Jtinbet  nit^t ;  he  loves  his 
brother,  but  not  (that  one's)  his  children. 

Euounsa  24. 

S?(ci,  It.  lead ;  iaXm,  m.  shop,  store ;  Saf(^'cnu|r,/.  watch ; 

$rau(^eii,  to  require,  iaf^m,  lame ;  fbanpifcn,  troop ; 

to  need ;  Wing,  m.  ring ;  UnWttetf  unthaak- 

GUcrn,  parents ;  ^xdtn,  to  send ;  ful ; 

StxH^  m.  war ;  6c,  so,  as ;  SEBclf,  because. 

SBo  ifl  tec  %ttxtCtt,  tcr  voi  gcflern  Where  is  the  stranger  who  was 
Ui  mil  »ar?  at  our  house  day  before  yes* 

terday? 

(Sv  xfi  sefletn  natfy  fSSUn  gerctfk'.  He  went  yesterday  to  Vienna. 

3^  ^iefe«  Suc^  baffel'Bf,  wt\t^  ^vt  Is  this  book  the  same  that  yon 
#f)etn  9UiCb  gcte'fea  ^abtn  ?  read  last  evening  ? 

3(^  lieftc  blcfcn  @(^iUcr«  toett  cc  fo  I  love  this  scholar,  because  he 
flei^ig  ift  is  so  diligent. 

SDIctne  Sreunbin  auS  9me'rifa  tear  My  friend  from  America  was 
geflem  ^ier;  ff^Un  €ie  ttcfer6e  here  yesterday;  have  yon 
f(^on  gefr'^n  1  seen  her  yet  ? 

3<^  ifcAt  bcf  Se^iffl  Saif^,  oBcr  niif^t  I  have  the  teacher's  book,  but 
US  SRcffet  befferftcs.  not  his  knife. 

1.  SS9  i^  bof  »(a  todi^  9te  flefasft  ^(cn?  2.  G«  ifl  uotfy  iiii 
taten,  too  i<(  el  gef«ttfit  ^abc.  8.'  4ab<n  6ic  biefdftc  Sfcbct,  totU^  i^ 
gc^bl  ^bc  ?  4.  flOcm  toerbcR  6tc  btcfc  golbcnc  Safc^au^r  ftfyldtn  ? 
6.  3^  iDctbc  fie  bemfeCbcn  Wlannt  ft^itfen,  toe((^t  flc  mir  gefi^tdt  ^at, 
6.  XBttvict  ®ttb  brftn(^  bicfec  site  eoftat?  7*  0c  brai4t  vie(  toeil  er 
tmmer  hant  ifl  8.  3ft  c<  bcrfctbc,  mldftx  gcflern  ^tet  ivac.  9.  9lcin, 
lener  tP  ^iitc  fe^r  la^m.  10.  flBem  fi^icfen  @te  ben  fi^onen  9iing  ?  11. 
3^  ft^itfc  i^R  bcm  S^anne,  tvctc^en  @ic  {o  fc^r  getobt  ^aben.  12.  ^aben 
eie  bic  Sreunbc  meinc«  Snbetl  getobt  f  18.  3a,  ic^  ^abe  fie  gctpbt.  14. 
^abea  $ic  birTcIbcn  nit^t  gefiebt?  15.  3(^  ^abe  dnc  Heine  e^toefler/ 
ivelc^c  i^  (icbe;  (Icben  ®lc  blefelbe?  16.  IDer  C^m  liebt  feinen  fflt^ttu 
abcT  bnfclbc  ift  unbanfbat.  17-  ^ct  flSater  ticbt  frinen  ffeincn  @c^n,  tvcil 
bctfelbe  gut  ift.  18.  fiBanmi  finb  fo  Mt  Srup^^n  In  fcer  @tatt  f  19. 
®clC  fie  sill  bcm  Jtriegc  gctommea  ftnb.  20.  SDanim  Urbcn  unf  unfere 
Qlttin  ?  21.  SDcU  toit  i^rc  itinbet  fiitb.  22.  Bu  teem  Qtijtn  eie  ?  28. 
3(^  ge^e  m  meittcm  ^Setter.  24.  9Rit  toem  gr|^cn  ®ie  ?  25.  3(^  ge^ 
mtt  mcinem  Orutex. 

1.  Is  your  brother  at  home?  2.  Yes,  but  he  is  ill.  3. 
Where  have  you  bought  this  watch  ?  4.  I  bought*  it  of  the 
watchmaker.  5.  These  rings  are  beautiful, will  you  give  me  one 
of  them.  6.  The  troops,  whix^h  went  to  Leipsic,  returned 
yesterday.  7.  The  teadier  loves  the  boy  because  he  writes 
beautifully.  8.  Do  you  go  to  your  parents .'  9.  I  go  with  my 
brother.    10.  These  children  love  their  teacher  because  he  is 

food  to  them.    11.  Do  you  require  my  books  any  longer  ?    12. 
will  give  you  them  back^  to-morrow. 

igefauft.    >|«cft(f. 


BIOQRAPH  Y.-No.  VU. 

JOHK    HARRISON  I    THB    FIRST   CHRONOIUfiiRR 

MAKER. 

John  HA&nisoir,  the  son  of  a  csipenter,  was  bom  at  Foulby, 
near  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire.  Ho  received  but  litUe  instruc- 
tion in  his  youth,  and  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  business, 
at  Barrow,  m  Lincolnshire,  whither  he  had  been  removed  soon 
after  his  birth.  When  young,  he  met  with  a  manuscript  copy 
A#  i>>»f«..or  Saunderson's  lectures,  from  which  be  acquired 
ledge  of  mathematics.  The  bent  of  his  genius  led 
kvote  himself  to  mechanics,  and  especially  to 
that  is,   UiO    art   of  constructing   machines  for 


measming  and  indiraHng  time,  anoh  as  clocks  and  watches, 
Sudi  madiines,  in  his  dayt  presented  a  strange  contrast  to 
Uiose  now  in  daily  use.  A  great  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  docks  was  effected,  when  Clement,  a  London 
elockmaker,  in  1680,  introduced  an  invention  of  Dr.  Hooke^ 
by  whic^  a  less  maintaining  power,  than  was  previously  in  use, 
was  emplojred  to  carry  a  heavier  pendulum,  which,  making 
smsller  swings  or  ares  of  vibration,  met  with  less  resistance 
from  the  air,  and,  therefore,  performed  its  motions  with  greater 
regularity.  Nor  was  Hooke  less  successful  in  improving  the 
watch.  To  him  is  Justly  attributed  the  first  idea  of  the  balance- 
spring,  one  of  the  extremities  of  which  is  fastened  to  a  point, 
independent  of  the  balance,  while  the  other  is  attached  near 
its  axis;  thus  regwlating  the  beat  and  producing  equable 
motion ;  and  answering  ue  same  purpose  in  iMteA-work  that 
the  pendulam  does  in  sfo^ib-work.  This  imnrovement  was  not 
gained,  however,  without  difficulty.  Hooke's  first  balance- 
spring  was  atraiffht,  and  acted  very  imperfectly ;  but  he  soon 
perceived  its  defeets,  and  set  himself  steadily  to  obviate  them« 
by  adopting  fiiat  the  oylindrical^  and  afterwsrds  the  flat  spiral 
spring. 

To  find  the  longitude  at  sesr— that  is,  the  distance  of  the 
meridian  of  any  plaoe  eastward  or  westward  from  the  first  or 
fixed  meridian  of  any  eountry— was  meanwhile  a  problem,  to 
which  the  attention  of  mariners  and  mathematicians  had  been 
anxiously  directed.'  Indeed,  so  long  ago  as  1598,  Philip  IIL 
of  Spain  olfered  a  reward  of  1,000  crowns  for  its  solution. 
Not  long  afterwards,  the  Btates-(}enerai  of  Holland  nromised 
10,000  florins  to  any  one  who  should  achieve  the  solution  of 
the  ssme  problem.  The  British  parliament,  in  1714,  went 
beyond  these  premiums,  and  empowered  oommissionexB  to 
introduce  a  Mllfor  a  sun  not  ezceedinff  iS20,000  for  defraying 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  experiments  fi>r  ascertaining  the  lon- 
gitude ;  and  still  fturtiier,  for  granting  a  proportionate  reward 
to  any  one  who  should  make  a  satisuctory  advanoement 
towards  this  grand  object.  With  wealth  and  fame  in  prospect, 
innumerable  and  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  gain  the 
prise. 

Previous  to  this  period  one  experiment  had  been  made  by 
Msjor  Holmes,  in  a  ▼oyage  from  the  coast  of  Qoinea  in  166i, 
whlchr  answered  so  weu  tnat  the  celebrated  Huygens,  who  had 
paid  great  attention  to  watches,  and  had  written  a  treatise  on 
their  use  in  finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  determined  to  im- 
prove the  structure  of  the  watch  as  an  instrument  for  this 
purpose;  but  the  variations  of  heat  and  cold  caused  such 
irregularities  of  action  that,  unless  these  could  be  remedied,  he 
found  that  a  watch  would  be  of  little  use  in  determining  the 
longitude.  Far  more,  indeed,  is  involved  in  the  production  of 
such  a  machine  than  is  ordinarily  imagined.  To  become  a  good 
watchmaker  it  is  necessary  to  be  an  arithmetician,  in  order  to 
find  accurately  the  revolutions  of  each  wheel ;  a  geometrician, 
to  determine  eorrectlv  the  curve  of  the  teeth ;  a  mechanician, 
to  find  precisely  the  forces  that  must  be  applied ;  and  an  artist, 
to  be  able  to  put  into  perfect  execution  the  principles  and  rules 
which  these  sciences  prescribe.  He  must  know  how  fluids 
resist  bodies  in  motion ;  and  be  well  acquainted  with  llie 
effects  of  heat  and  cold  in  different  metals ;  in  addition  to  these 
acquirements,  he  must  be  endowed  by  nsture  with  a  happy 
genius,  to  be  able  to  apply  them  all  in  the  construction  of  an 
accurate  measurer  of  time. 

No  one  in  pursuit  of  such  a  rare  oombination  of  qualittes 
would  probably  have  gone  to  a  young  carpenter,  with  no  ad> 
vantages  of  education,  and  whose  knowledge  of  mathematics 
appears  to  have  been  derived  solely  from  a  manuscript,  as  above 
mentioned.  And  yet,  before  Harrison  was  twentT-one  yesis 
of  age,  he  had  constructed  two  clocks  made  entirely  of  wood, 
and  without  any  instruction  whatever  in  the  art ;  while  his 
residence  on  the  coast  had  directed  his  mind  to  the  formation 
of  timekeepers,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  navigation.  On 
this  subject  he  appears  to  have  reflected  for  man^  successive 
years,  and  to  have  become  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  diffi- 
culty which  Huygens  felt,  out  was  tmable  to  surmount.  For 
though  every  part  of  a  clock  were  constructed  with  ^e  greatest 
perfection,  its  performance  would  manifestly,  be  very  inaccu- 
rate, unless  it  were  provided  with  the  means  of  compensating 
for  those  changes  which  result  from  a  variation  of  temperature, 
since  almost  all  substances  expand  by  heat  and  contract  by 
cold.    Accordingly  a  very  minute  difference  in  the  length  of  a 
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pendulum,  arising  from  thU  natural  cause,  will  produce  a 
serious  uifluence  on  the  rate  of  the  going  of  a  dock.  For,  if 
this  alteration  be  so  trifling  as  to  cause  either  an  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  time  of  each  yibration  of  only  l-1440th  part  of 
its  whole  duration,  it  will  occasion  the  clock  to  lose  or  gain  a 
minute  in  every  twenty-four  hours — a  minute  being  the  1  UOth 
part  of  a  day. 

The  problem,  therefore,  inyolved  in  the  instance  before  us 
is,  How  shall  a  timekeeper  be  constructed  so  as  neither  to 
lose  nor  gain  during  a  Toy  age  from  our  temperate  climate,  to 
the  torrid  or  the  frigid  zone  ?  The  solution  of  this  problem 
was  practically  effected  by  Harrison,  in  his  invention  of  the 
gridinm  pendulum.  This  pendulum  takes  its  name  from  its 
form,  which  consisted  of  a  frame  of  nine  parallel  bars  ;  four  of 
st^el,  and  four  of  brass,  while  the  centre  bar  of  steel  is  fixed  at 
top  to  the  cross  bar  connecting  the  two  middle  brass  bars, 
ehdes  freely  through  the  two  lower  bars,  and  bears  the  pen- 
dulum bobs.  The  remaining  bars  are  fastened  to  the  cross  piece 
at  both  ends,  and  the  upj^ermost  cross  piece  is  attached  to  the 
axis  of  suspension.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  steel  bars  tends  to  lengthen  the  pendulum, 
while  that  of  the  brass  ones  tends  to  shorten  it ;  and  conse- 
quently, if  the  two  expansions  exactly  counteract  one  another, 
the  length  of  the  pehaulum  will  remain  unchanged.  The  rela- 
tive lengths  of  the  brass  and  steel  bars  are  determined  by  the 
expansions  of  the  two  metals,  which  are  found  by  experiments 
to  be,  generally,  nearly  as  100  to  61. 

With  equal  ingenuity,  and  as  the  result  of  long-continued 
and  carefal  thought,  Harrison  applied  the  compensatory  prin- 
ciple to  a  watch,  by  the  construction  of  the  compensation 
bidance,  dependent  aUo,  on  the  imequal  expansion  of  two  dif- 
ferent metsls.  In  this  instance,  the  circular  arms  of  the  balance 
is  a  compound  bar  of  brass  and  steel,  the  brass  being  on  the 
outside:  this  combination  was  attended  with  precisely  the 
same  successfrd  result. 

After  having  given  himself,  for  a  long  time,  exclusively  to 
the  conatractioa  of  timepieces,  Harrison  came  to  London  in 
1728,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  bringing  with  him  descriptive 
drawings  of  a  machine  for  determining  tne  longitude  at  sea,  in 
expeetatioQ  of  being  engaged  to  make  one  for  the  Board  of 
Longitude.  His  invention  was  examined  by  Graham,  the 
o^braied  matiiematieal  instrument  maker,  who  advised  Har- 
xisoni  instead  of  presenting  merely  his  drawings,  first  to  com- 
plete the  machine,  and  then  to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Longi- 
tude. He  therefore  went  home,  and  Mam  ycar»  after,  returned 
to  London,  with*  the  Jirst  chronom^eri  in  fact,  a  large  watch, 
by  which  he  considered  the  longitude  at  sea  might  be  correctly 
determined ;  its  variations  during  several  years,  not  exceeding 
a  second  in  a  month ;  thus  incomparably  surpaaaing  all  ftsM- 
tHmuunr$  previously  constructed,  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

In  1736  its  accuracy  was  fully  brought  to  the  test  in  a 
voyage  to  and  from  Lisbon,  during  which  it  corrected  an  error 
of  a  degree  and  a  half  in  tho  computatum  of  tiie  ahip'a  reckon- 
ing. Public  encouragement  was  now  given  to  him,  and,  by  the 
year  1761,  he  had  completed  three  chronometers— the  last  being 
the  most  accurate.  So  satisfied  was  he  with  this  one,  that  he 
applied  to  the  commissioners  of  longitude  for  leave  to  make 
ah  experiment  with  it  in  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  act  of  parliuaent.  The  solicited  permission 
was  granted ;  but,  in  oonaideration  of  Harrison's  advancing 
years,  his  son  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Jamaica  instead  ol 
himself. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  understand  the  utility  of  this 
machine,  we  may  just  glance  at  its  ^iplication.  When  a  diro- 
nometer  is  set  to  the  time  of  Greenwich,  which  is  that  of  our 
jifMt  msrictoi— now  the  invariable  practice  with  all  captains 
sailing  to  a  great  distance— and  is  carried  abroad  in  a  vessel 
sailing  from  this  meridian,  a  chronometer  affords  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  longitude  of  any  place,  by  simply  observing 
the  instant  that  the  sun  reaches  the  meridian  of  that  place, — 
that  is,  when  it  is  midday  there,  or  twelve  o'clock  at  noon, 
and  then  observing  the  difference  between  this  time  and  that 
Bhown  by  the  Greenwich  chronometer,  which  must  necessarily 
be  different,  if  the  meridian  of  the  place  be  different  from  that 
of  Greenwich ;  for  tliis  difference  at  once  gives  the  mariner 
his  longitude,  by  allowing  15  degrees  east  or  west  for  eachhottr 
of  time,  cr  16  minutes  of  a  degree  for  each  miniUe  of  time ; 
the  place  being  in  easi  longitude  when  the  time  at  tho  place  is 


later  than  that  at  Gxeenwioh;^  and  in  «Millongitude  when  it 
is  earlier.  Thus,  suppose  the  mariner  takes  the  meridian  alti- 
tude of  the  Sim  at  sea,  and  •finds  that  it  is  noon  at  tiie  ship, 
while  it  is  elmten  o'clock  by  the  Greenwich  chronQmeter,  then 
the  meridian  of  the  place  at  which  he  has  arrived  must  be  16 
degrees  etui  of  Greenwich ;  while,  if  the  chronometer  tells  it 
is  one  o'clock  at  Greenwich^  the  longitude  of  the  place  must  be 
15  degrees  west  of  Greenwich.  By  the  same  mode  of  observa- 
tion and  comparison,  the  longitude  o^jLl  other  placea  where 
the  ship  may  be  found,  is  reimly  dc^Rnined ;  but  this  mode 
of  determinmg  the  longitude  requires  as  the  indispensable 
condition,  the  aeeuraie-going  of  the  chronometer. 

When,  therefore,  after  eighteen  days  sailing  in  the  voyage 
which  was  to  test  Harrison^  chronometer,  the  vessel  was  sup- 
posed by  the  captain  to  be  13  degrees  50  minutes  west  of 
Portsmouth,  and  the  chronometer  gave  16  degrees  19  minutes, 
or  about  a  degree  and  a  half  more,  the  variation  was  considered 
to  be  fatal  to  the  invention,  and  the  instrument  was  condemned 
as  useless.  But  the  son  of  the  maker  felt  that  the  actual 
error  might  be  in  the  chart,  and  so  firmly  did  he  maintain  that 
Portland  Island  would  be  seen  on  the  following  day,  that  the 
captain  was  induced  to  continue  in  the  same  course,  and  the 
island  was  actually  discovered  the  next  day  at  seven  o'clock. 
The  confidence  in  the  chronometer,  previously  destroyed,  was 
now  restored,  and  it  was  increased  by  the  complete  fulfilment 
of  Harrison's  successive  predictions  of  the  times  when  the 
several  islands  would  be  passed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage.  When  the  vessel  arrived  at  Port  Royal,  after  a  voyage 
of  81  days,  the  chronometer  was  found  to  be  about  five  seconds 
too  slow,  and  on  his  return  to  Portsmouth,  after  a  voyage  of 
five  months,  it  had  kept  time  within  about  one  minute  and  five 
seconds,  which  gives  an  error  of  about  16  miles — a  variation 
greatly  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  act  of  parliament. 
From  this  experimental  voyage  it  was  rendered  evident  that 
peril  and  ruin  would  be  avoided  by  thoed  who  trusted  them- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  an  instrument  like  that  of  Harrison's, 
so  wonderfully  improved  in  oomparison  with  all  that  were 
constructed  before  his  time. 

A  further  test  was  now  allowed  the  chronometer,  in  a  voyage 
undertaken  by  the  younger  Harrison  to  Barbadoes ;  and  having 
now  fully  complied  wiUi  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  parlia^ 
ment,  the  first  chronometer-maker  applied  for,  and  received  th« 
proposed  reward  of  £20,000.  Large  as  the  sum  appears  it  was 
only  an  appropriate  reward  for  the  devotion  of  extraordinary 
talents,  with  unwearied  perseverance  during  a  space  of  forty 
years.  The  success  whicn  accompanied  this  mvention  resulted 
m  the  present  highly  advanced  state  of  horology,  the  perfec- 
tion of  which  as  a  scientific  art  is,  perhaps,  only  paralleled  by 
the  perfection  of  astronomy  as  an  artistic  science  deeply  in- 
debted to  it.  Indeed,  to  the  perfection  of  both  may  be  asoribed 
in  almost  every  respect,  the  present  improved  condition  of 
society. 

Harrison  employed  the  latter  part  of  his  li&  la  constructing 
a  fifth  chronometer,  which  he  executed  so  well  that  after  a 
ten  weeks'  trial  in  the  king's  private  observatory  at  Kichmond, 
it  was  found  to  have  erred  only  four-and-a-half  seconds.  He 
died  at  his  houso  in  Hed  Lion-square,  London,  March  24th, 
1776;  leaving  behind  him  an  impressive  lesson  of  arduousy 
and  successfiU  perseverance. 

How  accurately  chronometers  have  since  been  made  to  eot 
and  with  what  utility  to  navigation,  will  be  evident  from  the 
statement  of  the  following  faou  by  Br.  Amott: — "AfWr 
several  months  spent  at  sea,  in  a  long  passage  from  South 
America  to  Asia,  my  pocket  chronometer  and  others  on  board 
announced  one  morning  that  a  certain  point  of  land  was  then 
bearing  north  from  tiiie  ship,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles ;  in  an 
hour  aiterwards,  when  a  mist  had  cleared  away,  the  looker-out 
on  the  mast  save  the  Joyous  call  of  '  Land  ahead  1 '  verifying 
the  reports  of  the  chronometers  almost  to  one  mile,  after  a  voyage 
of  thouatmdt  of  miles.  It  is  allowable  at  such  a  moment,  with 
the  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  ancient  navigation  before  ue 
mind,  to  exult  in  contemplating  what  man  has  now  achieved. 
Had  the  rate  of  the  wonderful  little  instrument,  in  aU  that 
time,  been  quickened  or  slackened  ever  so  slightly,  its  announce- 
ment would  have  been  useless,  or  even  worse;  but  m  the 
night  and  in  the  day,  in  storm  and  in  calm,  in  heat  and  m  cold, 
its  steady  beat  went  on,  keepmg  exact  account  of  the  rollmg 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  stars ;  and,  in  the  midst  ot  the  trackless 
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it  WH  fllwBjB  mdj  to  Idl  iti 

mmait  tafe»  lniliwliiii  tk»  ferf  fpoi  of  the  gM^  <*▼<*  iriudi  it 
iiJiTiBiived."  Totliif  BSfbeadded  the  tvwds  of  Dr.  Car- 
poitcr:  '^KoC  imfrniiieBtly  rnint it  oecnr,'*  tojB  hc^  '^tlist  the 
kaowlad^  of  tho  ezoet  poojikm  of  the  eh^  vUeh  luy  be 
obtstned  br  tho  ehtooooMtor,  prodoeet  o  great  ooTiog  of 
time*  M  wtil  oe  eootriboteo  to  the  sfoidaneo  of  danger.  A 
fenttkoble  infftrt^f  of  thie  wao  mentioned  to  the  writer  m  lew 


),iDnBitiie 
a  dead  gige  or 
■  what  are  caUed 


hsYinMiiut  then  ocearred.  Two  ahipe 
retnrmngto  London  aoSat  the  aame  time,  after  long  TOjagee, 
one  of  them  provided  wiih  ehnmometcn,  the  other  dectitnte 
of  them.  Tho  weather  waa  hasj,  and  the  winds  bafling;  ao 
that  no  ahipt  whoae  poaition  waa  vneertain,  could  be  aalielx 
eanried  up  the  Briaan  ChameL  Confident  of  hie  poaition, 
howeter,  the  eaptain  of  the  finl  ship  itood  bold!/  onwaida, 
and  arriTcd  aafelj  in  the  Thamea ;  whilst  the  other  ahip  was 
atiU  beating  about  in  uncextaintf  near  the  cntraaee  to  the 
Channd.  The  lint  ship  disehaiged  her  cargo,  took  in  another, 
set  sail  on  a  freah  yoyage,  and  aetnallj,  in  running  down  the 
Channd,  encountered  the  second  ship  still  toilsomdj  making 
her  way  to  her  port."' 
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LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH.— No.  XIV. 
By  JoHV  R.  BiAno,  D.D. 

DEEIYATION:  PREFIXES  (miiifiiMiii). 

MUlt,  of  Latin  origin  fniUe,  a  rt— twirf),  appears  in  sitflwninm 
and  its  deriTatSons.  Af Olmntam  (annus.  Let.  a  ft&r)  propeily 
signiics  a  period  of  a  theumnd  years. 

*  When  at  joar  sieood  enaiag  jou  sppesr, 
(For  I  CoreCdl  the  nOleaary  year) 
The  aharpcii'd  ■hsre  ihaU  vex  the  mU  bo 
Bat  Earth  awWtlrtfn  ■hall  prodaee  her 


Mbf  of  Saxon  origin,  Ibnnd  in  the  rob  to  smm,  and  in  the  ad- 
foib  asMis,  denoting  something  wrong,  forms  a  prefix  to  amny 
words,  as,  auiaUied,  aiMspply,  etttbeoMne,  mMeoooeifa^  MMJndge, 
MMike,  SMfTRneeent.  If Mchief  (acheter,  Fr.  U  seeompUU)  b  a 
bad  or  wicked  deed ;  the  second  syllable  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  word  ehUf, — ^that  is,  kiod.  Wliat  we  now  call  mischierons, 
was  formerly  pronounced  according  to  the  vulgar  error  — ***^¥- 

Tons. 

**  And  cTcrj  one  threw  forth  reproechei  rife. 
or  hie  wthekUvtmt  deedei,  sad  mjd  that  hec 
Wat  the  dirtorber  of  aU  drill  life, 
The  enemy  of  peace,  and  anthonr  of  all  ttrife." 

Spen$er, "  Faerie  Qaecne.* 

Ifiigtre  is  need  in  the  derivatire  sense  of  yicldiiig,  weakly  yielding, 
and  as  yielding  weakly,  so  impropedy,  the  notion  of  impropriety 
lying  in  the  mit. 

'*  Great  jof  he  pfomleed  to  bis  thoogbts,  and  new 
Solaee  In  her  retom,  so  long  dela^; 
Tet  oft  his  heart,  di? ine  of  somethfaig  III. 
ifi^ase  him."  ififtan,  **  Firadise  Lost" 

Mod,  ot  Latin  origin  (modns,  faamisr,  Umii}f  appears  in  MMNfify; 
(focio,  LaL  ImaJt$),  to  state  wUh  some  restriction  or  qnatification; 
to  alter  slightly;  also  in  stodiest,  moderate,  comsmdioos,  com- 
aiedity,  &c. 

MolU,  of  Latin  origin  (mollis,  so/If),  appears  in  moUHy,  to  make 
soft ;  to  eppeaae,  r«der  gentle ;  moUiiir,  aiotfification,  motfifi. 
able,  ftc. 

« WhUe  the  Tocal  flute. 

Or  nomber'd  Term,  by  female  Tolee  endear'd 

Crowns  his  delight  and  siolliflei  the  scene.*     BkauUfRe, 

Monot  mom,  of  Greek  origin  (monos,  oIms)  ,  gives  rise  to  monadios, 
m  monkf  one  who  Utm  alone ;  mofiachbm,  &t  society  of  monks ; 
mouse,  a  monad,  a  single  object,  a  unit;  monarch  (arch^,  Gr. 
ffmwmm^nt),  one  who  rulm  alone ;  monogamy  (gamos,  Gr.  mar- 
fia00) ;  monopolise  (poleo,  Gr.  /  setf),  to  haye  the  sole  power  of 
wiling;  mofiotheism  (theos,  Gr.  Ood),  the  belief  in  one  God; 
monosyUable,  a  word  of  one  syllable. 

**  Conjnnetion,  prepositioA,  adreit  Join 
To  stamp  new  rigoor  on  the  nnroos  line ; 
In  etonoffUaUef  his  thunders  roll, 

'  t,  It,  and  we,  ye,  they,  fright  the  sooi* 

dareMI/'llesclad." 


Let.  m  a  d^otf  JUnd),  is  ezphdoed  thos 
bjreorporate  bofim  wen  said  to  be 

bodies,  the  aMmben  of  wUeh  being  proftescd  (ia 
poned  dtadpenam  taUw;  land,  therefore,  holden  by 
with  great  peopncty,  be  ssid  tobe  held  m  SMrfad  amn.— 


MtUit  of  Latin  origin  (multna^  ssnrA),  appean  in  awtfilarionat 
of  many  sorts ;  mtdUform,  of  ssany  sh^pm ;  mnftfply  (plica,  Lat. 
mfM)^  to  take  asany  folds,  ace. 

The 


vide-bruichuig.  falb  of  water 
glow  on  Flora's  lap 


•11 
J9)e,  of  QnA  origin  (neos,  nnr),  donhtirm  the 
,  which  thus  appears  to  be  Indo»GerinBnh      JVes  forms  the 

that 


int  syllable  in  nselogy,  or  new-i 

might  be  used  as  fitthigly  aa  the  Giedc  word  nariogy.    N$9  is 

fomid  also  in  nesphyte  (phatos,  Gr.  Ism),  a  new-bom  person ;  a 


3  sn,  of  Lstin  origin,  na/,  stands  before  words  of  hiatnioal  ioL 
portance,  as,  non-confoimist,  nsn-juror. 

'•^y  that  act  (the  Fire  mie  Act),  passed  in  the  parUameat  held  at 
Onford.  October  9, 1665,  and  entitisd.  *  An  Act  for  ii all  siaim  Jfon-om. 
/iisrfift  (to  the  EsUblisbcd  Charob) ftom  hihaWtlng  Corporations.*  ths 
Don-«onforming  ministen  were  prohibited,  apon  a  penalty, of  forty 
poaadsforevefy  offence,  to  eoase,anlem  only  to  pasrfng  apon  the  road, 
within  fire  mites  of  any  dty.  corporatloa,  ftc.*'— Xedte. 

• 

i\ro»<jaror  is  a  term  nsually  applied  to  thoee  persons  who  reftised 
to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  ¥rilliam  IIL  at  the  Befolntion. 

*  The  nomjming  prdatm  were  Saneroft,  Tener.  Lafcs,  Ken,  Whiter 
Lloyd,  Thoams,  and  Frampton."— AmBM,  **  History  of  England.*' 

Obf  of  Latin  origin  (as  a  preposition,  on  awoioif  ^a  has  the 
general  meaning  of  towards,  and  hence  ai,  near,  andTsrim  with  the 
word  with  which  it  la  connected,  the  aaeaning  of  which  it  sometimes 
merdy  strsngthens.  In  effect  (jado.  Let.  /  CAfvw),  to  throw 
before  or  against,  it  conteys  the  Idea  of  obetmction,  an  idea  which 
it  eioiessea  more  folly  In  ofotruetion  (stmo.  Let.  /  kmli)  itself, 
which,  according  to  its  oonstitacnts,  signifon  a  bnHding  or  blocking 
up.  In  oHiterate  (litnra,  LaL  an  eramre},  to  blot  out,  it  hu  an 
angmontiro  finree.  Plusing  into  the  first  letter  of  its  principal, 
9b  becomm  00  as  In  eecasion  (cado,  Lat.  /  ftUj^  a  suitable  fiUU  a 
foil  ^'ore  you  so  as  to  suit  your  purposs;,  something  seesonable 
and  cooTenient,  hw  which  you  may  profit.  Ob  passm  also  into  ^, 
as  in  o/Ter  (fero.  Let.  /  bw),  T^n  of  must  not  be  confounded 
widi  Of  or  oj^  signifying /rom,  and  found  in  e/'-scourtng,  and  o/** 

spring. 

**  Oar  prayer  hath 
No  powerto  pam  <  and  thou  hast  made  us  fall. 
As  rsfom  and  ^^eesuHnp  to  them  alL* 
**  Whence  it  follow*  that  them  were  nations  not  dcoeeDding  fkom  us, 
but  bom  with  as :  not  oar  og-^nmg^  bat  our  faretlu«n.*~fioMlk. 

Oeto,  also  octa,  of  Latin  origin  (octo,  etyAi),  s^vpears  in  oelagon, 
m^kt^mnffltd;  ocfosyUable,  t/ti^ht  ofUableoi  eefotaudi  (teneh^ 
Gr.  a /o^  or 4M>lmNe),  the  first  eight  books  of  the  OU  TestsflsenU 

Oli^t  of  Greek  origin  (oligoe,  a /ew),  is  the  first  part  of  e%. 
archy  (arch^,  Gr.  yoiernmsn/),  govomment  by  a  few;  ottsf^rAt 
one  of  a  small  number  of  mien. 

Omni,  of  Latin  origin  (omnia,  ^),  Is  seen  in  oamtedent  (sdo, 
Lat.  /  Anote),  all  knowing  ;  omatpotent  (potens.  Let.  powerful), 
all-powerfiEa  ;  onmiprment,  existing  everywhere ;  oawivorons,  sJl- 
derouring. 

Oriko,  of  Greek  origin  (orthos,  airmghi,  rifki),  ss  in  orf Aodoxy, 
light  opinkm  ;  orlAogonal,  right-angled  ;  orf Aepedic,  right-footed, 
&c.  - 


u 


Athanaslos  is  commonly  aooonnted  the  teiy  nle  of  ^rtkodotatUt 
bis  Doint  "^GUmirtA  ••  IntcUeetaal  Srstat.*' 


hi  this  point."->OMnora, "  InteUeetial  Qystem. 
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TUi  pieftx  fciBiB  'pirt  alfo  of  ortkagnphj  (grtpb^i  Or.  wriimff), 
right  writhig,  tint  ii,  in  tho  Bpelling  of  words;  as  wihovpj  (epo«, 
Gr.  •  wor^  it  right  pronmiciatioii. 

Ovwr,  of  Saxon  origin,  u  in  «Mr«rch»  OMrbdance,  OMrbear, 
OMfchtrge,  ov^rb^ard,  0Mr-boil,  0Mr-bonnteoiia,  fraqnently  de- 
noting too  ffMuA,  as  onr-careftil,  that  la»  caieftil  to  ezoen.  Ovtfr- 
oome  haa  two  aignifieatlaiiB»  to  conqner,  and  to  eomo  over  or  upon. 

'*  Ho  firand  the  mtaof  to  sabdM  both  tba  ona  and  tha  other,  oompell- 
ing  ai  well  the  omnaimn  aa  the  overooaie  to  he  his  tribataries."— 
•ITrencls.  '*  Qoinetos  Cbrtiai.'' 

•^Jtae.    Om  ioeh  thingi  be, 

And  oeeraNNe  u  like  a  iommer*i  doad, 

WlkhoBt  oar  ipeeial  wonder  ?"  Aofaipestv. 

Oftr  when  employed  for  abore  aa  *'0«#r  two  faondnd"  is  to  be 
avoided  aa  an  Americanisnu  To  ofertake  la  to  come  up  with  in 
walking  or  ranning. 

<*  And  had  he  not  in  Us  extremaet  need 
Been  helped  throogh  the  nrlftneei  of  his  steed. 
He  had  himoverCotaiin  his  flight- 


In  the  passive  the  verb  overtake  seems  to  denote  the  bdng  sud- 
denly narprtMed  into  an  action ;  turprtH  is  from  the  Fr.  snrprendre 
(eonsistmg  of  snr,  ahove  or  over,  and  prendre,  to  take),  whence 
turprite  ia  the  same  as  oeertake  in  both  derivation  and  meaning. 

"Brethren  if  a  man  be  operlafeen  hi  a  fiNilt.'*'Ga].  ri.  1. 

It  is  not  difBoolt  to  sat  how  to  overtake  may  mean  to  get  over, 
overcome,  surprise,  but  how  it  meana  to  come  up  with  is  lets  easy 
to  eonceive.  The  notion  of  eeer,  or  of  superiority  may,  however, 
lie  in  tiie  act  by  which  you  aoeoeed  in  coming  up  to  the  peraon  you 
wiah  to  overtime;  thus  by  walking  more  quickly  than  he,  you 
overtake  your  friend,  you  Utke  a  atep  oesr  hia,  and  get  beyond  him. 

Out^  of  Saxon  origin,  hefftmd  a  eertmin  UmU^  ia  a  very  eommon 
prefix,  as  in  evAid,  onMo,  oii^faoe,  outlaw,  onflive,  aiflMrip,  Ac. 
Outrage  has  nothing  to  do  with  out.  Outrage  oomes  from  the 
medieval  Latin  word  ultragium,  through  the  French  oultraige, 
outrage.  Ultrsgium,  from  ultra,  begemd,  denoted  a  surpfaisage 
paid  to  the  lord  by  hia  subject  on  fUlure  of  paying  his  dues  in 
proper  time,  whence  .on^ro^  came  to  signify  something  in  excess 
and  to  have  an  offensive  meaning.  RiclMrdaon  shows  himself 
ignorant  of  the  origin  of  Uie  word. 

Fan,  of  Greek  origin  (pas,  m.  pass,  f.  pan,  n.  eM)^  Is  found  in' 
|M»aoea  (akeomai,  Gr.  /  Am/)*  eU-hiBal,  a  universal  remedy  \  in 
pancreas  (kreas,  Gr.  fieeK),  all^lieili, — that  ia,the  sweetbread ;  and 
in  pandects  (dekomai,  Gr.  /  reciter),  recdve-alls,  a  common  title 
of  the  Greek  mtscellaniea.  The  term  ia  known  in  history  in  its  ap- 
pUcation  to  a  digest  of  the  dvil  law  published  by  the  emperor 
Justinian.  Ag^,  pan  oecura  fan  pontheiam  (theos,  Gr.  Oo^,  ali- 
godness, — ^that  is,  the  system  which  regarda  God  and  tlie  universe 
as  the  same.  Pan  forms  the  first  part  of  pantomime  (mimoe,  Gr. 
a  mimie;  and  the  word  mimic  ia  from  mimoa),  all-mimicry, 
because  the  performance  consisted  solely  of  imitation. 

**  The  panfomimef  who  maintained  their  repatation  from  the  age  of 
AogBftos  to  the  tlxth  eentory,  expreased,  without  the  uie  of  words,  the 
varioot  flibles  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  anUquity ;  and  the  perfection 
of  their  art,  which  loaietimei  dinrmed  the  gravi^  of  the  philoaopher, 
always  exalted  the  applaose  and  vronder  of  the  people.''~(3VWofi, 
**BoaaaEmplre.'' 

Tara,  of  Greek  origin,  hy  the  tide  of,  as  in  parallels  (i.  e., 
parallel  linea),  has  in  Engllah  various  acceptations.  In  parable 
(baUo,  Gr.  /  throw),  something  put  by  the  side  of  another  thing, 
a  compariaon,  a  rimilltude.  In  Scripturo,  the  parablea  of  the  Old 
Testament  aro  short,  pithy,  and  weighty  sayings :  the  parmbles  of 
the  New  Testament  are  short  talee,  setting  forth  religious  truth 
under  similitudes  t  the  former- an  qnythegms ;  the  latter  allegoriea. 
Para  appeara  in  paradete  (kalefait  Gr.  to  caff),  tiie  advocate  or 
comforter  (John  xir.  16). 

Paradise  is  a  Persian  word,  denoting  a  park,  and  haa  no  con- 
nexion with  the  Gntkpara;  in  Hebrew,  ponJM,  a  garden. 

Par,  of  Latin  origin  (pars,  partis,  apart),  appears  inpor^Anpate 
(capio,  Lat  I  taie)-'QuX  is,  to  partake.  This  word  partake  is  a 
hybrid,  being  formed  of  an  English  and  a  Latin  word ;  it  is  there- 
fore a  crott  in  the  breed  between  Latin  and  English. 

Pent,  or pentii,  of  Greek  origin,  aa  in  pentt^joa,  a  figure  having 
five  sides ;  pmtateuch  {^vo'/old),  the  name  given  to  what  are  called 
'*  the  five  books  of  Mosea,"— namely,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leriticus, 
NumberSy  and  Deuteronomy. , 


LESSONS  IN  BOTANY.— No.  Xin. 

CLASS  XYI.— MONADSLPHLL. 

Plants  bearing  flowers,  the  filamenta  of  whose  Stamens   are 

joined  together  in  one  set. 

PXNTAMDIIIA. 

Thi  hemlock  storkVbiU  is  a  hairy  and  somewhat  clammy 
plant,  with  a  disagreeable  smell.  It  grows  in  sandy  placea, 
especially  near  the  aea.  Its  roae-ooloured,  bat  frequently 
white  petals,  are  obaervable  from  June  to  September. 

The  muaky  atork's-bill  is  so  called  from  tne  peculiar  smell 
it  exhalea,  and  the  plant  ia  more  hairy  and  clammy  than  the 
preceding.  It  growa  in  hilly  paatures,  and  flowers  in  June  and 
J  lUy,  with  rose-coloured  petals. 

The  petals  of  the  sea  stork's-bill,  appearing  from  May  to 
September  are  minute,  and  of  a  pale  red.  ifiis  plant  grows 
on  the  sandy  ooasts  of  the  south  of  England,  and  in  Ireland. 

OBCAin>BXJL 

In  waate  ground,  in  woods,  by  walls,  among  stonea  and 
fragmenta  of  rocks,  a  yery  beautiful  little  flower  is  obaerrable 
from  the  beginning  of  Ma^  to  the  end  of  October ;  it  is  the 
herb  Robert,  or  Poor  Robm.  It  has  a  red  stem,  sending  out 
numerous  branches  at  the  base;  leaves  tinged  with  red, 
and  lance-shaped ;  petals  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  ob- 
long, bright  rose-red,  with  three  white  yeins.  When  the  plant 
growa  on  exposed  situations,  the  stems  and  leayea  are  of  a  rich 
crimson  colour,  and  when  autumn  has  come  on,  and  they  long 
surviye  the  blossoms,  they  are  scarcely  leas  beavUbful  than  the 
flowen  themselves.  Its  stems  are  brittle ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  plant  is  yery  hairy. 

A  pecuHar  reainoua  substance  is  secreted  by  this  plant,  aa 
well  aa  by  several  othera  of  the  aame  species.  Its  odour  ia 
threfore  cuaaareeable,  particularly  when  the  plant  has  been 
long  gathered.  So  abundant  ia  the  resin  in  some  foreign 
spedes,  that  if  a  li^ht  be  applied  to  their  stems,  they  will  burn 
like  torches,  and  yield  a  yery  agreeable  perfume  during  their 
combuation. 

How  numerous  these  plants  are  in  our  own  land  may  be 
aeen  at  a  rapid  glance.  The  duaky  crane'a-biU  growa  in  wooda 
and  thickets,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June ;  the  wood  crane'a- 
bill  flowera  in  June  and  July,  and  growa  in  wooda  and  thickets 
by  riyen ;  the  spots  in  which  to  find  the  meadow  crane'a-bill, 
may  be  gaUierea  from  ita  name ;  it  flowen  in  the  two  last- 
mentiouM  months.  The  .doye's-foot  crane'a-bill  appeara 
early  in  April,  and  continuea  in  bloom  till  August,  and 
is  observable  on  every  bank  or  waate  place,  and  in  every  pas- 
ture :  it  haa  long  apreading  stems,  and  broad  roundiah  leaves, 
deeply  out  into  aegmenta,  of  a  pale  eray-green,  and  downy  aa 
velvet ;  while  the  flowera  are  email,  and  of  a  purpliah-red 
colour.  And,  beaidea  theae,  there  are  aiz  other  apedea  of 
crane'a-bUl. 

Among  theae  planta  are  found  those  universal  favourites  the 
geraniuma.  How  often  mav  one  of  them  be  obaerved  in  eir- 
cumatancea  reminding  ua  of  Cowper's  words  when  he  aaye,^ 

'*  That  man  Immured  In  dtles,  still  retaSna 
His  htborn,  Inextinguiihable  thint 
Of  fval  soenes,  compentating  his  lofs 
By  supplemental  shifts  as  best  he  may. 
The  most  anftmish'd  with  th«  means  of vlift, 
And  they  that  never  pssi  the  hriek-wali  bcuBds, 
To  rsnge  the  fields,  and  treat  th«tr  longs  with  air, 
TH  feel  the  tmrniog  instinot ;  overhead 
Suspend  the  eraxy  boxes,  planted  thidk, 
And  watered  doly.    Iliere  the  pltoher  itands, 
A  fragment,  and  the  Bpontlefls  teapot  there  t 
Sad  witnejMei  how  dose-pent  man  regrets 
The  ODun^,  with  what  ardour  he  oontrives 
A  peep  at  nature,  when  he  esn  no  more." 

Of  the  real  geraniuma  some  spedes  or  other  may  be  found 
growing  wild  almost  everywhere.  Several  flower-atalka  very 
commonly  diverge  from  one  centre,  forming  what  ia  called  an 
umbel,  but  in  roost  of  the  British  planu  of  this  tribe  each  prin- 
dpal  stalk  bean  but  two  flowen.  The  petala  are  five  in  num- 
b^,  except  in  a  few  inatanoea,  in  which  one  ia  undeveloped ; 
their  veina  are  unusually  prominent,  and  they  give  to  the  petala 
a  streaked  or  pendlled  appeannoe.    These  vdna  ooodat 
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almost  exduBively  of  air-VMeeU,  and  they  ■erre  as  beantifal 
objects  for  microscopic  inspection,  ^     ,  .„     , 

When  tha  fruit  is  xu»e  it  strikingly  resembles  the  bill  of 
certain  birds ;  whence  the  British  geraniums  are  known  by  the 
name  of  cranesbill.  These  planU  are  extensively  diffused 
over  the  globe.  What  are  commonly  termed  geraniums  by 
horticulturists  are  not  really  such,  but  belong  to  the  allied 

rnus  pelargonium.  The  chief  residence  of  the  pelargoniums 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  these  ornamento  of 
our  gardens  and  windows  have  been  derived.  These  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  cultivation^  and  many  more  varieties 
have  sprung  up.  Among  the  old  favourites  is  the  horseshoe 
pelargonium,  known  from  the  brown  circle  on  the  leaves  in  the 
form  of  a  horseshoe,  and  the  parent  of  many  of  the  finest 
hybrid  scarlet-flowered  varieties  introduced  by  crossing.  The 
flowers  of  the  original  plant  are  small,  and  not  now  esteemed. 
The  oak-leaved  and  the  gooseberry-leaved  are  rapidly  dlsap* 
peering. 

P0LTA2n>&IA. 

The  leaves  of  the  marsh-mallow  are^  simple,  and  very  soft 
and  downy ;  and  so  are  the  stems,  which  are  erect,  and  three 
feet  high.  The  petals  are  of  a  pale  rose-colour.  The  plant 
grows  in  salt  marshes,  and  flowers  from  July  to  Sratember. 

The  common  mallow,  though  very  rare  in  Scotland,  is 
abundant  in  England.  It  has  an  erect  stem,  leaves  with  five 
or  seven  somewhat  acute  lobes ;  leaf-stalks  and  flower-stalks 
hairy.  Its  petals,  which  are  numerous,  of  a  purplish-red,  and 
deeply-notched,  appear  about  hedges  and  road-sides,  from 
June  to  September.  The  recollections  of  some  of  our  readers 
accord,  very  probably,  with  those  of  our  rural  i>oet  Clare, 
when,  looking  back  to  past  times,  he  describes  himself  and 
other  oMldren,  as 

**  Sttting  down  when  sobool  wm  oPer, 
Upon  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
PieUng  from  mallows,  sport  to  pleaie, 
Ths  ommpled  Med  we  eaU  a  ohecee." 

The  name  thus  given  to  the  circulsr  fruit  of  the  plant,  leads 
to  its  being  called  "  cheese-flower,"  in  some  country  places. 
This  play  u  not  pecuUar  to  the  Bnglish  child ;  it  amuses  also 
French  children,  who  call  the  seeds  of  the  mallow  by  the 
same  name  Im  pitiU  fromagmim. 

The  wild  and  cultivated  mallows  of  <iur  ootmtry  are  used  in 
medicine  for  the  mucilsge  they  contain.  Country  people  apply 
the  leaves  when  boiled  to  wounds  and  bruises ;  and,  in  Paris, 
mallow- tea  is  considered  a  speoiflc  fox  many  diseases.  The 
mallows  do  not  possess,  however,  any  active  properties. 

The  musk-mulow  has  an  erect  stem,  about  two  feet  high, 
litUe  branched,  and  rough ;  its  flowers,  which  grow  on  long, 
simple  stalks,  with  large  rose-doured  petals,  appear  in  July 
and  August.    The  plant  grows  in  pastures,  and  by  way-sides. 

The  awfurf-mallow  has  a  prostrate  stem ;  roundish  heart- 
shaped  leaves ;  stems  numerous,  lying  flat  on  the  ground ; 
flowers  pale-liUc,  growing  from  June  to  September,  and  fruit- 
stalks  bent  downwards.  It  grows  in  waste  ground,  and  by 
way-sides. 

Besides  these  plants,  there  is  the  sea  tree-mallow :  the  stem 
woody ;  the  leaves  downv,  and  plaited,  with  seven  angles ; 
the  petals  purplish  rose-colour,  and  darker  on  the  base ;  grow- 
ing on  rocks  along  the  sea-shore,  and  flowering  from  July  to 
October.  It  is,  however,  between  the  tropics,  that  the  most 
remarkable  species  of  mallow  abound. 

In  a  wild  state,  the  corollas  of  the  hollyhock  are  generally 
single,  and  of  a  red,  white,  or  yellow  colour ;  but  b^  transfer- 
ence to  a  more  favourable  situation,  and  to  more  rartile  soU, 
their  flowers  can  be  doubled  to  any  extent,  and,  by  care  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivator,  brought  into  almost  every  hue.  "  Oh, 
the  hollyhock  1"  says  a  modem  writer,  *^  no  garden  should  be 
without  a  hollyhock,  whether  it  belong  to  a  pnnce  or  apeaaant. 
Stately  and  aspiring,  and  requiring  space,  it  yet  wisely  accom- 
modates itself  to  its  circumstances,  adorning  alike  the  gay  par- 
terre [and  the  cottage  door.  Whether  puce,  crimson,  scarlet, 
yellow,  or  white,  it  is  always  elegant,  and  never  forgets  that  it 
IS  a  hollyhock." 

Dr.  Turner  speaks  of  hollyhocks  as  familiar  plants  in  1664 ; 
and  Gerard,  in  i597»  observes  that  they  were  Uien  seen  in  gar- 
dens almost  evevrwhere.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
Tsry  esiiy  oulttTated,  their  majestio  hei^t   and  spundid 


flowers  rendering  them  tpedal  objeets  of  attention.  The  Bng- 
lish name  is  derived  frcni  the  Saxon  hoiyoak  or  koW^  the 
meaning  of  which  ii  not  very  perceptible.  Besides  their  floral 
beauty,  hoUyhoeks  are  of  great  utUity  to  bees,  as  thev  flower  at 
a  season  when  most  other  blossoms  have  faded.  The  fibrous 
bark  of^  the  flower-stalks  furnishes  no  mean  substitute  fSor 
hemp ;  and  a  blue  dye,  little  inferior  to  indigo,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  whole  plant. 


LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.— No.  Vm. 

BISCOYEBIBS   OF   THB   BIGHTBENTH    AND 
NINBTBBNTH  CBNTUBIBS. 

Fbakcb,  desirous  of  takins  her  share  in  the  progress  of  mari* 
time  discovery,  fltted  out,  m  1786,  a  new  expedition  undsr  the 
command  of  JLa  Perouse,  an  able  and  intrepid  officer.  The 
principal  theatre  of  the  explorations  of  this  littie  French  squa- 
dron was  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and  the  shores  of 
Tartary  and  Japan.  Their  vessels  La  Boussoleand  L' Astrolabe 
visited  Baster  Island,  then  the  Sandwich  Isles,  and  reached 
latitude  69^  N.  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  The  ex- 
pedition explored  with  great  care  a  great  part  of  this  line  of 
coast  During  their  hydrographical  operations,  a  sad  accident 
befell  them,  which  cost  twenty-one  pisrsons  their  lives,  while 
making  an  attempt  to  land.  These  operations  being  finished* 
they  traversed  the  Paoifio,  determined,  on  their  way,  the  position 
of  the  Ladrone  Islands,  and  arrived  at  Macao  on  the  2iid  Jan. 
1787.  At  the  outset  of  his  second  expedition,  La  Perouse 
went  along  the  coast  of  Cores,  and  discovered  Cape  NotA  on 
the  cout  of  Japan.  The  officers  of  the  expedition  applied 
themselves  psrticularly  to  the  determination  of  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes  of  tiie  places  which  they  visited.  In  latitude 
46<',  they  disoovered  en  harbour  which  they  called  the  bay  of 
Temay.  They  next  discovered  the  strait  whjgh  separates  the 
island  of  Jesso  from  Tchoka  or  Sagilien,  and  which  is  called 
the  Straiu  of  La  Perouse.  The  expedition  then  sailed  for 
Kamtschatka,  where  it  was  hospitobW  received.  At  tiiis  point 
M.  Lesseps,  who  had  aoeompanied  1a  Perouse  as  interpreter 
of  the  Russian  languages,  was  sent  overland  to  Fhuice.  This 
intrepid  young  man,  to  whom  had  been  intrusted  the  journals 
and  charts  of  the  voyage,  traversed  the  old  continent  Uirough 
its  whole  extent  from  east  to  west,  and  happily  arrived  at 
Paris  with  the  valuable  observations  which  had  been  made 
during  the  expedition.  La  Perouse  returned  to  Ocesaica,  t« 
meet  severe  trials.  At  liaouna,  one  of  the  Navigators'  lalanda, 
his  companion  De  Langle,  captain  of  L'AstrolsBe,  and  twenty 
of  his  attendants,  were  cruelly  murdered  b^  the  natives.  Lama- 
non,  the  naturalist  of  the  expedition,  perished  in  this  attack. 
After  a  short  stay  at  Botany  Bay,  New  Holland  (now  Aua- 
tralia),  La  Perouse  prepared  for  hii  third  expedition,  fie 
purposed  to  explore  the  Tonga  Isles,  the  south  part  of  New 
Caledonia,  the  Louisiade  Iidands,  New  Guinea  and  other 
islands,  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  the  coast  of  Australia 
from  this  gulf  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  He  left  the  shores  of 
New  Holland  full  of  hope  and  enterprise;  but  hii  tssk,  so 
ooursgeously  self-imposed,  wss  left  unfinished;  his  career 
csme  to  a  close.  From  that  moment  he  was  never  more 
heard  of  s  for  two  years,  expectation  wss  kept  on  the  stretch 
looking  for  news  of  the  expedition.  La  Perouse  and  hie 
companions  were  lost  to  tiielr  country.  The  cruel  uncertainty 
whi&  remained  in  Francfe  regarding  the  fate  of  the  expedition, 
caused  the  national  assembly  to  pass  a  decree  in  February  1791, 
by  which  it  entreated  the  king,  Louis  XVI.,  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  the  other  sovereigns  of  Bjirope  in  the  search  for 
the  lost  expedition.  This  decree  also  directed  the  orgsnisation 
of  an  expedition,  which  had  the  double  object  of  endeavour- 
ing  to  find  some  trace  of  the  unfortunate  navigator,  uid  of 
completing  tiie  discoveries  which  had  been  left  unaehieved« 
This  expedition  took  place  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
D>Bntrecasteaux,  but  without  success.  It  was  almoA  aa 
unfortunate  as  that  of  La  Perouse,  although  it  was  useful  in 
making  those  coasts  better  known  which  had  been  carefully 
explored  in  search  of  him.  The  place  of  his  shipwreck,  in 
fiust,  was  not  dlMovered  till  1827,  by  Captain  DiUon,  who 
asoortained  that  he  and  his  unfortunate  companions  were  loat 
on  Hkb  rocks  of  one  of  the  Feqee  Islands,  and  fonnd  th« 
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ranafnfl  of  the  TeiwI  «nd  pwt  of  th«  wtlelea  that  belonged 
to  hixn.  The  Bingular  Toyage  of  Captain  BUgh,  who,  owing  to 
the  mutiny  of  hia  crew^  w»s  obliged  to  trarene  an  immenBO 
extent  of  ocean  in  an  open  boat,  led  to  the  discovery,  in  17B9, 
of  Waitoutaki,  one  of  the  Manaian  group,  or  Haryey  Islands. 
The  surwising  explorations,  also,  of  Captain  Flinders  and 
Sarseon  Baee,  who  actemp;ed  to  effect  the  periplus  of  New 
Holland^  in  a  sorry  boat,  ended  in  the  ducovery  of  the  strait 
which  separatee  thai  oontinenl  from  Tasmania  (Van  Biemen's 
liand),  and  whieh  still  retaiBe  th*^ame  of  Bass ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  ddbieaticm  of  an  immense  line  of  coast  cm 
the  same  continent.  Plinders,  especially,  has  a  right  to  the 
remembrance  df  geographera,  for  the  steadiness  with  whieh  he 

Sursued  during  many  years,  his  difficult  and  dangerous 
hours,  almost  always  in  an  open  boat  or  frail  skiif  which 
the  smallest  storm  would  haye  toundered  in  a  moment.  To 
him  we  owe  the  diecovery  of  Kangaroo  Island,  the  hydros 
giaphy  of  Van  Diemen'a  limd,  the  exploration  of  the  southern 
anci  eastesn  oosete  of  New  Holland,  and  fhe  determination  of 
numexone  pohita  in  Tonea'  Straits  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria. The  expedition  to  the  same  coasts  \mder  the  French 
captain,  Baudm,  was  productire  of  little  utility  in  a  geo- 
graphical point  of  view,  after  the  labours  of  Flinders. 

Ilio  Toyage  of  Yancouyer  preceded  the  French  expedition 
aboye  mentioned,  and  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Aus- 
tralian continent.  He  discoyered  the  harbour  of  King  Oeorge 
in  the  south-western  extremity  of  New  Holland,  and  com- 
pleted the  labours  of  Cook  at  New  Zealand,  To  the  east  ol 
the  latter.  Captain  Bronghton,  commander  of  the  tender,  dia- 
eoeered  Chatham  Island,  and  the  expedition  proceeded  to 
Tahiti  to  prepare  for  ezploxing  the  north-western  coast  of 
America.  Taneooyer,  in  company  with  a  Spanish  ezpeditioa 
which  he  met,  under  the  commend  of  Captain  Quadra,  dis- 
coyered the  i^and  which  now  bears  the  name  of  both ;  he  then 
explored  the  riyer  Colombia  as  far  as  the  expedition  could  as- 
cend its  streams.  A  rest  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  new 
expedltiona  on  the  American  coasts  detained  Yancouyer  till 
the  winter  of  I79it  whoi  he  returned  to  the  same  archipelago. 
Having,  In  a  new  hydrographiosl  expedition,  explored  another 
part  of  the  coaetoif  the  new  world,  including  Cook's  inlet, 
Vsaeouyer  retnmed  to  &igland,  ladaa  with  geographical  in- 
Ibrttatioii,  sad  signaUsed  by  not  a  few  diaooyeiiee.  These 
regions  were  scarcely  reyioited  vntil  the  Toyage  of  Kotiebue, 
which  took  place  in  1816wlgl8.  This  Bussian  nayigator  dia- 
coyered  to  the  north  of  Behring^s  Straits,  between  latitudes 
67S  and  eS""  N.,  and  in  lonptude  163*  37'  W.,  a  great  bay  or 
sound  to  which  he  gaye  his  name.  His  object  was  to  find  a 
passage  to  the  Atlantic,  and  to  ascertain  first  whether  Icy 
^epe  wae  an  island  i  but  illness  preyented  him  from  carrying 
hia  dcsig^  into  axeeotion.  He  discoyered  seyeral  unimportant 
iilonda  in  the  Faeifie»  particttlarly  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Caroline  group. 

As  to  the  northem  passage  between  the  Atlantio  and  the 
Pacific,  it  seemed  to  elude  all  the  skill  and  yigilance  of  nayi* 
gators.  Captain  Pbippa,  in  1778*  had  reached  latitude  80*  87' 
N.  from  the  Atlantic  side ;  Captain  Cook,  as  we  hayeseeo*  at- 
tempted it  from  the  Pacific  side ;  PidLersgill  and  Young  suc- 
ceeded no  better  by  sailing  through  Baifin  s  Bay ;  and  Lowen- 
om,  Sgede,  and  Kothe»  in  1786-1787,  attempted,  but  without 
suoceae»  to  explore  the  eastern  shores  of  Greenland,  which  is 
said  to  be  unapproachable  in  consequence  of  the  accumula- 
lioa  oi  iee  sinoe  the  >^"^<«c  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At 
die  beginaftBg  of  the  present  century,  northem  expeditions 
were  reyiyed;  and  they  haye  been  pursued  with  more  ot  lees 
ardour  tUl  Ae  present  day.  In  1818  two  expedttioiia  were 
£tted  out  for  the  north.  The  one  was  placed  vatdet  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Ross,  who  sailed  firom  England  towards  the 
end  of  Apnl  of  that  year,  accompanied  by  lieutenant  Parry, 
who  commanded  under  his  direction  the  ship  Alexander. 
Between  latitudes  76*  and  77*  i(/  N.  they  discoyered  land 
which  they  called  the  Arctic  Highlands.  This  country  occupied 
a  spaoe  oi  120  milea  in  the  north-east  comer  of  Baffin's  Bay. 
On  the  80th  of  August  they  reached  the  entranee  of  Lancaater 
Sound,  ard  as  it  waa  60  miles  broad  fnm  north  to  souA,  and 
as  the  soondingB  w«re  7M  frtfhoaas,  they  fimded  they  had  dis- 
coyered the  nordi-wcst  passage;  birt  theyeeoB  pereeiyed  their 
■netake  by  obeerying  land  in  their  comnse  at  a  distance  of  80 
miles  tnm  the  entrance  of  the  sound.     Baying  reached 


latitude  70*  N.  the  expedition  retnmed  and  explored  the  coasts 

as  far  as  C^e  Walsingham,  in  Cumberland  laland,  whence  it 
sailed  for  Kigland.  The  other  expeditioii  to  the  north  Was 
undertaken  by  Captain  Buchan  and  Lieutenant  F^ankUn ;  but 
it  was  productiye  of  no  new  discoyery,  as  they  were  compelled 
to  return  when  they  had  reached  Spitzbenen,  glad  to  escape  the 
alarming  dangers  of  sailingin  the  midst  of  iioatlng  icebergs.  Cap 
tain  Parry  continued  the  exploration  begim  by  Captam  Ross. 
In  a  new  expedition,  he  discoyered  the  paasage  called  Prince 
Regent's  inlet,  south  of  Lancaster  Sound,  Wellington's  inlet 
further  north  in  the  same  sound,  and  the  islands  of  Comwallie» 
Griffith,'  Bathurst,  Byam  Martin,  Melyille,  and  others,  all  in- 
cluded, under  the  name  of  the  North  Qeorgian  Islands.  He 
also  discoyered  Banks's  Land,  south  of  Melyille  Island,  and 
North  Somerset,  which  forms  the  north-west  point  of  Prince 
Regent's  inlet,  and  wintered  in  1819-1820,  in  Melyille  Bay, 
where,  during  the  long  months,  from  the  4th  of  Noyember  tm 
the  8rd  of  February  mUowing,  they  liyed  in  continued  dark- 
ness, and  in  an  atmosphere,  whose  temperature  was  below  the 
freesiag  point.  In  a  second  yoyage  executed  in  1821-18229 
Captain  Parry  discoyered  Melyille  Peninsula,  north  of  South- 
ampton Island,  in  the  northem  part  of  Hudson's  Bay.  He 
passed  through  the  strait  which  he  named  after  his  two  yee« 
sels,  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  and  whieh  separatee  Melyille  Pen« 
insula  from  Cockbum  Island,  on  tiie  north.  Captain  Scoreeby, 
at  the  same  period,  explored  a  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
land. Parry  made  a  third  yoyage  in  1823,  to  the  same  regions 
he  had  formerly  yiiited ;  but  the  Fury  was  shipwrecked,  and 
the  expedition  failed.  During  the  period  from  1823  to  1826, 
lieutenant  Beechy  sought  fbr  the  passage  between  the  two 
oceans  by  Behring'a  Straitt,  and  reached  lautude  71S  23'  N.,  and 
longitude  154*  irW.  The  indeiatigable  Parry  attempted  a 
fourth  expedition  to  the  north  in  search  of  the  same  passage, 
but  it  entirely  ftdled,  because  he  disregarded  the  experience  of 
former  nayigators,  as  well  as  his  owu  in  preceding  yoyagee. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


T^  ScnarcK  or  BorAirr  beantUbHy  niaatrated  by  upwards  ef 
Three  Hnndred  Engnyinga  from  Drmwingt  from  Vatwe^In  Tn 
ILLURSATXD  ExHiBrroa  AXD  KAOAXDia  or  Abt,  for  September  4th, 
a  seriM  of  chapters  has  been  commenoed  on  the  taftmotlye  soleaoa  of 
Botany.  Eaeh  chapter  will  be  profluely  UlustntMi  with  engnylnis, 
eareftally  exaented.  These  ohapten  on  Botaay  will  not  iatsffcre  with 
the  general  character  of  the  work,  whioh  contains  flrat-elsM  engraTinga, 
inclndlng  portraits  and  specimens  of  the  works  of  the  great  mastars,  in 
painting,  sonlptore,  and  andiiteotore ;  portraits  of  eminent  eharaeters  i 
▼lews  of  cities  palaoes,  and  public  buildings;  natural  historjri  manv- 
ftctnrlng  processes  t  ihadiinerjr  md  Inyentions ;  aolcntUle,  tecIwUag  the 
elements  of  design,  perspectiTe,  bTdrBoUcs,  the  tlereosoope,  *e.  i  omap 
menUl  seolptnre,  needlework,  ftc ;  with  originsd  Hterary  artlefas,  taelod- 
ing  biographies,  descriptions  of  works  of  art,  details  of  naaafheCuriag 
processes  and  maohtnerf ,  papers  on  natnral  histoiy  and  other  branches 
cf  sdence ;  and  mooh  intereeling  fhigmentary  matter.  Tiie  lixos- 
IBATKD  ExBXBiTon  AXD  HAOAanoi  OF  Abt  ifl  pnUlihed  in  wecklj 
Kombers,  twopence  each,  or  In  monthly  Farts.  9d.  or  lid.  each,  seeont- 
big  to  the  number  of  weeks  in  each  month. 

OAMBUb^  BmLMJMQ  BDrnow  or  KuouD.^— Ton  FjaMBWTl  Of 
QautotnLY,  eoBtaialag  the  First  Six.  aad  th»  Blerenth  and  .Twelith 
Books  cf  Baalid.  fram  the  text(  of  Bobert  Simson,  U-D..  Emeritafl 
FniMSoecf  Matbeawties  hi  the  Uairerslty  of  Glasgow;  with  Gorrectionit 
Awaefattons,  and  fixaralsss,  bf  Bobert  Wallace,  ▲  JC  of  the  same 
■■iynritf .  aad  f^A'Hf****  Tutor  of  the  Unirenity  of  liondom  Is  now 
vsady,  price  la.  in  stiff  coven,  or  ls.<d.  neat  doth. 

^  ^  ff  *  »«•  TEMTff»  AOT*e  Haxdboox,  a  Gnide  to  the  Varioes  Fields 
ofl  Emigration  in  all  Farts  of  the  GIobe,*8eoJDBd  Edition,  with  consider- 
able Additions,  and  a  Hap  of  Australia  with  the  Gold  Regions  dearly 
marked,  is  now  lead^.^piice  9d. 

Tmm  Patwwat.  a  Xenthly  Bellgioas  Msgasbie,  is  pobUshed  on  the 
Uk  of  erary  moalh,  pcioe  iwopcnoe~f  9  pegas  Ckicloeed  in  a  neat 
wrapper,  tfoi  as,  lor  September,  is  now  ready,  and  Tola.  I.  and  II., 
needy  boBMft  ka  doth  aad  iettartd,  price  Sa  Id.  eadi,  may  be  obtained 
by  Older  cf  ai^  BookseUei: 

BuBKA  Axn  THX  BussxAxs.— Ih  Thi  ^oBxnro  ICav's  Fanom 
AMD  Faxxlt  iKesxccroa,  pnbHshed  weekly,  price  one  penny; 
monthly  parts,  5d.  or  fd.,  a  most  tatcrsiting  serfes  of  papers  appear 
weekly,  deaartpffTe  of  Basfto  and  the  Basdaas^  ridhly  embdllshed  with. 
SDgraitegs  cf  the  priBdpaleidei  and  pUblle  edttessef  Suxcpsan  Jtossm. 
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THE  POFULAK  EDUCATOB. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

Hfenr  B.  B.  iboald  gire  the  preftraioe  to  EngUth.lmt  h«  might 
tiy  tlM  Fnneh  along  with  it.  If  ho  hu  tiine^-F.  8.  Cbaio  (SbefBdd) : 
Wo  aro  willing  to  do  ■oything  In  raooon  foe  oar  oofrwpoBdcnto;  hot  to 
nik  ni  to  corwipopd  in  phoDogn^hy  !■  too  mneh.— Douoaul  Cujun'us 
(GlMgow):  The  flnt  port  of  hla  pandoxieal  qoettlon  has  hcen  pot  he- 
fan,  p.  96«,  and  has  not  been  answered.— An  esteemed  correspondent 
takes  ns  politelj  to  task  for  appmtmOif  misleadfaig  our  readers,  by  allow- 
ing them  to  rappose  that  it  Is  poaaible  to  And  tike  sgmre  of  £99  19s.  Ufdl 
Vow.  we  mmK  say  that  we  made  no  remaik  whatever  about  Ms  tqtmt 
of  this  qnantity ;  for  we  entirely  agree  with  him  in  saying  that  it  is 
-  utterly  abenrd ;"  yet  we  deny  that  it  Is  absurd  to  m«a#%  ttii  sian  8f 
iUtHl  And.  In  order  to  pnt  the  matter  to  the  test,  we  propose  a  qnestioo. 
In  which  this  maltipUoation  will  be  necessary,  and  the  answer  will  be 
qotte  fieo  ftom  absnrdity.  **lt£l  bi  a  ocrtain  nmnber  of  yean, 
beoomes  £99  19s.  ll|d.;  what  will  £99  19s.  llfd.  beeome  In  the  nme 
periodr  Hers  It  will  be  neeesiary  to  mnltiply  the  snm  In  qoestton  by 
itself,  and  yet  It  will  bono  fgiMTB/  Someof  our  readers  will,  no  doabt, 
faroor  as  with  the  aniwer.— B.  C.  A.  (Gonrock)  shoald  try  the  '*  Gold 
Water  Cute*  for  all  hli  ailments.— A  Losdoh  Bot  may  btaid  the 
PopuxjlX  Educatoe  hi  Boflia  leather,  and  If  well  done.  It  will  look 
Tory  handsooM ;  besides  it  will  preserre  the  book  for  avery  long  period ; 
bot  it  is  rather  expoislTe.— J.  B.  (Delph)  wishes  ns  to  propose  a  qnestkm. 
origfaially  propooed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton :  '^If  12  oxen  will  eat  9|  acres 
of  grass  in  4  weeks^  and  SI  oxen  will  eat  10  acres  hi  9  weeks;  how 
mony  oxen  will  eat  84  acres  hi  18  weeks ;  the  grass  befaig  supposed  to 
grow  nniformlf  in  all  the  cases?**— A  Lover  of  the  Popular  Eddcatob 
(Brecon)  shoald  write  to  the  **  Head  Master  of  King's  College  School " 
at  once  for  the  information  he  requires.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
prospectus  will  be  sent  on  application. — Stddioscs  (Newbury);  The 
common  phrase  "were  you*  is  quite  correct,  and  **was  you*  quite 
wrong.  Lessons  in  Composition  ars  already  glren  by  Dr.  Beard.  The 
best  rule  for  the  acquisition  of  the  proaiuneiatkm  of  geographical  proper 
names  is,  to  listen  to  the  oonTersation  of  an  enlightened  traTcUer  or 
merchant.'^B.  D.  S.  (Bradford):  26  numbers  will  make  the  first 
volume. — ^H.  H.  B  z  (Lynn) :  The  f<dlowing  are  some  sut^ects  that 

might  ,bo  disonsMd  hi  a  **  Young  Men's  Society."     1.  What  is  the 


nearest  relation  to  any  IndiTidual  of  the  human  race,  who  has  reaebed 
the  years  of  maturity,  and  has  performed  all  the  ftmetkms  and  duties 
required  by  nature  and  reli|^  f  2.  What  are  the  caases  of  the  dis- 
respect so  generally  shown  by  children  to  thrtr  parents,  and  to  aged 
persons  In  general.  In  modem  times,  and  In  dTllised  and  Christian 
oountilcs,  as  compared  with  what  we  read  of  In  andent  times,  par- 
Ucnlarly  In  the  ssiered  Scriptures  and  In  the  authentic  history  of  heaUien 
nations }  and,  eqtedally,  lodcing  at  the  example  of  the  Sailoor?  (Luke 
IL  ftl.)— W.  8.  H.  (London)  t  Thanks  for  his  soggestioa  as  to  the  geo- 
graphical planisphere. — ^Wiluam  Hoabs  (Grosrenor^qoare) :  We 
Intend  to  give  lectures  on  Algebra,  when  the  questlans  In  the  Arith- 
netie  will  be  explained. 

A  ScHooi.  Ajkatant  (Beigate)  s  XUmwi  hUtonf  commonly  denotes 
the  sdcBoe  which  gives  us  a  hlirtoiy  and  descrii^on  of  animals,  and 
traces  their  peculiar  habits,  qualities,  and  uses.  Phiftkiogfi  Is  the 
sdcsice  of  the  dllforent  Ametlons  of  which  lifo  Is  the  manifestation,  as 
leqiiratkm,  dresJatten,  nutrltkm,  *e.  It  is  divided  into  mknal  and 
Myetaftfe physiology  {  and,  still  Ihrther,  Into  Aumon,  which  relates  to  msn; 
and  coayaiulii^  which  relates  to  infierlor  animals  and  to  vegetables. 
On  classification  our  correspondent  Is  referred  to  the  Popiii.ab 
XDuCATOiB,  pi  88.  We  are  now  treating  the  mder  ciaiwfaofu ;  theother 
oniers  will  follow  in  due  couree. 

Latdt.— W.  MoP. :  The  Lathi  moods  do  not  In  all  eases  correspond 
with  the  English ;  the  diverrities  will  be  made  dear  In  due  time.  The 
timnslation  Is  correct— SASS-MAms :  The  Imperfect  tense  denotes  an 
action  eontlnued  or  repeated  In  past  Ume.  In  the  givmi  sentence,  abeo- 
lutus  est  Is  in  the  peiftet,  because  it  denotes  one  simple  act;  while  aoons- 
abatur  is  In  the  imperfect,  because  a  coatinaed  state  or  condition  Is  in- 
tended.— PooK  DocTOB*!  Bot  is  bifonnsd  that  the  first  person  plural  is 
often  used  when  one  person  only  is  meant ;  the  great  we  of  rsviewers  Is 
merely  /  under  a  doak  of  dignity ;  so  the  Queen  says  we  when  she 
means  herself  alone.— P.  2TS,  2nd  coL,  Unca  6S  and  M  fiom  the  top» 
fit  perfect  reoii  ftiture. 

T.  N.  B.  (Southgate) :  The  best  books  oo  Botany  are  London's 
••Encydopsedia  of  Plants  *  Lindley'S  •'  Elements  of  Botany,*  and  his 
••Introductloa,"  also  Balfour's  **  ManuaL*— M.  T.  F.  (Bristol)  should 
study  Dr.  Beard's  Lessons  both  In  Latin  and  English  in  prcftrence  to  a 
variety  of  other  lessons.  On  poetry  we  can  give  no  advice ;  poda  natO' 
fur,  non  /(.— B.  M.  BmnxB  (Flfo):  Biddle's  Dictionary  (12s.)  contafau 
both  the  Latin-English  and  the  English-Latin  parts.  Ton  may  get  it 
through  any  respectable  bookseller.— J  Sowdeii  :  His  demonstrmtlon  of 
query  4,  p.  11 1,  is  very  good,  and  would  have  been  inserted  but  for  Its 
loBfth.  The  samepropodtioa  Is  demonstrated  in  Bland's  "  Geomettlcal 
IMtemsb"Seot.  4,  ITo.  40,  inn  shorter  manner;  but  it  depends  ilka  his 
tha  Ispima,  that "  the  three  perpendiculars  drawn  ftom  the  three 
totha  oppodto  ddea  Intcreeoi  each  other  In  the 
In  ■annl  wtU4mowB  adlttons  of 


Eudid:  see  Thoasson's  edition,  Prop.  H,  Book  YL,  When  it  Is  made  ts 
reston  Plop.  XXI.,  Book  III.  Perhsps our  geometrical  ooereepondeats 
may  yet  accompUdi  its  demonstration  within  the  limits  of  the  Vint 
Book  of  Eudid.— A  Subscbibkb,  W.  G.  (Birmingham):  Mr.  J. 
Guest,  Bull-street,  wlU  supply  you  with  the  ToroLAM  Bdocatdi, 
fine  or  common  edition,  in  parts  or  numbets. 

8Bi.rwTAtraBT  (Duke-street)  has  made  a  good  choice  of  stodlea.  Bog. 
Ush,  Arlthmetle,  and  Geology:  a  most  useful  language,  the  most  vsefU, 
pure,  or  exact  science,  and  an  hiteresting  mixed  sdenoe  to  relieve  the 
former.  Go  on  and  prosper. — TBxoPBiLn  (Shrewrtmry):  See  p.  161, 
Une  44,  and  p.  162,  Na  28.— qpamxAomB :  TMs  Men.— M.  J.  (Nor- 
wich)! Blscaselsveiyhardsbatwe  admire  his  detefmination.  AllNichol- 
son'S  worts  are  nsefU  to  carpenters.  Consult  John  Weal's**  Catalogue  of 
Aidatectoral  Bodn."— J.  P.  K.  (Pdlygon)  wishes  to  know  why  a  smdl 
portkm  of  Kent  Is  dtoated  on  the  Besex  side  of  the  Thamca,  opporite  to 
Woolwich I^X.  X.  X.  (Uveipod) :  Pnnotnatlon  will  be  faMludedin  the 
English  Lessons.  There  Is  a  treatise  on  "  Grammatical  Punotnatlan." 
by  John  Wilson,  of  Manchsstcr.— GxruELMini :  Why  not  mds?  B.  L. 
8.:  Dr.  Freund'B  Latin  Diotksiary.Just  published.  Is  tim  most  complete  t 
and  ZumpfS  Latin  Gn^pmar  is  redooned  the  best— Two  FninDa  fhaO 
have  Penmanship  soon ;  the  PDPiTLAm  Bdocatob  will  conthme  by  the 
continued  exertions  of  dl  Its  Mends.— Jambs  Kx&  (Aaghnadtqr) :  His 
sdutions  and  queries  ars  good.  Measure  oflT  from  the  lower  corner  of 
the  square  along  the  side  to  the  right,  a  part  equal  to  the  hypotenoseof 
Na  2,  and  through  ito  extremity  draw  m  paralld  to  the  side  of  the 
largest  square,  p.  289.— John  Inous  (Aberdeen) :  The  final  e  is  dways 
sounded  to  German,  with  some  trifltaig  exceptions,  such  as  Sif ,  Die. 
&e.— B.  P.  (Islington):  Smart's  Wslker^  Pronoundng  DIctkmary  b 
reckoned  among  the  best.  Some  other  Isnguages  must  oosne  before 
Dutch;  but  not  till  thoee  In  hand  are  brought  to  a  oloee.— Jajos 
WiLxnisoR  (Earby):  We  shall  assist  hhn  hi  his  question  for  the  good 
of  dl.  If  he  will  send  us  the  name  of  the  bo6k,  and  the  pag^  from 
which  it  vras  takeuv— Jomi  BAam  (Aoomb)  may  trust  ns  on  the 
miltfect  of  Bdiglon.— A  lUrmingham  Subecriher,  whoee  dgnature  is 
flleglble,  is  Informed  that  the  pereon-endhigs  are  the  same  for  every 
verb  of  the  eame  coqJiig«tion.— J.  W.,  Jon.  (Gateshead) :  Any  Latin 
dictkmary  wOi  d^.— J.H.  and  H.  H.,  two  subsoifbers  at  Chorley,  ere 
informed  that  the  distsnce  between  the  meridians  on  the  globe  dlsBhilshes 

from  the  SQMOfor.  where  it  Is  ^reoferfL  to  the  pole,  where  It  is  ncOftv*  A 
diip  In  passing  from  one  miffl'^*"*  to  another  makes  the  sane  dhftrenoe 
of  longitude  hi  whatever  part  of  the  gtobedie  mayte,bat  shehasa 
mudi  greater  distance  to  ssU  near  the  equator  than  near  tha  pcleB.~J. 
T.  (Toik-street):  Ton  may  say  oUssss  when  speaUng  of  a  large  quantity; 
but  you  must  say  cAseses  when  speaUng  of  number  or  variety.- A 
Gratkfuz.  8IJB8GB1BEB  diould  study  EngUdi  Grammar  before  phono^ 
grapby,  and  learn  it  wdl  before  he  meddles  with  that  art.  Our  coire- 
spondenoe  faiiSonns  us  that  the  stadents  of  phonQgimphy  ars  the  worst 
vrriters  of  English,  whether  It  be  as  regards  penmanship.  spdUng; 
grammar,  or  politeness,  with  one  amUUe  axoepUon  at  NeweasOe-upon- 
Tyne.  England  comee  from  the  Saxon  Bnglii^land,  whieh  sseant  the 
country  of  the  .ilf^fas  in  the  south  of  Eu^and.  Itese  uniting  witii  the 
aaxom  conquered  the  south  of  Britdn.  and  gave  the  name  of  the  smdl 
part  which  they  originaUy  poesessed  to  tiie  whole  of  it.  Byawlseex. 
tendon  of  the  name  In  our  day,  England  virtaally  Indndes  fiootland,  and 
English  is  now  synonymoos  with  British.— TBOS.  Wxaammm  (GleB» 
ford) :  The  a  hi  umoMr^si  Is  pronounced  like  the  a  hi  mM,  Ton  may 
get  an  old  copy  of  Besa's  Latin  Testament  fiv  a  diflUng  aim  bookstall. 
Goon  and  prosper.- B.  D.  (Fortsea) :  Capltd;  snooess  to  yuor endea- 
vours, and  those  of  your  shopmates, 

INDOCTOS  (Sutton^-Ashfidd) :  An  FJIJL&,  Insteadcf  emolumcntsi 
Is  required  to  pay  money  on  admJsskm  to  that  honour «  and  as  to  r»- 
quirements,  he  must,  we  suppose,  have  some  dafan  to  be  considered  an 
astronomer,  dther  flrom  his  writings  or  his  obssnatkas.-^^.  P.  T. 
(Devonport) :  We  have  not  tried,  and  thereforo  dent  know.— B.  P. 
Hates  (Chorley) :  The  patent  laws  are  In  a  eort  of  transltkm  state ;  but 
if  he  applies  to  a  patent  agent,  he  will  get  the  newest  infoimatkmw— 
J.  B.  E.  (Pndeey) :  Toe  elocution  read  **Smart*a  Pncttoe  of  English 
Elocution  r  for  etiquette,  the  treatise  by  Agogos;  but  fendng  we  can- 
not recommend,  as  we  are  on  the  peace  ride  of  Uw  quastloB.  As  to 
rdcs  for  a  sdf-instnctton  society,  we  know  nothhig  bettor  than  ihe 
Apostdie  iiUunotion :  **  We  then  that  are  strong,  ou^t  to  bear  the 
bifirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  oursdves.* — ^W.  Bhitb 
(Coseley) :  Thsnks  for  his  communication  on  the  construction  of  lenses. 
— DxaoDVLDS  (Hackney) ;  G.  E.  BnmxLD :  The  order  ol  Latin  words 
can  only  be  learned  from  deep  aoqudntance  with  the  olaaslcs  ;  follow 
IfT,  Beard  as  dosely  as  you  can.  Momo  is  used  of  a  man  considered  ss 
belonging  to  msnUnd  in  gcnerd ;  tir,  of  aman  considered  us n  membv 
of  the  state,  snd  fhlfilling  dl  Us  duties  to  the  same.— Joesm  Bxjujbp 
XMX  (Wigtown):  Thanks  for  his  useful  hifotmationretatlDS  to  Alexander 
Murray.— A.  Mxhxot  (Bradford):  Bead  Ceeedl^'Now  and  Pnvolar 
History  of  Irehmd,"  8  vols,  in  one,  price  2s.  Sd.— JoBX  Skitb  (Leeds): 
See  page  181,  cd.  !•  line  48.- A.  Punx.  TkAom  (X^anham)  t  Both. 


Printed  and  FubUthed  by  John  OASSSLt,   La  BeUe    Saavage   Tsrd, 
Lndgate-hUla  London^-Beptember  4, 18&I. 


WESSONS     IN     ABCHITECTUBK— No.   VI. 


Tn  origlii  of  til*  Tniain  order  of  arohitecture  ii  mvalred  in 
obMoritj.  Soring  the  era  of  tho  iiagt  of  Some,  it  appeui 
thU  tlui  order  wu  followed  in  the  buildings  of  the  Romuu ; 
but  It  originiUybelongad  to  thep«opleof  EtniriaorTiucany; 
and  in  that  eountiT  remiunj  of  this  oidec  ore  found,  which  can 
b«  traced  to  a  Terr  remote  antiquity.  The  charactemtie 
qnalitie*  of  the  Tuican  atfle  wire  aolidit;  and  grandeur, 
feature!  In  which  it  reaembled  the  ancient  Bgyptian  anhitec- 
tore,  inlh   leM  gigantic   but   more 

graceful  forma.    To  whom  the Etm-  ''-' 

rtaDi  vren  indebt«d  (or  their  icjrle  of 
architecture  cumot  now  be  deter- 
s^ed,  or  wltether  it  oiiglnited  en- 
tirely with  themielTea ;  lome  indeed 
•«f  that  they  brought  it  from  the 
eait  i  but  we  cannot  agree  with  thoie 
who  would  depiire  it  of  aU  origi< 
nality,  and  aiaert  that  it  wa«  only 
the  ancient  Doric  aoipped  of  its 
fineat  feftturea.  The  eaily  Komans 
who  naed  thia  atyle  did  not  intent 
it,  for  they  were  mere  warriore  anJ 
not  artiatf .  They  adopted  tram  time 
to  time  the  arU  ot  the  nationa  which  . 
they  eonqnered.  Hence,  fint  came 
the  Tutean  ityle,  and  then  the 
Grsdan  orderi,  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Bomani.      For   an  example  of 

the  Tuican  column  iecflg.  15.    The  ThaPaa 

Tnnple  of  Jupiter  Ca^tolinuR,  begun 

by  Tarqnlniu*  Priwmi  md  finished  by  Tarquinlua  Super* 
bna,  laid  to  hare  been  built  by  Stmrian*,  and  the  tomb 
of  Poraennaj  king  of  that  people,  were  splendid  early  aped- 
ineni  of  tUs  order  ;  but  no  remains  of  them  are  to  be  found. 
Tlie  column  of  Trajan,  built  about  a  century  after  the 
Christian  era,  and  which  remains  to  this  day,  is  considered  to 
be  a  remarkable  ipeciraeii  of  the  Tuican  column. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  Orecian  orders  of  trchiteotnre 

into  their  edifices,  the  Ramans  chiefly  employed  Qreek  artists, 

and  made  no  alteration  upon  these  oiden,  except  lotnetimn 

Uending  them  toge^er  in  the  aame  building.    In  general, 

Fig.  IT. 


Hn  Higdalm. 
tiiey  employed  the  Corinthian  order  as  Uio  moil  elegant ;  and 
•  BXodifieatian  of  thia  order  is  attributed  to  them,  as  the  only 
attempt  vhioh  ihey  made  at  origiaalily  in  architeoture ;  but 
scma  are  incUned  to  belierc  that  eren  Uiis  inTenlion  was  due  t( 
■ome  Grreek  architect.  This  new  order  was  called  the  Com. 
poaita,  because  it  wb«  in  liot  a  eompoond  order,  mode  by  the 
union  of  the  CcsintUan  wd  the  Ionian  orders,    The  power, 


the  wealth,  and  the  vanity  of  the  Romans.  led  them  to  incraaia 
the  nombsr,  the  magnitude,  and  the  decorations  of  their 
edifices  to  a  degree  far  beyond  those  of  Greece.  In  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  in  the  Coliseum,  the  Doric  and  the 
Ionic  styles  were  both  introduced ;  but  the  Corinthian  style, 
with  it9  rich  ornaments,  was  moat  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the 
masters  of  the  world  ;  and  as  if  not  left  by  the  inventors  in 
shape  lufitoiently  eRpressive  of  splendour  and  magnificence, 
they  loaded  every  member  of  it  with 
'*■  ornaments  unknown  to  the  Qreekl. 

In  the  Composite,  sometime!  called 
the  Roman  order,  there  was  espe- 
cially a  profiiMon  of  ornament ;  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  moulding  which 
waa  not  loaded  with  decoration*. 
'^Vhea  the  particular  members  could 
rcceire  no  more  omamcnte,  tliey  had 
recourse  to  varying  the  outlines  of 
their  edifices  (paiticnlarly  their 
temples)  into  every  ahspe  that  oould 
be  produced  by  the  union  of  drculu 
and  triangular  tigures.  Specimen* 
of  the  Roman  style  of  architectoie 
ore  to  be  seen  in  the  arch  of  ^tua 
nnd  the  baths  of  Diocletian;  and 
tiro  magnificent  capitals  are  to  be 
ecenin  the  baptiatry  of  Conitantine, 
which  belonged  to  some  elder  edifice 
''*"■  whose  history  ia  now  unknown.  Por 

a    specimen  of   the  column   of  the 
Compoalte  order,  tee  fig.  20. 

In  the  decline  and  fall  of  tiic  Roman  empire,  Conatantine  the 
Great  tranafsrred  the  capital  from  Rome  to  Byaantium,  and 
ittempted  to  make  the  latter  riral  the  former  in  montunenial 
grandeur  by  erecting  immense  public  ediScee.  Here,  however, 
as  in  Italy,  art  and  icieoce  took  a  retrogTade  coarse,  and  the 
elegant  orders  invented  by  the  Qreek*  rapidly  lo(t  their  original 
purity  and  simplicity.  Anew  style  was  then  grafted  on  Roman 
art ;  the  capitals  lost  their  gisceful  outline*,  and  assumed 
cubical  form* ;  the  column*  were  shortened,  and  the  entabla- 
ture no  longer  po**e*ted  iu  regular  proportion*.    This  strle  of 

Flfl,  1*. 


[ 

Tilt  Exchange  at  Parla. 

architecture  was  called  the  ByEOntine  ;  its  oroiunenlalion  w»» 
no  more  that  of  Rome ;  it  again  raproachtd  the  older  Qreck 
Blyle,  but  shorn  of  the  grandeur  and  mngniBcence  of  tje  whole, 
and  of  the  e^uisite  beauty  of  iu  delaili.    The  Bjri. 


the  combined 

24 


^oi  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  U 
aployed  by  the  Greeks  in  thiar  biddings.  1 
^  ■   duencesof  that   empire,  and  the  memonal* 
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whioh  Rome  still  preseryed  in  the  fint  tgee  of  tlie  Christian 
era,  of  the  iLaest  periods  of  her  architeotnre,  a  rarietj  of 
styles  arose,  of  which  the  oldest  was  called  the  Latin  style, 
because  it  was  adopted  bj  the  whole  of  the  Latin  church. 
KumeTOTia  examples  of  this  style  are  to  be  found  in  Italy,  and 
tome  in  Ih^Mo;  each  as  the  churches  of  St.  Laurenee-without- 
the-waUi?,  and  Bt,  AgnM»  at  Rome;  the  ancient  bapistry  of 
fit.  I^n,  at  Poitiers,  ke.  This  style,  in  which  may  be  found 
all  ihe  diTisions  of  an  order,  was  preserved  entire  until  the  ace 
of  Charlemagne,  of  which  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapel&, 
and  the  porch  of  the  monastery  of  Lorsch  are  striking  proofr. 
After  the  reign  of  this  emperor,  new  innovations  and  a  retro- 
grade moTement  in  the  forms  of  the  ordeia  of  architecture  led 
to  the  Romanesque  stvle,  in  which  all  regular  proportion  was 
completely  abandoned,  and  in  the  most  of  the  ap^cations  of 
this  style  the  entablature  was  altogether  omitted.  From  the 
KomaLJsque  to  the  pointed  style  the* 
transition  was  easy ;  In  the  latter  the  ^S*  ^^• 

eolumh  departed  atiU  more  from  the  I 
rules  established  by  antiquity;  it  wss 
lengthened  out  of  all  proportion,  and 
degenerated  into  a  group  of  slender  pil- 
lars.  Towards  the  end  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  fact  of  the  numerous  rela- 
tions which  subsisted  between  Ital^  and 
all  parti  of  Europe,  and  of  tiie  continued 
ezistence  in  that  country  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  specimens  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture led  to  a  return  to  the  esta- 
blished rules  of  the  Oreelu  and  the 
Romans,  lliis  return  produced  a  change 
in  th«  appearance  of  arahitectual  monu- 
ments in  Europe  s  this  epoch,  which 
was  called  the  Renaissance  period, 
brought  back  the  different  orders  to  rea- 
sonable and  true  proportions,  and  archi-. 
lecture  has  continued  in  this  state,  with 
more  or  less  twiation,  to  the  present 
day. 

In  our  first  page  are  represented  some 
modem  edifices  built  after  the  most  orna- 
mental of  the  Greek  styles  of  archi- 
tecture ;  namely,  fig.  16,  the  Pantheon 
or  Oiurch  of  fit.  Gtoerieve ;  fig.  17,  the 
Church  of  the  Magdalep ;  fig.  18,  the 
Bourse,  or  Ezchanse :  all  in  Paris.  The 
church  of  St.  Paulas,  London,  which  we 
pass  every  day,  unites  the  Corinthian 
and  Composite  orders. 

It  is  now  time  to  eire  an  explanatioil 
of  the  terms  used  in  speaking  of  the 
different  orders  of  architecture.  Among 
the  Greeks  an  order  was  composed  en 
columns  and  an  entablature ;  the  Romans 
added  pedestals  under  the  columns  of 
various  orders  to  increase  their  height.  The  column  is  generally 
a  round  pillar  constructed  either  to  support  orto  adorn  an  edifice. 
Besides  columns  the  Greeks  employed  numan  figures  to  support 
the  entablature.  Vitruvlus  informs  us  that  when  male  figures 
were  emploved  they  were  called  Persians,  to  indicate  the  con- 
tempt in  which  that  nation  was  held  ;  and  they  represented 
these  figures  accordingly  in  the  most  suffering  posture,  and 
loading  them  as  it  were  with  ihe  heaviest  entablature,  that 
of  the  Doric  order ;  and  when  female  figures  were  used,  Uiey 
were  called  Cariatides,  to  aigniff  their  contempt  for  the 
Gartens,  whose  wives  had  been  taken  away  captive  in  their 
wan  vrith  the  Athenians.  Some  critics  doubt  the  truth  of 
these  stories  of  Yitruvius,  and  endeavour  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  figures  and  their  names  in  a  different  manner. 
Whether  the  Greeks  invented  this  mode  of  supporting  entab- 
latures, or  copied  it  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  edifices  or  fh>m 
the  tombs  and  temples  of  India  and  Persia,  it  is  needless  to 
inquire.  Fragments  of  male  figures  apparently  employed  for 
the  same  purposes,  have  been  found  among  the  ancient  Itoman 
monumental  remains. 

The  pilaster  is  a  square  pillar  used  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  column ;  instead  of  standing  isolated  like  tiie  column,  it  is 
generally  inserted  in  the  irall  of  «&  edifice  ehowing  only  a 


Order. 


Fig.  to. 


mm 


fourth  or  a  fifth  of  its  thickness.  Pilasters  have  their  basea, 
eapitals,  and  entablatures  with  the  same  parti,  heights  and  pro- 
iections  as  columns  have ;  and  they  are  distinguished  like  theiii« 
bv  the  names  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture,  Doric,  Ionic, 
dorinthian,  INiican,  and  Composite.  Tliey  are  suppoeM  te  b« 
of  Roman  origin,  as  they  only  appear  in  the  later  periods  of 
Greek  architecture;  and  thejr  are  much  more  numerous  in  the 
Roman  monumentt.  Yitruvius  ca^  them  jMrat/e^  because  o£ 
their  iUmdmg  dots  to  a  building  or  forming  part  of  it.  The 
Greeks,  though  they  did  use  pilasters  in  their  designs,  had  a  kind 
of  square  plUars  at  the  end  of  their  waUs  which  they  ealle4 
cMte,  and  which  sometimes  projected  a  good  way  finoa  th% 
principal  front ;  they  were  also  at  the  entrancee  to  a  building. 

Attics  were  a  sort  ef  low  square  pillars 
with  their  cornices,  which  originated  in 
Athens,  and  were  used  in  buildings  to 
conceal  the  roof.  These  were  ranged 
in  a  continued  line,  and  raised  above 
the  rest  of  the  structure,  in  front  of  the 
roof,  so  as  to  hide  it  entirely,  presenting  a 
new  order  as  it  were,  above  that  of  Uie 
building.  The  Ghpeek  attics  are  not  now  to 
be  found  among  the  ruins  of  Athens. 
Roman  attics  are  seen  in  the  remains  of 
the  triumphal  arches,  and  in  Uie  piaiaa 
of  Kerva.  In  the  arch  of  Constantine, 
the  columns  are  surmounted  with  pe- 
destala,  aa  high  as  the  base  of  the  attic, 
upon  which  are  placed  isolated  statues, 
lliare  are  various  other  ancient  rains 
which  exhibit  theee  attics,  but  they  ap- 
pear to  be  el.  different  proportions, 
aome  beins  nearly  one-half  (» the  height 
of  the  order.  The  modems  make  the 
height  of  the  attics  equal  to  that  of^the 
Entablature. 

A  series  of  columns,  separate  or  ooa« 
nected,  used  in  the  support  of  an  enta- 
blature, is  called  a  colonnade;  it  re- 
ceives a  specific  name,  from  tiie  number 
of  columns  employed;  as,  tetrastvle, 
when  there  are  four ;  hexestylci  wn«i 
these  are  six;  oetostylcb  when  eight; 
•ad  deoastylsb  when  ten.  The  apace 
between  toe  colnmns,  is  called  the  vi' 
tercolumniation.  There  are  five  kinds 
of  intercolumniation, — ^namely,  the  areo- 
style,  or  thinly  set,  where  the  columns 
are  at  the  disteace  of  four  diameters  of 
the  column;  the  diastvle,  when  they 
are  at  the  distance  of  tnree  diameters ; 
the  eustyle,  when  at  the  distance  of 
two  and  a  quarter ;  the  systyle^  when 
at  two ;  and  the  pvcnostyle,  or  thiokly 
set,  when  at  one  diameter  and  a  haul 
Of  theae,  the  eustyle  was  most  gene- 
rally used  by  the  ancient  architects. 
Other  names  nave  been  given  to  the  in- 
tercolumniation of  the  Poiie  order, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  tri- 
glyphs  placed  over  them ;  as.  monotri- 
giyph,  when  there  was  one ;  oitriglyph, 
when  there  were  two,  fcc.  Coupled,  grouped,  or  clustered 
columns,  appear  not  to  have  been  used  hj  the  ancients,  with 
some  apparent  eaeeptions  at  Rome. 

Every  cdunm*  except  the  Doric*  te  which  the  Romans  give 
no  base,  fl  composed  of  a  base,  a  shafk,  and  a  eapitaL  The 
base  is  that  pertof  the  coItumi»  which  Is  benetilk  the  shaft  and 
upon  the  pedestal,  when  a  pedestal  is  used ;  it  has  a  plinth,  a 
member  of  a  flat  and  square  form  like  a  brick,  called  in  Greek 
plinthos,  irith  mouldings  that  repreeent  rings,  with  vrhidk  the 
bottoms  of  pillars  were  bound,  to  prevent  their  deavini^  These 
rings,  when  large,  are  called  tori,  and  when  small,  setragala. 
The  tori  have  generally  hollow  spaces  cut  round  between 
each  torus,  called  rundeu,  scotia,  or  trochilus. 

The  shaft  of  the  column  is  the  round  and  even  part  extend- 
ing fiom  the  base  to  the  capital ;  this  pert  of  the  eotantn  ia 
narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.     Some  weMteeta 
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would  gWe  the  colonui  a  greatnr  breadth  at  the  third  part  of 
its  height,  than  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft ;  there  is  no  instance 
of  this  being  practised  among  the  ancients.  Others  make  the 
vhaft  aeylinder  from  the  bottom  to  the  third  pan  of  its  height, 
and  thus  lessen  it  firem  this  to  the  top.  jbid  tome  ooottdsr 
that  it  should  begin  to  lessen  from  the  bottom.  The  eapitai  ia 
the  upper  part  of  the  ooliimn  immediatelj  above  the  shut. 

The  entablature  is  the  part  of  the  order  abore  the  oolumna, 
and  is  oompossd  of  three  parts:  1,  The  arohitrave*  or  lower 
part  I  i.  The  frieae  or  middle  part ;  and  8.  the  eomioe  or  upper 
part.  The  arehitruTe  represenu  a  beam,  and  lies  immediately 
abore  tbe  oapitak  of  the  eolumns :  the  Greeks  oalled  it  epis- 
tylion.  The  friese  is  the  space  between  the  arohitraTe  and  the 
oomioe ;  it  represents  the  ceiling  of  the  buUdiog,  The  cornice 
is  that  which  surmounts  the  whole  order;  it  is  eon^ioeed  of 
sereral  mouldings,  which,  projecting  oyer  each  >  other,  are 
empkyyed  to  shelter  the  order  from  the  rain  upon  the  roof. 

The  pedestal  is  the  lowest  part  of  an  order.  It  is  of  a  cubical 
or  prismatic  form,  and  oonnsts  of  three  parts  s  1,  the  base 
or  foot  whioh  stands  on  the  area  or  pavement ;  2.  the  die  or 
middle  part  which  rests  upon  the  base ;  and  8.  the  cornice  or 
wave,  upon  which  the  column  is  placed.  The  use  of  pedestids 
appears  to  hsTe  been  introduoed  into  architecture  subsequent 
to  the  lose  of  political  independence  in  Oreeee.  In  the  original 
examples  of  Greek  arohlteeture  the  columns  are  generally 
formed  standing  on  the  uppermost  of  three  steps ;  the  temple 
of  Theseus  has  but  two  steps.  When  the  Romans  elevated  the 
floors  of  their  temples  and  other  edifioee,  they  were  obliged  to 
discontinue  the  erection  of  front  stairs,  on  account  of  their  in* 
convenience  in  oocupyins  so  much  ground  around  the  build- 
ing, and  to  adopt  the  pedestal  or  podium  raised  to  a  level  wiUi 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  projeetmg  to  the  front  of  the  stepe 
whioh  proAIed  it  on  all  aides.  Yitruvins  makes  no  mention  of 
pedestals,  in  treating  of  the  Doric,  Tuscan,  and  Corinthlsn 
orders ;  and  In  treating  of  the  Ionic,  metkM  of  the  pedestal  as 
a  part  of  the  eonstruciion,  but  not  of  the  order. 
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pa88ivb  voxcs. 

ExAMFLB. — Mo&eor  9,  lam  reminded, 

Ckl^Partt;  monfor,  nonftea  sam,  monM. 

Ckm^aokHtUe  ItiUr,  a  loag. 

grftfaarrfaM     JtaifltfHMfaK       ItUbdikm.      Pmrtkiale^ 
B^DMr  iilot    mooM 

Bangor  men* 


moncsnir 


i 


n 


Jfmonimur      waonedmur 
<  mtmimM      mouedmM 
wo,  ImoD^nliw      mouedntut 
mondUtr       monirtr 
moneMri»(e)  monerMt 
montibdkw     rnQneritttr 


H,     1.- 


mon^nM 
moo^ntor 


Cmofaebdmur  monerSmwr 
^  -^  mooebaminl  ToontrdmM 
\ft,  vmone&rfiilKr  moner^ifur 
.  f  mooMor 

^  {,miooibftur 

{IBPOSojilMlir 

flmn  nio&ffMf  ttni 


monltom 
Pri 


monefMlHi 


M 

Si 


5  t 


I M  -i  mmMug  ••    moeitiif  lis 
I  ^  ',noattu$  est  monttM  lU 

rmoaitf  ramus  monUi  limas 
<  monitf  eatis     mQuiti  sIUji 
(.monM  sant    maniU  Bint 


C«ie 


'^  fmopUufrmax 
g  <  mduUu9  eras 
^  Imonttttl  erat 


I  Cmonife' eramns 
moDiM  entis 
monitf  erant 


l|{ 


Siil(}unctive. 

JDoaUut  ewem 
monitui  msm 
monAut  esBet 

moDiMattemus 
moniti  eaaetia 
mtmiti  Msent 


.  rmonttiMaro 
S<  monidcf  eris 
^  ImonOitf  erit 

•j  fmaaUi  etUavM 
I  ^  moBtti'  eritis 
.S|  Imoniti  erunt 


Exbhoises. — ^Accordiog  to  this  mod;^^!,  fonn  habeor,  1  em 
po$tes»ed',  teneor,  I  am  frightened;  exsrccor,  I  am  exercised, 

YOCABULAAT. 

Desp^ro  \ydeapair\  aageo.  ausere  auxi,  auotum, /  inereoie  (B.  R* 
augment)  ;  deterreo  2,  1  frighten  frofii^  deter  \  opplso,  oppl6re 
cpplevi,  oppletum  2, 1  Jill  up;  jungo,  jungere.  junxi.  junctum  ), 
I  Join;  vivo,  Tivere,  vixi,  Ticium  S,  1  live;  omgo,  cohere,  dnxi, 


eudaen  ;  naturilU,  e,  natural;  castra,  orum,  a  camp;  extempIo,ad* 
forthwith',  %\xejvik,eaimetl1ig,etrenuou»ly;  postquam, a/lfsnoordf. 

Exbbcxsbs.—Latin-Enolisk 
Exerceor;  exerceris;  exercetur;  exercebar;  exercsbarls;  ex* 
ereebatur;  exercebor;  exerc^bere ;  exercebitur;  pater  curat  ut 
ego,  bene  exercear;  oppletur  fossa;  caro  ,ut  bene  exercearis;  euro 
ut  puer  bene  exereeatur;  pater  curabat  ut  filiua  bene  exerceretun 
curabam  ut  bene  exeroererls;  curabam  utfilia  tuabeneeaereeretur; 
quia  nescit  quam  praeclaris  fructlbus  animi  noatri  in  Uterarum 
Btudiis  augeantur;  timemus  ne  exercitus  noster  ab  hostibtts 
Tiaoatur;  omnes  elves  metuaba&t  ae  urbs  abhostibus  obsidione 
cingeretur;  quum  in  literis  exercemur,  animi  noatri  multarum 
rerum  utHium  cognitions  augentur :  quum  subito  periculo  terrs- 
mur,  non  debemus  extemplo  de  salute  dciperare ;  rirtutis  honos 
noUi  oblirione  del'^bitur;  pueri  in  Uterarum  studiis  strenae 
exercXti  sunt ;  metuebamus  ne  urbs  ab  hoaiibns  obsidione  oineta 
etsft;  metuo  ns  milites  subito  periculo  territi  sint;  strenue 
exercetor  puer ;  ne  rerum  difficoltatibus  a  propoeito  detsrrator  i 
boni  discipuli  student  exereeri  in  Uterarum  studiis;  puer  bene 
eduoatus  onmibus  placet  \  hostes  teriiti  ia  castiis  mansnt  \  pueri 
strenue  cxereeadi  lunt. 

ENOLISH-IiATlir. 

The  boys  are  eamettly  exercieed;  let  boya  be  samestly  exsroised  ; 
the  boys  must  be  strenuously  exeicised ;  the  boyi  wDl  be  strenu- 
ously exercised;  the  boys  are  streneously  e;iercised;  the  boys 
were  being  strenuously  exercised  ;  the  boys  hsTC  been  strenuously 
exercised  ;  the  boys  wiU  hsTS  been  strenuoas^  exercised;  I  take 
care  that  the  boys  are  (may  be,  in  Latin)  strenuously  exerdaed  ; 
I  took  esrs  ths  boys  were  (might  be)  streaaous»  exerdsed; 
my  sisters  havs  been  atrenuously  exercised  i  the  gkl  will  have 
been  Btrenuoualy  exoreiMdt  I  fear  the  city  wUl  be  surrounded  wUk 
blockade  (blockaded). 

TkB    XklBD    COKJUOATIOir. 
ACriVB  VOIOB. 

ExAHPLB.— Lego  S,  /read. 

Od^  J^arte ;  lego,  leglf  Isstom,  Isglrs. 
CharatUrietle  Utter,  b  short. 

/mKoottM.  Sia>}unBtioe,  Imperatkte*     /fVK«Wp««     Partki^. 

rlego  legem  legAie  legens 

<  lec<«  legos  legs  or  l^gTto 

LlegiC  lega<  l^gito 


*  Arcbitrate  is  »  moci^el  term,  derlTed  from  arche,  Gr,  beginning  er 
-^nmdaifm^  and  trskt,  Leti  a  beam,     • 


il^gfSNtt 
l^gMs 
legimf 


legtftom 

Xe^ibai 

legetaf 


I  <  Wp^ebdtle 
S;  Llegetor.! 


legdews  [IMte 

legcttis       l^gtte  or  leg- 
legonl        legmilo 

Ieg<Tflii 

legeres 

\e%ertt 

leger^^eiu 

Uf^erme 

ItfSveni 


m 
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Ugft 


Ifgftis 
legenX 

\9gtiH 

Icctt 


Ji|^MNMt  Avifcyls. 


[M* 


legerfin 

legfrlt 

Ugertt 

leg^Hhutf 

leg^rMf 

lvg<2rln< 

leg/MTM 

]tgi»sf9 
legiMtti 

Ugitsimm 

UgiiiiHt 

ItgiMtul 


IcglM 


•J  f  l^glimit 

Ih^gutM 

§  l^ltgirurU  ictx) 

Mgtftun 

\4gerai 

\6gtnU 

(lagerdtmii 
\9gtrdH» 
\9gp4nt 

llgero 
Wg€H» 
\4g$Ht 


ri  |-ji«g«*M. 

t  Abl.       logriMlo 


PumiGS. 


i: 


ImImmi 


Icefv 


iNiTAK CM. — Alter  this  model  write  out  fundo,  fund^re,  fudi« 
futum,  J^ur\  tribuo,  tribuere,  tribui,  trib(itum,  /^/o»;and 
•orlboi  icriborei  loripsi,  •criptum,  /  wriU. 
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Dueo,  dueere,  dui,  dactmnS,  Ikad;  pingo,  pingere,  pinxi, 
plnotum  9,  /  paitU  (£.R.  pktmt);  inttroo,  tDStruere,  inttraxi 
InMructum  3,  /  drmo  up,  firrm  (E.R.  intbnel)  ;  acitfp  ei,  f. « Ibw  ^ 
MMi ;  viTo,  vivere,  Tizi,  TicKum  8,  /  JKm  ;  quoad,  »  Iny  « ;  gero» 
gorfre,  geMi»  gcttum  3p  /  earrgm;  ttmolatoite,  maoimm\  eze5lo, 
•leolert,  exeolui,  ezeultum  3,  /  nOHwait ;  eorrigo,  corrigere,  correxi, 
oorr^ctum  3,  /  tontti  \  comboro,  combnrere,  combustt,  combuttum 
1,  /6Mni ;  di«co,  discerc,  dfdici,  /  laam ;  Ubentcr,  wSOb^i  defendo. 
Ufendf re,  drf^ndl.  deicntum  3,  t4tftnA ;  cocreeo.  cocrecre,  cocrcui, 
)o«rcitui&  2, / iwiiiiifii ,  dico, dioere, dud,  dictum  3,  / m^* 

BxB&cisBg.— Latix-Bmousv. 

Doximut;  duxiaUi  dueit;  dneebaai;  duett;  dneat;  dum  rgo 
pingtbam,  tu  seribebas,  et  fratar  legebat;  hostea  aciem  initniebant; 
quoad  vifea  bene  vivce;  ai  Tirtntem  eoltUa,  boni  te  diligent; 
bostrs  aciem  inatruierunt ;  boatea  aeiem  inttruent ;  mnlus  literaa 
bodie  flcriptiniua ;  bellam  atrocisaimnm  geMerunt  boatea ;  Caesar 
aciem  insunxerat;  simulatqae  Uteraa  aeripten'mua  ambulabimutt 
euro  nt  pucrMrun  animoa  eicolam  |  curabam  ut  Alii  net  oreceptor 
animum  exec  eret;  nemo  dubttatqum  ego  pnerum  temper  olUgenter 
eorrexerim;  metuimua  ne  botiet  urMm  combusaerint ;  nemo 
dubitat  qnin  boatea  nrbem  obaidione  cioclUri  SxkX  \  narrate  nobis 

r'  I  pareuUeacripaeriut ;  acribito;  dieee,  puer;  boni  pueri  libenter 
ont ;  milra  ae  forticer  contra  boatea  defendeni,  laudatur ;  cupi- 
ditaicncoetecre  debemua, 

SHOLIgH-IJLTXir. 

I  defended  the  citT ;  the  aotdiera  defended  tbe  city;  tbey  wiU  de- 
fend ibe  eit J ,  tbey  bave  defended  tbe  city ;  Ibey  wm  writing ;  be 
baawriiun  a  letur;  no  one  doubts  tbat  you  will  write  a  iood 
letter ;  take  eare  to  write  a  letter ;  ibe  teacber  takes  care  tbat  bia 
aebolan  write  good  letters;  I  ba^e  written  a  letter  to^ay ;  the  ene- 
mies wiU  draw  no  ftbeir)  line  of  battle ;  tbe  soldiers  baVe  burnt  tbe 

^•-it^T*  ^  ^  ^^  ''"•**  **»*«  ^mlijtMX ;  I  fesr  tbat  tbe  ene- 

"^  will  blockade  tbe  dty ;  correct  tbat  boy ;  tbe  master  will  uke 

^  correct  bis  Mbolws ;  tell  (mtto)  ae  what  thou  aaidst  to  thy 

*V!^^  ^'^iS^}  *?».»»*»*  to  restrain  our  desires;  a 
f)  leauainiag  bis  desires  is  loTcd;  suenuously  oalUTSto  thy 
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Wkilb  our  pnpilf  are  adTencing  in  their  own  praeticil  iliidy 
of  the  three  jmocipal  notes  of  the  acale*  in  connexion  with  tho 
tunes  glTen  in  this  and  the  following  leaeon«  we  shall  naeinlly 
occupy  our  time  in  retiewinff  and  making  the  more  sure  aom« 
of  tbe  steps  already  taken.  One  of  the  diief  ansuetiea  of  the 
art  of  teaching  is  that  of  ascertaining  where  lie  the  real  diJIi* 
cultiea  of  our  pupils.  This  we  are  enabled  to  do  by  means  of 
the  correspondence  with  which  we  have  been  faToured.  Hoet 
of  the  mistakes  of  our  pupils  bare  arisen  from  careless  reading 
or  from  a  forgetfulness  of  the  pledge  to  which  at  liiht  we  sought 
to  bind  them.  This  was  the  pledge :  **  We  Lnve  only  two 
things  to  ask  of  you ; — ^the  first,  that  you  will  ha  emUmi  le  iemm 
one  ihmg  mi  e  /isie,  instead  of  being  impatient  for  knowledge 
not  for  the  moment  helpful,  perhaps  lust  then  only  ^w^nfiiting 
to  you ;  the  second*  that  when  somethiiig  is  set  befine  you  to 
be  done,  you  will  raaUy  do  iiy  instead  of  aupposing  it  to  l>e  done 
and  going  on ;  for  only  by  doing  we  truly  understand.*'  But 
without  judging  our  friends  too  nicely  we  will  try  to  meet  their 
difficulties.  Those  difficulties  relate  to  the  <<  modulator,"  the 
"pattern,"  and  *'  the moToable  x>oh." 

2.  **  WMat  I  wmi"  says  one  of  oiir  correspondents,  "ii  to 
hi  Me  to  flMesMTf  toiJkeeyatka  astiet  interval  iiewnice  ittaJHmg/' 
It  is  just  for  this  purpose  that  the  modulator  is  provided.  The 
ordinsry  staff  of  five  lines  and  four  spaces  does  not  measure 
le  lAe  syethe  exact  interral  the  Toice  is  taking,  because  it  £uls 
to  show  pictoriallT  the  places  of  the  '*  semitones"  (Umules)  of 
the  scale,  and,  indeed,  makes,  pictorislly,  no  difference  between 
tone  and  '*  aemitone."  This  is,  however,  a  point  of  vital  im- 
portaoce  to  the  learner,  and  one  vAtcA  jJbntf  ba  kapi  etmaiamilg 
kefort  kia  ayet.  Hence  the  necessitv  of  some  such  scale  as  the 
Boiodulator  offers.  The  modulator  also  posseasea  the  advantage 
of  showing  not  only  lines  or  marks>br  tne  notes,  but  thenames 
of  the  notes  themselves.  Our* pupils  have  to  use  only  the 
middle  column  at  present.  In  order  thus  to  measure  to  the 
eye  the  interval  the  voice  is  taking,  our  pupil  must  not  be  eon- 
stantlv  looking  from  the  book  to  the  modulator  and  from  the 
modulator  to  tbe  book.  He  must  first  lesm  a  few  notea  oi  hia 
tone  '*  by  heart**  and  then  aing  them  from  the  modulator  tijne, 
and  so  on  till  he  can  point  the  whole  tune  from  memorr,  and 
without  the  book.  Thus,  if  he  iw  learning  exerciae  five,  let 
him  just  read  and  repeat  to  himself  **  noH,  sob,  kb,  dok" 
sevenl  timee  over.  Then  let  him,  laying  aside  his  book,  turn 
to  the  modulator  and  aing  those  notes  wmle  he  points  to  them. 
Next  let  him  learn  to  **  point  and  aing,"  without  book,  the 
phrase  **  m,  mx,  doh"  in  the  same  manner,  and  after  that  the 
whole  exercise.  Very  extensive  experience  in  teaching  baa 
made  us  feel  increasinglv  the  importance  of  requiring  the 
pupila  thus  to  '*  see,"  and  themselves  point  out,  the  intervale 
tbey  sing  on  a  perfect  scale  like  the  modulator.  It  is  only  br 
thii  painstaking  that  a  real  knowledge  of  interval  is  gained,  u 
the  pupU  will  iapim  ai  iha  hagimuti^  axid.  faiO^ktUg  pwrama  ikia 
plfmf  we  csn  promise  him  that  long  before  he  has  reached  this 
ninth  lesson  he  wiU  have  attained  such  a  fiscility  in  "  pointing 
from  memory  on  the  modulator''  as  will  make  the  exeroae  quite 
a  delightful  one  to  him.  •*  Oh,"  asid  a  little  girl  to  her  mamma, 
as  they  were  travelling  in  «  railway-train,  and  a  stranger 
opened  a  number  of  tbe  Populax  EnuoiLTOE,  **  Oh,  mamma, 
there'a  a  modulator  !*'  '*  What  do  you  know  of  the  modula- 
tor T*  said  the  atranger.  <*  Oh !  I  know  something,"  was  the 
answer,  and  tbe  happy  child  soon  convinced  the  stranger  that 
she  "  knew  something"  by  sinsing  and  *'  pointing"  as  she  sang 
several  of  the  tunes  she  had  lesmt  at  school.  Upwards  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  adult  pupils  from  various  classes  in  London 
Isst  season  took  **  certificates  of  proficiency,"  implying  the 
ability  to  sing  plain  music  at  first  sight,  and  everyone  of  them 
was  required  to  bring  proofs  to  the  examiners  of  bis  ability  to 
aing  and  point  on  this  scale  from  memory  a  larn  number  of 
tunea.  Let  not  our  pupils  of  the  Pofvlax  Bdvgatox  be 
behind  the  others  in  this  vital  exercise  of  self-discipline. 

3.  Many  of  our  correspondents  want  to  know  "  whether  they 
can  learn  the  Music  Lessons  without  the  aid  of  a  friend  to  aet 
the  pattern."  A  large  number  of  cur  pupils  are,  no  doubt, 
like  one  of  them  who  says,  "  I  have  nattirally  a  good  en  for 
music,  and  am  able  to  sing  almost  any  song  after  hearing  it 
two  or  three  tunes."    lb  such  penonsi  Tety  little  patttniiff 
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irlll  be  needed.  Let  them  only  learn,  trom  ft  ftiend,  howto 
strike  the  chord  (dok,  Ma»  boh)  to  any  aonnd  that  may  be 
siTen,  and  the  rest  will  easUy  follow.  We  ouxBelyea  were 
exactly  in  thor  poution,  and  did  thus  **  make  out "  tunes,  and 
teach  ourseWes  to  sing  plain  tuoes  at  sishe,— eontrsii/fy  vamff 
the  moduIaiOTf  und  po&Hng  aa  we  aang.KoA  often  haiing  to  run 
up  or  down  from  one  note  to  another  in  order  to  know  how  to 
strike  an  interyal.  We  had  nothing  but  a  o*  tuning-fork,  by 
means  of  which  we  found  out  the  key-note.  ETeryching  de- 
pends on  the  fkithfolneas  with  which  you  master  the  exercises 
of  the  first  three  lessons.  But  to  msny  persons,  doubtless, 
who  haye  no  friend  to  set  the  pattern,  some  simple  instrument 
will  be  necessary.  If  you  are  already  acquainted  with  an  in^ 
strument,  whatwtr  it  j»,  use  tiiat.  Only  let  us  wsm  you  not 
to  sing  with  your  instrument,— that  is,  to  use  it  as  a  "pattern," 
not  as  a  "  leader,"-->to  make  yourself  independent  of  the  pat- 
tern as  soon  as  possible,  often  endeayouring  to  do  without  it, 
and  to  trust  more  and  more  to  your  own  perception  of  the 
mental  effect  of  notes,  as  deyeloped  in  our  lessons ;  for  in- 
struments may  be  out  of  tune,  and  some  of  them — ^Uie  piano 
and  organ  for  instanee— eie  systematically  fto  howeyer  smsll 
an  extent)  ht^iifeet  in  tune.  The  flatneas  of  the  fifths  on  the 
piano,  for  instanee,  are  yery  obyious.  The  fifth  note  of  the 
scale  (sob)  should  be  brilliant  and  trumpet-like  in  its  elfoct. 
The  pupil's  knowledge  may  thus  correct  the  slight  inaeeuraeies 
of  hu  mstrument.  We  nsTe  been  at  some  pains  to  make  in- 
quiries with  a  yiew  of  recommending  some  cheap  intfrument 
to  our  pupils  with  which  they  may  set  the  pattern.  We  shall  j 
in  this  article,  describe  two  of  the  most  aeceasible,— <*  the 
Glass-harmonicott,"  and  *'  the  Oerman  concertina." 

4.  The  glass-harmonicon  is  a  well-known  and  eheap  instru- 
ment, in  which  the  sounds  are  produced  by  stiikinff  with  a 
light  hammer  on  small  plates  of  glass.  These  are  of  different 
lengths,  and  are  placed  in  a  row,  fastened  to  two  slightly- 
conyerging  tapes,  wus: 
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The  aouteness  or  grayity  (highness  or  lowness)  of  the  sound  m 
each  gUsSy  depends  on  the  fineness  of  the  substance  of  the 
gl&ss»  the  thickness  of  the'  plate,  and  its  length;  but  is  not 
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aftcted  by  its  breadth.  The  plates  of  glass  should  be  fastened 
to  the  tape  by  strong  cement  (bored  and  tied  would  be  better), 
at  the  ustanceof  one  quarter  of  their  length  fron  each  end. 


This  we  mention  for  the  sake  of  any  artisans  who  may  wish  to 
make  one.  The  eheapest  of  these  instruments— -which  may  b# 
botight  for  nine  pence  or  a  shilling— -contains  eight  glasses* 
which  are  tuned  to  the  single  octaye  in  the  key  of  o.    These 

glasses  are  marked  odbfoabo*.  Oar  pupils  should  paste 
ttle  lettera  on  them  with  the  initials  of  the  solfa  syllables,  doh, 
BA.T,  m,  VAB,  SOB,  LAB,  TB,  DOB*.  Then,  he  will  only  haye  to 
strike  with  his  hammer  the  glasses  that  are  marked  wiUi  the 
syllables  named  in  his  exereise,  and  he  would  hear  his  wished** 
for  *'  pattern."  With  this  instrument,  he  can  play  all  the  exer- 
cises which  do  not  run  beyond  the  range  of  a  single  octaye.  Of 
course  be  can  only  play  them  in  the  key  of  c,  noweyer  pre- 
ferable some  other  key-note  may  be.  But  this  is  not  of  v* 
great  consequence  as  he  may  supposct  for  when  once  the  ear 
and  voice  are  tuned  to  a  single  key,  the  other  keys  (which  are 
all  of  the  same  structure,  only  higher  or  lower  in  pitch)  are 
easily  mastered.  Let  the  pupil  who  has  learned  to  sin^  the 
chord  XK>B,  KB,  SOB,  by  such  an  instrument,  and  can  smg  it 
perfectly  without  the  instrument,  exercise  himself  in  strilung 
the  sound  o,  and  raising  a  chord  ^zx>b,  mb,  sob)  upon  that* 
without  1^  pattern.  Next,  let  him  raise  a  chord  on  the  sound 
D,  next  on  the  sound  a,  next  on  b,  and  next  on  b,  in  the  same 
manner  as  before.  After  this  let  him  try  to  sing,  not  only  the 
chord,  but  the  whole  scales  of  o,  n,  a,  and  b.  Many  will  be 
able  to  do  this ;  and  they,  when  they  haye  learnt  their  tune  by 
pattern  in  the  key  of  o,  will  easily  manage  to  pitch  the  proper 
key-note,  raise  the  chord  upon  it,  and  afterwards  sing  the  tune 
itself  in  the  key  for  which  it  was  written.  We  should,  how- 
eyer recommend  our  pupils  to  purchase  the  glass-harmonicon 
with  two  octayes  (fifteen  notes),  which  t^ey  can  get  for  one 
ehilling  and  ninepence.  Let  them  mark  it  wit^  the  syllables* 
and  uae  it  in  the  same  way  as  that  with  one  octaye.  For  a 
alight  additional  expense,  any  maker  of  these  instruments 
would  eonatruct  one  for  you  tuned  in  the  key  of  o,  or  in  any 
other  key  you  may  desire.  In  that  case*  you  must  paste  your 
DOB  upon  the  glaaa  marked  o,  bat  upon  Uxat  marked  a,  and 
so  on.  With  these  two  instruments  you  would  be  able  to  play 
most  of  the  tunes  yery  fairly.  Tou  would  still  lack  the  so- 
called  "  accidentals,"  not  yet  explained  in  our  lessons.  If 
these  are  added  to  your  two  octayes  of  kUmms*  the  instrument 
would  cost  you  from  fiye  to  seven  shminga.  The  prices  we 
haye  named  are  those  of  Hr.  T.  Bull,  34,  Windmill*street* 
Finsbury-square,  who  sells  these  instruments  more  cheaply 
than  any  one  we  haye  yet  discoyered.  Mr.  Hack,  <^  Fleet- 
street*  makes  yery  good  ones  of  plate  glass*  but*  of  coivai,  at 
mueh  higher  prices. 
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5.  The  Qerman  concertina  consisU  of  two  hsnd-boardi  with 
bellows  between.  The  metallic  tonsues  by  which  the  sound  is 
produced  and  the  machinery  by  which  the  little  pegs,  when 
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mtsed  Vt  the  hand,  direct  the  duRcnt  of  aif  upoa  tlMm  are 
U  eoneeued.    We  lure  drawn  die  hand-boards  m  thouf^ 
they  were  made  to  Uee  ui.    The  right  hand  ia  paesad  thionah 
the  itmp  Bo  that  ite  thumb  ean  command  the  valve  at  the  aide, 
and  iu  fingera  the  pega  by  wMeh  the  notee  are  produoed.    In 
a  aimilar  manner  the  left  hand  ia  paeaed  through  the  other 
(trap,  10  thatiu  fingcn  ean  preaa  the  pega  el  the  other  board. 
You  ean  thna  open  or  eloae  the  belloife  with  the  haada  while 
the  ilnfen  are  at  liberty  to  plar.    Be  tery  carelui  not  to  draw 
or  preaa  the  bellowa  without  either  opening  the  yalve  or  preaa* 
ing  one  of  the  pega.    If  you  nee  aueh  oareleaa  Tiolenee  tfie 
metallie  tonguea  inll  ioon  be  put  out  of  tune.    The  uae  of  the 
Talte  ia  diia :  U  you  hare  drawn  out  the  bellowa  to  the  fnU 
extent  aad  wiah,  Ibr  the  {nt>duction  of  aome  note,  to  draw  them 
again,  hold  down  the  ralte  and  preaa  the  bellowa*    The  air  will 
thua  eacape  without  a  aound,  and  you  are  liberty  to  dnm  the 
bellows  again  Juat  aa  you  please,    if  you  have  preaaed  down 
the  bellows  io  the  fhll  extent  and  ahould  wiah  to  preaa  them 
yet  again,  you  ean,  in  a  aimilar  way,  dfMw  with  the  valve  held 
down,  and  then  preas  aa  you  pleaae.    Holding  down  any  one 
of  the  pegn  with  your  ilnger  you  ean  produee  two  notaa,  ooa 
while  the  bellowa  ia  prsssarf  together,  and  tiie  other  while  it  ia 
irtnm  out.    We  have  plaeed  above  the  pegs  in  the  diagram  the 
|K)lfa  namea  of  die  notee  which  they  produee.    Thoae  printed 
fai  capitals  are  produced  by/rmi<iy  the  bellowa,  thoae  in  amaU 
lettera  are  promioed  by  mn^  out  the  bellowa.    Theee  aoUa 
namea  of  &e  notea  apply  to  both  rowa  of  pega  alike  (  the 
higher  row  of  pega  playing  in  the  key  of  o,  and  the  lower  row 
mthe  key  of  o. 

The  learner  will  notice  that  ell  the  Mm-notea  are  thoee  of  the 
tonic  chord  noH,  mb,  aon.    So  that  if  you  were  to  hold  down 


will  give  him  mb  and  vav.  In  the  same  manner  the  fifth  peg 
will  give  him  aox  and  iah.  But  now,  in  order  to  contimie 
aaoenidinff  the  aeale  on  the  rlght>hand  board,  he  muatno  longtf 
preaa  and  draw,  but  dmm  and  frm$.    A  aimiUr  alteration  in 


the  middle  peg  of  the  left-hand  board,  and  pt^uf  the  bellowa. 
This  will  give  him  non.  Neat  let  him  dhna  the  bellows,  hold- 
hig  down  the  aame  peg.  Thia  will  give  him  ukt.  Neat, 
holding  down  the  fourth  peg,  let  him  preaa  and  draw.    Thia 


the  reeurranoe  of  the  nreaaing  and  drawing  oavwa  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  right*hand  board,  where  the  tws  dnow-notea.  lak 
and  n,  are  reauixtd  to  follow  each  other. '  Our  diagram  will 
explain  this.    The  fiiat  aad  aeoond  pega  of  the  left*hand  board 

E've  notea  which  are  very  useful  aa  aeoompanying  harmony. 
It  of  harmony  we  muat  not  begin  to  apeak  at  preaent.    With 
thia  iaatmmant  our  pupils  can  play  moat  of  our  exercises. 
They  ean  play  them  in  two  parts  if  they  please.    Two  of  the 
'*  aoeidentals,"  those  moat  frequently  oocurriiuNcan  be  obtained 
on  the  instruments  with  two  rows  of  pegs.    Thus,  if  you  are 
playing  in  the  key  of  o,  that  is,  on  the  higher  row  of  pegs, 
you  can  get  the  **  accidental,*'  which  we  call  ru  (commonly 
oalled  the  sharp  fourth,  but  really  the  sevenUi  of  a  new  key, 
of  which  we  ahall  have  more  to  eay  in  future  leaaons),  by  drmm' 
m§t  on  the  first  peg  of  the  lower  row  en  the  right-hand  board/ 
or  on  the  seoond  peg  of  the  left-hanii  board.    Tv  is,  in  fact, 
the  TB  of  another  key.    Again,  if  you  are  playing  in  the  kej 
of  a,  that  ii,  on  the  lower  row  of  pegs,  you  can  get  the  "  accu 
dental''  n  (commonly  called  the  flat  seventh,  Dut  really  the 
finirth  of  anew  key),  by  dhnaia^,  on  either  the  fourth  peg  of  the 
left*hand  board  or  the  third  peg  of  the  right*hand  board.    Fi 
ia»  in  fact,  the  fah  of  another  key.    Theee  iDatrumenta  are 
■ow  eommonly  aold,  if  with  one  row  of  pega  on  each  board 
(slaving  only  m  the  key  of  o),  for  about  eight  or  ten  ahiiUngs ; 
u  with  two  rows  of  pegs  (playing  in  the  keys  of  o  and  o),  for 
about  fifteen  or  eighteen  shillings.    The  cheapest  we  have  aeea 
were  al  the  muaicsl-instrament  makers  above  named.  Moareex- 
pensive  iastmments  are  made  with  three  rowa  of  pega,  ^d 
with  two  additional  pega.    They  need  not  be  hwe  deacribed. 

Of  the  other  difficulty  of  our  correapondenta,  the  "  moveahle 
DOK,  or  key-note,"  we  muf^  apeak  in  the  next  leaaon.  Mean- 
time let  our  pupila  pract*iie  carefullv  the  following"  exercise. 
It  ia  intended  to  exhibit  'ihe  contrasted  eflects  of  m  and  sob  (the 
third  and  fifth  of  the  scale)  in  a  somewhat  quick  movement. 
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I  LOVE  TO  LINOER.  Kit  A. 

(Words  ftom  BUxTnr  Tvppxa,  Esq.    Tune,  Old  English.) 
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My  foot  foUt  lightly  on  iKe  ward 

jit  Uavei  a  diathlest  dint, 
With  ttndemesi  IttiUrtyard 

Its  unforgotten  print. 
Old  placet  have  a  charm  for  me 

The  new  can  ne'er  attain. 
Old  Daoea  I  how  I  long  to  see 

Their  kindly  looks  again ! 

LESSONS    IN  FRENCH.— No.  XXIIL 
Bf  Professor  Louis  Fasquillb,  LL.I>. 
SBonoM  XLYm. 
1.  Tkb  verb  Hoir  [8  ir.  Sect.  46,  R.  8],  ie  alao  used  uniper- 
sonally  :— 

IliMfoestlddpudeparteraiBii.      lido€ama€hmmmyim^tfeakiSkm. 
S.  The  Terb  conyenir  [2  ir.  m«  {  62]»  to  ttUt,  is  at  times  tUed 
nnipersonaUj.    It  then  signifies  to  U  tuUabUf  adpisaiU,  fto.  :«- 
11  eoDTlcBt  ds  Ini  dorlrei  n  is  advlsabU  to  wrOe  to  Mml 


3.  The  iiregolar  verb  yaloir  [sss  table,  6  62]  corresponds  in 
aignifleatioa  to  the  English  expression,  to  Is  uwrth  .*— 
GeCte  Bulson  tsvI  eiaq  mills  fraaes.     THOt  Aonm  is  worth  Jhe  thousand 


4.  Ne  rien  yaloir  meaoa  Is  ii #Mtf >br  nothings  ne  pas  yaloir 
grand'chose,  to  is  %pottk  UitlSj  HM  Is  bo  good/or  mmsk, 

Cc  drap  B6  Tsat  Hen.  Aof  ekthUgoodJbt  nothing, 

Hotre  maisoQ  na  rant  pu  grand'ohoss.       Onrhonssisnolgoodjbrmmeh, 

6.  Btre  riche  de  .  .  .  means  f»  hs  worth,  to  posssst ;  when  a 
/»erson  is  the  nominaUye  of  the  yerbi  yaloir  is  nerer  used  in 
this  sense. 
Ostle  peieoime  est  riehe  de  dnq    That  ftnm  l»  woiih  Jlos  thonsand 

mllle  piastrss.  doOmt. 

6,  Yaloir  mieuz^  ooningated  nnipersonallj,  means  to  hs  bet- 
itr;  Taloir  la  peine,  to  Is  wtrik  ths  whUs : — 
II  rant  ralMUC  tmyaiUsf  fos  d'ltra  il  li  5dter  (0  iofiour  (Aon  to  fe  icfle. 

oislf. 
II  iw  raal  pas  la  peine  da  parlar  It  is  not  worth  the  wMU  tospeakwhen 
qasnd  oa  a'a  rien  k  dire.  one  has  nothing  to  sag. 

RBSXnCB   OT  BlAHPLVfl. 

It  na  voiis  aicd  pas  de  npos  fisira  .  B  does  not  become  you  to  r^proaeh 

daa  raproeltaa.  1      ne. 

n  na  von«  eonTlent  pas  de  pailer 

de  Is  lorte. 
II  ne  noos  oonrient  pas  d*y  aller. 
Combien  votre  Jardin  rant  i1  ? 
11  vaut  beaooenp  ploa  qna  le  Tdtrs. 
II  ne  rant  paa  antant  que  le  mien. 
Notre  malaon  ne  vaut  hen. 
Votre  habit  n»  Taut  pas  grand'- 

ohose. 
Gala  ne  rant  pas  la  peine. 
Ce  cliAteatt  peat  raloir  oept  mUIe 

fhncs. 
De  oombien  Totrs  onels  est  11  riehe  ? 
II  est  riche  de  dsnx  oent  mille 

franoa. 
Ke  vant  n  pas  miens  Urs  qnejonerf 

Bxancraa  96. 

Assnr-er.  1.  to  aasure;  Ooatean,  m.  kr^/kf 

Aa  Juste,  predselg ;  Xaroh6,  m.  market ; 

Autre  ebeee,  somsthing  M^rit-er,  1.  to  deserve ; 

dss;  meritt 

Caaa-er,  1.  to  break  s  Hontre,  f.  toatch ; 

Ceatalna^  £  about  a  K^ligenoe,  f.  nejfiect; 

hundred;  N^ociant,  mereAoftf ; 


nisnot  suttabUfltrffOuio  speoM  so, 

n  does  not  suk  us  to  go  there, 
Howmuehisgourgardenworthf 
ItismjohmorsvaltuNsOun  gomn, 
Jtisnot  wort*  so  mnch  as  mine, 
Qnr  house  is  good/br  nothing. 
Your  coat  is  noi  good/br  much. 

Thai  is  not  worth  ths  while. 
7%atviBa  may  be  worth  one  hundred 

thousand/ranes, 
JEfiw  mtMft  ii  fOMT  tmcb  leorA  f 
Be  is  worth  two  hundred  thousand 


bMnotbsUertorsadthantopk^f 


Poaroir,  air.  tobsohisf 
BeproQh-«r,  1.  to  re* 

proaehf 
Tout  an  pina,  at  mostt 
Ta/hm  aller,  to  go; 
Tingtalne,   f.   about 

twenty. 
Chalne,f.  £Mn; 

1.  Tous  sied-H  de  nous  reprocher  notre  n^ligence  ^  2.  II 
aie  sled  de  tous  faire  dee  reprochee  quand  tous  le  m^tes.  3. 
Vous  connect  U  d* aller  trourer  mon  frfere  \  4.  II  ne  me  con- 
yient  pas  d'aller  le  trouyer,  j'al  autre  chose  k  faire.  5.  Com- 
bien ce  champ  pent  il  yaloir  r  6.  H  pent  yaloir  une  yingtaine 
U  27  (2)]  de  mille  (rancs.  7.  Vales  tous  mieux  (^ue  yotre 
tr^re.  8.  31oa  ixbxe  yaut  beaucoup  mieux  que  moi.  9.  Ce 
couteau  ne  yaut  il  pas  plus  que  le  ydtxe }  10.  Le  mien  est 
meilleur,  il  yaut  dayantage.  11.  Combien  yotre  montre  yaut 
eU« }    12.  EUe  ne  yaut  pas  grand'chose,  elle  ne  ya  pas  bien. 


18.  De  combien  le  n^gociant,  est  il  riche?  14.  Je  nc  puis 
yous  le  dire  au  juste,  il  est  riche  d'une  containe  dc  mille  francs. 
16.  Ne  yaut  il  pas  mieux  rester  ici  que  d'aller  au  murch<^  ^  10. 
n  yaut  mieux  aller  au  maroh^.  17.  Votre  chaine  d  nr  yaut 
elle  plus  que  la  mienne }  18,  Elle  vaut  tout  autant.  19.  Eile 
ne  yaut  pas  grand'chose,  elle  est  cass^c.  20.  Cela  vaut  il  citi- 
quante  francs  }  21.  Cela  yaut  tout  au  plus  deux  francs  ?  22. 
Ayez  yous  demand^  au  marchand  ce  que  cela  vaut  ?  23,  Je 
ne  le  lui  ai  pas  demande.  24.  II  m' assure  que  cela  yaut  une 
centatne  de  francs. 

ExxaciBE  96. 

1.  How  much  is  my  house  worths  2.  It  is  worth  about 
twenty  thousand  francs.  8.  Is  that  horse  worth  as  much  as 
this  one }  4.  This  horse  is  worth  two  hundred  dollars,  and 
that  one  three  hundred,  d.  Is  it  woi^th  the  while  to  write  to 
your  brother?  6.  It  is  not  worth  the  while.  7.  !«  n 
worth  the  while  to  go  out  when  one  does  not  wish  to  walk  ?  8 
It  is  not  (n'sfi)  worth  the  while.  9.  Does  it  suit  you  to  write 
to  my  brother  to-morrow  ?  10.  It  does  not  suit  me  to  write 
to  him.    il.  I>oea  it  become  you  to  reproach  me  with  my  nc- 

Slect }  12.  It  becomee  me  to  blame  {bldimr)  you  when  you 
eserye  it.  13.  What  is  that  man  worth  ?  14.  I  cannot  tell 
you  exactly,  about  fifty  thousand  francs.  15.  Is  that  cloth 
good  I  16.  No,  Sir,  it  is  good  for  nothing.  17.  Is  your  gun 
worth  as  much  aa  mine^  18.  Teat  Sir,  it  i|i  worth  more.  19. 
Will  you  go  to  my  father's  ?  20.  No,  Sir,  I  haye  something 
else  to  do.  21.  Is  it  better  to  go  to  market  early  than  late  r 
22.  It  is  better  to  go  early.  23.  How  much  may  your  horse  be 
worth  ?  24.  It  is  not  worth  much,  it  is  yery  old.  26.  Is  your 
watch  better  than  mine?  26.  It  is  not  worth  much,  it  does 
not  go.  27.  Is  that  hook  worth  two  francs  \  28.  It  is  worth 
one,  at  most.  89.  Haye  you  asked  your  sister  what  thatbodk 
is  worth  ?  30. 1  haye  not.  [Sect.  24,  R.  12.  Sect.  46,  R.  4.  J  31. 
What  must  I  do  ?  32.  Yon  must  speak  to  your  father.  S3. 
Must  he  haye  money?  84.  He  must  haye  aome.  35.  Has  he  not 
sold  his  horse  ?    36.  He  has  sold  it,  but  it  wat  not  worth  much. 

Sbotion  XLIX. 

1.  When  the  yerbs  prendre  [4  ir,  ess  \  62],  to  taks  ;  yoler,  to 
robftostsali  aoheter,  to  buy  i  demander,  to  ash  for ;  payer,  to 
pay,  are  followed  by  one  regimen  only,  or  by  seyeral  regimens 
in  the  aame  relation ;  these  regimens,  if  nouns,  must  not  be 
separated  from  the  yerb  by  a  preposition ;  if  pronouns,  they 
take  the  form  of  the  direct  regimen,  le,  la.  Us : — 

Ayes  yoaspriile  line  T  Maoe  you  taken  the  book  t 

▲tea  yous  pay41eUbraireP  Have  you  paid  the  bookseller  f 

Aves  voas  damaadtf  yotre  argent ?  Bave  youaskedfor  your  money  t 

L'ayes  yous  deman<S4  ?  Htwe  you  asked  for  him  f 

2.  When  the  yerbe  aboye  mentioned  are  accompanied  by 
sereral  regimens  holding  different  relations,  the  regimen  re- 
presenting the  thing  or  object  will  be  direct,  and  come  imder 
the  aboTerule,  and  that  representing  the  person,  will,  if  a  noun 
be  preceded  by  tiie  preposition  d,  and,  if  a  pronoun,  assume  the 
form  of  the  indirect  regimen :  lui,  to  Aiei,  to  her;  leur,  to  them : — 

J'al  prlsleliTrek  mon  Mrs.  I  haoe  taken  Utebookftvm  my  brother^ 
J'ai  paytf  le  llrre  an  llbndre.  /  haoopaid  the  bookseller  Jbr  the  book, 
Je  le  lai  ai  pay^  fto.  /  hav^pald  him/br  U, 

3  Deniander  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of  to  ingmrs  for,  to 
ask  for : — 

J'ai  demand^  os  montienr.  tasked  for  that  gentleman. 


Rssum  OF 
Yobs  a-t^n  yoU  yos  lirres  r 

On  males  ayolis  CSeet.  84. 1,  »]. 
A*t-on  pa76  lis  aoollen  aa  eordon- 

niar? 
On  ne  las  lal  a  pas  eneora  paytfs. 
Qara4-oa  pris  k  yotrs  ptoa? 

Ob  lai  a  pris  soa  argsat 
Ne  voas  a-t-on  rien  gofi  ? 
On  m*a  pay^  presqne  toot. 
J*ai  aobieU  daa  livres  an  libraire. 
Qui  ares  yous  demand^  ? 
J'ai  denande  mon  frbre  aln^. 
Avez  yoos  demand^  da  I'argent  k 

yotre  ami  f 
Je  as  lai  en  al  pas  demaad^. 


Mas  any  ons  stolen  your  books  firm 

youf 
TkBy  hate  been  stolen  f^vm  ms. 
Has  the  shoemaker  been  paid  for  the 

shoeaf 
Be  hae  not  been  paid  for  them. 
What  Itas  been  taken  from  yoir 

fjHitrt 
Bis  money  has  been  taken,fixmt  him. 
Has  nothing  leeti  paUl  you  t 
I  have  been  paid  ahnottaU 
Thought  books Jirom  the  bookseller. 
}yhom  hate  you  asiettforf 
I  inquired  for  my  eldest  brother. 
Have  you  asked  your  friend  for 

moneyf 
/  hass  not  asked  him  for  an^f. 


\ 
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THB  POPULAR  EDUCATOK. 


EZERCISB  97. 

CaupeUer,  m.  haiUr ;  Loyer,  m.  roiT;  Reaiel^«m«nU,  m.  p. 

Cnjcrn,  m.  pmeS;  P*iitoul!«,  f.  MHpper:  ittfifriMtkm ; 

Demeur-er,  1 .  io  duxll;  P«y»aii,  m.  peamut :  lUyenn,  m.  moome ; 

Fml^iTt.t.  window:  ProprieUlre,  m. /oimI-  Toal,o,afl; 

Fnpp^.  1.  to  tnod:;  lord;  Voj»itw,  n.  «rweflei\ 

L^me,  m.  vtgdaXtk ;  Bcnd-n,  4 .  io  rttum ; 

1.  Que  voos  a-t-on  pris }  2.  On  m'a  ptia  met  livres,  mes 
crayons  ct  mon  canif.  3.  8av€«  vous  qui  Toua  lea  a  pris? 
4.  Jc  ne  connaifl  pas  celui  qui  me  les  a  pris,  mais  je  sais 
uu'il  demeure  ici.  5.  Atos  toub  demand^  vos  liTvea?  6. 
JO  lea  ai  demand^  k  mon  cousin.  7.  Yons  Ics  a-t-il  rendua? 
8.  II  me  les  a  payA.  9.  Vous  a-t-on  roM  baaucoup  da  fruit 
cette  annife?  10.  On  m'a  toM  des  l^tunes,  maia  on  ne  m'a 
point  YoW  de  fruit.  11.  Atci  vous  paY<  Totre  chapeau  au 
paysan  ?  12.  Je  ne  le  lui  ai  pas  payi,  je  Tai  paytf  au  chapelier. 
13.  A  qui  aTet  tous  demand^  des  ranseignemonta  ?  U.  J  en 
ai  demand^  au  Toyageur.  16.  Sarea  toub  qui  Tient  de  frapper 
h  la  porta?  16.  C'est  M.  L.,  qui  toub  demande.«  17.  Qui 
avcs  Tous  demand^  ?  18.  J'ai  demand^  Totre  fr^.  19.  Voire 
fr^e  a>t-il  paytf  toutes  sea  dettes  >  20.  II  ne  les  a  paa  encore 
pay^s,  parca  qu'il  n'a  pas  r69u  sea  reyenus.  21.  Lui  area 
Youa  paj^  ce  que  tous  lui  area  achettf  f    22.  Je  le  lui  ai  paytf. 

28.  »e  leur  area  vous  paa  pa;r^  ▼o^**  ^^T®'  ^    ^^*  ^®  ^  ^^  ** 
payi.    25.  Us  nbua  ont  paye  notre  maison. 

Sebaoub  98. 
1.  Have  you  paid  your  landlord?  2.  I  have  paid  him  my 
rent.  3.  Have  you  paid  him  for  the  windows  which  you  have 
broken?  4.  I  have  paid  him  for  them.  5.  Has  the  hatter  paid 
for  all  his  hats  ?  6.  He  has  not  paid  for  them,  he  haa  bought 
:hcm  on  credit  (d crUit).  7.  Do  you  pay  whatyou  owe,  every 
day?  8.  I  pay  my  Imtcher  eveir  week.  9.  Have  you  paid 
him  lor  his  meat  ?  10.  I  have  paid  him  for  it.  11.  For  whom 
did  you  inquire  this  morning  ?  12. 1  inquired  for  your  brother. 
13.  WhySd  jott  not  inquire  for  my  father  ?  14.  I  know  that 
your  &ther  ia  in  Englana.  15.  Haa  the  hatter  been  paid  for 
his  haU  ?  16.  He  has  been  paid  for  tham.  17.  Haa  your 
money  bean  taken  from  you  ?  18.  My  hat  has  been  stolen 
from  me.  19.  Have  you  asked  vour  brother  for  your  money  ? 
20.  I  have  asked  him  for  it,  but  he  cannot  return  it  to  me.  21. 
Has  he  no  money  ?  22.  He  haa  just  paid  all  his  debts,  and  he 
has  no  money  left  {i$  rwU).  23.  Have  you  asked  your  father 
for  money  ?  24.  I  have  not  aaked  him  for  any,  I  know  that 
he  haa  none.  25.  From  what  bookseller  have  you  bought 
your  books  ?  26.  I  bought  them  from  yoTur  bookseller.  27. 
Are  you  vrrong  to  pay  your  debts  ?  28.  I  am  right  to  pay 
them.  29.  wno  is  inquiring  for  me  ?  80.  The  physician  is 
inquiring  for  you.  31.  Who  knocks?  82.  Your  shoemaker 
knocks. 


; 


LESSONS  IN  GEOLOGY.— No.  XII. 

By  Thoxas  W.  Jenktn,  D J).,  F.O.8.,  *e. 

CHAPTER L 

ON    TH£  ACTION  OP  VOLCANOES  ON  THE   EABTU'd  CBU6T 

SKCTIOK    TIU. 
ON  TUa  SLKVATXON  AND  8UBSIDBN0I  OV  LAND. 

ix  reading  geological  works  you  find  that  geologists  describe 
certain  strata,  vvhich  rest  upon  one  another,  aa  being  some 
marine  beds,  and  others  fresh- water  beds.  They  are  called  ao, 
becauae  in  the  marine  beds  they  fiad  the  shells  and  other 
remains  of  fish,  which  only  live  in  the  salt  water  of  the 
ocean  ;  and  in  tha  freah-water  beds  they  find  fossils  of  ani- 
mala  which  live  in  rivers,  lakes,  eatuniea,  and  marshes.  Try 
your  own  reason  upon  these  strata.  At  the  bottom  there  is  a 
stratum  fuU  of  marine  shells.  A  few  feet  higher  up  is  a 
stratum  full  of  fresh-water  remains.  Soma  feet  yet  higher, 
another  marine  bed»  and  higher  still,  another  fresh- water  stratum. 
How  can  you  account  for  this  ?  At  one  time  the  lower  marine 
bed  must  have  been  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  then  rose  a 
little  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea,  and  became  perhaps  a  maxah, 
perhapa  tha  eatuary  of  a  river.  Both  bads  sank  again  and  became 
tha  bottom  of  tha  sea.  In  the  course  of  ages  the  three  beds  now 
rote,  and  the  surfaee  baeame  again  tha  bottom  of  an  estuary,  or 
perhapa  a  lake.    It  la  this  rising  and  sinking  of  the  surface 


I  that  ia  called  by  geologists  the  elevation  and  subaidenoa  of  the 
land.  Inatancea  of  these  processes  are  found  abundantly  in 
England,  especially  in  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

Aase  elevations  and  subsidences  are  the  results,  in  soma 
instances,  of  the  vertical  action  of  earthquakes ;  and  in  otharst 
they  are  the  consequences  of  the  intense  heating  and  of  the 
subsequent  cooling  of  rooks  deeply  seated  in  the  mterior  of  the 
earth. 

{ i.  JSS^a/tMi  mnd  iuMdmei  hy  serMfMaAM. 

It  is  well  known  that  durina  the  paroxysms  of  earthquakes 
some  districts  of  the  land  are  elevated  above  their  fianner  level, 
while  other  diatricta  are  depressed  and  aink  below  it.  The  in- 
stances  in  which  towns,  cities,  and  regions  on  the  ooaat,  have 
been  cither  completely  or  partially  aubmerged  under  the  sea, 
are  almost  innumerable.  I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  moat  re* 
markable. 

Jamaica  was  agitated  by  a  violent  earthquake  in  1692.  At 
Port  Koyal,  then  the  capital  of  the  island,  several  large  store- 
houses in  tJie  harbour  subsided,  some  24  feet,  some  86,  and 
some  48  feet,  under  water.  The  buildings  remained  whole  and 
standing,  and  the  tops  of  their  chimneys  were  seen  erect  above 
the  wavea.  A  large  tract  of  land  around  the  town,  about  1,000 
acres  in  extent,  sank  dovm  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  became 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  the  harbour,  waa  the  Swan  frigate 
repairing  near  the  wharf.  Thia  ship  iraa  raised,  and  driven 
over  the  topa  of  many  buildings,  and  was,  at  last,  Uirown  upon 
one  of  the  roofs,  which  it  erushed. 

In  Paau,  in  1746,  a  tremendona  earthqnske  destroved  Lima, 
and  the  whole  coast  near  Callao  ww  converted  into  a  bay  of  the 
sea.  The  main-land  near  Lima  shows  that  it  had  been  subject 
to  such  changea  before,  even  within  the  human  epoch.  At  a 
place  inland,  a  rock  ia  found  80  feet  above  the  aea.  On  tlua 
elevation  there  is  a  atratum  full  of  aea- weeds  and  sheUs.  Wh^^^ 
proves  that  this  bed  was  the  bottom  of  the  sea  since  man  waH^ 
created,  is  that  the  stratum  contains  cotton-thread  and  plaited 
rushea,  which  must  have  been  of  human  maaulSsetntiiig. 

Just  before  the  earthouake  of  Lisbon,  in  1766,  a  new  quay 
had  been  built  in  the  harbour,  consisting  of  massive  and  solid 
marble.  To  escape  the  dangers  from  totterins  houses  during 
the  convulsions,  a  vast  concourse  of  people  collected  for  saCstv 
on  this  large  quay.  Suddenly  the  whole  quay  aank  down  with 
all  the  people  on  it,  and  not  one  of  the  bodiea  ever  floated  to 
the  surfiace  again.  At  a  little  distance  off  the  quay,  boats  and 
vessels  lay  at  anchor,  and  full  of  people.  Suddenly  the  body 
of  water  beneath  them  sank,  the  boats  and  ships  went  down  aa 
into  a  whirlpool,  and  not  a  single  fragment  of  the  wrecks  ever 
came  to  the  surface.  When,  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  spot 
occupied  by  these  boats  vraa  sounded,  it  waa  found  unfathom- 
able, and  subsequently  it  waa  ascertained  to  be  two  hundred 
yards  deep. 

During  ihe  earthquake  at  Messina,  in  1783,  of  which  you  . 
have  had  an  illustration  in  fig.  24  of  Leason  X.,  aimilar  piie* 
nomena  were  observed.  The  ground  along  the  port  of  Messina 
was  perfectly  level  before  the  earthquake,  but  afterwarda  it 
aloped  much  towarda  the  aea,  and  the  sea  itself  became  deeper 
ana  deeper  according  to  its  distance  from  the  shore.  Ijiia 
shews  that  the  slopmg  of  the  coast  continued  frur  under  the 
sea,  and  that,  consequently,  the  bottom  of  the  sea«  aa  well  aa 
the  ahore,  had  aunk.  Even  the  quay  itaalf  had  aunk  about 
fourteen  Inchea.  H  the  shore  sank  seaward  it  ia  natural  to 
infer  that  the  coaat  had  alao  sloped  inland.  This  inference  waa 
eatabUahed  by  facts.  In  the  interior  of  the  ialaad,  Sicily,  it 
was  found  that  several  new  ravines  had  been  formed  by  the 
fissures  of  the  esrth<|uske.  The  fresh  faces  of  the  rocka  on 
each  side  of  these  ravmes  proved  that  there  had  been  consider- 
able shiftings  of  the  strata  that  were  continuous  before  thry 
were  fissured.  Some  of  them  had  risen,  and  others  had  aunk, 
six  or  ten  feet  above  or  below  each  other  respectively. 

This  eleration  and  subsidence,  or  the  shifting  of  strata,  ia 
well  explained  by  a  disturbance  of  regular  masonry  in  the 
walls  of  the  Hound  Tower  at  Txuka  Nova,  in  Calabria,  In 
many  atrcets  of  the  town,  some  houses  had  been  raiaed  above 
their  usual  level,  and  others  had  sunk  down  in  the  ground. 
Adjoining  the  town  was  a  massive  circular  tower  of  solid 
masonry.  One  part  of  thia  tower  remained  nndestroyed  by 
the  earthquake,  but  it  was  divided  by  a  vertical  rent.  One 
side  of  it  was  raised  much  above  the  other,  and  the  icundatloa 
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oftlie>pniMdporUonwubKivi|Iit  np  tofiew.  It  ii  lemBTlc*  [  by  Sir.  Cuming,  the  celebrated  wnchologut,  who  wm  M  Tri- 
able, th'^t  liong  Uia  whole  line  or  thin,  the  dirided  walls  were  |MnI>o  at  the  time ;  but  it  hw  betn  TBiified  by  the  Germui 
fiiDnd  to  adhera  u  firmly  to  each  other,  and  to  lit  u  cloiely  I  tnreUen,  Dr.  Meyen  M.  Fieyer,  and  by  our  own  Dtiwin. 


In  laia  a 


__    if    they    had  been 

ihut    conatmcted    and  ''(■  ''• 

cemented  from  the  mty 

first.      The  only  ligna 

of   their    haling    bern 

dkided  were,  that  the 

top  of  one    pan    waa 

much  higher  than  the 

other,  and  the  conraaa 

of  the  ilone  on  each  aide 

of  the  rent  did  not  cor- 

reapond.    This  ia  ispre- 

aented  in  &g.  27. 

In  NnrCb  Ameriea, 
Just  aboTe  the  fall*  of 
the  Columbia  KiTeri 
there  ii  a  district  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  one 
■niie  in  breadth,  where 
■remarhabte  •Qbeldenee 
took  plate  towards  the 
cloie  of  the  laat  een. 
lurr.  In  1807t  Ameri- 
can traTcUers  found 
here  a  fbreat  ot  pines 

standing    ewct,     nndet  Tl.itV<Jtin  aeRo«n.l  -Dyrr  of  Ttrra  Norn  in  Calairia,  ocnaloatJ 

water,  m  the  bodj-  of  [^  the  EerlJiqvait'f  1793. 

the  n»er,  *ome  twenty  i  j     • 

leet  deep.  Another  traTilkr,  in  lS3d,  foimd  the  traea  still  [  came  agsin  priclicable.  Tlie  Tort  of  Sindree,  on  the  eaatera 
■tmding  in  their  nstuial  position,  but  the  top>  of  the  trees,  btoncb  of  the  Indus,  wa«  completely  submerged;  and  yet  th» 
between  high  and  low  weter-iaark,  had  dccayeil  away.    The  |  masonry  of  the  houaea  was  not  dtstnibed,  mther  bv  the  lio- 

lence  of  Ine    eaith- 
F)(.  >(.  -  .      .  . 


lia  a  great  i 
aidence  of  land  took 
place  in  Hindoelan,  et 
the  month  of  the  riTcr 
Indua,  where  the  bed  of 
the  rirer  aank  ^hteen 
htt,  and  the  fort  ot 
Sindree  beeme  anb* 
melted.  To  (be  Mnih- 
eist  of  the  eaeten 
branch  of  the  Indos,  ia 
in  island  district  called 
Cutch.  From  the  delta 
of  the  Indus  to  Cutch 
was  an  inlet  of  the  seaa 
about  a  foot  deep  when 
the  tide  wss  out,  and 
never  more  than  aiz  feet 
at  fli^-tide.  After  ea 
earthquake  in  1819,  Ihia 
inlet  waa  deepened  to 
more  than  eighteen  feet 
at  low  water.  In  oob- 
aeqacnce  of  thia  sinking 
of  the  district,  minf 
pans  of  the  inland  naTi- 
gation  that  had  bam 
doaed  tor  centuries  !»• 


through  the  dear 
water,  apreadliig  aa 
they   had   grown  in 


extinct  Tolcauoea ;  lor 
the  ri*er  paasea  amid 
and  through  hills  of 
baiallic  rocks. 

The  most  extensive 
elevation  of  land  by 
■arthquake  i*  that 
which  took  place  on 
the  coast  of  CuiLr, 
Sontli  America,  in 
1B22.  The  ahock  was 
felt  along  the  coaat 
for  3,(N>0  miles.  For 
mote  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  the  whole 
cosat  waa  devated 
three  or  four  feet 
high,  and  an  area  of 
about  100,000  square 
mile^,  nearly  hau  the 
siM  of  all  France, 
was  thua  raised  above 
the  level  of  (he  sea. 
Some  geolugisti  sap- 


Ssti  sap- 
e  whde 


country,  from  Ao 
foot  of  the  Andee  to 
•  great  dial  ance  nnda 
the  aea,  was  thus 
derated ;  for  the 
greateat  rise  waa  at 


the  i 


3    Of   f 


mtho 


el ;  but  a  mile  inland,  il 


Frmni  ilalt  ^  tht  TempU  if  Stmpii  al  PajTuoIi,  Haly. 
1  feet.    Thia  |  of  the  delta  was  ti 


qudte,  or  by  the  tush 
of  the  tea. 

When  this  regtoa 
waa    examined      in 

lese^isar,    it    waa 

found  that,  after  the 
earthquake,  the  aea 
rushed  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Indua, 
and  then,  in  a  fbw 
bonra,  conveiled  a 
tract  of  land,  about 
3,000  aquare  miles  in 
area,  into  an  inland 
tea,  Afier  the  aub- 
aidenoe,  otw  of  the 
(0  wen  of  Fort  Sindree 
oontinBed  to  stand 
above  the  water,  and 
the  inhahitanta  be- 
look  themielvea  in 
boata  U  thia  deration 
for  aafety.  While 
they  were  on  thia 
lover,  thev  could  aee 
at  the  aittance  of 
full  five  miles  to  the 
-north-west  of  them, 
an  elevated  land, 
where,  before  the 
earthquake,  all  had 
been  level  plains, 
lliia  new-raisM  die- 
liict  turned  out  to  be 
more  than  fifty  mllei 
in  length  tfniL  east  to 
wait.  Ita  breadth 
from  north  to  eonlh 
waa  about  sixteen 
miles.  Iia  uniform 
rise  above  the  level 
feet.    Ita  direction  ran  pandld  to  the 


eieTation  has  been  disputed  I^  several  naturalitti,  oapeeiaDy  |  district  that  had  tunk,  (O  that  as  one  region  subnded,  the 
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other  rate.  To  thii  nitad  re|ioii  wai  giTon  the  luu&e  of 
UUah  Bund,  **llie  Mount  of  God."  Through  thiB  UUfth 
Bund  tho  Indui  had  to  force  a  cutting.  The  cutting  rerealed 
4he  fact  that  the  whole  bed  of  the  sou  consisted  of  clay  with 
marine  ahcUst  proTing  that  at  a  prcTious  period  the  region 
had  been  a  bed  of  the  sea. 

The  moat  remarkable  instance  of  the  repeated  processes  of 
elevation  and  subsidence  in  the  same  district,  is  round  in  the 
Bay  of  Bais,  to  the  north  of  Naples.  In  that  bay  is  situated 
the  town  of  Puatuoli,  formerly  called  Puteoli.  It  is  the 
place  where  Paul  landed  after  his  Torage  on  his  Txsit  to  Borne. 
'*  And  alter  one  day  the  south- wind  blew,  and  we  came  the 
next  day  to  Puteoli,  where  we  found  brethren,  and  were  de« 
aired  to  tarrr  with  them  seven  days."  (Acts  xxviii.  13,  14.) 
Were  he  to  land  there  now,  he  would  not  know  the  district ; 
for,  in  the  north  of  the  bay,  an  entire  mountain,  called  H onto 
Novo,  has  been  raised  up,  which  was  not  there  at  the  time  of 
his  visit. 

At  Pussnoli,  close  by  the  sea-shore,  are  the  remains  of  a 
magnificent  building— whether  of  a  bath  or  a  temple  has  not 
been  decided,  but  it  is  known  all  over  the  world  as  the  Temple 
of  Ser^pis.  The  building  was  quadrangular,  70  feet  in  di- 
ameter. The xoof  was  supported  by  40pillars,  24  of  eranite, 
and  22  of  marble,  each  consisting  of'^a  tingle  block.  Of  these 
22  marble  eolumns,  three  remain  standing,  Uie  taUett  of  them 
being  42  feet  high.  The  surface  of  these  coljimns  u  smooth 
and  uninjured  up  to  about  twelve  feet  from  the  pedestal.  Then 
begins  a  series  of  perforations  and  holes  in  the  marble.  These 
holes  and  perforations  continue  upward  in  a  regular  band 
round  the  column  to  the  height  of  nine  feet,  and  men  cease ; 
and  the  surface  eontinnes  smooth  all  the  war  to  the  summit. 
The  upner  edge  of  the  perforated  band  is  now  28  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  tea. 

How  came  these  perlbrations  into  the  columns }  All  the 
holee  are  deep,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  pear, — ^i.  e.,  very  narrow 
at  the  entrance,  but  become  larger  as  it  enters  the  marble.  It 
is  enliently  the  work  of  a  species  of  mussels  called  modioUi 
li/AyAdya-— marine  shell-fish  which  eat  into  stones.  A  large 
number  of  these  holes  contain  to  this  day  the  shells  of  the  fish 
wMoh  perfbrated  them,  though  many  have  been  emptied  by 
trav^ets. 

How  did  the  mussels  come  to  attack  these  eolumns?  and 
*K>w  did  they  eome  to  limit  their  operations  just  to  a  band  nine 
Vet  in  width }  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  (he  temple  to 
whieh  they  belonged,  and  the  ground  on  which  they  are  placed, 
were  submerged  under  the  water  of  the  sea.  When  they  were 
in  this  sunken  state,  the  basement  was  protected  from  the 
boring  mussels  by  masses  of  rubbish,  tufa,  and  lilt  which  the 
tea* water  washed  around  them,  and  the  uppef  part  of  the 
eolumns  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea.  The  perforations  in 
this  column  prove— 1,  that  this  coast  has,  sinee  the  temple 
was  built,  sunk  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea ;  2,  that  the  same 
coast  has  been  again  elevated  |  8,  that  the  motement  down- 
ward and  again  upward  was  more  than  twen^r  ftet ;  and  4, 
that  the  elevktion  and  subsidence  was  so  KraduaJi  ae  to  permit 
these  columns  to  maintain  their  erect  posinon. 

Now,  all  these  changes  of  this  temple  have  transpired  since 
the  time  that  Paul  landed  at  Puteoli.  Amonff  the  ruins,  in- 
scriptions have  been  discovered,  which  record  tnat  certain  em- 
bellishmenu  of  marble  were  confsrred  on  the  buildbg  by 
Septimius  Severus  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  Emperor 
Seeerus  died  ▲.  n.  21 1.  This  proves  that  thii  temple  was  in  iu 
original  position  at  the  commenceqient  of  the  thin)  century  of 
our  era.  In  ▲.  n.  1196,  in  eonse^iience  of  in  eruption  of 
Solfatara,  in  that  aeighbourhoo4»  *  subiicUnoe  of  tne  coui 
took  place,  and  the  temple  sank  5nth  it,  and  the  columns  came 
within  the  reach  of  the  boring  mussels.  They  eontlnued  for 
some  time  to  sink  lower  and  lower,  and  as  they  sank  the  mussels 
carried  on  their  perforations  higher  and  higher.  Thev  must 
have  continued  in  this  submerged  state  till  near  the  mladle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  for  in  1630  it  is  well  known  that  the 
whole  of  that  coast  was  covered  by  the  sea.  In  l(8e  an  earth- 
quake, connected  with  Vesuvius,  agitated  this  district,  threw  up 
in  one  night  on  this  shore  a  mountain  460  feet  high,  raised  the 
coast  en  which  the  temple  is  built  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  and 
formed  a  new  tract  of  coast  six  hundred  feet  in  bread^.  It 
was  then  that  these  columns  were  raised  beyond  the  readh  of 
ike  mnaeels  of  the  sea.    These  columns  have  been  latterly 


much  studied  by  sdentifio  geoligists,  and  it  is,  now  aacerteksed 
that,  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  a  gi-adual  sinking  of  the 
coast  is  again  going  on,  and  that  the  fioor  of  the  temple  beoomei 
frequently  covered  again  by  water  from  the  aea. 
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CONTRACTIONS  IN  DIVISION. 
Tan  operations  in  division,  as  reli  as  tiioM  in  multiplleation,  msj 
often  be  shortsned  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  application  of 
the  preceding  principles. 

Casi  I. — When  iht  <lif>iser  is  m  eompoHte  mumber, 

ExAHPLB  1. — A  man  dtrided  837  crowns  Mually  among  27 
piffsons,  who  belonged  to  3  families,  each  family  containing  9 
persons :  how  many  crowns  did  eceh  person  nodftfl 

^ne^riff. — Since  27  persons  receiv^  837  crowns,  each  one  must 
bave  received  aemany  crowns  as  the  number  of  times  that  27  Is  con- 
fsiaed  in  837.  But  as  27  (the  number  of  pertons),  la  a  compo- 
fdte  number  whose  fretors  are  3  (the  number  of  familicf ),  s-\l  9 
(the  number  of  persons  In  each  familj),  it  is  obrious  we  may  first 
find  how  many  crowns  each  (kmily  received,  and  then  how  msajf 
each  person  reeslved. 

Qpere/fon.  Bsjflanation, 

Divisor  f  8)637  Diridend.  If  3  families  received 

«^     t  9)879  Share  of  each  Ikmily.    ^^  ^^  1  toUy  must 

g,  have    received    as    many 

Am.      31  Share  of  each  person,    crowns  as  8  is  contained 

timea  in  837  }  but  3  is  in 
837,  279  times.  That  is,  each  family  received  !279  crowns.  A|^, 
if  9  persons  (the  number  in  each  frmily)  reeeived  279  orowBib 
1  person  must  have  received  es  many  erowns  ss  9  is  eontainfid 
times  in  279 ;  snd  9  is  in  279,  31  times.  Vwnton  81  crowns  is 
the  share  of  each  person. 

To  divide  by  a  eompoaU$  number.    Rule : 

DMde  the  dividend  by  one  of  tkefactan  of  thedMaor,  tkm 
divide  the  qiiotieiU  thue  obtairted  by  another  faetar:  and  so  em 
tiU  aU  the  faeton  are  employed,  Tke  laet  quotient  will  be  the 
arnwer  required. 

To  find  the  fell  remainder.    Rule  : 

Ifthe  divitar  it  re$olved  into  but  twofaetore,  mti/tm^  tk)  lut 
remainder  by  thefhret  divieor^  and  to  the  product  aaa  the  Jlrtt 
remiMer,  jr  any  ;  the  twn  unit  be  the  eouqtound  remainder. 

When  more  tJian  two  faetore  are  employed,  mtiUiply  each  re^ 
mamder  by  all  theoreeeding  divieort,  and  to  the  sum  of  iheir 
products  add  {^  fret  remainder;  the  eum  will  be  the  ff^  e- 
mainder. 

The  JuU  repalader  may  also  be  found  by  sBulttplving  tfav 
ouotient  by  tiHb  dlrisor,  and  subtractiag  the  prodnel  from  the 
jbvidend. 

This  eontraotfon  is  exactly  the  reperee  of  that  in  multiplication. 
The  quotient  will  evidently  be  the  same,  in  whatever  order  the 
Ikctors  are  uksn. 

Bz  AMPLE  1«->A  man  bought  a  quantity  of  dover  seed  amount^ 
ing  to  507  pinto,  which  he  wished  to  diride  iato  pareds  eontajntng 
64  pints  each ;  how  many  parosls  can  he  make  } 

Since  64=2X8X4,  we  .divide  by  the  factors  rsspeelifdy. 
(fperatiom. 
f    2)507  Diridend. 

^fif^M    i)g*3-l  rem. 

\     4)31—5  rem. 

Qielient       7— 3  rem. 


Krst  remainder  s= 

5X2  = 

snd  3X8X2  s= 

Full  remainder 
Qootisnt.   7  parcels,  and  59  pinto  over, 
pifidiog  507,  the  number  of  pints,  by  2,  gives 


Ipt 

lOpts. 

48pto. 

59  pto. 


253  for  the 
qnbttenl^  Sf  distributes  the  seed  into  253  equal  paroeli«  leaving  1 
pint  OTcr.  Now  the  units  of  this  quotient  sre  evidently  of  a 
difSfreni  vain*  firom  those  of  the  given  diridend ;  for  since  there 
are  W  kafftM  many  parcels  u  at  first, -it  is  plain  that  each  parcel 
must  contain  2  pinto,  or  1  quart ;  that  is,  every  unit  of  the  ^rst 
quotient  contains  two  of  the  unito  of  the  given  diridend ;  conse- 
quently, every  unit  of  it,  as  5,  that  remains  will  contain  tlie  same ; 
Uunrefore  this  remainder  must  be  multiplied  by  2,  in  order  tolind 
the  unito  of  the  given  diridend  which  it  contams.  Dividing  the 
quotient  253  percels,  by  8,  will  distribute  them  into  31  other 
equal  pareelsy  each  of  whidi  wiU  rritotly  contain  8  times  thp 
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5.  DiTide  91080  bj  72. 

6.  Diride  142857  bj  112. 

7.  Divide  123456  by  168. 


^luatitT  of  the  preceding,  tis :  8  times  1  qwl—JS  quarts,  or  1 
peck ;  that  is,  erery  unit  of  the  second  quotient  oontaini  8  of  the 
onits  in  the  ^rst  quotient,  or  8  times  2  of  the  units  In  the  given 
dividend  ;  therefore  what  remains  of  it,  as  3,  most  be  multiplied 
by  8x2r  or  16,  to  find  the  nnits  of  the  pren  ditldend  whidi  it 
contains.  In  like  manner.  It  may  be  shown,  generally,  that  the 
divition  by  taeh  tuccemve  yhcior  reduces  each  qnotient  to  a  daas 
of  units  of  a  higher  value  than  the  preceding ;  that  every  nnlt 
which  remains  of  any  quotient,  is  of  the  same  value  as  that 
quotient,  and  must  therefore  be  multiplied  by  all  the  preceding 
divisors,  in  order  to  find  the  unlti  of  the  given  dividend  which  it 
contains.  Finally,  the  several  remainders  bein^  reduced  to  the 
same  units  as  tliose  of  the  given  dividend  acoprdmg  to  the  rule, 
their  sum  must  evidently  be  the  compound  remainder.* 

EXBftCISBB. 

1.  How  many  aerea  of  land,  at  3f  erowna  an  acre,  can  you  buy 
for  4650  erowna  ? 

2.  Divide  16128  by  24. 
8.  Divide  17220  by  84. 
4.  Divide  25760.by  56. 

Cask  II. — When  tke  dmtor  tfi  1  y/Hh  eiphen  mmnted  to  it. 

It  has  been  abown  that  annexing  a  cipher  to  a  number  increa§e9 
its  value  ten  iimt;  or  muUipliH  it  by  10.  Reversing  this  pro- 
cess^tbat  is,  fsmeaiwy  a  cipher  (rom  the  right  band  of  a  number — 
will  evidently  diminiih  its  value  ten  timet,  or  divide  it  by  10 ;  for, 
4ach  figure  in  the  number  is  thus  restored  to  its  original  place,  and 
consequently  to  its  original  value.  Thus,  annexing  a  cipher  to  15, 
It  becomes  150,  which  is  the  same  as  15  X 10.  On  the  other  hand, 
removing  the  cipher  from  150,  it  becomes  15,  which  is  the  same 
as  150-rlO. 

In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown,  that  removbg  two  ciphers 
Droas  the  riglil  of  •  number,  divides  it  by  100 ;  removing  threes 
divides  it  by  1000 ;  removing  four,  diYides  it  by  10000,  &c. 
Hence, 

To  divide  by  tiie  numbers  10, 100, 1000,  &c.    Rule : 

Out  off  €u  manyfauret  from  the  right  hand  of  the  dividend  ae 
there  are  ciphere  m  the  divitor.  The  remaintnff  fioyLree  of  Uke 
dividend  wiU  he  the  quotient,  and  thoee  eui  off  will  be  tie  re- 
mainder. 

EXSBCISBS. 

1.  In  one  pound  there  are  10  fiorins ;  how  many  pounds  are 
then  in  900  florins?    In  840  florins?    In  560  florins? 

3.  In  one  metre  there  are  100  cenUmetrts ;  how  many  metns 
are  there  in  65000  centimetres  ?  In  765000  oentinietres  ?  In 
4320000  oentimeties  ? 

3.  Divide  26750000  by  100000. 

4.  Divide  144360791  by  1000000. 

5.  Divide  582367180309  by  lOOOOOOOO. 

Cash  III.— fFJksn  tke  dHrieor  kae  cohere  on  tke  riyki  hmd. 

ExAMFLB.— How  meojT  hogsheads  of  molasses,  at  30  crowns 
apiece,  can  you  buy  for  9643  crowns  ? 

The  divisor  30  is  a  composite  number,  the  thetors  of  which  are  8 
and  10.  We  may,  therdbre,  divide  first  by  one  betor  and  tlie 
quotient  thence  arising  by  the  other.  Now  cuttfaig  off  the  right- 
liand  figure  of  the  dividend  divides  it  by  ten,  consequently  dividing 
the  remaining  figures  of  the  dividend  by  3,  the  other  faetor  of  tlie 
divisor,  will  give  the  quotient. 

Qperatiom.  Ssptanation. 

Divisor  3|0)964|3  Dividend       We  first  cut  off  ths  cipher  on  the 
Quotient       32 1  if  right  of  the  divisor,  and  also  cut  off 

the  right-iiand  figure  of  the  dividend; 
then  dividing  964  by  3,  we  have  1  remainder.  Now,  as  the  3  cut 
off  is  pert  of  the  remainder,  we  tiierefore  annex  it  to  the  1.  Ana. 
32Uf  hogshesds. 

When  there  are  ciphers  «n  the  right  hand  of  the  divisor.    Role : 

Cvt  of  the  cohere,  aieo  out  of  ae  meuuf  figwru  from  the  right 
of  the  dividend.  Then  divide  tkeotker  fyurei of  the  dividendhu 
theremaining  ffgwru ofthedMeort  mna  atmew  the  figuree  out  of 
from  tke  divtdmdtothe  remainder^ 

Exxnciaxs. 

1.  How  many  vehicles  at  70  pounds  apiece,  can  you  buy  for 
7350  pounds  ? 

^  How  many  barrels  will  it  take  to  pack  36800  pounds  of  pork, 
aUowiog  200  pounds  to  a  barrel  f 

3.  Divide  3360000  by  17000. 


4.  Divide  123456789  by  890000. 

Operations  in  long  division  may  l>e  sliortened  by  suhinoting  the 
product  of  the  respMtive  figures  in  the  divisor  into  each  quotient 
figure  as  we  proceed  in  the  operation,  setting  down  the  rsmaindm 
onlv.    This  IS  eaUed  the  JteAonJfeMo^f. 
How  many  tfanes  Is  21  contained  in  4998  ? 

OperoHon, 
21)4998(238 

79 

168 


1.  Divide  1188  by  33. 

2.  Divide  3128  by  86. 


4.  Divide  2516  by  37« 
3.  Divide  7125  by  95. 

Cask  lY^-^Wkenike  dieieor  mthenumher  b. 
A  mercliant  laid  out  873  pounds  in  flour,  at  5  pounds  a  barssl ; 
how  many  barrels  did  lie  get  ? 


Operation. 

873 
2 


1|0)174|6 


]74f  Ans. 


Be^kmation* 
We  first  double  the  dividend,  and  then  divide 
the  product  by  10,  which  is  done  by  cutting  off 
the  right-liand  figure.    But  since  we  multiplied 
the  dividend  by  2,  it  is  plain  that  the  6  cut  o^ 
is  2  times  too   large  for  the  remainder}  we 
therefore  divide  it  by  2,  and  we  have  3  for  the 
true  remainder. 
When  the  divisor  is  the  number  5.    Rule : 
Multiply  the  dividend  by  2,  and  divide  the  product  by  10. 
When  the  figure  cut  off  is  a  significant  figure,  it  must  be  div^ed 
by  2  for  the  true  remainder.    Tiiis  contraction  depends  upon  the 
principle  that  any  given  divisor  is  contained  in  any  given  dividend, 
just  as  many  times  as  twice  that  divisor  is  contained  in  ttnee  the( 
dividend,  three  timet  that  divisor  in  three  timet  that  dividend,  9ui, 

1.  Divide  6035  by  5.  3.  Divide  8450  by  5. 

2.  Divide  32561  by  5.  4.  Divide  43270  by  6. 

Casb  y.'-Wheti  the  divisor  terminatet  in  5. 

To  divide  by  15, 35,  45,  55,  &c.    Rule : 

DoubU  tke  dmidend,  and  divide  the  product  by  30,  70,  90,  110^ 
^.,  at  tkeoatemay  be. 

This  method  is  simply  doubling  both  the  divisor  and  dividend. 
We  must  therefore  dime  the  remainder,  if  any,  by  2,  for  the  true 
remainder. 

1.  Divide  1256  by  15.  3.  Divide  2673  by  35. 

2.  Dlflde  8607  by  45.  4.  Divide  7853  by  55. 

OAen  VI.— When  the  divieor  terminatee  im  26  or  75. 

To  divide  by  the  number  25.    Rule : 

Mult^y  the  dividend  by  4,  and  divide  the  produet  by  100. 

TUs  process  is  obvlonsW  the  same  as  multiplying  both  the  divi- 
dend and  divisor  by  4.  Hence,  we  must  divide  the  remafaider,  if 
any  thus  found,  by  4,  for  the  true  remainder. 

1.  Divide  2350  by  25.  3.  Divide  4860  by  96. 

2.  Divide  42340  by  25.  4.  Divide  94880  by  25. 
To  divide  by  the  number  126.    Rule  t 
Multiply  the  dividend  by  8,  and  divide  the  produet  by  1000. 
This  contraction  is  multiplying  botl|,the  dividend  and  divisor  by 

8.    For  the  true  remainder,  therefisre,  we  must  diride  the  re* 
mainder.  if  any,  by  8. 

1.  Diride  8375  1^  125.  2.  Divide  25426  by  125. 

To  divide  by  75,  175,  285,  or  276.    Rule : 

Multiply  the  dividend  by  4,  and  divide  the  produet  by  300,  70(^ 
900,  or  1100,  at  the  eaee  may  be. 

This  contraction  is  multiply  big  both-divisor  and  dividend  by  4. 

F(»-  the  true  remainder,  <Uvlde  the  remainder,  if  any  thus  Iband, 
by  4. 

1.  Divide  1125  by  75.  3.  Divide  2876  by  175. 

2.  Divide  3825  by  225.  4.  Divide  8250  by  275. 
The  preceding  are  among  the  most  frsqnent  and  nsefiil  modes  of 

oontractfaig  operetions  in  division.  Various  othsr  methods  mif  ht 
be  added,  but  they  will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  inventive 
student,  as  opportunities  occur  for  their  application. 

EXBECltXS* 

1.  How  long  would  it  take  a  vessel  sailing  100  miles  per  day  to 
eireumnavigate  the  earth,  whoee  eireussference  is  25000  miles  ? 

2.  The  dutance  of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun  U  95.000.000  of 
milea:  how  long  would  it  takeabaUoon,  gofaiffattberete of  100,009 
miles  a  year  to  reach  the  sun  \ 

3.  Divide  467000000000  by  85000000000. 
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4.  568240 -s- 42. 

5.  7R5372-7-63. 

6.  8967S6-r72. 

7.  67234568-^-5. 

8.  34256726-^15. 

9.  42367581 -r  45. 

10.  16753672-7-35. 

11.  3256385 -;- 55. 

12.  45672400^25. 

13.  6245634 -i- 45. 

14.  8245623-7-125 


15.  462156-^75. 

16.  3562189-f-225. 

17.  685726 -T- 32000. 
Id.  723564 -T- 175. 

19.  892565-7-225. 

20.  456212 -r  275. 

21.  925673-^123. 

22.  763421 -r  175. 

23.  876240-r275. 

24.  7825600-;- 80000. 

25.  92004578-^100000. 


OENBRAL  PRINCIPLES  IN  DIVISION. 

Firom  tliB  nmtare  of  division,  it  is  evident,  that  the  value  of  the 
fUoHent  depends  both  on  the  tUmsor  and  the  dividend. 

I.  If  a  given  divisor  is  contained  in  a  given  dividend  a  certain  num  • 
ber  of  times,  the  same  divisor  will  obviously  be  contained,  in  double 
that  dividend,  twice  as  manj  times ;  in  Mr«e  times  that  dividend,  i 
ire  as  many  times,  &c.    Uence, 

ytke  divieor  remmns  the  eame,  to  muHiplif  the  dividend  by  any 
munker,  ie  m  ^eci  muUiplying  the  quotient  by  thA  number. 

Thus,  6  is  contained  in  12,  2  times ;  in  2  times  12  or  24,  6  is 
flffntawif**  4  times  (i.  e«  tirice  2  times) ;  in  3  times  12  or  36,  6  is 
oont^ned  6  times  (i.  e.  thrice  2  times) ;  &c. 

IL  Again,  if  a  given  divisor  is  contained  in  a  given  dividend  a 
aert^n  number  of  times,  the  same  divisor  is  contained  in  half  that 
dividend,  half%B  many  times ;  in  a  third  of  that  dividend,  a  third 
M  many  times,  &c.     Hence, 

If  the  divisor  remains  the  same,  dividing  t/te  dividend  by  any 
frnmbeTyis  in  effect  dividing  the  quotient  by  that  number, 

Thos,  8  is  contained  in  48, 6  times ;  in  48-7-2  or  24  (half  of  48), 
8  is  contained  3  times  (i.e.  half  of  6  times) ;  in  48-7'3  or  16  (a 
third  of  48),  8  is  contained  2  times  (i.  e.  a  third  of  6  times)  ;  5cc. 

III.  If  a  given  divisor  is  contained  in  a  given  dividend  a  certain 
number  of 'times,  then,  in  the  same  dividend,  twice  that  divisor  is 
•ontained  only  halfws  many  times ;  three  fimetthat  divisor,  a  third 
as  many  times,  &c.     Hcfhce, 

If  tie  dividend  remains  the  same,muUiplying  the  divisor  by  any 
nmnber,  is  in  effect  dividing  the  quotient  h^  that  number. 

Thus,  4  is  contained  in  2^,  6  times ;  2  times  4  or  8  is  contained 
in  24,  3  times  (i.  e.  half  of  6  times) ;  3  times  4  or  12  is  contained 
in  24, 2  times  (i.  e.  a  third  of  6  times) ;  &c. 

IV.  If  a  given  divisor  is  contained  in  a  given  dividend  a  certain 
■umber  of  times,  then,  in  the  same  dividend,  half  that  divisor  is 
contained  twice  as  many  times ;  a  third  of  that  divisor,  three  times 
as  many  times,  &c.    Hence, 

If  the  dividend  remains  the  same,  dividing  tJu  divisor  by  any 
mmmbcr,  is  t»  effect  multiplying  ihe  quotient  ly  that  number. 

Thus,  6  is  conUined  ia  36,  6  times  ;  6-^2  or  3  (half  of  6),  is 
contained  in  36.  12  times  (i.  e.  twice  6  times) ;  6-f-3  or  2  (a 
third  of  6),  is  contained  in  36,  18  times  (i.  e.  thrice  6  times) ;  &c. 

V.  From  tlie  preceding  articles,  it  is  evident  that  any  given 
divisor  is  contained  in  any  given  dividend,  just  as  many  times  as 
itHee  that  divisor  is  contained  in  twiee  that  dividend ;  three  timen 
tlttt  divisor  in  three  times  tliat  dividend,  &c. 

Conversely,  any  given  divisor  is  contained  in  any  given  dividend 
Just  as  many  times,  as  half  that  divisor  is  contained  in  half  that 
dividend ;  a  third  at  that  divisor,  in  a  third  of  that  dividend,  Ac, 
Heace, 

ythe  divisor  and  dividend  are  both  muliiplied,  or  both  divided 
by  the  same  numberf  the  quotient  will  not  be  altered. 

Thus,  6  is  contained  in  12,  2  times ;  2  times  6  is  contained  in  2 
times  12,  2  times;  3  times  6  is  contained  in  3  times  12,  2  times, 
&c. 

Agdn,  12  ii  contained  in  48,  4  times;  12-r-2  is  contained  in  48 
-^>2, 4  times;  12-r3  is  contained  in  48-^3,     times,  &c. 

VI.  If  the  sum  of  two  or  more  numbers  is  divided  by  any  num- 
ber the  fiMfienl  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  qaotienta  which 
will  arise  from  dividing  the  given  numbers  separately. 

Thus,  the  sum  of  12-4-18=30  ;  and  30-^-6=5. 
Now,  12-r6=:2 ;  and  18-Hi=3 ;  but  the  sum  of  2+3=5. 

Again,  the  sum  of  32-|-24-H0=dM ;  and  96-r8=12. 
Now,  82-=-8=4 ;  24-r8=3 ;  and  40-^-8=5 ;  but  4+3-|-5=12. 


CANCELLING  FACTORS. 
DariNmoK. — The  method  qf  comiraeting  arithmetical  opera- 
ihns,  by  r^eeting  equal faetore,  ts  collMf  Cakcbllino  Factors. 
We  have  laen  tliat  division  it  finding  a  quotient,  which,  multi- 


Common  Method, 
Dividend. 
Divisor  34)952(28  Quotient 
68 

272 
272 


plied  mto  the  diviwr,  will  produce  the  dividend.  If,  therefore, 
the  dividend  is  reaolved  into  two  such  factors  that  one  of  them  ia 
the  divisor,  the  other  factor  will,  of  course,  be  tlie  quotient.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  42  is  to  be  divided  by  6.  Now  the  factors  of 
42  are  6  and  7,  the  first  of  which  being  the  divisor,  the  other  must 
be  the  quotient.  Therefore,  eaneelling  a  factor  oj  any  mmier  di- 
vides the  number  by  that  factor. 

Came  1.— When  the  dividend  is  the  product  of  two  Ihctors,  one 
of  which  is  the  same  as  the  divisor.    Rule : 

Cancel  t/te  factor  common  to  the  dividend  and  divisor ;  thi 
oUicr  factor  of  the  dividend  will  be  the  answer. 

Note. — ^The  term  cancel  signifies  to  erase  or  refed. 

Example.— 1.  Divide  952  or  34X28  by  34. 

By  Cam  I, 

34X28     ^^ 

— ^^— =28  Quotienf 

Csncdiing  the  factor  34,  which 
oomaon  both  to  Hie  drriaor  and 
dividend,  we  hmte  28  for  the  qpr 
tieot,  as  by  the  common  method. 

This  process  may  be  applied  with  great  advantage  to  that  claM 
of  examples  and  problems,  whieh  involve  both  multlplicatkm  and 
division, — that  is,  which  require  the  product  of  two  or  mors  num* 
bcTs  to  be  divided  by  another  nun%er,  or  by  the  produet  of  two  or 
more  nuftabers. 

1.  Divide  3420  or  76X45  by  76.    8.  Divide 5103 or 63X81  by  81. 

2.  Divide  5330  or  65X82  by  &2.  4.  Divide6395or95x73by  95. 
Example  2. — Divide  the  product  of  3780  or  45  times  84  by  9. 
Analysis.— The  factor  45=5X9;  benoe  the  dividend  5780  ia 

composed  of  the  factors  84X5X9.  We  may  therefore  cancel  9, 
which  is  common  both  to  the  divisor  and  dividend,  and  84  X  5,  the 
other  factors  of  the  dividend,  will  be  the  answer  required. 

Operation,  Proof, 

7.  Divide  810  or  the  product  of  45X 16  by  90  or  18x5. 

Operation.  Proqf, 

45X18      45  810 

18x5'^'5— ^'  90""^- 

We  cancel  the  factors  18  in  the  dividend  and  18  in  the  di^ior 

for  cancelling  the  same  or  equal  factors  in  the  divisor  and  dividend, 

is  dividing  them  both  by  the  same  number,  and  therefore  does  not 

affect  the  quotient. 
Ca«e  II. — When  the  divisor  and  dividend  have  common  faetart. 

Rule  : 
Cancel  the  factors  common  to  both;  iJien  divide  theprodmel  of 

those  remaining  in  the  dividend  by  theproduet  of  thoH  rmnaming 

in  the  divisor, 

8.  Divide  15X7X12  by  5x3x7x2. 

9.  Divide  27X3X4X7  by  9x12x6. 

10.  Divide  75x15x24  by  25x3x6x4x5- 

The  four  preceding  rules, — viz..  Addition^  Smbtraetiont  MtdHpti- 
cation,  and  Division  are  usually  called  the  Four  FuKOAMBirrAL 
Rules  of  Arithmetic,  because  they  are  the  foundation  or  basis  of 
all  arithmetical  calculations. 


LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY.— No.  IX. 

THE  BEAR. 
[Order  CAHKivonA,  genus  UKsus.] 
Thk  bear  belongs  to  a  section  of  the  animal  iungdom  to  which  has 


been  given  the  name  of  Plantigrades,  from  their  applying  the  en* 
tire  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  ground,  ao  as  to  have  the  free  power  of 
raising  themselves  on  their  liinder  limbs,  and  maintaining  with  eass 
an  upright  position;  their  motions  are  alow  and  heavy;  their 
habits  are  generally  nocturnal ;  and  in  the  northern  regvNiBy  they 
usually  pass  the  winter  in  a  lethargic  ttate,  concealed  in  holea  in 
the  ground.  Some  of  the  species  are  able  to  uae  tbor  fbre-lbet  in 
conveying  food  to  their  mouths,  or  in  seising  hold  of  objeeti.  Thrir 
claws  are  strong,  blunt,  and  well  adapted  to  digging  and  eUmblng. 
In  consequence  of  their  adaptation  to  the  latter  purpose*  bean  are 
able  to  ascend  trees  in  search  of  prey,  and  abo  to  escape  tlia  pur« 
suit  of  their  enemies. 
Dancing  bean  used  to  be  a  common  light  In  the  stmts  of  Loii- 
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Ihey  ihtred  the  popaluitT  of  Punch  with  pping  [  feiiule  bringi  forth  her  Toanf ,  and  mn  Ibcm  dnrior  tbU  tMriad 
>•  itill  remeaibered  bj  ths  ddcn  of  the  preient  It  ia  uid  thit  there  ii  nothing  found  in  thn  ttonuch  or  bowdiaf 
I  ligoM  of  the  "  BUck  Bear,"  in  Piccadilly,  ■'  Tay-    the  bear  wtien  be  ii  tncked  to  hli  whiter  lair  ud  killul  -  th.r  k. 


dMI  andthm  tWi>i 

aruwda,  aawUl  baetiU  .  . 

imantioii.    The  ligiu  of  the  "  BUclc  Bear,    m  Piccadilly,  "  Tay. 

lor'i  B«a»,"  in  Whllechapel,  the '■White  Bear,"  and  the  "  Bear  eiti  nothiog  for  lame  daji  before  reliring,  and  that  then  ball 
and  Banad  Slaff,"  ate  relici  of  that  time.  Storiea,  alio,  were  quite  fat !  but  when  he  reappeare  in  ipring,  he  ia  ybtt  amara  — ' 
aftoat  of  bean  bcinf  made  to  Itand  npon  hot  iron,  and  to  undergo  I  eibausted.  ^^ 


tracked  to  hli  whiter  lair  and  killed  ;  that  be 


other  hind*  of  leTerc  di^ciplise,  in  order  that  t)icy  might  be  taught  I  Bears  EOmetimei  rciide  br  yean  in  the  neighboariiood  of  otttU 
"todanee."  The  pablie  h«a  at  tait  diicoTered  that  the  proper  place  withoot  doing  them  any  inj  ary  ;  bat,  at  other  times,  th^  will  *illt 
for  thne  *■■*'"''  ii  oar  Zootogical  Gardens,  nbere  tliey  not  only  herds  lolely  from  the  deair:  of  prey.  They  haTi  been  ksovB  t» 
^jicitc  but  fnUry  *n  intelligent  cnriouty.  climb  the  rooft  of  kanaei,  tnd  tear  them  off  in  order  to  meh  the 

The  bMwm  bMr,  well  known  orer  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  J  animala  within  ;  and  after  killing  them,  to  carry  them  off  throngh 


fcrmcrly  the  ipaeiee  to  wUcL  onr  itrect  riiitora  belonged,  la  now 
eoDfioed  to  hi*  accnitomed  regloni,  where  he  flnda  a  dwelling 
■miilst  rodu,  tlmi,  and  foreati.  in  Sweden,  Roaiia,  Poland,  and 
Norway.  In  N  trway  the  bear  relirti  to  fail  dan,  which  li  gmarally 
HQie  (baltaren  hole  in  the  rocke  of  the  Ejelde,  in  NoTMnber,  and 
remaittt  in  a  dormant  itate  abnoM  wltfaoiit  food  tUBl  AjwiL     Tbe 


the  apettnre.  nieir  tttength  ia  remarkably  great ;  Im  a  hear  bu 
been  eeen  walking  on  bia  binder  (eet  npon  a  tree  alntdtad  acrow 
a  lifer,  bearing  a  dead  borae  in  bii  Mre-pawf.  The  ability  of  the 
bear  to  climb  b  well  kninn  lo  tbe  Tiijlon  of  the  gatdeae  of  tbc 
Zoologieal  Society  i  it  btby  an  aBioarniant  there  to  m«  Un  mount- 
'be  •  peU  to  iCKh  waw  {raflrred  ditntr<    In  deeitadint  a  tree  or 
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•  predj>ice,  the  bear  alwayf  moTee  backward! ;  that  rcsembluig  a 
human  being  in  hit  cautiout  detoent.  He  it  a  good  and  rapid 
awtmmer,  and  it  fon^  of  bathing  doriiv  the  heat  of  inmmer. 

A  SaFOjard,  who  obtained  hit  linng  by  exhibiting  a  monkey 
and  a  bau','  gained  to  mnch  applante  from  hit  trickt  with  tM 
vonkar,  that  Yte  wat  encouraged  to  practiae  tome  on  the  bear ;  but 
lieing  dnadfnliy  lacerated  in  the  attempt,  and  retcned  with  great 
difficiiltj  from  tlie  gratp  of  Brain,  he  ezdaimed,  '  *  What  a  fool  waa 
I,  not  to  dittingoitb  between  a  monkey  and  a  bear  !  A  bear,  my 
friendt,  it  a  Tery  grave  kind  of  pertonage,  and,  at  yoa  plainly  8ea» 
doet  not  osiderttand  a  joka  1" 

The  white  or  Polar  bear  it  a  mnch  larger  animal  than  any  «f  the 
tpeeiet  found  on  land.  One  meaaorea  by  Captain  lyon,  in  hit 
oorthem  expedition,  wat  found  to  be  eight  feat  leven  incliet  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  it  weighed,  no  lett  than  tiztnen  hondrcd  ponadt. 

Drscribiog  thit  animal  in  the  froaea  regiont  of  the  North, 
Thornton  tayt, — 

*  There  throogh  the  piny  forest  lialf-abtorpt* 
Soagh  tenant  of  tlieM  ihidet,  the  sbapeLen  bear, 
With  dangling  toe  aU  horHd.  9talkt  forlorni 
Slow-paced,  tad  worer  at  the  etormt  increase. 
He  makes  his  bed  beneath  th'  inclement  drift. 
And,  with  litem  patience,  tooruing  weak  eomplaint. 
Hardens  his  heart  against  atsaiUng  want" 

Thia  creature  teemt  etpeoially  fitted  to  tpend  itt  exittenoe  in  a 
liquid  element.  It  it  much  larger  in  the  body  than  other  beara, 
and  itt  legt  are  thorter  and  thicker.  It  alto  differt  modi  in  the 
thape  of  the  head ;  when  viewed  in  profile,  the  line  it  neatly 
^^raight,  and  the  npper  part  of  the  craniam  it  rather  depressed. 
The  muule  it  broader  and  thicker  than  in  other  tpeeiet.  The  neck 
it  nearly  equal  in  thickneat  to  the  head.  The  fur  it  very  long  and 
tiiick,  of  a  bright  white  bcneaUi,  and  of  a  yellowith  tinge  on  itt 
npper  tnrfaee.  The  lidet  of  the  feet  are  thickly  covered  with  hair, 
which  givet  the  animal  a  firm  footing  on  the  ice ;  and  the  dawt  are 
abort,  black,  and  nearly  ttraight. 

On  Berand  laland,  titnated  between  Spitabergen  and  the  North 
Cape,  white  bean  are  numeroit.  Vettelt  go  from  Norway  to  thit 
ialand  almoat  every  year,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  killing  thete  animalt 
Auing  tha  vi||)tr.  "Two  men*  with  lancet,*'  tayt  Mr.  Laing, 
*'  ca»  alwifa  datpateh  the  aniaaal  withont  difficulty,  one  taking  him 
in  firont,  and  the  other  on  the  aide.  They  tometimet  ute  tmall 
doga,  aa  in  attacking  the  common  bear  in  Norway.  Among  the 
whole  of  the  unine  tribe  the  mott  tender  parte  are  thoae  behind, 
espoaed  when  they  walk,  and  vulnerable  even  by  the  amaliei  ani- 
malt. Whan  tiie  dogi  bark  and  attack  the  bear  behind,  he  titt 
down  inttinctively  to  cover  hit  hinder  parti,  and  to  defitiid  himtelf 
with  hit  fore*pawt." 

That  the  maternal  fioeling  of  the  bear  it  strong  it  evident  from 
the  following  inttance.  When  the  Carcate  frigate  wu  locked  tome 
jiKn  ago  in  the  northern  ioe,  a  the-bear  and  her  two  cube,  nearly 
aa  large  at  hertelf,  came  towiirdt  the  vetael.  The  crew  threw  to 
them  great  lumpt  of  taa*horte  blubber.  The  old  bear  fetched  thete 
away  aingly,  and  divided  them  betwaon  her  young  onea»  reterving 
only  atmall  piece  for  henelf.  The  tailor!  ihot  the  cube  aa  abe wat 
ravrying  the  latt  nortkm,  and  voundad  henelf.  6be  could  jutt 
crawl  with  it  to  ttien»  tear  it  in  piacet,  and  lay  it  before  them. 
When  the  taw  they  did  not  eat,  the  kid  her  pawa  firtt  on  one,  and 
then  on  the  other,  and  tried  to  raiaa  them  up,  loaning  piteouily 
all  the  while.  She  then  moved  from  them,  looked  back,  and 
moaned,  at  if  for  tham  to  fSoUow  her.  Knding  they  did  not,  ihe 
returned,  tmelt  them,  and  licked  their  woundt  I  agaktbaleft  tfa«», 
and  again  retnmed,  and  then  went  round  them  pawing  and  moan* 
ing,  with  tignt  of  inasprettibla  ibndnett.  At  latt,  tba  niiad  her 
head  towardt  the.ihtp,  and  uttertda  growl  of  da^air,  when  a 
volley  of  mntket-balla  terminated  her  life. 

The  heart  of  Kamttehatka  live  chiefly  on  fith,  whidi  they  procwt 
for  tbemtelvet  from  the  riven.  A  few  yean  ago,  the  fiah  became 
verytcaroe.  Emboldened  by  fkmhie  and  hunger,  the  bean,  m- 
atead  of  retiring  to  their  dent,  wandered  about,  and  tometiniea 
tntared  the  villaget.  On  a  oertain  oecation  one  of  them  found  the 
duter  door  of  a  houte  open,  and  entered  it,  the  gate  accidentally 
dodng  alter  bin.  The  woman  of  the  houte  had  juat  plaoed  a 
katde  of  boiling  water  in  the  eourt.  Bruin  imelt  it,  but  burnt  hia 
note.  Provoked  at  t^e  pain,  he  vented  all  hia  Aury  on  the  lea^kottla. 
He  folded  hit  armt  round  it,  pretaed  It  with  hia  whole  ttreagth 
igaintt  fait  breatt  hi  ordor  to  eruah  It,  but  thia,  of  oouna,  only 
1»umt  him  the  BMra.    The  boRfbtofmriiugwfakli  tha  r^t  jad 


pain  forced  on  the  poor  animal  now  brought  tho  arighhounft* 
the  qxtt,  and  Bruin,  by  a  few  ihoti,  waa  put  out  of  hia  laiaery.  To 
thit  day,  however,  when  anyone  injnreo  lumaelf  by  hia  ownvinJiwne, 
the  people  of  the  village  cab  him  "  f  Aa  b^t  mid  ikt  Ua-UUhr 

In  addition  to  the  tpeeiet  we  have  detcribad  there  are  othan  in 
difeentoonntrlBa.  ionerica  baa  three  apeeita  of  bear  i  tiia  black, 
the  cinnamon,  and  the  grixzly.  The  black  bear  ia  amaller  than  the 
Bwopean  apeeiea,  and  hia  glotay  fur  it  much  prised  aa  aa  article  of 
oomaterea.  The  griszly  bear  it  the  moat  formidable  and  feroobua 
of  the  bribe ;  he  ia  a  native  of  the  ttete  of  Mittouri  and  the  Rocky 
If  ountaina.  The  dnnamon  ia  oontidered  by  e^me  naturalitti  a 
vaiit^  of  the  black  bear. 

India  haa  eeveral  tpedet  of  bear,  at  the  Malay,  Tibet,  &c.  They 
agree  with  the  reat  of  the  tribe  in  their  general  habttt,  but  are  of 
latt  tiae,  and  have  abort  dote  fur.  Their  clawt  are  remarkably 
long  and  curved,  and  aa  the  form  of  the  body  is  light,  they  are  able 
to  climb  with  great  facility.  In  the  mountaint  of  that  country 
there  it  alao  the  sloth  bear.  Thit  creature  haa  the  lingular  power 
of  nrotmding  or  contracting  the  lipa,  which  have  great  mobility, 
and  are  employed  to  reach  or  collect  itt  food,  oontitting,  it  it  taid, 
of  white  antt,  honey,  and  vegeteblet.  Havfaig  dawt  wludi  -are 
long  and  pownrful,  it  ean  not  only  readily  dig  up  tome  of  ita  meana 
of  tubaittenoe,  but  it  can  alto  eioavate  holat  and  dena  as  plaoea  of 
itt  retirement. 


LESBONS    IN  GERMAN.--NO.  Xm. 

SacTioN  XXV. 

S>  fl  r  f  c  a  wjppr§t$e§  a  pambUU^  dtpmdemi  njMn  the  will  qf  another, 
or  up€n  a  lev.  Ex. :  3<^  ^  Mrfc  IBhtmnt  nt<^t  p^^tn ;  I  cannot 
(I  am  not  allowed,  permitted  to)  pluck  theae  flowen.  S>tt  ®aarc 
barf  nkOft  fifi^n  ;  the  pcaaant  it  not  allowed  (by  law)  to  fish.  3<^ 
fcarf  bicfc  SrfU^tc  rffcn,  abcr  xtfy  fann  fU  nii^t  crmc^n ;  I  can  (have  the 
right  to)  eat  thete  fruite,  but  I  cannot  obtain  (get  at)  them. 
(S  83. 1.  S.) 

CONJUGATIOK  OV  TBS  PmBtBMT  AND   IMraEVBOT  Of  ^AtfcV. 

Freteni. 
Sii^uhr.  PImna. 

3i^  barf,  I  am  permitted ;  i»ic  ttefmr  we  are  pefialtted ; 

S)tt  korfil.  thou  art  permitted ;       i^i  bfitfct,  you  are  permitted ; 
dt  Mit  he  ia  permitted ;  fU  liocftn,  they  are  permitted. 

Iw^erfaet. 

Bii^uhr,  Pkml. 

3<^  iuxht,  I  wat  ptrmitied ;  toir  twrfrcn,  we  were  permitted ; 

^u  karfltfl,  thou  waat  permitted ;    if i  laifid,  you  were  permitted ; 

di  lurftcr  he  waa  permitted  *,         fU  hwcfUn,  they  were  permitted 

/.  Jt  (  B  a  c  a  eerrM(pend!i  m  f  At  mrtuiU  tmd  ia^ter/eet  to  ihe 
Engliah  "Mn."  Bx.:  S>ct  ttft^  faaa  fi^mmmca;  the  fith  can 
twim.    CN  foaatc  nit^  Ufra ;  he  could  not  read. 

Aonaca  alio  soaiefiHiat  muwfn  to**tmai^.'*  Sx,:  S)al  f oan 
fcin;  that  may  be.  9x  laaa  fi^  ba  fsia;  he  may  be  already 
there.    9i  tons  ttgaes;  it  may  rain,  (f  M.  1.  8.) 

COlf^UaATION  OV  TUB  FBBaBMT  AMD  IMPBBrBCT  OF  f  tttnca. 

XnTetM*. 

Simffular,  PbumL 

34  lean,  I  oui  i  toir  f  6aini,  we  can ; 

S>tt  faaajjK,  thou  eaiktt  1  i|r  feaaC  yau  can ; 

•t  faaa,  he  can ;  |U  ftaaoi,  th^  can. 

d<^ttBatc,  t«Mild|  wir  fonatoi,  wa  could ; 

$8  liNiBt«fl;  thoa  eouldtt  (       H^  f oaatrt,  you  could ; 
9x  baatc,  he  could ;  fie  fonatcn,  they  could. 

//.  8R  5  g  f  a  €Jipret9e§  a  pouikHiiy  dependmt  on  ihe  lettt  qf  Ike 
tud^i  or  ihe  epeeker.  Bx.  .*  9t  mag  9t^  \  he  can  (may,  ia  at 
liberty  to)  go  Cic  mdgcn  gc^n ;  you  may  (have  perminion  to) 
go.  3(^  mag  if n  ni(^t  fcfcn ;  I  do  not  wiah  to  tee  him.  IDoi  mag 
4  wO^  fllaaScn ;  I  do  not  like  to  believe  that.  (S  8S.  4.) 

IIL  9t^g  t  n,  like  **  mag^"  denotet  a  coneteriom  on  ihe  peri  ^ 
ike  apeeker,    Ea.s  <fr  mag  cia  ttturc  ^rrunt  fein;  he  may  be  a  true 
^ianil     Cb  mtgca  tf  grtftn  baka>   they  but  have  done  It 
1 68.  4.) 
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COWJUOATION  or  TRH  PRB8l?fT   AND   IMrBBVBCT  09  mb%tn. 

Prtient, 

Singular,  PluraL 

^  moo,  1  mAy  or  am  allowed  (     toil  no^im,  we  may  or  are  al- 

.   lowed ; 
f)u  m«g|^  Aou   mayit  or  art    t^  mogic,  you  may  or  are  al- 

aUowed ;  lowed  t 

•r  ma^  he  may  or  is  allowed;      fit  m^en,  they  may  or  are  al- 
lowed. 

f^  mo^tr,  I  was  allowed ;  t»ur  iiiM^cn,  we  were  allowed  i 

Dii  tm^trfl;  thou  vnit  allowed  i     i^r  mcdfttk,  you  were  allowed ; 
it  mo^t,  he  waa  allowed  $  fit  moH^Un,  they  were  allowed. 

JV»  SiAffra  m  ^Ao«t  itmet  in  tekicH  ita  BnglUh  equivalent 
•'mtui  "  it  drfecHvy  it  to  be  rendered  h^  **  to  he  odligedt  forced, 
eompeiled,"  d^e.  Mat.  i  %t  mafic  rl  tfutt;  he  woa  obliged  to  do  iL 
See  complete  conjugation,  f  88.  5. 

OONJUOATIOir    OF   THS  PESaiMT  AND   IMPB&FBCT   OF   tltilffCR. 


Sin^nUar.  Plural. 

d<t  ntu|,  I  must ;  t»it  mikffeti,  we  mutt ; 

!Du  nnif t  thou  mutt ;  i^t  mift,  you  must  \ 

^x  mup,  he  must ;  fiir  mfiffcn,  they  must. 

Imf%rfeti. 
3^  mafle,  t  waa  obliged  \  lait  muf ten,  we  were  obliged ; 

S)u  mitf tefl  thou  wast  obUged ;      i^t  muf  trt,  you  were  obliged ; 
(h  muf te,  he  was  obliged  {  fU  imiften,  they  were  obliged. 

V%  €  p  f  ( c  n  indieaiee  neeeeeiiy,  dependent  v^roti  the  will  ^ 
another  perton  f  tkue  eorreapandin§  in  eignifieation  with  the  ee^ 
eond  end  third pereone  ^  our  word  *'  ehall***  JZr.  /  S>u  fott(l  fkr» 
bcR;  thou  ehalt  die.  dxfeUa  t^na;  he  shall  do  it  eU  fsOtm 
^ct  Hci^n ;  you  should  (ought  to)  remaia  here.  XBcna  a  tonmica 
fcRte;  if  he  should  come.  (S  88.  6.) 

CONJOOATION  OF  TBB   PBBBBNT  AND   IMPBBFBOT  OF  foUCB. 

Proieni. 
Sinffuhr,  Phral 

3(9  foil  I  shall ;  ant  fotten,  we  shall ; 

IDtt  feUft,  thou  shalt ;  i^t  foOrt,  you  shall ; 

9x  ftfO,  he  shall ;  fU  foaen,  they  shaU. 

Impetfett,^ 
3<f  f«tlte.  I  should ;  loit  fottten,  we  should ; 

£)u  f»(ltc{l,  thou  slu>uldst ;  t^  fotttct,  you  should ; 

ffr  folltc,  he  should ;  fie  foftten,  they  should. 

VT.  (Beiitnenpreteeeadeeiret  HU  not  a  poeitioe  intention^ 
mod  te  rendered  by*'  to  wteh."  Sat.  t  9EBsl  taiH  ct?  What  doea  he 
wish  >    SDaf  nnll  er  t^un  f  What  does  he  wish  to  do  ? 

The  imperfect  qften  amwere  to  our  "waegoinff/*  when  mt- 
preesive  o/jnurpote.  Bat.:  3(^  tooUtc  fageii;  I  was  going  to  say. 
(S  83.  8.) 

OONJUOATIOK    OF    TBB    PBBSBNT    AND   IICPBBFBCT  OF  tPoUCK 

WITH   AN   ACTIVB  TBKB. 

Preeent. 

Singular.  PhticfiL 

3<^  toid  ge^n,  I  wish  to  go ;  )»ir  tooHea  ge^  we  wish  to  go ; 

5^  tsUlfl  8c^  thou  wisheat  to    i^c  tsoKit  ge^a,  you  wish  to  go ; 

9t  totfl  fl<^,  he  wtehea  to  go ;      fit  tsoOca  gcfcn,  they  wish  to  go. 

Imperfect. 

3<^  tooOte  gc^cH,  I  wished  to  gO|  wit  bwHtra  0f^,  wewished  to  go; 

I>u  tsofltclt  ge^eiv  thou  wishedst  i^  tsoatct  gel^n,  you  wished  to 

to  go ;  go ; 

9x  teoHtc  «t^B,  he  wished  to  go ;  fie  tooOtca  gt^cn,  they  wished  to 

FiT.  The  perfect  and  phgfetftct  tensee  (f  theee  verbe,  as,  alto, 
^  Uf  f  e  IV  to  permit,  to  cauee,  ie  fbrmed  by  meane  qf  the  it^ni- 
the,  kutead  qf  the  participle  (f  74.  III.).    JBjt.  .• 
jtft  ^t  Bi^  ^ft^  Uemn.  He  has  not  been  able  to  go. 

SBtc  IfaUn  nie  fi^ca  bAtfiB.    ■        We  have  never  bctfu  aUowed  to 

shoot 
^^  ^Oe  H  nidft  Hwfi  mosia.  I  have  not  wished  to  do  it. 

€K<  (a(rn  f^tntar  Wafca.  They  have  been  obliged  towrite. 


eie  (Attc  U^  foOrn. 

@ic  ^ol^n  nt4^t  orbfttcn  toottcn. 


3(r  faH  if n  nic^t  %t^n  Uffcn. 


She  ought  to  have  read. 

You  have  not  been  willing  to 

work. 
You  have  not  caused  him  to  go 

(have  not  sent  him). 

VIII.  In  the  ftiture,  therefore,  these  verbs  (except  in  the 
tenia  auxiliaries)  are»  in  form,  like  the  perfect,  (^osqpare  the 
following : 

3(9  totttt  rftfit  bflrfett.  I  shall  be  alloared  to  speak> 

3(^  ^aht  rebcn  bOifcB.  I  have  been  allowed  to  speak. 

S)u  U}irfl  if n  fefcn  tOnticn.  You  will  be  able  to  see  him. 

®tt  fafl  i6n  fcfen  fonsca.  Thou  haat  been  aUe  to  see  him* 

fit  toifb  Mtibcn  megcs.  He  will  wish  to  remiin. 

dx  ^at  hltxUn  rndgcn.  He  has  wished  to  remain. 

IX.  The  phrase,  flSie  M  Uf  r  ifl  c<  ?  like  the  corresponding  one 
in  English,  is  abbreviated ;  the  full  form  being  KBie  tni  aiif  fees 
Ufc  i|l  tf?  What  o'clock  (literally,  how  much  ^pon  the  clock) 
Uit? 

When  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  ia 
named,  it  is  designated,  as  In  Engfish,  by  its  distan6e  from  the 
hovx  following.    Ex. : 

Cl  frf  Icn  funf,  acf  t  obrt  jef  n  tmi*    It  lacks    five,    eight,  or  ten 

nitteti  M9  (or  Ait)  jivcTf.  minutes  to  twelve. 

9l  fcf  tt  tin  9)tcTtt(  VA  jtoolf.  It  lacks  a  quarter  to  twelve. 

When  a  half-houris  named,  it  is  not  measured,  as  in  English* 
from  the  preceding  hour,  but  from  the  one  that  follows*  This 
is,  likewise,  commonly  the  case  with  any  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  first  quarter,  although  it  may,  as  in  English,  be  referred  to 
the  hour  preceding.    Ex. ; 

(N  ifl  foIS*  jmoTf.  It  is  \  (towards  12)  past  11. 

tti  ifl  arf  It  SRinutrn  anf  ^tsoTf .  It  is  10  minutes  (towards  10 

past  II. 
9%  tH  cia  iBicctd  oaf  i»p(f.  It  is  |  (towards  12)  past  11. 

tfl  ifl  ifftt  SKnuIca  na(|  cin<.  It  is  ten  minutes  past  one. 

H%  ifl  (in  9i(rtct  ao^  cuil.  It  is  a  quarter  past  one. 

X.  The  prepositions  Sci,  noifi,  xaxi,  «pn,  ju..  &c.  (S  111.)  govern 
no  case  but  the  dative,  while  an,  oaf,  xn,  unter,  ftc.  (S  115.)  govern 
the  dative  only  when  used  with  a  verb  of  reet,  or  of  motion 
wUkbii epecijied Umit;    Ex.: 

9>ff  flRana  ockitet  an  bcm  (am    The  num  is  working  at   the 

S  4.  2.)  2ir<^.  table. 

2D«I  itint  tan^t  tuf  b  c  m  IBrctte.        The  child  is  dancing  on  the 

board. 
^ec  StxiikU  fVielt  in  b  c  m  Oartcn.        The    boy    is   playing  in  the 

gatden. 
^bec  ^ttttb  ifl  untet  b  c  m  flSaamc.        The  dog  is  under  the  tree . 

But  when  motion  towardi  a  gioen  point  ie  eignifled,  the  aceuea* 
live  ia  uaed,    Bx, : 

^cr  fDUim  ge^t  an  b  c  n  ^tfd^.  The  man  is  going  to  the  table. 

IDol  ^inb    fptingt   auf  bae  (auf<  The    child   springs  upon  the 

S  4.  2.)  fBxttt.  boar(W 

S>tx  StmU  txU  in  b  e  n  (Sortcn.  The  boy  hurries  into  the  garden 

f^tt  4uab  l&uft  untct  ben  iBaum.  The  dog  runs  under  the  tree. 

Dative  and  aqcuaaiive. 
S)ct  %xfdt  f^ltolmmt  ia  b  ( m  SQkijftr.    The  fish  swims  in  the  water. 
SXr  €tcia  fdttt  i  a  b  a  «  SBoffer.       The  stone  faUs  into  the  water, 
dc  fMft  an  bf  c  SJffvxt.  He  is  standing  at  the  door. 

Cr  gc^  an  b  i  c  Z^Occ.  He  is  going  to  the  door. 

EXBBCISB  25. 

Slufmrrrftni, attentive;  ^aulfrau,  /.  house-  9l(tbifi^,  envious; 

IDaf,  that ;  wife ;  flicgnni,  to  rain  ; 

IDcutff^,  German ;  itirfc^,/.  cherry ;  ea%trt,  to  say  i 

5DTU(f  ff^ft,  /.  print ;  itonnen,  carv,  to  be  able ;  ^c^mcr,  heavy,  hard, 

ffxnUn,  to  find ;  Jtunfl,/.  art,  skill ;          difficult ; 

Ocbulb',  /.  patience;  Sccata,  to  learn ;  Zf^n,  to  do ; 

dknug',  enough ;  9ffen,  to  read ;  Sfc'fau'fcR/  to  sell 

9ftte,/.  goodness,  aRann^tm,  n.  Mann-  CBartm.  to  wait; 

kindness ;  helm ;  ©«»«,  /.  week ; 

^anbfc^fl,  /.  hand-  SWotacn,  to-morrow ;  SBotlett,  to  will ; 

writing,     menu-  SD^uffen,  must ;  3(it  /  time. 

script;  0^eu^fi,  next ; 

■  ■       ■ ■  ■  — — — '  ■"" 

*  In  case  of  ^a(t,  the  preposition  a  u  f  is  commonly  omitted. 
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eDKt  bee  Ante  cind  Sto'iferl  fttnig'  With  the  (quiet)  calmness  of  a 

«  Un  fjiftigfUn  6<^ct|.  ttoic  he  endured  the  most 

▼xolent  pun. 

J8ri  urn  Octan'fra  an  tie  ^4fyma^  At  the  thought  of  the  disgrace 

frind  Sa'tataitM  foimte  ct  He  of   his    native   oonntrj  he 

Jtiranm  nk^  Itaflct  jurflrf^at*  could  not    Oonger)  repress 

ten.  (the)  hia  tears. 

aOlr  muffcn  aal  U^'htn,  mnn  tote  We  must  exert  onrselTCS,  if  we 

anttvi  gttte  IBfltgcr  fcin  tooOeii,  (otherwise)  wish  to  be  good 

mU  unfctn  IrAftai  aiib  as^  an*  citisens,  with  all  our  strength 

frnn  ^tmo^tn  Urn  ©taotc  pi  and  according  to  our  ability 

nfi^.  to  serre  the  state. 

IDir  biirfeii  Sabtm  mOft  t^uit,  tool  We  must  not  do  to  othera  what 

»ir  t.4t  ttOnfit^n  wn  t^nen  qo  we  do  not  wish  to  have  done 


hj  them. 
He  has  wished  to  write  letters. 
Will  she  be  obliged  to  go  ? 
She  will  not  be  able  to  go. 
We  have  not  wished  to  do  it. 
You  will  be  allowed  to  go. 
I  was  obliged  to  read  the  whole 

evening. 
They  ought  not  to  have  done  it 


Ih  ^t  Srtcfe  ft^ci^n  tawtUn 

Oitt  fU  9c|(ii  mftffcB  ? 

Cic  amb  nic^  flc^  lonacn. 

Sit  ^abtn  t$  nic^t  t^an  mi^rn. 

eic  ivctbin  gc^n  bdrfcn. 

24^  maitc  boi  sanjrn  9l6cnb  Ufrn. 

eic  ^Ancn  t$  ui^t  t^ua  fodm. 

1.  SBoOai  etc  nttt  mhr  no^i  IRann^cim  ge^en  ?  2.  3($  fann  nu^t,  \^ 
IfiU  ffine  3fit.  8.  flBann  fonaeti  «ie  y^en?  4.  3(^  toctte  fcte  nAt^fl* 
IBMte  ge^n,  iseim  ®tc  fo  laagc  »arten  foanca.  6.  SBtft  3^t  Scorer  mit 
3fiBen  auf  bal  9c(b  ckrr  n(4  bet  9taU  gcVn?  6.  Qrr  mil  v\^t  attfl 
Uelb,  nab  lann  «i<^t  na^  In  Ctakt  ge^n.  7-  ©«•  tootfettbiefc  «inb«r? 
8.  (2ie  tsoOen  Se^fel  unb  4ttrf<^  abcr  fie  foaaen  (cine  laufen,  ttnn  fie 
ffoUn  reia  Mb.  9.  Sal  koclba  6ie,  mctn  J&err  ?  mcin  9r Auletn  ?  meine 
ISame?  10.  ffisUcn  etc  bic  0atc  ^Un.  mit  na  0UI  (Sect  62)  SBaffct 
(Sect  26)  su  flcSca?  11.  itdanca  eic  mit  fagen,  toie  9iel  U^t  cf  ijl  ? 
12.  3^  foaa  cf  (Sect.  86.  VI)  3|ncn  nxdft  fagcit,  i<^  ^e  hint  U^r  (ci 
mit.  13.  89al  ttotltc  bet  JToafmann  3(ncn  verfaufen?  14.  3<9  fmtnfc 
nic^tl  ^i  i^m  flnbcn,  tool  i^  faufcn  tooQit.  15.  SBtt  loetben  mnrgrn 
^(ci^tH  ffiettet  ^B.  16.  dt  tann  fcin,  bap  el  no(^  V^tc  rcgnen  tvtrb. 
17.  Jt^naen  eic  bic  beatfi^  <^anbf<^ifl  lefen?  18.  JS'letn,  idf  f^dU  gcnug 
mit  bet  IDtadfi^ft  su  t^na.  19.  3)et  9lcibtf(^  (Sect.  17)  toia  frincn 
9reanb  ni^ft  (obex.  20.  disc  Mc^ttcifl  nic^t  immct  cine  gutc<6audfcau. 
21.  ^ttlb  ifl  cine  fc^ttcte  Jhinfl;  fSflanOft  (%  58.  1)  fonncn  fte  Ic^ccn, 
abet  ni^t  letnca.  22.  din  gutet  Septet  mnf  (9ebna  ^aBrn.  23.  3cbft 
guti  C^filcr  Mitb  aufmctffam  fcin. 

1.  You  can  go  into  the  garden,  but  you  cannot  remain  long 
there.  2.  These  attentive  scholars  were  allowed  to  go  vrith 
their  teacher  to  Mannheim.  3.  We  can  employ^  our  time 
better.  4.  Can  you  speak  German?  5.  We  could  not  learn 
our  lessons  this  week.  C.  You  must  learn  this  week's  lessons- 
attentively.  7.  You  may  go  to-morrow  to  your  parents.  8. 
He  may  be  a  good  man.    9.  The  housewife  must  (is  obliged  to) 

?o  to  market  to-morro^.  10.  Have  you  written  to  your  parents .' 
1.  Yes,  I  was  obliged  to  write.  12.  It  in  two  o'clock.  13.  I 
shall  arrive  at  your  house  at  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock.  14. 
Will  you  come  twenty  minutes  before  eight  o'clock  ?  15.  I  may 
rome  to  your  house  this  evening,  but  do  not  wait  for  me.  16. 
As  long  as'  it  rains,  I  cannot  go  out.  17-  Fish  can  only^  live  in 
water,  and  birds  in  the  air.  18.  You  should  not  have  done 
that,  it  will  not  be  any  recommendation^  to  you.  19. 1  wish  to 
go  to  the  theatre  this  evening.  20.  We  may  not  have  the  op- 
portunity^ another  time. 

'oRMcnbcn.      *btc  Sttf^abcn  bicfcr  SQDotfic.      ^Sc  Uiujc  «If 
•(cine  dm^c^fung.  .  •Mcgen^. 


•nnr. 


«-W.B.U.  (Cashd):  Thanks  ftar  his  oossmankatioa.  In  Geology,  soobm 
comes  Drom  cot,  the  dawn,  and  katma,  rsosnt;  miloeene,  Ikom  mekm, 
■naUer  or  less,  and  the  sasM  wont;  wad pUoeme,t^oin plehn,  mortt  and 
the  same  word.  Ihe  mnantag  is,  that  oertafai  fonnatlOBS  are  eallsd 
rtemt;  and  of  this  reoeatness,  &ere  are  degrees :  flrrt,the  ttaomt  or  aiore 
rteeHt,  eallad  pUoeme;  seeond,  the  lest  reoBNC,ealkd  wfaowe,  and  third, 
the  leoif  reoenC,  or  the  oommeneeBcnt  of  reoentaesib  oalled  the  eooepie. — 
A  WouiJ>-BS-ArraDTiGB,  anst  not  be  afraid  of  any  diflteoUics  that 
may  arise.  If  he  were  boond  to  a  master;  the  law  Woold  protect  Urn 
from  Hl-assge.  A  knowledge  of  Geometry  woold  be  a"  fbither  In  his 
cap,"  in  an  cnglneeting  Bbop!--D.  H«  (tArtrpoaH) :  We  cannot  give  a  re- 
ftrnee  to  tlie  rales  in  Freneh  Gnunmar,  which  will  remove  bis  dlfll- 
cnlties,  beeaiue  we  have  not  eosse  to  these  rales  In  oar  ooorse ;  and  to 
anticipate  them  fbr  eveiy  one,  woold  be  endless. — ^Ah  Bngnnnm  n  tius 
Wjest:  No,  eertainly  not;  he  can  only  lean  l>y  expeiienoe,  or  l^con* 
snltlng  a  diotionaiy.— E.  X.  Colldis  (Bath):  Thanks  Ibr  her  com* 
manlcatioa. — G.  Baown  (Sheflleld) :  We  moan  pp.  «76, 677,  and  684 
of  the  TJiree  OWnea  Catalogae,  wliioh  is,  no  denbt,  in  tlie  hands  of  some 
of  the  Sheffield  mannfaotaiers  wlmee  goods  flgued  In  class  S8,  of  the 
Great  Exhibition.— C.  A.  Holltbov:  Bight— J.  E.  Wood  (Took- 
wortb) :  We  are  preparing  the  book  on  Arithmetie  he  wants.'— X.  Y.  Z. 
(Bayswsier) :  We  most  give  the  first  part  before  the  soooud  part : 
patieaoe,  friend.— B.  H.  V.  (Dokinfidd);  Right— J.  G.  (Hcywood) : 
His  remarks  on.  the  necessity  of  a  Freneh  key,  are  jost ;  we  shatl  tiy  to 
meet  them. 

One  Axxmoob,  kc.  (Kirton>in-I<indsay) :  Go  on,  all  right :  all  your 
questions  have  been  already  answered ;  read  the  notices  to  oorrespond* 
mti  from  the  beginning.— H.  D.  (Slsidbom)  sliall  reoeive  dne  atten- 
tioo.— Q.  K.X. :  Yes.— £.  S.  Famker  (Plaistow):  Goon  asyon  arsdofaig. 
Latin  will  help  the  Freoch  if  yon  have  Usse.— B.  W.  (Whiti^) :  Yes. 
— £.  H. :  The  referenoes  are  to  ftitare  lessons  not  topast.-*W.  Mabco* 
BANK  (Cowling) :  Thanks  ibr  his  oommnnieation ;  his  so^tion  Is  qnit« 
correct ;  bat  arithmctio  is  preferable  to  algebra,  ibr  the  mass,  in  soeh 
qnestloBS.— C.  Thomas  (St.  AnsteU) :  His  sdlntimls  quite  oorreot,  bat 
too  laborioos.— Oboboi  Pxpfbe  (BellStft),  A.  Hall  (Bristol),  re- 
commends Gdeirs  eyslem  of  sliorthand,  as  It  ean  bo  leaned iahalf  the 
time  of  Pitman's  system.-— Jambs  L.  Arobn  (Halton) :  The  boolEi 
seleotBd  for  the  class  are  very  good;  bat  alUr  yon  have  porehased  them 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  to  oritioiseoB  year  choloe.  Yoa  seem 
to  have  enoogh  in  hand  for  the  present.— J.  W.  Y. :  Wc»ds  which  from 
their  natvre  admit  of  no  eomparison  shoold  not  be  treated  like  thoee 
which  do.  It  is  neither  proper  to  say  more  proper,  nor  eorrsot  to  say 
more  oorrBct. — Lilly  (Gloocestershirs)  shoold  request  her  mother  or  lome 
friend  to  listen  to  her  reading  a  colonm  of  Smart's  **  Walker's  Ptanoanebig 
Dictionary*'  every  day,  and  to  ask  her  to  Pfell  the  words  in  It  after  she 
has  read  lt.~WiLLiAM  Smithson  (Newcastle) :  If  a  mntoal  dass  be 
formed  for  the  stndy  of  Eoclid,  a  eertain  portioB  shoold  be  given  ont  to 
be  committed  to  Jtadgmad  and  not  to  monory  only ;  and  one  member 
shoold  be  selected  in  tnm  to  hear  the  rest  A  blackboard  or  slate  will 
be  necessary  to  draw  the  diagrams  npoo,  with  chalk,  eo  that  all  may  see. 
Let  each  then,  in  torn,  with  his  book  shut,  give  the  best  aceocnt  he  can 
of  a  proposition  and  Its  demonstration  to  the  chairman  or  teacher  for 
the  evening ;  the  latter  if  he  be  not  well  acquainted  with  the  propoel- 
tion,  holding  his  own  book  open  by  wsy  of  check  upon  any  great  Inae- 
onracy  of  statement.  (I.  S)  means/rtf  prqpoiAKM,  seoond  boob.  Q.E.F. 
means  quod  end  Jitotendumt  i.e.,  which  was  to  be  done.  The  longitude 
on  msps  is  to  be  counted  from  iiiefint  meridian^  vis.,  that  of  Greenwich ; 
and  it  is  m>  counted  and  marlced  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  square  maps. 
On  round  maps,  like  those  of  tbe  world,  it  Is  msrind  along  the  equator: 
tlio  meridian  passing  through  Greenwich  being  marked  O.— VcaJT.v8: 
We  an  anxious  to  begin  mechanics.  CI^.ID.CC  means  1700,  and  tk« 
French  Testament  of  tliis  date,  published  In  Amsterdam,  is  very  liikely 
to  be  both  correct  and  good.  Our  thanlcs  to  his  French  teacher.  Ilia 
plan  regarding  exercises  is  good,  but  then  ara  great  diffleulties  in  the 
way.  The  statement  about  the  letters  in  the  alphabet  in  the  I.  E.  nuut 
be  misprinted ;  but  write  to  its  editor. 

Obator  (Greenock) :  Thomson's  Algebra  as  a  companion  to  bis 
Euclid,  Is  better  than  Bridge's.  The  French  pronunciation  is  taagbt 
on  the  very  plan  he  \rishes,  in  the  "  French  Lessons  "  published  here, 
and  which  may  be  had  by  post,  for  seven  pennystampa.—J.  S.  (Edgewsri.- 
road)  :  Tlie  shilling  edition  of  Euclid  will  be  sent  through  the  poet,  ujkni 
the  transmisrion  of  18  penny  postsge  stamps  to  our  office. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  MiifBR  may  study  geometry  with  very  little  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
and  relieve  his  mind  with  geology  and  Eoglish.  A  true  geometer  needs 
sesreely  any  Instraments. — ^A  Pupil  (Newport)  :  Study  both,  and  do 
all  tht  Latin  exercises  If  you  wish  to  excel. — D.  Uimtt  (Cardiff; : 
Hints  In  composition  will  be  given.  Dr.  Beard  is  right,  if  we  consider 
that  all  prellzas  wera  once  words. — Jomi  Uollaxd  (NewBasford): 
We  advise  him  to^apply  to  the  Oliiiyittan  of  the  parish  In  which  he  resides. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Cassbll's  Elements  of  AaiTtiMmo,  will  be  issued  early  hi  Ootoiber, 
price  is.  hi  stUf  covers,  or  Is.  «d.  cloth,  uniform  with  Cassell's  Sditioa 
of  Euclid,  edited  by  Professor  Wallace,  A.H.,  of  the  Univcnlty  of 
Glasgow,  Editor  of  Cassell's  **  Euclid,"  the  Pomtlab  Edccatob.  tc 

The  Popclab  Edccatob  Almaxacx,  price  3d.,oontalalng  a  Isige 
amount  of  Educational  Statistics,  compiled  ftom  the  most  autheatio 
sources,  with  brief  notices  of  the  various  arts,  aoieaees,  langaai^^*^* 
will  be  read/ for  delivery  November  let. 

Printed  and  rubUsbed  by  John  Cassbia,  La  Belle  BsUTsge  Tard,Ladfi<^ 

hiU,  London.— September  lit  16M. 


LESSONS      IN      GEOORAPH  Y.  — No.    IX. 
DISC0VERIB8  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURT. 


Sift  Joan  Ross,  vho  sailed  in  (he  Victor;,  in  1S29,  on  an  ex- 
pedidon  to  ths  north,  again  explored  Baffin's  Bay,  Lancutei 
Sonnd,  and  Frinca  Rsgent'l  Inlet,  diseovared  land  wliich  he 
called  Boothia  Felix,  from  the  name  of  his  patron,  and  ex- 
plored the  coasta  of  this  neir  eoontr;,  until  he  was  so  hemmed 
in  bf  the  ice,  that  ha  coold  neither  adrance  nor  retiun.  The 
expeditioa  acoordinglj  remained  in  this  condition  during  the 
■pace  of  fonT7eart,  the  longest  period  on  record,  of  the  deten- 


John  Boss  fUled  in  disooTering  a  free  passage  in 
less  of  America,  by  whicb  he  could  find  his  way  It 
Struts ;  in  fact,  the  peninsula  which  separates  Piioce  Regent's 
Inlet  from  this  northern  sea,  at  the  place  where  the  eipedi- 
tion  made  its  principal  researches,  is  not  only  Tory  nanosr, 
bnt  i*  chiefly  covered  with  lakes  which  reduce  the  isthmtu 
b«twsen  the  two  seas  to  a  breadth  of  three  miles. 
Other  expeditioQi,  no  less  dangerous,  and  equally  difflcolt, 


tkm  of  navigators  in  the  northern  regions.  While  thus  de- 
tained the  members  employed  their  time  in  making  excursions 
which  enlaTged  oar  geographical  and  meteorological  knowledge, 
■nd  added  to  philosophy  the  fine  discorcry  of  the  north  mag- 
netic pole.  Besides  the  isthmus  and  peninsula  of  Boothia 
Pelix,  the  ezpedition  discovered  King  William's  Land,  and 
the  western  sea  called  after  the  »ame  sovereign.  -  As  to  the 
north-west  passsge,  he  fonnd  that  this  did  not  exiet  in  Piince 
Begant's  Inletj  nor  to  the  south  of  latitude  70°  N. ;  but  Sir 
TOI.  1. 


if  not  more  lo,  had  been  undertaken  by  land,  with  a  view  of 
exploring  the  northern  regions  of  America,  and  Uie  ooMta  of 
ihe  Polar  Sea,  in  order  to  aaaist  in  the  disooTery  of  the  paaws* 
so  ardently  sought  for,  during  so  many  ages.  Samnel  Bam, 
employed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  1771,  eommeneed 
his  expedition  at  Prince  of  Wales'  Poit,  and  disoorared  tha 
Coppermine  River,  which  he  traced  to  its  tmbouehuM,  in  tlw 
Polar  Sea.  Franklin,  in  1820-11,  made  an  expedition  by  land 
along  the  same  coast  between  the  Coppennine  BiTer  and  Cap* 
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TliU  adT«iitai«ui  expedition  accoinpliihed  unidit 

■  thooMnd  dwig«n,  unong  which  bunine  wm  not  the  Uut 
Ibimidkble,  wu  highlr  tueft)!  In  a  gMgraptiiuI  tmiiit  of  tIbw. 
Tiro  vmn  kflerwariL*  (be  some  officer  imderlook  another  ex- 
peditloD  to  the  north,  and  explored  the  countijr  between  the 
JCadeniie  lUver  and  Cope  Back  ;  at  the  same  time  Dr. 
BUurdMn,  one  of  the  psrC}',  explnied  that  part  between  the 
MMhmiir  BWa  and  the  Coppermine  River.  The  part  of  the 
WMI  left  meKplored  tMtween  the  limit*  of  Captain  Beeche; 
a»J  CaptAiD  FranUin'i  diicoieriei,  extending  to  ISO  milee. 
WM  nearlY  completed  in  thia  reipect  by  Captain  Back,  and  after 
Jdm  byHMtri.  Deaseand  Bimpeon,  lo  that  the  northern  ehorea 
fHHatOt  AmoiCB  are  no  w  geographioally  knowaalmoat  through- 
(Mtt  Uuii  wlio)*  extent. 

Ont  geognvhioal  knowledge  of  the  deeett  region*  of 
Kertk  Amwica  wai  graatlf  tocreaaed  by  some  othei  im- 
portant espedlUoni.       LewU  and  Clarke  tiavcUecI    to    the 

-'  •*■-  Miiiouri  MnonB  the   Rockv  Mouata' 

Ic  Ocean  b*  dMcendinii  afoni  the  (. 

a  of  the 

,  .^ the  Ked 

B1*«T.    Hajor  Long,  Junei  Peak,  Ue»ra.  Caai  and  Sehool- 

•Wft,  traTclled  over  thii  Tait  r^ion,  ao  lemarkablf  studded 

with  lakes  and  riTen,   and  belonging  partly  to  Britain  and 

Mttly  to  the  United   Btatci.    Maekeniie,  in  1789,  want  from 

Mmitresli  and  traTeUlng  to  the  north-weit,  descended  along 

tha  eouna  of  the  riter  which  beara  hii  name,  and  found  that 

ita  aonxea  irai  in  the  Slare  Lake,  and  lu  termination  in  the 

Atetia  Oecao  t  be  then  crosied  the  ohaln  of  the  Itocky  Houn- 

talna,   and  reiohad  the  Faciflc.    In   Boilth  America,  M,  de 

Hnnboldl  began  hla  asplorationi,  and  accompanied  by  M, 

Aim4  Bonpland,   tha  celebrated  botaniat,  «isited   Colorohia, 

1  of   nature, 

:  the  heighti 

I,  delineating 

xploring  the 

ountry.     On 

curiouB  and 

0,  and  made 

haa  deicribed 

Ijoth  effective 

haTB  greater 


on  the  rirer 
;  of  Hessra. 

nil ;  at  Don 
T-Kina,    and 

.  Sltphensoti, 
f  H.  Behom- 
'ectlonof  Dot 
geoloey.and 
later  Itatcl- 
med  Piehch 
n  months  at 
DO  milea  from 
MandofMia- 
rhick  people 
t43rr,  paasing 
^e.  He  then 
mJeoJoumed 
,  whose  Hcr- 


t  Cape  Horn 
explored  the 
ibtTDts  of  tha 
f  the  Andes, 

,  and  of im- 

Iw  Ta«t  Uble- 
£»,  ISO  ailM 


Kero 


long,  rendered  ao  lamoua  by  the  Temple  of  the  Bun,  bnUt  bf 
the  laeaa,  in  an  island  in  ita  centre.  At  the  village  of  l^ahn. 
anaeu,  bear  the  b«nk«  of  thia  lake,  are  also  to  be  aeen  the 
remains  of  the  stupendaiu  palace  erected  by  the  ancient  Pem- 
viani,  The  inteiioT  couits,  360  feet  square,  are  built  of 
enormout  blocks  of  atone,  tome  of  which  weigh  80  tona.  He 
great  gates  are  each  compolcd  of  one  single  mau  ;  and  there 
are  colossal  images  rudelT  sealptured,  showing  that  at  a  very 
early  period  there  must  have  been  Borne  oommnnieatlaa  be< 

ireon  the  old  world  and  tha  new.  The  traveller,  above 
-jentioned,  then  visited  in  succession  the  citiea  of  Cechabamba 
and  of  Santa  Crui  de  la  Sierra ;  courageously  penetrated  into 
the  province  of  the  Chiquitoi,  Which  he  surveyed  in  every 
dlieelion  to  theiiver  Paraguay  and  the  Braiillancityc^Hatto- 
Otobsoi    noted  the  manners  of  the  Ouarayos,  ■  tribe  atUl 

.lirely  savage )  traveraed  the  province  of  the  Uoi»,  to  tha 
north-east  of  Upper  Peru;  passed  some  time  in  the  foreata 
inhabited  by  the  Vuricarea  Indiana ;  discovered  the  paints  of 
discharge  of  the  Rio-Beni  and  Rio-Mamor^,  trlbutaiie*  to  the 
Amazon  ;  returned  to  Santa  Cms  ;  visited  Potoai.  the  city  of 
inexhaustible  tninei ;  and  finally  lailed  for  France  from  the 
of  Peru.  Thi*  remarkable  expedition  laated  for  the  space 
of  eight  yean ;  and  produced  valuable  result*  for  the  geo- 
grapher, the  natural  tustotian,  and  the  geologiat. 
—  the  eitren:itj  of  South  America,  let  us  p 

regions   which  surround  the  antarctic  pole.      1 

navigator*  of  all  nations,  braving  the  storms  and  the  iceberga 
of  those  seaa  which  are  covered  with  everlasting  misia,  in  order 
to  enrich  geography  with  important  otuervationl  and  diacove- 
rles.  After  the  immortal  name  of  Cook,  come  those  of  William 
Smith  (1818),  of  Lieutenant  Bamsfleld,  of  the  Russian  officen 
Bellingliausen  and  Laaareff(lSig),  of  BotwoU  (1820),  of  Wed- 
dell  and  Palmer  (t8!2),  of  Biscoe  (18S0],  and  of  Balleny 
(1839).  It  is  to  these  navigator*,  some  commissioned  by  the 
government  of  the  nations  to  which  they  belong,  and  dthen 
who  were  simply  whalers  or  seal-catohen,  that  we  owe  the 
successive  dlscovetle*  of  New  Bonth  Shetland,  the  New 
Orkneys,  Palmer  and  Trinity  lands,  the  iilalid*  «  Peter  and 
Alexander,  Bndeiby  land,  Adelaide  laUndf  tMaliafli'l  land, 
and  the  islands  of  Biscoe  and  Ballenf .  Tiaet  tnUM  In  the 
southern  circumpolar  seas,  tho^  ot  l)ultiDni-a'Urville,  of 
Captain  James  Clarke  Ross,  and  of  the  Atterieaft  Lieutenant 
WUkes,  deserve  partlculu  notice,  Tbe  Frendk  expedition 
under  the  oommand  ot  Captain  Dqmont-d'tTttlMjinatB  care- 
ful eiploratlm  of  the  strata  of  Hageliam  proeeeaed  la  1838 
toward*  the  let  r^ona,  and  »aa  stoppttl  by  Ri  Iceberg  In  lati- 
tude M*  B.  The  two  veaaela  «BdeKTotite3  to  orereome  tlie 
obstacle*  wUeh  opposed  llieir  progiCM,  bat  th6r  ir«H  tiloek- 
aded  by  the  Ice  during  fire  anccesdve  dayt,  tnd  Wilj^  leeurcd 
their  safety  hj  a  Budden  change  of  the  wind  to  the  aonth,  and 
the  immedisie  (ffbrts  of  the  crews,  who  cleared  UtClt  way 
through  the  immense  blocks  of  loe  with  whieh  thej  **te  sor- 
rounded.  Ballteg  in  a  diSerent  direction,  they  dUconred 
Louis  rbilippe's  land ;  and  returning  northiTtccd,  Captain 
d'Vrville  visited  aereeably  to  his  instructions  (lie  islands  ot 
Juan  Pemandet,  Hatquetas,  Tahiti,  Ssntoa,  Vbtsoo,  Hapaee, 
and  f  erjee,  &e  then  touched  at  the  island*  of  Sir  J,  Banks, 
Tniikorb,  Bolomoh,  Carolines,  and  others,  and  arrived  at  the 
hospitable  port  of  Ottam.  lie  then  sailed  through  the  greftt 
Aaialle  Archipelago,  and  explored  the  banks  of  Nsw  Guinea, 
Australia,  tbid  the  iaie*  of  Sunda  I  he  ttude  the  tour  of  Borneo 
and  made  a  Short  ttaf  at  Uobari  Town  in  Tasmania.  In 
January,  18(0,  Uw  Teasel*  Of  the  **me  expedition,  L'Aatrolabe 
and  La  Zelee  sailod  again  towarda  the  icy  region*  of  the  south, 
and  swept  over  the  immense  space  &om  120'  to  170°  E.j_which 


to  the  yet  tmdiscovered  antarctie  continent,  they  letnmed  to 
New  Zealand,  and  explored  ita  coast*,  and  thoae  of  the  ialauds 
of  Louisiade,  New  Quinea,  including  the  dangenu*  i«e&  of 
Torres  Straits. 

The  object  oT  the  expedition,  under  Captain  Boss,  was  to. 
Investigato  the  problem  of  the  antarctic  contlnait  ot  whtcli 
d'Urville  was  eonaidered  to  have  aeen  the  shore*.  He  sailed 
for  this  purpose,  with  the  &aba*  and  Terror  tinder  Ua  ecan- 
mand,  and  early  in  1840,  ha  diaoovered  land  in  Istitnde  TM4T 
B.,  and  longitude  171"  6V  K,  ctKMUtJng  of  a  eoBeetifl*  of 
peaked  mooutaina  rarying  faan  9,000  to  12,000  feet  in  liaigtkt 


L^S^OKS  tn  LATiK. 


j»r 


^Qfrered  irith  sn^w,  and  surrounded  with  immense  masses  of 
iee  Which  jutted  into  the  ocean  like  huee  promontories.  Ar 
island  disooTered  in  the  yicinity  of  this  lEmd,  was  called  Yic- 
taria.  In  latitude  76^  8'  S.,  and  longitude  170<'  32'  E.,  they 
disoorered  another  island ;  and  next  day  they  beheld  a  moun- 
tain 12,400  feet  high,  belching  forth,  at  an  immense  elevation, 
flames  and  smoke;  to  this  Tolcano,  they  gare  the  name  of 
Mount  Brebus.  Having  reached  latitude  78^  4'  S.,  the  farthest 
■oath  point  yet  reached  in  the  antarctic  ocean,  the  expedition 
proceeded  on  its  way  in  a  retrograde  direction,  coasting  as  it 
were  the  land  first  discovered,  it  being  impossible  to  get  on 
shore  on  account  of  the  ice  in  which  it  Was  enveloped,  it  was 
thus  ascertained  that  this  land  extended  in  latitude  from  70** 
S.  to  79*^  S. ;  and  it  was  named  Yictoria's  li^nd.  A  second 
voyage  of  Captain  Ross  was  fruitless ;  and  a  third  ended  in  the 
discovery  of  a  small  volcanic  island  in  latitude  64**  12'  S.,  and 
in  longitude  54^  29'  W.  The  expedition  of  Wilkes,  the 
American  navigator  above  mentioned  was  practicallv  useless ; 
as  it  was  proved  that  his  daim  to  the  discovery  of  the  antarc- 
tic continent,  could  not  be  supported  even  by  the€Ntimony  of 
his  own  officers.  Recent  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  land 
around  the  souUi  pole  have  proved  unsuccessful.  . 


LBBJ30NB  IN  LATIN.— Ko.  XXIIIi 
By  JoRir  R.  BisAab,  B.D. 

RBOULAR  YBRBS. 

TrB     ThIAD     CONYUOAtlOK. 
PASSIVX  VOICB. 

BXA1IK&— L^gor  8,  lam  read. 
Chkf  Parts,'   legor,  leetos  mm.  legl. 
CkanKterUtk  letter ^  e  Bh<xeU 


legor 
ItgiHs 

IfeffttHT 

legimar 
legdmiiri 
xcgoniKr 

legem* 
^^  legebdrb  (e)    ItgerMa 
^  i  legeddter         \egtr4iur 


/syteratfoe.      It^fkutive,      Partk^, 
n^gttol-        legi 
Ugere  dr 
l«8«or 

pefdnfMor 
legbikni  or 
\eg*nt9r 


icgonBmcr 
iCgBI^Sflltlf 

legerlNfttr 


wsium  in     icgeiMius 


IcqCbm 
[eno 


lec/on 


{legcMtonM* 
higebtPnbii 
l9gBbd>Uur 

lepir 
\9gMB  (•) 
legdtBT 

pegAMr 

^  icgniMM 
(legenlKr 

trieeta»  rani 
4leeltttes 
Ucohiisst 

'leetf  somas 
leetfestSs 
.tedl  rant 

'leefBicfaai 

leetateras 

.lfl«fM«rat 

'\ecU  eramtifl 

lee<leratifl 

lecCieHjit 

'IcdiiferD 
icetat  eria 
^leduf  erit 

rredf  ettmoi 
S  [l-lleef<cHtiS 

tinTAifcss,— In  this  way  conjugate  In  full,  agor,  agi,  actum 
0Mf  I  Jim  ^hrfchk;  regOr,  t«gl,  rttbtum  esse,  fwiHtuM^  and 
Miliar f  divldi,  divisum  esse,  lam  4mdad, 


Iccfitftim 

lecbMsIs 

iecfMCsit 

iecft  eimns 
lec^ieitia 
lecfi  (tint 

Itdua  essem 
lecfM  esses 
lecfMB  etiet 

lecti  entemtis 
lecff  es&etii 
lecti  esMUt 


VocABULAar. 

Curaemihi  est,  «i» an oy«< (/care  tome,  Qtltakepa»natkai\  detfao. 
detegere,  detexi,  detectum  3;  I  uncover,  detect,  lay  open ;  que,  a^STik 
comes  after  the  word,  as  voluptasque ;  conspicio.  conspicere.  coui 
spexi,con8pectum3,/fte*oW;  educo  3,  lUadouti  quidam.  quaedac 
quoddam,  cert^;  societal,  dtis,  f.  rdatUmship  (E.  R.  eoHAy) ;  vix.' 


MTfptere) ;  quoad,  adv.  «  kmg  as. 

EXBBCXSES.— LATIK-EirOLISff. 

Pater  curaf  ut  ego  strenue  excSlar;  euro  ut  puer  bene  excola* 
tur ;  pater  curabat  ut  puer  bene  excoleretur :  curae  mibi  est  ut  a 
le  dihgar ;  conjuraUo  Catilinas  a  Cicerone  detecta  est ;  iria  bella 
atrocissjma  gesto  sunt  inter  Romanos  et  Cartbaginienses ;  labor 
voluptasque  naturali  quadam  societate  inter  le  juncta  sunt: 
multae  urbes  ab  hoatibua  combustae*  suntj  vix  hostes  conspecti 
erani  quum  milites  a  duce  e  castria  in  aciem  educti  sunt;  metue- 
jjamua  ne  urbs  ab  hostibus  obsidione  oincta  esset;  Beuspie  colitori 
leges  divinae  ne  contemnuntor ;  sapieotes  semper  rations  regi 
student;  pueri  probe  excolendi  sunt;  ne  vincitor  enprditatibus | 
non  ens  diYcs  nisi  divitiae  a  te  contemptae  eront!  eontemneos 
voluputes,  dilig«rt8 :  quoad  Uteris  honos  erit,  Graeci  et  Utini 
Scnptores  in  schoiis  legentur. 


vate 


Enolish-Latin. 

My  mind  will  be  cultivated ;  my  brother's  mind  has  been  cultl- 
ted ;  if  thj  mind  is  well  cultivated,  thou  wilt  be  loved  ;  riches  are 


despised  by  the  wise;  riches  will  be  despised  by  roe;  riches  will 
have  been  despised  by  my  father  ;  let  riches  be  despised  by  thee, 
my  son ;  he  strives  (dudet)  to  be  governed  by  reason  ;  the  boy  must 
be  well  cultivated ;  let  the  boy  be  well  cultivated ;  I  have  taken 
care  that  pleasures  should  be  despised  by  my  children ;  the  Latin 
writers  are  read  in  my  school ;  if  thou  livest  well,  thou  wilt  he 
loved  by  good  men;  I  fear  riches  will  (^may)  not  be  despised  by 
thee ;  many  wars  have  been  carried  on  by  the  English ;  the  city 
was  burnt  by  the  army. 

tna   Fourth    Conjxt oatiow. 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 

EXA1CPI.E.— Audio  4, 1  bear, 

CMtf  Parts  i  audio,  aadivi,  audltum,  audfre. 

Chataderitlik  letter,  x  long. 


tmUeaUffe.       Sai^imetive. 


f 


audib 
audis 
audtt 


I 


H 

a 


iaadfmtis 
wkdftis 
audiifiit 

itaiAUbam 
wdUbas 
hudkbat 

iundidMrma 
tadiebdtia 
Kudkbdnt 

auduim 

audtes 

nadiet 


audton 

andtos 

audiol 

audMtoius 

audlittit 

tmdiaiU 

audftreiR 

audfres 

AVidfrtt 

andtWmf(5 

audtn^ 

audtrtfnt 

# 


Imperative.      f.-^nUioe.     Partidph 

[audfto       audfre       audloit 
aud<    or 
aadflo 


[atidcf<tfe 
audOe  or 
tiwlittnto 


tiiuMMrttm  nrxdUAnts 

[e?«e 


X 

& 


^  I  audidmus 

Lfi^  (andtcn^. 
.  (  attd£f» 

^  [  andit^if 

■^  (  zndtvknits 
I  I  {  audtrr;b«f 
tS;  {wdi(vMrunt 

iiudf(v)erttm 

iviudi(v)eras 
tLUdi(v)erat 

!audi(v)erdimiS 
%uAi{v}er<Uis 
,       ,  ,  audifv^erairt 


Pit 
p 


vidi(v)crun 

tMdi{v)eri8 

tMdli(v)erU 

tiJiAi(vXrhnuS 

aud^v>rt/ts 

uud^vJeruU 

audirv){fsem 

tMdi(v)l*8es 

Mndi(vMuet 

tMdi(vXssimus 

tMdKv}istitis 

9nA^9)i$sml 


aud0rv)fs«i 


THB  POFULAB  EDUCATOR. 


GtMCXDi.    1  J^'    "ir  "'"m  StPBOa.  ( 

(all  .li.i.,li  ( 

LisTiMCES. — Accoidine  to  ihc  example,  tutiD 

luunu,  haiui,  hauitum,  baurire  t,  1  draw  up, . 

8itial,  rtUnf  (fllirrDHt  !■  a  (jocnpiled  ram 
Murio  t.  lam  *>uw:  leanu  c.  Un.- membclni 
tDRr>»r;  tn^iv  4,  I  doOi  (E.  B.  nM} :  piiira, 
Cdtiina, »,  f.  It  eroicii,  ch^M  ;  pIu<a2,/;iJoiKi  hit 
■angniif;  muni  <  4,  T  fiirllfy:  dormia  4,  /  ilnT),-  •in 
ulcquun.  btfivtUml;  eiprdia,  with  the  rrflcoIiTi 


Hililt 


I  s  Ks. — Lltik-E  kq 


im.i/G.olHtr:  oi 


1  oniD 


a^hnKiM: 


Ijvfjiave.    nnfrdo: 


II  -i«^ 


I  -a-  (  .Bdaimnil 


B>BO   dobiubi 

miU  qnl  coDM 

Cttr  potrUB  pnniTeiitLi ;  nm 

Boril  cwtDJiTUMtii ;  na  s 


Htirilj  curdamdi  irilruiHricieicotDnii 
}  piKceptoiibtu  (calH*  plaeatiKtii,  quia 
HBpcr  piarccptU  roruia  obniicntu;  tIk  mllitei  noatri  eai' — 
■ai^ftnat,  quun  Caitar  1011111  inatiuiil;  noa  priiu  doniuFa 
qoam  oagotia  nottra  flaifiimai ;  qnum  iniliua  eaiua  mnniieii 
M  pognaa  W  cipcdint;  careu,  pucii.  De  gmrrialia;  Laced 
a  Icgci  id  •pccUDt  ut  lalnribai  erudiint  jaieDluti 
ibitami    quui     pwroi    atmjwr    cudodiTiun ;     aarr 

'-■■--«  aagnm  amicf  aoinom  Icniifiiiii ;  ntt 

aim  dubitabam  quin  pranepta  mca  1 
g  aanitdw,  flUaa ;  Tenia  U  n^alam 

-^-- , nr Mm  coalodira  df trtal ;  aapientia  eit 

*idmdl  i  abaditndBB  Mt  praaeapdi  lirtutit ;  an  niTigaodi  uLi 
riaant. 

Xholuh-Latw. 
TheytUnted;  lakallbehoDgrr;  thon  will  not  obcfBiTpiMeptai 
ILv  boTi  ehattcr ;  they  lute  not  ob«Tad  tfatir  fallier  ;  I  know  not 
wkr  tbcf  bai*  DOl  olMjed  theii  htKei' ;  no  one  donbta  that  good 
ben  obe;  their  father ;  he  kept  mj  wwdi  in  memor? ;  I  ihall 
lake  care  that  Ihoa  kerptit  (maieal  keep)  mv  wordi  in  memDtr ; 
tb«T  some  to  rortifj  the  eilj  ;  the  art  of  wntiDg  ia  tuefal ;  thej 
adorn  the  walla  of  their  home  with  ehapleti ;  I  aiu" 
Util  (berore  that)  1  hare  (ihall  hai 
tkoD  flnbhcd  thj  bndneaa  I  h*  w: 
tBiered  ttta  aebooL 

Thb    FaoKTS    C> 


eha^leti;  I  aiull , 

')  floubed  my  bnainaaa  ;  halt 
I  pnaiahing  tlw  boj  when  ' 


sB'i 


Ex  IBCU  Ba. — LlTIH-EltOLUK. 

at  ftlioa  bene  erodialor ;  patei  coiabat  at  filin*  bene 
re*  mctoant  no  eaitra  Ui  hoaliboi  ante  nrbem  mnni- 
jnnJMJinia  memhranjj  TUtia  aunt;  qnum  rex  nrbem 
ion)  drium  domna  coronia  et  flotibn*  realltae  ct 
....  ^  non  priiK  domuemoa  qaim  n^otia  reeira  flnita 

eront  -,  limulae eaitra  munitaenint,ii^iea  ae  ad  pugnun  tipedieni ; 
metuebamna  ne  uibi  ab  hoaliboa  obaidione  cineta  esKt ;  impiOU 
puniuntori  boDU*  diidpului  titeratnm  cogoitioaa  aradiri  tindet; 
iirba,DbaidUiiwcine1t,niultiimalia  pnniinri  rir  emditoa  non loliua 
aibi  aed  etiam  alii*  picdcat ;  pnaii  diligenter  nrodiendi  aunt. 
Eho  LIS  H-Lanir. 
Thrjare  gaarded;  the  dtj  it  goardcdi  the  dlrwill  begnaided; 
the  dif  hat  been  guarded  ;  1  take  care  that  tba  dlT  la  (mar  be) 
guidid  ;  DO  one  doobti  that  the  citj  it  well  gaarded ;  the  dttiena 

' "'  "  "'-la  guard  the  dtrf  I 

;rfear*'--^-- 


LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY.— No.  X. 
MAN. 
Th  I  atrtlctnre  of  dor  bodiet  maj  ba  perliect — thaj  may  be  poa- 
leaaed  of  all  tbs  propertiea  wludi  are  rcqoired  for  Ihiir  aetiTitf, 
but  thia  actinty  woold  nerar  be  pat  (oRh  wllhoot  the  itimnlatmi 
ofhnt.  Tliia  ji  itinlial  In  1  iiij  ti  tiiaiiif  iirii  Why  are  pcraooa 
wmftimei  fronm  to  deatli,  bat  becaaae.  uider  the  eatnma  eoid 
to  whidi  tbajr  arc  opoaad,  tbey  an  not  able  to  keep  up  the  tem- 
peratora  of  tlie  body  i  In  mm,  the  ttandard  beat  ii  from  ninetj- 
dgbt  to  one  hnndred  degnci ;  and  it  ii  wdl  known  that  wbaterer 
may  be  tiie  date  of  the  air  by  which  we  aie  nuTOwided, — whether 
WB  b«  in  tbe  ptdar  legtona,  or  in  the  torrid  lone, — ondtr  any 
TaiWy  of  circnmatance,  tfa«  body  retain!  searly  the  hum  tampo- 
■tore.  Tbia  ia  a  prO|igtj  peculiar  to  life ;  and  "  wicfaoat  thia 
power  of  adaptation, it  la  obriout  that  man  noat  bate  been  ibainod 
far  lib  to  the  dimate  which  gore  him  Irirth,  and  eren  that  haTS 
aolbnd  oonttantly  from  the  chan|e  of  acoaooa :  whereat,  by  poa- 
■feting  it,  be  eaa  retain  life  in  a  temperatnra  aoffldently  cam  to 
Eraeia  merenry,  and  it  aUe  br  a  time  to  aoitain,  onbarmed.  a  beat 
mot«  tbaa  mSdant  to  bwl  water,  or  eren  to  baka  meat."  Tlut 
nniform  ttmpeiatait  ia  cBMed  by  the  piodnetlan  of  beat  loiGcieDt 
to  compnmla  tar  that  wUdi  It  eonttantly  teat  in  radlatloD,  or  ia 
theerapotntiaawhich  takes  place  from  tbe  apotadiai&eea  of  Oa 


np  the  tamperatnreof  the  body  to  ita  proper  Mandtrd.  Ifthenrtacs 
It  eipoaed  ta  a  Ugh  ^vrea  of  BKtena]  heat,  than  the  tempentora 
of  the  body  It  k^  down  by  tbe  iBcnwad  amoont  of  floid  wUch 
it  tet  free  fton  the  penpiratoty  gtanda  [  thii  flnid  it  earned  off 
by  penpiration  In  a  Hale  of  laponr,  and  wilhdrawi  a  oertaia 
qoantily  of  otlorlc  or  a  certain  degree  of  htat  from  the  nifacek 
At  a  ntional  and  faiteUlgctU  being,  nun  haa  the  powar  to  adapt 
himtelf  to  the  eitimaa  of  beat  and  oold,  and  to  erery  poiBble 
niMyofcUmato.    Bii  inUUgenoe  wiU  ba  ion  in  (hn  caoiceof 
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his  food,  liif  dothing,  his  oceapatioii,  and  eren  bii  amuiemeiits. 
He  maj  liTO  in  either  zone,  or  within  the  zones,  and  enjoy  the  fol- 
neas  of  health. 

Bat  what  is  the  source  of  this  animal  heat  ?  If  it  be  so  essential 
to  Tital  action  how  is  it  produced  ?  It  was  long  before  this  question 
came  to  be  satisfactorily  answered.  But  now  the  general  opinion 
is,  that  it  is  owing  to  certain  chemical  processes  going  on  in  the 
system,  and  that  these  chemical  changes  are  carried  on  in  parts 
whose  ftmctbns  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  influence  of  the 
nerrous  system.  Li  warm-blooded  animals,*  the  blood  receives 
from  the  digestive  canal  and  the  lungs,  more  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  than  are  consumed  in  the  repair  of  the  tiuues,  and  from  the 
combination  of  these  elements  is  always  parting  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Now  in  the  process  of  this 
combination,  heat  is  continually  produced  in  the  animal  body ;  and 
the  illustrious  Ldebig  belieres  that  the  union  of  the  oxygen  absorbed 
into  the  blood  from  the  air  which  we  breathe,  by  being  united  with 
the  carbon  and  hydn^n  which  are  taken  into  the  system  as  food, 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole  of  the  heat  which  is  formed  in 
thebodr.  ^ 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  general  role,  that,  in  the  various  classes  of 
animals,  "  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  in  the  body  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  process.  The  highest 
animal  temperature  is  found  in  birds,  in  whom  the  function  of  re- 
spiration is  most  actively  performed.  In  mammalia,  the  process  of 
respizmtion  is  less  active^  and  the  average  temperature  of  the  body 
kss  than  in  birds.  In  reptiles,  both  the  respiration  and  the  heat 
are  at  a  much  lower  standard ;  whilst  in  aniitoals  below  them,  in 
which  the  function  of  respiration  is  at  the  lowest  point,  a  power  of 
producing  heat,  is,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  hardly  discernible." 
Other  equally  interesting  facts  come  in  to  confirm  this  theory.  It 
appears  that  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  d^ree  of  heat  which  is 
evolved  by  plants,  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  which 
chey  absorb  and  convert  into  carbonic  add.  In  the  germination  of 
seeds  there  is  a  considerable  elevation  of  temperature.  A  thermo- 
meter introduced  into  a  flower  during  the  time  of  flowering  has  been 
known  to  rise  to  112',  while  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
air  was  not  much  more  than  one  half  of  that.  If  you  take  a  living 
and  dead  plant,  and  expose  them  to  the  same  atmosphere,  you  wiU 
find  that  the  warmth  of  the  living  plant  is  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  the  dead  one.  More  than  Hm  : — you  will  find  that  in  the 
leaves  and  young  stems,  as  the  parts  in  which  the  most  active  vital 
changes  are  taking  place,  the  elevation  of  temperature  is  greatest. 
But  to  return  to  the  aniinal  economy.  It  cannot  be  denied  tliat  the 
variations  of  lieat  in  man  are  dependent  in  part  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  external  air— on  the  seneral  condition  of  the  body,  as 
to  repose  or  activity — the  period  of  tbo  day — ^the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  taking  of  a  meal,  and  even  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food  consumed  in  different  seasons  and  in  different 
climates.  A  larger  amount  of  heat  is  generated  during  the  day 
tlian  in  the  night — the  body  is  warmer  at  noon  than  at  midnight.  The 
temperature  is  raised  during  the  process  of  digestion.  The  quan- 
tity of  food  consumed  in  colder  seasons  and  in  northern  regions  is 
different  and  greater  than  what  is  consumed  in  warmer  suns  and 
southern  climes.  It  is  this  last  fact  which  explains  the  preservation 
and  continued  activity  of  life  witUn  the  frigid  zones.  The  food 
adapted  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  cold  regions — such  as  the 
several  fatty  and  oUy  substances — abounds  in  earbon  and  hydrogen, 
and  combining  with  the  large  quantities  of  oxygen  derived  from  the 
lungs  by  breaSiing  a  cold  dense  air,  a  proportionate  degree  of  heat 
b  generated  in  the  body. 

But  has  not  the  period  of  life  to  do  with  the  maintaining  of  the 
heat  of  the  body,  and  so  with  the  continuation  of  life  ?  Most  cer- 
tainly. Some  young  animals  come  into  the  world. in  such  an 
advanced  condition,  as  to  be  almost  independent  of  parental  as- 
sistance, and  therefore  capable  of  maintaining  their  own  temperature ; 
but  whn  they  are  bom  in  such  a  state  as  to  require  to  be  for  some 
time  supplied  with  food  by  the  parent,  they  are  then  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  warmth  imparted  to  them  from  the  parental  body. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  children,  who  are  more  dependent 
on  the  parent  than  the  young  of  any  other  animal.    However 

*  Colil4ilood«d  anifluls,  amonf  which  are  the  lDvert«bra,  haTe  little  or  no 
power  of  aaiuiiiinf  an  independent  temperature.  Thej  depend  for  their 
Tilal  action  upon  the  warmth  they  receive  from  the  air  or  the  water  which 
they  inhabit.  They  hare  no  power  of  resisting  the  depressins  influence  of 
eold,  md  when  the  temperature  sinks  helow  a  certain  point,  they  pass  into 
a  state  of  complete  inaction  or  torpidity.  Their  vitality  falls  wilJi  the  dlmi- 
sailon  of  their  heat. 


healthy  and  vigorous  an  infant  may  be  at  its  birth,  it  has  not  the 
power  to  keep  up  the  standard  heat  of  the  body  without  assbtance  ; 
and  exposure  to  a  cold  atmosphere  would  be  followed  by  the  most 
serious  or  fatal  consequences.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  during 
the  first  month  of  infant  life,  the  mortality  in  winter,  is  nearly 
double  that  of  stimmer.  In  adult  life,  on  the  contrary,  when 
there  is  the  power  of  maintaining  a  high  independent  tem- 
perature, the  deaths  in  winter  are  scarcely  one-sixth  more 
than  in  summer.  In  old  age,  the  power  of  generating  heat 
again  diminishes,  and  the  relative  mortality  is  nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  first  month  of  infancy.  At  the  age  of  ninety,  the  average  of 
deaths  in  winter  are  more  than  twice  those  of  summer.  Great 
attention,  then,  should  be  paid  to  the  temperature  of  t]ie  body  by 
every  one  who  wishes  to  ei^joy  health.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
select  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  avoid  all  damp  and  marshy  situations. 
If  the  air  be  saturated  with  vapour,  it  will  interfere  with  the  hodthy 
functions  of  the  skin,  and  so  derange  the  whole  system. 

An  interesting  question  comes  in  here : — How  do  we  know  that  the 
production  of  heat  is  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  ?  If  animal  heat  is  to  be  resolved  into  a  chemical  process, 
what  can  the  nerves  have  to  do  widi  it  ?  We  can  only  appeal  to 
facts.  If  the  supply  of  nervous  influence  to  any  part  of  the  body 
be  cut  off,  the  temperature  of  that  part  falls  below  its  proper 
standard.  For  example : — ^It  has  been  found  that  the  temperature 
of  the  hand  of  a  paralysed  arm  has  been  as  low  as  seventy  degrees, 
while  that  of  the  sound  side  had  a  temperature  of  ninety-two  de- 
grees. On  electrifying  the  paralysed  pert,  the  temperature  rose  to 
seventy-seven  degrees.  In  the  finger  of  a  paralysed  hand,  the  tem- 
perature has  beoi  six  degrees  less  than  in  that  of  a  hand  not 
paralysed.  So  we  all  know,  that  if  we  are  very  much  depressed  in 
our  minds,  how  the  temperature  of  our  bodies  falls,  and  we  feel 
chilly  and  cold.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  become  powerfully  ex* 
cited  by  passion,  the  heat  of  the  body  may  increase  even  to  per- 
spiration. Yet  we  must  not  condude  that  animal  heat  is  generated 
by  mere  nervous  action.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  nervous  action 
in  some  way  or  other  affects  those  chemical  changes  which  are 
going  on  in  the  ^stem,  and  to  which,  in  an  espedal  sense,  we 
ascribe  the  generation  of  heat. 

Nearly  all  chemical  changes  are  attended  with  some  alteration  ui 
the  electric  state  of  the  bodies  concerned,  and  hence  we  find  that 
some  living  animals  exhibit  the  most  marvellous  manifintations  of 
free  dectricity.  The  best  examples  are  furnished  in  the  tokpido, 
or  BLiCTBio  RAY,  and  the  otmnotus,  or  klbcfric  kbl,  both' of 
which  possess  a  set  of  organs  in  which  electridty  may  be  generated 
and  laid  up  in  large  quantities,  and  firom  which  it  may  be  dis- 
charged at  will,  llie  delicate  experiments  made  on  both  these 
spedes,  prove  that  the  shocks  communicated  by  them  are  due  to 
electric  currents  so  generated  in  these  electric  organs ;  and  that 
these  organs  owe  thdr  most  immediate  and  powerfnl  stimulus  toifao 
action  of  the  nerves.  Thdr  nerves,  which  arise  tram  the  top  of  the 
spinal  cord,  are  of  very  great  sixe — ^larger  than  others  in  the  same 
animals— and  larger  than  any  nerves  in  other  animals  of  the  same 
bulk.  Asa  consequence,  thdr  shock  is  very  powerful.  The  shock 
of  a  large  gymnotus  is  sufficient  to  kill  small  animals,  and  even  to 
paralyse  men  and  horses !  "  In  both  spedes  of  fishes,  the  dectridtj 
generated  by  the  action  of  their  peculiarly  organised  batteries— besideB 
its  benumbing  and  stunning  effects  on  living  animals— renders  the 
needle  magnetic,  decomposes  chemical  compounds',  emits  the 
spark,  and,  in  short,  exercises  all  the  other  known  powers  of  the 
ordinary  dectricity  devdoped  in  inorganic  matter,  or  by  the  arti- 
ficial apparatus  of  the  laboratory. ' '  Animd  and  common  electridty 
are  one  and  the  same.  In  the  raoo,  during  its  whole  life,  there  is 
a  continual  current  of  electricity,  passing  from  its  extremities 
towards  its  hea^i  termed  le  eouraiU  propre,  or  peculiar  current  of 
the  frog,  as  it  has  been  discovered  in  no  other  animal. 

But  are  there  any  manifestations  of  dectricity  in  man  ?  There 
are  some  persons  who  have  it  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  of  equal 
power.  A  lady,  called  tbb  xlbotbical  lady,  "  was  for  many 
months  in  an  electric  state  so  different  from  that  of  surrounding 
bodies,  that,  whenever  she  was  but  slightly  insulated  by  a  carpet  or 
other  feebly-conducting  medium,  sparkspassed  between  her  person 
and  any  object  which  she  approached.  When  she  was  most  favour- 
ably drcumstanced,  four  sparks  per  minote  would  pass  between  her 
finger  and  the  brass  ball  of  a  stove,  at  a  distance  of  one  inch  and  a 
half." 

It  is  a  not  leu  curious  fact  that  some  of  the  lower  animals^- 
especially  the  fish  tribe — have  the  power  of  evolving  light.    You  are 
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with  that  baautiAil  phenomenon  called  the  photphoreieniM 
of  the  Ma.    Thii  la  dne  to  the  presence  in  multiplied  nnmben  of 
the  smaller  clast  of  jellj-fitb,  while  the  light  given  off  kj  the 
larger  species  of  this  same  tribe  appears  in  brilliant  stars,  ribandf , 
and  globes  of  fire.    Still  more  striking  examples  are  to  be  found 
in  the  clan  of  insects,  in  which  the  brilliant  emiasion  takes  place 
from  one  or  two  isolated  spots  of  the  body.    In  this  country ,  the 
beautiful  spontaneous  light  of  the  o  low-worm ,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  common  bondrbd-lboobs  worm,  is  well  known.    In  wanner 
•limates   tbb  lantbbn-plt,  and  tbb  virb-plt,  exhibit  this 
luminous  appearance  in  a  yet  more  remarkable  degree.     How  are 
we  to  account  for  this  luminosity?     Some  think  that  it  Is  owing  to 
the  formation  of  a  peculiar  secretion,  which,  on  coming  into  contact 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  kindles  into  light : — that  it  is  a  slow  pro- 
eeia  of  combustion,  like  that  which  takes  place  when  phosphorus 
i^  expoaed  to  the  air,  and  that  these  insects  are  endowed  with  a 
special  proTiaion  for  conveying  a  large  supply  of  air  through  the 
peculiar  substance  which  is  deposited  beneath  the  luminous  spots, 
■0  that  ihey  can  suddenly  extinguish  their  light  or  as  suddenly 
renew  it    To  do  this  they  have  simply  but  to  exolude  or  to  admit 
the  external  air.    Others  conceive  that  the  substance  which  these 
uisects  secrete  is  phosphorus,  and  that  the  light  which  they  give 
off  is  owing  to  the  oombusiion  of  this  body.    A  third  party  are  of 
opinion  that  the  luminosity  is  rather  of  an  electrical  character. 

Several  vegetable  and  animal  anbstaneea  are  thus  phosphorescent 
when  deprived  of  vitality.  By  the  spontaneous  decay  or  decom- 
position of  vegetable  productions  in  stagnant  water,  there  ia  formed 
a  gaa  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which,  when  it  is  kindled, 
ia  probably  the  cause  of  the  light  that  so  frequently  is  seen  during 
the  evenings  of  summer  and  autumui  flickering  and  dancing  over  the 
surface  of  some  marsh  or  boggy  soil,  and  which  is  known  by  every 
schoolboy  as  Jack-o'-lantbbn.  or  Will  o'-thb  wiap.  A  spon- 
taneous pale  light  is  known  to  be  emitted  from  the  decayed  wood  of 
old  foresi  trees.  And  there  are  certain  flowers,  sumAi  as  the  tuberose, 
nastortiaiu  and  marigold,  which  occasionally  present  flashos  of  light 
towards  the  close  of  a  warm  summer's  evening.  In  the  animal 
economy,  the  fleah  of  the  carp,  tench,  herring,  aole,  crab,  and 
lobater,  affords  the  most  remaraable  instance  of  tlds  phenomenon 
of  luminoaitT,  but  it  is  seldoin  presented  by  the  iead  flesh  of  qua- 
drupedsi  and  never  by  that  of  birds,  undq;  any  circumstances 
of  putrefaction.  Although  it  is  very  rare  in  any  of  the  higher 
veitebrae,  and  eapedaily  in  man,  yet  instances  )uwe  been  recorded. 
it  if  fair  to  statOt  however,  thai  the  individuals  exhibiting  this 
Inminosity,  have  suffered  from  some  wasting  disease,  such  as  oon« 
sumption,  gnd  were  near  the  close  of  life,  so  that  the  light  emitted 
ia  to  be  aoconnted  for  by  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues.  Here, 
howercr,  is  a  striking  case : — A  Urge  cancerous  sore  of  the  breast 
emitted  so  much  light,  as  to  enable  the  hands  on  a  watch-dial  tp  be 
diatmctly  teen  when  it  wi«  held  within  a  few  inchea  of  the  ulcer. 
Then  ean  be  no  doubt  that,  in  this  instance,  the  phosphorescence 
was  owing  to  the  dcoomposing  and  decaying  surface  of  the  wound 
being  exposed  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  as  in  the  case  of  a  dead  body. 

What  a  world  of  mystery  is  man  in  himself  1  Whether  we  looh 
at  the  atmcture  (nd  functions  of  his  body,  or  go  into  the  griMider 
domain  of  his  soul»  we  are  perplexed  and  baffled*  We  can  never  hope 
to  fgplain  the  phenontena  of  either  matter  or  mind.  And  it  wiU  be 
tmong  the  lof^  employment!  of  a  higher  world  to  study  the  pifmi- 
fold  w«rk«  of  Ciod. 

QUBSTIOMS  FOB  "BtXAUlVhTlQV. 

What  Is  the  standard  heat  of  the  human  body  ? 

How  is  the  uniform  temperature  of  our  system  produced  ? 

How  is  the  temperature  kept  down  in  yery  hot  climates  ? 

What  is  the  source  of  animal  heat  ? 

In  what  apeoies  of  animals  do  we  find  the  highest  temperature  ? 

In  what  proportion  is  heat  evolved  by  plants  ? 

On  what  conditions  is  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  de- 
pendent ? 

C«n  very  young  animals  maintain  an  Independent  temperature  ? 

When  la  mortality  grcateat  among  infants  ? 

What  influence  has  the  nervous  system  oo  the  production  of  heat  ? 

Have  we  in  the  animal  economy  any  manifestations  of  free  elec- 
Irieity } 

What  ia  the  difference  between  animal  and  common  electricity  ? 

Give  some  examples  of  free  electricity  in  the  human  subject. 

Which  tribe  has  the  special  power  of  cvolviag  li^ht  ? 

Can  you  explain  the  cau«e  ox  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  ? 

What  is  it  that  gives  existence  to  the  NVill-o'-the-wisp  ? 

In  what  state  or  condition  la  light  evolved  from  our  body  ? 

Give  an  esaaple  of  this  faat 


LBSS0N8   IN  FBBNCH,— No.  XXIV. 
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SiOTioH  L. 

TBI  FAST  DKFINXTB.      (f  120.) 

1.  Tbi  past  definita  may  be  c^ed  the  nair^tlTe  or  hiatorica) 
tenae  of  the  French.    It  ia  used  to  exmtn  an  action  entirely 

Sast,  definite  and  compiete  in  itaelf.    ^e  time  must  be  apeci- 
ed,  and  eyery  portion  of  it  must  be  elapsed.    One  nignt  ^t 
leaat  should  have  occurred  aince  the  action  took  place. 

Konft^rspartithlsr  pour  Perls.    J»  *rottsr  ijt  fstf swfty  jbr  i^grh 

2.  The  stTident  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  paat  Indefinite 
[Sect.  40]  may  be  used  for  tlie  paat  definite.  Thd  past  definite, 
noweyer,  may  never  be  used  for  the  indefinite.  Ii|  conversatioB 
the  indefinite  i#  often  preferred  to  the  definite,  aa  the  lattev 
would  at  times  appear  too  formal  [(121  (3)]  :— 

3.  The  past  definite  may  generally  be  rendered  In  Bn{;liah 
by  the  aimple  form  of  the  imperfect,  or  by  the  aame  tenae  eon> 
jugated  with  did,  Hie  past  definite  can  neTer  be  rendered  ia 
Bnglish,  by  the  participle  present  of  the  verb  preceded  by  tees. 

J*aUal h r^lise hier matin.  Iwmimmgofo  fitera^ Wt^rdtf 

moming, 

4.  TeajciKATioNs  ov  tub  PaaT  "Dmrann  09  twm  Fova 

CoNJUOATioiCB.    See  Sect.  22,  and  f  69, 


Je       ehant  -ai 

flu       -4s 

rsQ       -us 

read    '-b 

mmg 

jlrmhnd 

recebfed 

rendiereif 

Tn      pari     -as 

chir     -is 

aperp    -us 

vend     -M 

^pokai 

cherithedst 

peroektda 

jofcleei 

n       donn    -a 

foum   -It 

perp      Hit 

tend      -4t 

gave 

Mnkked 

gtiikettd 

lOKieii 

Nous  cherofa  -Ames 

pun      -Cmes 

C009      -Ames 

entend  -llM« 

Boughi 

jmniiked 

oonetkftd 

kemd 

Toos   port      -4les 

sals      -ttes 

d         -Atee 

perd      -lies 

nmtn  tmit 

seised 

omed 

loti 

lis      aim       -4rsBt 

nn       -Inint 

d^      -ursat 

mord    -frjept 

ymUei 

deceived 

bU 

6.  It  will  be  seen 

that  the  terminations  of  the  second  and 

fourth  conjugationa 

are  alike. 

lUsuyi  09  BXAXVLVS. 


On  nous  paila  de  vons  hier. 

Le  banqiflernoos  donna  de  iVugent 
I'annde  demi^. 

Le  banqnier  nous  a  donn^  de  Tar- 
gent. 

Le  professear  nous  paila  da  voos 
rann4e  demikrs. 

nnoOftaparU  de  see  amis  et  dss 
n6tres. 

Pendant  notrs  voysge,  fl  nous  ra- 
oonta  ses  ^ventures. 

II  nout  a  raoont^  I'histoIre  de  sa 
vie. 


7%e^  tpokt  to  tti  qty^  ifmhurdtnf, 
Tkt  banter  pons  us  momif  M  fsar. 

libs  knktr  lia§givm  us  aio(My. 
Tkeptxffattor  jgmie  to  ni  oboid  poii 

Be  gpde  to  ut  qf  Mi  friends  aiid  qf 

wr$. 
During  ourjowmeif  he  rdaied  to  «f 

hii  adventuret. 
Be  rdaUd  to  ne  As  iUftoiy  qf  Mi 


BXBBCISB  99, 

ref.  to 


Proprl^t4s,  £  p. 

perig, 
Remerg|-er,l.  to  ihamk» 
fiiUour.  m.  tUty, 
Semaine,  f.  weafc. 
Soldat,  m.  9(Adier, 
Tarii,  Ude. 
Trop  tot,  too 


Ain^,  e,  elifer,  eltfesf.  Se  lev-er,  1, 

▲vec,  wi^  rite 

Se  oouch-er,  1.  ref.  to  Lomque,  tohen. 

go  to  bed.  Neuf,  ve,  new. 

Dernier,  e,  loif.  Ordinahnment,  genfr- 
8*6chapp-er,  1.  ref.  to        a%. 

eeoape.  Pendant,  during, 

HabUlement,  n|.  drmt.  Pri  er,l^tgbeg. 

1,  Le  banquier  re9ut  il  beaucoup  d'argent  la  lemaine  der« 
ni^re  i  2.  if  en  ref  ut  beaucoup.  8.  Aussitdt  que  Toua  aper- 
gfltes  Totre  frbre,  ne  lui  parlAtes  tous  paa  ?  4.  B^  que  je 
I'aper^us,  je  lui  parlai.  5,  Area  tous  d^h  port^  vos  habille* 
ments  neu&  ?  6.  Je  ne  les  ai  paa  encore  port^,  7.  Quand  il 
Yous  donna  de  I'argent,  hier,  le  remerciAtea  yous }  8.  Je  le 
remcrcial  et  Je  le  priai  de  youa  remercier.  9.  Ayes  youa  trouytf 
vos  lirres?  10.  Je  neles  ai  pas  encore  trouvda.  11.  Lorsqne 
yous  vintes  nous  yoir  ne  finttes  yous  pas  yos  affiiires  aveo  ttoa 
p^re?  12.  Je  les  finis  alors  et  je  le  payai.  13.  ITaves  youa 
pas  vu  yotre  sceur  aintfe  pendant  yotre  a^our  h  Lyon  ?  14.  Je 
ne  I'ai  paa  yue.    16.  Ne  youa  oouchAtee  yous  pas  trop  t^  kiet 


LBSSONS  IN  FRENCH. 


M 


an  Boir }  16.  Je  ma  oouclui  tard.  17.  A  quelle  heure  toub 
^tes  Tona  levd  ce  matin}  18.  Je  me  auia  leT^  il  oinq  heurei ; 
Je  me  l^ve  ordinairemeiit  de  bonne  heure.  10.  Ne  cneroh&tea 
iroua  paa  k  Toua  tapper  de  votre  priaon  Tann^  demise  i  20. 
Je  n'aijamaiaoherch/li  m'tfcha^per.  21.  Ayes  vous  vendu 
Toa  ptoptiitA }  22.  Je  ne  lea  ai  paa  vendues.  23.  Qu'aves 
Toua  domitf  au  aoldat.  24.  Je  ne  lui  ai  rien  duantf.  26.  Pen- 
dant aon  a^our  It  B.,  noua  lui  donnAmea  tout  ce  qu'il 
voulut. 

BxBacisB  100. 

I.  What  did  you  reeeivp  laat  week )  2.  We  received  fifty 
franea  ton  yout  fnandy  and  tventy-ftve  from  your  brother.  3. 
Bid  yon  t^  tout  aon  to  church  with  tou  yesterday  ?  4.  I 
did  not  take  mm  there  C$fJ»  6,  What  aid  you  lose  last  year } 
6.  We  lost  our  money»  our  dothea,  and  our  horses,  7.  Have 
yon  looked  (eAavwMi)  iat  them  ?  8.  I  looked  for  them,  but  did 
not  ftnd  them.  9.  Bid  they  apeak  of  your  brother  yesterday  i 
10.  They  apoke  of  him  and  of  you.  11.  What  did  the  physician 
give  you )  18.  He  gave  me  nothing.  13.  At  what  nour  did 
your  aiater  riae  yestwday }  14.  Bhe  rose  at  five  o'clock.  16, 
Bid  you  rise  early  this  morning }  16.  We  rose  at  half-past 
aix.  17.  Haavour  eouain  aold  aU  his  property  ?  18,  He  haa 
not  aold  it,  he  haa  given  it  to  hia  eldest  aiater.  19,  Haa  the 
traveller  related  his  adventures  to  vou }  20,  He  related  them 
to  me.  21.  Bid  that  man  try  (cM^rM)  to  apeak  to  your  father } 
28.  He  txied  to  apeak  to  him.  23.  Bid  the  profeaaor  speak  of 
your  brother  during  hia  stay  at  your  house  ?  24.  He  apoke  of 
him.  25.  Haa  your  friend  worn  his  new  coat?  26.  He  haa 
not  worn  it  yet.  27.  Have  you  thanked  your  brother?  28.  I 
have  thanked  him.  29.  What  hava  you  civen  to  your  eldeat 
sister  ?  30.  I  have  given  her  nothing,  I  nave  nothiag  to  give 
her.  81.  When  your  brother  gave  you  a  book  last  year,  did 
you  thank  him )  32.  I  did  not  thank  him.  83.  la  it  late } 
34.  It  is  not  late,  it  is  only  six.  35.  la  it  fine  weather  or  bad 
weather?    S6,  It  ia  very  fine  weather. 

SaonoN  LI. 

I.  The  terminationa  of  the  paat  definite  of  irregular  verbs, 
are  seldom  arbitrary,*  but  an  irregular  verb  of  one  conjugation 
will  sometimes,  in  this  tense,  assume  the  terminations  of  ano- 
ther conjusation.  In  a  fsw  instaneea  the  stem  [Sect.  22]  of  the 
vezb  is  entirely  changed. 


▲VOIB,  fD  AOM. 

Eraa,  to  6s. 

YoiB,  io  see. 

Libs,  to  read. 

J         e-iit 

fMU 

v-U 

1  -Ufl 

Ta      e-vs 

t-^as 

v^a 

1  -us 

11        a-at 

f-mt 

v-it 

1  -lit. 

Nons  a-llmes 

jf-amcf 

V  -Imea 

1  -Omes 

Votts  e-4tea 

f-lktes 

v-ites 

1  -atai 

li        e  -went 

f-unnt 

V  -irent 

1  -orent 

2.  Avoir  and  4tre,  it  will  be  perceiTed,  take  in  this  tense  a 
newstem,  #-u8,/«us;  Itreand  lire,  though  belonging  to  the 
4th  conjugation,  take  the  terminations  of  the  3rd,  and  voir,  a 
verb  of  the  3rd,  takes  the  terminations  of  the  4th. 

3.  In  other  instances,  the  stem  of  the  verb  drops  some  of  ite 
letters,  and  aometimea  adopts  others.  This  may  be  seen  in 
the  verbs 


toecme. 


folate. 


Cbaiudbe, 

to  fear. 


Je 

v-ins 

T*u 

T  -ins 

n 

v-int 

Nous 

v-fnmes 

Vons 

v-lnfteB 

ns 

v-inrent 

|tr  -te  craign  -is 

pr  -is  crftlgn  -is 

pr  -it  craign  -it 

pr  -tines  craign  -tmes 

pr  -!tes  craign  -ttet 

pr  wrent  ondgn  -irent 


to  liww, 

conn -OS 
conn  -us 
conn  -ut 
conn  -ftmes 
conn  -fites 


OoNnnBB, 

to  offtt^uet. 

condpis  -A§ 
oonduls  -is 
oottdois  -It 
oonduis  -tmes 
eondois  -ttes 


conn  -orent  oonduls  -irent 


4.  Like  venir,  are  conjugated  all  verbs  ending  in  enir ;  like 
einindre,  connaitre,  and  conduire,  those  endins  m  mdrSfOltre, 
and  uirt;  and  like  prendre,  thoae  composed  cI  this  verb  and 
a  prefix ;  as,  comprendre,  surprendre,  ftc. 

5.  We  would  at  all  timea  refer  the  atudent  to  the  table 
of  irregular  verba,  i  62,  for  thoae  tenaea  of  the  irregular  verba 
with  which  he  ia  not  familiar. 

0 

V  TM«  tvodaatloii  It  wbitrsry  onlj  In  TertM  cndinf  in  mtbr  ta  wbioh 
an.M  SMMB  ill«t  tbt  <  or  tha  ttndastion :  «Amm«^  rilMMs,  Aw. 


Besuhb  ov 

Ne  eonduisttes  vons  point  voire 

Ills,  en  Espagne  Tannee  dcr- 

sl^e? 
Je  \y  condnlsis  et  Je  1*7  laissal. 
Au88it6t  que  toub  yites  yotre  IHre, 

no  le  reoonn&tea  tous  pas  ? 
Je   le  reoonnns  an$Bit6t    que  Je 

I'apeivus. 
Le  pbarmaolen  nc  vint-il  pas  ▼oas 

voir? 
II  Tint  ms  voiri  II  ftit  Uen  ^tonno 

de  troQYer  ches  moi,  on  de  ses 

ancient  ami^. 
lie  prites-vous  pas  eoDg4  de  vos 

amis,  hicr  ? 
Je  priB  cong^  d*eax,  et  Jea  les  prioi 

de  m'^crire. 


EXAICPLES.     • 

Did  you  not  takt  yout  ton  to  Spain 
last  year? 

I  took  him  there  andlpfthim  there 
Jt  aoon  as  you  taw  your  brother,  dki 

younotreco^nitehint 
I  recognised  htm  as  soon  as  I  per% 

cBwtd  him. 
Did  moi  the  ppotheoary  eeme  to  tea 

yout 
He  asme  to  $ee  me;  he  woe  wmek 

astonithtd  io  find  cm  <^  hie  M 

friends  at  my  house* 
Did  you  not  tafx  dots  qf  your 

friends  yesterday  t 
Xtook  leave  qfthem,  anihegoed  tftcsi 

to  torUe  to  me. 


I.  to 


Acoompagn-«r, 

aeootnpany. 
Alaflu,alfa«|. 
Ami'calement,  kindly. 
Ar1v4«,  f.  arrival. 


S&SUCISB  101. 

De  mon  misnz,  as  tosU    Histoira,  f.  history. 

as  J  eould,  loConn-ar,  i.  to  infarm, 

Ss  d4pSob-er,  1.  rsf.  to    Kotairf,  m.  notary, 

4  ir.  s» 


JjUifrom  lire, 

read. 
Peiatrs,  ra.paMeK: 
3aas,  witkout. 
Seoous-iTi  8  ir.  Io  inf* 

CDur. 


maJx  haste. 
Dteque,  Of  leoitas. 
Attend-K»4.<ai«iJI/or^    Boolisr.  m.  scjMsr. 
An  seooors,  to  the  as-     8*6anay-er,  1.  pea.  to 

sistance,  become  weary, 

Congi,  m.  leave.  Se  b&t-er,  1.  ref.  to 

Cour-ir,  S  ir.  ^  run,  hasten. 

1.  Nos  ^coliers  a'ennu^^ent-ils  hierf  d'atten4ra  si  long* 
temT^  ^  2.  lis  fiirent  obhg^s  d'attendre  si  Ipngteinps,  qu'^  la 
fin  ila  perdirent  patience.     3.  Ne  regfttes-voiia  pomt  votr» 

Sarent  amicalement  lorsqu'il  vint  vous  voir  i    4.  Je  le  reoua 
e  mon  mieux.    5,  Ne  lAtes-voua  paa  la  lettre  de  votra  nw 
avant  luer }    6.  Je  la  lus  et  je.  I'envoyai  k  mon'  onde.    7,  N^ 
courdtes-vous  pas  au  secours  de  votre  fr^e  aussitdt  que  vona 
le  vttes  en  danger?    8.  Je  me  hitai  de  le  secourif.    0,  |)>* 
vous  dtes-vous  paa  dtfpdch^a  de  venir  ?  10.  Koua  nou#  soi^niii 
dtfpdch&.    11.  AussitAt  que  voua  eiites  apereu  mon  ft^e  ps 
m'informites-vous  paa  de  aon  arriv^ }    llL  Je  voua  en  iniqT^ 
mai.    13.  A  quelle  heure  votre  scenr  ^t-ejle  venue  anjourd'* 
hui?     14.    £lle  est  venue  k  midl.      15,   Toa  compagnona- 
vinrent-ila  hier  voua  prior  de  lea  accompagner  i    16.  il|  vifx-" 
rent  me  voir,  maia  ils  me  quitt^ent  aans  me  parler  4e  ^^W 
voyage.    17.  Nc  ^eignltea-voua  paa  un  tableau  I'ann^  darr 
18.  Jepeignls  un  tableau  d'histoire.    19,  J4epeintr0 
-t-il  fini  son  portrait }    120.  U  le  finit  hier.    21,  JX  V^ 


niferer 
italien  a 


fini  ce  matin.  22.  Baa  quej'eus  regn  oette  nouvelle,  j'envoyai. 
chercher  le  notoire. '  23.  Ue  jeune  homme  a-t-il  pria  consd 
de  son  p^re.  24.  H  a  ptia  congtf  de  lui.  25.  H  pnt  cofigf  4f 
lui  hier. 

EUBCISB  102. 

1.  Did  the  notary  accompany  yon  yesterday  ?  8.  Ha  neMnim 
panied  me  as  £u  aa  (Jutgue  ehk)  your  brother's.  9.  Did  yous 
companion  take  leave  of  you  yesterday }  4.  He  took  laava  ei_ 
me  tnia  moming.  5.  Did  vou  read  yesterday,  the  book  which 
I  have  lent  youl  6.  I  read  it  the  day  before  yeaterday  (mwf^ 
Amt).  7.  At  what  time  did  the  painter  coma  this  moming  I 
8.  He  came  at  half-paat  nine.  9.  &aahe  finiahed  your  listhev^ 

gortrait  ?    10.  He  painted  all  day  yeaterday,  but  the  portrait ' 
I  not  yet  finished.    11.  Did  you  not  run  to  your  fiither'a  re- 
lief when  you  saw  him  in  danger  ?    12.  I  haatened  to  auocoua 
him.    18.  What  did  you  do  when  you  eame }    14.  As  aoon  la  . 
I  oame  I  sent  for  my  brother.    15.  Did  vou  take  your  sister 
to  Gexmany  laat  year }    16.  I  took  her  there  thia  year.    17. 
Did  you  take  your  children  to  achool  yeaterday )    18.  I*took 
them  to  my  brother'a.   10.  Do  you  paint  an  historiaalpioture  I  < 
20.  I  painted  laat  year  an  hiatorioal  picture.    21.  Did  your 
sister  beg  you  to  accompany  her?    22.  She  begged  me  to  ae- 
companyher.    i8.  Did  you  aend  for  the  notary  aa  aoon  aa. you 
heard  from  your  father?    84.  I  aent  for  him.    85.  When  did  • 
the  notary  take  leave  ofyou  ?    26.  He  took  leave  of  me  thia 
morning  at  mne.    27.  Haa  the  apothecary  finilhed  hia  letter  ? 
28.  He  has  not  yet  finished  it    20.  Were  you  not  aatoniahed 
yeaterday  to  aee^that  lady }    80.  I  waa  not  aatoniahed  to  aee 
her.    31.  Did  you  make  haste  to  read  your  book  laat  night 
(Aw  OK  eoirjt    82.  I  made  haate  to  read  it.    88.  Have  yott 
finial^dit?    84.  Xb«ve  not  yet  finished  it«  


LESSONS  IN  GEOLOGY. 


found  a  fishing-hut,  conitruoted  of  wood,  which  soon  crumbled 
on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  The  lowest  part,  however,  of  this 
hut— the  part  that  stood  on  a  level  with  the  sea  of  that  age — 
was  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  preserration.  On  the  floor  of 
this  hut  there  was  a  rude  fireplace,  formed  bj  a  circle  of 
stones ;  and,  within  ibis  circle,  were  cinders  and  burnt  wood. 
You  must  now  use  your  own  mind  and  knowledge  to  account 
for  these  very  interesting  facts.  Sweden  was,  once  before,  of 
the  elevation  at  which  it  is  now.  It  then  subsided  gradually 
to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet.  While  it  was  in  the  course  of  sub* 
siding,  the  fisherman's  hut  became  covered  over  with  gravel 
and  shelly  marl.  After  continuing  some  centuries  in  this  sub- 
merged state,  it  began  again  to  rise,  and,  as  was  mentioned,  is 
still  rising. 

Similar  phenomena  take  place  in  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
but  our  space  will  not  allow  a  description  of  them. 

II.  SuBMAUiNS  FoncsTB. — On  the  shores  of  England,  France, 
North  America,  &e.,  are  found  peat,  trees,  and  stumps,  which 
are  ususlly  only  a  few  feet  beneath  low  water-mark.  They 
seem  to  have  been  ancient  swamps  and  thickets  or  forests  which 
have  subsided  in  consequence  either  of  earthquakes,  or,  which 
is    more    probable,    of 

other  causes  of  subsi-  pig,  27, 

dence,  that  have  ope- 
rated on  other  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface. 
In  these  cases  the 
stumps  appear  to  stand 
in  the  spots  where  they 
originally  grew,  and 
the  accumSations  of 
wood  and  plants  do  not 
seem  to  differ  firom  those 
now  existing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  identi- 
cal with  them. 

In  a  submarine  forest 
on  the  coast  of  Lincoln- 
shire, roots,  trunks, 
branches,  and  leaves  of 
birch,  fir,  and  oak,  are 
found,  intermixed  with 
aquatic  plants.  Here 
the  roots  or  stumps 
stood  where  they  had 
grown,  but  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  lay  pros- 
trate. In  other  cases 
are  found  horns  of 
deer,   bones    of    ofibn, 

and  fireshwater  shells.  In  England  submarine  forests  of  this 
description  are  found  on  the  east  coast  of  Yorkshire,  and 
Mount's  Bay,  near  Penzance,  in  Cornwall;  near  Stolford,  in 
Somersetshire.  In  Scotland,  at  the  Frith  of  Tay,  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  mainland  of  Orkney,  and  at 
Tiree,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  In  Wales,  at  Swansea,  and  on 
the  coast  of  North  Wales  from  Aberystwith  to  Barmouth. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  the  submergence 
of  these  recent  forests,  by  supposing  Uiat  they  were  originally 
swamps  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  a  low  barrier,  and  that  when 
the  water  of  the  upper  part  of  the  swamp  became  gained  off, 
-the  spongy  matter  of  the  soil  would  contract  and  sink  do  wn  several 
feet,  so  as  to  let  the  waters  of  the  sea  overflow  it.  This  theory 
is  contradicted  bv  the  fact  that  certain  firs,  and  other  trees,  which 
are  not  marsh  plants,  are  found  to  have  grown  in  situations 
which  could  have  received  no  drainage  at  any  retreat  of  the  tide. 

The  submergence  of  these  forests,  Sierefore,  can  be  accounted 
for  only  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  change  taking  place  in  the 
relative  level  of  sea  and  land  occasioned,  as  we  have  supposed, 
by  the  cooling  and  consequent  contraction  of  subterranean 
rocks.  Such  a  depression  would  bring  the  lower  extremities 
of  extensive  and  sloping  woody  plains,  and  also  the  accumula- 
tions of  vegetable  matter  that  had  collected  behind  banks  and 
sand  dunes,  within  the  action  of  breakers  and  even  beneath 
low  water-mark.  Such  a  cause  is  sufiicient  to  account  for  the 
phenomena,  and  the  change  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
other  geological  facts  as  vermed  in  different  parts  of  the  globe. 


in.  Elbvatbd  Bbaokbs  of  ancisnt  Sba8. — Strata,  which 
were  once  the  beaches  of  ancient  seas,  but  which  are  now  at 
high  elevations,  are  found,  in  many  parts  of  England,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  countries  of  the  slobe.  These  beaches  often 
consist  of  clays,  muds,  rounded  pebbles,  and  deposits  of  shells 
of  fish  which  now  live  in  the  neighbouring  seas.  Wherever 
they  are  found,  they  present  ind^putable  evidence  that  the 
relative  level  of  land  and  sea  has  undergone  great  changes 
within,  geologically  speaking,  comparatively  recent  periods. 

In  my  first  lesson  I  took  you  on  an  excursion  to  Brighton, 
and  called  your  attention  to  Uie  stratain  the  direction  of  Botting- 
dean.  There,  close  to  the  water-side,  was  a  low  bank  or  c\m 
of  chalk,  on  which  rested  a  mass  of  loose  soil,  abounding  with 
shingle  and  rounded  pebbles.  I  will  now  present  this  section 
to  you  in  this  woodcut,  fig.  27. 

In  this  diagram  a  b  is  the  level  of  the  present  sea.  c  «  is'  a 
terrace  of  chalk,  being  part  of  the  ancient  chalk  rock  n  d.  z  is 
a  bed  of  shingle  that  formed  a  beaoh  when  the  sea  was  at  that 
level,  p  is  a  stratum  or  bed  of  loam  and  chalk  rubble,  in  which 
the  teeth  and  bones  of  elephants  have  been  found,  resting  partly 
on  the  bed  of  shingle,  but<:hiefly  on  the  sloping  diflb  of  the  chslK 

rock.  You  observe  that 


Ekvaied  strata  and  beach,  eatt  0/  Kemp  Town,  Brighton, 


between  the  lower  pro* 
jection  of  the  chalk  o 
and  the  elephant  bed 
7  there  is  the  stratum 
E.  This  stratum  con- 
sists of  rolled  chalk 
flints,  pebbles,  sand, 
with  small  boiUdersof 
granite,  &c.  This,  in 
fact,  is  an  ancient  sea- 
beach,  formed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the 
lower  bed  of  shingle 
which  to-day  skirts  uie 
base  of  the  diffs. 
Among  the  rolled  peb- 
bles in  B  are  pieces  of 
chalk  and  limestone, 
perforated  by  boring 
shells,  and  having  cavi- 
ties like  those  which 
are  produced  in  the 
massis  of  chalk  now, 
by  the  same  shells  called 
pholades  and  mytUi.  The 
strata  which  I  present 
to  you  in  this  diagram 
were  all  deposited  be- 
neath the  sea,  thousk 

they  now  form  a  line  of  high  cli£b  for  many  miles  along  the 

sea-coast. 
Such  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  similar  facts  might  have 

been  collected  from  hundreds  of  districts  on  the  earth's  surface. 

I  now  want  you  to  reason  out,  for  yourself,  the  causes  and  the 

principles  wnich  will  account  for  such  phenomena.    I  will 

help  you  with  a  few  hints  of  solution. 

1.  The  entire  chalk  rock  d  d  was,  for  miles  in  all  directions, 
deposited  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  formed  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean. 

2.  The  chalk  bottom  of  the  ocean  began  to  rise,  and  during 
its  elevation,  was  worn  Or  scooped  away  by  the  action  of  sea- 
currents,  which  wore  it  along  the  line  o  jr  a  cb. 

3.  The  level  of  the  sea  continued  for  ages  on  the  level  of  as 
while  the  sea  currents  tore  away  vast  quantities  of  the  chalk. 

4.  The  chalk  beds  began  to  rise  again  gradually,  and  the 
beach  f  was  formed,  by  the  action  of  the  waves  on  the  then  exist- 
ing clifib  of  the  chslk,  and  by  the  accumulation  of  other  masses 
which  the  sea  currents  brought  to  the  neighbourhood. 

5.  After  the  formation  of  this  bed  of  shingle  as  a  beach,  the 
whole  rock,  together  with  the  shingle,  sank  again  to  such  a 
depth  as  to  allow  of  the  deposition  of  the  thick  stratum  f» 
which  forms  a  good  three-fourths  of  cliff  as  now  existing. 

6.  The  entire  chalk  rock,  the  elephant  bed,  and  the  ancient 
beach,  began  again  to  rise,  and  to  continue  to  rise,  until  the 
sea  stood  at  its  present  level  and  formed  the  existing  sea- 
beach. 
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LESSONS   IN   OBRMAN.— No.  XIV. 

Seotiqit  XXYL 
Whbn  not  preceded  by  an  auxiliary,  the  infinitive  generaUy 
takes  the  preposition  §ii  (see,  howeyer,  g  146)  before  it.  Ex. : 
3^  |a6e  Beit  I  u  Icfm ;  I  have  time  to  read.  (St  gr]|t  in  btc  B^tiU, 
urn  9tt  tttmu ;  he  goes  to  school,  in  order  to  learn.  (5r  %tfft  oaf 
Hn  SRorft,  urn  9Mf^  |u  f oufen ;  he  goes  to  market,  in  order  to  buy 
meat  l|m,  in  order,  is  as  in  English,  often  omitted.  Ex. :  dt 
gr^t  ottf  ^n  SD^arft,  9Uif<^  )U  fauff ti ;  he  goes  to  market  to  buy 
meat. 

•  I.  Jttfnnen  often  signifies  to  know,  to  have  learned  a  thing, 
and  may  be  followed  by  a  nonn  in  the  accusative.  Bz. :  Sthnntn 
6ic  IDcutfi^?  Do  you  know  (understand)  German?  Followed  by 
a  verb,  lonncn  signifies  either  to  be  able  (see  Sect.  25.  I.),  or  to 
know  how ;  as,  Stann  tt  fArei(en  ?  Can  he  write  ?  or,  does  he 
know  how  to  write,  has  he  learned  to  write  f 

II.  Iffliffen,  to  know,  is  frequently  placed  before  an  infinitive 
with  ju,  and  corresponds  to  our  phrase  **  to  know  how."  Ex. : 
Hr  n»eip  iVL  fi^rdBcitj  he  knows  (how)  to  write.  9i  tocip  |u  Ui>m; 
he  knows  (how)  to  live,  dt  totip  fid^  gu  l^Tfcn ;  he  knows  (how) 
to  help  himself. 

III.  Sttnntn  also  signifies  to  know,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  to 
be  acquainted  with.  Ex. :  Stttmtn  ®te  bicfe  Scute  ?  Do  you  know 
these  people  ?  ^Of  Unnt  fit ;  I  know  them,  I  am  acquainted  with 
them. 

IV.  The  indefinite  pronoun  .man"  has  no  exact  correspondent 
in  English.  It  is  variously  translated,  according  to  its  position ; 
thus,  fiflfijn  foQU  immct  e^tltt^  ^n^(n;  one  should  always  act 
honourably,  snatt  Uvlft;  ihej  are  running.  Sftan  fc^reit;  they 
are  crying,  (irtragni  muf  man,  »af  tcr  ^tmmct  fentct ;  what  (the) 
Heaven  sends,  mpst  we  endure  (S  59. 1. 2.)  SRsn  is  oilen  nomi- 
native to  an  active  verb,  which  latter  is  best  rendered  by  a 
passive  one.  Ex. :  Sttan  kocip,  too  er  i^ ;  it  is  known  where  he  is. 
fOicm  ffat  ben  !Dteb  gcfangen ;  the  thief  has  been  caught.  • 

The  above  use  obtains  especially  in  the  phrase  «m4tt  fsgt* 
(French  on  dit),  which,  though  more  literally  '<  one  says,''  is 
often  better  rendered  by  **  it  is  said,  rumoured,  reported,"  Ac. 

EXBBCIBB  26. 

eUiCt,  wretched ;        Batei'mfc^,  Latin ;  GoUen,  shall ; 

^ci'uIBerg,  u,  Heidel*  IEBa<^cn,  to  make,  to  epxa^,f.  language ; 

berg;  do;  Urn  (§114.4); 

^oteti,  to  go  for ;   •     ^t^neibcn,  to  cut;  SBa^t,/.  choice 
St  Aft,  m,  cheese ;         d^ute,/.  school ; 

dr  ift  ffeifig,  nit^  nut  nm  ba«  So6  He  is  diligent  not  only  to  ob- 

frinel  iBf^rert  gu  tefoin'men,  fon«        tain  the  praise  of  his  teacher, 

tern  urn  feine  Jtennt'niffe  ju  er«        but  in  order  to  extend  his 

toci'tem.  knowledge. 

SEDir  rffcn,  urn  ju  TeBcn ;  abet  tote  We  eat  in  order  to  live,  but  we 

lebcn  nic^t,  nm  an  cffen.  do  not  live  in  order  to  eat. 

Qrin  f (ugec  fBlcmn  toeif  ju  fi^toet*  A  judicious  man  knows  (how) 

gtn.  to  be  silent. 

Gin  un'SefTecftel  ^erj  ifl  etn  fHIIet  An  unspotted  heart  is  a  still 

(eUer  &tt,  tern  man  auf  ten       clear  sea,  which  one  sees  to 

®tunb  fle^t.  the  bottom, 

din  Sreunb  if!  etne   SPhinje,  man  A  friend  is  a  coin,  it  is  proved 

pxnft  ftf,  e^e  man  |ie  nimmt.  before  it  is  received. 

I.  3(^  muf  auf  \>\t  SBiefe  ge^en,  ^cu  )U  ^olen.     2.  SBca  foil  Z^t  9nu 
ttt  tn  bft  9dfuU  t^un  ?    3.  di  foO  in  tic  6<^u(e  gc|en,  vm  bie  lateinifc^e 
(S  5.  Note  VIII.)  &pta^t  ju  lernen.    4.  *lDet  SRenfc^  muf  c^tlie^  ober 
clcnb  fein.    5.  SDai  foQ  i^  tl^un?    6.  eic  fdnncn  t^un,  toa«  ®ie  tooUen, 
unb  [oaten  t^un,  toaf  eie  fonnen.     7.  SDaram  finb  @ie  nic^t  geflem  ju 
ttn«  (Sect.  24)  gefmnmen  ?  8.  3^  tooUtc,  aBer  \^  fonntc  ni^t,  14  muf tc 
{It  ^ottfc  B(ei6en  unb  Tefen.    0.  fBiitt  bet  e^neiber  mic  cinen  fkod  ma^ 
toollen  ?    10.  (Jhr  toirb  3^nen  einen  mat^en  topHen,  aUt  tt  toirb  t9  ntt^t 
tfun  Knnen.    U.  fBatum  toirb  er  e«  nicfit  t^un  fonnen  ?    12.  dft  toirb 
fflorgen  auf  ba<  <anb  ge^en  muffen,  feincn  franfcn  Sruber  ^n  fe^en.    18. 
ISDal  totU  bee  Jtnabe  mit  feinem  9Reffer  ?    14.  (St  toiU  99tob  unb  AAfc 
f(^netbcn.    15.  4aben  eie  deit  in  b^n  @taa  juge^en?    16.  ^d^^abe 
3cit,  ober  \^  toitt  nlc^t  ge^en,  t<^  toitt  gu  -^aufe  Meiben.     17.  ®a«  l^aben 
^te  ju  ^aufe  |U  t^un  ?    18.  3(^  l^aBc  Sriefe  gu  lefen  unb  {U  fd^reiben. 
19   anaffen  eie  fie  l^cuU  fc^rfibcn  ?    20.  2^  mnf  fie  f eute  fc^reiben,  toei( 


i((  morgen  n«|  ^eibetberg  gel^en  toitt.  21.  !D}an  muf  in  bet  SEBo^t  fcincf 
Srrunbf  wrfic^tig  fcin.  22.  liefer  itnabc  ^t  ^eutc  gar  nii^l  geUrst. 
28.  ^oben  6ie  au^  mc^  geTemt?  24.  Sf^  ^abe  ettoal  getemt,  oicr 
nic^t  wel. 

EXBECISB  27.' 

tttf,  out,  of,  from  1     Sfenfler,  n.  window ;  6(^(^,/  box : 

Saier,  m.  Bavarian ;   Slintr,/.  gun ;  ^ioS,   n.   casUe, 

a^erg,  m.  mountain ;    ^axUtnt^,  m.  honwi-  palace ; 

®d|me,m. Bohemian;     servant;  Ungant,  Hungary ; 

Srunncn,  m.  well ;       4kf|«;  m.  Hessian ;  KBarfc^au,    n.    War- 

Srtcaft'mdM^a,  n.  ser-  itrafau,  ».  Cracow;  saw. 
vant-girl ;               Sflen'igfeit,  /  news ; 

1.  Btt  toem  ge^n  ®ie  ?    2.  Zdf  ge|e  jn  meinem  Sruber.    8.  0Kt  torn 

gcl^t  biefet  itnabe?    4.  (St  ge^t  mit  feinem  SSof'er  n«9  bet  0tabt.     6. 

9cn  toem  "^n  Cfit  bicfe  9{euigfriten  ge^^rt?     6.  34  ^be  |lc  wn  mei* 

nem  attrn  treunbe  gc^&rt.    7-  3Rtt  toem  gefen  ^te  na(|i  beni  IDocfe?    8. 

3(^  ge^e  ntc^t  nat^  bem  S)otfe,  i^  gc^  mit  meinem  fBatn  nai^  bcr  gpf e« 

6tabt.    9.  SBann  ge^en  @ie  aul  bet  Stabt  gu  unfetn  flfrcunbcn  ?    10. 

SBtr  ge^n  nx^i  gu  3bren  9reunben,  tote  fommea  morgen  toicbrc  nti£^  ^aufe. 

11.  3(^  ge^  l^cute  toeber  ju  meinem  8rreunbr,  ao^  na^  bem  ^orfe,  noi^ 

aa<  bem  ^aufe.     12.  S)er  ®raf  ^at  ein  grofef  Ck^lof  mit  Kcincn  tenjleni. 

18.  S)et  9(uf  'fommt  au8  ten  SSergen.    14.  ^at  S^  ®atcr  ettool  ssa 

feinem  SSnibet  ge^&rt?     16,  30,  biefet  SJlann  ifl  auf  Ungam  unb  ^ 

meinem.  SSater  einc  €>(^te(  von  meinem  C^eim  gebroc^t.    16.  ®e§t  cr 

nac^  SBien?    I7.  9lein,  et  ge^t  noc^  SBarfd^au  unb  tton  9Barf(|^ai(  no^ 

Jtrafau.     18.  ^er  SBaicr,  bet  So^mc  unb  bet  ^cffe  fommia  an!  3>ciitff|« 

(anb.    19.  IDet  3Aget  mit  fciner  9(tnte  lommt  oul  bem  ®a1b«    80.  IDes 

Stntifyt  gel^t  na^  bet  9tabt.    21.  3(9  1^  von  meinen  Stdbent  g^drt, 

fie  gtngen  ju  ifrem  Sreunbe.    22.  IDal  ^DienfhnAbf^en  lommt  vom  IBtmu 

nen,  unb  ber  ^aulfnec^t  gel^t  |um  9(eif(^. 

1.  If  we  desire  to  be  happy,  we  must  not  deviate  fipom  thA 
path  of  virtue.  2.  I  know  that  he  is  not  your  fiiend,  bat  I 
know  likewise^  that  he  is  a  man  of  probity.'  8.  Let  them 
know  that  this  news  is  only  a  rumour.'  4.  They  must  not  say 
everything  they  know.  6.  Tou  must  be  very  carefol  in  tto 
choice  of  your  friends.  6.  We  ought  to  know  to  whom  we 
apply.  7.  Will  you  teU  the  tailor,  when  he  has  finished  vonx 
coat,  to  call  on  me.  8.  Have  you  time  to  go  with  mo  t6  the 
city }  9.  If  he  had  not  been  able  to  perform^  the  work  he 
would  not  have  undertaken^  it.  10.  Have  you  time  to 
read  this  letter  ?  11.  He  goes  to  school,  in  order  to  learn  the 
Latin  language. 

^alfo.  *9ieb(i(9rrit.  ^Qktu^t  ^i^^t  I^Atte  {n  9tanb«  bringen  ttnnen. 
^ntemommen  ^aben. 

Section  XXVII.     ^ 

8BPABA.BLa   PABTICLBS. 

The  particles  ab,  an,  auf,  aul,  ki,  mit,  atebfti  urn,  vocaal,  Ste^ 
(S  89. 1.  90.  92)  are  often  compounded  with  verbs,  and^  as  they 
may  stand  apart  from  the  verb,  they  are  called  tipankk  par> 
tides. 

I.  In  principal  tenieneea  (S  160)  the  particle  is  separated  from 
the  verb  and  placed  at  the  end.  In  tukordmaU  tm/sBoaSv  how* 
ever,  introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun  or  some  other  connective 
word,  the  particle  and  the  verb  remain  always  In  union.  Ex.  1 
(St  toirft  ben  SDagen  u  m ;  he  overturns  the  waggon.  ^«t  Oagcn, 
ben  et  it m toirft;  the  waggon  which  he  overturns.  3<i^  |elbc» 
etein  a  u  f ;  I  lifted  the  stone  up.  IDer  Gtetn,  toet^en  \^  a  uffol ; 
the  stone  which  I  lifted  up.  ^et  SDlann  geft  onl ;  the  man  goes 
out.  S)et  9Rann,  toelc^  auf  ge^t ;  the  man  who  goes  out.  Cr 
f<l^eb  ben  Sricf  aS;  he  copied  the  letter.  S>et  Brief,  ben  rt  a(« 
f^riei;  the  letter  which  he  copied.  (St  UaOf  bie  IBIumrn  ai;  he 
broke  off  the  flowers.  ®ie  ifl  trourlg,  toeii  et  bie  SBtumen  a  l^ioOf ; 
she  is  sad,  because  he  broke  off  the  flowers. 

In  the  above  words,  "  overturn  and  upUft,''  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  usage  of  the  two  languages  is  similar.  In  nearly  all 
other  English  compounds,  however,  this  resemblance  to  the 
German  does  not  exist ;  thus,  for  »i(^  fann  ben  91>agcn  umtDetftn,* 
we  may  say,  I  can  overturn  the  waggon,  or  I  can  turn  the  wag- 
gon over.  The  sentence,  (St  fann  aufgefen,  however,  we  can  only 
translate  by  placing  the  particle  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  •  m« 
he  can  go  omt. 


LESSONS  IN  BOTANY. 


n.  In  the  Ininilive  mood,  tbe  partide  U  never  lepavated 
from  th/r  verb,  except  by  i  u,  which,  when  used,  standi  between 
the  two.  Ex.:  dx  aid  aufgc^,  he  will  go  oul.  Stam  fU  tib* 
f<^iks?  can  she  copy?  9x  ijl  hntit  km  iBoeeti  urn  suMcrfca;  he 
la  ready  to  overturn  Uie  waggon. 

III.  In  the  past  participle,  the  aujgment,  gc,  comes  between 
the  particle  ana  the  radical ;  the  particle  of  course  being  always 
pr^fUtfd,  Bx. :  ffr  ^at  ken  0ncf  a(  9  c  f<^e(ni ;  he  has  copied  the 
letter.  Cr  Mt  tea  SSaflcn  vrngfiDorfta;  he  has  overturned  the 
waggon.  3^  \^U  bca  Sricf,  n»ct(^  ct  a(  g  c  ft^riebtn  ^at ;  I  have  the 
letter  which  he  has  copied. 

EXBBCUB  28. 

WfUaUm,  (to)  dis-    %vA^,f,  prospect ;  aRagnrt'nalel,/  mag- 
diarge;                  Crtn'tigung,/ termi-       netic-needle ; 

•I'gif^ctcn,  separa-        nation ;  SReH  more  { 

ted  i  SeloVnunj,/  reward ;  SRit'gc^en,  to  go  with ; 

91*^1(11, todispose  of;  SiH/  B'hle ;  SRute,  tired,  weary ; 

WfMgfR,  to  descend,  S(t|^  m.  li^'itt  nog ;  9li?Tt,  m.  North ; 

dismount;  Dc^,  yet;  ipeft,/ plague,  pesti- 

iaVnitrn,  to  indicate}  IDro^nna,/,  threaten-      lence; 


declare; 


mg; 


8ta(^'fu<^<i^  revcDge- 


lnVcif<n*  to  praise,    l^Tudeti,  to  afflict,  op-      ful ; 

extol ;  iiress ;  fk^^Xv^,  rich ; 

tn'fporneii,  to  Incite;   9x\t,f,  haste,  speed;  fkixitx,  m.  rider; 
Xa'trtibca,  to  urge,    (lin7ammr(n,tocoIlect;8imrn,  to  save, rescue; 

drive ;  din'tV^Ucfcn,  to  shut  eanfr.  mild,  soft ; 

Sa'tHabcaf  to  Ppplyi        up,  conftne ;  ^onnf,/.  sun ; 

employ  1  drcmtt',  m.  hermit ;  ei^nic^tDott  ».  adage; 

9ln'i^ca,  to  point  out,  Ccfui't^n,  to  fill ;  eeriflcn,  to  rise ; 

show;  ScUfriu^t,/  fruit  of  edt,  m.  South ; 

la'iic^  to  attract ;       the  field ;  tIm'Mngcn,  to  de- 
ftuf  ^iNtiV  to  revoke*    0fB(t',  ».  prayer ;  stroy ; 

give  op;  flkbirgr',  n.  chain  of  tin'rcrgcftn,  to  go 

Xuf tk|tcfl;  to  elivat»»     mountains;  down,  set; 

support ;  Orflnf^iw  m.  verdi-  lln'tcric^fi^,  subterra- 

Uttf  fi^iebrn,  to  defer,        gris ;  nean ; 

put  off ;  manfc,  /.  eell ;  fikrl^'f  ung,  /  pro- 

li^nmi^cTa,  to  gamer,  itunbr,  m.  customer ;       mise ; 

store  up  ;•  ^t,  «.  light ;  fficg'flifgcn,    to    fly 

Sofflctgcn,  to  ascend,  £icH/  love;  away ; 

mount;  '  SRagnct',  m.  lode-  flBelt,/ world ; 

llitfVrfc^tQthsasihi     stone;  Bti|(fl,  m.  greenfinch. 

ISoA  dcwiffm  iH  Vk  •timmc  bcr  The  conscience  Is  the  voice  of 

Gfcb ;  %k  MVaf^aften  fink  btc  the  soul,  the  passions  are  the 

•Hmaicn  M    S^gpa^ ;  idc4(^  voices  of  the  body ;  to  which 

Ma  MkcB  •tiauncB  foU  man  of  these  (both)  voices  shall 

aa|ocra  ?  one  listen  7 

Usb  fit  9tB9fB  3oW^n  na<|,  «(<  And  they  went  after  Jonathan 

ft  Ifiama'y^  |a  S>a»ik.  as  he  drew  (forth)  toward 

David. 

S>e«  gf^t  miff    ai^t   on  (Sect  That  <)oes  not  coqcem  me. 
79.  VI). 

IDtc  9eanf  gc^  vm  fftnf  tl|t  (mf .  The  sun  rises  (goes  up)  at  five 

o'dock. 

S)cr  Cmiiic  (ft  fi^oa  anf  gegon^nt.  The  sun  has  already  risen. 

1.  9)ie  Stettfr  tvieM  Bet  ticfn  9lai^t  i|n  ffntf  )b  gcojirTcr  (Si(< 
'aa.  8.  5DCV  fn^nc  Sfifig  ifl  bcm  (i  180. 8.)  Jlnaboi  locflgdlcgeR.  8.  S>ic 
Sitffb^  cinct  ttti^Iit^  Odo^nung  fpomte  fie  an,  taf  Jttnb  \H  tcic^cn 
QtclmannH  ga  rcttcn.  4.  S)(t  Sauet  (at  fnn«.  SrlbftJU^tc  etngcfamnKit, 
aulgck»f<ticB  unb  auf3cf)Mt4icrt  fi.  J^ct  (Rac^fud^ti^e  ttxntct  gcrn  (Sect. 
44- 1)  M  6im<^kMft  OR :  ^afgffc^bcit  tfl  ni^t  aai^^t^tkvx."  6.  Xbgc 
ff^iiNa  nsa  bca  SRmfc^  kbt  bet  Crrmit  in  fcincc  Jt(aufr.  7-  S>cr  itricg 
\fcA  rMt  SRcnf^  vmgcbcac^t^  abet  bo<^  nsd^  mr^r  bit  $e|l.  8.  3)ie  Sonne 
ttl  untergcgansni.  9.  S)cr  itdnig  l^tA  not^  Sccnttguna  be«  Jlricgtf  nitb 
0o(batcn  abgcbantt.  10.  S)(r  SDlagnrt  \vt^  bal  Sifen  nnb  bfn  fl3U^  an. 
11.  iDic  flRagnctnabfl  yigt  b«m  @Unrcniann  Slorb  nnb  6ab  an.  18.  S>ie 
S^ro^ungca  foiDo|(  oil  bit  aSer^ifungen  in  brr  Stbel  btuttn  bic  %\tU  9ot' 
teg  an.  18.  IDfi  fupfemc  Jtejfrt  (at  ®Tilnfpan  angejogen.  14.  ^ec 
anaOcr  1^91  fns  ^a^X  abgefe^t  15  IDrr  SBotet  (at  ben  ^unb  in  fdn 
immt  dng^Ipflen.  16.  S)cr  itaufmann  Xmfi  baf  9^  feinen  itunten 
•a.    17.  SM  •dctri^clBg^briUMii^eraauf.    18.  9)ar  ORimb  ftcigt 


(inter  bcm  9cbiige  anf  anb  erfdOt  bit  Cxbf  mii  fttncm  faafiffa  tt<(|t.    19. 

3((  fleige  in  ben  SBagen,  6ie  fletgen  ani  bem  fiDagen,  unb  cr  fictgt  taf  baf 

$ferb.    20.  S)ic  muten  flteitet  fleigen  von  i(Tcn  ^fireben  ab.    21 .  SDoQcn 

Gie  mii(  mitne(men,  Aenn  @i(  na((  ^(tttfi((anb  retfen  ? .  82.  3((  glai^tc 

ni((t,  bap  6ic  mttge(en  tsottta. 

1.  After  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  aoldiera  wUl  be  paid 
off.  8.  I  shall  ffo  with  your  brother  to  the  hermit,  who  uyee 
separated  from  the  world.  8.  The  fiurmer  has  collected  the  o«m 
in  the  field.  4.  The  oitixens  are  shut  up  In  the  town  from  the 
enemy.  6,  The  war  and  the  plague  havedeottoyed  a  great 
many  people.  6.  The  weary  rider  dismounted  hia  hoiaa.  9. 
The  mercnant  has  disposed  of  his  stock.  8.  The  sun  rises  lu 
the  east.  9.  The  sun  rises  at  twenty  minutes  past  fLy^  o'clock, 
and  sets  at  half-past  six.  10.  You  must  incite  your  soholara 
to  be  more  studious.  11.  "^^iU  you  defer  your  visit  for  to- 
morrow ?  12.  The  magnetic-ne^ple  powtg  to  the  north.  13. 
The  scholar  h^^  copied  his  lesspns. 


LESSONS    IN   BOTANY.— No.   XIV. 

CLASS   XYIL— DIADBLP^IA 
Filaments  united,  forming  taro  sets. 

HaXANDBIA. 

Ik  this  order  stands  the  fumitory,  of  which  there  are  several 
very  pretty  species,  by  no  means  uncommon  in  fields  and  gar^ 
dens,  both  wild  and  cultivated.  Yellow  fumitory  is  a  native 
perennial,  not  yery  common  in  a  wild  state,  but  frequently 
cultivated  as  a  rery  pretty  small  flower,  whieh  blows  profusely 
throughout  the  summer,  from  Hay  till  il  is  killed  by  the  frost. 
The  stems  are  spreading  and  angular ;  the  seed-pods  nearly 
cylindrical,  and  shorter  than  tneir  foot-stalk;  the  leayes, 
which  are  of  a  light  delicate  green,  continue  throughout  the 
winter. 

The  bulbous-rooted  fumitory  is  a  niitivo  perennial|  not  uii« 
common  in  gardens,  though  rare  in  a  wild  fftate.  blowing  early 
in  spring,  from  February  till  March,  Vith  a  pink  blossom ;  the 
corolla  has  four  petals,  with  a  spear  at  the  b^se ;  the  seed.po4 
hss  two  valves  and  many  seeds ;  the  leaves  are  twice  tern^te, 
the  divisions  being  oblong  and  wedge-shaped ;  ai^d  the  # tegi 
erect. 

The  oommoa  herb  Aunitoijis  a  very  pretty,  delicate-looking 
annual,  common  as  a  weed  in  gardens,  corn-fields^  and  heaps 
of  rubbish.  The  leaves  are  wing-deft,  with  their  segmeatp 
lance-shaped,  and  of  a  light-green  colour,  The  blossom  is  % 
pale-nurplish  pink.  The  kte  celebrated  physician,  Pr.  Ci4lei|| 
of  Edinburgh,  highly  extolled  the  virtues  of  fumitory  as  % 
bitter,  to  be  taken  in  the  form  of  tea  or  as  a  decoction  in  i|9<^-> 
tions  of  the  liver ;  but,  though  in  some  cases  it  has  doi|bU|Mwi 
proved  effiaacious,  it  has  latterly  fallen  ii^to  disuse,  Clare 
alludes  to  its  employment  for  very  diffiorent  purposes  :r* 

**  And  ftunitory,  too,  a  aams 
Which  •ap^tifcion  holds  to  Fame, 
Whose  red  and  porple  mottled  flowers 
Are  oropp'd  hy  maide  in  weeding  boon, 
To  boil  in  water,  milk,  and  whey. 
For  wsehei  on  a  holldsy, — 
To  make  their  l)esuty  fair  and  sleek. 
And  ecare  the  tan  ftom  summer's  check ; 
And  oft  the  dame  will  feel  inclined, 
Ae  chlldhood'e  memory  oomee  to  mind. 
To  tnm  her  hook  away,  and  epare 
The  blooms  it  loved  to  gather  there." 

OOTAKDBIA. 
The  milk- wort  is  a  very  small  evergreen  perennial,  common 
on  heaths,  and  In  woods  and  copses  in  most  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  blowing  from  May  during  the  summer,  with  blue, 
white,  or  pale-pink  blossoms.  The  corolla  is  crested ;  the 
calyx  has  nve  leaves,  two  of  them  being  winged  and  colqiwed, 
three  ribbed,  blunt,  and  of  the  same  lenath  as  the  corolla; 
and  the  leaves  grass-like  and  spear-pointea.  It  affords  a  gooq 
medicinal  bitter  by  infusion,  but  not  so  powerful  as  the  Ame- 
rican snake-root,  of  the  same  genus. 

DaOJLMDBlA. 

Dyer's  green-weed  is  a  shrubby  plant,  frequentlv  found  m 
dry,  barren  banks^  and  the  borders  of  fields.    It  bloiiomi  la 
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July  and  August,  bearing  a  yellow  flower,  which  resembles 
broom,  but  is  one-half  smaller.  The  calyx  is  two  Upped,  with 
two  teeth  in  the  upper  lip,  and  three  in  the  lower ;  the  leaves 
are  spear-shaped  and  smooth ;  and  the  branches  round  and 
erect.  The  whole  of  the  plant  is  used  by  dyers  to  dye  yellow ; 
and  by  means  of  woad,  a  green  is  afterwards  produced,— tfie 
most  esteemed  of  greens  Indeed,  for  woollen  goods. 

The  royal  appelhition,  Plantagenet,  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
riyed  from  thu  plant  {Flaniagmuia),  from  the  circumstance  of 
Pulke,  Earl  of  Anjou,  who  liyed  a  century  before  the  Norman 
conquest,  haying  worn  the  genista  in  his  cap,  and  adopted  the 
title,  which  was  kept  up  by  his  descendanU.  The  broom  is 
•till  the  badge  of  the  Highland  Clan  Forbes. 

••  Though  the  foeblest  thing  that  Nature  forms, 
A  frail  and  periehtng  flower  art  thoa ; 
Tet  thy  race  hai  earrlTed  a  thousnd  storms 
That  have  made  the  monaroh  and  warrior  bow. 

The  itoried  am  may  be  enunbled  to  dart, 

And  Time  may  the  marble  boft  deface ; 
Bat  thoa  wilt  be  falthftil,  and  Arm  to  thy  trust. 

The  memorial  flower  of  a  princely  race." 

A  more  showy,  and  much  more  common  plant,  is  broom, — a 
ahrub  which  grows  abundantly  on  dry,  gravelly  hiUs  in  all 
partB  of  England,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
much  more  splendid  plant  than  many  exotics  which  are  culti- 
vated with  great  care.  In  the  foUowing  extract  are  brought 
into  combination  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  with  one  of 
the  loveliest  trees  •— 


On  the  green  slope 


Of  a  romantie  glade  we  sat  us  down, 

Amid  the  fragnufoe  of  the  yellow  broom ; 

While  o*er  oar  heads  the  weeping  beech-tree  streamed 

Its  branches,  arching  like  a  fountain  shower." 

The  common  fune,  whin,  or  gorse,  is  a  very  bushy  shrub, 
from  two  to  five  feet  high,  beset  with  thorns.  Its  leaves  are 
small,  awl-shaped,  and  hom^tipped ;  its  flowers  are  of  a  bright 
yellow,  appearing  in  Bfay,  and,  occasionally,  at  all  seasons. 
The  fluxe  is  common  on  dry  pastures  and  heaths. 

When  LinnsBUs  flrst  saw  it  flowering  in  this  country— for  it 
cannot  bear  the  winter  of  Sweden— he  is  said  to  have  expressed 
his  admiration  of  it  in  the  strongest  terms ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  first  president  of  the  Linnesn  Society,  Sir  J. 
£•  Smith,  commenced  his  study  of  botanv  with  the  furze. 
Speaking  of  a  celebrated  work  on  science,  he  says : — **  I  re- 
ceived Berkenhout  on  the  9Ui  of  January,  1778,  and  began  on 
the  11th,  with  infinite  delight,  to  examine  the  Wig  JBuropaWt 
the  only  plant  then  in  flower.  I  then  first  comprehended  the 
nature  of  systematic  arrangement  and  the  Linnaean  principles, 
little  aware  that,  at  that  mstant,  the  world  waa  losing  the 
great  genius  who  was  to  be  my  future  guide,  for  Linnsus  died 
on  the  11th  of  January,  1778."  After  the  decease  of  the  younger 
Linnaeus  in  1788,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  purchased  the  museum, 
books,  &c.,  of  the  far-famed  Swede. 

The  common  red  clover,  or  honeysuckle-trefoil,  is  one  of  the 
best-known  plants  in  farm-fields,  being  extensively  used  for 
cattle.  This  plant  is  found  in  a  wild  state,  particularly  on 
ehidky  downs,  and  blowing  about  the  end  of  June.  The  white 
clover,  or  Dutch  trefoil,  is  a  native  perennial,  blowing  from 
Hay  throughout  the  summer,  with  a  white  or  reddish  blo|Bom, 
the  flowers  growing  clustered  into  a  head.  The  white  clover 
appeara  to  be  the  genuine  Irish  shamrock,  though,  like  the 
Scotch  thistle,  and  other  native  emblems,  the  species  employed 
in  heraldry  is  not  much  more  like  any  botanical  species,  than  the 
unicorn  in  the  roval  arms  is  like  any  known  animal.  There  is 
also  a  species  called  the  atrawberry  clover,  not  uncommon  in 
most  meadows,  and  distinguished  by  the  calyx  bulging  out,  so 
as  to  give  the  seed-heads  some  slight  resemblanceno  the  de* 
licious  fruit  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

A  great  number  of  plants  may  be  observed  with  peas-blos- 
tom  shaped  flowers.  Among  them  is  the  broad-leaved, 
everlasting  pea,  with  a  climbing  stem,  three  or  four  feet  long, 
growing  in  woods,  with  large,  rose-coloured  flowers,  which 
appear  in  July  and  August.  The  sweet  pea  of  our  gardens  is 
a  native  of  Sicily,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  Its  originu  blossom 
IS  white ;  but  a  great  variety  of  colour,  pink,  scarlet,  purple, 
•ad  variegated,  has  been  produced  by  cultivation.     Of  the 


sweet  pea,  it  haa  been  happily  said :— «  Aimost  all  planta  of 
the  curly,  twirly,  winding,  tummg  class,  are  looked  upon  with 
tenderness,  and  with  almost  tesrfui  eyes.  The  sweet  pea,  like 
unto  the  convolvulus,  doth  seem  to  love  all  things  that  its 
wiry,  spiry  stem  can  touch.  I  doubt  me  not,  that  it  would 
grow  around  your  finger ;  you  can  try  it«  if  it  pleaseth  you ; 
but,  at  all  events,  set  any  sweet  pea,  and  if  it  twine  not  itself 
around  your  finger,  it  will  twine  round  your  heart.  It  will 
grow  on  one  side  of  the  garden  gate,  or  against  the  p*"ifadfH 
at  the  foot  of  the  laburnum-tree;  and  it  will  look  lovely 
anywhere." 

The  rest-harrow  grows  on  barren  and  waste  soil,  and  is  some- 
times seen  growing  plentifully  on  the  green  patches  of  chalk 
cliflb  near  ue  aea.  But  when  it  invades  the  cultivated  soil,  iu 
long  roots  are  troublesome,  impeding  the  plough,  while  its 
thorny  branches  obstruct  the  harrow,  and  hence  the  old  name 
which  this  plant  has  borne.  The  name  which  used  to  be  given 
it  in  France,  arrttebceuf,  is  no  less  significant  Its  stems  are, 
however,  more  abundant,  and  possess  greater  strength  when 
the  plant  grows  in  barren  soils,  uan  in  Uiose  considered  more 
nutritive.  Here  the  donkey  feeds  upon  it  while  in  pasture- 
lands  it  is  grateful  to  the  taste  of  cows  ana  aheep.  The  roots 
of  the  young  shoots  are  also  very  sweet ;  and  the  latter  are 
boiled  and  eaten  in  some  rural  districts. 

The  saintfoin  adorns  the  meadows  with  its  rich  leavea  and 
fiowers  in  the  month  of  June.  It  fiourishes  on  warm,  chalky 
lands,  and  lasts  from  eight  to  ten  years  on  a  genial  aoil;  but 
there  have  been  instances  of  its  continuance  for  a  much  longer 
period.  But,  though  cultivated  in  fields,  it  is  an  English  wud- 
nower.  It  is  plentiful  on  Royaton  Heath  and  Salisbury  Plain. 
Fuller  says,  with  his  usual  quaintness : — *'  It  ia  called  aaintfoin, 
or  holyday.  Superstition  may  seem  in  the  name,  but  there  is 
notlung  but  good  husbandry  in  the  aowing  thereof.  It  was 
first  fetched  out  of  France  from  about  Paris,  and  since  is  sown 
in  divers  places  in  England,  especially  at  Cobham-park,  in 
Kent,  where  it  thriveth  extraordinarily  well  on  dry,  chalky 
banks,  where  nothing  else  will  grow/' 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH,— No.  XV. 
By  John  R.  Bbabi>,.D.D. 

DERIYATIGN :  PEBFIXBS  (cotMmud). 

Pavsing,  for  a  moment,  in  these  somewhat  dry  details,  I  would 
ask  you  whether  you  know  what  words  are.    Take  the  word  father. 
^Vhat  is  it  ?    Father,  as  it  stands  here  on  the  page,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  straight  and  carved  lines.    What  doea  the  combinadon  of 
lines  represent  ?    A  combination  of  sounds.     What  doea  the  com- 
bination of  sounds  represent  ?    A  state  of  mind ;  a  mentsl  eon- 
ception.    What  does  the  mental  conception  represent?    Anezterxisl 
object ;  an  external  object  that  has  the  quality  of  being  a  father,  or 
that  bears  the  relation  which  we  designate  by  the  term  father. 
So  then  the  whole  connexion  between  an  extenial  object  and  the 
written  or  printed  name  of  tlus  hook,  may  be  set  forth  thus : — 
Lines  make  letters ;  letters  mske  syllables ;  syllables  make  words ; 
words  represent  sounds ;  sounds  represent  ideu ;  ideaa  represent 
outward  objects, — that  is,  persons  or  things.     Consequently,  ob- 
jects are  the  basis  of  Isngusge ;  ideas  are  its  essence  \  sounds  are 
its  medium,  and  lines  are  its  forms.    These  outward  objects,  and 
internal  realities,  are  set  forth  by  signs, — signs  made  by  the  mouth — 
signs  made  by  the  hand.    The  lips,  then,  and  the  fingers,  are  the 
interpreters  of  the  person.    What  progress  in  civilisation  is  im- 
plied in  this  connexion  of  the  pen  with  the  mind  and  with  the 
uniTCrse  ;  the  pen  describing,  and  the  press  diffusing,  so  as  to  be 
universally  understood,  the  most  subtle  of  sll  essences ;  statea  of 
thought  and  feeling ;  and  the  widest,  as  well  as  the  wisest  of  all 
generalisations  which  we  term  the  laws  of  God,  or  God*s  own  opera- 
tions in  the  government  of  the  universe  ?    Ihe  study  of  language, 
thus  viewed,  is  the  study  of  the  mind  of  man,  u  well  aa  the  study 
of  the  works  and  the  will  of  God.    Deep  and  mysterious  study ! 
worthy  of  our  best  powers,  and  sure  to  be  attended  by  an  ample 
reward.    And  if  the  study  of  language  is  the  study  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  divine  mind  in  thdr  actirity  and  iktir  uttermnoes, 
then  no  one  who  has  not  made  some  profidency  in  the  study*  is* 
or  can  be  competent  to  inteipret  or  expound  man's  will  or  God*a 
will,  profane  or  sacred  liteiature.    To  resume  our  subject : 


/ 
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^jr,  of  Latin  origin,  throuffh,  6y  ;  as,  jpfradTentore,  bjf  ehance. 
It  IB  found  in  jy^rambulftte  (ambalo,  Lat  J  walk),  to  walk  through, 


orer. 


'*  The  andenti  nted  to  crown  Tirgins  with  the  flowers  of  this  plant 
(mOkwQ^)  when  they  perambulated  the  fields,  to  implore  fertility 
thereto."— HSWer, "  Gardener's  Dietlooary.'* 

The  /w*  panes  into  pol  in  jwflnto  (pollno,  per,  and  Intum,  Lat. 
mud).  Pol  is  found  abo  in  jpo/lidtation,  a  promising,  from  pol* 
lieeor,  Lat.  Jpromue, 

Peri,  of  Greek  origin,  around;  as,  jwrtphery  (phcro,  Gr.  I 
hear),  a  drcnmference ;  abo  in  p^rtphrasis  (phrasis,  Gr.  aphraef, 
a  epeeeh),  a  circumlocution,  or  round*about  mode  of  utterance ;  as, 
the  hit  of  life,  for  death. 

Phil,  and  phih,  of  Greek  origin  (philos,  a  lover),  as  in  philo- 
loger,  a  loyer  of  scienoe  (particularly  the  science  of  language)  ; 
pAiJ^opher  (sophia,  Gr.  wisdom),  a  loTer  of  wisdom ;  philomel 

iraelos,  Gr.  a  song),  applied  to  the  nightingale ;  |}Manthropy 
anthropos,  Gr.  a  man),  the  love  of  mankind. 

PAyt.of  Greek  origin  (physis,  Gr.  nature),  physic,  and  physi- 
cian, originally  meant  natural  philosophy  and  a  natural  philo- 
sopher ;  but  derivatiydy,  the  words  came  to  refer  to  a  knowledge 
of  such  natural  objects  as  were  held  to  conduce  to  the  art  of  heal- 
ing. Phyeiet,  plural,  still  means  Natural  Philosophy ;  and  phyti- 
eien,  Fr.  means  a  Natural  Philosopher,  or  one  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  nature. 

Phytiogaomj,  consists  of  physis,  nature,  and  gnosco,  Gr.  I  know, 
and  so  properly  denotes  a  knowledge  of  nature  by  outward  ap- 
pearances ;  but,  as  employed,  the  word  signifies  a  knowledge  of 
a  man's  character,  as  gained  from  his  countenance.  Phytiologj  is 
the  science  of  nature,  but  in  a  particular  way ;  a  science,  that  is, 
of  the  structure  and  lawa  of  the  human  frame  in  particular,  and  of 
animal  organisation  in  general. 

**  I  find  that  the  most  eminent  and  original  physiologiet  of  the  present 
age  (M.  CaTier),  has  been  led,  by  his  enlightened  researches  oonceming 
the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  into  a  train  of  thinking  strikingly 
similar.*— Du^oU  aiesoari,  *'  FhUosophy  of  the  lUnd.'* 

Pleni,  of  Latin  origin  (planus,  ^;  hence  plenty),  is  found  in 
pemipotentiary  (potens,  LaX. powerful),  one  who  has  been  intnisted 
with  full  power  or  authority. 

«*Let  th9  pladpotentlanf  sophlsters  of  England  settle  with  the  diplo- 
matte  sophlsters  of  France  in  what  manner  right  is  to  be  corrected  by 
an  inftiiion  of  wrong,  and  how  truth  may  be  rendered  more  true  by  a 
doe  intermixture  of  fiOsehood."— Burile. 

Pleoi,  in  Greek,  is  the  same  as  the  Latin  plenus,  found  in  our 
"  plenty."  Pleoe  supplies  the  first  syllable  in  pleonasm,  a  ftdness 
of  expression  so  as  to  become  exoessiTe. 

**  It  Is  %pkonaam,  a  figure  used  in  Seriptare,by  a  moltipUdty  of  ez- 
presilons,  to  signify  some  one  notable  thing.*' — ^ndh. 

Poly,  of  Greek  origin  (polys,  many,  much),  appears  in  /w^yanthus 
(anthof ,  Gr.  ajhwei^,  so  caUed  firom  its  many  flowers ;  and  in  poly^ 
gunj  (gamosy  Gr.  marriaye)^  haring  many  wives. 

"  Folygeany  was  not  eommonly  tolerated  in  Greece,  for  marriage  was 
thought  to  be  a  OQ^iuncUon  of  one  man  with  one  woman. — PotUr, 
•'Antiquities  of  Grceee." 

Poly  is  also  the  first  syllable  of  i^/yglott  (glott^,  Gr.  a  tongue), 
one  who  knows  many  languages;  also  a  book  written  in  many 
languages,  as  the  <*  Polyglott  Bible." 

Poei,  of  Latin  origin,  after,  aftertoards,  appears  in  jpo«^te,  to 
date  efUr  the  time  of  writing,  at  some  later  time ;  in  po«fpone 
(pono,  Lat.  I  ^lace),  to  put  off;  and  in|w«/script  (scriptum,  Lat. 
a  writing),  something  added  to  a  letter. 

PoUumoua,  erroneously  spelt  posthumous,  from  the  Latin  postu- 
mns,  the  same  as  postremus  (from  post,  after),  signifies  late,  yery 
late,  tiie  latest,  the  last.  This  word  is  applied  to  a  child  bom,  after 
the  father's  death ;  or  a  book  published  after  the  author's  death. 

SometimeB  the  word  is  spelt  postAume,  for  postume.  We  have 
here  an  \^^^*^  of  tiie  effect  on  spelling  of  a  supposed  etymology. 
Postume  was  thought  to  be  composed  of  post,  tffUry  and  humus, 
the  ground,  and  hence  the  word  was  written  posthume.  It  is,  how- 
erer,  the  superlative  of  die  Latin  posterns,  and  is  used  in  the  Latin 
langnagft  with  the  same  applications  as  in  English.  Richardson  is 
wrong  fai  the  etymology  which  he  gives  of  this  word. 

Pre,  of  Latin  origSa,  before^  as  in  jprraaution  (from  cavere,  Lat. 
to  hwoare)  forethought. 

•*  Prteatdian  trudging  all  about 
To  see  the  candles  Airly  out." 

CRiinM; "  The  Ghost." 


Pre  is  found  in  i»r«oede  (cedo,  Lat.  1  go),  in  iir^cipitous  (caput, 
Lat.  the  head),  headlong;  in  precocioTiA  (eoquere,  Lat.  to  cook), 
cooked  before,  forward,  too  eoon  ready, 

**  I  had  heard  of  divers  forward  and  preoose  youths,  and  some  I  have 
known»  but  I  never  did  either  heare  or  read  of  anything  like  to  this 
fweete  child.*'— £^w2^  '<  Memoirs." 

Preter,  of  Latin  origin  (praeter,  against),  is  found  in  preterm 
natural,  contrary  to  nature. 

Pro,  of  Latin  origin,  fore,  forward,  as  in  j»roduoe  Tdnco,  Lat.  I 
lead),  to  bring  forward.  Pro  appears  in  j?roceed  (cedo,  Lat.  Igo\ 
in  procreate  (creo,  Lat.  I  beget),  mpnffer  (fero,  Lat.  /  bear),  m 
prolepsis,  an  anticipation,  See, 

*'  We  have  erinced  (proved)  that  the  generality  of  mankind  have 
constantly  had  a  certain  prolepsis  or  anticipation  in  their  minds  oon- 
ceming the  actual  existence  of  a  God." — Ckidworth,  **  Intellectual 
System." 

Pro  becomes  in  French,  pour,  which  again  becomes  pur,  as  in 
purpoxt  (porto,  Lat.  I  carry),  sign^tcalion.  Purchase  is  given  by 
Richardson  as  from  a  fancied  French  word, — namely,  pouT'Chasser, 
end  purchase,  he  says,  means  to  chase,  and  so  to  obtain.  Such 
derivations  are  enough  to  bring  etymology  into  disgrace.  Purchase 
is  firom  a  low  Latin  word,  perchauchare  (per-calcare),  which  meant 
to  tread  over,  and  to  mark  out,  the  limits  of  a  piece  of  land,  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  purchase  of  it.  See  Du  Cange  on  the 
word,  who  gives  the  imvxl  purehada  (purchase),  as  something  ac- 
quired. Purehada  is  common  in  old  legal  documents,  and  is  the 
origin  of  the  obsolete  French  word  pourchasser  (perchauchare) ;  which 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  diasser,  to  chaee  or  hunt,  Pourchaa, 
in  old  French,  signifies  labour,  and  suggests  the  derivation  which  in- 
volves labour  as  the  price  paid  in  the  acquisition  of  land,  &c.  This 
idea  of  purchase,  as  founded  on  labour,  is  in  unison  with  the  mean- 
ing of  purchase.  Whence  it  signifies  a  point  for  a  lever  to  act  upon, 
or  the  power  which  hence  ensues,  as  in  these  words : — 

'*  A  politician,  to  do  great  things,  looks  for  a  power,  which  our  work- 
men 0^  a  purcAose,  and  if  he  finds  that  power  in  politics  as  in  mechanics, 
he  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  apply  it." — Burh^ 

Proto,  of  Greek  origin  (protos,  Jlrsi),  occurs  in  protojneitjT 
(martys,  a  witness),  the  first  witness  or  martyr :  applied  to  Stephen, 
in  churdh  history. 

**  With  Hampden  firm  assertor  of  her  laws. 
And  protomarlyr  in  the  glorious  oanse.**  Boyee, 

Also  in  jprofotype.  We  have  already  had  antitfpe,  and  archetype, 
here  we  have  prototype,  which  means  the  first  or  original  form  or 
model. 

Pseudo,  of  Greek  origin  (pseudos,  a  falsehood),  signifies  what  is 
not  genuine,  false;  as,  /»«fi3o-prophet,  a  fulse  prophet. 

'*  Out  of  a  more  tenadons  cling  to  worldly  respects,  he  stands  up  lor 
all  the  rest  to  Justify  a  long  usurpation  and  conviotiid  paeud^ieoopacy 
(episoopofl,  Gr.  a  bMqp)»  of  prelates."— Jllitton. 

PusiH,  of  Latin  origin,  comes  from  pusillus  (little)  or  pupillns 
(E,'R. pupil),  the  diminutive  form  of  pusus  or  pupus,  a  boy  (pupa, 
a  girl),  which  is  the  source  of  our  word  puppet,  in  the  French 
poup^,  a  baby,  a  doll,  PusiU  is  found  in  union  with  animus, 
mind,  forming  pusiUesamoiOM,  small  in  mind,  applied  particularly  to 
a  want  of  spirit  or  courage. 

Putri,  of  Latin  origin  (putris,  rotten,  E.R.  putrid),  enters  into 
the  composition  of  a  class  of  words,  namely,  putretj  (facio,  Lat.  / 
make),  /w^refaction,  putreseent,  putreecence,  &c. 

**  It  is  such  light  SLS  putr^fiictian  breeds 
In  fly-blown  flesh,  whereon  the  msggot  feeds. 
Shines  in  the  dark,  bat  nsher'd  into  day. 
The  stenoh  remains,  the  lustre  dies  away."  Cowper, 

EXEBCIfiBS  FOB  FaBSXNO. 

April  is  come.  The  birds  sing.  The  trees  are  in  blossom.  The 
flowers  are  coming  out.  The  sun  shines.  Now  it  rains.  It  rains 
and  the  sun  shines.  There  is  a  rainbow.  Oh  what  fine  coloura  1  I 
cannot  cateh  the  rainbow.  The  rainbow  is  going  away.  It  fades. 
It  is  quite  gope.  I  hear  the  cuckoo.  It  is  August.  Let  us  goiato 
the  corn-fields.  Is  the  corn  ripe  ?  This  is  a  grain  of  com.  Thia 
is  an  ear  of  corn.  This  stalk  makea  straw.  xYow  the  corn  mual 
be  tied  up  in  sheaves. 

EXERCISES  IN  COMPOSITION. 

BIBTORtCAI.  TRXME. 

Moees  is  taken  into  Pharaoh^s  pdUsoe, 
Write  and  carefully  correct  an  account  of  the  last  sermon  or 
speech  you  heard. 


THB  POPULAR  BDUOATOR. 


FRENCH    EXTRACTS. 
FSNSEES  MORALES   ET   MAXIMEB. 

C0M8CIBKCS. 

La  eonseienoe  est  le  meilleor  li?re  de  morale  que  nous  ajons: 
e*e6t  eelal  que  Ton  doit  consulter  le  plus. — Faioal. 

C0K8BIL. 

On  ne  donne  ricn  si  Ub^alenent  que  ses  oonaeili.'^^  Moehe- 
Jbtuauid, 

OOMTBRSATXON. 

L^esprit  de  la  eooTeriation  coneiite  bien  moint  k  en  montrer 
beaneoup,  qu'kenfaire  trouTer  aux  autres:  celui  qui  sort  de  Totre 
entretien  content  de  soi  et  de  son  esprit,  Test  de  tous  paifaite* 
ment. — La  £ntifkt, 

Les  gens  qui  savent  peu  parlent  beaucoup,  et  Ics  gens  qai  sarent 
beancoup  parlent  peu.  II  est  naturel  dc  croire  qtt*un  ignorant 
troitTe  important  tout  ce  quHt  salt,  et  le  dise  k  tout  le  nion£ ;  mais 
VA  homine  iiMtmit  n'onrre  pas  ais^ment  son  repertoire,  il  an r tit 
trop  k  dire*  et,  eomme  ii  Tolt  encore  plus  k  dire  apriM  lol,  il  se  tait. 

Lea  pensdes  font  ded  tsptsseries  rouldes,  la  eoBTertation  les 
ddploie  et  let  expose  au  grand  jour.— TVMMoole. 

COUft. 

La  conr  est  comme  un  ddifice  b4ti  de  marbre,  je  teuz  dire 
qu*elle  est  composde  d'hommes  durs,  msis  fort  poUs."— Xa  Brv$kt. 

OOVBAOB. 

Le  trai  eourage  est  tine  des  qtlalltds  qui  stipposebt  le  plus  de 
grandeur  d'ftme.  J'en  remttque  beaoeoup  de  iortes :  nn  eourage 
centre  la  fortune,  i|ui  eat  pnilosophiet  un  eourage  contre  les 
mitl^ree,  qui  est  pattenee  $  un  eourage  A  la  guerre,  qui  est  TSleur ; 
un  eouraae  dans  les  entreprises,  qui  est  hardiesse  |  un  courage  fier 
et  t^mdrure,  qui  est  audace ;  un  courage  contre  I'lnjustice,  qui  est 
fermetd;  un  courage  contre  le  Tice,  qui  est  sdrdriid;  un  courage 
de  fdflezion,  de  tdmperament,  Ac. — fautmatguet. 

La  parfaite  talenr  eat  de  faiie  sans  tdmoins  ee  qu'on  serait  capable 
de  faire  dcTant  tout  le  monde.— £d  Jtoefc^^bwrnaW. 

Courage  toujour!  I  Sans  eette  eondition,  point  de  tertu.  Cou- 
rage pour  Tainore  Totre  paresse  at  poursuiTre  toutea  les  dtudes 
honorables ;  courage  pour  ddfendre  la  patrie  et  protdger  votre  sen- 
biable  en  toute  rencontre;  courage  pour  rdnster  aux  mauvais 
examples  et  aux  ii^ustes  ddrisions ;  courage  pour  souffrir  mala- 
diea,  peinea,  angoisses  de  toute  esp^e,  sans  l&ches  lamentations ; 
eourage  pour  aspirer  k  une  perfection  k  laquelle  on  ne  doit  pas 
ccMer  d*aapircr,  n  I'on  ne  Tent  paa  perdre  toute  noblesse,  mmo 
JPiUlea. 

CBxnavi. 

Un  critique  n'est  formd  qu'aprte  plusieurfe  anndes  d*obserTa- 
tions  et  d'dtudes.  Un  critiqueur  nftit  du  soir  au  toatin.— la  A^unk  e. 

Ceux  qui  bttment  Tesprit  de  critique  ne  songent  pas  asses  que 
Tbomma  de  goAt  a  re^u  tingt  blessures  ataat  d'en  faire  une. — 

Dxrann. 

Le  trop  d*attention  iiu'on  met  k  obserrer  Ifee  ddfauts  d'autrui  fkit 
qu'on  meurt  tana  atolr  eu  la  tempt  de  connaftre  let  litni.— £a 


C  est  augmenter  ses  ddfauta  que  de  les  ddsaToner  quand  on  nous 
let  reprodM.— Xs  AM^^Aimiid. 

OSLATSVBt. 

Let  prinoet  ont  k  leurs  eCtds  deux  sortes  de  bites,  les  farouches 
et  lea  privdea :  les  priTdea  lont  lea  ilatteurs ;  let  Ikroucbes  sont  les 
ddlafeurt.— IMoplnfe 

SBPXllDAirCB. 

Le  grand  ddpend  du  petit,  le  petit  dii  grand;  le  mattre  du  valet, 
le  valet  du  maltre ;  la  nmme  du  mari,  et  pint  aou? ent  le  mari  de 
la  fenmie:  I'aTare,  de  son  argent:  Torgueilleux,  de  sa  folie; 
routrier.de  son  travail ;  h  libertin,  du  vice:  I'honndte  homme,  de 
I'ettime  du  public,  et  I'eatime  du  public,  de  sa  bonne  conduite. 
Ai&si  notre  tdpntation,  notre  vie  et  nos  biens  ddpendent  des  autres 
et  de  nos  inclinations.—/.  V.  JtowsMn. 

tl  eat,  sans  eomparison,  plus  sAr  d*obdir  que  de  Commander, 
d'^bdter  que  de  parler,  et  de  recetoir  un  eonscil  que  dt  le  donner. 

DBSAPPOINTSMXlfT. 

Le  ddsappointement  tnarobe  en  touriaat  derrllrt  rtnthoutiaame. 
••JAHiBais  Q$  SkulL 

DxaiB. 

Attaa  tat  un  peu  plua  que  ce  que  chacun  a.— #hmU<h. 

Kous  ddsirenoas  peu  de  choses  avec  ardeur,  si  nous  oonBaitaiont 
pariidtement  ct  que  nout  ddtirona.<*>Za  MoekiUmumU, 


DITOIB. 

Tons  les  devdrt  se  mesorent  en  gdodral  par  let  rapporta  qui  licat 

les  hommes  entre  eux. — ^J^pMMs. 

Celui  qui  ne  pense  A  sea  devoira  que  lorsqu'on  ran  arertiU  &*cat 
digne  d'aucune  estimc^Pfamle. 

DiBtr. 

Celui  qui  garde  ton  Ame  endtat  de  ddsirAr  qull  f  tit  Wk  Dia«, 
n'en  doute  jamais. 
L'homme  s'agite,  Dleu  le  m^ne.— JlMon. 

DXfiCBEtTOlC. 

Le  fou  monlrera  sa  fulie  en  dcoutant  par  une  porta ;  malt  eatta 
baaaesse  sera  insupportable  A  I'homme  prudent.— JhofAJblKlgiis. 
Les  lois  du  secret  et  du  ddpAt  sont  les  mdmea. — Cku^fbri^ 

DltaiMtrULTIOK. 

La  dissimulation  est  un  certain  art  de  compoaer  ses  parolea  et 
ses  actions  pour  une  mauraise  An.'-^TMopkrasle. 

Puis  pour  un  moment  I'homme  colAre,  et  pour  toi^urs  l*homme 
diaaimuld. — ON^MiMS. 

La  dissimulation  est  une  imposture  rdfldebie.— rdHMadf^iiet. 

DOOILITB. 

Celui  dont  roreilla  deonte  les  rdprimandes  salutalrea  demeurera 
au  milieu  des  sages.  Celui  qui*  rejette  la  correction  mdpriae  son 
Ame ;  mais  oalui  qui  se  rend  aux  ramonstraacea  poasAde  son  eoeur 


Cast  dtre  sage  que  de  savoir  Atre  dodle  quand  U  le  faut,  et  dd 
faire  de  bonne  neure  ce  qu'on  serait  obligd  de  fkira  par  la  suite. — 

SOXTCBTTB. 

La  rdponse  douce  apaise  la  eoltee ;  la  parole  lAebente  tugmelitA 
la  fureur.— AdoaMi. 

Qui  commande  avee  trop  d^empire  A  cent  qui  tout  au-detsout  de 
lui,  trouve  souyent  un  mattre  qui  lui  coihmanda  de  mime. — I 
de$  OHMtSMBSi 


SOLUTIONS  OF  PROBLEMS  AND  QUERIES. 

RsauiBBo  a  number  tncfa  that  when  added  to  or  subtraeied  from 
Its  square,  the  sum  or  remainder  shall  be  a  square  number. 
Let  ar  be  the  required  number ;  tlient  by  tbs  qncatioa  a^^^  ''n^l 
#  are  both  square  numbers. 

Make  is*  \  a — (<^--y)* )  then  we  hata 

a^4-><a=«'— 2ry4ir*,  by  ezptntioii  | 
(2i^l)s=i^,  hj  tranapotitioBi  fte. ; 

and  ar= II ,  by  diyision. 

2HFr 

Subatituting  thia  yalae  of  it  In  the  exprestloii  a!*— ar,  W«  htfe 

W+iy 


^  a  tquare  nuBbar ;  or^  by  re* 


iy+iy       2y-fl 

ducmg  thete  fractioni  to  a  common  daaomlaatory  Aad  teptratiBg 
laeton,  we  have 

y^— 2y3-"y^ yg 

(2y+l)'    ""(2y+l)« 

Here  the  first  factor  being  a   tqnarei   to  it  the  otiier,  via. 
y»— 2y— 1. 


(y^— 2y— 1)  =ra  tqaaTe  nttttber. 


Makey^-2y^l  =  (y— a));  then  we  have 

y'— 2y— l=y' — 2ya4-2*,  by  azpahsion ; 
2(a~l)y=2M-l,  by  tranqxMition,  &e.  \ 

y==''+l 


and 


by  diviaion. 


2(a-l) 

In  this  expression  for  y,  assdme  s  as  any  number  greater  than 
unity  s  and  substitute  the  value  of  y  in  the  expression  fdr  ^ ;  thia 
wiliVive  the  number  required  by  the  question.  Thai,  Assuming 
1=2,  y  becomes  },  and  «=:Hi  which  satiafiea  the  conditidns  of  the 
question  I  for 

(H)«+S*=(«)>;  and  (lf)>-H  =  (A)». 

TUs  being  one  of  Bonnycaatle't  questions,  a  tolAtlod  fHU  bd  ftluid 
in  hia  Key. 

Solutions  similar  to  the  above  were  sent  by  the  following  cot-^ 
respondents  :*-R.  G.  (Dundee),  J. .  S.  fAyrthirej,  T.  Morley 
(Bromley),  k.  Skerritt  (HolbrooA),  Oouglat,  and  othera.  Dif- 
ferent solutiqns  were  sent  by  Caroltit  (FAdUiAm},  J.  Maeowan 
(Auchtenrder),  J.  Sowdan,  and  othen* 


I 


CX)RRB6P0NI)ENC£. 


GOKIIBBI^ONDBNCB. 

SiB« — Ton  mutt  hare  often  been  Btrnck  with  a  tingoUr  oircamstanee 
to  whieh  I  And  ik  diOleult  to  i^we  a  deaignatiosi*— namely,  that  when 
you  have  met  with  anything  in  the  oonrM  of  your  reading  that  par- 
tlcnlarly  itinck  or  intereated  you*  perfaa]»i  in  the  next  book  you  take  up, 
though  it  be  only  to  while  away  a  leisore  hoori  yon  nnexpeetediy  fall  in 
with  aomething  that  throws  more  light  on  the  antileet,  or  aomething 
ha?in|f  a  remarkable  connexion  with  it.  Aa  an  inatanoe,  I  was  yeater^ 
day  reading  in  the  PopoZiaR  EdbcatoBi  the  biography  of  Franklin, 

Kd  partiealarly  noticed  that  it  waa  from  two  iraeta  on  rhetoric  and 
jlCi  i^exed  to  an  KngUah  grammar,  that  h9  obtained  a  Imowledge 
of  the  Socratie  nie|faod  of  reaaoning.  Well*  I  had  Juat  picked  up  a  few 
old  hooka  at  a  atall,BBd  taking  up  one  of  them,  I  ibund  it  to  be  the  Tcry 
grammar,  with  treatiaea  on  tiie  art  of  poetry ;  rhetoric  and  logic  annexed ; 
and  alao  a  reoommendatioB,  with  examplea,  of  the  SocraUo  method  of 
disputing,  that  Franklin  had  etudSed ;  and  well  worthy  of  being  atndied 
It  aeema  to  be.  Though  Ihnn  the  prefiioe  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
ftnt  of  our  Bnglleh  grammara,  except  those  of  Dr,  Wallia  and  Johnson 
(not  Samuel),  yet  to  me  it  aeenu  the  most  pfailosophie  and  sensible 
EtiglUh  English  gmomar  that  I  hare  seen.  The  title  is  wanting,  but 
it  is  dedicated  to  Queen  Anne,  and  contains  the  preface  to  the  second 
edit^,  without  date;  bait  in  the  explanation  of  abbreriationB  at  the 
end  of  the  grammar,  the  Soman  numerals  for  1786  are  giren,  which - 
indicates  the  trae  date.  The  authors  utterly  discard  all  the  gram- 
matical terms  borrowed  fbora  the  grammara  of  the  olaaaies.  They 
dirlde  grammar  into  four  parts, — ^?ix..  lettera,  syllables,  words,  and  sen- 
tences. All  the  portfams  to  be  committed  to  memory  are  "  put  into  as 
amoQth  and  sonoRnia  rerse  as  the  nature  of  the  sutject  would  bear." 
To  tiiia  Is  added  an  explanation  in  prose,  along  with  additional  obserra- 
tkma,  reasoos,  and  exceptions  9  aad  below  these  are  copious,  useAil,  and 
very  interesting  notes  and  leaned  disquisitions  on  universal  grammar, 
&o.  To  pam  hf  the  fink  and  second  parts,  we  ilnd  the  authors  make 
only  four  parts  of  speech,— vis.,  names,  qualities,  affirmations,  and  par- 
ticles, or  ^e  manner  of  words.  The  affirmation  spoken  of  aa  '*  the  soul 
of  the  senteneej"  is  thus  defined:— 

"  Ah  itflrmalion  (as  the  woM  does  show) 
Something  qArma;  and  does  ntmber  know. 
And  ttne  and  penon ;  whether  it'  express 
Attkn,  being,  pasaUmt  or  their  want  confess ; 
Two  Hmet  the  English  language  only  knows, 
Ihe  first  the  present,  next  the  pasting  shows:  fto." 

Truly  more  modem  grammarians  have  grieroosly  retrograded.  Under 
the  term  Qunwlgf,  are  comprehcBded  not  only  what  we  term  adjeotiyes, 
but  also  toe  poasessiTe  cases  of  nouns  and  pronoansj  participles  and 
•rtleles  j  Ibri  as  the  anthors  justly  obserreb 

*  iij  <to,  and  file,  we  qaiUtles  may  name, 
Because  their  tise  ihd  nfttuto  are  the  samtf.** 

The  ^artidca  are  dlvUled  toto  three  sorts  ;  the  Ist,  ahowing  (he  man- 
ners or  ^uaUiktt^  words;  the  2nd,  denoting  drcumstances  of  odionsf 
and  the  Srd,  Joining  sentence  to  sentence.  What  modem  grammarians 
treat  of  under  the  head  of  prosody,  is  here  reaerred  for  the  first  part  of 
''the  art  of  poetry,"  whlchr also  ineludes  a  good  deal  that  might  fidrly 
sbme  nndfer  the  head  of  orthography.  The  remainder  of  this  book  treats 
tf  tie  difl'erent  kinds  of  poetteal  composition,  aa,  epigram,  paatoral, 
eiegy,  lyric,  satire,  comedy,  and  tragedy,  with  rules,  examples,  and 
criticisms.  The  epic  or  heroic  poem  comes  last,  and  la  summaiily  dia- 
miaaed  In  half  a  page,  concluding  thna : — "  The  rulea  at  large  would  be 
too  extenalTc  for  thia  treattae,  and  but  of  little  nae :  the  poem  being 
not  to  be  undertirikcn  but  by  a  masterf  and  by  a  genku  that  does  not 
appear  once  In  a  tiiousand  years.** 

The  treatises  on  rhetorid  and  logic  appear  to  be  te^  ttseflil  and 
smiibly  written  compendinnis,  but  I  cahnot  say  that  t  admire  either 
the  mimner  or  the  matter  of  the  example  of  the  Bocf  atlc  method  df  dis- 
putlog,  tlhich  the  anthors  hare  suldoined.— Tours,  &c., 

James  Adaxsov. 
,  tWe  glf e  place  to  tide  letter  ibr  several  reasons :  First,  it  Is  a  fahr 
spedmea  of  epistolary  coneapondence  for  our  younger  readers ;  second, 
ttie  sut^^ect  is  both  curious  and  Interesting,  an4  serves  to  verily  some 
Jttdidons  remaiks  made  by  t)r.  Beard  on  the  modem  method  of  teaching 
English  Grammar;  and  third,  it  shows  how  uaeM  It  la  to  refiect  on 
what  yon  read,  to  aaaodate  it  in  your  mind  with  the  names  of  eminent 
individuals^  and  to  be  on  the  alert  to  observe  everything  that  bears  upon 
any  important  or  naeftU  sut^Ject.] 

Sm.— in  answer  to  your  correspondent,  wlio  signs  himself  "  Pitt,**  I 
beg  to  say  that  the  rofik  hatmonicon  is  made  of  stone  taken  fkom  the 
mountain  of  Sklddaw,  to  Cumberland.  Perhaps  the  origin  of  this  hat- 
monioon  Is  unknown  to  your  conespondent.  A  traveller  In  passing 
Qtor  the  fountain  chanced  to  strike  his  ibot  against  one  of  the  loose 
■tonM.  ^6  was  sniinised  at  the  tond  produced,  ilnd  the  idea  of  fbrmlng 
■n  hnftnmieob  beeurred  to  him.  With  what  success  I  need  not  mention. 


Mx.  Nelson,  the  clown  at  Welsh  and  Hemandes*  horsemanship,  is  a 
skilfal  performer  on  this  instrument.  The  tone  produced  by  him  is 
ilmost  eqdol  to  a  planoibrto.  He  has  Uso  ah  harmonicoh  made  of 
pine  cancf  the  music  ta  trhioh  deiights  and  aMonifhet  the  listeners.  I 
ani  not  awave  of  any  other  stone  posaesstog  these  musical  properties. — 
1  am,  Sir,  A  Husical  Mqmus. 

Exeter,  August  14, 1863. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SBLF-TAUGHT  MAN. 

SiUi — I  was  sent  to  school  at  a  very  early  age  s  but,  being  frequently 
sent  from  one  school  to  another  it  was  found  that  when  1  left  school  at 
the  age  of  nine  years,  I  knew  little  more  than  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet. Being  a  big  boy  it  was  thought  that  i  should  be  sent  to  work  ;  this 
was  aocordiDgly  done ;  but  before  I  was  fifteen  I  had  served  seventeen 
different  masters,  *  for  I  never  remained  six  months  in  any  of  my  sltna- 
ilons.  The  opinion  which  the  difierent  masters  formed  of  me  waa  that 
I  did  not  like  work. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  t  ieft  home,  and  continued  to  roam  about  the 
country;  leadfaig  a  many-sided  life,  till  I  was  nearly  twenty.  I  then 
returned  home,  and  was  received  like  the  prodigal  son.  My  relatives 
soon  procured  employment  for  me,  and  by.i^y  steadineu  then/ 1  gave 
them  and  my  employers  great  satisfaction.  I  had  not  been  in  my  situa- 
tion many  days  before  my  ignorance  was  made  apparent  both  to  myself 
and  others.  I  was  requested  to  read  to  the  working  at  meal-times ;  for 
we  had  all  our  meals  in  the  factory,  except  supper.  The  blush  rose  to  my 
face  when  I  was  compelled  to  decline  the  duty.  I  felt  dsgraded«  as  I  was 
considered  to  be  what  was  termed  *'  respectable,"  and  it  was  discovered 
that  I  was  not  able  to  read.  I  felt  then  determined  to  remove  the 
stigma  of  ignorance,  and  for  this  purpose  went  to  an  eveidng  school  for 
three  nights  in  tlie  week  to  leara  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  I  reroiUned 
there  till  it  was  iWen  up  for  the  season,  and  then  had  to  get  00  the  best 
wa^  I  could.  I  was  determined  to  make  the  best  of  mjUUte  time— for 
I  had  to  be  at  work  at  five  in  the  morning,  ahd  it  was  frequently  eight 
at  night  before  I  left,  with  only  two  hours  for  meals,  so  that  I  had  no 
time  to  devote  to  study  in  the  day-time.  At  the  night-school  I  learat 
but  little,  being  left  too  much  to  myself.  Books  i^ere  put  into  my 
hands,  and  I  had  to  use  them  the  best  waf  I  could;  but  not  knowing 
the  force  and  meaning  of  words,  I  could  not  get  on. 

A  new  era  opened  to  me  at  this  period,  to  consequence  of  my  joining 
a  Toting  Men's  Society.  Their  discusskms  threw  a  new  li|ht  upon 
every  thtog,  at  least  so  it  seemed  to  toe ;  and  it  was  ntit  long  before  I 
took  part  to  them.  I  bought  Lennie'a  Grammar,  and  mastered  its  con- 
tents in  about  six  months ;  during  the  same  time  I  went  halfWay 
through  GroBsley*B  Calculator.  Just  about  the  time  I  Jotoed  the  Toong 
Men's  Society,  I  went  to  woric  as  a  **  navvy,**  so  that  I  had  more  tUne 
for  study,  for  I  left  off  worktog  at-six  o^do^  eventog.  In  about  twelve 
months  afterwards  1  gave  up  tliis  occupation  and  obtatoed  another, 
where  I  had  more  time  still,  and  endeavoured  to  profit  by  it.  A  little 
before  I  gave  up  being  a  *-  navvy,*'  a  well-thumbed  volume  of  Euclid 
came  to  my  way,  and  with  its  diiflculties  I  i^as  pleased.  1  had  not  for- 
gotten to  read  books  Upon  general  subjects,  during  the  precedtog  twelve 
months,  and  to  make  extracts  dt  what  1  read.  &oa  after  I  luid  com- 
menced studying  Lennie's  Grammar;  Todd's  '*  Stodeat's  Mahual"  came 
toto  my  hands*  and  fhim  It  I  derived  much  benefit.  A  fHMid,  flhdtog 
that  I  was  making  such  rapid  progress,  advised  me  to  apply  for  admisston 
toto  the  Normal  School,  Ixmdon ;  and  havtog  done  so,  1  was  admitted, 
when,  to  less  than  six  months,  the  time  for  which  I  entered,  I  was  ap- 
pototed  to  a  achool  to  the  aouth-wcst  of  England. 

Since  then  I  hate  extended  my  knowledge  of  Geography,  History, 
Afidenft  and  Mddem,  Mathematics,  Natural  Historjr  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Musio,  Drawtog,  and  Latto,  and  I  am  now  keepbig  yon  com- 
pany to  the  pages  of  the  Pofulab  Educator. 

The  element  of  success  is  determination.  Hdwever  great  the  diflU 
enltiea  are,  they  may  be  overcome  if  one  will  only  try.  Mv  diiilcultiea 
Beamed  At  times  Insurmountoble  1  but  I  was  determined  to  overcome 
them)  and  I  have  succeeded.  What  has  beeti  done  by  on«  man  can  be 
donii  by  anotiber.  1  am  how  alwat  thitty  years  of  age,  and  I  am  deter- 
tBteed  to  work  harden  than  ever.— I  ata^  Mr.  Edited,  ycrtiit  falthfhlly, 


*X>ds  I  afterwards  feund  useful  to  tae^  iS  it  five  me  ah  insight  into  man* 
tngsflb  and  put  me  to  possession  of  infotmation  WUeh  1  could  not  bare  tUf- 
tatoed  without  e<m8idenble  readtog. 


*  The  law  of  tlie  Aisooiation  of  ideaB.'-BD« 


LITBRAKY  NOTICES. 

Cassezx's  Blemxmts  of  ABrtHMfnc,  will  be  issued  early  in  October, 
price  Is.  to  stiff  covers,  or  Is.  6d.  cloth,  nnifoiro  with  Cassell's  Edition 
of  Euclid,  edited  by  Professor  Wallace,  A.M.,  of  the  University  of 
Ghisgow,  Editor  of  Cassell's  "EaoUd,"  the  Popuijui  Educator,  fte. 

Tfln  ForiJzJLR  EouoavoR  Alhaxacx,  price  Sd.,eoht«telng  a  laiga 
amount  of  Edvcattonal  Statistics,  compiled  from  the  mdSt  authentto 
Botsont  with  brief  notieei  df  the  varibot  wtit  MMmMii  lMlgtoigai«Mk, 
wiU  be  ready  for  d^Utwy  Jlneitiba?  litj 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 
Our  8BRZES  OF  UAPf .  ill  Oliif  tntian  of  the  LeHons  in  GMgnpby 
iHll  begin  with  No.  S7,  th«  eonnMooa&ent  of  oor  Seoood  Yolomc.  in 
wlUch  BuBon  (mimrlng  19  inoliM  hj  9),  engniTed  ezprenly  fiar  the 
ToruLAM  Educatob,  iHll  •ppear. 

W.  D.  (8t  Jtmei^) :  Latin  tnd  Greelc  tre  the  keyi  to  many  langnagei, 
•iMt  not  to  all.  Freneh  if  nieftil  in  relation  to  the  English,  and  in  a  com- 
^  nlerdal  and  international  point  of  view.— B.  C.  P.  (Blaekfrian-road) : 
'There  will  be  an  artiole  on  ffood  Sngrtwing  in  the  nivftrated  Exhibitor 
in  an  early  nmnber.— J.  T.  (lianohester) :  The  proper  ezpreation  ia 
"  before  a  mate  A."— An  Apprkhticz  (Edinborgh)  it  right ;  we  wieh  our 
•tndents  wonld  take  hlf  admirable  hint ;  Tis., "  We  ooght  not  to  b^gin 
the  study  of  EncUd  with  a  mind  overwhelmed  with  the  diiBoaltf  we 
hare  to  enooonter,  bat  prepared  to  reoeiTe  the  easiest  reasoning  that  can 
be  addnoed."-— Latin  akd  Bnousb  :  Ko.— Geosob  Coz  (West  Biom- 
wioh)  is  right ;  the  Bible  is  Intended  to  oonyinee  the  nngodly,  bnt  not  to 
be  made  their  laughing-stock.  **  Whoever  comes  to  Gtod,  mast  bellere 
that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  dillgentlf  seek  him." 
Gesenios's  Hebrew  Lexicon  is  reckoned  the  best ;  bat  be  sore  to  bay 
Bsgster's  edition.  Gesenius's  views  of  Bible  truth  are  ezeeedlngly  er- 
roneous; but  the  student  is  carefully  warned  at  every  step,  in  the 
edition  we  recommend.  Bagster's  Analytical  Dictionary  is  invaluable 
to  a  student  of  the  Scriptures.  Lidddl  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon  is 
much  the  best.— H.  &  WATLnio  (Glare):  We  have  proposed  the  ques- 
tkm  of  multiplying  £99  19s.  1  Ifd,  by  itself;  in  arationil  way.  in  No.  38, 
p.  S68,  and  we  here  solve  it :  lint, 

£1 :  £99  19i.  llfd.  : :  £99  198.  ll]d.  :  the  answer. 
Now,  redodng  all  into  farthings,  this  becomes 

960  :  95999  : :  95999  :  9599800ffitr> 
where  the  fourth  term  is  Obtained  in  the  usual  way  by  multiplying  the 
second  and  third  terms  together,  and  dividing  by  the  first.  The  fourth 
term  being  now  in  farthings,  if  it  be  reduced  to  pounds,  it  will  give  the 
answer  £9999  Ifts.  10}  vr^d.  This  might  be  done  very  shortly  as 
follows :— First,  we  have 

£1  :  £99fM  :  :  £99f  |f  :  the  answer. 
or  patting  this  statement  in  the  following  form,  we  have 

£1  :  £100~vb  :  :  £100—^19  :  the  answer. 
Then,  (100— Tiir)X  (100— aT)=10000-ttH^»= ^10000— 
(200  farthings) +  Tb  of  a  farthing=£9999  158. 10}  vio^l.  the 
aiurarer. — J.  J.  B.  (Taunton) :  The  suttfeot  of  Greek  Is  ever  before  us. — 
fi.  C  (Salibrd)  :  Answered  before.— A  Toubo  Gabdebeb:  We  shall 
see.— F.  Bests  (Grimstone) ;  J.  Laita  (Wattan) :  Beoelved. 
A.     BoTD      (Glasgow)    requests    us    to    solve    the    eqiia« 

tion  V(M-^)-Pv^('~')=^*  Putting  V(^')""**  ^*^ 
3  v'  (a-^«)  «  Hi  you  have  m^-n — h.  Cubing  both  sides  of  th^,  yon 
have  fll^-3m'f»4>3lfm'+fl%=^ ;  which  may  be  put  thus, 
fl,H^s^-3mn(m+n)=:^ ;  or  thus,  mH^'+3fiiiiA=^  (a).  Bat 
by  cubing,  you  have  a-f-jf=m',  and  a — jc=fi' ;  also,  by  multiplying, 

you  have  5A>^(fl+4r)X  V(«— *)=»w«i  or  V(«*— *")=«»•  Now, 
•nbstituting  these  values  in  equation  (a),  you  have  a-f>4;-4*<> — 
«-f  3&  V(«*--'^==^f  or  2a+3d  V(a^^)=^ ;  whence  by  trans- 

posbg  and  dividing,  yon  have  >|/(a'— «*)^ 1»    Now  cubing 

3A   • 


whence,  extracting  the  square  reot,  yon  have  \ 
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Music— W.  FoBO,  A  Fiabofobtb  Platbb,  Ewquibeb,  Chablbs, 
AxT  Lawbbbob,  and  Joshua:  Look  at  Lesson  VIII.— G.  F.;  J.  8. 
(Vanxhall) ;  M.  B.  S.  C.  (Edinburgh) :  See  Lesson  IX.  We  are  much 
interested  in  the  account,  bf  the  last-named,  of  the  monochord  which  he 
has  made,  and  in  the  thoiough  way  in  which  he  has  tested  our  assertions 
and  calculations  on  the  structure  of  the  scale.  Several  other  corre- 
spondents have  sent  us  drawings  and  descriptloos  of  the  monoohords 
which  they  have  constructed.  Their  intelligent  ecmmanioatJons  will  be 
made  use  of  in  future  lessons.— W.  S.  (Portsea) :  Among  the  best  of  the 
oheap  books  on  **  Thorough  Baas'*  is  **  Hamilton's  Grammar,"  published 
by  0)cks.  His  **  Cateehism  of  Counterpoint "  (3s.)  is  also  well  written, 
and  a  good  boot  for  beginners.  The  mode  of  tuition  employed  in  our 
leeions  bos  peculiar  facilities  for  making  the  principles  Of  harmony 
easily  underrtood.  One  chapter  in  the  "Grammar  of  Vocal  Music " 
(9s.  ed.,  Kessrs.  Ward  and  Co.)  contains  all  the  rules  which  a  beginner 
requires.  There  is  an  admirable  little  *'  First  Book  of  Musical  Gram- 
mar,** by  Mr.  James  Gall,  of  Edinburgh,  who  adopts  to  a  great  extent 
the  eame  piinclples  with  us,  only  using  the  figures  instead  of  the  better- 
soonding  soUh  qrUsbies.  Of  the  more  expensive  woefes,  Dr.  Man's 
"BeboolerMBslflal  Compoiitton,'' Jnst  published  by  Ooofcs  and  Co.,  U 
ivooBBMBdidMtlitbsst.   UisgdmlnblypragrMsmiattaleBBCBsaBd 


ezereises.— Mb.  Sdvbt  Bibd,  rroftssor  of  Musie  (Whtteehapd) :  We 
are  obliged  by  his  communlfaition.    We  hope  to  treat  the  sutdect  brlcfl/ 
and  practically  in  our  present  coume  of  lessons^ — ^N.  T.  P.  (Mcrthyr 
Tydfil) :  Answered  partly  above.    For  singing,  we  have  tried  to  maka 
oor  own  course  of  leesons  the  most  thorough  and  praotloal  course  that 
has  appeared  for  aMCs  and  9^4&aaiin  gmeraOg.     A  similar  ooniie 
adapted  to  the  ifoimg  is  given  in  **  Pupil's  Manual  t"  another  for  coa^re- 
gatkmt  is  appended  to  **  BOlfo  People's  Service  of  Song;"  sad  a  book 
for  teachers  and  thorough  students  ts  psessnted  in  the  **  Grammar  " 
above  referred  to,  all  published  by  Messrs,  Ward  and  Co.— Mr.  Bombs; 
who  inquires  for  a  separate  manual  for  teaohers  on  the  plan  of  car  own 
lessons,  will  find  it  in  the  book  last  named.— W.  8.  (<3helsea)  Is  re- 
minded that  we  do  not  wish  to  teach  any  *  system,"  bnt  to  teaeh  the 
verities  of  mt»<e  Ute^.    Like  thousands  in  the  present  day,  and  like  oor- 
selves  many  years  ago,  he  has  probably  only  leant  a  system,  and  Is 
quite  surprised,  as  we  were,  to  find  how  diflisrent  a  thing  mosio  Itself  la 
ftom  that  which  is  often  taught  for  it.— Abbettb.  "  nearly  eleven  years 
old,  with  a  tolerable  voice :"  Ton  are  lust  at  the  tight  age  for  learning 
to  staig.    A  little  at  a  time,  and  a  little  every  day.  should  be  your  ral& 
The  little  girl  mentioned  In  Lesson  VII^  Is  about  six  yean  Old.    BO  as 
fond  of  pointing  on  the  modulator  as^die  Is.— W.  B.  (Ktauoes) :  The 
middle  or  tenor  c,  as  it  Is  called,  is  now  commonly  reckoned  to  have  two 
hundred  and  fifty  vibrations.     In  books  I4s  than  a  osntory  old  it  was 
reckoned  at  two  hundred  and  forty.    There  is  no  oiMorMaMpe  standard. 
Make  a  **  syren.*— F.  P.  A. :  Our  bositteas  dprtaaU  is  with  vocal  muai^ 
The  voice  is  the  best  instrument,  and  the  easiest  learnt.    Learn  musis 
In  connexion  with  the  voice ;  the  mere  manipulation  of  an  InstnnBent 
easily  follows.    The  mquaUki  syifsm  we  have  carefolly  examined.    We 
think  some  of  its  principles  may,  at  a  fhtnre  time,  be  adopted  generally, 
but  not  the  whole  as  it  now  stands.     See  pccfliiee  to  the  **  Otummar  * 
mentiOhed  above. — Subsobibeb  should  write  to  CoUaid  and  Co.,  and  to 
Broadwood  and  Co.  (direction,  London),  inquiring  the  price  of  the 
cheapest  piano  they  make.    Mr.  Sprague,  of  the  Pavement.  Finsboxy, 
London,  makes  harmoniums  in  plain  deal  cases,  vecy  cheap  and  none 
the  worse  for  the  plain  deal  cases.     We  have  pleasure  In  naming  thus 
any  man  who  cheapens  music  and  musleal  instraments  for  the  people.— 
J.  J.  (Wood-street)  should  use  his  Ckrman  coaeertlnataiconBexloa  with 
the  solfa  syllables,  and  not  puule  himself  about  the  staff  at  present. 
See  Lesson  Yin.     He  can  only  play  hi  the  key  of  c,  or.  if  he  has  a  donUe 
instrument,  in  the  keys  of  c  uid  a    If  he  takes  c  tat  doh.  then,  of 
coarse,  me  will  be  e,  and  lOH  o,  fre.    Hie  earlier  exsrelses  may  be  song 
In  the  key  of  c  very  well.    They  are  written  (on  the  staff)  in  the  key  of 
D. — Let  27iL  Despe&abdum,  *'  who  loses  his  breath  on  the  lower  notea," 
attend  steadily  to  our  instructions  on  the  management  of  the  voloe. 
Let  Urn  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring  for  himselt  at  the  nearest  muaio- 
shops,  the  coetcf  hfaring  pianoe.— T.  N.  B.  (Southgate) :  The  EngUsh  con- 
certina Is  Incomparably  a  better  Instroment  for  leading  than  the  viOlln  **  fa 
tie  AoNdt  <^a  mUUak^  peibrwarr-^k.  B.  (Thurso) :  **  The  old  winels  the 
best"    But  our  correspondent  may  yet  be  gratified  by  seeing  pood 
original  songs  hi  the  Educatob.    Original  songs  are  easy  to  get,  out 
few  are  so  good  as  those  which  have  stood  the  test  of  years.— W.  S. 
(Portsea) :  Hamilton's  **  Modem  Instmotions  for  the  Pianoforte  "  (4s.) 
is  so  good  a  book  for  the  purpoee,  that  we  need  not  name  anotiker. 
Even  Cramer's,  if  we  remember  rightly,  three  times  the  price,  woald  not 
take  its  place.— W.  Galt.  C.  J.  E.  S.,  R.  T.  T.,  G.  T.  C. :  The  violin, 
of  all  Instruments,  most  imperatively  demands  for  you  the  iuftmclions 
of  a  master ;  it  requires  to  be  so  delicately  and  perfoctfy  played.    It  is 
better  not  played  at  all  than  twdly  played.     IFttA  a  moseer  you  would 
probably  use  the  instruction-books  of  Parry  (4s.)i  Btagrove  (8s.),  or 
Loader  (12s.).    The  price  of  Dr.  Marx's  great  work  on  Compodtlon 
and  Harmony  is  one  guinea. 

Received:  T.  U.  P. — W.  NiCBOUOB— J.  Hough— Beix's  steno  pbo- 
nography  firom  the  author.— W.  F.  Rabkikx  (Seskanore).— .Q7.  ^. 
(Southampton). — ^Engusii  (St  Pancras) :  Smart's  Walker  Is  the  best 
edition.— SociETT  or  LrrBRAAT  Fbiebds  (Exeter):  We  certainly 
advise  them  to  buy  all  Cassell's  publications,  on  account  of  their  extm* 
ordinary  cheapness ;  a  list  will  t«  sent  on  application  to  this  office.^ 
Agbioola  (Belfast)  has  made  some  mistakes  which  will  disappear  as  he 
studies  our  Euclid.— Cabolub  (Manchester) :  In  attempting  to  trans- 
late a  Latin  sentence,  always  look  first  for  the  nosifaatCM,  then  Uie  ser^ 
and  then  the  cose  governed  by  the  verb,  which  is  generally  the  aa»sa(A«, 
bnt  sometimes  the  doMre.  In  the  sentence  omfcomm/dd  defenmcf  jotaSnn 
fa  odrersis  rebus,  you  will  look  in  vain  for  a  nominative,  because  it  is 
contained  in  the  verb  itself;  you  then  look  for  the  verb,  which  Is  deto- 
muat^  then  for  the  accusative,  which  Is  sofaton;  now  translate  t  tee  osee 
sq/(!^;  this  is  good  English.  Next,  ask  yourself:  fo  teAom  d0  «w  oids 
mfii^%  hook  tor  the  answer,  and  yon  find  it  In  Jldd  amiconm,  which 
means,  to  the  fideUty  offHendt.  Again,  ask  yourself:  fa  lekaf  drnan- 
sfanoef,  do  tot  owe  Kfdy  to  the  fdOUy  qffiiendi  t  Look  for  the  answer, 
and  you  find  it  in  the  words  fa  adversk  rebw,  which  means  fa  acfiwree 
circumiUmeea,  Kow  the  whole  sentence  Is  translated  into  good  Eiigikh : 
•N  0106  tttfety  to  thefidetUy  qffriendt,  fa  odoerM  eimmutanoti ;  or,  mere 
elegantly,  fa  advene  eircumitancet,  we  owe  tt^Hif  to  (heJIdeMif  i^friaide. 

Printed  asid  PubUvhed  by  Johb  Gassbu,  La  Belle   Sanvage  TartL 
magate-hfll,  Loudim.    ■eptsaibei  18^  I86g.       ^ 


LESSONS    IN    GEOGRAPHY.— No.    X. 
.   DISCOTBKIBB  OF  THE  NINBTBBKTH  CBKTCRT  fnoiulod^J- 


:,  in  lBOt-6,  mads  an  ez- 
plormUrf  voyage  In  Ocauiica,  whteh  enUrgsd  oar  hydm- 
gMphieal  knowladga  of  the  Fuiflc  In  1819,  Bellingluiuten 
KTUitsd  ■  put  of  the  FolTimu,  uid  nude  additiom  to  tome 
of  the  fToupa.  Aboat  the  wine  period,  Freycinet  diicoTered 
Roe*  IiUnd,  uij  eolved  eaiiH  intaraniiig  qoeetione  relating  to 
thoae  dt*t:uit  m>*.  In  1833  and  1824,  Captain  Diiperrtf  made 
•OM*  aodiUonal  diaeoTcrie*  in  Tolyneaia,  and  re-explored  the 
Papuan  fnoup  and  New  Zealand.  Caplain  Lilike,  of  the  Im- 
petia.  BA.aian  Xarine,  who  Bavigated  the  icat  of  Oceanics,  dii- 
coTcred  tome  new  ialanda  in  the  Caroline  group,  and  OUnurau, 
between  them  and  the  Ladnme  lalandi.  Recently,  the  Prench 
Conunodon  lAplace,  of  the  frigate  rAitemiae,  and  Captain  Bu 


Captain  ICazwall  alao  Tiaiud  the  Loo-CSioo  lalandj^  where  h« 
wai  only  welcomed  by  fugning  abipwreeh,  and  aeeVing  the 
aaaiatance  of  the  Inhabitanta. 

The  northern  coaiti  of  Aua  liaTing  be«D  prerioaaly  im- 
perfectly known,  U.  Oedenohtiom  wm  conimiialoned  to  «• 
plore  them  in  I80S ;  bat  hit  effort!  were  limited,  Lientenant, 
afterwaida  Admiral,  Wrangell  wti  charged  to  complete  the 
ezploration  of  thns  eoaita,  and  to  OU  tip  ths  blankt  which 
then  eziitad  in  the  mapa  of  Siberia,  by  rerititlng  the  meet 
narthsm  latitudea  of  theie  diaaiy  legionl.  The  object  of  thlt 
ezps^tion  waa  to  examine  the  whole  of  the  coatt  bom  Cape 
Chelagak  to  Cape  Notth,  ditcorered  by  Cook  to  the  weat  ot 
Bhering'f  Slnitt,  and  to  determine  whether  there  exiated  in 


Fetit-Tluniait,  of  the  Venat,  having  otrigated  the  Facile  in  dif- 
ferrnt  dtrectiona  j  the  former  ha*  explored  the  coatt*  of  Arabia, 
and  the  latter,  beiide*  other  countiiet,  tho*e  at  Kamtchitka, 
Califimua,  and  Auatralia.  The  Ruuian  Admiral,  Krutenitem, 
alao  made  adititicnu  to  the  geography  of  the  Kurile  lale*,  the 
eoaite  of  Japan,  and  the  tea  of  Okholak.  Capii'm  Utxwell, 
of  the  tnice  of  Lord  AmhenE,  our  ambaaaador  to  China, 
extctided  cmr  knowledge  of  iheee  Aaiatio  region*.  The 
eqnadiod  under  liia  command  made  tereral  important  dja. 
coreriM  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  partJeularly  Sir  Jamai  Hall't 
laUnda.  TUt  espedltion  aicertained  that  the  weitem  coaat  of 
thepenintnli  of  Con«  bad  been  placed  on  oar  mapa  greatly 
IhAweMwvdcrfiisinupotltioQ!  and  made  known  to  the  world 
a  TWt  •rohiptfigo  wUoh  no  Barq^MB  h«d  preriooily  Yldted. 


the  Ticinity  o(  thete  oapet  an  iithmu*  unitiog  Aaia  and  Ame- 
rica.   Tiiii  dangetoui  expedition  occupied  from  1820  to  182*. 
Beyond  C»pe  Chelag«k,  he  diaeoxerad  Cape  Baranoff,  and  lur- 
Teyed  the  coaat  from  tMa  cape  to  the  mouth  of  the  tiTcr 
Kolyma.    He  diioovered  that  the  hypothetii  of  tlie  euatence 
of  land  in  thit  Ticinity  wat  unfounded;  and  he  rootifled   and 
completed  the  geography  of  thit  part  of  the  aontinent  of  Aaia. 
In  1843,  M.  HiddendorB'  tucce**fiilly  explored,  in  the  midat 
of   innumerable  dangen,  the  coaica  of    the    FruzeK   Ocean 
between  Turukantk,  the  tourcet  of  the  Khatoungt^  «nd  Cape 
Tumoura.      Traverting  Siberia    from  nortb-weet    to   aoiiti- 
wet^  he  Tiiittd  the  ooaata  ot  the  Sea  of  OUiotaik,  tuid  pu\  ot 
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time,  thrown  great  light  on  the  geography  of  thia  part  of  the  old 
world.  We  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  China  to  the  Jesuit 
mlHoionariea  who  laboured  in  that  country ;  of  the  northem 
frontiers  of  thia  empire,  to  Klaproth,  Timkowsky,  De  Jlum- 
boldt,  and  Pierre  de  Tthihatcheff;  of  Thibet,  to  Turner;  of 
the  Iliiiimalaya  chain  of  mountains  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
to  Lieutenant  Webb,  C«ptain  Raper,  Moorcraft,  Colonel  Craw- 
lord,  M.  9fiMirt  Victor  Jacquemoot,  and  Migor  Beuptll.  H. 
Pkittiagcr  made  oa  aoquaiot^d  will)  Beloochut^n  ai^d  Scinde ; 
Elphinstone  and  Burnea  with  Afghanistan;  Burnes  with 
Bokhi^a;  and  M.  Mouravief  with  Turcomania  and  Khiva. 
Persia  has,  at  different  periods,  been  risited  by  a  number  of 
able  travellers,  to  whem  we  owe  a  knowledge  of  thia  country ; 
at,  l^vemier*  Ohardin,  A.  Jubcrt*  Moorcraft,  Moritr,  Fraser, 
Kerr  Pcvtar,  Alex>inde7,  and  Uessra.  Coate  and  Flaudin,  Of 
Arabia  we  ha^^  gained  U»fQrnuitiQnfromNicbuhr,Burkhardt, 
^d  Hiippel. 

After  the  travels  of  Sporrmftn,  Shaw,  Norden,  Bruce,  Le 
Taiilant,  Mungo  Park,  and  H>»rneman,  which  threw  a  flood  of 
Ught  upon  the  geography  of  Africa  in  the  last  oentury,  we  owe 
much  to  Aditma,  Tucker,  Bowditch,  Mtdlien,  Uajor  Laing, 
and  Ueasrs.  Bitohie  and  Lyon  in  the  oresent  cenryry.    The 
necessity  of  bringing  our  introductory  lessons  to  a  clo^e,  per- 
mits us  only  to  mention  the  labours  of  Messrs.  Denham  and 
Clapperton,  and  Dr.  Oiidne\,  in  exploring  the  interior  of  this 
continent  in  1822.     Wtien  we  lotik  upon   a  modern  map  of 
Africa,  all  ihe  geographical  positions  which  are  laid   down  in 
Bomou,  round  Lake  Tchad,  the  lake  itself,  the  direction  of  the 
course  of  rivers  in  this  region,  the  rectification  of  the  course  of 
Ihe  Niger,  and  other  topographical  deuils,  such  as  the  position 
of  mountains,  &c.,  are  due  to  the  last  mentioned  travellers. 
Clapperton  closed  his  successful  career  by  reaching  Sakkatoo 
from  the  gulf  of  Benin,  and  died  in  18^6,  leaving  hia  labours 
unfinishefl,  after  having  accomplished  the  remarkable  journey 
from  Tripoli  to  Benin,  and  enriched  geoj^raphy  with  a  vast  col- 
lection of   new  and  accurate  dii'coverics.     Ttmbuctoo,  that 
singular  ol^fct  of  African  travellers,  was  reached  by  Major 
Laing  in  the  same  year,  but  at  a  later  period,  when  he  also  paid 
the  debt  of  nature.     In  1830,  Richard  and  John  Lander  under- 
took to  reaolve  the  proHWm  of  the  direction  of  the  Niger  to  the 
point  where  it  had  been  traced  by  P^rk  and  Clapperron.  They 
proposed  to  descend  ihc. river  along  ita  course  from  Boussa, 
where  it  had  so  far  been  trac^  and  to  follow  its  course  to  the 
Atlantic  Oc^an,  in  order  to  iac^ruin  ita  embouchure.    After 
encountering  many  and  great  ^^ugers  thev  reached  the  sea  by 
the  central  pr  principal  branoh  p(  the  Nifer,  which  is  ihe 
river   cajiUd  Knn,  and  which    tj^semhogufs  itself  into  the 
Atlantic  between  the  bi§hta  of  Benin  and  Biafra.    Thus,  the 
source  of  thia  river,  as  deteriuined  by  Lain/y,  was  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Loma,  between  ftou^tman*  and  k£uigax«.    From  this 
point  to  Timbttctoi^  iia  course  waa  known ;  but  tkia  brothers 
Lander  made  it  l^nown  from  this  town  to  the  ocpan,  andi  resolved 
a  part  of  the  |ief>4raphic.t1  problem  which  so  long  existed  with- 
out a  satinfactory  lolutiou.     Mose  recent  explorattoaa  kavn 
been  made  in  ibia  ^^mtliicnt,  eapefiiaUy  with  rcgaid  to  iha 
source  of  the  Nile  i  bat  w^  moai  bus/ en  lo  th«  «xplanatioa  of  f  A«lceMa.>niKr^. 
the  different  countries  and  states  of  the  world,  whose  history 
U  bitter  known,  Hnd  which  are  of  more  practical   importance 
to  the  general  reader.     Our  pupils  may,  perhaps,  think  that  we 
have  spent  a  lunger  time  and  space  than  was  necessary  on  the 
history  of  geographical  discovery;  but  when  we  consider  that 
\hU  is  rarely  attempted  in  the  ordinary  treatises  on  geography, 
we  believe  that  the  preceding  lessons  will  be  duly  appreciated, 
In  our  next  nnmber,  which  will  commence  our  second  volume, 
we  shall  give  aome  acoount  of  the  earth  m  a  gbbe,  of  the  map 
oi  ihft  world,  with  ita  division*  anid  geogxapkical  circles,  and 
f  map  of  Eurojpc^  which  will  form  the  autgect  of  several  auo- 
ceeding  lessons. 


itself.  This  tense  leaves  the  beginning,  duration,  and  en^  of 
an  action  undetermined.  It  may  often  be  rendered  in  English 
by  the  auxiliary  trot,  kc.,  and  the  participle  present  of  the 
verb[§  119.  120]  :— 

«r<crlvais  ee  matin    fQan4  Tons  I  uxu  writing  t\Ss  morning  wken^ou 

Stes  entr^.  '  came  ia. 

J«  paasais  hicr  qnsnd  voiu  m*ap-  /  too*  pasting  ffederdag  idun  pom 

pilAtes.  oslMsie, 

2.  The  imperfect  is  also  used  to  express  an  action  which  is 
customary  or  often  repeated.  It  may  then  be  rendered  in 
English  by  the  words  used  to  placed  before  the  verb  : — 

L'ano^  demldtv,  fallals  tow  les  Lad  gew^  I  wad  (mttdtoyo)  erery 

joors  k  I'^oala.  da^tnaOiool, 

QSMd  nens  deaaswteas  ^  H  o^m-  ITAci*  «as  were  (lostf  $9  heiinike 

psgne,  nous  boos  conobioas  ordi*  cavnitg^  tee  mei  to  go  ta  bed  ai 

nairement  k  neuf  heures.  tdne  o'doet, 

3.  The  imperfect  can  seldotn  be  rendered  in  English  by  the 
past  tense  which  takes  dot*  ta  an  auxiliary.  The  past  definite 
never  eorreaponds  in  meaning  to  the  Engliah  impeifitot  com- 
poaed  of  the  auxiliary  ^imm,"  nnd  the  paruaiple  pieAent.  It 
cannot  be  rendered  by  the  verb  preceded  bj  **  mud  to,*' 

J'aUais  k    la   chat«sa  hier  matia    Iwa»gotngakmdinggt*tadagwionr 

qasnd  nous  nous  recontnlmes.  ing  tetun  we  md  (did  mied) 

J'allsi  k  la  chaiiS2  bier  matin.  /  went  (did  go)  a  hunting  gesterdap 

morning, 

4.  The  imperfect  is  formed  from  the  participle  present,  by 
changing  ant  into  ait,  ftc.  j  61.  It  may  also  be  formed  by 
adding  au,  &c.,  to  the  stem  of  the  verb  fcr  the  1st  and  4ih 
conjtigations,  iotaUf  &c.,  for  the  2nd,  andfeau,  &c.,  for  the  3rd. 

5.  Tb&xinatioxs  of  thv  Impbufbct  TsKsa  of  thx  four 

CONJUOATIONS. 

Ila      •4«8ais  ree     -«vais       rend        -nis 

wujtnuhiag  tens  rteeicing      was  ressdering 

cluir   -issais  apere-evais       vend        -ais 

wast  eJurishing  wast  perodcing  wad  sdUng 

foura  -U«aU  pero   -«Tait        tend  -alt 

was  famishing  was  gathering     uat  tending 

pun    -iMious  cono  -prions     eatead     -ions 

were  ptmiaking  icere  conceiting  were  hearing 

•sis    -iMies  d  *     -evies   •   perd         ->ies 

were  seizing  were  owing         were  toting 

QQ      -issaieat  dee    -jiraieat    mord        -^eot 

were  unUing  were  deoeicing     wers  bUing. 


Js       chant      -ali 
/         was  singing 
To      pari        -ais 
Thou  wadspeakinj 
II        donn       -ait 
He      was  giving 
Notts  ehercli     -ioos 
IFe      were  seeking 
Voas  port        -Ivs 
Ton    toere  carrying 
lit      aim         -jUcnt 
Thqf  were  toeing 


RasvMa  of  ExxMiani. 


S4  ehsatais  qnand  on  m'apporla 

voire  lettre. 
J'aimai4  autrefois  k  lire  las  pontes 

anglnia. 
J*^tai«  dans  votre  chamber  lonqas 

vooi  4tes  cntr^. 
J«  parlai  hler  touta  la  mating. 
Jo  iiarlais  hicrk  votre  p^rs,  lerMyaa 

voire  ami  iiOtt4  recoutra. 
J«  cberckaiii  votre  p6rt. 

foiB^ian  lOa^ 

ScoUsr,  m.  scholar. 


hnntght 


Iwasdnghsg  wjhn 

gowr  ieUer, 
I  used  to  UH  /brmerfy  to  read  the 

English  podt. 
I  was  in  pour  rooas  whm  pou  came 

in. 
Tspote  yeifenftv  the  wholo  momit^, 
J  was  speaJking  to  ponrjidher  when 

pour  friend  md  us  pederdap. 
I  was  holdngjhr  pmsrfidher. 


L£ggON8    IN  FRENCH.—N©.  XXV. 
Mg  Vnyfimor  V^ou  FAaai7Hj.x,  LI«J>. 

Sscmo!r  LH, 

TKB  IKFVBFICT  (f  119). 

t.  Tax  imperfect  or  aimultaneous  past  tense  may  be  enified 
thednaJpCHe  tanfe  of  th«  Vreneli.  Th«  nctiMi  iHUch  it 
MfNMntir  or  the  sitaation  which  it  dtfcrtbesi  ia  impet ftet  of 


Brun,  e,  brant. 
Chambre,  f  room. 
Crayon,  m-  pencil. 


Pretqne  pss,  almost 

none. 
Retroav-er,  I.  to  find 

e^/ain. 
Tli^me,  m.  excrdst. 
V*rt,  e,  green. 


Noir,  e,  btack. 

llerit-er.  1.  to  deserve. 

I'antoufle,  f.  slipjter. 
Denwur-eTttolive^dufell.  Parchemin,  m.  parch' 
De  e-juvesu,  again.  metU, 

1.  De  qui  pari icz-TOUs  ce  matin  quand  je  auis  venu  voa« 
trottver  ?  2.  Ma  coosine  pailait  de  son  ftdre  et  je  parlaia  du 
mien.  8.  N'aimiea>voua  paa  mieux  le  bosaf  qua  le  aMuton, 
aMtrefi>ia?  4.  J'aimais  k  bctnf,  mais  je  n'ai  jamaia  aiad  le 
mouton.  6.  Xe  vendiez-vous  paa  beaucou^  de  livrea,  lersque 
voiu  demeiiriea  k  Paris  ?  6.  J* en  vendais  beaucoup  parceque 
jMtais  libraire.  7.  JLe  libraire  a-t-il  vendu  beaucoup  de  era)  una 
ee  matin }  8.  II  a  rendu  beaaeonp  de  erayona  acgourd'hni. 
9.  Vendiea^vous  beanooup  do  parebflain  lonqae  veve  tfiiea 
libraife?  1^.  Je  n'en  vendais  p«eaqM*  pasc  11.  YotieMre 
portait-il  un  habit  vert  lorsqu'il  desaeuuit  k  Londrea  \  12^  U 
portait  un  habit  brun  et  des  pantoufles  noirea.  13.  Que  chet- 
chiez-vous  ?  14.  Je  cherchais  mon  livre.  15,  Depuia  quand 
ranei-TOiit  perdn  >  16.  Je  TaTaia  perdu  depuis  hfer.  17. 
JL'sTes-iroiisteCfoavd^     Us.  2o  Tsfnla  volionvd,  mmm  j9  Ym 


*  Except  whi'n,  in  iaterroracfT»  sentenees,  did  is  uted  as  an  auxiliarr  lo 
used  to  sxprefted  or  undsrstoed. 
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Eerdada  nouTeau.  19.  Ce  boulanger  toiu  foumissalt-ll  de 
on  pain?  20.  II  nous  en  fournissait  d'excellent.  21. 
Punissies«Toua  souTent  tos  ^coliers?  22.  Je  lea  puni^ftaia 
quand  Ua  le  mtfritaient.  23.  OU  tfiiea-Toue  ce  matin  quand  ja 
Toiu  cherohaU  ?  24.  J*tftaia  dans  ma  chataibre.  25.  Je  liniasaia 
nxiath(im»« 

EZBftCISK  104. 

It  Who  WM  at  J9mt  Jionaa  this  mojmini)  2.  My  friend  O. 
mn  tlMtft»  and  waa  lookuig  for  you.  $.  Did  you  apeak  to  my 
father  yesterday?  4.  I  waa  speaking  to  him  when  they 
bnraglitiMToiivleUer.  #.  Did  your  lather  used  to  wear  a 
white  hal  wheo  he  Ured  in  liondon }  0.  He  use  to  wear  a 
black  hal»  and  my  brother  wore  a  black  coat.  7.  Were  you 
singing  nHKen  my  father  oame }  8.  No,  Sir,  I  waa  finishing  my 
exercise.  9.  Had  yoa  loat  your  pencil  this  morning }  10.  I 
had  loai  il|  and  was  lo(ikia«  for  it  when  you  spoke  to  me.  11. 
Yoa  used  to  like  reading  (U  lieiwrt),  did  your  sister  (use  to) 
like  it  also  I  12.  She  liked  it  also.  13.  What  noog  were  you 
singing  thia  morning  }  14.  I  was  singing  an  Italian  aong.  15. 
Have  you  been  afraid  to  apeak  to  meT  16.  I  haTe  never  been 
afraid  to  apeak  to  yon*  17.  Have  yon  brought  my  book  ?  18. 
I  hsTe  not  bought  it. 

SscnoK  Lin. 
TRi  ncPERFBcr  (eoiUmuid). 

1.  The  imperfect  of  the  indicative  of  every  French  verb, 
regular  or  irregular,  ends  in  at«,  mis,  aii,  iont,  ieg,  meni. 

2.  No  verb  of  the  first  conjugation,  br,  is  irregular  in  this 
tense. 

3.  The  only  Irregularity  found  in  the  irregular  yerbs  of  the 
second  conjugation,  IB,  is  that,  to  form  the  imperlbot,  the  atem 
of  these  verbs  takes  ait,  ftc,  instead  of  wMtr :  as,  ven*ir,  jt 
Mii-atf ;  conr*ir,  /«  eeitr-aie  (  cueill-ir,  je  eueiil'miw,  Bxeeption : 
Fuir,  to/i€—j€/u3f€is, 

4.  The  irregular  verbs  of  the  third  conjugatioui  oin,  ehange 
that  termination  (oir)  into  ais,  frc,  like  the  regular  verba  of 
the  aame ;  as,  sav-oir,j«Me«att ;  av-oir,/ae-att.  Bxoeptions  : 
se*oir,  to  ^eceeie;  voir,  io  tee;  and  their  compounas,  and 
i'tfchoir  [sM  i  62]. 

6.  The  changes  which  the  stem  of  the  irregular  tvrbs  df  the 
fonrth  eoi^ugation  undergoes,  in  this  tense,  are  too  various  to 
admit  of  a  complete  clasaiAoation*  We,  however,  ofer  the 
fallowing : — 

Psnamn,  t»  ftifes.  Ecatmtti  Is  ivrfls.  CBAmiHia,  iQfiat. 

Je  pren    -ais,  ste.         ^riv      -alSk  tia.  .       eratgn       -als^  ete. 

G  nmalrEB,  le  kmne.  Ooaomma,  to  esntfuet. 

Coaaaiss     *«is,tto.  CMdais    -ais,  ete. 

$•  Like  prendre  and  tferire  are  em^ugatadj  in  this  tense, 
those  Torba  in  whioh  prendr§  and  eHre  appear  m  enmpoatiion  : 
aa,  eomprendn,  /#  eomprenais ;  aouserire,  j€  sontertratf . — Like 
eratndreandconnaltre,  those  ending  in  indre  and  aiire  :  teindre, 
/r  ftifjisuu  ;  pamftm,  jejyaraisfoit.—Likecondulre,  those  ending 
in  frt :  aa,  hre,  je  IMj  ;  {tMe,jefauaii ;  luire,>e  luisaU  ;  dire, 
/e  dftasBr,  fre. — ^Baceptions ;  rire,  traire,  Retire,  and  their  com- 
pounds. 

7.  Mettre  and  its  compoiinds»  and  6lre  are  regular  in  this 
tense. 

8.  The  participle  present,  from  which  the  French  gram- 
marians dill' MPS  the  imperfect,  presents  of  course  the  same  inegu- 
Urtties  :  aa,venaat,Talant,prenant,  Asrivant^eraignant,  oonnaia- 
saut|  condttiaaat.     Exeeptiona:  avmr,  m^mUs  aavoir,  saehmmi. 

SimNfMM  09  SxaMFLss. 


De  qoo!  noire  ami  avaftpfi  penrf 
II  n'avaSt  peer  <le  rien. 
K'avicx-voos  pas  besoin  de  men 

ttknt 
Koos  avIOBB  besafai  de  lol. 
I«  marstiaad  n'Svalt-U  pas  besoia 

d'atgeatr 
n  ea  avalt  grand  besoia. 
Quelle  voitarc  oonduisies-voos? 
1*%MW  qui  ms  preniea-voo^? 
St  vcnals  tooh  troaver  qnand  je 

voQs  tsmeoatriL 
A  qui  ^ertvte»-voas  ee  antia  f 


el  ft  men 


Of  trkat  wm  ovit  /Head  qf raid  9 
at  w»  qfHM  9f  vaMmg. 
Did  ^ou  not  toonl  tnffbroikirf 

We  wanted  him.       # 

Did  not  thtwurekant  want  money  f 

St  had  srtat  nefd  of  il. 
What  carriafft  tcere  jfou  drtvingt 
for  tohoim  wert  you  takUtQ  me  f 
I UHU  eoming  to  you  when  I  met  you. 


EXEECISB  105. 

Antreventk  ofihcnoiM.  OablUer,  l.ioMgcL      Toind-re,  4.  ir  to  dye 

Cass-er.  1.  to  6nsa4^  V^che^tfiJdng.  Teiiiturier,  m.  d//fr. 

Chaase,  f.  hwUk^f.  Peind-r«,  4.  Ir.  to  paint.  Toile,  f  linen  doth. 

Dire,  4  Ir.  to  toy,  Reren-ir,  2.  ir.  to  re-  Rencontr-cr,  1  to  mce*. 
Montre,  f  watch.  turn.  Valolr,  S  Ir.  to  be  tcorth. 

Uoiiu  (an),  at  teatt.  Sav-ofr,  9  fr.  to  know,  Ven-ir,  2.  tr.  to  comf,  to 

Mort,e,deadL  Betromp-er,  I.  to  fts       hamjast. 
OAms-er,  to  q0^ad.  siMaSsfi.  Tlta.  qakMy. 

1.  Pourauoi  n'tfcrivlefi-voas  pas  pins  rite  ee  matin?  %, 
Parceque  j  ayats  peur  de  me  tromper.  3.  Ne  crni^inez-vous 
pas  d'uffl;nser  cette  dime?  4.  7e  craignais  de  roffeiiser,  mais 
je  ne  pouvats  faire  autremeni  ?  5.  Quo  pfigmez-vous  ce 
matin  ?  6.  Je  peignais  un  tableau  d'histoire.  7.  Voire  tefn- 
turier  que  tei^nait-il?  8.  Il  teignaic  du  drap.de  la  soie  et  de 
la  toile.  9.  De  quelle  couleur  le;*  teigfiait-il?  10.  II  tt* i^tialt 
le  drap  en  noir,  et  U  soie  et  1a  toile  en  veru  U.  CciiduiMer- 
vous  1«^  jeune  Polonais  k  I'tf^-'ole  lorvqae  je  vou"«  al  rencdntrrf? 
12.  Je  conduisais  mon  fiU  aiii^  k  T^gltse.  13.  Que  Usiea- 
vous?  14.  Je  li^iiis  des  livres  que  je  TenRis  (l*iirtif>tcr  15. 
Ne  series- vous  pas  que  ce  monsieur  eat  mort?  16.  Je  I'avais 
oubli^.  17.  Combien  la  montre  que  vous  avex  cashde  vnlait- 
elle?  18.  £ile  valait  au  moins  deux  cents  francs.  19.  Ne 
valait-il  pas  mieux  rester  ici  que  d'aller  k  la  chas»e  ?  20.  Il 
valait  beaucoup  mieua  aller  k  T^cole.  21.  Votre  ami  que 
vous  dissit-il?  22.  Il  me  disait  que  son  frbre  est  revenu 
d*Espagne.  28.  N'alUes-vons  pas  k  la  chasse  tons  le  joura 
lorsque  vous  demeurlea  k  la  eampagne?  24.  J'nllais  souvent 
il  la  p^he.  35.  Mon  fr^e  allait  tous  les  jours  k  I'tfcule  quand 
il  tftait  ici. 

BxaactSB  106. 

1.  Were  tou  afraid  this  morning  when  you  came  to  our 
house?  2.  I  waa  afraid.  3.  Of  what  were  you  afraid?  4.  I 
was  afraid  of  the  horse.  6,  Was  not  your  friend  afraid  of 
falling?  {d$  tamSer.  See  Sect.  20,  R.  2.  4.)  6.  He  was  not 
afraiiTol  falling,  but  he  was  afraid  of  making  a  mistake  (de  to 
tromper.  See  2.  <»  Exereiae  above).  7.  Were  you  taking  your 
son  to  school  ?  8.  I  was  conducting  htm  to  school,  d.  VVhat 
colour  was  the  dyer  dyeing  the  silk  ?  10.  lie  was  dyeing 
some  red  and  some  green.  11.  Was  he  dyeing  his  linen  cloth 
black  or  green  f  12.  He  was  neither  dyeing  it  black  nor 
green,  he  was  dyeing  it  pink  {roee).  13.  What  was  the  Ken  tie- 
man  readins  ?  14.  He  was  reading  a  let'er  which  he  had  just 
received.  16.  Were  you  cold  when  you  came  here  ?  16.  I 
was  eold,  hungry,  and  thirsty.  17.  Were  you  not  ashamed  of 
TOUT  eoodoct  (eonduite)  ?  18.  I  was  ashamed  of  it.  19. 
Whither  wet»  you  aotng  when  I  met  you  ?  20.  I  was  goin^ 
to  your  houae.  21.  Were  you  driving  your  brother's  carriage  ? 
22.  I  waa  driving  my  own  (Ai  mienne).  23.  Were  you  writing 
to  me  or  to  my  father?  21.  I  was  writing  to  your  friend's 
cousin. 


::=s 


1h  whom  wen  yarn  writtay  thie 

iwatwrmeytomyeleteremdtamy 
brother. 


LB8SONS  IN  OEOLOOY.— No.  XIV. 
By  TuoMAS  W.  JsxKTif ,  D.D.,  F.O.S.,  Ac. 

CHAPTER  L 
ON   THE  ACTION   OF   VOLCANOES   ON   THE   BABTH*!   CRUST. 

SECTION  IX. 
ON  sunMAUisa  vqlcanors. 
The  subterranean  fires  thai  lie  deep  in  the  earth's  crust,  and 
cauae  the  elevation  of  Und  described  in  the  last  lesson,  act,  not 
only  on  the  rocks  which  are  in  the  open  air,  but  aUo  cm  the 
beds  which  form  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  When  the  veins,  «  hich 
are  formed  by  these  interior  fires,  act  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  they  are  called  submarine  volcanoes. 

It  had  been  long  suspected  that  such  Toleanic  phenomena 
were  occasionally  taking  place  in  the  bed  of  the  sea.     OfKo.ers 
and  crewa  of  vessels  had  frequently  reported  that,  on  their 
vovages,  ihey  had  seen  in  difftrent  places  sulphureous  smoke, 
j*»ta  of  flame,  and  spouts  of  water,  rising  up  from  the  sea.     In 
other  placea  the  witters  of  the  ocean  were  found  greatly  dis- 
coloured, and  appeared  in  violent  agitation,  as  if  boiling.     At 
some  pointo,  shoals  and  reefs  of  rocka  were  observed  as  having 
just  emerged,  where,  on  a  previous  voyage,  the  water  wai 
known  to  have  been  many  fathoms  deep.    These  reports  led 
scientific  men  to  infer,  that  a  power  from  below  must  be  pro- 
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oniscture  or  infereace  1)M  been  etUbliihed 
br  »  copioui  Tuietf  ol  fuu,  in  Uie  Cjnnttion  of  nair  iilandi 
»boT«  tti«  WBten  of  the  ocean. 

The  flnt  well- ucertiined  iniUnee  of  tuUUnd  being  elerated 
bj  B  ittbmkTme  Tolouio,  wu  that  near  St.  Mirhmtl  in  the 
Azorei.  In  the  lune  neighbonrhood,  rarioni  emptioni  had 
been  known  in  the  yean  1638,  1691,  and  1719;  -  but  in  the 
Tear  1811,  amoit  temQc  earthquake  waa  felt  at  St.  Michael. 
For  more  than  half  a  ye*^  pTcnoualT  aeTeral  ihocki  had  been 
fell,  but  on  Januarr  31*[,  uie  conviuaiona  were  at  the  height 
of  violence.  On  rebruarj  1st,  at  ■  ipot  about  two  milea  out 
at  aea,  troa  the  Tillage  of  Q  enitea,  Tolumea  of  aulphuieoui 
Tapoura  were  aeen  to  rite  out  of  the  (ea,  which  apread  them- 
aelTca  in  all  direction*.  Tbeae  were  accompanied  with  jeta  of 
fire.  At  the  aama  time,  the  wiad  earned  volcanic  aiKea  from 
the  lea  aa  far  ai  the  town  of  PonCa  dsl  Oada,  IB  milea  off. 
where  thej  fell  and  covered  the  hooiea  and  the  adjacent  fielda. 

The  Golumna  of  aihea  and  erupted  material*,  aa  they  were 
naing  from  the  aea,  could  be  aeen  for  many  milea  round,  and 
appeared  by  night  like  pillan  of  &re.  While  thcM  were  riaing, 
the  aem  boiled  in  terrible  agiution. 

In  about  eight  day* 
theae  erupliona  ended,  ' ''' 

and  the  bottom  of  Iht 
aea  wa*  raiaed  nearly 
to  a  level  with  the 
water.  Thi*  wu  in  a 
part  of  the  tea  which 
waa  kno»n  Co  be  fropt 
300  to  fiOO  feet  deep. 
On  June  13th  another 
earthquake  announced 
the  approach  of  another 
eruption,  which  broke 
out  at  the  diatance  of 
two  mile*  and  •  half 
from  the  other  apot, 
a  little  to  the  weit  of 
Cape  Pico  daa  Cnma- 
rinhas,  and  on  the  ITth 

violence.         Column* 

upon  column*  of  aihea 

and  amoke  roae  at  in- 

teTVoIa  with  fearful  agi- 

tationt,  to   the  height 

of  many  hundred  leet 

above    the     aea,    and 

■pread  themiclTei  out 

ill  thick  cluuda,  which 

were    rendered    more  ^-^ 

terrible    by     frequent 

U aihea  of  lightning. 

At  the  cloae  of  Uiii  eruption,  an  iiland  became  viaible,  and 
roae  gradually  to  the  height  of  llirec  hundred  feet,    ll  had, 
one  end,  a  aummit,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  at  the  other, 
deep  crater,  out  of  which  violent  flamei  of  Sic  were  guahin 
though  il  w»  under  water  at  full  tide. 

Captain  Tillard,  who  wu  in  the  neighbourhood,  viiited  the 
ifland,  and  called  it,  after  the  name  of  hi*  thin,  "  Sabrina." 
lie  found  ita  maia  of  aahei  and  cindcta  too  hot  for  walking  on 
rt.  He  could  lee  that  when  the  tide  returned,  the  aea  flowed 
with  tremendnua  violence  into  the  burning  crater,  where  the 
water  waa  boiling  ai  in  a  hot  caldron.  Through  the  continued 
'  erupliona  at  burning  atonea,  aanda,  and  aahea,  from  the  crater, 
the  conical  hill  already  mentioned,  on  one  aide  of  the  iiland, 
roae  eventually  aix  hundred  feet  above  the  aea.  After  all,  in 
the  laat  daya  <»  Februan ,  1812,  the  entire  iiland' lank  into  the 
aea  and  completely  diaappeared.  The  annexed  ennaving 
[flg.  30)  will  aaaiit   you  in  imagining  the  appearance  of  theae 

In  a  (brmerleaaoD  it  wa*  mentioned  that  lome  of  the  eavi- 
tiea  of  aubterranean  Bre*  muat  be  of  immenae  areai.     Thia  ia 

S roved  by  the  tact  that  the  reaervoir  of  volcanic  Area,  which 
e*  tinder  the  Mrathem  part  of  Italy,  eitlendi  far  and  wide  be- 
neath the  bed  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  aome'  ~ 
the  liM  of  fimh  ibaal*  and  new  iiland*  in  that 


In  1S3I,  at  a  ipoC  about  thirty  milea  to  tlie  aonth-wtat  of 
Sicily,  a  lubmaiine  volcano  roae  out  of  the  lea,  and  formed  an 
idand.  Before  it*  appearance,  it  wu  well  known  that  the 
depth  of  the  aea  at  tnat  place  wu  SOO  feet.  Tha  proceaa 
of  it*  ti*e  wu  thi*.  Firat,  there  vrere  violent  apontang*  of 
atMua  and  water  from  the  bed  of  the  aea,  jetting  aixty  feet 
UgJL  Then  a  email  iaiand  of  dry  sround  appcwnd  wMt  a 
burning  crater  in  the  OMitre  of  It.  Thi*  etater  ejected  aalua, 
BBoris,  and  thick  Toltiau*  of  *Boke ;  and  the  whole  eeaammd 
became  covered  with  floftting  eindaia  and  with  ahoala  of  da«d 
flahea. 

Thii  volcanic  iaiand  iMe  mdoally  till  it  reuhed  tha  tlm- 
tion  of  nearly  300  feet,  with  a  circumference  of  about  three 
milea  at  the  baae.  In  Ita  centre  wu  the  crater,  which  wa*  now 
a  buin,  aix  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  flill  of  dingy  red  water 
in  a  bdiing  Itate,  and  continued  ao  for  three  ireeka. 

Thi*  volcanic  iaiand  continued  above  the  aea  (bt  ncnlf  thieo 

month*,  and  then  it  aank  gradually  again  into  the  tea.   BeToiu 

it  began  to  link,  in  circnmferenoe  became  much  diminiahedby 

the  continued  action  of  the  wavea  on  »ll  ita  aidu.    It  appaareJ 

July  18,  1831.    Toward*  the  cloae  of  Octobo',  the  whole  wu 

nearly  on  a  level  with  the  anrface  of  the  aei.    After  it  diui>- 

peared,  itleftbehind  it 

"■  a   dangeroua    reef    of 

hard  volcanic  rock  joit 

eleven  bet  nndn  water, 

encompaiaed  by  ahoali 

conaiatuig  of  aooriK  and 

aand.    f^.  31  ia  a  re- 

preaentaiion 


when  at  ita 


ele- 


r  SI.  Mchacl,  ii,  tht  Aai 


Thii  little  iaiand  re- 
ceived feven  diflereni 
name*.  It  wu  weU 
known  by  the  name  of 
Ferdinandea;  bat  the 
name  "Oraham  Iiland' ' 
hu  been  Baed  upon  by 
both  the  Royal  and  the 
Oeogrtiphical  Societiei. 

I  wuit  you  now  to 
apply  your  gedogical 
knowledge  to  the  inva. 
ligation  of  thia  pheno- 
luenon.  Here  waa  a  aea 
800  feet  deep,  and  here 
ia  an  iiland  raiaed,  in  a 
few  wedta,  SOO  leet 
high.  Here  ia,  there- 
fore, •  quantity  of  land 
three  milea  in  circom- 


totalelevaiionof  800  feet  in  a  verv  brief  period.  The  ahoal*  «f 
dead  flih,  which  were  found  in  'the  volcanic  aand*  around  it, 
will  explain  limilar  facta  which  have  been  diaoovered  in  atrata 
connecLcd  with  volcanic  diitricta.  When  the  crater  of  thia 
little  iaiand  waa  qecting  mineral  maaaea,  it  ia  probable  that 
they  would  envelop  some  of  the  dead  fl^  at  the  aea  botlon, 
and  ihnt,  when  the  erupted  uhes  fell  anin,  both  they  and  the 
fiah  which  they  contained  were  ingulfed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  You  can  imigine  that  if  ever  this  aea  bottom  will  be- 
came elevated  above  the  water*  of  the  aea,  and  be  explored  by 
lomo  future  geolngiat  or  ichtbyologiat,  the  tauiA  fiah  of  the 
llediierruiean,  imbedded  in  volcanic  tufa,  willprovean  impor* 

Oraham  Idond  preaenta  to  you  the  advantage  of  having  been 
carefully  eiimined  by  aeientinc  men.  On  thia  aooouot,  the 
itudy  of  ita  itructure  will  much  aid  your  inquirle*  into  the 
volcanic  formation  of  rocki,  Aa  much  of  the  iaiand  aa  wu 
viaible  wu  formed  of  looae  incoherent  matetult,  anch  u  aand, 
acoris,  pumice,  ftc,  ejected  from  the  crater.  Theae  looae  ma- 
terial!, after  having  been  hurled  to  a  coniiderable  height,  fell 
again  on  each  side  of  the  central  buin,  and  aettled  down  in 
regular  itrata,  u  repreaented  by  the  dark  linea  on  the  left  «iid 
the  right  of  hg.  31,  and  parallel  to  tha  deep  inward  elope*  ol 
'  e  enter.    But  at  aome  diatamw  Aom  the  nms  aionnd  th« 
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aater,  thete  feUen  nuttetiaU  fonned  itrtU  ineliiiug  outwards, 
u  repreuntcd  in  fig.  32. 

Tin  leclion  in  Sg.  32  repmenta  an  imiiemaTjt  reitoralion  of 
theisluid  n  repTCKnted  in  fig.  31.  The  dotted  linei  dmoie 
Itu  upptft  paita  of  the  cone,  which  ■uiroanded  tha  crater  is 
tlie  oentr«.  All  thoae  parti,  which  were  once  Tiiible,  haTS 
bMH  waahed  awi]r  bj  the  denuding  action  of  the  sea.    "^^ 

strong  lines  represent  (he  porU  of  the  istuid,  which  iLre 

under  water.     In  the  centre  i«  *  djkg   of   lolid  Utk,  one 

Flf.  31. 


Graham  Iiland,  near  Sciaeci 


I  1S3I, 


hundred  feet  in  diameter,  which  haa  ooolad  in  the  vent  of  tbs 
crater,  where  it  was  once  in  a  fuied  lUte.  It  is  this  lolid 
laTa  that  nowfoimi  the  reef  alieadj  mentioned  ae  being  eleven 
feel  under  water.  Ihii  ha<  withatood  the  action  of  the  warei, 
while  ill  the  loose  material*  around  it,  represented  by  the 
dott«d  lines,  hare  been  washed  awaj  to  a  lower  lereL 

The  beds  which  hsTe  settled  on  it  are  fonned  some  of  sand, 
and  some  of  atones  and  volcanic  fragmentt.  The  stones  which 
were  ejected  never  exceeded  a  foot  m  diameter,  and  consiated 
of  dolomitic  limestone.  At  no  time  did  tha  island  present  the 
appearance  of  an;  overHowing  of  lava  from  the  crater.  It  ii, 
oevertheUaa,  poMible  that  melted  matter  may  have  flowed  oul 


BuppoKd  $tcli»n  af  Graham  Iilaad,  I83I. 

from  the  flames  of  tha  cone,  at  eome  depth  under  water,  as  is 
often  the  case  on  land,  and  this  flowing  of  lava  may  have 
spread  in  a  broad  sheet  over  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  en- 
veloped some  Meditetranean  Bah. 

This  reef  fumiahea  an  inatance  of  what  hu  been  regarded 
by  tome  as  a  geological  paradox,  in  which  the  lava,  which  woa 
tha  lowest  part  of  the  island  while  rising,  and  a  part  which 
searcely  rose  to  the  level  of  the  ses,  is  now  become  Uie  highest 
point  of  the  land. 

Theae  two  Islands,  Sabtins,  in  the  Asores,  and  Orshan,  in 
tha  Hediierranean,  a*  Mag  the  moat  modem  and  the  beat 
examined,  are  instances  sumeient  to  explain  to  you  tha  pheno- 
mena of  anbraarine  volcanoes.  I  would,  otherwise,  have  re- 
ferred yon  to  the  rise  of  an  ialand  called  Nyite,  on  the  coatt  of 
Iceland,  dnrin*  the tieaendouB  eruption  of  SkuptaiJokul,  which 
occurred  in  1TS3 ;  an  island  which  afUrwards  disappesred :  j 
and  to  anotlisr  wtdch,  in  Ik*  form  of  a  peak,  with  soma  low  | 


40S 
the  east  of 


conical  hills  upon  it,  rose  from  the  aea  a  little  t> 
KaiDtschatka.    This  island  still  remains. 

lalaoda  of  thia  description  ore  not  always  raised  to  their  full 
elevation  by  a  single  psroxyam  of  volcanic  power,  but  are 
raised  by  a  succession  of  eSbrt*  which  ore  repeated  for  months 
and  year*.  Though  the  suifacea  of  these  islands  are  forroed 
much  by  the  volcanic  materials  which  are  thrown  uf  and  £sU 
again,  there  are  instances  in  which  they  consist  mainly  of  the 
rocks  which  had  formed  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  beds  c^ 
which  have  been  upheaved  by  the  power  from  below.  This  ia 
the  case  with  an  island  called  New  Kameni,  near  Santorin, 
in  the  Qrecian  Archipelago,  which  was  raised  np  in  I70T,  and 
i*   composed  in  great  measure   of  limestone   covered  with. 
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SicTioN  XXVIIL 

HBa  refers  to  the  place  where  anything  may  be  supposed  to 

exiil  or  Irm^ire.   Ex. :  JDJo  ifl  mtin  9»«((ii  ?  Where  ii  my  knife  * 

aSd  laufcn  til  JlintnT    Where  (in  what  place)  are  the  children 

running  > 

£a  a  used  in  answer  to  nw ;  that  is,  to  detigtiale  some  par- 
ticular place ;  OS,  Id  i|l  cl ;  ta  Isufoi  Rt. 

laufin  tit  Sinttr  ^n  ?     Why  are  the  children  running  thither  ? 

4n  is  the  opposite,  in  significatiDn,  to  b'x;  denoting  motion 
or  direction  toward  the  speskerj  as,  fijamm  laufin  tit  Jtintic  ^T 
Why  are  the  children  running  hither? 

4itt  signifies  "in  thia  place;"  as,  SBunim  tlcittntit  JtinMr^T 
Why  do  the  children  reouin  here  ? 

Iliese  words  are  frequently  compounded,  one  with  the  other; 
thus,  Irom  let  and  ^n;  we  have  the  compound  niiitin;  from  sm 
and  ^,  nw^ ;  from  ta  and  ^n,  Ca^in;  Avm  ti  and  ^.  ta^, 
from  ^  and  (iur  fi"^" ;  and  from  ^(t  and  ^,  f in^  (somelimet 
contracted  to  fii-itr).    $  103.  8. 


Examplti  of  ttu  u 
aB»  rtiftn  uafcrt  8101 


I,  (Is,  (tt  and  (id 

Where  do  our  fiends  bard 


H''i>»'f«""f"*8r™«'*  Whither  do  our  friends  travel  ? 

;if   itiFtn   totiit   ne   i^  !Btr'    They  travel  thither,  where  their 

tsaaeieii  iH^nta.  relatives  reside, 

ie   foniintn  tiift  Bnsicjtl  ^c  ?    Where  do  thete  birds  of  pas- 


SBi^  rnnmta titft  SugicgilT 

eit  rirainni  ta| 
UU  fut  tit  i|l- 


Whence  do  these  birds  of  pu- 
■sge  come  ? 
H  jtt>  ja    They  come  from  (there)  where 
it  is  now  too  cold  for  them. 


6ci[n,  M.  rope-maker; 
ei^n,  to  Bit ; 

.    to    spring. 


ExsaciH  29. 
Sod'fhitt,   /.    bake-  Sitjcn,  to  lie ; 
house;  Sliitt, /■  cap; 

Salt,  soon  1  Bliignitl,  no-where ;    enringin, 

iGil'enaaanit,  /.  pic-  Ctfltitf',      although,       leap ; 

ture-gaUery;  notwithstanding;   eiittn,  to  stand j 

8cc44,  m,  frog ',  O'fnn^Bl,  n.  opera-  Xti^,  m.  pond ; 

«in<,  /  goose  i  house  1  SDctlfHit,     /.     woA- 

4in'g4<>>.togDa«ay;  Ritttr,  m.  knight;  shop; 

«irt(,  n.  shepherd ;     ef^ftii'fuitltt,  at.actor;  aBci*in  ?      whither  ? 
Stgtntnc,  some-  Btfyiii,  already;  what  way? 

where;  eitwagtr,  m. brother- Sa^'ftMiloi    m.   con- 

tt,  now ;  In-law  ;  fecUoner. 

Xvpf.  m.  head',  e^nimmtn,  to  swim; 

Id  Ifl  lit  grfftt  OtU,  or  tni  Where  is  the  grealrit  happi. 
■6of[  tintt  uton'mfi^ni  Jtdiigl,  ness,  at  the  court  of  a  lyran- 
cttr  la  la  ^iUi  tincl  gaiiic'M.  nieal  king,  or  in  the  cotiaga 
nta  Xag'litnn'^  "f  "  contented  day-laborer? 

S»  g(^D  eit  (in  ?  iHtin  fof  Etir    Whither  do  you  go?   to   the 


it  «i.itt? 


Sti  BdttflT  flft  0 


(I  ni^ia  linaft  Mn  KttSrn 


Tl. 


into  the  cottue  I 
mand  er-i  n-chlef  upon 
trie    none    rides    tranquilly 
along  the  ranks  of  the  sol- 
diers to  and  fro 
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;cii  rritet  cr  mit  frincn  St^aorm  To-morrow  he  ridei  with  hb 

uf  ua  e^l9^t\ttb  troopi  to  the  b«ttle-field. 

ter  <&off nung  fintcn  t'xt  Un  %\^d»  The  UDfortunate  find  conaoU- 

ttd:cn  Xrot>.  tion  in  hope. 

fttx  abater  tfl  bo.  aUt  tcr  ffiruttt  The  father   ii   here,  but  the 

ifl  in  tec  etaU.  brother  U  in  the  dty. 

3(|^  ge^  ^ratc  ta^in,  tocsin  ti^  fc^im  I  go  to-day  (thither)  where  I 

gcflcm  Qtffni  toctttt.  wished  (already)  to  go  y eater* 

day. 

1.  9o  ifl  ter  Qlc^ttagrr  ?  2.  (i(  ifl  aa  bent  (am)  Xif<^c.  3.  ®«  gcft 
kcr  dudcrMdn:  ^ia ?  4.  Gr  gc^t  ia  tie  ffiodfhife.  6.  SBo  ifl  fein  8icunb, 
bit  S(^aufvielctf  6.  <lt  ijt  in  tern  C^n^ufc.  7-  ®o  9<^t  Ma  9reanb, 
ket  Metier,  ^in?  8.  9r  ge^t  in  fcinc  SBerfflatt.  9.  9Bo  ift  tcr  4tcte? 
10.  (St  ifl  auf  tern  93er3C.  11.  SDo  ge^t  ker  ^irte  ^tn?  12.  iSx  ge^t 
auf  ten  Serg.  18.  SDo  ge^t  unfer  altec  91a(^bac  ^in  ?  or,  SQQo^in  ge^t 
vnfet  alter  9tac^6ar?  (S  89. 1.)  14.  Gr  tjl  ie^t  in  Um  fleinea  gotten, 
aier  er  gc^it  6alb  in  ten  grcien  (Hartcn.  15.  @eine  Sfrau  ijt  in  tiefem 
J^aufc.  a6cr  fcin  ^Better  ge^t  in  icne  ^BiltergaUcrie  16.  2(3^  fie^e  an  tern 
(am)  Rentier,  unb  fic  (cmmcn  an<  (S  4.  2)  Senflrr.  17-  S^er  Attter  fi)^t 
fij^sn  auf  feincm  gulen  $fnte,  uat  tet  Atu^  frtingt  au((  fo  ebea  auf  fcin 
flutel  $feTt.  18.  IDcr  fUiann  fi^t  am  ($  4.  2)  Zi\<ift,  unb  baf  JBui^  iic^t 
auf  tern  Zif<^.  19.  34  ^a^e  fcinen  ^ut  auf  tern  itcyfc.  20.  ffi)o  gc^t 
tet  ®cUat  ^in?  21.  S>\t  9o(taten  ge^en  aufi  {%  4.  2)  9elb;  iie  flnb 
fc^on  auf  tern  8e(te.  22.  ITet  9to\^  fpringt  in  ben  8(uf  unb  f(^}vimmt 
in  tern  Ziu^t,  unb  tie  <5)anf  ft^S9immt  in  tern  Zti^.  28.  3^  (abe  biefe 
S)orte  irgenbiw  ge(efca.  24.  3c^  (ana  mcini  SNA^^c  nivgeatl  flabfai  »(' 
g(ei(^  fte  irgentivo  in  tiefem  Bimmet  fein  muf. 

I.  Where  ii  the  picture.gaUery  of  thii  town  ?  2.  Where  waa 
that  gentleman  born^  ?  3.  He  was  bom  in  Bohemia.  4.  Where 
does  your  friend,  the  artor,  reside  ?  6.  lie  resides  in  the  otty. 
6.  Whither  do  these  emigrants  go?  7.  Whence  do  theve  irn* 
migrants  come  f  8.  They  come  from  France.  9.  Where  much 
is  given,  much  is  required.  10.  Here  the  revenge'  and  whetted 
sword^  of  a  traitur  enter  not^; — beneath^  the  shade  of  this  tree 
comes  no  king  11.  He  threw  down  the  book  before  me.  12. 
Whither  art  ibou  going  ?  13.  I  am  going  to  my  brother- in-law. 
1*1.  Will  these  emigrants  go  to  America.  15.  No,  they  will  stop 
here.  16.  There  is  water  iu  the  pond.  17.  Where  doea  she 
come  from  ?    18.  She  comes  from  Germany. 

'gekitn.  ^ricgtnif^t.  ^fkai^.  ^em|tcS)c(4^.  ^ntcr. 

Exercise  30. 

Hul'nantercr,  m.  emi-  ITa^in  |ic(cn.  to  pro-  31alie'ner,  m.  Italian  { 

grant ;  cecd  thither ;  3Mlic'nifd^,  Itidian 

Seticn'te,  m.  servant;  ttin'nanbcrer,  m    im-      (adj.); 

aSdann'tc, m.acquain-       migrant;  91ie,  never; 

tance ;  Gnglifd^,  English ;  @i>a'nien,  n.  Spain ; 

S9i>^men,  n.  Bohemia;  Guro'pa,  n.  Europe ;  6pantf(^,  Spanish ; 

IBwmen,  n.  Bremen ;    Selt^ccr,  m.  comman-  S^eil,  m.  part ; 

5ra6inVgcn«     to     go      der-in-cUef;  SJenctig,  n.  Venice ; 

thither;  ffran^ddfi^,  French;  SBie  viel?  how  much? 

IDa^in'reifcn,  to  travel  Sremtc«  m.  stranger ;       how  many  ? 

thither ;  ^avre.  n.  Havre ;  SBc^(,  well. 

!Da^in'f($i^n,  to  scud  J&iet^ei'bmnun,        to 

thither ;  come  hither ; 

1.  S)ie  eottaten  flnb  l^irr,  unb  ber  Seltlcrr  fommt  au(^  |ier^.  2. 
IDet  Hfeinb  ifi  fi^icn  ta,  unb  unfere  tapfem  OJrfiber  mujfen  ba|in  jie^en.  8. 
SBann  gc^en  fie  nacV  ^Mnien?  4  3<^  »in  gar  (Sect  15.  III.)  nic^t 
ta^tn  grll^en,  aber  mcin  3}ateT  niU  in  nAc^fler  SBoc^  ba^in  reijen.  5.  eiab 
eie  f<t?on  ta  gcivefcn?  6.  Stein,  aber  ciacr  meiner  iQSeranotCB  laot  ba  unb 
toin  nie  n?ieter  ta^in  ge^en  7-  ©it  ge^cn  auf  ten  «erg,  tocUen  eie  mU 
uul  ge^eu?  8.  aSiU  tec  9lujfc  feineu  iBebientcn  in  bU  etatt  f(^idca? 
9.  «r  ^a(  i^n  f<^oa  bo^in  gefc^^id t.  10.  SBertea  bic  Zxumt  ^icr^  Iwn. 
men?  11.  eie  atctben  nii^t  ^iei^et  fommen.  12.  flDo  fommen  biefe 
Bremtfn  ^et?  18.  eie  finb  Cinmanbeter  unb  hrnimen  au«  ©a^men.  14. 
3fl  ticfc!  ®(t>ilf  mx  JPrcmen  rtcr  ^awe?  15.  Qi  ifl  »cter  »cn  Bremen, 
n«*  »cu  ^a»ce,  ci  i|l  ton  OSenetig.  16.  O^e^en  tufe  franjCfift^en  Sin* 
•flKjcter  wd)  9Ri(»aiiltc9    17-  (Jin  ^f'ci(  wn  i^nca  frft  bafin,  bir 


aabcrn  ((eibtn  ia  9lete»9oTf.  18.  SHe  <lin»aab<tcr  in  tmeiili  firib 
SalUMnbercr  aal  ffsrs^  aab  oul  aabrm  ICIeilea  tet  altea  ®dt.  19. 
SBann  nollen  eie  auf  bal  8elb  ge^n  ?  20.  3<^  Ha  f<^pn  auf  bem  Brite 
gencfeUi  unb  !ann  ni<^t  tt)icber  babia  ge^tn,  aier  \^  mu^  [e^t  (alb  ia  tei 
eaxtca  «e^iw  bcna  oma  9e^  ift  ba  unb  iviU  mii^  fe^  21.  IBanua 
isiO  biefcc  Statieace  «i(^  cngltfi^  f^xfi^t  22.  9z  tocOle  a  tos^l 
(Sect  44.  IV.)  finrt^  attt  cr  fana  d  no^  Bi<^ ;  cv  fiftk^  auc  its* 
lienifc^  unb  fpanifc^.  23.  Iffiie  «i.t  e^^rai^n  Idaaen  eie  f)^((en?  24. 
Z^  fVreC^e  aut  s»ei,  aber  itfy  toiSL  ne^  anbere  (einen. 

1.  When  did  he  live?  2.  He  lived  ia  the  fourtMnth  century \ 
3.  My  friend  told  me  ha  would  never  go  there  again*.  4.  Do 
you  go  to  Spain?  5.  No,  I  shall  not  go  thither.  6.  The  com. 
mander-in- chief  has  sent  hla  troops  where  the  danger  waa  most'. 
7.  Is  this  ship  from  Spain  or  from  Havre?  8.  No,  it  ia  neither ^ 
from  Spain  nor*  from  Havre;  it  cornea  from  Hamburg.  9. 
These  immigranta  are  going  to  Milwaukee,  and  are  emigranta 
from  Bohemia  and  Venedig.  10  Can  >ou  leap  over  that  late*? 
11.  I  could  when  I  was  young.  12.  He  hade^  me  to  go  thUhcr 
that  be  might  speak  to  me  about  it. 

>im  vierie^nten  Sa^tlantcrt.  "lalcbir.  ^ic  mci|lc  eiMfi  %%((• 
»n(4.    •a^or.    'bat. 
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LECTURS8   ON   8UCUD, 

DaFtKiTiONS.    Book  I.    Facm  XIII.  to  XVIII.  mclusivb. 

XIIL 

{A  term  or  htmmkury  it  tkt  mtnmU$  ^  oay  iMy.]    Thia  deflaMsn  Is 
anaacesMry,  being  mersly  veibai. 

IIV. 
A  figwrt  fc  ^kai  wMefc  ii  tndeuA  bpcneor  mart  hounAwhi.    TUidsi 
nitioii  is  appUeabie  to  solid  Agores,  as  well  as  to  pUme  flgvrea. 

XV. 

A  drcte  is  a  pkme  Jtgure  conkHntd  [vr,  ftoufided] 
bjf  ofie  line,  vhieh  i$  called  the  circta^tnnoe,  and  k 
tuch  tluU  all  ttraiyM  Unti  dnacu  from  a  certain  pohU 
within  the  Jlgurt  to  the  ctrcuinfartnce,  are  tgtiai  to 
one  another.  The  drearofercuce  of  a  eircle  Is 
iu  boaodary.  Tha  spaee  oontsined  within  the 
boundary,  is  called  the  drele. 

XVI. 

And  thit  point  is  eaBed  the  centre  qfthe  drele.    The  straight  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  is  called  the  radius. 

»  XVII. 

A  diameter  qf  a  drde  ie  a  ttraHght  One  drawn  through  the  centre,  and 
terminated  tuthwayebff  the  circuayiarence, 

JLVIII 

A  temidrde  it  thejlgure  contained  fty  a  diamekr  and  the  part  <^  the  dr 
ouxisfertnce eatqff  bifthe  diameter. 

From  the  1 4th  definition  it  will  appear  that  the  diagrams  of 
the  preceding  definitions,  aa  well  as  thoee  ot  a  few  aulMtequent 
definitions,  aud  of  many  propositions  in  Euclid,  are  not  to  be 
conaidered  as  figures  in  the  geometrical  aenae  of  the  wuid. 
The  common  meaning  of  the  term  figure  ia,  according  to  John* 
f  on,  as  used  by  Addison,  *'  something  formed  in  resemblance  ul 
aomewhat  else."  This  definition  Hpplies  to  the  u»e  uf  lb*  term 
figure  aa  denoting  diagrams,  reprcaeutatious,  ur  drftwiuga  tf 
every  kind  ;  but  it  doea  not  apply  to  the  ideas  Ibnned  in  the 
mind  of  what  are  called  geometrical  figuroii  which  ar«  catircly 
creaturea  of  the  underatanding. 

With  regard  to  the  definition  of  a  eircle  thia  haa  already  beea 
explained  at  aome  length  iit  Leeaon  VI IL  p.  277*  and*  thera- 
fore,  it  will  only  be  necasaary  to  advert  to  aoma  additioniJ  par* 
ticulara  of  importance  relating  to  the  circla«  W«  find  that 
geometera  in  general  art  not  aufficiantly  piteciaa  in  apeaking  of 
the  circle ;  Tery  often  whan  they  uae  this  term  they  mfn  only 
the  cirfitm{fermte§  of  the  cirole,  i.a.,  the  outward  boandarr  e«* 
elusive  of  the  spaae  contained  within  it.  Now  by  the  eircle,  aa 
defined  in  tha  16th  definition,  is  meant  the  apace  oontained 
within  the  boundary,  and  the  boundary  too ;  for  we  cannot 
oonceiTO  of  apace  of  fi  oertain  form  without  iaelttdian  ita  outv 
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line  or  contour  in  the  idea.  But  we  can  conceive  qf  the 
boundary  of  a  circle,  without  the  aptce  contained  within  it, 
Jqst  as  we  can  conceive  of  a  ring  without  the  finger  which  fllb 
up  the  Bpace  within  the  rine.  It  ii  better,  therefore,  when 
the  »paoe  is  included  in  the  idea  of  a  circle,  to  use  the  term 
cireb  only ;  but  when  the  outline  or  circumference  ouly  is  meant 
to  say  the  rireiui&erenei  of  th$  cirdt.  Here  it  may  be  added, 
that  any  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  called  an  arc^ 
a  term  evidently  borrowed  from  its  likeness  to  a  boWt  which  in 
Latin  is  called  arwu.  In  like  manner,  carrying  out  the  analogy, 
the  straight  line  which  joins  the  extremities  of  an  are  is  called 
a  chord,  from  the  Latin  choriat  a  string  ;  while  the  space  in- 
cl'«..led  within  Uie  arc  and  its  eAorrf  is  called  a  segment,  i.  e.,  a 
a^ing,  from  the  Latin  secare,  to  cut.  As  to  the  term  radtuc,  it 
is  uiso  taken  from  the  Latin,  in  which  it  first  signified  a  rod  or 
ttalT,  and  then  the  cpokc  of  a  wheel,  whence  it  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  ctraigkt  /iii«  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference. Then,  as  to  the  term  diameter,  this  comes  from  the 
Greek,  and  signifies  a  mcaeurinff  off  or  through,  that  is,  the 
grcatect  mcaeurc  of  the  circle,  beuig  right  across  the  centre, 
which  gives  the  fullest  or  truest  measure  of  the  circle ;  it  is 
also  applied  to  the  straight  line  which  joins  the  eatreme  points 
of  any  nguv« :  aad  heaoe,  metaphoricaliy>  to  points  or  questions 
in  metaphysics,  which  are  exact! jr  opposite  to  each  other. 
Hence,  the  meaning  of  the  emphatic  expression,  diamctricaUg 
opposite  to  each  other.  From  their  definicion  it  is  plain  that 
the  diumeter  of  a  circle  is  double  of  its  radius. 

But  the  question  may  be  uked— What  is  the  ratio  or  pro- 
portion of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  ?  At  first  sight, 
this  question  seems  Quite  absurd  ;  for  what  ratio  can  possibly 
exist  between  two  tnings  that  are  perfectly  unlike F  the  dia- 
meter of  a  circle  is  a  straight  Une  ;  but  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  is  a  Surve  line ;  thercfote  it  does  not  appear  that  we  can 
eompare  two  such  unlike  things  together, — that  is,  they  have 
no  ratio  to  each  other ;  and,  taking  them  as  they  actually  exist 
in  the  circle,  tMs  is  perfectly  true.  But  if  we  say,  supposing 
that  the  circumference  of  a  circle  were  stretched  out  in  a 
straight  line  to  its  full  extent,  just  as  we  should  do  with  a  wire 
ring,  by  cutting  it  through  in  one  part,  and  then  stretching  it 
out  into  a  straight  piece  of  wire ;  what  would  then  be  the  pro- 
p<irtion  of  the  circumference  thus  stretched  out,  to  the  dia- 
meter of  the  circle }  The  question  is  easily  put,  but  not  so 
easily  answered.  Keohanics  have,  in  all  agea,  fancied  that 
they  could  reach  the  determination  of  this  proportion  by  me- 
chanical  means ;  but  from  the  days  of  Archimedes  until  now, 
they  have  signally  failed  ;  and  that  failure  is  simply  owin^  to 
th^  nature  of  the  thing.  We  can  never  compare  the  phy&ical 
with  the  ideal ;  the  mechanical  operations  of  the  finest  ar's, 
with  the  pure  and  simple  abstractiofis  of  the  mind.  Even  in 
the  fine  arts,  there  is  an  ideal  beauty  which  no  artist  or  connois- 
seur cuuld  ever  reach ;  so  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  there 
is  an  accuracy  of  ratio  or  proportion,  which  the  finest  in- 
atrumente  ever  consiructed,  or  ever  to  be  constructed  by 
man,  can  never  attain.  But  ideas  can  reach  it;  mathe- 
matical exprifssion  can  reach  it;  and  yet  it  surpasses  the 
simply  arithmetical  and  practical.  We  can  only  approxi- 
mate tQ  thia  -pfop^^^^^oi^.  by  ordinary  numbers;  for,  it  is 
positively  an  infinite  series  of  which  the  law  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed m  the  ordinary  terms  of  the  decimal  notation.  It  is 
between  Z}%  and  3}(  as  found  by  Archimedes ;  that  is,  the 
circumferencb  of  a  circle  is  less  than  Z\i  times  the  diameter 
and  greater  than  3ff  times  the  diameter.  As  3f  $  is  the  same  as 
3f  or  V»  it  is  usually  said  that  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the 
diameter  is  that  o^  3f  to  1,  or  of  £9  to  7  {  in  other  words,  that 
if  Uie  diameter  of  a  circle  be  1  foot,  Ita  oircumference  will  be  3f 
feet;  or  if  the  diMnatar  be  7  feet,  the  oiroumfereiioe  will  be  22 
feet.  This  approximatimi  is  very  well  adapted  for  rough  cal- 
ciilationa,  but  U  ia  not  sufficiently  accurate  lor  many  important 
purposet,  It  gives  the  circumference  too  large  by  rather  more 
than  1  part  when  the  diameter  is  divided  into  800  parts ;  that 
ia,  if  the  diameter  of  a  circle  were  800  feet,  the  circumference 
found  from  the  Archimedean  proportion^  would  be  rather  more 
than  1  foot  too  much. 

Many  persons  think  that  it  ia  a  very  easy  matter  to  determine 
this  ratio.  For  instance,  suppose,  say  they,  that  we  take  the 
crown  of  a  haXm  %nd  measure  it  right  across ,-  well,  perhaps  this 
is  7  inches,  jnow  take  a  string  or  tape  and  measure  it  round; 
wc^y  perhaps  thia  10  found  \Q  Be  22  inches.    Here,  then,  it  the 


proportion  in  question,  what  more  do  you  want?  it  must  be 
right,  for  we  have  measured.  But,  my  goodfKends;  measure 
as  eften  as  jtm.  like,  and  take  more  esaol  tUaga  than  the  orown 
of  the  hat,  if  you  will ;  still  this  ratio  is  ertoneons  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  have  said.  And  mind,  that  a  small  error  in  Che 
circumference,  leads  to  a  greater  error  in  the  surface  or  area  of 
the  cirule ;  and  to  still  greater  enor  in  the  eabio  content  of  the 
sphere;  for  errors  are  inorsasedby  multiplication. 

Seeing  the  necessity  of  being  more  aocurate  in  regard  to  the 
ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  oircumference,  Metius,  a  Dutch 
mathematician  of  the  17th  century,  di«oovered  the  proportion 
113 :  Z66 ;  that  is,  the  diameter  of  a  oirole  is  to  its  circumference, 
very  nearly  as  113  is  to  355.  Besides  its  close  approximaiioa 
to  the  trutn,  this  ratio  is  also  easily  remembered  {  for  we  have 
only  to  write  the  first  three  odd  numbers  in  pairs,  thus :  113355 
and  then  divide  them  into  triplets,  thus,  U3 :  855,  and  we  have 
the  ratio  in  question.  The  Hindoos,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  early  acquainted  with  a  convenient  approximation  much 
used  by  us  in  the  present  day.  In  the  jigecn  Akbcrrg,  or 
Institutes  of  Akbar,  the  diameter  is  said  to  be  to  the  circum- 
f«%ence  as  1250  ia  to  3927;  now  if  we  multiply  both  terms  of 
this  ratio  by  8,  which  does  not  alter  its  value  or  meaning,  we 
have  that  of  10000  to  31416,  or  decimally  that  of  1  to  3*1416,— 
a  very  commonly  used  proportion.  The  meaning  of  this  pro* 
porti<m  is  that  the  circumference  is  equal  to  3  times  the  dia- 
meter and  a  part  of  the  diameter,  additional  to  this  three  times, 
denoted  by  the  fraction  AWir  or  H-h;  this  fraction  again, 
means  that  if  the  diameter  were  divided  into  10000  parts,  we 
must  add  1416  of  these  parts  to  3  times  its  length  to  get  the 
length  of  the  circumference ;  or  if  the  diameter  were  divided  into 
1250  parts,  we  must  add  177  of  tliese  parts  to  three  tinies  its 
length  10  get  the  length  of  the  circumference.  The  proportion  of 
Metius,  however,  is  really  more  accurate  than  the  preceding;  for 
it  states  that  the  circumference  is  3  times  the  diameter,  and  a  part 
of  the  diameter  denoted  by  -ifs  \  that  is,  if  the  diameter  were 
divided  into  113  parts,  we  must  add  16  of  these  parts  to  three 
times  its  length  to  get  the  circumference.  The  follo^Kdng  list 
of  proportions  will  show  the  most  important  and  useful  approxi- 
mations to  the  truth,  the  last  being  true  to  the  lowest  figure  of 
the  decimal,  but  capable  of  indefinite  extension. 

The  Same  in  I)eeimals, 
1:  3'1428o71428o74- 

1:  3- 141509433962+ 
1:  3141600000000 
1 :  3-1415920203534- 
1:  3141592653011-- 
I:  3-1^1692653921-- 
X;  3*  14 1592653467-1- 

ko.)   1 1  3'U1592663589+ 

In  the  latter  ratio,  that  of  Wallis,  the  series  continues  to  in- 
finity, the  numerators  of  the  fractions  in  the  parenthesis  being 
the  series  of  the  squares  of  the  even  numbers,  and  the  deno- 
minators bein^  the   series  of  odd  numbers  reduplicated  as 
factors  in  the  aenominators  in  the  manner  shown.    The  frac- 
tions in  this  series  are  continually  approaching  to  the  value  1, 
or  unity.    By  comparing  these  ratios  as  reduced  to  their  deci- 
mal values  with  the  last,  which  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  the 
amount  of  error  in  each  can  be  duly  appreciated.    Thus,  in  the 
case  of  that  of  Metius,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  ratio  makes  the 
circumference  too  great  by  a  little  more  than  1,  or  unity,  when 
the  diameter  is  4  millions.    This  is  what  we  call  '*  being  down 
upon  the  elrele ;"  but  we  must  delay  the  rest  of  our  lesson  on 
this  subject  till  our  next  opportunity. 


Authors, 

Original  Hatios, 

Archimedes 

7:  22 

Lambert 

106:  333 

Hindoos 

1250:  3927 

Metius 

113:  35.5 

Lambert 

3^102:  103993 

Lambert 

33215:  104348 

Lambert 

66317:  208341 

Wallis        1 : 

n/««   .  4«    ,  6«      8» 

LE8BOX8  IK  ENGLISH*— Xo.  XVI. 

By  JoHir  R.  BxAnn,  D.D. 

PKEFIXES  (oonciuded). 

Quadr,  guadra,  of  Latin  origin  (quataor,/oi<r),  is  found  in  etMK^- 

angle,  four-angled g  quadrxvptA.  (pes,  Lst.  a  foot),  four-footed; 

gtMc^niple  (plica,  Lat.  a  fold) ,  fourfold;  alsogwolfr,  as  in  quatermoTL 

(quateniio,  ^V  Nifm5fr/owr],  8cc. 

**  Aire  and  ye  olsmcnts,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  Katnre**  womb,  that  in  quaternion  rim, 
Perpetual  circle,  muUlfonn ;  aod  mix 
And  noartah  aU  things.*         miton,  '•  rsradiis  Lsrt.'* 


.  or  •*  t«- 
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**  In  tlie  yeare  1338,  one  Tleginald  was  eioero7,or  petie  Idng  of  Man."— 
lluUuhed. 

Vicar  (L&t.  vieariut)^  comes  from  vice,  and  so  denotes  one  who 
t§  in  ike  place  of  anothcTt  hence  a  **  ▼icarioos  sacriftee."  How 
btrange  that  Richardsoui  in  his  Dictionary,  should  have  gi^en  out 
the  idea  that  vicar  conld  come  from  vix  {tcith  dijieuity),  **  one  to 
perform  a  work  of  difficulty." 

**  Nature,  the  vioart  of  the  Almighty  Lo'd, 
Tliat  hot«,  oolde,  herie,  light,  moist,  and  drie 
Hath  knit,  by  even  number  of  aeoord. 
In  easie  Toice,  began  to  speak  and  say.*'  Clunxtr. 

**  Then  It  wsa  devised  that,  by  their  common  Pcal  (which  is  Ihc  tongue 
of  their  oorporation),  they  might  appoint  a  deputy  or  vicar  to  do  it  for 
them.'*— ^Spelmaii,  *'  On  lathes.* 

Viteount  is  made  np  of  the  same  prefix ;  that  is,  vice ;  and 
comes.  Lat.  a  companion,  in  low  Latin  count  or  earl ;  so  that  vis- 
count (pronounced  n'count)  is  the  deputy,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
count  or  earL 

**  The  Tisoont.  called  either  proeomet  or  vieeeomeSf  in ,  time  past,  go- 
remed  in  the  countie  under  the  earte,  bat  now  without  any  rach  senrioe 
or  oflBoe ;  it  is  also  become  a  name  of  dignity  next  after  the  earle,  and 
in  degree  before  the  baron.** — HcHmhedt  **  Description  of  England." 

VUraf  of  Latin  origin  (ultra,  heyontt)^  is  used  in  w//ramarine 
(mare,  Lat.  the  sm),  properly  beyond  the  sea ;  applied  to  colour, 
Jtne  blue, 

**  Ultramarine  or  asnre  is  a  very  light  and  a  Tcry  tweet  colour.'* — 
Dryden,  **  On  PaUiting." 

Tlie  bine  ookmring  matter  of  .the  lapis-lazuli,  or  azure  stone. 

Fnri  (Latin,  tItus,  ative)  appears  in  vivify,  to  make  alive;  and  in 
riviparous  (paris,  lAL  I  Winy  forth),  bearing  (its  young)  alive. 

**  The  usual  distinction  of  animals,  with  respect  to  their  manner  of 
generation,  has  been  into  the  oriparous  (ovum.  Lat  ioiegg)  and  viciparom 
Winds;  or,  in  other  wordj<,  into  those  that  bring  an  egg,  which  is  after- 
wards hatched  into  life;  and  thone  that  bring  forth  their  young  alive 
and  pvrfeeW^Goldsmith,  '*  Anhnated  Nature." 

Vii,  of  Sazon  origin,  net,  reverses  the  meaning  of  the  word  to 
which  it  is  prefixed,  as  unnatural,  not  natural,  the  opposite  of 
natnraL 

**  Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  broUier*8  hand. 
Of  life,  of  crowne,  and  queene  at  once  diapatcht  $ 
Cut  off  even  in  the  bloiisoroes  of  my  sinne, 
ITfihouzled,  disappointed,  unandd." 

Stak-epeare,  **  Hamlet." 

l/>ianeld  is  tmoiUd,  not  having  received  the  oil  of  extreme  unction ; 
disappointed  means  not  prepared.  To  houeel  U  to  minister  the 
communion  to  one  who  is  on  his  deathbed.  Houeel  comes  from 
the  Saxon  husel,  the  host,  or  sacrifice  of  *'the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper." 

Un,  from  the  Latin  unus,  one,  is  exemplified  in  finanimons 
(animus,  Lat.  mind),  of  one  mind ;  in  w»tparou8,  bearing  one  at  a 
birth  ;  in  unison  (sonus,  Lat.  eoimd),  one  single  toitnd ;  in  uasvocal 
(▼ox,  Lat.  a  voice),  having  one  voice  or  meaning.  Uh,  of  Saxon 
origia,  has  in  some  measure  yielded  to  in ;  thus,  for  the  old  form 
tmperfect  we  now  say  tmperfect.     '*  Unpoeeible**  is  quite  obsolete. 

Under,  of  Sazon  origin,  is  found  in  such  words  as  widertell, 
underprop,  undervelne,  underweaL  In  the  word  tmW^rstand, 
the  derivative  or  secondary  meaning  is  very  remote  from  its  primi- 
tive; namely,  to  eland  under.  ITiufertaker  and  uaiiiM'writer  have, 
in  process  of  time,  come  to  have  very  special  significations.  Un' 
tffeftaker,  originally  one  who  took  on  himself  a  certain  duty,  is  at 
present  applied  to  persons  who  are  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  funerals ;  and  wMf^writers,  properly  signifying  those  who  wrote 
(their  names)  vndtr  a  legal  document,  in  Latin,  tubecripior,  is 
a  word  limited  to  persons  who  render  themselves  liable  in  a 
policy  of  marine  insurance. 

Uni,  of  Latin  origin  (unus,  om),  occurs  in  unicorn  (nornu,  Lat. 
a  horn),  an  animal  with  one  horn ;  and  imiform  (forma,  Lat./orm), 
having  one  (orm. 

Up,  of  Saxon  origin,  is  found  in  ifphill,  i^hold,  i^lift,  u/Mpring. 
sqnUrt,  &c.  Upbraid  Richardson  derives  from  a  Saxon  term  not 
having  the  necessary  import,  and  is  in  consequence  obliged  to  twist 
his  deductions  into  the  most  suitable  shapea  he  can  find.  Upbraid 
comes  from  the  classical  Latin  opprobrium,  a  reproach,  through 
the  low  Latin  word  opprobrare,  to  reprouth.  The  up  in  this  caise 
romes  from  the  Latin  ob,  changed  for  the  sake  of  euphony  into  op 
a.4.!  lip. 


LESSONS   IN   LATIN.— No.  XXIV. 
By  John  R.  Beard,  D.D. 

THE    FOUR    CONJUGATIONS. 

SoMB  Terbs  of  the  third  conjugation  seem  to  partake  of  qualitiee 
of  Uie  Terbs  of  the  fourth.  In  the  present  tense  the  stem  with 
the  parts  formed  from  it  is  strengthened  by  the  Towel  t,  and 
so  partly  corresponds  to  the  forms  of  the  fourth  conjugation 
The  t,  howeyer,  disappears  before  a  consonant.  I  give  a  speci- 
men in  capio  3, 1  take. 

Active    Voice. 


M 

S 


LidUxdiee. 

capto 
eapTs 
esplt 


i{ 


•^  rcaplmns 
1  X  capitis 
XcapiunA 


.« 


ocBjiJefiain 


ij  ^feapieb 

{.(capior 
j^-l  capSris 
^  (capltur 
•g  rcapimur 
I  -l  capimhii 
5^  i^a^iuniur 


SiAjutvctht. 

oapSam 

capiat 

capiat 

capianwM 

eapialie 

capkuit 

capercm 
&c. 


ImpaxUive, 

[plto 
capc,ca- 
capito 

[pitote 
capitis  ca* 
copittuto 


Infinitive.     Participle, 
capere  capiene 


Passive    Voice. 


m 


eaplebar 
ko. 

captor 
oapierie 
kc 


capiar 

capiarie 

capiattir 

eapiamur 
oapiamini 
oapiantur 

caperer 


CpXtor 
capere.  ea- 
caplior 

tpimlnor 
capimini,  ea- 
caplHntor 


Thus  conjugate  oupio  3,  /urwA,  deeirc;  facio  3,  J  do,  make: 
fodio  3, 7i%;  jacio  3, 1  throw;  pario  3, 1  bring  forth;  rapio  3, 
J  plunder;  sapio  3,  /  tatte;  ftc.  dico  3,  I  eay  ;  duco  Z,  I  lead ; 
facio,  J  do  or  make;  fero  3,  7  bear;  the  2nd  person  singular  of 
the  impcratiyes  of  these  four  verbs,  are  respectiyely  die,  due, 
fac,  fer. 

Let  it  be  again  remarked,  that  the  participles  in  ut  are  de- 
clined like  adjectivea  in  am,  thus : — 


amatus,  a,  um 
amatl,  ae,  i 
araato,  ae,  o 
amatnm,  am,  um,  to. 


doctunis,  a,  um 
docturi.  ae,  i 
docturo,  ae,  o 
doeturum,  am,  um,  te. 


In  all  instances  they  must  agree  with  their  nouns.  So  alao 
must  the  infinitive  passive  of  the  past  tense,  as  erudiiMM  esse, 
eruditemesse;  erudi/oj  esse,  to  have  been  inelrueied,  the  parti* 
ciple  changing  as  the  noun  changes. 

The  participle  future  in  rt»  is  frcqucnUy  used  after  a  Terb, 
denoting  motion  to  point  out  the  object  or  design  ;  as,  yemunt 
expugnaturi  urbem,  iheg  eome  with  a  view  to  capture  the  dig. 

Besides  the  conjugations  now  set  forth,  there  is  another  re- 
cognised by  grammarians.  This  is  called  the  Periphraatic 
Conjugation.  It  is  caUed  periphrastic  (Greek,  peri,  ahmUt  and 
phrasU,  a  epeeeh)  because  it  u  a  kind  of  circumlocttUon ;  the 
changes  of  idea  not  being  expressed  by  additions  to  the  stem, 
as  in  the  ordinary  conjugations,  but  by  two  separate  worda. 
Thus  such  a  coi^jugation  or  form  is  made  by  the  participles  and 
the  aeyeral  tenses  of  the  yerb  esse,  to  be;  e.  g.,— 

amans,  amatoros,  anutus,  amandas 


sum,  eram,  ero,  fui,  fneram,  ftiero 
I  supply  the  meanings  of  these  forms : — 
Amana  sum,  lam  hving;  the  action  proceeding  and  incomplete. ^^^^ 
Amatomssam,  /  aw  about  to  love:   an  intended  and  ImmsdltMy 
filture  octlon. 


^=H5    DT    THE   LATW 


rr     9      T-SStTi.; 


■  grntia  tH« 
tb^Biiitd?  boys 
^  iMK  Ifce  kppe  of  hap- 
i^.  di0«  rcfrohest  the 
If  nm  hope,  we  are 
and  doobtfttl ; 
ihov  oof  htptt  to  op. 
sm.  wigiUJrt  to  wi'thstAad 
■tfwiitj;0  bvtoan 
■mbI  tlMMiodof  a 


T     •« 


—  Mm  ;  fbrtiam  AAiiMoe 


diikrais 


thewretdied- 

;  to  Che 

a  trae  friead 


t  tte  iietHf 

she  daj  fliet 

Ha  tnn'Jker  the 

ft  ffaed  dftf ,  my 

I  the  A^  of  the 


■  ^^M 


;    cito 

enstitara 

capeeto; 


«e.i;dM»>«eUio«; 
>l  iau  ihem  bm 
ares  tj  a«ay ; 
;  ikkes  ire  na* 
.  :af  eofds  srt  hsrd; 
mmlf  tilled  in  viater. 


legvatur;  ^ 
B  BBgtta  cat 

tllBt  IVt 
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Page  154,  ooL  2— Latxn-Ekolish. 

Noiklng  k  mora  tnitcd  to  the  natore  of  man  tkaa  Wn^Toleace ; 
DoihiHg  is  more  lovely  than  f  irtue ;  light  i*  awiftf*?  than  aoued ; 
aoihing  U  beuer  thao  wiadom ;  many  men  %ro  more  chattering 
than  avallows ;  the  poor  are  ofien  more  mnaiflcent  than  the  rich ; 
in  adveraity  men  are  olten  more  prudent  th«n  ia  proeperity  ;  the 
life  of  the  richeat  U  often  Tory  miserable  \  the  pretence  of  lore  ii 
woiee  than  hatred)  nothing  ie  better  than  re«aoni  the  sun  ia 
■reater  ihan  the  earths  the  mooii  it  leea  than  the  earth  {  the  aage 
u  the  happieat  of  nU  nun ;  Humer  is  the  mo»t  ancient  of  all  the 
Greek  poeia )  flattery  ia  a  verv  great  evil;  the  city  of  Syraouee  (in 
Lat  n,  the  city  8}raoiase)  ia  toe  greateat  and  moat  beautiful  of  all 
ihc  Grecian  citie»{  CTil-epeakera  are  very  bad  men  (  thy  brothers 
are  uf  all  men  the  moat  given  to  evil  apeakiog ;  in  Iriendahip,  simi- 
latiiy  of  charaoier  has  mere  power  than  relationship ;  thy  sister  is 
more  awiable  tliao  mine. 

Page  li4,  oo).  S^Bholisii-Latin. 

Nihil  f  tt  pejus  quam  amor  is  slmnlatio ;  maximal  est  sol ;  sol 
major  e<)t  quam  luna;  brevisAima  est  huminum  vita;  dlvitlssime 
»aepe  aunt  infeliciMioii ;  pauperrtmi  nonnunquam  sunt  feliois* 
simi ;  Ubor  •  st  faciliiuos ;  meus  laoor  facilior  est  quam  tuas ;  mures 
h  mii'um  sunt  oisBimillim ;  rex  est  munlScentissimus;  pessimi 
tioii  saepe  sunt  felieea;  b  >nt  sunt  felicisstml ;  optimi  sunt  felieis' 
slmt ;  frlleissiintts  omnium  est  Dens ;  optimi  a  pessimis  non- 
nunquam eontemotttitur ;  inflrmissima  est  amicorum  Taletudo; 
patiift  hortus  pttlchenimus  est;  illii  hortns  pulchrior  est; 
difHcilimua  est  Ubor ;  urbie  muri  sunt  humillimi ;  patriam 
nmant  vlurimi;  nihil  melius  est  quam  virtus;  portns  eet  cele- 
benfmnn;  Dene  omnium  est  maximus,  optimus  et  sapientia- 
siiiius;  Lacedeiiiouiurum  moree  emnt  almphciatimi ;  velocistimus 
eat  equiisi  eorvi  sunt  nigerrimi;  pnter  tuua  est  benevolentisaimiis 
«t  muaifteenti^Kmua;  frater  luos  domnm  pulcherrimam  acdi- 
ficnti  pttiohetrimA  dorous  aediflottnt  a  Iratre  tuo;  raode«tia»imae 
eraadebent  «ir|iaes;  sutor  tun  modeainr  est  qaam  frater;  similis 
homtaitbie  est  ssmia;  eimilisaima  ne  est  simia  homiiiibu«  }  Omnium 
nmaaalium  aimiUsaima  hominibus  est  siosia ;  nihil  duleius  eat  quam 
nmicitia ;  Lacedemonii  fortisaina  eruni ;  telocisaimn  eat  lux ;  lux 
Tclocior  eai  qnsm  sonitna. 

Page  166,  eol.  8.— Latik-Bxolisb. 
The  soldiers  fight  bravely;  do  the  soldiers  fight  brsrely?  do  not 
thesoldieps  fight  bravely  ?  ihe-  Uumans  ftzht  more  bravely  than 
their  enemie«;  of  Greece  I  think  more  and  more;  dost  thou  not 
think  much  on  thy  lather ;  we  every  day  more  and  more  expect  a 
letter ;  moat  deaiiingly  ihou  lookeat  for  the  oominx  of  thy  mother ; 
the  country  pleases  (my)  father  cTery  day  more  and  more ;  thou 
art  building  a  house  well ;  does  he  buit4  a  bouse  very  well  ?  the 
leUer  la  very  badly  written  ;  thy  words  oonnd  badly ;  aluTee  think 
▼cry  111  eoneernlog  their  master ;  girls  labour  more  patiently  than 
¥oys:  eery  hidden  dangere  ara  avoided  with  Teey  great  diflieuhy ; 
it  is  diflenlt  tooveinome  the  Greeks ;  the  Oreeka  fight  very  bravely ; 
sedition  la  put  down  mote  easily  than  war ;  the  atate  is  eicellentiy 
ndmiaistered;  h«  boldly  denies  (it);  the  ettiaens  inhnbil  the  city  in 
k^pineoB. 

Page  16fi,  eol.  fi.>-BvoiJ»H-LATnr. 

Pacfle  ns  belloa  sedatur  ?  difflcilltme  helium  sedalnr ;  pngnet 
fortiter ;  fortius  pugnant ;  fortisaime  pu||nant  Graed ;  magnopt  re 
cvpeeiaa  eerie  adventum;  a  pueris  puelksqoe  omuibns  enpidicsime 
•npeetatnr  advcntua  veri* ;  epistolam  tuam  in  dice  plus  pluaque 
•zpcctaat ;  male  main  verba  aonant ;  militca  magis  atqoe  magis 
dinrieant ;  oeenltn  non  facile  evitantur ;  matrea  patientiua  quam 
filiaekbersnt;  cediiio  felictter  eedatur;  putehre  Htievas  aaibit; 
Roamni  fortius  quam  Oraeci  pngnant;  ros  animum  meum  maxime 
tfclectat)  UMitum  no  aalmne  tnue  deleetatur  a  rure?  maxime 
•egito  de  domo  mca,  de  fratribns  et  de  aeroriboa ;  pcssime  adminis- 
iratnr  eivttas  a  Bomaais. 

Page  160,  eol.  1.— LATnc-ExoLtSH. 

I  siog,  thou  shoutest,  the  friend  calls  ;  we  narrate,  ipoa  dance, 
brothtrs  Ubonr;  I  weep,  th3u  Uufhest,  brother  grieves;'  wc 
teachers  teach,  you  scholara  learn  ;  1  pUy,  thou  learnest ;  sister 
paints  with  the  needle,  that  is,  embroiders ;  we  write,  you  read, 
brotheis  paint;  1  leap,  thou  strikest,  the  boy  sleeps;  we  mastera 
hiatruet  you,  O  pup;ls  ;  you,  O  good  pnplle,  attentively  hear  out 
precepts;  virtues  are  equal  among  themselves  (one  to  another);  to 
eomtnaad  one's  self  is  the  greatest  eommana;  an  angry  man  la 
not  hie  own  master;  the  pnrvuit  (handiiog^of  lettets  is  salutary 
to  ns ;  truth  is  always  pleasant  to  me. 

Page  166,  coL  2.— BxOLXflH-LATnr. 

£go nairo.  in  aaltaa,  frater  labd.at ;  acs  contamos,  vos  laborilis, 
amici  saltant ;  ego,  pr acceptor  doceo,  vos,  O  diccipuli,  di^citis  : 
nos  dolemns,  tu  pingts,  juvenes  fcriunt ;  noe  praeceptores  non  ten- 
tanans  dooere  vos,  O  ira*i  pneri ;  boni  disci puii  debent  sibi 
fiBperve  ;  imperare  sibi  est  virtus ;  diflicile  est  irato  sibi  imperare ; 
ifsci  Doasnnt  apud  se ;  impcrium  semper  est  tibi  gratnm;  nonne ' 


gratum  nobia  est  hnperlnm  ?  tIbi  haud  miht  grata  eat  Veritas ;  Veri- 
tas est  salutarie  tibi,  mihi,  nobis,  omoibns. 

Page  106,  2nd  ool.-«-LATiN*BitOLiSH. 

Vices  creep  on  us  under  the  name  of  virtues ;  we  favour  you, 

you  do  not  favour  us ;  thou  lovest  me,  I  love  thee ;  my  life  Is  dear 

to  me,  thine  (Is  dear)  to  thee  ;  virtue  always  shines  of  itself  (by  its 

own  light) ;  the  song  delights  us ;  (our)  parents  are  loved  by  us  ; 

0  my  son,  thou  never  obeyest  me ;  (our)  brother  loves  me  and  thee ; 

1  am  nearest  to  myself;  thou  well  eommandest  thyself;  virtue  is 
cultivated  on  its  own  account  ^for  itself) ;  virtue  Is  S(»ught  for,  for 
its  own  nature  f  for  its  own  qualities) ;  the  dilsens  fight  ftir  their  own 
heads  (lives);  the  sage  carries  with  him  all  his  property;  we  re- 
joice with  vou  on  the  return  of  (our)  father ;  thou  well  contendest 
with  thyself*  God  is  with  thee ;  often  the  mind  is  hi  discord  (dis- 
sgrees  with  itself) ;  the  enemies  fight  earnestly  with  n» ;  thy  speech 
ia  not  is  unison  with  thyself. 

Page  166,  col.  2— ENGLtSn-LATtir. 
OmnU  men  mecum  porio;  secumne  omnia  suaportantiaplentes? 
tu  me  amaa,  ego  te  amo ;  vita  tua  mihi  est  cara,  mea  tibi ;  mail 
semper  secum  discordant;  tractatio  Utterarum  gratissima  est 
nobis;  amant  as  ae  homioea;  amantne  ae  sc  mulieres  ?  pcssime 
amant  se  se  mail ;  per  se  pulchra  est  virius ;  propter  teipsum  te 
amo;  mea  patria  gratior  est  mihi  quam  tua  tibi. 

Page  166,  col.  2.*— Latim-Skolish. 

Every  nature  is  preservative  of  itself;  a  wonderful  desire  for  the 
dty,  for  my  friends,  and  for  thee  holds  (possesses)  me ;  thy  fsther 
is  very  much  drlighted  by  thy  remenihranee  of  him ;  anger  haa  no 
power  ever  itself;  a  wiae  men  has  alwaya  power  over  himself; 
CAre  for  you  makes  me  uneasy ;  all  men  are  kind  Judges  of 
theioaelves;  thy  recollection  of  na  is  exceedingly  piea«ant  to 
me ;  the  friend  is  mindful  of  me  and  of  thee ;  (our)  father  in 
hie  absence  ia  held  by  a  great  longing  after  me,  and  after  you,  my 
brother,  and  after  yon,  U  sisters ;  (our)  friends  are  mindful  of  ui ; 
many  of  you  please  me ;  very  many  of  ns  greatly  love  thee. 

(7b  be  continued.) 
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SEAS,  STB&ITS,  AND  GULFS. 

White  Sci,  N.  ofBuui*. 

Thi  Biliie,  N.  otGtimvij. 

Noith  Sea,  OT  Qermui  Oceu,  B.  d 
Britain. 

The  Adii»tic,  or  GuU  of  Teuio, 

Medilnrtiuu . 
The  Archipf  Ugo,  Htditenuua. 

Sei  of  Mumor*,  8.  o[  Turkn- 
BUck  S*»,  E.  of  Tucker. 
S««ofA.of,  S.  BfRu«u«. 
The  Cupian,  8.  ofRDuia. 
Outr  of  Bothnia,  Baltic 
OulfofFinUnd,  Baliic 
The  Skager  Rack,  Baltic. 
The  Kattegat,  Bsltio. 
TheSauad,  Baltic. 
Bogiiih  Channel,  8.  of  Enelmi. 
St.  Qtorge'i  Channel.  I.bh  S«. 
North  Channel.  N,  of  IieUui 
IriahSei,  InleofMan 
B»j  of  Biicaj,  W.  of  Fiatw. 
Straiu  of  Gibraltar.  HeditRruoi. 
Simla  of  Dorer.  EoiiUah  Chaaod 
StT.il.  of  M«aina,E.  of  SicUj. 
SUaiU  of  Bonifacio,  8.  ofCoiiin. 
Gulf  of  Genoa,  8.  of  K.  of  Sariui 
GolfofTruanto,  S.ofI(alj. 
The  LeraDl,  E.  of  Hediteitum. 

ISLANDS. 
Britiah  lalandi.N.  Allaalk. 
Iceland,  Arctic  Circle. 
NoTi  Zentbla,  Arctic  Oeea 
SpilibergeD,  Aiclic  Oceaa. 
Sealand,  Kattroal. 
E^uien,  W.  of  Aaiand. 
iothUnd.  Bailie. 
)land.  Baltic. 
The  Aiorea,  N.  Atlantic. 
The  Biieaiic  lalei,  E.  of  Spiin. 
^inicl,  S.  of  K.  of  Saidiau. 
iatdinia,  8.  of  Coiiim. 
licil J,  S.  of  Italr. 
*alt..S.ofSici{r. 
•egroponl.  Archipelago. 
Jreeklalea,  ATchipeluo. 
'he  Ionian  Idet,  W,  of  Greece. 
Undia,  8.or6reece. 
'jprui,  the  Lennt. 

PENINSULAS, 
betia— Spiin  and  FortonJ. 
lalT— Tuaeuijr.  PopedoB.  Napl» 
uuand— DeDOiark. 
UDdlnaTia— Sweden  and  Nonrii 
he  Morea— Gieeee. 
be  Crimea— Ruaaia. 

ISTHMUSES. 


CAPES, 
orth  Cape,  Ltptand. 
he  Nin,  S.  ofNooar. 
inimerie.W.  of  Spain, 
I.  ViDoenl,S.DrFortafal. 
>trliTtnto,8.orllal]'. 
atapao.  8.  of  Mona. 
Aiopa  Point,  Gibraltar. 

MOUNTAINSL 

>n«fe1d,  Norwaj. 
ral,  Riiiua. 
fpathian,  Hnngirj. 
pl,N.orililj. 
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Bov 
HoxTH :  Tl 
Bouni-.  Tb 
Kut:  Tb« 
Vmt:    Bv 


Fbbsu, 

B.  Ta»a> 
Taian, 

HUdHMTAI 

Cbina, 

BlkHAH, 
SliV, 

CHIE 


ASIA. 
OCEANS,    SEAS,    QULPB, 


Bbak  8u,  N.  ofTorkfj. 
CMpiu  Su,  S.  of  Bnub. 
lUd  Sift,  V.  or  AnibiL 
F«niui  Qolf,  B.  of  AtabiL 
Su  or  Aid,  N.  of  TukMta 

Aiabiu  Stt,  8.W.  of  lu&w 

Hindoitin. 
Gulf  of  M >iwu,  B.  of  CajkB. 
InditD  Ootao,  S.  o(  IndiL 
B>;  of  B>-ne>l,  &B.  (tf  loAi. 
Chinew  Soa,  B.  of  Ctuu. 
Qair  of  SUia.  fi.  of  Smm. 
Oulf  of  TonqaJn,  B.  of  Al> 

Celcbu  Set,  N.  of  CoktaS. 
JiTa  Set,  N.  of  Jan. 
T.  Haw  8«a,  B.  of  Chiu. 
S«>  of  Japan,  W.  pf/apaa. 
Soa  or  OoboUk,  S.  ofSitona. 
Sea  of  Kamcbiuka,  E.  of  S> 
brrla. 


B«BT  IHDI 

FKiLiFru 

PEl 

Aaia  Mino 
Aiabli,  B. 
lodia,  B.B 

Malar*,  & 

Kamoballl 
] 

UaldlTii, 
CajloD.S. 
ADdamaD 
NIcobu,  : 

JaTa.  8.  ! 
Borneo,  I 
CiUbf*, 
Uolnccai, 
Fbltlppin 
Ualnau.t 
Formola, 

Jaiwn  Ii1< 
KwUti.  I 
fiagalicD, 
A1  (utlan, 


STBAIT8. 

Bab  rl  Uandcb  Bed  Saa. 
Ormua.  Prral.n  Goir. 
Paik'i,  N.  ..fCrylon. 
Malacca,  W.  of  Halara. 
Band*.  8.  B  •TSanain. 
Bueiiog'a,  B.  of  Siberia. 

ISTHMUSBS. 

Suci,  N.ofBodBoa. 
Eraw,  N.  of  MaUja. 

CAPBS. 

Baba,  Aaia  HIdh. 
ComoHn,  B.  of  Ia£a. 
Bot  Cape,  E.  or  Sibnift. 
SeiciO'Voilocksal,  It.  of  Sk 
betU. 

MOXINTAIKB. 

Himalayan,  N.  of  India. 
Euttrn  OhanU,  Blnda«to«. 
WeiteiD  Qhauta,  Biodootan. 
Altaian,  S.  of  Blbtrli. 
Caueaaai,  Hoiua. 
B*looi,  Tartaiy. 
Ararat,  Anaenla. 
Lebanon,  Sfria. 
Tannu,  Aaia  Minoc. 


i 


I 


i 


A  F  It  I  C  A. 


Noata:    The   lladi(«na- 


divisions. 
(Amcixmt  Afsica.} 
CouiUriti.       Chief  Totcai. 
LowEB  EoTFT,  AleiMiiJria. 
UiddlbEotpt,  Gnd. Cairo. 
UrPBB  EoTPT,  Gii^eh. 
Lo'WBK  Nubia,  Derr. 
Ufpeb  Nubu,  Sennaar. 
Abyssiku.        QonduT. 

(NoBTH  Ars:cA.) 
HoBOcco,  MoTocca. 

Alobbm,  Algierf. 

Tkifoli,  Trii>uli. 


Belii 


LGEBiDjGaidei*. 


(ClNTRAL  ATBICA.) 

FrzzAK,  Mouriook. 

SaHABA,  TllTMM. 

W.  SouDAx,       Timbuctoo 
E.  SoDDAM,         Saccatoo. 

fWBST  AnicA.) 
Sbhboambia,      F.irtG.irea 
SiBBB*  Leone,   Puciown. 
LiBiBiA,  Monrovia. 

Ash  AN  TEE,         Comauie. 
Dahomiv.  Abomey. 

Bbitibb  )  CapeCoaat 

GciNBA  j  Canlle. 

Bitch  Guinea,  £1  Mioa. 

^»"-  r£-j^^' 

(South  Afbioa.) 
CAFtCoLoMT,  CapeTown. 

CAtTBABlA,  Naial. 

Bbtcsdaha*,     Liiukoo. 

(EAtT  Afbioa.) 
BorALA,  Sobla. 

Zahodsbab,       Magddoia. 
AiAK,  Berbers. 

CAFES. 
Bon,  TunU. 
Spartel,  Morocco. 
Ikjador,  W.  of  Afiiea. 
Blanco,  W.  of  Alrica. 
Vnde,  Senegal mbia. 
Falmaa,  Guinea. 
Tliree  Fomu,  Guinta. 
Negro,  Benguela. 
Good  Hope,  False  Bay. 
Agulhai,    E.    of   Cape   of 

Oood  Hope. 
NaUl,  CafirHria. 
Carrienlea,  Sofala- 
Delgado,  Zangueoar. 
Onudafui,  Ajan. 


ISLiUDl- 
Hadeira,  W.  of  Hotocca. 
Porio  Santo.  NX  of  Ka- 

Tha  Caaari*^  S.  of  !U- 

The  Cape  Verde,  W.  o£ 

Cape  Terde. 
Aac^oaioDf    8-    of  Sun* 

St.  Heloia.S.E.ofAiMS- 
Femaiido    To,    Bight  rf 

Biafra. 
Prince'a  laland,  B.otla- 

nando  Po. 
Sl  Thoma*.  8.  of  PiioMi 

Uand. 
Aimaboiut,  S.  of  St.  TIm- 


.  d   Boni- 


Boclrigae,  E.  of  Hauritiaa. 
The    OMDoro,     N.W.   J 

UadagaacaTi 
The   Amirante,    N.E.    A 

Hadagaicar. 
The    SefohelJe,    N.E.    O 


Socotra,  B.  of  Cape  Oaard- 

OCBAKa,  SBAS,  aULFB.  *a. 
N.  Atlantic  W.  of  Afrit*. 
8.  Atlantic,  W.  and  S.  of 

Indian  Ocean,  E.  of  Aiiicai. 
Red  Sea,  E.  o(  Afc^ 
Ueditenaneaik,     N.       of 

A&iea.  ,  .. 

Qalf  of  &aia,  Moait«i«i. 

Golf  of  Cabaa,  Meditcrra- 

Gulf    of   Qiunea,  IS.    of 

Bight  of  Benin,   Qulf  of 


"ffi 


Table  Bay.  Capo  Town, 
f  »1"B.7,  Cape  of  O.  Hope. 
Algoa  Bay,  Cane  OolonT. 
DelagoaBay.S.  of  Natal. 
SpfalaBay,  Sofala. 
MoaambiQue  Channel,  E. 
or  aafala. 


R  ^'2'  M^'terranew. 
Dab  el  Uaodeb,  B«d  Se*. 


UODNTAIMB, 
Waa,  Morocco. 

f^'y^i^^'i™  'Colony- 

%i^.    ^'^     ^*^ 
^,S,  of  Soudan. 


\. 


AFRICA. 

BOVNSA&IES. 

NoBTa:  The  Mediterra- 
nean. 

South  :  8.  Atlantic  Ocean. 

East:  Bed  Sea,  Indian 
Ocean. 

W»ST :       The      Atlantic 

Ocean. 

DIVISIONS. 

(Akciemt  Africa.) 
Countries.       Chief  Towns. 
LowBE  Egypt,  Alexandria. 
MiddleEoypt,  Gnd.  Cairo. 
IJFPBn  Egypt,  Gii^eh. 
Lowsn  Nubia,  Derr. 
Uppbil  Nubia,  Sennaar. 
ABY88INIA.        Gondur. 

(North  Africa.) 
Morocco,  Morocco. 

Algeria,  Algiers. 

Tripoli,  Tripoli. 

Tunis,  Tunis. 

Bel  AD  EL  Gerid,  Gardeia. 

(Central  Africa.) 
Ffzzak,  Mourzook. 

Sahara,  Tiiraaaa. 

W.  Soudan,       Timbuctoo 
E.  SouDAK,         Saccatoo. 

(West  Africa.) 
Senboambia,     FoTt  Gijree 
Sierra  Leone,  Fn  clown. 
LiBBRiA,  Monrovia. 

Abhantee,         Comassie. 
Dahomey,  Abomey. 

Bbitibh)  Cape  Coast 

Guinea  )  Castle. 

Dutch  Guinea,  El  Mina. 

\  St.  Paul  de 
Angola,         j     Loando. 

_  ]  St.  PhiUp 

Behouela,      j     ^g  B 

(South  Africa.) 
Cape  Colony,  Cape  Town, 
Caffbaria,        Natal. 
Betchuanas,     Lattakoo. 

(East  Afrioa.) 
SoFALA,  Sofala. 

.,  (  Mozain- 

MozAMBiauE,  I    j,iq^g 

Zanoubbar,      Magadoxa. 
Ajan,  Berbera. 

CAFES. 

Bon,  Tunis. 
Spartel,  Morocco. 
Fajador,  W.  of  Africa. 
Bianco,  W.  of  Africa. 
Verde,  Senegnmbia. 
Falmas,  Guinea. 
Three  Points,  Guinea. 
Negro,  Benguela. 
Good  Hope,  False  Bay. 
Agulhas,    E.    of   Cape  of 

Good  Hope. 
Natal,  Cafiraria. 
Corrientes,  Sofala. 
Delgado,  Zanguebar. 
Gnardafui,  Ajan. 


Af  ftlCA. 

ISLANDS. 
Madeira,  W.  of  Morocco. 
Porto  Santo,  N.E.  of  Ma- 
deira* 
The  Canaiiei,  S.  of  Ma- 

deira* 

The  Cape  Verde,  W.  of 
Cape  Yerde. 

Ascension,  B.  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

St.  Helena,  S.B.  of  Ascen- 
sion. 

Fernando  Po,  Bight  of 
Biafra. 

Prince's  Island,  S.  of  Fer- 
nando Po.  , 

St.  Thomas,  S.  of  Prince  • 
Island. 

Annabona,  S.  of  St  Tho- 

mas.  "' 

Madagascar,  E.  of  Sofala. 
Bourbon,  B.  of  Madagai- 

car. 

Mauritius,  N.E.  d  Bour- 
bon. 

Rodrigue,  E.  of  Mauritius. 

The  Comoro,  N.W.  of 
Madagascar. 

The  Amirante,  N.E.  ot 
Madagascar. 

The  Seychelle,  N.E.  o 
Amirante. 

Bocotra,  B.  of  Cape  Guart- 
aftii. 

0CEAK8, 6EA8.  GULFS,  kc. 
N.  AUantic,  W.  of  Africa. 
S.  Atlantic,  W.  and  S.  of 

Africa.         „    ,  .  g,^ 
Indian  Ocean,  E.  of  Africa. 
Red  Sea,  E.  of  Africa. 
Mediterranean,      N-       « 

Africa.  ^ 

Gulf  of  Sidra,  Mediterra- 
nean.   

Gulf  of  Cabes,  Mediterra- 

nean.  ,  - 

Gulf    of    Guinea,  ,S.    oi 

Guinea.  ^  ,#    # 

Bight  of  Benin,   GuU  of 

Guinea.  «  ,*  ^ 

Bight  of  Biafra,  Gulf  of 

Guinea.  _. 

St.  Helena  Bay,  Cape  Oo. 
SaldanaBay,  Cape  Colony- 
Table  Bay,  Cape  Toto. 
False  Bay,  Capeof  G.  Hope. 
Algoa  Bay,  Cape  Colony. 
Delagoa  Bay.  N.  of  Natal. 
Sofala  Bay,  Sofala. 
Mosambi^ue  Channel,  JS. 

of  Sofala.  ^  ^  ^ 

Gulf  of  Aden,  B.E.  of  Bed 

Sea. 

STRAITS. 
Gibralter,  Mediterraneta. 
Bab  el  Mandeb,  Bed  Sea. 

IBTHMUS. 

Buei,  Bed  Sea. 

MOUNTAINS. 

AUas,  Morocco. 
Sneuwberg,  Cape  Colony. 
Mts.    of    Moon,    Central 

Afrioa. 
Kongi  S.  of  Soudan. 


ASIA. 

OCEANS,    SBA.8,    OUIiFS, 


PauiA, 

AlOBAI 

■■Tak 


Cnu 
EamI 


Arabfj 
Indta, 


Cqli 
ABdi 

San 


Fhll 


BUek8««,N.  cfTDTker. 
CMpltB  B*K,  6.  of  Riutia. 
Red  Se»,  W.  of  AnbU. 
FmUtn  Qolf,  B.  or  AnUa. 
Sm  at  Aikl,  N.  of  TarkMUn 

or  TuUij. 
Anbiu  Sm,  S.W.  of  Indlt  m 

ElDdDltU. 

Ouir  of  Manur,  E.  of  djloou 
Indian  Ootu,  8.  ol  India. 
Baj  of  B'Dgal,  8.E.  of  India. 
ChinoB  Sea.  S.  of  CUoa. 
Onlf  alffiaia,8.or8iam. 
Quit  al  Tonquin,  E.  o(  Ab- 

CilelMi  8«a,  N.  of  CatobM. 
JaTa  Sea,  V.  of  Ja>a. 

Y.lla«R»,  E.  of  China. 
S«a  of  Japan,  W.  ot  Japaa. 
Sea  of  Ocbouk,  S.  otSitoii. 
8(1  of  Eamchatka,  E.  of  S- 

btrla. 
PaciaoOrwn.B.  of  Aria. 
Aroiio  Ooean,  N.  of  Ana, 

STEAITS. 

B«b '1  Mandeb  R*i  Baa. 
Ormut,  P-r«l.n  Omit 
Park".,  N.  i-f  Cfjkin. 
U.lacca,  W.  of  Maiara. 
Sunda.  8-E  >fSBDW<re. 
BtieiiDg'ii  E.  of  S-baiia. 

ISTHMUSES. 

Sum,  N.  of  B«d  Bn. 
Kiaw,  N.  of  Malaga. 

CAPBB. 

Baba,  Ada  Minor. 
Comoiin,  S.oriadla. 
Bait  Capa,  E.  of  Siberia. 
Scnro'ToatDokiiol,  N.  «<  Si- 
beria. 

MOUNTAINS. 

HimalaTaii,S.  of  India. 

Butarn  Ohanti,  BladoMan. 

WMtOD  Ohauli,  Blndoaun. 

Altaian.  8.  of  Sibiria. 

Caueaaoa,  Ruiia. 
j     B*loor,  Tartarr. 

Ararat,  AnnenU. 
!  Labanon,  S;ria. 
'     Tawni,  Asia  Minor. 


SOUTH  AMfi 

BOVNDAILII 

NoHTii :  The  Caril 

&c. 
8ouTu:  The  Strain 

Ian. 
East  :  The  Atlant 
Wmt  :  The  Pacia 

D1VI8IOB 

New  OBANi 

Prwineet,  Ck 

Ibtmo,  Pi 

Maqdalbka,      Ca 
Cavca,  P< 

CUMDIKAlCABCAfB 
BOTACA, 

VBlfXZUEX 

ZULIA,  M 

Ybnseusla,       Ci 
Matubix,  Ct 

O&IMOCO,  Aj 

Equado] 
Equador,  Q 

ASUAT,  Ci 

Qu^aqvil,        O 

Bbazu 

Guiana,  Vi 

SOLIMOXNS,  T< 

Paba,  P 

Mabasahax,       It 

PlAUHT,  O^ 

Bbaba, 

N.RioGbakdb, 
Pabaiba, 
Pebnambuco,    P^  _ 

OOYAS,  V^»    ^ 

MATT0GB0880,y*  '♦ 

SlcBBOirPB, 
B  All  I  A, 

Iliibos, 

espibito 

Sakto, 

Sbqvuo, 

Uio  Janbibo,     V 
MxnarGbuabs, 
Sao  Paulo, 
S.  RioGbakde.C 
St.  CatubbinAiS' 

Ikdipbndbk 

Pabaqvat, 
Ubuouat, 

Pan 
Libbbtad, 

JUNXK, 

Lima, 

Ataovoro, 
Cuzco, 

PUKO, 

Abequipa, 

Moxofl, 

La  Paz, 

Sta.  Cbuz, 

Cookabamba, 

Chaboas, 

Chiqvitos, 

FoToai, 

Chil 
Copupo, 

HUAAOO, 

Co«t 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 


CvBCOff, 

Santiago, 

Colcbaoua, 

CoNCBpnoN, 

QUXLLOTA, 
ABAVCANOa. 

Valditia, 
Chilob, 
fte. 

La 


{ 


CkkfTc 

8.  Raphael 

de  lloaa. 
Santiago. 
S.  FemandOb 
ConoepdoD. 
QuilU>tB. 

AXBUCO. 

Yaldirn. 
Caatro. 
he. 

BuBNoa  Atbb8,  Bocnoa  Ajim. 


S.  Ta|o. 

8.  Felippe. 

S.  MigueL 

CorrieatflB. 

SantaFe. 

Mcndoam. 

CoidoTa. 


Chaco, 
Salta, 

TVCVMAN, 
CoBBlBNTia, 

ENTBsRioa, 

SiXMOOSA, 
CCBOOTA, 

Fataoomia. 

DBS.  JO8B,  i  . 

South  CoAaT,    Pott  Dcaira. 

ISLANDS. 
OilUpasot,  W.  of  Equador. 
LobM.  W.  of  Peru. 
Juaa  FernaBdca,  W.  of  ChOL 
Chik)e,S.  cfChUi. 
Cboaot  AxchipeUgo,  S.  of  GU 

WeUiogton,  W.  of  Patagonia. 
M.  de  jOioa  Archipelago,  8.  of 

WelUngtnD. 
Hanover,  w.  of  Patagoida. 
Queen  Adeldde,  8.  of  HanoYet 
Terra  Del  Fargo,  8.  of  Pata^ 

gonia.  .  .^ 

L*  Hermite,  8.  of  T.  delFuegn. 
Suten  Lend,  «.  o(  T.  del  FBif^ 
Felklaod«,  E.  of  PeUKonia. 
Georgia,  8.  B.  of  Faltlanda. 
Fernando  Noronba,  N.  B.  of 

Cape  St.  Boque. 
Cavlana,  M.  of  the  Amazon. 
Karajo,  8.  of  Cavimoa. 

PENINSULAS. 

PaUgouia,  8.  of  La  Plata. 
Tret  Montea,  W.  of  PatagOBlBi 
Buenoe  Ajrea,  La  Plata: 
Banda  Orir ntale,  La  Plata. 

CAPES. 

Point  GalUoaa,  Yencsnela 
St.  Roqu^,  Drtail. 
Frio,  Rio  /aneiro. 
Harr,  Uruguay. 
St.  Antonio.  BuenofAyrca. 
Con^entea,  Buenoe  Ayree. 
Three  PoinU,  Patagonia. 
Horn,  L'  Hermite. 
Point  Farina,  Pern. 
San  Lorenzo,  Equador. 
San  Franciaeo,  Equador. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Andea,  8.  Ameriea. 
Chimborazo,  Equador. 
Cotopaxi,  i^uador. 
Anatlaana,  Equador. 
Fichinca,  Equador. 
Lahama,  Bouvia. 
Aconcagua,  Chili. 
Marara,  Guiana. 
Sierro  do  Mar,  Brad!. 

RIVERS. 

Amazon,  Brazil. 
Orinoco,  Colombia. 
La  Plata,  La  Plata. 


1 
i 

I 


I 
1 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

BolTNOABIM. 

KoBTU :      Oriental      AichU 

pelago. 
SoDTu  :  South  pBciBc. 
Eait  :  South  Padfie. 
Wmi :  Indian  Ocean. 

DIVISIONS. 
AUSTBALIA,   Oa   NEW    BOL- 


Bligb,  Biiiboiie  (StgtiUiai), 
Duiham  [ffrsu^,  Oloueealer, 
WellLnston,  {tFtllinflon), 
Philip,  Hunter,  Northumlwr- 
land  (NnBeattU,  Maitlmd), 
Bathnnl  (Batkunt),  Rox- 
burgh, Cook,  Oeorgiona, 
WeitiDDieland,  CumbnUnd 
(SiDMKT,  PivamalU,  Wmd- 
tor,  Liwrpool,  OampMUown), 
King,  Argylle  {QoMmr»), 
Cum  den  (Btng  Bong) ,  M  uira  f, 
Ht.  Vincent,  &c. 
2.  Vtctohia.okPoxt Philip. 
(Chk/  nuni  owl  Parlt.} 

Hrlbookni,       Willianu- 
i,  Oeelniig,  Port  Philip, 


<Chl^  TbvHi  and  Pntf .J 

Adelaidb,  GleneJe,  Kod> 

lingn,  Gawler,  Fort  lliucolD, 

Kiiigicoie       in       Kangaroo 

I>l»Dd,  &c. 


iCoHKlkt  <ciOi  (Mr  JImm  in 
tialia.j 
Melbourne,  Olenelg,  Orej, 
CariiuvoD,  Twin,  Victoria, 
Durhutn,  Lsnsdown,  Penh 
ieanTU,Fntmanllt.GuU/onl), 
York  lYort).  Uuwii*  (Snir- 
Ity),  Beaufurt,  Murray  (/'«/, 
I'ttfjarra),  Qrantham,  Miiiir, 
'Wellingloo  (Autlralimt.  Bu,.. 
bary,  Picten),  Wicklow  I^Wil- 
liamiburg,  BatmitUr),  Peel, 
Suuei  {Augiata,  Dunntiro'), 
Nelion,  Gadericb,  Hay,  Lan- 
ark,    Stilling,     Plantagenet 

'Crufz"^  *'-^ 

5.  NoBTH  AvaraauA. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Ml 


EingboTough  (Hob  AST 
Town),  Queenborough,  Ax- 
srle,  Clarence  Fbiin,  Suaaex 
{SertU),  Harringlon,  Caled- 
ater  {OrieUen),  Caledon,  II1<  a, 
JoTTii,  Drummond(flrwA/o»), 
Olenorchy,  Melrille,  Ne«), 
Norfolk  iBOtatttlt  Tmnn. 


{MactHMrit  TOMim), 

Sitangfoid,  Oimaic,  Stafla, 
Bath,  MethTcn,  Beaumont, 
Anthent,  Lake  RiTer,  I.en- 
nox,  Kicbmond  (£dm), 
Bathuitt  (CanpicUtnnJ.Noi. 
folk  Plain,  Weatern  Ri»x 
( B'tilimy),  George  Town 
(OroTft  Ibum),  Launceaioa 
(XflHMMtfM),  North  Eak 
{PirlA,  CarrillH),  South  Eok. 

ISLANDS. 
New  Guinea,  N.  of   Torres 

Strait. 
Louiaiade  Archipelago,  S.E. 

of  New  Guinea. 
Prince    of     Wale*',    Toncm 

Strait. 
Qroote  Eyiandt,  Oulf  of  Coi- 

pcnuria. 
The  Wellealey,  O.  of  Caipen. 

Uellvil'le,    Oriental    Archi> 

Baihurat,     Oriental    Archi- 
pelago. 
King'a,  Basa's  Strait. 
Flindera',  Baia's  Strait. 
Norfolk,  E.of  Auitralia,"^ 
New   Britain,  N.E.  of  New 

New   iTcl'and.  N.E.  of  New 


B.E.   of  New 


The  Solomo 

Britain. 
New   Hebrides,  E.   of   Aua- 

tialia. 
New  Caledonia,  E.  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

PENINSULAS. 

Carpentatia,  North  Aualralii. 

Cobourg,    Amheini'a    Land, 
Norih  Australia. 
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Wx  have  both  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  looking  back  upon  our  labours  during  the  past  jear  for  the  diffusion  of  real 
knowledge  among  the  people.  We  know  that  the  PopuLAB  Educator  has  been  the  means  of  opening  up  a  new 
source  of  instruction  and  enjoyment  to  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  individuals,  among  those  classes  which  eonstitate 
the  strength  and  the  glory  of  a  nation,  and  which  but  for  the  establishment  of  this  Jouknal  would  perhaps  nerer 
have  had  an  opportanity  of  acquiring  even  the  elements  of  the  common  branches  of  education.  To  this,  we  have  how- 
ever  added  instructions  in  those  branches  which  were  in  former  times  deemed  accomplishments,  even  among  the  middle 
classes ;  and  wo  ore  happy  to  say  that  our  efforts  have  been  responded  to  with  a  degree  of  ardent  zeal  and  earnest 
thankfulness  far  beyond  our  mei-its  and  expectations.  The  patronage  which  we  have  experienced  fh>m  all  classes 
fills  us  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  for  the  future,  and  encourages  us  to  proceed  steadily  and  delightfully  in  the  path 
which  we  have  marked  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  our  subscribers.  We  may,  however, 
remark,  that  in  our  anxiety  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all,  we  have  not  been  able  to  maintain  that  continuity  in  some  of  our 
lessons  which  their  importance  would  seem  to  require ; — in  the  next  volume  this  shall  be  more  carefully  kept  in  view ; 
and  with  this  consideration  pressing  on  our  minds,  we  must  be  cautious  in  making  promises  of  many  new  additions  to 
the  subjects  already  in  hand.  Some  subjects,  as  Phonetic  Short-hand  and  Latin,  are  fast  drawing  to  a  close;  others,  as 
Drawing,  French,  and  probably  Gorman,  will  be  finished  in  the  next  volume.  The  termination  of  these  wiU  leave  us 
room  for  the  new  subjects  which  are  chiefly  in  demand,  as  Book-keeping,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Italian,  and  probably 
Spanish ;  while  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Mechanics,  will  follow  as  dose  upon  the  heels  of  the  Mathematics 
as  our  space  will  allow.  Our  desire  is  to  make  our  work  a  complete  Cyclopcedia  of  all  human  learning;  but  our  sub- 
scribers must  be  fully  aware  that  this  is  a  work  of  time,  and  that  the  elements  of  every  branch  must  be  taught  before 
its  grand  results  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  their  minds ;  otherwise,  our  Journal  would  very  soon  and  justlj  lose  its 
title  of  the  PoruLAR  Educator, 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  observe,  that  in  consequence  of  numerous  and  pressing  requests  made  to  us,  by  letter  and 
otherwise,  for  Zessom  on  Biblical  and  BeligiauB  Learning,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  which  we  have  adopted  in 
reference  to  Secular  Education,  Mr.  Cassell  has  determined  to  issue  a  new  Journal  for  the  express  purpose  of  meet- 
ing this  request.  Early  in  May  next,  therefore,  will  appear  the  first  Number  of  the  Popular  Biblical 
Educator,  and  the  following  Numbers  will  be  issued  regularly  for  the  first  and  fifteenth  day  of  every  succeeding  month. 
The  work  will  be  printed  on  fine  paper,  each  Number  containing  ihirty'two  column$  in  crown  quarto,  price  Twopence, 
or  the  Numbers  for  the  month  in  a  neat  wrapper,  price  Fourpence  each.  The  list  of  contributors  to  the  Popular 
Biblical  Educator  will  include  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  present  day.  The  lessons  will 
be  written  in  a  popular  style,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  all  scholastic  terms  and  technical  phrases,  so  as  to  give  to 
the  plain  English  reader,  not  a  formidable  show  of  learning,  but  its  intelligible  results.  Wherever  the  subject 
requires  Pictorial  Illustrations,  they  will  be  introduced ;  and  no  expense  will  be  spared  to  render  the  work  one  of  tho 
most  useful  of  the  class  ever  issued. 

J^oxDOX,  March  26,  ISdS. 
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SuFPOSB  tLat  joa  wen  eleTated  in  the  heavens,  or  in  the  yast 
space  in  which  roll  all  the  stars,  to  a  point  millions  of  miles  above  the 
son ;  and  that  yon  were  fumidted  with  a  telescopic  eye  so  powerful, 
that  from  that  point  yon  oonld  observe  the  magnitudes,  motions, 
and  distances  of  all  the  bodies  in  the  Solar  System ;  that  is,  the 
bodies  or  planets  wUch  revolve  round  the  snn  in  consequence  of 
the  laws  of  attraction  and  tangential  impulse ;  you  would  perceive 
among  them  a  highly-favoured  planet  called  the  Earth,  accompanied 
by  a  satellite  (an  attendant)  in  its  course,  called  the  Moon.  This 
£arth  and  her  satellite,  like  all  the  other  planets  and  their  satellites 
which  yon  would  behold  in  this  bird's-eye  view,  receive  both  their 
light  and  their  heat  £rom  the  snn ;  and  the  influences  of  these  im- 
ponderable bodies  are  distributed  to  all  the  planets  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  power  of  attraction  which  keeps  them  revolving  in  their 
orbits  (tracks  or  paths) ;  that  is,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares 
of  their  dittancfts ;  or,  to  express  it  more  clearly,  the  power  of  the 
attraction,  the  light  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  one  planet,  is  to 
that  on  another  planet,  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  latter,  is 
to  Qie  square  of  the  distance  of  the  former.  In  your  elevated  posi- 
tion, you  would  next  perceive  that  the  planets  in  their  various 
revolutions,  would  at  some  times  be  nearer  to  the  sun  than  at  other 
tames ;  and  that  if  the  orbit  of  each  were  traced  by  a  white  line  in 
■pace,  it  would  appear  to  your  eye,  if  rightly  placed,  to  have  the 
form  of  an  oval  nearly,  being  in  fact,  what  is  called  in  the  language 
of  mathematics,  an  ellipse.  In  order  that  you  may  understand  the 
nature  of  this  curve,  we  shall  explain  it  by  means  of  a  diagram. 

Thus,  in  fig.  1,  if  you  fix  two  pins  on  a  board, 
at  the  points  f  and  w\  and  fasten  a  string 
F  M  F,  of  any  convenient  length,  but  greater 
than  the  distance  between  the  two  points,  by 
its  extremities,  at  these  points;  and  if  yon 
take  a  crayon  or  chalk  pencU,  and  press^  it  on 
the  string  horizontally  at  m,  so  as  to  keep  it 
idways  tense  (i.  e^  stretched),  and  parallel  to 
tiie  board,  moving  the  pencil  round  and  round 
at  the  same  tame,  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  you  will  describe  the 
cnrve  a  c  b  d,  which  is  called  the  ellipse.  It  is  evident  that  the 
limits  of  the  form  of  this  curve  are  ttie  circle  and  the  straight  line. 
If  the  two  points  p  and  f'  are  brought  close  together,  the  curve 
will  be  a  circle ;  if  tiiey  be  separated  as  much  as  the  string  will 
allow,  the  curve  wUl  become  a  straisht  line.  The  two  points  f 
and  F*  are  called  the  /oei  (the  pluru  of  focus)  of  the  curve ;  the 
straight  line  a  b  drawn  through  them,  and  terminated  both  ways 
by  the  curve,  is  called  the  mofor  axis ;  and  the  straight  line  c  d 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  this  axis  from  its  middle  point  o,  and 
terminated  both  ways  by  the  curve,  is  called  its  minor  axis.  If  a 
straight  line  be  drawn  from  f'  to  c,  it  will  be  equal  to  the  straight 
line  A  o,  or  half  the  m^or  axis.  The  point  o  is  called  the  centre 
of  the  ellipse,  and  the  ratio  of  f  o  to  a  o,  that  is,  of  the  dutaiice 
between  the  centre  and  the  focus  to  half  die  major  axis,  is  called 
the  eeeeniridfy  of  the  ellipse.  The  distance  from  the  focus  f  to 
any  point  m  in  the  curve  is  called  tibe  radius  vector  of  the  ellipse ; 
it  is  least  at  a,  and  greatest  at  b.  With  these  explanations,  while 
yon  are  supposed  to  be  looking  at  the  orbit  of  a  planet  from 
vonr  elevated  position  in  space,  you  will  now  be  able  to  compre- 
Lend  the  fundamental  principles  of  Astronomy, — viz.  Kepler's 
Laws. 

The  eminent  German  astronomer  just  mentioned,  who  flourished 
at  the  close  of  the  16th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  17th, 
discovered,  by  laborious  observations  and  calculations,  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  laws,  which  were  afterwards  mathematically  de- 
monstrated by  Sir  Isaac  Newton :— 1.  That  the  planets  all  revolve 
in  elliptic  orbits,  situated  in  planes  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  sun ;  the  sun  itself  being  placed  in  one  of  the  foci  of  the  ellipse. 
2.  That  the  radius  vector  or  straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
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the  sun  to  the  centre  of  the  planet  pssses  over  equal  aress  in  equal 
times  in  every  part  of  the  orbit ;  that  ii,  whether  the  planet  be  in 
its  aphelion,  or  farthest  from  the  sun,  in  its  perihelion,  or  nearest 
to  the  sun,  or  at  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun.    And  3.  lliat 
tii0  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets,  that  is,  of  the 
times  of  a  complete  revolution  in  their  orbits,  are  proportioud  to 
the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  square  of  the  periodic  time  of  one  planet  is  to  the  square 
of  the  periodic  time  of  another  planet,  as  the  cube  of  tihe  mean 
distsnoe  of  the  former  from  the  sun  is  to  the  cube  of  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  latter  from  it.    Into  the  full  explanation  of  these  laws 
we  cannot  enter  until  we  treat  of  astronomy ;  in  the  meantime  it  is 
necessary  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  law  which  we  have 
markedytn/,  though  it  is  generally  accounted  the  second,  in  order 
to  clear  up  some  points  connected  with  phmomena  relating  to  the 
earth,  and  the  circles  drawn  on  the  globe,  which  is  the  only  true 
representation  of  the  earth's  surface.    Supposmg  then  the  ellipse 
in  fig.  1  to  represent  the  earth's  annuel  orbit  round  the  sun,  and 
the  focus  f'  die  place  of  the  sun's  centre  ;  then  the  point  a  will 
represent  the  position  of  the  earth's  centre  at  mid-winter,  when  it 
is  nearest  the  sunn>r  in  iU  perihelion ;  b  will  represent  its  position 
at  mid-summer  when  it  is  farthest  from  the  sun,  or  in  its  aphslion  ; 
c  will  represent  its  position  at  the  spring  or  vernal  equinox,  when 
it  is  at  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun ;  and  o  its  position  at  the 
harvest  or  autumnal  equinox,  when  it  is  also  at  its  mean  distance 
from  the  sun. 

We  think  we  hear  some  of  our  readers  exclaiming,  notwithstand- 
ing the  elevated  position  in  which  we  have  supposed  them  to  be 
Sliced,  What !  wiU  you  tell  .us  that  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  light  and 
eat  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  yet  you  assert  that  the  oarth  is 
nearer  to  the  sun  in  winter  than  in  summer  ?  How  can  this  be  ? 
Paradoxical  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true ;  and  the 
reason  we  shall  now  give.  As  you  are  supposed  to  be  looking 
from  a  great  distance,  and  to  be  able  to  discern  all  the  motions  of 
the  plants,  if  you  look  narrowly  at  the  earth,  you  will  perceive 
that  besides  iti  orbitual  motion  round  the  sun,  it  has  a  revolving 
or  journal  motton  on  its  own  axis.  By  axis  here  is  meant  that 
imaginary  straight  line  passing  through  the  globe  of  the  earth,  on 
which  its  rotation  is  supposed  to  take  place,  and  which  is  apUy 
represented  in  artificial  globes  by  the  strong  wire  passing  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  at  the  points  called  the  poles  (that  is,  pivots), 
which  are  the  extremities  of  the  sxis.  This  motion  may  be 
likened  to  the  spinning  of  a  top,  a  motion  which  continues  while 
the  top  is  driven  forward  in  any  direction  from  one  place  to  another. 
In  fact,  the  anslogy  would  be  so  far  complete,  independentiy  of  the 
causes  of  the  motion,  if  the  top,  while  it  is  spinning  or  revolving  as 
it  were  on  its  own  axis,  were  made  to  run  regularly  round  in  an 
oval  ring  on  the  ground,  under  the  lash  of  the  whip.  Thus,  the 
earth  hu  two  motions ;  one  on  its  own  axis,  performed  once  every 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  one  in  iti  orbit,  jierformed  once  every  365 
days  6  hours ;  we  have  stated  these  periods  in  round  numbers,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  easily  remembered  ;  but  the  exact  period  of 
the  earth's  daily  revolution  on  its  axis,  is  23  hours,  56  minutes, 
4  seconds,  and  9  hundredth  parts  of  a  second ;  and  the  exact 
period  of  the  earth's  annual  revolution  in  its  orbit  is  365  days,  5 
hours,  48  mmutes,  49  seconds.  The  analogy  of  the  motions  of 
the  top,  however,  to  the  motions  of  the  eartii,  as  thus  described, 
is  incomplete  in  respect  of  the  position  of  their  axes.  The  axis  of 
the  spinning  top  is  in  general  upright  or  perpendicular  to  the 
ground,  which  may  be  called  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  that  is,'  of  the 
oval  ring  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  move ;  but  the  axis  of  the 
earth  in  its  daily  motion  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its 
orbit,  or  the  ellipse  in  which  its  annual  motion  is  performed.  In 
speaking  of  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  our  analogy  fails,  for 
there  is  nothing  to  represent  the  ground  on  which  the  motion  of  tho 
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■pinning  top  takes  plice.  Tfaa  mere  attrectlDnof  the  san,  coupled 
with  the  efoet  of  an  origiml  unpalae  in  the  diinctbn  of  a  tangent 
to  itft«orbit,  is  waiS^atl  to^yiewrre  4h»  earth  in  its  orbitaal  motiov 
in  empty  apace.  Hence,  the  aublimity  and  truth  of  the  ancient 
passage  in  the  book  of  Job  :  ''He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over 
the  empty  place,  and  hangeth  tlie  earth  upon  nothing.''  (Job  xxri. 
7.)  This  passage  is  iingularly  true  in  regard  to  the  first  sentence 
as  well  as  to  the  second.  For  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  to 
the  plane  of  its  orbit,  at  an  angle  of  66  degreett  32  mfinutes^  tint 
to|  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  right  angle,  so  that  literallj 
and  truly  *'the  north  is  stretched  oyer  the«Dptgr  pine,''  and  not 
orer  the  body  of  the  earth  itself,  in  either  of  its  motions,  whether 
soial  or  orbttaal.  TMa  ineilnation  is  preserved  during  the  whole  of 
its  motion  in  its  orfoit,  and  li  the  oanse  of  the  Tariatioa  of  the  sea- 
ioar ;  the  preserration  of  the  inclination  of  this  axis  has  baaa-irat 
unaptly  caUed  the  parallelism  of' the  •earth's  axis. 

Before  explaining  the  effect  t)f  tUapaniHelism-and'ineHnrtiiin  of 
the  earth's  axis  in  prodnctngliie  seasons,  itwiUbe  proper  to  explain 
what  is  meant  hj- tangential  impulse.  In  fig.  2,  let  a  CB^repre- 
■ent  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  whichis  nearly^cir- 
enlcr;  let  d  represent  the  plaee  of  the  ami,  and 
A  the  plsee  of  die  earth  at  the  momentwhen  It 
began  its  rerolution  in  its  orbit.  At  tUs  mo* 
ment  the  fbroo  of  the  son's  attraction  would*  be* 
gin  to  act  on  the  earth  in  the  direction  a  d,  and 
had  this  alone  been  allowed  to  operate,  would 
hare  drawn  it  rapidly  towards  the  son  in  a  straight 
Une,  ontU  it  bad  come  fioallfin  contact  with  tbe 
snn  itself;  but  at  the  same  moment,  an  original' impulse  was,  or  4a 
supposed  to  have  been  giren  to  the  earth  hi  the  dicectMrn^n^ 
which  is  that  of  a  tangent,  or  stimight  line  tovehing  the  eirde  at 
the  point  a  ;  so  that  the  earth,  whiefa'under  the  ai||on  of  the  former 
fbrce  would  in  a  certain  time  hare  been  foud  ataome  point  in  a  d, 
and  under  that  of  the  latter  force  would,  in  the  some  time,  hare 
been  found  at  the  point  t  in  a  x,  would,  by  tixo  combined  action  of 
both  forces,  be  found  near  theiiouit  c  in  the  curriUnear  orMt  a  o  n. 
This  original  impulse,  the  efToct  of  which  remains  to  this  day  un- 
altered by  the  action  of  attraction,  (seeing  it  has  met  with  no  reris- 
tance  in  empty  space,  and  has  been  so  balanced  against  die  force  of 
attraction  as  to  retain  the  earth,  in  its  orbit,)  is  oOled  the  Umpmiiui 
impuiteoT  force,  which  was  imparted  to  it'when  it  began  itt  orWtnaL 
rerolution.  Toung,  in  bis  '<  Night  11ioii{^ts,"  aUudhig  to  thia 
tenet  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  asks — 

**  Who  rouaded  in  hU  palm  those  epaoloeaorbs  ^ 
Wbo  bowlUthem  flaming  tbiougfa  thedaiic  profoimd  ?" 

Let  nt  now  consider  the  effect  of  the  incUnation  of  the  earth'* 
axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  In  fig.  1,  wo  hare  supposed  tiie  eon 
to  be  at  the  focus  f',  while  the  earth  is  at  tbe  point  a  in.mid^ 
winter.  Now,  at  this  point,  yon  would  see  from  your  supposed 
elevated  position,  that  the  northern  half  of  tbe  earth's  axis  is  in- 
clined to  the  major  axis  a  b  at  an  angle  of  113  degreea  28  minates^ 
the  supplement  of  its  angle  of  indinadon  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit ; 
so  that  the  North  Pole,  with  the  spaoe  on  the  earth's  suifaoe 
around  it  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  preranted  from  receiving  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  consequently  the  heat  of  those  rays ;  while  the 
South  Pole,  with  the  space  around  it  to  the  same  extent,  is  made 
to  reeeire  these  rays  and  to  eiyey  their  heat.  Hence,  while  it  is 
winter  in  the  neithera  or  arctic  regions  of  the  earth,  it  is  summer 
in  the  southern  or  antarctic  regions.  While  the  earth  isstiil  in  this 
position,  the  rays  of  the  sun  (all  more  obliquely  upon  the  illu- 
minated portions  of  tbe  northern  hemisphere,  than  they  do  upon 
the  southern  hemisphere,  and  thus  have  less  power  to  produce  heat 
than  if  they  fell  perpendicularly;  just  as  a  persou  sitting  at  the. 
side  of  a  fire-place  with  a  good  fire  in  it,  feels  less^heat  than  a  per- 
son who  sits  exactly  in  the  front  of  it  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
consider  the  earth  from  your  elevated  position,  when  it  is  at  the  point 
B  umid.summer,  the  reverse  of  all  this  takoi>  place.  The  northern, 
half  of  theVirth's  axis  isincUned  to  the  nuf  or  axis  (or  line  of  apntUt, 
as  it  is  sometimes  csUed;  that  is,  the  line  at.  Junction  of  the  two 
opposite  points  a  and  b),  at  an  augle  of  66  degrees  32  minutes, 
which  is  its  angle  of  inclination  to  the  plane  of  ita  orbit;  so  that 
the  North  Pole,  with  the  space  on  the  earth's  surface  aronnd.it, 
above-mentioned,  is  made  to  receive  the  sun's  raye,  and  conee-v 
qucntly  their  heat;  whilotbe  South  Pole,  with  the  simiUr  spaoe 
"round  it,  is  prevented  from  receivisg  those  ravs  and  enjoyina 
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regjbn^  it  is  srintep*  in  tHe.  sodlhem  or  antvstioiTegions.  WhUe 
thorcarth«enmiiiB  is  thia  posiHon,  the  rays  of  ttmaun  fall  move 
direetlf  opoa  Ifae  aoithem  hemisphere  thaa  they  do  upon  othe 
southern  hemispbera,  and  thus  Jiave  more  powerto  produce  heat 
than  if  they  fell  obliquely,  according  to  the  illustratno  given  above. 
Now,  as  we  in  this  oountrr  are  inhabitants  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  of  that  part  wtdch  is  within  the  circle  ^f  iUuminatian  all 
the  year  round,  we  experience  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  just 
deseribed  ee  belengiBg  to  it,«aiid  wt  are  consequently  colder  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  although  the  earth  be  actually  nearer  the 
swiiln''witttBr  thm  In  enoBOBr. 

But  we  must  explain  more  fully  what  we  mean  by  the  drele  of 
immmtHtm,    It*is  ^Ma  that  the  rayo  of  rligkt  foBlii^  fimn  the 
sm  npon*^tiie  ^^poiywe '  or  daric  body  of*the*'Oatth'in  ataeiglit^liBea^ 
can  never 'iltamiiiste  neiw  than •iiMelmlfNif' lie  seifnioil  ■Hum; 
as  may  be  seen*  by  ite- very  limi^'OKpeiiiMat'^  imU>K  t^'pligiit 
of  a  oendlrfsU^nimi  a  indl  at  adHlmuu  ftwmrit,    Newr,Betfao 
earth  i  evolves' on  its  axis  uuueofcry  M'boue,  it^  wiMaetthsittte 
illnmhiaeled  half,  aod  ooBseqneatlJrtlie  etrehof'iHmmkmthmmbiA 
is  the  boundaiyof'tiiet'faeif,  far  pi.s  psiilly  i  liaiigiiiivso 
all  'parts'of  the  globe  'reoeive'Uii^ft^fopeeveesl  lieuwi 
and  thatthey owr  also  •  eautloped  In  diihuuss  for 
the  samermaanKT.    If'the  axis*  of  the  earth,  iastaadof 
clhied  atra  eertriu  angle  to  the  plane  tvf  *  i  la  *  ui  inl,  wWsh^ieB^alitfl 
faereaftertsairtfae  BUipticr-wen  at^right  anglM  tOKtfaat  plsao^  sbhI 
preserved^lts  pmUeliam,  tbett-tbooircloof  UliBkisAloBiwonld'OBB^ 
tinoaUyextend  fronrpoleto  poie^^aod  all'plaeeooii  the  uBHh'<einr-» 
faeewouM' enjoy  light  for l^^heuio  enMuoteesiuii,  sai<wonU>bo 
enveloped  hvdarfcoBBs  for  exacHyiito  8BBBO'peiiod'tlM*wfaeleyeBr 
round.    On' the  oliM'liaDd,  if^tiieaxlB*vf  tbeonth*  new  ouineideBt 
with*  the 'pline,  and'prescjriod'itS'psiiriMlaB,  tUs  'womM*  hsppin 
only  twice  a^year ;  ami  each  heurispheie  weuhi-et  upperftupcnsids 
bein  total  darknesrfbr  «  whote* day,-  wfaHe^tfae  vei 
these 'extremes  would-be  botir  lueenveaMatissMi'lnjurleM.     In 
former  case  ttae'se■sone•woldd'bral^the^saBo^  thi 
beTerpetualsamesNerof'eeaaoii  all  the 'year  Tsvod;  in  thrlaltar 
ease,  the  seasons,  instead  of  *foBr  would  be  fausiaerahle,  thtt-vi, 
there 'Would  be  ^perpetual  change.     Hen,  theD,'creetivo  wisdoai 
shinBs  unexpeetwUy  forth.    Hie  ineHnadieii'of  the  earth'a  axis  is 
sueh-as  to  protece'thofovr-eeaions^'a  nmarkable  maoner,  and 
to.'pennt  VifiicisBt^time  foi^  the  *oatth  to  bring  her  fruits  to  per- 
feetiott,  as>erell  tolei'iiei'llo  faUem  foi  w'period  that  she  may  renew 
herfridtfofanas.    Inrfig.  1,  when  the  eaitii-is  supposed-  to  beat 
thrpomtc,.dKeriratlier<iaean  dlMaBee  flromthe  snn  at  the  vcnMif 
e^amosr,  which  is  the^fcsf  timcof  tte  jeai  when  day  and  night  are 
equal,  whUii  faappena  on  or  about  the'2lM  of  March.    Now,  at 
tms  point  the  inclination  of' the -eartVe 'axis 'to  the  minor  axis  of 
thotsllipse  is  <  a  right,  angle,  and  aa  thrfoeas  e^,  intlwoawof'  Cho 
earthy  nearly  ooineidee  with  the  oentfwo,  the  'raye  of  light  pro-' 
ceedingfoom  the  sun*neeriy  in'tfae'straight  thie  o  o,  foil' upon  ^lat 
axvnearly  perpesdicalarly ,  aBxhffluminatB  the  gloho^foem  pcdo'to 
pole,  so  that'the  ctrei2s  ^i/lamwioffaii  passes  thaoagh^  the  poles, 
andthe daysaad nigbtsare  eqwd-all overtlwglobe,  eaoh ^"^^'^ 
of  12'hovrs,  wlnle  the -earth  is-m  tUsr  position.    Ivthooppoeilo 
position  nt  D,  tiie  earth  is  agaht^  iMfmean  distSBcofroaa'  th^ensi, 
-at  the  tmtumnal  -equinox,  which  is  the-tsesiMf  time  o^theyear  when 
day  and  n|ght  are  equal,  whieh  happens-  on  •  or  irinat'the  22ndiof 
September.    Atthls  point'the ' circumslaniss  ofr the •  globovDd  the 
drWe  qftUuminaHom  are  exactly  thosamyae  wohate  jastTlastiibed. 
At  these  four  points^  a,  c,  b,  and  d,  in'theofhit^f  the  earth,  are 
found  tiie  middle  points  of  the  four  seasone  of 'tfaoTear,  Thi.,  at  a, 
Mfd^wioter;  at  c,  Mid^spring;  at-n,  Mid-eummer;  aaid  at  o, 
MM>autumn.    At  the -point  a,  or  filld«winter,  which  is  ooor 
about  the  2l8t  of  December,  we  have  the  sheitest  day  in  the 
nertfaem  hemisphere  and  the -longest 'day 'in -tbe- sonthera^hemi- 
sphere ;  and  at  the  point  s,  or  MU'Saaamer,  which  iete»«raho«t 
the  22iid  of  June,  we  have  tholongestiday  in* the  inn Ihwu-  heuu  * 
sphere  and  the- shoitest  in'  the  seuthem  hemisphere« 

'*  Thus,  is  primeval  prophecy  fulfilled : 
WfaMe  earth  eoutfaraes.  and  tfaegroand  IttHM; 
Spring  thneriiaU  oeaie,  when  seeds  pat  hi  the  soil 
Shall  yieldiv  harvest  fhUrrewandfor  tQU« 
Beat  AHowseaUiandihiodiy  the  gsenad, 
Wiatar  and  saaaaei^in  aUemale  loand  i 
And  Jdght  aad  day  in^loBesucioassioarise, 
While  each  i»  regulated  by  the  skies. 
Supremo  o*er  all.  at  fiist»  Jeliovah  stood, 
And,  with  creative  voice,  pronounced  it  good:* 
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LESSONS   IN   FKENCIL— No.  XXVI- 
By  Profeuor  Louis  Fa€qubllk,  LL.D. 

Sfeonoy  LIV. 
titt  pAtT  Airrenoft  akd  rmtL'v}*stLvznt  (§  122,  litS). 

1.  The  pitft  Bnterioir  is  fbrmttd  from  the  pait  definite  of  the 
auxiliary  and  the  past  participle  of  the  verb :  J*eus  purM,  J 
had  tpoken ;  je  fus  yenu,  I  had  come. 

2.  The  past  anterior  ezpreefte»^enerally  a  momentary  action, 
which  took  place  before  another  action.  The  latter  immediately 
follows  the  former,  and  ol^en- depends  upon  it.  The  action 
expressed  by  this  tense  is  not  a  customary  one.  The  past 
anterior  is  oiten  preeeded  by  Ik-p^ine,  scarcely  ;  d6s  que,  aussi- 
tdt  que,  09  toon  at ;  quand,  loimqtie,  when  [\  122.  \  123  (3)]. 
Dte  qoeJ'eiisflnimatafih«i»iA*)eo-   At  won  at  I  had  JMshed  my  task  I 

alUii.  toentawatf* 

Zt  Tiii8*t«ni0tfialCtic«*bf 'the-natitre  of  the  past  definits. 

4.  The  pluperfeerlfr  composed  of  the  imperiect  of  the  auxi- 
liarr,  and  the  past  participle  of  the  yerb  :  j'ayais  patM,  /  had 
tpoitn ;  j'^tals  yenu,  /  Had  come, 

6,  To  this  tense mighfbe applied- natfly.aU  thernlee on  the 
use  of  the  Imperfect.  The  ttetton  which  it  expresses,  or  the 
situation  which  it  depicts,  is  ffequently  a  custonuory  one,  or 
ooe-often  repeated : — 

DH  quo  J'sTsis  fiai  dm  CAeiit  je    At  toon  at  my  tatk  umt^fiMled  I 
m'en  allais.  used  to  f^o  away, 

Bbsvmb   OV'ExAUPLtS. 


Aviez-Yous  ea  soin  de  vos  efTets  ? 
J'cn  avals  eu  Boin. 
N'aviea-T«aspas«»b«toto  denei? 
J'sTsis  ea  beaoin  de  Toas  et  de 

^vIveiMM. 
H%»it»>?ef  vas  m  I'tetantfsode 

■ae-iailtr? 
J^  qv»  ▼ooS'  €4tes  Ml  rotn  Uttre, 

nalaport&tas^oiupatk  lapoate? 
D^  que  vouB  avies  fini  ros  lottrea, 

nalo  portles-Tdtta  pas  &  la  potto  ? 

Jjlkt  qtts  x<n9  ItttSfl  afHy^,  as  oeU" 
maitfttaa-Toas  pas  it  ^ra  ? 

D^  que  yoaa  ^«s«nM,  nreom- 
■iai^s^«w<fSi  iMfsMre  ? 


Had  you  taken  care  qf  your  tJUngsf 

I  had  taken  care  of  them. 

'J{adffo»noiwaiiiedmot 

1  had  teanteS  you  and  your  brother. 


mo9 


At  toon  atfftmkadjMthedyourUtier 

didyounototirryUioihepttt-offlot  t 
As  toon  as  your  letters  were  finished, 

dfdyounot  taks  them  to  the  peet- 

oj/feef 
As  soon  nti^ou  haStorlNd,  didyou 

not-eommenoowffMngf 
Ae  toam-smyou  uted^to imim^ilfd 


FetdTOi  1 .  ttrtoti. 
B«BM«V«^  1.  it  Wtnd 

Retreay-er,*  1.  tojitid 

again, 
Sort-lr,  a.  ir.  to  go  old, 
Sp«€teda,  m.pUiy, 


107. 

Ait€t*tr,  1  ,iMioi^  Bga^«,  1.  totnfthy, 

Bak  A.tetf.  Infit*«r,  K  t^ineUe. 

Bowse,  f.  purtt.  S«  le?-er,  rsf.  to  rite, 

8e  oeaeker,  1.  nt,iogo  Malade,ji6fc. 

to  bed.  Sfosieien,  m.  muthitm. 

DaogeNttsementydan'  OvLhVL'er,Uto/orgeL 

gerotufy,  TatWr,  2.  to  set  oat. 
SteCTy  m.  iHMiMr. 

1 .  Ke  sayiet-yous  pas  oil  le  tbusioien  ^tait  all^ }  2.  Je<Mivais 
qu*il  ^tait  alM  li  Paris.  3.  Ne  yous  ayait-on  pas  dit  que  votre 
s^re  est  mort  ?  4.  On  m'ayais  dit  qu'il  ^tait  dangercusement 
malade.  5.  Ne  yous  couchiez-yous  pas  ordinaitement,  dh»  que 
yous  ayiei  fini  yos  lemons  ?  6.  Dcb  que  je  les  ayais  finiee, 
j'allais  au  spectacle.  7.  D^  que  yous  edtes  fini  Tos-le9ons, 
que  f  Ites-yous  hier  au  soir  }  8.  Aussitdt  que  je  lea  ens  fiaies, 
j  alio!  au  bal.  9.  Cette  petite  fiUe  n'ayait-elle  pas  entie  de 
dormir  ?  10.  EUe  ayait  plus  enyie  de  dormir  qve  d'^tudier. 
11.  Qa'ayiez-yous  fait  de  (with)  yotre  liyre  quand  je  yous  le 
demandai.  •  12.  Je  Tayais  ^ai^.  13«  Je  Tayais  oubU^  dans  le 
iardin.  14.  Pourquoi  yotre  montre  ^tait-elle  arr^t^  ?  15* 
JParce  que  j'ayais  oublitf  de  la  remonter.  16.  L'horloger  ne 
rayait^upaaremont^?  17.  II  ayait  oublitf  de  lafaire.  18. 
N'ayiez-yotia  pas  perdu  yotre  bourse  ?  19.  Je  Tayais  perdue, 
mais  je  Vai  retrouy^e.  20.  Yotre  cousin  ^tait-il  parti?  21. 
U  n'^tait  pas  encore  parti.  22.  Etait-il  sorti  i  23.  II  ^tait 
aorti  ayec  ma  mire.  24.  Oh  ^tait-il  all^?  25.  U  dtait  all^ 
ches  mon  ftkre,  qui  I'ayait  invito  l^  dtner. 

BxaaoMB  IDS. 

!•  Had  yen  not- intended  to  speak  to  my  brother  ?  2. 1  had 
iAtanded  to  speak  to  him,  but  he  was  gone.  3.  Did  your 
sister  f  o  to  bea  last  eyening  as  soon  as  she  had  read  (te)  her 
book  I    4.  She  wmt  to  bed  as  soon  as  she  had  read  it.    5. 


Were  jett  tdid  that  yowr^sister  was^sidir^  6.  I  was't^ld  tkst 
ahe  had  been  dangerously  sick.  7.  Did' yon  know  what  ycm 
had  done  with  your  pen  ?  8.  I  knew  that  I  had  mislaid  it. 
9.  How  many  of  your  books  have  you  mislaid?  10.  I  had 
mlSlardfive,  but  my  brother  has  found  them.  11.  Where  had 
you  left  them?  12.  I  had  left  them. in  the  garden*  13.  Was 
your  brother's  watch  stopped  ?  14,  It  was  stopped.  15.  Why 
was  it  stripped?  15.  He  had  forgotten  to  wind  it  up.  l7. 
Had  he  not  lost 'his  key?  (elefft)  18.  He  had  not  lost  it. 
19.  Was  the  dyer  gone  ?  20.  He  was  not  yet  gone,  he  in- 
ttoded  to  leayeaffiye.  21.  Had  you  spoken  to  him  when  I 
came  yesterday?  22. 1  had  spoken  to  him.  23.  Had  you  told 
him  that  my  sister  is  here  ?  24.  I  had  told  him.  25.  Is  he 
still  here  ?  2C.  No,  Sir,  he  is  gone,  he  went  this  morning  at 
six. 

Seotiok  LV. 

1.  WelKV?e  given  {Sect.- 4,  R.  4,  and  ^  76  (4)]  aTiilel«rtke 
p]«ee^fthe  nduo,  subject  or  nominatiye  ofaninterifogatiye 
sentence.  To^iyoid  conning  the  student,  we  Itttve  bttbeito 
refirained  from  introducing  smother  oeiistf««ti*n  whicfa'is-often 
used  by  I  the  Freneh  instead  of  thAt  given  in  tk«  riile.  Whtir 
a  sentence  commtMes* with- oil,  wktre',  qne,  «s*il ;  qn#l,  laAMH 
combien,  how  much,  how  many ;  and  quand,  when ;  the  noun 
may  be  placed  immediately  after 'the  yerb.  This  construction 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  English  interrogative  sentence  when 
the  yerb  hoaifo  atutiliary  [§  76  (6)] :— . 

OH  sont  not  aairs  et  w» ^nmfs  ♦      irhere  are  om^ends  and  relations  f 
Qu'^crit  voire  oorreapondant  >  What  wrUes  your  correspondent  t 

2*  -Ar^nien  thtreoaM  in  a  Freneh  sentence  iifo  regtmenr  of 
equal  length,  the  direct  sheuU  pvetede  the  indirect  [§  76  (7)]. 

Avez-vons  donn^  les  Jouels^l^*  ifiws  ytmgioen  the  ckOd  the  play^ 

fant  ?  things  t 

Aretmm   deand  cstte  lettrs  k  Beteeyougivenikemmffmietttff 

llMaMeP 

3.  The  r^ime  indirect  precedes  the  direct,  when  the  latter 
is  followed  by  a  relative  pronoun,  or  by  other  words  qualifying 
it,  and  rendering  it  much  longw  than  the  indirect  [{  7&(8)j. 
The  indirect  regimen  ahould  also  precede  the  -direct,  when  the 
aentenoe  would  otherwise  be  equivooal  [{76  (9)]  :^ 

Avex«yem 'denn^  k  Teofaatt  las    UcKt  you  gkftn'tkt  chUd  the-pU^- 
Jon<t»4|B»yw»  la^af iaa  psssais'?       thlnyt  teMM  ymshmd  prtnUted 

hbnf 

KaSVliB'OiP  BSAM»LBB. 


QiKl  •&§»«  eetss  deMSiaeUe  ? 
Que  venle*i<dlre  eaa  msaalcarsr 
Otk  eon  t-  alMa'  maaaieara  rot  Mret  f 
OouUeu  d'eafantsaee'BieBaiattFV 

Avez-yona  pay^  cat  ailanlaa'mar- 

chand  ?* 
J'ai  pay^  mOn  habit  aa'tatllear. 
li*avicz*votta  pas  demaodd  cela'ti 

reoAiBt^ 


lyitaPdo  4ktto ymahmen  ■nawf 
JVhere  ora  yowrhmthert  ytnel 
Mow  many^omsdren^imt  iMB^aaHak 

numt 
JUaiee  you  ptdd  tht-tmrchamt  thai 

moneyl 
I  paid  the  tMorJbr  my  coat. 
Had  you  not  <Uked  tke  child  for  thatf 


Dernier,  c,  Ictct. 
Vfks,  near,  neoTfy. 
Jitnd-^re,  4.  toretmn. 
Svfratier,  nt  ios^ssMM, 
Servictaei  f.  nsfmti. 


Aeeoini)agii*er,  l.toa^-  C1iaioe,'f.  cMttn. 

oompany.  Ciiapeati,  m.  hat,  ban- 

Aim6, 9,  eldest.  net. 

Aseoeie,  m.  partner.       Ctoqnaate,  f.  ^ly. 
Amber^iiefm: landlord.  Clef,  f.  key. 
BeutaiUe,  f.  Mtle.  CaaanOa,  aa.-  ektk. 

1.  Oh<^taient  vos  parents  I'antr^  dentin?  2.  lis  tftAfent 
en  Angleterre.  3.  Oil  aont  reatt^s  les  messieurs  qui  yotts  ac- 
coaspagnaient  ee  matin  ?  4.  lis  sent rest€s  diez  leiirs  assod^. 
5.  Que  lisnient  yes  amies  lorsqne  yous  les  ayez  quitt)$es  ?  G. 
EllcB  lisaient  lea  nmtyellea  qu'elles  venaioit  de  reeey«ir.  7. 
Qae  dit  monsieur  yotre  p^rc  ?  8.  II  ne  dit  rien.  9.  Quel  Age 
a  ce  mansleur  ?  10.  U  a  pr^  de  cinquante  ans.  11.  Qtiei  dgo 
ont  yos  evfimta?  12.  L'aln^  a  diz  ens,  et  le  plus  jenne  a  six 
ans.  13.  AvA-yotts-tiemtAdi^votrechained'oraieeBKmsienr? 
14.  Je  la  lui  ai  demand^e.  15.  Avez-vous  rendu  au  commis, 
I'argent  qu'il  yons  ayait  prl^^?  16.  Je  le  lui  ai  rendu.  17. 
Avicz-yous  cnyicd'enyoyer  yos  clefs  au  scrrerier  ?  18.  J'avai^ 
envie  de  les  lui  envoy er,  car  elles  sont  cassis.  19.  Valait-il 
la  peine  d'envover  ces  bouteilles  k  I'aubergiste  ?  20.  II  vakit 
la  pome  de  les  lui  envoyer,  car  il  n'en  avait  pas.    21.  ♦Avea- 
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vous  demand^  des  Berriettei  k  Totre  ptee?     22.  Je  n'ai  pas 
TOttltt  lui  en  demander. 

ExsaciSB  110. 
1.  What  was  the  locksmith  saying  to  you  ?  2.  He  was  say- 
ing that  he  has  brought  my  key.  3.  How  many  letters  haye 
Tou  carried  to  the  post-office?  4.  I  have  carried  seren,  three 
for  youy  and  four  tor  my  father.  5.  Where  is  the  gentleman 
who  has  brought  that  letter  ?  6.  He  lives  at  my  father's,  do 
you  wish  to  speak  to  him  ?  7.  I  wished  to  send  him  a  letter 
which  I  brought  from  England.  8.  Hare  you  returned  to  that 
man  the  money  which  he  had  lent  you?  9.  I  have  returned 
it  to  him.  10.  Had  you  a  wish  to  send  ^our  brother  the  key 
of  your  room?  11.  I  had  a  wish  to  send  it  to  him.  12.  Was 
it  worth  the  while  to  give  your  brother  that  book  ?  IS.  It  was 
worth  the  while  to  give  it  to  him,  for  (ear)  he  wanted  it.  14. 
Was  it  worth  the  while  to  send  these  bottles  to  the  druggist 
lapotMcaire]}  15.  It  was  worth  the  while  to  send  them  to 
h&.  16.  Where  is  the  landlord  ?  17.  He  is  in  England. 
18.  How  many  children  hss  the  locksmith  ?  19.  He  has  ten. 
20.  How  many  books  has  the  physician?  21.  He  has  five 
hundred  Tolumes.  22.  Have  you  given  the  gentleman  that 
letter  ?    23,  I  hare  forgotten  to  give  it  to  him. 


dykes  downward,  they  generally  bring  him  to  a  large  msss  of 
the  same  rock,  from  which,  when  in  a  melted  state,  they  haTe 
risen  and  branched  out,  eidier  into  the  fissures  already  existing 
in  the  rock,  or  into  courses  which  they  form  for  themselves 
among  the  strata.  In  both  cases  they  become  stnallex  and 
smaller,  till  the^  completely  thin  out  and  cease. 

In  the  primitive  rocks,  such  as  granite,  hornblende-slate, 
&e.  the  injected  matter  unites  chemically  to  each  aide  of  the 

Fiff.SS. 
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CHAPTER   L 

ON  THE  ACTION  OF  VOLCANOES  ON  THE  EABTH*8  0BU8T. 

SECTION  X. 
OX  TOLOAiriC  DTKXS. 

Axon  a  the  phenomena  which  give  great  interest  to  the  pursuits 
of  ti  0  geologist,  there  are  few  more  remarkable  and  striking 
than  the  ro<£s  which  are  penetrated  by  other  rocks.  Such 
complex  appearances,  at  once,  raise  the  two  questions,  first, 
whence  ana  how  came  the  nenetrating  rocks  ?  and  secondl;^, 
what  was  the  previous-  condition  of  tiie  older  rock  when  it 
was  thus  penetrated? 

The  rock  which  penetrates  another  is  called,  in  geology,  a 
**  dvke."  It  means,  generally,  an  injection  of  volcanic  mat^ials, 
•u<m  as  basalt  or  moaem  lava,  into  fissures  which  already  existed 
in  the  interior  of  the  older  rock. 

This  fact  excites  the  inquiry,  how  came  the  older  rocks  to  be 
fissured  ?  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  oldest  igneous 
isoks  may  have  been  cracked,  or  fissured,  while  the^  were  in 
the  process  of  cooling,  or  subsequently  by  the  violence  of 
-earthquake  power.  In  the  case  of  the  sedimentary  rodks,  they 
may  have  been  thus  fissured,  either  by  earthquake  convulsions 
or  by  the  force  of  the  rising  lava  penetrating  between  the  in- 
terstices which  divide  the  beds.  Such  insinuating  lava  acts  in 
two  ways  :  it  acts  mechanically  in  forcing  its  way  onward  in 
the  line  of  the  stratification ;  and  it  acts  chemically  by  wearing 
away  the  upper  surface  of  one  bed,  and  the  lower  surface  of 
the  other,  and  thus  produce  more  space  for  its  accliyity. 

The  annexed  diagram,  fig.  33  represents  the  action  of  rising 
lara,  in  a  melted  state,  upon  stratified  rocks.  It  is  clear  that 
the  propelling  power  below,  will  strive  to  overcome  the  pressure 
of  the  incumbent  strata,  and  when  it  has  produced  a  fissure, 
it  will  wear  away  the  resistance  of  the  two  sides  of  the  crack. 
This  resistance  is  always  less  at  the  interstices  of  the  strata 
than  elsewhere.  It  will,  therefore,  enter  some  of  them  like  a 
wedge,  whose  mechanical  power  is  increased  by  its  ^emical 
action. 

In  this  figure,  ab  represents  a  column  of  liquid  lava  Assuring 
%  eedimentfury  rock  up  to  the  surface.  Earlv  in  its  rise  it  pro- 
duced the  fissure  bp.  At  c  the  column  made  an  injection  be-* 
tween  two  beds,  and  made  its  way,  according  to  its  force,  in 
the  direction  of  ex,  and  separated  the  strata  at  n,  as  the 
pressure  of  that  bed  was  less  than  the  lower  one,  the  column 
haying  introduced  the  wedge,  elevated  and  filM  the  space 
which  it  had  opened. 

In  some  instances,  among  the  most  ancient  rocks,  the  injected 
rock  is  formed  much  of  the  same  lithological  character  with 
the  rock  which  has  been  penetrated  ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
•oases,  the  injected  rock  is  different  from  the  penetrated  one. 

Whe^  clins  or  sections  enable  the  geologist  to  trace  these 


A  0olumn  of  li^iid  lava  trawrting  horiscmtal  Hr^U, 

fisaured  rock  so  completely,  aa  to  haye  all  the  appearance  of  har- 
ing  been  produced,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  aa  the  penetrated 
rock  itscdf.  lliis  Is  not  the  case  with  yeins  or  dvkes  of  trap, 
for  they  have  yerylittie  adhesion  to  the  sides  of  the  fissures 
which  they  fill.  They  are  generally  formed  of  looser  textuxe 
on  the  sides,  and  of  more  crystalline  hardness  in  the  middle. 

I  had  now  better  explain  to  you  what  is  meant  by  '*  trap." 
Trap  is  not  a  name  for  any  one  rock,  but  it  designates  a  faimly 
of  rocks,  a  family  bom  of  volcanoes.  To  this  family  belong 
basalt,  greeCtone,  porphyry,  and  amygdaloid ;  and  each  of 
these  has  cousins  and  relations,  every  one  of  them  beiiig  by 
birth  a  "  trap."  The  trap  family  came  by  this  name  through 
a  fancy  of  the  Swedish  geologist  Bbromank.  In  his  examina- 
tion of  the  geology  of  northern  and  western^  QeimanT,  he 
found  many  rocks  of  peculiar  mineral  composition,  ana,  for 
the  most  part,  without  stratification  in  themselyes.  These 
rocks  appeared  in  great  tabular  masses,  and  extended  their 
beds  so  unequally,  as  to  form  a  succession  of  great  terraces  or 
steps  on  the  side  of  the  hills.  As  a  fiight  of  steps  is  called  in 
Swedish  *<  trappa,"  Bergmann  gave  this  name  to  this  species  of 
rocks,  and  hence  the  word  "  trap."  Fig,  34  represents  their 
step-like  appearance  in  certain  countries. 

Fig.  34. 
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The  itep-like  appearance  of  trap  roeke. 

To  understand  this  terraced  aspect,  or  step-like  appearance 
of  trap  rock?,  in  some  parts  of  northern  Europe,  you  must  call 
to  recollection  the  principles  of  your  last  lesson  on  submarine 
volcanoes.  # 

Imagine  a  Volcanic  eruption  to  take  place  under  the  bed  ol 
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the  oeean.  The  rocks  below  hsTing  been  EuaTcd  up  to  llie 
*e«  bottom,  tha  liquid  liTa  irould  riie  to  tlia  top  of  the  fiiiure, 
Mnd  flow  out  around  the  rlnu  of  ths  rent  in  nil  directionB,  lilu 
■  wide-rpreading  ilteet.  The  melt«d  1>t«  tronld  Joon,  under 
thepreHurs  uiiftlie  cool  tsmperiture  of  the  w&ten  of  tlieiea, 
cool  down  ind  become  eoniolioated  into  b  bard  rock,  like  a.  If 
the  •ubmwine  TOlcano  reit  for  m  tge  or  two,  the  hu-dened 
bed  of  the  oiitatretching  Uts  would  become  covered  by  s  ledi- 
mentaxT  rock,  like  b.  Tou  em  imsgiue  that  these  proceuei 
would  M  repeated  two  or  three  tiuei,  which  would  account 
£»  the  repetition  of  trap  rocki  and  ledimentary  bedt  cdb. 

In  the  cotine  of  time  and  agea,  all  theac  beds  were  nphe«Ted 
by  a  power  from  below,  and  were  raised  to  an  elevation  at  which 
the  currenta  and  the  wavea  of  the  aea  could  act  upon  them, 
while  they  were  in  the  proccM  of  rising.  The  denuding  action 
of  the  ocean  would  wear  them  away  to  their  present  con- 


"^ 


.1,  and  other  Qerman  geologists,  had  seen  these  trap 

roc^  anlj  in  a  horiiontal  position.  The  ptogress  of  geolc^ical 
Inquiry  in  other  countries  has  shown  that  these  roclu  do  not 
■Iwaya  present  theauelvee  in  tabular  masaes  as  represented 
above ;  and  that,  comequenOy, "  trap,"  as  aiguifving  step-like, 
is  not  uniformly  a  proper  name  for  them.  They  sometimes 
appear  as  shapelesa  masses,  and  irregular  conea,  which  form 
chains  of  small  hills  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The«e  aspects 
of  them  have  been  already  preeented  to  your  attention  in  figs. 
S  and  T  in  your  third  lenon. 

There  is  another  appcBTanee  of  trap  very  common  in  volcanic 


regions.  The  trap  appears  like  a  wall  of  ro^  intermediate 
between  two  sides  of  dislocated  strata,  and  interrupting  the 
continuity  of  the  beds,  as  represented  in  the  Terticu  cofu 


A  B  of  fig.  3S.    It  is  when  they  are  thni  fonnd  tiiat  tr«^  rodu 
are  matt  aptly  called  "dykes,"  whethei  they  be  vertical  ot 


.,   ,  _ they  b 

lateral  s*  at  bv  of  the  same  diagram. 

The  spaces,  which  these  Bap  rooks  occnpy  and  fill,  were  pre* 
viously  empty  flsanres  which  had  been  produced  by  eaiih- 
quakes.  It  is  well  known  that,  during  earthquakes,  the 
ground  is  frequently  fissured  and  rent  uosder  by  a  violent 
force  &om  below  upwards.  Sometimes  these  fissures,  in  the 
surface,  have  much  the  appearance  of  cracks  in  a  pane  of  glass 
when  struck  by  a  stone  in  the  centre.  The  fissures  atrike  out 
in  every  direction  bom  a  central  point,  and  thinning  towards 
thnr  extremities.  If  melted  lava  were,  either  to  nse  in  the 
upward  direction  of  the  power  which  forced  the  surface  into 
fiisnres,  or  were  it  to  overHow  from  a  vent  opened  in  the 
neighbourhood,  it  i*  mai^eit  that  such  chetma  would  be  filled 
up  with  trap  dykes. 

In  the  year  lUS,  a  remarkable  phenomenon  took  place  _ 
Mount  Etna,  which  furnishes  a  clear  illustration  of  the  geo- 
logical doctrines  about  the  fissuring  of  monntaina,  and  the 
tuMeqnent  fillins  up  of  those  fissures  by  volcanic  matter  in  a 
melted  atate.  Neat  this  volcano,  is  a  lane  plain  called  St.  Lio. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  earthquake  CMivulsions  of  this 
year,  a  fiiaure,  ux  feet  wide,  and  of  tukoown  depth,  opened  in 
this  plain  vith  a  tremendous  craah,  and  ran  m  a  somewhat 
curved  direction  up  to  within  a  mile  of  the  very  tommit  of 
Etna.  This  awful  fissure  was  twelve  miles  in  lengiUi,  &om 
omrth  to  south.  Alon^  this  whole  length  it  sent  u^  a  most 
vivid  light.  After  this,  five  other  fissures  ef  considerable 
length  opened  one  after  another,  but  all  parallel  to  the  line  of 
the  first  chasm.  As  each  opened,  it  emitted  smoke,  and  gave 
out  bellowing  sounds  which  were  heard  forty  miles  oB. 

^e*e  phenomena  explain  the  formation  of  those  continnoui 
dykes  of  porphyry,  a  rock  belonging  to  the  trap  family, 
which  are  seen  to  traverse  the  older  IsTas  of  Eua,  TLe  light 
which  was  entitled  from  the  long  and  deep  chaam  in  the  plain 
of  St.  Lio,  indicated  that  the  entire  fissure,  up  to  a  certain 
height,  was  filled  with  incandescent  or  bumbig  lava.  When 
the  melted  matter  which  filled  this  chasm  would  cool,  it  mnst 
become  a  solid  wall,  or  hardened  dyke,  interaecting  the  older 
mcka  of  the  mountain. 

Try  to  reason  out  these  facts.  Suppose  a  rock,  which  ha* 
been  thoa  fiuured,  and  afterwards  filed  up  with  trap  thai 
has  cooled  into  a  turd  wall  or  dyke,  to  become  eventually  up. 
heaved,  and  brought  under  the  influence  of  atmospfaent 
agencies,  such  as  air,  rain,  frost,  and  heat.  These  agent* 
would  wear  away  the  aahy  and  the  softer  material*  of  the  pene- 
trated rock,  and  would  leave  the  harder  trap,  that  could  better 
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flometimes  dlffereat  branches,  or  divide  intaBeTeral  fiMures  of 
equal  dimeiiBions ;  we  find,  accordingly,  that  trap  dykei 
ramify,  divide,  and  bifurcate,  after  the  same  wUdfaahion. 

At  a  place  called  Ardoamuchan,  in  Ar^yleshire,  there  is  a 
■ea  cliff  which  presents  an  instance  of  this  play  of  the  trap. 
Here  an  immense  mass  of  trap  has  been  propelled  upward 
through  strata  of  limestone  till  it  reached  the  surface.  There 
it  spread  itself  along  the  iace  of  the  limestone,  and  sent 
down  dykes  which  terminate  downwards.  It  seems,  that 
after  the  whole  rock  had  for  some  time  been  settled  in  this 
state,  there  occurred  another  eruption  qf  trap  from  anotlier 
volcanic  focus,  which,  in  a  diagonal  direction,  cut  through  both 
t|pe  stratified  limeataiw  and  the  earlier  dyke  «iid  mass  of  the 
•tvap.    Seeflg.  86. 

in  fig.  36,  A  is  ••  stM$!fled  rock  of  limettone;  b  a  mass  of 
trip  rock  which  hae-flowed  over  it,  and  sent  dykes  downwards 
in* the  direction  of  j?  y^r  ;•  ci>  is-a  trap  dyke  which  has  fissured 
ami  cut  throi%h  the  Urndtone  andthefonner  dyhoat  b  as  well 
aa  through  the  mass  B,to  the  surface ;  r  is  a  large-detached 
blo^  of  the  fltratified  Umeatone  included  in  the  midst  of  the 
dyke ;  o  it  aUuvial  soil  tb«t  afterwwds  oovered  theeurfaoe. 


ttJledtfaepcvniti 

9f  mm  like  «-aki 


A-SiUff, 

flu«lDat«B  MtktrgadtMtber. 


The  tUcr'ftP'dawD  ftom  the 


I;BSS0N6   IN  OERMAN.— No.  XVL 

IBe,  H  fein, ^a,.bettdca  being oonspoundedoae wilh  another 
(Sect.  XXVIILXarealso  united  with  prepositions;  thus  produdog 
a  separate  dan  of  adverbs.  Ex. :  !IB««»n-fpTe(^  €if  ?  Of  what 
(whereef )  are  you  apa>kiipg  ?  ^  f$f9^  ten  mcincn  Sfl^cm ;  twHtn 
@t(  riNt  tasvn^aWft?  I  am  .speaking  ef  my  books;  will  you 
have  one  of  tbem  ?  (one  thereof?)  ^  Un  aftf  Hm  ^aufc ;  Foni' 
men  ®ie  ^auf!  I  am  en* the  house;  come  up!  ^^  fann  nt<^t 
j^inoaf.^caj-ipBiaMa  ^kt  |f«ab!  I  ean-aol  ^  up;  yon-  come 
down! 

^'mah,  l^ineuf,  (inaui  ^«6,  &c.,  When  U80d  with  nouns,  me 

translated  by  prepositions ;  and  the  adverb,  unlike  its  !Boglish 

.equivalent,  is. placed  a/ier  the  noun.    £x*:  3(^  ftc|c  ttn  flBcrg 

^ ^ i  n a  u  f ;  I  gQt  vp  the  mouatain.    Jtowmn  @Uc.  XwMm*^  t*^ ^ i 

come  down  tkemouotain. 

I.  The  verb  f^nuiicn,. frequently  ai|iweia« to' our ''^a^:"  Ex.: 
SDit  lA^fv  in  ^fcn  OovtcK  gct«miK«n?  How  did' he  **0ei**  into 
this  garden?  dr.twip  st^t  »i<  rr^^oal  !(Miime4i  fcU;  he  dees 
sotknowhow  to  *' g0t"  oiat  3^>tammc  nitt« VufnaWaaac {f|r 
^i  fcrt ;  I  **fet"  aims  ^^^  thisrnuw  ?eigr  well. 

B]»RCI8B  31. 

(Salfi'tr,  /.  cabin ;  ^nt'&ctfcmmen,  to       ^figel,  m.  hill,  hillock; 

({afct'iie,  /..  barrack ;        come  over ;  JUcu^w;^  m.  croisway ; 

IDam^fbcct,  n.  steam-  ^^crun'tcrcilcu,  to  has-  Sauf,  ta,  course,  cur- 
boat  ;  ten  down ;  rent ; 

5Dk(,  m.  thief;  <6<run'tctfommen,  to      ffla^Uoa^,  f.  watch; 

dtfen^^n,/. rail- road;      come  down ;  Qlt%  n.  roc ; 

(5rfc^T«!'en,  to  terrify;  ^inob'^flcn/to  go        ©i!^ttf«^ru(!f,/.  bridge 

9ctf<n,  m.  rock ;  down  ;  of  boats ; 

HfexAu^ify,  n.  roaring;  ^InaVf^nn^tn,  to  leap  ec^cijfr,  m.  Swiss; 

iaft,  m.  hare ;  down ;  Stroft,  /  street ; 

^rfl6'fhir|fn,  to  pre-  ^imuif 'lanfcn,  lo  run  &txom,  m.  stream ; 
oipitate  i  up ;  ^Itaatt,  /  hour ; 

^fratiffcmmcn,  to  4maiil'^ii,togooat;  ^:^for H^r,/.  door; 

come  up ;  <&inaue'(ommtn,  U>        ^Snppt,  f,  stair ; 

^(uit'fommea,  to  come  out ;  %x(ttn,  to  tread,  step ; 

come  out ;  ^tnttn'ge^n,  to  go  in;  UtUr,  aver,  beyond ; 

^aut'llftr^cn,  to  ^iiiflWfe^Ten,  to  pass  Sa'tcrlaa^,  n.  native- 
spring  out ;  over.;  country ; 

^frnn'fpmmcn,  to  <&fnu'i*n:fonimcn,  to.  go  flSd^tcnt,  during,  while 
come. in;  over;  iffitnn,  if; 

^min'|lftrm«i,torush  ^tnu'^rfc^auen,  to        aDtc^fT,  again ; 

in;  look  over;  Snji'fc^rnkfrf,  n.    deck, 

$CTu'&crfa]^rcn,tocome  <&inuu'tn:9c^cn,  to  go      (between-deck). 
over  (in  a  vehicle) ;      down ; 

0ie  fr(;cn  I;in«b'  in  fca«  toxlu  fSflttv.    You  lookdown  into  the  wild  sea. 
f^a  girf  t  vjxtn'b'ivifytx  tRti^tn  ^raV.      There  pom-s  down  interminable 

rain, 
^te  Ifncitrn  riUrn  Un  93cTg  l^inauf .    The  boys    hastened    up    the 

mountoia 


Skt  ScTjiiuaa  jki^t  ^wf"  oal  The  miner  coows  up  out  of  the 
ui  STicfc  u*  0<|ai^c<.  deiith  of  the  abaft. 

9ctTu4  918$  ^iaaa*'  uat  woattiU''  Paler  went  o»t  and  wept  bit- 
Ktt^.  lerly* 

Uat  Niacin' mit  kVAf^tym  e^ritt  And  tfatthcr  (ItaeUDiwiftk  can- 
cin  iimt  tviit.  aidemtaatapa  lion  rtridas. 

(irtofcftrt4^tBfckteaaV<«^»at^,  He  thaasn  himelf  iato   the 

^Dcr  9H^(f^fiif>HaffiM(r|cma'. 

ttic  OS  Shafkn,  ffvai^Ut  mm  ^ 
vfktc. 
IDrr  !Dai^Mfif  lUi  wai'4«Bft«|ir« 
aa'tcr. 

1.  Mta-^i  miiacn  8tcaaHc||M?  2.  3s,  cc  it  bit  dtapr^iiisfr' 
ge^angcn.  S.  9S>cIlcn  &\t  in  He  iSa[utt  ^innn^^n  ?  4.  8^B^.i<^  f/tfft 
in  bol  Jwifi^aUit  ^immKr.  5.  ^^eif  ^e  aite'Cf  112.  7.)  tern 
IDampfboott  natfy  SKaini^flicr?  6.  3<^  utft  ttef«n  SUmt  wttt  ii(  mtt 
Ml  fiifctttela  iAtt  ticacac  e^ifflkiUk  Mtrtfc-^ctittcr  Isauwa.  7  ^ift' 
a(^  (iataf  giH  nafiv^aaf.  8.  3>s»  Wt^  fiaaat  Ha  fiof  ^iat^;  wt^ual 
Ho^afc  Hn  ^fifct  ^iaaallitf.  9.  2Dir  €tiflalfa  fHi«|tcn  mrt^ttr  ^ccac 
^cronf  d8  bcr*9cint  in  Ue  €tfttt'^t«1lfiiiiitr.  IQ.  Ittl  tie  flei^hMi^ 
in  ^  $aal  tuU,  riitc  Uc  crf4»dc«c  $tc&  Ut  Src^  ^ctuntcf .  U.  3(^ 
fann  nU^t  auB  ten  itrcu^nKijen  ticfef  (Mattiwi- ^laaaHwiwBCii.  IS.  SSMjfm 
«f  ak|«,  iDie  Hifrr  ISegcI  |«rtiiiyIwBW<w  HH  18.  3s,  atvr  n  ki^i§ 
nk^,  tao^  wicket  ^nenlfnmnfn  fann.  14.  S)ct  iaagc^tltodjfrfc^Qiite 
Binder  uad^  Un  Ibfoncn  9(r^n  fdncS  SSaterioAM.  15.  JUmmta  Sic 
^c  oa!^  Iftamtit  ?  16.  da,^  man  Nc  Cl^ni  ^auftcmmt,  ncctc  v^ 
^naMfii.  17.  <Mcn«it<bMcira»aanr^^^9iMfn?  18  da..crtaia 
tic  S:^ure  ^crcin,  aU  i(^  ^tnaut^ing.  19.  !Drr9rcmlb  fs^  in  etacr  Ctnntc 
Hn  9T&f '^aftbcr  in^^rft^tr.  20.  ^S>er  6trpm  fbirst  latt  ftT^fim  OnJittfi^ 
Ha  %t[\m  ^9k. 

1.  The  son  hastened  down  to  receive  his  father.  2.  His 
speech  lasted  over  two  hours.  3.  The  roe  apr&ng  ont  from  his 
hiding  place.  4.  Will  you  go  over- to  Frankfort  to  day  by  the 
steamboat?  5.  No,. I  ^11  go  over  by  the  railroad  and  return 
by  the  steamboat.  6.  Do  not  go  beyond  the  ccossway.  7.  I 
saw  your  friend  comeJa-osiypur  undewent  out.  8.  These  men 
who  go  over  that  bridge  are  ia  danger  of  their  lives.  9.  Will 
you  go  out  to-day  with  your  frieiyis?  10.  From  tbir  hill  we 
can  look  over  our  country.  11.  How  did  the  thief  get  into 
your  hoiMO?  12. .Edward  {Hpecfpitatod  hisasalf  from-  the  n>ck. 
13.  I  shall  fiaas  yoor  house  this^iDaming  and  ahaU  come  in, 
without  you  aaking.ma  tO'daao. 

SacTzoif  2XX. 

When. a. sentence  does  not  btffin  with  its-proper  subject  of 
noainalive,  cv  with  some  connective  particle,  the  verb  is  com- 
monly introduced  k^^e  the  subjcet.  Bx. :  S)a  gr^t  3^r  Bmnt ; 
There  goes  your  friend  ^er  fte ^t  fcin  fQntttr ;  here,  stands  his 
•brother. 

In  compound  tenser  the  tntjcci  comes  between  the  auxiliary 
and  the  main  verb.  Hx. :  du  Uniac  \&cv.  (ufl  Itu  gcf<^(ummnt ;  too 
long  already  bast  thou  Numbered.  3((/t  mii^  iii)  fiel^n ;  now  I 
must  go.  ^cntc  far.n  ri  xd^t  (cfrn,  nnt  iscr^en  )vi((  cr  nk-tt ;  he  can- 
not read  to-day,  and  to> morrow  he  will  not. 

I.  8n^rcn  is  both  transitive  and  intransitive ;  when  transitive 
it  is  conjugatedwith  l^^rn  ($  71>  I )  and  signifies  to  eavtey  in  .a 
vehicle  ;  to  drive.  £z. :  JTcr  Jlutf(^  ^oi  mii^  f<^ell  gefa^rcn ;  the 
coachman  has  driven  me  rapidly.  S^cr  J^aBnfu^ret  ^t  mitb  fd^acll 
gcfal^cn;  the  boatman  has  rowed  me  rapidly.  \Viten  intransitive 
it  is  conjugated  with  f(in  (S  71.  I.)  and  signiiies  to  ride  in  a 
vehicle.  fjL. :  ^  tin  g^efn^cn ;  X  luxve  tidden  (in  a  carriagct  boat 
or  other  vehicle). 

II.  [Rcitcn  is  also  used  transitively  and  intra&Miively  and 
signifies  to  ride,  as  on  horseback.  Ex.:  S)er  Slrclxt  rcftct  tai 
$f(rb  unb  kaS  JiamccI ;  tiie  Arabian  rides  the  horte  and  the  came). 
^4^  ^A^c  cin  fc^ncUcd  %\tx\>  gcrittcn  j  I  have  ridden  n  fleet  horse 
When  used  intransitively  (S  71.  I.)  it  is  conjugated  wiili  {6m 
£x. :  Qx  ift  fc^r  ((^ull  gcritteii ;  he  has  ridden  (on  horseback)  very 
r«>^idly« 


.LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 


1..A-,. 
2.  A}A,ia 

6.  CtnifhMKtbrai 

7.  Girciua,iif«iiacl 

8.  Ciif  on  thit  side 

9.  Co,  with 

10.  Contra,  o^oAnf 

11.  ]i>«r<iotmMMn2f 

12.  I>eini,  ;ia{/' 

13.  JDi^,  apart,  iw< 

14.  E.  out  qf 

15.  £qoi,(9itff 
IG.  £xtra,  ftf^ofld 

17.  ,Ia««i,  </i/u 

18.  Io»no£ 

10.  XiUtr,  fte/ioitn 
20.  lotto,  trtt/iia 


t9..Uftl,.&n2 

2?..NalU,ttaw 
28.  Non,  no< 
2t.  OV,  (ocflordt 
80.  Octo,d^ 
•«.  OaMritOK 
82.  Par,ixu-< 
813.  Per,  tftroi/<7ft 

U.  Po8t,4%a<r 
4£.  Pre.^iCbre 
3r.  Preter,  ivoin^^ 
i^.  Pro^orwird 
85.  Pa«IU,iii«& 
40.  Putri,«vtt£n 


'41.  Qndr,>iMr 
42;  QBtaqiw.JfBf 
48.  Btrtecil- 
44*  Rest.  W^A<. 

45.  JSctio,  ftdcbcords 

46.  8e,c;p«rf 

47.  SemCcfmi 

48.  8ept,«n<eR 

fiO.  8oy,al0M 

51.  »ub,  under 

52.  SiX|)er,  OMT 

53.  Trans,  ocrofs 

54.  *ltUthr€t 

55.  Ultra,  tjefmOi 
66.  Uni,  one 

57.  Vice,  inp&ioe^ 

58.  TififCOiM 


d.— Bbbrkes  Faou  TUB. Saxon. 


4.  Dowo,  descent 

5.  £rer,.a^tf«y« 


<6..]9ar,tAe-t«p(fBi« 

7.  Fqm:,  m.admmoe 

8.  Mid,  ftaj/iiM^ 
8.  Mia,>!uiiire 

IC.  Ovcr»a5pt« 


U.  Ontffiotia 

12.  8t9p,J»r€aiftmaU 

18.  Un,tio< 

H.  Under,  teneolA 

15.  Up,  ujnoDiit 


.So^m  tO' drive,  .ta  ^'ffomt,-  m.  wood-jDc'Mtaic^  orderlx; 

rideiiiiA'Vcbi^):      imUcr.  flltiKii»    to   ride,,  (on 

tNMltat .«.  -Bitidi-  iMUcoM;  iiiitbik); 

Mcft,rlo*l«re;  WiiWlnti    a.    aiUdto- 

fBUm,     'tmpeifllty      bene:; 
^Mft',  betf  tby ;  ttnpentdjr ;  €4(a(^tcii;  tobotther; 

WlriB- wadil;liittber;JRfH<f,  m.  bvtdier;   «^n;  lo  seek. 

2&aHI|^ct  iif  fltpfiti' w»»^ ' f A>l  Tbere*  ere*  rose 'Noisonn,  srid 

(iiir4B.  beie  onerfHlli  off. 

.^tr^i^  Mr  3Jk«gU8s».inV'te  tcr  Here  lUtncU  .the  .youtb,.  and 

4aifry.  there,  the  aged  sien. 

flSf^ft  Miiaf  t  tat  mbcAmq^M  To^moDOw  the  Mw/stdbmbttt 

kfft  4«N.  Uwcftihe-bwbear. 

JB'Uam  f|iir#»f>'i>'i||fa—i   ^  Too  ioBg^^abvadjp bMttbiB  de. 

ccrtft'lK  3itt  cbiss|^i«B.  lej«d  loiedeeititfitfleenimc. 

3t^  mf  k^  evdntii'  9Htf  fi^Hi $tu.  I  ssuil'UOfff  'eloee  my*  tetter, 

^ciitt  faim  rt  idi^t  ftv^'fein,  intb  To-dBjrhecumotbejeyftdtand 

Bwrsni  nti^  lo^f n.   Q^ctiftwrt.  tOHinaiXQifiMit  laugh.  Adage: 

1.  flDtfl  ktr  (dte-«to(M'^te  tn^en'flBftU'stftn?  2.  drtvffi'^' 
fl^^  a^r  ^ute  foajt.  cr  iti^/  Wna  cc.^  oiti  ^.t^n.  S.  IDcr  ^Moi' 
!iN^tH^i«af'HmaD9«iftMaii9rn,jni  ffHf<^*l»|ahtt.  4..1lm  gi(iiii^  ju 
Mcttctv  maf  man  Qitf irtH^  uii^  wtfift  ftitii.  5.  S)cr*^f)^«cttfttfftfff 
Salt  gtganflen,  am  ^ol^  ju.  fc^actkrs.  6.  fkr  tDletflCV  fld^tvoii  ciocia 
S«cfc  aam  ukma^wm  Ot^'itt.McB.  7.  <ir  8^  isai.  coksi  l&«ifc  h 
tol  a«lcrr,'Iami  a(»r  IHiun  JDi^ftn  ftnfecn.  8.  SBal  ivHI  tr  rnit  tnt 
0#ft?  9.  <Sr  Miia  Ht  f^(u^a;.teir  lailQcn  [a  gflufc^  ^ol^.  10. 
$cr  tteaccilai  |Mi  lOfcHc^  ivcfiltvkce  Siaacc  faafcnttifl.  11.  S(^  ge^ 
iirtie>«M«H,  am  ciaca'4hit  ckcr  riarSM^  ju  fmftn.  12.  Qn^t  Sft^t 
sa  IffcR.  101^.  ciac  Staf^sit  pi  fk^itikn.    IS-  SQoJuifl  ht  Stoiab  3^cJ 

gBohccf  Hfl8»|n»?  U  (IruMK  ntiiM*8'|ia8rto.cr-  laHl  MiUama  \het  it  beobservu),  that  it  i»«elni^8i3r.1lMt  inB^glish  there 
jQ^vfait  tMScn.  15.  ArKtff'Qit  oaf  Wti'^n  t8(tg  g«^.  IV.  d(^' 
miiDLte^tf^.akc  nk^  Ifate.  17.  Jeaam  fficnucdcn  aaf  taA.?4at 
9|K?  Ifi.  Sip^  l«nrtM|«i  0i|e»^a»(r:ic^.iciK:a^t.  19.  flOemi  totfl 
3^  Sfttcr  frnie  Jj^^rte  tatcber  l^akn^  20.  ^*  mof  fie  nwrgcn  frO^ 
^okHr.  anil  n,  maGgjta  fSlbcab  aa^  Sraatfart  fol^  nUL  21.  iffiaram 
Mia-fc  sb|t  M|iai«cikii9  82.  IBci(sct:fcta  saicl  ftcHafnb'^r  aab  ba8 
Otttft  f(>r  rait  ifl. 

I.  It  is  too  cold  for  him  to-day  to  go  over  to  Frasafort.  2 
There  nms  the  hare  OTfr  the  JiUl.  3^  There  drtres  your  brother. 
4.  The  confectioner  is  gone  to  the  bakehouse  in  order  to  bake 
bread.  .5.  The  .batcher  gota^tO'^maRket  in  order  to  buy  sheep. 
6.  Your  coachman  has  driven  me  rapidly  here.  7*  Do  you  see 
that  man  upon  that  horsetrhich  we  saw  yesterday.  8.  The  sol- 
diers ride  on  beautiful  horses.  9.  They  say  one  rides  in  those 
carriages  comfortably.  .10.  We  have  ridden  in  your  coach  to 
pay  our  Tiaita.  U.  Tread  aot  beyond  thelaw  I  12.  The  new 
steanbeai  paaata  down  the^iiver.  to  day  (on  the  first.  Uiae. 


Itt«tbts*sfiaMDery^f  prflttxaean-BngliA,  ttece  an»41 .  prefixes  of 
Gnak  origki,  AS  oMkBtiDorigm«  and  l&of'  SaiOD.ODgtn,jnakuig 
in -all  114- prefixes. 

This  statement  presents  some  carious  facts  in  the  way  of  dedaa- 
tieas.  Ont  of  114  prefises  io'En^ish^  oaly fifteen  beiaag  to  the 
4angiiage-of'ot>rnun«ries.  -Hew  largely  iodablad  than' anst' the 
BngHafa  be  to  the- Greek  aod^the  Latm ;  and  bow  neaeaiasy-tD 
ofeiy- stadent  orBngltsb  i»i 


IiESSONS  IN  BNGIJSH.— No.  X\1L 
By  JoBtf  B.  Baaiin,  D.D. 

A  si:  MM  ART  of  tfaeee  prefixes  arranged  acoaidiag  to  the  soaaoas 
wheaee  they  aaa  dftiwi>iatpreseBtod  ia  tha:lhUewii«.tiailaa : 

I.—PbBFIXES  FBOM  THE.GuaBK. 


1.  A,nU 

15.  ]Iept,aetan 

^.  Ortho.i<ini^iU 

2.  Amb,  about 

10.  lietero.aaoOcr's 

80.  Pao,  att 

8.  Ana,  up 

17.  Hex,  fix 

81.  Vta&.bfjtJkridejiif 

4.  Antij  oppotiit 

18.  Ilier,  raci-fd 

82.  Pent./w 

3.  Apo,yVom 

19.  Holo,to)Me 

M.  Tert.aromul 

3.  Arch  (k\Jlnt 

20.  Hyper,  above 

84.  Vhih/bndo/ 

7.  Aato.  himn(f 

21.  Hypo,  teneofA 

85.  Pbya,  fHtfurti; 

8.  Oata,dioian 

22.  >l«liui,fitodL- 

86.  PleoB,/Wi 

a.  Deoa,  toi 

28.  Met8,<f^ 

87.  Poly,  fiMmy 

10.  Tfiti^tinmoh 

24.  U9tw,moiher 

38.  Proto,>irs< 

11.  Bn.  in 

25.  Wtrot  maU 

89.  £«ettdo,/ab0 

13.  Bpi,  mwn 

2C.  MOBO,  o/wic 

40.  Syn,  tdth 

18.  Bn,  weU 

27.  ^\'0,  ttnc 

41.  Tctr,/(wr 

14.  Hemi,  half 

2S.  Ohg,  fa f 

mnely-iiniaprHixea'deriTedYroBmhe  GraalD.aad  the  Latin;  but 
tfaesetpfafiaes  enter  into  oeatbiaatioa,  aaift'foraiivary  msny  words, 
the  exact  meaning  of-  wbiab'oan  be  kaawn^lrp  thoee  anly  who  aie 
aeqaamtad«wilh  thetr-oaaipOBBd  parte.  Tralyvonrataa-oompasite 
language.  It  is  also  a-iieb  langnaipB,  aadshas  great  fiaaibiBty, 
owing' to  tbe'diTereaeouraea-wbenae*  its.  voaabalaiyooBice.  How 
peer  coanpaxatively  weald  "the  laBgnagehate  been,  bat  for  the 
tieaaaiaa  it;hai  dtiivod'fram  tha  cieawk a i- taagaaa. 

Stacaaamany  of  oar  piafiaesaro  of '  foiaign<origm,  ear  eom* 
pouad  woads  mast  also  be  to  a  large  aalaat  of'  foreign,  ovigin. 
Gonscqaaatly  DenesyllaMeo^may  ia  geaetal  be  ragatded  asfianm. 

If  we'leok  at'these  piefiaasin  the  elate  iniwbkh  th^  appear  in 

^leir  ortgiaa]s>  we*find  them  for  the  uMat  part  to  beprepoittiaaa 

or  advertie ;  as  in  a,  ana,  apo,  bene,  e,  ax,  extra,  ice    Some, 

however,  are  adjeatives,  as  nwian,  hex,  mago.    Again,  some  are 

nouns,  a»arche  (kiQ,.aiort  (mars). 

In  these  facts  we  may  learn -something  as  to  the  origin  of  pre- 
fixea,  and  of  partialoa  generally.  Appropriately  is  the  term  parti- 
cle applied,  for  these  words  are  little  or  broken  parts  of  nouns  or 
verbs,  which  onoe^dsted  as  nouns  aad.varfas  in  the  languagea  with 
whiahthey  are  now  cannectadaa  partidea. 

I  hava given  above  the  Greek,  the  Latin  and  the. Saxon,  as  the 
sources  whence  our  prefixes  -are  derived.  The  Fieneb  might  have 
been  added  ;  but  the  French  is  not  an  original  source;  words  de- 
rived by  us  from  the  French  may  in  general  be  traced  back  to  tlie 
Latin  as  their  parent. 

A  little  attention  may  lead  the  student  to  suspect  that  there  is 
some  genealogical  connexion  between  the  three  sources  of  our  pre* 
fixes.  By  comparing  particles  together,  he  might  bo  led  to  trace  a 
resemblance  between /<iM  and  dis;  hemi  and  demi;  h^  and  six; 
kept  and  eer^ n  ;  Aatovand  tchoie.;  in  and  in  ;  en  and  in  ;  non  and 
notj  &c.  In  realtfey/auch  a  genaalogicalfoenntxien  doca  exist.  The 
Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Saxon  (or  Teutonic)  are  sister  languages, 
being  branches  from  the  one  stem  called  by  linguists,  the  /nr/o- 
^aienanta  or  JadiK&fnyiMUfatemt.whioh'oamprisaS'the  Sanssrit,  or 
the  old  sacred -tesigue  of  Hindostan,  the  Celtic,  or  parent  of  the 
Gaelic,  the  Brse,  the  Latin,  the  Welsh,  the  native  Irish  ;  and' the 
Teutonic,  the  parent  of-the  Greek,  the  German,  the  Dutch  and  the 
Saxon- Bnglish.  This -family  of  languages  then  extends,  you  see, 
with  some  exec ptions^  from  die  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the  Western 
shores  of  Ireland.  It  extends  also  from  iiic  North  Cape  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar. 


B 


THB  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


The  t^ih^Indiha^rmmit  it  in  oiiif^pnar  to  ^leegiQietl^ 
Buronmn  Indo-Gemmiiie  was  intcDded  to  indnde  two  dasset  of 
Unrora'  namdT  the  Sanicrit  (Indo),  and  the  Germanic  [Tmtom$ 
orl&ttSri),  but  when  it  had  been  aaoertained  that  theCeltjcwaa  a 
kindred  tongne,  a  more  comprehenMte  mithet  was  required,  ttid 
Indo-European  waa  formed.  But  Indo-European  em  somewhat 
in  excess,  since  some  dialects  spoken  fai  Europe  are  not  of  Indian, 
Celtic  or  Teutonic  origin.  That  the  English,  as  weU  as  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  u  connected  with  the  Sanscrit,  may  be  seen  by  compar- 
ing together  these  numerals  in  the  different  tongues. 
SoMcrU.  Greek.  German,  BngliUh.  Latin,  Erm,  Webh. 
I   du         hen  ein  one         unns         aen         nn 

9.  dirl         duo  awei         two         duo  da  dju 

5.  tri  treia         drd  three       tr«8  J^ ,,   ,    ^ 

4.  chatur     tettar       Tier  four         quatuor    keathair  pedwar 

ft.  pancfaan  pcnte       flinf         fire  qoinque   knig        pump 

6.  thash       hex  sechs        six  sex  se  chwech 

7.  saptan     bepU       lieben      seren      septem     secht       eaith 

8.  ashtan     okto  acht         eight       octo         octot        wyth 
9  navan      cnneka      neun        nine        norem     not  naw 

10.  dasan      deka         achn        ten  decern      datoh       deg 

To  you  there  may  not  seem  the  close  resemblance  among  these 
words,  scTcrally,  which  is  obrious  to  the  student  who  is  aware  of 
the  changes  which  letters  undergo  in  allied  tongues,  from  laws  and 
influences  peculiar  to  each  separate  language;  but  surely  there 
is  eoough  ia  the  tabuUr  Tiew  just  giren  to  iUustrate  what  f  state 
as  a  fact ;  namely,  that  the  languages,  of  which  spedmens  ap^^ar 
aboTC,  are  kindred  languages.  Look,  for  instanee,  at  the  forms 
through  which  the  numeral  three  passes,  thus :  tri,  trds,  drei,  three, 

tres,  tri,  tri.  .  .      , .  •         -      ^ 

From  those  stotemento  you  will  see  that  words  which  are  found 
in  the  Sanscrit,  the  Greek,  and  the  IsOin ;  or,  in  the  Sanscrit,  the 
Saxon,  and  the  Erse,  may  be  deaignated  Indo-European,  inasmuch 
asihey  exist  in  the  three  great  branches  of  tiiat  atalk,  I  mean  in 
the  Sanscrit,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Teutonic.   ,    ^,.        .  ^   „ 

Of  these  three,— namely,  the  Sanacrit,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic, the  firat  may  be  conaidered  aa  the  most  ancient  tongue ;  the 
second  standa  next  in  age,  and  the  third  ia  the  youngest. 

You  have  been  led  to  regard  monosyllablea  aa  to  a  large  extent 
of  Saxon  origin.  But  many  words,  commonly  considered  Saxon, 
are  rather  Indo-European,  being  found  in  Sanscrit,  in  Greek,  and 
in  Latin,  or  in  one  of  these  besides  the  modem  English.  Such 
words  as  know,  lick,  break,  yoke,  sit,  are  the  common  property  of 
the  Sanscrit,  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  German,  and  the  English. 

Had  I  space  to  exhibit  the  proofs  of  the  relationship  of  these 
languages,  I  should  dwell  on  the  similarity  which  preraUs  in  the 
modifications  of  number,  person,  case,  tense,  &c.,  which  they 
sererally  undergo ;  but  I  can,  in  addition,  do  nothing  more  than 
set  down  in  different  tongues  the  Tariations  of  a  few  words  of  uni- 
yersal  prevalence,  which  indicate  a  common  origin. 
Epgluh.  SantcriL  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic  CtUie. 
Father        pltri(pader)  pater  pater  rater  athair 

Mother        matri  meter  mater         mutter        mathair 

Bon  lanu  lunu 

Daughter    duhitri         thngater  dauhtar       dear 

Brother       bkratri  phrater       frater  brother       brathair 

Sitter  Bwar»i  eoior  swietar        slur 

Man  maou  homo  mann 

Woman       vamani  femlna  femen 

Eye  akshi  okko  ocnlus         augo 

Nose  nasa  naso  nase 

Tooth  danta  odont  dent  thuntn        dend 

Son  hell  helio  sol  sauil  haul 

Moon  masa  men  mend         mena  mios 

Water         uda  udat  unda  Tato  dour 

Day  dyu  dio  diu  dag  dia 

Sea  mira  mart  mard  muir 

Light  loch(«oiee;    leoko  luo  Ucht  Ibwg 

ExBBCTBva  voB  Pabsino. 

It  is  September.  Hark !  somebody  is  letting  off  a  gun.  They 
are  shooting  the  poor  birda.  Here  ia  a  bird  dropped  down  juat  at 
your  feet  It  is  all  bloody.  Poor  thing !  Hew  it  flutters.  Its 
wing  is  broken.  It  cannot  fly  any  further.  It  ia  going  to  die. 
What  bird  is  it  ?  It  is  a  partridge.  Are  you  not  sorry,  Charles  ? 
It  was  alive  a  little  while  ago.  Bring  the  ladder.  Set  it  igainst 
the  tree.  Now  brins  a  basket.  We  must  gather  apples.  No,  you 
eannot  go  up  the  ladder.  You  muat  haye  a  little  basket  and  pick 
up  applea  under  the  tree.    Shake  the  tree.    Down  they  come. 


A  WHALE  CHAOS 

We  pulled  in  the  direction  in  which  ahe  was  ''heading,"  where 
the  rest  of  the  boate  already  were;  before  we  got  up  to  them,  aha 
had  made  her  appearance  at  the  aurlhee;  a  seeona  boat  had  got 
fast  to  her,  and  just  in  time,  aa  ahe  was  aeen  to  be  "loose  "  from  the 
first.  She  did  not  take  out  mneh  line  from  this  boat,  but  remained 
away  a  eonaiderably  longer  time  than  uaual,  greatiy  to  our  aatonisb- 
ment,  until  we  found  that  she  waa  "  blowing  "  in  some  holes  in  the 
floe,  a  good  diatanee  from  the  edge  of  it.  One  of  the  harpoonera 
immediately  proceeded  OTer  the  iee  with  n  handpharpoon,  trailing 
the  end  of  the  line  with  him,  assisted  by  part  of  hie  crew,  and  from 
the  edge  of  the  hole  drore  hia  weapon  into  the  body  of  the  poor 
whale ;  whilst  some  of  the  othen  following  plied  the  bleeding 
wreteh  with  their  long  lances,  so  that  ahe  waa  aoon  obUged  to  be- 
take heraelf  again  to  the  open  water  outside  the  floe,  mre  more 
of  her  enemies  were  waiting,  for  one  boat  waa  immediatelT  upon 
her,  and  a  sun-harpooiL  waa  at  once  drlren  almost  out  of  sight  into 
her  huge  aide,  whleh  waa  already  bristling  with  weapons.  Our  boat 
was  on  her  Tery  back  aa  ahe  difed  with  an  unwieldy  roll,  which  sent 
it  surging  gunwale  under,  teUng  the  line  whiatling  out  for  a  score 
of  fathoms,  until  tiie  harpooner,  knowing  she  was  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted, stopped  her  way,  by  taking  three  or  four  turns  round  the 
"  boltard."  Sut  erery  few  seconds  she  would  make  a  atart,  drawing 
the  boat  almoat  head  under,  until  the  line  waa  permitted  to  run  out 
sgain,  which,  as  it  did  so,  made  a  grinding,  burring  noise,  eating 
deep  into  the  hard  lignum  vits  of  the  boltard,  enyeloping  the 
harpooner  in  amoke,  and  causing  tlie  most  distinct  smell  of  burn- 
ing, which  was  ouIt  preTented  from  actually  taking  place  by  the 
line-manaffer  throwing  water  constantly  on  it. 

Again  ane  appeared  at  the  aurface,  but  far  exhanated;  still  she 
mnde  a  atrong  fight  for  it,  laahing  about  with  her  tail  and  fins  in 
fury  wheneTer  she  seemed  to  have  regained  breath.  It  waa  no  rery 
pleasant  sight  to  see  her  tail  quiTenng  high  up  in  the  air,  within 
but  a  short  distance  of  us,  and  coining  down  on  the  water  with  a 
loud,  aharp  erack,  like  the  report  of  a  dosen  rifles,  and  which,  had 
it  alighted  on  any  of  our  )>oate^  had  power  aufflcient  to  have  con- 
rerted  their  timben  into  something  yery  like  lueifer  matehes.  A 
few  more  laneea  soon  settied  her ;  and  ere  long,  she  waa  rolling  on 
her  back.  The  usual  chcen  of  triumph  were  giTen,  and  we  had 
time  to  breathe  and  shake  ourseUes,  for  it^may  be  belieyed  we  had 
not  eacaped  the  showen  of  spray  which  the  defunct  had  sent  about 
so  liberally.  The  water  far  areund  us  waa  dyed  with  blood,  and 
coTered  with  a  thick  pellicle  of  oil»  upon  wliich  the  MoUya  were  aa 
busy  as  they  could  be,  whilst  the  edgea  of  the  ice,  as  far  aa  we 
could  see,  were  deeply  crimsoned ;  and  a  hummock,  on  the  edge  of 
the  floe,  beside  which  the  final  atruggle  had  taken'place,  waa,  from 
the  summit  downward,  streaked  with  the  black  blood  which  the 
last  few  blaste  of  the  dying  monster  had  sent  orer  it.— Cfoodrir't 
Jrctio  Voyage* 


'    LESSONS    IN    LATIN.— No.  XXV. 
By  John  R.  Bbakd,  D.D. 

DEPONENT  VERBS. 

I  HATB  already  explained  to  you  the  meaning  of  the  term  de- 
ponent in  tlLc  phrase  Deponent  Verbs.  Deponent  rerbo  are 
passiye  in  form,  but  active  in  signification.  I  have  already 
mformedyou  that  there  are  deponent  verbs  in  each  of  the  four 
conjugations.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  information  you 
might  possibly  find  your  course  sufficientiy  plain.  But  I  know 
that  learners  often  have  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  with  these 
deponent  verbs,  and  I  shall  therefore  go  into  some  detail  in 
connexion  with  them. 

Remember  then  that  deponent  verbs  with  a  paaaive  form  have 
an  active  meaning.  Take  care  that  in  construing  you  are  not 
misled  by  the  form.  Take  care  not  to  confound  paaaive  verb* 
with  deponent  verbs.  The  Exerciees  you  are  about  to  go 
through  will  asaiBt  you  in  these  precautions,  if  you  perform 
them  earefuUy. 

Taking  the  conjugations  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in 
the  preceding  Exercises,  I  begin  withhortor,  lencourage^  of  the 
fint  conjugation.  Now  before  you  go  over  the  parts  of  the 
verb  observe  the  meanings  carefully,  aa  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing paradigm  or  example.  Fa  ticularly  notice  that  hortatua 
sum  means  I  have  encouraged ;  and  hortatua,  having  encouraged. 
These  deponent  verba  have  properly  no  participles  with  a 
passive  signification;  accordmgiy  horUns  is  entauraging ; 
hortaturus,  on  the  point  qf  encouraging ;  and  hortatua,  hofi^ 
(not  being)  encouraged. 
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DEPONENT  VERBS.  FIRST  CONJUGATION. 

ExAJirLE. — Hortor,  lenoonsragt. 


Indioatbfe 


Sui^unctk)e. 


ak^idar. 


{ 
{ 


hortor 

hortiris 

hort&tur 

horUmnr 
bortiminl 
hortintor 


Skigular. 


Plural. 


■{ 
{ 


hortibAr 

hortabArlj 

borUbitor 

hortabimur 
horUbimlni 
bortabdntnr 


L  Funna. 


PbtnL 


{ 
{ 


b'ort&bor 

borUiberii 

bort&bltiir 

bortiblmur 
bortabdnini 
bortab^tur 


Singular, 


■{ 
{ 


bortitns  sum 
borUtoj  es 
borUtos  eit 

bortati  flumas 
bortatl  ettiB 
bortati  rant 


Sbiffuiar 


Fluferfbct. 


{ 

■{ 


bortatni  eram 
hortatos  eras 
bortatua  erat 

bortati  eramaa 
bortati  eratift 
bortati  erant 


II.  FOTUBZ. 


Singular. 


Pltirdl. 


■{ 
{ 


bortatni  ero 
bortatua  eria 
bortatus  erit 

bortati  erlmua 
bortati  eritia 
bortati  erant 


borter 

hort^ria 

bort^tur 

bort^mur 
borttfmini 
bortdntnr 


InpcratiMt 


S 

I 


r  bortarer 
bortar^ria 
bortar^tur 

bortar^mnr 
bortar^mini 
.  bortar^ntur 


bortatua  aim 
bortatua  aia 
bortatua  ait 

bortati  aimna 
borUti  aitia 
bortati  aint 


e      r  bortalua  eaaem 
bortatua 


liortatna  eaaet 

hortnti  easemua 
bortati  casetie 
bortati  essent 


*bort&re,bort&tor 
bort&tor 

[minor 
bortiminl,  borti- 
L  bort^Ator 


Ii^MUve. 


bortari,  to  en- 
oouKogc 


ParUdpUt. 


bortana 
WbSftragmg 


bortattlrnm 
eaae, 

to  fte  <A(3ut  to 
enoouragt. 


bortaturuB 
about  to  eticou' 
rage. 


bortatua.  haxUiQ 
enooura^ftd. 


GE&uin>8. 


{ 


0«niUr«..... 

Dative 

Accuaatire .  • 
Ablatire..  •• 


bortandi,  qf  eneouraging. 
bortando,  to  encouraging, 
bortandnm,  to  encourage, 
bortando,  hy  encouraging. 


8upnnB8( 


•{:: 


bortatum,  toeneourage, 
bortatn,  to  be  meouragecL 


After  this  manner  fonn  (write  in  full,  putting  the  English 
to  eyery  single  part)  arbltror  1,  /  am  o/cpinion,  I  account ; 
imitor  1,  /  imiiaie;  comitor  1,  T  accompany;  aspemor  1,  I 
denfisi ;  dominor  1,  /  rule,  tway ;  mercor  1,  /  purchan. 

Let  me  remind  jou  of  the  fact  that  the  participles  here,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  tmdergo  such  changes  as  are  necessary  to  put 
them  in  concord  with  their  nouns  in  number,  case,  and  gender ; 
thus  hortatus  in  the  singular  becomes  hortati  in  the  plural ; 
and  hortatus  in  the  masculine  becomes  for  the  feminine 
hortata,  and  for  the  neuter  hortatum.  So  the  infinitiTe  horta- 
tum  esse  may  stand  thus  with  a  masculine  noun  in  the  accusa- 
tiye  case,  but  with  a  feminine  noun  in  that  case  it  must  become 
hortatam  esse. 

VoCAHTTLAnT. 

Admfror  1,  /  aindre ;  contemplor  1,  T survey ;  conor  1,  I  attempt; 
intcrpretor  1, 1  give  the  meaning  qf  (E.R,  interpreter)  ;  conaigno  1, 
/  amtignf  record  (Lat.  signum) ;  propuho  1,  Idrieeawaf ;  sommum, 


i,  n,  a  (Iream;  pulobritndo,  loia,  f.  beaitlif;  demum,  ady.  then  ni 
length,  then  fir  thcfira  tbnB, 

ExsROZSxs.  — Latin-Ekolxse. 
Quia  non  admiretur  splendorem,  pnilohritudinemque  virtutla  ? 
Dux  milites  bortatus  eat  ut  bostium  aoiem  pertnrbare  conarentur ; 
jam  boates  urbem  oppugnare  conati  aunt,  quum  repente  a  ciyibua  pro  • 
polaati  sunt ;  tum  demum  beatus  eris  i^uum  aspematua  eria  yolopta- 
tem ;  contemplamini  praeelara  yirtutis  ezempla  quae  in  biatorift 
conaignata  aimt ;  yenio  te  comitatum  in  bortum ;  aomnia  diffioilia 
sunt  interpretatu ;  Socrates  totias  mundi  se  ineolam  et  cirem 
arbitrabatur ;  diaee  libens;  quid  dulciua  est  quam  diacere  multa  ? 
discentem  comitantur  opea,  comitantur  bonores  ;  bomo  Imprfibus 
aliquando  cum  dolore  flagitia  sua  recordabitur. 

EiraLisB-LATiR. 
I  have  admired  tbe  beauty  of  tbe  women :  they  encouraged  the 
man ;  tbe  king  will  encourage  his  foroes  to  driye  away  tbe  enerav ; 
tbe  fatber   accounted  the  son  wiolied;  who  will  mterpret  the 


HH— 


•;^-*     . :  .m    ti.^ 


^5 '  •  ^h. 


■   ^  VR 


»i 


r 
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adviser  eafcoct.  Thaaa.woidsyhQWdveCt  zewmble  etch  other  la 
sigDiftwtion,  Tkiy  all  agroe  ia^tke  root*jnmiii1ng^of  tka  Terb 
hMtofs;  which.TOg|»nwMininp  ia^  /-<<<>  iy^j<HBt»^ii><^*iowf  d§ttif 
Iim§mif  W9«>  Thn«:«gcMaiK*'t^  <"»  ortha^oliHr  iMqrba 
eBpto^fifd  'Accuuia^  ^M  uM^  fioog^nli  idnnif  a  rB9Hii''to>pf9*' 
priety,  a'TCgavd'to  awmd,  gr-yyiirxwwrteyf-BMyiiuggWl; 
fant'xiliacfTe  tlu^  wliBtSTSi'  woid  7011  picAuy  it*  nmtf '  att-  louty- 
inyourlitaral  tnmalationBf  iigV8e*m  its  vaaential  iaaport-^ith 
the  Latin.     A.  zefBesentatxre  nnut  resemblB  that  iddch  it 


VoOULJIITSJkKT. 

iMiyiMMti^n,  oommmA,  pav««MMMl<S.fi#ta^pviaQ;.paMO'2,  J^ 
o&^;  janao  3,  J  JiiiW|Wia(B.  &.  jiinortiti) ;  iiaikai  derabaaythat 
if,  da  iiaaam  rabui^  edam.  atqna  edan,  affak^and  ageiai  ^tdtmsi 
for  de  qaibua,  superior,  oxia».|mipif9|yiirBi«>««pjlitt.,Many  fitmar 
kUer;  fogto  3, J^ J%>i«B», «nii (£.  H. yUpttlw) ;  daaaato  (de, >I«bi | 
and  sto,  ttand)  3,  J  dMi<,  Mmmtluue ;  defiofo  Me  and  facio),  /  faO, 
nm&m\  pnMnUUf  aftHN0rl-  (pud.  goea  mth  rogam) ;  fiva,  aa^  L 
mm^  tva^daa,  friMtv,  >B5»i  (B>  JL  irtnp*i»)  ;>6fiaam  (^ya 
art>qmd«p),./aMiiHi;  aaat»«»J^kaM^,>0Ma. 

Sabiniia.aaiia  iioitatiia  aigium  dat ;  bcnelaata  toa  me  hoztantor 
tao  nt  imperio  paream;  ad  laodem  miiitae  horCabator  Caaaar; 
hostabanttir  eoa  in  .amieitiam  josgendam.;  iiadeati  de  rebna  etiam 
ttqna  etiam  hoitar,  jquibua.aaperioribua.litteria  hoitetna  &«ai; 
Ponspeziiun  bortaxr  jit jnagoam  infamiinn  fugiat  •  nan •  dcaistmua ; 
hoitatui.coa  na  aaimo  deflotant;  ego  tone  padrndam  trapidna 
hoitahas  lagam;  egnidenLpacea  hoKarraion  dashiQ. 


for  the  same  da)r;  the  fool  now  trssta,  now  dlatmpta  the  aame 
opinion ;  aedilioua'voldierb  withstand  the  xsommander  hfanaelf ;  the 
mind  morea  itaelf ;  virtue  ia-praise worthy  on  ita  own  aeeonnt ;  often 
nothing  is  moie  hoatila  to  a  man  than  he  is  to  himaelf ;  OTorj  animal 
loTca  itself;  our  coimtry  onght  to  be  daarertona  than  we  oar- 
aelTer ;  that  preeent  of  the  Delphio  oracle  ia  ezcalient— know  thy- 
aelf ;  a  liar  often  uatmata  himaell 


Bag»Iii7, 

Hotte*  aibainx>baldant  et'vaaD.'^spBgMaa  t«ntnt;  hnjva^nagai 
hofninia  faetmn  ab'onmtbmy aai  lytati baa  laodatur  ;  Caeaar  et  Fom- 
peiuaptaeelaii  ducea'BoBeaai  aunt ;  ilU  fartiiiia-aBioiarwt^miani 


The  inaater  does  not  ceaav  to^eeofaammd  diiigcsce ;  themastar 
reoommended  dfiigenortohia-sehoUra;  themaater  hsTiagTeeoni' 
mended  hia  adioUra  not  to  be  idle  ganv  kiatea  to  all ;  th^rwtidom 
ezhorta  ma  to  obey  thy  goverament  (eommaad) ;  ha  will  adrtee 
then  to  join-friendship  (to  become fiiends) ;  thy  father eooonragea 
thee  eoneeming'  the-  aame  tfain^  (oo)  whoeh  I  will  encomage  my 
brother;  lezhort  thee  not  tor  fhilincaimge;  they  haTe:«zhotted 
thyaister  net* to  fkil  in*  courage;  nerer  wm  I  adfiae  shameful 
flight;  henerereecaavtoreeommmdwar. 


KHY  TO  THE  EST^imSBB  IN  THE  LA'EIN 

LESSONS. 
By^Jouar  B.  Bsakd,  JXD. 

LIUBONB  yni.  10  XYn.  (tomtnutA) 

Page  186,'  eoL  2.— BnsLiBB^Lixzir. 

XnaipiaBa.  ealim^otana  sni ;  pater,  eat  potena  ani ;  potena  aoi  eat 

Tirtua ;  non-aat-Titaun  potena  aai ;   r*!^«^»T]*  aQi.eat  im  ?  natnra 

ani  est  conaerratnz  ;  natura  Tiitutis  .est  conaaiTatrix  swi;  neno 

Teatxnm  aiai  eat  potena ;  noatnm  plarimiaai  annt  potoales ;  imae* 

mor  mei  aat  in&das  amiooa ;  fidiamict  nonisni  aunt  memorea ;  tua 

mamoria^t  deaidwinn^  met  mihi sontgcatiaaima ;  oorn-tai  maangit ; 

plarimLfoatnim,  Qdisoipuli,  dillgenteB.aant ;  mizaa«8t.aBUiE.aaL 

PS^  I67^£ekb  1, 2.^L4»«iEiiazaaB. 

Safivat-ia^KTeiT  elegant  writer;  hia^booha  I  gladly-read  (I  an 
g^dtOTead);  I  hswa  ftiflifulfHead;  I  anreij  -rnnrit-  attached 
tohim;  thereongef  (thf)  bmtiwrpl«asearBien»ch^thoirotighteet 
tOTead  it;  idloner  (AeMM)  makes 'the  body  grow  heavy,  fabcrar 
streagtheaa  (tl),-  aTaia  that,  eeckthia;  thia  letter  mavea  me  tciy 
nmeh;  thearaopga  sie  kjj  aiftet;  I  donot-betta?ethatfidseinan ; 
the*  eoldieia  -gladiT  obey  that  geuerai ;  all  faronr*  that  pian  ;*  that 
precept  of  thine  (a  eatelknt ;  thia  optaion- pleaaea-me,  thatdia- 
pleases;  tldawar  iateryrniet;  thlrbeyts  induatriomi;  that  (one) 
slagglshj  I  keep  in  memory  that  excellent  precept;  thatfHend 
of  thine  la  a  Tery  good  man ;  that  authority  of  yours  is  very  great; 
I  praise  the  diligenea  of  thataoholsr,  I  Uane  the  slowness  of 
thia  (one),  to  that  (om)  aohool  ia.?a^.plaaaaatp  to  thia  (one)  very 
tBoaUnoma. 

Page  167r  c^L  2^«— SvaxiaibLjkTni. 

est  scriptor-elfgaBia»   liTiaa  alsgantior,  et'>Oieero 
coram. libroaiSbaBtaeiego;  ejaslratasat  amiaaa 


haic ;  illiua  et  hojus  fBrdtnde  aainraat  ;*rex  ipse«eaercitteeat 
non  aemper  e&dem  de.iiadna.nhas  aantls;'  P>tar  et  Alius  iisdem 
littczis  Btadent;  Tirtutes  per  ee  amabilea-suat;  omnw  n  ipioa 
diUgnnt;  patria.tibi  caxioneaae  debet  .ouam  tute  tibi;  noaoite.TOS 
ifaes,,  javcaM ;  <raaadar  aaepe  sib!  ipai  aiffidit. 

Ba9a^l809«ol.l<*Ljciiir*Binauas. 

l%eking^bo  fimvenn  the^atate  ought  to^tlfce*carer«^the  saftty 
of  Aacitiaeos ;  -tn  thexillseus  willingly  obey  a  king  whueeyoyewf 
ncBt  ie  mild  and  juat ;  •  the  citlaeiis  reapeet'a  'ktug*  to*  (withy  when 
the  laws  are  sacred ;  happy  is  the  king  whom  all  tee  eHiaeas'  lofe  t 
O  king  who  goYcmnt  eara tale»  thriu  art  pleased  (tasolTed)  to  honour 

good  citiaena,  to  terrify  evil'4oera,»ia  auoconr.  the.  wretched,  and  to 
canthe  requaat  of.  the  gpod» 

Ingea  <|ni  civitatn  gnbeifivBt  *  tnmlam  "viff  im^asnifeem^'curaie  * 
debegt;-baai Iranian 'Bbenterpurent  regibus^uonm  impCThm 
eet*  mite  et  iustam ;  regibus  oaibaa '  iegn  nmt  ^aasctae-  libeater 
parentlieni  arm ;  regeattui^Htniueeari-  aunt/  anstftUcn ;  Oregn, 
qui'cititatee  gubemaoti  colere^irmrhonvm'nagflnm^ue'debetiai 
O  Deus,  colimus  te  cui  placet  miseris  suecurrere ;  nostes  quibuMnu 
confligatlB  patriam  Tcitram  de? ntant. 

PagedfiSy-oel.  1«— L«nii»SiiaxjBH. 
Who  calls  me  ?  Whatai^t  thou  dolnff^my  friend  ?  Who  writes 
this  letter?  What  art  thou  thiakinr  of  r  WhstamI  doing?  Why 
da  I.tortnBa^n|Feelf  ?  What  ^endakipsia^ there  ananp>  the%UB- 
gaatefali  Whatfiaemiact  thaa  indiag?  Wfaeatmaa  je^omiag  ? 
Wha^snt ifcaaisUar  than  Hesner  ?  Wheae^moeianreeter  than 
the  niaewof  the  aightiogala  ?  Whattsinaaon^moaiAaaily  yield 
toi  WhatenRJahoaenaibigift  nae/al ;  whatever. then  sewt..nina 
(a«ay)Mlth(i&iha  lapaeof)  ttan ;  however  thafact  is,  I  defend 
mymw;  wteteaenofaaioKOHMsaa^irtaedaialae. 


Page  m,  ooi;i.— BHOUiH^LATiir. 
Quid  diciai.  quia  eat  ille  homo  ?  quae  est  ilia  femxna  ?  ooibus 
cam  ambalat;aadeua  tuns?  quern  iquaeris  ?  quem  librum  legis ? 
ad^uem  has  i^ttcraa  acriUa  ?  quoonn^emadom.sese  habent,  sen^ 
teauam  tnamiaadamus. 


hie 
hie  paeernihi 


adUwaat'eari; 

mei  habent  fidaa 

Uttnn 

pkaeat^ille 

nioti 

lawdsAov.;  is  hae^Aait  pines  qaan  in  Tsatraaaai  indaaM  iM« 

pali. 

Page  167,  col.  2.— LATXir*SiroxjBi^ 
Many  men  do  not  think  the  same  on  the  lame  things  (subjects) 


dicat ;  hoepeaoBa^alde  est  elegaaei  iUud  elcgaattas ; 
fortiamt;  huiaa4iaoip«didiiigentiaanrpraeeeptore 


EagetlMfeai.  2...*Lm 
If -wa'lBar  deaslFeeBkertenerainays^haagOMaTer  ue ;: if  4art«ie 
takaa^aapayhir'aiaBey  from  aaryoair (a.pevsoa>he4»ciet oa^that 
aetiWMf  niaeffaUe ;  Oveece  bvids  a^^escteia*  saaatt  tspan  of  (in) 
Sarope;  there  ie^inheres)  iao«raind«avi^*erere  aB^augury  (are- 
sage)«f*fBtinfe  agf  a;  God  dwtlleiivteTexy  good  man ;  jnauocnvee 
hiatfcaeto  etery  oae  aceesdiag'.to  his  4i^uty ;  the  loie  ef  lUe  ie 
planiad  iarercry-eae^f-ns. 

Bagr  189,  ooL2.— Birausa-LaTai. 
Ma3iaali%BiteiroreempniBapaiidet  9<|aid  terroaia  abiimpendet  i 
si caipiamlaitnaBm tadimia,Tinperaria ;  parnaaqnendamGraeciae 
{UKten-tcaaat;  in  ttnoqno^«e.jaalesanhoBBisun  habitat  malum; 
nnlnajqnr  snaiifa^ejjia  tritauit  institia ;  pecnniam  habent  quidam. 

Page  M0;*o^*  l.-^ATnf<>BH>i»itv. 
There  are  as  maoy'Wavaaa  there  arennen;  that  prinen  do 
wrong  is  as  great  an  evil  as  that  there  arisvnrvsy  maary  indtaloraof 
psiacea;  Mnaany<kuida«f.'0aallaae«ft4hne.aMf4e-mai»-kiikdaof 
oraloneceidaad;.aa«re(the.gCBetala.  ee  are  the.aoldiera(  aaie 
the*kk«,  804a.«he4eek  (peofte) ;  aapaneea^anin  the  atate,.eo  tke 
fit  tins  tanr- -mat  tir  be;  A«4y>od  maw  ideea^Jiatdnpise  wretched 
nao,.«f  whatever,  kiad  they  en;  tha  gQods  of  the  body  and  of 
fortaae,- how  gent  seeter,  are.  unnrlahi  land  pfriahable ;  >ali  the 
men  ikakliTa&aattfe  ;..aUAheanten4beraaaa^^  oftheiualiM 
of  Aoa^ddk 

Page  ]iOO/.eeL  Ig  KwqMMiiTieTnf, 
Qaothomlaevtoi-aBiad;  qaetpuaritatpvaUaet  quot paletot 
nmtna;  qaanla8*eet'«nm-  meeror'taBtam  nt  meum  gaadinm; 
qnaln  emti  pnsaiis  talnienit  liberi;  qaaUa  pntor  tallegcx; 
rea  qaaleaeaaqae' auat  nan«>oeikteaua  ^  ab  oBaaibne-scnptoinaet 
qaateaafoe  aaat,-  juataa  piaedftaiturr^Aristfdes. 

Page  213,  coL^.— LAXur-BxfiUBX. 
There  is  no  firm  friendship  among  the  bad    I  huten  to  dnth; 
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the  Oaula  dwell  beyond  the  Rhine ;  we  haTe  no  weapons  against 
death ;  a  generoas  man  is  mild  toward  the  conquered ;  comets  are 
admirable  on  account  of  their  rarity  and  beauty;  slaTes  obey  on 
account  of  fear,  the  good  from  a  regard  to  dutT ;  sailing  along  the 
shore  is  often  dangerous ;  no  one  is  happy  before  death ;  on  what 
account  dost  thou  laugh?  below  the  moon  (lunam)  all  things  are 
perishable;  thou  dwellest  manr  years  among  barbarians;  the 
idn^dom  of  Pluto  is  placed  under  the  earth ;  the  government  of 
naUoos  is  in  the  power  of  kings ;  fish  die  out  of  water ;  the  thing 
happened  contrary  to  eiEpcetation ;  the  camel  bears  hatred  to 
horses;  painted  garments  are  mentioned  with  (in)  Homer :  many 
animals  congregate  and  fight  against  other  animals ;  the  hippopo- 
tamus feeds  on  the  corn-fields  around  the  Nile. 

Page  213,  col.  2.— Enolisk-Latik. 

Inter  males  nulla  est  firma  sodetas ;  contra  mortem  nulla  habet 
homo  arma ;  ultra  mortem  est  Tita ;  adRhenumproperamus ;  ante 
domum  sunt  amicii  apud  me  sunt  fllil  mel;  apuute  suntne  filii 
▼estri  ?  mitis  erga  yictos  est  rex ;  post  mortem  ooni  sunt  felices ; 
quid  est  infra  tcrram  ?  Dens  est  super  omnia  et  per  omnia : 
infra  nabes  habitant  homines ;  penes  me  mei  sunt  Uberi ;  apua 
Cieeronem  sant  multa  pulchra  oicta ;  rus  propter  te  amo ;  intra 
mnros  sunt  milites. 

Page  214,  col.  I.^Latix-Bxolur. 

Poison  is  for  (acts  as)  a  remedy  sometimes ;  an  infant  has  no 
power  without  another's  aid ;  eagles  build  on  trees ;  the  cuckoo 
lays  in  the  nests  of  other  birds ;  by  old  age  our  senses  grow  dull ; 
some  men  are  bom  with  teeth ;  Xerxes  fled  from  Qreeee  (pauds- 
simis)  with  rery  few  soldiers ;  Metellus  leads  elephants  in  trmmph ; 
the  trsTeller  sings  in  presence  of  the  robber  :  the  stars  moTe  from 
the  east  to  the  west;  Britain  was  disooTered  by  the  Pheaicians; 
bees  can  not  exist  inthout  a  sOTcreign;  it  is  aweet  to  die  for  one's 
country. 

C3b  be  eoHtittued.) 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

S.  8.  (Dewsbnry):  1  Thessalonlans,  It.  11,  IS.     1  Timothy,  ▼.  8.— 
A  ScjiacuBXB,  ftc.  (Leeds) :  We  do  not  know.— Bai^b  (Sh«Af):  We 
recommend  Toan|'s  Introdoetton  to  Algebra,  or  Thomson's,  in  prefer- 
•cBce  to  those  he  mentions. — ItAX  (Leieettcr) :  Very  well,  go  on. — 
TotmoSTiB  (DsrUnottth):  Tlie  square  of  81  cells  eontaining  the  nine 
digits  is  a  regular  pussier ;  with  many  excellent  eorrespondents,  we 
doubt  if  it  can  be  done  as  required.— H«  BoBimoH  and  W.  Rickard 
(Shcemess):  J.  Goriuix,  sen.  (Kelso);  J.  N.  (Chapel-en-le-Frlth) ; 
WiLUAM  Willis  (Camden-town) ;  Jobh  Paul;  W.  E.  D.  (Watling- 
St.);  A.  M.  White  (Wood-st);  A  Leauiex  (Greenock);   Q.  Dale 
(Bermondsey):  C.  W.  F.  (London);  J.  P.  T.  (Detonport);  M.  G&aut 
(Bathfriland) ;  B.  F.  (Holytown);  Chab.  Mdldoox  (Tyrone)  ;  Lewis 
W.  H.  (Walsall) ;  Louis  Bailet  ;  Emtomolooicos  (Hackney) ;  Roirr 
(Chatham) ;  E.  0. 8.  (Gorie);  Discipitlds  (Newbury) ;  Geoboe  Dacbeb 
(Forthmooth) ;  W.  BoBOfiov  (Creswell);  Dawsob  (Knaresboroogh) ; 
R.  JoFE  (Homeastle);  M.  A.  (Golchester);  8.  Fbatbebbiohb  (New- 
port); Taos.  SaiiTB  (Pendleton);  Cablow (M snobestcr) ;  Ibwell;  A 
Well  Wisheb;   8.  IIabfeb  (Exeter);   8.  J.  WarrEBBAD  and  J. 
Bbook  (Paddock.);  W.  A.  W.  (CanUb);  F.  8.  Pdbsey  (Kennington) ; 
A.  H*Cat;    Thos.    Hallak   (Manchester);    Bbooabam   (Leeds); 
Ueluo    Libbobum   (Glasgow);   P.  P.  P.  (Stockport);   and  J.  O. 
Tbobklet  (Ballyclare);    W.   J.  Mubbat    (Ramsgate);    A  Pckl 
TEAcnEB  (Green wich);  TnoB  (Cheltenham);  F.  Mabxs;  J.  C.  D. 
(Marlborough);  W.  T.  Coopeb  (Reading);  J.  J.  Newtor  (Bridge- 
water) ;  KeodTed.— Onb  tbat  Wisbbs,  ke.  (Blooaubnry) ;  A  box  6 
ft.  7]  in.  long,  3  ft.  If  in.  broad,  and  4  ft.  9^  in.  deep,  contains  100 
cubic  feet  and  about  |  of  a  foot  more ;  for  the  length  is  79}  or 
^i^ ;  the  breadth  37}  or  M^ ;  and  the  depth  57i  or  H^.    Whence, 
319X151X115    5539435    ,..   .,._.        ^^  .         ,        ^ 
4X4X2X1728="55296-=^^  *^^  ""'  ^^  *  ncarly.-CjiaAB 
(Walworth) !jmistakeQ.~E.AsB'roB(Higfa Wycombe);  T.T.H.:  Mole*. 
TUB  PCEB (Lirerpool);  W.  K. ;  H.  8.  (Tottenham):  Quite  rigbt—M.  W. 
C. :  Yery  well  for  a  first  attempt;  but  there  are  some  errors  In  spelling, 
andinftet;  £S8uZwasiwfthewlfeof^6ratam//    Did  you  mean  &i/r— 
J.  H.  Ju.  (Bdlnr.) :  Llebig  has  written  on  Chemistfy  in  relatloo  to 
Agrieultare.-S.  H.  J.  B.  (Paisley);  F.  ffrsBB  (Chelsea):  Bight.— 
William  Wallwobtb  (Newcastle):  The  last  editfamof  ''Keith  on 
the  Globes  "  is  ihe  best. — TEirrAMCs  proposes  the  following  question  :— 
"If  an  irrealAtible  body,  set  In  motion,  comes  In  eontact  with  an  im- 
moreable  body;  what  will  be  the  conseqaenoe ?— F.  L.  W ^m  (Sot- 
too):  Wrong.— A  Satr  Ihstbuctob:  Your  theoretical  knowledge  is 
excellent ;  try  a  little  practice ;  and  read  our  Lessons  in  Geometry. 
Wo.  v., p.  172—174,  No.  VI  .  p.S04~206,aod  No.  VII..  p.  2J8— 229.^ 
A.  W. :  Yon  talt  the  horse,  but  the  horse  carries  you. — X.  Y.  Z.  (Bays- 
water)  :  We  recommend  patience ;  all  will  be  explained  in  due  time — 
ANEW  Ck>BBEsroNPE:rr  (Lambeth):  Wrong.— Apollo :   Qo  on,  and 


prosper;   Keys  will  be  given. — W.  D.  (Lirerpool)  should  read  the 

Propositions  in  Euclid  careftiUy  till  be  understands  them ;  then  laying 

the  book  aside,  write  out  the  same  according  to  the  best  of  his  Jalg- 

OMUt  and  reeoUeotion ;  If.  on  comparing  them  with  the  book,  he  lindi 

they  are  the  same  preeisely  in  meaning,  though  differently  worded,  lie 

has  aeoomplished  iJil  that  Is  required. — ^D.  J.  Snokxs  (Bayswater): 

There  are  some  short  and  popular  notloss  of  Lord  Brougham  in  varion 

publications  and  biographkal  notices  of  eminent  persons. — ^ENqmua 

(Manchester) :   The  sentence  propoeed,— tIs.,  **  The  wages  of  sin  is 

death,**  requires  more  explanation.  In  order  to  parse  It  correctly,  tbia 

has  yet  been  giren  In  the  Lessons  In  English.    You  will  soon,  however. 

be  able  to  do  It,  flora  the  lessons  that  ars  to  come.— You.nq  Ebqudbb 

(8t.  Neots) :  If  a  droular  suifaoe  be  under  an  hich  In  diameter,  its  srea 

will  of  eoune  be  under  a  tpmre  inch  in  surfiioe.    Suppoae  it  were 

f  or  iV  of  •&  inch  in  diameter ;  then  multiplying  the  square  of  f  or 

A  which  \B-ffOr  -ff^  by  *7854,  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter 

.       ,^        ^       9X-7854        36X'7854  .  ,,.,  , 

u  unity,  we  huTe ^. —  or  ;rrr-  «l'»*l  to  '1104+  or 

o4  ZbQ 

nearly  i  of  a  square  inch. — H.  C.  A. :  With  our  Eadid  and  Arith- 
metic, and  a  little  of  11iomson*s  Algebra,  or  Young's,  till  our  own  comes 
out,  sioDg  with  thepsgesof  the  Edocatob,  he  may  soon  be  able  to  pass 
the  goremment  examlnatioa.— E.  B.  (London) :    OertaSnlff,  the  LaUa 
lessons  will  be  completed,  and  he  who  shall  have  mastered  them  shall 
hare  acquired  a  good  elementary  knowledge  of  the  language,  which  will 
enable  him  to  prosecute  his  flitnre  studies  with  ease  and  pleasure.— 
ViBOiL  (Maidstone) :  Curro  Is  neuter;  he  Is  mistaken  about  am; 
but  he  Is  right  about  i;  it  should  be  ^.-Henbt  (8waffbam) :  We  cannot 
telJ.— W.  B.  CQlavgow)  proposes  this  problem :  *■  If  a  snail  omwls  up  a 
wall  30  feet  high,  going  up  ft  feet  every  day,  and  slipping  ba^  4  feet 
sTery  night,  how  many  days  will  It  take  to  reach  the  top  of  the  wall  7* 
T.  BBOWB(Manehester) :  When  hlstoiy  Is  reoommeneed,  it  will  include 
that  of  all  natkms. — A  8cB00L]iAflfrEB  is  unnecessazUy  griered  about 
multiplying  money  by  money ;  It  is  stated  In  the  rule  of  three  that  In 
working  the  queetion,  the  wudiipUer  and  divisor  must  be  considered  as 
oMrod  numben,  or  merely  the  terms  of  a  ratio ;  what  mors  does  he 
want  ?— J.  U.  P.  (Strand) :  Try  Tronghton  and  8lmms,  Flcct-etxeet,te 
the  best  "sUde  rules."— R.  8.  (Glasgow) :  Nothing  that  Is  mstfoNi  or 
ekmtffetMecvabtmxKAL;  matter  possesses  the  property  of  sssrtaWS^y 
or  chmgeaNmm,  therefore  it  is  not  etebnal.    Ciod  alone  possesses 
the  property  of  immutdbiHly  or  unchmffoMeneii,  therefore  he  n  smurAL. 
The  Hebrew  name  of  (Sod,  l.e.,  Jehotah,  signifies  the  vtebhjx,  vis , 
he  wko  wot,  and  it,  ami  is  lo  oome,  he  who  ie/romeveriatlingtoeoerlotlimg* 
In  tlie  French  translation  of  the  Bible,  this  name,  l'stebbel.  Is  bean- 
tifhlly  and  appropriately  used  throoghoot  the  Old  Testament,  Instead  of 
the  term  lb  seionxub  or  lobd.    God  claims  this  jmrnut/ddlifff  aa  hia 
distinguishing  prerogatlre^  in  opposition  to  matter  and  to  all  created 
existenoes,  whether  of  matter  or  mhid,  *'  I  am  the  Lord  (Jehovah,  the 
Etebbal),  I  CRAKOE  HOT."   (Malachl  ill.   <.)->Eboli8R  Scholab 
(Dundee) :  Vocal  comee  from  cost,  i^hich  signifies  both  the  voice  that 
utters,  and  the  word  uttered.    Try  Mathematics  till  you  have  flai«hed 
the  English.    The  fund  is  at  rest  at  present.— ADiTD8(Rothbni7):  We 
are  now  In  the  nineteenth  centuiy. — Joakha  G.  :  Try  French. 

W.  Cochbahb  (Glasgow):  8ee  tol.  L, p.  119,  col.  2,  Use  20. — S. 
R.  J.  R  :  We  have  seen  the  question  often,  but  you  ronark  with  great 
propriety,  that  it  is  not  fitted  for  our  columns.— J.  M.  C.  (Bmj) ;  Vf, 
T.  OooPEB  (Beadfaig):  We  shall  explain  the  nature  and  use  ^  of  the 
Mathematical  Instmmentf,  as  soon  as  we  can  get  opportunity.— H. 
LiTXMOBE  (Beeiferris) :  Candidly,  we  think  he  should  study  aU  I>r. 
Beard's  Lessons  co  English,  before  he  ever  thinks  of  opening  Shake- 
speare.   Then,  as  to  8hakespeare  being  a  good  work  for  young  men,  we 
say  decidedly  not;  we  speak  from  actual  experience,  and  ww  wooid 
recommend,  as  far  before  it,  the  FroTerbs  of  Solomon,  and  tlM  three 
Episties  of  John.— A  G.  (London) ;  Artificial  Memory  is  a  sultfeet  which 
might  be  admitted  Into  the  Populab  Eolcatob  If  there  were  nny  prac- 
tical use  In  It,  which  we  very  much  doubt ;  at  the  same  time,  it   n^l^t 
form  a  sublet  of  arnmement  as  a  relief  flom  graver  studies.    Dr.  Grey' 
Afemoria  TbcMco,  Is  the  original  work,  from  which  almost  slU  otherv 
have  boirowed. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

•••  Vol.  I.  qf  the  PoruLAB  Educator,  neaOy  hound  in  doUk,  is  now 

ready  Jbr  delivery ,  and  con  be  ordered  through  any  ftoofcselbr.      Oemhsmom 

EdUkm,  U.  Bd  ;  Fine  EdUkm,  without  the  weeUy  headings,  4«.  GdL 

Ca8Sell*s  SniLLDTO   Illcvtbated  Editiob  op  '*  Ubcz^b    TOM^I 

Cabin,"  neatiy  bound   in  Ornamental  Wrapper,  is  now  wmdj-   for 

deliTeiy,  foolscap  octayo,  with  Eight  beantiflil  EngraTingSf  Ibmuns  tXse 

cheapest  edition  yet  published. 

Camell's  Elexxbts  of  ABiTHitETXc,  will  be  Issued  in  a  £exv  days, 
price  Is.  in  stiifcoTers,  or  Is.  €d.  ctoth,  uniform  with  Cassell*«  £<lltioa 
of  Euclid,  edited  by  Proftssor  Wallace,  A.M.,  of  the  UnlwersktY  «C 
Glasgow,  Editor  of  Casseli's  **  EocUd,**  the  Populab  Edocjwtimb,  Ac. 

Printed  and  Published  by  Johb  Cassill,  La  Belle  8su?aff«  Tar«1 . 
*  bill,  Lotidoh.^October  S,  18^8. 


LESSONS     IN     ASCHITECTURE.— No.  Vll. 
AHCHITEAVES,  ARCHES,  AKD  VAULTED  ROOFS. 


In  ueunt  liiiut,  *a  tritr,  the  princip&l  eUmeat  of  uchitactnie, 
wia  MniDMUd  with  tha  adjacent  buildings,  which  it  wai  em- 
plo7*d  to  otnaniMit  and  to  diitinguiah,  by  the  aichitraTei  oi 
hotiiootll  piecet  which  constituted  one  of  the  important  parti 
of  ita  combinatiDn.  Down  to  the  period  of  the  Oreek  archi- 
tsGtoTe,  we  flad  no  example  of  any  doriatioa  from  thii  ^eat 
principle  of  primiciTe  oaniOuctioit.  All  the  ancient  edificei  of 
AaiyiiB  and  Babylonia,  a*  well  u  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyuinia, 
and  India,  inTaiiablyihowthe  mode  of  conoecting;  one  column 
with  another,  in  horiiontal  line*,  by  meant  of  a  lingle  piece,  or 


Uazima,  and  the  Uamertine  Priion,  which  tOKj  be  contidereil 
as  the  foundation  of  a  ityle  of  irohiceeture  peculiarly  Roman. 
Before  the  period  of  the  Etruacani,  the  Pelaigiana  had  at- 
tempted Ml  conitruct  archea ;  bat  they  went  no  farther  than  the 

pointed  arch,  the  difficulty  of  centering  an  arch  having  com- 
pletely aneiCed  their  progreaa.  In  fact,  their  pointed  archei, 
farmed  by  lucceuiTe  counee  of  horizontal  atones,  could  only 
be  comidered  aa  the  two  abutments  of  a  aemicircular  arch 
approaching  each  other.  This  fact  is  established  bj  an  eia- 
mination  of  the  gate  of  Arpino,  the  buildings  of  Alba  Fueeiuii, 


a    OltlliNTALES),   FHAS(%. 


Botid  fltla-imit,  aa  it  may  be  fitly  denominated.  The  Greekt, 
who  w«ri(*d  out  tha  ideas  of  the  nations  which  preceded  them 
in  cirilisalion,  and  reduced  them  to  system,  as  we  haTe  shown 
in  ibmer  lessons,  adapted  the  same  principle  of  construction. 
Thair  edifices  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Italy,  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  in 
Oraec*  ilMl(  are  all  rigorously  construoted  upon  this  principle, 
■amaybe  seen  in  the  Parthenon,  at  Athens,  fig.  13,  p.  337, 
Tol.  I.  Hie  Btmscans  first  canied  the  arts  into  Italy,  and 
WCT*  the  initmetors  of  the  Bomans  eran  before  the  Greek*. 
This  ingniou*  people  constructed  the  first  Roman  edifices,  and 
tonilt  thsii  HohM  Hid  Tsnlta  ■•  thty  still  uitt  in  the  CUxwa 


of  Tyriui,  and  of  the  Treasury  of  Atreu*  at  Myceun.  The 
Boman*,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  example  of  the  Eiruscanii 
entered  fuUy  into  the  construction  of  the  semicircular  arch; 
and  this  newprinciple  led  to  the  grandest  results.  Bythismeans, 
they  were  enabled  to  use  materials  which  were  of  a  moderate 
aiie,  and  easy  to  raise  to  great  heights ;  and  to  constmet  im- 
mense Taulu,  which  agreed  with  the  arch  in  their  circular  form. 
The  period  of  Roman  in*ea(ion  is  one  of  the  moat  brilliant 
in  the  history  of  ut.  Of  the  many  edifices  with  which  the 
Romans  cOTered  their  protiaces,  there  lUll  remains  a  sufficient 
number  to  ptore  tha  exMllt&se  of  their  architectural  syiteiMt 
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whicK  (liej  bronght  the  icience  ud  (kill 

builder.     Archei  uid  tioIU  ruMd  by  Uiein  of 

■nd  bricki,  ind  eTea   of  mbble,  prMcrre  tfaeit 
•olidity  Ui  thii  d*y.    Their  lemplM  were  comtrucied 
of  the  Gieekj,  on  the  principle  of  the  uohitr&ve; 
of  thdi  tqnedncta  (tee  fig.  32),  their  bithe, 
&om  their  greet  extent,  their  Mum- 
e,  end  their  theetrea.  ehow  ni  how 
etnplored  the  arch  and  theaoaJf  in  their 
iSnt  of  ell  their  remuuble  ediflow,  the  uDiUtheatTea 
thoM  in  wUsh  th«  multiplied  Mid  Tuied  twe  of  Umm 

Fl«.  it. 


impoaing  b(K 


nuMt  frequmtly  oeeiir,tho«e  inunenae  boildingtlo  the  elUptlMl 
fbraii  with  row*  of  leMi  plicsd  round  and  round,  and  riaiii* 
gndaalljaboTe  one  uiather,  in  which  the  apeotaton  uacmblcd 
to  wilBaaa  their  berbaroua  ipectaclei .  The  itjle  of  archlUo* 
ture  employed  in  theee  buildingi  wu  of  &  Tl|aroai  atid  nb- 
ftantial  character  adapted  to  iU  me.    Two  or  three  —         ' 


Inunenu  ercadea  or  row*  of  archea,  divided  by  pier*  ontnented 
with  colnmna  or  pilaaUn.  admitted  light  intoueearridonaT  long 
pawagea,  which  turromided  the  •dince.    Other  galletiea,  more 


t  by  nomerona  flighta  of  atepe,  thej  warn  ad 
aekti  by  entrance*  lo  amBged  *■  to  ncercnt 
c«ifMi<m.    romop*miM^Mdl*fOiia»kngl 


litted  to  du 


atone,  fitted  *o  aa  to  nceii« 
which  wai  iproad  a  relariom  or  large  cnr. 
and  the  arena,  in  order  to  defoid  the 
■pectaton  from  the  heat  «f  the  aun.  Thna  we  tee  how  the 
long  corridon,  the  nuinerotu  flight*  of  atept,  the  cell*  tai 
animala,  and  the  aqnedncta  required,  aiohe*  and  vault*,  (rf 
all  dimenaioiu  and  ot  all  forma,  aa  atrwEht,  ikew,  fte.  Tlieee 
•difieee  an  nnqneetioiiably  auch  ta  do  the  greatert  hoDOnr  to 
the  areUtaetoral  and  cooMraetiTC  ge^u*  of  the  P — ' — 
Mrayof  then  vtillremain,BttdM 


iTZ 


Miaiii  lalii*!  a*  to  enable  n*  to  ■xamiiie  thur  nunntaat  dataOa. 
Tbe  flneat  ezaOiple  ia  the  famoiu  Amphitheatre  of  FlaTian  at 
Rome,  which  waa  capable  of  containing  more  than  100,000 
apeotaton  ;  thoae  of  Pola  In  latria,  of  iHrnea  and  Arle*  ia 
ftanoe,  and  of  Ilytdnia  in  AJHoa  (for  the  latter  lee  flg.  tS). 


Ttie  Amphlthialn  of  Tbrtdma,  ta  Aftlaa. 

Although  the  Romana  diaplayed  their  greateat  adcoee  in  the 
bnQding  of  amphltheatna,  they  exhibited  thdt  gnataat  kit  in 
the  omMniotion  of  dieir  pnblio  bath* ;  Ira  in  tuae  the  bnOd 
Ing  of  archea  and  Taulta  waa  moat  «Kleniiv«ly  em^oyed.  In 
thoae  of  Diooleaiaa  and  Caraealla  at  Rome,  andtnat  of  JnUaa 
at  Parii,  w«  aee  arehea  of  anch  large  ■*'— "*'""*j  and  Tanhi  of 
anch  graat  extent,  that  we  an  amiek  with  «atonlihntent  and 
admiration  at  wmki  to  noble  in  *tnicture  and  *o  bold  in 
deaign. 

A*  to  the  origin  of  the  areh,  wa  have  altiibnted  it  to  th« 
Roman*,  or  rather  to  their  original  inatnctM*  the  Etnaoau. 
Bnt  it  mtiat  ba  mantionad  that  fatiek  arehaa  an  aaid  to  ban 
been  foand  boried  in  Iha  tomba  of  Thabea  in  Bcypt ;  and  that 
Hr.  Hoakina  da*cribea  one  eight  bet  alz  tnehea  a  apan,  which 
wa*  regulai^  formed.  Aaunclhamiaaef  lfenl.the  andoit 
ei^tal  of  Bthlmia,  ha  Ibtaa  a  ■anidrcnlar  arch  of  atone 
eovering  a  poraeo,  and  at  Oibal  d  Berl^  a  pointed  arch, 
which  wa*  om  tha  antanea  to  a  prranld.  Under  thaae  dt- 
eonataneaa,  it  appaan  —■ *«m-  that  the  tiaa  ef  the  atch  in 
building  ■hoaUHAhan  paMad  from  Ithkfi^  srfiramllidNa 


bnOding,  whieh.  aa  we  have  (aid,  waa  in  the  form  of  an  ellipaa, 
gave  admittance  to  the  arena  &om  without ;  round  the  arena 
were  placed  the  cella  which  contained  the  animal*.  Behind 
theae  cella  were  corutmctad  alw  corridora  or  long  naaaagea 
conunonicaling  with  every  part  of  the  building,  end  placed 
nndar  tha  Ant  row  of  archea,  or  the  flnt  rew  of  aeata  for  the 


Then 


earned  off  by  water-connea  and  drain* 
which  ran  into  an  aqueduct  paaamg  under  the  arena ;  while 
other  aqnedneu  were  employed  to  inundate  it  when  nautical 
MteaUuimMita  were  brought  befbn  the  apaeUtot*.  At  the 
top  ot  the  boiUIng  andaUKranditoutude,  wenplacadeon- 


the  latter  country  no.  , — 

atmctioiia,  themeiit  of  introducingitintogBnenlerdiiteetnre 
tnuit  Rtm  remain  with  the  Romana ;  ka  aXtbtn^  ^"*^ 
adorned  the  city  of  Athena  with  aplendid  adifloaa,  it  waa  Ut 
for  the  Romana  to  conatnict  a  alone  arch  ov«t  the  amall  nvat 
Cephieu*,  upon  the  moet  frequented  road  to  that  city.  It  V- 
pean  that  the  oonalruction  (M  tha  arch  waa  alao  known  to  iM 
Chineae  long  before  it  made  iu  appearance  in  RmW  ;  it 
cover*  the  gateway!  in  their  gnat  wall ;  it  l**e<ain  theoM- 
atmetioD  of  thalr  •epnlehial  moniBMt* ;  nd  it  waa  «^1^ 
in  the  ooaitructlan  of  thtii  bddcca.    Kinhai   i>  bia  •"Jiuwi 


LESSONS  ItffBmCH. 
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«f  China,  Bi>eakB  of  tome  three  and  lonz  milea  long,  and  of  an 
arch  of  the  incredible  span  of  aiz  hundred  feet  1  . 

There  are  nnmerons  apecimena  of  Roman  architectore  in 
France,  the  ancient  Qaiu,  which,  by  their  atability  and  the 
excellence  of  their  oonatruotion,  haye  long  aurriTed  the  era  of 
their  architects.  One  of  the  fineat  of  these,  is  the  bridge  oyer 
the  Yidonrle,  at  Sommieres,  in  the  department  of  the  Gazd. 
It  IB  composed  of  seventeen  arches,  of  which  nine  haye  been 
encroached  upon  by  the  town,  and  are  sunk  under  the  principal 
atreet,  so  that  the  water  now  flows  under  eight  arches  only. 
Every  pier  is  hollowed  out  into  a  small  arch,  in  order  to  increaae 
the  water-way  during  floods.  Fig.  24  is  an  elevation  of  part 
of  this  bridge,  which  is  supposed  to  haye  been  built  in  the 
reisn  of  Tiberius  Cnsar  I 

The  bridge  of  Oeret,  oyer  the  Tech,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sa»tem  Pffreneet,  represented  in  fig.  21,  is  a  remarkable  apeci- 
men  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  built,  which 
ascends  to  the  time  of  the  YisigothB,  and  is  atill  within  the 
domain  of  ancient  Boman  history.  The  middle  arch  is  about 
IH  feet,  and  the  abutments  are  relieyed  by  arches  which  oon- 
tribute  to  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  the  whole. 


IS 


LESSONS    IN  FKENCH.— No.  XXVn. 

By  Professor  Louis  Fasqxtbllb,  LL.D. 
SaonoN  LVI. 

1.  Thx  French  avoid  placing  the  yerb  at  the  end  of  such 
sentences  as  the  following,  when  the  nominatiye  is  a  noun  ; — 

IMtai-mol  oh  demenre  H.  H.  JlBUme  when  Mr.  H.  Hoa. 

Jenesaisojkestmo&p^.  IdonOthnowwhemfnifjmarU, 

Sayes-voat  oh  est  Q«ffge  ?  Dof/ouhwewkertChoirgtiMf 

2.  In  speaking  of  a  state,  condition,  or  action,  commenced 
in  the  past,  but  still  continuing,  the  French  use  thepresent  of 
the  indicative.  The  past  is  commonly  used  in  Tfaigl^ffb  in 
similar  cases  :— 

Comblen  de  temps  y  a-t-U  qu'il  «0t    Bou>  kng  haa  kt  te«i  henf 
id? 

n  y  a  deux  henres  qntl  fcerit.  Meha$heen  wHUng  Om  two  hcun, 

Byaanmoisqii'UdemearakParis.    He  hoB  Uotd  in  Paris  one  rnmOk, 
n  y  a  demc  aai  qu'U  est  mort.  He  has  been  dead  theae  two  yean. 

8.  When,  however,  the  state  no  longer  continues,  the  past 
may  be  used  in  French,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  used  in 
English : — 

ComUen  de  temps  aves-vooB  de-    How  long  did  wm  Use  k^L.f 

Combien  de  mola aves-voosH^prit    How  many  mofrfte  did  yon  Ueofn 

raUsmand?  Gtmant 

nyunmoisqiiejenel'ai  vn.  /  Aai»  not  moi  Mm  flUf  moirfA. 

4.  Combien  j  a-t-il Combien  de  milles  y  a-t*il Quelle 

distance  y  a-t-il  ?  answer  to  the  English  expressions  Bow  far 

^^  "«wv  "•<fe»  <»  U What  iff  the  dUUmce} 

Ownbtanya-tJldePaiiskLondres?    How/arUUfirmPmietoLonOonf 

BosTTicnov  Examples. 


Combien  de  temps  y  apt-U  que  vons 

aves  eette  malion  ? 
n  y  a  deuc  ans  que  nous  I'Svodb. 
GomUen  de  temps  avea-yous  en 

oettemaisaa? 
1^008  ravUms  dix  ans. 
Combien  da    temps  y  a-t-U  qae 

votre  fr^  apprend  le  greo  ? 
H  7  a  six  ansqnil  apprend. 
Qaelle  distance  y  a-t-U  de  C-^iftlt  I, 

Boolofne? 

n  y  a  hait  Ueoes  de  Calais  \k  Bou- 
logne. 


We  had  it  ten  yean. 

How  Umg  haa   yowr  IroOwr  hom 

learning  Cfreekt 
He  ha$  been  learning  U  aixyean. 
How  /tnr  ieit  yhm  CaJala  to  Bmt- 

loynef 
R  ie  etgJU  kaguet  Jrom  Cabda  to 

Boulogne, 

EXBKOIBB  111. 
AflUAe,  t,  ha.  Demi,  e,  ha^.  Moroeau,  m.  piece. 

^7^^"!»- *P  «q»*»  Ifflprimenr.m.jpHWcr.      bom. 

SSSS!:  '  i2??^-  Malntenant,  now,  Vienne.  Vkmia. 

Oopenbagne,  Copen-     Hois,  m.  moniA. 


How  long  haoe  you  Tuid  that  houaef 

We  haoe  hadUiheaeiwo  yearn. 
How  long  did  you  have  that  houaet 


I.  OMibien  de  temps  y  a-t-il  que M.  L.  demeurekParis? 
2.  ny»taanfqu'ayd«meure,    8.  N'a-t-a pai  demoortf  V 


J®^^  t%  ^  y  *  demeuirf  autrefoU.  6.  Pouyei-yous  me  dire 
oh  est  le  fiU  du  capitaine.  6.  H  y  a  un  an  qu'il  est  en  Angle- 
^^\  7.  Sayea-yous  oh  demeure  M.  B.?  8.  n  demevSait 
auteefois  h  Rouen;  je  ne  sals  pas  oh  U  demeure  maintenant 
9.  Y  a-t-il  longtemps  que  vous  6tee  ioi?  10.  n  y  a  plus  de 
deux  moxa  que  nous  sommee  id.  11.  Combien  de  tempa  y 
a-t-U  que  jous  ayez  oe  yerger?  12.  H  y  un  an  que  noiu 
1  ayons.  18.  Sayez-yous  combien  il  y  a  de  Paris  ikylenne» 
14.  n  y  a  troia  cent  six  lieues  de  Paris  h  Tienne  et  deux  oenti 
lieues  de  Vienne  ii  Copenhague.  16.  Y  a-t-U  longtempa  qua 
la  compagnie  est  yenue  ?    16.  II  y  a  plus  de  deux  houea 

^« ®i^®  ^^i'^'r^  ^'^'  7  *"1"*^  lougtemps  quo  yous  ayes  lu  oette 
^ohe.  18.  H  y  a  pliw  de  trois  heures  que  je  I'ai  lue.  19. 
JN  y  a-t-U  pas  plus  dune  demi-heure  que  yotre  sceur  lit? 
??•  5  ^.*M^  longtemps  qu'eUe  Ut,  qu'dle  en  eat  fttigutfs. 
zi,  X  a-t-Ulongtemps  que  yous  attendes  ce  moroeau  de  mu- 
sique.    22.  n  y  a  plus  d'un  an  que  je  Tattends. 

EZXROXSB  112. 

1.  Do  you  not  know  where  my  father  liyes?  2.  I  know 
where  he  lives,  but  I  haye  no  time  to  go  to  his  house  to-day. 
3.  How  long  has  the  physician  Uyed  in  Paris  ?  4.  He  has 
Uyed  there  ten  years.  6.  How  long  did  he  liye  in  England  ? 
6.  He  Uved  in  England  six  years  and  a  halt  7.  Can  you  teU 
me  where  the  locksmith  lives  ?  8.  He  lives  at  my  brother's. 
9.  Haye  you  been  waiting  long  for  this  book  ?  10. 1  haye  been 
waiting  for  it  more  than  a  year.  11.  How  long  has  your  son 
been  learning  Greek  ?  12.  He  has  been  learning  it  ^ese  two 
years.  13.  How  long  has  your  brother  had  this  orchard  ?  14. 
He  has  had  it  more  than  six  months.  16.  How  far  is  it  from 
Paris  to  Lyons  }  16.  It  is  one  hundred  and  sixteen  leaguea 
from  Paris  to  Lyons.  17.  Is  it  farther  (jOua  loin)  from  Lyons 
to  Geneya  than  from  Lyons  to  Turin  ?  18.  It  is  farther  from 
Lyons  to  Turin  than  from  Lyons  to  Geneya.  19.  How  long 
did  your  father  live  in  Germany  ?  20.  He  liyed  in  Germany 
two  ^ears,  and  in  Enaland  six  months.  21.  How  long  did  you 
Uye  in  Rome }  22.  We  lived  there  more  than  a  year.  23. 
Haye  you  been  leaning  G^erman  more  than  one  year  ?  24.  J 
haye  been  learning  it  more  than  four  yeaza. 

SnonoN  LVn. 

1.  Changer  [1.  aea  §  49  (1)],  used  in  the  sense  of  to  chMML 
to  laaoe  one  thing  for  another,  is  followed  by  the  preposition  aei 
changer  d'habit,  de  chapeau,  etc.,  to  put  on  another  coat,  hoi, 
&o. ;  changer  d'ayis,  to  change  oMfa  mind;  changer  de  maison^ 
to  move,  to  change  houaoe ;  changer  de  place,  changer  de  paySy 
changer  de  dimat,  to  go  to  another  place,  country,  climate; 
changer  de  nom,  to  change  one^a  name.  The  student  wUl  per* 
ceiye  that  the  noun  following  changer,  is  not  preceded  by  a 
possessiye  adjective,  like  the  noun  of  the  Englisn  sentence  :«- 

Yoolez-vons  changer  d'habit  ?        WiU  you  change  your  coat  9 

Ce  monsiear  a  change  de  nom.       T^at  gentleman  Jtaa  changed  hia  name, 

2.  Changer  contre,  meana  to  eamhange  far ;  ohanger  pour,  to 
change  for,  to  get  change  for : — 

Ycalez-vooBchangar  yotre  ohapean    WQlyou eaKhange  your  hat  Jbr^i'^f 
centre  Ie  mien  ? 

Changes  oe  bUlet  poor  de  Targent     Change  iked  bm/br  aOeer. 

3.  Tarder  means  to  tarry,  to  be  long  in  coming,  Tarder,  used 
unipersonally,  and  preceded  by  an  indirect  object,  means  ie 
long,  to  wiahfor : — 

Yotre  floBor  tarde  bien  k  venlr.       Tour  aiater  ia  very  Umg  coming 
n  me  tarde  de  la  voir.  lUmg  to  aee  her, 

RbBUXB  of  EXAIIPLES. 

Haoe  you  not  taken  anoOier  apoH- 

mentt 
We  haoe  changed  houaea. 
Tour  broker  haa  changed  hia  coin 

duot, 
For  what  haoe  you  exchanged  your 

horsef 
Iwant  eha^fe,  can  you  {^ange  m 

tkia  twenty  ftmwpieoet 


N'avez-voos  pas  change  d'apparte- 

ment? 
Nona  avons  ohang^  de  ynttitm 
Votre  fr^  a  duuag^  de  oondaite. 


Contre  qnoi  avea-voos  ebang^  votre 

eheval? 
J'ai  beeoin  de  monnaie,  ponves-vons 

me  ohanger  eette  pitee  de  vingt 

franoB? 
Ce  gallon  a  beaooonp  tard4. 
U  nous  tardait  d'aniver. 
n  leor  tardait  de  revdr  lean  amis. 

n  SM  ttfde  de  rmir  la  MttMt* 


V 


not  boy  tarried  very  much. 
We  longed  to  arrive,       ,  .    ^    . 
SJiqf   longed  to  aee  Meu*  frmaa 
agatn. 


\ 


id 


THE  POPULAR  EDUCATaB. 


ExkiiCisx  113. 

Jcune,  young. 
Maitre.  m.  mn*(iT. 
MflDteau,  m.  doak. 
Monnaie,  f.  cAonye. 
Koailld,  e,  wet. 
Paroeque,  becau$e, 
Faaii^,  e,  patt,  last. 


Pftys,  m.  eovntrp. 
Rentr^r,  1. 1o  come  in 

offoin. 
\ie\  i.  ^^,  coitktol, 
Ywagt,  m.  wuntentmee, 

face. 


S 


Air,  m.  afr 

Avifi,  m.  mind,  meaiung 
BUno,  ebe,  ichiU. 
Combat,  m.  comltoL 
Condoite,  f.  cjnduet. 
Oris,  e,  grtqf. 
Guin^  t  guinea. 

1.  Get  homme  n'a-t-il  pas  cluuigtf  de  Tie }  2.  II  a  chanff^ 
de  conduito.  3.  Cette  grand  maiaon  n*a-t-elle  pas  change  de 
maitre.  4.  £lle  a  change  de  moitre,  le  capitaine  G.  yient  de 
Tacheter.  6.  Youb  Stes  mouiUe,  poiirquoi  ne  ehangez-Tous 
pa«  de  manteau  ?  6.  Parceque  je  n  en  ai  pas  d'autre.  7.  Votre 
coiuine  ne  cbange*t-elle  pas  souTeiit  d'avia  ?  8.  Elle  en  change 
bien  souvent.    9.  Pendant  le  combat,  ce  jeune  aoldat  b'a-t-il 

as  changd  de  visage }    10.  II  n'a  point  chang^  de  risage.     11. 

e  znalade  ne  deyrait-il  pas  changer  d'air  ?  12.  Le  m^deoin 
lui  recommande  de  changer  de  pays.  13.  Oh  est  votre  cheTal 
gris }  14.  Je  ne  I'ai  plus,  je  Tai  change  contre  un  blanc.  15. 
Avec  qui  Fayez  totis  chans€  ?  16.  Je  I'ai  chang^  avec  le  jeone 
homme  qui  demeurait  ici  le  mois  passe.  17.  Le  marchand 
peut>il  me  changer  cette  pi^ce  de  c^uarante  franca  ?  18.  D  ne 
saurait  {eannoi)  yous  la  changer,  il  n'a  pas  de  monnaie.  19. 
Ayes  Tous  la  monnaie  d'une  guinde    {change  for  a  guinea), 

20.  Combien  de  schellings,  y  a-t-il  dans  une  guin^?  21.  II  y 
en  a  yingt-et-un.  22.  votre  petit  gar^on  ne  tarde-t-il  pas  a 
rentrer  ?  23.  II  tarde  beaucoup.  24.  Ne  yous  tarde-t-il  pas 
d'aller  en  Italic }    25.  II  me  tarde  d'y  aller. 

EXERCUB  114. 

• 

1.  Why  do  you  not  change  your  «oat  ^  2.  For  a  yery  good 
reason  (rauon^  f.),  because  I  haye  no  other.  3.  Has  your 
father  changed  houses  ?  4.  No,  Sir,  but  we  intend  to  do  so 
{de  la/oireftO'motxow,  6,  Has  that  child  changed  his  con- 
duct ?  6.  He  haa  changed  his  conduct,  he  is  yenr  good  now 
{mahUenani),  7.  Was  not  your  brother  afraid,  did  not  hia 
countenance  change?  8.  His  countenance  changed,  but  he 
was  not  afraid.  9.  Haye  you  not  changed  rooms  (chetmbre,  Vi } 
10.  I  haye  not  changed  rooms,  my  room  is  yery  good.  11.  l5o 
you  not  long  to  be  in  France?  12.  I  long  to  be  there.  13. 
boes  not  your  mother  tarry  too  long }  14.  She  is  yery  long 
in  coming.  15.  Haye  you  changed  the  forty  franc  piece  ?  16. 
I  have  not  changed  it  yet.  17.  Why  have  you  not  changed  it } 
18.  Because  your  father  has  no  change.  19.  Have  you  die 
change  for  a  guinea }  20.  No,  Sir,  I  have  only  twelve  shillings. 

21.  How  many  cents  are  there  in  a  dollar  ?  22.  There  are  one 
hundred.  23.  With  whom  have  you  exchanged  your  horse  ? 
24.  I  have  exchanged  it  with  my  brother.  25.  I  have  ex- 
changed it  for  a  white  one. 


LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC— No.  XVIL 

PBOPERTIBS  OF  NUMBERS. 

Tbb  proffnu  as  well  as  the  pleaeurt  of  the  student  in  arithmeUc, 
depend  very  much  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the  terms 
which  are  employed  in  mathematical  reasoning.  Particular  pains 
should  therefore  be  taken  to  understand  their  true  import. 

It  has  been  observed^  that  an  integer  signifies  a  wkoU  number. 

Whole  numbers  or  integers  are  divided  intoirrtme  and  comporiie 
numbers. 

A  eompoeite  number,  we  have  seen,  Is  one  which  may  be  produced 
by  multiplyiog  two  or  more  numbers  together.  Thus,  4,  10,  15, 
are  composite  numbers. 

A  prime  number  is  one  which  emmot  be  produced  by  multiplying 
any  two  or  more  other  numbers  together ;  or  which  cannot  be 
nactly  divided  by  any  whole  number,  except  a  unit  and  iieeff. 
Thus,  li  2,  3,  5,  7, 11,  13,  &c.,  are  prime  numbers. 

One  number  is  said  to  be  prime  to  another,  when  a  mU  is  the 

only  number  by  whioh  both  can  be  divided  without  a  lemahider. 

The  learner  must  be  careful  not  to  oonfoond  numbers  which  are 

to  each  other  with  prime  numbers ;  for  numbers  that  are 

•  1  each  other,  may  themselves  be  eompoeiie  numbers.   Thus 

*  prime  to  each  other,  while  they  are  composite  numbers. 

ber  of  prime  numben  if  ualinited.     A  method  of 

given  below. 
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An  evfn  number  is  one  which  can  be  divided  by  2  without  a 
remainder.    Thus,  4,  6, 8,  10,  are  even  numbers. 

An  odd  number  is  one  which  cannot  be  divided  by  2,  without  a 
remainder.    Thus,  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  15,  are  odd  numbers. 

All  even  numbers  exoe[»t  2,  are  composite  numbers ;  an  odd  num- 
ber is  sometimes  a  composite,  and  sometimes  a  prime  number. 

One  number  is  a  meesiire  of  another,  when  the  former  is  coti> 
tained  in  the  latter  any  number  of  times  without  a  remainder. 
Thus,  3  is  a  measure  of  15  ;  7  is  a  messnre  of  28,  &c. 

One  number  is  a  multiple  of  another,  when  the  former  can  be 
divided  by  the  latter  without  a  remainder.  Thus,  4  is  a  multiple 
of  3  ;  20  is  a  multiple  of  5,  &c. 

A  mult^  is  therefore  a  eon^osite  number,  and  the  number 
thus  contained  in  it  is  always  one  of  its  Cictocs. 

The  aUguot  parts  of  a  number,  are  the  parts  by  which  it  can  be 
measured  or  divided  without  a  remainder.  Thus,  5  and  7  are  the 
aliquot  parts  of  35. 

The  reciprocal  of  a  number  is  the  quotient  arising  from  dividing 
a  unit  by  that  number.  Thus,  the  reciprocal  of  2  is  i  ;  the  red- 
proeal  of  3  is  i ;  that  of  |  is  f,  &c. 

The  diference  between  a  given  number  and  10,  100,  1000,  &e., 
that  is,  between  the  given  number  and  a  unit  of  the  next  higker 
order,  is  called  the  AurrHMBTicAL  OoypLBMBN'T  of  that  nmmker. 
Thus,  3  is  the  complement  of  7 ;  15  is  the  eomplement  of  85. 

The  arithmetical  complement  of  a  number  consisting  of  one  in> 
tegral  figure,  either  with  or  without  decimals,  is  found  by  subtract- 
ing the  number  from  10.  If  there  are  two  integral  figures,  they 
are  subtracted  from  100 ;  if  three,  from  1000,  &c. 

A  perfect  number  is  one  which  is  equal  to  the  eum  of  all  its 
aliquot  parts.  Thus,  G=l-f2+3,  the  sum  of  its  aliquot  parU, 
and  is  a  perfect  number. 

All  the  numbers  known,  to  which  this  property  really  belongs, 
arethefoUowing:— 6;  28;  496;  8,128;  33,550,336; 8,589,869,056; 
137,438,691,328;  and  2,305,843,008,139,952,128.  All  peilbct 
numbers  terminate  with  6,  or  28. 

By  the  term  properties  of  numbers,  Is  mesnt  those  relations  or 
proportions  which  they  possess  from  their  nature  and  construction. 
Some  of  the  more  prominent  and  useful  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  sum  of  any  tufo  or  more  even  numbers,  is  an  even 
number. 

2.  The  difference  of  any  two  even  numbers,  is  an  even  number. 

3.  The  sum  or  difference  of  two  odd  numbers,  is  even  ;  but  the 
sum  of  three  odd  numbers,  is  odd, 

4.  The  sum  of  any  even  number  of  odd  numbers,  is  even ;  but 
the  sum  of  any  odd  number  of  odd  numbers,  is  odd. 

5.  The  sum,  or  difference,  of  an  even  and  an  odd  number,  is  an 
odd  number. 

6.  Hm  product  of  an  even  and  an  odd  number,  or  of  two  even 
numbers,  is  even. 

7*  If  an  even  number  be  divisible  by  an  odd  number,  the  quotient 
is  an  even  number. 

8.  The  product  of  any  number  of  factors,  is  evm,  if  any  one  of 
them  be  even. 

9.  An  odd  number  cannot  be  divided  by  an  even  number  without 
a  remainder.  • 

10.  The  product  of  any  firo  or  more  odd  numben,  is  an  odd 
number. 

11.  If  an  odd  number  dirides  an  even  number,  it  will  also  divide 
theAej^ofit. 

12.  If  an  even  number  be  divisible  by  an  odd  number,  it  wiD 
also  be  divisible  by  double  that  number. 

13.  Any  number  that  BMesiirst  two  others,  must  likewise  measure 
their  sum,  their  dijerenee,  and  their  product. 

14.  A  number  that  measures  another,  must  also  meaanre  its 
multiple,  or  its  j»rod^/  by  any  whole  number. 

15.  Any  number  expressed  by  the  decimsl  notation,  divided  by 
9,  will  leave  the  same  remainder,  as  the  sum  of  its  figures  or  digits 
divided  by  9. 

Ibr  Example, — ^Take  any  number,  as  6357  ;  now  separating  it 
into  its  several  parU,  it  becomes  6000+300+50+7.  But  6000= 
6Xl000=fiX(999+l)=6x999+6.  In  like  manner  300=SX 
99+3,  and  50z=5x9+5.     Hence  6357=6x999+3x99+5X9 

t 6+3+5+7  ;  and  6357+9=(6X  999-1-3  X  99+5  x9+6+M^ 
7)+9.  But  6X999+3X99+5X9  is  evidently  dirisiUe  by  9 : 
therefore  if  6357  be  divided  by  9,  it  will  leave  the  same  remainder 
as  6+3+5+7-f-9.  The  same  will  be  found  true  of  any  otbv 
nnmber  whatever* 
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TUf  pfopeitf  of  the  number  9  aiFords  in  ingenums  method  of 
Morhig  eteh  of  the  fondamenUl  nUei.  The  same  property  be- 
longs to  ^e  number  3 ;  for,  3  is  a  measure  of  9,  and  will  therefore 
be  contained  an  enct  number  of  timet  in  any  number  of  98.  But 
it  bdongs  to  no  other  digit. 

The  preceding  is  net  a  neeeuary  hvii  br  meidtnial  property  of 
the  number  9.  It  arises  from  the  taw  of  inereage  in  the  decimal 
notation.  If  the  radiie  of  the.  system  were  8,  it  would  belong  to  7 ; 
if  the  radix  were  12,  it  would  bdong  to  11 ;  and  universally,  it  be« 
longs  to  the  number  that  is  one  less  than  the  radix  of  the  system  of 
notation. 

16.  If  the  number  9  is  multiplied  by  any  $mgie  figure  or  digit, 
the  ffmn  of  the  figures  composing  the  product,  will  nudse  9.  Thus, 
9X4=36,  and  3-|-6=9. 

17.  If  we  take  any  two  numbers  wliaterer ;  then  one  of  them,  or 
ib«r  ium,  or  their  diferenee,  is  divisible  by  3.  Thus,  take  11  and 
17  ;  though  neither  of  the  numbers  themselyes,  nor  their  sum,  is 
divisible  by  3,  yet  their  difference  is,  for  it  is  6. 

18.  Any  number  divided  by  11,  will  leave  the  aanu  mnainder, 
as  the  sum  of  its  ultimate  digits  in  the  even  places  reckoning  from 
the  right,  taken  IW>m  the  sum  of  its  alternate  digits  in  the  odd 
places,  mcreased  by  11  if  necessary. 

Take  any  number,  as  38405603,  and  maik  the  alternate  figures, 

thus  38405*603.  Now  the  sum  of  those  marked,  viz.,  8+04-6+3 
r=17.  The  sum  of  the  others,  viz.,  ^+4+6+0=:\2.  And  17- 
12=5,  the  remainder  sought.     That  is,  38403603  divided  by  11, 

•  •  V  • 

will  leave  5  remainder.  Again,  take  5847362,  the  sum  of  the 
marked  figures  is  14  ;  the  som  of  those  not  marked  is  21.  Now, 
21  taken  from  25  f^l4-|-ll),  leaves  4,  the  remainder  sought. 

Every  eompotite  number  may  be  resolved  into  prime  faetwn. 
For,  since  a  composite  number  is  produced  by  multiplying  two  or 
more  factors  together,  it  may  evidently  be  resolved  into  those 
factors ;  and  if  these  factors  themselves  are  eompoeite,  they  also 
may  be  resolved  into  other  factors,  and  thus  the  analysis  may  be 
continued,  until  all  the  factors  eitjfrime  numbers. 

20.  The  leaet  divisor  of  every  number  is  a  prime  number.  For, 
every  whole  number  is  either  j»nm«  or  eompotite :  but  a  composite 
number,  we  have  just  seen,  can  be  resolved  into  prime  factors ; 
consequently,  the  leaet  divisor  of  every  number  must  be  a  prime 
number. 

• 

21.  Every  pnrne  number  except  2,  if  increased  or  diminished  by 
1,  is  divisible  by  4. 

22.  Every  prime  number  except  2  and  3,  if  increased  or  di- 
minished by  1,  is  divisible  by  6. 

23.  'Ewtrj  prime  number,  except  2  and  5,  is  contained  without 
a  remainder,  in  tlie  numbers  expressed  in  the  common  notation  by 
as  many  9s  as  there  are  units,  less  one,  in  the  prime  number  itself. 
Thus,  3  is  a  measure  of  99 ;  7  of  999,999 ;  and  13  of 
999,999,999,999. 

24.  Every  jirtme  number,  except  2,  3,  and  5,  is  a  measure  of  the 
number  expressed  in  the  common  notation,  by  as  many  Is  as  there 
are  units,  less  one,  in  the  prime  dumber.  Thus,  7  is  a  measure  of 
111,111 ;  and  13  of  111,111,111,111. 

25.  All  prime  numbers  except  2  are  odd;  and  consequently 
feermlaate  with  an  odd  digit. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  all  o<U  numbers  are^prtme. 
II  ]•  {(lain  that  any  number  terminating  with  5,  can  be  divided  by 
5  without  a  remainder. 

26.  All  prime  numbers,  therefore,  except  2  and  5,  must  termi- 
nate with  1,  3,  7,  or  9  s  all  other  numbers  are  eompoeite. 

To  find  the  prime  numbers  in  any  series  of  numbers.    Rule : 

Write  in  their  proper  order  all  the  odd  numbers  contained  in 
the  eeriee.  Then  reckoning  from  3,  pkict  a  point  over  every  third 
number  in  the  series;  reckoning  from  6,  place  a  point  over  every 
fifth  number;  reckanina  from  7,  place  a  point  over  every  seventh 
number,  and  so  on,  1  ke  numoars  rematning  without  points,  to- 
gether  with  the  number  2,  are  the  primes  required. 

Take  the  series  of  numbers  up  to  40,  thus,  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11, 

13r'l'5.  17,  19,  21,  23,  25,  27,  29.  31,  33,  3*5,  37,  39;  then  in- 
eluding  the  number  2,  the  primes  are  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  11,  13,  &c. 

This  method  of  excluding  the  numbers  wliich  are*  not  prime  from 
a  series,  was  invented  by  Eratosthenes,  and  is  therdfore  called 
Bratest^ene^  Sieve, 


DIITFERENT  SCALES  OF  NOTATION. 

A  number  expressed  in  the  decimal  notation,  may  be  changed 
into  any  required  scale  of  notation  by  the  following  rule : — 

Divide  the  given  number  bu  the  radix  of  the  required  scale  con- 
tinually, till  the  quotient  is  less  than  the  radix  ;  then  annex  to  the 
kut  quotient  the  stveral  remainders  in  a  retrograde  order,  placing 
ciphers  where  there  is  no  remainder,  and  tM  resiUt  wilt  be  the 
number  in  the  scale  required, 

ExAifPLs  1.— Express  429  in  the  quinary  scale  of  notation. 

Explanation,  Operation. 

By  dividing  the  given  number  by  5,  it  is  evidently  .^  .^ 
distributed  into  85  parts,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  6,     2iri_. 


with  4  remainder.    Dividing  again  by  5,  these  parts  5)  85- 

are  distributed  into  17  other  parts,  each  of  wtiich  is  equal  5)  17 0 

to  5  times  5,  and  the  remainder  is  nothing.    Dlriding    — a    p 
by  5  the  third  time,  the  parts  last  found  are  again  dis-    .  .  ^ii 
tributed  into  3  other  parts,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  5  '*'**•       " 
times  5  into  5,  with  2  remainder.    Thus,  the  given  number  is  re- 
solved   into   3x5X5X5+2x5X45+0X5+4,  or  3204,   which 
is  the  answer  required. 

BXBBCI8SS. 

1.  Change  7854  from  the  decimal  to  the  binary  scale. 

Ans.  1111010101110. 

2.  Change  7854  from  the  decimal  to  the  ternary  scale. 

Ans,  y)1202220. 

3.  Change  7854  from  the  decimal  to  the  qiiatemary  scale. 

Ane.  1322232. 

4.  Change  7854  from  the  decimal  to  the  quinary  scale. 

Ans.  222404. 

5.  Change  7854  from  the  decimal  to  the  senary  scale. 

Ans,  100210. 

6.  Change  7854  from  the  decimal  to  the  octary  scale. 

Ans,  17256. 

7.  Change  7854  from  the  decimal  to  the  nonary  scale. 

Ans.  11686. 

8.  Change  7854  from  the  decimal  to  the  duodecimal  scsle. 

Ans,  4666. 

9.  Change  35261  from  the  decimal  to  the  quaternary  scale. 

10.  Change  643175  from  the  decimal  to  the  octary  scale. 

11.  Change  175683  from  the  decimal  to  the  septenary  scale. 

12.  Change  534610  from  the  decimal  to  the  octary  scale. 

13.  Change  841568  from  the  decimal  to  the  nonary  scale. 

14.  Change  592835  from  the  decimal  to  the  duodecimal  scale. 

Since  every  scale  requires  as  many  characters  as  there  are  units 
in  the  radix,  we  will  denote  10 by  t,  and  llhje,  Afis.  2470 1 0, 

To  change  a  number  expressed  in  eny  given  scale  of  notation,  to 
the  decimal  scale.     Rule : 

Multiply  the  left-hand  figure  by  the  given  radix,  and  to  the 
product  add  the  nextfiaure;  then  multimy  this  turn  by  the  radix 
again,  and  to  thisproauet  add  the  next  figure  ;  thus  continue  the 

Eation  till  all  the  figures  in  the  given  number  have  been  em- 
ed,  and  the  last  product  will  be  the  number  in  the  decimal 

ExAMPLS.— Change  3204  from  the  quinary  to  the  decimal  soaie. 

Bxplanation.  Opermtiots, 

Multiplying  the  left-hand  figure  by  5,  the  given  3204 

radix,  evidentiy  reduces  it   to  the   next    lower  5 

order ;  for  in  the  quinary  scale,  5  in  an  inferior  |y 

order  make  one  in  the  next  superior  order.    For  5 
the   same  reason,    multiplying  this  sum   by  5 
again,  reduces  it  to  the  next  lower  order,  &c. 


86 
5 


429  Ant. 

This  and  the  preceding  operations  are  the  same  in  principle,  as 
reducing  compound  numbm  from  one  denomination  to  another. 

15.  Change  1322232  from  the  quaternary  to  the  decimal  scale. 

Ant.  7854. 

16.  Change  2546571  from  the  octary  to  the  decimal  scale. 

17.  Change  34120521  from  the  senary  of  the  decimal  scale. 

18.  Change  145620314  from  the  septenary  to  the  decimal  scale. 

19.  Change  834107621  from  the  nonary  to  the  decimal  scale. 

20.  Change  403130021  from  the  quinary  to  the  decimal  slale. 

21.  Change  704400316  from  ti|^  octary  to  the  decimal  scsle. 

22.  Change  903124106  from  the  duodedmalto  the  decimal  soak 
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THE  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


LESSONS  IN   MUSIC— No.  X. 
Bj  John  Cvkwvs. 

1.  In  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  the  last  lea«on,  while  our 
pupils  are  contlnuine  their  practice  And  study  of  the  three 
chief  notes  of  the  scale,  we  shall  **  revise"  and  enlarge  our 
preyious  lessons  in  reference  to  those  points  which  are  capable 
of  being  misunderstood,  or  need  to  be  more  fully  explained. 
We  must  ask  the  patience  of  those  pupils  who  haye  put  them- 
selyes  into  our  hands,  with  all  good  faith,  content  to  learn 
one  thing  at  a  time,  for  we  haye  to  teach  many  who  cannot 
understand  us,  because  they  haye  misunderstood  music  before. 
J)ociUtf — ^that  quality  so  absolutely  necessary  to  the  student  of 
any  arranged  course  of  lessons,  which  develops  truth  step  by 
step — Pleads  from  the  known  to  the  sinknown,  from  the  easy  to 
the  difficult,  is  too  often  forgotten ;  and,  as  Dr.  Marx  says,  to 
punish  him  for  neglect  of  docility,  the  student  looses  all  cer- 
tainty of  success.  The  "  HoysABLi  doh,"  on  account  of  the 
common  misapprehension  of  the  first  foundations  of  musical 
truth,  and  the  false  teachings  which  are  abroad,  is  a  great  diffi- 
culty with  some  of  our  pupils.  One  of  them  *'  proceeded  yery 
pleasantly  as  lar  as  the  fourth  Exercise,  in  which  the  key-note 
Cor  doh)  is  o.  But  that  he  could  not  understand."  He  says, 
M  In  the  preyious  Exerdses  the  notes  i>oh,  mb,  soh,  are  placed 
respeotiyely  below  the  line  and  in  the  first  and  second  spaces, 
but  in  the  exercise  I  haye  mentioned,  I  find  doh  on  the  second 
line.  Why  should  there  be  that  change  in  the  position  of  the 
note  ?  And  how  is  it  to  be  sounded  ?  The  last  question  is 
dearly  answered  in  the  note  to  Exerdse  Y., — "  Take  a  middU 
found  of  your  yoice  for  the  key-note  or  doh."  In  the  preyious 
Exerdses  a  low  sound  had  been  taken  for  doh.  In  the  first 
ease  any  middle  sound,  and  in  Uie  second  «ny  low  sound  would 
haye  answered  the  purpose.  The  reason  of  the  change  of  Don's 
position  on  the  staff,  is,  that  the  staff  aims  to  represent  to  us 
neighth  and  lowness  of  absolute j^ttoA,  as  well  as  kiy^r^latioiukip^ 
— and,  as  the  foundation  note  of  key-relationship,  which  we 
oall  DOH,  had  before  been  a  low  sound  of  the  yoice,  and  at  the 
bottom  ot  the  **  ladder  of  pitch," — now,  that  this  goyemor  of 
key-relationship  (doh^  is  to  be  at  a  middU  pitch  of  yoice,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  placed  higher  on  the  stafll 

2.  Another  correspondent  states  his  difficulty  Uius : — **  The 
key-note  of  one  piece  not  beins  always  the  same  [in  pitch]  as 
that  of  another,  we  are  not  able  to  reoognise,  with  uie  solfit 
syllables,  the  uam  sounds  [in  pitch]  which  we  sing  to  tihem  in 
other  pieces.  What  I  would  ask,  then,  is,  whether  we  are 
always  to  sing  the  same  sounds  [in  pitoh]  to  each  syllable,  or 
merely  to  guess  the  sound  of  the  syllable  by  its  position  in 
relation  to  that  immediately  precedmg^ "  Decide^y,  yon  are 
not  to  sing  the  solfis  syllables  to  the  same  pitch-sounds  in  one 
tune  whidi  they  had  in  a  preyioua  tune,  unless  the  key-note 
(doh)  is  at  the  same  pitch  in  both.  For  we  use  the  syllables 
to  represent,  to  mind  end  ear,  the  key-relationship  of  notes. 
And  we  use  the  well-known  letters  q\  b,  a,  o,  v,  b,  d,  to  repre- 
sent their  absolute  pitch.  We  hope  presently  to  show  Uiat  this 
praotiee  of  ours  is  both  the  oldest  and  the  best.  But  do  not 
let  our  friends  suppose  that  upon  any  of  the  common  plans  of 
Bolfk-ing  they  csn  associate  a  dUHnet  idea  of  pitch  with  each 
place  on  the  staffs  Take  for  instance,  the  first  place  below  the 
staffl  That  place  may  be  filled  by  any  one  of  three  perfectly 
distinct  sounds,  by  d,  by  d  sharp,  or  by  d  flat.  Now  you  may 
call  these  three  sounds  by  the  same  name,  hat  for  instance, 
but  they  are  three  most  flistangnishable  sounds  still.  M.  Fetis, 
.«^  well-known  French  writer  on  music,  yery  truly  obsenres, 
.Ast,  *'  a  soimd  cannot  be  altered  or  substituted  tor  aneUier 
without  ceasing  to  exist :  do  sharp  is  no  longer  do.  It  is  a 
mere  error  so  to  call  it,  and  it  is  one  of  those  errors  which  haye 
tended  to  render  music  obscure."  Your  syllable  hat,  then, 
cannot  possibly  represent  a  tUtHaot  idea  of  pitch.  It  can  only 
stand  for  an  indistinct,  or,  at  best,  a  three-fold  idea  1  Hence 
the  indecision  of  yoice,  common  among  those  who  pursue  the 

,  fixed  method  of  solfa-ing. 

3.  Neither  let  our  friends  imagine,  that,  eyen  if  they  eoidd 
establish  in  their  minds  a  fixed  association  of  absolute  pitdi 
with  each  place  on  the  stafi^  that,  in  learning  to  sins  at  sight, 
it  is  the  attainment  chiefiy  to  be  sought/f'or,  undoubtedly, 
we  l$am  to  recoonite  a  note  by  the  effect  which  it  produces  on 
themind,~and,  as  was  amply  ^yed  in  our  sixth  lesson, — ^the 
<ibetof  aaote  on  the  mind  arises  noti  except  ina  small  degree. 


from  its  pitch,  but  chiefly  from  its  key-relationship.   We  l„ 

with  the  learned  man  and  skilful  teacher  Dr.  Bryoe,  of  Belfast, 
in  saying,  *'  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  say  that  the  power  d^ 
distinguishing  the  absolute  pitch  of  each  note  in  the  standard 
Bcale  [not  including  the  flats  and  sharps]  with  some  i^proachto 
accuracy  is  unattainable ;  nor,  that,  when  attained,  it  iausdess. 
But  it  ought  not  to  be  the  first  thing  attempted :  first,  because 
it  is  not  essential  either  to  the  perception  of  melody  and  har- 
mony, or  to  their  execution ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  will  be 
acquired  with  far  greater  ease  after  the  mind  has  learned  ta 
feel  the  relation  of  the  notea  of  the  scale  to  one  another,  what- 
eyer  the  aheolute  pitch  of  the  indiyidual  notes  may  be."  •  •  • 
"  It  is  this  relation  of  the  notes  to  one  another  which  eomtitvUe 
nuuic»  The  [pitch]  notes  f.  o^  f^  a,  c^  b  fiat,  a,  o,  form  me- 
lody, not  because  they  are  [the  pitch  notes]  p,  6^,  ▲,  &c.,  but 
because  they  are  respectively  the  1st,  6th,  8th,  3rd,  5th,  4th, 
3rd,  2nd,  of  a  particular  scale.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  tlie 
yery  same  melody  is  produced  by  any  other  notes  which  stand 
Ml  the  eame  relation,  as  for  example,  by  o,  d,  o^,  b,  d,  c,  b,  a,  or, 
by  D,  A,  D^,  y  sharp,  a,  o,  v  sharp,  b,  which  are  the  1st,  5th, 
8th,  3rd,  5th,  4th,  3rd,  2nd,  in  their  respectiye  seales,~-and  by 
no  notes  whateyer  that  stand  in  a  different  relation."  Some 
of  our  readers  will  understand  these  remarks  better  when  they 
see  this  same  phrase  (essentially  the  same,  though  placed  at 
different  heights  in  pitch)  in  the  old  notation.  They  will  per- 
oeiye  that  the  solla  syllaoles,  which,  haying  taken  their  pitch 
flrom  the  key-note,  represent  thenceforth  only  relatiemehip  of 
sound,  remain  the  same  in  all  three  cases.  And  why  should 
they  not  i  for  the  tm$  is  essentially  the  same  1 
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4.  Once  more,  let  not  our  friends  suppose,  with  the  corre- 
spondent last  named,  that  it  is  necessary  to  <*^imw"  at  the 
sound  of  the  notes,  because  doh  is  placed  whereyer  the  key- 
note is.  H  your  doh  were  fixed,  snd  were  nothing  but 
another  name  for  the  pitch-note  o,  as  in  the  French  method  of 
solfri-ing,  then,  indeeo,  you  weuld  haye  to  **  guess "  at  the 
soimd  of  the  notes.  For  instsnce,  when  you  saw  bat,  you 
would  haye  to  ** guess"  which  of  the  three  bats  (aMye 
named)  it  was.  But  if;  on  the  English  plan  of  soUs-ing,  you 
make  doh  the  key-note,  then  bat  is  aheaye  at  one  and  the 
same  interval  firom  doh,  and  always  produces  a  correspondinn 
mental  effect.  And,  as  it  is  5y  this  relatiye  position  ana  mental 
effect  that  notes  are  most  essily  recognised  and  most  correctly 
sung,  you  will  soon  learn  to  know  and  to  etrite  the  right  sound 
with  a  deeieien  and  aoenraey  perfectly  unattainable  on  the  other 
plan,  and  without  any ''suessing  at  all.  As  Mr.  Lowell 
Mason  says,  "  Ours  would  be  more  properly  called  the  im- 
fHooeable  dor,"  for  it  is  immoyeably  fixed  as  tixe  key-note.  The 
other  DOH  is  at  all  parts  of  the  scale  by  turns. 

5.  We  are  anxious  to  carry  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  our 
pupils  tlanjK  with  us,  and  must  therefore  step  aside  a  moment 
longer  to  proye  to  them,  once  for  all,  that  the  method  of  seUia- 
ing  with  "the  moyeable  doh" — especially  as  <listing;*iBhed 
from  the  French  method  imported  oy  Dr.  Shuttlewerth  and 
Mr.  Hullah— is  the  oldeet,  is  supported  by  the  best  authority^ 
and  is  in  itself  the  beet  for  educational  purposes.  It  seems  gene- 
rally admitted  that  Quido  Aretino,  the  monk  of  Arexxo,  who, 
in  the  eleyenth  century,  inyented  both  the  staff  and  the  use  of 
the  Bolfa  syllables,  applied  the  syllable  ur  (for  which  doh  has 
since  been  substituted)  to  the  key-note.     See  the  MnsiotJ 
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Historieii  of  Dr.  Barney  and  Sir  J.  Hawkins.  "Mmlej,  the 
flrst  Bnglish  writer  on  music,  adopts  the  same  principle  of 
measuring  intenral  from  the  key-note.  See  his  *'  Introduction 
to  Practical  M#sic,  '  published  ▲.».  1697.  We  have  an  old 
English  black-letter  Bible,  dated  ▲.d.  1629,  with  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins'  Ketrloal  Psalms  appended.  Here  we  find  the 
tunes  printed  oyer  the  psalms,  and  the  initial  letters  of  the 
solfa  syllables,  as  then  used,  printed  on  the  staff  close  to  the 
head  of  the  notes.  And,  notwithstanding  the  carious  perplexity 
which  arises  from  tfie  want  of  the  seyenth  syllable  si  ^which 
we  caU  TB,  to  distinguish  its  initial  letter  from  soh),  it  is  pw- 
fectly  dear  that  the  syllables  move  with  the  key  note.  The 
following  advertisement  « to  the  Reader,"  is  prefixed  to  the 
book.  «Thou  Shalt  ynderstand  (Oentle  Reader)  that  I  haue 
(for  the  helpe  of  those  that  are  desirous  to  leame  to  sing) 
caused  a  new  print  of  note  to  bee  made,  with  letters  to  bee 
ioyned  to  eoery  note :  Whereby  thou  maist  know,  how  to  call 
euery  note  by  his  right  name,  so  that  with  a  yery  little  diligence 
(as  thou  art  taught,  in  the  introduction  printed  heretofore  in 
the  psalms)  thou  maist  the  more  easily,  by  the  yiewing  of 
these  letters^  oome  to  the  knowledge  of  perfect  fUfoffin^: 
whereby  thou,  mayest  sing  the  psalms  the  more  speedily  and 
easily.  The  letters  be  these,  y  for  yr,  b  for  bb,  m  for  xt,  v  for 
FA,  s  for  SOL,  L  for  L^H.  Thus  when  you  see  any  letter  ioyned 
by  the  note,  you  may  easily  call  him  by  his  right  name."  This 
old  book,  circulated  and  used  with  the  Bible  itself  throoghout 
the  kingdom  more  Uian  200  years  ago,  contains,  in  £sct,  a 
«Tonic  Solfa  Notation !  "  The  perplexity  above  mentioned 
led  to  the  common  use  throughout  Bnglana  of  what  was  called 
the  Tetraohordal  System,  in  which  the  notes  of  the  scale  are 
thus  named :  Fa,  Sol,  La,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  Mi,  Fa.  We  saw  this 
recently  in  a  well-known  old  book  by  Taosur.  Here  the  syl- 
lable FA  is  used  for  the  key-note,  and  also  for  the  note  next  in 
importance,  the  fifth,— of  course  moving  with  them.  "Look 
well  to  your  fas,  my  boy,"  Ib  the  instruction  which  many  an 
old  sight-singer,  now  living,  received  from  his  father  or  teacher. 
This,  also,  is  a  tonic  (or  key-note)  method  of  solfa-ing.  The 
fiur-famed  French  writer  JKousseau  gives  strong  and  most 
satisfactory  reasons  for  the  *<  moveable  irr  or  doh."  See  his 
«<  Dictionary  of  Music, "  yol.  ii.  p.  223. 

The  adndred  glee  writer,  Webb,  whose  name  is  second  to 
none  in  the  department  of  popular  yocal  music,  in  his  solfeggio 
exercises  and  instructions  in  singing,  adopts,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  *' moveable  doh;'*  Dr.  Crotch,  a  great  musical 
autibority,  used  the  same  method  in  his  **  Elements  of  Compo* 
sition,"  published  a.d.  1812;  and  Mr.  W.  Forde,  author  of 
one  of  the  most  popular  English  works  on  the  *<  Art  of  Singing 
at  Sight "  (published  by  Cocks  and  Co.),  follows  their  example. 
The  Rev.  D.  E.  Ford,  Mr.  Turner,  and  Dr.  Btyce,  in  their 
admirable  and  popular  elementary  works,  do  the  same.  If 
other  authorities  are  required,  we  would  gladly  leaye  our  appeal 
with  such  men  as  Mr.  Graham,  of  Edinburgh,  the  learned 
author  of  the  article  *'  Music  "  in  tiie  last  edition  of  the 
"EncydopadiaBritannica;*'  Mr.  Hogarth,  distinguished  as  a 
musi<»l  critic  and  writer  on  musical  history ;  Dr.  G-auntlett 
and  Mr.  Charles  Childe  Spencer,  well  known  as  composers  of 
church  music ;  Colond  Thompson,  the  profound  writer  on 
musical  acoustics ;  Mr.  BSckson,  the  fietther  of  English  school 
music ;  and  Mr.  LoweU  Mason,  the  eminent  American  com- 
poser and  teacher.  Ask  ang  one,  who  can  really  sing  at  sight, 
now  he  came  to  do  so,  and  he  will  tell  you :  *<  By  measuring 
interval  from  the  key  note,  and  keeping  the  key  note  in  the 
eye  throughout  the  tune."  Such  a  person  will  at  once  acknow- 
ledge tne  importance  of  having  a  diatmci  nmm$  (dok)  for  that 
key  note,  and  of  naming  all  the  other  notes  by  their  relation  to  it, 

6.  Oar  space  compels  us  to  refer,  for  a  full  discussion  of 
this  question  in  its  educational  point  of  yiew,  to  the  Preface 
to  <*araminar  of  Vocal  Music '^  (Ward  and  Co.).  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Mr.  Hickson  will  set  forth  the  point  of 
leading  importance.  "  In  teaching  the  art  of  sight  singing, 
an  art  rarely  taught  by  Italian  professors,  whose  £ashionable 
pupils  onl]r  sing  to  the  harp  or  pianoforte,  there  is  but  one 
mode  of  using  the  solfeggio  syllables  in  which  they  can  be  of 
the  slightest  use ;  that  is,  by  adhering  to  the  rule  lud  down  by 
Rousseau,  and  followed  by  many  of  the  best  of  our  English 
choral  teachers,  of  identifying  them,  not  toith  the  fixed  sounds 
expressed  by  thi  letters f  but  with  the  interpols  of  the  diaUmie  settle^ 
*  DOK '  in  ewTff  key  representing  the  key  note  '  he,'  the  second 


of  the  scale,  &c.  We  haye  slready  shown  that  the  art  of 
reading  music  at  sight  depends  upon  the  ability  to  recognise  at 
a  glance  the  intervals  of  the  scale,  in  whatever  key  they  may 
be  written ;  that  is  to  sav%  to  distinguish  at  once,  not  which  is 
A  or  B,  but  which  is  the  key  note,  which  is  the  3rd,  5  th,  7th, 
ftc.  It  will,  therefore,  at  once  be  seen  that  Forde,  by  adopting 
Bousseau's  rule  for  using  the  solfeggio  syllables,  as  names  for 
tiie  intervals,  conyerts  them  into  a  most  profitable  exerdse,  an 
exercise  which  compels  the  pupil  to  study  the  intervals  in 
every  bar  he  sings,  and  to  giye  up  guessing.  *  *  Great  con- 
fiision  and  perplexity  are  introdu(^  by  the  opposite  method. 
We  haye  pointed  out  the  different  properties  of  the  fourth  and 
the  seventh,  the  one  tending  thumwarde  and  the  other  upwards ; 
yet,  although  [the  pitch  note]  f  may  sometimes  be  the  fourth 
and  at  other  times  the  seventh,  according  to  the  key,  and 
although  F  in  the  key  of  o  differs  half  a  tone  from  f  in  the  key 
of  o,  it  is  always,  we  are  told,  to  be  called  fa  !  " 

Two  notes  opfosbd  to  one  another  in  mental  effeei^  and  DiFFEn- 
ZNO  in  pOchf  yet  called  by  the  saicb  name^  and  this  in  connexion 
with  a  system  that  prides  itself  on  its  edneational  **  kbthod." 


Fa 
Fourth  of  the  Scale. 


Fa 

Seventh  of  the  Scale. 


*'  We  think  it  must  be  obvious,"  continues  Mr.  Hiskson, 
« that  the  solfeggio  syllables,  thus  employed,  tend  to  mislead 
the  ^upil  rather  than  to  assist  him  in  learning  the  art  of  sight 
singing.  It  is  using  words,  as  a  lawyer  would  say,  in  the  sense 
of  a  suyyestio  falsi,*'  Perhaps  the  most  marked  practical  ad- 
yantage  of  the  tonic  (or  key  note)  method  of  solm-ing  is  that 
it  establishes  in  the  ear  of  the  pupil  1  complete  association  of 
interval  and  syllable.  So  that  the  syllables  become  not  only 
an  unchanging  language  of  interval,  useful  in  connexion  with 
the  whole  study  of  music,  however  far  it  may  be  carried,  but 
also  a  guide  and  prompter  in  the  art  of  striking  interval  with 
accuracy  and  certainty.  Thus,  if  the  syllabks  mb,  fah  are 
frequenUy  sun^  to  a  "  semitone"  (or  tonule)  the  mind  soon 
learns  to  associate  that  interval  with  those  syllables,  so  that 
the  yeory  attempt  to  pronounce  the  syllables  shall  call  up  into 
the  mind  the  interval  to  which  they  naye  so  often  been  sung. 
In  this  way  our  syllables  become  invaluable  aids  and  inter- 
preters. We  continually  hear  from  singers  in  yarious  parts  of 
the  country  such  expressions  as  this :  <*  When  I  come  to  any 
very  knotty  passage,  or  one  with  difficult  transitions  in  the 
choral  *  part^  I  have  to  sing,  I  invariably,  now,  translate  it  into 
the  solfiEi  language,  and  thin  it  is  impossible  not  to  sin^  it  cor- 
rectly." But,  on  the  other,  the  fixed  plan,  a  pupil  is,  with 
great  painstaking,  through  half  his  course  (for  full  thirty 
lessons  in  one  book)  made  to  associate  mb,  fah  with  a  "  semitone/' 
and  then  is  made  to  spend  most  of  the  other  half  of  his  course 
in  learning  to  alter  that  association  and  sing  mb,  fah,  in  the 
new  keys  to  a  whole  tone  !  First  work  hard  to  do  a  thin^,  and 
Uien  work  hard  to  undo  it !  What  a  clever  and  admirably 
arranged  educational  method  it  is!  How  well  worthy  the 
patronage  of  a  great  government !  How  keen  sighted  and  able 
governments  always  are  in  such  matters !  I  Truly,  without 
any  boasting,  Mr.  Cassell's  system  of  national  education  may 
claim  to  know  and  provide  whett  the  people  want  many  times 
better  than  this. 

7.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  our  reason  for  accom- 
panying the  estabUshed  notation  with  a  constant  interpreter, 
in  the  new  notation  placed  between  the  staves.  The  truth  is 
that  the  old  notation,  being  used,  perhaps  chiefiy,  in  connexion 
with  instruments,  sets  forSi  the  pitch  of  a  note  (the  thing  the 
ordinary  instrumentalist  wants)  in  a  most  clear,  distinct,  and 
pictorial  manner,  but  leaves  key-relationship  (ihat  which  the 
yocalist  requires  to  be  the  first  and  most  obvious  thing  to  meet 
the  eye,  and  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
science  of  music  itselO  but  dimly  expressed.  Hence  the  vast 
variety  of  solfa  systems,  figure  systems,  tetrachordal  systems, 
&c.,  which  have  sprung  up,  every  good  teacher  feeling  the  ne- 
cessity of  marking  the  key-note  and  the  notes  related  to  it  more 
yisibly.  The  most  successful  modem  methods  of  sight  singing 
have  adopted  a  similar  plan.  Thus,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Waite,  who 
has  taught  some  thousands  of  English  people  how  to  smg,  .has 
done  BO  by  means  of  an  interpreting  notation  of  figures  ^aoed 
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our  pupil  18  wise  he  will  still  continue  to  neglect  the  euff  and 
confine  his  attention  to  the  aplfa  syllablea  and  to  the  modiOalor, ' 


ExxBOiSB  22. 


THE  HAPPY  MIND. 

(Wordf  from  Eliea  Cook.    Tune,  Old  Engluh.) 
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2.  OiTe  me  the  heart  that  spreads  its -wings 
Like  the  free  bird  that  soars  and  sings. 
And  sees  the  bright  side  of  all  things 
From  Behring's  Straits  to  DoTer. 

NoTB. — It  is  to  the  meMp  of  these  tunes  that  we  call  special  at-' 
tention  at  present.  We  are  obliged  to  introduce  into  the  "  second" 
or  accompanying  part  some  notes  which  haye  not  yet  been  explained 
in  onr  course  of  Isssons.  In  this  Bzeroise  we  hare  the  phrase 
I  s  I  tui :  r  :  d  1 1,    Xiet  the  pupil  sing  it  as  though  t)ie  90H  were 


'Tis  a  bank  that  nerer  breaks, 
"lis  a  store  thief  neyer  takes, 

'TiS  A  BOCfK  THAT  MSYBR  8HAXS8, 

All  TBI  wins  world  oyan. 

called  DOH  (though  retaining  the  same  sound),  and  the  phrase  ran 
:  d  1 1| :  S| :  f  I  m.  There  also  occurs  the  note  vi.  ^  This  note  is  as 
much  lower  than  rat  as  tb  is  lower  than  doh.  Sing  it  then  as  a 
sort  of  '*  leading  note*'  to  bat. 
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LESSONS  IN   LATIN.— No.  XXYL 

By  John  B.  Bclkd,  1).D. 

DEPONENT  VERBS. 

I  MOW  present  to  you  a  Tiew  of  a  deponent  Terb  cyf  the  aecond 
conjugation ;  and  for  thia  purpose  take  Tereor,  Ifim, 


like  yereor,  farm  merear  2  (m6eri^  meiltiia  miin)^  /  Mm, 
gtm  by  my  d$i&rii ;  miaereor  S  (miaer€n,  miaertna  anm),  I  fUf 
(E.  R.  e^uunmrmU),  takes  a  genitiTe ;  toeor  2  (Ineri,  mm 
sum)«  JiMfe^^NN^;  fateor  2  (&t^  UmoB  sun), /wi^ni, 


DSFOKENT   YEEBS,   8E00ED   GOK JUOATIOH. 

CM^porfti  Tenor,  Ttr^rl,  Tsiltiu  aom. 


IdkuUvt, 


Paesent. 


^' 


l\ 


Singular.  \  vereris 
TerCtnr 


{▼er^mnr 
Ter^mini 
Tcr^ntnr 


iTer^ber 
Terebirii 
Terebitnr 

iTerebimnr 
irtrtbimini 
Tererantur 


I.  FUTUBE. 


3 


s  I 


!r«r^bor 
Tcrdberis 
Terebitnr 

STer^bbnor 
Terebimini 
▼areb^tor 


Febtect. 


I 


(  TeritQi  iiuii 
Singular.  }  TSri tva  et 
(  Teiitoi  cat 

{Teriti  snmaa 
rerltiaitia 
Teritlmint 


•    r 


FlfUranracr. 


«' 


I 


iTeri  tiia  aram 
Tarltoieraa 
Tarltoa  arat 

iTaxIti  aramoa 
▼eilti  aratU 
verfti  erant 


Sutjunttiv9. 


^ 


•» 

^ 


Terear 

vereiris 

yere&tnr 


vere:uniir 

T«re4inliii 

^vereantar 


I. 

t 


''rertrer 
verereria 


Tererdtar 

Terar6iiiiir 
TcreHniini 
rereniiitiir 


r 


'▼aritua  aim 
Teiftiu  ila 
verltua  sit 

veiltl  ahnna 

▼erftiiitia 

rerittalnt 


j 


''▼arltni  aaaam 
▼arltnaaMaa 
Taritna  aaKt 


TCrfti 

▼eriti 
yeriti  aasant 


HI 


n.  Fmnmz. 


14 


Sinffular, 


Plural. 


Taritni  tro 
verltm  eriii 
Taritu  arit 

▼ariti  «rimus 
reriU  eritla 
verlU  enint 


Avffaipfe. 


«2 


;   r 

i 


Var^ra,  ver^tor 
Ter^tor 


I  Terfrl,  to  fear 


wg 


[nor 
▼ar^minl,  Tcr^ml* 
rareator 


Taritumm  «.^, 
to  W  ototU  to 
fe 


▼aritoaa 
to  hatejiartd 


0BBUin>8. 


QenitiTa, . . . 
Datlre  . .  • . 
AoooaatlTa.. 
AUaUfa    .. 


▼arandi,  qf faring 
rarando,  iofnHng 
Terandam,  to  fear 
varando,  in^oKn^ 


Bupiuks. 


1.    Tarftiun,  tojiear 
S.    Teiltii,  to  be  q^haU 


YOCABULABY. 

Confiteor  2,  confaaaua  aum,  /  odMt,  oon^  fE.  B.  eo&^kuionh 
profiteor  2,  profeaaua  aum,  /  prq^,  promiam  (E.  B.  prQ^Mon;; 
medaor  2  (no  perfect),  /  Aeo/,  with  the  datiye ;  that  ia,  the  object  of 
thia  Terb  muat  be  in  the  dative  caae ;  intueor  2.  /  hot  on,  oonF- 
itmpkiit  (£.  R.  iKbaltUm) ;  uereor  conat.  (construed)  with  da,  aa  de 
aliquA  re ;  reor  2  (reri,  ratua  sum),  /  aai  qf  cgAiiom  tkUk;  impatro 
I,  /  oMofos  impldro  1,  /<w»wi<  (B.  B.  Aqrfofv;  ploro,  /  im^)* 


informo  I,  /  tnttrwi;  nego  1,  Jdmg\  trade,  tradere.  tmdidi,  tra£- 
tom,  8,  / Aond  down,  /  p«M  ^  (E.  R.  ftvdMiDii);  maUtia,  ae,  f.  tod- 
iMM,  tasenaM,  MoAoe  ;  Tenia,  ae,  f.  pmdon,  Itaae,  ptrwtitakm ;  exampkr, 
iria,  n.  apattem,  model  i  cunetna,  a,  am,  attwAedlif,  in  oppodtionta 
omnia,  which  ia,  all  aeveraUg ;  inania,  e,  m^^  (E.  B.  inimSlif):  dto, 
9deklif ;  Uberaliter,  Jirtdg  ;  nondum,  natat  gd;  penitoa,  MoroivMf ; 
denao  (de  noTo),  onaia,  iwaia,  ktdg\  datr&ho  3,  ftalaaioay;  laopia, 
ae  f.  wcMl'  praesidivm.  I.  n.  prvlwMM,  fiffpgr<» i 


LB8S0NB  m  PHT8I0L0GY. 


Observe  that  the  coi^unotion  qntua  requiies  its  Terb  to  be 
in  the  subjonetiTe  mooa,  when  it  denotes  a  «mm#  or  rtamm^  and 
is  rendered  by  since,  or  adthoi^ph ;  quam  is  then  said  to  have  a 
coNio/ force. 

EXXBOflSBS.— LATnr-EKQLISH. 

Vis  peocatnm  tnum  fasaus  eras,  qunm  pater  tul  mlsertus  est; 
jam  te  errasse  eonfessns  eras,  qiram  denuo  nesisti;  nondom. 
Testnim  anTilinm  Implorayeramua,  quom  jam  la  nobii  professi 
estia ;  Tix  inopiam  nostram  fassi  eramns,  quum  liberalittime  res* 
trum  presidium  noblB  poUidti  estis ;  magna  tIi  est  philosophiae 
quom  medetor  animis,  et  inanes  soUioitadines  detrahit;  artes 
magnum  nobis  praebent  praesidium,  quom  se  ipsae  per  as  tnentur 
singttlae ;  praeeiare  de  patxiA  mirentur  praeeeptores,  quum  juven- 
tatem  bonarum  litterarum  studiis  informant ;  quum  philosophia 
animis  medeturei  totos  nos  penitusque,  tradere  debemus ;  omnes 
miserebantur  Tettri,  quum  non  propter  malidam  aed  propter 
fortunam  in  miserils  esaetis ;  quum  militea  pericttla  Tererentur, 
noB  audebant  oum  hoatibua  connigere:  avarus,  quum  ait  divitiaai- 
mua,  non  fatebitur  ae  aatia  habere ;  miserere  nostri ;  medemini,  O 
eiyea,  inopiae  nostrae :  auum  quisque  tuetor  fllium ;  nemo,  ennctam 
intuena  terram,  de  diTinft  proridentiA  dubitabit ;  eivea,  hostes 
iirbem  oppugnaturos  rati,  eos  aoriter  propulsare  studuerunt;  yenio 
meumpraesiaium  tibi  polliciturua ;  adoleaeentis  oi&cinm  est  migores 
natu  Tereri ;  omnibus  modis  tos  inopiae  diium  mederi  debetis : 
quisnesoit  te  praeolare  de  republicA  merltum  esse?  spero  te  mei 
aiiserturum  esse. 

Bxolish-Latin. 

They  confessed  their  sins ;  thev  will  eonf esa  their  ains ;  will  they 
hsTe  oonfeaaed  their  aina  ?  he  will  not  confesa  hla  ains ;  my  aiater 
haa  confessed  her  aina ;  tbe  young  men  deny  that  thev  will  eonfeaa 
their  ains  (ace.  ease  and  infinit  fut. ;  drop  the  theUf  **  deny  that  they 
will'*  is  equal  to  aaif  tkeg  iftti  noI,  that  is  refuse) ;  religion  heals  men'a 
minda ;  true  religion  only  can  heal  men'a  minda ;  religion  haa  alwaya 
healed  the  mincu  of  the  pious ;  pity  me,  O  my  father :  O  GK>d,  pity 
ua;  O  God,  pity  all  men;  let  eyery  huaband  guard  hia  wife ;  tbe 
young  men.  thinking  the  aoldlera  about  to  attack  their  homes,  slew 
themselyes  in  fear  (being  afiraid) ;  the  arts  severally  protect  artists 
^artideers) ;  do  the  arts  protect  each  other  ?  the  arts  haye  protected, 
do  protect  (present  tense),  and  will  protect  artists;  look  at  the 
heayen.  and  thou  wilt  fear  Qod ;  contemplating  yirtue,  men  be- 
come wise :  he  has  served  the  republic  well  (deaeryed  well  of  the 
republic^  de  republici) ;  the  queen  will  senre  the  republic  well ; 
the  soldiers  served  their  ooontry  well ;  I  am  not  able  to  serve  my 
home  well ;  he  contemplates  a  model  of  virtne;  he  confesses  hu 
sins,  and  obtains  pardon :  they  have  confessed  their  sins,  and  ob- 
tained pardon ;  since  you  haye  confessed  your  sins,  you  wUl  obtain 
pardon. 

Yereor  denotei  the  rererenee  which  arises  %om  a  sense  of 
one's  own  infirmity,  as  compared  with  the  high  attributes  of  the 
object  who  calls  forth  the  sentiment.  Yereor,  accordingly,  is 
the  root  of  reMrvnee.  Yereri  denotes  the  feeling  of  children  to* 
wards  a  parent  Bat  when  the  sentiment  of  sdf-abasement 
rises  into  a  fear  of  some  eyil  from  a  superior  power,  or  an  op- 
pressire  consciousness  of  superior  power  oyer  you,  then  the 
sentiment  is  expressed  by  metoo. 

GomTEvonox  ov  Yauni, 

Aecusatiye  of  object ;  with  ne ;  ne  non ;  non  and  ne ;  with 
ut ;  infinitiye  as  an  objeot. 
NoTB. — Yereor  ne  ia  used  of  things  you  do  not  desire. 
Yereor  ut  is  used  of  things  you  do  desire. 

Aocoaatiye  of  o^ect;— *'  Metusbant  enm  scni,  yerebsntur  liberi."^ 
Cioero, 

Lit  Trans.  :—Feani  hkn  aloMf,  revarateed  okUdren. 

Id.  Trans. :— lOi  Ocmttftand,  Mm  ddUrm  rwetmoed  Mn. 

Withne:— 

"  Yereor  ae  qnaai  praeetpientia  eaae  yideatnr  oratio  mea."— CSeero. 
Lit.  Trana.  z-^I/nr  led  m  if  qf  am  m^oMng  to  6e  sMy  cg^peor 
i|pe0cA  my. 
Id.  Trans.!— />tar  kd  ay  ^pieah  s^y  ag^peat  UU  tkt  $ptahqfa 


ft 


Withne  non: — 

**  Yeritas  ne  liostinm  impetom  anatindre  non  posaet'      

Lit.  Trana. : — Fearing  led  qf  the  enenlesthe  attack  to  endure  noi  conOd. 
Id.  Itana.  '.^Fearing  As  ehould  nd  te  OU0  to  endure  the  attack  qf  the 


With  non  ne: — 

**  Ncn  fanor  ne  ansvpari  tsam  gratiam  yldear."—Cberv. 
Lit  Trans.  :—Ido  ndj^mr  led  toaofmtihgjaoour  Imaif  . 
Id.  IVani. :— /  do  ndfnr  pf  agptfining  f9  wmi  thy  favour, 


With  ut  :— 

"  nia  duo  yereor  ut  tibi  paaalm  coneeders." — Ofeero, 
lit.  Trans. :— ZVss  two  tMngelfearthud  to  thee  /may  Bs  oNsfC  coMSia 
Id.  Trans.  i-^IJbar  I  cannot  ooneede  ihete  tieo  Mmgetothee. 
Infinitiye  as  an  object  :•— 

«Hetmihil  yereor  dioere." — Terence, 
Lit.  Trana.  :-^Akia  to  mei    I  fiat  to  soy. 
Id.  TnBB.'.^Jk»t    Ifiartomg, 

YOOABULABT. 

Yeteranua,  i,  m,  a  wfkrm  aoUiar;  ne  ipai  quidem,  not  mm  that 
uimmdveB ;  introeo  4, 1  enter  i  incedo  8,  ZmrA,  wdOt  odrtxid;  excldo 
(ex  and  caedo),  lentqf  or  doim;  cognoaoo  8, 1  know;  intelligo  3.  7 
mderdandi  recede  3, 1  return;  redditae  aunt,  haee  bem  deUoered:  in- 
dpio  3,  Ibegin  (E.  R.  inc^Ment) ;  expleo  2,  7/8  t«p,  eaU^  (£.  B.  «e- 
pkthfe) ;  yaleo  2,  7fl»  drong,  ImfoU^prmaa  (B.  E.  vaUd). 

BXaaOI8S8.»LATXN-ENQLISH. 

Quid?  yeteranos  non  yeremur?  nam  timeri  ae  ne  ipsi quidem 
yolunt;  yeremur  yos,  Eomani,  et  si  iuyultis,  etiam  timemus ;  ne 
ilia  yereatur  introire  in  alienam  domum ;  yereor  magia  me  amoria 
causA  hoc  ornatu  inoedere;  de  Carthagine  non  ante  vereri  desinam, 
quam  illam  excisam  eaae  cognovero;  rereor  ut  DoUabella  aatia 
nobia  prodeaae  poaait ;  accepi  tuas  Utteras,  quibus  intellexi  te  yereri 
ne  auperiores  mihi  redditae  non  eaaent ;  ne  ejua  aupplicio  Divi- 
tiaoi  animum  oifenderet,  yerebatur;  yereor,  ai  res  ezplioare 
inoiplam,  non  yitam  eius  enarrare,  aed  hiitoriam  yidear  acnbere : 
non  yereor  ne  acrioendo  te  expleam;  non  yereor  nequid 
timide,  nequid  atulte  faeiaa ;  non  yereor  ne  meae  yitae  modestia 
parum  yaUtura  sit  contra  falsos  rumores. 

ENOLiSH-LiLTnr. 
They  yenerate  their  parents,  and  fear  the  Ung;  tyrants  are 
feared;  they  will  fear  tyranU;  I  shall  fear  my  parents;  I  do  not 
fear  that  I  shall  fill  (satisfy)  you  with  words ;  you  fear  to  enter  the 
enemy'a  camp :  I  fear  that!  read  without  profit ;  they  fear  for  (de) 
their  country,  leat  it  be  destroyed ;  I  fear  my  mother  will  come , 
why  do  you  fear  that  your  mother  will  come }  Be«anse  I  am  acting 
(I  act)  against  her  commands ;  they  fear  that  their  uncle  is  dead ; 
I  fear  that  the  wrath  of  Ood  will  (kU  on  thiscity ;  thy  life  will  pre* 
yail  against  calumny ;  do  not  fear  that  thy  life  wUl  not  preyail  against 
the  calwnny  of  bad  men ;  thou  fearest  that  I  am  unable  to  do  thee 

!;ood;  fear  not  that  I  shall  do  any  foolish  thing  (Latin,  anything 
boUshly);  my  brother  does  not  fear  that  I  sEaU  do  any  foolish 
thing. 

N.B. — ^It  is  Terr  difficult  to  giye  in  Enslish  an  exact  coun- 
terpart of  some  Xatin  forms.  Tou  wifi  constantly  haye  to 
maJLe  aome  little  allowance  for  dififerenoe  of  idiom,  though  the 
sound  scholar  only  ean  judge  in  partioular  instances  whether  a 
latitude  is  allowable  or  not. 

In  the  preceding  English-Latin  Bzerdse  I  haye  written. 
"  I  do  not  fear  that  I  ehUl  satisfy  you  with  words."  Here  ud 
in  other  parts  of  the  exercise  the  future  "  shall"  and  **  will" 
are  used  in  the  English  *when  the  subjunctiye  present  is  re« 
quired  in  the  Latin.  The  subjunctiye  present  could  not  be 
used  in  the  English  with  a  proper  regard  to  idiom ;  nor  oould 
the  future  indicatiye  be  employed  in  3ie  Latin.  Tou  have  here 
one  of  those  diyersities  of  idiom  with  which  you  must  become 
well  acquainted,  if  you  wish  to  be  master  of  the  Latin'language. 
Similar  diyersities  would  be  found  between  any  two  other 
languages  that  you  might  compare  togeUier. 


LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY.— No.  XL 

MAN. 
You  haye  had  the  principal  facts  of  this  interesting  branch  of 
Btud^  brought  out  and  set  before  you.    We  haye  seen  that 
physiology  mcludes  those  conditions,  phenomena,  and  laws  of 
ufe,  which  are  common  to  the  human  body  in  a  state  of  health, 
or  Uie  whole  science  of  healthy  function.    We  haye  learned 
that  all  animal  substance  springs  from  a  germ ;  that  this  germ 
is  a  minute  particle  which  cannot  be  seen  without  a  microecope 
of  high  power,  and  may  yary  in  siae  firom  a  minuteness  ^hick 
cannot  be  measured  to  the  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch 
We  haye  found  that  bone  is  an  animal  substance ;  that  bone 
has  its  origin  in  a  substance  called  cartilage,  or  species  of 
gristle— that  thia  cartilage  is  composed  entirely  of  little  cells, 
and  that  these  cartilage-ceUs  become  consolidated  and  take  on 
the  consistence  and  the  hardness  of  bone.  We  hayediscoyered 
that  the  purpose  of  bone  is  purely  mechanical ;  that  the  bonee 
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M  points  of  attaehment  to  the  muscles  in  the  midat  of 

^  thej  are  litaated^  affind  protection  and  support  to  th3 

•oiler  texUuea  -form  inflexible  leTers  on  which  the  muscles  maj 
aety  and  give  motien  to  the  different  parta  of  the  body ; — that  if 
the  mnsdea  needa  lererwith  which  to  act,  this  layer  would  be 
milcaa  without  the  agenej  of  muscles  to  work  it ; — that  muscle, 
like  bone,  is  deriTcd  from  a  germ,  that  the  germ  grows  into  a 
cell,  and  from  the  cell  there  come  fine  filaments  or  threads, 
and  that  out  of  these  thread-like  fibres,  with  their  appropriate 
blood-yessels,  comes  the  substance  of  the  largeat  and  strongest 
muscle ;— that  the  musdea  hare  the  power  of  contracting  or 
shortening  themseWes  on  the  application    of   any  eztcarnal 
stimulus ;— >that  the  muscles  divide  themselTes  into  two  classes, 
TKB  TOLUNTART,  OT  thosc  which  are  under  the  influence  and 
goremment  ef  the  will,  and  the  nnroLTJMTA&T,  or  those  oyer 
whidi  the  will  has  no  power,  such  as  the  heart,  stomach,  and 
intestines ;— that  the  health  and  nourishment  of  the  muscles 
and  of  eyerf  other  portion  of  the  body  are  dependent  on  the 
flow  of  pure  blood ; — that  for  the  circulation  of  this  predona 
fluid,  Uie  most  beautiful  proyision  has  been  made  in  the  heart, 
the  arteries,  the  yeins,  and  the  lungs ; — that  the  leftyentriele  of 
the  heart  ii  in  immediate  communication  with  a  large  artery 
called  the  ao&ta,  which,  subdiyiding  in  ita  course,  terminates 
in  myriads  and  myriads  of  minute  ramifications  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  texture  of  every  living  part ; — ^that  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  these  arteries  the  veins  have  their  ori^ ; — ^that 
these  veins  convey  back  the  blood  to  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  in  which  arises  tkx  pulmonabt  axtbrt,  whose  office  it 
is  to  carry  the  blood  to  the  lungs  or  organs  of  respiration, 
whence  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  is 
then  conveyed  back  to  the  heart  for  renewed  circulation. 

We  have  found  that  the  blood  contains  all  the  elements 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  human  frame,  and, 
therefore,  in  a  chemical  pomt  of  view,  the  blood  represents  the 
whole  boidy  in  a  liquid  state ;— that  while  the  blood  furnishes 
the  materials  of  nutrition  to  every  part  of  the  body,  itself 
sustains  a  positive  loss ; — that  to  make  up  this  loss  we  need 
both  food  and  air  ;^that  our  food  passes  through  that  mysterious 
process  of  digestion  which  fits  it  to  become  mixed  with  the 
Irmph,  and  to  get  into  the  venous  system ; — that  all  which  is 
then  needful  is  tiiat  the  venous  blood  come  into  contact  irith 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  to  be  transformed  into 
arterial  blood,  and  again  sent  through  the  system  with  all  ita 
vital  and  life-giving  property ; — ^that  to  insure  good  blood  we 
should  have  wholesome  food  and  pure  air;^that  healthy 
breathing  essentially  consists  of  an  interchange  of  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid,  and  this  interchange  takes  place  between  the 
blood  aa  it  passes  into  the  lungs  and  the  surrounding  external 
atmosphere  ;— ^that  carbonic  acid  is  given  out  by  the  blood, 
while  the  oxygen  enters  hj  the  air  which  we  breathe ; — that  the 
lungs  or  organs  of  respiration  are  made  up  of  countless  little  air- 
cells  by  which  a  pint  of  air  is  introduced  into  the  lungs  at  each 
respiration ; — that  in  taking  a  very  deep,  fdl  breath  we  may 
completely  fill  the  lungs,  but  in  letting  our  breath  go  back  we 
can  never  empty  them  ;  that  what  we  give  back  is  not  more  than 
onc-flith  of  what  we  retain  ;>— that  to  insure  the  air  in  the 
remoter  cells  being  renewed,  there  comes  into  play  the  law  of 
mutual  diffusion,  according  to  which  the  interchange  of  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid  between  the  air  and  the  blood  in  the  lungs  is 
effected ; — that  as  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  us,  and 
which  we  are  constantly  inhaling,  is  the  grand  purifier  and 
regenerator  of  the  blood,  so  the  state  of  the  blood  conditions, 
and  determines  all  the  functions  of  the  body  whether  in  hedth* 
or  disease. 

This  teaches  us  that  physical  education— by  which  we  mean 
bodily  exerciae  and  recreation— is  aa  needful  as  mental  training. 
Such  exercise  tends  very  much  to  stimulate  the  mind  to  still 
higher  activity.  It  developea  the  frame,  it  contributes  to 
health,  it  frees  the  body  nrem  many  impurities,  and  thus 
better  fits  it  for  the  loftier  efforu  of  intellect.  Nature  invites 
us  into  her  green  and  open  fields,  and  there  unfolds  her  brightly 
illumined  page  for  us  to  read  and  learn.  On  this  subject  the 
following  remarks  are  not  more  interesting  than  true. 

'*  The  fact  is,  that  the  physical  education  of  youth  is  almost 
entirely  neglected :  whereas  that  ought  to  take  precedence  of 
the  mind.  Instead  of  confining  a  child,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  to  his  primer  and  his  spelling-book,  let  an  intelligent 
^tor  aooompany  him  into  the^elds,  and  encourage  him  to 


ask  questions  about  eyerything  that  comes  in  his  way.    For 
instance : — when  he  hears  the  lark  "  sinking  at  heaven's  gate,' 
let  him  be  taught  the  habits  of  the  bird ;  and  so  on  with  the 
rest  of  the  feathered  tribe.   When  he  sees  a  fish  darting  through 
the  rilver^  stream,  explain  to  him  by  what  means  it  swims, 
and  how  it  is  sustainea.    And  in  this  way,  let  every  object  in 
creation  that  attracts  the  attention  of  the  child  be  explained  to 
him.    If  this  method  be  pursued,  he  will  get  more  general  in 
formation  in  a  twelvemonth  than  other  boys  will  in  a  dosen 
years.    It  matters  not  if  he  is  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
alphabet  until  he  is  aix  or  aeven  years  old.    A  child  who  has 
had  the  advantage  of  as  much  bodily  exercise  as  possible,  in 
spacious  gardens  or  fields  until  he  haa  reached  his  seventh 
year,  even  if  he  should  not  then  know  a  single  letter,  will  soon 
overtake  those  who  have  had  their  heads  crammed  with  book 
information  at  an  earHer  period ;  and  not  only  overtake  them, 
but  outstrip  them.     And  why^    Because  his  mind  is  in  a 
healthy  state  as  well  as  his  body. 

**  All  judicious  instructors  of  youth  are  well  aware  that  it  will 
not  do  to  exert  the  mind  too  much.  What,  for  instance,  does 
Humel  say,  whose  **  Pianoforte  School "  is  one  of  the  ablest 
productions  that  ever  came  under  the  notice  of  a  musician  ?  He 
intimates  that  a  pupil  of  delicate  organisation,  and  possessing 
a  fine  ear,  must  not  be  confined  to  the  instrument  more  than 
four  hours  a-day .  More  work  than  that  vrill  doud  his  faculties. 
But  a  maater,  when  he  has  rougher  materials  to  deal  with,  may 
keep  a  boy  at  his  task  for  six  hours  a-day. 

**  Who,  that  has  ever  given  the  matter  a  thought,  can  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  the  delicate  and  marvellous  mind  of  Shak- 
speare  would  have  been  developed  in  the  way  that  it  has  been, 
if  it  had,  at  an  early  age,  been  crammed  with  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Algebra  ?  Such  studies  would  have  been  an  effectual  damjier. 
Instead  of  poking  hia  eyes  into  books,  Shakapeare,  when  a  boy, 
took  his  lessons  from  the  earth  and  sky,  and  from  human  na- 
ture in  every  phase  in  which  it  presented  itself  Here  we 
discover  common  sense  at  the  outset  of  his  career :  and  this 
common  sense  pervades  everythinx  that  he  oyer  vrrote."* 

Every  parent  and  teacher  should  be  careful  not  to  tax  the 
time  and  the  application  of  the  child  beyond  his  strengUi.  It  is 
not  what  he  oan  do.  For  who  will  determine  the  boundary-line 
of  intellectual  power  }  The  question,  rather,  is — ^What  ought 
he  to  do  consistently  with  that  physical  nature  which  pre&s 
an  imperative  claim  to  rest,  and  recreation,  and  amusement  i 
To  deny  the  play-ground,  with  its  many  games,  and  sports, 
and  leaps,  and  loud-rising  laugh,  is  to  retard  theprogress  of  the 
mind.  For  thf  free  play»  and  fiill  out-comingot  the  intellect, 
there  muat  be  a  sound  and  healthy  body.  The  true  idea  of 
education,  is,  the  bringing  out  and  properly  training  all  the 

E^wers  and  faculties  of  the  child,  both  of  bod^  and  ef  mind, 
udi  predoua  time  is  literally  wasted  in  crammmg  the  memory 
with  words  and  phrases,  which  bar  the  admission  of  thought, 
and  render  application  irksome.  A  mere  effort  of  memory  u 
not  the  attainment  of  knowledge ;  and  words,  instead  of  ideaa 
and  of  facts,  make  up  but-a  poor  capital  with  which  the  future 
man  is  to  carry  on  the  intercourse  and  the  pursuits  of  life. 

*'The  valofl  of  a  tbought  csanot  be  told ; 
Bat  it  is  olesily  worth  a  tiKrasand  lives 
Like  many  men's." 

There  are  thousands  who  pass  their  lives  without  thought,  and 
leaye  the  world  without  bequeathing  to  posterity  even  tba 
likeness  of  a  single  idea. 


**  One  great  tbooght— one  deed 


or  good,  ere  ni^t,  would  make  life  longer  seem 

Than  if  eaoh  year  might  number  a  thousand  days. 

Spent  as  is  this  by  natkms  of  msnUnd. 

We  lire  in  deeds,  not  years ;— in  thoag^ts,  not  breaths  ;— 

In  feelings,  net  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  ihoold  ooont  time  by  heart-Uuobs.     He  BMst  lives 

Who  thinks  most— feels  the  noblest    sots  the  best.** 

The  philosophy  of  life  is  to  live  well.    But  no  man  cna  live 
well  whose  nund  is  not  replenished  with  pure  thought  and 


•  Thete  enlightened  remarks  come  from  the  pen  of  "  An  Enf  liabman.* 
who  hu  cloeely  followed  iu  in  our  Lettone  in  Pbyiiolofy.  no  Icia  tbu  ia 
the  other  brinchee  of  knowledge  embrteod  in  the  plan  of  the  Pp»oxAa 
Educatos,  ud  who.  bwn  hU  Tailed  iateliigenee  and  wand  duoiimloatioau 
ii  enUtled  to  be  heard  and  weleomed  u  a  eo-a4iiitor  hi  the  great  work  te 
whiah  we  are  detottd* 
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eonetponding  feeling.  '*  A  great  spirit,  and  a  busy  heart/' 
will  eyer  move  towaroa  aome  mightier  end  which  is  worthy  of 
life,  and  which  will  crown  and  glorify  it  for  e^er. 

The  design  of  education  is  to  teach,  and  teaching  is  not  an 
accumulation  of  words,  but  the  communication  of  ideas  ;  and 
ideas  are  to  be  gathered,  like  ripe  fruit  from  a  well-laden  tree, 
from  every  object  by  which  we  are  here  surrounded.  This 
world  is  but  a  larger  school-room,  in  which  we  may  receiye  the 
lessons  of  true  wisdom.  Books  are  but  the  feeble  echo  of 
nature's  ^eat  teacher ;  and  while  books  perish,  creation  lives. 
Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  such  things  as  trees  and  flowers, 
the  motmtaiDS  and  the  riyers,  the  seas,  and  lakes,  and  stars, 
haye  idl  an  inner  life,  with  which  the  spirit  of  man  may  com- 
mune, and  hold  deeper  fellowship.  Every  leaf  that  flutters  hi 
the  breeze  is  a  page  written  by  the  flnger  of  Qod,  and  reveal- 
ing the  secrets  of  his  wisdom.  The  study  of  nature  is  a 
thousand  times  more  important  than  the  study  of  books.  And 
in  the  education  of  childhood  and  of  youth  we  must  have  re- 
course to  olneets  an^  pictorial  representations.  But  every 
object  is  a  yofume.  Every  picture  is  the  outward  expression 
of  a  hidden  truth.  If  it  be  a  Zoological  frust  <*  that  birds  woo 
flowers,"  it  is  no  less  true  that  childiren  love  the  green  fields, 
and  the  blue  sky,  and  the  dark-roUing  ocean.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  confine  these  litUe  happy  souls  within  the  walls  of  a  badly 
ventilated  room  for  so  many  hours  every  day,  and  to  demand 
of  tiiem  a  certain  amount  of  mental  application.  Nor  is  it 
calling  things  by  their  right  names  to  say  tnat  a  boarding-school 
procession  is  the  same  thing  sis  recreation  and  exercise.  There 
IS  not  a  more  mcdancholy  sight  under  the  bright  smiling  sky. 
Why  should  our  boys  and  girls  be  drawn  up  in  rank  and  file, 
and  marched  in  slow  and  measured  pace  tluough  streets  and 
lanes,  instead  of  being  sent  into  the  open  field  to  gather  flowers 
or  chase  the  butterfly.  There  is  education  in  climbing  a  hill 
or  in  playing  cricket,  as  really  as  in  beins  seated  at  a  desk  with 
a  alate  and  a  copy-book,  a  grammar  and  a  speaker.  Mental 
application  will  always  correspond  with  bodily  exercise,  and 
•very  hour  that  ii  spent  in  recreation  may  be  crowned  with  the 
most  positive  eeod.  "According  to  the  present  system  of 
education,  inteUectual  cultivation,  and  school  tasks  are  pushed 
so  far  as  to  impair  health  and  injure  the  constitution ;  and  after 
ion  months  of  this  unwholesome  discipline  the  vigour  of  mind 
and  readiness  of  application  are  so  much  diminished,  that  the 
school  is  regarded  with  loathing,  and  the  vacation  is  longed 
for  with  all  uie  ardour  of  an  exile  panting  for  his  home.  If  a 
young  person,  m  thi$  utmatwral  iiiuaiion,  be  sent  into  the  coun- 
try to  enjoy  exercise  and  play  in  the  open  air  for  two  months 
without  opening  a  book,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  will 
return  better  disposed  for  his  lessons,  and  more  able  to  keep 

Sace  with  his  companions,  than  if  he  had  continued  to  receive 
ally  instruction  at  school  during  all  that  time.  This  result, 
however,  wiU  follow,  simply  because  his  health,  which  had  been 
impaired  by  confinement  and  over- tasking,  wHl  now  be  restored 
by  country  air,  idleness,  and  exercise ;  and  his  brain  will  have 
regained  its  lost  tone,  and  be  able  to  manifest  the  mentid 
faculdeswith  greater  vigour." 

GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  THESE  LESSONS. 


SHvui. 

Dttkftd  J^on. 

Stgn^UxMm. 

Ca&'tilagb; 

Latin  cartilage 

gristle 

Qw/ArnrE 

,.      gelo 

toooDgeal 

Yeb'tbbrab 

„     verto 

to  turn  as  a  Joint 

Lio'ambnt 

.>      ligo 

to  bind  or  tie 

Syb'ovia 

Orsek  lyn  con 

Fl'BBB 

Latin  flbra 

a  fibre  or  string 

FlL'AMBMT 

„     fllum 

athread 

CaPII.'LA&1B8 

„      csplliiis 

ahair 

An^BICLB 

m     amis 

the  ear 

Ybu'tbiclb 

„     ventrionlns 

the  belly,  stomaoh 

AOB^TA 

Greek  aortC 

the  great  arteiy 

PVL'MOKABT 

Latin  piilmo 

the  lungs 

BBS'PinATION 

n      respSro 

to  take  a  breath 

Vb'na  cava 

n     vena  cava 

the  great  liver  vein 

Cob'onabt 

„     oorona 

a  erown 

ABfTBBT 

Greek  arteria 

the  windpipe,  artery 

Tbm'doxt 

Latin  tcndo 

to  stretch  or  extend 

Ob'ificb 

H      orifldmn 

an  opening 

fiBCmB'TlOK 

„      secretlo 

a  separating 

Lao^balb 

„     laetens 

mtlky 

Ltx'pbatzos 

„     lynrhatlew 

UqoM.watsnr 

Tsnn, 

Albu'men 

Fib'bine 

Pha'rtbx 

Lar'ynx 

(e'sophaous 

Gas'tric 

Chtme 

Thoba'cic 

Chtlb 

coao'ulate 

Dl'AFHRAGK 
BXCBB^TOBT 
DiAPHOBBTICS 


„      albom 
M      libra 
firreek  pharynx 
IsrTDjz 
oisophagos 
gastSr 
chymes 
„      thorax 
„      chyles 
Latin  ooogulo 
Greek  dlaphragma 
Latin   exoemo 
Greek  dlaphoreO 


•« 


n 


the  white  [of  an  egg] 

ttamentary 

the  throat 

top  of  windpipe 

the  gullet 

the  belly 

Juice  or  sap 

breast  or  chest 

jnioe  or  moistore 

to  thicken  or  onrdle 

separation  or  diviskm 

to  evaooate 

to  throw  off 
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Section  XXXI. 

COMPABISON    OP   ADJBCTIVXS. 

German  adjectives  are  compared  by  suffixing  to  the  simple 
form  of  the  poiitne,  et  for  the  eomparatwet  and  cfl  for  the 
ntperlative;  thus  poiUive  mi(b,  (mild)  eon^arative  mi(b«cc, 
(milder)  tuperlaiwe  m\\\»t%  (mildest),  see  S  1-  2.  8.  4.  5. 

L  When  the  positive  ends  in  d,  en  or  cr,  the  c  of  this  termi- 
nation is,  in  the  comparative,  omitted:  as,  cbcl  (noble),  ctlcc* 
(nobler).  Note,  that  adjectives  of  this  class  add,  for  the  wuper' 
lathe,  fi  only;  thus,  ibcl,  ttta,  c^Ifl  A^ectives  when  compared, 
are  commonly  contracted  when  euphony  admits. 

Adjectives  in  the  comparative  and  superlative,  are  subject  to 
the  same  inflections  as  when  in  the  positive  degree  {%  37-  !•) 

iKFLBCnON    OP  THB  ADJECTIVE  IN  THE   COKPABATIVB  AFTmB 

THE  OLD  DECLENSION. 


Mtue.  Fern.  Neut. 

91.  6<^onerer,  f(^5nerc,  r<^dncrel, 

d.  @i<ioncce«,  (S  35.)  fi^dncrec,  f(|oneref, 

^.  &ifyonrxtm,  fc^onerrr,  fc^onercm, 

91.  Q^hnntUt  f^Dnere,  fc^onercf, 


Plural  for  aU  genderw, 

fc^oncrc,  finer ; 
fi^onerer,  of  the  finer; 
fc^onercn,  to  the  finer ; 
ft^&nere,  finer. 


Inflection  after  the  new  declension 


Mate, 
ffl.  fDer  ft^onere, 
O.  !Dc6  fc^onmn, 

?l.  3)en  fd^onerm, 


Fern. 

tie  ^bnttt, 
ter  fc^dnercn, 
Ut  fc^dneren, 


Neui. 
taf  f4fdncre,  the  finer; 
tcf  fc^dneren,  of  the  finer ; 
Um  f(^onerttt,  to  the  finer; 
baf  f^bntxt,  the  finer. 


Plural  for  all  genders. 


91.  IDte  fi^oncrcn,  the  finer; 
<Si.  S)ec  fc^onercn*  of  the  finer ; 
ID.  S>cn  fc^ftneren,  to  the  finer; 
91.  !Dic  f^onmn,  the  finer. 

II.  Superlatives  of  the  Old  Declension  are  used  only  in 
address.  Ex. :  Stei^ct  SBniter;  dearest  brother.  S:^cuerfle  abutter' 
deareat  mother.    i\thftt  greunbe ;  dearest  friends,  &c.  (S  87.  2) 

Inflection  of  thb  supeblativb  afteb  the  new 

declension. 


Jfosc. 
91   S)cr  fc^onfle, 

S).  S)em  fd^dttjleiv 
a.  S)ai  ft^dnften. 


Fern, 

bic  fc^&nfl^ 
bet  [(^dnflcii, 
bet  ff^dniicn, 
bic  fc^dtiflc, 


Neut 

bal  ff^onfie;  the  finest ; 
b<f  i^bnfttn,  of  the  finest ; 
bem  fd^onfUn,  to  the  finest ; 
b«f  f^hn^t,  the  finest. 


*  The  dispyition  to  contract  two  concurrent  syllables  finds  a 
parallel  in  almoat  every  language.  Thus  in  English,  we  hare 
etUranee  for  enieranee;  vfondnme  for  wonderoue,  frc  So  hop«d^ 
prayed,  &c.,  worda  containing  each  two  syllables,  are  pro- 
nounced aa  though  oonusting  of  but  one.  This  is  a  serious  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  foreignera  learning  our  language,  but  one 
which  in  the  German,  by  a  conformity  of  orthography  to  pro- 
BOondfttiOBi  is  entird^  avoided. 
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Plural  for  all  pendert. 

01.  S>ie  ft^onfUiu  the  finest ; 
9.  S>cr  fc^onftcn,  of  the  finest ; 
S>.  S>ci  fdfbnfUn,  to  the  finest; 
9L  IDic  fd^dnfim,  the  finest. 

III.  The  Old  form  of  the  superlative  is  rarely  naed;  the 
article  fas  in  English)  always  preceding  it.  Ex. :  SRctn  4hit  ift 
bcc  \^hnftt;  my  hat  iM  the  finest.  Instead  of  the  regular  form, 
the  dative  of  the  New  Declension,  preceded  by  the  particle 
a  m,  is  often  used ;  as,  mcin  ^ut  tfl  a  m  fc^nflrn.  (See  f  38. 1.,  &c.) 

The  adverb  mt^,  like  its  English  equivalent  (more)  is  like- 
wise employed  in  the  comparison  of  a4jectives.  Ex. :  ^ic  ift 
mc^  (iebcnfttftibig  «tt  fc^on;  she  is  more  amiable  than  beautiful. 
(See  S  42. 1.,  dec.) 

IT.  A^iectives,  of  all  degrees  of  comparison,  may  in  the 
simple  and  absolute  form,  be  employed  as  atherbt ;  but  when 
the  superlative  is  so  used,  the  form  produced  by  the  union  of 
a  m  with  the  dative,  is  adopted.  Ex.  dt  f<^tctbt  fd^dn ;  he  writes 
beautifully,  (h  licft  ^ntUtx  att  ic^;  he  reads  more  rapidly  than  I. 
ei(  Itdt  am  fi^ncaflcn;  she  reads  the  most  rapidly.    (S  106.) 

V.  Participles,  when  used  as  adjectives,  are  compared  in  the 
like  manner.  Ex.!  M^  (learned),  ge(e|ttct,  (more  learned), 
gdt^ctffl,  (most  learned):  Tft|ccnb,  (affecting),  cft|ttiib<t,  (more 
affecting),  rik^tnibfl,  (most  affecting). 

VI.  3c 'if  or  ic«bctto,  in  phrases  like  the  following,  is  an« 
swered  in  English  by  '«IAt-IA«/'  thus,  3<  mc|r,  fc  mttntmt; 
**th€"  more,  "tfA«"  merrier.  3c  mc^,  fecfb  kffcc ;  **tkt"  more, 
"tkt"  better.  3(  is  sometimes  prtetded,  by  bcfko.  Ex.:  <lin 
flBcrt  ifl  bcflo  ini|(i4^  {t  Mlttsmmcnct  cl  ifl;  *Uke"  more 
perfect  a  work  is,  **  ike  "  more  useful  it  it. 

2)cfio  is  likewise  naed  without  ic.  Ex.:  Ct  Tiff  Ucoitf  b<|lo 
fc^neact ;  thereupon  he  ran  the  fttster.  On  ^Me  mm  bcjb  aufmcrt* 
fatncT  gtt ;  he  listened  now  the  more  attentt?ely. 


Vin.    ThefbUawmg  «4f«efi9M  art  irregular  m  ccmpwriton. 

®ttt,  good;  bcffcr,  better ;  Bcfl  or  am  (eflni,  best. 

^0^,  high ;  Ifii^,  higher ;  ^i^fi  or  am  ^oc^flcn,  highest. 

9}ici  much;  me^t,  more ;  mcift  or  am  mciflcn,  most 

IDcnig,  min^cc,  little  or  few;  tvmiget,  minbcft^  less  or  fewer ;  tocnigflc 
or  minbc^n,  leaat  or  fewest.    (See  S*  39.) 


iBtumc,/.  flower; 

Siic^  /  beech ; 

9)i(f,  thick,  stout; 

«i<^,/.  oak; 

ftin'flitfttif^,  influen- 
tial; 

Cin'fdcmielcit,  /  uni- 
formity; 

di'tcOtU,  /.  vanity ; 

(Intfmtt^  distant; 

Slomt),  n.  Florence ; 

9tut^tbar,  productive; 

(Scbtl'bct,  educated 
cultivated ; 

OffaVUn,  m.  pleasure ; 

®rift,  m.  spirit,  mind; 

^a«  aSctlct  ijl  ^c  f  Attct  all  gc 

flcnt. 
2)ct  f'bclfte  aRcafi^  ifl  vSOfi,  immcc 

tcr  fltdcflii^,  unb  bet  tcti^fic 

ni^t  immct  bet  iDci'fcfkc 
%€t  Jtliigfte  ifl  gosd^it'Iit^  am  bc« 

ft^'bcnflcn,    bet  ^ilmmflc    am 

|u'bring(t(^flcn. 
din  guter  Sclbfctt  mnf  mUft  Rng, 

all  ta)9fcr  fcin. 

OHcftf  Xnef  t^  ^ft,  oil  imcf . 

Iter  hunger  ifl  bcc  bcfic  itg^. 

Otc  %KKM  ifl  bn  ithOffLt  !8amn. 

0cU^t  ifl  vulft  su  f^ftlcn,  all 
ftc^t^nm  —  oBcv  am  mciflai 
Sugoib  nnb  Scommigfcit. 


ExBRCisn  88. 

^c»5^'(i^,  common- 
ly; 
Sftagnag,  m.  youth ; 

iHttg^,  /  prudence ; 
Sanbloft,  /  country 

air; 
£itft,/air ,  atmosphere; 
^Btoi%,  m.  courage; 
Ovib',  m.  Orid ; 
fParii;  n.  Paris ; 
$anna,  n.  Parma ; 
iplaubcni,  to  prattle ; 
Ck^ft'fleacr,  m.  writer 

author; 
^ittc,    /     manners, 

custom; 


€tomin,  m.  stock, 
trunk  I 

etcm,  m.  star ; 

Umgang,  m.  inter- 
course; 

Unrein,  impure ; 

UnivArbig,  unworthy ; 

SBctAn'bcrung,  /.  alte- 
ration, change ; 

SBcrflanb',  m.  under- 
standing; 

JWitgir,  m.  Virgil ; 

ifio^tt^at,/  benefit; 

SBttxbi^  worthy; 

Binn,  fi.  tin. 


The  weather  is  colder  to-day^ 
than  yesterday. 

The  noblest  man  is  not  always 
the  most  fortunate,  and  the 
richest  not  always  the  wisest. 

Hie  wisest  (man)  is  generally 
the  most  modest,  the  most 
stupid  the  most  obstruaiye. 

A  good  eommander-in-chief 
must  be  more  prudent  than 
valiant  * 

This  doth  is  better  than  that 

(The)  hunger  is  the  best  cook. 

The  pine  is  the  highest  tree. 

Wisdom  is  more  to  be  prised 
than  riches,  but  virtue  and 
devoutaeaa  the  moct 


1.  SHcfer  3agcc  |at  cincn  fc^tacn  ^itiib,  mctnei  ifl  fc^dncr,  cab  bcr 
ciitigc  ifl  bee  f(^&nflc  wn  alien.  2.  S>ic  (hbc  ifl  ncinec,  all  bic  Consfr 
imb  bic  etcme  fbib  cntfcmtcs,  all  bet  SRonb.  8.  flSitgil  ifl  tin  oagencl* 
metet  Ck^ftfleOet,  all  Coib.  4.  S)ie  CStobt  (Santon  (f  188. 6)  ifl  gtolcr. 
all  $acil.  6.  ftlcranbet  bet  Orofe,  ^e  toenigct  itlng^cit,  all  Tta& 
6.  SRan  flnbct  viet  me^t  itn))fer,  all  €ilbet  nnb  me^t  (lifca  ad  Sinn.  7. 
IDiffd  flROb^ctt  ))tatibcrt  mc|¥,  all  fie  (f  184.  2.)  arMtct  8.  SHc  SafI 
in  ben  ^Abten  ifl  nntcinec,  all  bic  Sonbtaft.  9.  fftoaftfii^  ifl  ai^c  f« 
ftttf^tSac  tole  ®cutf(^tanb.  10.  3>icfet  3ftng(ing  ^ot  nii^  fe  vicl  ISetfonb* 
iDic  fcin  Snibcc,  a(et  et  \9X  oxOf  ni(^  fp  vict  (ittctfeit.  11.  3)ic  8lofe  ifl 
etnc  bcr  fc^flcn  Blumen  in  bet  SBctt.  12.  IDieieniscn  flab  gcmd^nltt^  am 
Mnigflen  flotj,  bcten  Oeifl  wax  gcbilbcfica  ift  18.  IDic  6ittcn  bcijcaigea 
flnb  gcio6^nIi<^  ctnflttftrii^  aaf  nnl,  mit  bencn  toit  Umgaag  ^akv.  14. 
SMe  SBo^tt^en,  bcren  loit  toflrbig  fbib,  flnb  nnl  angenc^met,  all  bcrcn  mr 
untoilTbig  flnb.  15.  ^ccicnige  ifl  bet  tcu^flc,  beffen  Jtinter  higenb|aft  fbb. 
16.  IDct  ter  |at  feinca  •cfaOca  an  bfnienigtn  SRenft|cii,  bic  Icinc  Sicbe 
|u  i^rcn  flBriibetn  |atcB.  17.  S)(r  l^fdbanm  ^t  eincv  bidca  Cftoana* 
bie  Su(^  ^at  cincn  bidetn  6tamm,  nnb  bic  ^'v^  \oi  ben  bicfflca  Staami- 
18.  3c  mc^t  et  ^  bcflo  mc^c  imQ  ct.   18  9(otcn|  ifl  fi^taa,  all  S^arma. 

1  The  more  frequent  our  intercourse  is  with  nations,  the 
more  our  commerce  will  be  extended.  2.  Are  the  palaces  of 
the  kings  of  England  as  beautiful  as  those  of  the  German 
kings  ?  3.  England  is  not  so  fertile  as  Spain  or  Italy.  4.  It 
is  as  eaqr  to  do  good  as  to  do  evil.  5.  virtue  is  the  greatest 
ornament  of  man.  6.  A  sage  said  (used  to  say),  that  the  more 
he  reflected  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  more  important 
it  appeared  to  him.  7.  The  lUiine  presents  the  most  beautiful 
view.  8.  The  country-air  was  more  beneficial  in  the  recovery 
of  this  youth  than  the  treatment  of  the  most  efficient  doctor. 
9.  Orid  is  a  lesa  agreeable  writer  than  Virgil  10.  The  spring 
is  more  variable  than  the  autumn.  11.  This  view  is  beautiful, 
but  from  that  hill  it  is  more  beautiful.  12.  Augustus  was  not, 
perhaps,  a  greater  man  than  Antony,  but  he  was  more  fortunate 
than  he.  13.  Of  all  flowers  the  rose  is  the  most  beautiful, 
if  the  violet  is  not  less  beautiful.  14.  The  society  of  tiiat 
youth  is  less  agreeable  than  that  of  his  brother.  15.  Mont  Blane 
is  a  high  mountain,  but  Chimboraxo  is  higher,  and 
the  highest. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH.--NO.  XVIIL 

By  John  B.  Biakd,  BJ). 

SUFFIXES. 

Wo&DS  are  alFected  in  their  import  not  only  by  particles  set  bcfoie 
them,  but  also  by  partides  set  after  them.  In  pmmmahU,  you  have 
a  word,  the  masning  of  which  is  affected  by  both  a  forsgoing  aad 
an  after-coming  particle.    It  may  be  divided  thus  :-^ 

BOOT. 


pre 


abls 


The  root  of  the  word  Is  tiie  Latin  soaso,  liak:  By  the  addition  of 
pr$y  sum  becomes  presume,  /  idk$  befirt ;  that  is,  before  positive 
proof.  If  you  add  able,  then  you  form  jtrenmuMe,  which  algniflws 
what  mmy  bepreeumad. 

Having  trsated  of  preAxesi  I  pass  on  to  suffixes,  and  shall  glvs  a 
list  of  the  primdpal. 

LIST  OF  EKOLISH  SUFFIXES. 

Abel,  from  the  Gothic  abal,  Hrength,  found  in  the  Lstin  babiUs, 
Jit  for,  and  in  the  Latin  termination  bills ;  as,  amabilis,  IpvmMi. 
It  is  found,  also,  in  our  word  ability.  In  the  sense  of  power  or 
capacity,  it  occurs  in  msny  English  words ;  as,  reaaonoto^  dar* 
able,  8cc.  Sometimes  it  passes  into  the  form  Me ;  as,  compre- 
htonble,  ynaible,  &c.  When  preceded  by  v,  the  a  or  t  bteads  with 
the  e  into  n ,  as  in  §fAuble. 

**  Where  all  life  dies,  death  llvss,  sad  aatore  breeds, 
PerrefBe,  all  monstroos,  all  prodigloas  things, 
AbominaNe,  inutteraUa.*'  mUon,  ••  Paradisa  Lost" 

Ade  {ado),  coming  into  the  English  through  the  French,  tiba 
Jtalian,  and  the  SpaiSri^  gives  ua  teoh  words  as  brooodSfy  MN^rotfirw 
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§Uki  oooumff  (oom«t,  Lit.  a  eompomon;  or  from  ctmant, 
Spanifh,  a  thaiMtr):  woilad§  (leala,  Lat.  «  Utddtr;  ewwUr, 
SpaiUih,  to  eUmi)  ;  inf  ado,  a  hoMtt,  a  boaator. 

**  What  oan  be  mora  itnac*  than  that  waahoold,  within  two  montha, 
haft  won  one  town  ot  importanoe  by  aaoiotb,  battared  anothar,  and 
OTWthiowB  great  iJoroaa  In  tha  flald  V  *-— Amoh. 

jig§f  from  tha  Latin  tvnination,  ago,  aa  In  ioMfa  (on  HMy#)» 
tlinnigh  the  Spaniah  lu^f  and  the  Ftmeh  a^  (u  fai  aTantage,  am 
mhmUagt) :  it  daootea  a  itate  of  being. 

**  That  to  tha  ntaoat  of  oar  ahOltf,  we  ought  to  repair  any  davKyewe 
h«?e  done  to  ottMniaaal^efldnt'^-^lieaMi,*' Moral  Sdanoa." 

The  term  m$rag§  ia  from  the  low  Latin  areraginm  (from  aTora 
(habeo,  Hunt),  a  man'a  mofaable  property),  which  denoted  a  tu 
or  general  ^t-rent,  paid  jprimarfly  in  labovr  by  the  tenant  to  the 
lord.  Fkom  oMnyf,  and  the  outom  it  deootiss,  oome  a/o9roorm 
and  mwpmmjf  in  old  legal  doeunenta. 

*•  Whathir  the  email  town  of  Birmingham  alone  doth  not  open  aa 
oBeragt  droalate  erary  weal^  one  way  or  oUier,  to  the  ralae  of  £60,000.** 
— Mb0l^,  <•  Qaeriflt** 

Ai  from  the  Latin  a/,  aa  hi  aninu>^  an  oniflia/,  and  animalia, 
h^ongkig  to  mn  mumuU,  M  in  Latin  indicatea  penonality  ;  thna 
anima  ie  Ufa,  and  aninuif  one  wlio  pOBieeeea  life.  Al^  from  c/if» 
aignifiea  hokingingtQ. 

**  Mr.  IfonkhoBie  happening  one  day  to  poll  a  flowtr  from  a  tree 
wiiioh  grew  in, one  of  tlieir  ispiiUhpwI  indoeorae*  aa  Indian,  whoae 
JealoQiy  had  pnAably  lieen  apon  tha  watdi,  eame  loddenly  behind  him 
and  etrnek  htaa."— Om*^  "Firet  Yoyage." 

Am^  a  enffiz  from  the  lAtin  a4jeotife  form  antit ;  aa  hvmanna, 
AfONON,  pirtitMiif  to  a  man  i  from  hnmanna  oomea  alae  hnnum", 
kmdt  Ukt  a  OMM.  in  which  yon  aee  an  in  another  form.  From  the 
terminatifln  of  theae  Latin  a4)ectiTea  in  the  neater  plnral  ana  ia 
deriTod,  tlie  once  frtonrite  ana ;  aa  in  Johnaoniona,  the  tliinga  of 
Johnaon,  that  ia,  lua  lighter  aayfaiga  and  doinga,  what  ia  aometimea 
called  tobU-UUk^  from  tlie  (German  Otek-rtdon. 

Aneo  Of  mtey,  a  anbatantire  aolBz  from  tlie  Latin  iMfto,  aa  in 
conatan/io,  eofu/aney ;  it  denotea  a  condition ;  in  oonataacy,  the 
ooadition  of  being  oonatant  or  firm.  Attee  aometimea  paaeea  into 
«aM,  aa  in  condolence,  the  atate  of  griering  (doleo,  Let.  I  gruvi) 
with  (con)  another. 

**  She  had  eo  eteadfret  oounteNoiMi, 
80  noble  porta  and  flMMenonoB."  CSIauoer. 

wlMf  and  anl  are  connected  with  the  Latin  partidplea  in  aittandaar, 
aa  amana,  k/oing  \  docena,  toaeMng,  &e.  A^jeetlTea  ending  in  oai 
aometimea  oome  to  na  through  the  French,  aa  in  dormoa/,  iUepimg ; 
tha  preamt participle  of  dormio,  Ithep,  being  dormiena,  in  French 
dormanf. 

"Logidane  dietingalah  two  Unda  of  eperatione  of  the  mind;  the 
lint  kind  prodaeeano  elfret  wlthontthe  mind ;  thelaatdoea.  The  tret 
they  oall  iaiaiaweH<  acta,  the  aeoond  traneittTe." 

<iir  from  the  Latin  anbatantifo  ending  in  or,  aaealcar,  a  4piir;  and 
tiM  Latin  a^jeettTO  ending  in  ariOf  aa  regnUrit  (regnla,  Lat  a  rule), 
aoeording  to  mle,  rtgmlor.  The  or  liaTmg  once  bMome  a  recogniaed 
termination  in  Bngliah,  waa  added  toworu  of  Latin  origin,  aa  aimilar 
(eimilia,  likOf  from  aimia,  Lat.  on  opo ;  the  likeneaa  of  the  ape  to 
man  being  each  aa  to  canae  the  aame  word  to  be  applied  to  both 
ape  and  likeneaa ;  ao  we  nae  lo  apt,  that  ia,to  imiUtio), 

**  Ton  have  heard  how  tnt  they  b^an  of  laymen  onely,  leading  a 
atialtar  life  from  the  aoeiety  of  other  pcmna,  wbo,  then.lbUowing  the 
rale  of  8.  Bennet  (Benedict),  were  oaUed  regulan  and  TOtaitee."-— JRxi. 

Arehff,  a  Greek  termination,  aigniiying  thirf,  gcoemmmtf  haa 
been  epdEen  of  ander  tiie  prefixea. 

Ard  (connected  with  the  Oennan  art,  kind  manner),  a  anbatan- 
tire  termination,  aip;niftee  a  permanent  atate ;  aa,  afaigganf,  the 
habit  of  being  alnggiah ;  dnmkar<f,  one  whoee  habitnal  atate  ia  in- 
toxication :  a  good  man  may  be  once  dmnk,  but  a  good  men  .cannot 
be  a  dnmlmrd.  Hie  doll,  in  dallord,  ia  allied  to  the  German  toll, 
mad, 

•*  Bat  woald  I  bee  a  poet  if  I  might. 
To  rab  my  biowea  time  daya  and  wake  three  nighta. 
And  bite  my  naUs  and  acratch  my  duUard  head. 
And  CBTM  the  backward  miuea  on  my  bed 

peeriah  eyllable,**  BUhcpOOL 


Affff  torn  Litia  •4iaetifo  tombitloii  mrimt  u  fmmd  in  audUi^ 


on'iM  JanzOinm,  Lat.  aid),  auxiliary,  tributary,  TUa  aame  oHim 
gaTc  riae  to  our  termination  in  ariona,  aa  in  getgariou*  (grez  T^t. 
aJloek),Jlo€kifi0  together,  ' 

From  Latin  worda  ending  in  ariut,  we  hare  statnary  (an  ata- 
tnaria) ;  lapidar|f  (lapU,  Lat.  a  ttont),  a  (predona)  atone-catter ; 
oifiary,  a  place  for  keepmg  birda  (area,  Lat.  birdt). 

AMtor,  aa  in  poetaff<#r,  which  comea  immediately  from  the  French 
podtaatra,  a  bad  poet,  ia  fonnd  in  the  Italian  astro,  a  termination 
denoting  contempt.  The  astor  hi  diaaater,  a  calamity,  haa  nothing 
to  do  with  the  anffiz.  Diaaater  aeema  to  be  from  dit  and  aatron 
Gr.  a  atar),  and  ao  aignifiea  an  iO-itarred  condition. 

^^  ia  a  Terbal  (deriyed  from  a  rerb)  terminatioa,  the  origin  of 
which  ia  fonnd  in  the  Lathi  paaaire  participle,  aa  oongrega#Mt ; 
heaoe  the  verb  to  congr^a<#. 

'*11ie  «i^laia«6  hill  teth  ahoole  the  pilhuTd  JUme." 

Tfumton,  **  Sammer/' 

Ated,  tod,  or  $d,  are  the  terminationa  of  the  paaaire  participle  in 
Bngliah,  equivalent  to  the  aame  Latin  participle  ending  b  atua  ;  thua 
the  Lathi  communiooltM  ia  in  Engliah  oommunico^.  In  the  aame 
way  we  haye  adaplnl,  derolvad,  ailijuNi;  imput«f,  &o.  Partidplea 
m  id  become  adjeetiyee  by  auppraaahig  the  1^  aa  deaoloM  baeooue 
deaolofe. 

Cir  ia  an  Engliah  repreaentatiye  of  the  Latfai  termination  hi  Mi, 
aa  gntia,  favour,  gnoe.  Oy  ia  aometimea  uaed  inatead  of  ee,— e.  g. 
dementta,  demency;  that  ia,  mtrcy, 

^  In  tlie  older  forma  of  the  language  worda  ending  in  ey  were  fpelt 
Ma.  Tbeee  nouna  denote  tlie  abatract  quality ;  thua  pmdena  meana 
prudout,  aa  t^prudmU  man;  but  pradenlia  meana  pmdenM,  in 
the  abatract;  tiiat  ia,  the  quality  ia  cooaidered  apart  from  any 
aubject. 

<*  Bat  eyen  that  mightyt  looe  of  hie  great  demend^ 
Hath  giyen  me  grace  at  hut  to  Judge  the  troth  from  hereffaL** 

Qatootf/nt, 

C^,  a  Saxon  termination  fonnd  in  chnrM,  dit^A,  wlii«A,  &c.,  and 
of  old  pronounced  aa  a  guttural,  or  at  leaat  like  Ar,  aa  in  the  Scotch 
whiik  or  quhiUs,  and  the  German  eh  or  ieh,  aa  idi  Uek),  /;  doch, 
yet ;  thua  we  haye  the  Latin  eie,  and  the  Engliah  tuck  \  tiie  Scotch 
miekle,  and  the  English  mueh ;  the  Scotch  Hrk,  German  hirehe, 
and  the  Engliah  ehureh,  HiUh  or  dijta  is  a  thing  that  men  pro- 
duce by  digging.  The  worda  run  thua,  d^,  dike,  diteh.  Another 
form  of  dike  and  ditch  ia  diyue. 

**  The  people  ran  into  eo  great  despair  that  hi  Zeland  they  gaye  oyer 
working  at  th^dr  d^^uet,  evflbring  the  eea  to  gain  eyeiy  tide  upon  the 
oonntiy."— ^  W,  Ibnipfa. 


'OU  or  Ie,  a  dlminutiye,  formed  after  tlie  manner  of  tlie  Latin 
diminutiye  termination  eiUue,  maaculine,  and  cula,  femfaiine ;  e.  g«, 
homunenlMt,  a  Uitle  num  t  a  manmkin ;  x^ulue  (Lat.  rex,  a  king), 
a  mtle  king-,  mataeula,  a  little  mother.  The  ending  de  appeara 
m  partial,  a  little  part;  ptmele  (pellia,  Lat.  skin),  a  little  tkiu  ; 
in  muMole  (muacnlaa,  Lat.  a  little  mouee). 


LITERARY   NOTICES. 

%*  VcL  L  if  the  FOfolab  Eddcatou.  meaUy  bouad  in  doth,Je 
ready /i>r  ddkftry,  and  can  be  ordered  through  any  toolaeBer. 

99.%±;  Ftne£dU¥m,vltkoutthe«>eeklyheadbige,U,$d, 


CAnSELL'B  8RILLI1IO  iLLUSTEAnD  EDITIOlf  OV  "UlfOLB  T0M*S  CaIIN," 

neatly  bound  in  OmamenUl  Wrapptr,  ia  now  raady  for  dsliyery,  foolscap 
ocuvo.  with  Eight  beantlAil  Bngrayiags,  Ibnning  tha  disapcst  •ditioa  yet 
pubUsbed. 

CihtaBLL's  Sbillino  Kditioh  OV  EoouD.— Tax  BLXMaiiTa  or 
OioMBTar.  containing  the  Flnt  Six  and  tha  Elerenth  and  Twalllh  Books 
of  Euclid,  from  tbe  text  of  Bobert  Bimion,  M.D»  Eamltus  Profsasor  of 
Mathematics  in  tbe  University  of  Qlasfoir  ;  with  GorrsotloBS,  Annotations, 
and  Exercises,  by  Bobert  wallaea,  A.M .,  of  the  sams  UniTarsity,  and 
Collafiau  Tutor  of  the  UnlTeraity  of  London,  is  now  ready,  prioe  Is.  in 
stiff  eoTers,  or  li.  8d.  neat  cloth; 

Cassbll's  Elbiibmts  or  AaxTHMario,  will  be  issaed  in  a  tern  dars,  price 
Is.  in  stiff  ooTcrs,  or  Is.  id.  eloth,  nniform  with  Cassell*s  Edition  of  Eaelld. 
•dited  by  Professor  Wallaee,  A.lf^  of  tha  University  of  Glasgow,  Editor  of 
Cassell's  **  BneUd,"  tbe  PoruLAa  EnuoATom,  fee. 

Taa  DuxB  or  WiLLixoTeL'v— An  interesting  Memoir  (with  a  Portrait 
and  otber  illustrations)  of  this  great  Warrior  and  Statesman  waa  eonmeneed 
in  the  Woaaxaa  Mam's  FaiaiiD  akd  Familt  iMSTnooToa,  for  the  week 
ending  October  8.  Wsefcly  Numbers,  Id. ;  Monthly  Parts,  M.  or  6d.,  accord* 
ing  to  the  number  of  weeks  In  eaeb  months 

Tna  iLLURaATBO  EaaiaiToa  AucANAoa,  with  upwards  of  Thirty 
beautiftal  SograTiogi ,  piiee  iixpenee»  witt  he  ready  far  deBtefy  ITof .  1st 


THB  POPULAB  SDUOATOR. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

BtfWiH  Sdikons  (Tork-street) :  HU  method  of  sqtMriag  th«  drde 
or  iinliiig  Ibe  ■qnare,  giTM  an  error  of  one  eqnara  Inch  in  ererj  66. — 
Ohb  THAT*t  TaTna :  Try  egnin. — S.  K.  (KnutafiMtl) :  The  **  Ele- 
nenti  of  Aiithmetlo  "  are  not  e  reprint  of  the  Leuoni  In  the  PopOLAm 
Kdocatob;  the  other  qnettions  ere  mdetcnnlned. — A  Wobkdio 
Mam  I  We  an  glad  thai  oar  Popui.ab  Educator  eaa  be  etndied 
withoot  the  cane,  and  that  he  la  pleased  on  thia  aoeoant. — An  Old 
Frxbkd  (Nottingham)  la  miataken  aa  to  onr  opinions ;  bnt  we  thank 
him  for  his,  they  are  naeftd  to  ns.— Hippolitb  Bonoatb  (Brig- 
hoosej:  His  anawwa  are  mong.— J.  Willbon  (Oateshead):  The 
Romana  always  spoke  Latin,  it  was  their  mother  tongne.  Our  present 
alphabet  is  taken  ftom  the  Latin,  and  it  Is  Infinitely  better  than  the 
dd  English,  whioh  was  eren  more  hldeoos  than  tlie  German,  and 
that  la  bad  enoogh.— T.  S.  Caybbr  (Chodlfligh):  Thanks  for  his  kind 
eooaideratkmB  and  oflhrs.  A  People'a  College  In  London  is  a  grand 
deslderatom.  University  College,  Gower>st,  has  failed  to  attraot  the 
popaUr  sympathise  which  wers  at  first  attached  to  It,  fhmi  its 
foiinders.  Thomaa  Campbell,  the  poet,  who  started  the  original  Idea, 
is  dead;  and  Heniy  Brougham,  who  carried  it  into  elfoct,  becaase  a 
Lord;  that  Is,  an  Jriitoerai,  Was  not  this  enoogh  to  ta^nre  it  In  the 
eyes  of  the  people?— F.  H.  Buohtwbll:  His  solatkm  is  ccrrsct. 
The  akUiHff  BhoIUI  Is  not  symbolical ;  it  reprobates  symbolism  as  In- 
elBfiientforpopalar  edocation. — Robin  Hood  (Liverpool) :  The'*  BCannal 
of  the  French  Language**  Is  2s  ,  and  its  oairlage  bypoat  6d.  The  pocket 
editkms  of  Dr.  '.Johnson's  English  Dictionary  are  so  nnmeroos,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  la  beet. — A  Pupil  Tbach bu  (Someiatown) : 
Not  as  required. — ^Vibtus  (Lincoln) :  His  demonstration  of  the  47th  Is 
good  and  well  known ;  see  Annotation  to  Prop.  VIII.,  and  Bxerelee  3 
to  Prop.  XVII.,  Book  YI.,  CaseeU's  EocUd.— Sir  Isaac  Mewton*e 
qoeation  has  been  oorrsetly  solved  by  J.  Knox  (Fenton);  Dawiov 
(Knaiesboroogh)  t  and  many  others. — M,  C  :  The  sum  of  any  two 
obtose  angles  makes  an  angle  greater  than  two  right  anglea. 

if  csio.— ToKAX :  We  hope  to  satitl/  bit  mutieel  eppetita  with  more  fre- 
oueot  miuio  articles  m  the  long  a?eningt  come  in.  He  hai  laid  a  good 
4>uiulation  U  he  has  tkon^hly  and  moil  petftellf  lOMtcred  tne  eaereitce 
slreadj  giTett.— W.  MaStB,  Music  Tcaeher  (Bristol):  Theokt.-W.  F.  Moaa- 
Ton  ^Bumhaa) :  M  the  proper  place  In  our  eoune  we  ihali  gitt  our  reamnu 
for  diiTeriag  ftom  the  authority  he  names  on  the  question  or  the  **  etiromatie 
■cmitonc.**  The  rate  of  movement  indicated  by  the  words  ■*  largo,**  **  adagio,** 
fte.,  must  be  to  a  neat  extent  arbitrary.  The  metronome  is  the  only  sure 
indleator  of  speed. 

Beeeived,  W.  M.  JCoD;  E.  B.  Jbvkimson  (Bawtry);  J.  J.  Niwroir 
(Bridgwater);  F.  Mabjls  (London):  O.  S.  (Dnrsley) ;  J.  Wbitsfobs 
(Ware);  B.  B.  T.;  O.  Bmith  (Govcntrj);  J.  Allan  (Qreenoek);  W. 
OiLLaspia  (Oamoek);  Van DaanaoxaM ;  C.  Thomas  (St.  Austell); 
AMATBua  (Udbury)!  and  SuBsoaxaam  (Bingley).— Tvao  (Leeds)  abouid 
carefully  read  the  demonstrations,  and  then  endeavour  to  write  them  out  from 
reeollectioa.  This  is  what  is  done  at  the  University  examinations.— F.  J.  U. 

t Castle  Ued^igham) :  We  advise  him  to  stick  to  the  buaiueas  to  wMch  he 
kas  been  brought  up,  unless  he  be  called  by  the  church  to  whieh  he  belongs. 
—J.  J.  B.  (Corehester),and  W.  H.  F.  (Manchester):  Tee.— 8.  B.  (Butwell): 
For  the  **  water  cure'*  anply  to  Dr.  Oully.— W.  WiNTBAaw  (Soalhmlnster) : 
At  Mr:  Potter's,  in  the  Poultry,  or  Mr.  wilson*s,  Leadenhall-street,  London, 
ron  will  obtain  all  sorts  of  charts.  Norte's  **  navigation"  is  reckoned  the 
beet,  price  16e.— »Dooolas  :  The  *'  Library**  Is  now  published  at  7d.  per 
vol.— A  MoBBiSTOMiAH,  should  endcavouTto  acquire  boldncae  or  firmneas 
in  speaking,  without  imuudence  ;  Demoethenes,  the  famous  Greek  orator, 
had  an  impediment  which  he  overoame  by  addrcseiog  himself  to  the  wavee 
of  the  seal— QUABSlToa  (Btaios):  Zymotic  llteially  aeaoe  <wsi#ine  to/cr- 
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mmt,  that  Is,  prod%t9in§  ewWMn^s.— T.  CaAiiSToicltOrecnoek) : 
J.  B.  J.t  We  wonder  that  a  person  who  reeomsBeods  us  to  publish  an 
Kneyolopadla  of  Arte,  8oieneee,  ftc,  would  eondeeecod  to  trouble  his  head 
«vith  sueh  rank  abmr4Uy%»  astroioey.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  it,  wAie* 
W0  dMy,  It  ean  only  be  from  the  DevlL— 8.  fi.:  Marine  botany;  we  shall 
•9*^n,  II.  A.  (Combill):  A  quarter  of  a  circle  raqniree  dednitaoo.— 
UooiLiTV '.  There  are  some  mistakes;  fsr  example,  yen  say  the  noun  fMaf 
Is  aoverned  by  the  verb  is,  and  yet  you  say  the  vetb  is  MraiwiMse.— Rvstt 
(Ckatham) :  »ee  vol.  I.,  p.  288,  coL  I,  line  49,  and  p.  IM,  eoL  t,  ttne  M^T. 
FBAMr  (8(rathmlgio)  and  Us  Mends  wjll  soea  get  enough  of  musie.— 
Taiiro :  lUllan  as  soon  as  possiUe;  the  series  ef  bseens  In  French  will  be 
found  In  the  ••  Freneh  MeMal,'*  pitee  U^J.  W,  F. :  Very  well^B. Movha 
(Moaaghan):  Bplera'  French  dictionary  U  aamiig  the  beet.  Oo  on  and  pree- 
per.— C.  F,  F.  (Uuaaaaaway)  waaM  oMIfe  ns  byseadlog  his  addrem^ 
BoOKinoBAM :  The  pricee  of  methsmatital  Inetramenu  vary  esceedlagty, 
aceording  to  the  materials  and  the  workmanship,  so  that  It  is  hnpoesibie  to 
atJ^themaeearately.  Sueh  as  are  deaertbed  hi  the  Sad  Lesson  on  Oeomstry, 
will  vary  from  80b.  or  two  gnlaeee  to  £5  er  £10. 

A  Curreopondent,  at  Lenny,  Llnlithfowsblre,  Informs  vs  that  there  Is  a 
Co-instruction  Society  ealled  the  **KlrUlsten  Mutual  Improvement  8o- 
^ety.*'  established  by  several  of  the  working  men  of  the  neighbourhood, 
which  meets  every  Friday  evening.  There  Is  en  essay  and  a  debate  altera 
aately,  with  recitations  i  and  mueh  good  has  rsanlted  flrem  Its  estabUehmeot. 
They  are  desirous  of  a  list  of  good  suldeets  for  debaU;  not  too  abstruse. 
Ferhaps  some  of  our  kind  correspondents  will  supply  them.— W.  8.  (Tod- 
mecden) :  c/tgne,  pmnounced  deal.  Is  en  association  of  persons  who  tafrmue 
and  tabal  ft»r  a  certdn  pnrpoee  i  and  is  synonlmous  with  the  plain  English 
word  gang,  or  the  more  polite  words,  aartf,  and  faetkm^E,  Bbbsb 
(Newtown)  is  advised  to  study  Dr.  Beard's  Leasoas  in  Snglish  in  preference 
to  any  published  grammar.— Bad  Mbmobt  (Ashton-under-Lyne) :  The  only 
way  to  improve  the  memoir  Is,  to  exercise  It  judiciously ;  **  Where  there's 
•  JlSf*  *!5f^*^  *»y»'*— I*-  M.  T. :  Learn  both ;  miss  for  the  use  of  d«  before 
veibs  will  be  givem-PimiTAivpvf :  the  Latin  Lessens  la  the  F.  B.  art  the 


best  that  we  know  of,  and  the  appUeatlen  ef  a  little  Judgment  wUl  essQy 
correct  any  typog raphieel  terror.— T.  Fbtob,  will  find  Us  dlMevMlM  w 
moffd  by  consulting  the  Key  to  the  Latin  Lessons*^  C.  B.  M.  (Dunstable) : 
To  the  questionB— *'  What  hae  become  of  the  wrigvtai  writings  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles  ?  In  whose  keeping  are  they  ?**  Let  him  aaswei^ 
In  Qod*s  keepug,  by  the  ordinary  ceuiae  of  his  provldenee,  and  not  by  any 


rial  miraele.**     On  this  suldect,  we  refer  him  to  a  tract  written  by 
late  rev.  and  learned  Dr.  J.  Pye  Sndth,  entitled  **An  anewer  to  a 
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ted  paper  eatiaed  Manlfosto  of  the  ChrWIaa  Evidence  Society.*  pub* 
ed  by  the  **  Society  for  Fromoting  Christian  Butnietion,**  Fatcraoeter 
row,  price  Sd.— SunsoaiBBm  (Dyaart) :  Laplace^  **  Meeeaique  Celests,* 
translated  by  Nathaniel  Bowditeh.— A  Sobool^bot  (SoathampCoo) :  Moiie^ 
Navigation.— HBirmT  Tiaoo  (Brighton):  8ee*«WerkiBg  Man'e  ftiead,* 
let  terles.  No.  08,  p.  73^^.  O.  B.  (Baveofleld):  His  snggesticns  as  to  the 
mode  of  subtracting  money,  is  good ;  it  wUl  be  notieed  in  the  Arithmetic— 
Eta  :  The  Lectures  on  Suclid  will  appear  more  fieqnaitiy ;  Or.  Themsoa 
has  introduced  the  words/*  equals  or  the  same  "  in  the  7th  axiom  and  aome 
others;  and  though  net 'expressed  in  Buelid*S  original  axiom,  they  are 
understood  and  acied  on  by  him  in  his  densenetratlooe.  Ten  are  quite  right 
as  to  the  axiom  aesumed  in  the  second  ease  of  Prop.  VII.  Ton  have  begun 
in  the  true  s|dxit ;  go  on,  you  are  sure  to  prosper.— J.  Coosbah  (London) ; 
A  Bboimmbb  (York) :  The  additional  Key  is  now  given,  and  the  ndee  re- 
quired are  In  progress.  Dr.  Beard's  **  Latin  nmde  Beeyi**  Is  written  on  a 
plan  very  sindlar  to  the  Lessons  in  the  P.  B.— J.  Lamb  (Bbory-square) :  We 
nave  heard  no  uMre  of  the  box  of  Inetinments  announced  by  Ite  Society  ef 
Arts ;  pcrhape  some  kind  eonespondent  will  tall  as. 

A.  W.  Nbamiaski.— Send  your  numbers  or  parte  for  binding  la  caees  to 
our  ofllee,  or  to  Mr.  Clarke,  bookbinder,  Bouveiie-etreet,  Fleet-etieet, 
Londoaw— Josara  Habtlbt  (Church  Clongh):  Tes.— Jambs  Jabxait 
(LUmsalntfread):  Bight.  Our  ** definite  anewer"  is,  that  meametian, 
clairvoyance,  8tc.,  are  humbug.  The  answer  to  0^0  is  not  comptete.  Keys 
wiU  be  given.  The  volume  of  the  F.  B.  Is  8e.  6d.  As  to  cold  water,  drink 
as  little  as  possible.— An nb  JoHiiaoif  (Birmingham):  We  cannot  really 
tslL— Dbxtbb  (York) :  The  e  final  In  German  generally  forms  a  sepa- 
rate syllable,  with  few  and  sasall  exceptions,  ai  eif,  die,  Sue.— A  Clbbx 
( Weedon) :  Tes.— M  axoabbt  (  Preston) :  A  young  man  is,  Ay  Imm,  his  owa 
mastsr  at  SI ;  at  least  this  is  the  current  im^eesioa. 

iKqoiaaa  Arraa  TaUTR  (Clerkenwell)  is  Informed  that  a  soul,  aftv  it 
has  left  the  body,  Is  nol  wutimiai;  for  one  who  knew  all  things  aaid,  *'  A 
apirit  has  not  flesh  and  bones  as  you  see  me  have  ;**  therefore  we  cannot 
compare  the  flight  of  the  soul  to  ita  Makbb,  with  the  speed  of  light,  or  the 
velocity  of  gravltolico.  We  must  compare  apUitwMt  things  with  ^iritma^ 
and  mtatarimi  things  with  maleriai,  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  Just  condusioBs. 
Paul,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  eays,  **  Absent  from  the  body,  nreesnt  with  the 
Lor<l.**  This  is  our  hope,  our  delight,  and  omr  consolation ;  we  trust  it 
will  sous  be  our  friend*a  too.^W.  B. ;  B.  C.  H. ;  B.  A.  M.  (Devonport):  J. 
OiLBBBT(NcwcasUe-on-Tyne)  are  requested  to  receive  our  thanks  for  their 
eommnnieatlona.— A  VIOOBRIan  (London):  Tes.- W.  B.  L.  (Mdthaai 
Mills)  is  right.— C.  H.  Feiurs  (Bsigate):  Covers  are  prepared  for  vol.  I. 
We  advise  Geometry  as  an  interchange,  as  well  as  for  the  reasons  hs 
assigns:  his  deflnitlens  of  an  Art  and  a  Science  are  very  good.— J.  B.  (Man- 
chestvi):  Tea,  all  actual  rules  should  be  committed  to  memory.— Beeeived 
eoomiunlcations  from   T.  F.  P.  O.    (Camden-town)}    PimL  TaacBBa 


);  A  FowLBB  (WiUsden);  John  Wood  (Birmingham);  Jobn 


OBAinau  iCoeeley);  E.  Kbw  (Marlborough);  Amob  (CarUele);  W.  T. 
(Stamford);  Isaao  Blakb  (Derby);  B.  ».  M;  Autooidaotos  (Ferry- 
bridp):  H.  O.  (KingSbridge);  B.  Maobb  (Belfast) ;  G.  A.TTro(LifaTool); 
W.  MoarHT  (Moira) ;  X.  Y.  Z.  (Liverpool) ;  Un us  »  Bsicoro  BErraK- 
TBIONB  (John  O*  Groat's  House) ;  Biohabdson  (Grayi*s  Inn  Terrace) ;  A5 
UMBimcATBD  Man  ;  W.  JottBS(Liverpool) ;  J.  8.  W.  (Ayton) ;  L;  B.ToUMe 
(Liverpool);  A  FniBND  (Cork) ;  G.  W.  C.  (Wigtonshire). 

AKSWEBS  TO  MATHEMATICAL  COBBBSPONDBHT& 

J.  Wilson  fMancbester) :  See  vol.  I.  p.  288,  ool.  2,  line  49. 
Tbomacm'a  or  Yoong'a  Algebra  ia  better  than  Bridge'a.  There  is  a 
mle  for  fgnarsNy  a  Mnemiiitf/,— i.e.  a  quantity  conaistuig  of  two 
tenna ;  vis.,  aqnare  each  term  separately,  and  to  the  anm  of  the?- 
aqnaiea  add  twice  the  product  of  the  terms.  Henoe,  to  aqnar.. 
V/i(aH3^)-t/i(a*-3^,  which  if  tiie  same  aa  i|/(a*+3^) 
-Iv^(a«-M*),  we  have  Htfl+Z^)  and  i(a>-3»3)  fbrthe squares 
of  the  two  terms,  and  i  v^(a*— 9^)  for  twice  tfaeir  product.  There- 
fore i(a«-t/(a«-9M))  ia  the  aniwer. 

J.  Mc  D.  (Edinburgh) :  The  ezprenion 
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"Srrr+'SqT^  •V»l*o-5;rr'""544'  ■adtheeetwoftac 
tiooa  being  brought  to  a  eommon  denominator,  and  the  mbtractioo 


performed  give 


sf** — jp"** ""  2 


=a;*«>4-2,  by  dividing  the  nnmerator 


by  the  denominator.    The  product  ««  X  ^:=^si^  $  by  the  mle 
of  adding  indices  in  multipliimtion. 

.     ,-/!       1,1        1    , 

^'  }  -Km-^^+^-vSSri'^')  ^  computing 


Ruoosa:    The  complete 
I       -     1      ./  1         1 


which  it  ia  necessary  to  take  the  dedmala  of  the  tenna  within  the 


necessary  to  take  the  dec 
brackets,  considerably  beyond  the  point  required  in  the  anawer,  in 
order  to  obtain  it  correctly. 


Printed  and  Published  byJonif  Cassbu,  La  Belle  Banvage  Taid«Lndgatc- 
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LESSONS     IN     ARCHITECT  UK  E.— No.  VIII. 
AiiCHITRAVES,   ARCHES,    AKD   VAULTED   ROOFS   (amlimi^). 


In  ovr  lut  Icuon  m  attrlbated  ths  appliaatiaa,  it  not  the  m*en- 
tioD,  of  tbc  iTch  to  Ihg  Ramaai,  and  ihowed  how  thU  ingeniaiu 
people  Bnplojed  it  in  *U  their  grnt  and  remirkable  edilina.  As- 
oording  to  Frontiaaa,  who  iru  appointed  ths  curator  or  luperin- 
tendent  of  pablic  worki  bj  the  Emperor  Nerra,  Rome  was  sup- 
plied with  water  bj  nine  great  aqneducti ;  to  these  be  added  fire 
more,  end  tho  number  wm  increued  bj  incueediog  emperon  to 
twaitf  altogvtfaer.  The  aretiei  required  in  the  eonaCrnctiaa  of 
flieee  aqiiediicta  majr  be  more  eanlf  conceiTed  tluo  deicribed. 
The  moet  mnarkable  of  them  bmt  be  here  noticed.  The  Jtril 
wu  the  Agva  Appia,  or  Appisa  water,  to  ailed  becaoie  it  inaa 
conitniol«d  bj  tlie  cnuor  or  uigistrste  Appioa  ClAodias,  in  412 
A.  D.  e.,  that  b  in  the  442nd  year  (Ab  Urbe  Condita)  from  the 
boildioB  of  the  dly  ;  thii  aqoeduct  commenced  about  seian  miles 


33  mUet  diitant  hum  Rome,  made  ■  drcnit  of  throe  milei,  ftnd 
then,  forming  a  Taolt  of  16  feet  in  diameter,  nn  38  miks  alons  ■ 
■eri»  of  arcades  at  the  elevitioa  of  70  feet.  At  cer^in  interralt 
of  this  aqueduct  rents  were  foroied  tor  dUgargiog  the  collected 
air  ;  and  it  waa  occasioaaUf  iaterrnpled  b;  deep  cialenu  in  which 
the  water  waa  allowed  to  settle  and  deposit  iti  eediment.  Tbii 
water,  so  careraUf  muiiged,  wu  renurkable  for  its  cooloesl  and 
■ilubritj,  and  its  clear  gnai  colour.  The  Aqna  Jnlla  aad 
Ajua  Ttpula  were  bronght  to  the  citf  bj  two  loirer  condhita 
belonging  to  the  same  aqoednct  jut  described.  Fbarlhly  came  the 
Aqua  Virjfinia,  condnctod  bj  Agrippa,  who  liied  under  the  Em- 
gaoi  Angnitns,  who  laboured  to  imprOTa  and  beautify  Rome,  and 
who,  nccordiag  to  Pliny,  consCmcted  in  one  year  aeTCnty  poola,  a 
bnndred  and  live  fountains,  and  a  hnndced  and  thirty  TMerroin. 


from  tha  city,  made  a  drcuit  of  nearly  ■  mile,  and  then  pasung 
through  a  deep  nblomDeen  diain  diacharged  the  main  body  of  its 
water  into  the  Campiu  Merlin*,  Or  fieM  of  Man,  at  Rome,  wbeie 
the  aiaembliea  of  the  people  were  held  for  eledioni,  ice.  Tha  luxt 
wen  the  OU  sirfifnc  Ahio  aqnedacti,  which  lecdied  theie  uamei 
because  Ihej  blotight  the  wstera  of  the  Anio,  a  tributary  to  the 
Tiber,  into  the  city  of  Rome.  The  commencement  of  the  olda 
sqnaduct  w«i  at  the  distance  of  30mllesftximthe  city, and  it  con- 
aisted  chicBy  of  a  winding  drain  which  wai  carried  through  an  ex- 
test  of  43  miles.  The  commeneemmt  of  thenewer  aqueduct  waa 
■I  ■  (resta  distance,  and  eoaiequently  on  a  higher  leret )  it  nn 
about  aeren  milea  and  a  half  abore  ground,  and  then  extended  its 
way  in  a  lubtertanean  passage  of  about  51  milea  before  it  reached 
tjie  dty.  Again  there  waa  the  Afua  Martin,  *o  called  becansa  it 
(HMd  fU  enctioa  to  ttuintui  Maittns,  wtuch  originated  in  a  apring 

Toi.  n. 


This  aqueduct  commenced  in  a  rery  copious  epring,  which  roee  in 
the  midst  of  a  maish  about  eight  miles  from  the  city ;  it  nn  dr- 
cuitooily  a  distance  of  12  milea,  and  to  its  canise  paued  through 
a  tunnel  four-fifths  of  a  mile  long.  Latily,  the  Agtta  Ctatdia, 
which  «ai  l>^nn  by  Nero  and  flniahed  by  Clandiua,  took  its  rise  38 
miles  &om  Rome,  forming  a  subterranean  atream  36  milri  and  a 
quarter  long,  and  running  10  mile*  and  three  qnarten  along  the 
iDifaca  of  the  ground.  This  aqosdnct  waa  Taulted  for  tha  space  of 
three  miiea,  and  supported  on  arcades  for  the  space  of  seren  miles, 
being  carried  along  such  a  high  lerel  as  to  be  able  to  supply  all  tbe 
bills  of  audeot  Rome.  It  woi  built  of  hewn  atone,  and  as  Sir 
John  Leslie  remarked,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  tor  most  of  these 
particulan,  it  itill  condnues  to  Ininilh  the  modern  dty  rt  Borne 
with  water  of  the  best  quality,  a  citcumltance  which  has  procured 
it  the  name  of  Ajaa  FeUee, 
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It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augostut,  who  greatly  ex- 
tended the  aqueducts  of  Rome,  that  the  practice  of  tunnelling  was 
oommenced ;  and  other  emperors,  who  followed  him,  carried  out 
***^  vne  important  department  of  engineering.  The  Emperor 
Trajan  particularly  exerted  himself  in  the  improvement  of  these 
aqueductk  Such  works  were  executed  in  a  bold  and  original 
manner;  notiilng  could  damp  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  Roman 
architects.  They  drained  lakes,  excarated  mines  in  the  mountains, 
sod  elevated  valleys  by  rows  of  accumulated  arcades.  The  water 
of  the  aqueducts  was  kept  cool  by  covering  it  with  vaults ;  and  they 
were  often  so  spacious  that,  according  to  Procopius,  they  admitted 
of  a  man  riding  through  them  on  horseback.  The  supply  of  water  in 
Roma  from  these  wonderful  erections,  was  indeed  so  abundant, 
that  Strabo  says  whole  rivers  of  water  flowed  through  the  streets 
of  Rome.  Pliny  justly  considered  these  aqueducts  as  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  for  their  grandeur,  extent,  and  utility ;  and  it  seems 
very  surprising  to  us,  when  we  contemplate  the  high  pitch  to  which 
aivil  engineering  and  architecture  have  risen  among  ourselves,  that 
we  have  no  such  splendid  aqueducts  to  supply  our  modern  cities, 
inch  as  London,  with  water.  Aeoording  to  the  enumeration  of 
Frontinus,  the  nine  earlier  aqueducts  of  Rome  delivered  every  da^ 
about  173  millions  of  our  Imperial  gallons;  and  it  is  supposed 
that,  when  all  the  aqueducts  together  were  in  operation,  upwards 
of 'dlO  millions  of  imperial  gallons  of  water  were  supplied  to  the 
ancient  city.  Now,  reckoning  the  population  of  Rome  to  have 
been  one  million,  which  it  probably  never  exceeded,  no  less  than 
300  gallons  of  water  were  allowed  for  the  daily  use  of  each  inhabi- 
tant. 'Rarely,  indeed,  have  cities,  either  ancient  or  modem,  supplied 
their  inhabitants  with  such  quantities  ?  According  to  the  calcu- 
lations of  Prony,  the  French  engineer,  three  aqueducts,  the 
Aqua  Fsiiee,  Juliana,  and  PauUna,  with  some  additional  sources, 
supply  modem  Rome  with  33  milions  of  imperial  gallons  ojf 
water  in  twenty-four  hours.  This,  divided  among  a  supposed 
population  of  ISO  thousand,  gives  about  220  imperial  gallons  of 
water  for  each  inhabitant,  being  about  one-third  less  than  that 
which  was  furnished  to  the  inhabitants  when  the  city  was  the  mis- 
tress of  the  nations,  and  at  the  height  of  her  ancient  splendour. 
We  believe  that  London  is  at  present  far  more  plentifully  supplied 
with  water,  than  even  ancient  Rome  was,  in  proportion  to  her 
population,  and  at  the  period  of  her  greatest  prosperity  ;  but  we 
very  much  doubt  whether  the  quality  of  the  water  supplied  to  the 
the  former  would  bear  compariFon  with  that  supplied  to  the  latter. 
It  seems  to  us,  indeed,  that  unless  the  same  method  be  adopted  tq 
bring  water  into  London  that  was  done  in  ancient  Rome, — namely, 
by  aqueducts  to  conduct  it  from  pure  sources  at  a  great  distance, 
■nd  at  a  very  considerable  elevation,  the  great  desideratum  will 
never  be  obtained— a  constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  pure  water 
to  the  metropolis. 

Aqueducts  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  or  for  the 
supply  of  towns  with  water,  often  require  architectural  and  engi  • 
neering  works  as  difficult  and  as  important  in  their  construction  as 
canals  for  inland  navigation,  or  railroads  for  internal  communica* 
tion.  Specimens  of  Roman  architecture  in  these  departments  were 
given  in  our  last  lesson.  Many  are  to  be  found  in  France.  The 
aqueduct  which  supplies  Nismes  with  water  is  of  this  description. 
Such  also  iA  the  celebrated  Pont  du  Gard.  vrhich  iti  still  in  good 
preservation.  As  a  specimen  of  modem  skill,  in  that  country,  may 
be  named  the  canal,  which  brings  the  waters  of  the  Durance  down 
from  the  Pont  de  Pertius,  and  conveys  them  to  Marseilles  after  a 
passage  of  about  60  miles,  of  which  nearly  11  miles  are  under 
ground.  This  canal  or  aqueduct  passes  across  several  deep  valleys 
over  splendid  aqueducts,  such  as  the  Janoourelle,  the  Valbonette, 
and  the  Valmouase.  But  the  most  remarkable  specimen  of  modern 
canal  architecture,  of  any  that  now  exists,  is  the  aqueduct  of  Ro- 
qne&vour  on  the  same  canal,  represented  in  fig.  25.  This  wonderful 
■tructnre  is  about  266  feet  above  the  bottom  qf  the  valley ;  it  is 
composed  of  three  rows  of  arches,  placed  one  above  another,  and  is 
about  1,312  feet  long.  The  beauty  alone  of  this  construction  is  not 
Hie  most  striking  feature.  The  simplicity  and  elegance  of  the 
methods  employed  in  its  erection  are  especially  worthy  of  admin- 
iQD.  We  should  like  to  see  the  skill  of  modem  English  architects 
pd  engineers  employed  in  bringing  the  waters  of  some  vast  reser- 
oir  coUeeted  on  some  lofty  eminence  at  a  distance  from  the  Metro- 

tolis.  Such  water,  filtered  previous  to  transmission,  and  earned 
y  simple  gravitation  along  some  splendid  aqueduct,  would  pour 
into  London  a  pure  river  of  the  water  of  this  life,  and  lender  the 
office  of  the  Sanatoiy  ComniisBioners  almost  a  sinecure. 


LESSONS    IN   FRENCH.— No.  XXVUL 
By  Professor  Louis  Fasc^usllb,  LL.D. 

Section  LYIII. 

1.  Wb  haye  giTen,  in  Section  9,  rules  for  forming  the  plural 
of  nouns,  but  hsTe,  in  accordance  with  our  plan  of  not  pre- 
senting too  many  difficulties  at  once,  deferred  until  the  pre- 
sent Section  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  tiiie  plnral  of  com- 
pound nouns. 

2.  When  a  noun  is  composed  of  two  substantiTeB,  or  of  a 
substantive  and  an  adjective,  both  take  the  form  of  the  pbinl : 
un  chef-lieu,  des  chcfs-Ueuz,  a  chief  plae$,  ehirf  piace9;  un 
gentilhomme,  des  gentilshommes,  «  nobkman,  noblemm  [{  9 

3.  AVhen,  however,  two  nouns  are  connected  by  a  preposi- 
tion, the  first  only  becomes  plural :  un  chcf-d*CBUTre»  des  ohafis- 
d'ceuvre,  a  tfuuter-pieee,  master'piecM  [§  9  (2)]. 

4.  In  words  composed  of  a  noun  and  a  Terb,  prepoutian  or 
adverb,  the  noun  only  becomea  plural :  passe-port,  pssse- 
ports,iWM#por«,iMWVor«»r§9  (6)]. 

6.  Words  composed  of  two  verbs,  or  of  a  Terb,  an  edTerbi 
and  a  preposition,  are  invariable :  un  passepartout,  des  passe- 
partout, nuuier^key,  moMter-keys  [}  9  (8).] 

6.  We  have  seen  [Sect.  8,  II.  4]  that  the  name  of  the  ma- 
terial always  follows  the  name  of  the  object,  and  that  both  are 
united  by  tne  preposition  de.  The  name  of  the  profession  or 
occupation  also  follows  Uienonnrepresentmgthe  individnal,  and 
the  same  preposition  d$  connects  the  two  :  nn  msltre  d'armee, 
a  feneing-moBUr  \  un  mattre  de  dessin,  a  drawmg-moiUr ;  un 
marchand  de  ferine,  adeaUr  wjfour  [§  76  (12),  }  81  (4)]. 

7.  The  name  of  a  Tehide,  boat,  inill,  &c.,  always  precedes 
the  noun  describing  the  power  by  which  it  is  impelled,  or  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  adapted ;  the  name  of  an  apartment, 
^at  of  the  use  to  which  it  Is  appropriated.  The  conoecting 
preposition  is  d :  un  moulin-h-vapeur,  a  tUam  miii ;  un  bateau- 
k-vapeur,  a  tteamboat;  un  mouUn-a-eau,  a  waUr-miU;  la  salle- 
k-manger,  the  dtnimg-rwrn  [}  76  (13),  §  81  (6)]. 

RbSUMS  or  EXAUPLBB. 


LUle  et  Arras  sont  les  eheft-llenx 

des  ddpartements  du  Nord  et  du 

ras-de>Calai8. 
Les  chemius-de  fer  et  les  bateanx- 

k  vapeur  sont  trte  nombreoz  en 

Am^riquo. 
Cette  malson  oontlent  un   salon, 

one  8alle-4>manger,  une  cuisine, 

et  plusieurs  chambres-k*ooaohcr. 
Les  mottlinn-li-vent  sont  plus  oom- 

mnns  en  France  que  les  moulins- 

k-eau  ou  k«vapeur. 


LUU  andArrm  arethedkitf  jOaea 
qf  the  d^MtrtmeHU  ttf  Me  North 
andqf  tha  Pm-de-CaUilB. 

Railroads  ami  tteamboa^  an  verf 
numeroui  in  Amtriaa, 

Tkat  Aoiue  contdnMadraiiemg-room, 
a  (iining'TOoni,  a  kitchen,  OHd  seift^ 

ralptd-rooms. 
WhiSniUs    are   man    commton    in 
France,  than  water  at  tiean-nnUj. 


EXBRCISE  115. 


Armes,  f.  p.ftndng. 
hit-ir,  2.  to  buUd. 
Boiitelila,  f.  bottle. 
Cabriolet,  m.  ffig. 
Cliat  huant,  m.  owl. 
Chauve-soorie,  f .  bai. 


De«BlD,  m.  drawing.       Ordinaire, 

Kng»g»er,  1 ,  tt>  engagt.   Koae.  f.  whtd. 

Faire  b&t-ir,  2.  to  Itavt   Vapeur,  f.  rqpour.  s/eom. 

buiU.  Vojrag-er,  I.  to  trcmtL 

Se  munir,  1  ref  to  pro-  Voile,  f.  sa&. 

viile  one't  9e[f  with.     Voiture,  f.  oorrM^s. 

1.  Faut-il  avoir  un  passe-port  pour  voyager  en  France  ?  2. 
Ilfaut  en  avoir  un.  3.  Les  Anglais  se  munisscnt-ils  de  passe- 
ports  pour  voyager  en  Angloterre  ?  4.  On  n'a  pas  besoin  de 
passe- port  en  Angleterre.  6,  Aimec-Tous  h  voyager  aur  lea 
chemins'de-fer  ?  6.  J'aime  mleux  Toyager  sur  1^  chemins- 
de-fer  que  sur  les  chemins  ordinaires.  7.  Avez-vous  stpporte 
vos  passe-partout  ?  8.  Je  n'ai  point  de  passe-partout,  je  n'ai 
que  des  clelk  ordinaires,  9.  Votre  frfere  est-il  venu  dans  un 
bateau-k- vapeur  ?  10.  II  est  venu  dans  un  bateau- k->Toiles. 
1 1 .  Avez-vous  tme  "voiture  h  quaire  chevaux^  12.  Nan»  Mon- 
sieur, nous  n*avons  qu'un  cabriolet  k  un  cheval.  13.  Votre 
fi^e  a-t-U  bftti  un  moulin-a-vapeur  ?  14.  U  a  fait  bfttix  deux 
moulins,  I'un  k  Tent  et  1' autre  h  eau  ?  16,  Votre  compagnon 
a-t-il  engage  un  mattre  d'armee?  16.  Non,  Monsieur,  il  a 
d<^h  un  maitre  de  dessin  et  un  maf  tre  de  dense.  17.  Cotnbien 
de  chambres-h-coucher  avez  yous }  18,  Nous  en  avons  deux. 
19.  Avez-Tous  une  bouteiUe  de  vin?  20.  Non,  Honaieur, 
msis  j'ai  une  bouteille-k-vin  {tpine-bottU)  [^i  81].  21.  Voyez- 
Yous  les  chats-huants  i  22.  Non,  mais  je  Voia  le  chjauves* 
BOttris,    23.  J'ai  une  Toiture  k  quatre  roues. 
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1.  !■  your  father  in  England  ?    2.  No,  Sir,  he  is  in  France 
with  my  brother.    8.  Hare  they  taken  passports }     4.  Yes, 
Sir,  they  haTe  taken  two.    6,  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  pass- 
port to  trarel  in  America  ^    6.  No,  Sir,  but  it  is  necessanr  to 
have  one  to  traT^  in  Italy.     7.  Is  ihere  a  steamboat  from 
Calais  to  Dorer  (Domtrei)  ?    8.  There  are  soTeral.    9.  Is  there 
a  railroad  from  Paris  to  Brussels  (Brweeilei)  }    10.  There  is 
one  from  Paris  to  Brussels,  and  one  from  Paris  to  Tours.     11. 
Haa  your  brother  bought  a  wind-mill }    12.  No,  Sir,  but  he 
has  built  a  steam-mill.    13*  Are  there  many  wind-mills  in 
Ameriea  }     14.  No,  Sir,  but  there  are  many  water  and  steam* 
mills.    15,  Does  your  oousin  learn  drawing }    16.  He  does  not 
learn  it,  he  oannot  find  a  drawing-master*    17.  Is  the  fencing- 
master  in  the  dining-room  ^    18.  No,  Sir,  he  ia  in  the  draw- 
ing-room.   19.  Is  your  eouain  in  his  bed-room  ?    20.  No,  Sir, 
he  is  out  (ioHi),     21.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your 
housed    22.  Fire:  a  kitchen,  a  dining-room,  adrawine-room, 
and  two  bed-rooms.    28.  Are  there  owls  here }    24.  Yes,  Sir, 
and  bats  too.     25.  Hare  you  aeen  those  master-pieces }    26. 
Yes,  Sir,  I  have  seen  them.    27.  Haye  you  sent  them  to  the 
chiefplaee  of  the  department )    28.  I  hare  sent  them  there. 
20.  Hate  you  a  two-horse  gig  ?    80,  I  hare  a  four-horse  one. 
81.  Has  your  brother  a  two- wheel  carriage }     82.  He  has  a 
tWD-Mat  eaniage  (d  dmm  tU§et)* 


Men-er.  1.  [5  49  (6)]  to 
iaiXfto  tead. 

Be  pomen-er,  I.  ref. 
[|  <•(•)}  to  iffuA or 
ridtjtitpl^atitn, 

B^colt-«r»  I.  to  ^oMer  «i 
acrop,i9haneiL 

esB-er,  1.  £i  49  <«)]  to 
rnrio. 


SicnoN  UX. 
TRV  TWO  yinxniBs,  szmplb  axd  AirrBBzoB  (§  124). 

1.  The  future  of  eyery  yerb  in  the  French  language  ends 
with  raif  ros,  ra,  ram,  res,  rmU. 

2.  This  tense^  in  all  the  regular  yerbs,  as  also  in  the  irregu- 
lar yerbs  not  mentioned  in  the  next  lesson,  may  be  formed 
from  the  present  of  the  infinitiye  by  changing  the  r  of  the 
firs  and  second  conjugations,  and  the  oir  and  re  of  the  third 
and  fourth*  into  the  terminations  already  giyen  and  here  again 
repeated. 

OV  THB  FUTTJ&l  SuiPLB  OF  THB  BSOULUI 


8.  CoynroATtoK 


Je 


TO 


ehtnte  ->ral 
wiUring 
ptrle     -fas 
%oQttpeak 

D      donoe    —ra 
t/koffylDe 

Noes  oherohe-ions 

Vous  porta  *  -res 
wQloarry 
aime     -lont 
uHlloot 


Us 


Verbs. 

flnl  -rai 

wOlfixMh 

ch^rl        -na 

wiUcherieh 

fonrnl      -ra 

wiU/kmi$h 

poni        -roDS 

thaUpunish 

•aifli       -res 

unU$eize 

nni         -root 

tcUltmite 


reoe?       -ral 

toiUreceki 
aperceT    -fas 
UfiU  perceive 
peroev     -ra 
tnUgather 
cooce?     ^tms 
teUi&moeive 
dey         -res 
unUowe 
ddcey      -ront 
Vfill  deceive 


rend     -rai 
toiUrender 
Tend    -^rss 
tout  tell 
tend     -  ra 
tciatend 
entend  -rons 
tciU  hear 
perd     -res 
tciUloee 
niotd   — roat 
tffiatUe 


4.  The  future  anterior  is  merely  the  past  participle  of  the 
yerb,  conjugated  with  the  future  of  one  of  the  auxiliaries, 
av&ir,  Hre  i — 

J*anraifinl;  Je  me  serai  flatt^.  /tAaA  Aaeedone;  JiAaB  AovejM- 

teredmif$elf. 

5.  The  student,  when  rendering  English  into  French,  should 
be  careful  to  distinguish  will,  taken  as  an  auxiliary,  from  the 
same  word  employed  as  a  principal  yerb.  In  this  latter  case, 
it  is  always  equiyalent  to  the  yerb,  to  icithj  or  to  be  VfUUng,  and 
should  not  be  rendered  by  the  future  of  the  yerb,  but  by  the 
present  of  vouMr  : — 


Ke  yooies-yoos  pas  Ini  telrei 


ITOI  yov  fiof  (ors  yoM  fiof  tvOKiv  to; 
wrMetoMnl 


Rasnm  ov  Bxaxplbs. 


Qoand  parlerez-yons  k  ce  monsieur  ? 

VoHi  foumira-t'fl  des  prorMons  ? 
11b  ne  reeeTTont  pas  leurs  rsTeims. 
Ne  TeDdreX'Toas  pas  yes  propria* 

Qae  yoatea-Yeas  ayolr  f 
Qae  veotUre  voire frtee ? 
Apyorteres*yoas  dss  pommes  ? 
Dobs  amteerons  nes  infants. 
Vous  apporterea  des  Ugumes. 


WhrnuiOl  ycu  tpeaik  to fkat gtMB/b- 

manf 
WUlhefiarnt^yomprotMoiuf 
Ihey  wHl  mot  reeehe  their  toeone. 
WmjHunoioeUyoitrpnpertift 

WhBddoj/tmwIthtohaoet 
What  wUl  your  brother  readt 
Will  you  Mag  applee  t 
We  uriU  bring  our  chUdren, 
You  tom  br^  vegetoblea. 


SZBBOISC  117. 

Abrenrolr.  m.  toatering'  Cbftteaa.  m.  HZto. 

place,  Colportenr,  m.  pedlar, 

Appel.«r,  1  B  49  (4)1        hatalcer. 

toeaU.  •    Donner  ii  maoger,  to 

Apr^midl,  f.  o^tflmoon.    /ML 
AToloe.  f.  ooto.  Beorie,  f.  stoftfa. 

Bl^.  m.  vheat,  Foin,  m.  hay, 

Cachet-er,  I.  [J  48  (i;j  Gel^.  1.  [(§  49  (»)]to 

toeeak  yWeae. 

1.  Mineres-Tous  yos  enfants  h  I'^oole?  2.  JTe  les  mineral  h 
r^ole  et  li  r^glise.  3.  Le  jardinier  apportera-t-11  des  Mgumes 
au  marchtf?  4.  II  y  en  apportera.  5.  Oh  m^neres-yous  oe 
cheyal  ?  6.  Je  le  menerai  h  I'^curie.  7.  Lui  donneretf-yous  k 
manger  ?  8.  Je  lui  donnerai  du  foin  et  de  Tayoine.  9.  Lui 
donnerez-yous  de  V eau  ?  10.  Je  le  mineral  k  1' abreuyoir.  1 1. 
Paierez-  [}  49  (2)]  yous  ce  que  yous  deyes.  12.  Ne  youlet* 
yous  pas  yous  proroener  ?  13.  Je  me  prom^nerai  cette  aprte- 
midi.  14.  Vous  pi*om^nerez-yous  k  pied  ou  k  cheyal  >  16.  Je 
me  prom^nerai  k  cheyal  et  ma  socur  se  promknera  en  yoiture» 
16.  Marcherez-yous  beaucoup  dans  yotre  voyage  k  Paris  ?  17. 
Nous  ne  marcherons  pas  du  tout.  18.  N'appeUerez-  [J  49  (4)] 
vous  pas  le  colporteur?  19.  Je  ne  I'appeUerai  pas.  20. 
N  acheterez-  [§  49  (6)]  yous  pas  ce  chkteau.  21.  Nous  raohi« 
terons  si  nous  pouyons.  22.  Ne  g^lera-t-il  pas  [{  49  (6)]  oette 
nuit }  23.  Je  ne  le  crois  pas,  if  fait  trop  chaud.  24.  Ne 
sdmerez-  [J  49  (6)]  yous  pas  tout  le  bW  que  yous  r^colterez  f 
26,  Je  n'en  s^merai  qu'une  partie,  je  yendrai  le  rests.  26.  J« 
cacheterai  mes  lettres  et  je  les  portend  k  la  posts. 

EXBBCIBB   118. 

1.  Will  not  the  gentleman  call  his  ehildten  ?  2.  He  will 
caU  his  children  and  his  sister's.  3.  Will  you  not  bring  your 
children  ?  4.  I  cannot  bring  them.  6.  Will  you  not  take  a 
ride  this  afternoon }  6.  We  wUl  ride  in  a  carriage  to-morrow. 
7.  Will  you  not  buy  my  father's  horses  ?  8.  I  shall  not  buy 
them;  I  haye  no  money.    9.  Will  you  not  call  the  pedlar  I 

10.  I  do  not  wish  to  call  him ;  I  do  not  wish  to  buy  anything. 

11.  Will  you  pay  the  tailor }  12.  I  will  pay  him  for  my  coat. 
13.  Will  It  not  freeze  to-morrow }  14.  It  will  freeze  to-mor- 
row ;  it  is  yery  cold.  15.  Will  you  not  sow  oats  in  this  field 
[champ)  }  16.  I  will  not  sow  oats ;  I  will  sow  wheat  there. 
17.  Will  you  take  your  sister  to  school?  18.  I  will  take  her 
there  this  afternoon.  19.  WiU  you  not  take  your  son  to 
market?  20.  I  will  not  take  him  there.  21.  Will  not  the 
gardener  take  his  horse  to  the  watering-place  ?  22.  He  will 
take  him  there.  23.  Will  you  giye  oats  to  your  horse  ?  24. 
I  will  giye  him  hay.  25.  Will  you  bnn^  your  son  with  you  J 
26.  I  will  bring  him  to-morrow.  27.  WiU  he  bring  his  horsed 
28.  He  will  bring  his  horse  and  carriage.  29.  Why  do  yo« 
carry  that  little  child  ?  30.  fie  is  too  sick  toj/iovr)  walk.  31. 
Will  your  brother  sell  his  property  ?  82.  He  will  only  sell 
part  of  it.  33.  Will  not  your  seryant  carry  the  letter  to  the 
post-office?  34.  I  will  seal  it  and  giye  it  to  him.  35.  WiU 
you  feed  my  horse?  36.  I  will  feed  him  and  giye  him  som6 
water. 


LESSONS  IN  PENMANSHIP.— No.  I. 
POSITION  OP  THB  BODY,  THB  HAND,  AND  THB  PBlf 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  learning  to  write,  to  acq\uz)| 
a  proper  position  of  the  body,  as  weU  aa  a  proper  method  ef 
holding  the  pen.  For  if  once  bad  habits  be  acquired  in  these 
respects,  it  wiU  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  in  many 
cases,  to  alter  them  afterwards.  The  reason  of  this  is  yery 
eyident  from  the  constitution  of  man :  use  becomes  second 
nature,  continuance  in  error  soon  perpetuates  it ;  and  habits 
of  body  acquired  without  reason,  are  yery  seldom  oyercome  by 
resson.  There  seems,  indeed i  to  be  a  powerful  tendency  ia 
our  fleshly  nature  to  retain  first  impressions,  not  only  oontrary 
to  aU  reason,  but  in  opposition  to  our  better  sense,  eyen  when 
we  are  fuUy  conyinced  that  we  are  wrong. 

*•  He  that's  ooQTineed  against  his  wfll. 
Is  of  the  same  opIiUon  still." 

With  this  preUminary  caution,  we  hope  our  students  wlU 
attend  yery  carefuUy  to  edr  directions  m  endeayouring  to 


THE  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


•jqnlr*  an  eirguit  tytleni  of  Penmaoahip,  mi  by  tbi*  mctiu 
tiiaj  will  luielT  becoma  Otlligrapktri,  or  beantiful  wiitcn. 

In  the  flrtt  pWe,  you  ahouli]  ait  liglit  in  front  of  the  dealt  or 
table  at  which  joa  intend  to  write  ;  then,  placing  tooi  left  arm 
on  the  table  and  jonr  left  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  book  or 
papei  to  bold  it  firm,  if  niceeiiry,  bypwitiw  with  the  fingen, 
take  thepenin  the  right  baud,  and  paep  it  firmly,  but  not  too 
mDoh  ao,  between  the  thumb  and  the  two  fingeii  next  to  the 
Ihniab,  that  ia,  the  foreflngef  and  the  midfinget,  aa  ahown  in 
the  accompanying  repKeentstion  ut  the  hand  with  a  pea  in  it. 
In  thia  poaition,  remember  carefullT  that  before  you  can  draw 
a  atioke,  the  point  of  the  pen  muac  ue  placed  at  the  distance  of 
about  ftre-eighthi  or  tiuee-quarlera  of  an  inch  from  the  tip  of 
the  midSnger,  with  it*  fuca  or  open  part  duwnwndii,  and  not 
leaning  to  one  aide  or  other  ;  the  pen  muat  alao  be  placed  along 
aide  of  Oie  nail  of  die  miilQngar,  not  on  the  nail  iuclf,  but  on 
the  Acahy  part  of  the  dngec  doae  by  it.  The  upper  part  of 
the  pen  muit  likewiM  bo  roiied  above  the  knuckle  of  the  fore- 
flnger,  aa  eeen  in  the  figure  of  the  hand,  so  that  a  thin  paper. 
folder  might  paa*  a  ULtle  way  between  thia  part  of  the  pen 
and  th*  knuckle.  It  ia  of  eaaential  importance  to  obaerve 
thia  part  of  the  direetiona  aa  well  aa  the  preceding,  becauae  for 
want  of  atCentkin  to  theie  apparently  inning  minuliB,  or  amall 
matten,  many  bad  wri(«r*,  or  Oak^raphara,  hate  ariaen,  and 
aome  of  than  even  teachcra  who  ought  to  know  better  what 
they  are  encaged  iu.  For  it  ataadt  to  teaaon,  and  any  one  nay 
proTe  it  to  himaelf  by  a 
law  triala.  that  it  the  pen 
it  allowed  to  bU  bdow 
the  knuckle,  thcra  ia  an 
inatant  loaa  of  pawei, 
andet  all  real eomm and 
oTer  the  pen. 

Another  direction  of 
equal  importanoa  with 
any  of  Ihoae  wa  hate 
now  glTen,  i«  the  poai- 
tion of  the  thumb ;  ihia 
you  bend  outwaidi  from 
the  pen  ao  aa  to  cauae 
(he  tip  or  Acahy  part  of 
the  point  of  the  thumb 


a  ahown  iu  the  figuTe  of  the 
I  the  dirvctione  for  the  pmiiion  uf  the 
Mm  angen  wmcn  tiotd  the  pen.  Now  let  u>  attend  to  the 
Other  two  Bngeia.  One  of  tbeic,  the  liitle  finger,  muat  be 
hiJd  to  aa  to  touch  the  paper  on  which  you  intend  to  write, 
juat  on  the  tip  of  it  oloas  by  the  lidt  at  the  nsil,  while  the 
hand  ilaalf  ia  made  to  reit  upon'ita  heel,  that  ia,  cloae  by  the 
wriat,  notprawing  heaiily,  but  a*  lightly  aa  poaiiblr.     Infict, 


■t  the  heel 
.    .  .  _  eight  of  the  band,  and 

acting  altarnMely  aa  momentaiy  fulcrunu  or  reeling  point*, 
while  the  hand  moiea  forward,  muking  one  atioke  or  letter 
after  another.  The  other  finger,  next  the  little  finger,  uaually 
called  tha  ring  finger,  became  ladiea  wear  Iheit  ringi  upon  ii, 
ia  the  moat  duftcult  to  diipoee  of,  but  it  muit  be  done.  En- 
deavour then  to  give  it  an  elegant  ourTilineu'  form,  aomelhing 
in  the  ibape  of  part  of  a  ring  ilaelf,  ao  that  it  may  lie  pMaively 
between  the  nidlUgn  and  the  little  finger  without  interfering 
with  their  motements  ;  it  ahould  be  cunaiderably  within  the 
Uttle  finger,  and  ita  fint  joint  ihauld  reit  lery  nearly  upon  the 
flrat  joint  of  the  Utile  finger,  in  a  croHing  poaition.  Thiaeon- 
pletee  the  directioni  for  the  poaition  of  ue  little  biger  and  the 
ting  finger.  I^atly,  aa  to  the  poaition  of  the  whole  band,  you 
muat  earefnlly  obaerra  that  whila  reating  upon  the  hi»el  of  the 
hand  and  on  Uw  littla  finger,  it  muat  be  kept  upright,  m  that  the 


'e  it  aloog  it  muat  be  kept  parcel  to  thia 
poaition  thrnighout.  It  willaiaiflyou  wryamcAin  obtaining 
and  keeping  thia  podtioo  of  the  band  to  obaerre  that  the 
knuckle  of  the  littla  biger  and  Ike  bmcUtor  teoand  Joint  of 
the  ihomb,  abould  both  be  kept  alwayi  aa  aaar  a*  poaaible  at 


the  aanu  diatauce  from  the  paper,  aaj  about  an  inch  and  a 
half,  while  in  the  act  of  writing.  It  will  alio  be  of  the 
greateat  adTantoge  if,  at  the  commencement  of  a  Una  in  writ- 
ing, youihouldhaTe  the  elbow  of  the  right  hand  pretty  dote 
to  your  right  aide,  and  at  you  noTe  the  hand  alimg  the  line,  in 
writing,  to  preeerre  the  ann  parallel  to  thia  poaition  aa  well  aa 
the  pen  to  ita  fiiat  poaition  ;  m  faal,  if  jou  do  the  ona  correctly 
you  will  neceaaarily  do  the  other,  unfeaa  you  chooaa  to  Iwiil 
Iht  wriU,  which  would  be  equally  !"■"*■■'.  abanrd,  and  nnne- 

Aa  to  the  poaition  of  the  head  and  ahonldera,  itoop  aa  littla 
aa  poaaible;   a  gentle  inclination  of  tha  head  ia  all  that  ta 
neceiaary  in  general,  in  order  that  you  may  obaerre  earneatly 
and  accurately  tha  motion  of  the  hand  and  the  formation  of 
the  letten.    In   near-aighted  periona  a  greater  inclination  o( 
the  head  ii  required  than  in  ordinary  caaea;  but  in  all  caaea. 
whataoeipr,  thti  rule  ia  abtolutaly  eaaential,  (a  Ae^  Ut  ehttt 
aUirelgfret  of  prtmrt  oa  t/U  tabtt  or  detk  at  mkiek  ymi  writt : 
if  once  you  acquire  a  habit  of  leaning  on  the  table  or  lolling 
upon  it  with  your  cheet  or  atoraach  you  need  nerer  expect  to 
be  a  Calligrapher.    We  beliere  that  many  pnpila  hare  been 
eerioualy  injured  in  their  health  by  the  practice  or  habit  of 
leaning  upon  the  cheat  while  lieniing  to  write,  and  that  anch 
injury  hu  followed  them  thnugh  hfe.     What  can  be  more 
abeurd  than  to  aee  a  boy  or  i;irl  aprawling  on  a  table  or  deak 
with  their  arm  akimbo,  and  their  Dcaea^nmtunoa  tha  paper 
imitating  the  motioa  of 
the  penF     What  more 
fooliah    or  diaagreeable 
than  to  ace  eray  itnike 
of  the  pen  imitated  by 
the  mouth  or  the  imgae, 
aa  if  tha  writer  waa  ap- 
proaching    a    Btata    of 
idiocy?    Let  arery  itn. 
dent  of  pemnanahip  att 
erect    like    a    lady    or 
gen  tleman  while  writio  g, 
and  let  him  only  itoc^ 
hi*  head  with   a  goitle 
inclination,  aa  we  aaid 
before,  aufficient  to  an- 
able  him  to  ace  clearly 
what  he  ia  doing,  and  to 
produce  auch  a  ipeolmen  of  OiUifrepkf,  or  beautiful  writing,  aa 
will  do  credit  to  hii  carp,  att  ention.  and  ingenuity.  Neither  ibraU 
you  reel  the  body  wholly  upon  the  left  arm,  aa  tome  Cakogn- 
pheri  do,  for  you  will  thereby  greally  hinder  the  /reedom  of 
your  moliona  in  writing,  and  produce  perhapa  a  fine  apcdinen 
of  Cakography,  or  bad  writing,  lo  your  own  annoyance  and 
the  no  amali  amoaement  of  your  friendi  and  coireapaodasla. 
With  all  theae  directioni,  and  we  hate  not  ipared  them,  you 
will  require  both  time  and  perMterance,  and  eoifi^  fracliet, 
either  to  learn  the  art  of  writing  from  the  conunenecmrnl,  ar 
to  correct  and  improve  the  ayatem  you  have  alieady  acquired. 
But  penererance,  practice,  and  deiermination  will  do  all  that 
you  require  1  and  you  will  toon  reap  a  rich  reward  for  all  ynur 
care,  attention,   and  eainett  application.     What  can  be  more 
pleaning  and  delightful  than  to  lit  down  and  with  the  greateat 
eaac  imaginable,  pen  a  fewlineato  a  friend,  copy  an  intertating 
paragraph  from  a  book  or  a  newipaper,  put  a  few  burning 
thought!  into  wordi  either  in  proae  ur  in  veiae,  or  record  iome 
important  OTenta  in  your  life,  which  it  may  be  abaolntaly  ne- 
cratary  to  remember  either  on  your  own  behalf  or  that  of  rela- 
tiTea  or  children  }     ETery  man  or  woman,  let  hia  or  bar  itation 
be  ever  ao  humble,  ihould  write  out  hia  or  her  own  will,  and 
prevent  ihoae  quarrcli,  diaputea,  and  heart-buminge  which  fill 
our  courti  of  law  with  caaea,  and  our  familie*  with  oamplete 

Xation,  laating  hatred,  and  everlasting  diapeacc  But  to 
ge  on  the  u^ity  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  on  the  naeci 
*i(y  of  learning  to  write  ia  lurely  needfeaa  in  tha  paeeent 
enlightened  age,  and  ecpecially  ao  to  the  atndenta  of  tha 
Popn.«a  Edooatobi  becauie  it  waa  entirely  to  plaaaa  them, 
and  to  aupply  their  want*,  that  we  have  taken  up  the  anlgect. 
We  ahall  not  anppoae  it  neceaaary  to  begin  with  ahowiag 
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learning  to  hold  the  pen,  and  to  ait  tight  before  the  table  or 
desk.  If  they  require  more  than  this,  for  the  matter  of  two- 
pence the}'  can  easily  purchase  ruled  copy-books  with  straight 
strokes  set  on  a  line  for  them  to  imitate,  by  which  they  will 
learn,  with  a  little  care  and  attention  to  the  preceding  direc* 
tions,  both  how  to  hold  the  pen,  and  to  draw  a  straight  stroke, 
before  they  reach  the  end  of  one  copy-book.  Perhaps  they 
may  require  one  or  two  more  copy-books  to  learn  how  to  make 
pot'kookM  tmd  hM^trt,  as  they  are  called,  but  which  are  meither 
more  nor  less  than  the  turned  strokes  of  the  letters  m  and  n, 
and  which  constitute  the  elements  of  almost  all  the  other 
letters  of  the  written  alphabet ;  that  ii,  of  the  smidl  letters, 
but  not  the  capital  letters.  Having  practised  these  lessons  in 
two  or  three  copy-books  at  twopence  each,  which  may  be  had 
from  any  bookseller  who  deals  m  stationery,  our  students  may 
then  proceed  to  practise  the  making  of  the  letters  of  the  small 
alphabet  so  that  they  may,  progressively,  advance 

**  From  Uaek  rongh  pot-hoolu,  horrid  to  the  ligfat. 
To  Ikirett  lines  that  float  o'er  porevt  white." 

Aj  to  the  capital  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  elementary  letter 
or  key  to  all  the  other  letters  is  the  letter  I ;  if  this  letter  is 
first  learned  to  be  well  made,  all  the  rest  will  naturally  follow. 
But  we  must  defer  our  remarks  on  the  formation  of  the  dif- 
ferent letters  both  large  and  small  till  the  next  Lesson  in 
Penmanship  can  be  given. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH.— No.  XIX. 

By  JoBir  R.  Bb^bd,  D.D. 

8UFFIXB8  {eonUmud), 

Dom,  a  inffiz,  found  as  a  noun  in  the  Latin  and  the  Saxon,  as  well 
as  the  English;  ss  in  damoM,  a  house;  dominxu,  master;  Kkli- 
dotn,  holineM ;  Viagdomt  the  jurisdiction  of  a  king.  Jhm  is  found 
also  fai  the  German  thum ;  as  rdchthum,  richet.  Dam  denotes 
jHnceTf  authority f  office.  It  is  the  same  word  that  we  hare  in  doom  ; 
as  doom*s-dsy,  th$  day  of  judgment.  It  occurs  in  the  Saxon  dom- 
boc,  doom-hook, 

**  For  neither  the  fadir  Jagith  coy  man,  bat  hath  gomm  eche  dtmne  to 
the  ions."— irtel^'t  **  Testament,  John  v.  23." 

**  And  looke,  when  I  am  king,  clayme  then  of  me  the  tarkiosM  of 
Uerefont"— SAo^Qwar.  '•  Bichard  III* 

Ee,  a  termination  of  Gallic  origin,  found  in  refug«f ,  debauchstf, 
originated  in  an  effort  to  represent  in  English  the  vootl  force  of  the 
French  accented  s  ;  u  debauehi,  refvgii.  The  French  word  is  the 
passive  participle.  Hence,  frequently  the  words  ending  in  ee 
have  a  passive  lense ;  a  tmstss  is  one  teho  ie  trueted  by  a  trustor  or 
truster ;  that  is,  on$  who  trutte.  It  is  the  same  with  feoffer  end 
feoffee. 

"  And  though  his  ms)eRty  esme  to  them  by  descent,  yet  it  wss  but  in 
nstnra  of  the  heire  of  o  Jb^  in  trust,  for  the  use  snd  serrioe  of  the 
kingdem.*— iyyniie. 

JEi^  /#,  a  suffix,  denoting  an  instrument ;  as,  shove/,  from  to  ehove  ; 
stoppilr,  firom  to  etop ;  needl#,  from  the  Dutch  nsad,  a  team ;  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  noodle ;  German,  model,  doubtless  allied  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  noegelt  the  German  nogel,  and  the  English  naU, 
According  to  Richardson,  needle  is  "the  dim.  (diminutive)  of 
need,"  because  it  is  **puehed,  driven,  forced  into  1'*  Damsel, 
a  youag  woman,  is  sn  abridged  form  of  the  French  demoiselle, 
whioh  of  old  denoted  a  daughter  of  noble  parente :  the  transi- 
tion of  demoiselle  into  damsel  msy  be  seen  in  the  rendering  of  the 
word  by  English  versions  of  different  ages ;  as,  Widiff  (1380),  a 
damytel;  Tyndale  (1634),  adamseU;  Cranmer  (1539),  a</^M»K«tf;  the 
Authorised  (1611),  adamoselL  The  Greek  word,  which  properly 
denotes  a  female  servant,  is  trsnslated  by  the  Geneva  version  (1 557), 
«  mayde  (maid)  ;  and  by  the  Rheims  version  (1582),  one  wenehe 
(wench).     Matt,  zxvi.,  69. 

JSn,  a  snttz,  by  which  nouns  sre  converted  into  adjectives,  and 
adjjeetives  into  verbs ;  as,  brass,  brasefi ;  white,  to  mh\ten.  In  the 
same  way,  we  have  long,  length,  lengths;  dark,  darkM;  soft, 
soften;  leather,  leathern;  south,  southern,  and  sontliron.  Jn 
forms  slso  one  ending  of  passive  participles ;  ss,  weave,  wove, 
woven ;  shear,  shorn.  It  is  found  in  some  nouns  as  their  plural 
temination ;  as  ox,  o:ien.  Of  old,  en  and  n  formed  the  plural  of 
Ihe  pteaent  tense  of  verbSf  reprtsenting  the  Anglo- Ssxon  don.    I 


quote  the  vrords  of  Ben  Johnson:— "The  persons  plnrall  keepe 
the  termination  of  the  first  person  singular.  In  former  times,  till 
about  the  reigne  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  they  were  wont  to  be 
formed  by  adding  en,  thus:  Loven,  Ssgen,  Complainen."— 
••  Grammar." 

Snee,  a  suiBx,  formed  from  the  active  participle  in  Latin  ending 
ia  ens;  as,  poenitms,  poenitmftVi,  peni^Mwe;  existsnt,  oastkntiOt 
tadatenee, 

Mnd,  a  Saxon  termination,  which  denotes  sn  sgent ;  u,  weg- 
terend,  a  wayfarer;  frihuf,  in  Saxon  freond;  German,  f round; 
probably  oonnected  with  the  verb  to  free;  that  is,  to  make  free; 
and  to  free  may  have  its  source  in  the  more  general  import  of  the 
term, — namely,  to  love,  to  woo  ;  so  that  a  friend  is  one  wlio  lovee, 
and  therefore  frees  another.  Friend  and  friendly,  in  the  older  forms 
of  the  language,  signified  lover  ond  loving 

**  The  true  faith,  whereever  It  Is,  worketh  and  flrsmeth  the  hesrt  to 
ftrtendlite  dispositions  unto  Qod,  and  brings  forth  /HendWbt^  earriage  In 
the  lift  towards  God.— OOodMi. 

Bnt,  (sometimes  onf,  as  in  "church  militenl),  an  a4JecCive 
termination,  the  origin  of  which  Is  found  in  both  the  Saxon  and 
the  Latin;  as,  ynitend,  writing;  absms  ^absentis),  o^t^nf.  Ad- 
jectives ending  in  etit  denote  a  present  condition, — e.  g.,  different ; 
or  a  quality  considered  concretely;  that  is,  in  relation  to  some 
nbject. 

**  Lord  God,  how  tnqiunie  and  famylisr  a  thynge  with  eaery  estate 
and  degree  throoghont  Christendom,  is  this  revereni  othe  (oath)  on  the 
QospUls  of  Christ."— ^SNr  T,  BIyot, 

Er  (in  the  forms  er,  r,  re).  By  oomnaring  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mitere,  the  Latin  scripter  (scribo,  1  write),  snd  the  English  writer, 
we  find  that  the  termination  er,  or,  denotes  an  agent.  So  in  Saxon 
sacdsff,  a  sower  ;  plegsrs,  a  player;  and  In  Latin,  anoater,  a  lover; 
doctor,  a  teaeher.  The  endings  ere  in  Saxon,  or  In  Latin,  and  er  in 
English,  are  very  common.  You  must,  however,  in  following  an« 
alogy,  use  words  so  formed  with  judgment  and  taste.  Havnig'an  active 
signification,  they  are  generally  formed  from  verbs,  thus :  to  mend, 
a  mender  ;  to  think,  a  thinker  ;  to  buiM,  a  builder.  But  it  is  not 
from  every  verb  that  such  nouns  can  properly  be  formed .  We  can 
say,  to  better,  but  not  a  bettcamr ;  yet  •  bettermg  has  sonie  authority. 
Proper  names  arise  from  these  nouns,— e.  g.,  Mr.  Bsrksr,  Mr. 
Tylsr,  Mr.  Helysr,  Mr.  Fiah^r. 

The  suflix  er  also  forms  the  comparative  in  adjectives  ;  as,  green, 
greener.  It  Is,  too,  found  fa&  some  verbs  of  Gallic  origin ;  as  in 
encountsr'(enoontre,  a  meeting)  ;  cower  (conviir,  to  cover), 

Ery,  #rie;  oompan  together  coop  (edarrt/),  ooopsr,  eoopsry; 
brew,  brewer,  brewsry ;  smite,  smith,  smitli^ ;  snd  you  see  that 
tiie  terminations  ery,  ry,  or  y,  denote  a  place  when  a  certain  trade, 
&c.,  is  csrried  on.  Similsr  Is  the  force  of  the  ending  ary  and 
ory\  as,  avitfry  (avis,  Latin,  a  bird),  a  birdfoom;  dormitory 
Mormio,  Let.  I  sleep),  a  sleeping^room  ;  granary,  a  place  for  gram. 
Compare  ory. 

**  I  can  look  at  him  (a  national  tiger)  with  an  easy  curiosity,  as 
prisoner  within  bars,  in  the  meaageHle  of  the  tower."— Jlerfee,  "Kegidde 
Fesce." 

Menagm*  comes  from  the  French  menage,  which  is  the  origin  of 
our  manage,  and  both  are  from  the  Latin  mana  {with  the  himd)^ 
and  ago  (  /  drive),  signifying  to  tarns,  to  keep  m  order, 

Es  or  «,  is  a  suffix,  by  which  is  formed  the  third  person  singular 
of  verbs,  and  the  plural  of  nouns;  as,  I  resd,  he  read«;  ship, 
ships ;  box,  boxsi.  When  an  apostrophe  precedes  the  s,  ss  in 
man's,  the  genitive  esse  Is  intended,— e.  g.,  msn*«  book  ;  God's 
word. 

Eequs,  a  termination  derived  from  the  Latin  iseus,  through  the 
Italian  eico,  and  the  French  es^e,  is  fonnd  in  grotM^««  and  piclur- 
e»que.  Grotesque  means  distorted,  unnatural,  and  heifrcgeucom ; 
from  the  strange  and  extravagant  figures  ivhicb  were  painted  in 
the  grottos  or  crypts  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

**  An  hideous  flgnre  of  tlidr  foc«  tltey  drew, 
Kor  Uue4,  uor  looks,  nor  »hade»,  nor  coiouni  true 
And  this  grottaque  debign  expo4'd  to  public  view." 

JJrytlm, 

Picturrsf  ti#  Is  that  which  makes  a  picture,  or  may  enter  uito  a 
picture. 

"  Pkttirtsqa/e  properly  means  what  is  done  In  the  style  and  with  the 
spirit  of  a  painter.**— JSfetcorf,  "  i'hllofeophical  Ewayt." 

B$s,  derived  from  the  Latin  ix,  the  feminine  of  or  ;  as,  ai^juter, 

•  FrieiidMe,  abbrvviatcd  intofri«ndly ;  in  German,  it  is  froadAwk.  Com- 
pare what  IS  said  before  on  th«  tetminafioa  eS, 
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a  helper:  adjutrir,  a  female  helper,  converti  masciUme  nouns  into 
feminine, — e.  g.,  abbot,  abb^M;  actor,  actr^M;  prince,  princ««f. 

Ett,  a  verbal  suffix,  formiDg  the  second  person  singular  of  the 
present  tense ;  as  read,  read^^.  It  finds  corresponding  termina- 
tions in  the  «  of  the  Latin  ;  ss,  legi«,  thou  readeat ;  and  the  »t  of 
the  Saxon ;  as  baernj^,  thou  bumett.  This  suffix  is  rapidlj  becom- 
ming  obsolete;  since  the  second  person  singular  of  the  verb  is  now 
rarely  used ;  and  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is  chiefly  used, — namely, 
by  the  poets,  and  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  est  is  for  the  most 

Eart  dropped.  Indeed,  but  for  its  constant  employment  in  the  pub- 
c  prayers  of  Christian  churches,  it  would  now  probably  be  wholly 
out  of  use.  Nor  would  the  language  suffer  by  its  disconUnuance  { 
for,  as  the  person  is  marked  by  the  pronoun  thou,  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  any  inflection  of  the  Tcrb,  and  such  inflection  abates  the 
euphony,  ana  diminishes  the  adaptability  of  our  verbs. 

JSif,  as  in  turr«^  (turris,  Lat.  a  tower)  t  is  a  diminutiTei  a  tmaU 
tower ;  coming  to  us  from  the  Italian  torr^^to. 

'*Kow  like  a  maiden  qnsen  she  will  behold. 
From  her  high  (urretf .  hourly  suitors  come ; 
The  east  with  incense,  and  the  west  with  gold» 
Will  stand  like  suppliants  to  receive  her  doom.*' 

Drfdm. 

Eth,  the  old  termination  of  the  third  person  singular  of  the  pre- 
^nt  tense  of  the  English  verb  ;  as  eate^A,  found  in  part  in  the 
ijatin  legtY,  and  found  in  full  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  baema^A,  he 
htmeth, 

**  He  that  goeft  forth  and  weepe^."— (PS.  axxri.  «.) 


LESSONS  IN  OEOORAFHY.— No.  XIL 

A8TE0N0MICAL  PBINCIPLES  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

Ik  oar  last  leiaon  we  endeaToured  to  explain  to  our  geographi* 
eal  etadenta  the  nature  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the 
eon,  and  of  its  motion  round  its  own  axis.  We  there  stated 
the  principle  or  law  of  attraction  in  the  language  pecuUar  to 
the  Beience  of  astronomy,  somewhat  modified  and  simplified  ; 
hat  as  some  of  our  readers  may  be  entire  novices,  and  may 
nerer  have  heard  or  understood  several  of  the  terms  we  made 
use  of,  we  shall  in  tUs  lesson  endearour  to  make  the  subject 
oUHurer  still.  First,  then,  as  to  the  said  law  of  attraction ;  lot 
us  illustrate  this,  by  a  yery  familiar  instance  taken  from  the 
heat  of  a  common  mre.  Suppose  two  persona*  A  and  B,  sitting 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  fire,  both  in  front  of  it,  at  least, 
the  one  as  much  as  the  other ;  it  is  plain  that  they  would  both 
feel  the  same  degree  of  heat }  for,  whateTer  reason  may  be 
assigned  to  show  that  A  received  more  heat  than  B,  the  same 
reason  might  be  assigned  to  show  that  B  receired  more  heat 
than  A  ;  therefore,  they  must  both  receive  the  same  heat. 
Now,  supiK>se  that  B  removes  to  double  the  distance  that  he 
was  at  when  alongside  of  A,  and  that  A  remains  in  the  same 
place ;  it  might  then  be  supposed  that  B  would  receive  only 
Aa{^as  much  heat  as  he  did  before ;  or  that  A  was  now  enjoy- 
ing double  the  heat  which  B  was  receiving  in  his  new  position. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  however;  for  the  degree  of  hea\  does 
not  diminish  at  the  same  rate  that  the  distance  increases, 
as  you  might  expect  at  first  sight;  but  it  diminishes  at 
a  much  greater  rate,  and  the  question  is  how  much  greater  ? 
New,  well  conducted  and  careful  experiments  in  Natural 
Philosophy  have  proved  that  the  heat  received  at  the  dis- 
tances of  2,  8,  4,  6,  6,  7.  8,  9,  fcc,  feet,  u  not  i,  J,  i,  J,  J, 
^t  ii  it  of  the  heat  received  at  1  foot ;  but  it  is  i,  i,  i^,  ^, 
"i^f  f9t  "h*  -ttt  &c.,  of  the  heat  received  at  one  foot.  So  that 
B  wUl  receive  at  douhU  the  distance  of  A,  only  me'fourik  of  the 
heat  which  A  receives ;  at  triple  the  distance  only  ow-nmM  of 
the  heat ;  and  ao  on.  The  law  of  progression  then  is  as  follows : 
Let  the  heat  received  at  the  distance  of  1  foot  be  denoted  by  1, 
then  the  heat  received  at  the  distance  of  2  feet  will  be  repre- 
sented by  1  divided  bv  2  times  2,  or  i ;  the  heat  received  at  the 
distance  of  8  feet  wUl  be  represented  by  1  divided  by  3  times  3, 
ori;  the  heat  received  at  tne  distance  of  4  feet  vrill  be  repre- 
sented by  1  divided  by  4  times  4or  tV  >  end  so  on.  Now,  diviainff 
1  by  any  number  gives  a  result  which  in  mathematics  is  called 
the  reciprocal  or  ietveree  of  that  number ;  and  multiplying  any 
number  by  itself  gives  a  result  which  is  called  fhe  tptare  of 
that  number.    But  the  nuznbexs  l,  4«  0, 16, 25|  36,  49,  64^  81, 


&c.,  are  the  eguaree  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9^  &C., 
because  they  are  found  by  multiplying  the  latter  numbers  each 
by  iUelf ;  and  the  fractiona  i,  },  i,  iVt  Ai  Ai  At  Ai  itt 
&c.,  are  called  ihereciprocale  ox  itwersee  of  the  equaree;  and  ratie 
means  the  rate  at  which  any  thing  increases  or  decrea&es; 
hence,  the  force  of  heat,  or  quantity  of  heat  received  from  a 
common  fire,  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  invertee  of  the  equaree  of  the 
distances ;  or  more  shortly,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of 
distances.  This  may  be  explained  in  another  way  still.  Suppose 
A  to  l>e  placed  at  2  feet  distance  from  the  fire  and  B  at  3  feet 
distance ;  then  B  will  receive  less  heat  than  A,  not  in  the  raiio 
of  2  to  3,  the  numbers  which  represent  their  distances ;  but  in 
the  ratio  of  2  times  2  to  3  times  3,  that  is  of  4  to  9 ;  in  other 
words,  as  4  is  contained  2^  times  in  9,  so  A  will  receive  2| 
times  more  heat  than  B  ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  really  meant  by 
thephrase  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

Having  thus  explained  the  law  of  the  influence  of  heat  upon 
two  bodies,  or  any  number  of  bodies,  at  different  distances 
from  the  source  of  heat,  in  the  case  of  a  common  fire,  we 
again  observe  that  this  law  is  equally  true  of  the  influence  of 
light  and  of  the  influence  of  attraction  upon  bodies  at  differeat  ' 
dtata^c^^^  from  the  source  of  light  and  of  attraction.  Thus  we 
know  and  feel  that  the  sua  is  the  great  source  of  light  and 
heat  to  this  world  of  ours ;  and  Astronomy  teaches  us  that  it 
is  also  the  source  of  attraction,  or  of  that  power  which  has 
operated  upon  the  earth  and  the  oUier  planets,  and  which  con- 
tmues  still  to  operate  upon  them,  by  causing  them  to  revolve 
in  elliptical  orbits  orpaths  round  that  luminary,  as  explained 
in  our  last  lesson.  Aom  the  earliest  ages  up  to  the  time  of 
Kepler,  the  planeto  (planetes,  Gr.  wanderers)  or  wandering  atars, 
so  called  in  opposition  to  the  jirsd  stars  which  appear  always 
to  preaerve  the  same  relative  oistances  from  each  other,  were 
reckoned  to  be  in  number  oniy  six ;  and  this  number  being 
mathematically  perfect,  that  is,  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  iu 
faotors,  1,  2,  3.  it  was  imagined  that  no  more  planets  could 
exist,  or  could  be  expected  to  be  found.  Kepler,  indeed, 
inquired  most  earnesily  why  they  were  only  sir  in  numbers 
but  Galileo,  who  re-invented  the  telescope,  opened  a  new  door 
in  the  temple  of  science,  by  the  discovery  of  the/ow  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  in  January  1610,  and  led  by  this  discovery  to  that  of 
the  other  planets  at  a  later  period,  which  put  to  f&ight  sU 
reasons  why  the  number  of  the  planets  should  be  limited  to 
any  given  number.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  indeed  now-a- 
days  who  irould  try  to  limit  the  number  of  the  planets,  seeing 
that  so  many  have  been  discovered  within  these  few  years  put. 
The  Biz  planets  known  from  antiquity  are  the  following: 
Mercury,  Venue,  the  Earthy  Mare,  JupUer,  and  Sahim ;  no  sa^- 
lite  was  known  from  antiquity  but  the  Moon,  The  fint  addi- 
tion to  the  planets  of  the  Solar  System  was  Uramis,  at  first 
called  the  Qeorgium  Sidus  (the  Oeoryim  Star),  in  honour  of 
King  George  III.,  by  Sir  William  Hersehell,  who  discovered  it 
March  13th,  1781.  It  was  afterwards  called  Hersehell  in  honour 
of  the  discoverer ;  but  it  is  now  called  Uramme,  because,  for- 
sooth, Uranus  was  in  the  Greek  mythology  (the  fables  of  the 
heathen  gods)  the  father  of  Saturn !  Sir  William  Hersehell 
believed  that  he  had  discovered  oU  satelUtes  attending  this 

?lanet ;  only  two  have  been  observed  by  other  astronomers, 
he  first  half  of  the  present  century  has  been  prolific  in  plane- 
tary discoveries.  The  planet  Ceres  was  discovered  by  M. 
Piaaai,  on  Jan.  1st.  1801 ;  PaUae,  by  Dr.  Olbers,  March  28Ui, 
1802  ;  Juno,  by  M.  Harding,  Sept.  2nd,  1804  ;  VnU,  by  Dr. 
Olbers,  March  29th,  1807  ;  Mtreea,  by  M.  Heacke,  Dec.  8th, 
184a ;  Neptune,  by  Dr.  GaUe,  Sept.  23rd,  1846 ;  Hebe,  by  M, 
Hencke,  July  1st,  1847 ;  Irie,  by  Mr.  Hind,  Aug.  13th.  1847; 
Flora,  by  Mr.  Hind.  Oct.  18,  1847 ;  Metie,  by  Mr.  Graham, 
April  26th,  1848 ;  Sygeite,  by  M.  De  Gasparis,  April  12th, 
1849 ;  Farthenope,  by  M.  De  Gasparis,  May  Uth,  1860 ;  Tio- 
toria,  by  Mr.  Hind,  Sept.  13th,  1860 ;  Egerus,  by  M.  De  Gss- 
parU.  Nov.  2nd,  1860 ;  Irene,  by  Mr.  Hind,  May  19th,  1861 ; 
and  Eunomia,  by  M.  De  Gasparis,  July  19th,  186h 

The  additions  made  to  the  satellites  of  the  planets,  dnee 
the  discovery  of  those  of  Jupiter  and  the  ring  of  Satum  by 
Galileo,  are  the  following :  ii.  Huygens  discovered  ana  of 
Saturn's  satelUtes  in  1666 ;  M.  Cassini,  four,  between  1671 
and  X6H6 ;  Sir  W.  Hersehell,  two,  between  1787  and  1789 ; 
and  MM.  Lassell  and  Bond,  one,  Sept.  19th,  1847 ;  laakins 
in  aU  eight  satellites  Sox  Saturn.  M.  Lassell  disoovend 
a  Mtallits  beloDjpag  to  KeptoB^  July  Sthi  X8i7  i  itiaiitoo  i«^ 
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poeed  that  this  planet  posseseeft  a  ring  like  Saturn.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  table  of  the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun, 
the  lengths  of  their  diameters,  the  inclinations  of  their  axes  to 
the  plane  of  their  orbits  or  paths  round  the  sun,  the  inclination 
of  the  plane  of  their  orbits  to  that  of  the  Ecliptic  or  orbit  of  the 
earth,  and  their  periodic  times,  or  times  of  a  complete  revolu- 
tion round  the  sun,  as  far  as  they  are  known.  More  particu- 
lars than  these  respecting  the  planets  and  their  satellites  we 
must  reserTO  for  our  Les.'rons  on  Astronomy,  otherwise  we 
shall  lose  sight  of  those  on  Geography.  We  have  arranged 
the  planets  in  the  order  of  their  distance  from  the  sun. 

TA.BLB  OP  THB  80LAB.  SYSTEM. 
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In  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  obseryed  that  almost  all  the 
new  planets  are  found  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sun, 
and  in  the  space  intermediate  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  These 
planets  were  discoTcred  in  this  space  because  they  were  sought 
for ;  and  the  origin  of  their  search  is  curious.  Kepler  had  dis- 
covered that  the  distance  between  Mora  and  Jupiter  was  ano- 
malous as  compared  with  the  distances  between  the  other 
planets,  that  it  was  greater  in  proportion  to  their  distances 
from  the  sun,  and  he  stroTe  by  some  analogies  of  nature  to  find 
out  the  reason,  but  failed.  Titius,  a  professor  of  Wittenberg, 
in  Saxony,  endeavoured  to  discover 'the  law  of  progree^n  m 
the  distances  of  the  planets,  and  succeeded.  This  discovery 
was  published  by  Bode,  in  1772,  in  the  Cfmnaistanee  du  Cfiel 
BioiU ;  and  hence  it  is  usually  called  Bode*e  law.  It  is  the 
following :  calling  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun  10^  it  was 
found  that  the  distances  of  the  other  planets  with  that  of  the 
earth  were  very  near  to  one  another  in  the  proportion  of  the 
following  numbers : 
PianeU — Mercury,  Yenus,  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Numben^i,  7,  10,       16,        62,        100. 

On  further  inquiry  it  waa  discovered  that  these  numbers  were 
related  as  follows ; 


4=4 

7-4H 

h3 

10=4-J 

-3X2 

16=4-J 

-3X2X2 

62=4- 

}-3X2X2x2XX 

100=4- 

1-3X2X2x2X2X2 

(gb^coirfinnsif.) 

LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY.— No.  X. 

THB  BAT. 

(Order  cabmivoba.) 

Thk  gambols  of  the  bat  are  taken  in  twilight ;  concealing  itself 
during  the  day,  it  rambles  abroad  as  the  dusk  of  evening  advances, 
chasing  moths  and  other  insects,  skimming  the  water  like  a  swallow, 
darting  through  the  dark  foliage  of  the  trees,  or  wheeling  round 
the  outhouse  or  the  bam,  and  uttering  on  its  way  the  sharp  shriEi 
cry  which  is  expressive  of  its  delight.  It  may,  therefore,  excite 
some  surprise  among  our  readers  to  be  told  that  this  creature  has 
been  placed  by  the  most  distinguished  naturalists  among  the  cae* 
N  IVOR  A  ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  though  the  circum- 
stance of  living  on  the  flesh  of  other  creatures  is  one  of  its  chief 
peculiarities,  and  one  from  which  it  receives  its  generic  Htle,  this  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely  universal,  for  there  is  at  least  one 
family  whose  diet  is  chiefly  vegetable,  flesh  being  only  added  oc- 
casionally ;  indeed,  the  differences  in  habits  and  structure  which 
occur  in  this  order  are  so  many  and  great  as  not  to  admit  of  the 
genera  being  arranged  in  a  definite  and  unbroken  line.  They 
rather  lead  to  the  distribution  of  the  animals  into  families,  branch- 
ing out  from  a  common  centre,  and  connected  among  themselves 
by  various  ties,  while  the  title  of  the  order  is  fully  established,  and 
its  boundaries  are  skilfully  marked  out.  Thus,  in  this  order,  we 
always  discover  three  kinds  of  teeth :  cutting -teeth  ^  canine  /eeM,  ana 
grindere.  The  first  are  generally  small  and  feeble,  the  second  are 
strong,  firm,  and  well  developed,  and  the  third  are  exactly  modified 
according  to  the  proper  food  of  the  animal.  Tlie  creatures  which 
subsist  entirely  on  plants  have  jaws  which  they  can  move  fVom 
side  to  side  in  order  to  grind  their  food,  but  the  jaws  of  the  cami- 
vora  move  like  a  hinge,  and  therefore,  only  cut  like  a  pair  of 
scissors.  Of  the  senses  of  these  animals  that  of  smell  is  the  most 
acute,  and  the  object  of  this  is  evident,  since  by  this  means  many 
of  them  track  the  steps  of  their  prey. 

The  bat,  placed  among  the  camivora  on  the  grounds  above  speci- 
fied, is  a  very  remarkable  animal,  as  will  appear  on  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  its  wing.  This  structure  is  very  commonly  spoken  of  u  a 
wing  of  leather,  and  the  idea  attached  to  this  term  undoubtedly  is 
that  it  is  composed  of  a  callous  membrane,  and  is  as  insensible  as 
the  substance  of  a  lady's  glove  or  shoe.     But  this  is  a  serious  error, 
for  were  we  to  select  an  organ  of  the  most  exquisite  delicacy  and 
sensibility,  the  very  opposite  of  the  shoe  or  the  glove,  it  would  be, 
assuredly,  the  wing  of  a  bat.     Spallanzani,  a  philosopher  celebrated 
for  his  ingenuity  and  love  of  research,  but,  unhappily,  as  notorious 
for  his  extreme  cruelty,  observed  that  bats  couH  Hv  Hth  great 
certainty  in  rooms  however  dark  without  striking  a^blnst  the  walls. 
He  found  that  when  their  eyes  were  covered  they  could  fly  with  as 
much  precision  as  before,  and  even  when  their  eyta  were  put  out 
no  fdlure  in  this  respect  was  observed.    When  branches  of  trees 
or  threads  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling  the  bats  avoided  them, 
nor  did  they  brush  the  threads  when  they  flew  past  or  between 
them  ;  and  even  when  the  space  was  too  small  to  admit  their  ex* 
panded  wings,  they  contracted  them  so  as  to  suit  their  dimensions 
to  the  breadth  of  the  passage.     Spallanzani  thought,  therefore, 
that  the  bat  must  possess  a  sixth  sense,  which  served  it  instead  of 
sight.     As  the  organs  of  vision  had  been  destroved  it  was  not  by 
them  that  obstacles  were  avoided.    Kor  could  it  be  by  hearmg,  for 
the  ears  of  many  of  the  bats  were  stopped.    It  was  equally  clear 
that  no  ^id  was  afforded  by  the  sense  of  smell,  as  the  same  pre- 
caution was  taken  with  the  nostrils.     And  any  exercise  of  taste 
was  out  of  the  question. 

The  wings  of  bats  are  stretched  over  the  limbs,  of  which  the 
anterior,  as  well  as  the  fingers,  excessively  lengthened,  serve  the 
same  office  as  the  whalebone,  or  the  steel  frame-work  of  an  um- 
brella. As  the  wings  present  an  extent  of  surface  much  greater  in 
proportion  than  is  found  in  those  of  birdit  and  as  their  muscles  are 
completely  adapted  to  them,  the  flight  of  the  bat  is  strong,  rapid, 
and  marked  by  sudden  turns  which  are  made  with  astonishing 
celerity.  What  may  be  termed  the  thumb,  is  not  long  and  at- 
tenuated like  the  fingers,  nor  is  it  inclosed  in  the  membrane  s  it  is 
short,  free,  and  armed  with  a  strong  hooked  claw,  by  which  the 
bat  can  crawl  along  the  ground. 

According  to  Cuvier,  n  is  not  by  any  additional  sense,  bat  by  the 

acuteness  of  the  sensation  of  touch  in  the  wing  that  the  phenomena 

observed  by  Spallanxani,  are  to  be  explained.    Be  says  ;-***  The 

bones  of  the  metacarpus,  and  the  phalanges  of  the  four  fingen» 

i  which  foocced  the  Uamik$  «re  expeatiTely  elongated,   Ihe  vem- 
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the  BSTTM  vhich  m  diitriboted  to  it  ■ 

dlridadt  ttey  form  »  net-work,  *et7  _ 

and  the  Dombcr  of  itj  intentioe*.  It  ii  pcobable  th^t,  in  the  Mtion 
of  flight,  the  air,  wban  ■tnuk  bf  tbl*  *iDg,  or  Ter;  Ktuible  hand, 
ImprtsMi  ■  KoMtiaB  of  boat, 
cold,  mobility,  or  rcaiatuee 
oa  that  organ,  wbioh  Imii- 
««tea  to  till  anhnal  the  ex- 
iMenoB  or  abamce  of  obataclca 
which  would    Intnmpt   it* 


of  a  wall,  door  □ 
oT^aafaitreet,  eieowiUi- 
ovt  Iba  aaaManca  of  toncb, 
a>d  marelf  br  th«  aaosation 
which  lh«  diScrnuM  in  tbo 
ndrtanoe  of  th«   air  occt- 


Inchea  from  the  tip  of  tbe 
OM  wing  to  that  of  tba  other, 
when  lh«T  are  eipatided. 
The  eui  are  abort,  and  each 
hai  a  ainaU  inner  Tatve, 
The  CTM  an  deeply  leated 
la  the  head,  and  are  leij 
imall  in  tcTcral  of  the  ipedea.    The  far  U  of  •  reddilh  nooM 

Oo  the  approach  of  the  cold  evening*  at  thf  latter  end  of  antumn. 
th*  bat*  (all  into  their  long  winter  •Inmbcr,  and  cluter  together  to 
defend  tlieni*el*n  from  the  cold.    Tliia  itate  of  Ittharg;  canoot  be 


till  DAT   (ikOK  f 


W). 


arreated.  It  I*  timuaicd, 
howerer,  that  tha  adipos, 
or  fattr  matter,  ia  gndaUIr 
lakm  up  by  the  abamtiBiti 
into  the  lingnid  dieslitkia; 
tor  the  bala  enter  failo  didt 
dormant  conditJon  very  bt, 
and  reriTB  from  it  much 
enHciiied.  Id  th«  whitn,  tha 
lingering  tcuaina  of  Tllalilj 
maj  be  aaoertained  by  tooeb, 
or  the  approach  of  a  ligbled 
candle,  from  either  of  vUch 
the  animal  will  be  ohaemd 
to  ahrink.  Iti  natnral  pic- 
ture daring  thia  period  ii 
that  of  iiupendiQf  iIkU  bj 
tb«  bind-cUwi,  with  th> 
head  downward.  On  tin 
'wliole,  thef  tare  better  dnr- 
lag  a  aerere  than  ■  mild 
winter ;  for  warm  wtalba- 
not  odIj  awakeoa  thca,  bsl 
re-eici(ea  their  digtrtin 
power*  at  a  tima  when  Um 
requidle  ioppl  J 1*  l>ot  atliiii- 
come  forth  at  tiie  tospmatui 
r,  and  other*  onlr  at  that  of 


■Ue.    Soma  hare  bean  dbeerred  te 

of  12*  of  Fahrenheit'*    themume     . 

4B".    A  moderats,  and  equable  heat,  auch  a*  that  of  the  haaaa 

band  or  boaom,  ia  moitlikelf  to  rsTitethcm,aawt"  " 

animali,  which  are  ofton  killed  wben  placed  too  m 


T(M 


™). 


mj  remote  from  aetnal  diiaolatian!  ftir  aotneor  the  mo«t  im-  I  Hw  BatuBl  poatnra  of  repo««  to  the  animal  dMinc  thadanot 
portent  aidmal  fnnetione  are  *o  br  nepended.  a*  to  be  aeareeljr  lumnur  la  tbe  lamc  m  that  Uken  la  Ita  wiDO;  tt-tr  la  tUa  aoi' 
peroeptihle.  Tbe  action  of  the  bead  and  tbe  arteris,  for  rxample,  penaion,  the  wing*  aerre  a*  a  aort  of  cloak  or  mantle  ;  and  In  th>, 
becomea  lo  langnid,  that  the  pulae  can  icaroelT  be  felt ;  and  it  ia  bate  alio  Bometlme*  eoTer  np  their  Toang,  altbonih  ther  will,  U 
Toy  donbtfnl  if  reapiratioa  can  be  carriod  on.    The  eircolatiM]  of  I  other  time*,  flf  about  with  two  jonnf  onta  at  tl»  bmat  n  Ik  ad 
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of  racking.  These  young  ones  together,  frequently  eiceed  the 
weight  of  the  parent ;  and  the  tenacity  with  which  they  retain  their 
hold  ii  tmly  aatonisUng. 

Sach  was  the  case  with  lereral  female  bats,  taken  with  their 
yonng,  as  well  as  others,  for  the  purpose  of  carefal  obserration.  All 
the  young  were  devoid  of  down,  and  of  a  black  colour.  After  they 
were  taken,  they  were  shut  up  in  a  box,  and  reAised  all  food 
for  seyeral  days.  During  the  day  time,  they  were  extremely  de- 
sirous of  retirement  and  darkness,  and,  while  confined  to  the  box, 
nerer  moved  or  endeaTOured  to  get  out  while  it  was  light  When 
spread  on  the  carpet,  they  commonly  rested  for  a  few  minutes  ;  and 
then,  beginning  to  look  about,  crawled  slowly  to  a  dark  comer  or 
crevice.  But  at  sunset  the  scene  was  entirely  changed.  Every 
one  then  endeavoured  to  scratch  its  way  out  of  the  box ;  a  con- 


tinued chirping  was  kept  up,  and  no  sooner  was  the  lid  of  the 
prison  opened,  than  each  one  was  active  to  escape,  either  flying 
away  immediately,  or  running  nimbly  to  a  place  which  was  con- 
venient for  taking  wing. 

The  bat  is  capable  of  being  rendered  somewhat  tame.  Mr. 
White  says : — **  1  was  much  entertained  last  summer  with  a  tame 
bat,  which  would  take  flies  out  of  a  person's  hand.  If  you  gave 
it  anything  to  eat  it  brought  its  wings  round  before  the  mouth, 
lowering  and  hiding  its  head,  in  the  manner  of  birds  of  prey  when 
they  feed.  WhUe  I  amused  myself  with  it,  I  saw  it  several  times 
conifute  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  bats,  when  down  on  a  flat  sur 
face,  cannot  get  on  the  wing  again,  by  rising  with  great  ease  irov 
the  floor.  It  ran,  I  observed,  with  more  dispatdi  than  I  was 
aware  of,  but  in  a  most  ridiculous  and  grotesque  manner.'' 


»» 


LESSONS    IN    L A T I N.— No.  XXVIL 
By  John  R.  Bbaud,  D.B. 
DEPONENT    VERBS.    THIRD    CONJUGATION. 
EXAMPUS.— Loquor,  Ttpeak.    CldtfpcartK^  loqnor,  loqnl,  loootns  sum. 


Indioativ 


^ 


loqnor 
Smgvlar.  ^   loquCris 
loquitur 


{ 


loqulmnr 
loqulmini 
loqutintur 


«> 

4P 


r 


loqn^bar 
Slngviar.  -{  loqnebiris 
loqnebitnr 


■{ 
{ 


loqnebimnr 
loquebdminl 
loqnebantur 


4- 


I.   FUTDBS. 


loquiir 
Singular.  -{   loqa^ris 
loquitur 


Plural, 


{ 


loqu^mur 
loqulmini 
loqoeutur 


Sid^vncUve, 


loqnir 

loq|i&iis 

loquitur 

loqn&mur 
loqu&mini 
,  loquintur 


II 


loqn^rer 

loquer^ris 

loquer^fcur 


Imperalive, 


loqnSre.loquItor 
loqnltor 

[minor 
loqulmini,  loqni- 
loquontor 


lt\finUive. 


loqui,  to  ^9eak 


PartkipUa. 


loqneas, 
apeakipg 


I 


loqaer^mur 
loquer^mini 
I  loquertelnr 


locutiLnim  esse, 

to  be  on  Ike 

pohU  qf  tpeak- 

ing 


loentdrua, 
en  fh$  pobU 
1^  tptaking 


Perfect. 


St 


% 


Singular. 


{ 
■{ 


loei&tus  sum 
lociStus  es 
IcdJtoB  est 

locnti  ramus 
locuti  estis 
locuti  sunt 


loedtua  nlm 
loctilufl  sis 
loeAtus  sit 

locuti  simus 
k>onti  litis 
loonti  tint 


PLUFEBrECT. 


"8 


locntus  eram 
Sktgukir.  -^   locntus  eras 
loeulos  erat 


■{ 


locuti  emmus 
locnti  eratis 
loonti  erant 


r  looutus  esaem 
loentus  esses 
locntus  esaet 

loouti  essemua 
locnti  essetis 
locuti  essent 


II.FOTUSX. 


|4 

s|1 


Shtgular, 


{ 
{ 


locutus  ero 
locutus  eris 
locutus  erlt 

loeuti  etimus 
loenti  eritis 
locuti  erunt 


locilitus,  having 
tpokm 


QmimDf 


■{ 


Genitive.  •  •  •  •  loquendi,  qf  speaking. 

Dative.    •  • . .  loqa«ndo,  to  $peaking, 

Aconsstive..  loquendnm,  ipeaUng. 

Ablative. .  •  •  loqoendo, 


SUPIMES 


{:: 


locntum,  to^pfak, 
locntu,  to  be  fpotoi. 
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sum  (with  gen.)  to  forget, 

YOCAAVLART. 

Oompleetor,  compleoti,  oomplezus  sum  3,  to  tmbraee;  congre- 
dior,  coogr&iii,  coagrewus  tiun  3,  to  come  togfthtr^  meety  JigM  (£.  K. 
eongrtaa);  fruor,  frui,  fructus  and  frultus  buid,  to  enjoy;  nascor, 
nasci,  natus  sum  3,  to  be  bom,  to  arise;  part.  fut.  nasciturua  (£.  R. 
nascent) ;  iuDascor  3,  to  6e  bom  iti ;  nitor,  niti,  nixus,  or  nlsus  Kum 


discharged  the  duties  of  prflsceptors ;  when  will  your  friend*  retun 
home  ?  They  returned  home  yeeterdaj  {  they  went  from  their 
country,  and  will  neVer  return ;  thit  plague  is  borne  in  the  minds 
of  men ;  where  it  your  country  ?  my  country  is  the  world ;  the 
seeds  of  vice  are  inborn  in  human  souls ;  the  general  fought  with 
the  enemy ;  as  often  as  the  English  generals  fought  with  their 
enemies,  they  came  off  conquerors ;  the  mind  of  every  rery  good 
boy,  Tery  greatly  loTes  his  parents  ;  the  good  striTe  for  salTatioD 


(with  abl.)  3,  to  lean,to  depaid  on,  endeavour;  adaliquid,  ^  anot^ed;  \  UbXhs  animae) ;  boys  and  girls  live  on  milk  ;  the  scholars  hsn 


adnitor3,  to  strive  far;  paciscor,  pacisci,  pactus  sum  6,  to  make  a 
treaty  or  agreement;  revctior, perjbct,  reverti, iwrfwrfpte,  revctsus  3, 
to  return  (E.  H.  reverse) ;  ulciscor,  ulcisci,  ultus  sum  3  (with  ace.) 
to  euKnge  yourself,  punish  ;  cumillo  1,  to  heap  vp  (E.  It.  accumulate) ; 
poTsvslTO  lytf persevere;  discedo,  disccdcre,  (iisccssi,  disccssum  3, 
te depart;  superior  diB(.ddo,  /  come  q^  conqueror;  gratia,  ae,  f.  graiU 
tude,facourf  thanks  (E.  It.  grattjul) ;  augtilUB,  i,  m,  a  comer ;  pestis, 
is,  f.  the  plague ;  dctestabllif*,  e,  iobe  shuntted,  detestable;  quutiescunquc, 
as  (^ten  as;  semen,  sf minis,  n,  seeei;  ^ismn,  i,  n, sight,  appearance; 
superior,  Oris,  m,  a  superior,  conqueror  ;  parum  diu,  too  short  a  time ; 
expcrffiscor,  expergisci,  czperrectus  sum  3,  /  arise;  simulatque 
(simuland  atque),  as  soon  as ;  succurro,  succurrerc,  succurrii  suc- 
cursum  3,  to  aid,  succour  (^ith  dat). 

Exercises. — Latin-Ekolish. 

Salus  hominum  non  veritate  solum  sed  etiam  famlk  nititur ;  cives, 
cum  hostibus  pacli,  pace  fiulti  sunt;  Deum  et  diviiium  animum 


1/ 


hoc  poUiciti  sunt ;  Numidi  perseTcravcrunt  bello  urgcre  Cartha- 
ginienses;  Eomani  adnisuri  sunt;  Komani  se  adnisuros  e3>c 
dicunt ;  cumulatam  gratiam  reddidcrunt Komani ;  Romani  Numidis 
polUciti  sunt,  si  perseverarent  bello  urgere  Caithaginienses,  se  ad- 
nisuros  e»6e,  ut  cumulatam  gratiam  rcddorent ;  nemo  parum  diu 
vixit,  qui  virtutis  perfectac  functus  est  munere;  visa  in  somnio  con- 
temnunt  Rapiontc-s ;  simulatque  cxpcrrecti  6umu8,  coiitrmnimus 
visa  in  somnio;  ArislotCles,  Zcno,  iunumerabiles  alii,  e  patri&  pro- 
fecti,  nunquam  domumrevcrterunt;  nulla  tamdetctitabilia  est  pestis 
quae  non  homini  ab  homine  nascatur  ;  non  sum  uni  angulo  natus  ; 
patria  mea  totus  hie  est  mundns;  sunt  ingeniis  nostris  semina 
mnita  virtutum ;  Hannibal  cum  Homanis  congressus  est  in  ltali& ; 
Hannibal  cum  Romanis  congressus  semper  discessit  superior; 
Hannibal,  quotlescunque  cum  Romanis  congressus  est  in  Italii, 
semper  discessit  superior. 

VOCASULART. 

Defetiseor,  defetisci,  defessus,  sum  'S,  tobe  weary ;  elftbor,  elabi, 
elapsus  sum  3,  to  sHde,  get  atcay;  enltor,  euisus,  enixus  sum  3,  to 
struggle  out,  to  do  our  best ;  patior,  pati,  pasbus  sum  3,  U>  suffer  t  exc^do, 
ezcideie,  ezce»si,  exccssum  3  (^ith  abl.),  to  go  out  <if,  or  beyond  (E. 
L.  eaxess);  tmdo,  tendere,  tetendi,  tentum  3,  to  stretchy  extend;  ad 
aliquid,  to  strive  after;  stullitia,  ae,  f.  fMy  (£.  R.  sUdti/y);  nefas, 
indeclinable,  n.  uickedness,  something  too  bad  to  be  spoken  q/'(irom  for, 
fari,  fatum);  proprius,  a,  urn,  one's  oum,  peculiar;  Uiuturnitas, 
&tis,  length  of  tbne;  quo,  whither;  ubicunque,  wheresoever;  adipis- 
cor,  adipisci,  adeptus  sum  3,  to  attain,  acquire;  ubicunque  gentium, 
in  whatever  part  <f  the  world;  regius,  a,  um,  royal;  regis  res  est,  it  is 
Hkeaking,  or  worUiyqfa  king;  lapsus  (labor), >!z/&n,  ihefaUen;  irasoor, 
ira&ci,  iratus  sum  3,  to  be  angry;  avidus,  a,  um,  eager Jbr,  grtedif  qf) 
recens,  tis,  reoeia,  fresh;  cano  2,  to  be  without;  consuetudo,  Inis,  f. 
aoquamtance;  vicinitas,  fttis,  f.  neighbourhood. 

EX£11CI££8. — LaTIN-EmOLISU. 

Optimi  cujusque  animus  maxime  ad  gloriam  immortalemnititur 

hostes  diuturnitate  pugnae  defessi  sunt ;  hostes  diutumttate  pugnae 

defcssi,   praelio  excedcbant;    adeptus  est  virtutem;    ubicunque 

gentium  erit  vir  bonus,  ab  amicis  dilig^tur ;  qui  virtutcm  adeptus 

crit,  ubicunque  erit  gentium,  a  nobis  diligetur;  avidaest  pencull 

"Virtus ;  virtus  quid  passura  sit  non  cogitat;  avida  est  periculi  ver- 

tus,  et  quo  teiidat,  non  quid  passura  sit  cogitat;  Augustus  dominum 

se  appcllari  non  est  passus ;  animalia  alia  rationfs  expertia  sunt, 

alia  ratione  utuntur ;  animo  elapso,  corpus  nihil  valet ;  valet  apud 

nos  clarorum  hominum  memoria,  etiam  mortuorum;  regia  res  est, 

succurrere  lapsis ;  proprlum  est  stultitiae,  aliorum  vitia  cernSre, 

oblivisci  suorum ;  ut  plurimis  proslmus,  eniti  debemus ;  irasci  iis 

quos  amsre  debemus  est  nefas ;  amicitiae,  consuetudines,  vicioi- 

tates  habent  aliquid  voluptatis;    carendo  magis  quam  fhiendo 

intelligimus  bona  nostra ;  amicitiae,  consuetudines,  vicinitates  quid 

babeaat  voluptatis,  earendo  magis  intelligimus  quam    frucndo; 

■emper  recentes  defessis  succedebant. 

LATHr-EMGLISH. 

Happiness  depends  on  virtue ;  does  happiness  depend  on  man  ? 
No,  happiness  depends  on  Ood;  we  ought  to  do  our  best  to  culti- 
vate virtue;  the  father  embraced  his  son ;  the  son  avenged  the 
death'  of  tho  father ;  the  king  promUed  a  reward ;  did  the  queen 


discharged  their  duties;  pity  the  fallen,  O  God ;  saccoor  the  poor i 
it  is  peculiar  to  folly  to  do  go«d  to  no  one. 

You  may  make  great  progress  in  a  knowledge  of  eyntax  as 
you  pass  on  through  these  exercises  on  the  formation  of  the 
verbs,  if  you  will  carefully  mark  the  yarious  forms  and  con* 
structions  that  come  successively  under  your  notice.  With  a 
view  to  aid  you  in  this,  I  mark  any  considerable  deviation; 
e.  g.,  when  a  verb  has  its  object  not  in  the  accusative  case,  but 
the  objrctive,  I  introduce  the  abbreviation,  cum  dai.,  which 
means  that  tliis  verb  reouires  its  object  to  be  in  the  dative  case. 
But  I  cannot  impress  it  too  deeply  on  your  mind,  that  it  is 
mainly  by  your  own  observations,  by  your  own  reflections, 
generally,  by  your  own  studies  and  efforts,  that  you  can  ac> 
quire  an  acquaintance  with  the  Latin,  or  indeed  anx other  branch 
of  knowledge.    There  are  many,  viry  many,  peculiarities  which 


cogitatione  complectimur ;  lacle,  carnc,  muUisque  aliis  rebus  vcsci-    I  have  not  here  space  to  point  out.     You,  too,  have  difficulties 
mur;   cayele  ne  ulciscamini  inimicos  vestros;  Romani  Numi^dis^  of  which  I  am  not  aware.    It  is  only  by  attention  and  diligence 

on  your  own  part  that  the  one  can  bo  learned,  and  the  other  ovo*- 
come.  Study  every  lesson  in  all  its  parts  and  relations  with 
the  utmost  core.  Go  over  every  lesson  again  and  again.  "What 
you  do  not  see  now,  you  will  see  bv  and  bye ;  and  what  yon 
do  not  understand  now,  you  will  unacrstand  hereafter. 

I  have  spoken  of  vereor  and  metuo,  I  will  say  a  fiew  vrords 
of  timeo.  Timeo  (timdre,  timui  2)  is  given  in  the  dictionaries 
as  signifying  I  fear.  Is  it  then  of  the  same  meaning  with 
vereor  and  metuo  ?  Not  exactly.  Timere  representa  a  state 
of  mind,  an  habitual  state  of  mind,  a  state  of  mind  lubitoal 
because  natural,  the  state  of  mind  which  is  deaignated  timid; 
hence  timere  has  for  its  primitive  import  to  be  timid,  or  afraid. 
Accordingly  timere  denotes  mental  aolicitude,  to  be  anTinus, 
tobe  afraid,  to  be  apprehensive.  Metu^lre  points  oul  a  more 
active,  more  decided,  and  more  formidable  sentiment.  There 
is  between  metuSre  and  timbre  the  difierence  that  there  is  be- 
tween the  English  to  be  afraid  and  to  fear ;  we  are  afraii, 
harm  has  come  to  our  friends,  and  we  fear  the  lightning. 
Hence  we  may  understand  these  words  metui  cupiunt,  metuiqua 
timent,  thei/  icish  to  be  feared,  and  they  are  afraid  io  be  ft*rsL 
When  I  add  that  the  words  are  used  of  tyrants,  yoa  will  see 
that  they  are  very  descriptive. 

COKBTaVOTION  OF   TllCSO. 

Accusative  of  object ;  instead  of  an  accusattTe*  tim«s  ^i^ 
many  other  verbs,  may  have  as  its  object  a  member  of  a  sen- 
tence, or  a  dependent  and  imperfect  sentence ;  ne  and  vt ;  wilh 
dative  of  object,  for  which  or  whom  you  are  afraid. 

Accusative  :— 

**  Si  ooactus  esset  respioere  ac  timere  cppldanoe.* — 7ftr  GcOie  Wmr. 
Lit.  Trans. : — ^  he  had  been  oompdkd  to  regard  atdfaarOst  tasmte 
people. 
Id.  TnDB.i'^^  he  were  eempeBed  to  regasidassdftartkstoKst't 

Here  you  see  the  literal  translation  and  the  id 
very  nearly  the  same — showing  you  that  the  Latia  and  tke 
English  may  exactly  correspond  m  both  word  and  order. 

With  a  dependent  member  :-^ 

*'  Haec  quo  slot  eruptura  timeo." — CSoero. 

Lit.  Trass. : — lltese  things  where  they  may  break  out  I  am  i 

Id.  Trans. : — /  fbar  what  may  be  the  issue  qf  ikese  tkmgs. 

With  ne  :— 

"  Timeo  ne  malefiacta  mea  sint  inventa  omnis.* — i 

Lit.  Trans,  s—/  am  afMd  lest  hstd  deeds 

Id.  Tr^s. :— /  am  cJHid  OMaU  mybad  deeds  ate 

With  ut  :— 

•<  Omnesdabores  te exdpete  vidto s  timeo  ut  sasHneas*- 
Lit.  Trans.  >—JU  UAoisre  thee  to  undertake  I  see;  IJtas-  iked 

support. 
Id.  Trans. :—/ see  that  yfu tsnderiakc  oS  bbovn ;  Jfimwtmt 

oNe  (0  fHpipor<  (Aon. 


LESSONS  IN  GERMAN. 


With  datiye:— 

'•Nostiue  canuc  nihil  nos  timere.**— -^irrfOtoi. 

Lit.  Tnina. :—  For  ouroaute  nothing  toe  fiatr. 

Id.  Tnuu.  x—Wc^wj  thoA  w)fiat  noHdaUanom'  opooiml. 

VOCABULART. 

Objicio  3, 1  oast  in  the  wayqf,  I  oppose  to  \  conor  dcp.  1,  /  endtmnur ; 
cxperior,  experiri,  espertus  sum,  dep.  4,  I  make  trial  of  {JSi.  R.  txperir 
mtant,  experience) ;  circumvenio  (circam  and  Tenio)  4,  /  surround 
(E.  R.  clraanrent)  ;  angasliae,  arum,  f.  narrowness ;  ang.  itineris, 
the  narrow  road ;  supporto  1,  /  carry ;  res  frumentaria,  com  Jbr 
horses  and  men;  de  tuo  ac  legionis  periealo,  vmcemitiff  {on  aooount  qf) 
hasosmperil  andtheperaq^ihelsgion, 

BxBBciSBS. — Latik-Enolibh. 

Caesar  timcbat  tantae  magnitudlnis  flamini  exerdtum  objieere  < 
Caesar  conandufn'atqae  experiendum  judical;  Caeaar  etsi  timebat 
tantae  magnitudinis  flumini  exercitum  objicere,  eonandum  tamen 
atque  experiendum  judical ;  neque  timerent  ne  circamvenirentur ; 
non  se  hostem  Tcreri  dicebant ;  angusUas  itineris  timere  ae  dice- 
baul;  ut  aatis  commode  supportari  res  frumentaria  timere 
dicebant ;  non  se  hostem  timere,  sed  angustias  itinSris,  et  ut  satis 
commode  posaet  supportari  res  fumentaria  timere  dicebant ;  salva 
est  naviS)  ne  time  ;  de  Republic^  valde  timeo ;  de  suo  ac  leglonis 
pcriculo  nihil  timebat;  non  times  ne  locum  perdaa;  timuit  ne 
non  succederet. 

EnqlisB'Latin. 

I  fear  that  thou  hast  lost  ihj  labour ;  I  am  afraid  the  house  will 
fall;  I  fear  corn  will  not  be  brought  into  the  city;  the  general 
feared  that  his  arm^  would  not  come ;  they  fear  for  their  beautiful 
little  girl ;  concerning  thy  fortune,  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  ;  the  king 
and  hia  generala  are  afraid  of  being  Burrounil(4»  Cicero  judges 
that  he  must  make  a  trial ;  I  fear  he  will  not  be  able  to  make  a 
trial. 


LESSONS   IN   GERMAN.— No.  XVm. 

Sbotion  XXXII. 

tNBBPARABLB   PARTICLXS. 

Besides  the  separable  particles,  (Sect.  27.)  there  is  another 
cloas  (H  tmp,  tnt,  et,  ml^  ver,  &c.  %.  94 )  that,  unlike  the  former, 
are  never  used  apart  from  the  radical  words  to  which  they  are 
prefixed,  and  hence  are  called  inseparable  particles;  thus,  by 
the  union  of  these  particles  U,  ttnp,  ent,  tr,  &c.,  with  the  radi- 
cals fc^tcn,  &c.,  we  have  the  comppunds,  Befe^tcn,  cnu^fintm,  ent' 
6«^Ten,  et^ctcn,  milfalleii,  Mt^&rm,  gmnolmcn,  &c.  corresponding  in 
formation,  to  the  English  compounds,  be-tray,  de-rive,  dis-may, 
mis-take,  &c.  With  few  exceptions,  (as  ^geijlmi,  bcfccTciv)  how- 
ever, Germant  wnliie  most  English  rtidieals,  may  be  used  as  well 
alone,  as  in  combination  with  prefixes;  as,  ftdrcn,  to  disturb; 
{crflorcn,  to  demolish,  &c. 

Many  particles  in  German,  which  ar^  used  to  modify  radical 
verbs,  have  their  exact  equivalents  in  English.  Ez« :  ituten,  to 
interpret;  mifbcutm,  to  misinterpret;  fAnftigoi,  to  calm;  lefAnf* 
tigm,  to  becalm,  &c.  (S  97. 1.  2.,  &c.) 

In  German,  aa  in  English,  the  inseparable  partidei' never 
take  the  primary  accent     (|  98.) 

I.  9) or,  which  ia  often  rendered  by  the  English,  **ago," 
unlike  the  latter,  always  precedes  the  word  of  time  to  which  it 
refers.  Ex.:  Qhr  koor  vot  jtoci  ^tunbcn  ^ier;  he  was  here  two 
hours  ago,  (literally,  he  wA  here  before  two  hours.) 

et\i,  (since),  when  used  with  words  denoting  time,  often 
answers  to  "/or"  or  *' during:*  Ex.:  Cr  i^  fcit  einrc  ®(4e 
ffranf ;  he  (is  Sect  18.  VI.)  has  been  sick  for  a  week.  3(^  ^k 
i^»  fHt  ctarm  gan|m  3a^e  vxi^i  gcfr^n;  I  have  not  seen  him 
liMj'fay  a  whole  year,  (a  whole  year  since). 

EXBBCISB  34. 

Snttocc'tcn,  to  answer;  ®cn>tt'tcr,  n.  tempest,  etdrea,    to    disturb, 
aSeant'nortni,  to  reply,      thunder  and  light-      interrupt; 

rejoin ;  ning ;  JCra^en,  to  carry  j 

IDcariiabfm  to  coniti-  <9alten,  to  hold ;  Srittfrn,  to  drink  ; 

tute;  Slefl,  n.  nest;  fficrfpte'(^fn,    to    pro- 

f^dfttxUn,    to    de-  %cL^x,  n,  pur ;  niise ? 

■cribe;  ffleifc. /.  journey ;  5Bcrft«>n,   to   under- 

fbetaiyxL,  to  behave ;  atcifen,  to  travel ;  aland; 

drfia'tcn,  to  invent;    ^HjimsXU,f,  swallow;  Britung,/ news-paper, 
^ffoXUn,  to  receive ;  ei^,    himself,    &c       gaaette ; 

(fmictriflci^  to  lower;      (Sect  18.  II.).  d<^orca  to  dettray. 
tffnv  tP  cil;             eHcfe^  m.  boot;  demoUib. 


S)iefen   fi^&nm  Jtana'riciwoget  ^ot  My  father  gave  me  this  beautiful 

mir  mein  SBoter  ^ntte  SDtorgcn  canary-bird  this  morning. 

gege'fcfn. 

^ie  Breunbe  ^afien  fl^i  in  ten  (&qx»  The  friends  have  betaken  them* 

ten  U^t'Un.  selves  to  the  garden. 

IDte  frinUic^  SIcmee  ^ot  fti^  crge'*  The  hostile  army  has  aurren- 

Uxi,  dered  (itself). 

IDer  Septet  f^oi  bem  Jtnoien  "otx^t'  The  teacher  has  pardoned  the 

Ben.  boy. 

1.  SBiQ  3^  @o^n  mein  $ftrt>  l^altcn?    2.  Q^r  ^(A  a  gel^atten,  aUx 

tx  ^at  einen  JBrief  er^atten,  mldftn  er  Icfen  toiU.    8.  SBte  l^at  [xify  biefcr 

Stnaht  betragen?    4.  (St  ^at  fu^  gut  betragen,  er  ^at  meincn  {Regenfi^irm 

getragcn.     5.  S)ie  fRuffen  l^aben  einen  ta)>fem  <OeUen  gcfunken.     6.  IDie 

S)etttf(C^n  l^aben  wtU  nti^Ut^en  Jfunfle  crfiinten.     7-  S^irfer  IBettCet  ^at 

einc  @tunbe  an  bet  S^uie  geflanten,  et  l^at  mtc^  nt(^t  t^erflanbcn.     8.  ^at 

ber  @(^u^nia(^cT  Beit,  mtr  etn  ^aax  (Sect.  62.)  ®ttcfe(n  ju  mac^en?    9. 

Qh  ^ai  feine  icxt,  3^nen  ®tiefeln  ju  mac^en,  er  ^at  gu  wti  anbere  ver# 

finw^n.     10.  ^at  bet  fQamt  mt^t  Jtaffe  )u  trinfen,  aid  Brob  gu  effen? 

11.  (St  ^at  SBrob  genug  |u  effen  unb  Gaffer  ju  tvinfen,  aUt  tx  ^ot  f einen 

itaffee.     12.  ^aben  fie  biefelBen  f&fL^tx,  totUfye  mein  Sloi^ar  ge^abt  |at  ? 

IS.  ^at  bet  fmatrofe  feinem  IBrubet  geantMottet?     14.  91etn,  iOf  l^aU 

feinen  93cief  beanttocttet. 

1.  They  have  recommended  the  foreigners  to  me  and  to  you. 
2.  There  lives  in  Naples  a  friend  of  mine,  I  shall  recommend 
him  to  you.  3.  One  of  my  friends,  whom  you  have  seen  with 
me,  baa  travelled  in  America,  and  has  written  a  letter  to  me,  in 
which  he  described  his  journey.  4.  A  man  of  honour  lowers 
himself  to  nobody,  in  whatever  condition  he  may  find  himself. 
5.  Did  you  receive  the  news  before  us?  6.  I  received  it  after 
you ;  the  whole  neighbourhood  too  was  informed  of  it,  as  we 
received  your  letter.  7.  The  children  promised  their  fatlier  to 
be  obedient.  8.  Advantages  may  be  derived  from  this  invention, 
which  nobody  can  account  for. 

EXBBCIBB  35. 

Iln'fangcn,  to  begin;    ttui'IAnbet,   m.   for«   Seuct,  n.fire; 
9ln'fommen,  to  arrive;      eigncr ;  @«^«,  six  (S  44) ; 

Sfn'mac^en,  to  kindle,  ftul'fl^rec^en,  to  pro-   Szdfkcn,  to  comfort; 

(to  make  a  fire^^        nounce  {  Skxtnitn,  to  hurt; 

fltt'jdnben,  to  light;      Cr^ebeo,  to  raise;        fBergaagen,fi.pleaaare| 
9Iuf' Men,  to  rise ;        dr get'gen,  to  render,    flBort,  n.  word ; 
9u6'ge^n  to  go  out ;        show ;  3»etma(,  twice  (S  50). 

1.  (Stfft  3^t  "^ett  SBotet  ^ute  nic^t  au6?  2.  Gr  ifl  fc^on  autgegangeo/ 
et  ifl  (Sect  23.)  ^cute  SRotgen  fe^t  fru^  aufgeflanben.  8.  SBo  ifl  ci 
^ingegangcn?  4.  dt  ifl  )tt  feinent  ffla^Ux  gegangen,  et  ttiU  auf  bol 
eanb  gc^en.  5.  SDo  tooQen  @ic  ^inge^en?  6.  Zdf  muf  auf  ben  Snatft^ 
in  ben  fatten,  afi  ben  SBtunnen  ge^.  7-  @<in  Sreunb  ^at  i^m  gefc^riebea, 
ba§  et  in  Stmetila  angefommen  ifl.  8.  SBann  ^Bcn  eU  angefangen 
9)eiitff^  au  lemen?  9.  3<^  ^obe  vor  fe(^«  SBtx^en  angefangen  ju  (efen. 
10.  8Bann  tooflten  Crie  anfangen,  ftanjoflfc^  gu  lemen?  11.  3(^  ^abe  fc^on 
angefangen  gu  lefen^  unb  toetbc  balb  anfangen  ^u  fptt(^tn.  12.  fiEBoUen  &i 
mir  ben  OefaOen  etgeigen,  eine  Sam^e  onjvsfinben?  IS.  3Cfy  miS  e0  mit 
bcm  gtof  ten  93etgnugen  t^un.  14.  ^^ot  bal  S)ienflmdb(^en  l<a  8feuct  fc^on 
angemac^t  ?    15.  9lein,  fie  ^at  e«  noc^  ntt^t  angemat^t. 

1.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  pronounce  those  words  to 
me.  2.  Do  you  pronounce  well?  3.  I  believe  I  pronounce 
well,  but  my  brother  pronounces  better.  4.  Many  an  innocent 
mind  haa  been  hurt  by  reading  pemieioua  books.  5.  The 
tempest  haa  disturbed  the  company  in  their  eigoyme^its,  and 
has  destroyed  the  house.  6.  I  have  papers  to  read  and  letters 
to  write.  7.  Those  persons,  who  set  fire  to  the  houao»  ought  to 
be  punished. 

ExKRcisn  86. 

Slbl^oten,  to  take  away;  ^in'f(^i(fen,t0  8endto;  S&ie'betnffmeni  to  take 
9lb'retfen,  to  depart;     3o^ann,  John;  again; 

ab'fc^rciben,  to  copy;    Sufi, /  desire,  wish;  aOil^etm,  in.  WHllAmi 
Qtamenin'tettu^t,   m.    SRit'bringen,  to  bring  Anxud*,  back ; 
instruction  on  the      or  take  with ;  Burud'fommen,  to  come 

piano ;  SRit'ge^en,  to  go  with;      back; 

0artnet,m.  gardener;  Cci^aince;  $utuA'\t^vign,  to  lend 

4cw»'f «bottt| toW   Cl^ajicc'aangr  m*  walk;     back. 


40 


THK  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


1.  9B9  fi^ufcH  eU  3kmk  fB^kaUm  ^a?  2.  9rHI  Uml  n  fan 
ttftr^mM  liR^i.  8  ©i^rri^*  Zu  mun  «ruf  ak?  4.  3^  Uh<  t^n 
1^  a^ffd^rkks.  6.  9Unbf  eive,  tcip  tn  Sii^baikft  mit  mnsc 
9Bft<^  lUTiklfi^t  ?  6.  ^ot  3^Tr  e<^ila  lie  Sfamoi  ct^c«,  tie  k^ 
l^r  ^rfanft  ^aS<?  7.  Itfc  OAttscc  f^matt  nocjcm  nb  »«t»  lie  Miffcia^ni 
(Sect  27.  II )  8-  ffi'im  9«^  3(>^m  »  ^^  S^uk?  9.  «t  grft 
iii«r9ni  fea^R,  ■■>  Uc  fUiiu  4ct«nc^  9>&'  (nu^  aiit.  10.  S«  M  kir 
nciieii  Ztf^,  MK^c  tn  Cd^ctner  4nna(|t  ^t?  11.  ^6<n  Sic  tot 
((^dnai  SBosm  §(fe|cii,  »  wdt^nii  4rrr  O.  frinc  %xzu  unk  fciac  JTinta 
A^^oUe?  12.  SDms  (emmt  3^t  J&m  Stutct  wa  ^Jtii  )vriu(?  13.  dr 
tfl  f^M  frit  (Sect  58.)  fiiif  2a^  SHtiifgcfomBini.  14.  fyAtVL  eic 
f  Hfl  fiarm  ^pajiccjaaj  ja  Bi«|ca  ?  15.  9t€i%  i^  |oH  f^  ctaoi  ^NiKt* 
goiij  am  feic  CtoM  ^cma^t. 

1.  He  was  beguming  to  leU  us,  what  he  had  written,  but  he 
waa  interrupted  by  the  arriTal  of  a  stranger.  2.  When  does 
your  sifter  start  for  France?  3.  She  left  the  day  before  yester- 
day. 4.  Has  she  taken  little  Mary  with  her  ?  5.  It  wUl  be  very 
difficult  to  make  hia  conduct  agree  with  the  principles  that  he 
processes.  6.  You,  who  have  forsaken  your  friends,  are  intitled 
to  no  oonfidenee.  7.  Good  women  are  the  most  charming  class 
of  society,  they  eomfort  us,  raise  our  minds,  constitute  our 
happiness,  and  hare  no  rices,  but  those  which  we  communicate 
to  them. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  ACTION  OP  T0LCAK0E8  ON  TUB   EABTH'8  CaUST. 

BiSCTION    X. 
ON  IXTlllCr  TOLCANOIS. 

On  the  ■urfaee  of  the  globe  there  are  many  mountains  whose 
•ommits  and  depressions  are  so  much  like  the  eonea  and  craters 
of  aetive  Toleanoes,  and  whose  constituent  rooks  are  so  de- 
cidedly Tt^anie,  that  geologists  regard  them  as  extinct  Tolca- 
noesy  and  caU  them  by  this  name  in  all  geological  works. 

Bxtlnet  Toleaaoes  are  so  designated  on  amount  of  the  fact 
that  no  emption  has  taken  place  ia  them  for  many  ages. 


called  Mount  Somma.  But,  sa  fitf  as  historical  lecosda,  or  Cfcn 
mythological  traditions,  iofiorm  us.  VcsufittS  was  an  cxoact 
Tolcano  up  to  a.  d.  79,  when  its  terrible  cmplioBa  over- 
whelmed Pompeii  and  Uercolaneum. 

There  are  some  spots  of  the  ear&  where  tihere  sre  vati 
which  emit  only  gaseous  exhalatloiia  and  nqueoua  'vapouxt. 
Such  Tents  are  called  soUktaraa,  and  may  be  regarded  aa  hslf 
extinct  rolcanoes.  Theae  Tcnta  are  by  no  means  rase  m  Toka- 
nie  districts,  and  the  Tery  gasea  and  aaica  which  they  send  forth 
are  so  eridently  volcanic,  that  there  is  no  eertainty  that  they 
may  not  sgain,  at  any  time,  come  into  lull  and  temfie  activity. 

The  discovery  of  extinct  craters  in  Tnlcanir  rcgioBa  is  wlist 
jou  might  naturally  expect ;  for  it  ia  possible  and  probable  thst 
the  Tolcanic  fires  below  might  find  a  new  Tent  m  the  same 
neighbonrhood.  What  is  surprising  is,  that  mountains  which 
are  dearly  extinct  Toleanoea  occur  in  placca,  where  there  ii  not 
the  leaat  trace  of  Tolcanic  actirity  to  be  found  within  historical 
periods ;  unleaa,  indeed,  aa  I  hnTc  just  intimated,  the  preaenee 
of  hot  wells  and  mineral  springs  may  fumiah  audi  indica- 
tions. 

The  countries,  where  these  extinct  Toleanoea  are  exhibited  to 
the  highest  advantage  for  geological  atudy,  are  the  aonthof 
Sicily,  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  Hungary,  the  central  de> 
partmenta  of  France,  the  lower  Prorinces  of  the  Bhine,  snd 
the  north  of  Spain. 

The  extinct  Tolcanoes  of  central  France  hxTe  attracted  great 
attention.  In  the  discricta  of  AuTcrgne,  Velay,  and  the 
YiTarais,  are  seen  several  hundreda  of  conical  hills,  hxTing  the 
shape  of  modem  Toleaneea,  and  on  their  to^  are  found  craters 
more  or  leaa  perfect.  This  district  consists  of  an  hnmHiss 
plain,  forty-five  milea  long  and  twenty  milca  wide,  eorcred 
with  hills  of  various  elevations.  They  are  all  of  them  dome- 
shaped,  and  varying  in  height  from  600  feet  to  a  thonaand,  above 
the  plain.  The  plain  itself  is  1,200  feet  sbove  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  some  of  the  moontaius  are  lull  4,000  feet  nbove  that 
level.  These  hills  form  an  irregular  chain,  thirty  milea  in 
length  and  two  miles  in  breadth. 

All  the  cones  are  formed  of  volcanic  materiala,  sudi  aa  lava, 
Band»  fnd  cinders,  just  like  volcanoes  now  in  action.  In  many 
of  these  cones  are  found  well-defined  cratera.  Where  theae 
cratera  are  broken  or  ruptured,  currents  of  lava  may  be  traced 
aa  distinctly  as  those  of  Vesuvius  or  Etna  in  our  own  day.  In 
some  instances,  these  lava  currenu  may  be  followed  to  the  ad- 
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Their  eratert  are'dosed  in  and  are  covered  with  herbage ;  and, 
in  aome  instances,  they  form  the  sites  of  large  and  populous 
cities. 

The  designation  *<  extinct"  does  Jiot  imply  that  they  never 
wiU  agai»be  active.  As  they  are  known  to  cover  immense  reser- 
TOin  of  subterranean  fires,  there  is  no  certainty  that  they  may 
not  again  be  opened.  It  ia  rather  firom  want  of  communicating 
v«nta  with  the  surlaee,  than  fiom  any  real  stifling  of  their 
acrgies,  that  they  appear  to  be  extinct.  As  the  existence  of  hot 
veils  Off  thennal  springs  indicate  that  a  slow  volcanic  aetion  is 
"'  golngon  bdow  the  point  of  their  efflux,  it  will  follow  that 
ere  are  but  few  districts  of  the  globe,  which  can  be  regarded 
exempt  from  such  slow  sction  of  volcanic  forces. 
Hount  Tesurios  supplies  an  illustration  of  these  statements. 
At  sorot  geological  ers«  this  mountain  was  an  active  volcano,  aa 
Is  iifid«at  from  the  form  and  oomporition  of  its  ancient  eone 


joining  valleys.  There  the  lava  has  choked  up  the  ancient 
courses  of  the  rivers,  and  has  compelled  them  to  cut  for  them- 
selves a  narrow  passage  between  tne  volcanic  cindert  and  the 
harder  rock  on  the  other  side. 

Some  of  these  volcanic  cones  have  retained  a  form  almost  per- 
fect. Others  look  like  the  skeletons  of  volcanoes ;  for  rsins  and 
torrents  have  washed  away  the  a^hes  and  the  cinders  thsit 
covered  their  sides,  and  have  left  behind  only  the  harder  ma- 
terials. The  internal  structure  of  these  cones  has  been  laid 
open,  partly  by  earthquakes  which  have  produced  large  fissurn, 
and  partly  by  torrents  whicn  have  formed  ravines  and  glens  in 
their  sides.  It  is  in  sections  of  this  kind  that  we  learn  the 
real  constitution  of  the»e  cones.  They  are  found  to  consist 
of  successive  beds  of  porous  lava,  which  seems  to  have  spread 
in  continued  sheets  around  the  base  of  the  mountain ;  and  the»e 
beds  of  lava,  sand,  and  cinders  are  found,  in  some  inataneesy 
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penetnted  by  perpendicular  dykee  of  trap,  like  those  flgiired 
ID  your  laat  lesion. 

These  cones  are  yery  remarkable  objects  in  the  scenery. 
They  are  called  puys.  Jruy  is  a  proyincial  name  for  a  conical 
hiUf  or  a  mountain  peak.  In  some  districts  in  England  they 
would,  perhapst  be  called  sugar-loaves. 

The  mghest  of  these  peaks  is  called  Pu^r  de  Dome.  It  is 
4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  that  is,  as  ^ou  will  re- 
member, higher  than  Snowdon  or  Ben  Nevis.  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  volcanic  materials,  and  has  a  regular  crater,  fifteen 
hundred  feet  round,  and  three  hundred  feet  deep. 

Another  of  these  conical  hills  is  called  Puy  de  PariCu.  It  is  a 
perfect  specimen  of  a  volcano.  As  you  ascend  the  cone  you 
walk  over  fine  turf.  AVhen  you  reach  the  top  you  are  on  the 
rim  or  edge  of  an  extinct  crater,  now  closed  in  and  covered 
with  turf  and  grass.  This  crater  is  a  mile  round,  and  very 
deep.  The  descent  slopes  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  about 
as  steep  as  from  one  comer  of  this  page  diagonally  to  the  other. 
Prom  Uie  lower  part  of  this  cone  a  current  of  lava  has  issued, 
and  there  it  lies  cooled,  rugged,  and  black,  covering  the 
plain  with  volcanic  cinders  to  the  depth  of  about  twenty 
feet. 

Puy  de  Come  is  another  of  these  remiurkable  cones.  It 
rises  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  and  is  covered  from  its 
base  to  its  summit  with  trees.  On  the  summit  there  are  two 
craters,  one  of  which  is  two  hundred  feet  deep.  A  stream  of 
lava  has  issued  from  the  base  of  it.  At  a  short  distance  the 
current  was  obstructed  by  a  mass  of  granite  rock,  which  has 
caused  it  to  separate  into  two  branches.  These  can  be  followed 
down  the  sides  of  the  hill  into  the  vidley,  where  it  has  filled 
the  ancient  bed  of  the  river,  which  has  been  forced  to  cut  a 
passa^  for  itself  between  the  lava  and  a  granite  rock  on  the 
oppofiite  side.  The  general  aspect  of  this  range  of  extinct 
volcanoea  is  represented  in  fig.  37,  where  a  is  Puy  de  Dome, 
the  highest  pomt  in  the  whole  range,  and  has  two  craters  ; 
B  is  the  broken  crater  of  Chaumont,  with  a  current  of  cooled 
lava  which  has  issued  from  its  base.  Towards  the  centre  of 
the  figure,  z  and  y,  are  two  other  ruptured  craters,  at  the 
bases  of  which,  cooled  lava  currents  remain  as  when  they 
issued.  The  darkened  lines  on  the  summits  of  other  hilU 
on  the  left  represent  different  extinot  craters  of  this  volcanic 
district. 

The  limits  of  these  lessons  compel  us  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Auvergne  ;  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  pleasant  to  have  made  an  excursion  to  the  north  of  Spain, 
ftnd  another  to  the  south  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  especially  in 
the  Eifel,  for  the  sake  of  studying  the  striking  phenomena  of 
those  volcanic  districts. 

In  Great  Britain  we  do  not  find  similar  specimens  of  extinct 
volcanoes.  Yet,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  there  are 
in  abundance,  rocks  of  volchxiic  origin,  though  they  do  not  rise 
in  the  form  of  hiUs  with  cones  and  craters  like  those  of 
Auvergne.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  remarkable  rocks 
of  StaSa  and  the  Giant's  Causeway  are  the  productions  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  because  their  mineral  composition  and  colum- 
nar structure  perfectly  agree  with  basaltic  lava,  which  has  been 
known  to  have  fiowed  from  the  craters  of  volcanoes. 

The  reason  why  the  basaltic  lulls  of  the  British  Isles  are 
destitute  of  cones  and  craters,  and  have  no  streams  of  cooled 
lava  issuing  from  their  bases,  is  that  the  eruptions  of  these 
Tolcanoes  took  place  under  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  To  the  phe- 
nomena of  such  eruptions  your  attention  was  directed  in  our 
lesson  on  "  submarine  volcanoes." 

A  comparison  of  extinct  volcanoes  with  those  which  are 
now  in  activity  has  led  some  geologists  to  think,  that  there  is  a 
yery  marked  difference  between  the  materials  erupted  by  modem 
Tolcanoes,  and  the  productions  ejected  by  the  ancient  ones.  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  lavas  of  modem  volcanoes  are  more 
cellular  and  porous,  are  of  a  harsher  feel,  and  are  more  vitreous 


glassy  in  their  appearance,  than  those  of  ancient  ones. 

This  IS  a  question  not  easily  settled.  In  the  districu  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes,  especially  in  central  France,  the  eruptions 
have  taken  place  at  different  epoehs.  The  distinctions,  there- 
fore, between  the  erupted  materials  are  only  occasioned  by  their 
l>eing  the  products  of  new  vents,  which  have  opened  tor  the 
dischBTge  of  volcanic  products  in  the  same  region.  It  is 
also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  volcanic  eruptions 
continued  IhEougfa,  perhaps.  Hie  aame  vent  or  neighbouring 


vents  for  a  long  period,  very  man^  and  very  great  geologieal 
changes  were,  in  the  meantime,  takmg  ^ace  around  them,  and 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  generally.  There  can,  however,  be 
no  doubt  that  there  is  a  general  difference  in  mineral  character 
between  igneous  rocks  of  ancient  epochs,  and  the  products  of 
modem  volcanoes.  In  many  instances  the  ancient  lava  seems 
more  feldspathic  than  the  recent,  and  we  know  of  no  modem 
volcano  producing  either  emptionB  of  granite  or  atreama  of 
serpentine. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  about  these  extinct 
volcanoes  is  their  respective  ages.  Geologists  have  applied 
various  tests  for  ascertaining  the  different  epochs  in  whida  they 
were  active.  Some  have  tested  this  question  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  craters.  Others  examine  it  on  the  supposition  that 
some  of  these  volcanoes  existed  before  the  valleys  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood had  been  excavated,  and  some  after  such  denudations. 
The  best  geologists  seem  now  to  think  that  no  tests  of  this  de- 
scription are  to  be  depended  on  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
craters  may  be  obliterated,  and  that  valleys  are  perpetualiv 
liable  to  change. 

In  the  previous  lessons  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you 
the  action  of  fire  on  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  to  make  you 
familiar  with  igneous  phenomena.  I  now  dose  this  chapter, 
and,  in  our  next  lesson,  I  shall  begin  another  on  the  action  of 
water  on  the  crust  of  our  earth. 


LESSONS    IN   BOTANY.— No.   XV. 
CLASS  XVIIl.    POLYDELPHIA. 

DODBCANDUA. 

In  this  order  there  are  from  twelve  to  twenty -five  stamens,  as  the 
orange- tree. 

ICOSAMDRIA. 

Here  the  filaments,  in  several  parcels,  are  inserted  in  the  ealyx. 

POLTANDRtA. 

This  order  is  remarkable  for  many  stems,  unconnected  with  the 
calyx,  as  St.  John's  wort  This  plant  is  an  evei^green  perenniml, 
common  in  our  woods  and  copses,  blowing  from  Jaly  till  August, 
with  a  yellow  blossom,  which,  on  being  squeexed,  gives  out  a 
dark-coloured  blood  juice.  The  calyx  has  five  divirions;  the 
corolla  has  five  petals ;  the  leaves  are  dotted  as  if  perforated  with 
a  needle,  a  peculiarity  common  also  to  the  elegant  St.  John's  wort, 
a  much  smaller  plant,  with  a  red  stem,  which  may  not  unfreqnently 
be  met  with  \n  the  same  places  as  the  common  one. 

CLASS  XIX.    8TNGENESIA. 

Here  are  arranged  the  plants,  whose  flowers,  all  made  up  of  a  head 
of  florets,  have  the  anthers  of  their  stamens  united  into  a  tube. 

POLYOAMIA  uBQUALXS. 

In  this  order  all  the  florets  of  the  head  have  the  same  form  and 
structure,  that  i«,  all  flattbh,  as  in  the  dandelion,  or  all  tubular, 
as  in  the  thistle. 

POLTQAMIA  SUPBRFLUA. 

The  exterior  florets  of  the  bead  bear  pistils,  and  no  stamens ; 
the  interior  florets  bear  both  stamens  and  pistils.  Examples  of 
this  are  foand  in  the  field- daisy  and  the  common  groundseL 

POLYOAUXA  FaVSTANBA. 

Here  the  exterior  florets  of  the  bead  are  without  either  stamens 
or  pistils,  while  the  interior  florets  have  both  stamens  and  pistils. 
Such  are  many  very  common  plants,  among  which  is  the  common 
bine-bottle,  more  frequently  seen,  however,  in  the  corn-fields  of 
Scotland  than  those  of  EngUnd.  The  wild  plants  are  usually  of 
a  brisht  ultra-marine  blue ;  but  sown  as  an  annual  in  gardens, 
they  nave  nunieroQs  shades  of  purple  and  white. 

POLTOAMIA  NbCESSAUIA. 

The  exterior  floreta  of  the  head  have  stamens  and  n6  pistils  s  and 
the  interior,  pistils  and  no  stamens.  One  instance  is  tiie  marigoM, 
of  which  there  are  many  species  and  varietiea*  In  this  class,  too, 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  flowers  is  more  common  than  in  some 
other  classes. 

FOLTOAMIA  SbOKBOATA. 

Several  of  the  flowers  of  this  order  appMwr  together  in  a  general 
calyx,  eadi  floret  having,  besides,  its  paiiinlir  ealyx.    The 
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THB  FOFULAB  BDUOATOR. 


■Mm  globe-tfaAttlei  •  bardy  pemmia],  Indignoiit  to  Aoftriflf  tail 
MTunl  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  introdneed  Into  this  country  in 
lft96,  may  be  taken  aa  an  example  of  tbii  order.  In  iti  wild  atale, 
It  groirg  in  any  aoU  or  iltuatioar  not  more  than  two  fwt  high ;  bnt, 
by  enlthration,  in  rieh  aoil,  it  will  grow  to  the  height  of  foor  or  five 
ISeet      It  blowi  In  July  and  AugntCy  and  ripens  iti  aaed  in 

September. 

CI1A8S  XX.    OTNANDRIA« 

MONAKDRIA. 

We  find  here  mott  of  the  Biitiah  orchldeona  pUntt,  lo  remailtable 
in  all  their  Tarieties.  ^e  common  way-blade  may  be  fonnd  In 
woody  places,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  the  London 
botanist,  near  Woolwich.  The  blossom,  whjdi  appears  in  May  and 
June,  is  green.  The  leaves  are  broad,  egg-oblong,  and  two  in  num- 
ber, by  which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished.  The  bntterfly- 
orchis,  and  the  bee-orchis,  are  also  of  this  order. 

DiAKDBXA. 

The  lady'a'Slipper,  which  grows  In  some  raoMtt,  and  little  fre- 
quented woods  in  Yorkshire.  The  flower  haa  four  bine  petals, 
long  and  pointed,  with  a  large  inflated  nectary  bdiind. 

HxxANDaiA. 
The  roots  of  the  birth- wort  have  an  aromatic  scent,  and  are  need 
in  medicine  as  a  warm  bitter.    The  flowers,  which  appear  from 
May  to  August,  are  of  a  greenish-yellow. 

CLASS  XXL    MONJBCIA. 

In  this  elass  the  plants  are  placed,  on  which  some  of  the  flowers 
hsve  stamens  only,  without  pistils  ;  and  othera  of  the  flowers  have 
pistils  only,  without  stamens ;  but  all  00  the  same  plant,  or,  as  it 
were,  in  *'  one  household,"  as  the  term  monmeia  indicates. 

MONANDMA. 

Ditchweed  is  sn  indigenous  annual,  abundant  in  ditches  and 
marshes  in  this  country,  blowing  in  July,  without  petals. 

TUAMDUA. 

Here  are  placed  the  numerous  species  of  sedge,  most  of  which 
are  marsh-plants,  resembling  coarse  grass.  There  are  above  one 
hundred  species,  and  about  half  the  number  Indigenous  to  Britain, 
so  that  the  student  may  be  almost  certain  to  find  one  or  other  of 
them  in  every  spot  of  marshy  or  wet  ground  which  he  chooses  to 
examine.  Tlie  sharp- leaved  is  common  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
of  ditches,  having  creeping  roots,  increasing  so  rapidly,  as  soon  to 
fill  up  any  piece  of  water.  In  this  class,  dso,  stand  the  maiae,  or 
Indian  com ;  the  reed  muce,  or  great  cat's-tail  sedge ;  and  the 

floating  bur- weed. 

Tbtsamdiiia. 

The  common  stinging-nettle,  the  birob,  the  box-tree,  and  the 
wild  amaranth,  are  examplea  of  this  clasa. 

FoLTANDaiA. 

Here  are  several  very  common  trees,  as  well  as  small  plants. 
Among  the  former  stand  the  oak  and  the  beech. 

CLASS  XXII.  BI^CIA. 

In  this  class  are  arranged  the  plants  in  which  some  flowers  have 
stamens  only,  and  others  have  pistils  only ;  but  are  separate  planta, 
or  in  '*  two  households,"  as  the  term  didteia  implies. 

DiAND&IA. 

The  willow  consists  of  a  very  great  number  of  species  and  varie- 
ties, more  perhsps  than  have  yet  been  well  ascertained  by  botaniats. 
One  of  the  most  marked  species  Is  the  weeping  willow. 

Tkt&andbia. 

The  mistletoe  is  sn  evergreen,  which  grows,  as  is  well-known, 
on  the  hawthorn,  the  apple,  and  other  trees,  and  will  not  grow  at 
all  when  planted  in  the  ground.  It  flowers  in  May  with  a  white 
blossom,  bulging  at  iU  base. 

CLASS  XXIII.  FOLYOAMIA. 
Here  are  arranged  such  planta  as  have  both  stamens  and  pistils, 
and  alao  only  one  of  these,  or  both  on  the  same  plant,  and  on  separate 
plante  of  the  same  species,  aa  the  term  polygamia^  or  "  many 
nuptials,''  ia  designed  to  denote. 

MONJSCIA. 

Here  the  stemcn-bearing  and  pistil-bearing  flowers  are  united, 
■eeompanied  by  one  stamen-bearing,  or  only  pistil-beariQg  flowers, 
or  both,  all  oa  one  pkati,  Saoh  is  tteeaiewiUi  the  white  hellebose. 


DlAOlA. 

Here  stand  the  ash  and  the  fig-tree. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  indulge  In  details  in  fsferenoe  to 
trses  and  flowers,  which  we  should  gladly  have  given.  And  another 
paper  will  conclude  an  account  of  the  system  of  botany  feimded 
bv  Linnseus,  in  our  judgment  the  most  easy  to  the  student,  espe- 
cially as  most  of  the  best  books  take  this  svstem  as  their  tMuiis,  and 
well-adapted  to  all  ordinary  purposes.  We  wish  that  Che  nnmber 
of  such  persons  were  greatly  increased ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the 
oppoitonity  we  have  had  of  direedng  and  stimulating  their  effortu 

**  What  grateful  scenes  i  what  pleasant  hours. 
And  hsppy  thoughts  we  owe  to  flowers  1 
Or.  rather,  to  His  heavenly  hand. 
Who  ilchly  spreads  them  through  the  land  T* 
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Trb  object  of  the  following  coarse  of  observations  is  to  illas- 
trate  the  adaptetion  of  time  and  talent  (by  which  we  under- 
stand every  kind  and  degree  of  ability)  to  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge.  There  are  three  thinga  necessarr  for  acqairing 
knowledge, --time,  talente,  and  information,  llie  poasesaion  en 
theee  aeparatdj  doea  not  constitute  knowledge.  A  man  maj, 
in  the  posaeasion  of  an  ample  library,  have  all  the  informa- 
tion which  science  can  place  within  his  reach,  he  may 
haTo  talents  sufficient  to  master  any  portion  of  ite  contents, 
and  time  enoush  to  make  daily  conquests  firom  ite  atorei,  but 
if  he  neglects  Uie  application  of  his  time  and  talente  to  his  in* 
formation*  he  will  remain  as  ignorant  as  if  he  had  mme  of 
these  advantages. 

The  amount  of  knowledge  which  a  man  may  possesa  ia  in 
exact  proportion  to  his  time  and  talente,  and  the  information 
within  hia  roach.  The  amount  of  knowledge  which  he  doei 
possess  ia  in  exact  proportion  to  the  wisdom  and  dili^^enoe  with 
which  he  applies  hia  time  and  talente  to  his  ioformation.  Tlit 
disparity  between  theae  two  proportions  indicates  the  time  and 
talent  that  is  waated,  and  it  ia  this  disparity  which  calls  far  the 
study  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  Our  aim  is  to  reduce 
the  problem  of  the  student's  attainmente  from  a  queaticni  of 
compound  to  a  question  of  simple  proportion,  to  show  in  other 
words  how  we  may  reach  the  maximum  or  highest  point  of 
success  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  this  is  what  we  call 
the  Philosophy  of  Stuot. 

The  maxim  that  time  is  monev  has  long  been  the  rule  of  the 
merchant,  that  that  time  is  knowledge  ought  to  be  the  principle 
of  the  student.     "  The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,"  says 
Solomon,  and  if  riches  do  not  always  follow  diligence,  it  is  not 
becauae  they  are  not  the  natural  result  of  it,  but  because  thia 
result  is  frequently  coimteracted  by^  other  causes.    But  though 
material  wealth  b  not  always  at'tlie  command  of  diligence,  it 
can  never  be  without  an  adequate  reward.    Even  the  slave 
who  toils  for  a  master  reaps  the  reward  of  his  diligence  in  the 
estimation  in  which  he  is  held,  and  the  respect  with  which  he 
is  treated.    The  diligent  have  resouicea  to  fall  back  upon  in 
emergencies  when  the  slothful  are  at  once  driven  to  extremity. 
But  if  labour  is  always  profitable,  its  reward  is  never  more 
certain  than  when  it  is  expended  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
The  slave  may  toil  all  the  day  long  to  enrich  his  master,  but 
he  who  toils  to  enrich  his  mind  cannot  be  robbed  of  the  fruit 
of  his  labours,  and  if  he  enriches  others  by  bis  knowledge,  the 
benefit  they  derive  from  it  does  not  impoverish  himself.     It  is 
this  certainty  that  labour  expended  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge will  meet  with  a  due  reward  that  is  expressed  by  ea^g 
that  time  is  knowledge.   In  order,  however,  that  this  certamty 
may  be  attained,  it  is  necessary  that  the  time  should  be  rigkt^ 
expended.  Time  can  be  waated  in  study  as  well  as  in  anything 
else,  but  wasting  time  ia  not  diligence,  and  haa  no  right  to  look 
for  ite  reward. 

If  time  is  knowledge,  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  we 
acquire  should  bear  a  regular  proportion  to  the  tmie  apent  in 
acquiring  it.  How  few  studente  are  there  who  can  trace  such 
a  regular  progression  in  their  course !  How  frequently,  on  look- 
ing back  over  a  term  of  months  or  years  and  considering  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  studr,  and  comparing  it  with  the  re* 
suite  achieved,  are  wo  struck  with  the  utter  disproportion 
between  themt  and  can  only  regard  the  one  ae  an  sulcquate 
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eompeniation  for  tbe  other,  by  considering  it  as  a  lesson  for 
the  future,  a  part  of  that  experience  which  teaches  fools.  Here 
then  we  have  a  field  for  the  employment  of  labour,  capable  of 
yielding  an  adequate  return,  and  we  haye  labour  expended 
on  it  with  the  most  irregular  and  inadequate  results.  Such  a 
state  of  things  clearly  points  to  the  misapplication  of  labour, 
•nd  forcibly  suggests  the  necessity  of  fosxthouoht. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  our  remarks  it  is  necessary  to 
state  for  whom  they  are  intended.  It  is  not  our  design  to 
interfere  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  successful  pursuit 
of  any  course  of  study.  We  address  ourseWes  to  the  more 
numerous  class,  who  are  struggling  under  the  disadvantage  of 
real  or  supposed  obstacles  to  their  progress.  We  propose  as 
far  as  possible  to  remove  these  obstacles,  by  pointing  out  the 
most  natural  and  appropriate  means  for  rendering  study 
agreeable  and  profitable. 

If  any  are  bewildered  by  the  variety  of  topics,  which  claim 
their  attention,  we  will  endeavour  to  giTe  them  satisfactory 
reasons  for  a  choice.  If  any,  from  lack  of  energy  or  want  of 
management,  have  fallen  into  arrears  with  their  studies,  we 
will  endeavour  to  stimulate  their  sseal  by  means  which  will 

five  permanence  as  well  as  promptitude  to  their  application. 
F  any  are  discouraged  by  supposea  lack  of  time,  of  talent,  or 
of  opportunity,  we  will  endeavour  to  show  them  how  by  the 
patient  accumulation  of  little  things,  great  ones  may  be  accom- 
plished ;  by  tlie  careful  cultivation  of  small  talent,  large  intelli- 
gence may  be  acquired ;  and  by  the  diligent  use  of  what  we 
have,  we  may  attain  a  degree  of  present  enjoyment  and  future 
success,  which  will  never  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  who  continue 
merely  sighing  after  what  they  have  not. 

Of  the  value  of  knowledge  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  It  is 
knowledge  which  makes  us  intelligent  beings,  and  renders  us 
superior  to  the  beasts  that  perish.  It  gives  to  memory  the 
consciousness  of  the  past,  to  imagination  the  anticipation  of 
the  future.  It  is  the  source  of  our  higher  feelings  and  the 
foundation  of  our  moral  consciousness.  It  gives  us  sympathies 
with  higher  orders  of  intelligence  than  our  own,  and  with  Ood 
himself  who  is  its  source. 

Knowledge  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  privileges.  In  giving 
UB  moral  cousciousncss  it  lays  us  under  moral  responsibility. 
Id  acquainting  us  with  the  perfections  of  Ood,  it  imposes  on  us 
the  obligation  to  love  and  serve  him.  As  knowledge  is  of  so 
much  importance  to  us,  it  concerns  us  to  obtain  all  the  know- 
ledge in  our  power,  and  to  neglect  no  species  of  it  which 
promises  an  adequate  reward  for  our  labour.  It  concerns  us 
also  that  our  knowledge  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  fit  us 
for  performing  ihc  duti(»  and  discharging  the  responsibilities 
which  it  lays  us  under.  It  concerns  us  therefore  that  our 
knowledge  should  be  pure,  that  it  should  be  accurate,  and  that 
it  should  be  extensive.  The  highest  source  of  knowledge 
is  revelation.  It  possesses  all  the  requisites  we  have  enume- 
rated in  the  highest  degree ;  to  it,  therefore,  we  must  recommend 
the  student  both  as  the  first  and  greatest  source  of  knowledge, 
and  as  the  only  and  infallible  guide  to  direct  him  how  to  use 
his  knowledge  aright.  Science  presents  a  field  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  at  once  smple  and  prolific.  There  is  no 
aituation  in  life  in  which  the  knowledge  derived  frem  it  may 
not  be  made  subservient  to  our  interests  or  conducive  to  our 
enjoyments.  It  refines  our  sensibilities,  exalts  our  understand- 
ing, and  enlarges  our  capacities.  It  is  with  this  species  of  know- 
ledge that  we  have  chiefly  to  do.  We  propose  to  direct  the 
student's  attention  to  the  means  of  making  accurate  and  exten- 
sive acQuiremcnts  in  science ;  but  our  aim  requires  that  we 
ahould  nrst  direct  him  to  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  that  we 
should  point  to  the  necessity  of  a  pure  and  holy  aim  in  the 
acqtiirement  of  knowledge,  that  we  should  inform  him  where 
this  is  to  be  found. 

All  knowledge  is  pure  in  itself,  but  it  may  be  received  into 
impure  vessels.  What  is  necessary  to  the  puritv  of  our  know- 
ledge is  that  it  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  great  fact 
of  our  existence,  our  dependence  upon  God  for  aU  things  and 
our  consequent  responsibility  to  him  in  all  things.  Keeping 
this  in  view,  let  us  go  on  to  consider  the  best  means  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge.  We  announced,  as  the  first  practical  conclusion 
of  our  course,  the  necessity  of  forethought  to  the  student. 
£xperience  teaches  fools,  forethought  teaches  the  wise.  He 
who  would  engage  in  any  enterprise  without  forethought  shows 
that  he  has  i^uer  aequized  correct  notions  of  the  value  of 


time  nor  taken  the  measure  of  his  own  capacity.  Want  of  fore- 
thought is  the  certain  guide  to  instability  of  purpose.  He  who 
in  this  sense  takes  no  thought  for  to-morrow,  will  find  that  to- 
morrow will  upset  all  the  plans  of  to-day.  He  who  does  not 
think  before  he  begins  his  enterprise  will  think  after  he  htm 
abandoned  it.  Tour  choice  then  is  simply  between  forethought 
and  afterthought. 

Before  you  can  exercise  forethought,  however,  you  must 
know  vehat  it  is.  It  is  not,  when  you  have  resolved  upon  an 
enterprise,  to  sit  dovm  and  think  on  something  else.  It  is  not 
to  dream  of  success,  but  to  take  means  for  attaining  it.  It  is 
not  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  but  to  seek  for  a  foundation  on 
the  earth.  Forethought  is  a  caleulation,  as  far  as  you  can  see, 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  course  which  you 
mean  to  pursue,  of  the  obstacles  which  you  sre  likely  to  en- 
counter, and  of  your  means  for  encountering  them.  Its  object 
is  that  you  may  not  engage  in  any  pursuit  further  than  you 
can  see  your  way  through  with  it,  and  that  you  may  not  engage 
in  a  less  advantageous  pursuit  when  a  more  advantageous  is 
within  your  reach. 

There  are  three  things  on  which  the  student  must  exercise 
forethought.  First,  the  aim  or  what  he  is  to  strive  for ;  second, 
the  means  or  what  he  is  to  expend  on  it ;  and  third,  the  pro- 
cess or  how  he  is  to  accomplish  it. 

The  aim  of  study  comprises  two  things :  the  general  aim 
or  purpose,  and  the  particular  aim  or  plan. 

The  general  aim  of  study  comprises  the  aim  which  is  natural 
and  proper  to  it,  and  such  as  are  contingent  or  aecidental. 
The  proper  aim^  of  study  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the 
accidental  aim  is  the  acquisition  of  some  particular  kind  of 
knowledge.  The  first  of  these  ought  to  be  the  principal 
object  of  the  student,  and  may  be  his  sole  object ;  the  second 
may  be  an  object  but  ought  never  to  be  the  exclusive  one* 
The  point  then  to  which  the  student's  attention  must  be  di- 
rected, is  to  how  far  the  second  and  subsidiary  object  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  modify  the  first  and  principal  .one. 

AU  plans  of  study  are  not  equally  good,  there  is  a  very 
wide  (fifierence  between  the  best  ana  tne  worst.  In  deter- 
mining, therefore,  whether  or  not  he  ought  to  make  some 
particular  study  a  positive  and  immediate  object  of  pursuit, 
the  student  must  remember  that  he  does  so  at  a  sacrifice. 
He  is  to  a  certain  extent  choosing  his  plan  of  study  on  dif- 
ferent principles  from  that  of  its  being  the  best,  and  he  has 
no  reason  to  expect  thai  it  will  be- the  best.  It  may  be  that 
the  object  he  has  in  view  may  be  sufiicient  to  compensate 
him  for  the  sacrifice ;  but  he  must  be  aware  that  there  is  a 
sacrifice,  and  consider  well  if  he  gains  an  equivalent  for  it. 

The  first  thing,  then,  which  the  student  must  consider  is, 
IToio  much  of  his  time  it  to  he  occupied  in  following  out  particular 
objects  of  study,  and  ichai  proportion  of  it  is  to  be  devoted  to  th$ 
pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  oum  sake. 


LITERARY   NOTICES. 

*«*  Vd,  I.  of  the  Populah  Educator,  netdly  hound  M  cloHh^  k  now 
ready /or  delivery ,  and  can  be  ordered  tkrottgh  any  lookseUer.  Common 
Edition,  Za.  Cd. ;  i^tne  EdUicnt  wUhout  the  weekly  hecuiingt,  4s.  6d. 

CASSSt].*fl  BHIXXniO  ILIUSTEATBD   EDITION  OP  '*  UNOLR  ToM'S  CaBIK," 

neatly  t>oiind  in  OrnameoUl  Wrapper,  Is  now  ready  for  delivery,  foolacap 
octavo,  with  Eight  beaaliftil  Engravingi,  forming  the  cheapest  edition  yat 
publiahed. 

Casskll's  Shilling  Edition  of  Euclid.— Tmi'ELSUBWTS  of 
Gbombtet,  containing  tbe  First  Six  and  tbe  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books 
of  Enclid,  from  the  text  of  Robert  Simeon,  M.D.,  Emerftas  Profesfor  of 
Mathematics  in  tbe  University  of  Glasgow  ;  with  Comctions,  AnnotaUona, 
and  Exercises,  by  Robert  Wallace,  A.M.,  of  tbe  same  University,  and 
Collegiate  Tutor  of  the  Univerelty  of  London,  is  now  ready,  price  li.  ia 
stiff  covers,  or  Is.  8d.  neat  cloth. 

Casskll's  Elsxxkts  of  Akithkbtio,  will  be  issued  to  a  few  days,  prl^* 
Is.  in  stiff  coTen,  or<ls.  6d.  cloth,  unifoim  with  Cssseirs  Edition  of  Euclid, 
edited  by  Professor, Wallace,  A.M.,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Editor  of 
Caasell's  "  Euclid,**  the  Popular  Educatob,  &c. 

Thr  Dukb  of  Welliwoton.— An  Interesttnr  Memeir  (with  aPortrrft 
and  other  illustrations)  of  this  great  Warrior  and  Statesman  wea  eommeneed 
in  the  Working  Man'b  Friend  and  Fahilt  Inbtruotor,  for  the  week 
ending  October  2.  W  cekly  N  umbers,  M . ;  Monthly  Tarts,  5d.  or  6d,  accord- 
ing to  the  numbtf  of  weeks  In  each  month; 

Thb  iLLurrRATBO  Exhibitor  Almakacb,  with  upwards  of  Thirtj 
bMBtifia  BngtRfiogf,  pdea  aUpeoM,  wiU  be  rtady  for  daUTory  Not.  laU 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

to  your  articlt  on  Phjtlolojry*  ptf«  890,  you  have  toma  rvoiarkt  on  tlio 
GlowwonB  M  bdnf  a  common  Insect  tn  ttalt  country.  These  remarks  re- 
eeived  the  eonflrmation  of  a  phenomenon  which  I  saw  a  few  CTeniogs  ago. 
My  chamber  window  is  three  stories  high,  and  is  on  a  level  with  the  roof 
of  the  oppnslte  house.  About  half-past  ton  o'clock,  whilst  prsparinir  to  fo 
to  bed,  I  happened  to  look  out  of  the  window ;  It  was  a  clear  moonliflit 
nLrht,  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  very  wet  with  a  shower  which  had 
fiftllea  a  few  minutes  previously.  I  observed  on  the  roof  of  the  opposite 
boose  a  bright  light,  about  the  site  of  two  staiv  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
of  a  very  similar  appearance.  The  light  wat  in  the  shadow  of  the  -broad 
chimney,  and  co'ald  not  be  caused  by  rrflection  from  the  moon.  There  are 
no  auics  in  the  house,  so  that  a  light  firom  the  inside  could  not  gleam 
through  a  chink  in  the  slates.  I  watched  it  for  (bur  minutes,  during  which 
time  it  gradu  Uly  dbappeared.  It  could  not  be  an  optical  illusion,  as  others 
saw  It  also.  Do  you  think  it  likely  to  have  been  a  Ohwworm  f—l  am.  yours 
retpeetfUlly,  T.  P.  Babkas. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.  Hooo  (Nottingham) :  We  strongly  advise  him  to  go  on  with  Dr.  Beard's 
**  Lessons  in  Englith.**  ai  prefer«ble  to  any  otLer.— Onb  wbo  If  mriNO  to 
OBT  OUT  OP  THB  M IXB  ( Leed#)  will  And  whit  he  wants.— vis  ,  ••  how,  by  plain 
flgaret  (not  algebra),  tu  find  the  logarithm  for  anv  given  number.'*  in  Profes- 
sor WaUaeelB**  UniverMl  Calculator's  Pocket  Guide.**  price  Is.  8'!.— CJB«aB 
(London) :  His  letter  has  been  mislaid.— H.  &.  (Qoncaster)  wishes  to  know 
the  country,  and  the  dates  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  the  following  Pen- 
men.*— Meterot,  Beddon,  Velde,  Ayres.  Perling.  and  Barbednr ;  and  of  six 
modern  Penmen  to  match— Thomas  Slrioh  {Sarth  Tves):  Alligation  is 
a  most  nselres  rule  in  sritluoctic.  The  number  of  snswers  to  the  questions 
is  Bcnerally  unlimited ;  quevUone  in  this  rule  belonging  to  the  doctrine  of 
Indeterminate  Analysis  in  Algebra.  As  to  the  3rd  question  of  Alligation 
ParUal  In  Walkioghamr,  By  Unking  the  given  prices,  in  pence,  with  the 
average  or  mean  price,  you  obtain  6, 18.  and  24  against  the  first  price,  which 
make  48  in  all;  then  6  against  the  second  price:  6  against  the  third:  and 
6  apinst  the  fourth.  Hence,  by  the  ru'e  G  :  48  : :  IS  :  98  bushels  of  wheat  i 
•  :  8  : :  18  :  18  bnsheU  of  rye;  and  the  same  number  Is  obtained  for  barley; 
while  the  question  gives  the  18  bushels  for  oats.  But  many  other  numbers 
will  answer  as  welL  Thus :  60  bu«hel«  of  wheat,  9  of  rye,  1  of  barley,  and 
18  of  oats,  will  give  the  same  result.  M.  U.  (Hauchester) :  There  is  no 
difrerenee  whaUver  betHeca  the  two  editions  of  the  P.  E.  but  the  paper,  and 
the>lrsl^^e.  which  wanU  the  heading  or  title  in  the/fneeo/iv  —  Amxibtas 
(KenningUm) :  Alfred  the  Great  published  a  description  or  the  north  of 
Europe,  wliiek  forms  one  of  the  best  records  of  the  geography  of  the  age  i 
you  will  most  Ukdv  find  it  among  his  works  In  the  British  Museum. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  terms  terraqueous  and  anltJilwirimn  have  no  single 
•JDonyme.  a  circumlocutory  phrase  must  be  used.— Intbnoimo  Emiobamt 
(GUstoobnryl :  We  should  th<uk  that  the  P.  £.  wUl  find  iu  way  to  Sydaey. 
at  least  in  volumee;  especially,  if  ordered  from  a  bookseller  there.— Woulo- 
BB  Alobbbaist  (Belfast):  Yes;  time  not  8ied.— D.  Cbawpobo  (Lares): 
One  right,  and  one  wrong.— Cuablbs  G  (Norwich) :  We  know  of  no  metho<l 
of  improving  the  memory,  but  exercising  it ;  perhapa  the  atndy  of  Eoelid 
might  strengthen  it.— £.  T. :  Cemmon  sense  would  say  that  B.'s  "  power  of 
attorney  "died  when  A.  died.  ,  i~  « « 

M.  Qbakt  (Rathfriland) :  We  thank  him  for  hU  solutions  and  queries.- 
Mr.  Dawson  (Knaresborcugh)  will  please  to  send  his  address.— B.  V. :  We 
cannot  admire  his  poetr}' :  thou  towed  ahoutd  be  thou  eeieecbf.— Datio 
f  Norwich):  We  recommend**  rreese's  Commercial  Class  Hook."  price  3s.  8d., 
Longman  and  Co.  To  And  the  number  of  fli^s,  each  18  inches  by  9,  that 
will  cover  au  square  yards,  reduce  the  80  square  yards  to  square  inches,  by 
"■njtjpfylpff  fi«t  by  9  (the  number  of  square  feet  in  a  square  yard),  and  then 
by  1«4  (the  number  of  square  Incbee  in  a  square  foot)  ;  this  process  gives 
the  number  25,920  of  square  inches  in  30  square  yards.  Mow  in  each  fiag 
there  are  168  equare  inches ;  fur  the  length  16  inches  multiplied  by  the 
breadth  9  incbee  gives  this  niimbc  r.  Therefore,  dividing  25.920  by  162,  you 
get  160.  the  number  of  flags  required.  Then  as  to  the  price,  at  15d.  per  100 
flags,  this  Ueasy  to  flnd ;  for  as  tOO  cost  15s  ,  50  will  cost  7s  6d.  and  10  wUl 
oost  Is.  fid. ;  therefore  the  whole  will  cost  £1  4«.— Nuxbbo  will  oblige  us 
V  if  «°**'j®°  *•  ^  ^'''  Lewis's  short  plan  of  the  rule  of  three.— Jaxbs 
J.  G.  (Pendleton) :  The  **  Educator"  published  by  the  Congregational  Board 


treatt  on  the  subjects  of  teaching  and  conducting  ichooU,  &c.— r.  O.  F. 
i:  Thanks.- H.  Ibbbtson  (Manchester):  Bell's  •*  Elocutionary 


I UVerpOOl/ .    _— ^..„.. ,.,     .wvB*awn     ^«k*ui^u««iiCS/ i     DCAt  ■         CtlVQUUflllSry 

Manual,"  price  as.  6d.,  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  The  difference  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  worde  he  mentions  is  so  small  that  it  is  lmperc4>ptible 
to  our  ear.— W.  W.  (Ochiltree):  Thanks.— Ttbo :  All  large  EnglUh 
inunman  give  rulec  for  correct  spelling  from  Lindley  Murray  aownwarde. 
The  study  of  Dr.  Beard's  lessons  in  the  P.  E.  would  soon  make  you  aa 
adopt— D.  Lamcastbb  (Leeds):  A  knot  in  nautical  language  means  a  nauti- 
cal mile,  and  it  ia  longer  than  a  British  mile  by  one  furlung  and  eight  pules 
nearly.  The  length  of  a  knot  on  the  log'Une  is  about  50  f.M't.— Ein 
ABMBB  YUNOTB  (Liverpool):  8ee  vol.  I,  p. 288,  coL  8,  line  51.— Richabj). 
BON  (Oray[s  Inn  Terrace):  In  numerous  questions  in  the  Uule  of  Three, 
Interest,  &e.,  we  multiply  money  by  money,  and  get  a  aenaible  result;  but 

iibe  mulUplier  u  then  considered  as  an  abstract  number.— C.  A.  TrPO 
Liverpool)  will  find  the  ermrs  corrected  by  refbrrnce  to  p.  ill.  vol.  L— R. 
lAOBB(  Belfast);  6ee  back  of  tiUepase.vol.I;— AuxoDiDACros  (Aootiiiig- 
ley) :  U  you  send  your  solutions,  we  shall  insert  the  queries.— A  Comstaict 
Bbadbb  :  We  cannot  make  oot  the  penmanship  of  the  imeriptioa  on  tlie 
mausoleum  of  the  late  Duke  or  Hamilton.— J.  8.  W.  (Ay  ton  School) :  Lebena 
is  right:  thanks  for  his  eaerlioos  on  our  behalf.- B.C.  II.:  For  your  sifter 
try  *'  Learning  to  Think."  publiihcd  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  or.  If 
you  want  something  higher.  Dr.  Paris's  '*  Philosophy  in  Sport  Made  Science 
In  Earnest."— J.  F.  P.  O.  (Sunmore-place)  will  oeed  a  little  of  BucUd  to 
understand  the  description  of  the  hemispheres.— E.  B.  M.  yonr  exercises 
arc  pretty  well  perfunnad  ;  but  there  i«  some  levity  in  the  graver  subjects 
whloh  does  not  suit  them,  and  not  a  Csw  errors;  for  insunce.  the  govern- 
--^t  of  this  oooBtry  if  not  mtioereOk  (wber*  th*  power  U  all  in  the  hands 


of  one  nan)  but  a  limited  monarchy,  one  recommended  by  Cieeto,  neeily 
8,000  years  ago,  oonslsting  of  king  or  queen,  lorde  and  commous.— IsaaO 
Blakb  (Derby):  The  I  for  eln  the  abUave  Is  a  misprint.  The  authority 
for  u»  instead  of  n  in  the  genitive  of  the  4ih  declension  is  Dr.  Freand,^ 
celebrated  German  philohigist^A  Stodbnt  (Leith):  "Caasell's  EkaenU 
of  Arithmstlc.'* 

A.J.  F.  (Bellkst):  We  really  cannot  go  into  discussions  on  books  and 
dlctionarlee.  We  have  said  that  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexieou  ie  ike 
bmt ;  what  more  can  we  say  T  The  key  to  our  Euclid  wiU  appear  in  the 
Leeturea  on  Euclid  In  the  P.  E.— DisoiruLOs  (Glasgow):  His  solution  of 
the  snail  question  is  right.— W.  II.  and  J.  B.  (KnighUbridge) :  Clarke^ 
FleeUstrcet;  Yet.— J.  S.  Snblobovb  (L'lngbridge,  Deverill.  Wilts)  :  Thanks 
for  the  following  corrections  in  our  JHuelid,  page  8.  line  28,  for  trumglee  read 
unites.— J.  TwAUUBLl.(Cathcari):  llianks.— Pbhbbmd  (Islington):  Tee. 
fine  edition  Is.  3d.,  common  Is.— I£mm.\  fiAaroH  :  We  strongly  advise  her 
to  study  Dr.  Beard'«>  Le«Bon«  lu  Eneli.h.  and  ours  in  Arithmetic,  and  Leeturse 
on  Euclid.— P.  W.(lJubiiri):  Study  liey's  Uauger.— J.  C.  L.  (Montrose): 
Received.— S.  8.  W.  (.Sheffield):  Study  our  Lessons  on  Arithmetic  in  the 
P.  E.,  and  Casaell's  ElemenU.  price  Is.— N.  T.  Budbbb  (Dublin)  :  '*  Ont 
Evenings"  are  replaced  by  the  '*  Manual  of  the  French  Language,**  price  8s. 
•>Onb  Who  Uatbs  Ionoraitcb  (Co.  Down):  Right.— T.  W.  (Newport)  : 
He  is  right  in  the  solution  uf  the  Dean's  riddle ;  but  he  must  for  ever 
abandon  imoking ;  his  age  is  no  objection,  but  an  advantage ;  let  hia  go 
on  with  our  Lessons  in  Penmanship  and  English.— Qua  Mbhtb  Sis  (Pit- 
eaple) :  See  the  Notice  to  onr  Readers,  vol.  I.  We  doubt  the  propriety  of 
the  st^p  he  propoees.  There  is  too  mneh  truth  in  the  **  Prise  Essay  s"  the 
introduction  of  the  P.  E.  instead  ol  ■*  whisky**  and  *' the  lasses^*  is  the 
only  cure  we  see  at  present. 

All  AkTiLLBBYMAM  :  Eight  Bboot  the  suaiL— A.  A.Chaddbbtok  :  The 
"  construction  of  words"  means  their  structure  as  to  the  letters  and  tho 
syllables  of  which  they  are  composed. — O.  Bbnozyitbki  (Londonderry): 
Received.— John  Hbnby:  We  recommend  Cassell's  Arithmetic,  on  the  eve 
of  publication.— Cykbabs  ( Llanbadamfawr) :  A  Welshwoman  hits  hard; 
but  never  mind  we  love  her  fur  her  patriotism,  and  whenever  we  have  fully 
made  up  our  mind  we  shall  lather  knew.  Would  she  have  any  objectioa  to 
wriu  and  let  us  know  what  ihe  would  like  beet  to  be  done  tor**  dear  old 
Wales ;"  could  she  not  render  her  patriotic  feeling  j^actical  by  assisting  us  t 
—A  Cobb BaroNOBNT(  Berwick)  should  make  himself  well  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  gauging,  and  the  calculations  conneoted  therewith ;  see  **  Iley'e 
Oauger."— A.  O.  i  London) :  Grey's  *'  Memdrla  Techniea"  is  an  old  Enflish 
book,  written  in  English,  but  having  a  Latin  title.  We  do  not  roeoUoet  a«y 
modem  edition  at  this  moment,  but  it  may  be  had  among  old  book  eoUeetors. 
— F.  H.  (Winchester) :  Bight.— E.  Jonbs  (Pembroke)  wishee  to  know  how 
far  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  a  m%n  must  be  eloTated  ia  ordor  to  see 
oneAfth  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.— DawsuM  (Knaresborough):  BlghL— 
tf.  T.  W.  Is  Informed  that  the  most  correct  French  Testament  may  be  had  of 
Messrs.  Bagster,  Patemoster-ruw.  The  lattet  edition  of  the  dletionary  he 
mentions  oontaine  all  that  he  requlree.— Auha  :  Thanks  fur  his  gaeriea, 
we  shall  Uke  an  opportunity  of  giving  them  a  place. — BcoBlHOHAM  *  Try 
Troughton  and  Simms,  or  West,  Fleet-street,  or  Jones,  Holborn.—0.  O.: 
We  advise  him  to  tnr  the  sum  sgnin ;  he  will  be  sure  to  flnd  that  he  is 
wrong. — J.  D.  D.  (Aberdeen)  :  For  his  purpose  we  recommend  the  Latin 
dictionary  of  Dr.  Freund,  very  recently  published.— Altma  (Shefleld): 
The  remuneration  of  a  reporter  in  London  varies,  according  to  ability,  frooi 
two  to  Ave  guineas  a- week ;  but  his  duty  doee  not  merely  consist  in  writiDg 
short- hand,  to  think  this  would  be  a  very  great  mistake.  Tact,  tact,  taet ; 
this  Is  the  thing.— A.Taylob  (Prestwlch)  should  apply  for  the  information 
he  wants  to  the  principal  of  some  normal  or  training  aehool,  wheo  a  paper  of 
rules  and  regulations  will  be  sent  on  application.— Aw  Abdbict  Aomibkb>: 
His  penmanship  will  do  very  well;  but  he  must  have  great  personal  interaat 
before  be  can  get  into  a  London  banking  house  aa  clerk. — Wi  Mattbbw  : 
Staunton's  Chess  Player's  Handbook,  we  have  Just  been  told,  is  the  beat  for 
chess ;  consult  Bohn's  **  Handbook  of  Games,*'  for  Draughts.  8m.— J.  EtXioT 
(Stanhope):  Thanks  for  his  suj^gestions ;  his  query  will  be  answered. — F. 
H.  O.  (Warwick):  See  p.  388,  coL  3,  line  49.— Oririx  (Hartlepool):  We 
Intend  to  give  lessons  in  all  the  European  languagea  in  their  turn.— J.  T. 
Wilson  (Syke):  We  do  not  recollect  the  question;  have  the  goodDcsa  to 
repeat  it.—ilBN  BY  rABTBii>oB(  Long-lane):  The  portfolio  of  the  P.  £.is«»nly 
intended  for  one  volume  ;  but  if  you  can  make  it  suit  two  volutoee.  there  can 
be  no  PossiMc  objection ;  at  the  same  lime.  If^he  book  Iks  pressed  into  Maf/ 
the  bulk  before  the  numbers  be  thoroughlff  dry.  It  will  certainly  be  rendered 
unreadable,  in  fact  it  will  be  quite  de«imyed. 

8.  A.  M. :  We  belies  e  that  the  "Polices  of  the  Bojal  Astronomical  Society* 
are  not  for  aale,  but  are  only  j^iven  to  the  members  of  the  society.— OH icaoK' 
We  have  not  seen  Dr.  Reid's   English  dictionary.    Dr.  Turk's  Qenoaa 

Prammar  is  a  very  good  one,  and  so  is  Ollendorfs. .  As  to  the  best  Latin, 
rench,  German,  and  Greek  dictionaries,  we  have  mentioned  our  optnioD  on 
all  these  already  in  our  first  volume,— PtjriLTBACiiBB  (lx>ttdon)  will  fiod 
his  query  answered  In  this  number.— J.  Wilkinson  (Earby):  His  query 
shall  t>e  answered.— Olassouttbb  :  We  are  much  pleased  with  hia  account 
or  himself,  and  will  soon  answer  his  queries.— Juiin  Gbaikobb  (Cosele}) : 
Received.— Jambs  Souolbs  (Oldham) :  We  shall  soon  explain  how  to  draw 
parallels  of  Latitude.— In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  some  eocreeposido 
ents  we  ask  the  following  question  :  If  a  bsrrel  of  herrings  coat  £t  8s.  fifd., 
how  many  barrels  can  be  liought  for  £99  I9e.  ll|d  t  Here  our  pupile  wtU 
have  to  divide  money  by  money,  and  the  quotient  will  not  be  iswey  bmt 
barrets  /— H.  Gbant,  Jnn.  (KnighUbridge) :  The  letter  e  in  Oermaa  ie 
always  pronounced,  with  a  few  exceptions  mentioned  by  us  before ;  tho  mloa 
for  French  genders  will  be  given  at  a  future  time ;  as  to  the  Germaa*  such 
rules  have  so  many  exoeptions  that  we  cannot  give  them  at  pre«eot.  bot  they 
will  also  be  given  in  the  second  part  of  ihe  German  Lessons.— The  pcecodlRf 
remarks  will  partly  answer  J.  W.  B.  O.  B.,  and  to  him  we  say  tho  eias  Is 
feminine  in  German,  and  the  moon  is  masculine  I  This  we  think  riffbt«  aa  Iks 
sun  is  warm  and  prolific,  and  the  moon  coid. — W.  Jonbb  aalts  "  bow  loof 
eould  a  man  live  in  a  Tetrahedron,  the  side  of  the  elemeatary  triaaflo  being 
174  f««t,  the  breathing  18  times  in  a  minute,  and  inhaling  80  euUe  uaeheB  ef 
oxygen  at  each  inspiration  t" 
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LESSONS     IN     ARCHITECTUR E.— No.  IX. 


Thi  Bjruntiant,  tlM  tneotmott  to  the  «Tt«  of  tha  Ronuiu,  in 
eooM^ueiiM  of  tha  tmuCnsitM  of  th*  »ekt  of  empLra  from 
BoEM  to  BjmtUiua  («ft«riirurd«  ooUed  CoBiUotinopla),  fal- 
lowed duii  udied  ijltom  of  inilutsotuie,  ud  oraa  extended 
It  to  lueh  K  degree  in  tbeir  ediSaei  that  the  irchitHTe  whieh 
dtelr  predecoeon  h«d  hitherto  pmerTsd  i 


n<, ». 


example  of  thi*  eppUcation  of  the  aroh  and  vaull  wdl  be  Men 
In  the  CathoUcon,  at  Athene,  flg.  16.  Tha  fint  Cliriitiaiu  of 
the  Wsat,  in  their  adoption  of  the  ttfle  of  arehitetture  which 
we  hara  called  the  Ladn  atjle,  lubilitulad  tha  aroada  for  the' 
anihitraTe ;  bat  poeieteiiig  leu  ikiU  ae  bnllden  than  thoia  of 
the  Eiit,  thair  innarationi  tarminated  at  thi*  point.   The  great 


A.  n*  priadpal  NaT*. 

B.  ThaCbiMtL 

C  The  Hall  or  Atriim. 

D.  TbeBaptlMqF. 

B.  Tka  SEHpli  or  Balflr, 

F.  The  BurUtj  or  TMI17. 

H.  Ttat  Choir. 

J.  J.  Small  Choir*. 


(M 


their  templei  wai  at  laat  alnoat  enUral;  abandoned.  The 
Bjiantiiie  archttoeti  not  caHj  nted  the  arcade  a*  the  eonneoting 
linh  from  oolomn  to  eoluina  in  iheir  etectiooa,  but  thej  lut- 
nuranted  their  churcbei  with  cupolas  or  dooies  of  an  inunenae 
(iM.    Thie  kind  of  nulta,  wluch  had  been  eeldom  tued  bj  the 


rtan  ef  tha  Badloi  or  9ttmm. 


Ba^eaa,  Qiat  it,  palatial  or  rofal  ohurchea  of  the  Weet,  went 
adiflce*  corered  wilh  plain  woodwork,  and  had  onljTauUed 
tooEiot  domM  at  the  extreme  01  lower  end  aboretha  ■'— -tl. 
andaometinueaboaboTethatielaa.  The;  had  commonly  in  front 
theaeoeHotjbiuldlng*,iiuludiag  thebaptteOrjandtherowufw 


«§.n. 


and  a*irflai«(  H*  Chorab  of  Bl.  Apm.  at  Bom. 


I  verj  common  at  tha  period  aboTo  mentjoaed. 
The  pendentiTca,  or  portiona  of  the  Taolia  anepended  out  of  the 
petpeodioular  of  tha  walla,  that  ii,  the  portion*  between  the 
■Tchee  and  the  dome,  were  of  Byxaolice  liaTention,  and  formed 
a  new  and  bold  applicaiion  of  the  atch  in  building,  of  which 
thej  *Don  began  to  make  an  improper  uie  in  th»  i'rtctian  nf 
towen,  belfrji,  tplrca,  and  aiec^ei  of  eTtry  dacdption.  An 
T0L.  U. 


the  oateehamena,  or  thoaa  who  wace  preparing  for  adnuMioD  into 
the  ohureh.  Tbeee  adjoining  enotion*  war*  then  laparated 
from  the  chorch  hj  an  atrium  or  hall,  lurrounded  by  cotumne, 
which  led  from  ouuida  to  the  door  of  iha  church,  which  alwaya 
had  a  porch  or  nartittx,  aa  it  wa*  called.  In  the  interior,  two 
rowi  of  colomna  divided  the  edifice  into  the  iu*e  and  tho 
aiele*.    The  nan  alone  in  the  Baailiee*  or  ehunba*  of  the 
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piimidTeChiiatiMi*,  terminated  in  «»einicircul»r»rch  or  choir. 
At  a  later  period  the  aiilcs  had  also  their  choin  ;  it  wai  then 
that  the  Grot  Story  or  galler;  which  wu  erGi?t«d  upon  the  aiales 
dinppeued,  and  the  vomen,  for  whom  it  wai  merved,  b^an 
to  occup3'  the  left  side  of  the  building.  The  different  parti  of 
the  Baiilica  of  Parenio,  &^.  27,  will  convey  to  the  mind  of  tht 
reader  the  arrangement  01  the  principal  paiti  of  the  chmchel 
now  deacribed. 
The  exterior  aspect  of  the  Basllioaa  «m  eitremely  atmpte, 
>  M  exemplified  in  fig.  23,  which  lepreaBtita  tiia  ia^ade  or  front 
of  the  llasilica  or  ciiur<:h  iif  Si.  Agnea  at  Roma  ;  but  the  in- 
terior n'n'  riclilr  decorated  M'iih  mo3aic!>,  with  paiTitinge,  and 
pariiciiUrly  with  splendid  marbles,  which  were  viscil  in  ureal 
profusion  ;  also,  with  monoliths,  or  cnlumna,  made  of  a  single 
stone,  usually  sloltnfrom  antique  edifices,  all  of  the  moat  mag- 
nificent clci<criptiott ;  and  the  pedestals,  capitals,  and  cornices, 
were  of  equally  aplendid  and  rich  materiala.  ai  may  be  seen  in 
ihe  section  of  the  Baailioa  or  church  of  St,  Agnsa  at  Bnme. 
The  Romanesque  style  waa  farmed  from  the  combinMiott  of 
Flf.  M. 


\t  r.oac 


the  two  formtr,  the  I^.iin  oiid  iho  Ilyx^tine  i  and  io  lliew. 
the  arcade  played  lli.'  moat  promiuout  pnit.  Arches,  iodMd, 
were  multiplied  in  cndlcas  vntictv,  from  the  choira  wlych  roae 
nn  a  circular  plane,  to  dcnncs  and  arched  buttteeses,  thoae  ap- 
pendapis  Io  buUdinga  which  were  first  employed  in  tills  style 
oT  Architrcture,  Tbt  lloinnnesque  period,  liowcver,  produced 
edifices  diirvii-nt  fiom  tht  Ilaailic.iK,  by  iliaruiMcri  well  de. 
fined.  Orientation,  or  buildiii!!  ehurcliisi'-jruJiii  frmr,  beoame 
the  dcci<kd  rule  ;  a  ITa:isverfe  nave,  or  irii.sopt,  changed  the 
aitangin^tiit  of  the  interior  of  churchea,  ami  c^TC  thero  the 
form  of  a  cross.  Tlic  chnir  or  rece.^s,  oF  a  seiiiicircnlw  form, 
was  commonly  unique,  a>d  niaiuied  tiio  uholu  Hidih  of  the 
edifice,  indumng  the  nnva  and  the  aisles.  Some  Itomanesgne 
churches,  however,  have  preserved  the  tliice  ri'Ccsea  or  choirs; 
andtbefc  arcgcnrially  the  oldest,    Ttiecnlumiui  were  replaced 

by  fquarepii^rn,  oriinmcntedon  each  side  by  a  r  '   - — '-- 

groined  nrchcA ;  unit  when  atone  mouldings  \ 

at  the  cilgci  of  tlie  domes  the  number  oC  ihe  i 

cre.v>cd  to  cii^ht.     The  ali^ilu  (■ftlic  four  intirr 

were  then  diaproportionally  lengthened,  and  departing  fn 

the  proporliona  established  by  antiquity,  lost  their  ratial. ._ 

.;«„..  .!.-.■_  dinmelgr  i  the  choir  alone  preserved  the 

Independemily  of  the  pimoipal  altar, 
e  erected,  of  which  the  number  was  after- 
by  thoae  of  the  chapels  built  round  the 
ir  of  th*  Homaneeque  ohmrchea  also  pre- 
i^t  aapect  tion  that  of  the  Baailiau.  The 
r  at  first  small,  hecamc  then  of  great  im- 
raised  above;  the  porch,  or  above  ilie  cros9 
ructions  wiro  very  boliJ,  and  had  aeveral 
n  eseept  at  top  ;  and  were  surmounted  by 
At  a  later  period,  the  abutments  or  spar- 
Ad«nl  to  suMain  the  thnut  of  the  gnat 
then  detached  from  the  walls  ani)  trani. 


formed  into  buttresses.  Soecimensofthlsluiidof  ediAoBBaybe 
seen  in  the  church  of  Rosheim,  in  the  Department  of  the  Ltnrct 
Rhine, fseefig.aO). St. Gflrmain-dos-PrA  atParis.ofL'Abbaye- 
anx-Hommea  at  Caen,  of  Bocharvillfl  near  Ronen,  and  others 
in  France.  In  the  moat  of  these  churches,  there  is  a  small 
gallery  over  the  aiale,  like  that  of  St.  Oarmain-dei-PrA  at 
Paria,  which  represents  the  gnllery  of  the  early  Basilicas. 
The  CO  (mns  or  pillars,  are  united  by  circular  arches,  orna- 
mented 'y  archival ts  in  simple  profile,  and  the  whole  of  the 
edifice  u  oovenid  with  groined  Taulting,  and  with  atane 
mouldbgs  of  the  same  deacriptioa. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Romtuesqus  period  in  the  West, 
the  Eastern  style  of  art,  the  parent  oF  so  many  architectural  novel- 
ties, was  developed  anew  in  Aaiaand  Africa,  and  the  Arabs,  who 
played  ao  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of  this  ^och,  covered 
Arabia  and  Egj-pt,  ana  penetrated  the  interior  of  Persia,  with 
their  edifices.  The  Moorish  branch  extended  along  the 
northern  side  of  Africa  to  the  ocean,  and  there  all  that  an 
Eastern  imagination  could  produce  that  was  fantastical  and 
marvellous,  was  reproduced  in  their  architectural  works. 
During  the  most  ancient  peKod  oF  this  art  the  semicirculsi 
arch  predominated  ;  bat  it  soon  overstepped  its  ixntral  point. 


larly  of  a 


ningm 
■aae-shoe.    At  a 


e  than  a  semicircle. 


,  the  i 


„  of  Ae  arch  was  carved  in  IliL'  manner   exhibited  i 

the  celebrated  Moaque  «(  Cordova,  The  aecond  period  was 
that  of  the  pobted  :ircb.  very  ancient  specimens  of  which  are 
found  at  Cairo.  These  nionumttila  or  erecii.ins  ate  purely 
Arabic,  auch  M  the  l'.<k\n  o.  Xilnmetcr.  end  Terioes 
mosques  of  that  city.  In  Persia  al.d  In  India  lli^  same  siyls 
is  exhibited,  and  ia  always  found  In  connexion  with  the  pointed 
arch,  and  the  aame  principles  are  followed  in  the  architecture 
of  that  country  at  the  present  day.  In  fig.  31  is  represented 
a  e)iccimrn  of  the  Aral>ie  arch.  An  important  question  his 
never  vet  been  answered  respecting  the  origin  of  the  pointed 
arch,  which  waa  first,  as  we  have  seen,  used  by  the  Pt'lasgians, 
but  which,  abandoned  until  the  middle  eg's,  was  again 
ttlken  up  by  the  Arabian  and  the  Western  Uchitecu,  at  an 
epoch  when  it  is  dilficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  Bast  pre- 
ceded the  West  in  its  implication,  or  whether  the  tevene  was 
the  oaKk  Vlucherrr  waa  the  case  was  of  little  moment,  until 
nc.li. 


a  «f  the  AiaUa  IsA. 


It  was  extended  u  •  eomplete  lyttoa 
beoame  the  foimdMian  of  ihi  0«thic  or  ogival  atyle  of  archi- 
tecture. It  appeared  in  the  Weat,  in  the  13th  centniy,  in 
several  rare  edifices,  in  which  it  usually  occupied  the  lower 
part  of  the  building,  a*  presenting  more  resistance  in  anpport- 
ing  tia  elevated  poilions.  From  thia  use,  first  origlitatng  in 
the  demand  lj»  solidity,  it  waa  extended  to  all  pMwtm  of  tlM 
building.  Thus  applied,  this  sww  systent  of  sichitMotui*  was 
dcYeiopcd,  look  its  uighl,  and  the  13tti,  I4th,  and  15th  coi- 
turifs  saw  its  rise,  its  full  vigour,  and  its  decay.  The  Qothie 
churches  are  in  gpneral  larger  than  those  of  me  Romaneeqas 
period,  Ihew  are  dispoeed  in  the  saow  waf,  but  thrir  arehUe* 
ttue  becomes  softer,  and  the  tanoM  more  grMefola 
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LE880N8    IN  FRENCH.— No,  XXIX* 
By  Professor  Louis  FAsarBLLi!,  LL.D. 

Sbotion'  LX, 
1«rb0«la1iit1b8  of  thh  puturb. 

1.  Tkb  two  iiTpgaUr  verhs  of  the  first  conjugation*  oiler,  to 
ffOt  nnd  enToyer,  to  iend^  mftko  in  th«  {miux^ jtraiffewtfrai 
[«m  i  62]. 

a.  AU  the  Terbs  of  the  lecond  conjugation,  "which  end  in 
enir,  change  that  termination  into  iendrai^  &c.,  fur  the  future : 
as,  titiir,  to  kold^  Yenir,  to  tfOffie;  jt  iiendrai,  Je  viendrai,  Ac* 
querir,  to  acquire ;  conquerir,  to  conquer ;  requc'rir,  to  require ; 
mourir,  to  die ;  and  courir,  to  run,  and  its  compounds,  double 
the  r  in  the  future :  facquerrai,  je  mourrai,  Je cotimrtf.  Cueillir, 
io  gather t  and  its  cotnpounds,  change  the  t  preceding  the  r  into 
e :  je  cueilierai, 

3.  In  the  third  conjugation,  B'aBucolr,  to  tit  down^  and  leoit^ 
/o  titf  nukkeje  m'astierai  nndje  sierai.  Falloir,  to  be  fiecfWAry, 
vouloir,  to  be  willing ,  and  valoir,  to  be  worth,  make  ilfaudra^je 
roudrai^  And  Je  vauHrait  Voir^  to  sec,  and  revoir,  to  tee  again, 
make  J«  verrai,  je  reverrai,  P< '  uvoir,  to  be  able,  makes  je  pourrai, 
and  pourvoir,  to  provide,  je  pourvoirai,  Savoir,  to  Jtnov,  and 
avoir,  to  Atfve,  make^e  eaurai,  andj'ourai. 

4.  Btre,  to  be,  faire,  to  mnke,  «nd  its  compounds,  areth&or.ly 
verbs  of  the  fourth  conjugation  which  are  irregular  in  tlie 
future  :  ji  terai,  je ferai,  Iko. 

o.  The  futuree,  aimple  and  anterior,  are  used  in  French  after 
nn  adverb  of  time,  in  cosei  similar  to  those  in  which  ihe 
English  use  the  present  and  perfect  of  the  indicative,  with  a 
/'  ure  meaning : — 

<jit:iud  YQua  vcrrez  ccs  mcc-Icurs...     When  you  sn  those  griUlnv. «... 
l>v's»    que    vona    aurez  rc^u    cette    A3  soon  d»  yon  have  rca'.trd  this 
lettre letter,,., 

Rksumk  op  Examples. 


Jrez-voiu  en  France  <ette  anuee? 
Nona  iton»  tn  Franca  et  en  iMiie  ? 
Is'ou«  Tous  enverrons  cliercher. 
Na  rivitdm- v«is  paj  nODx  trourer  ? 
Ne  nous  aMieron^noas  pas  ? 
Quaiid  ilfc    viendrout,  j'aarai  ma 

le:tre. 
CeJu  vuudra-t-il  )a  peine  f 
Cct  habit  tra-t-11  bien  f 
11  faudra  leur  envoyvr  de  I'argcnt. 


Shf^l  you  go  to  France  thU  year  f 

We  b/uiU  go  to  France  and  Italy. 

We  $haU  tend /or  jfoik 

WiU  ymt  iio^come  to  us  t 

Shall  tet  tnt  ait  d*jtcn  t 

JVhen  Viey  amte^  I  shall   htive  tm/ 

letter. 
Will  thtU  be  *f*ortJr  the  n-hffe  f 
WiU  Viai  coat  Jit  iceUt 
It  wUl  be  necessary  to  send  them 

money. 


Aveo,  ufkh» 
Ui«»ntdt,  I 
Gonoait-re,  4  ir.  to 

know. 
Demeore,  f.  dweViug. 
FraiM,  f.  strtuvberry. 
Gaitare,  f.  guitar. 


KxKilCISB  119. 

Lentement,  shtdy, 
31arch-«r.  to  waltc,  to 

go  onjoot. 
rtloi-meiiiv,  myseHf. 
()u,tc/i«re. 
X*art-ir.  2  ir.  to  fei  out^ 

to  leave. 


Permeit-re,  4  Ir.  to  per- 

riaiair,  m.  plmsure, 
Trdt-er,  1.  to  fetid. 
Sort-Ir.  iir.tggo  out. 


r 


I.  Ne  viendrez>vou8  pas  nous  voirdemain^  2.  J  irai  vous 
voir,  si  le  temps  le  pennet.  3.  N'euverrez-vuus  pas  chcrcher 
le  m^decin,  si  voire  llla  est  malade }  4.  Je  Tirai  chercher  moi- 
m£me.  6.  Quand  jc  serai  fatigu^  je  marcherai  plus  lentement. 
7*  Quand  vuus  connaltrex  sa  dcmeure  irez-vous  le  voir  r  8. 
J'irat  le  voir  ausKiiot  que  jo  saurai  ou  ii  denieure.  9.  Ne  Ic^ 
verrex-vous  pas  aujourd'hui!  10.  Je  le  Terrai  cette  apr^- 
•^' ♦«.  11*  lie  pourri'Z.ygua  point  nous  accompagner?  12.  Je 
ir  'i'\vi  avec  beaucoup  de  pluisir.  13.  Ne  leur  enverrez-vous 
poirttdes  fraiaes.  14.  Je  leur  eu  enverrai  quand  Ics  micnnos 
5^ront  mikres.  15.  Ne  faudra- t-il  pas  leur  e'crire  bientot }  16. 
l^itand  Qous  aureus  rt^n  (Ua  nouvelles  de  leur  parent,  il  faudra 
leur  teire.  17.  Que  £erous«nuus  demuinr  IS.  Nous  irons  li 
ia  dhisae.  19.  N'irez-vous  pas  chez  voire  perer  20.  Nous 
ittmn  certainement.  21.  Quand  votre  guitare  sera  arriv<5e,  la 
mctetez-tous.  22.  Je  ne  pourrai  la  pr£c<r.  23.  A  quelle 
brure  partirezovous  demain^  24,  Je  pariuui  h  cinq  heures  du 
n^TUiA.  29.  Ne  Bonirez-voua  paa  ce  sair^  '20,  Je  ne  soriirai 
pp*,  e*  je  me  coucherai  de  bonne  heure. 

EltliROiiB  120. 

1.  'Will  you  send  for  the  physician  ?    2.  I  will  send  for  him 
ihia  aAernoon.    <4.  Will  not  the  little  girl  go  and  fetch  atples : 


4.  She  will  send  for  soine.     o.  "Will  you  not  sit  do^<'n  when 
you  are  tired  ?     6.  "NVc  will  not  sit  down,  we  have  no  time, 
7.   What  will  your  brotJ-er  do  when  he  is  tired r  [R.  5.]     8.  Ho 
will  do  what  {ee  que)  he  can.  [R.  5.]     9.  Will  it  be  worth  the 
while  to  {de)  write  to  him  ?     10,  It  will  not  be  worth  the 
while,  for  (car)  he  will  not  come.    11.  Will  it  not  be  necessary 
to  speak  to  the  merchant  ?     12.  It  will  not  be  nrccssary  to 
Fpeak  to  him.     13.  WiU  it  bo  necessary  for  us  to  take  pass- 
ports?    14.  It  will  be  necessary  {il  le/attdra),     15,  Will  not 
vour  little  bqy  walk  more  slowly  when  he  is  tired  ?     16.  W^ien 
he  is  tired,  he  will  sit  down.     17.  What  will  your  sister  do  to- 
morrow?    18.  She  will  go  to  church  and  to  schnol.     19.  Will 
she  not   come  here?      20.  She  .will  not   be    able   to   come. 
21.  Will  you  walk  or  go  on  horseback  ?  (/rm^ouf  d /hM  o«  d 
chcvalt)     22.  I  shall  go  on  horseback.     23.  Why  do  you  not 
go  in  a  carriage  ?    24.  Because  my  carriage  is  in  London.    25. 
When  M-ill  you  see  them  ?    26.  I  shall  see  them  as  soon  as  I 
can.     27.  Will  they  come  to  our  house  to-morrow  ?    28.  They 
will  do  BO  with  much  pleasure.   29.  When  you  see  that  gentle- 
man, will  you  speak  to  him  ?    80.  I  will  not  spenk  to  him.   81. 
When  you  have  written  your  letters,  what  will  you  do?    82, 
I  shall  come  to  your  house.      83.  When  you  have  read  that 
book,  will  you  send  it  to  me  ?    34.  I  will  send  it  to  you.     35» 
Will   you  send  it  to-day?     86.    I   will  send  it  to-morroW 
87.  They  will  come  to  you  to-morrow, 

Sbction  LXL 

THB   TWO   COyOITlONALS   ({  125). 

1.  Tiie  coniIition.il  present  may  be  formed  from  the  future, 
by  displacing  the  terminations  at,  ae,  a,  ons,  ez,  ont,  and  substi- 
tuting those  of  the  im])erfect  of  the  indicative,  ait,  cit,  ait, 
iona,  ies,  aient, 

2.^  Every  verb  in  the  French  language^  regular  and  irregular, 
has  in  this  tense  the  above  terminations. 

3.  conjvoatton  op  the   conoitionaii  pllbaknt   op  thb 

Kkovlah  Verbs. 


Je      chanter    —ms 

KOulU  slug 
Tu      pnrler       -als 

tconldnt  fpcfUc 
11       donner     -ait 

shotdd  give 
Xous  chercher  -ions 

would  heek 
VoBS  porter      -4eB 

thoulU  carry 
lis     aimer      -<«lent 

would  love 


flnir      -ais 
tjDOiddJinUh 
chdrir    -al^ 
teouldstcherUh 
fuarnir  -ait 
sliould/umisk 
puiiir    -ioiu 
thouid  punish 
satsir    -ies 
would  seize 
unir     -aicnt 
should  unite 


recevr      -ai« 
wovld  receive 
anercevr  -ais 
uvtddst  percffve 
percfvr    -ait 
tooii/rf  gatfter 
coiicevr   ^ons 
wotUd  conceire 
dcvr        Hea 
should  owe 
ddcevr     -ai«nt 
would  deceive 


rendr  -ais 
would  render 
vendr  -ala 
wonldiA  hU 
tendr  -ait 
should  tend 
entenur-ions 
slionid  hear 
;erdr    -ies 
wmdd  lose 
mordr    -aient 
should  bite 


4,  The  irregularities  of  the  conditional  appear  not  in  the 
terminations,  but  in  the  ttsm  of  the  Terb.  Ihey  are  precisely 
the  same  as  those  of  the  future.  The  irregularities  will  be 
fo^liid  in  the  last  section,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The 
conditional  of  any  irregular  verb  may  be  formed  by  placing 
after  the  last  r  of  the  future  the  terminations  of  the  imperfect 
of  the  indicative. 

5,  The  conditional  past  is  formed  flrom  the  conditional  pre- 
sent of  one  of  the  auxiliaries  avoir^  etre,  and  the  past  participle 
of  the  Terb  [J  125  (2)]  :— 

J'aurais  ^it,  Je  me  serais  llatt^.         I  ehotdd  have  written,  I  should  fiare 

Jtattered  myself, 

6,  Tlie  two  futures  and  the  t-.vo  conditionals  should  not  be 
used  after  the  conjunction  si  (if).  But  in  such  case,  the  pre- 
fcent  and  the  imperfect  of  the  iudiCviTivc  should  be  used  : — 

S'il  poavait  qolttcr    son   p^,  11     ^f  he  oould  U ace  his  father^  he  imuld 

viendralt  crtme 

81  J'tftais  k  votre  place,  jlrais.  If  I  were  in  your  ptoce,  I  would  go. 

KsstTMp  OP  Examples. 


Koua  irions  k  la  chasse,  si  nous 

avions  le  temps. 
Je  iirui:i.  u  J'avai*  des  livrea  id. 
J*aimeraia  Diitux  aller  k  pled  qifk 

eiicvai. 
Totrc  ni^  se  ponerait  mieox  k 

Pari*. 
Nous  nous  paescrions  fucilcmentde 

ce  livre. 


Wt  WHddgo  hunting  if  we  had  time. 

I  would  read  iflhad  books  here. 
I  woutd  prefkr  walking  to  riding. 

Tour  mother  would  be  bJter  a*  iVvi% 

We  might  easily  do  without  theibook 
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N«  raudroit-il  pu  mieax  lui  ^crlre  ? 
V9  iiuulrait-U  paa  ltd  ^crirt  ? 

J«  m'ftMi^rmUiiJ'^tais  fitigad. 
Get  btbit  m'irait  bien.  a'il  ^tait 
asMi  Itrge. 


Wouldit  not  be  bettertowrUe  to  Mmf 
}yduld  U  not  be  nteatary  to  wrUe  to 

him' 
I  would  §U  dowi\  if  I  were  Hmf. 
That  eoat  wouidftt  me  well  ifU  were 

broad  enough. 


EXK&CISB  121. 


ir.to 


So  tromp^r,  1 .  ref.  to 

be  mtataken. 
Be  porter,  1.  ref.  Ip  fte 

or  do. 
Yoyge,  m.  joumtff. 


alliet  iUchaase?    2. 


S'amw-er.  I.  ref.  to       Interromp-re.  4 

aauue  one**  je{^  inUrrupt, 

S'epproeh-er.  1.  ref.  to   Inrit-er,  1  to  invUe. 

eomenear.  Mett-re,  4  ir.  to  put  on. 

6*eloigii-er,  I.  ref.  to  go  3Ioailler,  1.  to  wet. 

from.  Oter,  I.  to  take  qf. 

8*eiuiiiy-er.  1 .  ref.  (§  49]  Peut-^trc.  perhape. 

to  be  or  beeome  weary.  S^h-er.  1.  to  dry. 

1.  Quel  habit  mettries-YOus  si  tous 
Je  mettrais  un  habit  vert.  3.  N'Steries-TOua  pat  tos  bottes,  ai 
«Uea  tftaient  mouill^?  4.  Je  lee  ftteraie,  et  je  lea  fenii 
a^her.  6.  Si  youa  etIcz  froid,  ne  voua  approcheriex-TOua  paa 
du  feu?  0.  Je  m'en  approcheraia  certainement.  7.  Voire 
pedt  gar9oii  ne  a'en  tfloignerait-il  paa,  a'il  avait  trop  chaud  ? 
8.  II  a'en  ^loigneraii  bien  viie.  9.  Voua  ennuieriez-voua  ici? 
10.  Je  ne  m'ennuieraia  pas,  je  m'amuseraia  k  lire.  11.  Ne  youa 
tromperiez-vous  pas,  bi  vt>u8  faiaiez  ce  calcul  ?  12.  Je  me 
troraperais  peut-dtre,  si  j'diuia  iuterrompu.  13.  Viendriez- 
Yooa  ai  on  vous  invitait?  14.  Je  yiendraia  avcc  beaucoup  de 
plaisir.  15.  Ne  voua  porter iez* voua  pas  mieux,  ai  voua  liaiez 
moina  \  16.  Je  me  porterais  beaucoup  mieux.  17.  Nefaudrait- 
il  paa  lui  parler  de  votre  affaire  ?  18.  II  faudrait  lui  en  parler. 
19.  Combien  d' argent  vous  fnudrait-iW  20.  U  me  fcudrait 
mille  francs,  si  je  faisais  ce  voyage.  21.  Ne  vaudrait-il  paa 
mieux  lui  parler  qui  lui  ^crirer  22.  II  vaudrait  mieux  lui 
^rire.  23.  Si  voua  ^tiez  k  ma  place,  que  feriez-vous }  24.  Si 
j'tftaia  k  votre  place,  je  lui  paierais  ce  que  je  lui  dois.  25.  Si 
i'avalB  le  temps,  je  porterais  volontiers  vos  lettrea  k  la  poate. 

Exercise  122. 

1.  Would  you  not  read  if  you  had  time  ?  2.  I  would  read 
two  hours  every  day  if  I  had  time.  3.  What  coat  would  your 
brother  put  on  if  he  went  to  church  ?  4.  He  would  put  on  a 
black  coat.  5.  Would  you  put  on  a  black  hat  ?  C.  I  would 
put  on  a  atraw  hat  {chapeau  depaiiU)  if  it  waa  warm.  7.  Would 
you  not  draw  [Sect.  38,  6]  near  the  fire  if  you  were  cold?  8. 
we  would  draw  near  it.  9.  Would  you  not  take  off  your  coat  ? 
10.  I  would  take  it  off,  if  it  were  wet.  11.  Would  you  go  to 
my  father's  if  he  invited  you?  12.  1  would  go  to  his  house 
and  :to  your  brother's,  if  they  invited  me.  13.  Would  you 
put  on  your  boots  if  they  were  wet  ?  14.  If  they  were  wet,  I 
would  not  put  them  on.  15.  How  much  money  would  you 
want,  if  you  went  to  England  ?  16.  We  would  want  three 
thousand  francs.  17.  Would  you  not  be  better  if  you  lived 
{detneurer)  in  tlie  country  ?  18.  I  should  not  be  better.  19. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  write  to  your  brother  ?  20.  It  would 
be  better  to  write  to  him.  21.  Would  you  read  the  book  if  I 
lent  it  to  you  ?  22.  I  would  certainly  read  it.  23.  If  you 
were  in  his  place,  would  you  go  to  school  ?  24.  If  I  were  in 
his  place,  I  would  go.  25.  If  you  were  in  my  place,  would 
you  write  to  him  ?  26.  I  would  write  to  him  every  day.  27. 
Would  your  sister  be  mistaken  ?  28.  She  would  not  be  mis- 
taken, she  is  very  attentive.  29.  If  you  rose  every  morning  at 
five,  woidd  you  be  better  ?  30.  I  should  not  be  better.  31. 
Would  you  prefer  going  on  foot  ?  32. 1  would  prefer  goins  on 
horseback.  33.  Would  you  not  sit  down  ?  34.  I  would  ait 
do  ^n  if  I  were  tired. 

Sbctiok  LXII. 

1.  /The  verb  faire  (4  ir.)  is  used  in  the  formation  of  a  number 
of  idiomatic  sentences.  See  Sect.  31,  R.  3,  4.  Faire  faire,  to 
have  made,  to  betpeak ;  faire  raccommoder,  to  have  mended ;  faixe 
la  cuisine,  to  cook ;  faire  cuire,  to  cook,  to  bake  ;  faire  bouillir, 
to  boil ;  faire  r6tir,  to  roatt ;  fuire  chauffer,  to  warm  (in  speak- 
ing of  food)  ;  faire  bonne  ch^re,  to  live  well : — 


ffe  havehad  dolhee  made, 
Youfiaue  had  ffottrwaisteoatt  mended. 


Nous  sTons  fait  faire  des  habits. 
Vous  avez  fait  raooommoder  tos 
gllets. 

2.  The  past  participle  of  faire  never  varies,  when  it  precedes 
an  infinitive:  — 

Les  livres  que  vous  ares  fait  venir.    The  booke  tpMcft  pou  have  eentM' 


3.  Faire  peur,  to  fiightm  \  fiure  attention^  to  pay  elfaukon, 
faire  tort,  to  h^ure  \  faire  rnaly  (aire  du  mal,  to  hurt,  take  sbe- 
Ibre  a  noon : — 

Horn  avoBs  fisit  pear  k  ess  enfloits.    Ifk 
Yovs  Icor  aves  fUt  mal.  Tm 

4.  The  last  example  will  show  that,  when  a  noim  preceded 
by  k,  expressed  or  understood,  ia  replaced  by  a  pronoun,  that 
pronoun  will  take  the  form  of  the  mdireet  regimen  {datiee). 
By  an  exception  to  the  rules  for  the  place  of  personal  pronoant, 
whenySnre  attention  has  for  its  indirect  object  a  pronoun  repre- 
senting a  person,  that  pronoun  follows  tiie  verb : — 

Nous  feroos  attentioa  k  lol.  WewUl  pay  atteaUon  to  Mn. 

6.  In  speaking  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  the  French  use  the 
article  i<  2s,  Im,  ftc,  instead  of  the  possessive  adjectite  [{77 
9)]  when  Uie  possession  is  expressed  by  a  reflective  [Sect.  36, 
1]  or  other  personal  pronoun,  or  by  some  other  word  in  the 
sentence: — 


^ 


"Vom  m'sres  fait  mal  k  la 
Le  bras  loi  fait  mal. 


Tou  have  hfuri  my 

m» 


RSSVMB    OV 


TOS  SOU- 


Peies-yoBs  raoeoounoder 

lierL 
Je  ferals  fiUrs  on  habit  si  J'avais  de 

I'argent  ? 
n  ne  salt  pas  fairs  la  cniiihie. 
Avez-TOUi  fklt  enlre  Totrs  Tlaade  ? 
Ferex-TOtts  ehaoibrTOtreboaillon? 
Vooa  lui  ares  fait  mal  an  ooude. 
Vous  m'aTcs  Iklt  mal  an  pled. 
Vonsaves  lUt  pdndrs  votre  mal- 


EXAXPLSS. 

WUlyoa 


haveyourAMe  aiendedt 


T would  beepeak  a  neweoalif  Ihai 

money. 
Be  doee  not  underetand  oookiny. 
Have  yon  coobedyom'meait 
H'iU  yon  warmyoar  breik  t 
You  haee  hart  hie  elbow. 
You  have  hurt  my  foot. 
You  have  had  your  houee  palidei. 


ExxaciSB  123. 


Gravnre,  f.  en^rot^.  Poignet,  m.  wriet. 

Ua^OB.  m.  mofon.  TCte,  f.  head. 

Mardi-er,  1.  to  etep,  1V>ait-J|pllMare,    iy-eed- 

tread,  fiy. 

'Oh,  where.  TravaU.  m.  work,  m- 


BiMT,2.  tobuOd, 
BouIlloB,  m.  broth. 
Bras,  m.  arm. 
Cuiainier,  m.  cook. 
Epaule,  f.  ahoulder. 
Oigot-de-moaton,  m.    Fied,m.ybof. 
Ugqf  mutton. 

1.  Quand  ferez-vous  bitir  une  mai&on  ?  2.  J'en  feral  bitir 
une  Tannic  prochaine,  ai  je  rebels  mon  argent.  3.  Avei-Toas 
fait  bouiUir  ce  gigut  de  mouton  ?  4.  Je  1  ai  £ait  r6tir.  6,  ^ 
cuiainier  a-t-il  &t  chauffer  votre  bouillon  ?  6.  H  ne  I'a  pss 
encore  fait  chauffer,  mais  il  le  fera  tout-k-l'heure.  7.  ITs^ex* 
vous  pas  fait  venir  des  liTres  ?  8.  Nous  n'en  avons  pm  fa^t 
venir,  mais  nous  avons  fait  venir  des  grayui«s.  9.  N'aTez- 
vous  pas  fait  peur  k  ces  petites  filles  ?  10.  Ndus  leur  avons  fait 
peur.  11.  Ferex-vous  attention  k  voire  travail  ?  12.  J'y  i«*» 
attention.  13.  Avez- vous  fait  mal  kcette  petite  fills?  U.  Je 
ne  lui  ai  pas  fait  mal.  15.  N'avez-vous  pas  fait  mol  ^  ce 
chien?  16.  Je  lui  si  fait  mal.  17.  Oh  avez- voua  fait  mal  t 
votre  fils  }  18.  Je  lui  ai  fait  mal  au  bras  et  k  la  main.  19.  Ne 
lui  avez-vous  pas  fait  mal  au  pied?  20.  Je  lui  ai  fait  mal  a 
I'^paule.  21.  A  qui  ce  maf on  a-t-il  fait  mal  ?  22.  II  n's  £iit 
mal  k  personne.  28.  Vous  ai-je  fait  mal  au  pied.  24.  Voob 
m'avez  march€  sur  le  pied  et  vons  m'aves  iait  mal.  26.  Ia 
t£te,  r^paule,  le  bras,  le  i>oignet  et  la  main  me  font  maL  [R.  6], 

SXBECXSB  124. 

1.  Will  you  have  your  coat  mended  ?  2.  I  will  not  have  it 
mended.  3.  Will  your  brother  have  his  house  painted?  4. 
He  will  have  it  painted  next  year.  6.  Will  yon  not  haTe  t 
coat  made  ?  6.  I  would  have  one  made  if  I  had  money.  7. 
Have  you  hurt  your  brother?  8.  I  have  hurt  bim,  1  have 
stepped  upon  his  foot.  9.  Does  his  arm  pain  him  ?  10.  T<«> 
Sir,  his  shoulder,  szm,  and  wrist  pain  him.  1 1 .  WiU  not  yov 
son  pay  attention  to  his  work?  12.  He  will  pay  attention  to 
it,  he  has  nothing  else  (rieii  autre  eheee)  to  do.  13.  Hsv«  i 
hurt  your  hand  or  your  elbow  ?  14.  You  have  hurt  my  fingtfi 
{deigto),  16.  Does  your  cook  nnderstand  cooking?  16*  »^ 
understands  cooking.  17.  Hss  the  cook  roasted  thst  lee  oi 
mutton?  18.  He  hss  boUed it.  19.  Has  he  not  warmed  it 
20.  He  has  not  had  time  to  warm  it,  21.  Has  the  physicitt 
sent  for  engravings?  22.  He  has  sent  for  books.  23.  Hs^c 
you  hurt  his  elbow  ?    24. 1  have  not  hurt  his  elbow,  but  W 
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hand.  25.  Have  I  not  hurt  your  fingers  >  26.  You  have  hurt 
my  wrut.  27.  Where  have  you  hurt  your  son?  28.  I  haye 
not  hurt  him.  29.  Would  the  cook  boil  that  meat  if  he  had 
time  }  80.  He  would  not  boil  it,  he  would  roast  it.  31.  When 
will  he  warm  your  broth  ?  32.  He  will  warm  it  by-and>by,  if 
he  has  time.  33.  If  you  had  atepped  upon  my  foot,  would 
Tou  not  haTe  hurt  me  ?  34  I  should  certainly  have  hurt  you, 
if  I  had  stepped  upon  your  foot. 


LESSONS   IN    MUSIC— No.  XL 

By  John  Cxjewsst. 

1.  Inpunuance  of  our  design  to  Ulustrate  the  proper  mental 
effect  of  each  note  of  the  scale,  we  intetid  in  this  lesson  to 
illustrate  the  fourth  and  the  sixth — ^pah  and  la.h.  But  let  us 
afresh  guard  our  pupils  against  misunderstanding.  The  mental 
effects  of  which  we  speak  do  not  reside  in  the  musical  soimd 
itself,  but  in  the  Mtoeiatitm  with  which  the  mind  invests  each 
note  as  it  rises,  clothing  and  colouring  it  with  the  relationship 
it  holds  to  other  sounds  Just  heard,  and  which  still  linger  on 
the  ear.  In  other  words,  the  key  must  be  *<  establish^"  by 
singing  its  common  chord,  or,  yet  more  clearly,  by  adding  also 
its  TB  and  pah,  before  the  distinotiye  character  and  mental 
effect  of  any  particular  note  is  felt.  The  more  completely  **  the 
ear  is  filled"  with  the  other  notes  of  the  key,  especially  with 
those  of  opposite  efCMst,  the  more  clearly  will  the  note  to  be 
illustrated  oe  '^brousht  out."  Let  the  pupils  also  remember 
that  Uiese  mental  effects  are  modified  in  a  marked  manner  by 
rate  of  moTement,  as  well  as  by  the  accompanying  harmony 
and  other  drcmnstances.  We  shall  first  give  the  result  of  our 
own  obseryations,  and  then  follow  them  by  illustrations  which 
will  enable  the  pupil  to  test  the  truth  of  our  assertions. 

2.  The  general  character  of  euipenee  and  ejfpeetanqf  belongs 
both  to  PAH  and  lah,  but  more  strongly  to  the  former.  When 
PAK  is  held  at  any  length  the  mind  is  conscious  of  an  urgent 
and  increasing  desire  for  its  solution  in  me.  But  to  lak  Is 
allowed  a  greater  independence,  and  it  does  not  so  soon  demand 
its  rest  in  soh.  Dr.  Bryce  compares  ub  and  sok  to  objects 
lying  at  rest  on  the  ^und,  while  lah  is  **  thrown  loose  and 
detached,  with  little  mdication  of  return,"  and  pah  is  <*  in  the 
act  of  alighting."  We  haye  often  likened  lah  to  the  "  sky- 
rocket'* which  mounts  with  an  upward  aim,  but  haying  reached 
its  hdight  shines  beautifully  for  a  moment,  and  then  softly  and 
elegantly  descends.  Such  comparisons  must,  of  necessity,  be 
«*  far  fetched."  But  you  cannot  form  a  comparison,  or  judge 
of  one,  without  minutely  obeervmg  the  things  compared.  If, 
l>y  our  far  fetched  comparisons  we  secure  your  doini;  t)iis  we 
are  quite  satisfied.  Let  the  pupil  obeerve  for  himself,  and  he 
will  presently  form  a  more  perfect  menial  conception  ef  the 
thing  itself  than  any  description  or  any  language  can  conyey. 

3.  If  the  mental'  impressions  produced  by  pah  and  lah  be 
further  sought,  it  will  soon  be  noticed  that  they  haye  an  effect, 


when  sung  slowly,  which  would  lead  us  to  denominate 
PAK  as  the  detolale  or  awe-mepiring  motb. 
lah      —      weeping  or  eorrowful        note. 
The  names  thus  given  help  greatly  to  fix  the  attention,   and 
many  adults  as  well  as  children  have  been  very  thankful  for 
the  aid  they  give  to  the  mind's  command  over  the  voice.    We 
have  seen  many  a  class  who  could  not  at  fitst  strike  lah  cor- 
rectly, but  were  unable  to  mistake  when  told  that  they  must 
make  it  a  **  weeping  note."    But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  neither  these  nor  any  other  single  or  ordinary  terms  of 
language  can  fittingly  describe  the  mental  effect  which  shall 
belong  to  a  certain  note  of  the  scale  under  all  its  modifications 
of  pitch,  force,  length,  &c.    We  can  only  describe  it  proxi- 
mately.   But  the  effort  to  do  so,  or  only  to  perteive  the  proxi- 
mate truth  of  the  description,  kindles  thought  and  feeling.    If 
you  were  teaching  others  to  understand  these  points,  your  best 
plan  would  be  first  to  produce  the  ^ect,  and  then  to  get  your 
pupils  to  describe  their  own  impressions  of  it,  with  as  muck 
yariety  of  language  as  possible.    For  instance  you  might  sing 
a  short  phrase  to  words  or  figures,  and  ask  your  pupils  to 
describe  the  effect  of  the  note  which  fell  to  such  a  word  or 
figure.    Another  good  exercise  would  be  for  you,  after  the 
mental  effect  of  a  note  lias  been  described  or  perceived,  to  sing 
a  short  phrase  or  tune  to  figures,  and  to  ask  your  pupils  whi  h 
figure  such  a  note  was  sung  to.    Thus  the  true  conception  and 
recognition  of  the  mental  effect  of  the  notes  will  be  reached. 
The  mind  Jii  quicker  than  our  words,  and  will  form  the  idea  long 
before  we  can  express  it.    Thus  it  often  is  with  some  word  in 
a  new  language  which  has  no  perfect  synonyme  in  our  own, 
much  study  of  dictionary,  context  and  concordance,  with  many 
endeayours  to  express  it,  at  last  brings  us  to  the  thought,  and  we 
enter  on  the  luxury  of  mental  translation,  which  is  pleasanter 
to  us  than  the  yerbal,  but  could  not  have  been  reached  without 
its  aid.      Thus  may  our  pupils  be  able  to  study  and  mentally 
enjoy  the  beautiful  tunes  we  lay  before  them. 

4.  If  you  notice  tlie  modification  of  these  notes  by  rate  of 
moyement,  you  will  find  that  while  they  give  pathos  to  a  tune 
when  sung  slowly,  they  give  a  peculiar  LtOHTNBSS  and  i.leoancb 
to  it  when  sung  quickly. 

6.  A  correspondent,  Mr.  Peyton  (who  has  for  years  adopted 
this  plan  of  teaching  his  pupus  the  mental  effect  of  notes  in 
the  first  stages  of  their  course),  has  reminded  us  that  the  mental 
effect  of  PAH  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  Handera  song  "  Holy 
Lord."  It  opens  with  the  ealm  utterance  ef  the  word  "  Holy  ' 
on  MB,  and  then  uses  the  awe-'inspiring  note  on  its  yery  next 
emphasis.  FresenUy,  having  repeated  the  same  word  with 
BOH  and  HB  emphatic,  as  in  uplifted  song,  and  having  passed 
into  a  related  key  (of  which  subject  of  **  transition"  we  shall 
haye  to  speak  hereafter)  on  other  words,  the  music  returns  to 
the  worshipful  expression  of  the  word  *'  Holy,"  by  means  of 
PAH— now  rendered  many  times  more  effectiye  by  contrast  with 
the  preceding  passage.  Some  of  our  pupils  must  excuse  our 
introducing,  by  way  of  illustration,  passages  too  difficidt  for 
them. 


1    :s     : f  ,in  .f 

Who  was 


fhu-W^- 


m  :-.tiii  :8      -  .1  :tui  :-• 

IS      to       cokne  and    is     to 


i 


n  :-| 

oome. 


m 


m  :r 

Ho-ly, 


i 


^ 


f  :m: 

ho  -  ly, 


m 


1  : ti : -d 

Lord9od  Al- 


s 


migh-ty. 


In  like  manner  Mendelssohn,  when  he  wished  to  express 
the  tender  parental  care  of  Ood,  the  '*  overshadowing  of  his 
-vrinss,"  the  »•  veaminff  "  of  his  love,  to  the  words,  "The  Lord 
is  Qundful  of  his  01^,^— travels  into  a  new  key  on  purpose  to 
obtain  the  effect  of  pah.  Our  pupils,  who  may  be  puBzled  by 
the  *'  tnndtion  "  into  a  new  key,  muet  haye  patience  with  us, 


At  the  proper  place,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  explain  to  them  this 
exceedingly  interesting  subject  at  length.  It  is  enough  at  pre- 
sent for  them  to  understand  that  in  the  first  instance  below, 
the  note  sok  is  treated,  by  ear  and  voice,  as  though  it  had  sud- 
denly become  doh,  and  the  best  way  of  pronouncing  it  «— 
by  throwing  the  two  syllables  together  thus,  s*  doh  ;— and  that, 


M 
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in  the  next  instanee  below,  the  new  dou  becomea  suu  again,  u» 
It  was  before,  and  it  it  to  be  pronounced,  in  sol-faing,  d'  son. 


Notwithstanding  this  little  difficulty,  we  ^uld  not  exclude 
yuu  from  so  beautiful  an  example  of  the  mental  effect  of  >ah« 


But  the  ^irandest  manifestation  of  the  pow^r  of  the  '*  awe-in* 
spiring"  note  is  to  be  fouudut  the  close  of  Handel's  Hallelujah 
Choru*>, — where  he  i  mployd  it  on  nearly  all  the  accented  notes 
of  th>-  mule  voice  pai'U  (tenor  and  bas»),  while  the  treble  voices 
hohl  cl-itr  I'Ud  alolt  the  kty-nole.  Never  di'l  music  breathe 
forih  liie  ^jiirit  of  solemn  awe  t»o  mightily  as  in  this  pa>sage. 
Thnt  tuc  pupil  may  be  able  to  study  it  both  now  and  at  other 


stages  of  his  course,  m'o  here  print  it,  accompanied  by  f»ur  ir 
tt'r])rcting  notation.  It  is  put  into  the  key  of  c.  The  hishct. 
**  part"  is  the  tirst  treble,  the  next  the  second  treble  or  altc. 
the  next  the  tenor,  andthel.>west  the  bass.  [Our  old  nu^aiioa 
frienils  may  need  to  bo  iulurrocd  that  the  mode  of  priming 
*'part"  music  herj  ad<ipt«.'d  is  caliid  "short  sco«^,"  ol  nUibh 
more  anon,] 
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E  -  TER,  Hal-  LE  -  LC-JAH  ! 

f.m' :  .tf    4'  I  f  .m* 

E-vsB,  Hal-IE  -  lu-jah! 

f  .d  :  .m   •!&  I  f  .d 

E  -  TER,  Hal  -  lk  -  lu  •  3xu ! 
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.d*  .d^ 
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d'  .d' 
1    .s 

LU-JAU  ! 
LU-JAH ! 

f   .d 

lu-jah! 


[J        W        I*. 

.a'  .d*  I  d*  .d* 

Hal- LB  -  LIT  -  JAU! 

.3     >a     II    .s 
Halle  -  lu  -  jah ! 

.d'    ,d'   If   .in* 
Hal-le  -  lu  -  jau! 

.m   <I&    (  f    .d 
Hal-lb  -  lu  -  jah  ! 


Hal-lb- 

.8     >3 

Hal-le- 

.d'  .d' 

Hal-lb- 

.m  iin 
Hal-l» 


•-1   *      -i!  Hi?  :^  iT     HI?  ..? 


^ 


'^ 


^ 


N 
_,_- 


^   i 


#1-^ 


"I*    ^ 
d'  .d' : 

LU-JAU  ! 

I     8   : 

lu-jah! 

f  .m': 

lu-jah! 

f   .d  : 

lu-jah! 


¥=^ 


Hal- 

:in 

Hal- 

:  8 

Hal- 

:d 

Hal. 


^ 


f 


A 


f 


lo 

1 

le 

f 

lo 


^ 


^ 


d'  : 

lo     - 


-  I- 
- 1'- 


-  I- 


f 


:d' 

lu- 

:f 

lu- 
ll 
lu- 

:f 

lu- 


i 


zc 


a 


d*   : 

jah! 

m  : 

jah! 

s     : 

jrhl 

d    : 

jah! 


-    I- 


-     I 


-I 


2Z 


jo: 


'■ 


In  trying  to  recall  illustrations  of  faii  and  la,  there  cnmo 
stealing  into  our  memory  the  peculiaily  mysterious,  almost 
sad,  .  nd  certainly  awe-inspiring  effect  of  the  last  note  in  that 
rising  phrase,  "Not  .h»  re,  not  theremy  child  "in  Mrs.  Hemans*s 
sonjf,  "I hear  thee  speak  of  a  better  land."-  We  knew  not 
to  what  note  of  the  scale  to  ascribe  the  effect  as  it  dwelt  on 
our  memory.  Turnin;^  to  the  pieoe,  we  were,  at  first,  surprised 
to  find  that  the  word  "  child'  is  sung  to  a  long  note  on  upper 
ixiH !  But,  when  we  looked  at  Uie  accompanying  harmony, 
tliis  myhUrious  complejc  effect  was  at  once  explained,— for  tlie 
b.ios  gives  two  accented  notes,  the  first  on  lower  lah,  the  second 
on  upper  faH,  W«  mention  this  not  only  to .  illustrate  these 
notes,  but  to  show  the  influence  of  harmony,  and  to  suggest 
what  boundUss  variety  may  spring  from  the  simple  mental  ^ects 
of  tlie  teven  notes  we  are  studying,  when  the  various  groupings 
of  htirmonv,  the  colouring  of  "  transition/'  and  the  changes  of 
rhythmical  movement  are  employed  to  develop  them. 

In  the  next  lesson  we  hope  to  complete  otir  illustrations  of 
tl^e  mental  effects  of  iah  and  lau,  and  to  supply  some  exer- 
ctees  on  these  notes  for  th*  pnpH. 


LESSONS  IN  PENMANSHIP.— No.  H. 

In  our  last  lesson,  wa  promised,  on  the  next  opportunity,  to 
explain  the  formation  of  the  letters.  In  the  Wriuno  Alpha* 
nxis  on  next  page,  look  at  the  letter  m  in  the  small  lbttars; 
Uiis  is  their  key  ;  it  is  composed  of  tliree  tap  tumtt  of  which 
the  last  becomes  also  a  Mlom  turn ;  a  Uip  ium  coniisti  of  a 
hair^Mtroke  vp  and  a  kUdfrnslroi*  doum ;  a  boitoen  twm  consists 
of  a  bUek'»trok§  down  and  a  Aair'Siroke  t^.  Look  at  the  letter 
0  in  the  same  alphabet ;  it  enters  into  the  formation  of  seTeral 
letters ;  it  is  an  oval  consisting  partly  of  a  black-stroke  on  the 
left,  and  a  hair^stroke  on  the  lij^kt,  with  the  point  of  union 
fairly  marked ;  you  begin  to  make  it  at  the  top  part  of  the  hair- 
stroke,  and  ttirn  roimd  on  the  blavk- stroke  ending  with  o  hair- 
stroke  where  you  began.  The  letter  a  is  formed  of  the  letter 
0,  and  a  bottom  turn  joined  to  it  at  the  point  where  the  hair* 
stroke  meets.  The  letter  k  mainly  eonsiats  of  a  oottum  tuiHi 
beginning  in  a  hair-stroke  loop  above  the  line^  or  cummon  level 
of  the  other  letters,  and  ending  in  a  small  hair-stroke  loop  at 
that  level.    The  letter  c  is  an  o  begun  with  a  point  at  top. 


/ 
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near  the  common  level,  and  ending  in  a  hair-stroke  not  joined 
to  the  point,  hut  carried  to  the  next  letter  of  any  word  in  which 
it  occurs.  The  letter  d  ponsists  of  an  o  and  a  bottom  turn 
commencing  §boYe  the  common  le^el.  The  letter  e  is  an  o  com- 
mencing at  th6  middle  of  tha  place  over  which  the  black-stroke 
18  to  be  drawn.  The  letter /is  composed  of  a  black>8troke  ex- 
tending above  and  below  the  oommon  level,  which  commences 
in  a  Mp  ta  the  ri|ht,  imd  terminates  in  a  similar  loop  at  the 
middle  nf  th^  strolle.  The  letter  g  la  con^osed  of  an  d  and 
a  bhick-Hroke  |^rie4  below  the  Une,  and  ending  In  a  lo(i|)  to 
the  left.  The  fetter  k  is  composed  of  %  blaek-stfqke  com- 
mencing in  a  loop  to  the  right  and  terminating  in  the  lower  level 
of  the  line,  and  of  a  double  turn  like  that  in  the  letter  m.  The 
letter  t  is  a  bottom  turn  with  a  dot ;  the  letter^'  is  like  the  letter 
g  without  the  o  part,  and  having  a  dot  above  it  like  the  letter  t. 
The  letter  k  is  like  Uie  letter  h  with  this  difference  that  the  shorter 
or  second  part  has  a  small  loop  in  the  middle  of  it  turned  to 
the  lefc  The  letter  I  is  like  the  letter  b  without  the  small 
loop  in  which  it  terminates.  The  letter  m  has  been  described. 
The  letter  n  is  the  letter  m  wHhoiU  the  first  top  turn.  The 
letter  o  has  been  described.  The  letter  p  consists  of  a  black- 
stroke  extending  above  and  below  the  level,  and  a  double  turn 
like  the  last  in  the  Ictte*  m.  The  letter  a  is  like  the  letter  ^, 
without  the  loop ;  the  hti^atioke  in  Wl^ioh  the  bUck-strdlL^ 
terminates  is  usually  brought  up  to  the  common  level,  to  join 


generally  begins  with  a  full  point,  and  the  black-stroke  tapering 
from  the  top  terminates  with  a  hair-stroke  like  a  bottom  turn,  or 
with  a  scroll ;  but  it  often  terminates  in  a  straight  stroke,  as  seen 
on  this  page.  The  lettei  B  consists  of  the  letter  /  without  its 
head,  and  a  curyed  black-stroke  to  the  riffht  with  a  loop  in 
the  middle  to  the  left ;  this  curved  black- str^e  commences  with 
a  curved  hair-stroke  on  the  left  of  the  middle  stroke,  and  ter- 
minates with  the  same  on  the  right  oC  it,  dose  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mid  ale  stroke.  The  letter  Cis  composed  of  a  tapering  black-s  troke, 
beginning  with  a  loop  in  ha^-strbke,  $nd  ending  with  a  scroll. 
The  letter  D  it  composed  of  the  letter  I  without  its  head,  with 
tke  hair^stroke  ending  in  a  loop  to  the  left  at  bottom,  but  carried 
round  the  top  and  made  to  terminate  in  a  scroll.  The  letter  F\s 
composed  of  the  letter  /  with  its  head  formed  in  a  scroll  and  loop 
to  the  right  at  the  top,  it  is  also  marked  with  a  hair-stroke  across 
the  middle  6i  the  blad^-stroke,  and  terminating  also  in  a  small 
loop.  The  letter  O  consists  of  a  tapering  black-stroke  curved  to 
the  left,  beginning  in  a  loop  at  top,  and  ending  in  a  hair-stroke, 
to  which  is  atached  a  black-stroke  like  the  letter  j  among  the 
small  letters.  The  letter  H  is  composed  of  the  letters 
/  and  C  joined  together  by  a  hair-stroke  in  the  middle.  The 
letters  /  and  J  haye  been  described.  Tlie  letter  K  i§  like  the 
letter  /T,  with  this  difference,  that  the'  black-stroke  of  the  C 
pari  has  ii  small  loop  in  the  middle  to  the  left ;  the  ^t  or  i 
part  is  sometimes  a  mere  black-stroke,  tupering  from  top  to 
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E 


G 


H 


M 


N 


o 


^M  S^ S 


on 


o 


Q 


2? 


S 


U 


W 
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SMALL   LETTERS 


a     h     e     d     e     f    g        h     %    j      k     I      m       nopqr^t%v        to       x      y        s. 


any  other  letter.  The  letter  r  consists  of  a  tep  turn,  and 
a  small  hair-stroke  to  the  right,  ending  in  a  very  siHall  bottom 
turn.  The  letter  *,  instead  of  a  top  turn,  ends  in  a  sftarp  jipint 
at  the  top,  and  a  full  dot  to  the  left  at  the  bottom.  Th^  letter 
i  is  a  bottom  turn,  extending  a  little  way  above  the  common 
level,  and  crossed  with  a  hair-stroke  near  the  top.  The  letter 
11  is  composed  of  two  bottom  turns.  The  letter  e  of  a  double 
turn,  ending  in  a  small  hair- stroke  loop  near  the  top.  The  letter 
IP,  is  like  the  letter  «,  with  the  same  loop  as  the  letter  v.  The  let- 
ter y  is  like  an  inverted  h  ;  and  the  letter  x  is  like  a  printed  z, 
formed  chiefly  of  hair-strokes  ;  sometimes  it  ts  Hk&de  with  a 
loop  below  the  level  like  that  of  the  letter  g.  So  much  for 
the  small  letters. 

In  the  CAPITAL  lettehs  of  the  wbitino  alphabet  the 
letter  /  is  the  key,  and  forms  the  principal  part  of  most  of  the 
letters ;  it  consists  of  a  nicely  tapering  black  stroke,  commence 
ing  with  a  hair-stroke,  and  ending  in  a  hair-stroke  with  a  full 
point  or  a  scroll.  The  head  or  top  of  this  letter  is  variously 
made ;  a  common  form  is  seen  in  the  capital  letters  on  this 
page ;  sometimes  the  head  is  formed  like  that  of  the  letter  J, 
which  is  the  same  letter  in  writing,  with  the  black-stroke  and 
the  bottom  ha'k -stroke  carried  below  the  level  and  termined  in 
B  loop  to  the  left*  '^^  *«**•»  ^  ^  ▼«>  ^^^^  ^^  W^tt^  4,  with 
a  loop  or  halr-BUoke  drawn  i^ross  ^q  middle ;  the  hair-str^kc 


bottom.  The  Letter  J(f,  is  like  two -A*«  joined  together;  but 
the  middle  stroke  is  generally  made  to  taper  gently  to  a  sharp 
point.  The  letter  N  is  anomalous  ;  the  middle  is  a  black- 
stroke,  tapering  at  both  ends ;  it  is  joined  at  top  by  a  hair- 
stroke  like  the  letter  A,  and  at  bottom  by  a  hair-stroke  running 
up  into  a  curve.  The  letter  O  is  like  the  small  o,  only  it  is 
left  open  at  the  top,  and  generally  turned  round  in  a  loop  at 
the  end  of  the  hair-stroke.  The  letter  P  is  like  the  letter  B 
wanting  the  latter  part  of  the  curved  black-stroke  from  the 
loop  downwards.  The  letter  Q  is  a  curved  tapering  black- 
stroke,  commencing  at  the  top  with  a  f  croU,  and  ending  in  a 
loop,  to  the  left,  of  which  the  hair-stiokc  is  carried  across  the 
ilack-sCroke  at  the  bottom  in  a  "*^wiiig  cinrre.  The  letter  R  is 
like  the  letter  B  with  this  difference,  the  latterpartof  the  curved 


head,  made  exactly  like  the  head  of  the  letter  F.  The  letter  Uia 
a  tapering  black-stroke,  commencing  with  a  scroll,  and  ending 
in  a  hau-stroke  to  which  is  attached  the  body  of  the  letter  C, 
with  or  without  the  head.  The  letter  Fis  like  the  first  part 
of  the  letter  Uf  but  tbo  hair-stroke  terminates  in  a  small  loop 

^  at  the  ton. 

(For  the  ra»wwi*r  (ff  this  deacHiition  sa  next  Itsson  > 
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'ir     ^v/^f#^^.^z^^^^      ^j-j-t^r^^     ^i€<^ 


V 


ui/rm//?ia/?j2m^ 


f/n^iw^^rice    cd    a^    anicaai€^    eno^ta-m^^y^. 


^  ^d^ 


0t^M^t4^ 


^#^      ^#1 


•^#f       ^0^f9^ 


^  J 
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m^^n/^^efi^  f^    ot-^r    ^dan    a    Acnac^m^. 


^^^^tj'^^^^firm^^^j^      ■0'^'t^j§r     'C^'^'^^ 


r     ^ 


7' 


^iftc^f^irr 


^yCr      -e^^^ 


^^/  ^i5!#«#^^re/« 


^ece/icu    cd    ^^dAecfec/  ci?ia    camme^Kia/. 


-^^^#*/^#^»^*^^        'C^iA^i^C'f^f^'ff        ^i 


/^  -nJ^^^^/^^wv^i 
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LESSONS    IN    LATIN.— No.  XXVIIL 

Bj  John  B.  ]^bakd,  D.D. 

DEPONKNT    VERBS,    FOURTH    CONJUGATION 
ExAJdPLE. — Blnndior,  /  fiatttr.      Chief  parts  bland i:)r,  blandiri,  blandittts 


fnOkvUct 


ravcHT. 


I  i 


^uguHar. 


Plural. 


{ 


blaudi^r 
b  I  audit  is 
blanditur 

blaudi'iinr 
bluiniiiiiini 
b.u::diuutur 


9ii^icUiv% 


5 


bland  isr 

blartdi4ria 

blandiatur 

blnndiamnr 

b'andiainini 
11  ludlautur 


Imperfect. 


s^ 


Sihijular. 


Pliu-ol. 


{ 
{ 


bla:i'J:'''-r 

buiu'lnbaria 

bluhJitbuiur 

t'Aiidieb/iraur 
MjndWbr.mini 
blan-heb.  alur 


I.   FUTL'BE. 


C  blaniliar 
Suttju''jJi.'.  -?    bluU'ili'rij 
(^   blondietur 


*  riurcd.     \ 


blandiemnr 

blandirmiui 
biau.liL-ntur 


t 


1 


biandfrer 
blnndireriii 

b'undirt;tur 

bUudireqmr 

blamlireiiBiiii 

blaQdirentar 


hnftra^it^ 


0 

b 

J 


(ditof 
blandire,  or  ^Ua- 
blaDdftor 

[diminor 
blandimiui.blan- 
,  blandiuntor 


k^tmit^ 


blaniHd.  li 


PimiHsia. 


blandlpu, 


bUwditdnim 

case, 
io  he  en  Oit 
point  <if  fiatter- 
ing 


blandituios, 
on  lAe  jwM 


Febfect 


5     . 

r 


r  bUndi 

Sinynlar.  <    hlnndi 

(^  biandi 


blanditifi  sum 
tus  ea 

tUS   Cat 


] 


bluiidi'fi  turau* 
Plwtjl.     J    blr.iiditi  titia 


Pl<UF£BFECr. 


uj  cram 
iij«  t-raa 
blauditua  «rut 


bhuiditi  eramos 

blu««iiti  erttia 
bluu^iti  enu>t 


biandftna  aim 
biandi tua  aia 
blanditus  sit 

blandiii  ptinus 
bland iti  aitid 
blanditi  sint 


blanditu.Aov 


1 


'  Uanditm  e«5eni 
biandidi^  ^a$c9 
blandftua  titict 


11 


^ 


ILFimjBE. 


ll 


Siriffular. 


{ 
{ 


blanditus  ero 
blhnditus  eria 
blanditUb  crit 


blanditi 
bluti-Iili 
blandiii 


irjn;i'3 

eritia 

erunt 


)>landiU  ea«cr.)ii-j 

klandftl  casetla 
blanditi  «»i'nt 


Oebuvim 


■{ 


Oenitive. ....  blandiendi,  o/ftaUrring. 

Dative.    ....  hlnndiando^  to Jlafterifig. 

Accuaatiro..  blandiecdum,  JhUtenug. 

Ablative.  ..  blaudiendo,  byfialUring. 


SurniES 


■{: 


blandftum,  toJiaUtr, 
blondftu,  io  bejiattered. 


Ijike  blandior,  eonjugate  these  deponents  of  the  4Lh  con- 
jugation: largior,  largiri,  lorgitiu  auQi«  to  mak$  iargeaest 
or  liberal  fiftft  bestow ;  mcntior,  mentiri,  mentitus  sum, 
to  Usi  t^erior,  czpeiiii,  expertus  eum,  to  try  by  expert' 
enee ;   paAm,  paztlri,  partitua  sum,  to  divide. 

Vocabulary. 

Potior,  potiri,  potitus  sum  4  (witD  abl.),  to  gtt  master  (or  poeteaeUm)  qT; 

9pp«rior.  opperiri,   opperltus,  and  oppcrtu^  sum  4,  to  wait  for ; 

ordior  or  exurdior,  crdiri,  orsus  sum  4,  to  \x^in\  orior,  oriri,  ortus 

9iim4,to  arb«  (part,  oriiurus;  the  indicative  present  is  conjugated 

"^erthe third  conjugation ot(Sri8,orIiur,  orlmur;  alao  the  com;>imnd:i. 

tmt  adorior,  Iweixty  aUempi,  which  follows  the  4th  throughout) ; 

tertor  4,  /  arlw,  hrtak  ovt ;  exorior  4,  /  appear^  eomejbrth ;  demolior 

,  1  break  down,  demoUsh;  ebIaQdior4,  tooUainhyJlatterff  ;  praclSquor, 

»raaloqtti,  praelooatus  sum  3,  I  tpeak  bejbre;  animadverto,  ere,  ti, 


sum  3,  /  remar/:^  attend  to;  lergum,  i,  n,  a  boot;  eslof,  <Jnf.m, 
v>armth\  froas,  ftroatis,  tjbrekead;  nevcMO  oat  (with  iot  or  subj.]; 
U  it  necessary;  yero  (after  the  first  vr^rd  of  a  sCMte&et),  W;  Pf'- 
hAcpe^veryq/teni  tandem,  of  length;  mocrur,  dris,  m,  sodwoi.Wl 
opp.eo,  c  re,  evi,  ctum  2,  toJUl;  aegrdlus,  a, urn,  ekk,  meuicus, i,!Oi 
a  physician;  abutor,  abuti,  abusus  sum  3,  to  oteaa  (with  »w.); 
acccUo  3,  I  approach \  laetitia,  ae,  f,  ffiadneu\  aliquando,  «■»* 
ftoM. 

ExBuciSES. — Latix-Knqlisu. 
Frons,  oculi,TuUu8per8aepementiuntur,  oraiio  Tero  saepisauM, 
miicquid  oritur  causam  habet  a  natur&;  lol  uniT»»»i*  •«»'■ 
luccm,  eunderaque  caldrem  largliur;  quam  multt  tedigni  lucj 
sunt!  et  tamen  diss  orltbTi  Mde  tanAfoa  toft  rapenia  ,bod?> 
exorSris  ?  O  militcs,  si  feroci  impetu  in  hostcm  coorlmur,  victoos 
In  masibus  nostris  est !  dum  urbem  oppugnare  adoiimur,  hostss  s 
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ter^  not  aggressi  sunt;  suo  quisque  metu  pericuU  metftur; 
ftApiens  ci  praeterlia  grate  recurdatur.  et  praeseutibus  ita  potftur, 
ut  animadvertat  quauta  siut  ea,  quatuque  jucunda ;  c^ve  ne  bonores 
eblandiare ;  oratoros  prius  quam  dzordiantur,  quaedam  praeloqu- 
untur ;  in  omnibus  noguiiis,  prius  quam  ordiamur,  adhibenda  nobin 
est  praeparado  dtligens ;  omnet  civcs  domoa  suaa  floribua  «t  curonis 
ornavcrant  et  veativeraut,  quia  regem  opperiebantur ;  dum  exercitue 
Uostilia  urbis  duroot  privataa  publicasque  demoliebalur,  oivei 
mazimo  moerore  opplebantur ;  quum  iiDbtes  pruedam  inter  se 
partiebantur,  noa  ychcmfnli^simo  impeiu  eos  adoriebamur ;  dux 
milites  cohortatus  est,  ut  omnia  expcrirentur,  quibus  urbem 
obsidione  liberareat;  quum  laoTa  tempeataa  eoohrtftar,  iogens 
paTor  omnes  nautas  occupavit. 

Emglish-Latin. 

A  fierce  tempc&t4ias  arisiea ;  n  fierce  temufst  will  arise;  a  fierce 
tempe^tt  is  ari^imj  ;  iicrci^  tcinpcsis  woie  rising ;  a  fierce  tempest 
was  Ht.siug;  lh»'  sailers  h  ivr  txpcriei  ccd  many  labours;  the  ene- 
mies will  deni!iii;li  thy  h  uise ;  1  «Till  w<tit  for  my  sister;  my 
mother  waited  for  me  ycster'i.iy ;  they  obtained  honours  by  flattery  ; 
wilt  thou  obtain  hoiicurs  hy  flattery?  I  do  not  wish  to  obtain  ho- 
noura  b^  flattery;  before  you  begin,  you  should  apply  industry ; 
he  obtaiDt  posstsfiiun  of  the  land  ;  ho  haa  obtained  possession  of 
all  the  city  ;  i  shall  obtain  p'Saesoion  of  my  father's  books ;  never 
lie, my  child;  only  the  bad  lie;  to  lie  is  wicked;  never  will  I  lie, 
O  father;  they  lied  and  wtrc  punfshtJ;  it  is  disgraceful  to  lie; 
the  sunrises  on  (dat.)  tVc  good  c!id  ou  the  bad,  so  great  is  Ood*s 
poodneas;  the  kin^  be&t' w-*  honours  on  his  brave  soldiers;  he 
divided  his  gro Is  between  hict  two  sons ;  whatever  riMS  from  the 
earth  (tellus,  firis,  f.)  conies  frum  God's  hand. 

Vocabulary. 

Smeniior  4,  to  lie  openijf,  htvexd;  emetior,  emetiiS,  emenios  ttim  4, 
to  measure  ouif  pott  through :  mv'lior  4,  to  aUmpt^  vmdertakti  advSlo 
X,  Jjtyio;  consitrvo  1,  I preaervt;  commouitas,  4iis,  f .  oomienieROs/ 
ubertA!*,  atis,  f.  ric/imst^  proditctivenett;  cunsulto,  advittdlyf  cffagio 
3,  /  fttt  awtifi  iotiui'o,  hy  chaaui  id  agit,  aiin$  ai^  maket  U  Ut  ototdi 
gigno  3, 1  beget;  tcucbrue,  aruin,  f.  dathitss;  profiuibcor,  proficisci, 
profectus  sum  3,  /  tet  out;  spccto  1, 1  behold;  expergiscor,  ezper- 
rectus  3,  lawdke^  arise. 

BXBBCISES. — LATiX-E^OIJiiil. 

RidiouU  sunt  ^ui,  quod  ipsi  experti  non  sunt,  id  doccAt  CACtcros ; 
omne  animal  se  ipsum  diligit  ao,  limuUique  oitum  est,  id  agit  at 
se  ooDservet;  ad  huminum  conuuuditai.^i  et  usus  tantam  rerum 
ubertatem  natura  largfta  est,  ut,  ea  tiir^c  {riguuntur,  donata  con- 
anlta  pobis,  nou  f«rtufto  nata  videantu:  ;  HerodStus  muitas  terras 
emensQ%  mulias  quidim  res  prodigict^^s  natruvit,  sed  eas  noa  ipse 
ementitus  e&t,  sed  alii  ex  quibus  auiiivit;  jam  per  tree  menses  op- 
perti  etamus  amlcum,  quum  nobis  ejus  mors  nuntiata  est;  rrpente 
lloraanis  Sulla exortus,  et  atrocissimum  bellum  civile  exorsus  est; 
sapiens  nunqaam  malis  hominibus  blandietur,  nuuquam  aliquid 
falsi  eirentietur,  nunquam  aliis  oalauutatcm  moUetui;  siceleriter 
hostem  adori^mur,  non  est  dubium  quio  brevi  tempore  urbe  potituri 
simus ;  siroulatque  sol  onus  est,  proficiscemur ;  cave  ne  blandiare 
m^lis  hominioHS ;  hustcs  advolaverunt  urbe  potitum ;  numerus 
aequaJis  facilis  est  pariiiu ;  sole  orlente,  profecti  sumus;  coortft 
Bae\ft  tctnpestate,  omnei  nautas  ingens  pavor  occupavit;  Bolem 
oritarurum  maxim&  cum  voluptate  fpectamns. 

Obsenre  that  toU  oiimte  ia  in  the  ablative  case.  You  9eo 
the  worda  are  not,  in  construction,  connected  with  any  other 
words.    Words  thus  dii^connected  are  said  to  be  in  the  abaoluto 

iab6olutu8,/rf0,  <ft'«connected)  case ;  and  the  abaolute  cabo  in 
jatin  is  the  abltitive.  This  case  is  commonly  called  "  the 
ablative  absolute."  The  ablative  absolute  construction  com- 
prises a  noun  and  a  participle,  as  in  the  instance  sole  oriente. 
Coort&  tempestate  oflfers  another  ablative  absolute.  To  this 
kind  of  construction  the  Roman  writers  were  partial. 

EnglisuLativ. 

The  sun  rising,  darkness  flies  away ;  with  great  pleasure  do  I  be- 
hold  the  sun  when  about  to  rise  (lut.  part.) ;  a  tempest  having 
arisen,  our  ships  were  scattered  •  I  will  devise  (molior)  evil  to  no 
one,  not  even  to  the  bad ;  has  the  sun  risen  ?  the  sun  will  rit^c  at 
eight  o'clock ;  bo  fell  on  the  enemy  suddenty ;  I  will  brgin  my 
oration;  the  orator  was  beginaing  his  oration  when  the  judge 
entered ;  there  is  no  doubt  but  you  will  obtain  possession  of  your 
7«n ;  as  soon  as  we  are  bora,  we  move ;  all  human  beings  love 
thcmselvea,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  obtained  goods,  (facuitates) 
ought  to  divide  them  among  each  other;  he  divided  his  goods 
among  the  needy;  many  having  passed  over  Britain,  are  ignorant 
how  happy  and  powerful  it  is  ;  I  hope  that  thou  wilt  never  lie  ;  a 
storm  will  arise  ;  all  think  that  a  «torm  is  about  to  arise. 


EXEHCISES  ON  At<t  THE  FOUR  CONJUGATIONS  OF 

DEPONENT  VERBS. 

,  LATIH^EXOLXSa. 

I  Artes  so  ipiae  tuentur ;  semper  miserorum  hominum  miserebl- 
mur ;  quum  aegrotus  cs,  obsequi  debes  praaceptia  mediui;  atulti 
aliorum  vitia  cerni^nt  obliviscuuiur  suorum ;  prima  pueri  commen« 
datio  proficiscitur  a  piudestift;  veremini,  O  pueri,  senectateml 
fateor,  0  puer,  verum ;  miseremini  indpum ;  discipuli  verentor 
praeceptores ;  non  dubito  quin  tuum  praesidium  mihi  poUiciturua 
sis;  cum  ma^nft  voluptate  intuimur  praeclara  virtutis  exempla, 
quae  in  historlft  eonsls(nata  suat ;  quis  nescit  quam  multi  eloquentit 
abutantar  ?  per  multos  annos  pace  frulti  sumus ;  omnes  cives 
metuunt  ne  hostos  urbem  sggrediantur ;  simulatque  expenrecti 
sumus,  ad  negotia  nostra  accedimus;  elves,  Ubertatem  adepti, 
summilaetiiift  fiuoniur;  succurre  Uftsii ;  tarn  audacter  oum  amieo 
loquere  quam  tecum;  nc  iiasciminl  lis  quos  amare  dcbeiis;  si 
virtutis  viam  sempw  sequimur,  aditus  in  coelum  aliquando  nobis 
patebit ;  munere  tuo  bene  fungfire  !  concordift  res  parvae  crescunt 
discordift  m-tximae  dilabuuiur  ;  gloria  virtu' em  tanquam  umbra 
sequiiur ;  ne  blanditor  mails  hominibus ;  magnos  homines  virtute 
mettmur  non  fortutiA;  voluptas  blandf tur  seusibus  nostris;  metuo 
ne  amicus  mortatur. 

English-Latin. 
My  friend  died  yesterday ;  I  fear  thy  friend  is  about  to  die )  do 
not  bestow  favours  on  bad  bojs ;  God  will  bestow  favours  on  the 
pious ;  access  to  heaven  always  lies  open  to  good  men ;  I  fear 
aocesi  to  heaven  will  not  lie  open  to  Alexander ;  how  lung  did  thy 
countrv  enjoy  peace ;  we  shall  enjoy  peace  as  long  as  the  king^ 
arm/  is  in  our  country;  hast  thou  discharged  thy  duty?  do  not 
abuse  thy  father's  favour ;  I  will  s^^cak  with  thee,  but  i  will  not 
flatter  thee  j  he  flattered  the  king  and  obtained  praise  ;  will  thv  son 
obtain  glory  ?  my  son  has  obtained  very  great  glory ;  honour  foUows 
distinguished  virtue ;  he  promised  me  that  he  would  retarn ;  he 
has  returned ;  no,  he  will  return  tu-morrow ;  boys  sm»port  etch 
other;  boys  ought  to  support  each  other  ;  I  pity  and  shall  pity  the 
vrretclied ;  never  foract  thy  own  fauUi ;  I  shall  set  out  within  a 
few  days ;  when  wut  thou  return  ?  beys,  reverence  the  aged ; 
reverence  thy  father;  reverence  God;  he  confessed  his  fault;  a 
storm  having  arisen,  fear  seized  our  minds. 

Observe,  that  iu  the  ablative  absolute  construction  there  are 
properly  tvro  sentences,  and  oonsequently  two  aubjecta ;  e.  g., 
sole  oriente,  tenebrae  dil^lgiunt ;  in  the  worda  sole  oriente  thve 
is  a  subject,  namely,  sol ;  and  in  tcnebrac  diffugiunt  there  is  a 
subject,  namely,  tenebrae.  The  former  sentence  is  incomplete, 
nevertheless,  there  is  a  subject  in  it. 

Now  it  is  an  element  in  the  ablative  absolute  coastruetiim, 
that  the  subject  of  the  sentence  having  the  verb  is  not  the  samo 
as  the  subject  of  the  imperfect  sentenoe  containing  the  partioi* 
pie.  You  may  see  this  uct  exemplified  and  illustiatedin  these 
uutanceo  :— 

Ablatitb  AnsoLinrB. 

1.  SaimcenU  hmA,  istraea  tabeseere  dleuntur. 
Ttio  moon  waning^  oifnien  ors  told  to  watte  auaif, 

2.  CftTifONitiuttremptQ,  Hercules  iu  Italiam  venit* 
Otryon  being  tkun,  MtraUu  came  into  Italy, 

3.  S^ofrinisdc^/^a^,  Tarquinius  tiiumpliaus  Romam  rcdiit. 
The  Sabin€4  being  tubUued,  Tarquin  in  triumph  rttumul  to  Bn/mo 

4.  Chi'.o,/«w  Wdore*  Olympiae,  prae  gjtiuio  exspiruvit. 
Chitot  /lis  son  BClNO  oonqueror  at  Olgmpio^  died  q/"  joy, 

5.  Ap(-s.  aadeoandtaOf  statim  cuidri  cxiciiniantur. 
Beet,  their  sting  beibiglott,  are  titought  to  die  at  once. 


LESSONS  IN   ARITHMETIC— No.  XVIU. 
ANALYSIS  OF  COMPOSITiil  NUMBERS. 

Evanv  comj^osiie  number,  it  has  been  shown,  may  be  resolved  iata 
primt  factors. 

£XAit»LB. — Resolve  210  into  ita  prime  faotors. 

BspUuuktion»  Opordiiom, 

We  first  divide  the  given  number  by  2,  2)210 

which  is  the  least  number  that  will  divide  3)105 

it  without  a  remainder,  and  which  is  also  a  Tm 

prime  number.    We  next  divkie  by  3,  then  ^_ 

by  5.    The  several  divisois  and  the  last  7 

quotient  ara  the  prime  Ihetors  required.  Ans.  3,  3,  5,  and  7« 

To  resolve  a  eompotite  number  into  its  prime  factors.     Rule  :— 

Divide  the  given  number  by  the  rnudlat  numbor  which  wiU 

•  The  part4eipl«i,  especially  when  it  would  be  the  parUetple  of  th«  vfit 
to  be  (which  is  not  found  in  good  Latin  author*),  is  lometimes  omitted. 
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divide  U  without  a  remainder;  then  divide  the  quotient  in  the 
tame  ww,  and  thut  continue  the  overaUon  tiU  a  quotient  it  obtai$ied 
which  can  be  divided  by  no  number  greater  than  1.  The  teveral 
diviion  vfith  the  lattquoOeni  will  be  the  prime  faetori  required. 

Every  dtvition  of  a  number,  it  if  plain,  retolres  it  into  twofaetore, 
-^Tii.,  the  ditiaor  and  diticlend.  Bui  according  to  the  nile,  the 
firisora,  in  ererjr  caie,  are  the  amattnt  numben  that  will  diTlde  the 
IpTen  number  and  the  inceetuTe  ^otienti  without  a  remainder ; 
consequentlj  they  are  all  prime  numben.  And  ginoe  the  division 
is  continued  till  a  quotient  is  obtained,  wlueh  cannot  be  divided  by 
any  number  greater  than  1,  it  follows  that  the  leet  quotient  must 
also  be  a  jM^'me  number ;  for,  a  piime  number  b  one  which  cannot 
be  exactly  divided  by  any  whole  number  except  a  wni  and  iieelf. 

Since  the  UuH  diiitor  of  every  number  is  a  prime  number,  it  is 
evident  that  a  composite  number  may  be  resolved  into  its  prime 
factors,  by  dividing  it  continually  by  any  prime  number  that  will 
divide  Uie  given  number  and  the  quotients  without  a  remainder. 

A  composite  number,  therefore,  'can  be  divided  by  any  of  its 
prime  faetore  without  a  remainder,  and  by  the  product  of  any  two 
or  more  of  them,  but  by  no  other  number.  Thus,  the  prime  factors 
of  42  are  2,  3,  and  7.  Now  42  can  be  divided  by  2,  3,  and  7  ; 
also  by  2X3,  2X7,  3x7,  and  2x3x7 ;  but  it  can  be  divided  by 
no  other  number. 

ExAMPLK  l.'-Resolve  4  and  6  into  their  prime  fketors. 

SoLUTiOK.— Here,  4=2x2  ;  and  6=2x3. 

Exam  PLC  2. — Rcwlve  8  into  its  prime  faeton.  Here, 
8=2X2X2.    Ans. 

BXSmCISBS. 

1.  Resolve  all  the  composite  numbers  from  9  to  108  Into  their 
prime  factors. 

2.  Relsove  120  and  144  into  their  prime  fcctors. 

3.  Resolve  180  and  420  into  their  prime  faetors. 

4.  Resolve  714  and  836  into'their  prime  faetors. 

5.  Resolve  574  and  2898  into  their  prime  factors. 

6.  Resolve  11492  and  980  into  their  prime  factors. 

7.  What  are  the  prime  factors  of  650  and  1728  ? 

8.  What  are  the  prime  factors  of  1492  and  8032  ? 

9.  What  are  the  prime  factors  of  4604  and  16806  ? 

10.  What  are  the  prime  factors  of  71640  and  20780  ? 

11.  What  are  the  prime  factors  of  84570  and  65480  > 

12.  What  are  the  prime  factors  of  92352  and  81660 } 

ORRATEST  COMMON  DIVISOR. 

A  common  divieor  of  two  or  more  numbers,  is  a  number  which 
will  divide  each  of  them  irithont  a  remainder.  Thus  2  is  a  com- 
mon divisor  of  6,  8,  12,  16,  18,  he. 

The  frmtest  common  dimeor  of  two  or  more  numbers,  is  the 
greatest  number  which  will  diride  them  without  a  remainder.  Thus 
6  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  12,  18,  24,  and  30. 

A  common  divisor  la  tonctimea  eaUed  a  common  meamre.  It 
will  be  seen  that  a  ttntnthondioitorof  two  or  more  numbers  is  simply 
a  fiictor  which  is  common  to  those  numbers,  and  the  yreateet  com- 
mon divisor  is  the  frcatett  factor  common  to  them. 

To  find  a  common  divieor  of  two  or  more  numbers.    Rule  :— 

lUtolve  each  number  into  two  or  more  /aetort,  one  of  which 
ehcdl  be  common  to  all  the  given  numbert.  Or,  resolve  the  aiven 
numbers  into  their  prime /actors,  then  i/  the  same  factor  is  found 
in  each,  it  will  be  a  common  divisor. 

If  the  jiiven  numbers  have  not  a  common  factor,  they  cannot  have 
a  divisor  greater  than  a  unit ;  consequentiy  thfy  are  cither  prime 
numbers,  or  are  prime  to  each  ether. 

The  following  theorems  will  sssist  the  learner  in  finding  factors 
or  divison: — 

1.  The  number  2  is  a  factor  of  every  even  number,  that  is,  a 
number  whose  right-hand  figure  is  divisible  br  2.  The  number  4 
is  a  factor  of  every  number  whose  two  right-hand  figuies  are  di- 
visible by  4.  The  number  8  is  a  (actor  of  every  number  whose 
three  right-hand  figures  are  divisible  by  8.  The  number  16  is  a 
factor  of  every  number  whose  lour  right-hand  figures  are  divisible 
by  16 ;  and  so  on. 

2.  The  number  6  is  a  factor  of  every  number  whose  right-hand 
figure  is  dirisible  by  5.  The  number  25  is  a  factor  of  every  num- 
ber whose  two  right-hand  figures  are  divisible  by  25.  The  number 
125  is  a  factor  of  every  number  whose  three  right-hand  figures  are 
divisible  by  125 ;  and  so  on. 

3.  The  number  3  n  a  factor  of  every  number,  the  turn  of  whose 
digits  is  dirisible  by  3.  The  number  9  is  a  factor  of  every  number, 
tile  sum  of  whose  digits  is  divisible  by  9.    The  numb«>  6  is  a  fiictor 
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of  every  even  number,  the  sum  of  whose  digits  is  dirisible  by  S. 
The  number  18  is  a  hctor  of  every  even  number,  the  sum  of  wbon 
digits  is  dirisible  bv  9. 

By  divisible  in  these  theorenu,  is  understood  dkisiUs  tdiheiitt 
remainder. 

ExAMviM. — ^Flnd  a  common  divisor  of  6,  15,  and  21. 

SoLOTioK.—Here  6=3X2;  15=3X5  ;  and  21=3X7.  Tiiefio- 
tor  3  is  common  to  each  of  the  given  numbers,  and  is  tfacrefoic  i 
common  dirisor  of  each  of  them. 

sxsnciSKS. 

1.  Find  a  common  divisor  of  15,  18,  24,  and  36. 

2.  Find  a  common  dirisor  of  14,  28,  42,  and  35. 

3.  Find  a  common  divisor  of  10,  35,  50,  75,  and  60. 

4.  Find  a  common  dirisor  of  82,  118,  and  146. 

5.  Find  a  common  dit isor  of  42  and  66.    .jMs,  2,  3,  or  6. 

It  win  be  seen  from  the  last  example  that  two  numben  nay  hare 
more  than  one  common  divisor.  In  many  cases  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  iind  the  greatesi  common  measure  or  divisor  of  tvo  or 
more  given  numbers,  that  is,  the  greatest  divieor  that  will  dinds 
each  of  them  without  a  remainder. 

Examplk. — ^What  is  the  greatest  oommon  diviaorof  35  ladSO? 

Explanation.  Operotien, 

Dividing  50  by  35,  the  remainder  is  15,  then      35}50(1 
dividing  33,  (the  preceding  divisor)  by  15  (the  35 

las^  remainder)  the  remainder  is  6 ;  finally,  di-  15}35(2 

riding  15  (the  preceding  divisor)  by  5  (the  last  30 

remahider)  nothing  remains;  consequently  5, 
the  last  divisor,  is  the  greatest  oommon  di- 
visor. _« 

ANALTsis.'-'Sinoe  5  is  a  measure  of  the  last  dividend  15,  in  the 
preceding  solution,  it  must  therefore  be  a  measure  of  tiie  preoedisg 
dividend  35  ;  because  35=2X15+5 ;  and  35  is  one  of  the  gins 
numbers.  Now,  since  5  measures  15  and  35,  it  must  also  meann 
their  sum,  vis.,  35-|-15,  or  50,  which  is  the  other  given  nnmb^. 
In  a  similar  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  the  kst  divisor  wSl,  ia 
all  cases,  be  the  greatest  conunon  dinsor. 

I.  To  find  the  greatest  common  dirifor  of  two  numbers.  Rale:— 
Divide  the  greatermnnhrr  Int  the  less;  then  divide  Iheprecedwe 

divisor  by  the  last  remainder y  and  so  on,  till  nothing  remamt.  Tm 
last  divisor  wiil  be  the  'jrenUst  common  divieor. 

II.  To  find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  a  series  o(  numben. 
Rule  :— 

First  find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  any  tmo  ofUhm; 
then  find  that  of  the  common  divisor  thus  obtained  andofoMethcr 
given  number,  and  to  on  through  all  the  given  numbers.  Thelaii 
^common  divisor  found,  will  be  the  one  required. 

Numbers  which  have  no  common  measure  greater  than  li  sr> 
said  to  be  ineommensnrabh.  Thus  17  and  29  are  iocommensnnbk 
numbers. 

aZBUCISBS. 

1.  Mliat  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  285  and  465? 

2.  What  is  the  greatest  common  dirisor  of  532  and  1274? 

3.  What  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  888  and  2775  ? 

4.  What  is  the  greatest  oommon  divisor  of  2145  snd  3471  ? 

5.  What  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  1879  snd  S^^^' 

6.  What  is  tiie  greatest  common  divisor  of  75,  125,  snd  160. 

7.  What  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  183,  3996,  •>»> Jljf : 

8.  What  is  the  greatest  common  dirisor  of  672, 1440,  and  3472. 
ExAMrLV.— What  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  30, 42,  and 

66? 

Analysts.  Operation, 

By  resolving  the  given  numbers  into  their  50s=2X3X^ 

prime  factors,  we  find  that  the  factors  2  and  42=2X5X7 

3  are  both  common  divisors  of  them.    But  66s2X3X '  ^ 

we  have  seen  that  a  composite  number  can  j^^^  ^  \.-^  Aoi* 
be  dirided  by  the  product  of  any  two  or  ^^  ^^^  ' 
more  of  iU  prime  factors ;  consequently  30,  42,  and  66  can  all  M 
dirided  by  2x3;  for  2x3  U  the  product  of  two  prime  fccton 
oommon  to  each.  And  since  they  are  the  only  factors  oommon  u) 
the  given  numbers,  their  product  must  be  the  greatest  cobibob 
divisor  of  them. 

Second  Method  of  finding  the  greatest  common  dirisor  of  two  or 
more  numbers.     Rule : — 

Resolve  the  given  numbers  into  their  prime  /wtort,  ^^^^yf 
tinned  product  of  those  faetors  which  arc  common  to  each,  vnu  •• 
the  grciUest  common  divifor. 


LESSONS  IN  AUlTHMEtlC, 


n 


Opfratum, 
5)10   ..    15 


ft 


2   „     3 

5X2X3=30  Ana. 

are  found  in  the  divisor  and  quotient!  <mc$t  and  only  onee.  There-* 
fore  the  product  of  the  divisor  and  quotients  5x2X3*  is  the  least 
common  multiple  required.     Hence, 

To  find  the  least  common  multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers. 
Rule:— 

Write  the  given  numbert  in  a  Ivie,  hut  distinet  from  each  other. 
Divide  by  tht  smallest  number  which  wiU  divide  any  tufo  or  more 
of  them  without  a  remainder^  and  set  the  quotienti  and  the  un- 
divided numbers  in  a  line  below.  Divide  tfiia  line  and  set  down 
the  results  as  before;  thus  continue  the  operation  till  there  are  no 
two  numbers  which  can  be  divided  6y  am^  number  greater  than 
1.  The  continued  product  of  the  divisors  into  the  numbers  in  the 
last  line,  will  be  the  least  common  multiple  required. 

We  have  seen  that  the  least  divisor  of  every  number  is  a  prime 
namber»  hence,  dividing  by  the  smallest  number  which  will  divide 
two  or  more  of  the  given  numbers,  is  dividing  them  by  a  prime 
number. 

The  result  will  evidentiy  be  the  same,  if,  instead  of  dividing  the 
smallest  number,  we  divide  the  given  numbers  by  any  prime  num- 
ber, that  will  divide  two  or  more  of  them,  without  a  remaioder. 

The  preceding  operation,  it  will  be  seen,  resolves  the  given  num- 
bers into  ttkor prime  faetors,  then  multiplies  all  the  different  (hctors 
together,  taking  each  iiactor  as  many  times  in  the  product,  as 
are  equal  to  the  greaUst  mtmbsr  of  times  it  is  found  in  either  of  the 
given  numbers. 

If  the  given  numbers  are  prime  numbers,  or  are  prime  to  each 
other,  the  continued  product  of  the  numbers  themselves  will  be  their 
least  common  multiple.  Thus,  the  least  common  multiple  of  5  and 
7i835;  and  of  8  Kd  9  is  72. 

ExAVVLE. — ^Whatis  tiie  least  common  multiple  of  6,  8,  andl2  ? 


If  the  given  numbers  have  but  one  common  factor,  that  factor 
Itself  is  the  greatest  common  divisor. 

XXSBCI8U. 

1.  What  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  105  and  165  ? 

2.  What  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  36,  60,  and  108  ? 

3.  What  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  108,  126,  and  162  ? 

4.  What  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  140,  210,  and  315  ? 

5.  What  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  24, 42,  54,  and  60  ? 

6.  What  is  tiie  greaUst  common  divisor  of  56,  84, 140»  and  168  ? 

LEAST  COMMON  MULTIPLE. 

One  number  is  said  to  be  a  muU^le  of  another,  when  the  former 
can  be  divided  by  tie  latter  without  a  remainder. 

A  common  multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers,  is  a  number  which 
can  be  divided  by  each  of  them  without  a  remainder.  Thus,  12  is 
a  common  multiple  of  2,  3,  and  4  ;  15  is  a  common  multiple  of  3 
and  5,  &c. 

A  common  multiple  is  always  a  composite  number,  of  which  each 
of  the  given  numbers  must  be  Sk  factor;  otherwise  it  could  not  be 
divided  by  them. 

The  continued  produet  of  two  or  more  given  numbers  will  always 
form  a  common  multiple  of  those  numbers.  The  same  numbers 
may  have  an  unlimited  number  of  common  multiples ;  for,  multi- 
plying their  continued  product  by  any  number,  will  form  a  new 
common  multiple. 

The  least  common  multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers,  is  the  least 
number  which  can  be  divided  by  each  of  them  without  a  remainder. 

Thus,  12  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  4  and  6,  for  it  is  the 
least  number  which  can  be  exactiy  divided  by  them. 

The  least  common  multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers,  is  evidentiy 
composed  of  all  the  prime  factors  of  each  of  the  given  numbers  re- 
peated 0M«f  and  only  onee.  For,  if  it  did  not  contain  all  the  prime 
factors  of  any  one  of  the  given  numbers,  it  could  not  be  divided  by 
that  number.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  prime  factor  is  employed 
more  times  than  it  is  repeated  as  a  factor  in  some  one  of  the  given 
numbers,  then  it  would  not  be  the  least  common  multiple. 

ExAMPLK. — What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  10  and  15.  ? 

Analysis.— -10==2X 5,  and  15=3x5.  The  prime  factors  of 
the  given  numbers  are  2,  5,  3,  and  5.  Now,  since  the  factor  5 
occurs  onee  in  each  number,  we  may  therefore  cancel  it  in  one  in- 
stance, and  tUb  contmued  product  of  the  remaining  (actors  2x3x5, 
or  30,  will  be  the  least  common  multiple. 

Explanation, 
We  first  divide  both  the  numbers  by  5 
ill  order  to  resolve  them  into  prime  fac- 
tors.   Thus,  all  the  different  Ikctors  of 
which  the  given  numbers  are  composed, 


Analysis, 
By  resolving  the  given  numbers  into  their 
prime  factors,  it  will  be  seen  that  2  is  found 
once  sj  a  factor  in  6  ;  twice  in  12 ;  and  three 
times  in  8.  It  must  therefore  be  taken  three 
times  in  the  produet.    Again,  3  is  a  factor  of 


Operation, 
6=2X3 

8=2X2X2 
12=2X2X3 

2X2X2X3=24 


Operation. 
2)12          18 

30 

2)  6            9 

18 

3)  3            9 

9 

3}  1            3 

3 

6,  and  12.  consequentiy  il  must  be  Uken  only  onee  in  tiie  produet. 
Thus.  2X2X2X3=24  Ans.  prouuw. 

ExAMPLB  2.— What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  12,  18, 
and  36  ? 

Sxplanation, 
In  the  first  operation,  we  divide 
by  the  smallest  numbers  which  will 
divide  any  two  or  more  of  the  given 
numbers  without  a  remainder,  and 
the  product  of  the  divisors,  &c.,  is 
36,  which  is  the  answer  required*  |^  i  . 

2X2X3X3=36  Ans. 

**  Dividing  by  any  number,  which  will  divide  two  or  more  of  the 

given  numbers  without  a  remainder,"  according  to  the  rule  given 

by  some  authors,  does  not  always  give  the  least  common  multiple 

of  the  numbers. 

The  reason  of  the  preceding  rule  depends  upon  the  principle  that 
the  least  common  multiple  of  any  two  or  more  numbers,  is  com- 
posed  of  all  tho  prime  factors  of  the  given  numbers,  each  taken  as 
many  times,  as  are  equal  to  the  greatest  number  of  times  it  is  found 
in  either  of  the  given  numbers. 

^  The  reason  for  dividing  by  the  stnalhst  number,  is  because  the 
divisor  may  otherwise  be  a  composite  number,  and  have  a  factor 
common  to  it  and  one  of  the  quotients,  or  undivided  numbers  in  the 
last  line;  consequentiy  the  continued  product  of  them  would 
be  too  large  for  the  least  common  multiple. 


EXBRCI8E8. 

1.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  6,  9,  and  15. 

2.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  8, 16,  18,  and  24. 

3.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  9,  15, 12,  6,  and  5. 

4.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  5,  10,  8,  18,  and  13. 

5.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  24, 16,  18,  and  20. 

6.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  36,  25,  60,  72,  and  35 

7.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  42,  12,  84,  and  72. 

8.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  27,  54,  81,  14,  and  63. 
0.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  7,  11,  13,  3,  and  5« 

The  process  of  finding  the  least  common  multiple  may  often  be 
shortened,  by  cancelling  every  number  which  will  divide  any  other 
given  nufnberj  without  a  remainder,  and  also  those  which  will  divide 
any  other  number  in  the  same  Une.  The  least  common  multiple  of 
the  numbers  that  remain,  will  be  the  answer  required. 

By  attoition  and  practice,  the  student  wQl  be  able  to  discover, 
by  inspection,  the  least  common  multiple  of  numbm,  when  they 
are  not  large. 

ExAMPLB.^IInd  the  least  common  multiple  of  4,  6, 10,  8,  12, 
and  15. 

Explanation.  Operation. 

Since  4  and  6,  will  exactiy    2)4        6      10        8      12      15 
divide  8,  and  12,  we  caned 


them.  Again,  since  5  in  the 
second  line  will  exactiy  divide 
15  in  the  same  line,  we  there- 
fore cancel  it,  and  proceed 


2) 


3) 


6 15 

3       15 


2        15 

Now,  2X2X3X2X5=120  Ans 


with  the  remafaiing  numbers  as  before. 

XXFRCISXS. 

1.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  9,  12,  72,  36,  and  144. 

2.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  8,  12,  20,  24,  and  25. 

3.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  1,  2,  3,  4,5,  6,  7t  8  and  9. 

4.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  63,  12,  84,  and  7. 

5.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  54, 81,  63,  and  14. 

6.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  72,  120,  180,  24,  and  36. 

The  least  common  multiple  of  two  or  more  nwribers  may  also  be 
found  in  the  following  manner.    Rule  :— 

First  find  the  greateet  common  divisor  of  two  of  the  given  ntim* 
bers ;  by  this  dwide  one  of  these  two  numbers,  and  multiply  the 
quotient  by  the  other.  Then  perform  a  similar  operation  on  the 
product  and  another  of  the  givat  numbers:  thus  continue  the 
process  until  all  of  the  given  numbers  have  been  en^loyed,  and 
the  final  res^tlt  wilt  be  the  least  common  multiple  requtrea. 


^ 


THE  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


E!t\MPLE. — What  is  the  least  cociroon  moltiple  of  24,  16,  and 
12? 

SoLxrrloif . — By  Idtppctba,  ire  find  the  pirateat  cotnmon  divisor 
of  J4  and  16,  Is  8.  Now,  24-r8=3  ;  and  ax  1G=:48.  Again,  the 
greatest  common  divisor  of  48  and  12,  is  12.  Now,  48~12 
aUi  and  4X12=13.     Ans. 

pRoop. — Rwolvirig  the  KiTen  numbers  into  their  prime  factors, 
24=2X2X2X3;  16=2X2x2X2;  and  12=:2X'2X3 ;  con- 
seqaeodj,  2X2X2X2X3=48,  the  legist  common  multiple. 

The  rentfm  of  t^is  rule  depends  upon  the  principle,  that  if  the 
product  of  any  Xvfo  nambers  be  divided  by  any  factor  which  is 
common  to  both,  the  Quotient  will  be  a  crrmmon  multiple  of  the  two 
nnmbers.  Thus,  if  48,  the  product  of  6  and  8,  be  divided  by^2,  a 
factor  of  both,  the  quotient  24,  will  be  a  nraltiple  of  each,  since  it 
may  be  regarded  either  as  8  multiplied  by  the  quotient  of  6  by  the 
factor  2,  or  as  6  mnlliplied  by  the  quotient  of  8  by  the  imme  factor. 
Hence,  it  is  obrious,  that  the  greater  the  common  measure  is,  the 
2ms  will  be  the  multiple  ;  and,  cot»equently,  the  greatest  common 
meaturs  will  produce  th^;  least  coir. mon  multiple. 

When  the  common  multiple  of  the  first  two  numbers  is  fbimd, 
it  is  evident,  that  any  number  wliich  is  a  common  multiple  of  it 
and  the  third  number,  will  be  a  multiple  of  tba  firstf  second,  and 
thiid  numbers. 

EXEUCI6E8. 

1.  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  75,  120,  and  300  ? 

2.  M'hat  is  the  l»ift  rommon  multiple  of  96,  144,  an4  720  ? 

3.  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  256,  512,  and  1728? 

4.  What  is  the  last  comuion  multiple  of  375,  850,  and  3400? 


LESSOXS    IX   GKIIMAN.— Xo.  XIX. 
Sj'C'fiojf  XXXIII. 

Q3cite  (plural)  is  declined  like  nn  adjective,  and,  unlike  its 
equivalent,  [poih)  come**  afttr  tl;c  iuliclc, or  pronoun  with  which 
it  is  used.  Ex.:  Xlr  bci:cu  ^'r^'tc;  both  the  hands :  mcinc  bciten 
'VAntt;  both  my  hiuidi.  ?ll(c  (all)  is  sometimes,  for  i he  sake 
9f  emphasis,  placed  btfore  (<ite,  and,  may  together  be  trans- 
intcd,  *^  toth  of  ihenif"  or  simply,  ^^both;^  as,  aUe  kite;  both 
of  them  t  both. 

I.  Srit<l,  (neuter  singular)  is  frequently  employed  to  couple 
ftvo  things  different  in  kind,  whether  designated  by  nouns  alike 
(r  different  in  gender.  Ex. :  2Dcin  ill  ($  129.  2.)  tiifcl  9?if)Tcr  unb 
Ipurfci  (ectiwcrt?  JBeiUJ  gcKTt  nicincin  Srciir.ie;  b  'Mi  belonc:  to  my 
iricnd.  J&at  S^uuii  tcr  llf;iinviivi*i^  "wr  ti;  IUt  it.  cud)  ti:i*:ii  JRinj 
grmac^t?  (ir  ^»at  iniici  gcmaf^t;  or,  9?fi:c  gcnui;,  t  =£iiiti  <ric  mit 
tec  U^r  unb  kcm  JKing  jufncten?  9lcin  i^j  Hn  mit  X.\'.tcm  uujufiictcn, 
crun  Scitcd  ifl  ntd;t  iicicv  niiincm  SBunfivc;  r.o,  I  am  dissatisfied  with 
both,  for  both  are  not  according  to  my  v.  jsh. 

II.  For  the  pronoun  *^  neither '  the  phraac  „fcinc^  or  fcini  twn 
(vibcn*  is  used.  Ex.:  4jakn  ©ic  ta§  ucuc  cter  tii3  aU<  Q?it(^?  3(^ 
Ji.t6e  !<in#  von  93cifcen;  I  have  neither  (of  the  two). 

III.  .«Rcct>t  and  llnrcct^t  like  the  words  ''rirjht**  and  ''wrong*' 
nre  nouns,  ai\jectives,  nnd  adverbs.  The  phrases,  however,  **  to 
be  riffhtf  to  be  icronff^"  are  cxpicssed  in  German  by  the  noun, 
with  the  transitive  verb  ]()ot»«ii.  Ex. :  Gr  r;at  iRtdjt-  he  (has)  is 
right     ^ic  ^a5cit  nic^t  UnrcAt ;  you  (have)  are  not  wrong. 

IV.  Stcnfp,  before  an  adjective,  signifies,  '^just  as.'*  K.x. : 
S)icfc«  Stint  ifl  tUn  fo  att  n^ic  ftnti ;  this  child  is  juat  as  old  as  that. 
Jt)icfrc  ^.T^ann  ^t  rtcn  fo  vict  J{(iig6(tt  n^ie  S]er{)anb ;  this  man  has  jtatt 
as  much  prudence  as  understanding. 

V.  „®an3  text,"  with  a  verb,  signifies  ^'precisely**  or  **ju.st  as" 
or  liie."  Ex. :  (5v  ifl  ganj  wic  ic^ ;  he  is  just  as  I  (am),  he  is  just 
like  me.  ®te  tcnft  0""i  "»^'  «f;  she  thinks  precisely  at  he 
(thinks),  she  thinks preci.'t^fy  like  him. 

VI.  ^f}^,  besides  its  signification  as  disjunction,  (Sect.  12.) 
is  variously  rendered  by  '*  still,  tome  or  yet  more,  another, 
besides,*'  8i'c,  Kx.:  5t  fc^iaft  nv^;  he  sleeps  stilt,  mth  fctm 
SthU  ttiv^  i8rcb ;  give  the  child  some  more  bread.  SBann  ^at  er 
notb  lilt  iPfnb  grfauft?  when  did  be  buy  another  horse?  dincn 
npfd  ^af  taS  Stxnt  ^ccjcffen,  aUx  H  6ot  n»^  eincn ;  the  child  haa  eaten 
one  apple,  but  it  has  one  beshies  (or  another). 

VII.  BNc^r,  connected  with  a  negative  word,  is  used  like  its 
equivalent  '*  more/'  Ex. :  2^  ^abc  Uini  nte^r;  I  have  no  more. 
3c^  ^tAt  tMft  v(el  ntffr;  I  have  not  much  more.  Used  with  a 
tiotin  the  adverb  yb/fOfM,  while  in  English,  it  preetdet  the  noun 


VIII.  Sntfr,  with  a  noun  denoting  tirr.e,  mrty  be  employed 
to  designate  as  well  a  future  as  a  pas*^  period ;  but  never,  like 
the  word  ** other,'*  as  in  the  phrase  "the  other  day,"  to  denote 
indefinite  past  time.  Ex.  ^Ten  ant«m  llag  na<Sf  friner  Snhinft  tctla 
n  frincn  SBatcrj  the  **nexi**  day  after  his  arrivil,  he  lost  l:i» 
father.  Slcrgea  qtht  \d}  na^  9{«in.  anb  bra  anbcm  ta%  m6}  92<ard ; 
to-morrow  I  go  to  Rome,  and  the  "  nert "  day  to  Nanlcs.  A^ 
in  the  above  examples,  anb<r,  when  similarly  employed,  is  ten- 
dered  by  "  nest." 

IX.  The  neuter  anVtrrt.  preceded  by  ,ctn)a«,"  (in  conver- 
sation usually  contracted  to  toai)  is  rendered  by  the  ])hraxe 
"another  thing'*  I^if  ifl  ctwaS  Slnbcrrt,  or,  ba«  ifl  bmU  antmJ; 
that  is  "  etnother  thing." 

X.  The  adverb  ant  erf  is  readily  distinguished  hyitsfcrm, 
and  is  rendered  by  "  ofhencise,  differently,"  Sfc.  Ex. :  9t  frrirt>« 
antcct  all  ct  bftitt ;  ne  speaks  otfifrtrise  than  he  thinks. 

EXBRCISB  37. 

Wfcfdtt^  to  aet  aail;    9uflav,  m.  Oustaniai  eiMjie'cctttt^    to 
Snbcr.  ether  (VIII.) ;  J^antdn,  to  act,  deal)      take  a  walk; 
9In'tcrel,  (See  IX.)  ;     Dno'gffammt,    alto-       €toat,  m.  state ; 
%abcif.  otherwise ;  gether;  S^in,  thaler  (a  Ger- 

differently ;  dtKit  to  rrr  i  man  coin) ; 

llul'Mciftni,  to  remain  JtoMr,/.  coal ;  Xrmnrn,  to  separate; 

out ;  •  9irfcTn.  to  fumith ;       Un'an^tbaut     unculti- 

©eite,  both ;  £iai'ncbmcn,   to    take       vated ; 

Bfitcf  (See  I.);  with;  Unmo^'ltc^, impossible; 

SDefa'i^n,  to  visit ;        fDHttrl.  n.  means ;        Unrtd^t,  wrong ; 
IDa'Mtikn,  to  remain  ^Dhiftet,  n  pattern ;      ©crfian'big,  intelligent; 

(there);  *Pcnnfttlwi'nltn,  w.  IBaorf,  /  ware,  goods; 

IDdmrfft^iff,  n.  steam-       Pennsylvania ;        fiBfg'afbmm,    to   take 

ship ;  *Pflaitmt,  /.  plum ;  away ; 

(5'6cnfjj,  just  as  (IV.);  JKfd^t,  n.  right ;  fiBinttrrwf,  m.  winter- 

Ki'nt^e. some, several;  .^cbcn,  to  speak,  talk;      coat; 
tltfe,  /.  Elisa;  Wilftrcn.  to  move,  af.  SBcbfWt,  cheap  i 

(frlau'bf n  to  allow ;  feet ;  ^u'fchaucr,   m.  specta* 

grtu'bent^rane/.  tears  Ocicf^f,/.  thing,  affair;      tor; 

of  joy ;  eom'merrwf,  m.  sum-  3ni«f,  m.  alm,purpose. 

®f  If  ert,  vacant,  empty;     mer-coat ; 
^t  ^at  iw\  ©e^ne,  a6fr  (eibe  jtnb    He  has  two  sons,  but  both  are 

taubflumm  deaf  and  duml^ 

3)«  giiefc  fapte  bie  ^tuU  mit  U\»    Tlie  giant  seized  the  club  with 

ben  ^v^Rtcn.  both  hands. 

-Oat  bet  Jt.iufmantt  ein  ^fcrb  cber    Has  this  merchant  a  horse  or 

rinenSBagen?  a  wagon? 

(^  ^at  d3fibed.  He  has  both  ? 

3>te  Sffia^rfitit  tinb   bie  Siofe   jlnb    The   triith   and    the    rose  are 

fc^r  fc^oii,  aber  iBeibe  ^aben  2>er«         very  beautilul,  but  both  have 

nen.  thorns 

(5tn  fluf'ri<^tiger  CO?ann  verati'f^'nit     An  upright  mnn  a'^hors  a  lie. 

einc  8uge. 
5afl  leber  SWenfc^  ^at  e'ben  fo  «ic(     Nearly  every  human  beltiJj  has 

Jtummet  atl  Sreube.  quite  a<  much  sorrow  as  joy 

1.  ffloUen  @ie  ein  SJiufler  won  biefem  cber  iencm  %\\S)t  tutcn?     2. 
5^  wifr  ftinea  »?n  beiben  ^aben.     8.  SBir  gebeit  il'm  rineii  5('oirr  f*' 
ieben  bcr  beiben  SKinner.     4.  Jtrinfcn  3fe  ®ein   ctcr  a?ifr?     5.  ?<^ 
ttinfe  toebet  SDein  no<^  iBiet  (or  i(^  ttinfe  feint*  ivu  bcitcu).     C.  ^^ 
^ben  {Ret^t,  baf  ®ie  b(i#  get^an  ^abcn.     7.  <&<kt  Slo^nn  Otccbt,  baf  ct  ii 
langc  auBbleibt?     8.  9?cth,  er  ff,\i  Hnrfd;t,  la.  ct  felne  2(ufg«ben  |n  lernes 
^at.     9.  ffiieviel  Xu*  brau^t  ber  flcitie  5ricbri(ti  ju  (Sec.  74.  1 )  clnfm 
@ommecro(fc?     10.  Gt  braut^t  ebenfcrirl,  reic  ju  cincm  SBinterrcde.    U 
IDet  6taat  ^ennf^Ivamen  liefert  ebcnfcvicl  JtcMrn,  aid  ^ani  (S^ngtanb.     1^' 
3Ii:f>citet  <9iiftav  nic^t  eBenfotoiet  toie  fein  QBtubet  •^rrmotinl     IS.  ^^< 
ftetne  (Stife  g«b  i^rtr  ^{^weflct  fJJaulinc  ebenfwHet  tPflaumcn,  »i«  i^«' 
^eunbin  (fmma.     14.  <^abcn  unfcce  iTlac^barn  ixnd)  tetncn  ®attmf     \^ 
9lcin,  fie  (aben  nec^  feinen.     16.  iBteibcn  fie  nod;  lan9c  auf  bcm  S^nbc  ^ 
17.  3<^  Mcibe  no^  eine  fuigc  3eit  bo,  unb  auc^  metne  SrcutiH     18.  <^c{cn 
®ie  ^cute  iwc^  fpajieren?  (Sect.  65.  I )     19.  WHn,  tmti  ti»  mm»  ne* 
arbeiten.     20.  3)ie  Srcutent^rdnen  bcr  Ung  geirennten  Brdtntc  rt^ten  H« 
^crjtn  atter  Bufc^auer.     21.  Jtcnncn  fie  bie  flCaaren  nic^t  Mlllgir  ««• 
faufen?    82.  ttl  ifl  cein  unmc^Uifi.    23.  @te  murjcn  biefc<  anbct«  nic<^:<i 
28    !Z3a<  fann  ic$   anberl  t^un?     24.  Da  taanfl   mi^cri  rcMn  iit» 
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fftn  B^ftl  6<totf fen  Ijl  nUpt  }u  ^' 

Tu'^tgen. 
6  in  Oelefr'tct  tfl  tcu^cr  ju  uBer* 

^ru'gfit,  all  dn  IDimiiHfT* 


Au  evil  conscience  is  not  to  be 

quieted. 
A  learned  man  is  easier  to  con- 

vineet  tban  a  stupid  (one). 


SBci«^cit  tfl  mtljt  toie  eine  0Baare  Wisdom  is  not  to  be  bought 

jtt  faufen.  lHt«  Wa^es. 

S)ic  A«fk   fftf t  Ht  Sn^'ti\^\^  >fft  The  ros€  is  ealled  the  queen  of 

©luitMii.  Aovers. 

S)flr    «oi9c   feipt   t>er    Jtcni^  bcc  Tlie  lion  is  called  tlie  king  of 

S^itrc.  Ihe  beasts. 

1.  ^Diefc  ^cffn  ^^ncti  ^Aufct  fin%  allc  jii  vnrmkt^en.  2.  S)a<  cine 
^auf  ifl  |«  Mfinlit^  tol  sutrrc  ja  vntaaftn.  8.  Cl  i^  n'xdft  }H  ft(au« 
Sen,  ba|  cr  un<  verlaffen  $at  4.  t)Uf(l  SSuc^  ifl  (cl  ^tutt  l^cjtetmaTia 
in  !Ora«li(i^wrtg  gu  |«lfat  6.  Jtria  ciofifit  •ttm  i9at  am  tin|cn  ^'\m» 
mcl  {tt  U^tlL  6.  96t<  id  ticffS  Un^t  l93)cYt  Auliuj^ree^ni  ?  7.  9Bo  flnb 
fek  Mini  CfttcfU,  ^iil^  lint  Utforf<^bt  |tt  finttn  ?  8.  S»if  i^cfWit  tic 
i(^  ^cfc^n  ^be,  finb  Bel  uuiscm  alun  9}fl(p6oT  9t.  ^u  jlnten.  9.  £aS 
VtiRV  btsaatc  fs  fi^itttt,  tap  nit^i  ini  thplfffe  gu  Kttrn  iMt.  10.  9iu!^U 
SBcrtbvcQel  ift  o^ne  SnUQe  }tt  ({en:tnit(n.  11.  IGieftt  l)c(r  9eTfcn  tf(  nlt^t 
|U  nffimincn.  12.  ^kfc9  altt  ^avfjtfl  m<^  mt|r  ffttiu^tikn.  13. 
Diii^  tirfen  SBoIt  tfk  nicpt  jii  fommcn.     14.  %t  i{i  loettc  &a  fiBcrjntgciv 


fontdn.    B5.  3<^  iMttt  6U  (cfUi^M,  moitt  eU  H  ttUuUn,     25.  dr  ' 
fr|4|Uc  tic  Soi^c  9Aii|  autrrl.    2Q.  (?l  ifl  rtn^af  antcrcf.  cb  u(  iJl^veiU: 
H  it  ,srtfftt,'  rtft  .gelrttr," 

1.  Has  the  teacher  taken  awa^  the  paper  or  the  book?  2.  He 
has  taken  airay  both  ;  tlienboth  belong  to  htm.  3.  Both  towns 
Are  situated  on  navigable  riven.  4.  They  may  take  either  way, 
fea  they  have  proecedcd  so  far.  6.  A  great  part  of  the  land  in 
America  is  still  tinenttivated.  6.  He  who  wants  the  ptirpose, 
must  will  tha  meaps,  7-  the  Rhine  steamboat  has  just  set  sail 
for  Holland.  8.  Vou  err  altogether  when  you  say  that  you  have 
quite  surmounted  every  difficulty,  otherwise  all  that  yoU  have 
stated  would  be  conrsot.  9.  Whieh  of  us  is  right,  I  or  ne?  lO. 
You  are  both  wrotog.  11.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that 
ne  was  not  w«ll|  and  could  not  cowe  in  cohseouence  of  it.  12. 
I  shall  speak  no  niore  about  it  *,  because  I  have  found  upon 
closer  investigatiottf  that  ha  is  neither  ooYetous»  nor  prodigal. 
13.  They  do  not  think  themselres  better  than  othcra,  14. 
Emma  is  jUst  as  intelligent  as  Blisa. 

SacTiox  XXXlV. 
vrnns  Acttve  iit  yonn  wrrtt  i^AsatV^  atoiftftOATioK. 

I.  Tha  infinitive  ef  tha  tetiv$  voicei  in  certain  phrases,  is, 
eftperially  after  the  verb  Siltt,  often  employed  in  a  ptatiVB  sig- 
nitifration.  Bx. :  dr  tfl  );•  c^irii ;  he  is  to  be  honored,  Qx  ifl  jit 
lpbra{  he  is  to  b9  prmsed*  9av  i|n  rufeii;  let  him  It  ra/W* 
This  use  of  the  Infinitive  prevails  to  some  extent  in  Rndish 
Thusi  we  may  translate  literally  the  following  exntuplcs  : 
XicfrS  ^Mi  ifl  ju  rfnttt(t(>fn ;  this  house  is  to  let.  (Stub  ticfc  Vlrvfct 
]tt  cfen?  are  these  apples  to  eat  *  ^iefrf  SDaffft  tH  jn  triNrcn ;  this 
watcf  is  to  drink.    %\t\tt  Anabe  ifl  gu  tatdn ;  this  boy  Is  to  blame. 

II.  <^igen,  signifies,  te  name,  to  call  (  also  sometimes  ttj 
tomtaartd.  In  the  sense  of  naming  or  ealling,  it  is  inoit  gene- 
rnlly  used  In  a  passive  signlflcation.  Bx.  t  9I?tc  ^rijtrn  ^i;  1  How 
are  you  caUedf  or,  what  is  your  name?  3i1;  ^ttpc  ^iutelvf; ;  my 
name  is  Ralph. 

SzBBCtSK  38. 

nsi'fv^S(t<»/ prftnan-  ^itpMi,  to  name  (Bea  lUbting,    /»    praoilce, 
ulaiioU;  II.)}  use: 

IDri  trajrii,  to  contri-  ^fr'fleUcn,  to  restore,  Uctcrrc  trit,     to     Jier- 
l)ute ;  re-establish ;  suade ; 

J^rauitf^wetg,      n.       ^Immt!,     m.      (the)  Uf'tcrf^^tt^,     m.    otcr- 
Brunswick  i  heavens,  tky ;  shoe ; 

tDur<^,   through,    by  3afob.  m.  James ;        Utbcrjeu  gen,     to    eon- 
means  of  J  3e'bej|l^,  or  It'if,  the-      vlncc ; 

Ginjij.  single,  only;       the ( Sect. 81. VI. );  S^cmic't^ctt.  to  let; 

<lTf(iia'inea,  to  eiimb;  Jtunfhvfrt,  n.  work  of  ttrtfci^cn,  to  pardon, 

©t!er*iien,  to  letTn ;  art ;  cteuse ; 

Qtmit/ncn,     to    win  i  SPlub*./ noins,  toil ;   ^i^Ufum  men.  perfect  j 
gain;  0^iic»  without}  ftOcft^fi.  valuable. 

(»ifl<!ffc'tt«rHt,  /  fcli-  eiittlt,  qnick,  rftpfd- 
city  i  4y } 


I  nsc^  |H  ft6fTtib!n.     15.  @cin  Sctrogcn  i^  gar  nii^t  9U  vcT|ei^a.    10. 

SBi*  ^clflt  3f'r  ffrcunb?     I7.  «r  Wtflt  3afi«b.     18.  SSI«  ^etpt  ia4  caf 

^etitft^?    19.  Cf«  ^cipt  ciiic  fflritle.     20.  Gin  Jtirafhscrf  tfl  tcfltf  fe^*nft, 

ic  soUfommcitcr  ti  \%  ta<  ^ript,  [c  nicl^v  Xl^ixit  t%  ^at  iuib  {c  tttc^r  dttc 

bicfe  37)ci(e  |um  B^cdt  bdtragcit. 

1.  The  pronuneiation  of  fbreign  worda  is  only  to  be  acquired 
through  practice.  2  Nothing  is  to  be  learned  without  piuna.  3. 
Perfect  felicity  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  world.  4»  You  speak 
so  quick,  that  you  are  not  to  be  understood.  6.  Health  is  not 
to  be  bought  with  money.  0.  The  peace  of  the  town  wa.s  not 
to  be  restored  through  severe  orders.  7.  How  do  you  call 
these  4lowers?  8.  They  are  called  tulips.  9.  The  intellii'eut 
scholar  is  to  be  pmised.  10.  The  diffen  nee  between  to  buy 
and  to  sell,  must,  by  this  time,  be  lujown  to  the  scholar.  11. 
This  book  is  to  be  had  of  the  bookseller  C.  in  London. 
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By  John  R.  Bbard,  D.D. 

SUFFIXES  {contimted). 

There  is  nothing  that  will  more  help  to  form  an  English  hrait 
in  ourselves  and  in  others  than  the  study  of  tlxe  £neli«U  language. 
We  could  scarcely  recaivs  a  single  lesion  on  the  growth  of  our  Ent^Ush 
tottgtte,  we  could  scarcely  follow  up  one  of  its  signifleant  words, 
without  having  unawares  a  lesion  in  English  history  as  Avell ;  with- 
out not  merely  fallitig  on  sume  curious  fact  illustrative  of  our 
national  lite,  but  learning  aUo  bow  the  great  heart  which  is  heatin^j^ 
at  the  centre  of  that  life  was  gradually  shaped  and  niouUli  d.  We 
bhoulil  thus  grow,  too,  in  our  feeling  of  connexion  with  the  part, 
of  gratitude  and  rcvereDce  to  it ;  we  should  eAtimalc  more  truly, 
and  therefore  more  highly,  what  it  has  done  for  us,  nil  that  it  has 
hequ^fithsd  us,  all  tliat  it  l)ns  mudo  ready  to  our  hands.  It  >\as 
something  for  the  cliildren  of  I?rucl  when  thfV  came  into  Canattn, 
to  enter  upon  the  wi'lls  which  they  digged  not,  and  viiieyaids  which 
they  had  not  planted,  fields  which  they  had  not  sowed,  and  houses 
which  they  had  not  built ;  but  how  much  greater  &  bodn,  bow 
fiuch  more  glorious  a  prerogative,  for  any  one  generation  to  enter 
upon  the  inheritance  of  a  language  which  other  generations  by  their 
truth  and  toil  have  made  already  a  receptacle  of  choicest  treasures, 
d  storehouse  of  so  much  unconscious  wladom,  a  fit  organ  for  ex* 
pressing  the  most  subtle  distinctions,  the  most  tender  sentiments, 
the  largest  thoughts,  and  the  loftiest  imaginations,  which  at  any 
time  the  heart  of  man  can  conceive.* 

Ettgf  of  French  origin,  is  found  in  words  taken  frosa  the  French  ; 
as,  coiiuitie,  tXic^nette*  Coquette  is,  with  ns,  spplied  to  a  female 
who  employs  her  pergonal  attra<^tions  to  gain  attentions  from  ttiales. 
Til  French,  there  Is  the  word  coquet,  a  male  eoqttftte.  Coquet  seems  to 
roiae  from  ci»q,  a  cockt  »i  Khowy  Hnd  uxorius  animal ;  and  accordingly, 
it  signifies  a  man  who  resembles  a  cook  in  his  attention  to  woman. 
By  a  natural  step.  In  the  progress  of  language,  the  term  was 
applied  to  females. 

EtiqfteiU  Is  the  same  word  as  onr  iickttt  and  originally  denoted 
the  short  inscriptions,  or  tictrts  put  on  packages  of  goods  to  point 
out  what  they  contained.  But  simlkr  etiquetts  or  tickets  were 
employed  to  declare  certain  observancea  required  In  a  public  as- 
sembly ;  and  so  the  word  came  to  signify /anns  nnd  formaiiiies,  a 
strict  ret^ard  to  custom,  end  in  general  sooial  conventionalism, 
particularly  in  relation  to  deportment. 

**  Coquet  and  coy  at  on«M  hsr  air, 

Both  fitudy*d.  though  both  seam  neglested  1 
Csrsless  she  Is  with  artfttl  care, 
AiDecUng  to  seem  vnain^Uid."  Oon^eve, 

EuTf  a  Frenoh  termination,  from  the  Latin  or  1  thus  vender 
(a  seller),  la  from  the  Latin  vendi/ori  prodtfefMr,  •  Utrayer, 
from  Latfai  proditor.  Jt  ia  timilar  in  import  to  our  ending  «r, 
and  denotea  an  actor ;  e.  g.,  produotewi  Fr.  •  producer.  Of 
old  many  English  words,  now  terminating  in  er,  terminated  in  <tir  ; 
as  authAir  for  author.  The  termination  ia  still  retained  in  oertain 
nouns  denoting  abstract  qualities  1  for  instance,  grandeur  (iAt. 
grandis,  frmt)  ;  hauteur  (Fr.  baut,  Ai#A),  derived  immediately 
from  the  French.  The  notion  of  the  actor  is  retaioad  in  the  French 
douc«vr  (from  doux,  »weH)^  a  »tt$H«mr;  •/##,  or  bribe, 

Bwr,  conaected  in  origin  with  the  Latiii  acvum,  ogei  and  the 
Greek  aion,  affty  come  to  US  iMrectJjr  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  e^^ 

•  Frvceh  "On  the  Study  of  Wwdti.'*  f<^ 
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•ad  lipiliM  mkomift  to  enduring  realitj,  either  in  time  past  ^Pf . 
zzT,6 ;  ze.  8),  time  present  (Pi.  eziz.  98),  or  time  to  oome  (Ps. 
ed.  5).  £Wr,  at  a  lufllz,  ftrengthens  the  word  to  which  it  is  ap- 
pended, thus:  **what«rM'  yoa  do''  has  more  force  than  '*what 
yon  do."  Bvtr  is  found  in  other  compounds;  e.  g.»  who#Mr, 
howiVir,  wher09#r,  whenav^.  Additional  force  is  given  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  particle  to  ;  as,  whosoerer,  whenoesooTer,  whither- 
soever. Tills  je  need  to  stsnd  where  mw  is  now  placed ;  as,  whoso, 
howio,  whstM. 

•*Hcr  eorsed  tongne  (ihll  sharp  and  short) 

Appeared  like  aspis'  sting,  that  elo«ely  UUs, 

Or  oroeily  docs  woond  uAooiso  she  wills/' 

Spemer, "  Faerie  Qaeens." 

IW/,  of  Saxon  origin,  obTioaslr  the  same  as  the  acyectire  Jutt, 
gives  an  instance  of  the  origin  of  these  particles  in  words  which 
originally  had  a  definite  form  and  signification.  According  to  its 
root-meaning,  futt  (now  in  combination  written  ful)  denotes  a  larce 
portion  of  the  quality  indicated  by  the  word  to  which  it  is  aifised ; 
as,  hate,  hat^i/;  thank,  thank/u/;  grate/W,  deUght/u/.  FuU  has 
for  its  opposite  Uti ;  e.  g.,  merciful,  mtniUst,  In  the  employ- 
ment of  words,  you  cannot  follow  analogy  alone,  but  must  consult 
authority,  thus :  you  may  say  penni/«s«,  but  cannot  say  penni/tf/; 
yet  pityWis  as  good  as  ^itilett. 

**  How  oft,  my  sUce  of  pocket  store  oontum*d 
Still  hungering,  peni^ileM,  and  for  from  home, 
I  fed  on  searlet  hips  and  stony  haws.'*    Oowper,  **  Task." 

1V»  is  from  the  Latin  facio,  Imak$,  Faeio,  in  combination,  be- 
oomes  Jteio ;  as  in  e(^io.  The  Jl  in  this  word,  written  /y,  is  the 
particle  under  consideration.  It  is  seen  in  fructi/V,  literally,  to 
maJts fruit ;  that  is,  to  maie/ruit/ul. 

**  Calling  druikeaness,  good-fellownhip ;  pride,  comeliness ;  rage, 
valour;  bribery,  f/rat^/tcaUon." — BUkop  Morton, 

Mood  or  hood,  from  the  Saion  had,  head,  in  composition,  denotes 
the  esfcnce  of  any  person  or  thing ;  its  essential  condition,  viewed 
as  a  whole ;  thus,  in  Anglo- Saxon  and  English,  manhad,  manhood; 
withMd,wifthood,orwomamhood;  dldh^d,  childhood ;  brotherhad, 
kroihtrhood ;  preosthad,  prietihood, 

**  Can*«t  thou,  by  reason,  more  of  godhead  know, 
Than  Plutarch,  Seneca,  or  Cicero.** 

Dryden, "  Sellgio  Laid.* 

iioad  is  sometimes  employed  with  a  more  direct  reference  to 
the  meaning  which  it  has  in  current  use ;  as  in  wrongAea<f  and 
mtongheadtd, 

**  Much  do  I  suffer,  muoh  to  keep  in  peace. 
This  jealous,  waspinh,  vrwohoad,  rhyming  raoe.**  Fope, 

^  Whether  we  [the  Irish]  can  propose  to  Uirive  so  long  as  we  enter- 
tain a  MTOfyAeadetf  dUtrust  of  EogUnd  ?"~jDIsAo/»  Berhdey. 

Aitu  a  similar  manner  we  use  both  heart  and  head,  in  ttiaihearted, 
Ughthearted,  hotheaded,  lightheaded,  &c. 

Ikle,  see  able  formerly  explained  under  sujixet. 

le,  iek,  ieh,  have  counterparts  in  the  Latin  termination  ieus,  and 
the  German  ieh,  ieeh;  as  soporifictis  (sopor,  Lat.  sleepineu), 
aoporif*0,  rutieue  (ms,  Lat.  the  country),  ToaX,ie,  cildus  in  Anglo- 
Saxony  Childish  in  English ;  booktf  A, 

**  The  sweet  showers  of  heaven  that  fall  into  the  sea  are  turned  into 
Wehnukkh  taste."— JBoCec. 

ieel,  an  adjeetiv^ending,  from  the  Latin  ieaKe ;  e.  g.,  amica/it, 
mnieal  (friendly),  grammatMM/u,  grammattiMi/,  so  critics/  (krino, 
Gr.  1  judge),  which  passes  into  a  noun  by  dropping  «/,  as  critic; 
so  mwcal,  musM,  myeiieal,  mysttc. 

**  Fool,  thou  didat  not  understand 
The  mtyetlc  language  of  the  eye  nor  hand."  Donne, 

lie,  from  the  Latin  adjective  termination  iUe,  to  be  seen  in 
docilfs  (doeeo,  Lat  /  teaeh),  docile,  teachable ;  fragtlts  (frango, 
Lat.  I  break),  fragile,  eaeify  broken.  Some  Latin  adjectivea  in  Uie 
are  represented  by  adjectives  m  fid  in  our  tongne,  as  ntMe,  nse/W. 

Jn,  ine  is  from  the  Latin  termination  inue,  which  denotes  some- 
times a  name,  as  TarentiiM,  an  inhabitant  of  Tarentnm,  but  in 
English  mors  often  a  quality,  as  genumtM  (genus,  Lat.  a  kind  or 
race),  gennsns ;  that  is,  that  which  possesses  the  qualitiea  belonghig 
to  its  kind,  in  opposition  to  spurious,  which,  in  its  Latin  meaning, 
tigniieda  baetard. 

**  We  use 
No  foreign  gums,  nor  essence  fetch  *d  from  for. 


ANSWERS  TO  OORRESPONDENTS. 


Latin.— J.  B.:  In  Lesson  IX., "  norse *  qniMiss  •*  nothing."  aad 
therefore  sfrce  witk  fender,  number,  and  ease.  ToureUteBsent 
**  Snd  *'  It  incorrect  {  oonsolt  the  Lesson,  end  do  not  make  aanoei 
quiries  i  yoor  letter  Ims  other  ^rooA  of  haste  or  want  of  eare.  The  e| 
of  jour  Latin  is  pretty  well ;  eonsnlt  the  Key.— Vxmoio  wlU  act  foolishly  If 
he  qulta  the  Latin  so  soon  as  our  preeent  series  of  letsonx  la  eoayletcdi 
Bj  running  flrom  one  thiof  to  another,  he  will  beeome  matter  of  nothing. 
Bvpry  aid  that  marks  of  afeoeatuation  oan  five.  Is  given  ia  the  Leseoos;  only 
from  a  Uvinf  tongue  oan  complete  aeeoraejr  be  obtained. 

T.  B.  N. :  We  do  not  remember  reeemnf  his  commanicallont,  and  we 
have  a  tolerably  food  memory^  Can  he  kindly  tmppeee,  not  to  say  eharitablj 
believe,  that  wa.  thb  EniToa,  never  received  them  T— W.  O.  M.  (London) : 
We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  at  present  any  professed  teachers  of  arti^kial 
memory  foinf  about  town  or  eouotry. — ^J.  H. :  In  the  sentence  alluded  to 
thai  it  uted  for  the  relative  whteh,  the  antecedent  being  feerv.  and  it^err- 
fore  the  nominative  to  the  verb  Aoee.— Amicus  :  See  the  regnlatlqnt  for  the 
defree  of  II  .A.  in  the  *'  London  Unlveraltj  Almanac.**  Yoor  aolution  of  the 
snail  Query  it  irrone.— W.  M ooaa  (Cheltea):  If  he  will  send  alitt  of  worda 
requinnf  ezplanatTon  it  will  be  fiven.— J.  J.  (Aberdeen)  matt  tend  at  a 
correct  copy  of  the  inicriptlon ;  there  Is  an  error  In  it.^— Correct  enewert  to 
the  enail  query  have  been  received  from  J.  8.  (Woodhall  Colliery)  (  A  Todtu 
Tbn  TsAas  or  Aoa  (£aainfton-lane),beautlfollydone:  Isak  (Letceeter), 
ttlU  more  beautifully  done;  8.  M.  P.  (Shores wood)  ;  EoraaifiA  Skbatom 
(Portobello) ;  and  othera.— A  Scasouaaa  (Pieeaailly)  should  by  all  means 
study  the  Lettons  in  Englith  >lrv#.— Gonsyakt  RaAuaa  (Dartmouth),  and 
J.  O.  K.  (Liverpool)  have  not  oome  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  niae-difit- 
aquare  qnery.'lN«u»Ba(  Wakefield) :  The  Leteont  will  ultimately  be  pub- 
Uthed  at  he  withet ;  In  the  meantime,  we  recommend  the  P.  B.  ot  Dr.  Beaid'a 
••Latin  Made  £mv.*'  see  note.eol.  S,  pofe  71,  vol.  1.  P.  B.— B.  A.  8.  6.: 
Apply  to  the  Bev.  J.  Curwen,  Piaiitow,  by  letter.— Hbnbicus  :  Oo  on  and 
prosper;  ttudv  the  Lettont  in  Penmantbip  in  tlie  P.  E.  and  Caas^*s  Arith- 
metic and  Euclid,  with  Uie  Lettont  on  the  tame  in  the  P.E..  and  then  apply  to 
the  Normal  tchool  nearetl  to  yoor  residence.— J.  OOUOB  (Liverpool)  :  Thaakt 
for  hit  tun estion ;  at  to  eyet,  ourt  are  not  the  bett,  but  we  adrise  him  to 
letdoctorlnf  them  alone;  Uic  improvement  of  the  feoeral  health  will  do  all 
that  it  reqaired.  Tou  know  **  if  one  member  tuffer  all  the  membera  aaffcr 
with  it,**  to.  If  all  the  menib«rt  improve  bv  health  to  will  the  eyot.— B. 
TooKBa  (Cheaptide):  The  P.  C.  LRttont,  of  course,  for  the  German;  and 
the  tame  for  the  Bpanith  when  they  come  out.— J.  TBCaLow(Minoriet}: 
We  ttated  repeatealy  that  thit  office  suppliet  covert  for  the  P.  B.  ooly  at  the 
pricet  It  for  the  common  editiou,  and  it.  61.  for  the  fine  edition.  If  it  i* 
wanted  to  be  bound  in  any  other  tlyle,  application  mutt  be  made  to  refular 
bookbindert.-^i.  G.  Jun.  (Kelto) :  At  hit  antwer  to  the  tnall  querv  it  wrong, 
we  dc  not  intert  hit  propoeed  query ;  betidet  we  cannot  read  the  word  of 
whote  spcllinf  he  It  doubtful.  In  the  German  wordt  the  /  and  the  e  are 
pronounced,  and  not  ihejBi.- O.  A.  jun.  (Liverpool) :  It  it  now  too  late  to 
alter  our  plan ;  but  the  two  Tolumes  can  itill  be  bound  tof  ether,  ntfl  the 
title*paget  and  indexet  retained.  There  it  an  Itttulrated  KdUion  ^tZTmI* 
TViai't  Cabin,  itiued  by  Mr.  Catteli,  price  It.,  In  boardc;  and  G^rge 
Crulkthank,  Etq.,  hat  undertaken  to  illuttrate  this  sorprisinf  tale  by  if 
drawings  from  hit  inimltablo  pencil,  to  be  pubUthed  In  Weokly  If  UBBbcn, 
price  Sd.  each,  the  flr»t  of  which  it  itiued  thit  day. 

Amicus  (Liverpool):  Whateley't.— M.  J.  (lielutt)  turprites  us;  here  we 
have  Foua  important  languaget,  carrying  on  from  week  to  week  in  our 
penny  numbert,  betidet  oUier  important,  uteful,  aod  varied  information, 
and  yet  he  wantt  a  riiTH  languafe  put  in,  and  all  for  a  pemmgl  Greek 
SHALL  be  given ;  bat  we  most  take  our  own  time ;  reatoo*a  reaeen.  Ilc^ 
cause  Ht  FINDS  a  difficulty  In  learning  Greek  nount,  probably  in  aooae  bad 
Grammar,  thit  it  no  reaton  why  we  should  throw  all  our  numeroos  acudenta 
of  other  tubjcett  orerboard,  in  order  to  serve  hio*  I  And  he  is  not  ekme ; 
we  have  numerout  corretpondentt  like  him  every  day;  to  satitiy  eD  of 
whom,  would  require  a  book  at  large  at  the  Bible  to  be  given  to  them  every 
week  for  a  penny.  We  hope  tome  of  our  readeie  will  take  this  friendly  hint, 
and  be  more  considerate  in  future.  We  ahali  do  all  in  our  power  to  plaaa^ 
aU  :  but  we  cannot  do  impossibilitlea.— W.  M.  B.  W. :  We  are  doabiful  it 
he  can  Matriculate  at  the  London  Univertity,  without  going  under  tho  wine 
of  aome  tuior,  but  we  advite  him  to  try  ;  we  have  tometimee  seen  attached 
to  the  name  of  one  who  paaeed  the  Matriculation  examination  aueoeetfttUy. 
the  wordt  mieate  tuition.-^ A.,  8.  W. :  The  wordt  Buttia  and  Piassie,  ar« 
pronounced  exactly  at  they  are  tpelt. 


Ifo  volatile  spirits,  nor  oomponndi  that  are 
AduUerale ;  but  at  Nature's  cheap  expenoe 
With  for  OKwe  genni^  rweeta  ref^etb  the  sense."     Cioreio. 


LITERARY  NOTICES- 
JOHN  CIA8S£LL*8  ALMANACKS  FOB  ISfiS. 

Thb  Unolb  Tom's  Cabin  Almanack  ;  or,  Thb  AbolitiomibtUbmbiito 
FOB  i86S,  aplendidly  Illnstrated  by  Geotfe  Cmikahank,  Gilbert,  Berrrt, 
*'  Phil,**  and  other  eminent  Artists,  price  It. 

Price  Sixpence,  Thb  Illustbatbo  Ezhibitob  Almanack  for  18S3, 

containinf  upwardt  of  Thirty  beautiful  Engravioft. 

Price  Twopence,  Tux  Popular  Eoucatob  Almanack  for  1853«  con- 
taining Forty-eight  Paget  of  mo*t  interetting  and  valnable  Edaeaixcnal 
Statisties;  indudfaiig  a  Comparative  View  of  Edocation  at  Hosae  and  Abeoaui ; 
Ettays  on  the  Leadln^r  Beienees;  Brief  Notiesi  of  Boinent  Sehoinn  i  Bk- 
poeltion  of  Technical  Terms  ;  te.  foe. 

Price  Twopence,  Thb  TaMmBANoa  Almanaob  for  IflH^  nneh  inaprofved 
and  enlarged,  and  in  which  will  be  inserted  a  Tale  of  thrilling  intercat^liom 
the  inimiuble  pen  of  Mrt.  Harriet  Beeeher  Stowe,  aothoreet  of  «*  Uncle 
Tom*t  Cabin,**  entitled,  **  Thb  Plbdob  Takbn  ;  or.  The  Uutbaad  S«vrd. 
and  a  Family  made  Happy ;  **  with  valuable  details  of  the  great  Tcoajieraiiee 
Movement,  tttatiatict,  ftc.    With  teveral  Engravinft. 

Price  Sixpence,  Thb  Pbotbstant  DisaBvraae*  Almanaob.  for  ItfS, 

with  19  beauUful  Detignt,  by  Gilbert,  of  ttriking  EvenU  in  the  HUtory  of 
Nonconformity. 

Printed  and  PuUlshed  by  John  Cassbli.,  La  Belle  8auvafe  Tard.  Lttdfate' 

Ui]«LondoB.-October  ti,  18M. 
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NEPTUNE. 


OLSXS 
iiSTKROIDS. 

l5  Vesta. 

X  Juno. 

(  Ceres. 

X  PaUas. 


THE  BOLA.K  flrvnOC. 


TOL.  n. 


irSWEB 
4.STXR0ID9. 

^   Flora. 
(D  Iris. 
<&  Metis. 
,7  Hebe. 
^  As^**8ta, 


OLD  I'LANVrt. 

5   Mercury. 
9   Venus, 
e  The  Earth. 
$  Mars. 
¥  Jupiter. 
I?  Saturn. 


XEW  PLAKJITI. 

](^  Uranus 
f  Neptune. 
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THB  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


■mmJ 


In  our  last  lesson,  we  explained  the  nature  of  Bode's  law  of 
the  distances  of  the  planets  so  far  as  to  show  that,  in  the  series 
of  numbers  which  represented  iliis  law,  there  was  a  gap  or 
chasm  between  the  numbers  16  and  52,  which  required  to  be 
fiUed  up  in  the  following  manner,  to  render  the  series  complete; 

thus, 

28=4+3X2X2X2. 

The  discovery  of  the  planet  Uranus  by  Sir  W.  Herschell, 
about  nine  years  after  the  announcement  of  this  law  by  Bode, 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  series,  by  showing  its  applicability 
to  the  remotest  known  planet  in  the  solar  system.  Had  there 
however,  been  a  planet  revolving  in  the  space  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter,  and  had  it  been  cajled  P/«^o,  and  another  called 
Jfeptum  beyond  TJranus,  then  the  series  would  have  been  so  far 
complete,  and  the  law  would  have  been  completely  verified. 
The  series  would  then  have  stood  as  follows,  with  the  names 
•f  the  planets  in  the  order  of  their  distances  from  the  Sun, 
and  the  proportionate  numbers  representing  those  distances : 

Mercury,    4=4 
Venus,         7=4+3 
The  Earth,  10=4- -3X2 
.    Mars,         16=4- -3x2x2 
F/uto,         28=4-f3x2x2x2 
Jupiicr,     S2=4-|-3X  2X2X2X2 
Saturn,    100=4+3x2X2x2x2X2 
Uranus,   196=4+3x2X2x2x2X2X2 
Nepiime,  388=4+3x2x2x2X2X2x2X2 

With  this  singular  empirical  fthe  retuU  of  trial)  law  before  them, 
astronomers,  still  harping  upon  the  numerical  analogies  of 
nature  from  the  time  of  Kepler,  and  even  from  that  of  Pytha- 
goras till  now,  were  surprised,  on  the  first  day*  of  the  present 
century,  by  the  discovery  of  a.  planet  nearly  in  the  place  where 
our  iupposed  P!uto  should  have  been  found,  namely  Oret;  and 
within  seven  years  thereafter,  by  the  discovery  of  other  threes 
revolving  nearly  at  the  same  distance,  but  in  different  orbits, 
all  intersecting  each  other.  The  original  remarks  of  Titius  on 
the  subject  of  the  law  thus  so  singularly  veritied  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  some  of  our  readers ;  we  extract  them  from 
Humboldt's  "Cosmos:"— "If"  says  be,  "we  examine  the 
distances  of  the  planets  we  find  in  almost  all  a  proportion 
between  their  distances  apart  and  tno  increase  of  their 
oorporeal  magnitudes.  If  the  distance  from  the  Sun  to 
Saturn  gives  [be  divided  into]  100  parts,  then  Mercury  is 
distant  4  such  parts  from  the  Sun,  Venus  4+3=7  parts  from 
the  Sun,  the  Earth  4-^-6=10,  Mars  4+12=16.  But  from  Mars 
to  Jupiter  we  come  to  a  departure  from  this  progression  pre- 
viously so  exact.  Beyond  Mars  there  follows  a  space  of  4^  ^ 
=28  such  parts  ;  but  here  we  find  neither  primary  planet  '.or 
satellitdk  Can  we  suppose  that  the  Great  Architect  has  eft 
this  spac«  void  ?  We  must  not  doubt  that  it  is  occupied ;  it 
may  be  by  the  hitherto  undiscovered  satellites  of  Mars,  or 
Jupiter  may  have  additional  satellites  that  have  never  yet  been 
sften  by  any  telescope.  From  this  luiknown  interval  (unknown 
as  to  that  which  occupies  it)  the  space  to  Jupiter  is  4-f-48=62. 
Then  follows  Saturn  at  the  solar  distance  4+96=100  parts— an 
admirable  proportion  V*  Titius  therefore,  imagined  the  interval 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter  to  be  occupied  with  several  bodies 
belonging  to  our  system;  but  he  conjectured  them  to  be 
satellites  and  not  planets.  And  as  far,  indeed,  aa  their  mag- 
nitudes are  concerned,  they  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
former  than  of  the  latter,  being  all  so  small  that  none  of  them 
can  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  Hence  they  are 
frequently  called  teletcopie  jAhnei^, 

The  failure  of  the  law  of  Titius  in  the  case  of  the  first  planet 
in  the  solar  system,  was  clearly  pointed  out  by  Gauss,  in  words 
to  the  following  purport,  on  the  occasion  of  the  discovery  of 
Pallas  by  Dr.  Olbers,  in  1802 :— "  Contrary  to  the  nature  of  all 
truths  vvhich  deserve  the  name  of  lawa,  that  of  Titius 
applies  only  in  a  very  eiirsory  manner  to  most  of  the  planets, 
and  (which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  before  remarked)  not 
at  all  to  Meroury.  It  is  dear  \.\i^t  the  seri^  4, 4+8, 4+6, 4+12, 
4+24,  4+48,  4+96,  4+192,  wiin  which  the  distonees  should 
agree,  is  not  a  oontinuous  series.  The  number  preceding  4+3, 
ought  not  to  be  4,  that  is  4+0,  but  4+1^  ;  for  in  tiiie  general 
expression^  which  includes  all  the  terms,  namely  4+3x2*^—3, 
when  n=l,the  result  is  not  4  but  6| !  Attempts  to  discover 
fiMh  yrozimata  agraemanta  in  nature  aia,  however,  by  no  meaaa 


to  be  censured ;  the  greatest  men  of  all  periods  have  been  fond 
of  such  huu»  Mffmii,**  jeurtTuprit,  or  phpt  of  the  underaiandmf. 
Another  fine  specimen  of  the  lusus  ingenii  was  given  out  by 
Dr.  Olbers.    On  the  discovery  of  the  first  three  telescopic 
planets,  he  conjectured  that  they  were  the  fragments  of  one 
large  planet,  our  mppoted  Fluto,  which  had  formerly  existed 
and  revolved  in  the  space  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  at  a 
distance  corresponding  exactly,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  law  of 
Titius  or  Bode ;  and  which  had  been  burst  asunder  by  some 
tremendous  convulsion  of  nature.    He  concluded  also,  that, 
although  the  orbits  of  these  planets,  were  differently  inclined 
to  the  ecliptic,  yet,  as  they  must  all  ha%*e  diverged  from  the 
same  point,  they  ought  to  have  two  common  points  of  union, 
or  two  nodes  (points  of  intersection)  in  opposite  regions  of  the 
heavens  through  which  all  these  planetary  fragments  must 
sooner  or  laterpass.     One  of  these  nodes  he  found  to  be  in  the 
constellation  Virgo,  and  the  other  in  the  Whale,  in  the  latter 
of  which  Mr.  Harding  actually  discovered  Juno.    With  the 
intention,  therefore,  of  detecting  other  fragments  of  this  supposed 
planet,  Dr,  Olbers  examined  thrice  every  year  all  the  little 
stars  in  these  constellations,  when  his  labours  were  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  Vetia  in  the  constellation  Virgo !'  Notwith- 
standing this  singular  fJeict,  we  find  Sir  John  Herschell  writing 
as  folio wa  so  late  as  1834  :— "  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
ultra-codiacal  planets  are  fragments  oC  some  greater  planet, 
which  formerly  circulated  in  that  interval  [between  Mara  and 
Jupiter],  but  has  been  blown  to  atoms  by  an  explosion ;  and  that 
more  tueh  fra^mentt  exists  and  may  hereafter  be  discovered.     This 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  dreams  in  which  astronomers, 
like  other  speeidators,  occasionally  and  harmleaaly  indulge  I"  Dr. 
Olbers  did  say  that  "  we  might  expect  to  discover  in  the  same 
region  more  such  fragments  describing  an  elliptic  orbit  round 
the  sun ;"  but  the  ridicule,  not  to  say  the  supposed  profanity, 
which  was  attached  to  such  a  conjecture,  no  doubt  prevented 
other  astronomers  from  attempting  to  verify  it  by  new  dis- 
coveries ;  for  a  period  of  no  less  than  thirty-eight  years  elapsed 
before  any  addition  was  made  to  these  fragmentary  planets 
in   the   eular  system.      At  last  the  idea  was   again  revived 
by  the  discovery  of  Aitraa,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1845 ;  and 
from  that  period  to  the  moment  at  which  we  now  write,  18th 
of  October,  1862,  no  less  than  twelvb  msw  planets,  fragments 
of  our  suppoeed  Pluto,  have  been  discovered  revolving  all  in.  the 
same  region  of  space,  and  having  their  orbits  all  intersecting 
one  another,  nearly  at  the  same  distances  from  the  sun.     We 
say  twelve  new  planeie,  for  although  we  inserted  only  eleven  in 
the  table  of  the  solar  system  in  our  last  lesson,  we  have  Bincc 
found  that  Mr.  Hind  has  discovered  in  the  same  region  a  new 
planet,  which  he  calls  Forttma,  and  which  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  same  vrith  a  new  planet,  said  to  be  very  recently  dis- 
covered at  Marseilles,  and  hence  called  Massilia.    Attempts, 
indeed,  have  been  made  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  of 
Dr.  Olbers   regarding  the  origfai  of  these  planets  by  a  Mr. 
Kirkwood,  in  America,  who  has  imagined  it  possible  to  under- 
take the  restoration  of  the  original  Mattered  planet  from  the 
surviving  fragments,  after  the  manner  followed  in  regard  to 
the  remains  of  extinct  animals.    He  assigns  to  the  planet— «ur 
euppoeed  PkUo — a  diameter  larger  than  Mars  (aoout    4,320 
miles),  and  a  rotation  slower  than  that  of  any  other  planet, 
making  the  length  of  its  day  67  hours  and  a-half.    Thus  we 
see  that,  both  in  earth  and  in  heaven,  both  underground  and 
above  it,  there  are  phenomena  daily  and  hourly  taking  place,  if 
we  would  but  observe  them,  which  are  calculated  to  strike  the 
mind  with  awe,  and  even  with  fear,  at  the  wonderful  arrange- 
ments of  the  Great  Creator.     Geology  teaches  us  that  under- 
ground there  is  a  great  central  fire  which  occaaions  frequent 
disruptions  of  the  earth's  crust  in  different  parla  of  Uie  world; 
and  we  know  that  the  power  of  this  fire  or  central  heat  is  only 
restrained  by  Hie  word  fromproducin'^  effects  of  the  most  dis- 
astrous kind  to  the  numerous  tribes  of  living  creatures  which 
dwell  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  to  man  himself,  the  lord 
of  the  lower  creation.    Astronomy  teaches  us  that  such  events 
have  taken  place  above  ground  in  the  regions  of  the  solar 
system ;  and  that  there  some  vast  central  me  has  created  an 
explosion  which  shattered  in  pieces  a  planet  like  our  earth,  and 
sent  the  fragments  revolving  m  space  around  the  sun,  a  aeries 
of  shapeless  m^ssei,  telling  their  tale  of  disaster  to  all  the  other 
planeta  which  revolve  like  them   around  that  greal 
lumhiary. 


LB8BON8  IN  GBOORAPHY. 


In  tht  precedlnff  lentenee,  we  haye  eaUed  the  new  planeto 
§kmptlfs$f  because  tney  are  not,  ]ike  moat  of  the  other  planets ; 
round  or  globular,  a  form  which  they  hare  acquired  from  the 
action  of  the  Ihmt  of  gravity  i  bat  they  are  of  an  irregular 
figure,  auch  as  they  might  naturally  l>e  supposed  to  have  as 
fragments  of  a  disrupted  planet.    If  the  law  of  Tltius,  of  which 
there  can  be  Uttle  doubt,  led  in  any  war  to  these  remarkable 
planetary  discoveries  in  one  region  of  the  heavens,  another 
discovery  has  been  made  on  the  eonflnes  of  the  planetary  or 
solar  system,  which  tends  completely  to  overthrow  it,  or,  at 
least,  to  render  its  application  as  great  a  failure  towards  the  end 
of  the  series  as  at  the  beginning.    We  have  seen  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  expression  for  the   law  in  question,  the 
distance  of  Mercury,  instead  of  being  represented  by  the  num- 
ber 4,  ought  to  have  been  represented  by  the  number  5*6 ;  and 
we  know,  in  fact,  that  it  is  most  truly  represented  by  the  num- 
ber 3  87,  which  is  the  real  proportional  distance  given  by  all 
astronomers.   Now,  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet,  not  ngtpottd, 
but  actually  called  Neptwu,  in  September,  1846,  conaiderably 
beyond  Uranus,  has  failed  to  verify  the  law  of  Ti tins  in  a  very  re« 
aaarkable  degree ;  insomuch  that  its  proportional  distance,  which, 
according  to  that  law,  as  seen  in  the  above  table,  ought  to  be 
388,  is  found  only  to  be  300 ;  and,  instead  of  having  the  tw$nth 
potter  of  2  in  the  expression  for  this  distance,  the  number  which 
"we  should  expect  to  find,  it  has  only  a  power  denoted  by  the 
mixed  number  6}-.     Whether  a  planet  may  yet  be  fotmd  re- 
volving at  the  supposed  proportional  distance  of  388,  in  order 
to  confirm  the  Titian  lavv,  can  only  be  decided  by  the  future 
fact ;  at  present  we  must  remain  in  doubt ;  bu  t  it  would  be 
rash  to  conclude  that,  because  this  law  has  failed  in  the  case  of 
Neptune,  therefore  it  has  no  real  foundation  in  nature.    The 
whole  aeries  may  possibly  be  Included  in  some  greater  or  more 
comprehensive  series  which  follows  a  different  law,  and  which 
may  yet  include  that  which  we  believe  has  led  to  so  many 
remarkable  discoveries  in  our  own  times. 

In  page  61  we  have  given  an  approximate  representation  of 
the  solar  system,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  visible  from 
the  lofty  eminence  imagined  in  a  former  lesson  ;  but  from  the 
necessary  smaUness  of  its  size,  it  fails  to  give  so  accurate  an 
idea  of  the  actual  forms  of  the  orbits  as  could  be  wished.  It 
ia  well  known  that  these  orbits  are  all  oval-shaped  or  elliptical, 
and  that  they  are  all  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  (the 
earth'e  orbit)  at  different  angles.  These  circumstances  would 
occasion  the  orbits  to  have  different  appearances  accordme  to 
the  nature  of  the  inclinations.  This  cannot  be  representecT  in 
a  bird's-eye  view  like  the  present ;  all  that  can  be  seen  in  such 
a  representation,  is  the  comparative  or  proportionate  distances 
of  the  planets  trom  the  aun  ;  find  even  in  this  respect,  owing 
to  the  unmenaity  of  the  distances  of  TJranua  and  Neptune,  the 
representation  is  not  exact.  We  have  endeavoured  to  make  it 
Tery  nearly  exact  as  far  as  concerns  all  the  planets  up  to 
Saturn,  but  beyond  this  point,  the  distance  between  the  orbits 
of  Saturn  and  Uranus  ought  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  distance 
of  Saturn's  orbit  from  the  Sun ;  and  the  distance  between  the 
orbits  of  Uranus  and  Neptune  ought  to  be  somewhat  more 
than  the  distance  between  those  of  Saturn  and  Uranus.  The 
planets,  with  their  astronomical  marks,  are  of  course  not 
arranged  according  to  any  actual  configuration  of  the  solar 
•ystem,  but  simply  in  a  line,  so  that  their  relative  distances 
and  orbits  may  be  readily  recognised.  Neither,  of  course,  can 
the  orbits  of  their  satellites  be  supposed  to  be  arranged  in 
scientific  order ;  but  only  in  a  popular  manner,  to  convey  some 
idea  of  the  actual  facta  of  the  case.  As  to  the  asteroids  or 
new  planets,  it  was  literally  impossible  to  exhibit  their  orbits 
on  so  small  a  scale,  we  have  therefore  only  exhibited  a  sort  of 
mean  orbit  of  the  whole,  such  as  might  be  supposed  to  be  that 
cf  our  imaginary  planet,  Fluto, 

The  planet  Uranus  was  considered  by  ita  discoverer,  Sir 
William  Herschell,  to  have  six  satellites ;  but  as  only  two 
have  been  considered  as  decidedly  observed  by  other  as- 
tronomers, we  have  only  marked  that  number  on  our 
diagram.  Sir  John  Herschell  says,  in  the  treatise  on  as- 
tronomy above  cited : — **  These  anomalous  peculiarities  have 
hitherto  rested  on  the  sole  testimony  of  their  Ui»covcr&r, 
who  alone  had  ever  obuined  a  view  of  them.  I  am 
happy  to  lie  able,  from  my  own  observations  from  lS2b 
to  the  preaent  time  [18S4'l,  to  confirm  in  the  amplest 
my  father's  reaulta.'^     It  is  but  justice  to  add  the 


remarki  of  Humboldt  in  hia    '<  Ck>smo8"   upon  this   sub- 
ject :    "  In  the  course   of  Ao  66  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  latest  discovery  (that  of  the  8rd  satellite)  the  exist- 
ence of  so  many  as  six  satellites  haa  been  often,  but  unduly, 
douSUd.    Hitherto  the  satellites  of  Uranus  which  have  been 
seen  again  are    the   1st,  2nd,  4th,    and  6th,  to  which  may 
perhaps  be  added  the  3rd  according  to  Lassell's  observation! 
of  the  6th  November,  1848.    The  2nd  and  4th  satellites  are  those 
which  have  been  seen  again  earliest,  most  certainly,  and  moat 
frequently ;  in  Burope  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Sir 
John  Herschell,  and  subsequently  by  Lament  at  Munich,  and 
Lassell  at   Liverpool.     The  1st  satellite  of  Uranus   was  re- 
discovered and  observed  by  Lassell  from  the  14th  of  September 
to  the  9th  of  November,  1847,  and  by  Otto  Strove,  from  the  8ih  of 
October  to  the  lOch  of  December,  1847  ;  and  the  outermoaior 
6th  sdrellite  by  Lament,   on  the  lat  October,  1837.    The  6th 
satellite  does  not  appear  to  have  been  seen  again  at  all ;  and 
the  3rd  not  with  sufficient  c?rr.airity.  By  a  kind  communication 
from  Sir  John  Herschell,  dated  8th  November,  1851,  I  learn 
that  Mr.  Laasell  observed  distinctly  on  the  24th,  28th,  and  aOth 
October,  and  2nd  November,  1851,  two  satellites  of  Uranus 
which  appear  to  be  still   nearer  to  the  planet  than  the  1st 
satellite  of  Sir  W.  HeraoheU." 

The  following  Uble,  constraeted  on  the  additional  informa- 
turn  obtained  from  Humboldt'a  "  Cosmos,"  particularly  a  uble 
of  the  "Elements  of  the  14  [now  16]  small  planete  for  their 
times  of  opposition  in  or  near  the  year  1861,"  will  be  atiU 
more  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers  : 
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We  shall  now  close  this  astronomical  information,  which 
haa  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  we  Intended,  by  inserting 
some  particulars  relating  to  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  taken 
from  the  same  source  as  above-mentioned  : — 

SATBLLITES   OF  JX7PITEII. 
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THE  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


LESSONS   IN   FRENCH.— No.  XXX, 
Bt  Ftofestor  Louu  Faequills,  LL.D. 

Sbctiok  LXm. 

1.  Faire  eonnaiasance,  io  become  or  ^et  aequainied,  takes  the 
prepoaitlon  avee  before  its  object.  Faire  un  luille,  faire 
un  Toyage,  faire  un  tour  de  promenade,  mean  to  yo,  or  travel  a 
mUot  to  go  on  a  Journey,  to  take  a  walk : — 

Now  aroos  fUt  Tingt  mUlet  k  cho-    We  iraveUed  tweniff  mUea  on  haree* 
▼iL  back. 

2.  Faire  ses  adieux,  faire  des  emplettes,  faire  des  progr^, 
faire  des  questionsi  &iire  du  feu,  correspond  in  signification  to 
the  English  expressions,  to  bid  /areweil,  to  make  jmrekaaee,  to 
in^nrowe  or  to  ask  queetione,  io  make  afire : — 

J'ai  fkit  mea  adienx  &  mes  parents.    Ibid  farewell  to  my  relations, 
▲▼ss-vons  fait  du  feu  dans  ma    Haveuonmadeaj^elnmyroomf 

ehsmbrs  ? 

8.  Faire  sortir  means,  to  send  out,  or  to  order  out ;  faire  entrer, 
Io  let  in,  to  bid  come  in ;  faire  attendre,  to  keep  waUing  :-^ 
Tons  les  area  fait  sntrsr  dans  ma    You  made  them  come  into  mg  room, 

ehambre. 
Tons  avex  fait  attendrs  mon  pb«.      Yon  made  myjkther  teaiL 

4.  Faire  son  possible,  to  do  one's  best,  takes  the  preposition 
pour,    Faire  semblant,  to  pretend,  faire  usage,  to  make  use,  are 
followed  by  de : — 
Kous  arons  ikit  notrs  possible.  We  have  done  eur  best. 

"RsBvun  or  Exaxplbs. 


Noosavons  fait  sonnaisssnos  avso 


Vooi  arcs  ftit  Tlngt  lienss  en  dix 

henres. 
Koiis  ferons  on  tour  ds  promenade. 
Js  lui  ai  tsii  pliufeurs  queiUons. 
lis  nooi  ont  fiUt  lenrs  adieux. 
Yens  nous  ayes  fait  attendre. 
Get  enfiint  fait  semblant  de  dormlr. 
Yous  fkites  semblant  de  lire. 

Kons  fersns  notrs  pessibls  poor  le 
Tolr. 


We  became  aequakded  with  them. 

You  tramlled  twenty  nUlet  in  ten 

hours. 
We  ehaU  take  a  wall: 
I  asked  him  severeU  fjtitalions. 
They  have  Udus/areweU. 
You  have  made  us  wait. 
Thai  chUdpretends  to  be  aaleq^. 
You  pretend  to  be  reading,  otdoas 

i^you  were  reading. 
We  will  do  our  beet  to  see  him. 


EXBBOISB  125. 

Use.  glad.  Sk  fleh-er,  1.  ref.  to  be-  N^goolant,  m.  merehanL 

Aliment,  m./ood.  eome  angry.  Quart,  m.  quarter. 

Gr^it,  m.  credif.  Faire  Taumdne,  to  ^  Rarement.  seldtm. 

Demand-er,  1.  to  ask.       alms.  R^uss-ir,  2.  to  succeed. 

Dorm-ir,  3.  ir.  to  sleep.  Laiss-er,  1.  to  leave,  let,  Riz,  m.  rice. 
Btnde,  f.  etudy.  Mendiant,  m.  beggar, 

1.  Seriez-voos  bien  aise  de  faire  connalssance  avec  ce  mon- 
sieur ?  2.  J'en  serais  bien  aise.  3.  Cecheval  fait-il  une  lieue 
et  un  quart  d'heure }  4.  II  a  fait  ce  matin  une  lieue  en  douze 
minutes.  6,  Leur  ayez-yous  fait  des  questions?  6.  Jeleur 
en  ai  fait.*  7.  Quelles  questions  leur  avez-yousfaites  ?  8.  Je 
leur  ai  demand^  s'ils  ayaient  fait  des  emplettes  i  9.  Yos  ^^yes 
font-ils  des  pro^r^  dans  leurs  Etudes  ?  10.  Us  n'en  font  pas 
beaucoup,  ils  yiennent  rarement  )b  T^cole.  11.  Si  tous  ^tiez 
ehez  tous,  feriez-Tous  semblant  de  dormir  ?  12.  Je  ne  ferais 
eertainement  pas  semblant  de  dormir.  13.  Pourquoine  faites- 
TOUS  pas  entrer  ce  mendiant  ?  14.  Ma  m^  yient  de  lui  faire 
I'aumdne.  16,  Le  ntfgociant  fait-il  usage  de  son  credit.  16. 
II  en  fait  usage.  17.  De  quels  aliments  ce  malade  fait-il  usage  ? 
18.  II  fait  usage  de  riz  et  de  bouiUon.  19.  Faites-yous  Totre 
possible  pour  rdussir?  20.  Je  fais  tout  mon  possible.  21. 
Ayez-yous  fait  entrer  ces  enfants,  ou  les  ayex-Tous  fait  sortir  ? 
22.  Je  les  ai  laisses  oil  ils  dtaient.  23.  Yous  ayons-nous'fait 
attendre  ?  24.  Yous  nous  aTez  fait  attendre  plusieurs  heures. 
26,  Si  TOUS  faisiez  attendre  ces  dameS|  elles  se  fftcheralent. 

EXSRCIBB  126. 

1.  Does  that  child  pretend  to  read  ?  2.  He  pretends  to  read. 
3*  Does  not  that  gentleman  pretend  to  sleep  ?  4.  He  does  not 
pretend  to  sleep,  he  sleeps  really  {r^ellemenfj,  6.  Will  you 
take  a  walk  this  morning  ?  6.  I  would  do  so  with  pleasure,  if 
I  had  time.  7.  Haye  you  become  acquainted  with  the  phy- 
sician ?  8.  I  haye  not  yet  become  acquainted  with  him.  9. 
Hnw  many  questions  hsTO  you  asked  (a)  the  child  ?    10.  I 

•  8ee  Beet  41,  U,  and  1 135  (7).  ' 


asked  him  many  questions.  11.  HsTe  you  asked  him  if  he 
had  studied  his  lesson  ?  12.  I  did  not  ask  him.  13.  Will  not 
that  little  girl  do  her  best  to  learn  her  lesson  ?  14.  She  will 
do  her  best  to  learn  it.  16.  Qf  what  food  do  you  make  use 
when  you  are  sick  ?  16.  We  make  use  of  bread  and  rice.  17. 
HaTe  you  forgotten  to  bid  farewell  to  TOur  mother }  18. 1  had 
not  forgotten  it ;  I  intended  to  go  to  her  house  this  afternoon. 
19.  With  whom  haye  you  become  acquainted  ?  20.  With  the 
bookseller.  21.  Do  you  not  keep  rhose  ladies  waiting  ?  22. 
I  do  not  keep  them  waiting,  they  are  not  ready  (prStes).  23. 
Do  I  make  you  wait?  24.  You  do  not  make  me  wait. 
25.  Haye  you  left  your  children  in  your  room  ?  26.  I  haye 
not  done  so  {le),  27.  Haye  you  sent  them  out }  2S.  1  hare 
not  sent  them  out,  I  haye  let  them  remain  where  they  were. 
29.  HaTe  you  made  purchases  this  morning?  30.  I  have 
made  none,  I  hare  no  moncT.  31.  Has  the  seryant  made  a 
fire  in  my  room }  32.  He  has  made  one.  33.  Will  you  do 
your  best  to  come  to-morrow?  34.  I  will  do  my  best  to  eomo 
early.  Z6,  We  trayelled  yesterday  forty  leagues  in  sixteen 
hours. 

SxonoN  LXIY. 

1.  Faire  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  playmg  the  part  qf,  or 
pretending  to  be : — 

n  fkit  le  grand  seigneur.  HepUtye  the  great  lord, 

2.  Faire  also  means  to  matter,  to  concern,  to  help  :^- 


Cela  ne  fait  rien. 
Cela  ne  yous  fait  rien. 

Qu'est-ce-qne  oela  nous  fait  ? 
Je  ne  puis  qu*y  faire. 


TVuU  is  no  matter. 

That  it  nothing  to  you,  does  not  con- 
cern you. 
What  is  that  to  us  f 
I  cannot  help  U. 

3.  Se  faire  mal  conjugated  reflectiyely,  means  to  hurt  one's 
self,  Se  faire  is  used  r&ectiyely  ^in  the  sense  of  the  English 
yerbs,  to  become,  to  turn.  It  is,  also,  used  with  the  sign&ca- 
tion  of  the  words  cause,  have,  get,  &c.  Se  faire  takes  iire  as  its 
auxiliary  [\  46,  Sect.  44] : — 

Je  me  suU  fait  m^ectn.  /  have  hecome  a  physician. 

Je  me  snis  fait  faire  une  paire  de  /  have  had  a  pair  of  becHs  madefttr 

bottes.  me. 

Je  me  suis  fait  raser.  /  have  had  my  beard  shaved. 

Nous  nous  sommes  fait  couper  les  We  have  had  our  hair  cut. 

chereux. 

Je  me  suis  fait  mal  au  dolgt.  /  have  hurt  myjinger. 

4.  Besides  the  instances  mentioned  [Sect.  32,  R.  6],  faire  is 
used  unipersonally  in  many  idiomatic  expressions : — 

II  fait  Jour,  il  fait  nuit.  It  is  dagUgkt,  it  U  night. 

II  fkit  de  la  boue,  il  fait  de  U  IlUmudt^.U  is  dusty. 

poussi^re. 

n  fait  Clair  de  lune,  il  fkit  obscur.  ft  is  moonUgkl,  U  is  dark, 

II  fkit  bon  id,  U  fkit  oher  id.  It  is  eon\fbrtable  here,  Uie  dear  hmu, 

Rbsvmb  or  ExiicPLBS. 


Ce  Jeone  homme  fkit  le  sayant. 

Cela  ne  me  fait  rien. 
Que  pou?ons-nous  y  faire  ? 
Mon  fr^re  s'est  fait  orf  fcyre. 
Pourquoi  tous  faites-yous  raser  ? 
Je  me  fend  oouper  les  cbeveux. 
Je  me  suis  fait  b&tir  une  malsoi|. 
Nous  nous  sommes  fait  mal  k  la 

tdte. 
II  oommenoe  k  se  fsire  tard. 
Fait-il  Cher  yiyre  k  Paris  ? 
II  fsit  beaooonp  de  boue. 


Thed  young  man  plays  ike  learned 


That  is  nothing  to  me. 

What  can  we  do  tout 

My  brother  has  turned  geUeseUk, 

Why  do  yougel  thawed  t 

IvriUhave  my  hair  cut. 

I  have  had  a  house  butUfer 

We  have  AurC  otw  heads. 

B  is  beginning  to  grow  late. 
Is  it  dear  Uoing  in  Parist 
It  is  very  muddy. 


ExBRCisn  127. 

Absolnment,  aibsolutely.  Etitdiant,  m.  student.     Pdatn,  m.  painter. 
Artisan,  m.  mechanic     Fou*  fbUe,/aol,  sbnpU'  Fersonne,  m.  No6oc%r. 
B^utier,  mieioeUer.         ton,  Tanneur,  m.  tanner. 

Boa  maroh^,  csAeqp.        Impertinent,  e,  df|per-    Yigneroo,  m.  Mie-<frflS- 
Chagrin^  e,  vexed.  tinent.  ser. 

Denr^,  f.  p.provieions,  Oavrier,  m.  workman.    Titrier,  m.  gbader, 

1.  Pourquoi  cet  ouyrier  fait-il  le  malade?  2.  II  fait  Ic 
malade  parcequ'il  n'a  pas  euTie  de  traTailler.  3.  Cet  ^tudiant 
ne  fait-il  pas  le  ssTant  ?  4.  II  ne  fait  pas  le  sayant,  il  fait  le 
fou.  6,  sied-il  k  ce  jeune  homme  ds  faire  le  maiue  icL  ?  6. 
II  ne  sied  k  personne  de  faire  Timpertinent.  7.  Cela  fsdt-il 
quelque  chose  ?  [R.  2.]  8.  Celane  fait  absolument  rien.  9. 
Cela  peut-il  faire  quelque  ehose  k  cei  TignnonB  i    10,  Cela  vm 
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ITares-Tons  pu  mal  an  pitd? 
CeCto  demoiaelU  •  1«  mal  de  ttto. 
N'aT«B-toiu  pM  Bud  anx  d«BU  ? 
Hob  frfav  a  !•  mal  de  dents. 
Mon  eonidn  a  mal  aa  c6U, 
II  a  dcs  uenlenn  de  poCtiine. 

^'ares-Toof  a  la  main  ? 


Baoe  yvu  not  a  torefodf 
7%at  young  ImfyhaatktMadaahi, 
Do  not  four  tutk  ache  t 
My  broUktr  hat  the  toothaehe. 
My  couHn  hat  apabn  in  hit  tide, 
Ht  hat  paint  in  hit  dutt. 

f  What  have  you  m  yotirhandt 
<  lyhat  it   the    matUr  with  your 

I     httftdf 


leur  fiut  lien  da  tout.  11.  N'fites-Tous  pas  bien  chagrin^  de 
cela  ?  12.  Nous  en  sommes  bien  fhch^B,  maia  nous  ne  pouTons 
qu'y  faire.  13.  Yotre  associtf  ne  a'est-il  pas  fait  bijoutier? 
14.  Non,  Monsieur,  il  a' est  fait  peintre.  15.  Get  artisan  ne 
a'est-il  pas  fait  Titrier }  16.  II  s'est  fait  tanneur,  et  son  fr^e 
B*eat  fait  soldat.  17.  La  modiite  ne  s'est-elle  pas  fait  couper 
lea  cheTeux  ?  18.  EUe  se  les  est  fait  couper.  19.  Ne  tous 
leTes«T0us  pas  aussitdt  qu'il  fiut  jour }  20.  Oui,  Monsieur,  je 
me  l^ye  de  trhs  bonne  heure.  21.  Ne  fait-il  pas  clair  delune } 
22.  II  fait  tr^  clair,  mais  il  ne  fait  pas  clair  de  lune.  23. 
Fait-il  bon  Tiyre  en  Am^rique  ?  24.  II  fait  trhB  bon  Tiyre  en 
Am^ique,  les  denr^s  y  sont  )k  bon  march^. 

ExBBCisx  128. 

1.  Does  not  that  gentleman  play  the  learned  man  ?  2.  He 
plays  the  lord  and  fool  at  the  same  time  (a  lafoit).  3.  Does 
not  that  boy  pretend  to  be  sick }  4.  He  pretends  to  be  sick, 
he  does  not  wish  to  study  his  lessons.  6,  When  you  haye  no 
"wish  to  work  do  you  pretend  to  be  sick  ?  6.  I  nerer  pretend 
to  be  sick.  7.  Is  it  muddy  to-day }  8.  It  is  not  muddjr,  it  is 
dusty.  9.  Will  it  be  moonlight  this  evening?  10.  It  will  not 
be  moonlight,  it  will  be  very  dark.  11.  Is  it  comfortable  h^e  ? 
12.  It  is  Tery  comfortable.  13.  Is  it  too  warm  or  too  cold? 
14.  It  iB  neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold  here.  16.  Will  you 
have  your  hair  cut  ?  16.  I  had  my  hair  cut  yesterday  morn- 
ing. 17.  Will  you  not  go  home,  it  is  beginning  to  grow  l&te  ? 
18.  Is  it  not  very  dark  out  ?  {dehort,)  19.  It  is  not  dark,  it  is 
moonlight.  20.  Has  not  the  glazier  turned  goldsmith?  21. 
He  haa  not  turned  goldsmith,  he  has  turned  soldier.  22.  Does 
that  concern  your  brother  ?  23.  That  does  not  concern  him. 
24.  Are  you  not  sorry  for  that  ?  25.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  I 
cannot  help  it.  26.  Why  do  you  get  shaved?  27.  Because  I 
cannot  ahave  myself.  28.  Have  you  not  hurt  those  children  ? 
29.  I  have  not  hurt  them.  80.  Have  you  hurt  your  arm  ? 
31.  No,  Sir,  but  I  have  hurt  my  head.  32.  Has  not  your 
sister  hurt  her  hand  ?  33.  She  has  hurt  her  hand,  and  my 
mother  has  hurt  her  elbow.  34.  Have  you  not  hurt  your  head  ? 
3d.  I  have  not  hurt  my  head,  but  I  have  hurt  my  hand. 

Sbgtion  LXV. 

1.  Avoir  mal  means  to  havo  a  pain  or  aeho,  a  tore.  When 
used  in  relation  to  one  of  the  limbs,  it  means  generally,  iohavo 
a  tort,  a  bnnu^  a  aUy  &c.  The  name  of  the  part  of  the  body  ia 
preceded  by  the  preposition  h  and  the  article  [See  Sect.  62,  R. 
6.  i  77  (9)]  :- 

H*arei-vouf  pai  mal  an  doigt  ?         ^ove  you  not  a  torejingor  f 
Je  a'ai  pai  mal  k  la  tite.  My  hood  doet  not  ache. 

2.  Avoir  une  douleur,  or  des  douleurs,  corresponds  to  the 
English  to  have  a  pain  or  paint : — 

J*ai  BBS  douleur  SB  braa.  I  haoe  a  pain  in  my  ann. 

8.  The  construction  mmtioned  in  Rule  1  is  used  after  avoir, 
taken  in  the  sense  of  tenir,  to  hold,  and  after  avoir  firoid  and 
avoir  chaud  [Sect.  62,  R.  6]  :— 

Tone  aves  lee  annee  k  la  mala.  Tou  haveyourarmt  in  your  handt, 

J*ai  ehsBd  auz  mains  et  anx  pieds.    My  handt  andfOd  art  warm. 

4.  The  article  U,  &c.,  is  used  before  words  indicating  moral 
and  physical  properties,  in  cases  where  the  Eni^lish  use  a  or  ofi, 
or  omit  the  article.  When,  however,  an  adjective  precedes 
the  noun,  im,  une,  or  d$^  des,  are  at  times  used : — 

Cette  dame  a  Vetprit  Juste.  That  lady  hat  a  eorrtct  mind. 

Totre  soBor  a  les  yesz  aoirs.  Tour  titter  hat  black  tyet. 

5,  A  moral  or  physical  property,  which,  in  the  individual  is 
single,  is  not  j^ut  in  the  plural  in  French,  though  the  re* 
ference  be  to  a  number  of  individuals : — 

Oes  dames  ont  Tesprit  Joste.  Thote  ladke  hant  eorrtct  mindt, 

OesgargoBs se soatfiiUt  mal k latfite.    Thote  boyt  hoot  hurt  their  hoadt. 

RlSUlCB  or  EXAXTLIS. 


Je  B*ai  rien  h.  la  mala. 

J'al  ehaad  auz  mains  et  froid  aax 

pieds. 
Vos  Moears  ont  le  goAt  d^lieat. 
Ces  messieun  oat  le  aes  aqnilin. 


fl  hfwe  nothing  in  my  hand. 
■<  Nothing  it  the  matter  wUh  my 

(     hand. 
My  handt  are  warm  and  my  Jbet 

cold. 
Tour  tittert  haee  a  dOooH  tasfe. 
Thote  gentlemen  hone  Roman  nosea 


EXEBCISB  129. 

Hal  de  gorge,  bl  sots  Fled,  bl  JM. 

throat.  Presqae,  dhno^, 

Hal  d'oreille,  bl  ear-  Telat,  m.  oamplexion, 

ache.  Visage,  m. /ice. 

ISHoe,  f.  nieoe,  Yenxjirom  oell,  efes. 
Koir,  e,  NdcL 


Bleu,  e.  blue. 
Bonebe,  f.  mouth. 
]>ent,  t  tooth. 
Doigt,  m.  piger. 
Qorge,  t  throat. 
M^moire^  f.  memory. 

1.  Ce  jeune  homme  a-t-il  mal  k  la  gorge  ?  2.  Oui,  Mon- 
aieur,  il  y  a  deux  jours  qu'il  a  le  mal  de  gorge.  3.  Avez-vous 
souvent  mal  k  la  t£te  ?  4.  J'ai  le  mal  de  tdce  presque  tous  les 
jours.  5.  N'avez-vous  pas  mal  au  braa  ?  6.  J'ai  mal  au  bras 
et  k  la  main.  7.  Yotre  s<nur  a-t-elle  le  mal  d'oreille.  8.  Oui, 
Madame,  elle  a  le  mal  d'oreille  et  le  mal  de  dents.  9.  N'avea- 
voua  paa  froid  k  la  tdte.  10.  Non,  Monsieur,  mais  j'ai  froid 
aux  doigts.  11.  N'avez-vous  point  froid  au  viaage?  12 
Non,  Monaieur,  je  n'y  ai  point  froid.  13.  Ce  monsieur  a-t-il 
le  nea  aquilin  ?  14.  Il  a  le  nez  aqmlin  et  la  bouche  grande. 
16.  Cette  demoiselle  a-t-eU^  -*«  oellea  dents  ?  16.  EUeade 
belles  dents  et  de  beaux  yeux.  17.  Ce  petit  gar^on  a-t-il  les 
pieds  petits  ?  18.  H  a  les  pieds  petits  et  les  maina  grandee. 
19.  Yotre  ni^ce  n'a-t-elle  pas  les  yeux  bleus  ?  20.  Non,  Mon- 
sieur, elle  a  lea  yeuxnoirs.  21.  Yos  tfcoliers  se  sont-Us  fait 
mal  au  visace  ?  22.  Us  se  sont  fait  mal  k  la  jpoitrine.  23.  Yos 
filles  ont-elles  une  bonne  m^moire  ?  24.  Elles  ont  la  m6neir« 
excellent^.    25.  Ces  Italiennes  n'ont  pas  le  teint  frais. 

EXBEOISS  130. 

1.  What  is  the  matter  with  your  hand  ?  2.  I  have  had  a 
sore  hu^d  these  ten  days.  3.  Has  your  brother  sore  fingers  ? 
4.  He  has  sore  fingers  and  a  sore  hand.  5.  What  has  your 
brother  in  his  hand ?  6.  He  has  apen  in  his  hand.  7.  Has 
your  little  boy  a  sore  throat?  8.  He  has  a  sore  throat.  9. 
Haa  not  your  eldest  sister  the  toothache  ?  10.  She  has  not  the 
toothaehe,  but  she  has  a  sore  fiofer.  11.  Why  does  not  the 
soldier  walk?  12.  He  cannot  walk,  he  has  a  sore  foot.  13. 
Have  you  not  sore  feet  ?  14.  My  feet  are  not  sore.  15.  If 
your  finger  were  sore  would  you  write  ?  16.  If  I  had  sore 
fingers  I  should  not  write.  17.  If  your  brother  had  the  head- 
ache would  he  study  his  lesson  ?  ]  8.  He  could  not  study  his 
lesson  if  he  had  the  headache.  19.  Has  not  that  gentleman 
pains  in  his  chest  ?  20.  He  has  pains  in  his  cheat  and  in  his 
side.  21.  Haa  your  little  girl  black  eyes  or  blue  eyes  ?  22. 
She  haa  black  eyes  and  a  fresh  complexion.  23.  Has  not  your 
daughter  the  toothache  ?  24.  She  has  the  toothache  and  the 
ear-ache.  25.  Are  not  your  hands  and  feet  cold  ?  26.  My 
hands  are  cold,  but  my  feet  are  warm.  27.  Have  not  those 
ladies  aquiline  noses?  28.  They  have  aquiline  nosea  and  a 
fair  complexion  (£ff  tehU  beau),  29.  Has  your  sister  large 
hands?  30.  No,  Sir,  my  aister  has  small  hands.  31.  Have 
not  those  little  girls  hurt  their  heads  ?  32.  They  have  not 
hurt  their  heads,  they  have  hurt  their  faces.  38.  That  little 
boy  has  black  hsir  (jcheveus). 


LESSONS    IN    GEOLOOY.—No.  XVn. 
By  Thomas  W.  Jbhxtk,  D.D.,  F.Q.S.,  &c. 

CHAPTER   n. 

ON  THE  kCTlOV  OF  WATER  ON  THE  £ABTH*B  0BU8T. 

8EGTI017  I. 
OH  TBB  ACnON  OP  BAIN  VPOH  BOCKS. 

In  the  whole  course  of  our  preceding  lessons,  we  have  aasumed 
that  the  first  form  of  our  earUi's  crust  waa  that  of  an  incan* 
descent  globe  in  the  process  of  cooling,  and  represented  to  you 
by  the  aahy  covering  of  a  cooling  cmder.  In  theae  circum- 
stances of  starting  into  existence  as  a  planet,  there  could  have 
been  no  water,  and  consequently  no  sea,  and  no  rain. 

The  origin  of  rain  is  a  subject  that  belongs  rather  to  Che* 
mistry  than)to  OeoJogy.     One  of  the  demonstri(ti9ns  of  i^odeni 
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ehemlstry  is,  that  water  la  produced  by  the  combination  of 
dlfterent  gases,  which  c&n  be  proved  to  have  been  co- existent 
with  the  origin  of  the  earth. 

This  demonstration  of  chemistry  does  not  in  the  least  ex- 
dudfl  the  agency  of  the  Almighty  Creator  as  the  Intelligent 
Maker  of  ail  tilings.  These  powerful  gases  may  be  literally 
oae  class  of  "the  things  which  do  not  appear/  but  by  the 
combination  of  which,  "the  things  which  are  seen"  were 
Iramed  by  the  word  of  Qod.  No  reasoning  can  prove  more 
triumphantly  than  those  of  the  inductive  sciences,  that  these 
gases  did  not  originate  themselves,  endow  themselres  with 
given  tendencies,  or  fix  laws  for  their  own  energies.  They 
had  a  Maker,  ai\d  their  Maker  is  Ood.  It  is  He  that  called 
them  into  exUtcDce.  It  is  He  that  gave  them  their  separate 
«nersies  and  adaptations.  It  is  He  that  endowed  them  with 
Ixed  la  ws  for  their  reapective  combinations.  Their  elementary 
Uroperties  came  from  His  creative  power,  and  the  laws  of  their 
combinations  have  been  ordained  by  His  legislatire  will. 

The  revelations  of  natural  philosophy  teach  us  that  the 
rarious  elements  of  the  universe  are  found  in  combinations 
called  compound  bodies;  and  the  investigations  of  natund 
theology  prove  that,  when  the  properties  of  these  compounds 
are  compjied  with  the  elements  employed  in  composing  them, 
the  object  of  the  Great  Designer  contemplated,  at  their  origin, 
rather  the  properties  of  the  compounds,  than  the  properties  of 
the  scparaie  elements  themselves.  The  simple  elements  were 
oeated  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
pound bodies  which  their  combinstion  would  produce.  This 
argument  might  be  illustrated  by  the  properties  of  hydrogen  in 
water,  were  this  the  place  and  time  to  enter  upon  it.  The 
geologist,  as  such,  asstmics  the  existence  of  water  without 
tz\>ubiu^.g  himself  to  ac> 

count  for  its  origin,  or  ^^^ 

to  inu^oduce  it  as  a 
proof  of  design. 

It  is  well  uiown  that  "^^^  9 

water  exists  in  tlie  dii* 
ferent  forms  of  a  solid, 
a  liquid,  and  a  rapour. 
It  is  probable  that  the 
first  or  primordial  ap> 
pearance  of  water  upon 
the  cooling  surfice  of 

the  earth's  cru5t  wa*  in  the  form  of  vapour,  which,  with  thr 
de^rr^^e  of  temperature,  condensed  at  last  into  rain.  Try  to 
form  fjr  your^vif  distinct  an' I  wfH -de fined  concept lonn  of  the 
tMCts  of  this  case,  for  oiherwi^o  you  >ftill  always  be  hesitatin'r 
and  d.-»b*irg  in  your  future  lebsuna.  lrai:;ine  that  from  some 
ea*.i*«-,  which  Geul  vgists  do  not  profits  to  understand,  the  hf  at 
of  our  i^nitnl  acd  boming  globe  began  to  decrease,  and  that 
a  portw£<  of  '»hi%  heat  so  raidiated  into  space  as  to  allow  a  crust 
to  1  ^nn  \i^j\  lis  surface,  just  as  you  now  see  crust  formins:  over 
K4>.um  c..t..l  cr  glass  as  th?  fu^ed  materials  cool  down. 
'^'^ *f  - *•  s.M.i^'i.  'hxi  this  co^Iin^  process  contmues,  it  maybe 
for  'JL-.  ^«ftJi  i»  or  myn^ds  of  Tears,  until  at  last  the  surface  of 
tkte  es.tn  grew  so  eo-.l  that  the  watery  elements,  which  during 
its  »gi  i*td  and  f*is«d  state  must  have  floated  along  with  many 
0i3jti  T  y^'jue  C'yr..«u:uents  in  the  atmosphere  around  it,  con- 
d  ukUt  Tap^.ur,  usd  then  into  drops.    This  water  would 

^«^j».i«fl  f,  I  iL^  •tirface  of  the  earth  in  the  forms  of  lakes, 
a£,4  orje^'M.  Af  :«^r  a  time  portions  of  this  water  would 
be  'Jkjusk  «;»  r.j  ev.^r^auon,  descend  again  in  the  form  of  nin, 
vn^i^  r:.  :u  t'.rn  wo^ld  produce  streams,  torrenta,  and  riTers. 
Tk^  '.a:.MKse  'f  t'l.e  !?*-.i*jeiand  cooling  conditions  of  the  globe 
K.'«st  ue  tgjL^; '»!  u»  order  to  arrive  at  any  consistent  eaplana- 
(!.:«  &:  t&«  ^ck*  r  t  iU.te  of  the  earth,  as  evidenced  by  the 
SKn.-.v..x«  of  is*  rocks,  a£.d  by  the  fossils,  which  are  monuments 
«f  as  a£..'.Ant  't^'fjrf. 

\t^uL\  COW  rei^  t'>9  *a  th*  latter  part  of  onr  second  lesson, 
-a^f  V*  ih«  p«ragrspr^  00  pa^u  \Si^.  I  there  showed  that 
f'.t  p^^eeas  o(  r.€^.  ng  o^^rzimiUic^.d  on  the  earth's  surface, 
•as  t^A>  ^  yit  *'»y  vau.r.  It  was  next  remarked  that, 
as  Axja  ai  .1  w«>*  pr«..i.'.a^.  •,  a/.c-^r^.-  g  to  the  laws  fixed  by 
tbt  I^-Vt-  .^<-^t  }AMJWi,  i*:  U.9  gaa;  .us  el*  saenu  of  water  to  com* 
'AUt  a>'«'.  '■*  i^rsu  '-X.U  ..4 aid,  wurr  be^an  ioimed lately  to  act 
^M0-»rx.*%.7  uyju  UJt  '^-atward  surlace  of  the  earth's  crust. 

▲a  Srt«>-&  a*  wavf  «&ix. :  uMj  cor^u^t  with  the  surfkcc-rocka, 
re  ^MJi'KJcj  of  I'M  acU:n  upi^n  thsm  would  be  to  wear 
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them  away,  either  by  dissolTing  them  chemically,  or  by  csiry- 
ing  away  mechanically  the  loouened  portions,  snd  depositiDg 
thfm  in  another  place. 

The  outer  lines  of  our  first  diagram  in  page  197,  sre  intended 
to  represent  that  the  first  crust  of  the  earth  was  not  quite  round 
and  even,  but  broken,  dented,  and  rugged.  Its  whols  circum- 
ferenco  is  diversified  with  hollows  and  elevations,  depressions, 
swellings,  and  peaks.  Suppose  any  dent  or  depression  in  fig. 
1  on  that  page,  to  designate  some  hollow  of  many  miles  in  ei- 
tent,  suflicient  to  form  the  bed  of  an  inland  sea,  or  it  might  be 
what  is  called  the  **  basin  "  of  a  large  river,  into  which  stresmf 
and  torrents  are  flowing  from  all  sides. 

After  haying  referred  yourself  to  that  figure,  imsgine  that 
the  annexed  diagram,  fig.  38,  represents  any  one  of  the  de- 
pressions which  were  originally  formed  in  the  crust  at  the  time 
of  the  earth's  first  cooling.  As  the  rain  would  wear  sway, 
or,  speaking  geologically,  would  disintegrate  the  upper  psrts  or 
edges  of  the  hollows,  the  water  would  run  downimds  to  ths 
bottom,  and  there  settle,  and  when  in  a  state  of  rest  it  would 
deposit  the  loosened  materials  or  detritus  which  it  hsd  dis- 
lodged from  the  higher  portions  of  the  rt>ck.  This  detritus 
would  necessarily  consist  of  pebbles,  gravel,  sand,  and  mud  or 
ailt. 

Brery  fresh  ahower  would  effect  a  fresh  disintegration  of  the 
rock,  and  would  also  produce  fresh  currents  and  stresnu  thit 
would  carry  away  more  pebbles,  sand,  and  silt,  snd  dmsit 
them  in  a  fresh  hirer  or  bed  over  the  surface  of  the  first.  Upon 
every  repstitioc  of  shower  and  floods  two  results  would  teke 
place ;  first,  the  lake  or  inland  sea  would,  by  the  acccssi'tn  and 
rise  of  its  unexhaled  waters,  become  deeper  and  deeper ;  and 
secondly,  with  every  fresh  deposit  of  detritus,  the  bouom 

would  come  up  higher 
IS,  and    higher,  sad  the 

water  shallower  and 
shallower,  uniil,  st 
last,  the  upper  Isjer  of 
the  detritus  would  be- 
come visible  S9  drr 
land.  You  at  once  £ce 
that  as  these  layers  or 
beds  rise  in  ihicknssf, 
they  would  elerale  the 
waters  of  the  lake  or  in- 
l.itid  «;t'a  in  the  depression,  and  eventoally  drive  the  water  ofl 
to  seek  iu  level  in  oihcr  hollows,  imiU  finally  sea  would 
join  sea  and  form  the  ocean. 

It  i«  evident  that  all  the  loosened  materials,  disiBtegratcd  br 
the  il  liferent  showers  and  borne  away  into  the  hollows  by 
the  ditfcrent  floods,  will  be  deposited  in  layers  00s  on  the  inr- 
face  of  snother.  The  materials  thoa  loosened  snd  worn  down 
by  the  water  hare,  in  geology,  difierent  names,  sccording  to  the 
siae  of  the  ingredienu  of^  the  detritus.  Fragmenu  of  the 
larger  aise  are  called  pebbles,  the  next  grayel,  the  next  sand, 
and  the  amallest  mud  or  silt. 

If  you  have  ever  observed  the  materials  of  the  bed  of  a  nver 
from  ita  source  to  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  you  will  rtmem^r 
the  facts  which  have  been  just  stated.  W'b^n  you  have  b««« 
on  the  aummit  of  some  rocky  mountain,  you  t«7«  seen  a  well  of 
water  springing  up  amid  its  rugged  crags,  iii  tht  immediate 
neighbourhood,  there  is  not  a  single  rounded  stone  or  pebble  to 
be  found  ony  where.  All  the  stones  sre  rough  and  sngulsTf 
for  aa  yet  the  water  has  had  no  opportunity  to  roll  an^  of  the 
looser  stones  in  iU  bed.  As  you  descend  )ower  into  the 
glen  or  rarine,  you  find  that  the  stones  have  been  robbed  and 
partly  rounded,  by  the  friction  of  the  vrmter,  and  by  beiogroUed 
against  esch  other.  When  you  come  to  the  g^wst  vsUey»  tM 
valley  Where  all  the  rivulets  form  oos  stnani,  thsR  ytm  find, 
first  large  rounded  atones,  which  might  almost  be  caUed  boul- 
ders ;  lower  down  you  have  large  pcbbte ;  lower  still,  grsvel ; 
untU,  as  yon  approach  ths  sea,  the  bed  of  ths  river  is  iMis 
sand  or  mad,  totally  deacitaie  of  gravel  or  pebbles. 

As  you  recollect  these  fiseu  you  mnst  liy  to  aeeount  for  thea. 
We  know  that  the  power  of  water  to  carry  heavy  b«^.''  T^ 
great  and  extraortJinarr,  or  rather  we  know  that  ^**""  *"* 
much  of  their  weight  or  gravity  whea  they  are  saspendsd  «r 
borne  in  water.  We  alao  know  that  the  force  of  currents  c«a- 
not  carry  boulders  as  far  as  it  caft  eairy  pebblsa.  or  cswy  grw 
aa  far  as'sand  or  mud.    Yon  a»  now  to  af^thass  statemsnii 
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aad  your  own  rccoUectioiiB  of  what  you  haye  seen  In  the  bed 
of  a  riTer,  to  the  pHbenomena  which  are  likely  to  occur  under 
the  action  of  rain  or  torrents  in  our  supposed  hollow  of  tlie 
earth's  crust,  as  represented  in  fig.  38. 

Let  A  B  be  one  of  the  depressions  found  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth  as  represented  infi^  1«  page  197,  toI.1.  Imagine  several 
repetitions  of  showers  %id  floods  to  take  place  at  different 
periods,  and  the  water  to  affect  mechanicallv  the  surface  rock 
at  both  the  points  a  b.  The  water,  in  runnmg  down  each  side 
of  the  decliyity,  would  bear  away  the  larger  or  finer  materials 
to  different  distances,  acoording  to  the  Telocity  of  the  current. 
The  stream  would  leaye  the  heavier  materials  early  on  in  its 
own  side  of  the  curve,  carry  the  pebbles  and  gravel  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow,  and  bear  the  sand  and  silt  to  some  dis- 
tance on  the  opposite  side. 

At  the  first  period,  a  heavy  shower  falling  on  the  t)oint  b 
would  carry  down  loose  stone  and  pebbles  but  a  short  distance, 
the  sand  farther,  and  the  silt  farther  still,  say  as  far  as  «.  At 
the  second  period,  a  similar  shower  and  flood  from  the  point  a 
would  produce  similar  results,  and  form  a  layer  that  would 
cover  a  part  of  tlie  first  bed  of  detritus,  say  as  far  as  the  point 
above  y.  At  a  third  period,  another  rain  season  produced  a 
flood  from  b,  which  carried  down  more  detritus  and  formed  a 
tiiird  laver.  At  a  fourth  period,  like  ahowers  and  torrents  from 
A  would  repeat  the  preceding  phenomena.  Each  repetition  of 
rain  and  flood  would  produce  fresh  disintegration,  and  form 
new  layers  of  pebbles,  gravel,  sand,  and  silt. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  the  progress  of  centuries  or  ages, 
the  lake  a  b  would,  by  some  means,  become  dry,  and  that  a 
sectlbn  of  the  beds  were  made.  It  is  evident  that  a  rock,  or 
what  is  geologically  called,  a  formation,  of  a  very  complex  cha- 
racter would  appear.  There  would  be  pebbles,  gravel,  sand, 
and  silt.  Different  portions  of  such  beds  are  called  by  dif- 
ferent names,  according  as  they  have  been  cemented  or  hardened 
together.  The  bed  of  eemented  pebbles  is  called  a  eonglo* 
merate;  that  of  gravel  and  sand,  free  sandstone;  that  of  mud 
or  silt,  laminated  shale,  or  slaty  clay. 

As  this  lesson  is  intended  to  be  chiefly  an  introduction  to  the 
doctrines  of  Geology  concerning  the  action  of  water,  I  have 
thought  it  right,  to  help  you,  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  I  have 
^es^y  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you  the  action  of  fire  in  the 
formation  of  the  earth's  crust ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  class 
of  lessons  which  will  make  you  acquainted  with  the  influence 
of  water,  as  developed  in  the  disintegration  of  early  rocks  on  the 
earth's  crust,  and  in  the  construction  of  sedimentary  strata. 

The  influence  of  water  upon  rocks  is  manifested  in  three 
different  ways.  First,  it  decomposes  their  substances  chemi- 
cally, and  dissolves  their  combined  elements,  at  is  seen  in  the 
action  of  tea  upon  a  lump  of  feugar.  Seoondlyi  it  loeeens  the 
particles  of  which  they  are  formed,  by  getting  between  the 
grains  or  ingredients  which  compose  them,  by  forcing  them 
msnnder,  and  thus  destroying  their  cohesion  Or  their  power  to 
stick  together,  as  is  instanced  in  the  action  of  water  upon 
alaked  lime,  or  rather  on  a  ball  of  sand.  Thirdly,  it  acts  me- 
chanically upon  them,  by  removing  their  loosened  fragments 
from  one  place  to  another,  rolling  nnd  rubbing  them  against 
each  other,  giving  them  a  shape  different  from  their  original 
form,  and  depositing  them  at  a  lower  level,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  effect  of  rain  in  leaving  mud  in  the  roads  and  streets. 

Even  when  water  is  in  uie  form  of  atmospheric  vapour,  and 
before  it  has  condensed  into  liquid  rain,  it  has  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  rocks.  It  has  a  power  to  make  its  way,  as  you 
have  seen,  into  the  smallest  interstices  or  cleavages  between 
the  minutest  particles.  Its  destructive  action  is  made  most 
xnanifest  in  the  disintegration  of  exposed  rocks  and  of  high 
peaks,  amid  whose  materials  a  great  quantity  of  moisture 
penetrates,  decomuoeee  the  partidee,  and  severs  even  gr&nite. 

The  mechanical  influence  of  water  is  very  diversified.  It 
affects  some  rocks  by  the  mere  force  of  its  weight  and  pressure. 
Xt  disintegrates  others  by  friction  over  an  exposed  surface,  as 
in  rivers.  It  destroys  some  by  its  velocity  or  acquired  mo- 
mentum, as  is  instanced  in  what  are  called  waves  of  translation 
eeen  in  a  sudden  river  flood,  in  tidal  action,  and  in  the  power- 
ful ciurrents  found  in  the  sea.  In  some  cases  it  wears  away 
rocks  by  falling  upon  them  from  a  height,  as  in  waterfalls  and 
cataracts.  In  other  instancee,  it  destroys  a  whole  formation  of 
rocks  by  undermining  them.  This  i^doee  by  eating  away 
soft  bed  which  supports  the  overhanging  strata ;  which, 


upon  the  removal  of  their  support,  fall  down  in  confused  frag- 
ments. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  aqueous  agency  deserve  to  be  classed 
Among  the  grandest  phenomena  on  the  globe.  They  are  vast 
and  magniticcht  in  the  deep  and  beautiful  excavations  which, 
amid  lofty  rocks  and  sloping  hills,  form  many  of  our  vaUeys. 
But  its  most  stupendous  operations  are  indicated  by  the  de- 
nudation, which  it  has  accomplished  in  sweeping  away  enormous 
masses  of  rooks  and  strata  wihich,  for  hundred!  of  sqiiare  miles, 
once  covered  many  of  out  present  plains  and  mountains. 
These  marvellous  phenomena  are  not  only  calculate  to  awaken 
your  interest  in  Geology,  but  they  will  also  increase  it  und  en- 
noble it,  by  giving  expansion  to  your  mind,  loftiness  to  your 
philteophy,  and  depth  to  your  adoration  of  the  God  that 
worketh  all  things. 
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Iw  our  last  lesson  we  were  obliged  to  postpone  the  description 
of  the  following  capital  letters  of  the  vnriting  alphabet. 

The  letter  IT  is  like. the  letter  M  inverted;  or  rather,  it 
consisu  of  two  tapering  black-strokes,  joined  by  a  hair-stifolu;, 
and  commencing  and  ending  with  peoiiliarly  curved  hi^ir* 
strokee ;  originally  the  letter  W  was  jusi  like  two  V*a  put  to- 
gether, and  frequenUy  this  letter  is  still  made  like  the  latter 
half  of  the  letter  W.  The  letter  JTis  formed  very  like  the  printed 
JT,  onlv  that  it  begins  and  ends  with  a  scroll.  The  letter  V  is  like 
the  letter  U  with  the  second  black-stroke  drawn  below  the  lino 
and  terminated  in  a  hair-stroke  loop.  The  letter  Z  is  lilce  the 
same  letter  in  the  small  alphabet,  but  it  begins  and  ends  with 
a  scroll ;  sometimes  the  latter  scroll  is  formed  into  a  loop 
below  the  line. 

Thus  we  have  described  the  formation  of  both  the  aluhftbeis 
in  Penmaaahip ;  considerable  vaJieiies;  however,  i»xi»tlnpraci 
tice ;  these  can  oplj  be  learned  by  experience.  The  two  pages 
in  our  last  number  exhibited  writing  lessons  in  round  hand  or 
text,  in  amaller  hand  or  half-text ,  and  in  the  tmalie*t  or  running 
hand,  used  in  business,  called  the  court  hand.  I'he  words  of 
these  lessons  were  as  follows  :— Text :  Alexandria ;  Birming- 
ham ;  (hmberland  \  and  DarUngtwi.  Half-text :  Amendtnent  of 
mannert  ie  commendable;  Bemvolenee  ie  an  amiable  endowment; 
Omieniment  it  better  ihati  a  ktngihm  \  Jhmnt$  ie  reepeeted  and 
commended.  Court  hand  :  A  m€M,'e  manner*  most  commonly  male 
hit  fortune  ;  Be  conetantly  in  eome  commendable  employment ;  Cofn- 
mendation  moet  commonly  eneouragee  the  ingeniouei  hdigtnce  most 
commonly  overeomee  all  difieultiee. 

The  middle  pages  of  this  number  exhibit  an  equal  number  of 
writing  leasons  in  the  three  different  hands,  of  which  the  words 
are  ae  follows  :~Text:  Eaeingwold,  Formentera,  Guadaloupe,  and 
Huntingdon.  Half. text :  Eneouragt  aU  honest  mnd  virtuoug  aeticnt; 
Fame  cmnmonly  aceompanke  merit ;  Ooodneee  most  cotnmonly  trane- 
eenda  beauty ;  MumUity  moet  commonly  leads  to  h  onour.  Court  han  d : 
Bneouragement  most  commonly  animatee  the  mind  ;  Fear  ie  com- 
monly the  companion  qf  guilty  aclione  ;  Goodneee  and  mercy  are 
the  atiributee  oj  the  Divinity  ;  Humanity  and  magnanimity  are 
noble  endowmente.  We  strongly  recommend  learners  to  write 
the  copies  or  words  of  the  round- band  or  text  alphabet  Jtrst, 
say  three  or  four  times  over,  till  they  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  shapes  of  the  letters,  and  can  make  them  with  great  ease ; 
they  may  then  proceed  to  the  copies  of  the  half -text  alphabet, 
and  write  them  as  often ;  and  lastly,  to  the  copies  of  the  cou9>^ 
or  running'hand,  and  write  them  most  frequently  of  all,  as  this  i 
the  hand  in  which  all  letters  and  manuscripts  should  be  writ  tea 
Those  of  our  students  who  wish  us  to  give  them  advice  as  te 
what  hand  or  style  of  writing  we  would  recommend,  have  at  last 
got  it  embodied  lA  the  oourt-hand  copies;  ^this  is  the  plain  andt 
cafty  style  which  we  admire,  and  wluch  we  consider  as  far  be- 
fore the  wiry  angtdar  system  in  common  use.  The  grand 
object  of  all  good  penmanship  should  be  to  wxite  so  as  to  easily 
be  read ;  and  whenever  any  style  of  writing  loses  this  character, 
it  loses  half  its  value. 

With  regard  to  the  copies  given  to  the  learner  in  these  dif- 
feVent  hands,  nothing  could  be  expected  in  the  text  but  a 
single  word  }  this  is  always  geographical ;  in  the  half- text  and 
court-hand^  an  attempt  is  made,  as  usual,  to  convey  moral  les- 
sons ;  and  the  qualifying  tetma  commonly  and  moet  cominofv^^ 
are  only  introduced  to  make  the  line  the  proper  length* 
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LESSONS    IN   LATIN.— No.  XXIX. 

By  John  B.  Bka-ud,  D.  D. 

DEVIATIONS  FROM  THE  MODEL-CON  JUG  AT  lOXS. 

Tub  four  conjugations  are  only  so  many  classes  into  which 
Latin  yerbs  are  put»  These  classes  are  determined  by  the 
tokens  already  stated,  and  the  yerbs  in  them  aie  formed  ac- 
cording to  the  models  already  given.  But  the  yerbs  which 
make  up  these  classes,  do  not  exhaust  the  whole  stock  of 
Latin  yerbs.  There  are  others  that  more  or  less  depart  from 
the  modeb.  The  yerbs  that  depart  from  the  modeU  may,  in 
general,  be  ranked  under  three  descriptions,  i.  They  differ 
from  the  modd-yerbs  in  the  perfect  and  the  supine,  ii.  They 
differ  from  the  model-yerbsin  other  parts,  iii.  They  lack  seyeral 
parts  which  are  possessed  by  the  model-Terbs.  As  these  three 
classes  do  not  conform  to  the  rule  or  standard  afforded  in  the 
four  conjugations,  they  might  all  be  termed  irregular.  The 
epithet  irregular,  howeyer,  is  commonly  applied  only  to  the 
second  class,  and  as  no  good  reason  compels  us  to  depart  from 
the  ordinary  usage  in  this  case,  we  shall  specially  apply  the 
denomination  of  **  the  irregular  yerbs  "  to  those  yerbs  which 
differ  from  the  models  in  other  parts  than  the  perfect  and  the 
supine.  The  yerbs  which  differ  in  the  perfect  and  the  supine 
may  be  callad  deyiational,  as  in  a  marked  way  deviating  (de» 
from,  and  via,  a  way)  from  the  ordinary  forms,  and  those  that 
are  without  certain  parts  may  be  termed  defective  (de,  Jrom, 
and  facio,  /  ittake).  Thun  we  obtain  four  classes  of  verbs,  i. 
The  regular,  or  those  which  mainly  follow  the  paradigms  of  the 
four  conjugations,  ii.  The  deviational,  those  tnat  depart  from 
those  paradigms  in  the  perfect  tense  and  tlie  supine,  iii.  The 
irregular,  those  Uiat  depart  from  the  paradigms  in  other  parts. 
iv.  The  defective,  those  that  are  wanting  in  mood,  tense,  and 
person.  The  verbs  that  follow  the  forms  of  the  four  conjuga- 
tions are  dignided  with  the  term  regular,  because  suoh  verbs 
exist  in  greater  number  than  any  other  class.  The  same  facts 
may  be  set  forth  in  this 

TiEw  or  TUB  Latin  YraBS. 
Jkguiwr,  Inrtguiar. 
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Ths  Four  Go^Jagations.    I.  Derlational.  II.  Irregular.  III.  DefectlTS. 

The  departure  from  the  models  would  be  very  much  lessened, 
were  we  at  liberty  to  enter  at  length  into  the  processes  by 
which  the  present  tenses  now  in  use  were  formed,  and  elchibit 
the  real  roots  or  stems  of  the  several  verbs.  In  the  restricted 
space,  however,  here  at  our  disposal,  we  can  only  give  one  or 
two  instances.  Take  sine,  1  tuffer  or  aUow,  x  ou  think  the 
stem  to  be  ttn.  It  is  not  so ;  the  n  is  introduced  into  the 
present  merely  for  the  sake  of  strength  in  pronunciatinn.  The 
stem  is  «t.  Slo  would  be  a  weak  sound,  two  vowels  coming 
together ;  and  the  Latins  preferred  saying  sino.  From  si, 
however,  is  regularly  formed  both  the  perfect  and  the  supine, 
thus:  si,  si-vi,  si- turn.  Take  rumpo.  Hefe,  to  obtain  the 
stem,  you  must  elide  the  m  (that  is,  n  which  before  p  Decomes 
m),  and  you  have  rup,  from  which  are  regularly  formed  rup-i 
and  rup-tum.  In  cresco,  you  must  in  the  same  way  leave  out 
sc,  and  thus  getting  as  the  stem  ere,  you  form  the  perfect  by 
adding  vi ;  e.  g.,  cre-vi.  I  subjoin  similar  instances ;  suchsq-o, 
sue-vi ;  pa-sc-o,  pa-vi,  no-sc-o,  no-vi ;  so  the  supines,  cre-tom, 
sue-tum,  pa-stum  (the  s  of  the  present  is  retained  before  the 
t),  no-tum.  D'sco  represents  a  peculiar  class  of  yerbs ;  namely, 
those  that  form  i  he  perfect  by  what  is  called  reduplication ;  that 
is,  the  repetition  c  t  the  initial  consonant  with  a  connecting  vowel, 
thus  :  disco,  dist  ^^ra^  did\c\\  the  root 'is  properly  die;  di(c)- 
sc-o,  di*dic-i.  H«.  ving  given  these  intimations,  and  inviting 
our  pupils  in  due  time  to  follow  the  thread,  we  now  resume 
the  order  of  the  four  conjugations,  and  shall  set  forth  the 
principal  deviations  from  the  model  forms. 

I.  Deviations  in  the  Fibst  Conjdoation. 

U  Do,  d){di,  dire,  dfttum,  to  give ;  the  a  is  short  in  the  stems 
as  d&bam,  d&bo,  d&rem,  exc^^^.w  ^o^  and  da.  According  to  do 
form  the  compounds  of  do,  of  which  the  first  part  is  a  dissyl- 
lable, as  circumdo,  eircumdCdi,  circumd&tum,  circumdiie. 
Tlie  compounds  of  do  having  monosyllables  as  prefixed  follow 
the  third  conjugation,  U3  addo,  add^re,  addidi,  ddditum.    It  is 


not  uncommon  for  a  verb  of  one  conjugation  thus  to  pass  int^i 
another  conjugation. 

il«  Sto,  steti,  stare,  statum,  to  »Umd  (with  abL  io  eod).  The 
compounds  with  monosyllables  have  in  the  perfect  stiti«  as 
consto  (/  eonaiii  oj),  oonstiti,  constare ;  participle  future  active 
praestaturus,  consuturus,  obstaturus,  fte«  The  compounds 
with  dissyllables  retain  stSti,  and  have  neither  supine  nor  par- 
ticiple future  active ;  also  ciretunsto  (/siand  around),  cirtttmstiti. 

YOCABULABT. 

Circumdo,  cirSumdtti,  cireumdire,  elrciundft'am  (dat.  and  sec  or 
ace.  and  M.),  to  mmromd  (sosis  ont  with  $ormtkiny)  or  iopid  tomttUi^ 
round mtme one;  cOnsto, constS^i, constare, consifttnm  (abi.),  to coima 
of,  to  ooat ;  persto,  perstSii,  perstare,  perst&lnm,  to  aMtMuS :  pr'.«»to, 
praestiti,  praestare,  praestltum  and  praesiitum,  to  aUmd  k^^btt^  to 
be  diitinguUhed  (with  dat.  to  eurpa$$) ;  praestare  se  fortem,  to  ekow 
onad/braoe;  obsto,  Ittand  in  tke  woff  ^,  kbtder;  foram,  i,  n,  a  warkci ; 
stipendium,  i;  n,  pay;  interfector,  6fi«,  m,  adojfer,  mwrder^i  pvo- 
pugnator,  6ris,  m,  a  d^fkndar;  classis,  is,  f.  a /est;  Testis,  i*,  f.  « 
garment;  conservatio,  diiis,  f .  jvesertaffon ;  invltas,  ^^wn,mmpUUng\ 
insperans,  antis,  hoping  nothing,  agabut  hope ,  uber,  ubCris,  rfcsh ;  ccrto, 
oerlamlg ;  extrinsScus^  ad?.,  oulwardlg. 

Observe  that  a  noun  or  pronoun  may  be  governed  in  the 
ablative  case  by  an  adjective  in  the  comparativo  degree ;  ex- 
ample: 

JVbtm.       Anrom  est  gravins  aigento. 

Qold  is  heavier  tlun  tUver. 
PronowL  Lux  qa&  nihil  e«t  carins. 

Light  UuM  whidi  nothlDg  Is  dearer. 

This  is  a  kind  of  abbreviated  comparison.  If  the  fuller 
form  with  quam  were  used,  then  the  noun  after  the  quom 
would  be  in  the  same  case  as  that  before  quam  ;  e.  g  : 

FUU/orm.  Nihil  est  divinios  quam  olementia. 
Nothing  is  more  dMne  thah  mercg, 

£xBRCiSBs.— Latin-English. 

Deufl  nobis  dedit  animufl),  quo  nihil  est  praestantius ;  muUs 
sanguine  nobis  victoria  stetit  (cost,  so  we  say  itaod  in)  mater  om- 
nium bonarum  artium  sapientia  eat,  quA  nihil  a  Oeo  immorUU 
uberias,  nihil  praestabilius  hominum  vitae  datum  e*^\  ;  Deus  corpu«, 
ut  quandem  vestem,  animo  circumdSdit,  et  Testivit  rxtriisicua; 
quorum  patres  aut  majores  aliquA  glorift  praestiteiunt.  (li)  student 
plerumque  eodem  in  genere  lauois  exceilere;  pareutes  o>nBt!roos 
habere  debemux,  quod  abiis  nobis  vita  traditaest;  non  dedit  bei.«r- 
ficium,  qui  invftus  proftiit;  quinam  magis  sunt  tui  quam  (ii) 
quibus  tu  saldtem  insperantibus  reddidisti?  elves  accrrimos  pio- 
pognatores  libertatis  se  praestiterant ;  ingens  hominum  multitudu 
oratorem  in  foro  circumstetit;  eloquentia  ad  salutem  hominum 
data  est  a  naturit;  eloquentia  ad  conservationem  hominum  da:a 
est  a  natuxH;  malus  orator  eloqueQtiam  ad  bonorum  pestem, 
peroiclemque  convertit;  quid  est  lam  inhttmaoum  qaam  f^L^qucQ 
tiam,  a  naiuriad  salutem  hominum  et  adcoiiservationem  datam,  :«d 
bonorum  pestem,  pemiciemque  convertlrc ;  stipendium  ex  longo  tem* 
pore  miliUbus  noa  erat  datum;  sedltio  intef  miUtes  orta  est;  qnura 
stipendium  ex  longo  tempore  non  estiet  datum,  seditio  inter  militrs 
orta  est ;  tu  mi  amice,  mihi  fidem  praesUturui  es ;  ccrio  scio  te 
mi  amice,  mihi  fidem  praestaturum  ei^se ;  nihil  nobis  obstat ;  nihil 
nobis  obstaturum  est ;  vicloriam  adipiscamur  ;  credo,  nihil  nubs 
otataturum  esse,  quominus  victoriam  adipiscamur;  victoria  con 
stitit  multorum  fortium  virorum  morte;  non  dubitabamus  qu<n 
multorum  virorum  fortium  morte  victoria  eoiistatura  csset ;  perata< 
turus  ne  es  in  sententil  tu&  ?  Ncscio  perstaturus  ne  sis  in  sententiA 
tuA. 

£nolibu-Latin. 

He  gave  the  general  a  fleet ;  he  tvill  give  thee  a  fleet ;  dost  thou 
thii^k  that  he  is  about  to  give  a  fleet  to  rav  brother  ?  nothing  has 
cost  men  more  (pluris)  than  avarice ;  God  has  given  me  a  sister 
than  whom  nothing  is  dearer  to  me ;  my  sister  vrill  show  herself 
loving  to  me  all  her  life  (ace.  with  per)  ;  the  soldieis  showed  them- 
selves very  brave,  but  the  victory  cost  the  death  of  many  brave  men ; 
nothing  hinders  our  gaining  the  victory  (hinders,  lest  we  should 
gain,  standi  ia  the  way  to  prevent  our  gaining  the  victory) ;  1 
believe  we  shall  gain  the  victory ;  Socrates  surpassed  all  philoso- 
phers ;  who  does  not  know  that  Socrates  surpassed  all  philoso- 
phers ?  dost  thou  believe  that  thy  son  will  surpass  all  his  eqoab? 
a  great  laultitude  surrounds  the  orator ;  pay  has  not  been 
given  to  the  soldiers  ;  I  will  give  pay  to  tha  soldiers ;  take  care  lest 
sedition  arise  amon^c  the  soldiers;  will  thou  persist  in  thy  opinion ? 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  persist  in  my  opinion. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  illustrate  mor;s  tuUy  the  conatrustkc 

of  circumdare  and  quominus. 
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CoNITBUOnON  OP   ClBCUMDO. 

1.  Aliquid  alieui  rei,  that  is,  a  nominatiTe  or  accusative  of 
the  thing  with  a  dative  of  the  thing.  2.  Aliquem  or  aliquid 
aliquft  re,  that  an  accusative  of  the  petson  or  thing,  with  en 
ablative  of  the  thing. 

1.  "  Aer  omnlbna  est  rebtts  dreumdatas. "—Zncrelfes. 

Lit.  Trans. :— TAs  atrtoaUUto  things  swrotrnded. 

Id.  Trans.,:— ilU  lAAi^t ore  sfimwndsei  w(th  air, 

1.  **  Teetis  ignes  dreamdatos  restlnxlmiis  ** — doeto. 

Iiit«  Trans. : — Jb  tile  roqfjbneapui  round  ws  mUngttttktd, 

Id.  Trans. : — Weraetmgtilshed  ike  JIrm  mMbA  htd  bemmi  ft  $h$  Ammss. 

9.  **  Oppidnni  vallo  st  fossA  drcnmdsdl.*— Ofoero. 

Lit.  Trans.  :•— ^Ihe  town  wttft  a  nmpwi  and  dUA  I  toes  SHrreumM. 

Id.  Trans.  :^/  tove  twromdtd  Ms  Spwn  wtth  a  rmnfoH  and  dittk, 

9.  **  Gircnmdato  ms  brsehils.**— PAwfus. 
Lit.  Trans.  t^^Sumnmd  me  isM  onus. 
Id.  Trans,  t— iMf  thy  arms  f^nnd  me. 

«  CONST&UCTIOK  07  QtrOHtNVS. 

QuomlnuB  is  made  up  of  quo,  in  order  thai  or  «o  thai ;  and 
minuB,  les9  (least,  lest)  or  not ;  consequently  quominus  is  equi- 
valent to  to  tkdi  noi]  a  more  simple  way  is  to  render  it  by,  to 
prevent,  Quominus  takes  a  subjunctive  mood.  If  you  use 
'*  to  prevent"  you  must  in  English  use  also  the  idiomatic  con- 
atruction  of  '*  to  prevent,"  but  in  putting  that  construction 
back  into  Latin  and  ao  employing  quominus,  you  must  employ, 
of  course,  the  proper  Latin  construction  ;  e.  g. : 

**  ITihil  da  me  tnlistis  qnominvs  In  dvlnm  esscm  nnmero." — OVeert>. 

Lit.  Trans,  t— iWWWiy  ftvm  me  you  bore  ao  that  not  in  qf  the  cUiaxne 
manber  I  ekouU  be. 

Id.  Trans. : — You  got  nothing  ftom  mt  to  prevaU  my  being  in  the  number 
of  the  dtizent, 

V0CA.BT7LAHT. 

Impedio  4, 1  hinder  ;  zepugno  1^  IJIght  against  (£.  II.  repugnant)  i 
intcrpello  1,  to  quatkm  flatus,  a,  um,  broad;  lectus,  1,  m,  a  brif 
collum,  i,  n,  the  nedt;  brachium,  i,  n,  Uie  arm  ;   oAneelil  fcan* 
orum,  m,  HmUe  (B.  R.  cAdNSd,  etoneeltor,  otonoBry)  ;  fautor,  oris,  •.., 
a  patron,  favourer, 

BxBaoissa.— Latiw-Enoluh. 

Nihil  impedit  quominus  id  quod  maxime  placeat  facere  possimns  i 
non  repugnabo  quominus  omnia  legat;  mors  non  detcrretsapientem 
quominus  reipublieae  consulat ;  interpellent  me  quominus  honors- 
tus  sim ;  dum  ne  interpellent  quominus  respublica  a  me  eommOde 
administrari  possit;  ncmini  dvi  ulla,  quominus  adesset,  satid  justa 
excusatio  est  Tisa  {no pretext  appeared  tu^Hdeid  to  excuse  any  citiMenJ)rom 
being  present)  \  fosssm  Utam  lecto  circumdedit;  exercitum  circum- 
dat  hostium  castris;  circumdat  sibi  milites;  circumdabit  brachia 
collo  tuo ;  eiieumd«^it  urbem  tumulo ;  extra  hoa  cancellos  egredi 
couabbr  quos  mibi  Ipse  eireumdcdi ;  egre^iam  famam  paci  citcum- 
dedit  {gme  to,  faaetted  mtaO\  fttutores  illi  banc  iiunam  oircumde- 
derunt. 

Enolish-Litin. 

Nothing  hinders  you  from  being  a  good  boy ;  1  will  surround 
thee  with  fame ;  he  will  put  a  garment  round  me ;  he  has  sur- 
rounded bis  lister  vrith  honour ;  surround  the  dtj  with  fire  to  pre- 
vent tbe  citiaens  from  going  out ;  that  is  no  excuse  for  your  absence* 
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LECTURES    ON    EUCLID. 
DfFixiTioNs.    Book  I.    Fnosi  XIX.  to  XXXY.  i^scluaivb. 

XIX. 

lA  segment  of  a  'drde  is  the  JIgure  contained  by  a  straight  Une^  and  the 
part  qf  the  drcumference  it  cuts  qj^.}    This  definition  is  repeated  in  Book 


III.  DefiniUon  YI. 


XX. 


RectiUneal  {or,  rectilinear.  Hud  is,  formed  qf  straight  lines]  figarte  are 
those  which  are  contained  [or,  bounded]  by  Urtdght  Hnes. 

XXL 

Trilateral  [that  is,  three-etded]  figures,  or  triangles,  [that  U,  three-angled, 
ssre  those  teMch  are  contained]  by  three  straighi  Unes. 

xxn. 

i^uadrikUeral,  [that  is,  four-sided  ;  or,  quadrangUSi  that  H,  Jbar-an^^ 
etrs  those  which  are  contained]  by  four  straight  Ones, 

xxin. 

MaUSateml  [that  is,  ma«y-skUd}Jlgures,  orpotygonSt  [thoiis,  many<mgkd, 
which  are  cotUusned]  byfinw  sbaigM  lAwi. 


xxrv. 

Of  three-sided  figures,  an  equilateral,  [tAcrf  if,  iqual-sided] 
triangle  is  that  which  has  three  equal  sides, 

XXV. 

An  isosceles  [tluU  is,  equal-legged]  triangle  is  that  UfJddi 
has  oldy  two  sides  eqtud, 

XXVL 

A  swdsne  [that  is,  tawquat]  triangle  is  that  which  has 
thrm  vnequid  sidu 


At^kheawisd 


An 


kianyle  is  that  u^iah  has  a  right  angle. 

XXVllI. 

is  thed  which  has  an  obtuse  angis, 
XXIX. 


X 


An  acute-angled  triangle  is  that  which  has  three  aeitie- 
angles.  Tbe  acute  angled  triangle  must  bave  three  acute 
angles,  beeaiue  the  two  preceding  species  of  triangles 
have  each  tUfO  acute  anglts,  as  will  be  chovm  In  the 
sequel. 

XXX. 

• 

Of  four 'Sided  figures,  a  square  is  that  which  has  dU  its 
fiicfes  equal,  and  all  its  angles  right  angles.  This  deflnlllou 
Is  redundant.  If  the  general  definition  annexed  to  the 
84th  Prop,  of  this  book  be  ooasidtred,  the  square  is  only 
a  spedes  of  parailelogrun,  via ,  that  whieh  has  one  angla 
a  right  angla  and  the  sides  Whidi  eonftain  it  equal  to 
one  another* 

XXXL 

An  oblong  is  Vat  Vfhtbhhasaa  Us  angles  right  angles,  Ud  lias 
not  aU  its  sides  eqaed.  This  definition  is  also  redundant ;  for 
an  oblong  [or  rectangle,  that  is  a  right-angled  paralldogram] 
is  that  which  has  one  angle  a  right  angle,  and  tbe  sides  whidi 
oontam  il  uneqoal. 

XXXU. 

A  rhombus  is  that  which  has  all  its  sides  equal,  but  (ts 
eunffles  art  not  right  angles  U  his  is  also  redundant;  for 
a  rhombus  Is  that  which  has  one  angle  oblique,  and 
fehe  sides  whidi  contain  il  imcqual. 

XXXIIL 

ArhomboldU  that  which  has  its  opposite  sides  eqttal  ts 
one  ttioMer,  batoUiU  sides  are  not  equed,  nor  its  angles 
right  \fmgles.  This  deflniUon  may  be  ivplaeed  by  that 
of  a  parallelogram  abOTe  mentioned. 

XXXIV. 

AU  other  Jbur-rtded  figures  besidee  these,  are  oOUedtra- 
pestams,  Qvadrllateral  figures  whose  opposite  sidsa  are 
not  paralld*  are  Oalled  trapesinms ;  but  if  one  opposite 
pair  be  parallel  and  the  other  pair  not,  the  figure  is  eallod 
a  trapesoid. 

XXXV. 

Parallel  straight  Unes  are 

such  as  are  in  the  eameplane, 

and  n^ieh  being   produced 
ever  so  far  both  ways  do  not 


u 


V 


V 


The  meaning  of  this  definition  is>  that  ttas  spaee  between  liie 
lines  is  always  of  tbe  same  brsadth. 

Rectilineal  figures,  as  abote  described,  are  those  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn  on  a  plane  or  flat  surfttce,  and  are  divided  into 
three  different  kinds :  1st,  trilateral  or  triangular ;  2nd,  quadri- 
lateral  or  quadrangular ;  and  3rd,  multilateral,  multangular  (many- 
angled)  or  polygonal.  The  first  kind,  the  triangular,  are  divided 
into  Six  spedes, — viz.,  three,  sccordlng  to  tKeir  sidis;  snd  three, 
according  to  their  angles.  Triangles  are  divided  according  to  their 
sideSf  into  sqttitatenU,  or  such  as  have  three  sqnnl  sides  ;  isosceles, 
or  such  as  have  tteo  equM  sides ;  and  seakne,  or  such  as  have  no 
equdl  sides  ;  that  is,  whose  sides  are  all  unequal  to  one  another. 
Triangles  are  divided  according  to  their  angles,  into  right'Oofttd^ 
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or  nieh  as  have  one  right  amgU  ;  obiute'Ongled,  or  mch  as  hare  one 
obtute  auffle;  and  aeute-auffled,  or  such  as  haTO  neither  a  right 
ample  nor  an  obtuse  angle  ;  that  is,  which  have  three  acute  anglee, 

Qnadrilatvral  figures  are  divided  into^M  different  species :  sqUares, 
oblongs,  rhombuses,  rhomboids,  and  trapexiums.  Taking  in  the 
definition  of  parallel  straight  lines,  before  the  30th  definition,  it  is 
better  to  divide  quadilateral  figures  first  into  tiro  kinds.  1st,  those 
whose  opposite  sides  are  paraiM;  and  2nd,  those  whose  sides  are 
not  parallel ;  there  is  also  a  third  specie*,  viz.,  those  which  have 
two  opposite  sides  parallel^  and  two  opposite  sides  not  parallel. 
Those  quadrilateral  figures  whose  opposite  sides  are  partUM,  are, 
according  to  definition  36,  attached  to  Prop.  34,  Book  I.,  called 
paralltlograme,  that  is,  a  parallel  diagram  or  drawing ;  and  of 
these  there  are  two  species,  those  which  have  one  right  angle,  and 
those  which  have  one  oblique  angle ;  of  the  former  species,  those 
whioh  have  the  lege  of  the  right  angle  equal  are  called  equareSf  and 
those  which  have  the  lege  of  the  right  angle  unequal  are  called 
^blonge  or  reetartglee.  Of  the  other  species,  those  which  hare  tha 
*ege  of  t/te  oblique  angle  equal  are  called  rhombutee  or  loaengee ; 
and  tboso  which  have  the  lege  of  the  oblique  angle  unequal  art 
called  rhomboide.  Those  quadrilateral  figures  whose  opposite  sides 
not  parallel,  are  called  trapeziunti,  that  is,  literally,  email  tahlee,  or 
tablets,  their  tops  being  of  this  form  ;  but  "unluckily,"  say  the 
authors  of  the  best  Greek  dictionary  extant,  **  in  spite  of  Horace, 
we  do  not  know  whether  the  earliest  tables  had  three  or  four  legs." 
Certainly  the  tripod  is  very  ancient,  but  the  tetrapod  must  have  been 
more  so,  as  human  inventions  generally  become  more  simple  in  the 
progress  of  improvement.  Those  quadrilateral  figures  which  have 
only  two  eidea  parallel,  are  called  trapezoids. 

In  our  last  Lesson,  vol.  I.,  p.  406,  we  gave  soma  aoeount  of  the 
ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a  cirde  to  its  cireumfertooe,  and  the  endless 
attempts  that  have  been  made,'  from  the  days  of  Arehimedet  until 
now,  to  find  an  exact  expression  for  this  ratio  in  ordinary  arith- 
metical terms.  We  there  gave  a  beautiful  expression  for  this  ratio, 
discovered  by  Dr.  Wallis,  which  is  oomplete  m  itself,  and  which  is 
frequently  demonstrated  by  writers  on  trigonometry;  as  it  does 
not,  however,  approximate  very  rapidly  to  the  ratios  in  common 
use  we  insert  the  following  ratio,  lately  discovered,  which  is  one  of 

.  ,       ,      ,^  f  1      11,11      11 

very      great  convergency;  vix.,  1  :  16  (  5— a-fti+JVi— 7*5r 


and  we  refer  our  readers  to  another  of  an  older 


r 
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date,  at  p.  28,  No.  28,  ool.  2,  line  7  from  the  bottom,  which  alto 
oonveiget  with  great  rapidity.  Penont  who  are  acquainted  with  vul- 
gar and  decimal  fraetioni,  at  laid  down  in  Cassell's  Arithmetic,  will 
be  able  to  put  theM  expressions  into  ordinary  figures  wiUi  the 
greatest  ease.  Well,  after  having  obtained  the  ratio  of  the  diameter 
to  the  circumference,  or  what  is  called  in  the  language  of  mathema* 
tidans  the  reetijication  of  the  cirde  ;  that  is,  the  making  a  straight 
Une  equal  to  the  eireumferenee  ;  the  next  question  which  has  puttied 
mankind  for  at  least  two  thousand  years,  is  the  quadrature  of  the 
eirele;  that  is,  the  making  of  a  equare  equal  in  area  to  the  circle. 
Now  Archfanedes  demonstrated  the  following  simple  and  important 
proposition,  that  the  area  of  a  eirele  ie  equal  to  the  rectangle  con- 
tkined  by  the  eemidiameter  of  the  eirele,  and  a  straight  Une  equal  to 
half  the  circumference.  We  have  shown  at  p.  173,  vol.  L,  Problem 
2,  that  the  area  of  a  rectangle  is  equal  to  its  length  multiplied  by  its 
breadth ;  and  in  the  case  cf  the  rectangle  which  is  equal  to  a  circ'e, 
the  length  is  half  the  eireumferenee,  and  the  breadth  is  the  semi- 
diameter  or  radius ;  therefore,  the  area  of  a  eirele  is  found  by 
multiplying  half  the  circumference  by  half  the  diameter.  In  the 
cue  where  the  diameter  of  the  cireta  is  1,  it  is  plain  from  the  former 
lesson  that  the  eirenmferenoe  is  nearly  3*1416 ;  therefore  the  area 
of  a  eirele  whoae  diatseter  it  1,  it  |  of  3*1416  muUiolied  by  |  of  1 ; 
that  it,  1*5708  multiplied  by  i,  which  it  -7854,  an  expression  with 
which  many  of  our  readen  are^familiar,  but  of  which  we  believe 
they  never  undorttood  the  origin.  This  we  htve  now  given,  we 
hope  to  their  tatb&ction.  As  Euclid  has  demonstrated  in 
Book  XII.,  Prop.  II.  (see  CasseU's  Euclid,  p.  191),  that  circles 
are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters;  it  Is  plain  that 
if  the  area  of  any  circle  whose  diameter  is  greater  than  one  be 
required,  we  have  only  to  multiply  the  square  qf  the  diameter  by  the 
decimal  *7854  gieen  above,  and  we  hmoe  the  atmcer  ;  for  the  square 
of  1,  is  to  the  square  of  the  given  diameter,  at  the  decimal  *7854,  is 
lo  the  answer  required.    This,  of  oonrie,  will  only  give  the  0j». 


proximate  answer ;  that  is,  the  answer  nearly  ;  because  the  rstio  of 
the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  its  circumference  above  asonmed  b  only 
approximate,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  last  Lesson  in  Geo* 
metry.  But  if  we  take  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  exact  ratio, 
we  shall  accordingly  obtain  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  exact 
area  of  the  circle.  Hence,  if  we  take  the  numbers  obtained  from 
Dr.  WaUis's  ratio,— viz.,  1  to  3*141692653589+,  we  thaU  have  \ 
of  1  mulUplied  by  i  of  (he  latter  number,  or  i  of  3*141592653589 
=='785398163397+  at  the  more  correct  number  to  be  employed 
in  finding  the  area  of  tlie  circle,  thit  being  true  to  the  twelfth  dedmal 
place  of  figures  ;  the  first  six,  however, — viz.,  '785398  are  avifideitf 
for  ordinary  practice,  being  true  to  the  fixth  or  millionth  decimal 
place.  For  those  wIk)  are  content  with^proximationt  to  the  truth 
m  whole  numbera,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that  the  ratio  of  the 
square  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  the  area  of  the  circle  itaelf,  is 
nearly  as  14  to  11 ;  or  than  the  area  of  a  circle  is  nearly  H  of  die 
square  of  its  diaaieter,  being  more  than  the  truth,  by  abont  one 
twenty-six  thousandth  part  of  itself. 


LESSONS    IN   GERMAN.^No.  XX« 

SXCTION  XXXV. 
SBnrtcn  is  used  at  an  auxiliary  in  forming  the  fntnre  of  all 
German  verba ;  and,  in  this  nie,  it  traniUted  by  our  anxiUary, 
••thall"  or"wiU»'  (5  70.6.). 

I.  At  an  independent  verb  xaetten  tignifiea,  '*  to  beoome,  to 
grow,  to  get,"  &c.  Ex. :  9c  iviib  oU ;  he  tt  grmring  old.  Tg| 
ffictter  toift  fdttfr;  the  weather  ie  growing  colder.  9t  tairfe  koahi, 
it  ie  getting  dark.  IDcc  tftaU  toitt  fr^r  alt ;  the  nven  heeowees  very 
old  (Uvea  or  attaint  to  a  great  age). 

II.  SBnten  with  the  dative  often  denotet  pottetsion.  Ex. : 
SRtc  toitb  immct  baf  SReinisc;  I  alwaya  ebtain  my  own,  (lo  me 
comes  Ibeeomee]  always  my  own).  fiRriaca  armoi  UatcttliaBca  ma| 
bol  3^rt9c  toetUn ;  my  poor  tubjeets  must  have  their  own  (pro- 
perty). 

CONJUGATION   OF  THK  YBAB   WCrSCn      IN  TBS   INDICATITm 

Inflnitne,  Partieiplee 

PRXt.  SBettoi,  to  become  i  pru.  SBcncnb,  becoming; 

pinr.  ^ktooften  frtn,  to  have      pbrp.  Onsottfn,  become, 
become; 

PEKtBNT. 

Singular  Plural. 

3<^  totttt,  I  become ;  toir  tocrbcn,  we  become ; 

IDu  totrfi,  thou  becomest ;  i^r  wtbtt,  you  become ; 

9x  loii^,  he  becomes ;  fic  te&btn,  they  become. 

Impuifkot 

3(^  tturbe  or  ttatt,  I  became  ;  ivic  toutten,  we  became ; 

Su    touttffl    or    nattft,    thou  t^t  I9ttctet«  you  became ; 

becamest ; 

Sc  isiiTtc  or  isaf%,  he  became ;  fit  tourbcn,  they  became 

PSRFXCT. 

^   6tR    fciwctcn,  I  have  be-  tea  flnb  ^ctMctca,  we  have  be> 

eome ;  come ; 

IDa  ^ifl  gdtftuii,  thou  hast  be-  t^c  fcib  flcamVit  you  have  be- 
come ;  come ; 

dt  ifl    goDtc^oi,    he  hat  be-  lie  llnb  gntocWi,  they  haivetw. 

eome  \  come. 

Plupbrfbct 

34  a>sr  gcnwitcn,  I  had  be-  ketr  iDaren  %mo&tn,  we  had  be- 
come {  come ; 

!Du  loarft  scUMCtrn,  thon  hadkt  i^r  toextt  ^metttn,  you  had  be- 

become ;  come ; 

9t  itn  flnrfttcR,  he  had  bt-  fic  nxrcn  geitoitfR.  they  had  be- 
come ;  come. 

First  future. 

3<^  locm  tocitcn,  I  shall  be-  nir  tottttn  wt^tn,  we  shall  be- 
come ;  come ; 

2Du  tticfk  netttn,  thou  wilt  be-  i^r  ncrtct  mntca,  you  will  be- 
come ;  come ; 

9t  tottt  tottttn,  he  will  be-  fie  mtttn  toetttn.  they  will  be- 
come ;  come. 
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SXCOND  rVTVRX. 

^  totnt  %i»cithtn  frtn,   I  shall  toit  tonUn  gmottcn  fcin,  we  shall 

have  become ;  have  become ; 

Alt  totrfl  gasoctcii  fcin,  thou  wilt  i^  toetttt  gcttottcn  fctn,  you  will 

have  become ;  have  become ; 

ffr  untb  ^mctun  fcin,  he  will  {le  tottttn  qttootttn  fein,  they  will 

hare  become ;  hare  become. 

iMFXRATtyS. 

iBcrte  bu.  become  thou ;  wtbtt  l^,  beeoma  yoa ; 

Octtc  er,  let  him  become ;  totihtn  fU,  let  them  become. 

III.  Often,  when  repeated  or  customary  action  is  implied, 
ihc  genitive  of  a  noun  is  made  to  supply  the  place  of  an  ad- 
▼erb.  Ex. :  ^t$  aRorgeiU  f(^(aft»  td  URittagf  lieft,  unb  IH  ^UtM 
fpkit  cr ;  he  sleeps  in  the  morning,  reads  at  noun,  and  pkys  in 
the  evening.    (S  101.) 

rv.  m,  (as)  after  foSaU,  f»  »te(,  fo  mett  &c.,  is  fre- 
quently  omitted,  but  must  be  supplied  in  translating.  Ex.: 
%9  vicl  i^  iDcif  ^  so  far  as  I  know.  Go  gut  \^  f ann ;  as  well  as 
I  can.  iohai^  tt  Ummt ;  as  soon  as  he  comes,  &c.  For  other 
uses  of  aM  See  Sect  61. 

ExBBCiax  89. 

tlvgc,  a.  eye ;  BTtn^cc.  dark ;  €Finfcn,  to  sink ; 

llttl'iDanbem,  to  cm-  Sullen,  to  feel ;  Go^U',  as  soon  as ; 

igrate ;  ^if,  hot ;  Zaq^To^nn,     m.    day- 

Bcrn'fci^en,    to    end,  •^offen.  to  hope ;  laborer ; 

finish ;  ^unkrrt,  hundred ;  Sauftiib,   thousand   (S 

ISamcrab',iii.comrade;  3a^r,  n.  year;  44.) ; 

S^orani',      thereout,  Jtriegcr,  m.  warrior;  Strmu'dc"*  to  be  able; 

therefrom ;  Soger,  a.  coach ;  fBov'^Un,  to  intend ; 

f^tvd,  m.  pressure ;     SAngficnl,      at      the  SBcrkcn,    to    become, 
S>infni,    to    permit        longest ;  &c.  (See  I.) ; 

(Sect  25.) ;  SDIeer,  a.  sea ;  ^itl,    a.    limit,    fixed 

^Mi'cffn,  to  descry,  !p(o(^U(^,  suddenly ;         period ; 

see ;  @<^l<u^t  /.  battle ;  BwnxUdf,  tolerably ; 

Cdsor'ten,  to  await;    tRtpubliV,/,  republic;  du^or,  previously ; 

8ati^  ready ;  Gfuf^en,  to  sigh ;  dufunf  tig,  future. 

6o8aIb'  or  ba0  ffMt,  fUaCb  cc  auf.        As  soon  (as)  he  heard  that,  he 

stood  up  (got  up). 

€9  xntl  U^  Mctf ,  if}  ct  tin  tffx'tv^  As  much  (as)  I  know  (so  far  as 
SRonn.  I  know)  he  is  an  honorable 

man. 

€c(a(b'  btc  tia^xtdft  ven  tent  Str*  As  soon  as  the  report  of  the 
Ttt't^e  ©&rgcv'«  eintraf,  fan!  Itx  treachery  of  Oorgey  arrived, 
!Rttt^  trr  Ungom.  the  courage  of  the  Hnnga- 

nans  sank. 

eobatb'  bic  6onnc  «n^ctgc|t,  toitb  As  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down, 
H  Sladft.  it  (becomes)  is  night. 

SBai  ifl  au«  i^m  gctoprbcn?  What  has  become  of  him  ? 

5Die  etunben  merbcn  gu  Xagen,  bit  The  hours  (become)  grow  to 
Sagtf  gu  2Do(^n,  tie  SBoc^n  gu  days,  the  days  to  weeks,  the 
SRo'natrn,  vnb  bic  SRo'nate  ju  weeks  to  montlis,  and  the 
;3a^rrn.  months  to  years. 

1.  9Btt  ttxibcn  alt  unb  &Uct.  anb  flnb  e^  am  didr,  all  nnl  angcne^m 
ift.  2.  Qf  toaib  fa  finflrr,  baf  tofar  unfcrc  ^anbc  nie^t  wt  ben  ftngcn  au 
ctMidcn  Mrmoi^ten.  8.  Urn  fanf  U^r  »itb  el  bunfeC.  4.  Steven  Sie 
tti  9)2orgenl  fru^  auf  ?  6.  eiAoXto  H  Za^  toirb,  MrlafTe  t(^  mein  Sagcr. 
6.  fiSoIIm  6ic  biefd  Safe  no^  noi^  Hmetifa  onltDanbtrn?  7-  3^  ^e 
d  «0r,  ober  i^  gtauk  nit^t,  baf  ctwol  baraiU  tscibcn  totrb.  8.  Sranfrcic^ 
wiitbf  im  3a^  ctntanfrnb  aC^t^unbcrt  atfyt  unb  ttiftjig  cine  tRepvUU.  9. 
0o(t  fpta^ :  el  iverbc,  unb  d  loatb.  10.  Sfl  3^  neuc  ^omotif  fn^on 
tembigt?  11.  ffloiSf  nic^t,  abet  x^  feffc,  bof  flc  in  lAngfienI  vierjel^n 
Sagca  fttttg  tociben  untb.  12.  SBal  foH  aul  mir  loexbcn ?  18.  6l  toirb 
tin  ^fer  Sag  loetbcn,  fpra^  ein  alter  ithegcr,  toentge  Ctnaben  vor  bet 
Ck^lof^t,  )tt  fetnen  Somcrabcn.  14.  3)ic  Sonne  fan!  in  bal  SRect  unb  d 
iMib  ffla^.  15.  $)et  Jtrattfe  feu^  auf  fctncm  Sagec:  »unQ  d  bcnn  nic 
Sag  toctben?"  unb  ber  S^gtc^net  untec  bem  !Dnufc  fctnct  Srbeit :  .tottb  el 
tcnn  ni(^t  balb  S^ac^t  iserben?*    16.  ^a»  SCDettct  ifl  fc^n  jtemlit^  fait 


1.  The  present  1  we  know,  the  future*  waknow  not  of,  and 
honovr  to  that  man   whc  caa  quietly  await*  the  future.    2. 


Became  your  sister  suddenly  ill?  3.  No,  she  felt  a  violent 
head-ache  eight  days  previously.  4.  Do  you  intend  to  become 
a  learned  man  ?  5.  Let  us  go  home  before  it  gets  dark.  6. 
Moat  people  become  ill  through  neglect^.  7.  Many  a  one* 
has  become  quite  an  other  man,  after  he  has  received  a  more 
careful  education.  8.  Most  people  become  slaves  of  wealth 
instead  of  masters  of  it.  9.  As  soon  as  it  beoames  spring,  ^e 
whole  of  nature  revives  again*. 

I  (Segentoort.  *  Bufunft.  *  ru|ig  cnvorten.  *  bur^  SSernac^Uffigung 
*  ay^a'nc^er.    *  (etebt  ft<^  toieber. 

Sbction  XXXVI. 

For  "any"  and  "some,"  as  generally  used  before  a  noun 
the  German  has  no  corresponding  word.  Ex. :  Have  you  tomt 
bread?  ^(en  eie  Srob?  Have  you  any  silk?  l^abcn  ^te  Geibe? 
I  have  some  books ;  i^  ^aU  'Mdftt. 

I.  The  indefinite  adjective  pronoun  "some''  is  expressed 
in  German  by  xotld^v,  tott<!fy€,  totl^.  Ex.:  "^a^en  6ie  SfBajfer? 
3<^  ^a^  »  e  I  ^  c  I ;  I  have  *'  some."  For  the  genitive  of  tt>el<^, 
we  employ  the  personal  pronoun  preceded  by  "  of"  Ex. : 
^aUn  6ic  wtl  SBa^et?  have  you  much  water?  3($  ^bt  beffen 
vie(;  I  have  much  of  it  (literally,  I  have  of  it  much).  ^aUn 
@ie  »iet  ^ute  ?  have  you  many  hats  ?  34>  ^abe  b  e  t  e  n  wtit ;  I  have 
many  qf  them  (I  have  of  them  many).  From  these  examples 
it  will  be  seen,  that  the  partitive  word  in  German  is  placed 
ufter  the  pronoun,  while  in  English  it  is  placed  brfore  it.  In 
this  use  it  is  declined  like  the  relative  toelc^. 

Dbclbnsion  of  tocl<^et  as  a  partitiyb. 
Singular.  MaseuUne.  Feminme.    Neuter.      Plural  qf  all  genders 
Rom.      SOcIc^,        ioc%,        toel(^,  nel^ie,  who; 

<fiktt.       S^effcn,  bcren.         beffen,  bcren,  whose; 

S)at.        SDrlc^em,       totUfytt,       toddftm,  tocldftn,  to  whom; 

9lrc.        SBtlOftn,        nxlc^e,        rotl^,  rotl^,  whom. 

II.  (Senug,  like  "enough,"  is  indeclinable  and  generally 
follows  its  noun,  or  stands  independently.  S>iel  and  u>enig  are 
frequently  used  without  declension.    (S  63.) 

III.  ft^i,  as  also  biel  (btel  being  a  contractiou*  of  the  neuter 
bicfel)  is  frequently  used  in  referring  to  nouns  of  both  numbers 
and  all  genders.    Ex. :  SBer  ijl  bal?  Who  is  that?    S)icl  ifl  mein 
Strunb ;  this  is  my  friend,     ^ai  finb  Sfranjofen ;  those  are  French 
men.    S>al  and  btel,  however,  never  precede  and  qualify  a  noun 
except  of  the  neuter  gender.     ($  134.  I.) 

IV.  dl,  like  its  English  equivalent,  may  refer  to  nouns  oi 
both  numbers  and  all  genders ;  as,  (Si  ifl  mctn  Sreunb ;  it  is  my 
friend.  When  el  refers  to  a  noun  in  a  plural,  the  verb  must 
agree  in  number  with  the  nourif  while  in  English,  it  agrees  with 
the  pronoun.  Ex. :  <Sl  ftnb  bie  fltuffen,  bie  Ungarn  u&enounbcn  ^aben ; 
it  ii  (German,  finb)  the  Russians  who  have  overpowered  (con- 
quered) Hungary.     (S  57.  8.) 

V.  at,  sometimes  answer  to  our  word  "so"  or  "one." 
Ex. :  dx  xfi  gefunb,  ober  fc^int  e  I  gu  fein ;  he  is  healthy,  or  appears 
so  to  be.  dx  ifi  6o(bat,  abet  i<^  bin  d  nii^t ;  he  is  (a)  soldier,  but 
I  am  not  one.  0^1  is  likewise  rendered  by  "  there  **  (Sect.  37 
III.).  Ex.:  di  ftanb  in  alten  Seiten  ein  e(^(o$  fo  |o<^  unb  ^c 
(U^Ianb)  ;  "there ''  stood  in  ancient  times  a  castle  so  lofty  and 
fair.  Gl  koac  ein  JConig  in  S^ule ;  "there"  was  a  king  in Thule. 
(S  57.  8.) 

YI.  C^l  is  often  so  used  as  to  have  no  equivalent  in  Englisli. 
Ex.:  Hi  reben  unb  tr&umen  bie  a}2cnf(^cn  vtel  von  (effern  funftigen 
Za^tn  (6(^ittcc);  men  talk  and  dream  much  of  better  future 
days.  3<^  nxif  d,  baf  et  ba  tvar ;  I  know  (it)  that  he  was  there. 
9l  Ie6en  bie  Stci^tlf &inpfer ;  (long)  live  tho  champions  of  libci  ty. 
dt  (ebe  bie  tRt^uhlil;  (long)  live  the  republic. 


%xiU  *n.  physician ; 

Sieii,  m  diligence ; 

(Skle^c'famteit,  /  eru- 
dition, learning; 

9M,  a.  luck,  fortune, 
happiness ; 

dt  Ifot  mtr  fLi\f\tl  unb 


EXBHOTSB  40. 

(9tam,  m.  grief,  affile-  Stux^  short ; 

tion,  sorrow ;  SRil^,  /.  milk ; 

Jtlug,  prudent,  judi-  91agel,  m.  nail , 

dons ;  (pulvcr,  a.  powder ; 

Jto<^in.  /  cook ;  €ta^I,  m.  ^U  .1 ; 

Jtummer,  m.  anxiety,  etot^  pride. 

distreas; 
Simcn  ge«    He  has  given  me  (some)  appl< 
Budpean. 


u 


THB  POPULAX  BDUOATOR. 


mOiM  9k  Or*  4Nt  Jht^  H*    Will  yom  hsft  (loiiic)  tewul  or 


^(cn  6ic  fcind  f<l^t|el  S14  f 

frtncl? 
#r  ^t  (tfffen)  gemig . 
^at  fte  iBtic^a  genug'  ? 


■OB«cak«? 
Have    yoa  (soma,  any)    fine 

blaek  doth  ? 
Hai  he  money  tnoughp  mt  baa 

he  none  ? 
He  hea  enough  (of  it). 
Haa  «he  booke  enough  ? 


ing,  Utm-pimiitr.  Pientriaoaewaa  a  aaraame  or  name  of  bonoor, 
given  in  the  middle  agei  to  a  Tery  poweifol  Yenetiau,  who  planted 
the  lion-banner,  the  lymbol  of  the  Venetian  repnblie,  on  many 
iaUndf  of  the  Mediterranean.  His  renown  cansMl  Pxantaleoee  to 
be  brought  on  the  stage.  Hence  Pantaloon,  the  lion-hearted,  who 
originallj  bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to  his  prototype  than  ia  found  in 
the  impudence  and  hardihood  of  the  modem  d^enersted  speetmoa. 
And  hence  the  peculiar  dress  of  Pantaloon  ^ao  ti'owaais  called 


«if  W  Uttn  ftcnufl'.  aWt  (u  tocaig  She  haa  enough  of  them,  but  |/wn/ai^).wMch,  malrin 
3«t,  ktffcl'ben  }tt  Iffen.  too  little  time  to  read  them.     -*'      -      -  -     ' 

ttliffrn  etc  tvft  tal  tfl  ?  Do  you  know  what  that  is  ? 

Hi  tfi  mrin  SBatrr,  mcine  IRutttc,  It  la  ray  father,  my  mother,  my 
mrin  Jtint.  child. 

1.  ®ic  aft  \ft  ^icfn  SRaan  ?  S.  9r  ijl  ni<^  fc^c  att.  8.  ^^  ft  aid 
9fXt  ?  4.  3a,  vnb  cr  \^t  «a^  xniAt  Struntoc  un^  vltfc  SHntc.  6.  Ocf^cr 
Jhia6<  (at  vtcl  (See  II.)  fltpfel  unb  iBtmen?  6.  <liiier  von  fern  6&(n(B 
Id  6aafm  \ax  vtfl  ftepfcl,  («r  antcre  viel  iBimen.  7-  S^cr  cine  (at  met 
9M,  tcf  anbcic  \9t  nut  Oram  unfe  hammer.  8.  9Bi<  aicl  Srob  (at  bet 
SAdcc  ?  9.  ((r  (at  f((r  vid  il3rob,  aWr  nv«  ivcai«  aRc((.  10.  ^ieftc 
SRann  (at  ttenlg  (Be(b,  aSrt  vief  <9tlc(rfanitrit.  11.  3>i<fc  Cticfcla  flnb 
mir  vtcl  |u  grof,  unfe  bte  G<(tt(c  finb  mrinrm  Smber  rin  wrnig  )n  fur|. 
18.  SBitt  3(t  0(cim  aid  9u(m  faufrn?  13.  (h  tmrb  nur  tocnig 
fottfen,  bran  cr  (at  )tt  ncaig  Oiclb.  U.  9Der  til  bai?  16.  ftl  iH  cia 
sittc  Srrunb  \H  Slqtei.  16.  SBcv  (at  gutd  ffiafer?  I7.  9>cr  fiRattoft 
(at  tDf(t(rl.  18.  SBfTbf  ii(  morgen  Ofl(((r  (a^  ?  10.  €ite  n»ntra  f((0n 
(cute  »el<(c  (aScn.  20.  4at  bcr  9auet  «ic(  SGDriicn  ?  81.  ffr  (at  brrVn 
n{<(t  aid.  28.  ^at  bcc  ®((micb  vid  eta((?  23.  (h  (at  bcfTca  «td. 
24.  ^at  n  vid  VlAgd?  25.  Sc  (at  bcrca  vtd.  2C.  SBer^at  gRt(<(? 
27.  S)rr  IBaucr  (at  tt>c«(c.  28.  ^at  cr  betra  f((r  vid?  29.  Qx  Bat  graug. 

1.  We  must  be  cautious  in  the  choise  *  of  him,  to  whom  we 
confide  important  concerns*.  2.  They,  that  (who)  speak  evil  ^ 
of  others  are  often  worse  *  than  those,  whose  failings  they  lay 
open*.  8.  He  professed*  that  religion,  whose  origin  is  divine^. 
4.  This  boy  has  too  much  pride  and  too  little  diligence.  6. 
That  is  the  man  through  whose  help  he  was  saved.    6.  Which 

g leased  too  the  most  ?  This  or  that  ?  Neither.  7.  Can  tltose 
e  loved  whose  vices  are  detested  by  everybody^.  8.  How 
many  hats  has  that  boy  ?  9.  He  has  three  of  them.  10.  Who 
will    ave  good  bread?    11.  The  baker  will  have  some. 

>  setfU(tig  in  bet  Sa(t.  *  n>t((tige  91ngdea(n(ciUn  anoertraiifa,  *  (KcT- 
<  f^timmct.  *  Hcpjieaen.  *  (efannte.    ^Urfprung  g&ttn<(  ifl.  *  3ibcrmann 
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By  John  R.  Bbakd,  D.D. 

BUFFIXB8  (eoNNMMd). 

Lawouaob  has  many  a  tale  to  tell  respecting  national  oharacter  and 
BMoners.  The  fact  that  the  English  names  of  animals,  when  alive, 
are  of  Saxon  origin,  e.  g.,  M/,  Mheep,  ealf\  and  that  the  English 
names  of  animab,  when  dead,  are  of  French  origin,  e.  g.,  herf, 
mutton,  veal,  in  showing  that  at  one  period  of  our  history  the 
Saxon  population  fed  the  animals,  and  the  French  population  ate  | 
them,  shows  also  that  the  former  were  in  hard  servitude  to  the 
latter ;  in  other  words,  tbst  our  Saxon  ancestors  were  serfs,  and  the 
forefathers  of  the  present  French  were  masters  on  this  soil  of  Eng- 
land, 

Such  a  relation  wu  not  likely  to  be  durable.  A  proof  of  the 
assertion  is  found  in  the  words  etiquette  end  coipiette,  to  which  re- 
ference wu  made  in  the  laat  lesson.  Etiquette  and  coquette  ar« 
both  of  Freneh  origin.  Essentially  French  are  the  things  which 
the  words  stand  for.  Among  the  French  those  thingi  had  their 
birth,  and  on  the  soil  of  France  they  flourithed.  Hence  yon  learn 
that  lightness,  weakness,  and  vanity  are  essential  features  in  the 
character  of  Frenchmen.  Superficial,  if  pleasing,  a  true  type  of 
the  French  character  may  outshine,  or  for  a  moment  overcome,  an 
Engliahman,  but  be  is  utterly  unable  to  hold  our  oountryman  in 
permanent  subjection. 

Equally  illustrative  of  national  character  \i  the  fact  tint  Panta- 

•I  and  Punch  oome  to  na  from  Italy.     Fantalooa  is  from  the 

1  Pantalone,  writin  in  iuU  the  word  is  Piantaleoue,  signify- 


attire  of  dIstingviBhed  Italiana  in  former  daya. 

Oar  Funeh  owea  his  birth  and  his  name  to  Italy.  Punch  ia 
derived  from  the  Italian  Pulcinella ;  and  Pulcioella  seems  to  be 
made  up  of  Puccio  d*Aniello ;  that  is,  Puccio,  an,  ill  made,  witty 
clown  of  the  town  Aniello,  who  gained  a  livelihood  by  his  anties 
in  the  market  places  and  public  highways.  The  character  being 
transferred  to  the  stsge,  Punch  came  to  be  the  recognised  symbol 
of  fun  and  frodck.  The  refined  wit  of  the  exeellent  and  very  ose- 
tai  weekly  periodical  which  delighta  in  the  name  of  '*  Paneh,' '  *  is  a 
much  later  growth. 

Infff  in  Anglo-Saxon,' signifies  son,  as  Edgar  AthdMy ;  that  is, 
Bdffar  ths  ion  of  AtM,  or  Bdgar  of  mbk  Hood.  In  English,  im^ 
forms  the  ending  of  our  active  participles,  aa  singing,  from  to  oim§ ; 
also  a  very  large  class  of  noona ;  thua,  aingtn^  itself  may  be  em- 
ployed aa  a  noun ;  e.  g.,  the  oinging  wot  good.  These  nouns,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  meaning  of  the  Saxon  ing,  denote  ex* 
istence ;  thus,  to  sing  is  a  verb,  but  sineiM^  is  the  active  of  the 
verb  in  actual  being.  When  these  words  m  tin^  are  used  as  noons 
they  should  have  the  government  of  nouns  ;  thus,  iko  sta/w/  of 
the  birds  tPOi  delightfut.  Almost  every  English  verb  may  be  made 
into  a  noun  by  the  nufllx  ing  \  e.  g.,  to  eat,  the  eattMf ;  to  dimiaasfa, 
the  diminishtny ;  to  run,  the  running.  Observe  that  the  idea  of 
activity  is  connected  with  nouns  ending  in  im§ ;  as,  the  see  1  ay ;  the 
heartily ;  the  dancM^ ;  the  reporttfi^  ;  that  Is,  the  act,  the  proeeaa 
of  dancing,  reporttM^,  &c. ;  wherein  those  nouna  difc*  from  other 
nouns  which  express  the  result  of  an  action  ;  e.  s:.,  oiffki^  the  result 
of  the  act  of  seeiN^ ;  roport,  the  result  of  the  act  of  reportsMf . 
The  former  have  been  called  aottve,  the  latter  class  passive  nouns, 
from  the  analogy  they  bear  to  active  and  passive  verba. 

Ion,  from  the  Latia  termination-ts  /  as,  actio,  aetiom  g  qnaeaHo, 
^MSf fiMi ;  motio,  motion  ,*  visiOy  vioion.  Nouns  in  mh,  like  noans 
in  ing,  may  be  called  verbal,  seeing  they  are  derived  immediately 
from  verbs;  as,  actio,  from  Iist.  ago,  J  do;  motio,  from  LaL 
moveo  (motus),  J  mom,  &c«  Nouns  in  ion,  again,  resemble  noons 
iniVi^,  in  having  (for  the  most  part)  an  active  aignification ;  hut  the 
ending  ion  diifers  from  the  termination  ing,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
can  be  affixed  cmly  to  nouns  of  Latin  parentage,  thus :  we  saj  the 
communicatMn,  or  the  communicattiiy  ^*  but  wa  cawvot  sat  the 
runum  (runntn^),  nor  the  n$ion  (risM^).  Nouns  in  mh  are  not  sc 
purely  active  as  are  nouns  ending  in  wy.  For  insunce,  com* 
municattoM  may  signliy  either  the  act  of  commnniratwy,  or  the  thing 
communicatsrf,  the  reoult  of  the  act  of  communicattn^.  So  devo^iim 
may  denote  the  act  of  devot^ny,  or  the  object  devots^. 

i^w#.  from  the  Latin  igwus,  another  form  of  icm;  as  in  aatiqausr 
atUique,  Antiqwu  means  aneimt ;  but  anttfiM  does  not  mean  aocjeot 
merely  or  generally,  so  much  as  ancient  in  relation  to  the  immediate 
past,  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  the  middle  ages ;  not  seldom  bi^ 
antique  the  subordinate  notion  of  smtsmis,  tingtUar,  oratf^counectfS^t 
with  it  I  probably  because  anti^ffss  are  rare, 

**  Name  not  these  llriag  death-heads  unto  mt, 
For  these  not  ancient  but  antique,  be."  Donne, 

*■  And  sooner  may  a  gulling  weather>ipy 
Bt  drawing  forth  heavenVi  eeheme,  tell  oertalnly 
What  fiistakM'd  hats  or  ruflb,  or  salts  aent  year. 
Our  giddy-headed  oaliffus  Sooth  will  wear."  Donoe, 

Tie  word  anfis,  from  emtique  (formerly  spelt  antick),  takes  its 
foroe  from  this  associated  notion  of  singuUrity. 

*'  We  oaooot  feast  your  eyes  with  mask;)  and  rerdi. 
Or  ooartly  auticks 

**  Within  the  hollow  erown 
I'hat  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  Ibag 
Keeps  deatli  his  oount ;  and  there  the  a»Mck  sits 
Seofflog  his  staU." 

"  A  work  of  rich  entail  and  curious  mold 
Woven  with  anticko  and  wild  iouigery.* 


•  Query,— It  not  "  Puocb*'  m  calied  tascaote  the  oriKinators  of  tbat 
tettUd  tiie  matter  ever  a  bowl  of  punch  l—PHnter't  Doeii. 
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/t#,  formerly  t>#,  of  Gveek  origin,  introdvoed  through  the  New 

Tiesutntnt ;  td  in  the  word  bftptiM,  from  baptidso  {I ^j^rtqutntl^f), 
JivQXSi.  tbtt  i&me  Greek  eudiog  we  have  dogmatw^,  methodic,  ofiti- 
mM«  Tliif  terroineiiQu  givee  lUe  to  otberi ;  m  from  baptidao 
oome  bepcu^  baptiimi  beptivtryy  bapttima/. 

"  lie  (the  popa)  >'ol>oitad  the  favour  of  Sngland  by  pondiiig  Henry  a 
Murad  fo«e.  p«i-fum«d    with   mutk,  and  anointed    with   oArtraa."^- 

—anointed ;  that  U,  with  a  consecrated  unguent  or  hoky  til. 

The  euAx  u€  or  iUf  added  to  nounit  gives  them  the  fierce  of 
^erbs,  thus :  to  cbrisUsnMtf,  is  to  make  Christian ;  to  evangeliWi  is 
to  bring  men  to  the  evangel ;  that  is,  the  Gospel.  In  the  uae  of 
title  termination,  authority  muet  l>e  followed. 

The  termination  inn  is  employed  to  describe  religious  or  eociol 
diversities;  it  is  fbund  in  Atheum,  Dei«m,  SwedenborgiantW, 
CalvioiitM,  Arminianiei/i,  OweoMM,  &c. 

While  <sM  dtfsoriboe  the  acct,  isi  describes  the  sectary ;  as, 
Axheht,  Deu/,  Methodist,  &c. 

The  adherents  to  pariicular  modes  of  faith  are  also  designated  by 
mrimn;  as,  Trinltartau,  Unitarian;  or  tan, — e.  g.,  Epieoopal^N. 
Sometimes  the  word  man  holds  a  similar  post ;  as  in  Churchmaft, 
need  in  contrast  with  Dissent/}*,  laty  too,  performs  the  same  office  s 
aa  in  Nonoonformu/.  Another  form  ia  ittf  as  found  in  Irvingtte, 
Mormon it^,  &c.  Analogy  is  a  dangerous  guide  in  English,  for, 
while  we  say  Irvingfto.  we  do  not  bay  Soatbcoti7«,  but  Sonthcot- 
ioft — p.obably  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  This  it$  comes,  we  are 
aisposed  to  think,  not  from  the  rare  Latin  ending  Uu»  (as  aunVtM, 
icith p^'icked'Vp  0ara)t  but  the  scriptural  He;  as  in  JebusiY^. 

Isht  probably  from  the  Saxon  t^  and  the  German  iseh  (as  in 
milrrijcA,  peevish),  denotes,  as  in  peevM^,  quality,  and  so  forms 
adjectives.  Ish  baa  sometimes  a  diminutive  force ;  p^,  thinnMA, 
thickiiA.  When  forming  part  of  verbs,  as  in  puntfA.  publijA,  iah 
has  a  different  origin,  and  may  be  a  softened  form  of  the  Greek 
termination  m  or  m, 

Jt4,  a  patronymio,  or  father-name,  the  name  that  Is  expressive  of 
a  race,  like  the  Greek  t<^«,  ia  very  common  in  the  Old  Testament  { 
from  the  language  of  which  it  mair  have  come  into  the  Eugliab  i 
thus,  Isrmelfle  is  a  il0sc$MUmt  of  ie»*iie/;  so  we  bave  HittifM, 
UiriUif  &o. 

itw,  of  Latin  origin,  from  teiM,  as  seen  ia  captfPMS,  a*capUv$i 
also  in  fugitifv  (fngio.  Let.  JJIh)  ;  nattvue  (natus.  Let.  bom)t  m 
iKittrf ;  Tottf^ws  (votum,  Lat.  a  vow),  votiv$.  This  trtis  in  French 
becomes  (ft  whence  we  have  plaint(^(plalndre,  Fr.  to  complain), 
the  eomplaim^ni  in  a  suit  in  opposition  to  the  defendant.  Plainti^ 
■nd  plaintiet  art  the  same  words  dlflbrently  employed. 

**  Wa  were  hers  entertained  with  an  eeho  repeating  a  whole  verse  In 
•  sottiw  and  more  jMi4<m  tone,  indeed,  but  with  anrpiising  prselsion  and 
dlstlBetness."— AitiiMes  ''Italy." 

/«,  (see  er.] 

Km,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  oyn,  kin^  ojfkpritnf,  urn,  sigaifleathe 
•M  e/;  u  in  WiUrn  (Wilkins) ;  seen  In  another  form, — ^namely, 
Wibea.  Kin,  from  ita  aigniilcatioo,  has  also  a  dlminutiye  force ; 
«•  ia  lambitfi  (a  lamb's  child),  or  iUtU  Umb,  What  is  little  ia  dear, 
henee  dimlnutivea  are  terms  of  endearment.  But  what  is  little  may 
be  despised.  Sometimes,  therefore,  diminutives  imply  contempt ; 
as  in  manniiKii. 

**  Thia  is  a  dear  mannft^  to  yon.  Sir  Toby.*  SJiakspear. 

X#  (mo  #/),  among  the  suffixes  already  given. 

Lm,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  laee  (German  los,  44*iUu($  iff),  has 
not  a  comparative  but  a  negative  force ;  aa  in  an  laea  twentig,  oiie 
Um$  itcetity,  or,  as  we  should  say,  twenty  minut  one.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  idea  of  let»  is  privation  or  negation.  Consequently 
Ustf  the  comparative  of  little,  is  altogether  a  diifflrent  word.  And 
thoa  we  are  also  led  to  understand  the  true  foroe  of  Ittt  when  em- 
ployed as  a  snffix  {  as,  motion^stt,  or  mthotU  fhotion  /  death^es^,  fi-oe 
from  death.  Two  negatives  thus  make  a  positive;  death,  the 
privation  of  life,  and  lets,  the  negation  of  death,  combine  to  declare 
the  idea  of  ever-enduring  existenoe,  the  most  positive,  the  most  real, 
the  aoet  permanent  of  all  conceiTable  things,  the  very  essence  of 
Udty;  life  itself. 

Let,  acoordiag  to  Latham,  *'  seems  to  be  double,  and  to  consist 
of  the  Gothio  diminutive  I,  and  the  Freaoh  diminutive  U^**  It  is 
fimnd  in  stream^^  tart/el,  hamM  (ham,  Anglo-Saxon,  homo;  as  in 
bamttede,  homvttead), 

Lk^,  of  Saxon  origin t  denotes  tkaeont,  and  hence  offering ;  also 

*  Tbfl  EofUsh  Lenffuagt,  p.  MS. 


that  which  is  little,  and  that  which  k  beloved ;  a.  g.,  darlJiif  (« 
chikt) ;  gos/tVf^  {HUle  goote) ;  nest/iii^.  HireMi^,  la  properly  a 
child  of  hire ;  a  person  whose  serrices  are  obtained  by  hire.  '*  The 
idea  of  contempt "  ascribed  to  it  by  Latham,  does  not  necessarily, 
for  it  did  not  originally,  belong  to  the  word. 

"  I  will  be  a  swift  witness  against  those  thai  defraud  the  kMntj  la 
his  wages.— JUoiooM  Ui.  6  (eonpar«  Ja2»  viL  1,  S ;  xiv.  6). 

Strip/in^,  given  by  Richardson  as  derived  from  to  strip, 
may  be  connected  with  the  Latin  stirpes,  stirps  (in  Greek  ridx,  a 
tmt)^  qfshooi ;  so  that  ftripUog  is  a  liilU  brunch,  a  yoiw^s/sr. 

**  He  Is  but  an  ffonifi§fng, 
A  tall,  worthy  ttaypfyng.**  JMtoa. 

The  last  line  shows  that  nothing  contemptuous  belonged  to  the 
word  in  the  olden  time.    Consult  the  ensuing. 

'*  Now  a  ttryjiUng  oherub  be  appears. 
Not  of  the  prime,  yet  suoh  as  in  his  lace 
Tooth  tmilM  celestial."  MUtan,  •«  Paradise  Lost." 

X>y,  a  termination  of  Sfixon  origin,  hariog  the  force  of  our  Hke, 
and  so  forming  an  adject!  jc  or  an  adverb ;  as  chiM//Ae,  childly,  in 
German  Vindltch ;  mau/iXe,  manly,  mann/ic/i.  When  ly  is  added 
to  a  noun,  it  forms  an  adjsctive^  as  love,  lovely  }  when  it  is  added 
to  an  adjective,  it  forma  an  adverb,  as  wise,  wise/y,  Suoh  a  forma- 
tion as  "  ho%"  (  1  Thes.  IL 10)  ia  to  be  avoided  for  the  sake  of 
euphony. 

Carefully  study  the  foUo*  ?ing  convenation,  and  having  done  so, 
endeavour  to  imitate  it.  « 

CONVERSATIONS  OS  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND 
COMIOSITION.—No.  I. 

"  Well,  I  hare  failed  again;  a  packer  I  am,  and  a  packer  I  must 
remain,  fond  as  I  am  of  reading,  and  desirous  as  I  am  of  getting  an 
employment  more  suitable  lo  my  tastes.  And  yet,  if  1  had  fair 
play,  I  could,  I  am  sure,  do  the  counting-house  work  as  well  ap 
some  that  are  there.**— "Kot  quite,  William;  true  you  are  intel- 
ligent and  trustworthy;  yciU  also  write  a  good  hand,  and  are  ready 
at  aceounts,  but  you  are  a  very  poor  Grammarian.'*-*"  Not  so  poor 
as  you  think ;  though  I  am,  I  grant,  far  behind  you,  Thomas ;  but 
then  you  have  been  at  college,  and  ought  to  know  Grammar." — 
•'  Ye8,  nnd  I  am  willing  lo  tfoch  you.  for  1  am  sure  you  will  never  get 
forward  as  jou  wish,  and  as  I  should  like  to  see,  until  you  can  write 
your  mother  tongue  correctly." — '*  I  know  that,  and  I  have  studied 
English  Grammar;  but  itia  ycxy  difficult."—-"  Yes,  and  you  still 
write  bad  BngUsh:  for  insunee.  your  letter  of  appUoation  for  the 
vacant  situation  contains  not  less  than  three  grammatioal  mi*takes, 
and  is  enough  of  itself  to  prevent  your  success.    How  esn  you  ex- 

feot  to  rise  in  the  world  when  you  cannot  speak  and  write  ISngliah  ? 
n  a  eounting-houae  they  want  their  letters  writuu  grammaticiilly. 
It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  a  houae  to  send  out  letters  eontainiag 
errors  of  Grammar  like  those  which  you  commit."— <*  I  dare  aay 
you  are  right ;  and  so  I  must  lemain  a  packer." — **  That  does  not 


"  By  mysell  I  must  still  try,  or  give  it  up.''^**  No,  I  will  assist 
you,  if  you  will  make  one  more  effort.  Let  ue  talk  over  the  matter ;  I 
think  I  can  make  the  study  easy  to  yon.  Once  a-week  we  will  converse 
together  on  English  Grammar,  and  if  you  will  only  reflect  in  the  in- 
tervals on  what  I  say,  and  follow  my  guidance,  I  have  no  doubt  you 
vrill,  in  time,  understand  the  aubject  thoroughly."— '*  I  agree,  and 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  oflfer.'^— "  O,  never  mind  the 
obligaUon;  brothers  should  assist  each  other,  and  1  am  very  desirous 
to  see  you  In  such  a  position  as  your  character  and  talents  mark 
you  out  for."—"  Let  us  begin  this  evening."—"  Very  well,  and 
you  must  coma  to  the  parsonage  every  Tuesday  evening  at  eight 
o*elock,  and  we  will  aee  what  can  be  done." 

**  Now,  aa  a  fundamental  rule,  you  must  observe  that  Grammar 
is  a  science  in  which  authority  goes  a  v jry  long  way.  At  first,  you 
will  do  well  to  consider  that  everything  depends  on  authority." — 
"What  authority ?"—" That  of  the  best  writers  in  the  lan- 
guage. If  you  Btudy  Snglish  Grammar,  then  you  take  as  your 
authorities  or  guides  suoh  men  aa  Shakespear,  Mdion,  Dryden, 
Johnson,  Pope,  Maeaolay.  Their  praotlee  is  your  model.  As  they 
write  so  you  must  write.  Grammar  then,  you  see.  Is,  for  our  pur- 
pose, imitation.  Those  who  write  Knghsn  Grammar  derive  the 
hsstruotions  they  offer  from  the  usages  of  ihc  best  English  authors, 
or,  as  they  are  termed,  the  English  olaasics."— "  '  ClaMics  1  *  why  I 
thought  the  term  *  elassies*  was  confined -to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  such  as  Homer  and  Virgil."—**  0  no,  every  literature  has 
iU  •  claasics.*  The  word  is  derived  from  *  class,*  and  denotes  those 
writers  who,  by  common  consent,  are  placed  in  OU  Jtrd  class.  'Sft 
praetiee  of  auoh  writers  seta  the  fashion  in  the  language  ia  whiak 
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th«f  write,  and  tiny  »re  followed  by  aU  who  wbh  to  ipoak  and  write 
that  lai^pnige  eorroetly.    Now  yon  aro  to  tnppoM  that  I  ha^t 
•tudied  our  Baglith  eUstiM,  and  haTO  henoe  aieertained  how  I 
ought  to  ipeak  and  write.    In  that  study  I  have  been  preceded  by 
others.    Their  eonolndoni  efford  me  aid.    Under  that  aid  I  hate 
fBrmed  a  erstem  of  mles,  and  that  system  of  rules  is  called '  English 
Grammar.'  BngUsh  Grammar,  then,  you  eee,  is  aseienoe.  Seience, 
you  know,  means  knowledge ;  it  Is  knowledge,  the  materials  of 
which  are  systematically  arranged ;  arranged,  that  is,  into  a  system, 
arrsnged  in  a  set  order,  and  with  a  riew  to  a  certain  porpose  or 
result ;  and  BngUbh  Grammar  eonsista  of  a  continocd  set  of  rules 
deriTedCrom  the  practice  of  well-educated  Bnglishmen,  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  complete  whol%  and  communicate  useful  information 
to  the  learner.*'—'*  WeU,  I  understand  that ;  but  in  our  house  cTcrr 
body  says  '  they  does,'  and  you  told  me  yesterday  that  was  wrong.'* 
— "  It  is  wrong ;  remember  I  said  that  we  are  guided  by  the  prac- 
tice of  edmisferf  Englishmen,  and  educated  Englishmen  say  *'  they 
do."— '*Bttt  what  cuies  the  word  Grammar  signify  ?    I  thounht  a 
Grammar  was  a  book ;  you  say  it  is  a  sdenee."— '*  It  is  both. 
Qranunar  is  a  word  of  Grsek  origin.    It  comes  from  piwsMW,  wliich 
denotes  a  letter,  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.    Hence  Grammar  is  the 
the  science  of  letters— letters,  tbat  is,  employed  to  eicpress  ideas. 
Listen,  letters  represent  sounds,  and  form  syllables  and  words ; 
words  represent  sounds,  and  the  sounds  they  represent,  represent 
or  stand  for  thoughto  or  ideas ;  while  those  thoughte  or  stotes  of 
mind  represent  things,  obiecte  in  the  inner  worla  or  in  the  outer 
world.  This  sUtement  wiU  require  thought.  Do  not  trouble  your- 
self too  much  about  it  now,  you  will  understand  it  by  and  bye. 
But  obserTC  that  Grammar  is  the  science  by  which  you  learn  to 
express  your  ideas  correctly,  that  is,  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
best  aulnors.    And  a  book  in  which  these  usages  are  set  forth  as 
rules  is  aUo  called  a  Grammar.    Erery  language  has  rules  peculiar 
to  itself.    Hence  we  have  '  French  Grammar,'^*  Greek  Grammar,' 
as  well  as  *  English  Grammar.' " 


1 M  *•  Graham*!  Eof  Uth  Composition  t**  his  Ittfisr  if  vol)  wriltm.-€u«  or 
I  Foua  (Londoo) :  Anawtn  to  fotrj  I.  no ;  9,  Htrodotot,  441  B.O. ;  3,iBr4li2 
4,  wo  cannot  find  tno  words  roftmd  to  {  t.tho  sontoneo  It  rifht 

W.  M  vaPHT :  ▲•  wo  intend  to  five  some  Lcsooni  on  the  Phydolcft  of  rooA 
bo  will  loam  oor  opinion  as  to  tbo  diet  boot  adapCod  to  oar  roiiibto  cttaale. 
In  tho  moaatlme  ho  oannot  do  bettor  than  koop  to  mixed  diat—E.  A.  IL 
will  bo  satiiAod  with  tho  aboTo  intimation,  tlneo  ho  has  that  the  prapcet 
of  obtaiaisf  all  tho  inAwmation  ho  now  dosidontoiw— Cathoait:  To  oar 
* fbOevap 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  GOTRaia,  ton.  (Kolio) :  Wo  adndt  that  tho  WHUmbOitf  of  maltor  It  not 
iti  mmdkiiaHon,  bat  we  cannot  admit  that  ite  nvm-^mmikuaUom  le  anr  proof 
of  iU  tsiUmict  from  tUnUf.  God  hoTlnf  once  callod  oiallfr  into  bdnr, 
may  ehang*  it  from  time  to  time  aa  It  ploaeeo  Him,  and  oven  endow  it  with 
wi€nmt  tiniimee  ^fUr  it§  cnaiiom  ;  bat  thlt  it  certahUr  no  proof  of  itt  jart- 
emetenctf/rom  efomi/f  ;  and  thia  it  all  we  contend  for.  If  matter  be  change- 
able or  mutable,  there  moot  be  an  Immotable  or  nnohaafoable  being  who 
made  it  oo ;  and  if  it  bo  rendered  immntahle  or  onchanfeable.  It  can  onlj 
bo  aooordiar  to  the  will  of  Him,  who  willeth  all  thlnf*,  aod  they  are  done. 
It  it  a  ffionoaa  ttatemcni  of  Hit,  **  I  five  onto  mv  «AMr/>  eternal  life,  and 
thoy  shall  aorer  porith,  neither  ahall  any  one  pluca  them  ont  of  mr  hand. 
*  *  *  /  and  th§  Fmtker  an  one."  At  to  the  reference  to  Ptalm  isxTiil., 
irerse  10,  it  io  not  in  point,  beeante  it  deniet  the  jprt^denufir  of  matter  by  the 
aaaertlon  that  ■*  the  earth  He  [that  it.  God]  hat  etubliahed  for  eoer.** 
Noithor  does  thlt  sentence  ataert  tho  jnm/  tUntUjf  of  nmtter  in  tho  oeifinal 
Hebrew  I  for  the  phrate  X«  (Mem  traatlatcd  ^or  etcr,  aigniflce  onlv  poa 
TBS  HiDDBN  piaioD,  for  the  Itme  imlnoiMi,— that  it,  for  tk§  tiwu  Mown 
onljr  to  Ood.  Otherwito,  the  following  acriptnre  would  be  oontradictory ; 
bat  with  the  tme  trantlatlon  of  thephraae,  it  It  in  perfect  harmony :  **  But 
ttko  dar  <tf  the  Lord  ahall  come  aa  a  thief  in  the  night ;  in  which  the  heaTont, 
nhat  10.  the  lower  heaTcnt.  or  atomephore]  thall  pam  away  with  a  great 
noite,  and  the  elementa  ahall  melt  with  ferrent  heat,  tka  eerl/k  eito  and 
tk€wortutktrtimtkaUbtbmiUtif."   S  Peter  iU.  10. 

J  AS.  CHAaLiTOii  (Birmingham)  x  Wo  undontaad  that  the  lyatom  of  thert- 
hand  need  bv  roportcn  of  tho  daily  prott.  it  not  Pitman's,  bat  a  modL> 
fioation  of  Taylor'e  or  Gumey'e,  A  gentleman  belonging  to  this  otaiT  in 
the  Metropolit  wonld  oblige  onrtelvra  very  moch  by  informing  at  more 
predtely  on  thit  point.— Wm.  Joiaas  (Urerpool) :  We  shall  esplain  all 
aboot  gravitj,  and  opociflc  gravity,  when  wo  come  to  Natural  Philotophy ; 
aa  to  ino  nature  of  decimalp,  and  nnitt,  and  aerot,  he  ahould  ooosult  Cae- 
scire  Arithmetic^— Da DX  Jaunas  HoMXas(UolUnwood):  If  e  be  final  in 
Metes,  and  eonaoqocntly  not  pronounced,  how  can  #  be  final  too  f  The  t 
mutt  be  pronounced  bccante  it  It  no<  final.  What  meandering  Is  this  f  mm 
la  a  triphthong,  and  is  prononaeed  o  in  Froneh.— W.  Jaoksom  (Man- 
chottor) :  Hit  anawer  ia  too  long/— J.  KassBLL  (KinnoaTlI):  Hit  tolutlon 
Is  correct.  The  final  e  Is  pronouneodw—W.  G.  (Tolenhoaue>yaid)  thould 
study  Dr.  Board'a  Leotons  in  English  first,  or  aloog  with  one  of  the  other 
laaguagse.— P.  E.  E.  (Ely) :  We  do  not  know.—EowaoTHAK  (Sntton-ln- 
Ashfiold) :  Tardj*t  ImproTcd.— O.  W.  (Holme-lane)  propotot  to  atk  Ten- 
tamut  ftrtt.  by  what  power  can  an  Irretlttiblo  body  be  siTin  motion  f  He  ia 
wrong  on  tho  tnail,  and  on  the  eternity  of  nmtter  i  let  him  read  our  answer 
to  J.  Guthrie,  tenw— Willum  Tapicb  (Bradbury):  We  shall  keep  Letsont 
In  Agriculture  In  Tiow.— W.  8.  (Cheltenham):  We  hsTS  ssld  SMtn  long 
afoi  we  ate  Bm^ifaee  and  find  it  Tory  good ;  we  do  not  rscoUeet  the  price.— 
•.  E.  B.  (Balated) :  There  are  iMowint  In  Oraaunar  cren  week,  the  beat 
.that  could  be     '       •—  -  ._...- 


We 

rscommend  him  not  to  trifle  with  Hsmis.  He  ehouU  bewart  of  txtraM 
oxsrtloa— be  careful  ia  attending  to  tho  statsof  tho  bowsia,  sad  thoald  tn 
all  meant  wear  a  tsoss.  There  it  a  society  in  London  which  lappUti  Uib 
uteful  article  oithor  gratuitoutly  or  at  a  ▼ciy  reduced  price.  By  no  mmi 
thouU  he  fldl  to  consult  an  oapenencod  surgeon.  WopretuamheeooUfrt 
the  article  aboro-BMntionod  on  similar  tormt  at  the  Olaagow  Bcyal  laflraaiy, 
— Adolbsobcs;  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  an  Albino  marry  aa  AbbMu, 
though  both  of  European  extraction,  their  children,  aecordlng  to  lU  the 
known  laws  of  phy  tical  generation,  will,  more  or  leet,  retembte  thaaudici 
in  the  peculiar  and  dittinctiTc  charaetorittica.  Even  if  the  Inmlt  ihoel  1 
belong  to  another  tpcciet,  tinee  the  there  in  the  renrodaetitt  iiiMtioi., 
which  bclongt  to  the  male,  ettentlally  eontiatt  in  the  ronnitioa  tad  Ubcrv 
tionof.the  reproductive  particlea,  the  offtpring  are  more  Ukely  to  tike  o : 
the  paternal  likeness.  For  eaample :  let  a  Jew  marry  a  womaa  who  b; 
birth  it  removed  to  the  greatest  poatible  distance  from  Jewiih  eoaatiin^ 
and  you  will  find  that  their  children  ttrilOngly  exhibit  all  the  ekaraetimtkt 
of  the  Hebrew  nation.  If  our  eorreepondent  ia  an  Albino,  we  wooU  mAvm 
him  not  to  many  an  Albineta.  The  infinmice  of  intermarriage  with  otbcr 
portiont  of  the  race,  with  change  of  elimato.  and  other  favourable  tfaaa, 
ia  auch  as  in  progress  of  time  to  ototcobm  these  poculiaritiet. 
P.T.: 
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that  could  be  sot,  and  they  are  entiUed  Leuotu  in  i?nWM.— LAXAaTiKi 
fHotherithe):  We  do  not  know  the  httt;  but  there  are  tome  toaehere  of 
French  in  London,  who  nee  the  P.  E.  ae  a  fctrl-too*  ;  if  they  will  send  their 


addrceees  we  wiU  insert  them^— Ooliblmus  :  When  you  **  wonder  whoee 
plan  it  le,"  you  **  with  to  know  UejMrton  whoee  plan  it  ia  ;**  the  anteeo- 
dent  to  mWee,  therefore,  it  ^reen,  nnderetood  though  not  expreeted.— A. 
EieHAaD(Crowhurtt):  Correct.— J.  W«  D.(l«mbeth}:  Thsnkt.— Cblsus: 
The  same  rsenlt  would  hsppen.— Vn  laLAMnois  wUl  And  what  he  wanta 
ta  Ossseit's  **  Msansl  of  the  French  Lsngusfe,**  prlss  St.,  sad  in  boskt  tosh 


he 
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At  many  of  ear  sonespondontt  sre  ieairoos  to  know  where  eheu  gltba 
msy  bs  had,  wo  have  pleature  ia  reoommending  a  **  Portable GleSe*'  oM  kp 
John  Betta,  116,  Strand.  London,  price  <e.  6d.  This  globe  is  about  lutMa 
inshss  In  cirenmfsrsnce,  oooatrueted  of  pasteboard  ao  contriTtd  that  it  em 
be  laid  perfectly  flat,  or  in  lost  than  a  minute  can  be  made  to  fortia  iphnv. 
It  Is  ongraved  in  a  dittlnct  manner,  and  not  orcrcrowded  with  ntmti.beiaf 
chicflT  adaptod/br  Atftnasm.— ft.  J.  Ealth  :  Thaakt  for  hto  iaionalim; 
docs  he  mesn  a  book  (or  box)  of  inttrunMoU ;  he  hat  written  Unkt  Wean 
infonted>y  W.  W.  Bmbllino.  that  the  box  of  inttrumenU  aaDooBcedbr 
the  Society  of  Arte  msy  be  obtained  at  the  oflloo  of  the  Soeiecy,  Airtphi, 
London,  price  tt.  fid.  or  ia.  each,  accordinf  to  Talue.  Tbebozetef  oolaBi 
nmy  be  obtainsd  at  Mr.  Bogert*.  Bunhill-tow,  SL  Lake*«,  price  li^T. 
OiBBt(8outhwark):  Thanhs  for  suggestioot  on  the  Latin  dtetioaarj.-A 
Lxaamia  (Bonner'e««tMd} :  See  antwers  on  tho  tame  aul^t  to  othin.- 
Bbatbiob  (Uanchestor):  Pitomnt  it  strongly  reoommended  to  s*  br< 
host  of  tubeeribort;  but  we  hsTo  two  pertioe  to  plsste,  thorn  who  Ujo* 
tbori-hand  at  an  amutement  or  an  aid  to  priTate  ttody,  and  thote  who  m^ 
it  at  a  protation ;  it  it  not  need  by  parliamentary  reporttrt.  BptnWj" 
oomo  in  its  tam.^-J.,AaiiXTAOB  (Bradford);  Thanks  for  hit  c<n*^J'^ 
Our  readers  will  plseae  to  draw  the  pen  throafh  the  word  liS^**";^ 
page  a09,  col.  S.  line  2fi.  To  imprors  your  tpoUing  writs  a  |sm  mI  « 
Englith,  and  whenerer  you  are  in  doubt  eonault  a  dictionary.— J.  B.  (Foror) 
ahould  purchaee  CaesslPs  Euclid  and  Arithssetic,  and  study  the  lam**  ** 
the  eame  in  the  P  J&. ;  we  do  not  recommend  iht  tontrm  he  sMsUeai.'-w. 
SnrRBJfsoir  (Lancaater) :  The  errors  have  been  corrected.— tt.  Qcamb 
(Manchester)  shall  have  the  explanation  in  the  Leeeona.  Weknevoo  Mtur 
plan  than  to  so  to  Norway;  the  next  bett  would  be  to  order  a  VerwcfUB 
grsmsiar  ana  dictionary,  if  such  csn  be  had,  fkom  D.  Kntt,  fitnip.^' 
ssUsr,  8trand.-J.  A.  (Hull) :  See  toI.  I.,  p.  176^  ooL  1.  and  p.lM.  coL  )• 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

JOHN  CASSfiLL^S  ALMANACKS  FOB  186S  ARE  NOWBBAl>T 
Tub  Umolb  Ton's  Cabiii  Almam aok  ;  or.  Thb  AaouTioxitrlltf  w^ 

for   lb53,  apUndidly  lUnatratcd  by  George  Cmikahank,  Oilbeit,  Barrcfi 

M  Phiit"  and  other  eminent  Artiata,  price  le. 
Thb  iLLiibTBATBD  ExHiBiTOB  ALKAiiAua  for  1S33,  cootainisf  spvtnb 

of  Thirty  beautiful  Engraviogt,  price  fid. 
Thb  PoruLAB  Eoocatob  Almaraok  for  18SS»  conteininf  Poftr-«^ 

Paget  of  moit  intereeting  and  ralnablo  Educational  Statistta;  i^l"^ 

a  ComparatiTe  View  of  Education  at  Hossc  and  Absoad :  fitteyt  on  tht  Mta* 

lag  Sdeneet ;  Brief  Noticet  of  eminent  Soholart  s  Expotltisn  of  Tcehnlcti 

Terme  ;  Jfec.  fte.»  price  8 J. 

Thi  Txxpbbanob  Alxamack  fbr  1883.  much  ImproTodaBd  «>fr<'''|!f 
in  which  wlU  bo  inserted  a  Tale  of  thrilling  intcNot,  fivm  the  loiflBittMc  pa 

ef  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  authoreec  of  -UneU  Tom't  Ottof*: 
UUed,  ••  THB  Plbmb  Tasbn  ;  or,  Tho  HuSbsad  Saved,  and  a  P»*V^ 
Happy  I "  with  valuable  dotaUt  of  the  great  Temperanoe  If  ovemeol,  w 
tittict,fcc    With  teveralBngravingt.deeigned  by  Gilbert,  ptitetd. 

Thb  PaoTBSTANT  Ditsaimar  ALiCAKAoafor  1808,  with  It  ^f^ 
Dsslgns,  by  Gilbert,  of  striking  EvenU  in  the  History  sf  KcnceBiia«9« 
price  fid. 

Printed  end  Pubtithedby  JoBHCASSBU,lAislle8aatsr  Y'^i^"''*^ 
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LESSONS      IN      BOTAN  Y.— No.    XIV. 
CLASS  XXIT.    CETFTOOAllIA. 


In  tbi*  dm  thoM  pUnCi  are  nagei  which  h«T«  no  apparent  Sowen, 
and  do  not  appear  to  prodnce  leed  In  the  ume  wajr  u  Aonaiag 
planCi.  Linneu  gave  dwBi  tba  name  of  «r|^tofM<M,  formed  rrom 
two  Greek  wordi,  meaning  Mddm  mirriiegi  from  thli  drcomatanea. 
Soau  light  ha>  been  cwt  npoa  them  ihiOB  the  da;  of  that  dlt- 
tingniihed  natoralist,  bat  much  iCill  irnuuni  to  be  learned.  It  la, 
boweTer,  generally  admitted  that  eha  plant!  of  thil  ekn  pmdnce  a 
nuBiber  of  imall  partide*  Called  J^oro,  each  of  wUeh  containa 
•enral  minQie  germi,  which  ipring  fron  it  withoDt  an;  paitlealar 
regnlaritr,  and  which  are  not  suiated  in  tbdr  gnwth,  bj  an;  audi 
(U>nof  DnthiDenEaitliat  proTidedintha  nsdof  otlwn.  Ofioma 
of  tbato,  w«  ibali  tbecefbro  take  a  brief  mnn. 


Gordan,  who  took  ont  «  patent  for  the  dje,  m>d  nli«ngtm  Um  own 
name  to  Cudbear,  gave  thii  alao  to  the  inbetance  which  he  had  pro- 
cured from  the  lichen.  Thiiptantii  importedlugcljfrom  Norway, 
hot  it  thriT«i  well  on  the  roda  in  the  Highlandi. 

One  of  tbe^bijpi,  tiw  edible  muahroom,  fig.  3,  ii  known  to  era;' 
bodf.  Hie  gilla  an  of  a  pale-piok  colonr,  beeoming  hj  age,  of  I 
dark  diooolate  brown.  According  to  M.  DntroehtC,  wbat  wt 
Dunl;  regard  ai  the  whole  plant,  aaautj,  the  iatmtt  and  thettfM, 
an  nothing  more  than  the  fruit,  the  plant  itaeU  being  whoUj  eon- 
eetled  nadai  ground,  and  oonalitini  of  the  mull  delioate  white 
Bubatanea  which  gardeoen  term  the  ipawn,  and  which  ii  wdl  known 
to  be  indiipennbla  when  moihroomi  are  cnltirated  artifldall]'.  It 
onght  to  ba  known  to  all  who  gather  muhroomi  for  flia  table,  that 
the  ftugniea  naular  to  then  in  tarn,  which  grow  in  wooda,  aad 


Ucbn  Cnpi 


Amons  di*ni  an  the  IMmu,  thoae  pocoUar  looking  prodnctiona 
whid)  gire  BO  much  of  the  character  of  age  and  anliqoitj  to  trtes, 
rocka,  alonei,  and  walla,  by  thariniioui  sbtie*  of  grej,  brawn, bladf, 
and  yaUow.  T%tJ!ia  ii  the  term  generally  applied  to  that  part  of  a 
crypMgunia  plant  which  bean  the  reproductire  organa ;  and  in 
licbeoi  it  conatitncei  the  great  balk  of  the  plant.  When  It  reaembhi 
a  little  ahrub,  it  ii  called  emtr^tlal,  but  it  ia  termed  mUnfiigal,  or 
fidtaema,  fig.  2,  when  it  opeoi  like  a  rotetlc. 

Flf.1  «..». 


FmUinlii  Hntehiiala. 


S«ieral  of  the  tpeciel  are  laluable,  mpplying  ni  with  dyeing 
material*.  Ona  of  them  it  aeraped  from  the  rocki,  aad  aotd  to  the 
minarietorer  by  the  people  of  Auntgne.  It  yield*  a,  rich  porple 
dye,  called  li(ma,  which  \»  UMd  ttry  eitanuvely  in  Fiance,  citfaer 
■lone,  or  mixed  with  umilar  liAena.  Another  ^Msdei  ia  the  eela- 
onted  Omittar  of  comneroc  Thii  plant  was  long  naed  by  tbe 
Vebh  aod  Seota,  for  dyeing  liocn  dotlu  ota  doll  brown  Unt,  bat 
•wu  brooght  Into  general  wa  aa  a  purple  dye  by  Dr.  Cathbart 


are  of  bright  colonra,  or  haTo  w 


m  tbe  bonneti^  are  mora  01 


Tbe  tnffle  naed  like  the  nuuhmom  for  food,  hu  no  root,  but 
growl  beneath  the  aorfkce  of  the  ground.  It  ii  ronnd  and  aolid,  and 
tb*  ontiida  ii  ICOgh.  The  method  of  finding  thla  asbtenaneaa 
daUcaey  it  by  dogi,  niueb  Kn  tangbt  to  hunt  thr  it  by  the  Kent. 
Ai  aoon  u  they  diacorer  it,  Ibey  begin  to  bark  and  acratch  np  Uw 
ground,  a  lore  indication  Co  their  employer*  that  the  truffle  of  which 
they  are  in  aearch  i*  at  hand. 

The  ttMr>tnri,  fig.  4,  beiidei  it*  regnlar  frueti&catiou,  which  eon- 


liat*  of  little  bodiei  forming,  ■ 


e,  tbe  *poke*of  awheel,  and 

--.__„.„.„■._ a  -J ,  —  jTerycnriBinipparatiu.  For 

tbe  iporai,  when  natnn,  an  leattered  by  a  aet  of  oUMic  ipiral  fila- 
ment*, whh:h  lie  among  them.  When  it  begin*  to  defelop  lt*elf, 
the  ipore  doei  DOt  altogether  bnnt  and  emit  the  gralni  it  contain*, 
I  outer  coat  only  ruptnrei,  and  a  long  tube  projecti  from  it* 
colli  ace  aeen  to  grow,  taking  their  origin 


THE  POFCLAB  EDUCATOB. 


an  iDto  ■  Intj  eipuMioii,  from  the  lowsr  part  of 
wUdk  Toot-ibrsi  procsed ;  tad  (bii,  in  diu  tinw,  icqaini  Ifae  4p- 
pearaiwa  of  the  otifmil  pUnt,  and  fariiii  Its  owA  argtia  of 
ineliSeatimi. 

Of  ttaa  /■^inwia  we  htTe  tboDt  miBatj  iiiCdci,  MAi  af 
tkaa  biiBS  M  null  u  to  ba  larDelf  Tuible,  jtt  orerr  part  la 
UgUr  iiiiiM  Ib  tk*  abi«  of  the  Imtm  tbsn  «  a  marrellow 
ibnnitf,  m4  tlH>  frnit  niuet  b  Ter;  renurlcable.  Before  itopeai 
It  i*  raoad,  £(.  i,  a,  ud  nhra  ripe  it  ipUu  inla  a  perfect  Crou, 
lcttin(  out  it!  Ut^  round  tti:dt,  itteoded  by  a  dumber  of  Oread- 
bk>  qtrinai,  wUdi,  flfiog  out  niddeniT,  icatier  du  Medi  •roaad. 

Mnm,  duragh  apparenclT  InaigoUlcSBC,  are  not  luelaa*.  .  like; 
fnttBt  tbt  root*  of  teuder  pUnu  from  the  eilionea  of  cold  and 
(eati  Bad  muij  kindi  of  tbera,  bf  •eictating  in  Ihe  ihillaw  part* 
of  l^ooli  ud  miinhei,  in  the  caurae  of  a  long  period  of  dme,  toa- 
nrt  tbe  ipace  nhicb  wu  befure  aaij  <nter  and  bo)[  Into  UMM 
hod  and  trftSe  ptttnrta. 

Tbe  monea  bir*  italki  and  kara,  fig.  6|  a  i  tbej  an  alao.pra- 
*ldad  arith  oos  or  two  nemirea,  i,  which  are  wantioi  ia  tbe  lirer- 
worta — far  what  ii  called  the  Dtnare  in  tbe  membranoua  or  leaf; 
neda  ii  uoCbing  more  thai]  the  9tjlk  idelf,  dn  tbe  edfei  of 
which  tbe  leaiel  are  fastened  together  in  Ineb  a  miaait  al  ta  f 
apparcndr,  a  eotHinnooi  whole.  Is  tba  flgui*  6,  snprqHnt 
Ttmd  ccntainicig  the  qtorea,  ^Iha  capiule,iadttlie  hood 


ImSc.  TMgmoMof  tte  btMlfcl  MUMaHwWekMud  brtfc 
.J.  j.ii_ . .,._  _. ,  -'    jtar  lo  direct  —  — ■— 


■V  Hw  uuwEiu^  wuiGii  mmiiimimI»  ftMt  allotelbar  miDotiaed. 

On  tbe  damp  banka  of  dilcbat,  and  dmilar  jweea,  tlun  an  >-~- 
ncant  ap«t»  of  evth  left,  after  lb*  other  porijont  of  Utt  uH, 
aapaciaU}  *bere  it  it  apoaed  to  OeioD,  are  doAd  with  gtwaaad 
otlwT  herbage.  On  the  bank  leaat  eipoted  to  UB  ami.  and  «*«b  in 
qMMt  where  il»  raja  n«Ter  coma,  Hooker't  alSiic  moaa  (fig.  S) 
vid  Neckar'a  enrled  mate  appear,  and  grow  moJl  lonriantlr.  In 
lika  mumaT  tbe  pnlilerana  feather  moaa  gh>4t  in  b(wi  patchaa 
in  woodt  and  gntea,  ovrering  mneh  groand,  Midi,  bat  for  it  and 
ito  eongCDV*,  would  exhibit  nothing  bnt  tlw  ttiked  nifaee  at  ti» 
•aitik,  and  would,  of  oowae,  expoaa  the  treet  (a  the  dionght  of 
aamaaar,  and  tba  boat  of  winttr,  which  «nb7thll^ ^-.i- 

Vi)h  oneof  Oaae  little  plantt  i 


MM  thaae  tttle  plantt  ta  mteteitiDf  eVMBatanee  atandi 

Mwumw™.    Mu^oFa^  when  b  the  Intofar  ofAfcka,  daanibia 

bfaaictf  at  eraaUj  ttripped  by  banditti,  and  (hot  •rooeada^-■■In 

ait  CiTlMfi  and  aJwMt  heli4^  condition,  whan  the  robbeia  had 

qJ^M*,  I  aat  fo>  aoma  time  looicl)«  aroond  BO  with  amatarnvt  and 

^Wi  t  wliatarar  wa;  I  tamed  notbiog  appeared  hot  danger  and 

Inl^.    I  fband  mjeelf  ia  the  midit  Of  a  Tiit  wQteneB,  in  ^ 

Hb  of  tbe  rainr  hb*ob,  naked  ind  alooa,  tailtatiiial  b;  aar^e 

kab,  and  bj  sea  atin  nota  taw*.    1  wm  iaa  bwdiad  nilea 

am  taj  Farci— I  aettlannit.    AU  t^to  (drcanttaneea  vowded 

MM*  «  Hj  racnllaetioo,  and  I  oooleaa  that  mT  apiril*  began  to 

■■a,!  eannderedmjttleaaootaiiittiidUiBtlWiwaltBniatifa 

Hto  Ua  dotfti  and  periah. 

■[rthatnihwce  or  rd%lon,beiram,  aided  BdNimoHadaN.  I 

MMlfeMMtMMipnimawiwMiiU  aMUpgiriUrfem 


caught  mj  ere ;  and  ftoath  Ihi  *bd( 
plant wBi  not  largs  thanb  tap  of  coe  irf  Bf  fagMt,  I  ooaU  not 

K'tI''*  ^  delicate  oonftematioa  of  in  iMtl,  latna,  nd 
C  wUhoat  aliiilntioa.    Cdn  Oat  BMng.OdidAli*' ' 
Watered,  and  brmght  to  perbetiaii.  In  lUi  OMast 


■■iiamiLau  apon  tlie  dtoatiaD  and  laferinp  M  i 
after  bit  own  ioun  ?    Snnh  not  I     tUfleetiimt 
not  allow  md  to  deapaii.     I   atartad  up.   and 
huater  and  fttlgbe,  MTelled  otlwaidl,  Banred  n 
hand,  aad  1  wat  hot  aiaifpointad." 
Of  all  tfat  CwrmsAMiA,  the  lama  (pptoaci 


nd  these  agaia  oftm  miaiB^nb- 
e  gionod  b;  a  woody  ilalk,  alM  h 
BOfa>e[llaBt.    lb* ttaa ««■. bar- 


dirided,  each  ariiing  from 

commdnly  regatded  all  Ae  «t 

erer,  It  taried  beneath  tba  gnaaid,  a 

anrfaee.  and  the  brancbaa  it  aandt  upwardt  into  the 

tbe  loaf  atalkt.   Iiiie*end)part«of  Iheaarth,  fan*a 


Dieman't  l^iid,  a  OMdM  b 
MotUng  Hka  a  flown  it  erei 


iad«aoftb«l» 

the  A«ctiflcatlMi  it  matoied,  lAicb  maTbekn>wBb]rtbabn)nii 
tinge  of  tbe  jiOow  or  oraafe  tpota  or  ridgea  aa  Hi  Icata,  if  » 
of  timm  It  plaaod  with  Ita  nndcr-aide  upon  a  piece  ef  wbiU  pifc 
thU  wiU  be  faond  tai  a  dtj  or  two  ovmad  with  a  ntj  *" '^'^ 
daat  Thia  ia  (Mined  of  the  aporea  whidi  are  tottetai  b]m 
baittbigof  dieireaiei.  In  moat  fenn  tf  the  lettM  aia  Macai|' 
in  prodtialiig  the  ttnetilieatiaa.  Hm  term  ftoad  la  pnUtUi  iffi" 
to  the  iMiy  partkmi  of  tbe  Crrplogaaua,  aa  diitiiigBiilugg  Os 
from  the  trot  Iwiia  of  flowering  plantt. 


LEB80NS    IK  FBBMOH^-lb.  XXSIi 

8;  FloTeator  LottU  VusiukUM,  LLD. 

Sionov  IXTI. 

1,  Avoii  bean— Vost  avei  beau,  correapondi  b  nzDlfWi 

trtaa 

Freneh,  a  itooil 


to  the  ^ft^iif**  a:  , 

fallowed  bj  the  infinitiTe : — 

Tou  aTBi  bean  din,  U  ne  Ttadra     Jlltk  ■a*i.Ar|aato«M'<^ 

pat. 

2.  Epott» 


(0  marry,  hare, 

ijugated  acliTely,  can  oalf  luf^' 
nominaUva  the  penou  performing  ihaceremon;,  arfinn|''f 
or  both  of  the  paniea  in  maniaga ;  ^euttr  laket,  u  ^^f^{ 
natite,  the  coatrscting  partiea  onlj,  and  moat  tlwaya  be  fal- 
lowed bjr  a  direct  regimen.  Be  muier,  ia  ftf  aMrnfl,  ■» 
marier,  ooiyngated  paaaiyelf,  take  tbe  lame  wwaehn  ■■ 

U.  L.  a  OMiii  ta  Die  ano  H.  O.      i^.L.iat  man**  »  d^"*  " 

K.  a.  a  £paaa<  la  fllla  da  H.  L.        Mr.a.m  atariM  J».i-'>d"f^ 

H-G.  atHDa-L.  awtmiilit.  t^.  4.  mtt  m- L.anwtnld. 

ItBMiaTataMilir.  J%  fcaOr  ii  p^  •>  *•  ■«"'' 

I.  nndamMaiiiia,iieqvlTal»tiaQwBticBih,*>i^V 

■tH.'— 

Tot»  airf  a  ipeaai  na  da  ana    TtmrJuMlmmrMtfii^f 
amtaa.  a#K 

Emdkb  or  B»tii?ij«. 
Ik  oat  baaa  dlia  at  beaa  blra,  ili ;  Wfutatr  Ov  bm*  aynff-  ^ 
tie  ma.        iMtUtprmMmmmii^l. 

am  n-l  Uii  Ik  tain  fir  pea  *>  "■*■" 

,  nor.       J*t  auif  If  a.  M  ^ntt  m 


Tou  am  baan  lal  iUn  d«  i 
L'Mqiu  da  B.  a  maiM  ma  vaor. 
LeeatMCH  0.  >  <pwi«  wa ca 


Of 


^.^.:^, 


79 


Qmnd  fl  it  maiien,  il 

Tilen4  Iftfitet. 
Voire  bbu&ie  eft  maiStit  »Teo  sum 

eotuiA, 

I«e  ^50l6nM  m  "HfiSttti  ttM  A  ibtt 


Iftai  iikarfiei,  ]|0  i0iB  iwtts  10  to 
Tour  comin  ttmmrWto  wy  ^itflriN. 


nfc  flBlona  M  fl0rridS  « 


SXBBOWB  181. 


ArdbcVHMvA 

riitiiji 

Di^tiirite,  1 

rier*  Ptnh^   pro^itfaie.    •. 


fipoak,  <pl.  ^DtylBi  MM  PibGlilfn,  e, 

Inltoteri€btin(lii<il     S4glM9t,  B.  nplMNl. 
Bv^ue,  B.  BMop.         VifliUaid,  oU  man. 

Mi  •§  ttttltt?    t.  SQe  fte  >■■• 

QUI  ^VSMM^ilto  f    4.   BUe 


WlMft  the  zeinimabatioii»  or  reot,  fto*,  ftnr  a  deAaite  fpaoe  ctf 
tlDiBlste€aBtioiiadthepx«pogitioiip«r(jitr)  is«Mda» 
^«Mmi»t«BaimfrMetellim  ikilkr4t§M^aJirmop^i 

i.  The  same  prepoaition  is  used,  when  we  speak  of  the : 
fabr  of  times  any  occuzreiye^  ti!kta  pint  In  a  given  space  of 
time  ;— 
^  tiris  ^  kt  psfis  dsv  Mifar    I§9ioU»§ot$<0m 

Jomr. 

SjBBUKB  eV  EXAX^LBS. 


1.  Isjrtnft-ftMfM^ttfi^  tomaftyMissfti.^  2.  Yei«fik»it 
is  in  vain  for  ns  to  speak  to  kimt  ^  wfll  marry  her.  8.  WtHI 
not  yonr  father  manry  your,  sister  to  )id^.  O.  ?  4.  No,  Sir,  he 
will  marry  her  to  ttr.  L.  6,  Is  Captain  H.  married  }  6.  No, 
Sir Jhe  fB  hot  yet  mttffifed,  %^  he  iHll  be  Aeiried  next  ye«r. 
7.  whom  does  he  inte&d  to  malty  f  8.  He  ihtehds  to  marfy 
a  cousin  of  mine,  lirho  is  at  my  iJrother^.  9.  Who  will  maitv 
them  >  16.  My  d'd»t  brother  ihtetida  to  toarxy  them.  11.  u 
your  youngest  sister  matried  f  12.  No,  6hr,  lMi«  te  ndt  mar* 
ried.  13.  Is  she  going  to  be  married }  14.  SM  Wffl  f&ttty 
when  she  is  TS^.  %0,  o]  (Ad  hTx^vf^h  IflttMk  ^^).  1^.  Whom 
did  GSolond  J.  mahy?  1^.  He  ihartftd  k  visCier  of  Aitfte.  l7. 
How  long  hare  they  been  married  [BcfA;.  9B.  2]f  IB.  They 
hare  be«n  mutteCT  t%o  teai«.    1^.  %i  ndt  thttt  yottng  llKiy 


wrong  tb  ^  tnaiYidd  t  20.  Shte  is  inMg  16  toarry,  she  is  too 
young.  21,  Who  married  Gett^rvU  "S.  shd  IDis  K.  9€.  The 
Biahop  of  Arras  matried  {hem.    28.  Bid  mk  the  Ai^hbiihop 


of  York  usrry  th&tjsoQple  i  24.  The  ktdtibyhap  of  Pssrto 
married  th«m.  ^.  will  -not  totiY  atrnt  Atttty'}  n.  She  will 
not  marry.  2t.  limot  YouV  sbtet  at  hotee  ?  C8.  No,  6iT,  Hhe 
is  with  (ekix)  tCn  auht  of  mitre.  2d.  %  yomr  brother  mt  your 
house  ?  30.  No,  Sir,  he  is  with  one  of  my  relations.  31.  Is 
he  married  ?  82.  He  la  adt  married.  38.  Is  Captahi  H.  mflr^ 
Tied?     84.  He  "^ss  married  last  weclc.     %.  He  Huofied 

MisaH.  

SaonoK  liVu. 

bniBNSIOM,  WSIOKT,  lrt«« 

!•  TheTttbmToir  jsusei  iojsspressing  the  site  ojf  an  obieet. 
The  ptep«iiitiqn  d<  ptee€»to  the  noun  of  dimension,  when 
there  is  noT«ri>inthe  aentWHM.  theprepoaidon  must  be  placed 
before  the  tittabertsa^  agsiw  before  the  noun  of  dimension : — 

a  dlKiplMi4«    nsMsKMn^M  440*1 


CepafuaeentpiedsdepBefioadtBi.    ThaiwtUi»tmhimdnA/kMdd^ 
Una  tnlile  4e  qaatra  pied*  da  los^    A  tMt^wftiA  loiv* 


Uvre. 
Cbtte  Mle  Taut  six  Ikaaos  le  ntoe. 
Ok  dbehsr  a  dbq  cents  pledi  de 

CktSa&g  a  hi^  pleds  de proitba- 
deor. 

CUe  flBMUDte  'de  qunss  pteds  ob 
MHgitoar,  Mv  diit-hiMi  de 
httfear,  at  halt*  hBiKev. 

Efe  quelle  taille  «st  votre  iMre  ? 


^pduaera  le  ffla  ftintf  dv  gdi^Md  M.    f .  ^a^et-yolt  fHt  m  ttktii^ 

cesdeux-^ui^    6.  L'arehttfiSq^  <Se  Pwte les a  mMb.    7.^ 

N'a-t.fl  pea  attSsi  inar)^  Mile.  L.  t    #.  Ill'a  maHde  i^ee  M.  d. 

9.  <Shii  toti«  demoiselle  a*4-Ale  ^pous^f     10.  ttle  a^^MMiM 

M.  L.,    eapittfine  ku  26^e  il4f|!«beht  ^HnllliiwH^     tl.  C^ 

iriefllatd  u'a-vd  i^tt  «ekt  de  me  teterier  i    ift.  H  4k'a  ^  ton  da 

ae  marier,  tMo  il  t  toft  d'^potM^  e««tte  ^eChtfiSeS^.    l4w  Qcmd  \ 

cea  pHlMMs  "^Mt^Sles  ve  'tttcMMr?     14%  {^ed  «e«iayleinDUt  llDtre uni  «t-U grand ou  petit? 

le  ihoft  IhrdOCnih.    1&.  Qtfi  1^  tBWte^a?     19.  V^i^Mt  ^\^    '  ^ 

Arms  tea  ilittridhi.  17.  ^hii  dtffvfent^^ll*  tSp6(n^^  4«.  £>sili* 

doit  epouser  M.  W.  et  la  cadAM^  H.  0.     I9i  Iie^a^ftainft  6. 

n'a-t-u  pas  dpous^  ime  de  tos  parentes  i    20.  Oui,  Monsieur, 

il  a  Spouse  une  de  mes  coiiBtimt    21 .  Qtn  vst  cette  demoiselle  i 

22.  C*est  jm^de  mes  sodurs.    23.  N'ayez-Tous  pas  un  de  mes 

UTies  ?  -M*.  Tki  iA  lie  fdfl  !i%fes  %t  ui*  Ae  toi  phAoAa.    2^. 

Je  Tiens  de  paiier4«]R  de  tos  «««». 


'Bk  taiUe  est  da  etaq  «isds  IwltJ  JSHiJke^4Mi>«/M<s^M*Mk«. 
poooas. 


t]  «(fc  iite  tallleiac^rviittB. 

Vbtn  maison  est  phu  haota  que  la 

mienne,  ds  abiq  flsis. 
J^  vaisit  I'doole  deox  fl*.par  Joar. 
Ihi< 


2ito  jfOeii  worth  tbBjhmo§p0r  wafra. 
TkA  Oetpktiftoe  Ttimdraijm  hgh. 


£bi0  te0  it  your  ftrottfr^ 


If  OMv^iMd  loBorftoHr 
Tbar  Aoim  if  A^pAar  tihoi 


138. 


Hantear,  f  .  Ae^M. 
zitoBettr,  f.  BuMkiCk 
LaaKuear.fl  >aM*. 
X/^^er,  oB.  MM. 


I^eftmdeor,  1  dv<^ 
]^oiioe^m.lMA. 

Tsilla,  f.  As^M,  fte. 


2.  In  sentences  where  sixes  are  compared,  and  the  verb  dtre 
is  used,  the  praposkion  dt  is  plaaed  belbce  the  numbar  «»- 
preaaing  the  arenas  :— 
Vosa  ^tcs  plai  gmd  que mit  da    Ibadre IoBbt  Aaa /iyteo  telft. 


9;  WtesihbtDtM^if  n  MMa  II 


Bn  maroh^  cAaqp. 
Csffonade,  t  brown 
\aOffctr, 

EbattMOr.tllMBMM 
Btoffli>titVf. 

1.  Votre  maison  est-elle  grande?  2.  ftle  a  cinquante  pieda 
di  long  «i  vingt-oinq  de  iM^ie.  8,  Coaabiea  de  longueur  yotre 
Jifrdin  a-t-U  ?  4.  II  a  Tingt-cinq  yergea  de  longueur  et  douae 
de  hOigew.  5.  De  ^velle  gittndeur  ett  oe  httet  6.  II  a  dis- 
hMtpouces  de  longueur,  trbiae  de  largeur  et  trois  d'^aiaseua. 
7.  Toite  ihaiaoh  est-eHe  plus  longue  q«e  ««lle-et?  8.  flUe 
eit  plus  longue  de  deux  pieds.  9.  Quelle  profondeur  m  oe 
phits }  V3.  I)e  qubSe  hatltedr  dst  tie  dlddier  ?  11.  H  a  trcia 
e«nt  cinqmante-trois  nieda  de  hsinteur.  12.  De  oueile  taille 
eit  cet  <moier )  18.  II  est  de  haute  taillfe.  14.  De  combien 
c«t  ^cossais  est-il  plus  grand  que  sbn  fr^re.  15.  Il  est  plus 
gtand  de  touto  la  t&a.  16.  iN'Atea  youa  paa  de  beaucoup  plus 
ghnd  q[«e  moi?  17.  Je  aaia  plus  ^irand  que  tous  d»  Uois 
poucea.  18.  Combien  cette  dtoffe  se  yend-elle  la  yerge  i  19. 
Bile  se  yend  trois  francs  le  isibian,  ^.  La  caasonade  ne  se 
yend-elle  paa  ohar?  21.  SUe  se  yend  4  ban  marchtf.  22.  Com- 
biea  de  lottwa  doriyeB-yous  par  seaaauM^  23.  Je  n*en  &ris 
qtie  six  par  iamaiiia.  24.  Oemfaien  pures-^ua  par  aemaine 
pouryolMloy*}    M.  Jeae  yafo  que  ^franca  par  semame. 

ExaiUTTsa  184. 

1.  a«w  lam  is  yomr  laKhex's  garden?  2.  It  is  twenty^V^ 
rods  long  and  ten  bfoad.  8.  Is  your  cousin's  house  large  f 
4.  It  ia  Afty-aiz  feet  long  and  forty  broad.  6.  Is  your  house 
la^ar  than  mine?  6.  It  la  Isarger  than  youra  by  ten  feet.  7. 
Do  you  know  how  deep  that  well  is  ?  8.  It  is  twenty-fiye  feet 
deep  and  six  feet  broad.  9.  Howia  that  doth  aold  per  metre ?  10. 
It  ia  sold  [at]  lav^-aye  franca  per  metre.  11.  How  much  do  you 
reeetye  a  week  lea  yoor  woik  ?  12.  Xreoeiye  fifty  francs  a  week 
for  my  w«k.  18.  How  m«^  doea  your  friend  pay  a  month 
fbr  hu  bowd  (pontim,  t) }  14.  He  paya  aeyenty  francs  a 
i^onth.  16.  Aie  yo«  taUer  than  your  couain?  16.  I  am 
tatter  than  he  by  tiia  whole  head.  17.  la  not  your  nephew 
taUer  thtti  your  eon  ?  18.  He  ia  taUer  than  my  son  by  three 
inohes.  19.  How  horge  is  this  room  ?  20.  Itis  sixty  feet  long 
by  forty.  21.  What  aiae  ia  your  brother?  22.  He  is  tsll,  ha 
is  taller  thaal.  28.  How  many  books  do  you  read  a  week ? 
SH.  I  nad  tan  yliluaieo  a  week.  26.  How  ia  butter  sold  per 
poand?  26.  Butter  iaaold  [at]  two  franca  per  pound?  27.  Do  you 
tito«tido*lfii0whowa«li7owMi«BBsa^agr?   a6.H»0Mu«sauMli 
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MTOun,  he  evns  tan  fraiici  a  daj.  29.  How  maeh is  that 
•Ok  worth  per  metre  ?  30.  It  ie  worth  nz  francs  per  metre. 
31.  Oui  frund's  stature  is  middling.  32.  Do  you  go  to  chnrdi 
twiae  a  daj  }  83.  Igo  to  ehweh  onee  a  day.  3i.  Does  your 
son  go  to  the  poat-omee  efcry  day  ?    33.  He  goes  thUher  six 

times  a  day,  

BmenoM  JJLYUl. 

1.  Mettre  U.  Ir.)  formi,  in  Vreneht  many  idiomatio  ez- 
psessions.  Mettre  k  mAmede,  IssimM;  mettre  pied  h  tsne, 
to  €H§hit  to  lm%d%  mettre  le  pied,  to  tH  cntt't  foot ;  mettre  h  la 
porte,  to  turn  out  rf  doon ;  mettre  an  lait  de,  to  aepmini  wiik ; 
mettre  h  Tahri,  to  thetter ;  mettre  h  I'ombre,  to  put  in  tkt  ghatU ; 
mettre  nn  habit  h  Tendroit^  h  TenTers,  to  put  on  a  eoai  rigki  §ide 
out,  wron§  tide  out,  Ite.  :— 

Kow  rsTOM  mil  k  mftat  ds  eon-    We  enatkd hkn  to  koomtke  tnA. 

Bsltrs  la  ^€t{\A. 
n  a  mis  est  toaolSBt  k  la  ports.         Be  immed  that  ioeetmd  perton  oaf 

qTdoon, 

2.  Kettre  conjngated  reflectiTely,  Le.se  mettre,  means  to 
piaee  onde  aeff,  to  Sreoe  one**  eo^l  le  mettre  k  table,  to  eit  down 
to  tobU ;  se  mettre  en  cdUre,  to  boeome  ungry^  to  put  onie  «e/ 
yiito  a  potoion : — 

n  M  mst  k  I'ombtt,  aa  mIsIL  Se  phm  kkmd^  in  tke  tkade,  *i 

Of  MSI. 

3.  Se  mettre,  IbUowed  by  an  infinitlTe,  means  to  eommmeo, 
to  Sofim:^ 

lis  ts  BBimt  h  plsBfv.  IT  nur  opsMiawflal  weipkig, 

A  Tanglaise,  h  la  frasesise,  are  used  eUiptieally  for  h  la 
mode  fran^aise,  h  la  mooe  anglaise,  mftor  tko  Ftonekfoehkn^ 
qfUr  tko  EmgUok/otkion. 

Bastna  ot 
Cc  oaTalisr  a  Bii  pisd  i^  terra. 

Yeai  n'oiss  asttre  Is  pisd  ebss 

loi. 
Hettes  ees  sailttts  k  I'stei  ds  U 

plnie. 
Toaa  STss  mis  fotre  maateaa  A 

rsBTen. 
Oe  m0D«ieiir  Bs  BMttoiUoarB  k  Tan* 

glaiM. 
Bier  Qonsnoiii  misMS  ik  tsUs  it  dis 

hsunt. 
Pourqooi  tons  SMttes-fons  k  Tom* 

tee? 
Gee  enfaati  le  mirent  k  lire. 
Pourqooi  ne  Tooe  mettes-TOitt  pai 

A  roavrsge  ? 
Je  Tsia  me  mettre  ea  peadoa. 
Noof  allons  nous  mettre  en  Toysge. 


That  Aoi-eaiiflw  ie  come  doom  from 
Jon  dsrenot  art  foorjboi  kmUk  kte 


Skelter  tkote€kildren/irom  Oe  ram. 
Tou  Have  pitt  four  ekAinlde  out 

qfier 


»o  a^UehJMiou. 
TeaterdaifweeotdomntotaUeaiten 

o'dock, 
Jfhifdofpugoiutotkeek^t 

snkoM  cMZdren  oDSMnenoed  taughi^. 
Wliydofounoteetfouree^toworitt 

J  uiU  eoomuMBe  homdintg. 

We  oregOktgtoooeiimmae  owjourmif. 


BzBSOxsa  136. 

▲  lltsUeaoSb  c^ter  tis    Ddimd-re,  4.  to/biUd,  Etodi-er,  1.  tootodf, 
noMonfOMon.           Eflite,  m.  p.,  IM^.  Miee,  f.  mettre,dreMed. 

▲  merrellle,  etnceadlN^  Batr-er,  1  to  eome  In.  Flvie,  £  nrfn. 
fade.                          Eteordi,  e,  gldifpor*  Bhe,  4.  ir.  to  hmgk, 

Coavert,  See  Sect  3l>  1.     eon.  TiU>U«r,  opron. 

1.  Ayez-Tous  dtffendu  h  oet  homme  de  mettre  le  pied  chez 
▼ous  ?  2.  Je  le  ltd  ai  d^fendn.  3.  Aves-Tous  mis  ees  eflfets  h 
I'abri  de  la  ploie.  4.  Je  les  ai  mis  h  Tabri  de  la  pluie  et  du 
vent.  6.  Avez-Tous  mis  yotre  fr^e  au  fait  de  eette  affaire  ? 
6.  Je  ne  Ten  ai  pas  mis  au  fait.  7.  Ne  TaTez-yous  pas  mis  h 
m6me  d'^tudier?  8.  Je  I'ai  mis  A  mtoe  de  s'instmire,  s'il 
desire  le  fairs.  9.  Youles-yous  mettre  cela  de  cd(^?  10.  Je 
yais  le  mettre  an  soleiL  11.  Votre  ami  n'a-t-il  pas  yonlu 
entrer  ?  12.  H  n't  point  Tonlu  mettre  pied  h  terre*  13.  Yotre 
teinturier  n'a-t-il  pas  mis  son  tablier  h  I'enyers?  14.  Non, 
Monsieur,  il  I'a  mis  h  Tendroit.  15.  K'ayez>yous  pas  nus  eet 
etourdi  h  la  porte  ?  16.  Nous  ltd  ayons  ferm^  la  porte  au  nez 
{in  hie  fact),  17.  A  quelle  heure  youa  mettez-yous  h  table? 
18.  Aussiidc  que  le  couyert  sera  mis  [Sect.  60,  6].  19.  Get 
homme  se  met-il  bien  }  20.  II  se  met  toujours  h  Tanglaise  ou 
iL  Titalienne.  21.  Ces  enfants  ne  se  mirent-ils  pas  k  pleurer  ? 
22.  Au  lieu  de  se  mettre  It  pleurer,  ils  se  mirent  it  rire.  23. 
Pourquoi  ne  yous  mettea-yous  pas  h  ^crire)  24.  U  est  temps 
de  se  mettre  h  table.  26.  (Sm  Stoiliennes  sont^^ss  bien 
BiiMif   26.  BOee  soDt  mi«0t  )t  merreille.  | 


REBaoM  136. 

1.  Did  the  gentleman  alight  this  morning?  2.  Ko,  8ir,  hs 
would  not  alight,  he  had  no  time.  3.  Haye  yon  put  that  in- 
aolent  person  out  of  doors  ?  4.  No,  Sir,  but  I  forbade  him  to 
set  his  foot  in  my  house.  6.  Bid  you  shelter  those  litds 
children  from  the  rain  ?  6.  I  aheltoed  them  from  the  rain 
and  the  wind.  7.  Haye  you  enabled  your  son  to  study  medi- 
cine (fa  miietine)  ?  8.  I  enabled  him  to  atudy  medicine,  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so.  9.  Haye  you  put  on  your  coat  inaide  out  \ 
10.  I  have  not  put  it  on  inaide  out,  but  right  aide  out.  11. 
Did  yon  put  yourself  in  a  passion  ?  12.  Ko,  Sir,  I  did  not 
become  angry.  13.  Did  tou  sit  down  to  table  at  four  o'dooii 
yesterday  ?  14.  We  eat  down  to  table  at  six  o'clock.  15.  Do 
yon  intend  to  commence  boarding?  16.  I  intend  to  board 
with  Mr.  L.  {cku  If.  £.)  17.  WImu  do  you  commence  your 
journey?  18.  We  commence  our  journey  to-morrow  morning. 
19.  Did  your  son  commence  laugmng  ?  20.  Ko,  Sir,  he  com- 
menced weeping.  2L  Why  do  you  not  commence  working? 
22.  Becanae  I  am  going  to  commence  reading.  23.  Doca  that 
lady  dress  after  mo  £iglish  fashion?  24.  She  dreeses  after 
the  Italian  faahion.  26.  Are  those  ladiee  well  dreaaed  ?  26. 
Iliey  are  extremely  well  dressed.  27.  Will  yon  not  place 
yourself  in  the  shade  ?  28.  I  wiU  place  myself  in  the  sun,  I 
am  yery  cold.  29.  Is  your  coat  inside  out  ?  30.  Ko^  Sir,  it  is 
rig^t  side  out.  31.  Is  tms  the  right  side  of  this  doth  {fwudroii)  ? 
32.  It  is  the  wrong  side  {VomMrt),  33.  Are  you  not  dressed 
after  the  English  £shion  ?  34.  I  am  dreaaed  after  the  Italian 
fuhioa.    36.  Ton  are  well  dressed. 


LESSONS   IN   GEOLOGY.— No.  XVm. 
By  Thomas  W.  JmniTir,  IXD.,  F.Q.8.,  fte. 

CHAPTBB  n. 
OV  TKB  ACTION  OF  WATEB  ON  THB  £ABIH*8  CBI76T. 

BBCnON  XL 
oai  TUB  OBionr  or  sfbdios  op  watsb. 

WKBHsyBR  you  look  fiEnr  the  origin  of  great  riyers,  eyen  such 
riyers  aa  the  Seyem  or  the  Thames  in  our  own  little  island,  yon 
neyer  find  that  thdr  aourcea  rise  in  the  midst  of^ains,  but 
always  on  U&e  side,  or  at  the  base  of  mountains.  lAiia  is  pre- 
eminently the  case  with  the  immense  riyers  of  the  ContineEt 
and  of  America. 

These  facto  start  the  question.  How  came  these  mountains 
by  their  stores  of  water  ?  and  where  axe  the  reseryoirs  which 
feed  so  many  perpetual  anringa  ? 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  all  mountain  springs  are  deriyed 
firom  the  ocean,  and  that  it  is  the  sea  that  feeds  all  the  wells. 
All  this  IS  pure  fancy  }  and  it  is  now  nothing  but  a  prejudice. 
Of  this  prcgudice  you  must  diyest  yourself  at  once.  1  only  as- 
sume that  you  may  haye  it,  from  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
people  are  brought  up  in  this  prejudice.  I  do  not  wish  yen  to 
dismiss  such  an  assumption,  at  my  request ;  but  as  the  result 
of  your  own  intelligent  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
case. 

I  will  try  to  assist  you  to  see  that  the  theories  which  philo- 
sophers haye  inyented  to  account  for  the  deriyatioB  of  springe 
from  the  ocean,  are  pure  assumptions,  and  are  therefore  to  be 
r^ected  by  the  geological  student. 

The/rr^  theory  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Deeeartea,  [pro- 
nounced Be  Cart  J.  He  thought  that  sea  water  diffuaed  itsslf, 
in  all  directions,  under  ground ;  that  when  it  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  mountains,  it  found  there  large  cayeina.  In  theee 
cayems,  the  waters  become  much  rarified  by  the  action  of  sab- 
terrsnesn  heat,  ascended  in  yapour  towarda  the  edd  roof,  and 
in  ito  ascent  left  ito  sake  behitta  aa  being  apecifleally  liaaiyier. 
These  yapours,  on  reaching  the  cold  roo^  eondensed  into  dn^pa 
which  trickled  down  the  sides  of  the  osyem,  until  they  finmd 
interstices  and  cranniea  in  the  rocks  through  which  the  wnter 
forced  for  itself  a  passsge  to  the  sides  of  the  hiUs  in  the  open 
air. 

To  this  theory,  apply  all  the  geological  facto  that  may  hsm 
come  tmder  your  own  obseryaiion.  It  is  merely  begging  the 
question  to  assume  such  a  passage  between  the  sea  and  the  foot 
of  mountains,  as  that  supposed  by  Descartes.  No  ohaerrap* 
tioBi  no  ezpenment  haawaRaated  the  ^sietance  of  aneh  * 
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Buhmiinnm  oowiinnniciiitioiL  Onthiocoiitnury i  wlicreYer nusAzs 
find  mimiiig  waten  under  ground,  their  eorrent  is  xQTsriably 
from  the  nunmtoin  towarde  the  eet,  and  nerer  in  ^e  other 
direetion.  If  there  be  snoh  pepeasee,  tome  of  them  mnat  be 
many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  mues  in  len|[Uu  The  explora- 
tions of  mountains  furnish  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  internal 
eaTens,  600  or  700  feet  high,  with  oooling  roofs  to  condense 
the  Tapoun.  TVaTellers  hsTe  Tisited  grottoes  and  caTems  of 
all  dimenainns,  but  none  of  them  support  his  theory.  Some 
of  these  are  perfectly  dry,  and  consequently  have  no  com- 
munioation  with  the  sea.  Some  of  them  haTO  their  walls  and 
floois  ooTered  with  incrustations  of  lime.  The  bottoms  of  some 


I  will  now  state  to  you  the  geological  hypothesis  established 
by  induction  to  account  for  the  origia  of  springs.  The  sea 
communicates  with  mountains,  not  by  subterranean  passages 
through  the  creTices  of  sands  and  rocks,  but  by  atmospheric 
moiiture  in  the  form  of  dew  and  rain.  Vimours  are  constantly 
exhaling  from  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas.  These  are  carried  by 
winds  through  the  atmosphere  in  the  forms  of  mists  and  clouds. 
Mists  and  clouds  are  stopped  in  their  course  by  high  mountains  ; 
their  watery  partioles  become  condensed  and  fsJl  to  the  surface 
in  dew,  rain,  nail,  and  snow.  The  water,  thus  produced,  pene- 
trates the  soil,  finds  chinks  and  interstices  in  the  rocks,  throu^^ 
which  it  percolates,  and  insinuatea  itself  into  Uie  bodies  of 


of  them  haTe  small  riTulets  passing  through  them.    Others    mountain  masses,  until  it  reachee  a  bed  of  imperrious  stone  or 
distil  drops  of  ^  water  from  their  rooiand  their  sides.    All  the  I  day.    There  it  stops  and  ineresaes  in  quantity  and  power,  and 


waters  that  distil  from 
the  roof,  ooae  out  at  the  Tig.  39. 

aides,  or  run  in  stream- 
leta  at  the  bottom,  are 
deriTod  from  rain  and 
atmoipherie  moisture. 
This  IS  prored  by  the 
fmota — ^that  these  caTcm 
xiTuleta  alwap  increase 
or  diminish  m  propor- 
tion as  theseason  is  dry 
or  nun  J — that  no  water 
ooaea  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cave — and  that, 
in  Terr  long  dry  wea- 
ther, the  oosings  at  the 
aides,  and  the  (Iroppings 
from  the  roof  oesse  altogether. 

If  springs  originated  m  sea  water  in  a  oaTe,  heated  by  sub- 
terranean fixe,  rising  in  yapour,  condensed  by  a  cooling  roof, 
the  droppings  sad  oosings  of  water  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  changes  of  dry  and  wet  seasons,  for  they  would  be 
independent  of  all  outward  causes  on  tiie  surface. 

The  teeond  theory,  iuTented  to  account  for  the  derivation 
of  springs  from  the  ocean,  professes  to  be  more  philosophic 
than  that  of  Descartes.  Itu  supposes  that  the  sea  water  has 
left  all  its  salt  behind,  on  the  sides  of  the  subterranean  chan- 
nels and  cnumiea  through  which  it  has  passed,  and  ^at  the 
water  beoomea  purged  and  purified  of  all  heterogeneous 
mixtures  by  being  mined  through  sands  and  porous  rocks. 
It  ia  by  this  process,  say.itr  advocates,  that  salt  water  be- 
comes fresh  and  drinkable 

Test,  again,  this  theoi  fly;  our  geological  knowledge*  If 
you  have  ever  descended 


penetrates      interstices 
and    crevices,     tiU    it 


Springi  rUing  on  each  tide  of  a  Xmmtam, 


the  shaft  of  a  nune,  or 
walked  along  any  of  thf 
adiis  and  l^els  in  oui* 
coalpits,  and  have  seen 
the  oosings,  droppings, 
and  streamings  of  water, 
aak  youxself,  what  has 
become  of  the  sslt  of  all 
this  water?  Haa  any 
miner  ever  discovered 
this  salt>  Whan  you 
puzzled    at   tois, 


thfis  ask  yottivelf;  what  has  become  of  th^  salt  of  all  the  thou- 
aanda  of  rivers  thatflow  on  oor  earth }  If  it  has  been  deposited 
in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  it  is  probable  that  some  minxng  explora- 
tioiL  would  haye  discovered  it.  I  shall,  hereafter,  show  that 
aalt  springs  give  no  support  to  this  theory.  Think  what  an 
enormous  quantity  of  sslt  must,  on  this  theory,  have  been  left 
behind  by  all  the  river  systems  of  the  esrth — ^rivers  of  immense 
Tolumes,  which  haye  been  running  for  thousands  and  myriada 
of  yean.  In  the  courae  of  all  these  ages,  either  the  ocean  must 
haye  emptied  itself  of  its  salt,  or  the  earth  become  over* 
charged  with  it.  Besides,  the  salt  left  behind  in  the  crevices 
would  eventually  block  up  such  channds  of  commimication 
with  the  sea,  as  we  see  now  calcareous  and  ferruginous  water 
incrusting  theinsides  of  pipes,  until  thej  are  completely  choked. 
In  numeroua  ioataoces,  there  are  sprmgs  of  fresh  water  dose 
ro  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  some  of  them  in  very  small 
ialands.  Sudi  springs  can  be  proved  to  have  no  communication 
whatever  with  the  sea,  except  by  running  into  it. 


forces  an  outlet  into  the 
open  air  as  a  well  of 
water.  The  spring  be- 
comes perennial  or  in- 
termittent, according  to 
the  extent  and  capacity 
of  the  district,  on  whi^ 
the  moisture  has  fallen, 
to  supply  water  for  feed- 
ingthe  current. 

That  springs  owe  their 

ori^   to    atmospheric 

moisture  is  proved  thus. 

It  needs  no  proof  that 

the    atmosphere   being 

I  replete  with  vapours,  discharges,  on  their  condensation,  ita 

waters  into  the  soil  and  the  crevices  of  hiUs  and  mountains. 

It  is  well  known  that  springs  are  low,  or  quite  dried  up,  when 

the  season  is  dry,  and  that  the  return  of  rain  never  fails  to 

renew  and  recruit  them.    It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  rain 

water  finds  a  passage  to  these  wells  whether  they  sre  on  the 

sides,  or  at  the  base  of  a  mountain.    According  as  the  mass  or 

stratum  of  sand,  which  the  water  penetrates,  is  more  or  less 

thick  or  deep,  or  as  the  water-tight  stratum  below  is  curved  or 

basin-shaped,  and  capacious  or  small,  to  contain  a  larger  or 

less  quantity  of  moisture,  so  will  the  well  that  bubbles  up  be 

intermittent  or  perennial. 

I  wilt  now  endeavour  to  explain  to  you  some  of  the  geolo- 
gical circumstances,  which  give  rise  to  different  descriptions  of 
springs. 
It  is  generally  the  case  that  the  external  surface  of  the  earth. 

whether   on   mountain 
Rf .  40.         D  or  in  plain  and  yalley, 

eonsiits  of  some  porous 

and  looaeatrata,  coyered 

with  gravelly  beds  and 

yegetable  mould.  Lower 

down  is  an  impervioua 

and    water-ti^ht   rook, 

through    which    water 

cannot  percolate.    The 

surface  soils  allow  the 

water  to  pass  through 

them  easily.    When  the 

percolating  water  reaches  the  tipper  surftce  of  a  water-tight 

stratum,  it  collects  and  accumulates,  especially  if  that  surface  be 

dented  or  curved.  As  it  increases  in  quantity  and  weight,  it  will 

endeayour  to  find  for  itself  an  outlet,  and  form  a  well.    If  the 

beds  that  have  been  percolated  by  the  water  be  deep  and  ex- 

tensiye,  the  flowing  at  the  spring  nead  may  continue  the  whole 

length  of  a  dry  season ,  and  tnen  it  is  called  a  perennial  fountain. 

Tne  rocks  of  the  earth  are  susceptible  of  four  forms  of 

structure,  which  give  rise  to  as  many  forms  of  springs.    The 

first  is  where  the  underlying  water-tight  rock  is  a  ridge  that 

bends  downwards  on  each  side.    The  second  is  where  it  is  an 

inclined  plane  in  one  direction.    The  third  is  where  the  sides 

of  the  rock  curve  up  on  both  sides  like  the  inside  of  a  basin. 

The  fourth  is  where  rocks  have  been  dislocated  by  what  is  called 

n  fault.    These  peculiarities  of  structure  will  be  illustrated  to 

you  by  the  different  woodcuts  of  this  Lesson, 

The  first  instance  of  a  spring  formed  by  the  concaye  curve  ol 
a  water-tight  rock  is  represented  by  fig.  89. 


Sprimgt  rimg  on  cm  tide  only  of  a  Uotmtain. 


Tm  fwvsj»  vavoMOR. 


In  this  dia^mn  A  v^jpyeuali  %  wutev-ticht  rack,  which  €on* 
stitutw  a  mountain  mass,  s  la  a  gratat^  b^  fanned  by  the 
diaintegration  of  ▲  and  reating  upon  it.  q  ia  the  Tegeiabla 
mould  which  oovara  a  and  a.  From  d  to  i  ia  a  well  formed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain*  and  i  ia  aaothei  ipnn^  babbling 
at  a  high  eleyation  one  one  of  its  aidea. 

Springs  of  thi«  deacription  are  generally  knom  from  the 
fact  of  ineir  haring  the  eame  mean  temperature  aa  tba  xefion 
in  which  they  appear.  Qn  thia  account  tbey  eeem  in  aummei 
to  be  colder, andin thip  ifinter  to  ^ irap&er^  ttoi  the  ati^O'' 
iphere. 

It  ia  poaaible  that  rain  watesi  which  haa  ent«red  thee«  looka 
in  a  comparatiTelT  pure  atate,  maT,  in  paeaing  throngh  eranniea 
and  porea  of  the  oeda,  diNolve  cnemicaUy  lome  of  tne  soluble 
elementa  it  meeta  with,  and  bear  them  away  with  it  in  ita  oeune. 
In  these  inatanees,  the  peroolatin{^  moisture,  originally  derived 
from  the  atmoaphere,  spring  up  m  weUs  charged  with  earbonio 
acid,  with  some  of  the  alhalia  and  aaits,  or  with  some  oalcaveooa 
ox  aiUcaoua  elementa,  in  quantitiea,  perhaps,  too  small  to  be  de- 
tected byanalysia,  but  sufficient  to  giTe  a  different  taate  to  the 
water.    Theae  are  aU,  to  a  certain  degree,  mineral  apringa. 

The  second  inatance  of  wella  formfd  by  geolagioal  stnueture, 
la  where  all  the  upper  beds  of  a  hUl,  or  a  mountain,  eonaiat  of 
porous  rocks  through  which  water  can  eaaUy  percolate,  and 
where  they  and  the  water-ti^ht  rock  below  them,  form  an  in- 
clined plane,  as  represented  m  fig.  40. 

In  fig.  40  ▲  ia  a  series  of  inclined  beds  of  a  water-tight  rook 
forming  the  baae  of  a  hilL  «  ia  a  aeriea  of  porona  strata,  oon- 
■iating  of  grarel  or  sand,  reating  oonfrirmably  an  the  inclined 
beda  of  a.  o  ia  thepoint  of  junction  of  the  paraw  beds  with 
the  water-tiglit  atrata,  at  which  the  permeating  water  wiU 
appear  aa  a  aprinff,  at  a  considerable  eleTatioQ  on  the  side  of 
the  MIL  It  ia  endent  that  with  such  a  geological  structure 
of  rocka,  no  apring  of  water  can  appear  at  n,  UDm  eopiousneas 
and  the  continued  flow  of  such  a  spring  must  depend  upon  the 
depth  and  the  extent  of  the  beds  b  b. 

The  water  of  wellaof  thia  deacrtption  penetrate  deepei  into 
the  earth,  than  the  water  of  the  apringa  repreaented  in  fij^.  39. 
On  account  of  the  depth  of  rock  penetrated,  the  percol^'ing 
water  increaaea  a  little  in  temnerature,  aoc(U'ding  te  the  Uw«  of 
incrcaae  of  temperature  in  tne  inferior  rocks.  Hence  moat 
wells  thus  formed  haye  remarkably  a  greater  warmth,  tiian  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  district  in  which  they  liae.  Thia  is 
the  case  sometimeseTen  in  elcTated  moontains,  whcve  the  water 
haa  attained  the  decree  of  40  or  60  degrees  of  heat  Pkhr.,  and 
are  accordingly  called  hot-weUs,  or  thermal  springs,  which 
haTe  been  deacribed  to  you  in  a  farmer  Lesson.  In  all  pro- 
bability the  several  hot-welh,  which  are  found  in  the  Alps, 
deriye  their  warmth,  only  from  the  dreumstance  of  rain  watar 
haying  to  descend  five  or  six  thousand  feet  into  the  numntain 
before  it  bubbles  up  on  the  side,  or  at  the  bottom,  of  a  rock,  aa 
a  sprina. 

The  uiird  inatance  of  apringa  being  oeeaaioned  by  geological 
structure,  ia  where  the  suxfruse  of  water-tieht  rocks  ourraa  up- 
wards on  both  sidea,  and  forms  a  kind  of  oaaiH  for  the  perco- 
lated waters.  I  ahsll  resenre  what  I  kaTe  to  saj  on  walls  of 
this  description  to  our  next  Ijcason,  which  will  be  "  On  the 
Principles  of  Artesian  Wella." 


LB8SON8   IN  LATIN.— No.  XXX. 
By  JoHw  R.  BxABD,  D.  D. 
DEVIATIONS  m  THE  FIB8T  OONJUOATION. 

i.      Crepo,  crepui,  crepare,  crepltum  1,  fo  tnai, 

ii.     Cubo,  cubui,  cubare,  cubitum  I,  to  lit  thum. 

iii.    Domo,  domui,  domare.  domitum  1,  (o  tatm^  mbdm. 

It.    Mico,  micui,  micare  (no  supine),  to  glittor ;  so  emieo, 

emicui,  emicare,  emicatum,  to  dartjorth;  but  dunico,  I  Jlfiht, 

has  dimicavi,  dimicare,  dimicatum. 
T.     Plico,  plicui,  plicare,  pUcatnm,  and  pUcitum,  to  fold; 

implioo  haa  impliciii,  implicatua  (Cicero),  and  implicitus ;  ex* 

plico  and  applico,  in  Cicero,  have  always  ari,  atum;  replico, 

also,  ia  regular. 

Ti.    Sona,   sonui,  sonare,  sonitoai,  to  tomi;    part.  fnt. 
BonaturUB. 


w^^rn^       ^^4^M^  i^PWp^y  IPPOT^^I^  ^^^^  *  ^m^^M^Vli  Mv  ^D^^^^^W 

Yui.  Yet^  ipatuiy  Tetare,  Tetj^tum.  ttjtrHii 

Let  me  uapreaa  on  the  student  tie  neoswity  ^  ^'Wlff'UttBIg 
these  iorma  to  memory.  Ontj  b^  eowoMUiwg  them  tci  ar- 
mory—only  by  retainiqg  them  m  your  mwun  esB  yeia 
bec<»ne  thoroughly  maater  of  theia,  aiad  se  klkTo  thsvi  In  your 
pnasesaiop  lar  all  necessary  yuyisea.  9e  not  delHile4  bif  any 
reprefentationa  which  rm  9m  to  «ak#  yuv  tlunk  ik^  foga,  can 
become  frun^iar  with  tbi)  {jfbtip  or  any  othsf  'inptift  W^ktfi 
at  the  exneps^  «f  jff$  oonaidari^bW  and  very  e(^  U|K>ur. 
Again,  and  ugain.  tw^^  of  th^  over,  miist  MB  ao«W»  and 
i^pei^  tAyomseller  to  a  friend  «U  tk#fqinvt»|givei  mfk^ 
aatiffled  tnat  th^  are  yours  witil,  by  fensaivd  examiiuiliaQa 
and  tifiala,  y9U  Isfm  tha^  you  h«TO  t^ei»  ^  JRIW  nuni. 
You  will  act  wisely  to  call  in  to  your  ai4  the  piinein|§  of  cautnal 
atimnluB  and  mutual  inatruction.  Go  oyer  these  inmxi  aloii^ 
seyeral  persons  reciting  them  at  onc^  Yor  ijiia  Bu^poset  U 
would  be  well  to  have  a  leader  or  drfll-aer9sa^tf  to  give  ^ 
woi^  and  keep  the  recital  correct.  Whepyott  have  repeal  a 
form  or  aTocaoulanr sufficiently,  then  propsed  ^  fjaw^me  ogfik 
other.  You  would  do  well  to  call  into  play  the  B|i|ie  impi^iBe  und 
aid  in  writing  and  correcting  the  examplee  an.d  axewisin.  Kfon 
are  unable  to  get  eereral  to  join  you  in  the  tasiu  HAita^lako  ^9 
teach  Latin  to  scsne  poor  bor  who  cannot  wm  to  ^ffiwiaae 
the  PomjLE  BnuoaTOB,  or  who  may  be  neglectedby  his  proper 
cuardiana.  If  two  peraona,  who,  witk  equal  tiipe  and  equal 
talents,  began  together  to  atudy  Latin,  the  oii#  teiKming  anotha^ 
the  other  confining  aU  his  attemlon  to  himsdJPi  the  fonder  would 
outstrip  tiie  latter  very  eaailjr,  and  make  apc^  F^flWi  ^  ^* 
lew  months  to  dufy  competition.— Docfii^q  Aw« 

TooaBULanT. 
Inerepo  1,  to  sooU;  percrepo  1,  S»  vmmds  aeenbo  1,  Is  ■•  «p 
as,  *>  Ife  fsi)  tf  «Blli;  exeiibo  l,to  kmp  MsMy  perdBoso  !,!»  9mm 
Asrai^Mrf  appUso  1,  to  Imm^ga^mtf  se  appliease,  to  lv*v  mw,«!P» 
froaeh,  ofplg  to  aomomm^to  tors  to  sp«m  Masi  eamplieo  1.  toibW 
togttker;  eomplicatas,  iiiiiaplfwlii.  dmkt  lepUw  h  *  m^^  "Vlif 
cremo  1,  to  temi  adwo,  adosat,  adurere,  advatm  i,^^  oa^/k^tomK 
ctoIto,  erolii  erolatam  S,  to  roB  cstf.  Vf^j  Terecandut,  a*,  f. 
wtodettif;  acatuxlgo,  Inii,  a  V^i  gemltuf,  4|,  an.  0  «rMS»;  nuraa, 
Ss,m.  a  mod,  oomnoid;  ploratus,  As,  a  oompUW,  a  wev^Vi  passim, 
JUMcr  OMf  tkUJkr,  ooeryuihart;  age,  eomo:  dUcedp  %  to  depmi,  $p ;  re- 
perio  4,  touted  ;  et— «t,  Mk, 

BXXBCXBX8^-IJLTm-BF0t.|iH. 

Qtiis  Tinlt  ?  fores  erepaerunt  \  dux  nuUtes  Tehemeuter  inerepoit  \ 
tota  nrbs  Toeibns  einuia  de  Tietoril^  ex  hostlbus  reportata  ex^ 
exsultantiom  pererepuit ;  age,  eubltum  di^se^amu  ;;BomaBi  multsa 
gentes  ao  aationes  srmis  perdomuerunt ;  dooemar  auetoritat* 
nutuqns  leraa,  dosdtas  habere  UMfines,  eoereere  ossaes  eepidi- 

gtes ;    ex  noc  f onte   ingentas   seatori^finee  Muse  enisvsnuic 
idorom  sapientes  ad  fiammam  se  appheant ;  udon  '^'~ 

tine  gemita  aduruntnr ;  indonun  sapientes,  quum  a^ 


virtatwn  et  Titiomm  multa  exempla  reperies ;  (nmm  urbs  ezpuguata 
cseet,  onsnia  passim  mnliSnimpuerorumoueploratiboaionaeriqit; 
teremor  qunm  aereng  tempeatate  (weather)  sonuit;  nitimar  in 
vetftam;  Auguatus  oarmina  Yirgilii  eremari  retult;  Aogustaaear- 
mitta  Viigilii  crsmari  aontra  tamamenti  ejus  Tcreeondiam  Tetuit. 

ENOLisH-LATnr. 

lie  hinges  of  the  door  creaked ;  the  mother  B^olded  her  famoeent 
son:  the  soldiers  kept  watch  all  night ;  the  sailors  will  sabdae  the 
eneSiy's  fleet ;  I  ^ail  apply  mfselfto  Gieero  (study  undfr  him) ; 
I  fwmd  yea  to  study  under  Aristotle  {  we  shall  strive  for  what  is 
forbidden  (Tetilam)  {  the  whole  hoipe  soimdsd  with  the  groaning 
of  the  sick  men ;  the  ei^  souadt  with  aima ;  Jopita  aabdaes 
the  other  gods  by  his  nod ;  ererywhere  groanisga  sad  weepings 
souad ;  I  haTe  thorovighly  tamefl  the  Uon. 

DsYx^Tioirs  ur  txb  Fnsv  Cow/iroanov. 

i^  Frioo,  fricui,  frioare,  fricatum,  to  md^refiico.  refricui, 
refricare,  refrictum  to  rvh  i^,  retwe  fp.  f.  refricaturus). 

i,  necare,  nectum^  to  kiU;  enSco^  enecui. 


ii.  Neco,  necuri, 
care,  enectum,  to  torture  m  kiUing, 

iii.  Beco,  secui,  secare,  sectum,  to  eui^fog  (p.  f.  secstanis). 

4.  Perfid,  i;  Si^Sm,  tasi. 

i.   JuTo,  juTi,  juTare,  jutum  (juYatunia)i  ts  Asjpi  a^i^o, 
a4^tlTi,  adjuTare,  ac^utum,  adjuturua. 

li.  LaTo,  livi,  laTare,  lautum,  to  wath. 


i 


UBSSONS  m  6ERMAK. 
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VoeAamujiT. 


Adjvrsre  (tec),  ft»  mfppcr^  ooM;  deseeaM,  <9  cuf  <Iomm;  resecare, 
to  citf  <)^;  perfricare,  t»  rud  grteMff;  refrieare,  k>  mft  lade,  mft  ogro^ ; 
alUgare  1,  to  tkidto,jrsn,  coeno  1, ^Mf>^d^*  attingo,  attisgere, 
attlgi,  attaetum  S,  to  toiidk ;  peto,  p«tlre,  petiri,  petf tarn  3,  to  obX;, 
meek,  flikik;  olenm,  i,  ^  atf ,  principiaxn,  i,  n.  a  btgiunbig;  principio, 
€gi  OeJIni;  gazTuUtaa,  .Itik,  f.  iathalkmum;  solutus,  a,  urn,  free; 
fnutra,  m  vain  (E.  B^  Jhutrate) ;  deaideriam,  i,  n.  aente  <^  bm,  fv- 
gret  Jbr;  qnantopfira,  Aov  aiMflft ;  gafraloa,  a,  xun,  dkatter^ ;  garrio 
4,  JcAottBT ;  hoxreT^,  i,  a.  alam;  ^z^efo  3,  I  carry  f  re|»Q|to  4,  / 

EZBEOISBB.— IiATIK-BirqUSH. 

Tereox  ne  Ijtterta  pif if  r^fricuerlm  desiderit^pa  aq  doloifin  taum ; 
tula  Bcelerfbus  reipublicae  praetertta  fata  refricaturus  es :  aubiuxa 
non  est  qain  luis  ac^leribua  reipublicae  praeteri^i  fata  remeatoras 
■ifl;  TantUoa  summam  aquaih  attingena,  enectiu  siti  fingitar, 
a  poelis ;  neseiana  quantopAre  ^amilua  iste  homo  me  gamendo 
enccuarit  ?  Cains  MaiiM,  qwim  aacar«tiir»  prinoipio  Tetait  aa  aUxgaii 
nee  quisqium  ante  Marium  aolutva  4ioitMr  «9ae  atutua ;  AgnoiUe 
frumenta  dasacta  in  honea  p^a\g8r«nt  \  nUi  ^bidipef|  rea^auenit 
fnutra  itudebia  beate  Tiyei^^  qyi}^  nes^cit  quantopere^  Cic^^^ 
patrian)  jaTerit  ?  fton  soIuq)  fojtum^,  8e4  etiam  indu9tri%  tua 
te  in  nfcgotio  tno  adjflvit;  li  qofd  fortuna  mdites  nostroa 
adjuTcrit,  ncm  dqbitaniiia  oum  spfendidan^  de  hostibuB  re- 
portatmi  aimuaTietorlam;  ezercitua  maximis  intinarlbus  profeetas 
est  eivas  obaidiono  araetoa  adjstum ;  no  ptiua  aoana  qnam  manta 
lavfcia ;  oocpua  Uutnnis  aqoam  punaB  a  liro  (running)  flomine 
pete! 

Bovi,  fiat,  waih,  and  when  jen  have  waahod  (2ad  tat.),  applf  to 

Jour  DUfinaM ;  theae  vomta  hayt  tortiued  me  nith  tbdv  chatter ; 
do  i^Qt  doubt  that  Uieao  women  haya  tortuvfd  that  wiU^  theif 
chatter ;  theae  taDutiTe  girla  will  Itill  me  with  theif  tonguea:  | 
ahall  forbid  my  eon  to  cnatter ;  haat  thoi^  waahcd  th;  lianqi  i 
come  I  waah  thy  handa  well  before  you  ait  to  table  (accubo) ;  they 
will  not  (nolo)  waah  their  feat ;  the  iM^fr'a  word  aaaiata  the  aon ; 
ahipa  are  eommg  to  aaaiat  the  beaieged  city ;  there  ia  no  doubt  but 
the  aitty  ol  our  genaial  will  apeedily  aaaiat  ^e  city ;  haat  thou  out 
thT  thumb  ?  I  hiava  cut  my  leg  ;  thou  haat  revirad  my  grief;  not 
wiijing^  (willing)  haie  I  remed  thj  grief ;  fortune  aida  the  hvuvf ; 
the  alaTo  la  bound ;  the  father  fprbida  hia  aon  to  be  bound. 

Ton  ou^t  now  to  be  able  to  tronalatet  ftt  leaat  with  the  aid 
of  e  diotionary,  an  eaay  Latin  8€ntfl9oe.  Ma^u  the  trial. 
Ham  ia  a  fable  by  .&op.  I  have  marked  the  order  in  wiiioh 
the  wordi  should  be  taken,    Gaa  you  tranalate  it  ^ 

AOCIPITVB  BT  COLUXBAB. 

1  32  6  4  68  7 

Columbae  M0yii  metu  acipitrem  rogaverunt,  ui  eaa  defendetct. 
1       2  13       '4  2         5      9         6  7 

nie  annuit.    At  in  columbarereeeptus  uno  die  majorem  stragem 

6        10         11        14        16  J2  13  1         5 

edidit.  qaam  MiWiua  longo  tempore  potuiaeet  edere  Fabula  docet, 
4  3^7  ' 

naalofum  patrooinium  ritandum  esaa. 

Haye  you  read  the  whcde  carefully  through  ?  There  are  words 
you  do  not  know  the  meaning  of?  Well,  there  are  several 
with  which  yon  ought  to  be  familiar.  I  will  supply  you  with 
the  signification  of  such  as  I  suppose  you  do  not  luiow. 

V0C4BULA.BT, 

MilTius,  i,  n.  a  Mfe;  acpipiter,  p,  m.  a  J^;  strages^  is,  t 
wkmgkter;  edo  3,  I  m4  firth,  ottwc:  patrochuum,  i,  pa.  jpofrtieaps ; 
poesum,  poaae,  potof,  1  om  able. 

With  this  ai4  you  ought  to  be  i^Ule  to  make  <mt  tht  whole. 
Here  then  you  luive  a  test  of  your  progress.  If  you  cannot, 
after  sufficient  study,  make  it  out,  you  may  ^pel  Msuzed  that 
you  haye  not  attendied  to  my  instructions  aa  you  should  haTe 
done.  Howeyer,  I  will  supply  you  with  anesfiy  Ute^fd  traos- 
lation,  aa  another  means  of  aaaLsting  you. 

Thb  Hawk  axd  thb  Wood  PioBpirs. 

The  wood  ptgeunsi  through  fear  of  the  kite,  entreated  the  hawk  to 
defend  them.  He  as&cnted.  But,  being  jreceiTed  into  the  dove- 
oote,  he  committed  more  slaughter  in  one  day  than  the  kite  could 
have  done  ia  a  long  time.  The  Uble  teaches  you  that  the  patronage 
of  the  wieked  should  be  ahunned. 

I  will  also  show  you  the  grammatical  connexion  of  aome 
of  the  words,  and  the  reason  of  jbe  condition  in  which 
diey  seyerally  aie ;  that  is,  I  will  give  you  in  it  a  specimen  of 
what  ia  called  Parsing. 


Gohuubae,  from  columba,  oolumbae,  a  woo4-p)gQon  or  doyct^ 
a  noun  feminine  of  the  first  declension  in   the  ^ox^qiatiye 
case  glural  ntunber,  being  the  subject  to  the  yerb  rogayerunt. 
Mflyii,  from  milyius,  milyii,  a  noun  masculine  of  the  second 
declension,  goyemed  in  the  genitiye  case  by  metu.     M€;tu, 
from  metus,  mettis,  a  noun  masculine  of  the  foiirth  declension 
in  the  ablatiye  casoj  the  cause*  mumert  or  instrument  being 
pat  In  the'  ablatiye.    Accipitrem,  from  'fu:cipiter>  accipetii,  a 
noun  masculine  of  the  second  declension  in  the  aceusatiye  case, 
heing  the  oljeci  of  the  yerb  rogayerunt,  yhich  requires  its 
object  to  be  in  the  aceusatiye.    Rogayerunt,  from  rogo,  rogare, 
rogayi,  rogatum,  to  ask,  a  transitive  yerb  of  the  first  conjuga- 
tion in  tl\e  p^rfec^  tflos^  t}w<\  perspa  plural,  to  qg^fe^  W^ik  ils 
suqiect  cqlumbae.     Ut,  a  conjunction^  wbichi  "wl^en,  fis  l^^Oi  ^ 
signifies  ^  coutemplated  result^  reqi^es  its  yerb  to  ba  in  ^e 
subjunctiye  xx^ood.    EaSi  »  demonstratiye  pronoun  refernpg  t^ 
columbae,  from  is,  ea,  id,  the  accusative  plural  femu^ne  gender 
to  agre^  with  its  noun,  an^  goyemed  hj  defenderet.    Defen- 
der et,  a  transitive  yerb,  from  defencjo,  deiendeye,  4efendi,'defen* 
sum,  of  the  thiyd  coi\}ugation  subjunctive  mood  imperfect  tense 
third  person  singula^  number,  agreeing  with  its  subject  iMe  \^n- 
derstood,  and  governed  by  the  conjunction  ut.      Hie,  from 
ille,  ilia,'  illud,  a   demonstrative  pronoun  referring    to  acci- 
piter,    the    subject    to    the   vesii    annuit.      Annuit,    from 
annuo,    aaauevo,   ammi^    annutum,   an   intvansitiye  yevb  of 
the     third    oosgogation    in    the    perfect    tense   indicative 
m^eod  third  penon  singular,   to  agree  with  its  tuhject  iUe. 
Annuit  is  made  up  of  ad  and  nuo ;  nuo  is  connected  with  the 
noun  nutus,  a  noa ;  ao  that  this  exaot  niesning  of  iUe  annuit  ia 

U  we  yi^w  thp  first  sentence  logically  it  will  stand  thus  i— 

SUBJBCV.  FWBMCATM, 

rwb.  OfifeeL 

Colombap  rogavenmt   scoipitrein. 

You  thufi  see  ths,t  nulvU  metu  are  socidental  teraWi  tdnns  not 
necessary  to  the  sontenoe.  Ut  eas  4eiendepet  is  equivalent  to 
ess  d^endere,  ip  ^end  iktm.  Accordingly  ^go  has  two 
objects ;  first  object,  accipitrem ;  second  object,  ut  eas  de- 
fefiderej;  ^  ^e'  grainn^rs  it  is  said  thi^  xo^o,  witl^  pthsr 
verbs  of  askmg,  governs  t^o  accusfitiyest  tl^^o^e  pfth^  person, 
the  other  of  the  thing, 

^Q^  in  the  parts  mi^s  pa|»ed  pQthi|)g  oq^HSS  l>ut  what  yon 
ought  tp  know  and  be  ^bte  to  explain,  Kay,  n^orp  than  this, 
you  ought  to  b^  able  to  glye  the  stems  of  tne  nouns  and  verbs. 
At  any  rate,  I  must  enjoin  it  on  you,  in  the  attempts  which  X 
now  recommend  you  to  make  inpaning,  to  go  through  every 
noun*  Qf  ^ry  tenset  ^.»  aeeovding  to  tlyi  models  «lrf»dy  sup- 
plied—to gq  tl^QU^  vfX  tlie  parts  carefully  '}%  ej^  ^9$||W« 
Rememl^er.  '*  practice  n^dkes  perfect. ' 

Two  ver OS  ih  the  fable  may'  give  you  some  trouble,  namely, 
edidit  and  potuisset.  Edidit  from  Odo,  edere,  edidi  8,  in  t^e 
perfect  tense  third  penon  singular,  is,  like  dedit  from  do,  fanned 
by  reduplicfiti^n  fro^  th^  ^Q9^t  edo.  potuisset,  frogi  the 
irregulv  verb  possum,  pqtui,  possp,  /p  b^  qbl^,  \^  in  the  sub- 
junctive niood  pluperfect  tense  third  person  singular,  English, 
ffiighi  haoe  been  tAU,  or  CQvld  have  done. 
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8BcnoN  XXXVU. 

nmnsoKAL  vbrbs 

Impersonal  yerbs  are  confined  to  the  third  person  singular, 
and  have  aa  their  aubject,  or  nominative  only  the  pronoun  c« 
Ex.;    Oft  fego(t;  it  rains.     9%  tonnert;   it  thunders.     99  Mt^t 
it  lightens.     (S  81.  1.) 

I.  Besides  those  verbs  that  are  merely  impersonal,  others 
may  be  thus  employed;  as,  (i$  f(^nt,  >ap  ct  fran!  ifl;  it  ap- 
pears  that  he  is  sick.  9i  ft^metjt  mxdf,  ta«  |u  ^octn;  it  pains 
me  to  hear  that,  &c. 

II.  Many  verbs,  however,  that,  in  German  are  used  im- 
personally, have,  in  this  respect,  no  verbs  of  the  same  kind  in 
English  to  correspond.  Ex. :  dd  gcUngt  mir;  I  succeed  (it  suc- 
ceeds to  me),  &c. 

HI.  (JJcWn,  "  io  give,"  is  Qften»  with  its  proper  case  (the 
accusative),  employed  to  denote  existence  in  a  manner  general 
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and  indefinite,  tnd  ia  tnuislaUd  like  fcin,  '*  io  be.*'  Ex.:  9f 
glcbt  (not  tt  flnb)  Scott,  feu  aVit  Sage  auf  fees  SHottt  gc^;  there 
are  (i.  e.  there  exiif)  people  who  go  to  the  market  every  day. 

9i  fbib  ^c  (not  H  gicbt)  viele  Scute  anf  tern  SRocftc ;  there  are 
many  people  to-day  at  the  market 

Ci  gicbt  frinc  K0|m  e^nc  JDcmcn;  there  are  (there  ejru/)  no 
roaei  without  thoma. 

9$  ftnfe  (not  d  gicbt)  »UIc  ittnbec  ta  feicfcf  Ck^;  there  are  many 
children  in  thia  school 

(f<  glcbt  (there  un$i)  xw^  atiefca  in  bet  Sett ;  there  are  atill 
gianta  in  the  world. 

EXEKCIBB  41. 


9uM^^  to  break  ftU lag,  m,  retmn ; 
in;  6(^cicn,  to  mow i 

QU,  n.  ice  i  Citftcmcn,  to  atorm ; 

(MA'tcB,  to  explain;  Sagtiv  to  dawn,  be- 


9ctafeli^,  hostile; 


come  day; 
iC^cuicn,  to  thaw; 
Scrgc'bcn,  to  forgiTe; 
9Da^,  true ; 
SBoIf,  m.  wolf; 
Bttfliu^,/.  refiige. 


Ctawc',/  army; 
Safgong,    m.    ridngi 

aacent; 
Bil,  until,  up  to; 
Sli|cn,  to  lighten; 

SHag,  n.  thing,  affair;  Sut^ca,  to  fear; 
^omtn,  to  ti^nnder;  Ococg,  m.  George; 
Ctd,  noble,  magna-  ^agcla,  to  hail ; 

nimoua;  indfi,  easy,  easily; 

Stctfcnfe,  rafenoas; 

ttl  mi!t  tmmcc  Scute  gcScn,  btc  fl^  There  will  always  be  people, 
gcgcn  fete  ^QflcB  SDo^t^citta  who  exalt  themselves  against 
cmyd'Tcn.  »ic  vicle  giebt  el  berea  the  clearest  truths;  howmany 
^cut  gu  Sage  ai^t !  of  those  are  there  [not]  at  the 

present  day  1 

€f  iDor  ctaaial  eta  fficifcv,  iscU^    Ihere  waa  once  a  sage,  who 

ic^up'tctCr  feai  d  fctn  Bcffccd        maintained,' that  there  waa 

9ut  gcBc,  all  ciac  gcfiin'fec  9)cr«        no  better  possession,  than  a 

nunft'  ta  ciacm  gcfun'feea  Stvtptt.        sound    understanding   in  a 

sound  body. 
Some  maintain,  that  there  are 


(it'atge  Uf^tai,  feof  d  ilia% 
i9o|nct  iai  9Roafee  gcie.  Sect.  48. 

9i  tfl  leia  aRenff^  aa'gludl^cr, 
oli  jcacr,  fecr  aic  SBt'fecnsAtttg' 
Icttca  etfeul'^c. 


01  gicH  ttcntg  ^cffeci^  tic  i^ccn 

Olnoc'tcr  Ml  ia  i^  titer  ho 

^aap'tcn. 
(N  ifl   Ri<^tl    lo'toiAeett^,    olf 

attbeve  feol'icnige  |tt  (e^cca,  ttMl 

man  amf . 


inhabitanta  in  the  moon. 

There  is  no  mortal  more  un- 
fortunate than  he  (that  one) 
who  never  endured  rereraes 
of  fortune. 

There  are  few  heroes  who 
maintain  their  character  till 
[in]  their  old  age. 

There  is  nothing  more  praise- 

•  worthy  than  to  tea^  what 
one  knows,  to  others. 

1.  9i  giek  Mcfel  3a^  fc^  aiel  C6ft  2.  Cl  ifl  |catc  fe^  f^oKi 
IBclttr.  8.  Cf  gicbt  Bic|t  otaK,  att  tck^  Scan.  4.  <ll  ifl  eta  umM 
gcigalgeii,  Mcfca  Slocgfa  f^icrca  ta  gi^.  5.  WcM  ci  ia  JDeBtfE^aafe 
ow^  retfeafec  S^?  6.  9%  gUtt  ae^  aide  SSdtfc  ia  feea  •c^irgea. 
7.  91  ill  feie  fciafelt^  tiaicc  aaf  t^iem  8Miage.  8.  •tcH  ei  etVMl 
^^^jmatt,  pU  feea  Safgoag  feet  C^ae?  9.  9f  ^t  feea  gaajea  Sag 
gcf^eit.  10.  9^  9u  Mcfea  Ro^ittag  mil  am  oaf!  Oil.  11. 
Rein,  el  tlfout  f^,  uafe  bal  M  loaa  lei^  ciafam^  18.  IBeaa  d 
tagct,  toexfec  i^  6ie  ja  etacrn  6lwiteigaag  ab^elea.  18.  9%  fi^aeit  ^te 
feea  gaa)ea  Sag.  14.  flicgact  d  fi^oa?  16  9leta,  abcc  d  tobt  Balfe 
anfangen  |tt  cegaca.  16.  SBic  laage  ^  d  gcrcgnct  ?  17.  9i  ^  Ul 
tier  U^  gctcgact.  18.  IDoaactt  d?  19.  3fi,  d  boaacct  aab  Ut^,  aab 
tdf  fttti^tc,  feaf  d  aa<^  ^gcCa  toiib.  80.  89o  toaica  Ctc  ttd^icnb  d 
fc^ntUc?  21.  3(^  fu^tc  ta  bee  9<witU  bd  Ct  0eecg  Buffai^  bcaa  d 
fc^nctte  aiil^t  nur,  fonbcra  d  flunntc  unb  ^ageltc  oai^.  22.  ^  fage 
3^Brn  auc  balicaige,  tool  (Sect  22.  L)  i^  ge^  Ifoht, 

1.  It  seemed  this  morning  as  if  it^  would  rain,  but  now  the 
weather  begius  to  be  fine.  2.  It  happened  '  that  it  rttned,  just 
iL«!  the  battle  commenced,  and  thundered  and  hailed  throughout 
the  \vhoIe  day.  3.  It  has  rained,  hailed,  snowed  and  frozen  this 
«iititc*r.  4.  As  long  as  it  rains  I  cannot  depart.  5.  It  appears 
that  there  are  many  strangers  in  this  hotel.  6.  There  are  (exist) 
many  tliing^  yshich  wc  cannot  explain.  7-  As  soon  as  it  be- 
comes day,  I  shall  call  upon  you  to  go  and  sec  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  8.  £xista  there  anything  more  noble  tlian  to  forgive  an 
enemy?  9.  Do  you  intend  to  go  to-morrow  with  me  upon  tlie 
ice  ?    10.  No.  I  fear,  that  it  tha^rs  aUeady,  and  it  would  not  be 


safe  to  Tenture  it'.    11.  As  soon  aa  the  wind  abatea  it  wQI 

12.  In  every  coaunonity  there  eziat  more  bloekheaila  ihut  wS;* 

lains,  and  more  ignorant  men  than  learned. 

I  «U  96  d.    '01  creigactc  fi^.    *  |b^  (cia  d  |a  SMfn 

Sbotiok  XXXYm. 


RefleiiTe  Terbs  (S  86. 1,  2,  ftc)  are  tfioae  that  repveaent  tke 
aubjeet  aa  acting  upon  itwlf;  aa»  9t  (cftaat  ft^;  Ae  bethinks 
MmKlf  ice  Verbs  of  this  daaa  are  much  more  nanacrous 
than  in  JSogUsh,  and  are  variously  translated.  Ex.:  Cr  ma^ 
fl^  fiber  rni^  (a(Kg ;  he  makea  himself  menr  over  me  (L  c.  hz 
ridicules  me.)  (h  frAaft  fi^  fiber  fetaca  Scda|l;  he  mcrartta 
over  (or  an  account  of)  hia  loaa.  Ct  fccat  fi^  fiber  feia  Oliif; 
he  r^oicea  at  his  proaperity.  Ct  artibctfc|t  fk^  bca  flcfc^foi  kd 
S^ytaaaea ;  he  oppoaea  (himaelf  to)  the  eommand  of  the  rynat 
iDal  8a^  ^t  fb^  flcfn^;  the  bisok  haa  been  found;  (sctiTe 
form,  the  book  haa  made  ita  appearance.)  fba  ^tmmcl  hetcifi 
fb^  Biit  SBoOea;  the  aky  is  covered  with  clouds.  GfQ  bcr  %xtad 
fU^  Mc  uafeia  Sagea  Mflcabca?  ahall  the  outrage  be  acoompliahed 
before  our  eyet  ?  0c  k^  fh^  is  fBediB  oaf;  he  (holds  himaelf 
up)  stops  in  Berlin.  Cr  |at  fU^  bd  bcr  Icbcit  ja  laage  aa%s|attca; 
he  haa  (kept  himaelf)  remained  too  long  at  the  work.  (See 
paradigm,  page  886,  and  S  86). 

•ufSmltea,  when  followed  by  .  II4  fiber/  aignifies  to  find  Iknlt 
with,  to  aneer  at,  to  eritadae,  to  blame.  Ea.:  di  |Ut  fi^  nmrr 
fiber  JUciaigCeitca  oaf;  he  ia  alwaya  finding  fauk  sboot  triftea 
(stopping  over  trifles.)  Ot  H^t  1k|  fiber  i^  «riif  «a|;  lie  ct\. 
tidaea  your  letter.  Cr  ^Att  fi^  fiber  btc  gaa]c  <kfclffil^(t  aaf;  he 
aneera  at  the  whola  company. 


liter. ».  age; 
Va'ctgaca,  to  appro- 
priate; 
9!tmot!^tt,   f.     at- 

moaphere; 
SaTl^altca,  to  acgoum, 

lodge; 
Sal^c^aca,  to  extend, 

expand; 
Vai'ieu^ca,  to  mark, 

to     di^Bgttish 

(one's  aelf ) ; 
Sebacfatf,    ».  want, 

necessity ; 
Oeb^'aca,  to  reward; 
Ocflanbig,  continual- 

OeiBc  got  to  move ; 

S)am)»t  M.  ateam, 
vapour; 

JDocbca,  to  Buffer, 
want; 

JDaaH,  Ml.  exhalation; 

dnt^'rea,  to  rebel,  to 
make  luaurrec- 
tion; 

(latfbcVa,to  proceed; 

<yegea,ag^Bt; 

Octofl^'aea,  to  ac- 
custom; 

«ettM^a>it,  /.  haMt, 
custom; 


BxBscias  48. 

•cMAtbc;    «.    atdi, 
vault; 

OUv'big.  believing ; 

3nbcniMn  that,wldle; 

JtatC,  m.  Charlea; 

Jtcaft^  force,  power ; 

Jtfi^a,  daring; 

8«germ  to  encamp ; 

8ci'bea|<^(i<^,  pas- 
sionately; 

SRcc'rcDMgc,/  ocean« 
billow; 

SRfiai^  n.  Mutti^; 

SKalfcI, «.  mtiade; 

Vlatar',/  natore; 

9lebe(.at.  mist,fog; 

SIcaaca,  to  name,  to 
call,  to  denomi- 
nate; 

JDft,  often ; 

Ccfl'rei^i^    Austri- 


eoUect; 

Sl^obca,  to   hart,  in- 
jure; 

GdHtaeK: 

^Ubc,  ai.  Slmvoniaa; 

etcabeC  as.  wfearlpool; 

6cfiC|ea»tophuige; 

Soa^,  m.  diver ; 

Xobca,     to     nice;    to 


iloIafT,  Bi.  palace ; 

!Pra<^tvoll  splendid, 
gorgeous; 

Itaaai,  m.  room, 
apace; 

Stegrn,  m.  rain ; 

Rcgie'raag,/.  govern- 
ment; 

0tet^/.  row,  range; 


S)erJtaifcr  ^  fuSf  lc|tea  flBtatec 

ta  bcr  ^an)rtflabt  oaf. 
S)cr  e))dttet  ^^tit  fOf  fiber  Habere 

aaf. 
S)al  aSoK  eaipoit'  fti^  gcgea  bca 

JScni^. 
IDte  9tt^'c  grabcn  ^d^Ien. 
2>cr  \cLX)\fTt  eolbat'  emirbt'  m 

Jkxi^m.  unb  0fcc. 


liebc^evU; 

Ucbca,  toaecciae; 

Uaernuf '(i^,  '""fcrvr- 
aoraUe; 

Ua'gcnitt^,  a.  aflUctioa ; 

Ua)A^'%  iummcr- 
able; 

Serbta'WB,  to  unite, 
combine; 

Skctxaa'ca,  to  confide 
in,  totruat; 

tBoffca,/  arma,  weap- 
ons; 

Aogen,  to  venture, 
risk; 

SBiab,  M.  wind ; 

Srigen,  to  show,  ex- 
hibit ; 

Btifam'mni|te^B.  to 
contract,  to  dnw 
together. 

The  emperor  remained  in  the 

capital  last  winter. 
The  derider  sneers  (finds  Ikult 

with)  at  othera. 
The  people  rebel  (riae)  agsinst 

the  king. 
The  foxes  dig  themsdvea  holea 
The    valiant  aoldier  acquiiea 

fame  and  honour. 


\ 


I^SSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 


S>cr  9cir|i0e  crfrrat'  fU^  ntd^  o(«  The  avaridoiu  (man)  does  not 
9;ictt^'  cr  fc|r  fck^  t^.  eigoy  himself,  although  he  is 

very  rich. 

<Bv  fi^t  nvb  fSct  Hm  flliuft^ni  bet  He  sits  andlistens  to  the  roaring 
qieigarfct  fs.  of  the  waters. 

1.   SIOc  iDfiaRe  mb  S)ftia))fc,  loe^c  (cflAnkig  «on  bcr  (hbe  attffiriscit' 

funxnda  fi^  ix  bet  ItmoD^drr,  snb  inbcm  fie  ft(^  MtHaben,  ent^c^t 

^otaiti  Kcgqv  6^ncc,  ffUbd,  IBIittb  unlb  jebe  anbftc  fBetftnbernng  bet  Snffc. 

2.   S)ccinii9i,  bet  fU^  in  bft  Sttgenb  an  lltBeit  q/noH^vX,  httax^t  im  9(tcr 

nt^t  |it  b«rben.    8.  S)U  tubtolg{lrtt|e  in  Stim^  gcu^nct  fU^  bun^  cine 

9lct^  pra^twUtt  $aIAfie  ottl.    4.  SHcienl^en  ^ctfonen.  toe((^  ^  feOfl 

lohcii,  ma^  fi^  fc^t  ofl  U^rtu^.     5.  S)U  @5fne  Jtorfl  brf  (Broken 

awftcu  ft<l^  in  ben  SDaffcn,  im  diciten  unb  im  Sd^toimmcn  Hbtn.    6.  S)ct 

fv^ae  Soa^  ttagt  cf«  (Sect  80.  IV.)  fi^  in  ben  tobcnben  Sttubet  ju 

fH^^cB.     7.    IDtr   flUcibtft^e  fi^bct   fti^   fel^fl  mel^«   all   anbctm    8. 

Mebtii^  bet  9to§e  ^(t  fb^  oft  §n  fPotlbom,  im  6<^(offe  Sanssoud, 

oaf.     9.  SM  Ontc  (eto^nt  m  fcl^fl.    10.  S)et  QlAuHae  ^eigt  fi<^  im 

Uagemo^  i9ic  cia  Sell  in  SReere,  tsenn  bie  S^eereltoosen  urn  i^n  toben. 

11.  5Dai  Oto#e  blouc  Oenwlbe,  »elc^  ttit  <$imm((  nennen,  iti  ein  nnet' 

«cfli^  8Kaamr  in  loeb^  bte  dxu,  bie  6«nne,  bet  SRMib  nnb  unjd^tige 

etcme  fli^  bctteaen.     12.  S>ie  Sttaft,  mit  toe^ct  bie  aRnlfetn  fU^  jU' 

fammenite^  unb  anlbe|nen,  ifi  ff^r  grof.    13.  ^itU  SRenfe^  eignen 

fiOf  vbit  OoM^n^en  fo  leibenf(^afiTi(^  on,  baf  fie  biefelScn  fftt  Bcburfnife 

Wc  Slatuc  ^en.    14.  Qtxn  JKinb  an  bet  <6anb  fetnet  guten  (Sttttn  fito^tet 

ii4^  ai^t— fp  bet  aRcnfi^,  bet  9Setttauen  |tt  QMt  |at.     15.  Siit  flimee 

log  fit^  iofaamiea,  nnb  tasegte  fi(fy  bcm  Stuffe  gn.    16.  IDet  Seinb  (ogccte 

m  nm  bte  €>tabt.    17.  9t  |ei(^ncte  fi(^  von  ben  anbetn  but^  fein  ta)»feicl 

SBetrogea  onl.    18.  dt  fnti^e  ft^^  vot  0liemanben.    19.  9t  ^Alt  fl<^ 

iibet  bie  ffiodc  mciacl  fflai^ham  ouf . 

1.  The  youth  mooms  at  the  loss  of  his  parents.  2.  Mother 
ivas  pleased,  when  the  letter  from  my  sister  was  read  to  her.  3. 
She  consoled  herself  with  the  thought,  that  she  would  arrive 
soon.  4.  Will  you  sojourn  long  in  Italy?  No,  it  is  not  my 
intention.  5.  An  honeit  man  fears  nothing.  6.  The  Slavonians 
have  rebelled  against  the  Austrian  government.  7.  The  English 
troops  ^^st&ngnished  themselves  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
by  tbdr  bravery.  8.  He  who  rejoices  at  the  downfall  of 
another  deserves  not  the  approbation  of  the  virtuous.  9.  He 
who  mourns  when  another  in  his  presence  is  praised,  is  a  man 
who  does  not  deserve  to  be  loved  and  honoured.  10.  He  who 
rejoices  when  his  ndghbour  is  loved  is  a  good  natured  man. 

Section  XXXIX. 

Many  verbs  in  German,  as  in  other  languages,  espedally 
when  used  as  reflexives,  acquire  in  certain  phrases  a  figurative 
sense  which  deserves  to  be  noted.  Thus  from  fd^ttfen,  to  send, 
we  have  the  reflexive  m  fi^en,  to  send  or  throw  one's  self  into, 
i  e.  to  adapt  or  confirm  to,  Ex. :  S)et  (Dienft^  mai  fi^  in  bie 
Beit,  in  feiac  ItrnjiAnbe  fc^iden;  man  must  adapt  himself  to  the 
times,  to  his  circumstances.  (H  fi^uft  ftc^  nid^  bof  jn  t^n; 
it  is  not  proper  to  do  that.  So  from  ftagen,  to  ask,  we  have, 
fiOf  fragen,  to  be  gueMtionable.  Ex.:  <l«  fcdgt  fl^,  ob  et  ba  AMt; 
it  is  questionable  whether  he  was  there.  6i^  gnttagcn,  ^ 
^be(n,  &C.,  are  of  the  same  character;  as,  9i  tr^gt  11^  fuioeiSen  pi, 
baf  an^altcnbet  Slegen  bie  ganje  dtntt  wxbirbt ;  it  happens  some- 
times, that  continued  rain  destroys  the  entire  harvest  <Sl 
^mcU  fiOf  tti^t  am  JHcinigfciten ;  it  is  not  a  question  (an  affiur) 
of  trifles.    (See  also  S  86.  6.) 


Sb'fc^bigen,  to  refuse; 

%^tn,  to  tespeet ; 

Sa'aelBica,  to  adopt, 
arcept; 

Sege'bev^,  /.  occur- 
rence; 

Begeg'aen,  to  meet, 
happen,  befall; 

Cemii'^to  latigue, 
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®itta<^'tnng,  /.  con- 
sideration, view ; 

Setottft'fein^  n.  con- 
sciousness ; 

Cin'Iobnng,  /  invita- 
tion; 

dtnfl'^ft,  earnest, 
serious; 

goibetn,  to  demand, 
require; 


8tagen,  to  ask,  (See 

above) ; 
Srembling,m.  stranger, 

foreigner ; 
&To^,  joyful,  gladly ; 
(Be^oren,  to   belong, 

to  be  fit ; 
Oefi^^n,  to  happen, 

take  place; 
^ei'ttgen,  to  hallow; 


W^f'  duty,  obli-  6eite,/.  page;  aSetmd'gen,  «.  wealth; 

gation ;  €onntag,  m.  Sunday;  aSibmer,  to  devote; 

nation,  to  counsd ;     Un'ge^orfam,    disobe-  SBicnii^  really ; 


et^intn,  to  appear;        dient ; 
6(^ei|^ft,    facetious,  Okrmc^'rcn, 
sportive ;  crease ; 

(Bi  tti(ft  fi4i  au'neilen,  baf  untet 
eincm  nn'fc^inbaren  Jtteibe  bie 
ft^ftcn  Xden'te  vetBocgen  flnb. 

99  ctdgt  fi<^  ^ftufig  ga,  baf  bte 
Snanner,  bie  fl4>  nm  bal  f8a'tet« 
fans  am  mciften  vetbicnt'  ge« 
ma^t  l^aben,  ^ei'mot^lol  um^'« 
iitea. 


®rfeaf<i^^.8dence; 
to     in-  BttTe^nl,  visibly. 


It  sometimes  happens,  that 
under  an  unsightly  garb  the 
most  splendid  talents  are 
concealed. 
It  often  happens,  that  the  men 
who  have  rendered  them- 
selves the  most  serviceable 
to  thdr  (the)  native  country 
wander  about  homeless. 
SReinem  Sleffen  ifi  ein  gtofei  Ibu    Agreat  misfortune  has  occurred 

gUtd  gef(^>n.  to  my  nephew. 

(St  erga^rte  mit  biefcf,  all  et  mit  He  related  this  to  me  as  he  ae- 
^e  voB  nn'geffti^t  anr  bet  ddentally  met  me  to-day  in 
ettof  e  tcgcg'ncte  the  street. 

1.  9l  ftAgt  fii9,  db  toit  motgen  fi^dnel  SBettet^aben  toetben.  2.  9$ 
ge^dtt  ft(^,  ben  Gonntag  ju  ^igea.  3.  dl  fi^ictt  fU^,  Otm  8ente  }a 
ai^ten.  4.  9Ran  atbeitet  riel  fto(et,  toena  mon  bol  JBeamf tfehi  ^,  ctttMS 
Otttci  stt  t^tta.  6.  9i  ^idt  f^  m^,  bit  9inlabnng  absttf<^ea.  6. 
S)et  M^fitt^  fluge  aRann  mitb,  fo  vid  (Sect.  85.  IV.)  ef  U^m  magfu^  ift 
fi(^  Scmtt^en,  ftt^  in  bie  Beit  jn  f<tiden.  7-  9$  ma^t  geof  e  Srenbe,  bol 
®ute  in  f&rbern.  8.  9$  fc^idt  ftc^f,  baf  ein  febet  SicmbUag  bie  gntea, 
abet  nii^  bie  iiitea  bitten  cinei  SoOtf  onaimmt.  9.  Saf  Secmogen 
bieftf  SRannel  bctmel^  fU^  2nf<|c"M  (S  101).  10.  9i  f<^idt  ft(^  nii^t  fiit 
itinbet  nnge^otfam  gn  fein.  11.  9i  ftAgt  fl^,  oB  biejfet  SRann  fnne 
$ffi^t.  get^n  l^at.  12.  9i  ttdgt  fi^  sntteilen  jn,  baf  bte  ffiettoi^tnngen 
bei  eiact  fi^miten  Oegebcn^eit  fc|t  etnfi^ft  flnb.  IS.  9t  trAgt  (14 
^Anfig  gn,  bof  Ociae  SSctonloffttagca  gtofe  dtrigniffe  ^etbeiflk^.  14. 
9Bet  ifl  (S  71  1.)  S^nen  locate  Sftotgen  begegnct?  15.  9^etn  9reunb, 
bet  (Sabitdn,  i^  mit  begegnct.  16.  3^  3^  auf  bet  Ir^ten  9teife  nicbtf 
nnangene^meg  begegnet?  17.  3a,  el  i^t^m  em  gtofeS  tlngldd  bcgegnrt- 
18.  SBaA  xfi  3^nen  gefc^^en?  19.  9t  ift  mit  ta^H  gcfc^^  20.  Qi 
geff^ie^  i^m  biefe  Cttafe  te^t. 

1.  It  is  proper  that  the  children  should  respect  their  parents. 
2.  It  becomes  not  a  wise  man  to  follow  the  multatude.  8.  Most 
young  people  wish  to  appear  great  in  the  world.  4  You  should 
under  all  drcumstances  say  the  truth.  5.  It  is  questionable, 
whether  we  shall  accept  your  Invitation.  6.  It  is  questionable, 
whether  yon  are  right  or  wrong.  7-  It  happena  sometimes  that 
the  beat  man  fails.  8.  The  government  asks  obedience  from  its 
subjects.  9.  The  inhabitants  of  London  increase  enormously 
every  year.  10.  My  brother  devoted  himself  more  to  sdencc 
than  to  pleasure.  11.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  your  friend 
has  counselled  yon?  12.  He  haa  eounaelled  you  to  do  that  of 
which  he  spoke  yesterday. 
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8T7FFIXES  (oomkmed), 

Womns  have  been  curiously  formed  by  abbreviation  ;  the  word 
omnibus  affords  an  instance ;  derived  fhmi  the  Lstin  *<  omnibus,*' 
and  so  signifying  fir  alls  that  is,  every  man's  carriage,  the  word 
has  been  shorteaed  into  btts,  and  so  it  is  now  genorally  termed  in 
common  parlance.  Mob  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the  same 
way.  What  is  now  called  the  mob  used  to  be  csUad  the  rabble. 
But  as  the  rabble  are  mobile  vulgns,  aJUkU  ortw^  so  were  they 
called  mobile  vtUgns.  and  by  contraction,  mob.  Still  mob  and 
rabble  are  not  identical.  HablU  is  the  general  term,  the  dass, 
and  mob  is  a  collection  of  persons  belonging  to  that  class.  Paby 
is 'a  contracted  form  of  the  now  more  fashionable  ^poro^Hi.  Be- 
tween aLm»  ajidiiiemotynary  there  would  seem  to  be  no  connexion; 
both,  however,  come  from  the  same  Greek  term,  sad  the  former  is 
only  a  shortened  form  of  the  root  from  whidi  the  latter  is  derived. 
Well  do  we  remember  kiekthatet,  a  term  of  our  youthful  days, 


THB  FOPULAJt  BDUOATOR. 


used  to  Mgaff  toaietlliiif  conteai|ylibte.  Kttle  did  we  thte  sii^ 
pecc  thKt  it  was  tmij  the  Engiiih  wj  of  pitmouncing  the  Fmeh 
quelque  Hbmi  L  0.,  nmetMii^  coDtcmptwaiAy  trtvcMied  to  mimie 
and  ndieulfi  Actteh  ^kftonen  in  Engl«ad. 

Ifcn/.froiii  tto  Lititi  mebtam  (u  in  w^takaUmm^  on  omomail ; 
adjnmmhcm,  «i  ofnt/onctf),  through  1l»  French  went  (u  in  ttiA- 
dement,  Lada  nujuUtam,  a  eottnHMd),  It  a  nifliz  whiich  denotes 
the  reanlt  of  the  aet  indicated  in  the  rerb^  from  which  the  noun  is 
deriTcd ;  thus,  Teh>  means  1  veil  or  oovfr  (  and  veUmen  or  vala- 
mentum  is  a  veil  or  eovsHng ;  so  aliment  (from  alo,  Lat.  /  nourith) 
is  a  meame  i^nourieking^  nmrithmeni,  Hence^  derotement  properlf 
indicates  not  the  act,  but  the  result,  not  the  dioing,  but  the  state  of 
feeling  whicL  ensues  from  the  doing,  the  derotion*  In  practice, 
howerer,  the  usage  seems  leverMd. 

*  Her  (Itfhigenia)  deeotmunt  was  the  demand  of  ApoUo."— JEftinL 

•*0  how  loud 
It  calls  devotkm,  genuine  growth  of  night  1 
J^evoUoni  deleter  of  Asbronomy  I 
An  oadefont  asttonomer  is  mad." 

Young,  **  The  Complaiat.'' 

Mony^  as  in  alimony,  sanctimony,  a  Latin  termination  (as  in 
pai^imonia,  ^iuiAgneti\  tUid  matrimoDiam,  the  cotidilion  of  a 
tmdhgti  mktriiMoiiy,  dot  in  great  use),  which  denotes  a  consequently, 
as  in  tesdiMOfijr,  tte  tetait  of  tlie  act  ef  testis,  a  wttnaw. 

iSTesi^  as  found  in  UttleHrsTt  nothingnsw,  is  a  Saxon  poffix  signi- 
fying the  abstract  quality.  If  we  compare  littleness  with  the 
French  petitease  (Old  English  neMe),  and  take  in  other  words,  as 
tendrestlf,  tfenderllat,  tre  are  led  to  conjecture  that  the  n  is  only  a 
conlieetilil  bonfiOAiht,  ted  Ihtt  eie  or  eeee  te  both  French  and 
English  are  tlie  same.  Ooaaide)-  alsb  the  Anglo-Saxon  sstenea, 
toreneeSf  that  is,  aorroip ;  gelicness,  ^i^insit }  heardnes,  hardnett ; 
micelness,  tnuckneu,  thst  is,  greatneati  and  you  find  the  same 
form  in  the  root  of  our  language.  If,  bo tr ever,  the  n  Is  not  an 
essential  part  of  the  irolrd,  £en  the  h«Sf  or  mther  est  has  no  coD- 
nexion  with  ness  in  such  ^miHto  tt  Onng«kai»,  8he«MiMlr,  and  oClter 
proper  nantt^  names  of  plSoos.  In  thdto,  tbs  nest  oomss  from  the 
German  nase^  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  nese,  and  signifios  note ;  that 
is,  a  headland  or  promonlory, 

*'  About  six  of  the  elock  at  night  the  wind  Tared  to  the  south-west ; 
and  we  weighed  anker,  and  bare  cleere  of  the  mst.  and  then  set  our 
coarse  north-east  and  by  north  Until  midnight,  being  tiien  elear  of  the 
Yarmouth  sands." — Sackutft. 

Oek,  as  in  faiUock,  a  diminutrre;  ko  that  hillock  is  o  HHU  MJH. 
So  bollock  originally  meant  «  foUenff  bfM  or  tmlf\  oompore  Isaiah 
xi.  6  with  Jer.  xxxi.  18,  where  catf  nnd  bnllook  are  the  randerii^ 
of  tiie  same  Hehreir  term.  In  tbb  suffix  ocir  the  c  sound  Is  tke 
essential  element,  Uie  k  being  merely  on  affair  of  spelling,  and  the 
o  (probably)  a  oonaectiog  Towel.  Thus  regarded,  we  find  the 
origin  of  our  diminutive  c  in  the  Iiatin  diminutiTe  c,  as  seen  in  recula 
(res,  a  ihing)^  specula  (spes,  hope)^  nubemla  (nnbes,  a  doud),  vul* 
pecula  (vulpes,  a  fox),  &c.  Another  form  of  bullock  b  bukAihy 
obviously  bttU's-ibin,  that  is,  bulVg  child,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  **  steer, 
the  son  of  a  bull,"  for  a  buUock  or  calf  (Exod.  xxix»  I;  Lev. 
It.  3). 

I**  And  better  yet  than  this,  a  bukhin,  two  yean  old, 
A  cu'l'd  pate  oalf  it  is,  and  oft  could  have  been  sold." 

JDrayton,  *'  Poly-Olbian.*' 

Oon^  or  off,^  au^lmti^;  hs  lb  bhll6oH,  or  yrAce  ball  The 
termination  ooitf  or  on,  eomes  to  na  from  the  Italian,  but  is  originally 
from  the  Latin  ;  as  seen  in  naso,  a  man  with  a  large  note,-  capito, 
a  man  with  a  large  head.  Lilce  ballooto  is  saloon  in  the  Frendi 
salM,  a  platiB  of  receptton  (skd«sr,  Vr.  to  toAies,  greet;  Lslin 
salTUS,  If^e). 

OffU  MarmitiatSim btfrfOfW^dfrOtothe Liitin  er ;  as  aeen in  anetor, 
hi  EngUsh,  author.  The  dbi^espondent  SSxen  ending  is  er,  which 
his  already  been  spdken  of.  Or  denotis  the  a^nt.  Or,  in  flinner 
tiaoes,  was  Written  our,  AntfeMr,  properly  sonifies  or^inato)* ;  thn 
first  who  ^A>es  anything, 

"the  author  of  that  which  causeth  anythmg  to  be.  Is  auOtor  of  that 
thing  aliK)  which  thereby  is  caused."— ITooJber. 

**  From  his  lohis 
"Sevr  autho9^  of  dissendon  spring."  PkOipe, 

Ory,  a  Latin  suffix,  seen  in  promontorNMn,  a  promonttffy  (pro, 
feneird^  and  mooB^  n  mountain)  i  tad  snditoiyy  frosa  sad&hnm 
(wdin,  te  hear). 


the,  from  the  Lstin  east,  as  tnoranw  (m  temf^A^ed)^  monsk  The 
PttM  in  Latin,  ia  sotnstsaiea  mosm;  as,  monstnMtn^  ssonsferoi»t.  We 
hsTC  the  ending   in  ito|ierio«t,  imperiosnt;   religio«s,  religioMt; 

liahed  also  by  our  temmsstiOB  y;  as,  Tentotsii,  whsdy,-  Ispidofiit, 
Stony. 

Oie,  dt  Latin  otighi,  fbunA  hi  icilrbs  MViA  fiMh  Hlfe  Ulis  par- 
tii^ils  In  eme:  ss,  to  ptomam,  tnm  p mIbsMI  {meeveijbhpmd) ; 
todero^t  (deroSss,  LtU  owiitai^arf  (Totnn^s  vots) ,  somerhif^  sscred 
br  sst  spart  for  tiie  gods). 

*'  Sndi  on  Isis'  tangle  yon  ms^  find^ 
On  vabioe  ublets  to  the  lilb  pdortiv'd.''^        Drydtfi. 

iZtc,  as  in  bishopric,  in  Anglo-Saxon  denotes  power,  donnnioHy 
territory  ;'ss  to-becume thin  rt«t,  i.  e.  thy  httt^dOnhoiM.  Bfthopn'i 
tiien,  is  thefuriedietioh  of  a  Hihip, 

Sh4pt  as  in  bttdiA^,  kss  no  eonnnkiin  #ithiUp^  nssssa^  bn 
nomes  frmn  ikn  Aado-Stson  sa^  denoting  «  etate^  m  offiee,  a 
dignity  i  e.  g.,  freondHKipet/ri«MhAisp,  theetate  ofbeinf  afrymd  .* 
in  Gennaui  freandshaft ;  the  shaft  represents  the  older  forin  m  the 
word,  which  was  aeeaft.  Here  is  seen  the  dri^  O^Woif^;  that 
u,  ireorth-Mfjp,  BtenOy  wor1hi$teee. 

•<Hy  traiii  Sre  men  oToholee,  And  rsftit  pMi, 
That  all  ptftfotfsrs  of  do^  knssr ; 
And  In  the  moat  avMt  rinfd  ssoport 
The  worekip  of  their  namea."      Skabpear,  *•  King  Lsar." 


Henoe 


ti 


WO] 


i» 


ia  a  title  of  honour. 


Hasculuie. 

Sangere,  a  singer 
Bacere,    a  baker 
Fidelere,  afiddUr 
Yebber.  «  wtmer 
Baedere,  a  reader 


*'  Dinner  is  on  table;  my  father  desires  your  «oors^/t 
Company."  S»a£i|pe(ir,  '•  Vttttf  WlTes  of  ITISdH^.* 

beriTlUiTety,  <*  wondlip*' signified  oKlDfafibn. 

"  Under  the  name  6f  church,  t  ttndefstand  S  body  of  etflnfiliun  of 
homsa  persons,  ptoflMttg  fidflt  In  ChMM,  fStlHSred  togednr  In  sSf«n4 
plaeesef  tlA  wsHd  ihr  ttoa  saats^of  the  ssiM  (dod,  and  vsited  inta 
the  same  oorporatian.''— Peorvon. 

Sum,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  sum,  an  adjective  of  the  same  mean- 
ing as  our  adjective  tome,  is  elnployed  \d.  both  Anglo-Saxon  ttnd  ih 
English  as  a  suffix ;  e.  g.,  winsum,  wineiomt;  i.  e.,  tHbn^j^.  We 
find  the  termination  to  otir  presetit  lon^mme,  handtoMe,  tfriettfme, 
du:.  The  spelling  of  iome  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  naibely,  sun 
shows  the  origin  of  our  proiiuncistioh  of  (he  Voi^.  Soonll  Sty- 
mology  ^ould  throw  great  light  on  prontbiciation. 

Ster^  itTf  a  suffix  of  Anglo-Saxon  <9ri|hi,  dettOttti|  ttkfemfnifte 
gevuter,  as  spinster,  a  fetaale  Spitoiw.  We  may  (asmift  (He  real 
meaning  of  nottns  eildhg  in  ttet,  A  fbuttd  ih  ihh  Aligto-Ssxoii, 
tiius: 

Sangedtre,  a  ta/T»^Mr 

Bacestre,  (Bajcter),>%ina2e&alaer 

fidelstre,  txjhnakjiddler 

Vebbeslre  (Webstar),  afemnit  wtaetr 

Baedestre,  a  femak  reader 

Seamere,  a  seomer  Ctctrcr;  Seamstre,  o  eeamster 

In  our  present  terminatiofa  of  tkgese  fsnunines,  namely,  etreet,  as 
seen  in  Mn^etreas,  the  ess  or  st  seems  derited  by  attraction  from 
the  tilassieal  tenkiination  ess  from  ix,  OriginaUy,  song^^reM  was 
songatfra,  but  by  the  prendenee  of  such  forms  as  shepherdrsj, 
songcstre  waa  gradually  drawn  into  songt<r««s ;  and  tlius  came  to 
have  a  double  suffix,  both  femmine  ;  thst  is,  str  of  the  Saxon,  and 
tfffs  Of  the  Latin.  Not  ina|lpropiiatdf  may  the  E&gliBh  language  be 
called  «  med^fk 

*«  Thnmgh  the  soil  silence  of  the  listenii«  nigfal, 
The  soher-fluited  songetress  trills  her  way."  Tkomson. 

1%,  of  Anglo-Ssxon  brigin,  bekig  a  termhaatlbn  by  which  actjec- 
tfyes  are  transformed  into  nouns ;  as,  tf^wlA,  tnnth,  fttm  treowe, 
German  treu,  English  true ;  whence  tro^A  and  be^rorAarf.  We  find 
the  endmgui  mirM  (merry),  dearM  (dear),  bread^A  (broad),  dep^ 
(deep),  &o. 

2Wt,  a  Latin  termination,  ibond  in  \aSitudo  (latns,  brond)^  lati' 
tude;  longllMfe  (longns,  leng),  longiMe.  So  tattihtde  (foctis, 
brave),  msigaHude  (niagnus,  yreist),  ftei 

TV,  friom  the  Latin  snbslBSBiTe  termmalion tes;  Oig.,  oonunodi/at, 
eommodily.  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  deriTS- 
tivea  often  depart  from  the  SMoniag  of  thdr  prfimittTOS.  Commoditas 
in  Lstin  means  ^prqporlion,  MMieanttiMit,  while  commodity  now  signi- 
fies a  thing,  and  baa  a  atiietly  oommercial  import.  The  steps  by 
wlasli  lbs  dsrfmtiM  look  pUoe  aaj  bo  Mppliod  froas  QV  olte 


UBSsoro  ffl  iw^4B&^ 


vrjtan.  C^uuDoilitf  ii  found  lifiu^iiif  advmtag* : 
pbittoB,  or  doa  <HMer4iDoe  of-mauun,  ba.i\  or  bppoi 
ts  miM*i4MMi  ■*  dcMi  ■  reg«rd  to  eoBnaMsa  Etmdaca  u 


bM  UfkilHfH  Ik  Uliir  Mlr^rt  St^jH,  tOipr^a  if  MMVUmmi 


D  tbii  van  dob*  wltta  ibJut  Onto  bOm  It  wu  dm  Is  ba  nftoid.— 


dM&l 


\Hatmiillblaitatiatl. 

i.  .Ajtimaleote,  eUllle 
■atbodtfi  inUmnch  1* 
■AlmUa  tnm  ^lima, 

(a  aolaor},  tioet* 

)i  Jftmcdludt  fri , 

rl,  Beta))^  to  Undal 


th|Mtiidtb6 


DIv,  frMi  tb 

Tiu^i^pMt*  in  the Qeipm  infti, (1  m  tonmi,  firiear^} 
■nd  llie  Lmu  tctidi,  (MMrdt.  It  tonal  aaaj  coaipMndik  tnoM 
wliicB  6f  Ire  tbtuM  111  tb«  A^la-SUOn,  i*  tUdtr-itaud;  IMMN 
•Mrd;  iim-miifAotHiwari.  lb  the  niti  itt  Mnof^  thf  M  tild  tbO 
<Mrri«we  Kinietimes  jctMrtsd  In  ' 
Mtdtt  tq^iiMU,  a  III  I  tflb.  1. 9. 

^  TovUtta  to  Ood-Morri  U  ipnad  ibnai- 

M>^  bom  Hifi  lugUStiaii  wiio,  mw»wr,  Ii  iuU  .&  bbtl 
Anglo-Suoa  Bid  B^^kb  H  K  (rfk  t  b.  f  .*  rl^M*ir|  rwAAMU) 
hraaSf  t^MttOt  -.  ttttiiatWI,  MlriujUm».  mai  dduHItt 
milllrtr,  U  ftdttd  M  tift  dlKd. 

'•  tr  UBIl  Uin  UWnl  IB  «V  Mk.~  tSzad.  t±U.  1:} 

yrtvau,  a  fau  OcHoDatt-  ^ma  mw^  MiMilMt  m*  » oiirnpt*d 

into  imwi,  Jit  U  iM^tWoy'.  1^  pollti(lkjli*t,t>«  ^bUtlotaed. 
ft^of,  iigni^ing  nmaa,  m  food  EDgUi&.  wbr  iW  nij  .in  not 
MT  tMwnli«B|«  r    Tha>l«tteMW>lMUIiiiliBK  MHOBBit  br  tto 

tiuo  Iwywi)*.  jiiWu|'iiiDi6reeoiiimi>iitIitf]'id>«7M>  Foriimji, 
cMn ;  *nd  fcr  oOerwHe,  elA«$«M>  (wkiofa  an  the  nlna  la  odt 

Md  gawe,  d  ifiW  or  via^),  ttt  dot  BdMUlBUl  b  tU  nilHS  at 
EBgUnd. 

many ;  wimttif,  wtUry ;  and  ffi  hdaiU  rttreaenlldg  ffif  IM  Lada 
»a,  ai  Tictoria,  nfllnff ;  Dtr  lU  QtHk.  lIlD  Br.  M  geMnetria.^imtri'. 
S«a  the  laraunatiima  AM  ua  «.  Jhrt^M^u  yclept,  that  la, 
caiUdi  ydad,  that  ia,  cbtW;  tha  «  i*  •  (oftBnad  aoimd  ot  tha 

'^  Bnt  coma,  tlun  loddci^  ^  and  &«ik 


xMtutt  IMrttM. 


& 


ttuo. 


«m«BUitr 


B^IObUB  SjTFfiXES  (anittnunf;. 


10  llri 


It  IM 

liai 
1*  aa 
>•  aM 
liar 


»  la 
11  1411a 


its 

liiif 

it  m 

M  Ik 

it  ££a 

St  <M 


jbnlnuttpa 
fnatdav 

antlMHty 

UndlUM 
limaK 


Moofincl 


vttnXtaa 
dOkliUr 


ia|a»it6«it<rfSttr^'., 
MUM  of  I«ti&,arlcU  11. -t. 
tottMa  df  n<Mk  MM  .Ivi 
■AW  «f  SUM  Ml^il'.'. . -. 


**«-?•*--«..< 


TAB  POFULAE  SDtJCAtbB. 


It  U  of  little  eoiueqiienoe  in  goienl  wlietfaer  the 
■Boribed  to  the  French  be  laeiibedtoitor  totheLttint  whenoe  they 
originelly  oome.  If  the  eight  French  soffixee  are  added  to  the  28 
Latin  onei,  then  the  Letin  enlBxei  are  nearly  equal  to  thoie  of 
Sazon  origin.  Adding  all  the  foreign  inffizea  together  we  find 
they  amount  tr  ^,  and  lo  oat-nnmber  onr  native  or  Saxon  inffizei. 


OUR  MAPS. 

BiaiDBS  the  ezplanatioiis  wUdi  have  been  given  aloAg  fide  of  the 
Mapa  of  Europe  and  Aaia,  and  which  will  be  given  with  each  lue- 
oeuiTe  map,  a  fuller  account  of  each  quarter  of  the  world,  and  of  each 
aeparate  oonntry ,  will  be  given  in  our  LeMona  in  Geography  aa  we 
proceed,  beginning  with  the  Map  of  the  World.  We  have  hitherto 
been  detained  by  a  wiah  to  let  our  atudenti  know  how  the  earth 
atandi  externally  related  to  the  loUr  lystem  of  which  it  forma  a  part, 
before  we  proceeded  to  rive  a  description  of  its  surface  and  its 
inhabitants.  Besides,  the  additions  which  have  been  recently  made— 
and  are  now  making — ^to  our  knowledge  of  this  local  astronomy  of 
the  heavens,  are  not  only  very  interesting  in  themselves,  but  they 
make  ua  acquainted  with  the  history  of  pUnetary  changea,  and  with 
what  may  sonM  day  happen  to  the  earth  itself;  **  but  of  that  day 
and  hour  knoweth  no  man ;  no,  not  the  angeb  of  heaven,  but  my 
Father  oidy,"  said  he  who  knew  all  things,  eren  the  most  difllcult 
to  know,  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  the  intents  of  their  hearts. 


next  AxthltMtort,  feUowedby  Botany ;  he  then  goes  over  Satottil  ffirtory. 
Md  UsUt.  Biof raphy  ;**  he  next  atks  if**  idenode  ofprooedore  be  JndicHma* 

DT  hk  field  too  ▼arted."    In  answer  to  thia,  we  say,  flinU  that  ow 

■pondent  is  loo  tmaiui  in  the  adoption  of  a  name,  for  whoever  doei 
does,  cannot  be  an  igmmmau^  but  the  roTerse ;  Mcoad,  we  with  aQ  oor 
would  foUow  hU  first  lesson  and  read  the  answers  to  eorrespondenta,  th«y 

■soch 


would  thus  gain  nraeh  naaful  infematlon,  and  aavo  both 


the  PniLoaoTBT  o»  0Ton>T- 


r 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jamis  Vbboock  ( Jamea-strott) :  We  haye  Thomson'a  Arlthmetie,  and  we 
wen  well  acquainted  with  Mr.Kno^es.  Our  oorrespondent's  letters  reached 
us,  but  we  have  not  had  time  to  reply.— W.  (University,  London) :  If  our 

£  resent  correspondent,  or  any  other,  wiU  omlt  pbotb  that  JutUeiai  jUtrO' 
ff  (as  it  is  eaUed),  or  the  doctrine  of  foretflUiuf  ereato  in  a  man's  life  6f 
iktttan;  that  ia,  by  drawing  his  horoeeope.  and  annoanolnfftha  day  of  his 
death,  or  any  other  remarkable  event  in  his  history,  without  any  pre- 
Tious  knowledge  of  that  history,  we  shall  make  the  mmitui»  komorabit,  and 
eoofess  that  we  were  wrong  to  eall  in  queation  the  truth  of  the  said  seienoe. 
We  are  fully  open  to  ootreetion,  and  we  are  strenuous  adToeaies  of  l^ee  in- 
quiry. At  the  same  time,  we  bey  to  remark  that  the  standard  of  the  religion 
of  the  British  Empire  says.  **  Oo  to,  now,  ye  that  say.  To  day  or  to  morrow, 
we  will  go  into  aaeh  a  eitj  and  eontinue  there  a  year,  and  biqr  and  sell  and 
gctgain;  whereas  ye  Aiww  Mol  isfta<  sJkoU  te  on  <A«  morrsw.* 

BmaT  aad  J  ohm  (lUgent-street):  See  Caasall*B  Emigrant's  Handbook.— 
ALnta'fl  questions  received.— H.  G.  (Sheen,  Btaflbrdshure) :  Some  books  on 
Geography  eontaia  rules  for  the  pionaneiation  cf  the  proper  names,  as 
Thomson^  and  others.  In  reading  Latin  poetry  the  eUsion  of  e  and  um  is 
not  neoessary  ualeea  yon  are  aeanning  the  lines.  We  eonld  not  learn  Latin 
in  three  years  onrsolvea  to  do  what  yoo  state;  so  bo  content,  toq  are  no 
worse  than  your  neighbours.— HoaaaTB  (Hull):  Thanks  for  his  letter.— J. 
Jonas  (Glossop):  In  the  Eoelid,  (Hxp.)  means ftvAfpo^Aeiw  orMgoponlton, 
and  (ObmI.)  means  hp  eomtmetioiU'^C,  Hiu.  (Cireneester):  His  diffleulty 
will  be  explained  in  another  lesson  soon.— MiLas  it  Musiooa  (Newport) : 
jtUmntoidM  moans  saosage  or  puddhif  shaped;  it  is  a  medical  term, 
ia  the  nominative  plural  femimne,  agreeing 

e,  thua.  Fi 


up  only  I 
commend  him  to  read  the  papers  entitled  .  ..^      .  _. 

PSATT  ( Willenhall) :  Logic  is  a  TSiy  good  stndy :  we  recommend  Wh^^cy*a, 
of  which  we  beHevs  a  cheap  copy  may  be  had  at  about  4b.— Bluvas 
(StapDoy):  Bight  on  the  snail  query.  _.  .    . 

M.  H.  PaNMABiTMAwa,  higoiiooaly  propoias  for  solution  6y  geoMlnosf 
emuirmetitm  oml^,  without  arithmetie  or  dgebn,  the  ppblem  -  To  find  the 
length  of  a  pole  which  U  i  of  that  length  in  mud.  |  of  It  m  water,  and  10  feet 

nbova  the  water."-^.  G.  G.  (Aberdeen):  We  ••anoot  real!-  --•-»—  »- 

the  matter  he  wiahee  to  know.F— BHOULanus :  Mr.  Jm 
is  a  tracherof  elocution,  at  33,  Howland-etreet,  Fitsroy-square.  He  waa  0m 
author  and  aetor  of  seTcrai  plays,  a  mode  of  livelihood  which  he  haa  ^jwy 
abandoned ;  he  has  our  deepest  sympathy  and  rcoommoadatioB.  ./«■• 
Enowlet,  the  author  of  the  modem  **  Engliah  Pronouncing  Dletionaiy.'* 
his  father.  We  baUeve  this  gentleman  was  distantly  related  to  Dr. 
Shtridam,  who  was  the  author  of  an  old  proooaadnf  dietkony  bd 
IFaUter.  The  dliferont  aubieota  yoa  montion  will  aooner  or  lid^  iwm  pen 
of  our  course.— i.  M.  O.  A  Buasoaiaaa (Kott) :  The  Prince  like  othar  met 
will  beof  age  at  SI.  By  awiae  arrangement  of  Providenea  the  fsoa  is  ths 
index  both  of  body  and  mind.— Aai8TiaBS(LlmehoQSe):  Thmdu  for  his 
snggestiona.— C.  A.  8. ;  J.  Bbdmah  (Baworth) ;  G.  MAnn  (Olascow) :  C. 
HiuTcGlreaasatar):  Biaht.— lenoao  (Brompton):  Q.  B.  D.  ai«  Jra  tnlbai 
letters  of  the  LaUn  words  Quod  EnU  DmfOtutnmdum,  siirniljdng '^m^  mp 
to  be  demoiutrtUed,  and  not,  as  a  pupil  of  ours  onoe  tkougkt,  <fMfir  Am% 
Dont  It  Q.  K.  F.  are  the  initial  letters  of  the  Latin  words  f^md^mi  Aaem^ 
dMk  signlfMnf  wMdk  was  to  6e  deM.-A.  B.  G. :  The  rsmarta  of  Mr. 
Nicbol  on  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  the  plaaeCs  an 
certainly  very  ingenious  and  worthy  of  eonalderatiott;  but  we  doubt  much 
whether  they  can  be  ao  substantiated  by  faoU  as  to  threw  the  bfht  of  th« 
sua  teolAaaAods.  Latustakeaoomaionlenaorburaiaggbm;  ttmsoxely 
not  the  glass  that  burns,  but  the  rays  of  Ught  Cfom  the  sua  eenMntzatod  to  a 
focus ;  ndther  is  it  the  Aurora  Borealis  or  any  other  Aurora  that  dooa  with 
the  lens  la  the  day  time  that  which  cannot  be  done  at  nicht. 

Um  JBOiiB  Guisniaa  (Borough):  We  would  advise  bim  to  apfiyst 
H.  M.  Victualling  0«ce,  at  Deptford.  or  H.  M.  Karal  Storoa,  at  Cbatha. 
— Jakbs  Smith  (Gamberwell) :  Many  thanks  for  his  testimony  to  oor  eduua 
of  EucUd.—EoBBaT  Smith  (Kaneheslar):  Many  thaaha  for  bin  hii^oB  tiM 
I^oaophy  of  mind  :  we  have  made  a  beginning  in  the  Phlloeophy  of  Btody. 
The  more  reoent  works  on  mental  philoeophy  are  so  Aillof  ommeaus  rwn 
in  raUgion  that  wa  cannot  rooommond  them;  wo  would  ntber  inrnmnarf 
eomaoir  the  older  writers,  aa  Ix>cke  on  the  ••  Human  UndeistandaiiffJ"  Bad 
on  the  ••  Intellectual  Powers,"  BUwart  on  the  "Philoeophy  of  the  Bvbu 
Mind,"  Brown  on  the  same  sutijcct,  to  which  he  may  add  ••  Whatdoy's  Lope.' 
— Jb  Vols  La  BaisoM  :  To  answer  her  qoacies  would  requiro  ua  te  tf 
down  and  compose  the  most  remarkable  wora  on  morals,  menial  philosoptaF, 
and  Kllgion,  m  well  as  the  natural  history  of  msn  that  over  y«t  beheld  the 
light ;  but  aa  iihs  sasriAe  rtamm  poriiapa  she  would  favour  ua  with  bar  Hcot 
on  the  queries  she  has  proposed,  and  enable  us  to  enhghten  the  puUic-- 
Gbobqb  Gbaham  (Belfast) :  Thanks  for  his  suggeation*.- W.  B.  (BowiJng]: 
As  to  his  fltat  qu*ry,  we  are  not  dentiata,  and  can't  ear;  aa 


with  iforae,  and  de 
rived  from  the  name  of  the  >aal,  the  apQatle,~thua,  Ponlftms,  a,  um,  of  or 
bclcnging  to  Paul.  £uie  Is  pronounceo  An-te  on  the  continent,  Auoe,  aa  if 
one  md,  in  England.  Doc-o-it  ia  right.  Foeatii  mnagia,  abl.  aha.,  the 
Megi  being  called  ;  the  nominative  singular  is  Foeatut  mugvs, 

P.  BALOHtM  (Bomer's-town):  Wrong Jamb8  Adamsom  (8t.  Martins) : 

We  thank  him  lor  his  ingenions  method  of  working  Gompound  MultipUeation 
and  Proportion,  aad  ahall  avail  ooraalvee  of  them  In  the  P.  B.  as  soon  as 
poasibla<— J.  Bihmbt  :  There  orv  some  lessons  In  Drawing  ia  the  **  Maga- 
Btae  of  Art.**- W.  X.  T.  (Camdan-town) :  Wrongs— A  Comstaht  SoascaiBaa 
(Whaifdale) :  Bend  to  lleesrs.  Bagstar,  Patemoater<ow,  for  their  pristsd 
llsi  of  books  on  the  Oriontal  languagea.r-B.  MAanH  (Southampton) :  We 
are  not  aware  of  any  reaently  publisaed  ohaap  edMons  of  Bogllaa  Classieal 
literators ;  but  there  have  bean  many.  In  the  fvefaeea  to  the  British  Essayists, 
the  signaturaa  of  the  diffsrant  authors  are  pointed  out.  For  eheap  French 
Olassical  Literature,  ap^y  to  any  of  the  foreign  booksellers  in  London,  aa 
Bohn,  Nutt,  and  others.  We  dlsappiove  of  Bhakapere  being  read  until  the 
elcmenta  oi  usefiBi  learning  and  corrsot  modem  literature  have  been  acquired. 
Moreover,  that  work  ia  not  adapted.  In  our  humble  optnlon,  to  the  purpoee 
of  improving  the  mind  eithar  far  time  or  eternity.  The  celebrated,  rovd.  and 
leaned  Dr.  Pye Smith  sMscr  read  l««— Poru.  TaacHBa  (Notla.):  Bight; 
thanks  for  his  letters  aad  sugyestiooa.— Ohb  who  wishbs  to  aav  on  (Gol- 
cheeter) :  We  have  known  many  clever  mathematiolaaa  and  stndonta  <rf  Euclid 
whose  age  waa  no  more  than  flflcen  yeara ;  wa  aolvad  the  foHowinf  problam  our- 
selves at  fourteen  >-**  Prove  that  if  two  eborda  of  a  eirele  Intcraeet  eaoh  other 


to  his 


stud  y  our  Lessons  In  Penmanship ;  as  to  hU  thud^eiuinlv  thero^^ 
ration  for  eontriboUons  to  the  preas,  if  they  are  worth  lu— J.  G.  (Bdtnbstfgft). 
The  question  he  proposes  can  be  solved  ol^sbrmoaZ^.- P.  S.  (Lynn;: 
Beeaived.-W.  Gahb  (fcslwi) :  GaaselPs  Arithmetfc  wiU  e-t^  •  «Sl*S 
the  extraotioo  of  all  roota^-J.  Oumaia,  aen.  (Kelso)  haa  m^stiled  hnsaett 
with  subUe  dlatinetions,  and  he  wanu  us  to  do  the  same  to  our  reedm,  WL 
we  wont.- B.B.(Garmouth):  Beceived.-AKXious  Lbabhbe  should 
mind  all  that  people  say  to  "bim.  He  eon  learn  without  a  pronoundng 
tiooary;  and  Mr.  Cassell's  •*  Lessons  in  French,**  which  he  can  havo 
to  his  address  by  sanding  seven  penny  stamps  to  thia  oOce,  wlB 
him  to  aoquira  the  pronunciation  vary  well. 


at  right  anglea.  Iha  squares  of  the  four  segments  ars  together  equal  to  the 
eqnare  of  the  iHnnriiiri  **  and  we  did  prove  it  by  the  somul  book  offBuelid, 
too,  without  gpbag  into  tba  fMrd.^lSAK  (Lsicaster) :  Both  right  and  in- 
genious^—H.  y .  D.  L.  (Belfimt) :  Try  Mr.  Moore,  bookseller,  Ibr  the  extra 
editton  in  nombos.— DisoiruLOS  (Thlrsk):  The  best  Hebrew  Grammar  is 
Oeaeoiua's,  translatsd  by  Dr.  Ben|amla  Davias,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Bagster,  Patamoater-raw#-H.  F.  (Btokaslaj)  would  be  obliged  to  X.  Z.  Z. 
tf  he  would  inform  him,  as  soon  as  eouvenisat,  what  hooka  It  would  be  host 
to  stndy  before  enterbv  the  Nomul  School,  London,  for  a  partod  of  six 
saontba^-IaiioaAHUS JFUablo)  tells  us  that  "  hie  first  leoson  on  rsoehiay  a 
ithly  part  £^  the  F.  B.]lsto  read  the  aotteoa  to  eoweapondento ;  then 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

JOHN  GASSEIX'B  ALKANAGKS  FOB  18»t  ABE  KOW  BSADT. 

Thi  Uholb  Tom's  Gabih  Aljianaok  ;  or,  Thb  aboutiomistMubhto 
for  lb58.  splendidly  Illustrated  by  George  Ciuifcahank,  GUbcrt,  Harfey, 
•<  Phis,"  and  other  eminent  ArdsU,  price  Is.  

THB  iLLoaTEATBD  ExBiBiToa  ALMANACK  for  ISftS,  cmtaiuag  upwards 
of  Thirty  beautiful  Engravings,  price  M.  ^    .      ,  ., 

Thb  Fopui.Aa  EnucAToa  Almahack  for  1853,  eontsintaif  Forty-^bt 
Psges  of  most  interesting  and  valuable  BdocaUonal  SUtistics;  including 
a  Gomparstlva  View  of  EdoeaHon  at  Bome  and  Abroad ;  Essays  on  th«  Lead 
Inf  Sdeneaa;  Brief  Notices  of  Essinent  Scholars  i  Bapooltian  of  Toehnsaal 
Terms  ;  ftc  fee.,  price  8d.  

Thb  TUHnBAXOB  almahack  for  I663,jmueh  improved  and  enlarged,  aad 
In  which  will  be  inserted  a  Tale  of  thrilling  interest,  flfom  the  inksitabte  -  ^ 
of  MM.  Harriet  Boaeher  Stowe,  authoress  of  •'Unele  Tom's  Oalte** 
UUed,  **  Thb  Plbmb  Taxbh  ;  or,  The  Hnabaad  Saved,  and  a  Family : 
Happy ; "  with  valuable  details  of  the  great  Temperauee  Movosent, 
tUtics,fto.    With  several  Engravtoga.  designed  by  GUbett,  pries  ad. 

Thb  PaoTBSTAHT  DisaairrBas*  Almahack  for  1S58,  with  IS  beantifui 
Designs,  by  GUbert,  of  striking  Evenu  in  the  History  of  Bonoonftnattj. 
price  6d.— f  ttblished  by  John  Snow,  PaterBOStar«ow. 

Cassbll's  Elbmbhts  of  AaiTHMBTio  (unifBrm  with  Cassell^  Evcui>). 
is  now  ready,  prfea  la.  In  stiff  oovers,  or  Is.  SO.  nsat  doih. 


Friatsd  aadPabllshfdby  JollHCASSBLL,LaBaIlB8aaTa|tY««,Ladtut•- 
blil,  XMrton^-BoTittbsr  6|  IfiSt.  ' 
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centre  of  the  sun,  or  the  focus  of  that  orbit.  Consequentlf* 
the  earth  ia  about  double  this  distance,  or  3,198,050  nulea 
fiMivr  to  the  sun  m  tointir  than  in  summer. 

In  our  diagram,  the  earth  is  represented  in  four  difiBrent 
positions  {momentary  positions)  in  its  orbit ;  namelj,  at  mid- 
summer, mid-spring,  mid-winter,  and  mid-autunm.  In  all 
these  positions,  as  well  as  all  round  in  its  rarious  positions  in  the 
orbit,  the  parallelism  of  its  axis  ns  is  presenred.  This  axis  is 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  as  we  have  before  obserred, 
at  an  angle  of  GG*'  32' ;  hence  it  makes  an  angle  of  23^  28'  with 
the  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit ;  for  the  perpendicu- 
lar, represented  by  the  dotted  line  passing  through  the  centre 
o,  makes  an  eagle  of  90**  with  the  plane  of  the  orbit ;  and 
subtracting  Od^'  32'  from  90^  giyes  the  remainder  23^  28',  which 
is  the  angle  between  the  axis  n  s  and  the  perpendicular  or 
dotted  line.    By  reasen  of  this  parallelism  of  the  axis  n  b,  it 
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so  happena  that  at  mtd-^miff,  or  March  £Oth,  the  half  of  the 
globe  is  illuminated  from  pole  to  pole,  that  is,  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  axis  k,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  axis 
s,  and  the  days  and  nights  are  then  ezacOy  equal  all  over  the 
earth ;  that  is,  there  are  twelve  hours  of  light  and  twelve 
hours  of  darkness  to  every  spot  on  the  earth's  surface  for  this 
day.  Hence  this  day  is  called  the  equinox  (^eguai  niffki)  qf 
tprin^,  or  the  yemal  equinox.  Again,  at  nud-ntmrnerf  or  June 
21st,  the  half  of  the  globe  is  illuminated  from  the  circum- 
ference of  a  small  circle  of  the  globe  at  the  distance  of  23^  28' 
from  the  north  pole  n,  to  the  circumference  of  a  small  circle  at 
the  distance  of  23^'  28'  from  the  souih  pole  s  ;  and  the  day  is 
24  hours  long  at  all  places  of  the  earth  contained  in  the  space 
between  the  small  circle  and  the  north  pole ;  that  is,  there  are 
24  hours  of  light  and  no  darkness  at  all  to  every  spot  within 
this  space  on  this  day ;  but  the  night  is  24  hours  long  at  aU 
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places  of  ihe  earth  contained  in  the  space  between  the  small 
circle  and  the  souih  pole,  tliat  is,  there  are  24  hours  of  dark* 
ncsa  and  no  light  at  all  to  every  spot  within  this  space  on  this 
day.  As  at  this  point  the  earth  t>egin8  to  return  to  a  position 
similar  to  that  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  the  sun  seems  to  be 
stationary  as  to  its  appearance  and  effects  on  the  earth's  sur- 
fte«  for  two  or  three  days  before  and  after  this  day,  it  is  oalled 
the  iunimer  i6lttie$  ($t*n*'itandinfi),  or  the  tropie  {tuniinp)  qftum^ 
mer.  Next,  at  mid-autumn,  or  Sept.  23rd,  the  half  of  the  globe 
is  again  illuminated  from  pole  to  pole,  and  the  same  appear- 
ances take  place  as  at  the  equinox  of  the  spring,  that  is,  the 
days  and  nishts  are  then  exactly  equal  all  over  the  earth,  or 
there  are  12  hours  of  light  and  12  hours  of  darkness  to  erery 
•pot  on  the  earth's  surface  for  this  day.  Hence,  this  day  u 
oalled  the  iquUnom  ^f  autumn,  or  the  autumnal  equinox.  LasUy^ 
at  mid-UfinteTi  or  Dec.  2l8t,  the  half  of  the  globe  is  illuminated 
from  the  circumference  of  a  small  circle  of  the  globe  at  the 
distance  of  23o  28'  (torn  the  south  pole  s,  to  the  circumference 
of  ft  small  eircle  at  the  distance  of  28^  28^  from  the  north  pole 
H,  and  the  day  is  24  hours  long  at  all  places  of  the  earth  con- 
tained in  the  space  between  the  small  circle  and  the  south 
pole ;  that  i«,  there  are  24  hours  of  light  and  no  darkness  at  all 
to  every  spot  within  this  space  on  Uiis  day ;  but  the  night  i» 
24  hours  long  at  all  places  of  the  earth  contained  in  the  space 
between  the  small  circle  and  the  north  pole ;  that  is,  there  are 
24  hours  of  darkness  and  no  light  at  all  to  every  spot  within 
this  space  on  this  day. 

In  looking  at  the  diagram,  you  ne  at  the  equinox  of  spring, 
or  March  20th,  the  whole  of  the  illuminated  half  of  the  globe, 
because  from  the  representation  of  iu  position  it  is  turned  in 
front  both  to  the  sun  at  f,  and  to  you  the  spectator  ;  at  the 
summer  solstice,  or  June  2l8t,  >ou  see  only  haffat  the  illumi- 
nated half  of  the  globe,  because  it  is  turned  in  front  to  the 
sun  at  F,  but  only  sideways  to  you  the  spectator,  you  being 
outside  of  the  orbit ;  ^t  the  autumnal  equinox,  or  Sept.  23rd., 
you  see  iion«  of  the  illuminated  half  of  the  globe,  because  it  is 
turned  in  front  to  the  sun  at  f,  but  at  the  bade  to  you  the  spec- 
tator, you  being  outside  the  orbit  and  as  it  were  behind  the 
globe ;  and  at  the  winter  solstice,  or  Bee.  21st,  you  again  see 
haf/  of  the  illuminated  half  of  the  globe,  because  it  is  turned 
in  fVtmt  to  the  sun  at  f,  but  only  sideways  to  you  the  spectator 
for  the  sattie  reason  as  before.  But  were  you  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  orbit  at  the  point  f,  you  would,  by  turning 
round  and  round  to  the  different  points  of  it  we  have  been 
describing,  see  the  whole  of  the  illuminated  half  of  the  globe 
at  each  point ;  and  were  you  placed  outside  of  the  orbit  in  the 
directions  of  the  major  and  minor  axes,  and  made  to  look  at 
the  globe  in  these  directions  only,  you  would  see  none  of  the 
illuminated  half  of  the  globe,  but  only  the  dark  side  in  each 
position. 

Fig.  3. 


We  must  now  explain  the  nature  of  some  of  the  more  Im- 

fortant  circles  on  the  sphere  cr  globe  of  the  earth.  If,  in  fig. 
,  which  we  suppose  to  be  a  representation  of  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  FF  denotes  the  axis ;  that  is,  the  diameter  ot  the  sphere, 
]»aeaing  through  the  centre  (the  heart  or  middle  point)  c,  on 
which  the  sphere  or  globe  revolves  like  a  wheel  on  an  ude, 


then  it  is  evident  that  every  point  on    ts  surface  will,  in  the 
course  of  its  revolution  or  whirling  -jii  its  axis,  describe  a  circle ; 
thus  the  points,  u,  b,  and  t  on  tht;  si  irface,  will  describe  the 
circles  m  s,  s  q,  and  t  n  respectively  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
point  B,  equally  distant  from  the  two  points  v  p,  the  extreici- 
ties  or  poles  of  the  axis,  will  describe  the  largest  circle  cf  all 
in  the  eourse  of  the  revolution  $  and  that  if  tlu  sphete  were  cut 
by  a  plane  or  fiat  aurface,  like  an  orange  by  a  knife,  tlirough 
the  circle  b  q,  it  would  pass  through  c,  the  centre  of  the 
sphere.    Every  circle,  whose  plane  thus  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  sphere,  is  called  a  great  eirete  of  the  sphere.    It  ii 
further  evident  that  every  point,  such  as  u,  on  the  surface  of 
the  spherei  will  describe  a  circle  smaller  than  the  circle  a  a  in 
proportion  to  iu  distance  from  the  point  B  oa  either  side,  oi  to 
its  vieini^  to  either  of  the  points  ff  ;  and  that  if  the  sphere 
were  cut  by  a  plane  or  flat  surface,  like  an  orange  by  a  linife, 
through  such  a  circle  as  m  s,  it  would  not  pass  through  c,  the 
centre  of  the  sphere.    Every  circle  whose  plane  does  not  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  is  called  a  emaU  elrde  of  the 
sphere.    Accordingly,  the  circlea  ti  s  and  v  it^  are  called  snail 
circles  of  the  sphere ;  and  if  the  points  x  axkd  r  be  equally  dis* 
tant  from  the  point  b,  these  circles  will  be  equal  in  size,  and 
their  planes  will  cut  the  axis  in  two  points  equally  distant  from 
the  centre  c.    The  plane  of  a  great  circle  such  as  B  o,  cuts  the 
globe  or  sphere  into  txoo  equal  hemitphereti  but  the  plane  of  a 
small  circle  cuts  it  into  tu:o  unequal  parts,  or  eegmente  (cuttings) 
^fa  sphere.    For  some  purposes,  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
large  or  small,  is  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  in  order  to  en- 
able us  to  measure  distances  along  the  circumference ;  each  of 
these  equal  parts  being  called  a  £gree ;  for  other  purposes,  the 
circle  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  called  semieirdes,  and  these 
are  also  divided  into  degrees,  each  containing  180  degrees,  and 
both  360  degrees  as  before ;  and  for  other  purposes  still,  the 
circle  is  divided  into  four  equid  parts  called  quadrants,  esch 
containing  90  degrees,  and  the  whole  containing  360  degrees 
as  before.    Each  dogree  is  divided  into  60  equu  parts  called 
minutes,  and  these  minutes  (minute  parts)  are  emploved  to  ex- 
press any  part  or  fraction  of  a  degree  which  may  be  mund  over 
and  above  a  certain  number  of  degrees  in  any  distance.  Again, 
each  minute  is  divided  into  60  equid  ports  called  seconds,  and 
these  ueonds  (second  minute  parts)  are  employed  to  express 
any  part  or  fraction  of  a  minute  wnich  may  oe  found  over  and 
above  a  certain  number  of  degrees  and  minutes  in  any  distance ; 
and  so  on,  to  thirds,  fourths,  &c.    This  division  of  the  d^ree  is 
called  the  Hxagesimal  {by  sixtieths)  division  of  the  degree ;  the 
division  of  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  into  90  degrees,  is  called 
the  nonayesimal  (by  ninetiethe)  division  of  the  quadrant.      The 
French,  in  some  of  their  scientific  works,  adopt  a  dificreat 
division  of  the  circle  and  its  parts.    They  divide  the  eireie 
into  400  equal  parts,  calling  tiiem  degrees ;  and  of  course,  the 
quadrant  into  100  degrees ;  also  the  degree  into  100  parts  called 
minutes  ;  and  so  on ;  this  is  called  the  centesimal  {by  hundredths) 
division  of  the  quadrant.    Any  number  of  degrees  ia  marked  by 
a  eirelet  (or  email  eireie)  placed  on  tlie  right  of  the  number  in  a 
small  character,  and  above  the  line ;  thus  27^  denotes  27  de- 
grees.   Any  number  of  minutes  is  marked  by  oms  acute  oeetHi 
or  dash  from  right  to  left ;  of  seconds,  by  two  dashes,  and  so  on. 
On  the  globe  of  the  earth,  or  terrestrial  globe  as  it  is  called, 
the  ffrit  great  circle  of  importance  is  the  meriditm  \  this  is  a 
great  circle  which  passes  through  the  two  poles  f  f  of  the  axis 
of  the  earth,  and  through  any  pomt,  as  m,  on  the  earth's  surfsce; 
it  is  called  meridian,  because  when  the  sun  in  our  climate  shines 
on  a  gnomon  or  style  (the  pin  of  a  sun-dial)  and  casts  Its 
shadow  in  the  direction  of  this  line  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  it  is  then  {meridies)  mid-day  or  nooii ;  and  irhenever  any 
heavenly  body  appears  in  the  plane  of  this  circle,  aa  determined 
by  the  position  of  the  style  and  its  shadow  at  noon  it  is  ssidto 
be  on  the  meridian.    The  meridian  of  the  noint  x  is,  according 
to  this  definition,  the  circle  p  m  t  p  k  s.    iJut  aa  every  spot  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe  has  iti  ou-n  metidian,  ix  we  wlsli  to  have 
a  proper  notion  of  the  distance  of  the  meridian  of  any  pitc« 
froni  that  of  the  place  where  we  dwell,  we  fnuat  fix  uptm  the 
meridian  of  some  one  place  as  a  standard  to  which  we  shall  refer 
the    distance  of   evciy    other    meridian.      Accordingly  the 
meridian  of  Greenuieh  haa  been  fixed  upon  by  common  consent 
in  this  country,  as  the  standard  or  first  MBniniAx,  to  which 
we  are  to  refer  all  others  In  point  of  distance.     Thesecmtd  ptti 
circle  of  importance  is  ihc  equator ;  this  is  a  grettt  circle  which 
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EfATDro  explained,  in  our  Lesion  No.  XL,  of  No..27i  the 
natuze  of  the  teaeoni  ariiing  fifom  the  annual  motion  of  the 
earth  in  ita  orbit  or  path  round  the  tun,  and  the  parallelism  of 
its  axis,  or  the  inTariable  inclination  of  that  axis  to  the  plane 
of  its  orbit,  we  shaU  render  this  subject  more  strikingl  j  eyident 
by  means  of  the  accompanying  diagram  of  the  seasons.  Here 
the  snn  is  considered  to  be  fixed  at  the  point  f  in  the  diagram, 
which  is  considered  to  be  the  foeut  of  the  elliptical  or  oral 
orbit  in  which  the  earth  mores,  and  which  is  so  near  to  the 
centre  of  the  cnrre  that  it  may  be,  on  this  small  scale  of  figure, 
reckoned  the  same  with  that  centre ;  and  you  know  that  the 
centie  is  the  point  where  the  mt^  axis,  between  summer  and 
winter,  intersects  or  crosses  the  minor  axis,  between  spring  and 
autumn.  If  yon  are  curious  enough  to  know  how  far  the 
fieui  r  is  from  the  real  centre  of  the  orbit,  we  shall  tell  you ;  it 
is  about  oi^mxUtth  part  of  the  half  of  the  major  axis  or  of  the 


centre  of  the  sun,  or  the  focus  of  that  orbit.  Consequently* 
the  earth  is  about  double  this  distance,  or  3,198,060  milea 
maror  to  the  sun  m  tcmtor  than  in  summer. 

In  our  diagram,  the  earth  is  represented  in  four  difierent 
positions  {momentary  positions)  in  its  orbit ;  namely,  at  mid- 
summer, mid-spring,  mid-winter,  and  mid-autumn.  In  all 
these  positions,  as  woU  as  all  round  in  its  rarious  positions  in  the 
orbit,  the  parallelism  of  its  axis  n  s  is  presenred.  This  axis  is 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  as  we  hare  before  obseryed, 
at  an  angle  of  66^  32' ;  hence  it  makes  an  angle  of  28^  28'  with 
the  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit ;  for  the  perpendicu- 
lar, represented  by  the  dotted  line  passing  through  the  centre 
0,  makes  an  angle  of  90^  with  the  plane  of  the  orbit ;  and 
subtracting  66<'  32'  from  90<>  gires  the  remainder  28^  28',  which 
is  the  angle  between  the  axis  k  s  and  the  perpendicular  or 
dotted  line.    By  reasen  of  this  parallelism  of  the  axis  k  s,  it 
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•Men  di$iaru$  between  the  earth  and  the  no,  from  the  real 
centre.  Let  ua  eee  if  we  can  express  this  distance  in  some 
known  measure.  According  to  Laplace,  the  mean  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun,  or  the  length  of  the  mean  senudiameter 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  is  23,984  times  the  length  of  the  mean 
tencatriai  radius,  or  of  the  mean  diecanee  from  the  centre  of 
the  globe  of  the  earth  to  its  surface.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  the  earth's  mean  radius  is  about  3966  British  miles, 
snd  of  course  its  mean  diameter  7912  miles.  Therefore,  mul- 
tiplying 3956  miles  by  23,984,  we  hare  the  mean  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun,  that  is,  half  the  major  axis  of  its  orbit, 
about  94,880,704  miles ;  this  makes  the  mean  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit  about  189,761,406  miles,  and  iu  eircumfcrence 
about  696,163,046  miles.  The  true  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit  being  -016792  instead  of  mu-mxHeik,  we  haTe  1,699,026 
viles  foe  the  distance  between  the  centie  of  the  oibit  and  the 
VOL.  tu 


so  happen!  that  at  mtd-tprmf,  at  March  £Oth,  the  half  of  the 
globe  is  illnmiflated  from  pole  to  pole,  that  is,  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  axis  m,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  axis 
s,  and  the  days  and  nighu  are  then  exacfly  equal  all  orer  the 
earth ;  that  is,  there  are  tweWe  hours  of  light  and  twelre 
hours  of  darkness  to  erery  spot  on  the  earth's  surface  for  this 
day.  Hence  this  day  is  called  the  equinox  (f^eel  nigki)  qf 
•pring,  or  the  remal  equinox.  Again,  at  mU'tumwur,  or  June 
21st,  the  half  of  the  globe  is  illuminated  from  the  eircum- 
forence  of  a  small  circle  of  the  globe  at  the  distance  of  23«  28' 
from  the  north  pole  v,  to  the  circumference  of  a  small  drde  at 
the  distance  of  23^  28'  from  the  south  pole  s ;  and  the  day  is 
24  hours  long  at  all  places  of  the  earth  contained  in  the  space 
between  the  small  circle  and  the  north  pole;  that  Is,  there  are 
24  horn  of  light  and  no  darkness  at  all  to  CTety  sp^  withia 
this  space  on  this  day ;  but  the  night  is  24  bonis  long  at  all 
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places  of  the  earth  contained  in  tho  space  between  the  small 
circle  and  the  south  pole,  tliat  is,  there  are  2-1  hours  of  dark- 
nets  and  no  light  at  all  to  every  spot  within  this  space  on  this 
day.  As  at  this  point  the  earth  begins  to  return  to  a  position 
similar  to  that  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  the  sun  seems  to  be 
tiaiUmary  as  to  its  appearance  and  effects  on  the  earth's  sur- 
lke«  for  two  or  three  days  before  and  after  this  day,  it  b  oalled 
the  iummer  Mittie$  (suH»$t0nding),  or  the  tropic  {tuminp)  q^Mjn- 
mcr.  Next,  at  tnid-autumnf  or  Sept.  23rd,  the  half  of  the  globe 
is  again  illuminated  from  pole  to  pole,  and  the  same  appear- 
ances take  place  as  at  the  equinox  of  the  spring,  that  is,  the 
days  and  nights  are  then  exactly  equal  all  over  the  earth,  or 
there  are  12  hours  of  light  and  12  hours  of  darkness  to  erenr 
•pot  on  the  earth's  rariaco  for  this  day.  Henee,  this  day  u 
sailed  the  ffttinoir  ^aalawHi,  or  the  autumnal  equinox.  Lastly » 
at  mid-winter^  or  Dec.  2  lot,  the  half  of  the  globe  is  iUuminated 
from  the  circumference  of  a  small  circle  of  the  globe  at  the 
distance  of  23"  28'  iVom  the  south  pole  s,  to  the  circumference 
of  a  small  eircle  at  the  distance  of  28^  28'  from  the  north  pole 
ir,  and  the  day  is  24  hours  long  at  all  places  of  the  earth  con- 
tained  in  the  apace  between  the  tmall  circle  and  the  south 
pole ;  that  i«,  there  are  24  hours  of  light  and  no  darkness  at  all 
to  every  spot  within  this  space  on  uxis  day ;  but  the  night  is 
24  hours  long  at  all  places  of  the  earth  contained  in  the  space 
between  the  small  circle  and  tho  north  pole ;  that  is,  there  are 
24  hours  of  darkness  and  no  light  at  all  to  every  spot  within 
this  space  on  this  day. 

In  looking  at  the  diagram,  yotc  tee  at  the  equinox  of  spring, 
or  March  20th,  the  whole  of  the  illuminated  half  of  the  globe, 
because  from  the  representation  of  it<i  position  it  is  turned  in 
front  both  to  the  sun  at  p,  and  to  you  the  spectator  ;  at  the 
summer  soUticc,  or  June  2l8t,  }ou  see  only  ha{fot  the  illumi- 
nated half  of  the  globe,  because  it  is  turned  in  front  to  the 
sun  at  F,  but  only  sideways  to  you  the  spectator,  you  being 
outside  of  the  orbit ;  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  or  Sept.  2drd., 
you  are  none  of  the  iUuminated  half  of  the  globe,  because  it  is 
turned  in  front  to  the  sun  at  f,  but  at  the  back  to  you  the  spec- 
tator, you  being  outside  tho  orbit  and  as  it  were  behind  the 
globe ;  and  at  the  winter  solstice,  or  Dec.  21st,  you  again  see 
half  of  the  illuminated  half  of  the  globe,  because  it  is  turned 
in  tttftiX  to  the  sun  at  f,  but  only  sideways  to  you  the  spectator 
for  the  sttfbe  reason  as  before.  But  were  you  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  orbit  at  the  point  f,  you  would,  by  turning 
round  and  round  to  the  different  points  of  it  we  have  been 
describing,  see  the  whole  of  the  illuminated  half  of  the  globe 
at  each  point ;  and  were  you  placed  outside  of  the  orbit  in  the 
directions  of  the  major  and  minor  axes,  and  made  to  look  at 
the  globe  in  these  directions  only,  you  would  see  none  of  the 
illuminated  half  of  the  globe,  but  only  the  dark  side  in  each 
position. 

rig.  3. 


We  must  now  explain  the  nature  of  some  of  the  more  im- 

fortant  circles  on  the  sphere  cr  globe  of  the  earth.  If,  in  fig. 
,  which  we  suppose  to  be  a  representation  of  the  globe  of  Uie 
earth,  r  r  denotes  the  axis ;  that  Is,  the  diameter  ot  the  sphere, 
passing  thronah  the  centre  (the  heart  or  middle  point)  c,  on 
which  the  sphere  or  globe  revolves  like  a  wheel  on  an  axle. 


then  it  is  evident  that  every  point  oo  ta  surface  will,  in  the 
course  of  its  revolution  or  whirling  Ji\  its  axis,  describe  a  circle ; 
thus  the  points,  v,  b,  and  t  on  the  at  oface,  will  describe  the 
circles  m  s,  B  q,  and  t  n  respectivclT  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
point  B,  equally  distant  from  the  two  points  v  p,  the  extreici* 
ties  or  poles  of  the  axis,  will  describe  the  largeat  circle  cf  all 
in  the  eourse  of  the  revolution  (  and  that  if  ike  aaluM  were  cut 
by  a  plane  or  flat  anrface,  like  an  orange  by  a  knifes  through 
the  circle  Ba«  it  would  pass  throuch  c,  tho  centre  of  the 
sphere.  Every  circle,  whose  plane  thus  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  sphere,  is  called  «  great  eirele  of  the  sphere.  It  ii 
further  evident  that  every  poiiit,  stich  as  m,  on  the  surface  of 
the  epherei  will  describe  a  eircle  smaller  than  the  eitde  la  in 
proportion  to  its  diaCanee  from  the  point  M  oa  dthcr  side,  or  to 
its  vieinltT  to  either  of  the  points  pp  ;  and  thstif  the  »facrs 
were  cut  by  a  plane  or  flat  surface,  like  an  orange  by  a  knife, 
through  such  a  circle  as  m  s,  it  would  not  pass  through  c,  the 
centre  of  the  sphere.  Every  drele  whose  plane  does  not  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  is  called  m  sauiA  eirtk  of  the 
sphere.  Aooordingly,  the  drelei  ii  i  and  v  if >  art  oalled  sasll 
circles  of  the  sphere ;  and  if  the  pointa  m  and  r  ba  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  point  b,  these  circles  will  be  equid  in  size,  and 
their  planes  will  cut  the  axis  in  two  points  equally  distant  from 
the  centre  c.  The  plane  of  a  great  circle  such  as  k  o,  cuts  the 
globe  or  sphere  Into  two  equal  hemitphirees  but  the  plane  of  a 
small  circle  cuts  it  into  two  unequal  parte,  or  j^nmilt  (cuttings) 
of  a  ephtre.  For  some  purposes,  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
Urge  or  small,  is  divided  mto  360  equal  parts,  in  order  to  en- 
able us  to  measure  distancea  along  the  circumference ;  each  of 
these  equal  parts  being  called  a  degree ;  for  other  purposes,  the 
circle  in  divided  into  two  equal  paru  called  eemioireUe,  and  these 
are  also  divided  into  degrees,  each  containing  160  degrees,  and 
both  360  decrees  as  before ;  and  for  oUier  purposes  still,  the 
circle  is  divided  into  four  equal  parte  called  quadrantt,  each 
containing  90  degrees,  and  the  whole  containing  860  degrees 
as  before.  Each  degree  is  divided  into  60  equil  parts  called 
minute*,  and  these  minutes  (minute  parts)  are  empuived  to  ex- 
press any  part  or  fraction  of  a  degree  which  may  be  mnnd  over 
and  above  a  certain  number  of  degrees  in  any  distance.  Again, 
each  minute  is  divided  into  60  equal  parte  called  eeeendt,  and 
these  eeconde  (second  minute  parts)  are  employed  to  expreit 
any  part  or  firaction  of  a  minute  wnich  may  oe  found  over  asd 
above  a  certain  number  of  degrees  and  minutea  In  any  ddstsnce ; 
and  so  on,  to  thurde,  fourtht,  &c.  This  diviaion  of  the  iegm  is 
called  the  eexageeimal  (bg  eixtietke)  division  of  the  d^ree;  the 
division  of  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  into  90  degrees,  is  called 
the  nonagetitnal  {by  ninetiethe)  division  of  the  quadranL  The 
French,  in  some  of  their  scientifio  works,  adopt  a  diiferest 
division  of  the  circle  and  its  parts.  They  divide  the  eirde 
into  400  equal  parts,  calling  them  degrees;  and  of  course,  the 
quadrant  into  100  degrees ;  also  the  degru  into  100  parU  (»Ued 
minutee;  and  so  on ;  this  is  called  the  eenteeimal  (by  kundndtkt) 
division  of  the  qua^-ant.  Any  number  of  deyreee  is  marked  hj 
a  eirM  (or  email  eirele)  placed  on  the  right  of  the  number  in  a 
small  character,  and  above  the  line ;  thua  27^  denotes  27  de- 
grees. Any  number  of  minutes  is  marked  by  one  acute  etmt 
or  dash  from  right  to  left ;  of  seconds,  by  two  dashes,  and  so  on. 
On  the  globe  of  the  earth,  or  ierrettrial  globe  as  it  is  called, 
the  ffrit  great  circle  of  importanoe  ia  the  umi^m ;  this  fa  ■ 
great  circle  which  passes  through  the  two  poles  pp  of  the  sxis 
of  the  earth,  and  through  any  pomt,  as  m,  on  the  earth's  surface » 
it  is  called  meridian,  because  when  the  sun  in  our  climate  shines 
on  a  gnomon  or  style  (the  pin  of  a  sun-dial)  and  casts  its 
shadow  in  the  direction  of  this  line  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  it  is  then  {meridiee)  mid-de^  or  noon ;  and  whenever  sny 
heavenly  body  appears  in  the  plane  of  this  circle,  as  detvninc<^ 
by  the  position  of  the  style  and  iu  shadow  at  noon  it  is  said  to 
be  on  the  meridian.  The  meridian  of  the  noint  u  is,  according 
to  this  definition,  the  circle  p  m  t  r  n  s,  IJut  as  every  spot  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe  has  iti  own  meridian,  it  we  wisli  tohsTf 
a  proper  notion  ol  the  distance  of  the  meridian  of  any  pi*<* 
from  that  of  the  place  where  we  dwell,  we  must  fix  upon  the 
meridian  of  eome  one  place  ns  a  etendard  to  whieh  we  shall  refer 
the  distance  of  eyciy  other  meridian.  Accordingly  ^^ 
meridian  of  Greenwich  has  been  fixed  upon  by  common  consent 
in  this  country,  as  the  etandard  or  fhist  jitniniAK,  to  which 
we  are  to  refer  all  others  in  point  of  distance.  Tbieteconi  g««J 
circle  of  importance  is  the  equator ;   this  is  a  great  circle  vhich 
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pusses  through  all  the  poinu  on  the  earth's  eurface  situated  nt 

an  equal  djstance  from  ihe  twopolea  PFof  theearih'aanis;  itis 

called^P^^  oeezu^  ^hen  the  tun'i  r«yt  afe  xeriical  to  this 

line,  there  ib  no  ehwiow  to  the  gnomon  or  stylo  at  noon»  and 

there  M  an  efUaiisaiUm  of  light  all  OTer  the  globe  (on  the  days 

when   UiM  «**»  ***•«•)•  thia  posiUon  of  the  eun  being  the 

9(pttlMtt^ {«qti«tor).     The  equator  is  also  made  the  starting  place 

he  distiuiees  of  pUces  on  the  surface 
oaition  in  the  northern  or  southern 
lator  divides  the  globe  into  two  equal 
ind  southern  AemijrpA«r«»  or  half-glooet  \ 
ix  we  live,  is  callea  the  northern  hemi- 
Q  aneeitors  called  the  point  opposite  to 
t  and  that  hemisphere  in  which  the 
•unifi  the  contrary  direction,  is  called 
•«     because    they    called    the  point 
at    noon  the    •outk.     The   distance 
rthem  or  southern  hemisphere  from 
in  ensured  in  degrees  of  the  quad- 
iHat  place.    Thusi  (he  meridian  of 
se    surface  of  the  globe*  fig.  3,  being 
•tttsoe  of  H  from  Uie  equator,  bq,  is 
i>f    degrees  of  the  quadraht,  xp,  eon- 
Pticni  of  the  citonmference  of  a  circle) 
B    p  Is  divided  into  00*  from  s  to  p, 
D  t,1ie  north.pole  at  r,  and  the  degrees 
Kicrli  is  marked  0®  (no  degree*),  to  p, 
^Mf  eieoreu).    Hence,  if  M  be  any  point 
^l^ich  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  Tcrtical 
X'epresented  in  the  diagram  of  the 
(&€2x-),  then  the  distance  of  the  point  m 
^  :^  ;  that  is,  23  degrees  28  minutes 
*  is  plain  i  for,  if  from  the  right  angle 
^e  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  snd  the 
■^o  ^see  the  diagram  above  mentioned), 
C^Sle  or  90^  formed  between  the  plane 
Ai^c).  the  perpendicular  to  that  plane 
^^  take  away  the  common  angle  )r  o  a, 
^Vx's  axis  to  the  plane  of  the  earjth's 
y o    shsll  have  23«  28'  in  either  case ; 
«)<2t.\reen  the  polar  circle  and  the  pole, 
Aane  of  the  earth's  equator  to  the  nlane 
consequently  the  distance  M  b,  hg.  3. 


St*    «•»« 


.----•      Qint  on  the  earth's  surface,  measured  in 

The  dUiance  ^*  *^^ '  XaftlOT  is  caUed  its  latitude  (from  latitude, 

degrees,  from  ^*  ^e  ^^e  extreme  distance  of  the  earth  from 

I.ai  hi  **"'")♦  °**^'L  \ft  early  geographers  reckon<»d  less  than  its 

rorlh  to  south  "^^^^^ta  east  to  west ;  the  term  longitude  (from 

extreme  ^^^^^  i^gth)  being  applied  to  distances   reckoned 

longitudo,  !*»*•  *\iJ0  Ufst  meridian,    the  latittide  of  the  point 

east  or  west  ^fjf .^jface  is  thus  reckoned  23*  28'  N.    In  like 

M  on  *he  earin  •    ^  ^  ^^  p^.jjl  ^^  ^  ^^  earth's  surface,  or 

manner  the  *^' .-ji  the  rays  of  the  sun  aro  rertioal  on  the  21st 

any  point  to  wn      ^^j^^i  23«  28'  S  ;  that  u,  23  degrees  28 

of  December  i» 

minutes  tout  *.       ^ 

I^ESSONS   IN   LATIN.— No.  XXXI. 

By  John  R.  Bbard,  D.D. 
PEVIATIONS  IN  THE  SECOND  CONJUGATION. 

rrbs  of  the  lecond  conjugation  are  without  supines; 

^^^^"^^  horrco,  tarn  tliff\  pavco,  I  fear  \  floreo,  I  flourish, 

^  1.  Per^Mt  trf ;  SupiMt  «WR. 

•    Af ceo,  sreeiei  tircul  (no  supine),  to  ketp  off,  tntrain  j 
1*  ^^j  arctus,  the  passive  participle  of  irreto,  is  used  as  an 

ft'*"*  J  g  in  the  sen!  e  of  ret  trained  ^  eloee,  tight]  cotmected  with 

**^^*^g  fls  «  h^^'    '^**®  compounds  of  arceo,  In  which  the  a 
artu9,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  formed  like  moneoi  as  coercoo,  eoercere, 

1***^*  5  coercittira,  to  hold  together,  hold  in,  keep  back, 
'{   Doceo,  doetre,  docui,  doctum  (with  2  ace),  fe  teaeh» 
iti.  Miseeo,  misoeri,  miaoui,  mixtum  or  misturo  (with  dat), 

XV.  Tenro,  tcncre,  tentii  (tentum  in  compounds)  to  hold, 
y/Xorreo,  torrere,  torrui,  toslura,  to  drg^  parch,  toaet. 
The  student  mair  h«ro  advantageously  stop  a  moment,  in 
order  to  compsre  his  Latin  with  his  English.    Obtioosly  in  J 


horreo  (horritliis)  M'e  have  our  honid  ;  in  fiureo,  our  /tfttrir;  in 
i  cocrceo,  our  coerce  and  coercion  ;  in  monco,  our  m^iiiion,  moni- 
tor, and  admonition  ;  in  doceo,  our  doctor ;  in  mi^^ceo,  our  mix ; 
in  tenco,  our  tenet  ;  and  in  torrcn,  our  torrid  and  our  toatt ;  to 
such  an  extent  do  the  Latin  and  the  English  sgree*  These  fuels 
lie  on  the  surface.  An  acquaintance  wiih  philology  would 
disclose  other  facts.  For  instjince,  our  teach  (which  Klchard- 
son  derivcii  from  to  take,  because  teaching  is  taking  into  the' 
mind ;  which,  rather,  is  what  learning  does)  is  the  same  wof  d 
ns  the  Latin  docere ;  and  the  two  ore  found  in  the  Greek 
didaskein  ;  thus,  teach,  does,  dasc,  have  a  common  origin,  axd 
a  common  import* 

f .  Per/td  In  id ;  Supine  4n  tsn. 

Only  one  verb.  Censeo,  censere,  Censui,  censum,  to  give  an 
opinion,  ettimnte,  take  the  ceneut,  to  Judge, 

Thus  are  the  compounds  formed :  recenseo,  Tgo  over,  inveeti- 
gate,  retiee,  has  recensUum  as  well  as  locensum ;  peroenserei 
to  go  through,  recount,  hfls  no  supin^i 

3.  Perftct  in  evli  Supkie  in  etum, 

i.  Deleo,  dclere,  delevi,  deletum,  to  deitrog*  -     -   • 

ii.  Flere,  to  weep, 

jii.  Xere,  to  spin, 

iv.  Complerc  ^and  other  compounds  of  tlie  obsolete  plere),  - 
to  fill, 

V.  Aboleo  (from  the  obsolete  oleo,  I  grow),  to  abolieh,  forms 
in  the  supine  aboUtum ;  this  Tcrb  does  not  oeeur  until  after  the 
Augtistan  age. 

vi.  Cico,  eiere,  oivi,  cUumf  to  tfrvf/«#)ilightlir  differs  from  the 
model.  Cio,  cire,  civl,  cltum  rneret  cTtum),  follows  the  fourth 
conjugation.  The  compoonas  are  divided  between  the  two  . 
forms;  e.  g.,  concieo,  iCre  (rare),  Tvi,  ttum or  concio,  Ire,  Itum  ; 
and  escieo,  iCre,  Tvi,  ttum,  or  excio,  Ire,  I'l,  Itum,  and 
percieo,  i$re  (rare),  ivi,  Itum,  or  percio,  Ire,  ivi, Itum ;  but  accio, 
occSrc,  accivi,  accltum,  follows  exclasively  the  fourth  con- 
jugation. Cieo  menns  to  »tir  «^ ;  concieo,  to  arouse ;  eicteo, 
to  call  forth  {  percieo,  to  arotut  thoroughUj  ;  and  accto,  to  call  to, 
tend  for, 

Aboleo  Is  in  signiflcalion  some  \f  hat  cunous.  Its  root  oleo 
(olo)  means  to  grow  j  hftnre,  odoleo,  to  flourish  in  growth;  and 
adoleseens,  a  ijouug  *nan,  age  during  the  period  of  growth.  By 
the  force  of  tlicpiefix  ab,//w»,  the  verb  aboleo  denotes  to  be 
checked  in  growth,  then  to  grow  dotcHt  and  so  to  perish  of  to  destroy, 

I  have  said  above  tliat  the  word  does  not  belong  to  the  Au- 
gustan age.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Uie  word  is  not  of 
the  purest  I<atiu  source.  Three  ages  may  be  distinguished  in 
Roman  Literature,  the  prae- Augustan,  the  Augustan,  the  post- 
Augustan,  the  first  comprising  the  writers  who  lived  before  the 
age  of  the  first  Roman  emperor^  nufnely,  Augustus  (a.  a  63-—  • 
A.  D.  14),  the  second,  those  who  lived  during  that  age, 
and  the  third,  those  who  lived  after  that  age.  In  uit 
second  class  stand  Ctosar,  Cicero,  YirgUi  Sallust,  Livy,  and 
Horace.  Undoubtedly  these  ore  very  great  names.  But  why 
should  Lucretius  be  made  light  of|  because  he  llted  beftire, 
or  Tacitus,  because  he  lived  aftet  the  day*  df  Augustus? 
And  is  Cornelias  Nepos,  otx  the  eround  that  he  flourished  In 
the  middle  of  the  period,  nreferable  to  duetonius,  because  he 
wrote  when  the  period  had  run  out  ?  In  truth,  the  distinction 
is  to  some  extent  arbitrary,  as  well  as  indefinite,  and  it  has  beeft 
made  to  pass  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  These  remarks,  how- 
ever, are  made  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  Augustan  age 
rather  than  to  question  its  propriety,  ot  aisporogo  its  worth. 
Beyond  a  question^  during  that  age,  lived  and  wrote  Roman 
authors  whose  style  is  the  model.  Dut,  because  they  ate  ex- 
eellent,  it  by  no  means  ensues  that  other  good  writers  are  not  • 
of  authority.  However,  this  elsssiftoatioa  is  far  better  than 
that  which  it  has  sunersedcd,  and  which  divided  the  Roman 
writers  into  those  of  the  iron,  those  of  the  brnxen,  thdse  of  the 
iilver,  and  those  of  the  golden  age.  Having  taken  a  Httle  re- 
freshment in  a  topic  of  general  interest,  we  must  now  resume 
our  verbal  studies. 

4.  Tirfcet  ini;  Supine  in  turn. 

The  short  vowel  of  the  stem  is  lencthened  in  thepetfect. 
i.       Citveo,  ci\  Ere,  cilri,  cautum,  in  guafd  against  (ub.  aliquo). 
ii.    F&vco,  f&vcrr,  fuvi,  (faulum,  rtkie),  to  be  favom-ablei  h 
favour  (takes  the  dative). 

iii.    F5vco,  fsvfre,  fovif  fotumi  to  warm,  cherish^  nunc* 
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iT.    HOreo,  niQrerc,  m5?i>  mStiiin,  fo  move, 
T.     Vflveo,  ySvcre,  tOtj,  TCtum,  to  pow. 

The  emumg  kav$  no  oupmo. 

Ti.  Fenreo,  ferrsre,  Herri  (in  oomposition  lierbai,  rarely 
isrri),  to  it  hot,  boU, 

TiL  Pareo,  patere,  p&Ti,  io  dromf  (expiTeacere  ii  more  com- 
mon)* 

TiiL  ComiireOf  oonniT^re,  to  dooo  tho  o^et,  vink, 

yoCABULAAT. 

AdmlfcCre,  to  mix  toUk,  mingle;  diatinSre,  to  keep  apart^oempf: 
iUtlioCre,  to  vpMd,  m^port  (B.  R.  outtaiR);  remoTire,  to  remoM: 
dcdico  1,  /  dedieaie,  coneeerale;  implieo  1,  lei^M^  iatpUoaU ;  retpiro 
1,  IbreaUie:  agere  gratiai, togiMthemke;  sedo  1,  JetSl;  ampUzor  1, 
/«N&raae;deprehendo,  di,  tarn  3. 1  take  hold  qfs  ex:lado,ti,  turn  3, 7 
ahmtotd;  gallina,  ae,  f  a  hen;  TigiUae,  arum,  a  Mtfeft;  pullos,  I,  m. 
afomnganimdl;  cladea,  it,  f.  aiaa^hter;  ^raiitaa,  atia,  f.  vdj^U,  tfomert- 
Mw;  tealia,  ia  o.  (common,  that  la,  either  maaenlineor  feminine) 
a  wUnete;  aaoenana,  fts,  m.  a gokeg  tip,  emead;  pnbUea,  pettldif,  oi  the 
ptAUcea^enee;  AUobrogea,  um,  the  AOobngee,  a  people  qfOatd;  quo 
miont — eo  facilior.  Cm  Itm  the  wmn  eaeg;  pona,  lis,  m.  a  hrUge; 
horno,  adr.  thte  feoaon. 

EXBECnU.— I«iTIN-ENGL»H 

Cieeronam  Miaerra  omnaa  artea  edoeoit;  gia*vitaa  modeatiae 
miata  maxima  admiilbnia  eat ;  tot,  tantiaqne  negotiia  distentua  aum, 
U|  mibi  non  Ueeat  libSre  reapirare ;  neaciane  quot  laborea,  qaot 
pcrieala,  oaot  miaeriaa  militea  in  itinCra  anatinuCrint  ?  ai  virtue  te  a 
malia  cupiditatibua  arclLerit,  vita  tua  belta  erit ;  Cicero  per  legatua 
ennetae  doctoa,  praetoribna  ImperaTiL  ut  in  ponte  AllobrSgea  depre- 
henderent ;  na  animi  aa  admiaoeant  nomxnum  ritiia ;  bonia  fecilis 
aaaenaoa  cat  in  eoelnm ;  quo  minna  animi  ae  admiacuerint  atque 
ImpUeaTerint  hominum  vitiia  atque  erroribua,  eo  facilior  illia 
aaeenaua  in  eoelum  erit ;  aimpiex  animi  natura  eat,  nee  habct  in  ae 
quicquam  admiztnm ;  Teacimur  urit  aole  tostis ;  homo  multaa  uraa 
lorruimua;  Cato,  Carthaginem  delendam  esse,  ccnsuit;  quinto 
qnoque  anno  tola  Sidlla  eenaa  eat ;  duae  urbes  potentiasimae,  Car- 
tbigo  et  Numantia,  a  Seipidne  aunt  deleUe ;  Oraecorum  Romano - 
runaque  gloriam  nulla  uoauam  obUvio  del9vit,  nee  unquam  delsbit ; 
Deua  boma  omnibna  munoum  implevit,  mali  nihil  admiscuit ;  dam 
abeat  dux,  militea,  aaditionem  a?erunt ;  nuntiata  cladea  majorem 
qnam  rea  erat,  tarrorem  inwbe  cxeiTit;  CatiUna  nequevi^liia 
naqne  quiatibua  aedabatnr;  itn  conadentia  mentcm  exciuim 
▼aatabatf  eautum  eat  legibna  ut  mortui  poat  diem  tertiom  aepeU- 
rantu;  non  dubito  quin  aemper  ab  hominum  impurorumconauetu- 
dine  cararia ;  non  igndro  te  mihi  meisque  aemper  favisae ;  pulli  a 
matribua  ezclua!  fotiqua  anzie  eoatodiuntnr ;  dubitabiane  quin 
awnmum  aemper  in  te  xoTSrim  amorem  f  me  aie  amplexati  estls,  sic 
In  manibna  habniatia,  aie  foriatia,  nt  nunquam  imua  diei  obliTia- 
carer;  Bmtua  et  Caaaiua,  intcrfectorea  Caeaaria,  ingena  helium 
BOTcrant ;  ingratna  cat  qui,  rcmotia  teatibna,  agtt  gratiaa ;  muld 
RomanonuD  imperatorca  pro  aalntc  patriae  aua  capita  rorcroat ; 
Sodcm  anno  tria  tcmpla  aont  publiec  Yotaet  dedicata, 

BWGLIfR-IJLTIir. 

Cleero  waa  Inatmeted  In  all  arta  br  ICinerra ;  the  dttxcaa  have 
irowed  aiz  templea  (to  be  built)  at  the  public  expenae :  thej  hare 
conaacimted  a  temple  to  Venua;  the  mother  eheriahea  her  infant: 
Ika  mother  alwava  will  eheriah  her  children;  the  wirea  chertahed 
their  hoabanda ;  keep  from  (caveo  ab)  impure  women ;  the  alatuhter 
of  the  troopa  rabedgreat  wecptng  In  the  eitT ;  I  know  not  what  labouia 
you  have  auatainea;  yon  know  not  what  ubonra  I  haTc  auatained; 
thy  fiilher  haa  kept  thee  away  from  Tiee ;  gt?c  thanks  to  thy  father 
becanae  ha  kept  thee  nwa]f  from  ctU  ;  let  not  rour  mind  mix  itself 
with  (dat.)  the  carea  of  tlua  life ;  I  hiaTe  eheruhed  great  lore  In  thy 
breaat;  great  lore  towarda  thee  haa  been  cheriahed  in  my  breast; 
who  moTcd  (eauaed)  thia  war  ?  the  generala  of  the  enemy  mored 
Ihia  war ;  thy  excited  mind  will  never  be  atilled ;  blot  out  thoae 
wcrda;  he  haa  blotted  out  the  history  of  hia  reign ;  evil  deeda  are 
not  oaaily  blotted  out :  thy  father  gavo  It  aa  hia  o^on  that  wicked- 
&«•  thovld  bo  blotlod  oat 

CotTRSvcnoH  or  Bwmo,  I  toaeh. 

Doceo  haa  In  tbe  aetlTe  Tcdce  two  accmatJTca,  or  a  doable 
one  of  tbo  penon,  theotfierof  the  thing.  In  the  paaaiTo 
^    '  may  be  retained,  and  thoa  we  hare  the  ano- 

ect  In  the  paaalre  Toice.    In  Bngliah,  to  teach 
10  aame  eonatraction ;  aa, 
I  teach  the  yonng  Latin. 
The  yoang  are  taught  Latin  by  me. 

Btampltt  m  Loiin, 

te  lata  docnit,  non  ego.^'Flanlue, 
: — Wone  matter  thee  ihoee  thinffe  Ittiyiu,  not  L 
Tium  9^A  wcrHmmtertovghi  thee  thorn  tMnfie,noti. 


It  reliqua  fkoatra  doeetor^ 

Lit.  TTaaa.  ;->i!re  fka  reH  M  Mia  Ir  teMpM. 

Id.  Traaa.:^ire  ft  Ai^M  (ottMvted  Io  te  foiVll)  tte  raf  te 

Dooere  may  have  an  ablatite  with  de ;  e.  g. 

Fraemittit  ad  Boioa,  qui  de  aoo  adrcnta  doeeaat. — L 

Lit.  Tmat.Z'^Ife  tendtb^lftehbntotheBoli,wktifMteemhvAodi 

ftf^rt  Ate  ta  Ae  BoUtpenmit  to  m^fM^un  if 


Id.  TTaaat^lTe 
Mtappewkh, 

The  inatrnment  or  object  on  which  a  person  reodres  instnc* 
tion  is  pat  in  the  ablatire  case. 

YoCABULAnT, 

Orammatica,  ae,  f.  gremmmr;  moaiea,  ae,  lanofe;  Oraeca  liagui, 
aa,  f.  the  Greek,  Latioa  lingua,  ae,  the  fnifa. 

ExBocisxs. — ^Latih-Ekgltsr. 

Doce  me  quo  modo  ea  cffagere  poeaim ;  non  Ctteru  scecpi  qnu 
me  docerent  quid  agerea ;  fratiia  cauaam  te  docni ;  caossia  rei  ij- 
cendus  est  judex;  de  injuriis  AugustI  docct  indices  pat«rrjus; 
docebit  aTuoculua  de  itioere  tuo ;  etadlosoa  disoendi  docetc  «t 
aeqaum  et  jncundum;  ioTideo  maglatro  too  qui  te  taatintretde 
nihil  aapere  doeuit;  multoa  dtadpnloa  lincuam  liitjasn  doeto; 
Graeeeloqui  doeendua  aum;  filiam  meam  doeuit  fldibai;  doetiat 
cum  equo,  armiaque ;  mene  docebia  Oraecam  '■■g**—  ?  laiuieim 
doce  hoa  meoe  filioa ;  Utteraa  te  libena  docebou 

Exolibh-Latik. 
Teach  me  how  I  may  do  you  pood;  they  will  teach  thy  dsorhtcr 
grammar ;  I  hare  taught  my  wife  to  apeu  Latin ;  they  teicn  oe 
(to  play)  on  the  lyre;  he  haa  been  taai^ht  Latin;  teach  them  to 
apeak  Oreek ;  I  have  been  Uught  many  things  by  ny  father ;  they 
are  taug^ht  muaic  by  my  aiatcr ;  I  know  not  what  I  ahall  teach  you 
coneemmg  the  event  of  the  war ;  the  boys  most  be  taught  Lstia ; 
I  hare  been  Uught  to  apeak  Greek  (Graece  loqoi);  aisnypapili 
have  been  taught  Latin  by  me. 

Mtrs  WT  HiXTiva. 
FUbtda  JeeqpU, 

13  2  6  4         6       8         10. 

MiWiua  laqueia  irretitua  moaculom  exoravit,  ut  insam,  eorrosts 

9  7  12  4  3  8^.^ 

plagif ,  Ubcraret.    Quo  facto,  milriua  liberatua  murem  arripoit  ct 

7  12  3  4  669       10,. 

dcTorarit    Haec  fabula  ostendit,  quam  gratiam  mali  pro  beaefieui 

8  7 

reddere  aoleant. 

y00ABI7LA.XT. 


Laqueus,  i,  m.  a  tnore,  trop:  irretitua,  a,  am, 
ciple  from  irretio  4. 1  catch  inanH  (root,  rate,  a 
dimioutiTe  of  mue,  muria,  m.  a  momsc  ;  ezoro 
trtat  eamestlif  (ex  givea  the  force  of  eonMid^' 
participle  from  eorrodo  (cum,  and  rodo)  3, 
plural,  the  meehee  ^a  netf  quo  facto,  mhkh  ' 
ablatiTc  abaolute ;  arripio  (ad,andrapio)  3^  / 
Toro)  1,  Ideeomr;  aoleo  2,  Jmn 


_^J.pasrirep*rti. 

nd)t  museulos.  u  d. 

(ex,  and  oro)  1,  /»• 

f)f  eorrostts,  pun^t 
;pU«a,ae,iBtbe 
-  ,  instance  of  the 

deTon>(d«i«»* 


LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  mSTORY.-No.  XI. 

THE  BAT.    (CbnUiwaf.) 

Oxa  of  the  moat  remarkable  creaturea  of  thii;  class  is  the  bone- 
shoe  bat,  diatinguiahed  by  a  naaal  cntaneona  appendage,  beaiing  i 
fended  reaembUnce  to  a  horae-ahoe.  Ita  nae  is  uncertain;  some 
naturaliata  bdiere  it  aenrca  merely  for  doaing  the  nostrils. 

The  long-eared  bat— an  dagant  apeciea— when  in  ca^tirity,  U 
confident  and  Cuniliar,  Tcry  careful  in  dcaning  ita  fur,  eiQoyifi;  it* 
nmboia  with  others  of  ita  kind,  and  pratcncUng  to  bite  as  ve  ice 
don  do,  when  in  good-hnmoued  sport. 

Ihc  barbaalelle  is  timid  and  reatkaa,  and  TCry  impatient  of  con- 
finement. One  of  theac  creatores,  with  others,  was  taken  doxios 
a  very  hard  fhiat  in  December,  from  a  large  dialk  cawnt  to 
which  Serena  spcdes  were  found  to  retreat.  When  all  were 
brought  into  a  warm  room,  they  aoon  began  to  exhibit  signi 
of  viradty ;  and  the  barbaateUe,  with  the  rcat,  fed  readOy  on  snsll 
bita  of  meat,  and  drank  water.  But  he  did  not  ahow  the  sligbtcft 
disposition  to  become  acquainted  with  his  boat.  He  RSted^iu^ 
his  companions,  at  the  top  of  the  box  in  whidi  they  were  placed. 

Persons  aocuatomed  only  to  our  British  bate,  cannot  ^^^1^ 
greatly  sniprised  at  the  sise  of  some  of  the  fbrdgnqwdes.    otOh 


LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTOBY. 


ht  ewnple,  m  tlu  ktlooc,  Plmpai  Jmaitieai,  Id  adolC  ipeoi- 
latat,  the  bivdth  of  the  exptuded  wlnp  i«  foil  Bts  feet,  aod  tha 
length  of  tha  bodjr  ona  foot.  Soma  of  theaa  ma;  ba  •ecu  b;  our 
readen  who  an  raddenta  !□>  or  Tintan  to  the  matroiiaUi,  ia  ona  of 
\t»frm  cxhibitloai — tha  Muitnm  of  tha  But  India  Compuf,  in 
Leadanhall  -  ttraat.  Tba  length  of  the  txm  ud  tha  foro-arm  to- 
gether, from  the  anioa  at  tha  tK>df  to  tha  origin  of  tba  finger-jeuiti, 
li  foDiteeD  inchii.  Tha  naked  thumb,  projecting  beyond  the 
niambnae,  meuorea  two  inehea ;  and  ths  cUt,  vtueh  ii  itrong 
and  abanii  hai  an  eitent  of  neailT  one  inch  bejoad  iti  cnrranire. 
On  die  bre-finger  the  claw  la  minute,  and,  b;  tba  particular  in- 
flaetion  of  tha  iointa.  it  obtaina  a  directian  oppoaed  to  the  plane 
of  the  mambniia.    Tia  length  of  the  biad-1^  li  dght  inehea  and 

The  general  oolonr  of  the  bodj  and  tha  head  ii  black,  and  of  the 
Deck  and  adjoining  parti  imokf-brawn ;  but  there  are  manr  viria- 
tioQB  in  the  eilaat  and  inteoaitj  of  theaa  calanri.      In  many 
iDdiridnili,  the  brown  or  rellowiih-red  bain  form  a  comptete  col- 
lar round  tba  neek,  though  the  colour  li  alwaja  mare  interue  abore. 
The  breadth  of  tbla  collar  Tiriea  eoa^denblr ;  in  Mme  iutancea  it 
eitaidt  (ram  the  middle  of  the  neck  to  beroud  tba  ihoulderi  \  in 
otbeta  it  ii  confined  to  tba  neck,  and  tha  back  part  of  the  head. 
Tbe  dnl,  likewiaa, 
variaa  from  r«llnw> 
iih-redtobUckiah- 
brown,  bat  in   all 
caaealtbaiaimokT 
haa.       When     the 
animal    ii     y oang, 
Itie  haira  an  long, 
gloaijr,  and  toft  to 
the  touch,  bat  when 
it  la  old,  the  baira 
become  crtap   and 
tough.    The  colour 
of  tb(  djiog  mem- 
braue      if      daik- 
brown,  inclining  to 
black,  with  a  alight  I 
rellowiih-red  tint. 

The    kalong    ii 


elefatcd     diilricti. 

waji  live  in  aodctj. 
SelectJDg  a  large 
tree  lor  their  tap- 
port,  companiea  of 
•areral  huadttda 
ian>end  themielvaa 

wiA  the  elawa  of  the  hobsb 

tbdl  poaterior  az- 

tremltiaa  to  tba  naked  branchaa,  nod  tbua  present  to  the  itnnger 
a  Tcrj  BxtraordinaiT  apectade.  A  Terr  nTOurita  retnat  ia  a 
■pcdei  of  fig  tcee>  wbldi  la  often  found  near  tha  ttUagea  of  tba 
tuttTca,  and  aometimea  the  extended  branche*  of  one  M  theae  la 
eorered  bj  kalonga.  Tbaaa  aocietiei  generallr  prcMtra  the  ntmoat 
dlanoedniinglbada;;bntalunilditriRaroBaeutem,  orihoDldthar 
be  diitorbed,  the;  emit  aharp  pieidng  ibrieka ;  and  thdf  awkward 
attempts  to  extricate  themaelTes  when  oppnaaed  by  the  light  of  the 
son  li  deacribed  aa  ludicrous.  So  atrong  ia  their  attaduient,  from 
the  aharpneai  of  their  clawa,  that  the;  cannot  rradilr  leare  their  hold 
without  the  aid  of  the  expanded  membrane  ;  and  should  an;  be 
■nddanl;  kiUad  In  this  nabval  attituda  during  the  day,  the;  eonUnne 
snipended  after  death. 

If  it  bo  denred  to  obtain  tbem  daring  tha  da;,  it  ia  neceaiary. 


■nd  deUcate  bulta  which  are  culUnted  with  care  by  Janoaae  cUeA 
and  princaa. 

It  Is  a  eoriooi  light  widch  the  kalonga  prcKnt  la  tha  ejra  of  II« 
trareller  ia  Jara,  ai  loon  ai  the  light  of  tha  sun  la  withdrawn.  One 
(nbnal  li  obaerred  after  another,  foUowiag  on  at  a  abort  bnt 
insular  diitiace,  in  uninterrupted  luccesaion,  until  dirkaeai  OOB- 
eeali  them  from  the  view.  Unlike  the  flight  of  our  bate,  ao 
charaeteriaed  by  abrupt  and  ndden  tumi,  that  of  the  kalong  ti  alow 
and  iteady,  panned  in  a  itnight  line,  and  capable  of  lang  oon* 
tinuance.  Ai  the  moonlight  nigbti  in  the  latitoda  of  Jara  m  pe- 
culiarly serene,  the  cbace  of  this  creature  oocaaionall;  finnts  an 
amuiemsnt  to  the  coloniita  ud  bifalbitauta  of  that  lalanil.  Tba 
kalong  ia  watched  in  hii  deaeant  to  the  fruit  treea,  and  ia  raacUl; 
brougbt  to  the  ground  by  a  discharge  of  small  shot,  B;  this  Duana 
the  emioent  niCuraliat  Dr.  Uorafield,  to  whom  our  acquaintance 
with  thia  animal  Is  prindpallj  owing,  oblaJued  four  or  in  ipeej- 
mens  in  the  contia  of  an  hour. 

The  speetre  nmpjnc,  ona  of  tha  largest  of  the  bst  tribe,  Ii  « 
QatlTe  of  Sonth  America,  and  aome  of  the  island)  of  the  Padfio 
Ocean.     It  hai  an  insatiable  thirit  for  blood.     According  to  M. 
Condamtne,  "  the  bate  which  nick  the  blood  of  hone*,  niUss,  and 
eren  men,  when  not  guarded  against,  b;  alaeplng  and«r  Uie  shdter 
of  a   (ant,    ars   ■ 
seourga  to  most  of 
the   hot   eonntriea 
of  America,"     He 
assert!  that,  In  hU 
time,  at  Boria,  and 
sereral  other  plaoel, 
they  had  eren  da- 
itroyed,  in  certain 
aituationa,  the  breed 
of  great  cattle  In- 
troduced there  by 
I   tbe  mliiiDnariei. 
1       Tbe  spectreTsm- 
^  pyre  genenll;  UlCB 
f  cattle  in  tbe  ear,  bat 
,  always    in    pLaoea 
>  where    tbe     blood 

ly.  It  a 
\  man  betngs,  bow- 
'  erer,  in  a  different 
way.  Knowing,  by 
initinct,  that  tbe 
person  it  dedgna  to 
attack  ii  In  a  lonnd 
ilnmber,  it  general- 
1;  alighta  near  Oie 
feet,  where,  while 
it 


therefore,  to  oblige  them,  by  alirminr  Uiem,  to  take  wing.  Soon 
after  luniet  tbey  gradually  quit  their  hold,  and  punue  their  noo- 
tumal  Sights  In  cbaae  of  food.    By  an  nnerring  instinct  they  direct 


one  kind  of  Tcgetable  pR>dact,  the;  attack  and  derour  indlacrimi- 
oatcl;  all  kindi  from  the  cocoa-nut,  so  highly  naefnl,  and  wbkb 
sarroundi  erery  dwelling  of  the  meanest  peasants,  to  tbe  moit  rare 


consequently  not  painful ;  yet,  through  this  miaute  oriflce  it  sucks 
the  blood,  until  it  is  obliged  to  diigorge.  It  tbco  begins  again,  and 
prooeediiui^inganddiigOTglng,  until  itissearoely  able  to  fl;. 

The  intelligent  and  Indahtigable  natoraliit,  Mr.  Waterton,  glrei 
nathefDllowinflllMtratinlnatance:— "Sereral  ;ean  ago,  I  went 
to  the  riTcr  Paamaron,  In  South  America,  with  a  Scotch  geuBe- 
man,  by  name  Tarbet.  We  hung  our  bunmocka  in  the  thatched 
loft  of  a  planter's  house.  Xeit  morning,  I  heard  thk  gentleaau 
mattering  in  his  baamock.  '  What  Is  tbe  matter,  AiV  said  I, 
BotU;  1  ■  ii  anything  amiaa  f  '  What's  the  matter  ?'  anawared  be, 
lorlil;:'  why  the  Tampjres  haTe  been  tucking  me  to  death  1'  Aa 
soon  aa  there  waa  light  eoongb,  I  wait  to  bli  hammock,  and  tbund 
it  much  stained  with  blood.  ■  Heft,'  tsld  be,  thmting  hii  loot  out 
of  bU  hammock,'  lee  bow  these  impi  bne  been  drawing  m;  lift'a 
blood.'  On  examining  his  foot,  I  foond  the  Tampyre  had  tapfsd 
hii  great  toe.  There  wai  a  woand  somewhat  leai  than  that  mads 
by  a  leech.  Tbe  blood  waa  still  ooihig  bom  it.  I  conjectured 
be  might  haTs  lost  from  ten  to  twelra  oooces  of  blood.  Whilst  ex- 
amining it,  I  remarked  that  a  larnon  would  not  ban  bean  so 
generous  u  to  bleed  bim  witboat  makin|  a  cbarge. 
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Skctio.s  XL. 

eaffrn  it  often  employed  in  the  sense  of  eaimng  or  ordering, 
like  the  EnglUh  verbs,  **have*'  aod  "^e/.*  Ex.:  dt  Uft  feme 
AUitrt  in  iUArt«  madden;  (Sect.  31.  I.)  he  gets  his  clothes  mft(}e 
in  Paris,    ^u  Uffen  ein  ^((ul  ^aueiij  they  are  having  a  house  built. 

I.  ^eltn,  (Sect.  2G.)  signifies  to  go  for.  The  phrase  ^cUn  (aiTcn, 
signifies  **to  eaM0  to  (^o  for;"  that  is,  *Uo  tend /or,'*  Ex.: 
3i^  Ujit  %ipfti  (o(en ;  I  send  for  apples. .  3<^  ^a&e  fic  ft^ci  (oirp 
(affcK  j  (Seet.  86.  VII.)  I  have  already  senl  for  them. 

ExBKciai  44. 

Oa^ni^cf,  m.  rail-road  dtUtn,  to  fail ;  fltu^/  rest,  repose  j 

depot ;  JtofTcr,  m.  trur.k ;  Stu^ea,  to  rest ; 

ITiencr,  m.  servant;      Saffen,  to  let,  to  cause;  Sott,  dead ; 

Gin'lateii,  to  invite ;     S){aj[or',  m.  msjor ;  iBc^  m.  way. 
(^rfi^'nip,  n.  event;      9f>%/  post-offica  ; 

^ec  iCau^cf   jfvUt    leu   gpl'reneu    The  diver  brought  the    king' s 


Seiner    tcl    Jtimigl    sitf    ^m 

etniUl. 
iDit    ild<(tn    ^U    0»em6'f<    unb 

9bif<^  PMi  tftn  a^{arfte. 
9>al  ^ri(^'  Upt  ten  ii^er^re'c^ec 

(Rt^aui^'tin. 


golden      goblet    from    the 

whirlpool. 
The  cook  is  gctiiag  vegetables 

and  meat  at  market. 
The  court  causes  the  criminal 

to  be  beheaded. 


iTicfer  onaiia  Uft  ten  Sreunb  m    This  man  leaves  his  friend  in 
^i(^e.  the  lurch. 

1.  SOal  ^pU  fenrS  X'ienflmAtc^di  ?  2.  Qi  ^cU  &Sa|[eir  aa  ^em  OlrunaeR, 
^ol)  auf  tern  )2Ba(te  unb  81eif<^  xtm  SHatttt.  8.  ^At  rf  fc^on  mAntn 
S^a  wn  tern  iBa^ii^fc  ge^elt?  4.  3a,  glrii^  no^  tern  Vafftilea 
(Sect  42.  III.)  |at  e«  i^a  ge^tflt.  5.  KBir  liiffa  lem  traalfa  Waum 
ctnen  tlr|t  (o{en.  6.  dr  licf  «tl(^  tea  *49nef  sbfi^uiWa,  wn  l^a  auf  III 
$o|l  iu  tra^cn.  7.  3<^  (affc  e<  aa  ni<^tl  fe^kn,  ({  140. 1.  tf.)  am  3|rtn 
eo^n  auf  eincn  beffern  fOlea  in  (ringen.  §,  |ff|fca  l»ir  ttHl  Hll4  ^ifffi 
ttccisnil  ut<^t  tAufc^en.  9.  WUn  {tm  HK  ildHllI  i|fl  Hl^f  I«1K  10- 
9r  till  mi<^  ivaTtin,  uiit  \^  (affi  i^w  R«N  ril|fS'  11/  9«WR  liifit  3^; 
9ttten  tdinen  iBruter  ni;^t  Ummn  *  \%,  IDlit  if  km  |Mi|ia  ll«4mit« 
ta^  in  ter  e.^ulc  mar.    13.  Saffra  fif  i|fi  #ialif  lr«a|l|lli(|  lifiiiii  f 

14.  9leia,  toeif  i(^  tie  eRj(if.^e  3pra<^t  fftr  Hft|lii|rr  Nt^  (>•«(«  1^9.  U) 

15.  IDiv  fWaior  tiii  feinen  Diener  intr  ten  9Bc|  MU^  tim  IDvrft  jei^rn. 

16.  $Der  ^rr,  nae^  n^et<^cm  Zu  fragen,  (iep  tea  ^aai^mana  auf  |«l 

foa^fa^ren     17.  8Ar  teen  Uffeu  ^it  tie  a}fi(^  l^olin?    18.  3(^(affi 

fii  fur  meini  junaile  S<^ivcflit  ^Ua,  am  fU  iiaUiaifii^  |tt  liftiK.    19.  9x 

liep  ntic^  eialaten,  in  tec  n&(t>flen  8Btf(^i  mtt  i^ia  ^u  cfifira. 

1.  Whieh  of  those  physicians  will  you  wndforf  f.  I  shall 
send  for  neither.  3.  Let  me  be  quiet,  for  I  |am  not  well.  4. 
Only  cowardly  soldiers  leave  the  commander4n-ebief  in  th« 
lurdi.  6.  Why  did  you  not  let  your  little  sister  come?  6. 
She  eould  not,  for  she  was  at  school  the  whole  morning.  7. 
He  has  sent  for  a  dentist  to  have  a  tooth  extracted.  8.  For 
what  have  you  sent  your  servant  ?  9.  I  have  sent  her  for  paper 
and  ink.  10.  Let  us  act  humanely.  U.  Pray  let  us  go  to 
school.    12.  Let  us  not  follow  tht  jzamplea  of  the  wicked. 

SscTioir   XLI. 

S0a(  fur  ein  (S  66.  5.)  literally,  what  for  a,  answers  to  the 
English  ''what  kind  (f,*'  or  simply,  **\chatf'  as,  SBal  fur  ria 
U)uS  ^a&rn  6ie?  What  kind  of  a  book  have  you  ?  f&a%  fftr  ein 
mtm  iP  tal?  What  kind  of  akr.ifc  is  that?  8ut,  in  this  con- 
nection, loses  its  prepusilioual  character  and  may  precede  any 
case.  Ex. :  SCof  pU  U^ii^et  fint  ticfe?  What  kind  of  books  are 
these  f  SBol  fur  a)u(^t  ^aWn  6i(  ?  What  kind  of  books  have 
jou?  fSWx  )caf  fuc  (ineniJl^uc^  fln^  eie  (^efd/aftii^t  ?  With  what 
kind  of  (a)  book  are  you  employed  ? 

I.  fiDaf  fitt  it  likewive  used  in  the  wsy  of  exclamation ;  cor- 
responding to  what,  £x. :  3Ba«  fflr  X^ci^e.t :  Whnt  foUy  !  SBal 
fftr  cia  fUiauB !  What  a  man  !  aB(I(^  abbreviated  from  \i>el(^cr, 
is  used  in  the  same  manner ;  as,  SBel^  ein  ^Vann !  What  a  .nan ! 

IJ.  3eter  and  itili<^t  are  often  preceded  by  the  iudifmitu 
ariiele,  aud  ore  then,  accordingly,  inflected  after  tl.c  mixed 
lledtnaion.  (Sect.  XI.)  They  are  never  us<*d  in  the  plural.  Ex. : 
%tt  M  iilif  SKeati|ciii  or  eisel  irtru  aVcnfc^en  ijl  gcivi^  ;  the  death  of 
vitty  man  is  oertain,    Q^iu  3(tci  mu^  fl.-iNn  ^  every  unc  mu4i  die. 


III.  %\Ui,  unlike  the  EngUsh  "  a//,"  u  joined  direcUy  to  iti 
poun  without  anj  article  intervening.  Ex.  i  Hilar  aBciaj  all  thi 
wine.    SlHef  Soiier  j  all  the  water,  &t^ 

Our  word  "  o^,''  when  connected  with  the  names  Qf  coun. 
tries,  towns,  &c.,  as,  aUo,  in  such  phrases  as,  "  all  day,  sU  the 
time,  all  my  U£e,''  &c.,  is  not  expressed  in  German,  by  .oflt* 
but  by  •Qaai."  Ex.:  0an|  Cu^otw;  all  Europe.  Oarj  iifym\ 
all  Bohemia,  S)ic  ganp  6<^a>ii|;  all  Switzerland  S)ai  |«n)n 
li:ag ;  fOI  tUe  day,  or  the  whole  dajr,  l£)ii  $aaie  3cit,  mcia  ean^tl 
Scben,  &c. 

SUlc  or  all,  in  tom^  elliptical  phrases,  is  equivalent  to  cur 
'*aH  gone;*  *'no  more,"  and  the  Ilka,  £x.i  ^a  (»db  i;!  Adfj 
his  money  is  all  gone, 

IV.  SKanc^ir,  answers  to  "many  a."  Ex.:  ^aa^et  Sni|f 
ifl  unglftdiifl ;  many  a  rich  nuui  is  unhappy. 

V>  Collect,  is  often  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article,  si 
also  by  fein,  and  is  tlicn*  Uke  icter  and  ^li^,  iufleded  sCtar 
the  mixed  declension.  Ex. :  dc  ifl  rinc<  ftflc^a  8e6esf  li^t  niitij; 
he  is  not  worthy  of  such  a  (a  such)  life.  3<^  ^j(e  feis  fit^fi 
i8u(^ ;  I  hayt  no  such  book. 

VI.  Vlffrr,  mant^,  ft'ld^cr,  (and  n^ef^^cr,  Sec  I.)  often  drop  tbe 
last  uyllable,  and  are  then  undeclined.  llms,  aflcc.  when  it 
precedes  a  prontnin,  is  often  abbreviated  to  .olti'  Ktancber,  wIipd 
it  precedes  an  adjective,  often  becomes  „  m  a  n  (^j'  frt^^cc  {ts  aUo 
tvetc^)  if  always  thus  abbreviated  when  it  precedes  the  inii- 
Jinite  artielt,  as  also,  sometimes,  when  it  precedes  an  adjeehre. 
El^fS  3(f  |t^  a  (I  SI  ein  d^elMeerlcren;  I  have  lost  all  my  luoney. 
3i^  ^tU  aii  tiifi  iBni^cr  grfauft;  I  have  bought  all  tht^e  booli 
d))ani^  i^rltf^ir  SRann  ill  ami ;  many  an  honest  tuan  is  posr 
l&o((^  lia  %d%  ifl  aagenr|mi  such  a  day  is  agreeable.  cM 
f(|iaif  $a^i(f  ifl  t^euer,-*such  beautiful  paper  is  dear,  &r.  li 
should  however  be  noted,  that,  as  in  the  above  r&am^iK 
when  the  abbreviated  form  is  followed  by  an  adjective,  ttas 
latter  instead  of  being  in6ected  after  the  new  decleiuiuD  iScci 
X.  11.)  follows  that  of  the  old  ($  29). 

VIL  f  iitlflf  and  rtUi^ic  are  regularly  declined.  Uej 
are  nearly  synonymous,  and  answer  to  our  words  *'nmt,*f^<c, 
4*e-  Sf'  I  (h  frcat^  aur  einige  SBorti ;  he  spoke  only  a  few  vcrdi. 
dr  lot  m4  ittii^t  greunte  in  Drutfd^Un^ ;  he  lias  stiil  eome  fricuJi 
in  Germany.  9x  iv?f nt  in  cini^et  tfatfcrnuns  voa  ter  €t«t ,  I  c 
resides  at  come,  or  a  little  distance  from  the  city.  9Ut  "^>:'t 
3rtt  laai  ir .  after  eowu  time  he  came,  (^tiii^er  is  not  nstd  in 
tht  singular,  except  in  Biblical  stylet  as,  (ltlii|e$  f.d  as  tn  'K^). 
8o$n$  fell  by  tlie  way-side, 

VIII.  (Stwi,  besides  tht  ii|niaca(ion,  noticed  Sect.  XV.  11, 
has  also  an  adverbial  ust|  ana  answers  to  '*  somewhat"    Kv 
dv  ifl  etwal  Alter  ail  i<^;  he  is  somevrhat  (or  something)  olHrr 
than  I.     01  \fi  (twsl  fittir  all  vorjcflcrtt ;  it  is  somewhat  ccUer 
thait  Oit  dty  btfOft  ^sterdsy. 

ExxRCiSB  45. 

9lHegen,  to  lay  aside;  C^in'tvo^ner,  m.  inha-  OctvAl'rrs,  Co  grer.t, 

Xnblid,  m.  aspect ;  bit  ant ;                          allow ; 

*Xn'nA^erung,    /.    ap-  (Jrfa^'icn,  to  expert-  Okivil',  eertaia,  en- 

proach ;  ence ;                           tainly ; 

iBegc'^en,  to  commit;  (fitc'ien,  to   Il^e,    to  Orr#c,/siie,D^i- 

93ef<t)df'ti3en,  to  cm-  see;                              tude  t 

ploy ;  (frflauWlfrftrtig,  as-  ^aRtfnn^  /   aedoo, 

!8ef<^n^er^ti,  /    hard-  tonishing ;                    procedure ; 

ship,  dt'liOfn,         several,  ^rn,  to  dieridi ; 

Cefil^'cn,  to  possess  ;  some,  a  few ;  ^rrrlle^,  glori'ios ; 

i25e»un'ierung,  /   ad-  Sein^eit,/  delicary ;  ^erwcVufen,   to  esH 

miration;  Sirmament',  n  firoan-       forth; 

JDitten,  to  form,  con-  ment;  Xnc^tcn,  sl  bone; 

stitute ;  Vlflc^ten,  to  flee ;  9ui(^t/  povn; 

©luit.  blind;  tt'eter,       m.      giver,  9?anf^rr,  many  a; 

IT aru'tcr,  thereon ;  donor;  fKeinung./ opioton: 

UDflwn',  of  it,  thereof;  ^^efft^l',     n.     toacb,  «ctf wirti^  remark. 

iTcnncd),        notwith-  feeling;                          alile; 

standing ;  ^mnr^',  n.  mind  ;  Wnftf,  /  mosie ;  ^ 

Qi{:cn,  own,  particu-  (Sfenufi^     «.    enjof-  •l«e^»t^t./ po»ler»»T 

lar;  mcnt;  Slit^Mfttts.    •.   hite- 

dinan'tcT,     one    on-  ©cfc^nf,  n.  present,       lion; 

other;  gift;  Wct^'iyeiDiatni.  ntct*- 

6  i R mat,  i  hcc  ;.  GUfc Il'f d; aft./,  socit  t y ;       sot* 
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Spunit,  m.  point ; 
iktfi^df,    m.  fi«b  of 

the  sea ; 
@f  (tfam,  strange ; 
^oldfytx,  such ; 
&u\^tn,     to     tteel, 

temper ; 
@tumi,  m.  storm ; 
Xf}t\li,  partly ; 


UcfcTcin'fcniincn,      to 

agree,  accord ; 
9^crfamni(uii<),/.  meet 

ing; 
SScrfldn'tigtn,  to  agree, 

to  come  to  on  ex- 
planation ; 
(Scnvfit'ten,  to  employ, 
ai»ply ; 


SoTtvfff' ii(^,  excellent ; 
S>er)ti j,  m.  advantage ; 
SBai  fur,  Tvhat  kiiid  of; 
SBexf,  m.  work ; 
SBo^l'^ahenb,  opuleQt; 
Bu'^rinsen,    to  spend, 

3urfl<f'jii(cti,  to  retire, 
witlidnkw. 


3Ba«    fut   einen   (ifamerA'tcii  ^ajt  What  kind   of  a   companion 

IDu?  have  you? 

!9[BaS  fur  tin  Santlmann  f»tfl  ITu?  What  countryman  are  yoa  ? 

^c{<^  ctn  SItcfe !  What  a  giant ! 

Gin  2tUt  ifl  \t^  ^inen  U)frt^.  Every  one  is  worthy  of  his  own ! 

6in  fetc^n  Snftrag   fc^retft   mic^  Such  a  commission  alarms  me 

ni^t.  not. 

Gincn  H(^en  @turm  ^a&c  ic^  nm^  Such  a  storm  I  have  not  yet 

nic^t  txUW.  experienced. 

€o(c^'    cin  Aaifcr    foniitc   fic^    fo  Such  an  emperor  could  thus 

be'inflt^tgcn  !  homhle  himself. 

Spt(^'  f(^pn(|  SBcttff  fomtiit  fdtcn.  Such  beautiful  weather  comes 

seldom. 

($r  fpra4  fa  fcifr,  lap  it^  i^n  nt(^t  He  spoke  so  soitly,  that  I  could 

vrrflc'^n  fonnte.  not  understand  him. 

iSIatK^cT  Xraum  ter  3agenb  [Sjfavx*  Many  a  dream  of  youth  disap- 

Ui  mit  ben  3a^rcn.  pears  with  years. 

SRanc^  f(^onei  ^uc^  faBc  ic^  fc^on  Many  a  beautiful  book  have  I 

gefe'fen.  already  read. 

iRa<f^   nntgen  SRtnu'tcn   fe^rte   cr  After  some  minuteshe  returned. 

®rc  (Slcp^ant'  t^  rttoal  flArfcr,  all  Th^     elephant    is    yomewhat 

bal  92a«^om.  •     stronger  thaii  the  rhinoceros. 

IDev  un'crfa^renc   Jtaufmann   fans  The    inexperienced    mere^acit 

(cit^t  all  fein  SBcmtoV"  oerliercn.  may  easily  lose  all  his  fortune. 


0r  toar  %cA  ganjc  3a$r  Iranf. 
3n  gtDfen  @tAttcn  fteft  mctn  aT(< 
Sage  et»a9  9leufl. 


He  was  sick  all  the  year. 
In  large  cities  one  sees  some- 
thing new  every  day. 


1.  SBa«  ffit  SEScttcc  ifl  ^cute?  2.  (I<  ifl  l^cutc  f(^oncS  SBcttcr,  aB<r 
cttoal  laUec  at!  gefUcn.  3.  SBoJ  fur  eine  9)2cinung  ^egt  cr  i»en  ticfet 
ea(^e?  4.  ^ctnt  SRcinung  ifl  nic^t  btc  bcfle  bovon  (Sect.  36.  III.).  5. 
9)}cinc  ^elTfi^ft  ifl  bie  angcnr^m^c  wn  bet  SBelt.  6.  S(Ba8  fut  Sifc^e 
flnb  birt?  (Sect  36.  III.)  7-  <5s  finb  eecftft^e.  8  mi  roai  fur 
SrBeitfli  6cf<MfHgt  cc  fU^  ?  9.  0t  Befc^Aftigt  fic^  t^tiU  init  @£^i:ti6cn' 
thrill  mlt  :8«feik  10.  iZBcU^  cin  ^Mfi  ^ot  bit  aRufif  4uf  ba«  Olemut^ 
bcl  SRenft^!  Ij.  9BcT^  citf  fo^cr  0^rmtP  ifl  d,  bic  IBcU  }tt  fc^cn! 
12.  ®c(^  clnen  ^t^  %TAX\d  %mMfjiri  ba<  VicmanKnt  mit  fcincn  an- 
jA^Ii^cn  etcmcn!  18.  Scbcr  6tmi  am  "^immct  bilbet  cine  eigtnc  9BcU. 
14.  2^  MM^TC  Sttgcnb^afte  Mnoenbft  icben  Sag  feincf  ScBeitS  barauf,  frinc 
9e^Ut  tmmcc  me^t  aBjuTegcn.  15.  4at  nic^t  iebcr  3^rrr  Sfrcunbc  einen 
fo(^  4iit  ?  16.  9lein,  ein  3ebei  ^at  rinen  anbem.  17*  6et(^  !D2Anner 
fhib  nsl^tscnbig,  um  baf  ^aterlanb  ju  retten.  18.  ^a(cn  @te  jencn 
Sruibcn  gcfc^en,  bet  eine  foI(|e  ffcin^ett  be<  ®efu^(e«  U^%t,  bic  erflauncnf* 
isftcbtg  ifl?  19.  3a,  iSf  ^aBc  i^n  gefc^n.  20.  IDcr  ®e(ct  cinc4  fo((^en 
0cf(^te«  ifl  \VL  lotoi.  21.  S)te  IBef(^tt>eTbcn  cinec  fotc^  aieife  flA^en 
ben  StSftpa.  22.  ^ixlUfyt  •Ganblungcn  tsetben  bie  IBcwunbcntng  bet  SRa^* 
loett  ^cneratfen.  28.  €!o  angcne^me  @tunben  ^aU  tc^  langc  nic^t  ge^abt. 
24.  Unlet  ben  Cimoo^ncm  finb  man<^  fe^r  »o^I^a(>cnb.  25.  ^adcn  @te 
mSj/t  ani^  f(^  moiU^  6ettfame  crTcH?  26.  O  (a,  x^  ^abc  fc^on 
monc^  SRectttfitbige  crfa^ren.  27-  9Ran<^  ta))feret  &c(bat  muf  tc  in  ber 
eifiia^  fcitt  Scien  laffcn.  28.  4at  bicfet  S^rtftfleOcr  nic^t  man0  gute« 
SBert  0cf^ctoi?  29.  Ocioip,  mam^e  bcrfclben  jlnb  tortrrflu^.  80. 
J&o^  fii^  bic  Mben  9rennbe  A(cr  bicfc  6a<^c  vcrflAnbigt?  81.  3a,  in 
naigcn  $untten  flnb  flc  mitctjianbcr  uBcreingcfcmmcn.  32.  ffinige  cngti' 
fi^  C^iffc  gingcn  Bet  bicfcm  etnrme  unter.  33  ^VxSfyt  flu^c  SDlAnner 
logcn  fU^  aul  bet  SBrrfammlung  guru(f .  84.  9ltlc  Cimoo^nec  bet  6tabi 
tlfit^tctcv  fb^  M  bet  annA^ctung  bet  Scinbe.  85.  9Ran(^  SRenfc^n  Bttn« 
gen  i^  ganjel  8e^n  mit  9lie^tit^n  ju.  36.  SEBar  baS  39t  Stubet,  bet 
gcflctn  ben  ganjen  %a%  in  3^rer  ®cfeaf<f^aft  trot?  37.  Slein,  c6  ttKit  mein 
9lcffe,  bet  mSO^  aRc  3a$rc  cinmat  bcfw^t.  38.  ISEDe^  eine  Oti^pe  ^t  bic 
tltk«,  iwb^  toie  wc(  Hcinct  ifl  fie  bcnnixt^  aU  bie  C^nnc.  39.  9Be(^e  SBi^' 
fflge  ^t  bet  aRatfit|  imc  ben  X^ictcn  ?  40.  flDtl  fiit  cinei  Vit^X%  9cber 
(^  biefe  ?    41.  3fl  bet  Ch^atct  flciplg,  f*  |ernt  ct  etivti. 


1.  Many  a  learned  man  has  been  misunderstood.  2.  Oh,  what 
folly  does  man  commit  in  his  life.  3.  With  what  kind  of  so- 
ciety have  you  associated.  4.  Many  an  industrious  merchant 
has  been  ruined  by  an  imprudent  speculation.  5.  Full  many  a 
flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen^  6.  Every  leaf,  every  twig,  and 
every  drop  of  water,  testifies  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  7. 
Every  one  must  give  an  account  of  himself.  8.  The  whole 
envirQna  Qt  Cftblent^  are  rpmantle.  9.  All  are  well '  at  home. 
10*  The  coBTcraation  with  luc^  persons  i«  instmctive.  11.  I 
have  never  heard  of  such  an  aevdent.  i2.  It  is  beautiful 
weigher  tp^day,  but  somewhat  colder  than  yesterday.  13.  I 
have  had  already  m^y  a  pleasure.  14.  I  vdsh  to  have  some 
lemons.    15.  He  came  somewhat  too  late. 

'  Millet  im  SSer^prgenen.    *  )»o^. 


ANCIENT    HYMNS. 

[Tho  following  are  tranilations,  as  literal  as  the  rhyme  wonld  admit,  of 
two  ancient  hynms  (bom  the  Greek,  which  were  accustomed  to  be  sung  in 
the  early  Christian  Chnrebet,  at  Matim  and  Vesper$t  io  the  fir^t  ceolury ; 
or,  as  Dr.  J.  Fye  Smith  says,  at  a  period  **  little  short  of  Apostolic.*'] 

THE  MORNIXG  IITMN. 

1*    Gu>RT  be  to  God  above. 

Unto  men  both  pence  and  love ; 
Thee  we  praise,  and  thee  we  bless. 
Thee  we  worship,  and  address, 
Thee  we  glorify  below, 
All  oar  thanks  on  thee  bestow. 

3.  All  tliy  glory  great,  wo  sing. 
Oh  Jehovah,  heavenly  King  ; 
Trinne  God,  Almighty  Sire ; 
Jesus  Christ  (our  sole  desire). 
Son  of  God's  eternal  love. 
Holy  SpUit  from  above. 

S.    Oh  Jehovah,  God  of  might. 
Lamb  of  God  (our  chief  delight). 
Son  of  God  the  Father,  hear. 
Unto  us  bo  ever  near ; 
Thou  who  takeat  sins  away, 
Mercy  show  us,  when  we  pray. 

4.  Thon  who  hast  the  world  restored. 
Thou  who  art  its  sov 'reign  LonI, 
Blay  oar  pray'rs  seeeptanoe  find, 
With  Iheo.  Savioar.  eVer  kind. 
Thou  who  sittest  on  tlie  right 

Of  thy  Father's  throne  of  might. 

fi.     llercy  show  us.  priest  abovv, 
By  thy  interceding  iQve ; 
Thon  alone  art  sanctifled, 
1  hou  alone,  the  Lord,  who  died  ; 
Christ  our  Saviour  we  confesSt 
0\vD,  and  sanotuy.  and  bless ; 
Unto  God  the  Father's  name, 
Glory  and  eternal  fame. 

THE  SYENIKG  HYHN. 

1.    Clieoiing  light  of  sacred  g-ory. 
Son  of  our  eternal  King, 
Holy,  heav'nly,  blest  In  story, 
Jesus  Christ,  thy  praise  we  sing. 

%    Wo  behold,  by  grace,  not  merit. 
Setting  sun,  and  ev'uiDg  light. 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
Thee  we  praise,  O  God  of  might.. 

5.  Thou  art  worthy,  still  for  ever. 

To  be  prsis'd  with  sacred  tongues : 
Wherefore.  Son  of  God,  Life-giver, 
Thee  we  celebrate  in  songs. 


LESSONS  IN  PENMANSHIP.— No.  IV. 

Thb  Lessons  for  this  week  consist  of  the  following  words  and 
sentences : — ^Text :  IngoUtadt^  Juggernaut,  KnUiworth,  Leaming- 
ton, Half-text :  Innocence  render t  repentance  unneeeeearyi  Judg- 
ment commonly  eurpaeeee  memory ;  Kinge  moet  commonly  eommamd 
rupeet ;  Labour  moet  commonly  improvee  wealth.  Court-hand : 
Innumerable  annoyaneee  accompany  all  mankinds  Judgmente  eur§ 
commonly  formed  from  preeedente  s  Kinge  may  eommamd,  but  euk- 
Jeeti  muet  obey  them ;  Learning  without  {about  ie  fronted  to  nenf 
below. 
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LESSONS    IN    GEUMAN.— No.  XXII, 

SlbCTlON  XL. 

Saffrn  14  often  employed  ia  the  sense  of  causing  or  ordering, 

like  the  EoglUh  verbs,  "have**  gnd  "geL*     Ex.:  ffr  Upt  frinc 

AUiUt  in  fUari*  tiuu^en ;  (Sect.  3i.  I.)  be  ^«/f  bis  clothes  m&4e 

in  Paris.    ®U  Ujfcn  fin  ^oul  batun;  they  4r«  Atfvin^  a  bouse  built. 

I.  ^oltn,  (Sect.  20.)  iigoifiea  to  go  for.    The  phrase  ^clcn  (ajfcn, 

^    aignifies  **to  C€U9«  to  go  fur;''  that  i%,  *Uo  iendfor,"    Ex.: 

3^  lajff  9U)>fc(  M<n ;  I  B<^n(l  for  apples.  ^  3^  ^a^  fie  f^oi  (otm 

(Affra ;  (Sed.  8ft.  VII.)  I  have  already  aenl  for  them. 

EKBRCias  44. 

©a^nM,  w.  rail-road  Hrtlcn,  to  fall ;  W«^t,/  rest,  repose ; 

depot ;  it  offer,  m.  trunk  ;  fRu^tn.  to  rest ; 

JDicnrt,  m.  servant;      5a[f«i,  to  let,  to  canse;  Toit,  dead ; 

Cin'latcii,  to  invite ;     SJiafor',  m.  ni»jpr ;  SScj,  m.  way. 
,  (Jwis'nip,  n,  event;     ^0^,/  post-oQlcB ; 

2Dcc  Xaui^ct   ffoUt   Uu   gol'tmcu  The  diver  brought  the    kiug'  s 

fOt^    tt$   ilcnigi    au«    Um  golden      goblet    from    the 

^trutci.  whiilpooL 

fDic    Mo^in    M<    <Bcwfi'f(    un^  The  cook  i*  gcilia^  vegetables 

SUifc^  wa  ttm  finarftc.  and  meat  at  marUct. 

9)41  4kri<^'  U|(  bca  d$crbte'(^<c  The  court  causes  the  criminal 

CRt^u))'trH.  to  be  beheaded. 

Sicfct  SRann  Uft  ten  Srciinb  m  This  man  leaves  his  friend  in 

61  i(^.  the  lurch. 

1.  Sa«  ^od  frnre  ^ien(lntAt<^<n  ?  2.  (fl  ^tSOaffcT  aa  Um  fSvunntn^ 
^d)  aul  (cm  9BaU€  unb  8(cif(^  vein  Onarfu.  8.  ^«t  fi  ft^on  miinin 
Sto^tt  wn  Xtm  iSa^H^ofc  gr^clt?  4.  3a,  %U\^  na^  Urn  Slaffli^n 
(Seet.  42.  III.)  |at  rt  i^n  ec^ett.  5.  tBtt  liifca  lent  UmUu  SHauM 
tinea  91r)t  ^o(en.  6.  9x  lief  out^  ten  9)cief  sbft^telbcii,  uw  i^n  suf  tU 
$efl  }u  tragcn.  7.  3(9  laffe  el  aa  nic^tf  fe^Un,  (i  146. 1. 4f.)  um  3(ren 
e^^n  auf  eincn  beffern  fiBe^  iu  ^rinaen,  f ,  f i|||fR  iw  uui  Hn^  (iff^f 
(Iret)nip  nie^t  t4uf(t^en.  9.  Slan  JMli  HK  %^Un  i|n  Hwlf  Uffra,  10 
9t  lief  mt(9  tvarten,  nut  \^  (afff  i^a  naa  fN|«li'  11/  Oinwi  lUfet  3^1* 
((ureit  Metnen  fl^ruter  ni($t  f^mmf  a  *  10,  OfU  fT  Hn  MH^K  lla^mii' 
ta^  in  tet  S-j^ute  tvar.    13.  Siiffra  fli  i|ri  tiaNl  Irsailflff^  liniiiif 

14.  9lcin,  n>ei(  ic^  tie  enjli^t^c  3)>ra4^  fftr  un^\^r  falto.  (StOt.  169,  ID 

15.  1^(  ai^aior  (ief  feinen  iDtenet  nttr  ten  SDcg  a^i^  tern  lD<N:f«  ^ei^ffl. 

16.  S)er  4^err.  aa^i  n*e^cm  €ie   fra^en,  (try  tea  ^aa^msnn  auf  lil 

taakfafren     17.  Ur  tetn  laffen  Sie  tie  9}fi(^  ^ofoa?    IB.  Sc^Uffc 

lie  filr  meinc  junafle  Sc^a^clker  ^dea,  am  He  iU(iiiiif(|r  ju  U|ccu.    19.  0fp 

lief  mi(9  etnlaten,  in  tec  ndc^ften  SBtf^e  tnlt  Ifm  |u  nifm. 

1.  Which  of  those  physicians  will  you  WMlfor?  f.  I  shall 
send  for  neiihcr.  3.  Let  me  be  quiet,  for  I  |am  not  well.  4. 
Only  cowardly  soldiers  leave  the  commander-in-diief  in  tho 
lurch.  6.  Why  did  you  not  let  your  little  sister  come?  6. 
She  could  not,  for  she  was  at  school  the  whole  morning.  7. 
He  has  sent  for  a  dentist  to  have  a  tooth  extracted.  8.  For 
what  have  you  ttnt  your  servant  ?  9.  I  have  sent  her  for  paper 
and  ink.  10.  Let  us  act  humanely.  U.  Prsy  let  us  go  to 
sdiool.    12.  Let  us  not  follow  the  izamplea  of  the  wicked. 

Section   XLT. 

9Ba<  fur  ein  (I  60.  5.)  literally,  tphai  for  0,  answers  to  the 
English  "wJkat  kind  ^,"  or  sininly,  **wfMi;"  as,  SBai  fur  eia 
a3uA  ^nUn  ®ie  ?  What  kind  qf  a  book  have  you  ?  SOaf  fftr  ein 
QRcner  ig  tal?  What  kind  of  akr.lfc  is  that?  90t«  in  this  con- 
nection,  loses  its  prepusitioual  character  and  may  precede  any 
case.  £x. :  SCof  pir  lUu^et  futt  ticfc  ?  What  kind  of  books  are 
these  ?  SS(ii  fur  fi3u(^r  ^akn  ^ic  ?  What  kind  of  books  have 
you?  fOlit  ton§  far  einem  tt)u<^  fint  €ie  (cfcf;d|tiQt ?  With  what 
.    Jtind  of  (a)  book  are  you  employed  ? 

I.  SBae  flic  is  Ukewite  used  in  the  way  of  exclamation ;  cor- 
responding to  what,  Ex. :  9Ba|  fftr  3:foif)e.t :  What  folly !  9BaX 
far  (ia  iPiann !  What  a  man !  SSidHf  abbreviated  from  \ot\<f^(t, 
ia  used  in  the  same  manner ;  as,  SBcl<t)  ei»  ^Vann !  What  a  .nau ! 

I).  3eteT  and  it^Iii^r  are  often  (Teccdcd  by  the  iudtdnitL* 
article,  aud  are  then,  accordingly,  inflected  after  tl.c  mixed 
lledensfon.  (Sect.  XI.)  They  are  never  usi»d  in  the  plurol.  Ex. : 
1^  fU^  iflM  0(cnf(ffeB,  or  einel  icten  9)icnf<^eu  i|l  gmiji ;  the  death  of 
every  man  is  certain*    Qin  3rtet  oiu^  fi.i^cn  i  every  cnc  luusl  die. 


lU.  aaer,  unUke  the  EngUsh  "  a//,"  ia  joined  direcUy  to  its 
noun  without  anr  article  intervening.  Ex.  1  VQec  XBeia ;  aH  the 
wine.    SlQef  SBofjer :  all  the  water,  &c. 

Our  word  "  aU,  when  connected  with  the  names  of  coun. 
tries,  towns,  &c.,  as,  also,  in  such  phrases  as,  *'  all  day,  all  the 
time,  all  my  life,''  &c.,  is  not  expressed  in  German,  by  •  oil,* 
but  by  « ^an^.*  Ex.  t  d^ani  0uro)Mi  f  all  Europe.  0aa|  Se^mca  j 
all  Bohemia*  ^ic  gfrnj^  0(^iact|;  all  Switzerland  ^ea  ^anjea 
Za%  i  all  the  day,  or  the  whole  day.  S^ie  gan^  3cit,  mcia  $au|c« 
itbtn,  Slc, 

9lit  or  att,  in  some  elliptical  phrases,  is  equivalent  to  our 
"ail  gone,*'  "no  more,"  and  the  like,  Ex.i  Sicia  0e(b  i|1  aUej 
his  money  is  aii  gone, 

IV.  9K anther,  answers  to  "many  a."  Ex.:  !D2an<^  fieti^ 
ifl  unglfldlii^ ;  many  a  rich  man  is  unhappy. 

V*  t^olf^er,  is  often  preceded  by  tlxe  indeftnlte  article,  as 

also  by  fein,  and  is  then*  like  ieter  and  i*%iidfn,   inflected  after 

I  the  mixed  declension.    Ex. :  9r  i(l  einc«  foltfytn  UUu»  nt^  toBitij{ 

he    is  not  worthy  of  such  a  (a  such)  life.    3(^  ffAU  Uin  fM^cl 

tBuc^ ',  I  haye  no  such  book. 

VI.  Vlfltf,  mant^ir,  feCc^^er,  (and  twlc^er,  Sec  I.)  often  drop  the 
last  syllable,  and  are  then  undeclined.  'llius,  adcr,  when  it 
precedes  a  pronoun,  is  often  abbreviated  to  ,  oU  ;*  inan<^er«  when 
it  precedes  an  a^eetite,  often  becomes  .  m  a  n  (^  j"  fdc^rr  (as  also 
lve((^)  is  always  thus  abbreviated  when  it  precedes  the  inde^ 
/iniie  ariicte,  as  also,  sometimes,  when  it  precedes  an  odjectite. 
Ex,:  3f|  \9U  all  metn  (S^elfrtcrlorcn;  I  have  lost  aU  my  money. 
3(^  |aN  aU  >tifc  ^iii^r  grfauft;  I  have  bought  alt  tbefe  book«. 
d){aN4f  f  ^rlie^ev  Snann  ifl  arm;  many  an  honest  u:an  is  poor 
®o(<^  fia  %A%  ijl  anflene^ni;  such  a  day  is  agreeable.  ^d<^ 
fi|dBtl  (palmier  ifi  teener; 'such  beautiful  psper  is  dear,  &n.  It 
should  however  be  noted,  that,  as  in  the  above  exanijiKs, 
when  the  abbreviated  form  is  followed  by  au  adjective,  lius 
latter  instead  of  being  inflected  after  the  ncty  dcclcusion  (Sect. 
X.  II.)  follows  that  of  the  old  ($  29). 

VIL  9illlfir  and  etUc^ec  are  regularly  dcdlocd.  TUry 
are  nearly  synonymous,  and  answer  to  our  words  "roffie,  a  few, 
4'C-  Eit.  I  9%  fft^^  aut  clntgc  CBorte ;  he  spoke  only  a  few  vordB. 
9r  ^at  a^  cttic^e  tfrcunte  in  JDeutf^tan^;  he  has  still  eome  friends 
in  Germany'  9x  tvo^nt  in  einiijcf  dntfemang  vm  ter  €tau,  he 
resides  at  tome,  or  a  little  distance  from  the  city.  9^4^^  cioi^r 
3eit  torn  cr,  after  eome  time  be  came.  C^tlic^er  ia  not  used  in 
the  singular,  except  in  Biblical  style;  as,  (itli^ed  pel  an  ten  Sl^ij, 
roiii#  feU  by  die  way-side, 

VIII.  Gtwof,  besides  the  signification,  noticed  Sect.  XV.  11, 
has  also  an  adverbial  me,  and  answers  to  "  somewhat."    Ks. 
fix  tfl  etnsil  Alter  all  ii^:  he  is  somewhat  (or  something)  older 
than  I.    df  ifl  rtiMi  fdltec  all  Mrgefleni;  it  is  somewhat  cclder 
than  tbe  dsf  bcfi^re  jesCerday. 

ExaaciSB  45. 

9l61ejen,  to  lay  aside;  Gin'tvo^ner,  ei.  inha>  ^mt^'xtn,  to  grant. 

9lnbli(f,  m.  aspect ;           bitant ;  allow  \ 

9(n'nA^(run^    /.    ap.  (irfa^'rrn,  to  czperi-  ^i^M»W,  certain,  cer- 

proach ;                      ence ;  tainly ; 

OSegc'^en,  to  commit;  dite'ben,  to   live,  to  CIHr^<,/sise,  magnt- 

Scfc^df'tijen,  to  cm-      see;  tvde  1 

ploy;  drflau'nenltvfti-tig,  as-  ^antluns*  f.    action, 

2Befc(;n>et^»e,  /    hard-      tonishlng ;  procedure ; 

ship,  dt'lic^er,         several,  ^grn,  to  cherish ; 

Ceft^'en,  to  possess ;        some,  a  few ;  ^errlit^,  glorions ; 

sUfttun'terun^  /.   ad-  Mn^'eit,/.  delicacy ;  ^erortr'ruffn,    to    csll 

miration;  Sinnament'  fi  firma-  forth; 

ffiiltcn,  to  form,  con-      ment ;  Jtno^n,  m.  bone ; 

stitute ;  9(ftc|;ten,  to  flee ;  9U\^\,f.  ppwcr; 

Q3(iiit.  blind ;  ^tUx,       m.      giver,  9tcin(^er,  many  a ; 

IT anVUr,  thereon ;           donor;  9Mnun9.y!  oploten ; 

Shaven',  of  It,  thereof;  (l^efft^C,     n.     toneh,  fRcit'wirtig,  rrmark- 

iDenncdi,        not^itli-      feeling;  able; 

standing ;  ^mftt^',  n.  mind ;  S^afir,  /  musie ; 

Qtcrrn,  ovin,  particu-  (Senufi',     m.     enjoy-  ffla^^t./  posteritv, 

iar ;                            ntent ;  91i<^tlt^itn,    ii.   tnae- 

dinan'trr,     one    an-  (^tfc^enf,  n.  present,  tion; 

other;                          gift;  91ct^'j|Kfiti4!«l,  neees- 

GiKir.al,  «Rcc  r  (S»ffffl'|ttaft,/.  society;  eary* 
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iPuntt,  m.  point ; 
9eefifd^,    m.  fi»b  of 

the  sea ; 
6r(tfant,  strange ; 
8c(<:^,  such ; 
&ti^Un,     to     Iteel, 

temper ; 
6tumt,  m.  storm ; 
iS^txU,  partly; 
S^or^tit,/ folly  t 


Uc(ct(tn'fcnimcn,      to 
agree,  accord ; 

S^rrfammlung,/  meet 
ing; 

dJerftdu'tt^cii,  toagreci 
to  come  to  an  ex- 
planation ; 

SJctiif  n'tcn,  to  employ, 
apply ; 


S3oTtrcff' lt(^,  excellent ; 
d^orju j,  m.  advantage ; 
SBa0  fur,  what  kipd  of; 
fiBttf,  m.  work ; 
SDo^l'^abciib,  opuleqt; 
3u'6fin9eii«    to  spendi 

past; 
3uTft(f'{Uf<n,  to  retire, 

Withdfftw. 


9Daf    flit   ftnui   (fanura^cn  ffofi  What  kind   of  a   eompanion 

^11?  have  you? 

3Bal  fur  eiit  8anb«mann  I>tfl  Tul  What  countryman  are  you  ? 

®c((9  cin  Sticfc !  What  a  giant ! 

Gin  3eb«r  ifl  IH  9iinm  tvert^.  Every  one  is  worthy  of  his  own ! 

(Sin  folc^n  Suftrag   fc^rccft   mx^  Such  a  commission  alarms  me 

nit^t.  not. 

Gtncn  f(,>((^n  €tunn  'fysU  ic^  no<^  Such  a  storm  I  have  not  yet 

ni(^t  txUW.  experienced. 

<Stf{(^'    cin  Jtaifct    fonntc   fi(^    fo  Such  an  emperor  could  thus 

b<'inut^tjcn  \  humble  himself. 

Sp^'  {ij^nH  fSitHn  Ummt  fcltcn.  Such  beautiful  weather  comes 

seldom. 

(Sr  frrof^  fa  Trifr,  \af  idf  t^n  nt^^t  He  spoke  so  softly,  that  I  could 

vcrfle'^cn  fpnnte.  not  understand  him. 

0)2an(^  Xraum  ker  ^ugenb  fc^toin*  Many  a  dream  of  youth  disap. 

brt  mit  Un  Sal^rcn.  ptars  with  years. 

9Ran(^  ft^nrt  iBuc^  l^aSe  iify  ff^on  Many  a  beautiful  book  hare  I 

gele'fen.  already  read. 

9la(^   rintgcn  Sninu'tcn  fe^rte   cr  After  some  minuteshe  returned. 

3»ru(f. 

^rr  dfep^ant'  tfl  rttoal  flilrfrr,  atl  Th^     elephant    is    somewhat 

ba<  SRaf^om.  stronger  thai)  the  rhinoceros, 

^c  un'trfa^rene   itaufmann   fann  The    inexperienced    mere^attt 

Ui^t  aU  fcin  f8ctmb'%tn  verlicrcn.  may  easily  lose  all  his  fortune. 
9t  looT  tai  sanjf  3a^  leant  He  was  sick  all  the  year, 
dn  grof  en  ^tAbten  ftc^t  man  alU  In  large  cities  one  sees  some- 
Sage  et»>a9  ffltuti.  thing  new  every  day. 

I.  SBai  fftc  SBcttec  ifl  ^cute?  2.  99  xft  ^ute  fc^dncf  2Bctter,  a^r 
ettoal  f&Uec  att  gcjicm.  3.  i&(a<  filr  cine  Sneinung  ^cgl  er  Dcn  tiefer 
ea(^e?  4.  ^einc  Slcinung  ifl  nic^t  tie  befic  ta«on  (Sect.  36.  III.).  6. 
9)2ctnc  ^cnfc^fl  ift  lit  angcnr^mflc  von  ber  SBelt.  6.  SBm  fur  Btfc^c 
fliib  bU«?  (Sect  36.  III.)  7-  9t  fiab  eerftft^c.  8  S9Ht  h>a<  fur 
llr^citm  (cf<Wt9t  C(  fk^  ?  9.  (h  M<^ftftidt  ft(^  if eill  mit  Qiifvtibtw 
t^6i»  mit  Scfcn.  10.  SBtU^  fin  SRM^t  $a|  tic  aRufif  auf  bal  Q»cmut^ 
U§  aRcnf<9cn!  11.  flStfl^  an  (o^  0fRuf  ift  t§,  He  tDctt  ^u  fcfcn! 
12.  SMfy  cinoi  fnlk^a  fLnbl\d  gcMA^  bol  Virmamcnt  mit  fetnen  «n« 
jA^I^cn  Citcmcn !  18.  3ctcv  6tcrR  can  ^immct  Mlbet  cine  eigcnc  SBett. 
14.  2Dft  too^^  Sugcnk^ftc  ftcnvcnket  let  en  Sag  feinel  itUni  taranf,  feint 
ffc^tcc  immct  mc^  atjuTcgen.  15.  4at  nt<^t  itker  3^Trr  flfreuute  eincn 
fs^ra  ^nt  ?  16.  SflciR,  ein  Seber  ^at  eincn  anbcm.  17*  ^et^  anAnncr 
llnb  ast^tocntig,  am  tal  Q^atcrtanb  gu  rcttcn.  18.  <$aScn  e'xt  iencn 
BItabCR  gcfc^cn,  Uz  cine  foI(|e  9ein^ctt  M  O^efa^td  Ufii^,  tic  crflauncnl* 
Mfiitigifl?  19.  3a,  ii^  ^aBc  i^n  gefe^cn.  20.  !&cr  (S^c^ct  cinc<  folc^cn 
•cfil^hl  tfl  )U  Io(cn.  21.  S>xt  Seft^wcitcn  rincc  folc^  {Reifc  flA^en 
Un  St^itptt.  22.  eo((^  ^anbtungcn  tocibcn  fcic  Sewunbcntng  ber  fflaS^ 
totU  (ctwrrufen.  23.  0o  angcnc^mc  6tuntcn  l^U  \^  tange  nit^t  ge^abt. 
24.  Untcr  Itn  Ctntop^nem  flnb  man<^  fe^r  wo^I^abcnb.  25.  -^abcn  &ie 
si^  ani^  f<^  maiU^  €kttfamc  criebt?  26.  O  fa,  i^  ^aht  fc^on 
mom^  aRctrmfttbigc  erfa^rcn.  27.  ^Atx^  taip^tttt  ^otbat  muptc  in  bet 
ed^M^t  fcitt  «c(ctt  laflca.  28.  4at  bicfcc  e^riftfteOcr  nic^t  man^  gute« 
flBcif  0cf^bcRf  29.  ^ea\f,  mantle  bcrfctbcn  finb  vprtrcfflic^.  80. 
4f4btn  fU^  bic  icibca  ffrcnnbc  ABcc  bicfe  6a(^  «crfl<lnbigt  ?  81.  3a,  in 
cHiigctt  IpanftcR  (Inb  fie  mitcbianbct  ubcrcingcTommcn.  32.  Cinigc  cngti' 
f^  CM^c  gtngcn  M  bicfcm  etvtmc  untcr.  S3  dtUOft  fluge  SRAnncr 
|O0ni  fl^  otti  bee  (Beifammtung  gncfld.  34.  Vtlt  Simoo^ncc  bcc  Ctabt 
fl^^ca  flt^  Ba  bcc  flnnA^ung  bet  Scinbc.  35.  9Ran(^  SRenfC^n  brin* 
em  i^  ganjci  tcbcn  mit  SRie^tit^un  gu.  36.  SDoc  bal  3^  Stubcr,  bet 
Ocjkm  ben  ganjcn  Sag  in  3^rcr  OkfeaffE^ft  »ac?  37.  9lcin,  el  toaT  mcia 
IRcffc,  bet  mi<^  aUt  3a^  ctnmal  li«fn<^t.  38.  9Be((^  cine  Or&pc  ^  bit 
0CbK,  a«^  anc  «ic(  ftcincr  ifl  flc  bcnnct^  all  bic  eonnc.  39.  SBeff^c  SBcc« 
fBgc  ^t  bcc  SfUalfi^  »0C  bca  2|ima?  40.  ffiti  filr  nnd  Svgcfl  fdcr 
ifl  bicfe  ?    41.  3fl  bn  e^utcc  fletf  ig.  ft  )crnt  ct  cttsa. 


1.  Many  a  learned  man  has  been  misunderstood.  2.  Oh,  what 
folly  does  man  commit  in  his  life.  3.  With  what  kind  of  so- 
ciety have  you  associated.  4»  Many  an  industrious  merchant 
has  been  ruined  by  an  imprudent  speculation.  6,  Full  many  a 
flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen^  6.  Every  leaf,  every  twig,  and 
every  drop  of  water,  testifies  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  7. 
Every  one  must  give  an  account  of  himself.  8.  llie  whole 
environi  of  Coblenl^  are  romantic.  9.  All  are  well  *  at  home. 
10.  Itie  coBvertttion  with  inch  persons  U  instructive.  11.  I 
have  Bover  heard  of  such  an  ae«dent.  12.  It  is  beautiful 
weitther  to-day,  but  somewhat  colder  than  yesterday.  13.  I 
have  had  already  many  a  pleasure.  14.  I  wish  to  have  some 
lemons.    15.  He  came  somewhat  too  late. 

^  Hu^t  im  SSerbergcncn.    *  too^t. 


ANCIENT    HYMNS. 

[Tho fbllowiog  ore  translations,  ai  literal  as  the  rhyme  irould  adoUt,  of 
two  ancient  hymns  ih>m  the  Greek,  which  were  aooustomed  to  be  Bung  la 
the  early  CbrisUan  Chnrcbes,  at  Matins  and  Fapen,  in  the  tint  ceotury ; 
or,  as  Dr.  J.  Tye  Smith  says,  at  a  period  **  little  short  of  Apostolic.'*] 

THE  MORXIXG  IITHN. 

1«    GiiOBT  ba  to  God  above, 

Uuto  men  both  peace  and  lore ; 
Tliee  we  praise,  and  thee  we  bless. 
Thee  wo  worship,  and  address, 
Thee  we  glorify  below, 
AU  our  thanks  on  thee  bestow. 

2.  All  tliy  glory  great,  we  slog, 
Oh  Jehovah,  heavenly  King  ; 
Triune  God,  Almighty  Sire ; 
Jesus  Christ  (our  sole  desire), 
Son  of  God's  eternal  love, 
Uoly  Spirit  trom  above. 

3.  Oh  Jehovah,  God  of  might, 
Lamb  of  God  (our  chief  delight), 
Son  of  God  the  Father,  hear, 
Unto  us  be  ever  near ; 

Thou  who  takest  sins  away, 
Mercy  shew  os,  when  we  pray. 

4.  Thou  who  hast  the  world  restored. 
Thou  who  art  iu  sov 'reign  LonI, 
Bfay  oar  pray'rs  acceptance  find, 
With  thee,  Saviour,  eVer  kind, 
Tiiou  who  sittest  on  the  right 

Of  thy  Father's  tlirone  of  might, 

5.  Blercy  nhow  Uf,  priest  above, 
Jly  thy  intcroedbig  l«re ; 
Thou  alone  art  sanctified, 

1  bou  aloo«,  the  hord,  who  died  i 
Christ  our  Saviour  we  confess. 
Own,  and  sanctify,  and  blass  s 
Unto  Qod  the  Father's  name. 
Glory  and  eternal  fiune. 

THE  BYSNIKG  HYMN. 

1.    Clieering  light  of  sacred  g-ory. 
Bon  of  our  eternal  King, 
Holy,  heav'nly,  blest  in  story, 
Jesos  Christ,  thy  praise  we  slag. 

3.    We  behold,  by  grace,  not  merit. 
Setting  sun,  and  ev'uing  light, 
Father,  Son.  and  Holy  Spirit, 
Thee  we  praise,  O  God  of  might., 

S.    Thou  art  worthy,  still  for  ever. 

To  be  prais'd  with  sacred  tongues : 
Wherefore,  Son  of  God.  LIfe-glver, 
Thee  we  oelebrata  in  songs. 


LESSONS  IN  PENMANSHIP.— No.  IV. 

Tnn  Lessons  for  thia  week  consist  of  the  following  words  and 
sentences :— Text :  JngoUtadi^  Juggernaut,  Kmilworth,  Leaming- 
ton, Half-text :  Innocence  render e  repentance  umnoceeeary :  Judg- 
ment  commonly  eurpaeeee  memory  s  Kimge  moot  eommonig  command 
reepect ;  Labour  moet  commonig  in^^rovee  ioeaiik,  Court^hand : 
Innumerable  annogancee  accompang  aU  mankind;  Judgmonte  ore 
commonJu  firmed  from  preeedente  s  Kinge  mag  commandt  but  sm^ 
JeeU  muet  abeg  them ;  Learning  without  labour  ie  granted  <•  IMM 
below. 
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tj9inoce?wc    re^iae^^j    f^A^n^ncc    u^neceddam. 


'^/i 


rtttfs/j^^ifrfffif     ^^t^^t^i^^9^t<e^     ^cc^^. 


»>^M^It^ 


^r/^^  ^«#ir/#^^###1^ 


euiam^n^  cor/i?/io?i^   (UirAad4€j    memof^u. 


p/^ 


/^Mr-/*/^      <3?/^      -CC'^^ 


-^  A-^/^  Z'-'^- 
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c/iad    97W4^  cammcmM^    c(^m.f?^an(/  redAec^. 


if     '^^p^i^      <^'^^jj^fr^t 


P^Ofif       '^^P^i^ 


<^     'uip^S^  tf^l^^<iSif     '^^tffif^   -^/^^j^      ^wif/«. 


m/mmawfi 


^ao^^df'   niod^  ce?nmo4t^    cmAro^ue^    ta^cmd 


^rij-tfj^in^      -^^W^yi^r^ir      yw^^#/      #«^     ^^rtf^^/wflr      4&      '*^^-PPe 
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LESSONS    IN    F R E N C  n.— No.  XXXII. 
B^'  Professor  Louis  Fasquelle,  LL.D. 

Section  LXIX. 


1.    COKJUOATION 


THB    lairKRATIYS. 
OF     TUB     ImPKBATITB     OP 


TUB     RbOULAR 


Vebds 


fin 

Jfttith 

ehcr     -^fisc 
let  lum  cherish 
foum    -ifrsons 
let  ta furnish 
pan      -i:»sez 
pwush 

sais      -ifscnt 
Id  them  seize 


-oU 


r«9 
recetM 

aper^    -<rfTC 
Ic^  Jiim  perceive 
pero      -«von8 
/cf  tts  gather 
cone     -«vez 

d  -oireot 

let  them  owe 


rwd    -« 

vend    -e 
kt  him  sell 
tend     -ons 
let  m  tend 
ent«nd-ei 
hoar 

perd    -«nt 
lei  them  lo$e. 


Ohanfc      -e 
sfnff 
Qafl    port  •« 

?cr  him  itpiab 
Donn       -ons 
{e<  tagive 
Cherch     -^z 

Qu'lls  port         -ent 
let  them  carry 

2.  The  second  person  singular,  and  the  first  and  second  per- 
sons plural  of  the  imperative,  are  the  same  as  the  first  person 
singular,  and  the  first  and  second  persons  plural  of  the  present 
of  the  indicative.    The  pronouns  are  dropped : — 

Je  parte,  parlt ;  je  tLxx\»,fitti»,  J  speak^  tptaki  I finkh^fiaUh, 

3.  Exceptions-— Avoir,  to  haw^  make  iii  those  persons  of  the 
imperative,  ate,  aifontf  ayei ;  €tre,  to  be,  9oi$,  toj^ont,  t»fyeM; 
savoir,  to  know,  9ach^  tachont,  tachei ;  and  aller,  va,  and  vat 
before  y  not  followed  by  an  infinitive. 

4.  Youloir  has  only  the  second  person  plaral,  yeuilles,  have 
the  ffoodneee  to.,,,., 

6,  A  third  person  singular  and  plural  is  given  in  the  impera- 
tive by  most  of  the  French  grammarians.  These  parts,  how- 
ever, belong  properly  to  the  subjunctive,  as  they  express  rather 
a  strong  wish  than  a  command.  The  Enelish  expressions,  let 
him  tpeakf  iM  he  may  epeakf  tre  rendered  in  French  by  qu'il 
parle. 

6.  A  droite,  k  gaudie,  correspond  in  signification  to  the 
English  to  the  right,  to  the  l^. 

AUes  k  droits,  k  ganohs.  Ootoihe  right,  tothel0, 

7.  For  the  place  of  the  pronouns  in  connection  with  the 
imperative,  see  Sect.  26,  R.  1,  4  ;  Sect.  27,  R.  1,  2,  3,  4. 


Absvhsov 

rrenono  la  premiere  me  k  droite. 
Ne  cherchei  plw  i  le  tramper. 
Saoboivi  BOOS  oontentcr  do  n^osfr 

iaire. 
Faltes  Wen  attention  h.  oe  qos  vons 

dltes. 
Dites  toqloim  la  v^riU. 
AUons  I  Mesiliurs,  4^p§oht»-voiu. 
Teaes,  lIoiisleur«  voillivotre  Sfgtnt. 
YcolUes  soeeptcf  cs  pristnt. 


Examplbs. 

Lei  ut  tale  thejtnt  tireetto  the  right. 
Seek  no  Umger  to  deceive  him» 
LetueknowhowtoeontetUounekei 

fdth  fteoeteariee* 
rag  great  attention  to  what  gou  tag. 

Ahtagt  fell  the  truth. 
Cornel  gentkmen,  makekatte. 
Here,  fiir,  here  it  four  money. 
BetoMnAatioaeo^thitpreteHi, 


ExB&cisB  187. 

Clef,  f.  Ivy.  Fromett-re,4  ir.  fo^ro- Hcnvoy-er,  1.  to  tend 

Crayon,  m.  pencO.  mite.                             hadt. 

Institatrice,  f.  teacher.  Bapportncr,  1.  to  Mng   Sam  fauti^  vitkoutjba. 

OMir,  9.  to  otfeg.  hack,                         8e  8erv-ir,  1.  ret  to  tiae. 

rtrtie,  tpart,  Semett-re,  4.  ir.  to  <i0*  Tien,  m.  third, 

Pr^oeptenr,  m.  inttrvO'  liver.                         Terres,  8.  ir./hM  voir, 

tor,  to  tee. 

1.  Envoyez  chercher  le  m^decin,  votre  petit  gar^on  est 
malade.  2.  Nous  I'avOns  ddjli  envoy<^  chercher.  8.  Yous 
n'avcs  pas  besoin  de  TOtre  crayon,  pr^tez-le-moi  [Sect.  26,  R. 
4  ;  Sect.  27,  R.  4].  4.  Jo  ne  sanrais  tous  le  preter,  je  m'en 
sers.  6,  Donnez-le-moi  ou  me  Ic  prfitei  [§  100  (6)].  6.  Je 
I'ai  promts  k  votre  institu trice.  7.  oi  vont  ne  le  lui  avex  pas 
dlt,  dites-le-lai  aussitdt  que  possible.  6.  Ke  le  ltd  ditee  pas 
encore.  9.  Farlez-lui-en  [§  39, 17]  la  prochat|ie  fois  que  vous 
le  verrez.  10.  Ayez  patience,  mon  anu,  votre  pire  ne  tardera 
pas  k  Tenir.  11.  Obe'issez  h  votre  pr^epteur.  12.  Je  lui 
ob^  toujours,  donnez-lui-en  une  bonne  partie.  13.  Je  lui  en 
ai  d6jiik  donnd  plus  des  deux  tiers.  14.  Avez  vous  port^  cette 
clef  au  serrurier?  15.  J'ai  oubli<^  de  la  lui  remettre.  16. 
Fortez-la-lui  sans  faute  cette  aprds-midi.  17.  YeuiUez  me  dire 
oU  demeure  M.  Q.  18.  Frcnez  la  premiere  rue  )^  gauche,  il 
demeuro  dans  la  deuxitoe  maison  h  droite.  19.  AUons,  MeS' 
demoiselles,  d¥^p6chons-nouB.  20.  Menez-les-y  le  plus  t6t 
possible.    21.  Ne  me  Ics  rapportez  pas.    22.  Renvoycz-lcs- 


moi  domain.     23.  Fortons-lcs-y.     21.  Ne  les  y  portons  pas. 
25.  Prbtez-lcs-lui,  mnbi  i;c  Ics  lui  donuez  pus. 

EXEltCIfiE  13S. 

1.  Give  a  book  to  tha  yoimg  man.  2.  I  have  already  given 
liim  one,  and  he  does  not  read  ir.  3.  Lend  it  to  him,  if  yea 
will  not  give  it  to  him.  4.  I  will  not  lend  it  to  him.  6.  Make 
h;iBte,  young  ladies,  it  is  ten  o'clock,  0.  Have  the  goodness 
to  give  me  a  pen.  7.  I  have  given  one  to  your  broSier.  8. 
Obey  your  lather,  and  speak  to  your  si&ter.  9.  Will  you  not 
send  lor  the  letter  i  10.  1  will  send  for  it.  11.  S€nd  for  it  u 
soon«as  yon  can.  12.  Bo  not  do  so  (fe),  but  write  to  my 
cousin.  13.  Come,  children  (met  enfantt)^  learn  your  lerson. 
14.  Give  him  some  [§  39,  17],  or  lend  him  some  [{  100  (6)]. 
16.  Bo  not  make  haste,  we  have  (/<?)  time.  16.  Have  patience, 
my  child,  the  merchant  will  soon  come.  17.  Send  it  to  him, 
if  you  cannot  give  it  to  him.  18.  Write  to  him  this  aitonoon 
without  fail.  19.  I  would  write  to  him  if  I  had  time.  20. 
Let  us  take  the  first  street  to  the  left.  21.  Take  the  second 
street  to  the  right.  22.  Fay  attention  to  what  your  brother 
says.  23.  Let  us  tell  the  truth.  24.  Let  us  read  that  book 
to-day.  25.  Pay  your  debts  as  soon  as  possible.  36.  Letui 
obevour  instructor.  27.  Carry  the  key  to  him.  28.  Bring 
me  back  the  books  which  I  have  lent  you,  29.  Bo  not  hiing 
them  back  to  me,  read  them.  SO.  Let  us  have  patience,  we 
shall  soon  hare  money.  31.  Let  us  speak  to  them,  they  are  at 
my  father's.  32.  Tell  them  that  I  intend  to  write  to  them  to- 
morrow morning.  83.  Qo  to  church  this  afternoon.  34. 
Bring  me  back  my  letters.  35.  Bo  not  carry  them  there,  bat 
bring  theni  to  me  as  soon  as  possible. 

Section  LXX. 

1.  A  rerb  following  another  yerb  in  the  imperative,  is  nut 
in  the  infinitive  (according  to  general  rule.  Sect.  20,  $).  The 
coigunctioQ  which  often  comes  bstween  the  two  verbs  in 
English,  is  not  used  in  French  :— 

Allea  parler  aa  maslcien.  Go  and  tpeak  to  the  mutkkm, 

Alles  ftire  votre  ouvrage.  Go  and  do  gonr  leorL 

Coures  voir  eee  mestfeurt.  Jiun  and  tee  thotegenOenm. 

2.  Prendre  garde,  to  take  care,  to  take  heed,  when  foUoved 
by  another  verb  in  the  infinitive,  means  io  take  care  not  to  :— 

Frtnes  garde  ds  tomber.  2Ube  oare  not  tofidL 

3.  Prendre  lo  deuil,  means  to  go  into  mourning ;  prendre  li 
peine,  to  take  ike  trouble ;  prendre  les  devants,  to  go  on  krfon\ 
prendre  un  parti,  io  take  a  determination  ;  prendre  da  cafe,  du 
th^  &c.,  to  take  coffee^  tea,  &c. 

RlBUMB   or  BXAMPLVS. 


Envoyes  ehtrcher  le  taplssicr. 
AUez  ebercher  votrs  paraplsie. 
Oonrea  voir  voire  p^ 
PrenoM  garde  dt  nou  blesser. 
Prenas  garde  de  d^ohirer  vos  habits. 
N'aves-voBi  pas  pris  le  deatl  ? 
Frenea  la  petals  de  voos  aaseofar. 
Frenea  du  th4  oo  da  oafe. 
Qnel  psrti  aves-voos  pris  ? 


Send  fir  the  t^phahierer. 
GoandJUehgourwabreBa. 
Bun  and  ate  gourfethcr. 
Letut  take  care  net ttkarteertdta. 
2Ute  oars  not  to  tear  gour  ddha. 
Have  gon  not  put  on  movnmgf 
Take  the  trouble  to  tU  dan. 
Ddce  tea  or  eesfbe. 
What  retehdkm  have  gou  taJmt 


Bobe.  f.  drm. 
6oin,  m.  care. 
Tomb^,  1.  tofiU- 
Tacher,  I.  to  (tain,  to 

tpot. 

Setai-re,4.ir.to5«a>fltf 


EXBEOXSB   139. 

Attend-re,  4.  to  exptdl,  GU-«r,  1.  to  tpolL 

towdtjbr,  Qoavemeor,  m.  go- 

Chooolat,  m.  chooolaU.      vemor. 
Oonrrier,  m.  courier.      Lonqas,  tchen. 
Croi-re.  4.  Ir.  to  beHeve.  Port-er,  1.  to  wsar. 
D&hlr-er,  1 .  to  tear.      Qaelqnefols,  tomOimet. 

Alles  Toir  mon  fr^re,  il  a  quelque  chose  k  vous  eomrauni- 
quer.  2.  Coures  leur  dire  queje  les  attends.  S.  Honfr^ea 
bien  pris  garde  de  ddchirer  ses  habits.  4.  Votre  cousine  a-t- 
elle  pris  garde  de  tacher  sa  robe?  6,  EUe  a  pxis  garde  de 
tomb«r,  car  en  tombant  elle  I'aurait  gftt^e.  6.  Cea  petites  fiUee 
ont-elles  pris  le  deuil  i  7.  Elles  viennent  de  la  prendre.  S. 
Pour  qui  prenez-vous  le  detiil }  9.  Je  porte  le  deuil  de  ma 
m^re.  10.  Frenes-Tous  du  th^  ou  du  caf^  le  matin  i  11  •  Noui 
prenons  du  th^  et  du  cafd.  12.  Ke  prenez-vous  pas  qnelque- 
ibis  du  chocolat  ?  13.  Nous  n'en  prenons  que  lorsque  noni 
sommes  malades.  14.  Quel  parti  le  gouverneur  a-t-il  pris| 
15.  II  a  pris  le  parti  de  se  taire.  16.  Frendres- vous  moo  pv^ 
(my  part)  ou  celui  de  votre  fils  ?  17.  Je  prcndrai  le  v6tre,tt 
je  crois  que  vous  avez  raison.     18.  Fourquoi  ne  prcnes-votfi 


/ 
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pas  la  peine  de  lire  sa  lettro  ?  ^9.  Parcc  qu'elle  n'en  vaut  pas 
lapeina.  20.  Yotre  courrier  a-t-il  pris  les  deyants?  21.  U 
n'a  pu  prendre  les  deyants.  22.  r^'ayez-vous  pas  tort  de 
prendre  son  parti  ?  23.  Je  n'ai  pas  tort  de  le  prendre,  24. 
Ayes-yous  pris  le  thtf*  {jfour  tea)  ?  25.  Nous  n'ayons  pas  pris 
{war)  le  thtf,  nous  ayons  pris  le  caf<f  ? 

EXBACXBB  140. 

1.  Has  your  brother  taken  care  not  to  spoil  his  hat }  2.  He 
has  taken  care  not  to  spoil  it,  he  has  oiuy  one.  3.  Go  and 
speak  to  your  sister,  she  calls  you  (appeUe),  4.  Will  you  not 
take  a  oup  {Jkuae)  of  tea  ?  d.  I  haye  just  taken  my  tea.  6. 
What  haye  you  said  to  your  little  girl  ^  7.  I  haye  toldlber  to 
take  care  not  to  tear  her  dress.  8.  Let  us  take  care  not  to 
tear  that  book.  9.  My  son  has  just  brought  it,  10.  Has  he 
taken  his  tea  ?  11.  He  has  not  yet  taken  tea,  it  is  too  early. 
12.  At  what  hour  do  you  take  tea*  at  your  house?  13.  We 
take  tea  at  six  o'clock.  14,  Do  you  take  tea*  or  coffee  for 
breakfast  (a  Wiir4  d^eknwr)  ?  15.  We  take  coffee,  IG.  Is  your 
courier  gone  on  before }  17.  He  has  not  been  able  to  go  on 
before.  18.  What  resolution  haye  you  taken?  19.  I  haye 
taken  the  resolution  to  study  my  lesson,  20.  Haye  you  taken 
care  not  to  tear  your  books }  21.1  haye  taken  care  not  to  stain 
them. .  22.  What  has  your  brother  determined  ?  23.  He  has 
determined  to  remain  silent,  24.  Haye  you  taken  my  part } 
26.  I  haye  taken  my  brother's  part.  26.  Are  you  right  to 
take  his  part }  27.  1  am  light  to  take  his  part,  because  he  is 
right.  88.  Are  you  not  afraid  to  take  his  part  \  29.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  take  his  part.  30.  Will  you  take  your  sister's  part 
or  mine?  31,  I  will  take  my  sister's  part,  32.  Qo  and  read 
your  book,  you  do  not  know  your  lesson.  83.  I  know  my 
lesson,  and  I  know  also  that  you  are  my  friend*  34.  Let  us 
go  to  our  father,  he  wants  us. 

SSCTION  LXXf. 
THB    SlTBJUirOTXyk. 

1.  All  the  French  yerbs,  regular  and  irregular,  end  in  th(s 
tense  with  «,  «*,  c,  ions,  ies,  ent : — 

2.  CONIOOATXOX  OF  TKB  PaSSBNT  OF    THB  ^VBfVNCTiyB   OF 

TUB  Kbqulab  Verbs  :-^ 

QflMJe  chant       ^  fax     -isve  rcf       -oirs  rend      -« 

7%atlmay  tinfi  mayJLuUh  vu^  receive  may  render 

Qua  ta  pari         -es  di^r   >lMes  aper9    -oivcs  ycod      -ca 

7%at  thou  mayett  ipetd:  mai/atdierUh  mayett  perceive  me^fetttdl 

Qnll  donn  -e  foam  -iiM  gerp     -give  tend      -^ 

nai  he  may  gire  mayfamiMk  may  gather  may  tend 

Qae  noBS  cherch  -Ums  pua    -iicloas  cono     -prions  entcnd  Aont 

may  punish 


(» 


That  IM  may  seek 
QfM  yovj  port      -ies 
That  you  wiay  carry 
Qn'Ua  aim  -cat 

Jfuit  they  may  love 


mayaoneeh* 
d  -evin 

d^9       -oifsat 
may  deedce 


maykbor 
perd      -4es 
mttylote 
nord     *«nt 
mayhltt 


mtayteUi 
im      -iasent 
may  unitt 

8.  In  the  first  conjugation,  the  subjnnetiye  is  in  the  singu- 
Inr,  similar  to  the  present  of  the  indicatiye.  Exception  : 
aller— je  yais,  quefailU, 

4.  Ttko  first  and  second  persims  plural  of  the  subjunctiye, 
in  the  fonr  conjugations,  are  the  same  as  the  oorresponding 
persons  of  the  imperfect  of  the  indicatiye.  The  third  person 
plural  is  like  the  corresponding  person  in  the  indicative  pre- 
sent. Exceptions  :  ayoir,  subjnnetiye,  nous  ay&nt,  vow  ay  ex, 
iti  atinti  sayoir,  nou*  taehums,  90u$  taehieg,  ilt  ioshsnt;  6cre, 
nous  S9yOH$,  vout  eoysM,  iU  soient ;  faire,  nout/astioMt  vousfaesitM, 
iU  fatsmti  aller,  iU  aUUnt\  yoiutoir,  Ut  vwiUmtj  yaloir,  its 
ffoiUmt, 

6,  The  subjunctiye  may  also  be  formed  from  the  participle 
present,  by  changing  otil  mto  #,  m,  e,  tons,  ietf  int :  as,  chantant, 
je  shants  ;  finissant,  Je  JtHtste*,  receyant,  Je  rtfoke;  lachanti/f 
M«A#;  craignant,Je«rafffi#. 

6.  The  yerbs  presenting  exceptions  to  this  last  rule  are  the 
foUowinfr,  which  the  student  will  find  conjugated  in  the 
Second  Part  of  this  Grammar,  }  62 1 — 


Acqa^rir 

CooceToir 

Uourir 

Frendro 

Savoir 

Veair 

Aller 

Devoir 

Ifoavoir 

(and 

Tenir  (and 

(and 

AperetToIr 

Devoir 

Perccvolr 

iti    com- 

its    com> 

its    com- 

Avoir 

Etro 

Pottvoir 

poonds) 

ponndi) 

pounds) 

Boil* 

Fairs 

Fouvolr 

Ucocvoir 

Yaloir 

Vooloir 

*  Lt  taA,  the  steal  ealltd  teu\  Avt  tb<i  the  heurage  ealJed  tea* 


7.  The  past  of  the  subjunctiye  is  formed  frt>m  the  subjunc- 
tive present  of  one  of  the  auxiliaries,  avoir,  itr$,  and  the  past 
participle  of  a  yerb  [  j  45]  :— 

()tts  J'aie  pari4,  qae  js  aois  renit.       That  I  may  haot^tpokm,  that  I  mt^f 

haoecome, 
3.  A  yerb  is  put  in  the  subjunctive,  when  it  is  {nreeeded  by 
the  conjunction  guo,  and  another  yerb  expressing  consent, 
eommand,  doubt,  desire,  surprise,  want,  duty,  necessity,  regret, 
fewt,  apprehension,  ftc.  [J  127  (2)]  :^ 
Je  yeax  qae  voos  lul  parlies.  /  toUh  you  to  tpeak  to  him. 

Je  desire  que  voofarrivlesii  tempi.        Iwtehyoutoarrioeintimo. 

9.  When  the  first  yerb  expresses  fear  or  apprehension,  the 
yerb  preceded  by  que  must  also  be  preceded  by  tte,  which, 
however,  has  no  negative  sense  [§  127  (3),  {  138  (4)  (6)  (6)]  :— 

Je  eraini  qa'U  ne  tombe.  /  am  qfraid  lest  he  fatt. 

10,  After  craindre,  to  fear',  apprehender,  to  apprehend;  ayoir 
peur,  to  be  a/raid ;  trembler,  to  irenihU,  pas  is  used  in  cott* 
nection  with  the  w,  when  we  wish  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  action  or  occurrence  expressed  by  the  second  yerb  [6  138 
(7)]:-  t'  J^  l» 

Je  tremble  quil  n'arrive  pas    ik    I  tremble  that  he  may  not  arrive  in 
temps.  time. 


Hesumb  of 

I^e  mddecin  veut-ll  qae  Je  boive  de 

I'eaa. 
Je  ooo«cns  que  voae  alUez  le  voir. 
Nood  doutoue  quo  vou«  arrivies  k 

temps. 
Je  cr&ins  que  votre  maitre  ne  voua 

poniMO.    • 
Je  oraiui  que  votre  maitre  ns  vous 

pttoifse  pai. 
Je  m'^tomie  qu'il  ne  sacbe  pas  cela. 

J*exigo  qae  voos  lai  doxmiex  cela. 
Voolez-vooa  qu'il  aille  k  la  chasae  ? 
Que  voolez-vous  que  Je  dlse  ? 

J'aime  mleox  que  vous  ms  payies. 
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Does  tlie  physician  wish  me  to  drink 

toatert 
I  consent  that  you  goto  see  him. 
We  dotdt  your  arriving  in  time. 

I  fear  lest  your  master  nuxy  punish 

you, 
I  /bar  tffai  yoyr  maeUr  may  tu4 

punish  yom. 
I  am  aMoniahed  that  he  does  not 

know  that. 
I  require  you  to  give  him  that. 
Do  you  wish  Mm  to  go  huntUtg. 
What  do  you  u4sh  me  to  (that  I 

should)  sayf 
I  would  rather  have  you  to  pay  me. 


ExxncxsB  141, 

Artisan,  m.  mechanio.  £mpooh-er,  I .  to  jMreoetd.  lloolin^pecis,  tauhmUL 

Atelier,  m  workshop.  Fortement,  very  much,    Obi-ir,  S.  to  obey. 

An  dswus,  ahove.  Force,  f.  stret^ith.  Bempl-ir,  2.  iofu^L 

Bracelet,  m.  brooLlct,  MagaMn.  ra.  vforehauH.  Raf,  t  ttreet. 

D<jk,  already.  llalsain,  e»  unheaUhy,     Tomb-cr,  1.  tofsdU 

1.  Que  youles-yous  que  nous  fassions?  2.  Jo  ddsire  que 
yous  fassies  attention  k  yos  Etudes,  8.  Ne  craignes*yous  pas 
que  1 1  pluie  ne  vous  empdche  de  sortir  \  4.  Nous  craignons 
fo;  tcniont  que  la  pluie  ne  nous  emp^ohe  de  remplir  noe  engage* 
mcus?  5.  Dou tea- vous  qu'U  soit  ches  lui  maintenant  ?  6. 
Je  douio  qu'il  y  soit,  il  est  d^jk  dix  heures.    7.  Exiges-yous 

2u'il  parte  de  bonne  heure }  8.  Je  m'^tonne  qu'il  ne  soit  pas 
ejk  parti.  9.  Aimes-vous  mieux  que  je  vous  rende  ces  brace- 
lets? 10.  J'aime  mieux  que  yous  me  les  payies.  11.  Yotre 
yoisin  craint-il  que  son  enfant  ne  sorte  }  12.  II  craint  qu'il 
ne  tombe  dans  la  rue.  13.  Ne  ddisirez-vous  pas  que  vos  <(leyes 
yous  obtfissent }  14.  Je  eouhaite  qu'ik  m'obtfisscnt  et  qu'ils 
ob^ssent  k  leurs  professeurs.  15.  Ne  craignes-yous  pas  que 
cet  artisan  ne  tombe  malade  ?  16.  Je  crains  qu'il  ne  tomba 
malade,  car  son  atelier  est  iika  malsain.  17.  P^e  regrettes* 
YOUS  pas  qu'il  soit  obligtf  de  trayaiUer  9    18.  Je  regrette^  qu'il 

d^- 

ddsire 

ne 

pas  que  yous  acneties  un  magasmr    vi.  ii  yeui  que 

j 'achate  nn  moulin-k-scie.  23.  Dairez-yous  que  je  yous 
quitte  \  24.  Je  ddsire  que  yous  resties  ayee  moi.  25.  Je  veux 
que  yous  parties  ce  matin. 

BxB&cxsB  142, 

1.  Do  you  wish  me  to  speak  to  the  mechanic }  2.^  I  wish 
you  to  tell  him  to  {de)  come  here  to-morrow  morning.  3. 
What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  4.1  wish  you  to  brinft  mo  a 
book.  5.  Do  you  not  wish  me  to  read  your  letter  }  6. 1  wish 
you  to  read  it  and  {que)  give  it  to  my  aisters.  7.  Does  not 
your  sister  fear   lest  ihc   rain  may  prevent  her  going  out  | 
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B,  Bha  fein  th«t  the  nin  miy  prevent  out  fitung  out.  9.  Do 
JOM  doubt  UiktyouT  fithar  be  »l  home  now  }  10.  I  doubt  hu 
Minitbere.  11.  Do  you  require  me  to  domf  work  now!  II. 
I  wiib  jou  to  do  youf  woik  before  going  out  (neait*  dt  triir). 
IS.  Do  you  not  recret  your  being  obliged  to  work?  1*.  I  do 
not  regret  my  beug  obliged  to  work.  IS.  Ate  you  not 
MlMtl^ed  thit  be  knowt  Out !  lH.  I  un  utonijhed  that  he 
know*  ill.  17,  Do  you  require  me  to  p»T  him  to-diy  f  18. 1 
wWi  Tou  to  p»y  him  to-morrow.  10.  \¥h«  would  jou  h»Te 
me  do  (M*  Vd.  I  1/  M*  abam  cnrvuf )  i  20.  1  wiU  hiTs  you 
p*r  Um  immediitely.  11.  Do  you  fear  Itat  the  muter  puniih 
your  ton  (  21. 1  feu  that  he  dulj  not  puoith  him.  23.  \Vh>t 
would  you  h»ie  me  uy)  24.  I  would  hare  you  aay  the 
truth,  IS.  Doe*  not  your  father  wiib  you  to  buyahouie) 
as.  He  wUhee  me  to  buv  a  itorshouee.  ST.  Do  you  wish  ui 
to  lekTB  you  i  38,  I  wiah  yon  to  go  away  to-morrow.  39,  Do 
TOU  wiah  ma  to  lUj  with  you }  30.  I  wtah  you  to  lUj  hare. 
31.  Do  you  wiah  me  to  tell  him  that  newa  i  S3.  I  wiah  tou 
to  tell  It  to  hin.  SS.  Do  yon  wiah  toot  children  to  obey  their 
teuhart    31.  I  wiah  them  to  obey  him. 


TheaefacU  load  me  lo  mention  atUrd  eaae,inwhidap«i- 

Uarity  of  gMilasieal  attucuire  gi»e*  riie  to  a  diAmit  dcacrif- 

■  n  of  ipiinga,  a  caie  which  the  next  diagram  wiU  help  jn 

undeialind. 
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By  Tnoiua  W.  Jukth,  DJ).,  P.O.S.,  Ac. 

CHAPTER   11. 

0:t  TUB  ACTlOil  OP  WAIBK  O.X  TUB  EAKTHV  ZUSiT, 
SECTION  lit. 

Ik  oiu  la«t  Leaaoo,  "  On  the  Origin  of  Springa,"  I  eiplatiwd 
to  yon  how  welltaod  fonntaisa  are  eauied  by  peculiar  eooditioaa 
bi  the  geolofical  atmcnire  of  the  earth.  Of  theae  eonditioni 
t  gare  you  twD  illuitrationa,  and  reaerred  two  othera  for  thia 

You  have  Kcn  that  water  derired  from  rain,  dew,  and  ai 
enten  into  poioua  aoila  of  giarel  and  looae  aanda.  You  know 
fiom  obaerratioa  that  auck  erounda  become  aoon  dry  after  bnTy 
abowata  and  long  wM  waather.  Such  aoila  and  nek*  are  called 
arenacsooa,  or  aaady,  and  eaailr  "drink  in"  the  water  thi 
fallaupo*  then.  Tba  other  Mila  and  roeka,  which  ratain  the  wale) 
or  tkr««gh  which  water  pwcolataa  with  great  difficulty,  ai 
called  •rgiUaceooa,  or  eUjey. 

Tlw  walac  «bkh  penolaiaa  through  thaae  ponMt  bcda  i* 
BOMda,  by  itt  own  parity,  lower  and  lower.  ontU  it  Cnda 
ttniw*  of  atiS  cUy,  or  imMniona  rock,  tbraugh  which  it 
cawM  penaiiaie.  TUalaethaafaaaaltMdycsptainrd  toyon 
m  IwoinataBon.  U  tbaauiboeof  the  iat^arrioua  rockfoim* 
a  curre  upward  like  abow,  the  pertoUting  waUn  will  dow  and 
produce  wcUaoaaach  aide  of  the  hill,  aa  waa  repraaenied  in  Sg. 
38.  If  the  iur£>ce  of  the  latenttTe  rock  be  an  inclined  plane,  ai 
in  ftg.  iO,  the  nt(a  will  Bow  along  the  alopa  in  one  direction, 
and  appear  aa  a  well  on  «Be  aide  only  of  iha  mountain,  or  at 
ilabttM. 

It  i«  fcttua  obvioua  that  wlwn  water  raachaa  an  imperriona 
Btntam  awt  laila  to  panolata  to  a  grcuar  depth,  it  maataccn- 
Mnlata  aa  ■■  a  ii— iiiii.  and  will  than  Wt  t»  oota  otu  at  any 
o«ilat.  which  it  can  iKct  br  the  lawa  of  hydteatatk  pccaaar*. 
ThapaiMBnal  difcttliy  in  thia  pfcepi—MinB  ia  to  explain  why 
the  watae  doea  oM  ooaa  out  at  ercrr  point,  along  the  line  of 
Jaaction  o(  the  porava  bcda  with  the  impcrriOBa  or  watcr- 
tifht  atntnm,  inatrad  of  at  •  tew  pointi  when  wc  find 
■friaga. 

The  raaien  of  nring*  being  knnd  at  few  pcuta  only,  and 
*ot  alu^  the  whulc  lute^  i*  that  the  jwrtolating  watcn  con- ' 
vantmta  at  ihcaa  pointa.  Thia  coacaamtioB  U  the  watct  ia 
occaiioatdby  two  tottditiaaaintha  atraetuteof  theaoiL  Fust, 
it  ia  w^  knowN  that  en*  in  graielly  and  looae  beda  there  an 
fijanra*  and  cnvicae,  which  art  aa  natural  and  enay  draiaa  to 
Ike  paatclaiiBg  wstm.  Setuodly,  there  bmt  be  cunea, 
(wriliBgi*  and  inniualiiin.  in  the  isibee  of  the  atiff  and  im- 
paniova  ndt  which  the  wmlera  hai*  rached.  In  tha  data 
and  hollow*  of  Ihoie  bcda.  the  vstn  eccuMn'atea  till  it  OT«r- 
flonihiit  edfce;  or  it  may  be  that  by  mcaca  of  theae  dcpree- 
oon,  the  wairr  n  conilactcd  la  lower  kteb,  and  thu  iotma 
cka>B«la  fat  a  csrmi  lo  tira  tx  ilicUan  auilet  at  ■  pawnfia: 
ariing. 


fig.  41  repreaenta  a  qving  in  a  monntaia  aide  neat  Zcriui 
in  Switxerlsnd.  Yonaee  that  the  upperpait  of  the  biU,A,«a- 
aiata  of  a  deep  and  cxtenaiTa  maae  of  gtarelly  aoil.    Thie^ 


[   rocka    bdow   ki^.  Iki 


the  tmpenioua  and  reten^TV  beda  I B.  Yheaa  beda  esrre  npevd 
on  both  aidea,  and,  therefore,  form  a  hind  of  trongfa  cr  Mn 
at  c,  where  the  water,  from  the  porona  aoil  ninniag  o*  <*» 
aide  of  the  inclined  planea  >  a,  maet  and  gnah  out  as  a  wt* 
and  eopiaoa  ipring.  Weia  the  porous  Bur&c«  of  tkii  noo- 
tain  thrn  and  of  amall  extent,  the  wdl  wotdd  be  an  intomitl^ 
caw,  and  would  aoon  be  exhausted  in  a  dry  araaon.  Pv<  if  the 
supplyof  water  in  the  poeona  8.nl  be  not  equal  tothef^arp 
M  the  aptiog,  the  Sow  at  Iha  wall  wiU  atop.  mitU  the  roerrDu 
be  a&tah  replaniahed.  aii^r  &«b  t^a  or  frcan  Bdladioov. 
But,  becanae  thia  graeally  eoil  ■■  dees  and  of  eoaajdrrshlc  ei- 
tenC  and  becanae  the  beain-ahaped 
water  to  —"■—"'"*  at  the  '  " 
pownful,  and  T-nt"""V  _ 

The  knowla^a  of  ibiaii  conditieM  of  geolegieal  atr«AUR 
will  aid  yunr  iiriia|nihiaMiim  af  Iha  phaSoncna  of  Aitcaiu 

An  Aiteaian  weU  ia  a  boring  mada  pe^^Jiculariy  into  ike 
ground  by  maaaa  ef  a  Inge  aagar,  irtuch  a  worked  tiU  it  pine- 
iratea  tiuoogh  di&rant  aula  ^  racks  into  a  bed  which  o^ 
tains  wmter.  Sn^  wdla  an  called  Aitaaian  fiooi  the  Pmcn 
pnniace  called  Aitoia,whidkM  the  ancient  Aztcaiam.  Iiww 
ID  thia  diatrict  that  wdla  of  thia  dearriptiop  tct*  first  fctmed 
inEorvp*.  It  hia  been  lately  aaosrtwned  that  sndwcllahiTt 
been  aatahliahad  in  China  bona  a  fwiiidfrahle  antiquity. 

Aa  the  bora  ia  woAxd  and  made  to  nmatrate  into  the  ondB- 
lyiax  rocks,  a  jointed  tube  of  iron,  and  of  larger  bcra  or  di- 
caaJBencr.  bai  aammadiag  it,  ia  baauo  down  into  the  borinc. 
Thia  tube  anawtra  two  pmpoaea.  YiiM,  it  '•'~*—  the  BdM<a 
the  bcring  or  wcU  from  faili^  in  \  and  aeooBdly.  it  pteiwB 
the  water,  in  ita  aacai,  friH  Moniaa  aad  afaeadinc  nUo  any 
inMsalica  or  fiaaara  whkk  it  ai^l^  is  tha  mdM  of  dM 

latiwMwrilstiMwntardMa  bna  tsiim  depths  cilhaf  to 
tha  larfaja  of  tha  soil  or  maay  ftat  above  it,  eiiXOrding  to  at- 
tain oooditiaaB  of  the  tfrata  in  nbiib  eitu  ia  fi il      [a many 

tnstaaeci  after  the  biaw  hae  pa  and  tlovngh  maay  hnndrtdi 
of  feet  of  impenkKia  and  leccatiir*  be^  and  it  LcaiH  to  a 
porous  sontam  '""■■"■■g  water,  tha  fnid  liaea  im»«  iti''~'T 
with  nxuidenhie  iuetauuty,  rMhas  ap  ike  tsk^  and  Boat 
,  ma,    Ike  Stat  iwik  ia  ettM  very  liolaM,  so  Ikat  far  a  naa 
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^du,  and  eventaiUr  contiiiuei  to  flow  in  a  tnoL. 

ftma  the  mufuB of  tha  welt;  or,  uthacueof  level  11117  tw,  ^t 

U  conitantl  J  tail  ap  to  wichin  a  few  feet  of  the  inrface. 

Ton  are  aware  that  thii  action  of  Arteeian  wslla  U  duo  to  the 
kwB  of  hjdroatatio  prmnrci  or  to  that  eoiutant  tendencr  and 
effoTt  of  wMtt  to  find  its  lerel.  Theae  phenoroana  will  be 
eaail7  eomprehended  b;  meniu  of  the  following  diagram,  fig. 


A«  a  cue  in  point,  I  may  mantioi),  that  in  the  jMr  1TS4,  an 

Artaalan  well  wm  formed  at  SheerneM,  in  the  lale  of  Sheppn', 

near  the  junction  of  theThamei  with  Uie  German  Ocean,  nie 

■ea  ia  manj  milea  wide  between  Sheemeu  and  the  oppa«i(a 

coait  of  EiuK.    Tliia  well  wa*  bored  on  a  point  of  land  cloea 

to  the  aea  tide.   The  perforation  wa*  more  than  three  hundred 

feet  deep.    When  the  boring  imtrament  reached  the  bad  of 

graTel  and  pLutic  claj  which  u  known  to  be  under  the  tcratunx 

called  the  London  clay,  the  water  immediatelr  rmhed  up  with 

TioUnce  and  filled  the  well.    At  the  water  con* 

tinued  to  aupplj  thii  Arteiiui  well  at  Sheeri 

I   neai,  it  was  found  thitt  the  auppl;  of  wftter  in 

,   the  wella  on  Ihc  coaat  of  Bues.  wai  proportion- 

,  ably  diminiihed. 

Theae  repretentationt   will  be  aufficient    to 

<   aaiiit  TOO  in  forming  correct   notioni  of  the 

principle*  of  the  nuuij  Arteaian  wella  which  ue 

about  London  and  it*  neighbourhood )  ai  well 

M  of  man  J  othen,  according  to  their  geological 


A  ScelttH  $xpUining  iht  Bi$*  of  *  Jinlitr^  Spring  and  Ih*  Ftr/Bra(lM  /a 


12,  reprtienting  a  geological  lection  in  which  Arteaian  wella 

Let  k.»o,  in  flg,  42,  be  the  lurface  of  a  country,  in  wl 
water  la  icaroe,  except  where  it  ha*  a  natural  ipring  at 
height  *.  Under  the  Tcgetable  loil  z  s  x  are  the  two  bed* 
which  are  atiff  and  imperriou*  to  water,  or  through  which  water 
percolatea  with  great  difficulty.  The  rock  iE  i*  graTcUy  ot 
sandy,  and  allows  the  WJter  to  percolate  easily,  and  to  ac- 
cumulate between  i  and  t.  But  this  reaerroir  of  water  ii 
concealed  by  the  auperllcial  loil  and  by  [he  bed*  a  a.  A  geo- 
logist, iodeM,  might,  from  the  natural  spring  at  a,  and  Som 
the  fact  that  these  beds  are  what  he  calls  synclinal  (inclining 
together),  infer  that  water  would  be  found  below  at  soma  points 
between  a  and  c.  The  rock  it  rises  to  the  surface,  or  crop* 
out,  as  it  i*  geologically  termed  from  beneath  the  rocks  a  a  at 
the  height  x,  where  there  is  a  natural  spring.  To  the  left  of  a, 
and  to  the  right  of  c,  it  is  found  that  beneath  J  i  it  another 
rock  dd,  which  is  impervimi*  to  water. 

It  ia  now  ottvioui  that  water,  entering  the  toil  at  a  and  c, 
will  be  abaoited  by  the  elevated  parts  of  the  rock  it.  The 
percolating  water  wUl  now  pass  downward  to,  and  along,  the 
•nr&ee  of  the  water-tight  rock  a'  d,  and  take  a  direction  under 
the  imperriouB  bed  *  a,  and  render  the  whole  rock itt  kind  of 
anbterranean  drain. 

The  laws  of  hydrostatic  presenre  inform  ut  that  water,  in  tach 
conditions,  being  constantly  in  effort  to  find  its  level,  will 
strive  to  force  its  way  upward  through  the  overlving  bed*  a  a : 
but  being  unable  to  accomplish  this,  it  will,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  remain  beneath  uneipoaed  to  evaporation,  un- 
leas  it  can  find  an  outlet  at  some  lower  level  ss  at  a. 

If,  onder  these  geolngical  conditions,  a  boring  be  made  at  b, 
through  the  beds  a  0,  into  therock  it,  the  water  in  that  ttratnm 
will  rise  in  the  well,  and  play  above  the  surface  as  high  as  the 
dotted  line  n  f  ;  Ihit  is,  it  will  play  as  high  above  the  surface 
as  c  is  higher  ihsn  a.  The  great  quanUty  of  water  contained 
in  •  rssarvoir  ao  exteasive  a*  the  bed  i  6  tietween  c  and  a,  and 
the  hydrottatio  pressure  from  c  to  J^  and  from  a  to  i,  are  auffi- 
cient to  accotmt  for  the  impetnotlty  and  the  copiousness  of  the 
tush  of  water  at  b. 

The  phenmnena  would  be  perfectly  as  represented  hare,  if 
the  heights  a  and  c  were  of  equal  elevation.  But  the  height  a 
it  lower  than  the  height  c,  and  accordingly  the  water  that 
enter*  f  t  at  o  producea,  according  to  hydrostatic  laws,  an  outlet 
at  A,  where  there  is  a  natural  spring,  at  the  point  where  ti 
crops  out  above  i  d.  You  will  see,  however,  even  in  this  case, 
that  when  the  Artesian  boring  has  reached  the  bed  i  t,  the  water 
between  a  and  t,  as  welt  at  that  between  c  and  i,  will  have  a 
tondeney  to  rush  towards  the  outlet  effected  at  b.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  tendency,  the  natural  spring  at  a  will  either  be 
lowCTcd,  or  have  its  supply  of  water  diminished,  in  proportion 
to  the  diseharee  at  i,  or  oolil  the  preseurea  previously  exerted 
bebUsneed. 


The  instance  of  the  natural  spring  bund  0 
the  lower  height  a  in  &g.  43,  intcDducpi  vn 
to    another  condition  of   geolog 
which  give*  rise  to   well*,  as  t 
fig.  43. 

In  fig.  43,  let  AfloBsy*  represent  a  section  of  a  country 
many  miles  in  length,  with  three  diBerent  rocks  xgi  resting 
conformably  on  each  oth^  and  among  which  the  rock  y  la 
argillaceon*  and  porotta.  The  rain  enter*  this  rock  in  the  space 
between  >  and  f.    The  other  rocka  s  tnd  *  are  Imporvlont  to 

It  is  fomid  that  the  lerie*  of  these  bad*  have  bean  fractured 
and  dlalocated  by  a  disturbing  force  &om  below.  Such  a  frac- 
ture i*  called,  lioth  by  miner*  and  geologiata,  a  fault.  This 
fault  or  Staura  produces  an  outlet  on  the  surface  at  a,  lie 
water  which  ha*  entered  the  porous  bed  y  at  s  y,  is  prevented 
trem  descending  lower  by  the  watertight  character  of  the  under- 
lying rock  I.  Let  B+  be  a  fault  or  fissure,  &om  the  effect  of 
which  the  continuity  of  the  bedyy  is  broken,  and  a  portion  of 
it  ia  thrown  down  to  s  lower  level  on  the  left  of  tha  diagram. 

If  the  rock  f  be  tapped  by  an  Artesian  perforation  at  v,  the 


water  will  immediately  rise  to  the  surface.  Butinetpsclivc  of 
the  artificial  baring  at  w,  you  have  a  natural  arCeeian  well  at  a  : 
lor  the  fissure  or  fault  b  +  servea  the  same  office  aa  the  artificial 
boring.  There  ia  this  difference  between  them  :  The  artificial 
boring  i«  a  mere  puncture,  a*  to  extent ;  but  the  effect*  of  the 
fault  arefeltolongamoreextenaivelinedownwards,  frequently 
of  some  miles  in  length.  On  this  account,  springs  produced  by 
faults  are  mora  permanent  than  others.  This  arises  f  rum  the  me- 
chanical arrangement*  oftbe  reservoir,  by  which  a  vast  quantity 
of  water  is  accumulated,  and  can  only  escape  by  stow  degrees. 
Without  these  nstural  fiuures,  which  permit  the  escape  of 
waters  from  a  great  depth,  many  districts  would  be  compara- 
tively destitute  of  this  great  necessary  of  life,  particularly 
during  long  dry  teasont.  The  severe  drou|^ht*,  which  dry  up 
tha  more  rapetficial  springs,  are  comparattTely  Utile  felt  hjf 
thoat  which  are  produced  t^  faults. 


loa 
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UNCOMBtNSD  SUFFIXBa 

Tan  tuAxei  of  which  we  hare  spoken  enter  into  the  gtmetare  of 
the  wordi  wl^  which  they  are  lererally  connected.  Thos  the 
ment  In  amendmai^  forms  an  eaieatiAl  part  of  the  term.  If  ment 
Is  sundered  from  amend,  the  word  amendment  ceases  to  exut ;  and 
instead  of  a  nonn,  there  arises  a  verb,  the  verb  to  amcmd. 

Other  words  are  appended  to  roots  without  entering  into  union  with 
fhem.  For  instance,  we  say  eatt  down  and  tatt  up.  Here  doi^n  and 
up  form  no  part  of  cast.  Cut  off  down  and  up,  and  ctut  remaina  the 
same.  Yet  eU>wn  and  up  modify  the  meaning  of  east,  and  they 
modify  it  in  a  very  Important  way.  And  down  and  up  come  after 
eoii.  In  some  sort,  then,  they  are  mfflxes.  They  perform  the 
part  of  suffixes  in  regard  to  meaning,  and  they  differ  from  suffixes 
chie^y  in  not  combining  with  the  root  u  do  the  suffixes  already 
considered.  Hence  they  appear  to  be  uncombined  suffixes.  Pat- 
ting the  two  together,  I  may  designate  suffixes,  properly  so  called, 
eombimd  sttfflxei,  and  those  that  do  not  enter  into  the  composition 
of  words,  uneomhittid  titfflxet. 

The  uncombined  suffixes  down  and  up  are  adverbs.  Adverbs 
form  one  class  of  uncombined  suffixes.  Another  class  consists  of 
prepositions ;  for  Instance,  we  say,  /  tpeak  to,  and  I  tpeai  of. 
Here  to  and  of  are  prepositions.  These  unoomblned  suffixes,  you 
fee,  rery  materially  moaify  the  meaning  of  the  verb  to  tpoak.  Con-  | 
sequently,  the  right  employment  of  prepositions  as  suffixes  Is  a 
matter  of  great  consequence. 

If  you  carefully  follow  me  in  what  Immediately  ensues,  you  will 
see  reason  to  believe  that  the  English  is  a  very  flexible  and  a  very 
rich  language,  and  that  it  owes  these  qualities  largelv  to  the  ex- 
istence m  a  net  and  uncom  pounded  state  of  many  of  its  words. 
Let  me  explain  %hat  I  mean  by  *'  a  free  and  nncompounded  state.'' 
Suppose  ihaifali  and  dotvn  had  coalesced  into  one  word  s  thus,  to 
fmltdown  ;  then  faUdown  would  be  a  compound,  and  neither  fall 
nor  doicn  would  be  free,  being  absorbed  in  the  new  term.  Indeed 
we  have  in  the  shape  of  a  noun  this  very  compound,  only  the  terms 
are  inverted  as  in  downfall.  Now  down  and  fall,  thus  combining, 
jou  cannot  modify  fall  by  using  other  prefixes ;  you  cannot,  for  in. 
stance,  say  outfall.  But  with  down,  as  an  uncombined  prefix,  you 
can  tajfall  out  equally  well  with  fall  down  ;  and  as  jrou  can  ULjfall 
out,  so  can  you  also  wj  fall  in*  Indeed  the  power  of  exprMiion 
thus  acquired  is  almost  endless.  The  greater  is  the  pity  that  some 
writers,  ignorant  of  the  treaaures  of  the  Saxon  element  of  our 
language,  and  misled  by  false  views  of  elegance,  should  have  given 
preference  to  Latinisms,  and  frowned  on  the  idiomatic  diction 
which  ensues  fiom  the  employment  of  our  uncombined  suffixes. 

Uncoxbihbd  Suffixes. 
1.  Adverbt. 
Aback, 

"  Awajr  there !  lower  the  mi  sen  jard  on  deck,** 
lie  calli,  and,  **  brace  the  foremost  yanU  oAncl'." 

P^dconer,  ••Shlpwrccl*," 
Abafly  on  the  aft  or  hind  part. 

**  tiet  all  hands  go  tbnfi. — Aivan. 

Aboard^  on  board  ahip. 

••  RcsoWd.  he  said ;  «nd  rigi(*d  will:  specdf  care, 
A  vessel  strong,  and  well  cq«lpp*d  for  wart 
The  (tccret  ship  with  ehoeen  men  he  itoKd, 
And  bent  to  die  or  conquer  went  okotnd,** 

The  facility  of  oomblnation  afforded    by  those    uncombined 
suffixes  may  be  exemplified  in  this  verb  ipfii/." 


o 


(n&<|/l       the  binnacle 
obomtd     the  ship 
alrj^        in  n  balloon 
oboflk       Faddenly 
q/!ir        from  bis  country 
hack        in  a  carria^te 
forward  in  ^(»od  %V(>rks 
hachaard'xw  mornli  y 
ftrfciranf  to  a  told  x  lUiUar.cf- 
rtdewatfi  h-  ttt crn  the  jo«ts 
atnit/tt      ihe  cron-J 
btlfna       the  floor 
otove       t!.c  roof 
apart       from  the  ma5is 
^a$hort     f.omtheb"bt 


i 

m 


ntnonffti 

before 

befdmi 

into 

oiAof 

vptcnnU 

round 

in 

out 

hiijh 

low 

alontf 

owt 

Iacroot 
muhr 


the  sehoUrs 
tiie  pietnre 
the  door 
the  house 
the  church 
to  ihe  ciiliiig 
the  monument 
to  8(e  hit!  friet.ds 
to  take  a  walk 
in  the  air 
in  po^ket 
the  hiirhway 
the  sc  AS 
the  meadow 
the  archway 


t\on 

•  \oH»« 
a  \neaf 


the  fuldlng  doora 

suoceiiafany 

altoaether 

in  ail  he  undertook 

the  place  intended 

the  church 


l/hi'         to  prove  it 
In  hia  miad 
into  the  theairs 
up  I  ha  atairi 

wKMb     the  enclesBts 


Run,  throw,  strike,  bring 


Here  art  forty-one  different  aedspfeitiont  of  Uie  word  ^mL  lo 
no  other  U&guage  known  to  me  is  this  multiplying  power  exestdei 
if,  Indeed,  it  is  equalled,  even  in  the  Qerman ;  while  hi  tesst 
languages,  us  in  Latin,  in  French,  and  in  Spaniah,  tlie  fikdtity  of  eon. 
biuation  ia  very  much  leas. 

So  familiar,  however,  are  Englishmen  with  the  import  sad  the 
application  of  the  uneombmod  advcrbc,  that  I  have  no  need  to  go 
through  them  in  deUil.  It  may  be  more  usefnl  to  give  two  or  tkres 
instanoee  of  the  way  in  which  they  modify  the  verb  to  irhieh  (hey 
•re  subjoined. 

back 

down 

forwarda 

in,  into 

along 

near 

over,  on 

across 

up 

under 

out 

backwards 

Here  are  flftv-stx  words  mads  out  of  four  with  the  aul  of 
suffixes,  wlUch  being  common  property  may  enter  into  union  with 
many  other  verbs.  In  Todd*s  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictioaarf , 
sixty-two  different  applications  of  the  verb  to  cait  are  given  aod 
exempHAed ;  and  this  variety  is  owing  mainly  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
uncombined  suffixes.  The  diversity  of  meaning  given  by  thcK 
suffixes  is  no  less  remarkable.  To  run  up  an  account  il  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter  from  running  down  an  enemy's  teasel.  By  himin§ 
up  a  citadel,  a  revolt  may  be  put  down,  \onx  may  cnUr  intt  t 
cave,  and  you  may  enter  into  Milton's  Con&:'ption  of  Samioo 
Agonistes.  If  yon  h&ve  money,  you  may  eei  ft^a  shop  ;  if  you  ire 
rich,  you  may  eet  up  your  carriage ;  if  you  are  liberal,  yoa  msy,  at 
the  same  time,  eet  up  a  friend ;  and  if  you  have  also  a  proper  spirit,  yra 
will  not  fall  to  set  down  the  impertinent.  Edgar  havipg  run  ihrwfk 
his  fortune,  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier,  and  w4$  run  through  in 
battle.  To  laugh  with  one's  friends  is  agreeable ;  to  be  Uughtdet 
by  them  Is  very  unpleasant. 

**  So  long  as  nature 
Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise,  so  long 
1  daily  vow  to  use  It."  Skabftar. 

"  It  shows  a  greatness  of  soul  for  pannos  in  dbtress  to  bear  up  agaiod 
the  fitorms  of  fortune." — Brooms. 

**They  are  content  to  frsor  wUh  ny  fidly.*' 

•<  With  such  alacrity  they  htm  awag.** 

**  Whose  navy  like  a  stlff^tretchM  oord  did  shew, 
Till  lie  6ore  in,  and  bent  tliera  Into  flight." 

**  As  a  lion  bounding  in  his  way 
With  force  aagmentcd  bears  agtdust  his  prey." 

"  The  weight  of  the  body  doth  bear  most  upon  the  kees  |oUti."- 
mUine. 

**  I  doubted  whctlier  that  occasion  coald  bear  me  out  In  my  confideaee." 
^7\n^e.  ,^ 

**  An  sag le  flnttercth  over  her  young,  and  beareth  them  on  her  vlagi.' 
(Dfui.xxxll  11.) 

••  Do  yon  suppose  the  state  of  this  realm  to  be  so  feeble,  that  It  ««»»«< 
bear  of  a  greater  blow  than  this  ?  ''—Hagwatd, 

**  And  bean  down  all  before  it  with  Impetuous  foroc."     JMrfdat. 

*  And  ebbing  tides  hear  hntk  upon  th*  uneertaln  sand."  Drgiiu* 

'*  Caesar  doth  bear  me  hard;  but  he  loves  Drutus.** 

**  Give  bnt  the  word,  well  snatoh  his  damsd  op. 
And  bear  her  (j^." 

To  this  list  nautical  phrases  would  add  to  bear  dwm  «■>■ 
enemy f  snd  to  bear  up  against  the  wind  ;  to  bear  rmmi  a  hssd- 
land,  and  bear  over  a  aea  ;  to  bear  by  an  idand,  and  ^#tfr  rtf<yj 
strait.      What  variety  of  meaning  arises  from  theee  unooaiWBei 


Drgden* 

DrfHrti. 


Cek. 
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iuffitcs  may  be  seen  bj  takinf^  a  single  thing  as  their  ol^eet. 

the  first  be  a  river  and  the  second  a  bridge. 

To  go  near  a  brisjge 
To  go  along  a  bridge 
To  go  orer  a  bridge 
To  go  across  a  bridge 
To  go  under  a  bridge 
To  go  upon  a  bridge 
To  go  abore    a  bridge 


Let 


To  go  near  a  rittt 

To  go  along  a  river 

To  go  into  a  river 

To  go  through  a  rker 

To  go  orer  a  rirer 

To  go  under  a  riter 

To  go  upon  a  river 


On  a  tempestuous  night  a  horseman  fatigued  with  a  long  day's 
journey,  in  attempting  topo  across  a  dilapidated  bridgetwas  blown  over 
it  into  the  rirer.  If  you  gothtouffh  the  Thames  you  will  probably  be 
drowned ;  if,  by  means  of  the  Tunnelf  you  oo  under  tt»  you  will  not 
wet  the  sole  of  your  foot.  A  billoon  will  CBrty  you  over  the 
Thames,  and  you  may  crou  the  river  lo  a  wherry.  I  sauntrred  tdong 
the  river,  and  ai  length  went  upon  its  tranauU  bosom*  My  cousin 
walked  under  the  bridge,  while  I  was  above  it  in  the  balloon,  and  we 
both  saw  the  sheep  go  Mo  the  river. 

These  adverbial  suffixes  must  not  be  confounded  with  ordinary 
adverbs.  They  are  only  a  tmall  portion  of  ordinary  adverbs. 
Their  oonnexion  triUi  their  verbs  is  mofe  intimate  than  is  the  con- 
nexion of  ordinary  adverbs^  for  though  uncomblned  they  form  a 
part  of  the  verb  in  each  esse,  and  are  essential  to  its  signification. 
The  office  of  the  ordinary  adverb  is  not  to  change  the  import  of  a 
verb,  but  to  denote  the  manner  of  its  action.  In  to  bear  patimtli/, 
the  adverb  patiently  doea  nothing  more  than  mark  the  way  in  which 
the  etit  is  borne ;  it  is  borne  patiently,  not  impatiently,  not 
peevishly,  not  coUplainingly.  But  to  bear  through^  b»',  "the 
admiral  bore  through  the  enemy's  line,"  is  in  the  primitive  sense  of 
the  term  not  Is  Ararat  all,  nor  in  the  derivative  senSo  to  endure,  but 
to  eail  or  (ftrietf  #  ehip.  Besides,  ordinary  adverbs  may  be  connected 
with  these  advoWal  snfiixes  |  e.  g.  *'  the  admiral  boUUy  bore  through 
the  enemy's  Uae«'' 

Ukcombinbd  StiFnase. 
2.  Prqpoolikm, 

1  have  termed  the  tincombined  suffiiei  of  which  1  have  spoken 
adttrbo  and  ^intbied  e^gtxte.  In  doing  so  I  have,  In  regard  to 
such  as  to/0,  ihtonght  &c.,  eonsidered  them  in  their  connexion  with 
their  seveml  verbs.  Thus  viewed,  they  in  construction  are  taken 
as  parts  of  their  verbs.  In  consequence  the  verbs  become  com- 
pound, and  in  their  compound  state  govern  their  objects.  But 
through,  into,  and  others  may  be  viewed  ss  prepositions.  When 
so  considered  they  are  connected  not  so  much  with  the  verb  as  with 
the  noun  \  which  in  that  case  is  governed  not  by  the  verb  but  by 
the  preposition ;  in  other  words,  the  noun  is  directly  dependent  on 
the  preposition  rather  than  on  the  verb.  I  may  Illustrate  my 
meaning  by  an  example  of 
1.  A  virh  Compounded  uiUh 

ne  wcnt-ander  the  bridge. 
Tlie  boat  salled-down  the  rivtr. 


9. 


A  PrtpotlHon  Omnedecl  unth 
aJfbun, 
ne  went  under  the  bridge. 
The  boat  sailed  down  the  river. 

In  the  use  of  prepositions  in  connexion  with  verbs,  special  regard 
must  be  paid  to  usage.  The  power  of  the  verb  is  materially 
effected  by  the  pf^ositiott.  This  fact  is  broadly  seen  in  the  ap- 
pending of  to  or  of  to  the  verb  to  epeak ;  e.  g.,  to  epeok  to,  to 
epeak  o/»  Besides  the  phrase  to  tpeak  to,  we  yse  the  phrase  to 
epeok  withk  The  two  meanings  are  nearly  tlie  same,  but  to  epeok 
to  is  to  oddreee,  and  to  epiak  with  Is  to  interchange  remarke, 
to  converse.  The  usage  you  are  to  follow  is  present  usage. 
In  its  Tcry  nature  usage  is  a  varying  thing.  Of  old,  to  lag 
hotd  Oft  was  employed  in  the  way  of  our  to  lap  hold  qf.  At 
pt-eseut  we  say  dependent  on^  but  independent  qf,  yet  the  two  ad- 
jectives, as  they  differ  only  in  the  negative  in,  would  naturally 
require  the  same  construction ;  and  in  former  days  on  Was  used 
with  independent  as  well  as  dtpetideni. 

**  A  being  of  dependent  nature  remains  Independent  upon  him.** — 
South, 

It  is  a  rule  that  verbs,  cotnpounds  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  languages,  take  after  them  the  same  prepositions  as  t^aOse 
which  enter  into  their  structure ;  thus,  we  say  sympathise  ftith, 
for  the  eym  of  sympathise  denotes  with.  In  the  same  way  we  say 
aif here  to ;  tfii/ervene  between.  Yet  we  say  prefer  to  instead  of 
prefer  b^re  (prae,  Lat.  b^ore).  We  haveaho  conformable  vt'/A, 
and  conformable  to. 

"  The  fragments  of  Sappho  give  us  a  taste  of  her  way  of  writing 
ctmformablt  lellh  that  eharaeter  we  find  of  her."--^dbitoim. 
lie  gives  a  reason  oonformable  t9  the  ^iiiaei^e»,*^AHnahnot, 


<• 


With,  however,  seems  to  denote  a  greater  degree  of  resemblance  or 
correspondence  than  to.  According  to  the  role  just  enunciated 
averse  (a,  from ;  and  verto,  /  titm)  would  tkke  ft'om  After  it ;  yet 
we  say  not  averse  from,  but  averse  to.  Exception  (ex,  out  qf\ 
and  capio,  /  take^  would  require  Out  qf  or  from ;  yet  we  say  ex- 
ception to, 

'*  Flead.o,  in  exception  to  all  general  rules, 
Your  taste  of  follies  with  our  soom  of  fools."  Pope. 

The  elegance  as  well  as  Ae  propriety  of  langusge  much  depends 
on  a  correct  use  of  the  prepositions,  and|  oonscquently»  I  shall 
make  them  the  subject  of  a  series  of  exerolsei  in  English  compo- 
sition. 

Fabsino. 

God  made  the  little  worm  that  crawleth  on  the  ground.  I  saw  a 
fly  crawl  up  the  window  pane.  Let  us  go  forth  into  the  green  fields. 
John  has  gone  down  into  the  Cellar.  The  buds  oome  otft  ok  the 
trees.  The  cowslips  hold  up  their  heads;  will  the  cowslips  never 
hang  their  heads  down  t  The  goslings  afe  running  on  the  green. 
They  are  now  going  doii^n  into  the  pond.  The  hen  sits  noon  her 
nest.  When  the  hen  has  broken  the  shell,  the  chicken  will  oome 
out.  The  sheep  can  scarcely  stand  under  their  wool.  The  butter- 
flies flutter  from  bush  to  bush.  The  youns  animals  of  every  kind 
sport  about.  The  shepherd  careth  for  his  sneep,  and  biingcth  thesl 
back  to  the  fold.  My  son,  take  oare  of  your  aged  mother,  and  sustain 
her  in  her  weakness.  Your  mother  brought  jou  up  on  her  knees, 
You  lay  In  her  bosom.  She  fed  yott  witli  her  own  vital  substance. 
Therefore,  let  her  now,  in  her  aae,  cleave  to  you,  and,  upheld  by 
you,  let  her  gently  go  down  into  ncr  tomb. 

EXERCISES  IN  COUPOSITION. 

Make  a  simple  sentence  comprising  the  words  which  Ibllow. 

Words  with  their  proper  Prepositions, 

F.  R.* 
abandon}  surrender 
horre,  stiff  with  fright 
und,  wavo 
ens,  beina 
tenS)  to  noUd 
eed|  to  go 
cap,  to  taH 
ced,  to  go 
oed,  to  go 
computare,  reckoned 

caus,  cause 

co^nostf,  to  know 

quies,  rest 

quit,  to  free 

apt,  toft 

do,  to  give 

SMju,  equal 

hacre,  to  stick 

jace,  to  tie 

judee,  a  Judge 

Questions :  What  is  the  difference  between  accord  with,  and  ac- 
cord fof  between  aceountable  to,  and  accountable /or  f  between 
admit,  and  admit  of  ?  between  address,  and  address  to  ? 

In  order  that  yon  ittay  cleaflt  see  what  I  require,  I  give  a  sen- 
tence or  two  by  way  of  example. 

Such  conduct  draws  upon  him  the  abhorrc&ee  of  all  men.  Soeh 
conduct  subjects  him  to  the  wrath  of  God. 

The  former  sentence  is  constructed  on  dt^awe  upon ;  the  latter  Is 
constructed  on  kubjetts  to.  Suppose  that  I  had  given  absence  from 
and  arrival  at,  as  the  germs  of  a  sentence,  then  I  perform  what  is 
demanded,  thus : 

Your  absence  from  home  has  given  your  parents  much  pain. 
John's  arrival  at  Portsmoutli  has  inspired  all  the  family  with  hope 

*  F.  E.  Kigniflei  Foreign  fiepresentaUTcs,  that  it,  the  stem  In  the  Latin, 
Fff  ndi,  &c.,  irhlch  funns  the  root  or  substance  of  the  word :  iu  these  steins, 
only  the  essential  or  radical  letters  ars  given. 


Abandoned  to. 
Abhorrence  of, 
Abound  in, 
Absent  from, 
Abstain  from, 
Accede  to, 
Acceptable  to, 
Access  to, 
Accessory  to, 
Account  of, 
Accuse  of, 
Acquaint  with, 
Acquiesce  in, 
Acquit  of. 
Adapted  to, 
Add  to, 
Adequate  to, 
Adhere  to, 
Adjacent  to, 
A<j()ttdge  to, 


LITERARY   NOTICES. 

ALL  HOW  BBADY. 
Ukcls  Tom*s  Cabin  Almamack.  IllasiratedbjGiulksltaali,  Ak.,  Is, 
Illustratsd  ExiiiBiToa  ALM.%KACK,lhirty  splendid  fingravingt, fd« 
roruLA.a  KovoAToa  Almanack.  NoUcesand  Essttys  on  Itdueatlon,  Sd. 
Tkupekakck  Aluaxack,  Tale  bj  th«  Authorcfs  of  Un^le  T<nii,  M.,td* 
Faoi  isTANT  DissRNTBus'  Almamacjl,  wUh  ocw  lilet>rlc»lKotioes,At«.6d. 
CASiKLL's  Elbhents  OF  AaiTUMBTic,  Is.  f^v^v  coYcr ;  Is.  fid*  neatlir 
boui.d  iu  cloth. 
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THB  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


/ 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  THE  READERS 
AND  STUDENTS  OF  THE  POPULAR  EDUCATOR, 
A  Series  of  Lessons  on  Dkawino  will  shortly  be  com* 
menocd,  whichi  in  their  course,  will  include  the  numerous 
branches  of  this  beautifal  art,  namely,  the  Human  Figure, 
Architecture,  Landscape,  Animals,  Machinery,  &c  The 
pablioation  of  these  Lessons  will  entail  a  considerable  weekly 
cost ;  as  it  will  include  not  merely  the  engagement  of  an 
eminent  artist  and  teacher  to  fttrnish  the  Lessons,  but  a 
hesTy  outlay  for  Engravings  and  Diagrams  to  illustrate 
those  Lessons.  John  Cabsell  can  confidently  appeal  to 
the  readers  of  the  Populab  Educator  as  to  the  liberality 
with  which  this  work  has  hitherto  been  conducted.  The 
contributions  by  the  eminent  gentlemen  who  furnish  the 
yarions  Lessons,  coupled  with  the  Editing,  involve  a  weekly 
outlay,  the  mention  of  the  amount  of  which  would  excite 
the  astonishment  of  readers  and  students.  And  to  this  out- 
lay must  be  added,  still  farther,  the  Maps,  and  the  numerous 
engravings  with  which  the  Lessons  are  illustrated. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  utter  one  word  of  complaint,  but 
we  do  trust  that  while  we  are  thus  labouring  to  place  within 
the  reach  of  our  students  and  readers  every  branch  of 
valuable  instruction  regardless  of  cost— including  several 
that  could  not  be  obtained  but  at  a  heavy  expense  for  books, 
&e. — we  do  hope,  we  say,  that  our  friends  will  strengthen 
oar  hands  by  using  eveiy  possible  means  of  enlarging  the 
drcle  of  our  patrons.  There  is  not  one  of  our  subscribers 
who  does  not  possess  influence  sufficient  to  obtain  at  least 
one  additional  subscziber ;  let  that  influenoe  be  exerted,  and 
ha  will  not  only  streugthen  and  eniioh  the  medium  of  in- 
struction for  himself,  but  will  be  the  means  of  diflfaaang  the 
blessings  of  education  to  others.  We  confidently  look  for- 
ward toaconsiderableincreaseof  subscribers  firom  the  date 
of  this  annoaneement.  To  all  new  students,  Voiume  the 
JVrs<^(As  Popular  Educator  wiU  be  found  invaluable.  It 
can  be  obtained  of  any  bookseller,  prioe  Ss.  6d.,  bound  in 
doth ;  or,  on  fine  paper,  and  without  the  weekly  headings, 
4b.  6d. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

BCamttm  (SottlhniptOB):  Th«  bMt  Eaftiah  ckMietf  Mthon  in  Uiom 
wJQUlBtd  in  th«  ttrlM  or  proM  tdIubm  edl«d  Um  •«  nrittoh  EmTiatt,"  and 
ihM  MriM  of  potttoal  TOlttBMs.  ealtod  tho  ••  Brittih  Foots,"  ol  wUeh  Buay 
odlUoM  hftTo  boon  poblUhod.  Ai  to  Fvtnoh  Mtbon,  thoM  wboM  mamo 
MO  foaod  in  tbo  F^oacli  extneti  la  tlit  P.  E.  vo  tho  mott  cloMleal.  Tho 
oUmt  qooitiou  we  do  not  kaow<— A.  C.  W.  (Bromptoa) :  We  do  aot  too  tho 
BtiUt7  of  hie  4aettion«— H.  V.  D.  L.JBelfeet) :  Tboake  far  liio  aoUeo  of  the 
error  in  our  Bnolld ;  tee  p,  H.  Une  a,  for  on  angle  read  a  rigki  onmU,  Be 
li  tif  ht  on  the  raltfeet  of  Bomaa  antlqaltles:  it  te  in  proepcel.  The  Life  of 
Wellington,  with  portnita,  bnttlee,  ft«.,  ik  obendjr|mbUthlnffiathe**Work- 
Inf  Man*!  Kriend.^— Enoliiu  BcMOLAft(Diaidee):  VerywoU.—Commaniea- 
tloBt  reetlTed  from  J.  W.  8.  (Bwaniea);  ALrn a  J[ Sheffield) :  BmnT 
BlcHAnDeoM  (Manehester) ;  B.  X.  (Whitby);  W.  P.  D.  ( Whlteehapcl) ;  A 
I^mmm  (VietonaHwrii) ;  ALrmio  (Mortimer-road)  {W.  Smith  (Coaotey); 
J.  C,  PupU  Teacher  \  Scuoiin  (Auldhar};  Ixwis  ( Walaal)  \  W.  T.  O.  W. 
(London):  Uit  Ulamdou;  W.  M.  (NewarthUl);  J.  S.  (Aynhlfo)i  Stu- 
9iotua(Eaton>eqnare};  J.P.P.O.;  EzoiuiOB(araenwieh);T.K.AiMOLO 
(BcUaet) ;  DAWi|pir(Kiiareaboroufh);  A  SiLr-iDtJCATOm  (rorfar);  AJWAOBf 
(Lambeth):  J.WiLKiN80H(Earby}:  W. SraHCim  (Colne). 

RicaAmDfon'a  JWei^onory  9f  tU  MngU$h  Ltmgmag*.  On  tho  authority 
pr  the  aathor  of  thU  work,  we  tUU  that  **  Inter-mSoable,"  spoken  of  In  Ko. 
It  of  oar;*  Lmmm  in  EaffUah.**  la  a  miaprint  Ibr  I'nlennfoaMe.  While  wo 
eaanot  let  a  high  Talne  on  thia  dietSooary  aa  an  Etymologieal  anthortty.  we 
rrcofnise  ita  anpeiior  aofita  in  Ita  historical  dedneUoM  ol  the  aevenl  mean- 
ings or  appUcauona  of  words,  and  have  found  in  Its  laboriously  tftHetttd 
raamplas  uaefol  matcriala  of  IHoatration  in  tho  inatruetlons  we  have  given  on 
PreSaes  and  SnSUee.  We  an  also  indebted  for  qnetations,  to  Todd's  Edi- 
tion of  Johnson's  Diotlonaiy,  and  to  Webster's  KngUsh  Dictionary.  The 
last  we  consider  most  nssAtl  for  the  general  studeot.  J.  K.  B. 

Stvdbnt  (Manehester) :  The  'MUnstntad  Exhibitor'*  is  completed  In 
1  vol.  price  8s.  Sd.  Ths  '*  Magaslne  of  Art "  will  be  eontinned.  it  Is  a  separate 
■•riea.— iBMBBAV:  Learn  Arithmetic  and  Oeometrr,  if  you  wish  to  get  into 
a  Nctnal-flchooL   The  SBcmarABT  of  the  Bristol  Atncnwwa  Essay  and  Dis- 


>  away  into  ererlaating  punishment ;  but  the  righteous  Into  Ilfs  ttcmL"- 
.L.  G.  (Manehester) :  The  best  notes  on  the  New  Tcetaaent  basopywitt 

"Ood  ia  his  own  intcrpntai;  sadhcwia 


cussion  Society  haa  kindly  transmitted  lists  of  debating  subiects  fsr  tht  sm  d 
the  Kirkliston  Mutual  ImproTement  Bocioty.^B.  L.  B. :  Fhtsimu  IstaotUr 
name  for  the  Difertniial  CUcmIm.  or  the  Doetrme  V  raricUr  Qmmiiiti. 
dfdopmdia  and  Enepeiop^dia  both  mean  the  aame  thing,  ris.,  Jvlfnttin 
tn  a  circle t  or  In  a  round  firom  A  to  Z :  the  en  which  msani  te  ii  otiuUjIdt 
out.  A  Cl/eUmmdia  cmbracea  the  whole  circle  of  learning,  arts  sad  mmmcs, 
Jtc— T.  B. ;  With  the  Bible  at  his  right  hand  and  in  his  bcari,  he  ncsd  not 
be  alarmed  to  road  Foineft  Ftilaire,  or  eren  Pome ;  truth  nercr  saSen  I7 
honest  iarestigation.  The  reUgtonof  Jccus  haa  stood— and  will  sUad-dl 
the  aasaalta  of  man  and  dertls  till  time  shall  be  no  more;  and  lb  truth  than 
then  bo  demonstimted  to  tho  aaaamblad  uBl?«rse;  thsi  •* ths  wicked  ihtli 

F. 

parallel  or  Bsarglnal : 
make  it  plain." 
B.  P.  D.  (Ipowlch):  We  are  greatly  obtigud  to  him  for  his  kbd  lad  isf* 

Eistire  letter ;  and  shall  gladly  aTail  ourselTes  of  the  inCormatioo  it  eoan^, 
e  ssys,  among  other  things,  **  The  ts,  6d.  boxee  of  mathenatical  imtreiBf  ati 
of  the  Soeietff  ef  Arts  are  furnished  [we  prcsums  by  the  ssdsty]  Is  aO 
Mechanics'  Institutions  in  connexion  wiUi  the  society,  aceordiaf  te  tiii  see 
arrangement;  also  ths  Is.  box  of  colours.    I  have  one  of  easa  before  me, 
and  they  are  good  at  the  pricc^^P.  M  itombll  ((Cambridge) :  We ebaO  take 
an  opporiunity  soon  of  noticing  the  sul^ectof  Euclid*li  life,ke.— ZiKOSorvt: 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  boepltal  or  inatltntlon  ivr  discssss  sf  teeth,  ke. 
We  recommend  tikc  "  Pathway'*  to  our  correspondaats  tn  Icsssas  oa  iilifioB. 
— B.  H. :  The  subject  of  the  tides  is  coraplos:  It  will  bstrsated  of  iatheP.E. 
—J ..J.  ATLWAxn  ( WexfbrdOo.) :  'We  adTise him  to  stndj  Css«eiri  Arithnede. 
— BoBiiT  Jovia :  We  adrise  him  to  study  OasaeU*s  Euclid  sod  the  Lietntt 
on  Euclid  In  the  P.  E.  together.    We  adrift  Urn  to  study  the  Freeeh  a 
giTcn  in  the  P.  E.— CALLittBATHn  (Dundee) :  We  adrise  ban  to  fottev  ov 
directions  in  all  tho  Leasons  in  Penmanship  oat  and  out,  beginabf  wiih 
and  practising  well  in  the  large  hand  Srst— B.  O.  (Dundee):  DHUk  at 
ffoprie  mmmawfa  «ii«er«,is  a  sentence  which  must  take  Its  edoer  fkosi  the 
eootaxt ;  itis  capable  of  sereral  meanings ;  without  looking  at  ths  coateit, 
for  which  we  have  not  time,  we  would  translate  It/reefa  thns,  Jtumtnif 
io  U$ik  poUiia  ina  proper  wunmer.    Of  the  sentence  In  Freaeh  «e  eanl 
nuke  out  the  writing*— W.  J.  (City)  will  And  the  rule  of  Ctwfmnifnpv. 
Iten  fully  explained  In  Cassell*s  Arithmetic,  price  ls.-l4iui  (Csaibtmll) 
will  soon  get  I^eeeoos  In  Steaogxaphy  iif  the  F.  E.— J.  B.  (Dadkf) :  Bia  k- 
marks  are  very  good  and  Just  in  general,  but  we  demur  to  the  cffeeu  of  the 
*'  showers  of  misfortune  f*  they  haTc  rary  dUEKont  efltets  ca  the  t vo  daaaa 
of  mea  in  the  world,  the  belicTer  and  the  unbelirrsr;  sssHsb.att.  Mt, 
and  Isaiah  L  &— Tiio  ill  OioxmiA  (Dalboattis) :  BlghL-T.  Jmm 
(Cardiff) :  We  canaot  undertake  to  neommend  teaehers,  kovevsr  eilliBf 
to  acrto  oar  aubscrtbers ;  it  would  be  inridions.— E.  T.(Bifh-stR«t):  Tla 
P.  B.  comet  out  In  monthly  parts  both  isalA  and  isiiAevI  the  wsehljlwa^: 
there  are  only  kaf/'ftoHg  foinmee :  see  our  Literary  If otiecs. 

A  good  yet  losr-priccd  Latin  Dictionary  will  stortly  bepohaahad.  Wi 
aregratlSad  at  the  many  prooft  wereealTeorthe  pimiem  BaaAehvearisiu 
In  Latin.*W.  J.,  who  says,  that  with  the  aid  of  our  Lessoae  sad  Dr.  Baaift 
••  Lattn  Made  Easy,"  he  has  learnt  to  trmnaUu  Virgil,  Cmit.  *&.  ihasU 
tranalaU  the  paasage  fkom  Tasitua  thus :  ••  For  the  people,  or  tho  •HaisenfT. 
or  single  Indiriuala  rule  all  nations  and  citieo ;  a  fbrm  cfgmeraawat  ueNB 
from  these  and  made  up  of  theoe  elements  may  be  praiaed  acre  naailT 
than  be  found  (appear),  or  If  It  preaented  Itself  It  could  not  be  laduf. 
— N.  B.:  Forma  is  the  sutdsct  to  poteet,  and  potest  gofsrsa  hsto. 
evenln,  and  emc-^E.  O.:  We  cannot  aadcrtske  to  eerxset  cs«cm> 
— W.  C:  NnaMral  adJectlTee  agreo  with  their  ncans  ia.B"?^> 
gender,  and  case.»ALiXA]iDim :  Dr.  Beavd*a  "Utia  Vade  EmjT 
(of  which  a  key  Is  in  ths  press)  waa  written  for  chOdxen,  andhitio  h«M<* 
of  cases  proTcd  to  be  fit  Ibr  each  as  are  **  under  nine  yean  of  sgc.  w.  >.: 
A  roriew  of  English  Dictionaries  will  shortly  appear  In  one  of  the  mbJ"*^ 
tions  appended  to  our  English  Leeeona.  N.B;  BeekitUin  en  rmem  a 
tend  tpeeimem  qfMitgUtk  IHcUoitariei,  with  tkepriee,  ^..  for  tkpn^ 
qf  betng  renewed.  In  order  that  our  readers  may  havs  a  fkll  choice  wen 
them  aa  well  aa  gronndafor  their  selection.  _. 

B.  v.  D.  L.  (Belfsst) :  We  nerer  heard  of  any  reward  hariof  be«  eferM 
for  the  7Vi»sv/abn  ^an  angle  ;  bat  we  believe  that  any  one  who  uooU  k- 
eomplish  this  problem  by  Plane  Geometry,  woald  be  very  likely  to  fat  uc 
Boy  al  Soeiety'MilMdal.— JoHK  Taivirr  (Nottli«ham) :  Tss.-A8cbooi 
AasisTAiiT(heigato)  -    -  -        *  .,...^^^. 

reeearekinio,^ 

geiher.    U  this  gathering  Utg^ker  waa  of  leflcrs,  it  then  nesiit  s  senT^ 
arofdf.  It  theo  meant  a  senience,  a timlefmeni, a  eagfng;  of  ara<tB«i.ttW" 
meant  a  ipeeck  ;  of  dooaenl  tenieneee,  it  then  meant  oa  srs/aaa ;  of  sv** 
atenlativetemtencet,  it  then  meant  ratio,  or  reaeaaing ;  that  is,  a^.w 
is  the  same  word,  with  an  adjectival  tensinatloa.   If  the  getkeneiM^ 
was  of  kietcricai  ienlencet,  it  then  meant  a  dueriatien,  "•"rvArS*  ^^ffTl' 
it  is  In  this  sense.  In  general,  that  the  term  logf ,  whidi  Is  oar  U^  >"b^ 
derived  £rom  lo^oe,  is  employed  in  such  words  aa  Oootogy.  P^P^^^'^f^^' 
and  la  thus  nearly  synooymons  with  the  tmrm  graph/,  wiikh  u  «%j^f*T 
suflU  derived  from  graphe,  a  drawing,  writing,  or  desenptien.  J<^[j^ 
tinction  between  them  isTthat  fegy  meana  a  deaeriplkn  in  j|patm  tasfsj^ 
and  graphg  a  dcseripUon  in  written  language.    But  It  is  pluo  thattttf^ 
Unction  is  loot  right  of  in  their  ordinary  applieatioD.   Thaa.  u«|rVZ 
means  a  deecripUim  qf  the  earth,  with  reepeet  to  iu  snrlaes  »fi^^ 
msn ;  and  GeoADf  f  means  a  detcription  qf  the  earth,  as  '^^'^^SJ^ 
changea  which  CaTc  taken  place  on  and  below  its  sniftee. .» ifv!^ 
Tsstamsnt,  the  term  lo/os  is  appUed  not  only  to  the  ar<  V  Ml*V 'Jr^' 
or  to  tha  thimgt  laid  together;  but  also  to  Bill  wao  i^i^^^^J^^^ 
TOoiTHxm,  and  arranged  them  as  it  pleaaed  BIm ;  to  the  ^rssl  f*7»^J2 
eventi  ;  to  the  second  person  of  the  ever-Ucased  TxtDlty.  wfaif  h  »*  ^ 
as  Unity  from  all  eternity;  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jstus  Chnat  »<«*-< 

xi,S;i.S.    Proverbe  riii.  SS--S0;xxx.4i(kaesbl.ti.   ^*?;j^ 
dent  irill  find  some  account  of  Bain  and  Dew  ia  a  fuy  poptutf^" 
kaowlk  work,  "  Keith  on  the  Olobes.** 

Printed  and  Pnbllshod  by  Joan  CAaanx,  U  BeileSaavafs  Tsrd,  M^ 

hiU,  Loodoa..BOTcaibir  11^  IIGS. 
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In  oat  lut  Lcmoq  wa  tpoke  of  the  rise,  decline,  and  tall  at 
Qathio  wrohiteatui'e.  Ici  origin,  like  that  of  aome  other  •tjrlo*, 
hM  DOC  been  bo  conecti;  ucertaioed  u  to  render  iu  hiitoricU 
detaili  of  mnch  intemL  It  is  certain  that  it  began  to  be  em- 
ployed in  eccletiastioal  ediflcu  about  the  lima  that  the  Ootlu 
wen  aettlad  in  lulf ,  and  hod  been  oiercome,  in  theii  turn,  bj 
the  naliona  which  taperteded  the  Rotnani.  Thi*  ijitem  of 
architectara,  a*  ws  hare  alreadj  mentioned,  wu  practiied 
during  the  middle  agec,  and  continued  in  uae  till  the  ISih  cen- 
tury, when  it  WM  «uppIaniBd  by  the  reyival  of  the  Bjmsn 
atyle.  It  wuthea  calLed  Gothic  from  the  archilecc*  and  work- 
men who  were  lappoeed  to  hare  been  engaged  in  the  planning 
and  erecting  theediQeei  which  bearthia  nune  ;  and  it  wai  held 
in  contempt  by  the  followers  of  Palladio,  in  Itily,  end  of  Jones, 
in  England.  The  Gothic  architecture  differt  easenliatty  froni 
the  Greek,  both  in  ooostructioa  and  appearance.  In  the  latter 
the  arrangement  of  the  niateriala  depended  on  th^ir  strength  in 
maases,  which  required  only  to  be  put  together  in  simple  and 
elegant  forms.  In  the  formei,  on  the  contrary,  smnli  stones 
and  other  materials,  which  would  have  been  deemed  useless  by 
a  Greek  architect,  were  employed  in  the  coniCrucUon  of  ediflcea 
of  equal  atrength,  and  sometimes  eran  of  greater  magnificenoe 
v-i(  r.-i.  Fif.  S3. 


Wlnaow  o(  tha  UUi  CnUirj. 


Wlulow  or  Iha  ISth  GanlDi]'. 


than  the  anc^t  templei ;  for  they  depended  as  to  their  sta- 
UUty,  not  on  the  Tcrtical  pressure  of  eolumns,  or  the  strength 
of  Uatela  &om  ^llar  to  piUar,  but  on  the  correct  adjustment  ol 
the  bearings  and  thmataofdifferent  arches  operating  invarioua 
directions.  MoreoTer,  the  Gothic  style  is  eaaily  distinguished 
from  both  the  G-rcek  and  the  Roman  styles  by  its  slender  shafts 
and  clustered  pillars,  its  circular,  pointed,  or  angular  arches 
and  groins,  ita  spire*  and  pionades,  and  its  decorations,  which 
•■eel  the  latter  in  Tariety,  number,  and  miauteness. 

Among  the  theories  which  hsTe  been  proposed  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  this  style  we  may  mention  an  ingenious  one  which 
has  been  suggested  by  Sir  Jamea  Uall,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the 
Origin,  Principles,  and  History  of  Gothic  Architecture."  He 
conceives  that  the  forms  of  this  style  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  imitation  of  a  rdstic  dwelling,  cunitructed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  i  Thrust  two  rows  of  poits  into  the  ground  op- 
posite to  each  otheT,ataninCen'alequBl  to  that  between  the  posts 
in  therows  themselves,  ench  post  rising  to  the  height  of  about 
three  intervals.  Apply  to  each  post  a  set  of  alendec  rods  ot 
willow,  thruatingthemintothegroondat  its  base,  and  tying  them 
iu  two  places,  one  alittle  above  the  gromi''  .and  the  other  within 
aboitt  a  third  part  of  the  height,  leaving  them  loose  &om  this 
VUL.    II. 


point  up  ivardt,  so  that  they  may  be  freely  used  iti  any  direction. 
The  ro«ls  may  be  three  in  ntunber  to  eadi  of  the  outside  corner 
posia,  and  Jive  to  each  of  the  others,  all  being  placed  so  as  to 
cover  the  inside  of  the  posts,  and  give  it  the  appeatance  of  ■ 
btmdle  of  rods.  It  will  be  easy  now  to  form  the  skeleton  of 
a  thatched  roof.    For  this  purpose  let  a  rod  &om  each  of  two 

Fig  M. 


The  Cliar 


at  Notn-Damc,  i 


nppiiiite  prsts  be  bent  at  its  loose  top,  so  that  they  may  cmas 
each  other,  which  gives  us  Ibe  form  of  a  pointed  arch ;  and  the 
same  being  done  throughout  llie  whole  extent  of  the  two  oppo- 
site rows,  a  boriiontal  rod,  or  ridge-bsr,  being  at  the  same  time 
placed  nU^ng  the  points  of  crossing,  we  hsve  the  appearance  of 


n  Gothic  arcade.    Two  rods  from  each  post  in  the 


are  now  to  be  treated  in   like  in 

rri- 

ED   aa   to 

form   similar 

arches  in  both  ri»rs,  and  thc<c  nr 

eaU 

to  be  com 

ccted  by  ridge 

me. 

Having 

ow  employrf 
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two  rods  of  each  comer  posts,  and  three  of  each  izitcrmediate 
one,  there  still  remain  one  in  the  former,  and  two  in  the  latter, 
which  maybe  disposed  of  by  causing  them  to  pass  diagonally 
from  the  comers  of  each  rectangle,  not  crossing,  as  in  the  former 
cases,  but  applied  side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  a  continued  hoop 
or  semicircle.  In  this  manner  all  the  rods  are  occupied,  and  a 
frame  is  produced  capable  of  supporting  thatch  or  other  cOTer- 
ing.  From  the  imitation  of  a  dwelling  so  constructed  the  three 
leadingcharactera  of  Gothic  architecture  may  be  traced,  namely, 
the  pointed  arch,  the  clustered  column,  and  the  branching  roof. 
On  principles  similar  to  these  the  ingenious  author  endeavours 
to  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gothic  windows,  doors, 
spires,  &c.  But  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  any  theory  so 
sunple  and  ingenious  as  the  preceding  will  account  for  the  origin 
of  a  style  which  emanated  from  the  numerous  and  varied  applica- 
tions  of  the  arch,  whether  semicircular  or  pointed,  whether  com- 
posed of  segments  of  circles  crossing  each  other,  or  of  other 
curves  corresponding  to  Hogarth's  celebrated  line  of  beauty, 
which  was  evidently  traced  by  him  in  the  ogee  or  cima  (Cyma- 
tion,  Gr.  a  small  wave)  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  architec- 
ture, AS  well  as  in  the  Gothic.  This  curve  is  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  S  without  its  top  and  bottom  appendages,  thus  .^^^, 

In  the  churches  of  the  middle  ages,  there  were  to  bo  seen, 
as  indicated  in  the  preceding  theory,  endless  groups  of  small 
columns,  immense  domes,  complicated  buttresses,  lofty  roofs, 
with  bell  turrets,  and  other  appurtenances.  The  finest  ex- 
amples in  Europe  of  the  Gothic,  or  ogiTal  style  of  architecture, 
are  the  great  cathedrals  of  Notre-Dame  at  Paris,  Bourgcs, 
Amiens,  Chartres,  Rouen,  and  Rheims.  This  style,  as  wc 
have  observed,  at  first  pure  and  simple,  and  formed  of  regular 
curves,  became  so  distorted  at  the  close  of  the  short  period  of 
its  existence,  as  to  lose  its  very  nature,  and  it  then  led  to  the 
invention  of  all  the  extravagant  productions  which  arose  from 
compound  arches,  which  were  only  a  degradation  of  the  original 
style,  and  which  soon  caused  its  abandonment.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  exhibit,  in  diagrams,  the  innumerable  details  of 
architecture  and  of  sculpture  which  the  beautiful  edifices  of  the 
middle  ages  present,  all  characterised  by  the  use  of  the  pointed 
arch .  We  give,  however,  two  specimens  of  the  rich  ornamenta- 
tion which  crowded  the  windows  and  capitals  of  the  columns  in 
the  Gothic  churches  of  the  thirteenth  ana  fifteenth  centuries ;  see 
figs.  32  and  33.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Greek  and  Roman 
arts  and  architecture  returned,  but  only  by  such  a  gradual 
transition,  that  for  a  length  of  time,  the  pointed  arch  was  cm- 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  domes,  and  of  some  other  important 
parts  of  the  edifice,  of  which  the  churches  of  St.  Eustache,  and 
of  St.  Etienne-du-Mont,  at  ParLi,  are  examples.  In  castles 
built  at  this  period  of  the  Renaissance,  such  as  those  of  Ecoucn 
and  of  Gaillon,  the  chapel  was  Gothic,  whilst  the  rest  was 
classical.  The  ancient  architecture  has  extended  its  power 
over  the  civilised  world,  from  the  Renaissance  period  to  the 
present  day. 

The  severe  study  of  the  monuments  of  Greece  and  Italy  in 
modem  times,  tends  to  preserve  and  extend  the  taste  for  the 
ancient  orders  of  architecture,  as  being  more  durable  in  their 
effects,  more  easy  in  their  construction,  and  more  economical 
in  their  expenditure,  than  the  Gothic  style.  The  recent  desire 
to  restore  tne  architectural  monuments  of  the  Gothic  period. 
has  led  to  an  extraordinary  studv  of  its  ancient  examples,  and 
has  produced  in  some  enthusaistic  minds,  a  wish  to  substitute 
this  style  of  architecture,  for  those  which  have  regulated  the 
splendid  edifices  of  Europe  for  three  centuries.  Without  at- 
tempting to  depreciate  a  style  which  is  considered  particularly 
adapted  to  religious  edifices,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  it 
will  ever  prevail  over  those  orders  of  architecture  which,  by 
their  strength  and  solidity,  as  well  as  massive  elegance,  fi^ 
surpass  their  resuscitated  rival. 

In  our  first  page,  the  reader  will  find  a  representation  of  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  the  tme  Gothic  style  of  architecture 
already  mentioned,  viz.,  the  Church  of  Notre-Bame,  at  Paris ; 
see  fie.  34.  This  metropolitan  church  of  the  French  capital 
is  said  tohave  been  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  heathen  temple,  and 
to  have  been  founded  during  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  Its 
reconstruction  was  begun  by  Maurice  Sully,  in  1163,  and  the 
first  stone  was  laid  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  Jean  De  Chillcs, 
master  of  works,  undertook  the  south  front  in  1267  ;  the  north 
front  was  constructed  in  1312,  by  means  raised  by  the  knights- 
templar.    Charles  V.,  in  1447,  gave  considerable  sums  for  the 


completion  of  this  cathedral.  The  first  stone  of  the  great  altar 
was  laid  in  1669,  by  Cardinal  NoaiUes ;  and  the  choir,  then 
begun  from  the^designs  of  Mansard,  was  only  finished  in  1714. 
The  celebrated  bell  of  Notre-Bame,  the  largest  in  France,  is 
placed  in  the  south  tower ;  it  was  founded  in  1685,  and  set  up 
by  Louis  XTV. 

In  the  first  page,  is  also  given  a  representation  of  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  those  churches  which  belong  to  the 
transition  period,  mentioned  abote,  viz.,  the  Chur<3i  of  St. 
Etienne-du-Mont ;  see  fig  35.  This  church  was  known  by  the 
same  name  in  1221.  It  was  reconstructed  about  1517 ;  but  the 
aisle  and  the  south  chapel  were  built  in  1588.  The  western 
parts  were  only  finished  under  Charles  IX.  The  communion 
chapel  was  built  in  1606,  and  Margaret  of  Valois,  first  wife  of 
Henry  lY.,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  front.  These  circom* 
stances  explain  the  mixture  of  the  Gothic  style  with  that  of  the 
Renaissance  which  is  found  in  this  church.  It  is  Uie  only 
church  in  Paris  furnished  with  a  gallery ;  and  is  decorated  with 
very  remarkable  windows,  the  work  of  Pinagrier,  a  celebrated 
artist  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


LESSONS    IN  FRENCH.— No.  XXXIIL 
By  Professor  Louis  Fasqubllb,  LL.B. 
Sbction  LXXII. 

USB  OP  THB  8l7BJXJNCTrVZ.<*<X>3fTDnnU>, 

1 .  A  VBRB  preceded  by  the  conjunction  qne  and  one  of  the 
unipersonal  verbs,  il  faut,  it  it  neei$taiy ;  il  importe,  ii  matten, 
it  ii  importoHt;  il  convient,  it  it  proper,  becoming  ;  ilvautmieux, 
ti  it  better  ;  il  plait,  it  pleases,  siUts ;  il  sc  peut,  il  peut  se  faire, 
it  tnay  be ;  il  est  juste,  it  is  jtut ;  il  est  bon,  it  is  proper;  U  est 
n<5cessaire,  it  is  necessary ;  il  est  important,  U  is  importasU  \  il 
est  temps,  it  is  time  ;  il  est  indispensable,  it  is  indiapensMe ;  il 
est  h  propos,  it  is  proper ;  il  est  f&chcux,  ii  is  smi^  it  is  a  pity ; 
il  est  urgent,  it  is  ttrytnt,  or  by  another  verb  or  expression  im- 
plying necessity,  will,  or  propriety,  must  be  pat  in  the  sub- 
juncUre  [J  127  (4)]  :— 

II  faat  que  vtms  mties  id.  Fou  must  rmeAn  hert. 

II  Mt  jtuto  qce  vovs  wftz  t6'      It  is  Just  yon  be  rewarded. 
oompcui^ 

2.  The  unipersonal  verb,  U  est,  governs  the  IndicatiTe  present 
or  the  future,  when  it  is  used  affirmatively,  and  followed  by 
9 «e,  coming  after  one  of  the  adjectives,  si^,  sure ;  certain,  eer- 
tain ;  vrai,  true ;  d<5montrd,  proved ;  incontestable,  imcessiesMU ; 
evident,  evident,  and  others  having  a  positive  and  afinoAtive 
sense  :— 

II  est  certain  qu*il  vicnt  on  qu'il    It  is  certain  that  he  comes  or  wiU 
viendr^  eome, 

3.  When,  however,  the  verb,  i7  est,  used  in  the  above  con- 
nection is  negative  or  iniorrogative,  it  is  followed  by  the  sub- 
junctive : — 

n   n*C9t  nulletnent   certain  qa'il    It  is  hij  iio  means  certain  that  he  tctS 
vienne.  etjme, 

4.  After  certain  conjunction?,  afin  que,  in  order  that ;  quoiquc*. 
although,  &c.  [see  full  list,  $  143  (2)],  the  subjunctive  is  alwa}S 
used: — 

Quoique  vons  fassiez,  qooique  voiui     HTuUeverpou  way  do,  tnhntever  rw 
dUicz.  tni^fsay. 

6.  Other  important  rules  on  the  government  of  conjunctions 
will  be  found  in  said  }  143. 

Rbsttmb  ov  Examples. 


Que  faat41  que  voire  serar  fns9C  ? 

Fant-il  qne  je  lui  toive  ? 

11    Mt    n^cestairo    qne    vooi  lui 

^criviez. 
II  eit  temps  qaa  voos  lui  donniez 

son  argent. 
N'est-il  pas  f&cheux  qull  eoit  arrivtf 

0i  tard? 
n  est  certain  qnMl  est  arriv^. 
II  n'est  poltit  certain  qu'il  se  wit 

bleisd. 
Restez  ici  Josqu'h-ce  qu'U  arrive. 
Fourvu  que  voui  fioiasiez  d  temps. 


irhat  nnut  i/07tr  sisf(r  do? 

Mast  I  write  t9  him  t 

It  is  necessary /or  you  to  trtHe  la 

him. 
It  is  time  that  you  shaidd  give  kim  Sit 

money. 
Is  ilnot  a  pity  that  he  arrtred  so  P:iet 

It  is  certain  that  he  is  nrrircd. 

It  is  not  certain  thai  he  has  httrt  h/m" 

seif. 
liemain  ftere  until  he  cones. 
Prodded  that  ycufinUh  m  timt. 
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Exercise  143. 

Affaire,  f.  affair,  Se  ler-er,  1.  ret  to  rite.  Point,  m,  powt,  degree. 

Ainsi,  tltus.  Linge,  m.  Unen.  Ponrvu  que,  provided 

Creancier,  m.  creditor.  Hanqa-er,  1.  to  want.  that. 

Se«couch-er,  1.  ref.  to  N^eaaaire,  m.  neoetso'  B^gl-er,  1.  to  regulate. 

retire.                            ria.  Satiafii-ro,   4.  ir.  to 

Empront-er,  1.  to  bar-  Ordre,  m.  order,  toHtfy. 

row.  Oubll-er,  1.  tofbrg^L  Tel,  le,  muck, 
Foarn-ir,  3.  to/itrtdMh, 

1.  Que  faut-il  que  je  dise  ?  2.  H  faut  que  vous  disiez  ce  que 
Tous  avez  entendu.  8.  Ne  faut-il  pas  que  je  finiase  cctte 
hi|<toire  ?  4.  II  n'cst  pas  ndcessatre  que  tous  la  iiniBsiez.  5. 
N'est-U  pas  ti  propos  que  je  BatUfasse  mes  cr^ancien  ?  6.  II 
oat  ii  propos  que  vous  le  fassiez.  7.  N'est-il  pas  juste  que  je 
T0U9  paie  ce  que  je  vous  ai  emprunt^  ?  8.  II  est  juste  que  vous 
roe  le  payiez.  9.  Se  peut-ii  que  TOtre  fr^re  ait  oublid  sa 
famiUe?  10.  II  ne  peut  pas  se  faire  qu'il  Tait  oublitf.  11. 
Est-il  certain  que  yotre  fr^re  se  soit  oubli^  It  un  tel  point? 
12.  U  est  certain  qu'il  s*est  oubli^.  13.  11  est  bien  fdcheux 
(ju'il  se  soit  oubli^  ainsi.  14.  Resterez-vous  iusqu'Ji.ce-que 
j  ale  mis  ordre  &  mes  afFaires.  16.  Je  resterai  jusqu'k-ce- que 
Tous  les  ayez  r^glc^es.  16.  Ne  faudra-t-il  pas  que  je  fournisse 
des  provisions  k  cette  famiUe  ?  17.  II  faudra  que  vous  lui  en 
fournissiez  pourvu  que  vous  en  ayez.  18.  Ne  vaudra-t-il  pas 
mieux  que  vous  lui  prfitiez  de  1' argent,  que  de  la  laisser  man- 
quer  da  n<(cesBaire  ?  19.  II  vaudra  mieux  que  nous  lui  en 
prfttions.  20.  Que  faut-il  que  nous  fassions  ?  21.  II  faut  que 
vous  portiez  ce  linge  chez  moi.  22.  N'est-il  pas  temps  que  je 
me  couche  ?  23.  11  est  temps  que  vous  vous  couchiez.  24. 
Paut-il  que  je  me  live }    25.  II  faut  que  vous  vous  leviez. 

ExxBCisE  144. 

1.  Whalt  must  our  friend  do  ?  2.  He  must  remain  at  our 
house  until  I  come.  3.  What  must  our  neighbour  do  ?  4.  He 
must  put  his  affairs  in  order.  6.  Is  it  not  right  that  you  should 
pay  your  creditors  ?  6.  It  is  right  that  I  should  pay  them. 
7.  Is  It  time  for  your  little  boy  to  go  to  school  ?  8.  It  is  time 
for  him  to  go  to  school,  it  is  ten  o'clock.  9.  Must  I  write  to 
your  correspondent  to-day  or  to-morrow?  10.  You  must 
write  to  him  to-morrow  morning.  11.  Is  it  not  a  pity  that 
your  brother  has  torn  his  cap  {eaaquetie)  ?  12.  It  is  a  pity 
that  be  has  torn  it.  13.  Is  it  necessary  for  your  mother  to 
finish  her  letter  ?  14.  It  is  not  necessary  that  she  finish  it. 
15.  Is  it  certain  that  your  son  has  forgotten  his  money  ?  16. 
It  is  certain  that  he  has  forgotten  it  17.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  has  forgotten  it.  18.  Must  you  furnish  money 
to  that  mechanic  ?  19.  I  must  furnish  him  some,  he  has  none. 
20.  Whatever  you  may  do  you  will  not  succeed  {rSuttir),  21. 
Whatever  your  brother  may  say,  nobody  will  believe  him 
{a-oirey  ir.).  22.  Must  I  write  to  you  ?  23.  You  must  write 
to  me.  24.  Do  you  wish  me  to  be  sick?  26.  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  be  sick.  26.  Do  you  require  me  to  tell  you  that  ?  27. 
It  IS  necessary  that  you  tell  me  all.  28.  Do  you  wish  me  to  go 
to  your  house  ?  29.  I  wish  you  to  go  there.  30.  Must  I  get 
up  ?  31.  You  must  rise  immediately  (d  Vintiant),  82.  Must 
your  brother  retire?  33.  He  must  go  to  bed  immediately. 
34.  It  is  time  for  him  to  go  to  bed,  it  is  twelve  o'clock. 

Section  LXXIII. 
rsb  op  the  sudjuncnvb. — continued. 

1.  The  verbs  croire,  to  believe ;  dire,  to  ta^ ;  espdrer,  to  hope ; 
gager  and  parier,  to  bet)  penser,  to  think  \  sentir,  to  feel  \  voir, 
to  see ;  and  others  expressing  affirmation  or  something  certain 
and  positive,  are  (when  they  are  conjugated  affirmatively,  and 
nave  que  after  them)  followed  by  the  indicative  present  or 
future  [f  127  (2)  Note] :— 

Je  pense,  Je  orois,  je    dia  qnH    ItMiik,  Z  beUeoe,  I  toy  that  he  toiU 
viendra.  come. 

2.  The  above  verbs,  when  used  in  the  same  connection  and 
conjugated  negatirely  or  interrogatively,  are  followed  by  the 
subjunctive  [§  127  (2)] :—  ^ 

Je  ne  crois  paa  qu'il  vienne.  X  do  not  believe  he  wiU  come. 

3.  A  verb,  preceded  by  another  verb  and  by  a  relative  pro- 
noun, IS  put  in  the  subjunctive  while  there  is  an  idea  of  un- 

*^«r^J^^y?  ^^  *"  ^®  indicative  when  the  idea  is  certain  H  127 
2)  Note] :—  *- ' 


J'ai  nn  homme  qui  mo  rendra  scr-  /  luitie  a  auui  u'to  und  dUige  me, 

vioe. 

J*ai  besoin  d'on  bommo   qui  me  /  vxmi  a  man  iclio  wUl  {may)  Mige 

rende  seryice.  me. 

4.  A  verb,  preceded  by  a  superlative,  relative,  or  by  the 
words,  le  eeul,  le  premier,  le  dernier,  is  put  in  the  subjunctive 
[§  127]  :- 

Voilk  le  seal  chapeaa  que  J*aie.       That  it  the  only  hat  I  have. 

Yoilk  le  meilleur  homme  que  Je    2%ere  it  the  best  man  I  know, 
connaisse. 

Resumb  of  Examples. 


Je  orois  que  le  conoert  a  en  lieu, 
Je  ne  penia  pas  que  notre  ami 

vienne. 
J'esp^  que  vons  apprendrez  eel  a 

par  coBur. 
Je  ne  pense  pas  qu'il  puisse  appren- 

dre  tout  cela  pas  coeur. 
Je  crois  que  oe  marchand  s'eQrichit 

aax  ddpens  d'autrui. 
Je  ne  erofs  pas  qu'il  a'enrichlsac  h 
.  voed^pens. 
Je  ne  crois  paa  que  vous  r^ussisriez 

k  gagner  votre  vie. 
J'ai  une  carafe  qui  contient  un  litre. 
Je  chcrclie  une  carafe  qui  oontienne 

un  litre. 
Je  vous  prCte  le  meilleur  chapeau 

que  J*aio,  k  condition  quo  vous 

me  le  rendiez  demain. 


I  believe  that  the  conoert  took  place. 
I  do  not  tMnk  that  our  friettd  tdU 

come. 
I  hope  that  you  tcill  learn  that  by 

heart. 
I  do  iwt  thifik  (hat  he  can  learn  aU 

Vutt  by  heart. 
I  believe  that  (hit  merchant  grows 

ricJi  at  the.  expense  qf  others, 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  enriches  him- 

self  at  yoivr  expense. 
I  (^o  not  believe  that  you  wOl  succeed 

tn  eamit^  your  living. 
I  have  a  decatiter  which  holds  a  lUrem 
I  seek  a  decartier  which  holds  a  Hire, 


I  lend  you  the  best  hat  I  have,  on  oon» 
diUon  that  you  will  return  it  to  me' 
to-morrow, 

EXEBCISB   145^ 

S*a88e-oir,  S.  ir.  ref.  to  Fort,  strong.  Kentr-er,  1.  to  eome  te 

sitdown,  latro,  m.  Utre^dfouta      again. 

Oompt-er,  1.  to  depend,      quart,  Sorte,  f.  Hnd. 

Criatal,  m.  crystal,         Ndgociant,  m.  merchant.  Sufli-re,  4.  ir.  to  M{^. 
Debout,  standbig.  Fanuol,  m.  parasol.       Tanneur,  m.  tanfier, 

Dur-er,  1.  to  wear,  last.  Fortier,  m.  porter.  Tard-er,  1.  to  tarry. 

1.  Penscz-vous  que  ce  drap  dure  longtcmps  ?  2.  Je  crois 
qu'il  durera  bien,  car  il  est  fort.  3.  Croyez-vous  que  notre 
portier  tardc  ^  rcntrer  ?  4.  Je  crois  qu'il  no  tardera  pas.  '  5. 
D^irez-vous  que  nous  restions  debout  ?  6.  Jc  desire  au  con- 
ttaire,  que  vous  vous  asseyicz.  7.  Croyez-vous  que  ces 
€tudiants  puissent  apprcndre  cinq  pages  par  cceur  en  deux 
heures  ?  8.  Je  crois  que  c'est  impossible.  9.  Esp^rez-vous 
que  notre  ami  arrive  de  bonne  heure?  10.  J'esp^re  qu'il 
arrivera  bientdt.  11.  Quelle  sorte  de  carafe  vous  faut-il  ?  12. 
Ilm'enfaut  une  qui  contienne  un  litre.  13.  J'enaiunedc 
ciistal,  qui  contient  deux  litres.  14.  Pensez-vous  que  ce 
n^gociant  s'enrichisse  k  vos  d^pens?  15.  Je  sais  qu'u  s'en- 
richit  aux  dd^pens  d'autrui.  16.  Quel  parasol  penscz-vous  me 
prater  ?  17.  Je  pense  vous  preter  le  meilleur  que  j'aie.  18. 
Le  tanneur  rdussira-t-il  li  gagner  sa  vie  ?  19.  J e  ne  crois  pas 
qu'il  y  r^ussisse.  20.  Pensez-vous  que  cet  argent  suffise  a 
votre  p^re  ?  21.  Je  crois  qu'il  lui  suffira.  22.  Croyez-vous 
que  ces  messieurs  comptent  sur  moi  ?  23.  Je  sals  qu'ils  comp- 
tent  sur  vous.  24.  Pensez-vous  que  le  concert  ait  lieu  au- 
jourd'hui  ?    25.  Je  crois  qu'U  n'aura  pas  lieu. 

ExEnciSE  146. 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  the  concert  has  taken  place?  2.  I 
believe  that  it  has  taken  place.  3.  Do  you  believe  that  your 
sister's  dress  will  wear  well .'  4.  I  thmk  that  it  will  wear 
well,  for  the  silk  is  very  good.  5.  Do  you  believe  that  our 
friend  will  succeed  in  eanyng  a  livelihood  ?  6.  I  believe  he 
wUl  succeed  in  it  (y),  for  he  is  very  diligent.  7.  Do  you  think 
that  the  tanner  grows  rich  at  my  expense  ?  8.1  think  that  ho 
enriches  himself  at  the  expense  of  others.  9.  Does  the  mer- 
chant grow  rich  at  my  father's  expense  ?  10.  He  grows  rich 
at  your  expense.  11.  What  kind  of  a  house  must  you  have 
{vous  faut-il)  ?  12.  I  must  have  a  house  which  has  ten  rooms. 
13.  I  have  a  good  house  which  has  twelve  rooms.  14.  W'hat 
kind  of  a  decanter  do  you  seek  ?  15.  I  seek  one  which  holds 
three  litres.  16.  I  have  one  which  holds  two  litres,  I  will  lend 
it  to  you.  17.  What  coat  will  you  send  me  ?  18.  I  will  send 
you  the  best  I  have,  take  care  not  to  stain  it.  19.  Do  you 
think  that  the  student  will  learn  all  that  by  heart  r  20.  1  do 
not  think  that  he  will  learn  it.  21.  Do  >ou  believe  (that)  he 
will  come  ?     22.  I  believe  that  he  will  come  soon.    23.  Do 
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think  that  your  father  dependa  upon  me?    24.  I  know 
ihttt  he  dependa  upon  rou.    2*5.  Doea  not  that  gentleman  de- 

Cd  upon  mc?  2G.  I  think  that  he  depends  upon  tout 
ther.  27.  Will  the  porter  soon  come  in  again }  28.  I  hope 
that  he  will  not  tarry  long.  29.  Will  you  not  lend  me  your 
umireUa?  30.  I  will  lend  it  to  you  with  pleasure.  31.  Does 
my  brother  remain  standing?  32.  He  does  not  wbh  to  ait 
down.  33.  Do  you  wish  me  to  sit  down  ?  34.  I  wish  you  to 
remain  standing.    35.  I  wish  that  he  may  come. 

Sbction  LXXIV. 
tbs  ix perfect  akd  plvpbmfbct  op  tsb  buujumctitb. 

1.  The  terminations  of  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctiTe  are 
in  all  the  verbs,  regular  and  irregular,  of  the  four  conjugations, 
ate,  $te9t  t,  mtnu,  uitx,  ntni. 

2.  The  Towel  preceding  the  t  of  the  third  person  singular 
always  takes  the  circunjflex  accent. 

3.    CONJUOATIO.y     OP    TUR     iMPEaPBOT  OP  TUB   SUBJUNCTITB 

OP  THE  ReGUUIR  YbRBS. 


Qoc  Je  cliint 

Thai  i  miyfa  ring 

Que  to  part 

Tktd  Hum  mighteat  tpeak 

Qa*U  dona  -At 

7Aal  h€  might  give 
Qne  noos  ebereh  -«Mlonf 
That  we  might  mtI' 
Que  vooj  port      -SMicx 
UfuU  you  migtU  earrg 
Qu*il»  aim  -SMent 

Thai  theg  might  iovt 


fln      -Um      re9      -ium      rend     -isM 
might  jlfu$h      might  rtoeioe    might  rmder 
dier   -iiMfl    apvrp  -umits     vend       itiss 
mightettcheri$h  mtghtettper-  mightettaeU 

eeice 
foum-it  perv    -Ot         tend     -t( 

might  JumiMk  might  gather     might  tend 
pan    -<KHion«  eon^   >a<«»iont  entend  -iMlons 
might  jHuUMh    might  etmeeice  migiU  hear 
sais    -iMiez    d        -ttfsiez    penl      -iniles 
might  itize       might  owe        might  /ofe 
on      -buent  dcv     -UJisont  moni    -IswDt 
might  mtUe       might  decrii'e    might  bite 

4.  This  tonse  may  be  formed  from  the  past  definite  [Sect. 
60]  by  changing,  for  the  Hnt  co^ijugation,  the  final  i  of  the 
first  person  singular  of  the  post  definite  into  ase.  ftee,  &c.,  snd 
by  adding  te,  tee,  ftc,  to  the  aame  person  in  the  other  three 
conjugations.    This  rule  has  no  exceptions. 

J'allai./afto«se;  JsflnliJf/MUte.      I  went^  I  mljfd  go-,   f  Jbniahed,  I 

might /fttiik. 

5.  All  the  observations  made  Sect.  61,  on  the  changes  of  the 
stem  of  the  irregular  verbs  in  the  past  definite,  apply  equally 
to  the  imperfect  of  the  aubjunctive. 

6.  The  pluperfect  of  the  subjunctive  is  formed  from  the  im- 
perfect of  the  same  mode  of  one  of  the  auxiliaries  avoir,  tire, 
and  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  :*- 

Qoefcoite  flni;  qaeje  fusse  Teno.    TIM  I  might  have  JIniahed;  thai  I 

might  hare  come. 

7.  All  the  rules  given  on  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  the 
three  precedinv  sections,  apply,  of  course,  to  the  imperfect  and 
pluperfect  of  the  mode. 

8.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  present  or  future  of  the  in- 
dicative of  the  first  part  of  a  proposition  governs,  under  the 
above-mentioned  rule»,  the  verb  of  the  second  part,  in  the 
present  or  post  of  the  subjunctive ;  so  the  imperfect  and  other 
post  tenser  of  the  indicative,  and  the  two  conditionals,  govern 
the  verb  in  the  second  part  of  the  pro{K)sition,  in  Uie  imperfect 
or  pluperfect  of  the  sunjunctive  : — 

KefMllait-tlpasqueJeluiparlaMe?    Wat  K  ttot  ntcetearg  that  Ithould 

tptal:  to  him  f 
n  fsudralt  que  Je  lul  doonatsc  ce    It  would  be  ntrtsearg  /or  me  to  give 
llrrc;  Idui  t/iat  boi^L'. 

Resumb  op  Examplbs. 


Voodnez.voufl  que  J«  donnaiise  un 

eoup  de  btton  a  cet  enfant  ? 
Je  voodraii  qoe  toim  tiraraiez  un 

conp  de  fuU  mr  c«t  oiaeau 
£xlc»r1ez-voas  que  now  rcyluissi- 

one  de  bonne  lieuri}  ? 
Qne  Toudrics-TOiu  que  oct  hommci 

fiitent  ? 
Que  touliez-rooe  que  Je  fl»K'  ? 
II  faudraii  que  J'«ue««  uon  argent 

Je  ne  Toulali  pas  que  vous  mourus- 

.eiesde  fh>id. 
£lle  ermignatt  qne  \ouii  ne  nourus- 

sies  d«  mift&re  et  de  faim. 
Yeudrlea-TOttfl  que  Je  J«tasM  no 

Ooup  d'oeil  sur  cce  papierH  ? 


EXBRCISK   147. 

BJcawe,  f.  twwfarif.  Ivrogne^m.  drunkard.  Iteucrobl-cr,  \.  to  re- 
iJord.  m.  shore.  Bier.  f.  ten.  tentftie. 
Cliarg-er,  1.  toiood.  L  evre,  m. /tnre.  fi^tablL«senicnt,  m.  re- 
Coop,  m.  Uom.  rerdrix,  f.  pofiridge.  eoterg. 
Cooplde-fuiil,  m.  thai,  Po»te,  m.  post.  Baote'.  f.  health 
Coup-d'oeil,  m.  gianee,  Se  read-re,  4.  ref.  fo  re-  Tlr-er.  1.  tojke,  ekooL 
Deni-aed,  kt^^ioorm,         pair. 
Kovet*  n.  is^pi 

1.  VoudrieB-voos  que  j'achetasae  un  habit  h  demi-us^?  2. 
Je  voudrais  que  voua  en  achetassies  un  nenf.  3.  Voulait-on 
que  ce  aoldat  malade  ae  rendit  h  son  poate }  4.  On  vonlait 
qu'il  se  rendit  h  son  r^pmenu  6.  Faudrait-U  que  je  de- 
meurassc  au  bord  de  la  mer  ^  6.  H  faudraitpour  le  r^ubliaae- 
ment  de  votre  aant^,  que  vous  vous  rendiaaiez  en  Suisse  ?  7. 
Ne  penses-vons  pas  que  cet  enfant  reaaemble  h  aa  m^re.  8.  Je 
ne  pense  pas  qu'il  lui  ressemble.  9.  A  qui  reasemUe-t-il  ? 
10.  II  ressemble  h  sa  sceur  ainde.  11.  Conaentiriez-voua  que 
votre  fllle  tfpous&t  cet  ivrogne.  12.  Youdriez-voua  que  noua 
mourussions  de  mis^re?  13.  Je  craignaia  que  ces  dames  ne 
mourussent  [{  127  (8),  Sect.  71,  9]  de  froid.  14.  Ne  vonlex- 
vous  paa  tirer  aur  ce  liivre  }  15.  Je  tireraia  sur  cette  becasae 
ai  mon  fusil  dealt  charg^.  16.  Combien  de  coupe  de  fuail 
voudriez- vous  que  je  tirasse  ?  17.  Si  vous  aviez  de  la  poudre, 
je  voudraia  que  vous  tiraaaies  aur  cette  perdrix.  18.  Voulex^ 
vous  que  je  jette  un  coup  d'ceil  sur  cette  lettre  ?  19.  Je  vou- 
drais que  vous  la  luasiez.  20.  Que  voudries-vous  que  je  fiaae  } 
21.  Jc  voudrais  que  voua  fissics  attention  k  voa  etudes.  22. 
Faudrait-il  que  je  sortisae  ?  23.  II  faudrait  que  voua  restaasies 
a  la  maison.  24.  Que  voudriez-voua  que  je  fisoe  k  ce  eheval  ? 
25.  Je  voudrais  que  vous  lui  donnsssiez  des  coups  de  fouet. 

EXBKCISB  148. 

1.  \Vliat  would  you  have  me  do  ?  2. 1  would  have  you  east 
a  glance  upon  this  letter.  3.  Would  you  wish  me  to  give  that 
dog  blows  with  a  stick  r  4.  I  would  wish  you  to  give  that 
horse  blows  with  a  whip.  6.  Would  you  require  us  to  return 
at  five  o'clock  ?  6.  I  would  require  you  to  return  early.  7. 
Do  you  think  that  your  brother  resembles  your  father  ?  8.  I 
do  not  think  he  reaembles  my  father.  9.  Whom  do  you  think 
that  he  resembles  ?  10. 1  think  he  resembles  my  mother.  II. 
How  many  shots  have  you  fired  }  12.  I  have  mred  five  shots 
at  that  W(K>dcock.  13.  Would  you  not  have  me  fire  at  that 
partridge?  14.  I  would  have  you  fire  at  that  partridge,  if 
your  gun  were  loaded.  16.  Where  would  it  be  necessary  for 
me  to  dwell }  16.  It  would  be  necesaary  for  you  to  dwidl  on 
the  sea-shore.  17.  Would  you  have  me  die  wiiJi  hunger  f 
18.  I  would  not  have  you  die  of  hunger.  19.  Would  you 
have  ^our  brother  die  with  cold }  20.  I  would  not  have  him 
die  with  cold  or  want.  21.  What  would  you  have  your  son 
do }  22.  I  would  have  him  learn  his  lessons.  23.  Wouldyon 
have  him  learn  German  ?  24.  I  would  have  him  learn  (Ger- 
man and  Spanish.  26.  Have  you  fired  at  (tur)  that  hare  ?  26. 
I  have  not  fired  at  that  hare.  27.  Would  it  be  neceaaary  for 
mc  to  go  out?  28.  It  would  be  necessary  for  vou  to  go  out. 
29.  Would  it  be  neceaaary  for  me  to  remain  here?  30.  It 
would  bo  necessary  for  you  to  go  to  church.  31.  What  did 
you  wish }  32.  I  wished  you  to  write  to  me.  33.  Did  yon 
wish  me  to  buy  a  coat  half  worn  out  ?  34.  I  wished  you  to 
buy  a  good  hat. 


Uwdd  yoH  %ci»h  me  to  give  that  child 

a  How  with  a  ttii-l:  f 
/  wmdd  with  gou  to  Jire  four  gun 

at  titat  bird. 
Would  you  require  w  torelum  early  f 

Whai  would  you  foith  thote  men  to 

duf 
Wind  did  you  teiah  me  to  dot 
it  would  be  fiecettary /or  me  to  have 

ft^f  mofuy. 
I  did  not  with  you  to  die  with  the 

cold 
SItejeartd  let!  you  mnght  die  with 

want  mui  huttyer. 
Wutdd  you  with  me  to  catt  a  f^auu 

vjiou  <Ac*f  jwjKrtt 


LESSONS   IN   LATIN.— No.  XXXU. 
By  JoHW  R.  BxAKD,  D.  D. 

DEVIATIONS  IN  THE  SECOND   CONJUGATION. 
6.  Per/eet  in  i;  Supine  iu  turn, 

i.       Prandeo,  pranderu,  prandi,  pransum,  /  Irtak/att. 

ii.      Scdeo,  sedere,  sedi,  scssum,  1  tit. 

In  the  same  way,  ore  fornked  the  compounds  of  sedeo  which 
have  pretixea  of  two  syllables ;  as,  circumsedco,  circumscdere, 
circumscdi,  circuniscssum,  to  tit  round,  enciote,  besiege  ;  the  com- 
pounds having  prefixes  of  one  syllable,  change  the  e  into  • ;  e.  g., 
osstdco,  assidcrc,  ossedi,  asscssum,  to  tit  with^  or  by. 

iii.  Stridco,  stridere,  stridi  (no  supine),  to  make  a  akrUtar 
hitting  touud, 

iv.     Video,  videre,  vidi,  visum,  I  tee;  videor,  I  appear. 

The  following  tukc  a  reduplication  in  the  perfect : — 
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T.      Mordco,  mordere,  momordi«  morsum,  /  bite, 
Ti.     Pcndeo,  pcndere,  pepeudi  (supine  uncenaiii)t  I  hang, 
yii.    Spondeo,  spondcre,  spopondi^sponium,  /  vot^,  beoom* 
liable/or. 
▼iii.  Tondeo,  tondere,  totondi,  tonsum,  /  9h0ar, 
The  compounds  of  these  reduplicated  Terbs  follow  their 
several  primitives,  but  drop  the  reduplication ;  as,  admordeo, 
admordi,  admorsum,  to  biU  at ;  pracpendeo,  praependi,  to  hang 
be/ore;  revpondeo,  respondi,  responsum,  to  rtplg;  detondeo, 
detondi,  dctousum,  to  tJtear  off, 

6.  Pvfod  in  ri;  Suphie  in  turn, 
).    Augeo,  augere,  auxi,  auctum,  linereate  (£.  R.  augment), 
ii.    Indulgco,  indulgere,  indulsi,  (indultum,  rare),  I  yield  to, 
induce, 
iii.  Lugeo,  lugere,  luzi  (no  supine),  I  grieve. 
It.  Torqaeo,  torquere,  torsi,  tortum,  /  twisty  torture, 

VO<ULBUULBY. 

Extorqo^re,  to  extort ;  perTid^re,  to  eee  through,  handUt  inveetigaU  > 
restd^re, lo  remote  bdUnd\  locuplClo  1,  Itnrich\  barba,  ae,  f.  a  liard\ 
epiiitdla,  ae,  f.  o  kttcr ;  lachrfma,  ae,  f.  a  tear ;  sica,  ao,  f.  a  dayffer\ 
Mcariat,  i,  m.  an  aeeauln ;  collum,  i,  n.  a  neck ;  toasor,  0-  i «,  in.  a 
barber\  tonstricula,  ae,  f.  a  hatiter-giri  \  probitas,  Atis,  f.  (from  pro- 
bus,  good,  Uind),  hxmitty,  goodntu ;  occasus,  tit,  m.  a  going  doicn,  a 
dom\fiUl\  rabies,  ei,  f.  madness;  rab!o8u«,  a,  am,  mad,  rt^ing;  ex- 
I2.US,  a,  um,  externalt foreign;  anciUaris,  e,  (from  anciUa,  a  maid^ 
eeevant),  OMiitfn^,  menial;  acatfe,  skarplg;  quoad,  aeUmgae;  capillua, 
i,  the  heir  of  the  head;  ferrens,  a,  um,  made  qf  iron^  tron-hearied  ;  oo- 
eopo  1,  leeize;  interiltus,  Ha,  m.  ruin. 

ExBRCisss.— Latxn-Ekolish. 

Postquam  prande ro,  ambulabo ;  nos  eras  in  horto  prandebtmus ; 
aodistine  nos  eras  in  h'«rto  pranaures ease?  quoad  ulla  spra  in  ani- 
mo  meo  realidit,  ^vo  patriae  libertate  dimicavl ;  jam  tres  menses 
obsiderunt  hoates  noatram  urbem  ;  non  sum  ille  ferrcus  qui  (=ut 
rgo)  non  morear  hurum  omnium  lacbrf  mis,  a  quibua  me  circum- 
sesaum  Tidetis;  muUi  putant  se  bencflcos  in  buos  amicot  vi^um 
iri,  ai  loeupletent  cos  quacunquc  ratiooe ;  cave  nc  prius  de  re  allquft 
judlccs  quam  eam  d.ligcutcr  pervidcria ;  epistulae  tnao  ralde  me 
momordfcrunt ;  si  quia  a  cane  rabioso  morsus  est,  rabies  earn  oc- 
cupat;  quoad  tu  locutus  cs,  puer  ab  ore  tuo  pcpcndit;  spopondistine 
pro  amico  ?  spopondi ;  mutta  a  Laeiio  et  In  sonatu  et  in  foro  tel  pro* 
visa  prude nter,  Tel  acute  responsa  sunt ;  Cicero  narravit  DIoDyslum 
ns  tonsoii  eoUam  committerct,  tondere  filias  suas  docuisse;  ita 
sordido  aneiUarique  olBcio  regias  Tirgines  ut  tonrtriculas  totondisse 
barbam  et  eapllium  patris ;  tinta  Tis  probitaTis  est  ut,  eam  Tel  in 
iis  quos  nunquam  vidimus,  tcI  quod  majus  eat,  in  hoate  etiam 
dili^aroua ;  CaUisihSacm  Alexander  non  tantum  necaTit,  sed  etiam 
torsit ;  Romanae  reipublicae  magnltudo  atcjuc  aroplitudo  bellis  cum 
extcris  genttbus  ac  oationibus  gcatis  mirum  in  modom  aueta  est ; 
sicario  sica  de  manibus  est  extorts  ;  quo  magis  indulseris  dolori, 
CO  intolerabilior  erit;  occ&ium  atque  ioterrltum  reipublicae  Ro- 
manae eptiml  quique  maxime  luxcrunt. 

English- Latin. 

I  haTe  dined ;  my  friends  have  dined ;  after  my  Mends  have 
(shall  haTe)  dined,  tbey  mil  take  a  walk ;  hast  thou  heard  that  I 
am  about  to  dine  in  the  garden?  I  heard  that  ihou  hadst  been 
shaved  bv  a  barber-girl;  it  u  not  true,  the  barber  shaved  me;  give 
me  that  aaager ;  take  (extorqueo)  the  dagger  from  the  hands  of  the 
assassin ;  the  mother  and  the  father  will  bewail  the  ruin  of  the 
young  man ;  I  have  taken  the  dagger  from  the  bands  of  the  slave ; 
what  dost  thou  see  ?  I  see  a  city  besieged ;  our  eountry  has  been 
much  increased  by  wisdom  and  industry ;  wisdom  snd  industry  are 
preferable  (potior)  to  (than,  abl.)  war. 

In  the  word  tensor,  a  barber,  we  hare  in  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  language  conveys  to  posterity  a  knowledge  of  customs 
and  manners.  Tonsor  is  properly  a  thearsr,  from  tondeo,  /  shear. 
The  term  shows,  that  among  the  Romans,  clipping  the  beard 
prevailed.  The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  in  the  early  periods 
of  their  history,  were  too  proud  of  their  beards,  as  a  sign  of 
manliness,  to  think  of  in  any  way  parting  with  them;  and  the  love 
of  self-decoration  then  displayed  itself  in  due  trimming  and 
dressing  the  beard.  In  time,  effeminaoy  led  to  the  shaving  of 
the  beard.  Besides  being  clipped,  the  chin  was  also  shaven, 
and  ^e  hair  was  plucked  out,  so  as  to  promote  what  was  con- 
sidered a  becoming  appearance.  Thus,  three  methods  of  hair- 
dressing  prevailed,  cupping  (cutting),  plucking  out,  and 
ahaving.  Tonsor  has  a  feminine  noun,  tonstriz,  and  in  the 
exercise  we  find  tonstricula.  Hence  we  learn  that  hair-dressing 
was  not  confined  to  men ;  female  hands  also  took  gentlemen  by 
the  nose. 


7.  Perfiat  in  si;  Supine  in  sum. 
i.    Mulceo,  mulcere,  mulsi,  muUum,  /  soothe. 
ii.    ^lulgeo,  mulgere,  mulsi,  mulsum,  /  milk, 
iii.  Tergeo,  tergere,  tersi,  tersum,  /  rub, 
iv.  Ardeo,  ardere,  arsi»  arsum,  /  burtt, 
V.    Hideo,  ridere,  risi,  risum,  /  laugh, 
tL    Suadeo,  saudere,  sausi,  suasum,  ladtnee, 
vii.  Maneo,  manere,  mansi,  manaum,  /  remain. 
viii.  Jubeo,  jubere,  jussi,  jassum,  /  command, 
xi.   Ilaereo,  haerere,  haesi,  haesum,  I  stick. 

The  eneidng  art  teithout  Suptnee, 

X,    Algeo,  algere,  alsi,  /  am  cold, 

xi,    Fulgep,  fulgere,  fulsi,  /  shine  Jbrth,  lighten, 

xii.  Turgeo,  tnrgerc,  tursi,  I  swell, 

ziii.  Urgeo,  urpere,  ursi,  Ipreee, 

ziv.  Frigeo,  fngere  Tfirixi,  rare),  lam  st^  with  cold, 

XY.   Luceo,  lucere,  luxi  (lucsi),  /  shine. 

8.  rarfkttnthepass§peJbrm{semi'deponents);  no3**pine. 

i.   Audeo,  auderc,  ausus  sum,  I  dare  venture, 
ii.   Oaudeo,  gaudere,  gavisussum,  Jrefoiee. 
iii.  S^leo,  solere,  solYtus  sum,  lam  aceuetomed. 

VOCABUIABT. 

Abstcrgerf,  to  if^w  otooy,  rtmooe;  deterg^re,  to  wipe  down;  afful- 
g^e,  to  shine  upon;  deriddre,  to  laugh  down,  oral;  iii««uad6rr,  to 
dissuade;  t\uQire,loshine/inrth;  ^etmnicire,  to  soothe grcatlg;  remandre, 
to  remain ;  obleetare,  to  deHght;  conxixor,  I  eat  in  ooaunon ;  latco,  ui 
2, 1  He  hid  (E.  R.  latent) ;  p<.peiior,  per^Sti,  perperaua  ruio,  /  p'jfb' 
greailg;  acmtilla,  ae,  f.  a  «parik ;  exailium,  i,  exile,  baniAment ;  Cjr- 
thaf^inensit,  is,  m.  a  Oarlhaginitm;  Napoleo,  6.ii«,  m.  A'apuleon; 
cadiicus,  a,  \xm, /idling, /rail ;  confectio,  doia,  a  makit^f,  preparation; 
mirifice,  tcofKfei/tr/fy ;  optari,  to  wish  for;  comitas,  &iif,  f.  poMencM, 

£XBRC18B8.— LaTIN-EnOLISIX. 

Dux  mitibus  rctbis  excltos  mililum  animoa  permulait;  legcndis 
Virgilii  rarminibus  animus  meua  niirifice  ublerla  U4  ct  ]M'iii;u*flu« 
est ;  ita  jucutida  milii  Uujus  Lbri  eouftc^io  fuit,ut  omors  abstcr^erit 
senectutis  moleatia^f ;  non  piiua  ad  te  veuiam  quam  luctum  f^mnem 
meum  abateracro;  dctersane  jam  est  tabula?  quadrajcinta  milia 
librorum  Alpxandrfao  (at  Alexandria)  arserunt;  non  dubiio  quln 
brevi  tota  Gkrmania  bcilo  ar^ura  sit;  quis  eat  cui  temper  arris^rit 
f  rtuna ;  nrsi  io  cur  a  te  deriaua  oioi ;  aie  mihi  persua^i,  aic  aentio, 
non  esse  animoa  nostras  mortalea ;  quia  eredat  cives  pasem  dis-Nua- 
suros  esse  ?  quia  confEdit  semper  sibi  illudstabile et drmum  permanau- 
rum  esse,  quod  fragile  et  cadiicum  sit?  Romanornm  gloiia  U8<)ue 
ad  nostram  memonam  remansit ;  Lyeurgus  conviTsri  omnes  cives 
jttssit;  non  qui  jusaus  sliquid  faeit,  miser  est,  led  qui  luvitus  facit; 

{>erauasum  mihi  est  memoriam  hujus  atroeiMimi  belli  non  modo 
n  hoc  populo,  sed  etiam  in  omnium  gentium  sermuoibus  semper 
haesuram  esse ;  superitis  hostibus,  nova  spes  salutis  oiTltati  afftUsit; 
militei  in  itibCriboa  multos  labores  perpessi  sunt;  sudaTctuut  ct 
aUerunt ;  paicr  litteris  me  ursit,  ot  prime  quoque  tempore  littcras 
ad  se  darem ;  quomdio  in  Tiro  latebit  acin tills  ingcnii,  quae  jam  in 
puero  elusit  ?  tu  me  tan  tis  beneficiis  suxisti,  quaau  nunquam  ausus 
sum  optarc  ;  de  amici  tui  comitate  Talde  gaviaus  sum ;  Athenis 
{at  Athens)  Optimo  euiqne  accidere  solitum  est,  ut  in  exaPlum 
pelleretur. 

ENOLXSH-LATIir. 

I  am  accustomed  to  rejoice  st  the  prosperity  of  mv'frkfnds ;  they 
hSTC  rejoiced  ;  they  will  rejoice ;  my  aiaters  have  rejoiced ;  foriune 
smiles  on  brsTe  men ;  dost  thou  thmk  that  fortune  will  smile  on 
the  brsTe  ?  I  deny  thst  fortune  always  smiles  oh  the  braTe ;  be 
laughs  at  the  philosopher ;  why  U  the  phllospher  dsrid^  bT  a  boy  ? 
there  is  no  doubt  that  philosophers  have  been  derided  by  xtry 
foolish  persons ;  orators  wish  to  soothe  the  excited  minds  of  the 
citizens ;  I  am  persuaded  that  orators  ought  to  soothe  the  excited 
minds  of  men;  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  (Napoleon  reigning 
abU  abs.)  all  Europe  burned  with  war ;  who  knows  whether  fortune 
will  ever  smile  on  himself?  I  have  not  dissuaded  peace,  and  am 
confident  thou  wilt  not  dissuade  peace :  good  men  sdTise  good 
things ;  tbey  have  dared  to  advise  war  ;  I  have  rejoiced  that  tliou 
haat  ventured  to  speak  ;  the  wiadom  of  Cicero  shone  forth  in  his 
orations ;  what  beauty  of  words  shine  forth  in  Horace  1  the  lerds 
of  war  remain ;  how  long  will  the  seeds  of  evil  remain  in  the 
world  ?  I  do  not  know  how  long  my  friends  will  remain  in  the  rity ; 
my  brother  has  ursed  me  to  send  jou  a  letter  t  my  father  commanded 
me  to  cleaTc  to  hunself. 

HoBDVS  vt  Lxrpvi. 
^  Aesi^F\anla. 

123467  8  ^.         A 

HoeduB  stans  in  tecto  demds  lupo  praetereunti  maledixit,    Ci|f 


no 
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lupus, "  non  tu/'  inquit,  "  sed  tectum  mihimalcdixit."  Sacpe  lucus 
3        4  G  7  8  5 

€t  temp  us  timidos  homlneB  audaccs  reddit. 

YOCAJBULART. 

Hocdus,  i,  m.  a  kid;  lupus,  i,  in.  a  wo{fi  praetereo,  I  pass  byi 
maledico  3, 1  curse  \  inquit.  Mid ;  tectum,  i,  a  roqf\  in  tecto,  under 
the  cover  or  proteoUon,  MaledicSre  requires  it«  object  to  be  in  the 
dative  case. 

Guus  £T  Fayo. 

AesopU  Fabula, 
15643  2  897 

PaYO  coram  giue  pennas  suas  ezpUcaus,  "quanta  est,"  inuuit, 
11  10    12    13  14  12         3  5 

*'  formo&itas  mea,  et  tua  deformltas !"     At  gma  evdlans,  "  ct 

6         7         4  9  8    10  11        12  3         1 

quanta  eat,"  inquit,  "levitas  mea  et  tua  tardltas  !"    MoDet  haeo 

2      4    6       6  7         8       11         9  10       13 

fabttla,  ne  ob  aliquod  bonum  quod  nobis  natura  tribalt,  alios  con- 

12  14         16      17  18     19  20  -    16. 

temnamui,  qulbus  natura  alia  et  fortasse  majora  dedit. 

VOCABULABY. 

Pavo,  6mBf  m.  a  peaoock ;  grus,  gruis,  c.  a  crane ;  formositaSi 
itis,  f.  beaatty:  deformitas,  ^tis,  i.  vgUness ;  leTitas,  4ti8,  f.  lightness, 
UpBbiess  }  tarditas,  itls,  f.  stoumess.  Quibui  refers  to  alios,  or  has 
alios  for  its  antecedent. 


LESSONS    IN   GERMAN.— No.  XXm. 

Section  XLIII« 

Sometimes,  as  in  English,  a  clause  or  sentence  is  made  to 
supply  the  place  of,  an  adjective ;  as,  S)ie  nie  }u  t>ergeff(nfce  ®c^(a(^t 
Uk  Zf\!ipi\s't  the  never-to-be-forgotten  battle  by  (at)  Leipsic. 
IDet  immet  ga  (ctDnnUmbe  SDhif^  Sutl^nr'<;  the  ever-to-be- admired 
courage  of  Luther.  (S  150). 

I.  n^nfiait,"  like  the  corresponding  English  word  **  instead,** 
is  compounded  of  a  preposition  and  a  noun,  which  components, 
may  be  separated.  Ex. :  S(  n  |i  a  1 1  ftincl  flSatcrl ;  instead  of  his 
father ;  or  an  feinH  SBotnrS  ^tatt;  in  his  father's  stead. 

H.  The  infinitive  preceded^  by  anjlatt  is,  in  German,  used 
where  we  use  the  present  participle  preceded  by  •'  instead  o/*' 
Ex.:  ffr  fpifU,  anflatt  ju  at&fttenj  he  plays  "instead  of  iror*- 
ing,  Wuen  preceded  by  the  preposition  o^ne,  it  is  to  be 
rendered  by  a  participle  governed  by  the  corresponding  prepo- 
sition ** without,**  Ex.:  (Si  ifi  {rani  o^nc  t«  jiu  tinfyeii;  he  is 
sick,  without  knowing  it.  (Sr  ifl  ^ier  getvefen,  o  ^  n  e  un<  )  it  &  r* 
ftt^eii;  he  has  been  here,  fct/AoN/  visiting  us.  The  infinitive 
is  fUso  often  used  where  we  employ  the  present  participle  pre- 
ceded by  yrom.  Ex.:  (Jt  l^intert  mic^  §«  fc^tafcn;  he  prevents 
me  from  sleeping. 

III.  The  infinitive  is  also  used  substantively  (without  ju) 
(S  140.  1.  a.)  Ex.:  IBcfc^fcn  ifl  reic^^t,  (^c^cu^n,  fc^tvct;  to  com- 
mand is  easy;  to  obey}  difficult.  It  is  often  preceded  by  the 
article,  Ex.:  3c^  \\ibt  bal  ®c^rei6en,  abcr  ni^^t  ba4  Stic^nen;  I 
like  writing,  but  not  drawing. 

IV.  After  ^t^tn,  fiXtAtw,  (S  146,  1.  e)  &c.,  the  infinitive  often 
answers  to  out  present  participle.  Ex.:  (5c  Hcibt  ft(^cn;  he 
remained  sitting  (literally,  he  continued  to  $it),  (S*c  hXvht  fiu 
]^  c It;  he  remains  standing.  dxXfi  f  i  f  (^  c  n  gegangen ;  he  has  gone 
q,  fishing.  In  a  sentence  which  is  employed  as  the  subject  of 
a  verb,  the  infinitive  frequently  rejects  the  preposition  ju 
(S  146.).  Ex.:  JDctt  Srinb  oert^eibigen  ifl  rtcl;  or,  ben  8nnb 
I  u  vtrt^ibiscn  ifl  cbtl ;  to  defend  an  (the)  enemy  is  noble.  3  u 
is  generally  omitted  before  such  verbs  as  (cl^rcn,  to  teach ;  (rmen 
(S  146.  c.)  to  learo,  &c.  Ex. :  3(^  U^xt  Wm  fd^retbcn ;  I  teach  him 
to  write.     Sc'  (ernt  fprec^en ;  he  learns  to  speak. 

V.  The  past  participle,  in  German,  is  sometimes  used  where 
we  lise  the  present.  Ex.:  IDort  fanmt  cin  a)iann  in  watt  .^afl 
ge  toil  fen;  ($  149.  2.  b.)\  yonder  comes  a  man  running  at  full 
speedi  (in  full  haste.) 

EXF.RCISE  46, 

Unflotf,  instead  of;'    Scav,  brave,  gallant;  Qntt^wi,    to    dis- 
fflenii^'en,      to      use,  iTagc'gtn,  on  the  con-      honour  ; 

make  use  of;  trary  ;  (St1}b\rA.  to  heighten ; 

©ett,  ft.  bed ;  ^rr.Un'  to  think ;         (?dc'icr.I;{it,    f.    oc- 

©cugin,  to  depress  ;     ITcilo,  (Sect.  31.  VI.)      casion,  way ; 


Q^cxct^t',  just ; 
(3}lo(fe,/.bell; 
(SJutivj,  good ; 
^ajfcn,  to  hate ; 
^(ulcn,  to  howl; 


$p{en,n.  Poland;        SSn-jtvetftun^fvoU,    full 
6<^la^tlteb,    n.   war-      of  despair; 

•ong ;  iBot'^it^n,  to  prefer; 

€(^rcdlt^,    frightful,  SBcUt,/.  wave ; 

terrific ;  9Birtcrjlf|en,  to  resibt. 


^ific^,  polite,  cour-  eingen,  to  sing ;  withstand; 

teous ;  ©telle,/  place ;  SDi(fc,  wild ; 

Jtano'ne,/  cannon;      Un'ttngenc^m,  disagrc-  SBurjet,/.  root; 
Stiftt,/.  chest ;  able ;  drld^ncn,  to  draw ; 

tdUltn,  to  paint ;         SBcrt^ei^btgcn,  to  de-    dufAmmen,  together. 
2Jiannf<^aft,  /  crew,      fend; 

forces ;  Sdttttt'ttn,  to  take  the 

d'la^ning,/.  nourish-      place  of; 

ment ;  SUnWxtn,  lost ; 

^ai  ®(^cci6cn  unb  Sefen  jie^e  ic^  I  prefer  writing  and  reading  to 

alien  anbern  Scfc^dftigungen  vor.  all  other  employments. 

SInflatt' be«  S8eine«,  trinft  er  aBaffcc.  Instead    of    wine,  he   drinks 

water. 

ttnflatt  iu  fc^rei^n,  lief t  cr.  Instead  of  writing,  he  reads. 

(h  fpxit^,  o^nr  )tt  bcnNn.  He  speaks  without  thinking. 

B»>if(^en  ®agen  unb  X^un  ifl  cin  Between    saying    and    doing 

grofet  Un'terfc^eb.  there  is  a  great  difference. 

Bttiff^en  bem  W^t^n  unb  SBie''  Between  departing  and  return* 

betfommen  oetflo^'  eine  ^tunbe.  ing  an  hour  elapsed. 

SOA^renb  fetncr  itranl^ett  ^oJbt  v^  During  his  sickneas  I  took  the 

bit   ©telle  einel  SDAi^tccI  wt«  place  of  a  watcher. 

tre'ten. 

Seine  aSetfe  ju  ^nbetn  sefAllt'  mtr  His  mode  of  dealing  does  not 

nuf^t.  please  me. 

©(^tecigen  ifl  «etntinf' tiger,  aU  ttn'#  To  be  silent  is  more  reasonable 

)>emunftig  ceben.  than  unreasonable  speaking 

(to  speak  nnreaaonahly). 

1.  Stnflatt  einel  etoctd  vert^bigte  et  11^  mit  cincm  ftescttfc^irmc;    2. 

91nflatt  mit  9truaben  )u  ge^n,  ivar  ec  immcc  in  ®cfcUf<^fl  frtmba  tcatf. 

3.  dn  ber  ©tu(c  l^atte  man,  an^att  bH  Settel,  cine  gro^c  JTiftc    4.  3b 

Iteutfc^Ianb  ifl  man  gegen  Srembc  fe^r  ^hfix^.  5.  S>ie  ffitfr^ctn  bd  ffiotbel 

tooren  feinc  cinfigc  ffla^ntng.     6.  S>af  CBaffct  ^  (ci  bicfcx  Octcgca^ 

bie  eteOe  be<  Sdnel  mtteten.     7-  9m  ec^fllcr  ^  btc  Ctelle  bd  Sfficcl 

vertreten.     8.  Slnflatt  ber  9ebem  ienul^te  man  IBtetfHfie.    9.  S)a«  Shfea 

mat^t  mit  fe^r  «te(  9}crgnugca.     10.  SRcinc  itinbct  ^Scn  baJ  Ci^ntks 

unb  Sefen  von  mir  geternt.     11.  SKBir  tooUcn  gc^n ;  bid  Tangc  SBoctts  if 

mir  unangene^m.     12.  9)lan  jie^t  getvo^nfi^  bal  ®i|}cn  bem  Ct^cn  mc* 

13.  dx  ^at  baf  9cbeiten  in  fciner  3ugcnb  gctcrnt.     14.  flBir  ^okn  jO' 

fammen  bat  ^xtiUn  geternt.     15.  3(^  |affc  ba«  €>c^tci(cn,  bagrgca  Ikic 

\^  beflo  me^t  bd  fOlaUn.     16.  (iv  Mr^e^t  bol  Bd^nca  Bcjfa  att  b^ 

SRalcn.    17-  SGBtt  gotten  bai  Gturmcn  bet  (Siodtn  unb  bal  IDcancm  ber 

Jtanonca     18.  i&al  ^len  bd  Cturmd  unb  bal  ivilbc  SUbtu  bet  fikOen 

er^o^tc  nod^  ben  9hit|  bd  ta)>fcm  Jto^Anl  unb  fciact  SRannfi^afi,  an^ 

i^n  ju  (eugen.     19.  <Bp(t  mc^t  gAtig  aU  getcc^t  bcalcn,  ifl  c^  fo  «((,  all 

Q^qH  cntc^tcn.  Q^etlctt.    20.  S)td  nit^t  ju  cntfEfuIbigcnbf  JBetiagai  bd 

e^viexi  ftftnltc  ben  $c]^. 

1.  The  never-to-be-penetrated  almightiness  of  God.  2.  I  asa 
here  instead  of  my  brother.  3.  The  opposition  of  the  Poles  was 
full  of  despair :  terrific  was  the  singing  of  their  war-song :  "  Not 
yet  is  Poland  lost."  4.  The  reading  of  instructive  books  en- 
larges the  understanding.  6.  To  assist  the  poor  is  a  Christian 
duty.  6.  The  changing  of  times  and  seasons,  and  the  removing 
and  setting  up  of  kings,  belong  to  Providence  alone.  7.  He 
defends  his  friend  without  knowing  the  motive.  8.  Tlie  danger 
heightened  the  courage  of  the  soldiers,  instead  of  depressing  it 

9.  The  student  learns  drawing  and  painting  from  his  teacher* 

10.  This  mode  of  life  does  not  agree  with  me. 

SxcnoN  XTiTTT. 

BVJUVSCTTVR    MOOD. 

The  subjunctive  mood  is  employed  to  indicate  a  probability, 
with  repect  to  which  there  exists  or  may  be  supposed  to  exist  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  doubt.  Ex. :  Qx  mtintt,  ftin  fhtmb  fn* 
franf ;  he  thought  his  friend  may  be  sick  (L  e.  that  his  friend 
was  probably  sick  )     Qx  fragt  m\^,  nxc  vify  fci ;  he  asked  me  who 

•  Fcr  conjugation  of  ^la&cn  and  frin  in  the  subjunctive,  see?  S  72. 1. 2. 


/ 
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Ill 


I  was  (who  I  might  be.)  Sn<m  fagt,  baf  »  cin  gro|i<«  Ql^etmovjen 
^a(e;*  it  is  said,  that  he  has  a  great  fortune.  For  further 
information  on  the  8ubjunctiv6|  See  S>  143. 

The  subjunctive  in  German,  u  often  trontlated  by  the  Englieh 
indicative.     Ex. : 

2«an  fagt,  «t  fei  tti<^.  They  say  he  is  very  rich 

dx  meint,   H  fct  ttfitt   |iet  )tt  He  thinks,  it  is  better  to  stay 

Ut\bm,  here. 

eie  fiigtcn    mif,    ec   lodrc    meln  You  told  me,  he  was  my  friend. 

Srcunb. 

?d;  nuintt,  d  to&xt  tin  ®paf .  I  thought,  it  wi^  a  jest. 

fSUn    qUmUc,    cr   mdrc  auf  tern  It  was  thought,  he  was  on  the 

a3tqc.  mountain. 

(St  fagt,  tct  Sta\)tt  T;abc  i^n  Bt«  He  says  the  emperor  has  par- 

gnatijt.  doned  him 

fSflan  QlanU,  ex  fci  gcfalCen.  It  is  thought  he  has  fallen. 

6ie  gtauOtcn,  xdf  fci  franf  getoefcn.  They  thought  I  had  been  sick. 

(D?an  glau^tr,  \^  kvAre  nir  ba  gc«  It  was  thought  I  had  never 

mefen.  been  there. 

Qix  gtauBt,  <T  toctte  nie  im«bet  gtAd*  He  believes  he  shall  never  be 

Ii(^  ftin.  happy  again. 

9Ran  fagt,  {le  kMttc  (alb  tic  iD(cr«  It  is  said,  she  will  soon  have 

Jfant  fjnUn.  the  ascendency. 

EXBBCISE  47. 

Jlirgnncin',  universal,  Ocfc^ic^'tf, /history;    SRufen,  to  call ; 

universally;  ®rcn3f,/.  frontier ;      Zot,  m.  death ; 

3}atba'rif(^,      barbar-  -^crSei'fu^ren,  to  pro- 

ously;  duce,  bring  on  ; 

93c^auv>'ten,  to  assert,  Bangfam,  slow,  slow- 

nllcge ;  ly ; 

3)vfi'Maid^ng,  of  thirty  SPJdtcn,  to  mention, 

years ;  state ; 

Gin'sctenf,  mindful ;  S'ltr  wfufiekr,  n,  ncr- 

(jco'frmi,  to  conquer;  vous  fever  ; 

eri>U)'(cn,  to  tell,  nar-  OOcr,  upper ; 

la'.e;  Wcin,  m.  Home; 
ffoWcn,  to  fall ; 


Ucberfc^rci'teit,     to 

cross,  pass  over ; 
llngarn,  n.  Hungary; 
ajcvfa^'ren.    to      act, 

proceed ; 
aScTilcriiuig,  f.  dissi- 

mulalion ; 
ajcnwiitt',  related; 
3i»flr,    indeed,   it  is 

true. 


He  asserts,  that  it  is  true. 

I  will,  that  thou  be  more  frugal. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  he  is 

sorrowful. 
It  is  supposed,  that  we  are  rich. 


Gv  M;ciiiV'tet,  taf  t%  war  fci, 
vrf;  \x\\\,  taij  Dufvat'famcT  fcicfl. 
(j«  fcf^cint  mir,  tap  cr  trauri-j  fci. 

?.\\iu  gfaiiM,  bay  wir  rcic^  fetcn. 

C(vi(ei(^'  i^r  Srrmte  [cib,  fo  fcib  i(>T  Although  you  arc  stran^ers,you 

bc^  tolQfcm'mcn  are  nevertheless  welcome* 

(53  fttcint  mir,  bap  fie  Slmcrifa'ncr  It  appears  to  me,  that  they  are 

fcicn.  Americans. 

CSi  fic^t  auf,  sXi  p&  cr  titi^t  gcfnnb'  He  appears  as  though  he  were 

IV Arc.  not  healthy. 

Di-^  ijlaiicc,  tap  cc  franf  gctve'fcn  I  think,  that  he  has  been  sick. 

ifl. 

S){an  fiiijt,  tap  cr  fc^cn  ^icr  gctvc'fcn  They  say,  that  he  has  already 

Wvlrc.  been  here. 

i\^  h  li'c,  tvtji  bu  gtudltf^  gcivc'fen  I  hope,  that  you  will  be  forttt* 

fciii  wjcrtcji.  nate. 

Qt  fa^tc  mir,  tap  tit  ta0  S3u(^  tcf  He    told   me,    you  have  the 

Hc^rcrf  ^abcfl.  teacher's  book. 

3c^  jiocif  c,  tap  tcv  SAijcr  tie  SItnte  I  doubt,  that  the  hunter  has  the 

pabc.  gun. 

CL\j:i  rtrmut^ct,  tap  i(;r  vic(  ®c(b  It  is  supposed,  that  you  have 

f/atct.  much  money. 

3}? an  tvri^,  tap  ftc  Bfrcubc  an  biefcc  It  is  known,  that  they  have 

'2ad^e  ^a(«cn.  pleasure  in  this  affair. 

3il;  \^'ixit,  tap  cc  cin  grcpd  9}cr«  I  heard,  that  he  had  a  large 

tnc'^cii  Mac.  fortune. 

^er  JDnfcI  crj^ru'tc,  tap  ec  cine  an'*  The  uncle  said   (narrated)  he 

gcnchnc  0{cifc  gci^al't'  ^abc.  has  had  a  pleasant  journey. 

1.  'C^.t'cn  '^ic  au(^  gct^Oit,  \6)  fci  torn  l^fevtc  gcfnttcn?  2.  S'lcin,  i(^ 
(;j;-te,  3ic  fcicn  au<  tern  SBacjcn  gcfaHcn.  3.  IDic  QK'fcf/tcf^tc  ntclbct,  tap 
iilti^,  tot\<Ajtt  SWagtcourg  im  ttcipigxABii.jcn  Xiricgc  crchitc,  fcf;r  ^at6artfc^ 
tet-fa^tcn  fct.    4.  SDictn  U3vutcc   fajjtc,   Sic   fcicn    fc(»r   ccfoH   tocrtcn. 

5.  Xtc  granjefctt  iK^au^tcn,  fic  fcicn  tic  CVcoittcflcn  in  tcr  2i>c(t.     6.  3(|rc 
©ifttxfirr  ^(auMc,  Sic  wSrcn  in  tcr  ZwXi  gctocfcu.     7-  -  ic  ^jijUlntcr 


rmb  tcr  aiJcinung,  fie  fcicn  bic  JBcrten  bc«  QJlecrc*.  8.  3)iefcr  Sicifcnbe  c;^ 
afl^Ite,  «  fci  jtocimal  in  SRom  gcnjcfcn.  9.  ©r  ^offt,  cr  »crtc  in  at^t  Sagcn 
in  3)rc«bcn  fcin.  10.  @ie  fiirt^tcn,  fk  fcien  gu  langfam  im  ^anbcln  gc»cfcn. 
11.  SBiv  gtaiOJtcn,  @ic  fcicn  auf  bcm  «anbe.  12.  34>  gtaube,  toir  todren 
gcflcrn  ju  (Jut^  gcfcmmcn,  hjcnn  bal  aBettet  fc^oner  gett>efcn  todrc.  13.  3<^ 
glaubte,  ec  njfice  ber  toamcnben  ©timme  fcinor  dltecn  eingeben!  gcn?cfen. 
14.  Oft  fhgtc  attjar.  ec  fci  Iranf,  abet  flJtele  bel^u^Jtcn,  e«  fei  JBerflcOung 
von  i^m  gctocfen.  15.  6(ine  SBertvanbteii  fagen,  fcin  (8(u(f  ^abc  fcin 
tlngtii^  I;cr6eiijcfi"i^rt.  16.  3c$  ^crte  mit  fflcbauero,  6ie  patten  ta« 
S'let\)«ficber  ge^abt.  17.  3n  bcm  obem  3immer  feienb,  l^ortc  i<^  eie 
ni<^t  rufcn.  18.  9Wan  erjA^It,  bet  Ungar  ^^(ilU  bi«  in  ben  a^jb  fcin  Sjatcr* 
tanb  trcu  >5ert^eibtget.  19.  3f^  \}lfttt,  ticfcc  iunge  SMnjcfc  tecttc  cin 
gcope«  (fbivid  l^aben.  20.  3(^  glaube,  tap  ©icfc  fflicnfc^cn  ^ier  auf  Grtcn 
i^r  ®ute«  gcl^abt  ^abcn  tocrten 

1.  People  say  these  gentlemen  have  been  tipsy,  but  they  are 
mistaken.  2.  They  say,  that  residence  in  Paris  is  more 
agreeable  than  in  London.  3.  We  could  not  believe  that 
this  was  true.  4.  It  is  universally  believed,  that  the  enemy  has 
crossed  the  frontier.  5.  He  asserted,  that  it  was  better  to  stay  at 
home  ^en  to  go  out.  C.  I  wish  that  he  may  be  treated  with 
more  kindness  7.  He  tells  every  one  that  you  are  a  very  rich 
man  ;  but  if  you  were,  you  would  not  be  to  penurious.  8.  Have 
you  heard  too,  that  your  friend  has  fallen  from  his  horse? 

9.  No,  but  I  have  heard  that  he  has  fallen  out  of  the  coach. 

10.  I  hope,  that  you  will  be  with  your  parents  in  a  fortnight. 

11.  I  doubt,  that  he  can  be  so  ungrateful.  12.  This  stranger 
says,  that  he  has  been  twice  to  India,  and  was  very  sick  on  his 
last  voyage. 


LESSONS  IN  PENMANSHIP.— No.  V. 

Thb  Lesson  for  this  week  contains  the  following  copies : — 
Text :  Manchester,  Nottingham,  Okehampton,  I^emambuco,  Half- 
text  :  Monet/  commands  numerous  enjoyments  ;  Nature  seldom  ehanges 
her  arrangement ;  Opinion  most  commonly  guides  n^anhind ;  Tursue 
learning  with  full  determination.  Court-hand :  Modesty  most 
commonly  charms  more  than  beauty;  No  monumetitis  at  all  compara- 
ble  to  virtuous  actions;  Opportunity  neglected  commonly  brings  repent  - 
a  nee  J  Punishment  is  commonly  the  companion  of  guiltiness. 

The  learner  is  particularly  requested  to  attend  to  the  fact  that 
all  up-8trok€s  ar«  hair«8troke8,  or  i\ie  finest  that  can  be  made 
by  the  pen ;  and  all  down-strokes  are  black- strokes,  or  the 
boldest  that  can  be  made  by  the  pen,  according  to  the  breadth 
prescribed  by  the  copies  for  each  hand.  The  ^ner  that  the 
hair-Btrokcs  ore,  the  better;  and  the  nearer  the  black- strokes 
are  to  tho  breadth  and  the  smoothness  of  those  in  the  copies, 
the  better. 

Our  students  who  can  write  small  or  running  hand,  and  who 
are  trying  to  improve  it  by  imitating  the  court-hand  may  write 
one  or  other  of  the  following  short  pieces  as  nicely  as  x^ossiblc 
by  way  of  specimen. 

EXPEIIIBNOB. 

Toung  man  attend,  nor  stubbornly  despise 
The  kind  instructions  of  the  old  and  wise; 
For  age,  tliough  scorn'd,  a  ripe  experience  bears, 
That  golden  fruit  unknown  to  blooming  years. 

Wisdom. 

The  wisdom  that  oomcs  from  above 
Is  peaceful,  pure,  gentle,  and  meek ; 

And  all  who  true  wisdom  do  love 
These  tempers  will  constantly  seek. 

Beauty. 

What  is  the  blooming  tincture  of  the  skin, 
To  peace  of  mind,  and  harmony  within  ? 
AVhat  the  bright  sparkling  of  the  finest  eye. 
To  the  soft  soothing  of  a  calm  reply  ? 
Those,  those  at  first,  th'  unwary  heart  maj  g  ia 
13ut  these,  these  only,  can  the  heart  retain. 

Thought. 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind 
Compar'd  with  the  speed  of  its  flight, 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind. 
And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light. 
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LESSONS    IN    MUSIC— No.  XH. 

By  John  CuawiN. 

1.  In  the  Last  lesson  we  requested  our  pupils  to  study,  in  the 
examples  given,  the  proper  mental  effect  of  the  note  fah.  But 
our  attention  was  specially  called  to  its  effect  in  slow  music. 
Let  us  now  take  one  example  of  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  this  effect  if  modified  by  quickened  moTement  and 
a  lively  rhytiun.  The  following  is  an  old  song- tune,  which 
was  composed  by  the  great  Henry  Purcell.  Meant  at  first,  as 
it  would  seem,  for  the  nursery  rhyme  of  *'  Old  Woman,  whiUier 
so  High,"  it  was  put  to  a  peculiar  use  by  Lord  Wharton  in  the 
memorable  year  A..D.  1688.  Wishing  to  throw  ridicule  on  an 
unpopular  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  whom  King  James  the 
Second  had  just  appointed,  he  composed  a  doggrel  ballad, 
which  by  the  charm  of  the  music  conquered  the  nearts  of  the 
King's  own  army.  Bishop  Burnet  says : — *' A  foolish  ballad 
was  made  about  that  time,  which  had  a  burden  said  to  be  Irish 
words — *Lero,  Lero,  LilUburlero' — ^that  made  an  impression 
on  the  king's  army  that  cannot  be  imagined  by  those  who  saw 
it  not.  The  whole  army,  and  at  last,  the  people  both  in  city 
and  country,  were  singing  it  perpetually ;  and  perhaps  never 
had  so  slight  a  thing  so  great  an  effect."  **  Lord  Wharton/' 
says  Mr.  W.  ChappeU,  in  his  valuable  *  Collection  of  National 


English  Airs,' "  boasted  publicly  of  having  rhymed  King  J&mei 
out  of  his  dominions.  But  he  might,  with  far  greater  justice, 
have  given  the  credit  to  Pureell,  without  whose  irresistibly 
fascinating  tune  his  lordship's  rhymes  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  fallen  ai  harmless  as  his  enemies  could  have  wished." 
But  iohtre  lUt  the  power  of  ridicuU  in  this  time,— thus  so  re- 
markably proved.  Undoubtedly^  the  elegant  melody,  with  its 
various  rhythm,  fonns  the  magic  spell  which  detains  the  eai ; 
but  the- poison  of  the  bowl,  the  sting  of  the  ridicule,  the  mockery 
of  the  laugh,  is  in  that  note  vah — the  fourth  of  the  scale— so 
peisiitently  recurring  on  the  marked  accents  of  the  measure,— 
ever  and  anon  showing  itself  with  cold  sarcastic  curling  lip  out 
of  the  midst  of  "  wreathed  snules."  Every  one  who  sings  the 
song  must  feel  that  fah  is  the  note  on  which  his  feelings  of 
'coHUmpt  would  find  expression,  if  he  can  suppose  his  heart  to 
be  filled  with  the  old  animosity  against  "the  new  Deputie." 
In  a  former  Lesson,  we  noticed  how  the  note  kb  is  used  to 
express  contempt.  But  that  was  the  contempt  of  pride,  that 
despises  and  passes  by.  This  is  the  contempt  that  looks  bng 
enough  at  its  object  to  loathe  it.  Let  our  pupils,  however 
judge  of  all  these  matters  for  themselves  by  actual  experiment. 
Liet  our  own  opinions  be  doubted,  discussed,  even  rejected,— 
anything  so  that  our  pupils  only  observe  and  think  for  their- 
selves. 
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2.  In  turning  to  the  Ftudy  of  lah,  the  sixth  of  the  scale,  we 
would  request  our  pupils  to  sing  the  followint?  tunc, — the  chief 
characteristic  of  which  is,  that  it  begins  with  lad,  ends  with 


LAU,  and  introduces  lah  frequently  with  effect,*- and  describe 
to  themselves  its  effect  on  the  mind. 
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LESSONS  IN  MUSIC. 


Next,  lei  our  pupils  mark  the  effect  of  lah  in  the  following  I  some  Bince  I  croased  the  hill,"  and  "  Lore  not." 
phrases  from  well  known  sorrowful  love  ditties, — "  I'm  lone-  I 
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To  illiutrato  that  peculiar  abandonment  of  gaiety  which  lah 
is  capable  of  expressing  when  sung  quickly,  sing  the  last  ex- 
ample as  quickly  as  you  can,  or  sing  in  lively  manner  the 
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Yet  further  to  illustrate  the  modification  of  effect  by  change 
in  the  rate  of  movement, — sing  this  last  phrase,  verp  ai^ncU/,  in- 
deedj  to  the  words,  **  And  must  this  body  die,  This  mortal  frame 
decay  r"    The  following  phrases  of  Mr.  Lover's  song,  **  Rory 


O'More,"  makes  uso  of  lah  with  that  gay  and  elegant  effect 
which  belongs  to  it  when  sung  quickly.  Sing  it  as  quickly  and 
spiritedly  as  you  can. 
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3.  When  the  pupil  has,  by  help  of  these  examples  and  others 
which  he  may  find,  learnt  to  recognise  the  proper  mental  effect 
of  FAH  and  LAU,  he  will  proceed  to  the  exercises  which  follow, 
learning  to  point  them  on  the  modulator  from  memory,  and  to 
sing  them  both  to  the  syllables  and  to  the  words.  If  another 
person  is  able  to  accompany  him  by  singing  the  second  part, 
they  should  take  notice  of  the  consonance  or  sounding-together 
of  the  notes.  In  addition  to  the  observations  on  the  consonances 
of  DOH,  VB,  BOH  in  a  former  Lesson,  let  the  following  remarks 
be  examined  and  tested. 

Fah  forms  a  more  '*  perfect"  consonance  with  the  key-note 
than  LAH.  (It  is  more  like  it,  and  has  a  greater  number  of 
coinciding  vibrations.)  But  the  consonance  of  lau  with  the 
key -note  is  more  soft  and  pleasing. 


The  best  consonances  with  pah  are  bat  and  lau.  The  best 
notes  to  sound  with  lah  are  pah  and  doh^. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  when  the  notes  of  a  consonance  arc 
in  their  chMti  position,  as  DOHlwith  lah,  or  lah  with  fah,  the 
proper  mental  effect  of  each  is  sweetly  blended  with  that  of  tho 
other ;  but  when,  by  raising  or  lowering  one  of  them  an  octave, 
they  are  more  distant,  as  doh  with  lah,  or  lah*  with  pah,  each 
produces  its  own  effect  with  greater  distinctness,  though  still 
with  good  agreement. 

Two  persons  can  easily  try  these  experiments  by  singing  the 
chord  DOH,  Mv,  son  together,  and  then  *'  striking  out"  each  into 
the  separate  note  previously  agreed  on.  There  could  be  no 
better  preparation  for  the  study  of  harmony. 
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THE  POPULAR  KDUCATOR. 


EXXKCI8E  22. 


!  NORWICH  CHANT. 


Ki5Y  C.        M.  66. 


Th»  I  gnat*  withereth  tV  ||  flower  |  fadcth 

But  trb  |  word  of*  our  ||  God  *  sttall  |  stakd  *  for  |  eter 


NoTE.^The  effect  of  lah  is  bcauiifullysbowik  in  theB2r,iiid 
that  of  FAU  in  the  accond.  Look  back  for  the  instrtictiou  oa 
chanting  given  in  a  former Lef ten. 


EXKRCUB  23. 


WHITE  SAND  AND  ORET  SAND. 

(A  Round  for  Three  Voices.) 


Key  C.        M.  50. 
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Hon.— This  illnstratca  fah  and  lah  when  in  auceesaion  at  the 
close.  If  three  pereona  can  be  got  to  join  in  aingins^  it.  let  the  first 
ninj*  alone  till  he  cornea  to  the  note  over  which  nn  asterUk  is  placed 
to  the  words  "  Who'll."  Then  just  as  he  s;rikes  that  i.ote  let  the 
ieooud  singer  strike  the  first  note  and  follow.     When  ke  reaches  the 


aaterisk  let  the  tkkrd  Toice  strike  in.  When  each  dnger  reaehci 
the  close  let  him  begin  again  instantly.  And  so  let  them  go  on, 
round  and  round,  after  one  another,  untU  the  leader  makes  ssigMl 
for  all  to  stop  together.    This  kiod  of  conipoeiiion  is  called  a  ronad. 


ExxROiss  34. 


IF  HAPPINESS. 

(A  Round  for  Four  Voices.) 


Key  D.        M.  60. 
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NCTE.— In  singing  this  round  take  care  to  keep  the  time  aeea- 
rately.  Here  Jbw  Toicea  should  follow  each  other  just  as  three 
voicea  did  in  the  last  case.  Fah  ia  well  illustrated  here.  If  you 
sing  the  round  with  four  voicea,  oreven  with  only  two,  yon  will  bare 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  consonance,  fah  irith  lah,  with 
the  aemi-diasonance  fah  with  tb.    Directly  the  second  roieegeta 


on  to  the  bar  containing  lah,  lah,  tb,  tb,  the  first  roiee  will  be 
aingin^  fah,  fah,  fah.  fah.  ••  Tr  with  fah"  is  usoaliy  tr^a'ed 
aa  a  dinonanee.  But  it  ia  a  Tery  piquant  and  useful  one.  Noiiet 
whether  your  own  taste  and  c«r  do  not  require,  whit  masic'aM 
demand,  that  it  ahould  be  followed  by  the  coMSonance  "  MB  with 
doh,"  the  FAH  descending  on  mb,  and  the  tx  ascending  tenon ? 


LESSONS  IN  £NGLISH.-^Na  XXIV. 

By  JoRH  B.  Braro,  D.D. 
WORDS  THAT  ARE  BOTH  PREFIXES  AND  SUFFIXES. 
SoMX  of  the  words  which  we  treated  of  in  the  last  LeaoD  as  vn* 
nnoomWned  saflliies,  may  also  be  regarded  as  uaeombiiied  prefixes. 
The  same  word  stands  before  and  alter  ita  stem.  Yon  may  take, 
-*■--  tooast-Wbim,  and  <fncii-oast.  In  this  instance,  the 
bnt  does  not  greatly  vary ;  to  mut-^otm  u  osed 
md  thtm-  cast  signifies  deJHUd^  torrotef^  Besides  this 
iwre  is  a  diflVrence  also  as  to  the  fvnction  of  tbc  two 


words,  for  the  former  ia  a  vfrft,  tlie  htter  is  an  «$0«<MK.  Rsrdr. 
perhaps,  does  the  import  reaamn  the  aame,  if  the  posatioB  ef  tlw 
adrerb  is  altered.  Make  a  prefix  a  postfix  (or  snfix  ),  and  in  foe- 
nl  yon  prodaoe  a  greater  or  leas  modification  of  meaning.  Indeed 
some  of  the  most  delicate  shades  and  hnca  of  tbonght  cApicsrd  ia 
the  English  language  are  connected  with,  if  not  dependent  en,  the 
raried  use  of  these  mnrcable  puticles.  It  nay,  therefen,  bs 
proper  to  go  into  some  little  detail  on  the  point. 

It  ia  ncA  all  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  that  n»it:e  pemdti  Is  take 
their  stand  before  or  after  their  principal  word,  i^t  enjeys  ths 
pririlrge,  and  makes  free  vae  thereof.      Look  at  Ibew  mmjdo :— 


A 
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li<r»M( 


MMln 

UuBh-duC  «ii-UuDh 

laoU-out  »d.|DoE 

light- w<  oul-tight 

Aa  Bui.BaMt  ii  one  nbo  undergoes  the  malt  ii 
of  being  cmtt-tHl.     Cflimpanding  with  ni/-cMt,  ii  ml-lsi 
Ihcogh  wt  mar  UT  to  ohMiw,  we  eumot  »;  to  l^w^aul.     Out- 
poit  ii  ifiin  different  from  Mit-ouC,   for  MiJ-poit  doea  not  make 
the  idea  of  Bctlon  ao  piominenl  H  don  «ti(-eaat.     In  thia  mpect, 
our.eut  i«  not  nnlilie(iii(-t*f.    Ouf-Ur  maybe  rcnned  ;  thni,  Uj- 
wf.     But  while  ths  Torb  ii  \tj-mtt,  the  nonn  ia  miMaj.    To  bid- 
BJil,  ia  to  bid  with  «  clear,  load  Toice ;  but  to  out-bid,  la  to  bid 
more  thao  aaother.    To  grow-siif  ia  Terj  dlHarent  from  to  tiU-paw 
A  fODDg  brolbei',  by  becoming  taller,  onf-growa  an  elder  brother 
and  the  elder  biotber,  who  la  thua  inrpiaaed,  may  be  growii'OTit 
the  (baaidera  w  u  to  be  hump- backed.     To  do  a  penon  obt 
•njtbing,  it  to  cheat  him  ;    but  to  eul.itt  a  competitor,  ia  to  eic 
him.     If  my  chUdren  liTe-oid  the  century,  they  will  oHf-llTcni 
By  crTiog-iiif  liiatil]r.  boy*  make  a  great  out-cry.     That  ihamelc 
man,  by  laughing-ouJ  to  loud  and  lO  long,  ouf-langhed  all  the  cod 
paay.     If  yoa  look-out  at  the  window,  joa  will  have  a  pleaia 
out- look. 

"  We  bar*  takes  all  lb*  oat-ifkit  paria  of  lb*  SpanWi  moDanby."— 
Sbnp/r. 

"But  for  poNlo  dormitoTle).  bow  many  ■  poorenatura  would  hUTe 
betn  obliged  (o  U«-oM  of  doora  lu  tba  nJgbti  of  the  lait  aavere  winter."— 


"  Albert  ha*  grmnt-ail  ol 


10  ftr." 

It  of  hia  ololhei."—v(w<B 

iTMlh*  hli  fault"  u  quaintly 
That  they  nay  (Hm  the  talula  of  llbertr, 

The  fluh  and  ou(  towiit    ~ 

"  A  Br*  frnmUtv-otd  In  the  cellar, 

"  Kor  they 
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The  city  gataa  oid-pomL" 
'■Pour-out  ■  glaa  of  wlai  for  Uie  funlahrd  w 
"  The  workDun,  In  tIaoiBag  onl  Kic  the  wag* 
>lnled  tima.— .^noii.- 
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'  are  they.    To  ioft-ititch  dilTen  from  to  atitch-Iucl.     By  mkon. 
■ng    hia  income   a    man  learns    how    much  tie   hai  coming    hi. 
The  Mif.goingi  oF  a  family  ghould  be  rq^ilated  by  its  mcomr.      If 
I  untAhold  my  opinions  I  may  continne  to  hold  toil/i  you.    He  tjika 
to  much  of  bearing  toit*  me  that  I  can  hardly /orbear  to   rcproTB 
him.     The  poor  man  baa  been  taken  ojf  ai  it  be  were  the  ij^cour- 
ing  of  the  atieeU.     That  young  girl  waa  Ukrn  off  at  the  rirly  age 
of  letenteen,  being  Ofrrtaken  by  diaeaie.     One  geneml  nudo  an 
oniliBght  on  the  cavalry,  while  the  other  feU  an  the  inbntry. 
'  Immedlalaty  the  mountahii  hug*  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad,  bare  bieka  igtJitait 
Inlo  the  cloodj."  itWoit. 

"  Thou  halt  midr  my  cnrdled  blood  ran  biok.  my  heart  heaee  up,  my 
hair  torlKlo  bHitlei," — DrydtK 

rf/on^  aide  the  cotter  we  coaited  oion^  the  abore.  The  uiuffrtakingt 
of  your  father  are  iiiirjer-pald.  The  imiffratandlng  waa  that  yoa 
itmuf  uiu'er  the  apout.  The  iinr/ertaker  rtcfiiea  funereal  amnge- 
menta  unifrr  hia  eare. 

"  An  unilrr.j)lot  may  bear  boeh  i  n 
aa  ID  contrlhiiie  lownnli  ih*  completi 
aame  mlattroplie."— Sp«4(ilor. 

"  In  tiader  iiraMag  thy  dMcrta 
ilcr*  nnd  the  Bnt  deldenoe  at  our  tougue.*  Orydfla 

"  CniiTdnoDiidllloni  tbepoet  eogaged  to  oompon  tba   CDlogj," — 

"  For  thli  aiaembllng  all  the  peeri 
Wlioia  oovBwIs  now  muat  wi^r-Frnp  the  throne."  Drrtjilon. 
Heplaad  a  line  of  propa  unifrr  the  falling  wall.  An  iiiffm  of 
gold  ciintea  bank-notn  to  /lam  ouf  of  drculation.  The  inMt  tie 
more  numerona  than  the  oul-Uli,  eooseqaently  you  will  be  com* 
pelled  to  III  ovllht  water  by  artificial  meani. 
ElBBCIRU  poa  Pahsino. 
Out  abotlea  out-Uat  our  bodiei.  Cuitail  yonr  outlay*  if  you  wiih 
for  eaae  of  condition.  He  laughed  out-right.  Let  thine  eyca  look 
right  on.  YDUahallbedriien  out  tight  forth.  Tliii  way,  light 
dawn  to  Paradiie,  detcend.  An  oier-mucb  ute  of  aalt,  betide* 
ihaiit  occiaiona  thirst  and  orcr-muoh  drinking,  hu  other  Ulafioli. 
You  haie  youncir  your  klndneu  oTer-pald.  He  gained  a  Urge 
fortune  oTer  the  counter.  Faienta  loo  often  oreipraiae  their  children. 
Come  o'er  the  brook,  B«ay,  to  me.  With  an  over  running  flood 
God  will  make  nn  utur  end  of  the  place.  Were  it  not  for  the  in- 
cc^caTit  laboura  of  tbii  indualrioua  animal,  Egypt  would  b*  oier- 
run  with  crooodilea.  Milk  wBlle  it  boila,  and  wine  while  it  workt, 
run  OTer  the  Teaaeli  they  are  in.  I  ahall  cot  run  oTer  all  the  ptrll- 
cuUit  Iha:  would  thaw  what  pain*  are  used  to  corrupt  chlldieo. 
Should  a  man  run  orer  the  whole  circle  of  earthly  pleaaurei,  he 
would  bo  forced  to  cooiplala  that  pleaaure  waa  not  aailafaction. 
Theaealof  bigoliy  rnna  out  into  all  manner  of  abturditiei.  Theual 
of  many  auuruu  their  dlicretioii. 
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THE  POPULAR  BJiUCATOtt 


Many  cbildren  would  be  far  better  as  an  audilorjthan  one  cbild. 
And  very  desirable  for  your  purpose  is  it  that  utility  to  others 
should  be  immediately  in  your  view.  For  these  reasons  I  advise 
you  to  become  a  teacher  in  a  Sunday-school,  or  if  that  is  not 
possible  or  not  convenient,  then  gather  around  you  a  number  of 
children  and  form  a  class.  By  preparing  to  teach  them  you  will 
give  your  mind  useful  discipline,  and  in  commuoicating  to  them 
what  yon  know  you  will  take  effectual  lessons  in  the  difficult  art  of 
correctly  expressing  your  thoughts.  By  teaching  others  you  will 
best  teach  yourself.  To*  diligence  there  is  nothing  impossible. 
Keport  to  a  child  or  two  the  following  anecdote : 

SOUTHEY'S   SCUOOLIKO. 

Here  one  year  of  my  life  was  past  with  little  profit,  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  suffering.  There  could  not  be  a  worse  school  in  all 
respects.  Thomas  Fluwer,  the  master,  was  a  remarkable  man, 
Wk  rthy  of  a  better  station  in  life,  but  utterly  unfit  for  that  in  which 
he  was  placed.  His  whole  delight  was  in  mathematics  and  astro- 
nonvv,  and  he  had  oonstructed  an  orrery  upon  so  large  a  seale  that 
it  filled  a  room.  What  a  misery  it  must  have  been  for  such  a  man 
to  teach  a  set  of  stupid  boys,  year  after  year,  the  rudiments  of 
arithmetic  !  And  amisery  he  seemed  to  feel  it.  When  he  came  to 
his  desk,  even  there  he  was  thinking  of  the  stars,  and  looked  as  if  he 
were  out  of  humour,  not  from  ill  nature,  but  because  his  calculations 
were  interrupted.  But,  for  the  most  part,  he  left  the  school  to  the 
care  of  his  son  Charley,  a  person  wno  was  always  caDed  by  that 
familiar  dimlnutiye,  and  whose  oorsequenoe  tou  may  appreciate  ac- 
cordingly. Writing  and  arithmetic  were  all  they  professed  to  teaoh; 
but  twice  in  the  week  a  Frenchman  eame  from  Bristol  to  instruct 
in  Latin  the  small  number  of  boys  who  learnt  it.  of  whom  I  was 
one.  That  sort  of  ornaments!  penmanship,  which  I  now  fear  has 
wholly  gone  out  of  use,  was  taught  there.  The  father,  as  well  as 
Charley,  excelled  in  it.  They  could  adorn  the  heading  of  a  rule 
in  arithmetie  in  a  eyphering-book,  or  the  bottom  of  a  page,  not 
merely  with  common  flourishing,  but  with  an  0106],  a  serpent,  a 
fish,  or  a  pen,  formed  with  an  ease  and  freedom  of  hand  which  was 
to  me  a  great  object  of  admiration ;  but,  unluckily,  I  was  too  young 
to  acquue  the  art.  1  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  two 
historical  pieces  produced  in  this  manner;  worthy  of  remembrance 
they  are,  as  notable  specimens  of  whimsical  dexterity.  One  was 
David  killing  Ooliah;  it  was  in  a  broker's  shop  at  Bristol,  and  I 
would  have  bought  it  if  I  could  have  afforded,  at  that  time,  to  ex- 

fend  some  ten  shillings  upon  it.  They  taught  the  beautiful 
tallan,  or  ladv's  hano,  used  in  the  age  of  our  parents ;  en- 
grossing (which,  I  suppose,  was  devised  to  insure  distinct- 
ness and  legibility) ;  and  some  varieties  of  German  text,  'worthy, 
for  their  square,  massy,  antique  for^is,  to  have  figured  ia  an  anti- 
qwirian*B  title-page. 

EXERCISES  IN  COMPOSITION. 

HinOBICAXi  TBXMM. 

ThtJbrmaHon  qf  the  Htsbrew  HAemade, 

PEnSONAI.  THEME. 

What  hnvc  heen  my  Vioughts  during  thU  day  f 

POETICAXi  THEME. 

The  tliUneu  qfVw  country. 

Form  each  of  the  following  words  into  a  simple  sentence:  girl; 
boy;  dove;  California;  amendment;  Adam;  England;  disturb- 
ance. 

Describe  a  butterfly ;  a  robin;  a  lark  a  salmon  ;  a  mackerel;  a 
sheep ;  a  rabbit. 

Supply  suitable  adjectives  in  the  ensuing  sentences ' — 

Wise  men  love counsels. 

men  must  die. 

The fruit  of  autumn  is  delicious. 

Small  faults  produce ones. 


Ohow 


is  hypocrisy ! 


Complete  the  following  propositions : — 

for  having  been  too  exacting. 

to  respect  the  aged. 

-^-^  the  prevention  of  evil 

for  having  soiled  his  book. 

■  the  scholar's  negligence. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.— No.  II. 

"Mr.  Mather  laughed  at  me,  to-day,  when,  in  conversation  with 
him,  I  f aid  'he  like  reading.'"— "Who  is  Mr.  Mather ?"—" The 
secretary  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution." — "  An  unfit  man  for  hit 
office,  I  should  judge,  if  he  is  accustomed  to  laugh  at  the  mistakes 
of  the  members." — *'  Well,  however  that  may  be,  I  really  fancT  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  speak  correct  English,  for  I  suppose 'he  like 
reading*  is  wrong.*'—*'  CerUinly,  it  is  not  good  Eufflish."— "  And 
▼et,  brother,  I  have  tried  to  correct  what  yon  term  tEe  enrors  Qf  my 


bringing-up  ;  and  now,  alas  !  I  am  as  far  off  as  ever." — "  No,  by 
no  means  as  far  off  as  ever,  if  only  because  you  are  trying  to  get  right ; 
earnest  effort  never  trhoUy  fails ;  you  ere  a  little  too  impatient; 
why,  one  thing  you  have  overcome ;  you  used  to  say  '  I  speaks,' 
and  '  they  speaks.'" — "Yes,  and  I  someway  had  got  «t  into  my 
head  that  by  dropping  the  s  I  should  put  all  right" — "  I  have  known 
others  make  a  similar  mistake.  But  come,  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
you  such  instructions  and  explanations  as  shall  make  the  case  clear 
to  you.  Only  observe  that  you  most  watch  and  suspect  yourself^ 
and  you  must  never  cease  your  self-questioning  until  you  haw 
rigidly  applied  and  know  that  you  habitually  apply  in  praetioe  that 
which  you  learn  in  study.  For  your  comfort  I  may  tell  you  that  I 
know  many  persons  who  once  spoke  as  ungrammatically  as  you  do, 
nay,  as  you  did.  and  who  now  both  speak  and  write  our  language  with 
neatness  as  well  as  strict  accuracy.  Let  us  begin,  xou  know 
what  a  noun  is  ?" — "Tes,  a  noun  is  a  name."— "  Exactly,  the  noun 
may  be  called  the  namer,  for  it  is  the  part  of  speech  which  gives 
names  to  things,  to  all  objects  and  realities  whether  they  are 
audible  or  visible,  whether  tney  are  thoughts  or  feelings,  whether 
in  the  outer  world  or  in  the  mmd.  Every  real  object,  and  some 
that  are  unreal ;  every  thing  known,  conceived  of,  felt,  or  beheld 
is  called  a  noun ;  for  everything  must,  for  grammatical  purposes, 
have  a  name.  If  an  idea  or  a  material  object  has  no  name,  it  has, 
iofaras  grammar  is  concerned,  no  existence." 

"  You  know,  also,  what  a  pronoun  is  ?"— '<  Yes,  a  pronoun  is  a 
for-name,  a  word  that  stands  in  the  place,  or  performs  the  work  of 
a  noun ;  thui,  instead  of  sayins  *  he  like  reading'  " — "  No,  go  no 
farther,  please  to  correct  yourself." — "  Thank  you,  I  am  glad  you 
stoppea  me." — **  Learn  to  slop  yourself  when  wrong." — "  I  will 
try." — "  Aye,  that's  the  word  ;  as  the  children  in  the  infant  school 
sing,  *  try,  try,  try  again.'  Now  proceed.''-^"  Well,  then,  instead 
of  saving  *  he  likes  reading'  I  might  have  said  '  Thomas  likes  read- 
ing.' ^' — "  Precisely  1  then,  you  see,  Thomas  is  the  noun,  and  ho 
the  pronoun.    Bo  lar,  well." 

*'  You  know,  also,  what  a  *  person'  means  ?" — "  Yes,  I  am  a  per- 
son."— "  Well,  that  is  pretty  near  the  maik.  Are  there  any  other 
persons  besides  you  in  the  world  ?" — *'  Yes,  certainly,  you  for  in- 
stance, and  father  and  mother." — "  Very  good ;  now  when  you 
speak  of  yourself  you  say  I,  do  you  not  ?" — "Yes." — '*  And  when  vou 
spesk  to  me  you  say  you?" — **  Certainly." — "  And  when  you  speak  of 
father  and  mother  you  say  they  ?"— "  I  do."—"  Well  then,  tou  see 
there  are  three  ways  of  speaking  of  persons,  as  for  instance,  1,  yoo, 
they." — "Exactly  so." — "  Now  of  these,  which  think  you  is  'number 
one?' " — "Well,  I  hope  I  am  not  selfish."—"  I  meant  no  imputation; 
I  dsre  say  you  are  no  more  selfish  than  other  reoplc;  however,  is  not 
'  the  great  I'  in  all  cases  '  number  one  ?'  At  any  rate,  we  may, 
in  grammar,  call  I  xhcjirtt  person  ;  do  you  allow  that  ?" — "  I  suppose 
I  must  not  object." — "  Let  us  then  oall  you  the  second  person. 
Next  to  two  stands  three,  and,  consequently,  he  and  they  may  be 
termed  the  Vdrd  person.  Mark,  I  represent  the  speaker,  you  the 
person  spoken  to,  he  the  person  spoken  of  ?  Do  you  understsnd  ? 
Here  you  haye  the  same  facta  set  forth  in  instances : — 

|l%e  SfTkrss  JPsrvonr. 

1.  I  love.    2.  You  love.    3.  They  love. 

Where  I  is  the  first'person,  you  the  second,  they  the  third."  — 
"  Thank  you,  so  far  all  is  plain."—"  Observe,  then,  that  as  there 
are  (you  know)  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural,  so  each 
number  has  pronouns  of  its  own.  Here  they  are  in  full,  tlio 
figures  denoting  the  persons. 

Personal  P&onouks.  Sikoular  and  Plurax.. 


Singular, 

Pkmd. 

1.  I  love 

We  love 

2.  Thoulovest 

You  love 

3.  He  loves 

They  love 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  personal  pronouns  ? " — "  Pronouns  that 
indicate  or  relate  to  persons.  They  are  called  pcrr onal  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  other  pronouns ;  but  with  those  other  pronouns 
do  not  trouble  your  head  just  now.  Turn  back  to  the  form.  In 
that  form  you  see  the  model  of  good  English,  or  the  pattern  which 
you  are  to  imitate.  Mark  then,  that  he,  the  third  person,  is  the 
only  person  that  has  its  verb  ending  in  s.  It  wu,  then,  rather 
eurious  that  you  should  have  struck  off  the  s  there,  instead  of 
dropping  it  in  the  first  person  singular,  and  in  all  the  pereons  of 
the  plural.  In  Hampshire,  they  are  so  fond  of  the  s,  that  they  put 
it  to  all  the  persons,  except  the  second  person  singular  ;  or  if  they 
make  an  exception,  they  do  so  where  of  all  places  they  otight  not, 
namely,  in  the  third  person  singular.  However,  study  what  I  have 
said, — study  and  imitate  the  example  I  have  given.  One  word 
more.  I  have  used  and  not  explained  the  word  verb.'*—**  O,  you 
need  not  explain  that ;  the  verb,  I  know,  is  the  doer,  the  yerb  re- 
presents action;  for  instance,  loye  is  a  verb."— *' Yes,  give  me 
lome  others.''^"  Well,  wriU  is  a  yerb,  so  is  strike,  and  tbhkk,  and 
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lun,  and  atop,  and  shout. " — *'  Enough,  enough.  Now  study  and 
Btrlte  to  ftppfj  these  instructions."—"  Cannot  ^ou  give  me  some  in- 
Btancps  to  correct  ?"— *'  I  do  not  think  the  proptr  way  to  teach  you 
good  English  is  to  put  before  you  instances  of  bad  English ;  as,  how- 
ever, you  are  accustomed  to  these  blunders,  youcan  hardly  be  misled 
by  them ;  probably  you  may,  in  my  instances  of  bad  English,  recognise 
some  old  friends,  from  whose  company  I  adviie  you  to  separate 

Jourself  now  and  for  ever*  Here,  howeTer,  are  some  etamples  of 
rst  bad,  and  secondly  good  English;  correct  the  former,  and 
parse  the  latter."—"  Parse,  what  is  that  ?  '*— **  Give  the  person  and 
number  of  each  instance." 

Bad  English  to  be  enrtcted  and  avoided. 

I  gircs ;  they  gives  ;  you  gives  ;  thou  givM ;  he  give ;  we  gives ; 
they  runs ;  he  run;  Wtiiitm  cough;  Witliam  and  Mary  coughs; 
why  dors  they  laugh  ?  They  docs  not  laugh;  I  docs  very  well; 
they  dors  badW ;  Henry  ride  well ;  da  Henry  ride  well  ?  Sarah 
sin;;  s^vectly ;  tne  Sunday  scholars  goes  to  church;  the  curate  read 
(prescjit)  the  lessons  impressively }  do  the  clerk  proncuncc  dis- 
tinctly ;    you  eats  like  a  sloven ;  they  drinks  too  much. 

Good  SngUsh  to  be  parsed  and  imitated. 

The  girl  stags  charmingly ;  the  dogs  bark ;  the  hen  clucks ;  the 
wind  whistles ;  the  storm  rages  ;  the  tempest  hurries  on ;  you  love 
reading ;  my  father  and  mother  go  to  church  every  Sabbath  ;  how 
will  the  choristers  sing  ?  do  the  boys  sing  well  ?  the  girls  have  a 
beautiful  vofce  ;  thou  singcst  out  of  tune ;  he  keeps  time  very  well ; 
I  praise  diligent  scholars;  1  entreat  you  tii  remain  here;  do  you 
wish  me  to  learn  Latin  ?  good  boys  love  learning ;  here,  father  is 
coming;  he  runs  after  the  hare;  hares  have  swift  feet ;  does  he 
love  money  ?  he  who  loves  money  is  not  wise ;  he  learns  English  ; 
does  he  learn  Latin  ?  they  learn  German,  and  you,  I  hear,  learn 
Italian. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AUTOBIOQBAPHT. 

T  am  a  working  man ;  I  received  my  education  at  an  old-fasliioned 
dame-school,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  read,  and  flniubed  at  a  master's- 
school,  where  I  learned  to  write.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  I  went  into 
the  world  to  assist  to  get  my  living ;  at  fourteen,  I  was  apprenticed,  and 
served  my  time;  at  twenty-live,  I  entered  the  social  relatfonship  of 
marrl.ige,  and  became  a  parent;  thus,  I  atrlvcd  at  thirty-three,  without 
knowing  a  noon  from  an  adjective ;  and  having  no  arithmetic  but  what 
my  little  sibirs  obliged  me  to  know,  and  all  of  the  mental  kind.  I 
thirsted  after  knowledge, — ^but  how  was  I  to  obtain  It  ?  I  hid  long 
desired  to  know,  at  leaal,  what  ohemlstry  was,  even  if  it  was  only  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  I  purchased,  at  an  old  book -stall,  Plnnock's 
Catechism,  and  learned  It  by  heart.  I  oommenoed  making  experiments, 
and  obtained  a  respectable  elementary  knowledge,  so  fkr  as  my  small 
means  went,  making  nearly  all  the  apparatos  myself ;  for,  as  ''Opilbx" 
says  of  the  price  of  globes,  so  I  say  of  the  priee  of  ehemioal«pparatus, 
it  is  extortkmate.  I  next  learned  artfbmetio,  as  Ihr  as  the  commence- 
ment of  ftactions.  I  also  learned  so  much  of  Bngll»h  grammar  as  gave 
me  a  knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of  speech ;  and  a  slight  knowledge 
of  geometry,  which  I  have  found  most  nsefhl  in  assisting  me  properly 
to  nark  my  work.  I  had  always  thought  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man 
aalikig  himself  a  Christian,  to  endeavour  to  learn  the  originals  of  his 
Bible.  I  began  with  Latin,  learned  the  Eton  grammar^  and  commenced 
with  the  New  Testament.  Having  made  some  little  way  with  it  (as  I 
was  given  to  understand  that  the  Greek  most  be  learned  through  the 
Latin),  I  commenced  the  (Sreek.  See  how  omde  all  this  was  I  I  vras 
labouring  hard,  both  physically  and  mentally,  all  to  little  or  no  purpose, 
fbr  the  want  of  a  proper  guide ;  for  there  was  no  Populab  Educatob 
then  I  If  I  had  had  that  valuable  guide,  I  could  have  systenutized  my 
studies  so  as  to  have  made  them  profitable.  But  I  plodded  on,  making 
but  little  progress,  when  domestic  affliction  overtook  me ;  my  health 
failed,  and  I  was  under  medical  treatment  for  twelve  months,  being 
strictly  forbid  even  to  study ;  thus  was  my  educational  course  put  to  an 
end.  Kot  liking,  however,  to  forget  what  I  had  learned,  I  purchased  a 
Greek  and  Latin  Testament,  in  whose  company  I  spend  an  occasional 
hour  or  two.  I  wish  to  know  yonr  opinion  ot  my  eopy ;  It  is  an  Amster- 
dam edition,  by  **  Johannes  Leusden,"  with  the  Latin  version  of*'  Arias 
Hontanus."  In  reading  It,  I  find  the  Latin  dliTers  from  the  Greek  very 
often  in  the  cases ;  the  Latin  nouns  being  sometimes  in  the  ablative 
case,  while  the  Greek  noun  is  in  the  dative  case.  I  am  awaro  that,  in 
the  Greek,  the  dative  and  ablative  are  mostly  alike ;  but  in  the  Latin, 
the  ablative  is  put,  where  it  is  evident  that  It  Is  the  dative  in  the  Greek. 
I  have  alK)  found  the  ablative  in  the  Latin  put  for  the  genitive  In  the 
Greek.  On  Sunday,  I  was  reading  the  11th  chapter  of  Matthew,  and 
found,  in  the  2nd  verse,  td%  detm(Mri6h  rendered  in  oarcere ;  ,ln  the 
nth  verse,  Idannou  tou  BapHiton,  rendered  JoannA  BapHda;  and  In 
the  same  verse,  atttou  ,rendered  iOo;  but  in  the  13th  verse,  JoknBaptttt 
in  the  Latin,  agrees  in  case  with  the  Greek ;  why  not  in  the  preceding 
Tcrse  ?     I  have  taken  In  the  PoFCLan  Educatob,  and  have  gone 


tlirou;;h  the  Latin  course  as  far  as  the  18th  number;  but  as  yon  have 
advised,  on  the  production  of  yonr  Key,  that  we  had  better  go  back 
again,  I  have  done  so ;  and  I  am  working  as  hard  as  my  weak  head 
will  let  me,  throwing  forty-three  years  into  the  bargain.  I  do  believe, 
sir.  that  the  system  you  adopt,  and  the  advice  you  give,  are  most  excel- 
lent, and  I  hope  the  youth  of  my  country  will  appreciate  both ;  and 
though  you  and  I  may  not  live  to  see  it.  your  efforts  will  not,  yea,  cannot 
be  lott.    I  am,  sir,  yours,  A  Jodrnztmam  Glasscdtteb. 

97th  September,  1859. 

[The  edition  of  the  Kow  Testament,  mentioned  by  our  correspondent, 
is  a  very  good  one,  and  better  than  many  which  have  been  published 
since.  The  discrepancies  in  syntax  which  he  mentions,  are  dne  to  the 
difference  In  the  Idioms  of  the  two  languages.  The  Greek  noun  Is  gene- 
rally considered  by  scholars  to  have  no  oMoMm,  the  dative  being  always 
used  Instead.  There  are  some  learned  men.  however,  who  still  oon- 
sidsr  that  the  Gn«k  has  an  ablatii»e,  and  that  it  is  the  same  with  the 
dathe:  tUs  we  believe  is  the  ease  with  the  authors  of  the  Port-ttoydl 
Greek  Grammar,  a  French  work  translated  Into  English  by  Nugent^  and 
now  rather  scarce.  At  all  events,  as  one  of  our  correspondents  justly 
remarks,  the  addition  of  the  atHntivt  to  the  ca«es  of  a  Greek  noun  would 
greatly  simplify  the  pyatax  of  that  language  in  many  oases,  especially 
such  as  those  above  mentioned.  It  is  a  rule  in  I.atin  that  **  the  cause, 
manner,  and  Instrument  are  put  In  the  ablative,"  and  the  same  rule 
might  be  admitted  into  the  Gredc.  As  to  the  use  of  the  gmitive  in  the 
Greek  for  the  ablative  In  Latin,  as  above  exemplified,  thi.<t  is  easily  ec- 
oounted  for ;  the  oMofiev  is  used  with  comparatives  in  llie  Latin,  but  ^Tith 
tile  penftife  in  Greek.  Now,  in  the  llth  verse  of  the  11th  chapter  of 
Matthew  above  mentioned,  the  phrase  is.  a  greater  than  John  the  Bap- 
tist. In  the  12th  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  the  Greek  and  Latbi 
construction  agree,  because  the  rule  in  both  languages  is  that  **one  noun 
governs  another  in  the  genitive  ;*'  the  expressiou  being,  **  From  the  days 
y  John  the  Baptist.''J 

SOCRATIC  HBTHGD. 

Bib, — I  observe  a  letter  flrom  a  James  Adamson,  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Bdvcatob,  wherrin  he  gives  an  unfkvourable  opinion  of  the 
Soeratic  method  of  disputation.  Now,  I  also  have  happened  to  read 
said  treatise  on  Granunar,  in  which  said  example  and  rules  ef  dlspata- 
tion  are  given,  and  they  seemed  to  me  most  admirablt  suited  for  their 
professed  pnrpoM,  viz.,  to  coij/Ute  or  silencf.  an  adversary,  and  find  out 
the  truth ;  and  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  I  now  cite  those  rulcu.  As  I 
have  not  the  book  in  my  possession  at  present,  I  cannot  give  Uto  exact 
words,  and  for  the  same  reason,  I  cannot  give  the  example,  but  ^vimt 
will  be  given  will  suffice. 

1st  To  make  yourself  appear  as  the  scholar — your  opponent  as  the 
master*— put  not  yourself  forward  as  equal  to  him.  but  the  reverse. 
Appear  as  though  you  were  wishing  to  learn  something  from  him. 

Remark — the  value  of  this  rule  Is  obvious — by  yonr  appearing  as  tlio 
scholar,  yonr  opponent  cannot  challenge  anything  that  you  say ;  lie 
can  ask  you  for  no  proofli,  ftc. ;  for,  by  setting  himself  up  as  a  master, 
he  must  be  prepared  to  give  those,  not  to  demand  them. 

Sad.  If  he  uses  any  word  or  words  of  doubtful  meaning,  or  u  hich  yon 
do  not  understand,  insist  upon  his  giving  a  complete  explanation  of  said 
word  or  words. 

This  is  a  mosf  important  rule.  Let  not  one  word  escape  to  which  there 
is  the  least  chance  of  a  wrong  meaning  being  attached ;  for  a  great  many 
men  have  aecastomed  themselves  to  use  words  whioli  Chey  do  not  per- 
foetly  understand,  or  if  they  have  an  idea  in  their  mind  of  its  meaning, 
are  not  able  to  express  that  meaning  in  words,  which  makes  the  matter 
no  better.  By  this  plan  of  insisting  on  a  dear  definition  of  trery  word 
as  aforenid,  you  will  soon  silence  yonr  opponent,  or  expose  him  as  an 
ignoramus,  who  uses  language  he  understands  not  When  I  pav  silence, 
I  mean  that  he  will  get  so  eonlhsod  by  the  numberless  explanations 
rcq:nlred,  and  questions  asked,  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  give  It  up. 

8rd.  To  examine  into  the  several  parts  of  the  proposition  he  ad- 
vances—^nd  require  him  to  give  you  an  explnnation  of  tlie  foresaid 
parta— 4nd  for  a  clearer  view  of  the  subject,  you  should  use  metaphors 
and  similes,  and  ask  him  whether  he  means  this  or  that  ? 

Lastly,  ask  him  what  arguments  he  hu  to  give  in  support ;  then  If 
there  are  any  words  in  said  arguments,  insist  upon  their  meaning ;  and 
In  short,  exiunine  the  arguments  in  the  self  and  same  manner  as  the 
proposition. 

I  have  thus  givva  a  rough  sketch  of  the  Sooratie  method  of  disputation, 
and  can  any  one  deny  that  it  is  most  adnsirably  suited  for  the  purpose  of 
eonfiiiting  or  sOendng  an  opponent  t  Can  any  one  wonder  that  Franklin 
was  so  much  enamoured  of  it? 

I  hope  you  can  find  room  tn  your  periodical  for  this  letter,  as  I  would 
wish  all  the  readers  of  the  Soucator  to  be  acquainted  with  it ;  it  is  so 
^cient  and  so  simple. 

I  am  sorry  yon  have  no  expressed  intention  of  giving  a  coarse  of  Logic. 
It  is  a  most  important  art.  If  working  men  were  well  aoqnalnlcd  with 
it,  they  would  not  be  so  easily  led  astruy  by  poUUcal  sophists  as  ibej 
are.    I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  J  ohm  Scott. 

Glasgow,  90th  September,  ISftS. 

P.&^Adamson  shoold  glv«  the  ndeib  aaht  baa  the  book. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ari»W  *ij^"    *        abtardUy  In  the  rffebrakia  qaeitioii  or 

STUDiotun  (0'^"'^»«j»>;  JiJdVtSSi  tt^^^ 

rutil«  urttM  from  •S»»K';';»  *  ,!?*;Ja?Son  by  Ih*  cube  of  m  yol  may  prow 
Ihit  thli  tfttb.  li  •<k^^^  Dr  oiu,  wM  tb«  >lr»/  man  who  M»  Nwlun^    I 

ttlUftnt  Uitar.    A;  .^J.^JfwivStto  to  tho  flf en  itraif hi  Uno,  and  proaaco 
iHcttlar  from  ona  of  V»«,£i^«J„J*2;}M  tu^lS  produeta  ba  tqual  to  the  part 

nn  EncUd  In  tha  F.   "     '^ 


abtp.    A.  to  pan.,  ha  «»«•;.  J^^.^^j.'VVuuUboS  In  apallinf  and  maaning. 
wa  can  do  our»»lva».    ;•"•••;",»  ^untt.  wa  baliaTe  ioma  of  our  eorref  pon- 

Atto  ramoTi.^UottPf   «J/2^;ilKWJJL^^  (Wairtnfton)  ia  tofonned 
daau  will  »cnd  us  a  *•»  f  rM  JJ^'I^J-    ^  ^  ,         ^,^,„  ^^^  ^-^  onl 


that  m/mnI  1«  a 
from  tha  two  polntt 


iha  rtf  ura  IVom 


wbieh   tbair  lafi  ara  drawn, 

and  rt-mfranl  U  a  term  applied 

the  two  poiata  in  the 

dimlniah  the  apaea  with- 


la  Ua  flfura.  .i,--o  ihould  make  «  moi.  the  «nd  Unn, bceaoaa 

Sli^TAiiallT(Dukeiilr«^^«i}W««»    j^  j^^^   principal  to   produce  the 

:d  mo...  balnf  *  ^^J'^^^tUn  It  wo™  requfre  to7n>d«e*  it  *»«>»• 
MOie  intcreit  In  '*  wcJon-.uper-Mara):  Wa  ara  not  lawytra,  and  thara- 
/oniwri^<fiM.-W.C^Wa.ionaup^^  6hUlda):  Tha  Boij^  Aatro- 

fere  we  don'Hwow.--J»u»;B»  ""^^.^Jj-^jv .  ^ry  the  "  Artof  Thlnkinf,* 

Si  Wbil^iriir  WaJt'.  Logic,  a.  preparatory  to  the  work.™ 
*^iJl-i?i/aM(HaliXaa):  That  the  imOertiamfcnir  and  the  o/i 
— JoiiH  *«**"Li3»cr  on  many  labjecta  U  a  varr  triM  trniam  ;  ai 
»?V?»'!V.«r..'yli  the  ouTtltlon  Hudftraa—Q.  W.B.: 


preparatory  to  the  worka  yoa  mention. 

-  •     '  — ^  '*--  -iftctima  do 

and  thia  la 
■'J^T'lV'l.'^rbi'tha  quoUllon  flrom  Hudibraa.— U.  w.  Ji.:  8piara  or 
•11  that  a  »••»*  *2/»  (Kin  Boarne)  ha.  not  coma  up  to  aU  the  raqidra- 
*^"K';!f\T.o^Mtl5I.-^5iiK  LILLB  (Salop):  Sea  Youni'ii^  IntroducUon 
menu  of  »*V\?  « --iliKiaTBE  (Charlaaton) :  Merely  an  introductory  one.~ 
t«  Alfabf a/^p.  T^-M  w»T^^  Wa  ahaU  andta- 

^■V£'»%  hU^l^Sw  ••  '^J^^P^S^^^^       .  O.  Vla»p.ty.d.ro.d):  The 
wurlomijl  wa  wi.nw         um^^JSa  Leaton.  in  the  P.  E.    In  nafatife 

..-JlJf JalS  U  JiaOii  omiud  ;  thl.  omiwlon  ImpHea  a  feeble  n^aUon. 

"•SttrV^fJlUa!^  thoroughly  mlaundar.tood  ui.-A  Pallet  Youth 

S?uW'.tudi  Arithmatjo^,  Oeomeuy.  Ardiltectura.  and  .ubj«ct.  oonnected 

wlthtbam^  -   -  «    - 

Thobmlit 

i^_t  Mntanca 

wa  do  not  aaa  tha  orijrin  of  the  point 

Ednoator  Almanack."  - 


^TwaU) :  Wa  know  of  no  such  iu  d. 
JoiBrU  Mainb  (WalU)  ia  ri 


article  bwded  "  ArU  and  Solanaaa.**— Diboipulob 


1 1  as  la  tha  Inaceuraey  of  tha  paaMga  in  tJ&a 
T.^n~Ui  Phyaiology,  but  wronjj  :.»  lo  the  little  word  ••  number  ;-  but  reaUy 
irSnotdJajmutti  matter  wiu.oui  taking  up  more  a^mca  and  Uma  than 
It  la  worth.  Ha  ia  quite  waJcome  tohaveTiia  o«n  opinion.-M.  H.(Blr. 
IninrhS) :  The  different  part,  of  mapa  may  ba  coloured  in  any  «"»f  tbat 
^noea  the  greateat  contract  in  the  colour,  of  adjacent  countriaa.aa  the 
SJtoSri?g  li  Sed  merely  for  the  .ake  of  dieUnctaeM.-«TUDioao.  (Cork) ; 
^Yrf^I  »\mm    U  tno  i^mmon!  we  wUh  we  cottM  meet  if.  perhape.  the 


Mtlde.  on  the  PhUoiophy  of  Study  majr  go  a  great  way  in  the  required  dirae- 
{KaYwhJtl.  wanting?rh'en  they  ire  ifnT.hed  wa  i»»*Vv:i"„t**w?It?  T^i' 
^HBitBY    PabtbiDOB     (Alder»gale-»tieet) :     An.  yaing    wj^t^-**  .i; 


IlHODiB(Aldar.gaU-»treet):  The  Telocity 

Si"?^""*y?nVwS;'i~Pt  f^al^wer  400  feet  hieh.  it  would  reach 
.eeond.    u  »  PJJJ^TJJ  .«joSd«.-E.  K.  and  J.  8.  (HudaeraSeld):  Proper 


of  light  it  about  two 
about  eleven  hundrei 


hundred 
feat  par 


JoHK  (Lambeth) :  Wrong.  ...  -  -—  .  „^  -  .  ^  i  a. ,•-«•, 
Mechaniea'  In.Ulutlon,  .ay  the  London,  near  Chancery-lane.— A  Subbobi^ 
BBft  (Broughton  AaUey)  will  oblige  u.  by  .ending  hi.  pritata  addrew.  and 
a  diatlnct  account  of  what  ha  wlahea  n.  to  recommend.-UAAO  Lowthiah 
mrompton)  wtohe.  a  .Imple  M>lttUon  to  the  qowiion,  ••  At  what  time  between 
Y  and  8  o'clock  are  the  hour  and  minute  hands  exactly  in  oppoiiUon  and  in 
the  aama  .tralght  Unar-AM  ehqoibbb  («ewcaaile-on-Tyne)  -»»-"  »- 
answered  when  he  .eoda  u. 


an  account  of  the  .y.tem  he  ha. 
that  we  cannot 


.hall  be 

adopted.— 

of  the 


08BOBHB(WolTerharopton):  We  regret  that  we  cannot  approta  or  ine 
e.  he  ha.  tent  u..— T.  C.  LATBBBlDOB{FiUroy-«iuare)  muit  be  in  joke; 


i. 

we  cannot'wMhVi'ight«t"oonn«ionl^  foptOmr  atJiieafton  and  ctrif 

kair  \ !— J.  H.  (Hull)  mu.t  make  himaalf  maaUr  or  CaeieU*.  AnthmeUc,  and 
of  Dr.  Beard'.  Lotion,  in  EngUUi  in  the  P.  E.    PerteTeranaa  ▼inclt  omnia. 
1.  e..  Peruteranm  oterconut  all  thingi.-^J,  A.  (Edgware-road) 
Tom'j 


Uncle 


^(.hilltng  edition)  may  be  had  to  anyaddrace  by  tending  18 

b  to  tbi.  offiee.— W.  A.  (South  Uollon) :  Logia  and  Rhetono  a. 

''tB.    Bttt.tttdy  Whatalayin  the  mean  time.— J.  C.  T.  (New- 

4Tary.  A.  to  education,  Engli.h,  Hathcmatiea.— B.  Bbuokb 

rologia  par  M.  Huol."  a  Tola.,  about  l.MO  page.,  w.ih  an 

la,  19  franc. ;  or  a  amall  work  by  tha  ..me  in  1  Tol..«i  fnnea. 

ould  atud)  the  definition.  Book  11 1..Caa.eir.  Euclid.    Arith* 

ay  not  be  .ludied  with  Oeomelrj'.    A  caae  of  inatrumenU  i. 

io  th«  «tud/  ^>f  thaoretical  geometry,  auchai  EocUd'a  Element*. 


Thia  Btady  la  a  great  atrangthanar  of  t)  e  reaaoQing  power..  Meebuic. 
eannot  be  laamad  wall  without  aoma  kncw'edga  of  mathematie..  Don*t 
meddle  with  your  ere.  azoept  by  the  moitl  Bki{fiU  medical  adviec-J. 
EtaKB  (Warwick):  Certainly;  and  to  the  Le.M>n.  in  Penmaodiip  wU  the 
.tudy  of  CaaMllt  Arithmedc— Q.  W.  C.  ( Wigtonthire),  and  H.  Bob»»n 
(Sheeme..),  have  tranamiUed  elegant aolutiona of  E.  Jon«.*t  query.— M.N, 
There  are  no  auch  French  exardaea  aa  thoM  in  tha  P.  £.  lo  ba  bail.  It  doc* 
not  appaar  to  u.  that  vol;  L  ia  too  large  for  a  aehool-book:  we  laowit  oted 
aa  anah :  and  evaty  atudy  reqoirca  aoma  little  tnmhie  and  incooTaniaac.,  for 
*' leaniing  without  labour  i.  granted  to  DOoa.**— A  Sdbsobibbb  (Araadei): 
We  db  not  know ;  if  we  did  we  would  tell  him.— T.  Apbica  and  X.T.  Z.: 
Either  diTlaion  wlU  do.  We  ara  not  taxidermi.ta.  Every  conuBoaiutioa 
with  oar  eontriboloiBi  aa  auch,  muat  paaa  through  our  hand..  We  ihall  b« 
gladof  Toar  aa.UtanGa  aa profaired^— J.  Johmson  (LlTerpooI).  and 8.C.8.L 
(Louth;:  We  really  eannot  taU. — U.  H.  (Southampton):  wa  do  not raootket 
any  work  that  oomblnea  both.— C.  D.  B. :  Thanka.— E.  B.  T.  .hall  b. 
aaawerad.— ArrBSKTiOB  (Edlnbursh) :  We  haTa,  we  fear.a^aid  hi.  flnt 
communication.— An  ADMimBE  (Btoekport)  ahould  read  (3aueU*.  Euclid, 
Prop.  XXX 1 1..  Book  I.— John  Pbbt  should  atudy  Ca.MU*.  AritimeUc, 
where  the  Leteon.  in  Fractiona  will  at  once  remoTa  hla  diflaultiai^— BiM.  B. 
(Hudderefleld)  thould  apply  to  a  raapaetabla  phveiclan.- W.  (Cbeltet): 
Many  thank..— Samubl  Oobdon  (Longton) :  Lennle  U  right.— Woo  Vct- 
TBQ  :  We  BdTiM  blm  to  atudy  Dr.  Bcard'a  LeaMna  la  Engliah.- AKicbau 
((Trowhurat) :  Right ;  hie  inganioua  commonieatioaa  hare  raaahed  at.  bat 
wa  ara  opproMod  with  tha  multipUeity  of  thoM  that  wa  neeiTai  and  ton.- 
timea  are  puisled  whieh  to  an.war  flrat.  Of  couraa  laal  addreMC.  m  Ant 
an.wered.— KiNDBB  EowAmiM  ( Uudderaficld) :  Ara  wa  to  obey  hba,  oroa» 
aelTea;  who  I.  the  beat  judge  Y—lNrftOTBrn:  The  Frenah  ia  eaaicr  to  leva 
than  tha  (German.  A*  to  prieaa,  ba  ao  good  as  to  write  to  Mean..  Begittt 
youraelf.- BoBBBT  Dunn  ( Weat  Kilbriaa) :  Wa  really  eannot.  on  pfiacipK 
aoeade  to  hi.  rsqueet. 

W.  8.  M.:  Tha  worda  ana, tapmJhiMttMfnficiai  eomUnii (or  rOkff  eoa- 
Unt),  are  all  aynonymoa.  a.  applied  to  the  tur/ae^  of  a  plan,  iiftt  « 
maatured  according  to  some  atandard  unit  of  .urfaee.  The  tera 
qna$UUf  may  be  applied  to  auch  a  .urfaee,  but  only  in  a  ttry 
general  manner ;  that  i.,  in  the  vary  aama  way  in  which  it  may  be  applitd 
to  anything  weighed  or  flBea..irad.  and  not  without  reference  to  oae  oi  tb« 
preceding  word,  in  the  coutaBt.  The  term  equal  ia  uaed  in  matheautia  in 
acTcral  aenaaa.  Thua  ia  geometry,  it  i.  applied  to  two  figure,  whieb  u« 
equal  in  all  rttpteU,  both  aa  to  their  aide.,  their  angle.,  and  their  veti : 
.ee  Ca«.cli'.  Euclid,  Prop.  IV..  Book  I.  It  i.  next  applied  to  two  •nn. 
which  are  equal  only  in  o|m  rttpeet,  vii..  In  their  araaa ;  mo  Prop.  XXIV,, 
Book  I.  It  U  alao  applied  to  aolid  l^guraa  whieh  are  equal  a.  to  e^Mcity  or 
volume,  but  are  not  .ymmetrtcal ;  that  la.  which  haTa  not  all  their  paiti 
.imilar  and  .imilarly  aituated  with  reapect  to  each  other.  The  tana  Ungram 
i.  applied  to  anv  drawing  or  .imple  outline  of  any  figure  whateTer ;  thai  tk. 
mere  drawing  of  a  atraigki  Kttg  i.  called  a  dta^roBi.- Thomas  K.  (Glu- 
gow):  The  nominative  im,  4th  deelenaion,  la  shori,  and  the  geniUTe  ai  if 
long,  being  a  contraetlon  of  aw  ;  accordingly,  emphoai.  .hould  b.  putapoa 
the  genlliTC  termination.— Ctmbo  :  Be  content ;  rule,  will  be  girea  lor  ibe 
arrangement  afterwarda.  SeTcral  dtctinnarie.  have  already  been  neon- 
mended  in  the  Notieea  to  Corraapondant. ;  aea  tha  back  number..  Th.  P.  K* 
i.  put  in  cloth  binding  for  1..— Tbutu  Sbbkbh  (Biahop  Aacklsnd):  Wc 
don't  know. 

Phohoobapuio  BBromTBE  (London):  Thanka.— B.  8.  (LoadoB):W. 
don't  know.— Publico  (Farnby):  The  *'9  rem.**  in  the  l&th  qocMioa  rf 
InT.  Prop.  Walkinghame,  ia  |of  i  nail,  becauaa  it  ia  8  naila  to  be  diridcd  by 
3.  This  inquiry  .bow.  the  propriety  of  teaching  fraction,  belbre  propoitioa 
a.  in  Ca.aell'4  Arithmetic— Aobicola  (Belfast):  A  eeeuod  Lemoo  ou  tb« 
rhiloMphy  of  Study  wiU  appaar.  There  ia  not  tha  alightaat  noma  for  dit- 
courasemeiit,  beeauM  the  order  of  the  word,  in  your  Latin  tranalatioadiffen 
from  that  iu  the  key  ;  to  ua  Ukc  order  of  the  Laun  in  the  beat  writer,  tppcan 
exceedingly  arbitrary.  Dr.  Beard  will  no  doubt  dear  thia  matter  up  toea. 
We  arc  alwa).  di.no.ed  to  remove  CT^ry  .erlou.  difficult}. in  tbe  wayof  uy 
of  our  .tudentt;  but  we  do  not  .ee  the  force  of  loar  ntij^ctlon  to  Prop. 
VII.,  Hook  1.  Your  demonatration  of  Cor.  8,  Prop.  XXXVIIL,  Book  1.,  it 
quite  correct. 


LITERARY   NOTICES. 

ALL  KOW  READY. 
Prlea  It.,  beautifully  printed,  cuper-royal  8to., 
TUB  UNCl.B  TOM'S  CABIN  ALMANACK;   or.  Tub  Abolitiomit 
Mbmbnto  fob  1863.— The  mutt  complete  work  on  tha  qoestloa  of  tltvcry 
that  haa  hitherto  been  publithed.    Everybody  who  haa  read  "  Unde  Toa't 
Cabin"  thould  potaeu  thaui.elvc.  of  a  copy  of  thia  book,  whieh  more  thu 
Terifles  all  the  autementa  iu  Ura.  Stowe'a  thrilling  narrallve.    Thl.  work  i. 
tplandidly  Illu.Uatcd  by  George  Cruikahank,  Esq.;  J.  GUbert,  Eiq:  Vr. 
Barney.  Eaq.;  II.  K.  Browne,  Etq.(**  Phis**);  and  other  eminent artift* :  ifl>l 
contain,  upwards  of  70  page,  .nper-royal  8vo.,  replete  with  the  moat  «Urm{ 
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LESSOMS    IN    ARCHITECTURE.  — No.    XI. 


PEIVATE    HOUSES. 


UoMKB,  in  his  "  Od jise;,"  mfonos  ui  that  the  houses,  And 

(Ten  thepalacei  of  ancient  Greece,  -ntte  constructed  of  wood; 

and  among  otheri,  he  particulBrlj  dnctibei  that  of  UlyMes,  at 

Ithftce.    It  is  stated  that  the  private  hoiuEs  of  the  euil;  Ro- 

maoi  were  small,  and  that  the  doois  n/era  left  unclosei  during 

the  principal  meal.     A*  vrcalth  and  luxurj-  incieasrd,  the  aiie     the  Roman  houses,  alii 

of  their  houses  bccnmc  so  groat,  as  to  accommodate,  in  no  veiy 


not  appear  that  this  conglruclion  always  answered  the  purpose ; 
and  in  Seneca,  mention  is  made  of  the  annofance  to  wliich  tha 
ueighbotin  were  subject  from  the  disorderly  conduct  of  thoso 
persons  who  changed  night  into  day  by  indulging  in  the  false 
refinement  and  late  hour*  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  In 
appean  to  have  been,  after  the 
Eastern  fashion,  a  remote  or  inner  court  for  the  apartments  of 
the  females,  accessible  only  by  an  outer  court  for  those  oE  tha 
males,  and  of  the  ierrantl.  The  information  conveyed  to  ua 
in  the  works  of  Vitruvius  has  received  singular  illustration 
and  confirmation  within  a  period  less  than  a  century,  &om  tha 
excavations  at  Pompeii,  Hcrculaneum,  and  Stabia,  cities  which, 
were  overwhelmed  bj  a  tremendous  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in 
i.  D.  79,  and  which  contained  houses  built  and  inhabited  by 
Romans  belonging  to  the  age  of  ViCruTius.  These  excavations 
exhibit  curiously  paved  streets,  having  the  tracks  of  carriage- 
wheels  marked  on  them  ;  and  houses  built  of  brick  and  rubble- 
work  put  together  with  mortar,  all  the  materiaU  being  of  lerjr 
inferior  quality,  except  the  interior  coating  of  plaster,  to  which 
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eilraordiniry  casts,  ng  less  tlinn  four  liundrod  sluvca  under  a 
single  roof.    The  height  of  prirate  houses  at  Rome  was  re. 
slrieted  by  thi;  Eiapcrur  Augus'.uH  to  fcvcnty  feel;  but  the 
irregularity  of  ihc  city  became  so  great,  that,  in  one  smao,  its 
canflngration  by  Nero  turned  out  a  public  good.      Fur,  being 
pusiotiately  fond  of  building,  thii  made  way  for  hi*  architec- 
turnl  plan",  and  rendered   Rome  afteriTards    a  regular  and 
splendid  city.     No l withstanding 
these  improvements,  there  was  a 
great  want  of  conveniences  in  the 
IiriralcarchiteclureoflhcRoraans. 
There  was  a  general  absence  of 
ehimncys  and  of   ivindows  ;   and 
t'le  only   light   received  in    the 
rooms   was  through  an  aperture 
formed  in  or  over  the  door.    In 
these  respects,  therefore,  they  were 
little  removed  from  the  rude  cot- 
tages of  the  poor,  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  remote  parts  of  our  own 
country.     One  reason  for  the  ac- 

Slcct  of  comfijrt  in  their  private 
nelliogs  was,  that  they  were  not 
a  domesticated  people  ;  they  lived  ' 

in  public,  and  for  the  public  1  and  lloueoflhi  Utnaliuuct  period, 
their  society  was  to  be  found  in 

the  Forum  and  public  porticoes,  A  military  people  are  sure 
to  be  thus  ctrcumslanced  ;  and  France,  at  least  in  Paris,  since 
llie  first  revolution,  has  presented  a  similar  spectacle  to  the 
observer.  Her  inhabitants  live  iu  cafej,  and  in  clubs  or 
•ocieties,  but  not  at  Lome. 

The  arrangement  of  ancient  houses  greatly  differed  from  the 
modern,  in  uie  formation  of  their  internal  courts.  These  were 
usualljr  constructed  so  that  each  was  surrounded  by  apart- 
ments which,  when  lighted  from  within,  prevenled  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  family  from  being  overlooked  by  any  one  not 
Included  within  the  walls.     From  a  passage  in  Plantus,  it  does 


they  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  indebted  for  their  durabiiily. 
This  plaeter  was  composed  of  lime  and  pounded  niarble,  ■  sub- 
stitute for  stucco,  and  by  its  use  a  perfectly  imaoth  and 
polished  surface  ww  obtained,  nearly  as  hard  as  marble.  Willi 
this  kiad  of  stucco,  the  smallest  apartments  at  Pompeii  are 
tbund  to  be  lined ;  and  this  lining  is  painted  with  Tanoos  and 
brilliant  colours,  and  embellished  with  subjecta  either  In  the 
centre,  or  at  equal  distances,  like  panels.  Painted  imi- 
tations  of  variegated  marbles,  forming,  perhaps,  a  species  of 
scagliola,  also  decorate  the  walls  of  their  houses.  Few 
blocks  of  real  marble  arc  found,  except  in  monuments 
and  public  bmldings ;  though,  in  imitation  of  the  wealthy 
Romans,  the  Pompcinns  inserted  piecca  or  slabs  of  this 
material  in  their  walla,  and  employed  art  to  give  them  higher 
tints  than  thoae  they  poasessed  by  nature.  They  also  dis- 
covered amethodofveining  al  aba  with  gold;  andleavea  of  this 
metal  covering  the  beams,  walls,  and  even  roofs  of  the  houses, 
were  introduced  in  great  profusion.  They  covered  their  floor* 
with  cement,  in  which  small  pieces  of  marble  or  coloured. 
Sl«nes  were  regularly  imbedded  in  geometrical  forms  ;  and  in 
their  best  rooms  they  uced  moaaic  (inlaid  work)  with  orna- 
mented matins  and  a  device  in  the  centre.  The  doors  of 
their  houses,  being  formed  of  wood,  have  been  nduc«d  to 

as 
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eharooal  by  the  boming  laTa,  and  of  course  are  found  in  an 
incomplete  state;  they  turned  onmyots,  and  were  fastened  by 
bolts  which  hung  upon  chains.  Bedsteads  are  found,  made 
both  of  wood  and  iron ;  but  their  beds  were  made  generally  of 
carpetB  and  vests,  spread  upon  the  ground.  The  articlet  of 
household  furniture  and  convenience  found  in  these  remark- 
able ruins,  are  utensils  of  every  kind  in  silver,  brass,  stone, 
and  eartiienware,  with  vases  of  every  sixe  and  adapted  to 
every  use;  trumpets,  beUs,  gridirons,  colanders,  sauoepaiis, 
some  lined  with  ulver,  kettks,  ladles,  moulds  for  jelly  or 
pastry,  urns  for  keeping  water  hot  on  the  principle  of  the 
modem  tea-urn,  hom-iantems,  spits,  and,  in  &ct,  every 
article  of  kitchen  or  other  furniture  used  by  us,  except  forks ; 
chains,  bolts,  scourges,  dice  (some  said  to  be  loaded);  a 
complete  toilet,  with  combe,  thimbles,  rings,  paint,  pins,  ear- 
rings, pearls,  ftc.  But  for  more  enlarged  details,  we  must 
lefer  to  the  work  of  Six  William  Oell  and  J.  P.  Oandy,  entided 
"Pompeiana."  In  fig.  36  there  is  given  t  representation  of 
one  of  the  excavated  houses  of  Pompeii. 

The  excavated  towns  above  mentioned  being  small,  furnished 
specimens  chiefly  of  houses  inhabited  by  Romans  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  At  Rome  itself,  the  excavations  of 
the  viUa  Negroni  have  made  us  aoauainted  with  the  nature  of 
puielv  Roman  hoosM,  and  of  the  higher  class.  To  this  may 
be  added  the  following  description,  Ey  himself,  of  the  winter 
residence  of  Pliny  the  younger,  at  lAurentinum,  situated  at 
the  distance  of  seventeen  mike  ttom  Rome,  which  gives  us  a 
more  distinct  conception  of  the  villa  of  a  wealthy  nobleman 
of  that  city  :— 

*'  Hy  villa  is  large  enough  to  afford  all  desirable  accommodation 
without  bcinff  extensive.  The  porch  before  it  is  plain,  but  not 
mean,  throuffb  whioh  you  enter  a  portico  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
D,  which  includes  a  smaB  bat  agreeable  area.  This  affords  a  verv 
commodious  retreat  in  bad  weamer,  net  only  as  it  is  eoclosed  with 
windows,  but  paztioularlj  as  it  is  sheltered  by  an  extiaoidinary  pro- 
jection of  root  From  the  middle  of  this  portico  yon  pass  into  an 
mward  court,  extremely  Hmasnt^  and  thenee  into  a  haadsome  hall, 
which  runs  out  towards  tlxe  sea.  On  every  side  of  this  hall  there 
are  either  folding  doors*  or  windows  cmially  Ur^,  by  which  means 
you  hsTc  a  view  from  the  front  and  UhS  two  aides,  as  it  were,  of 
three  different  seas;  from  the  baek  you  see  the  middle  of  the 
court,  the  portico,  and  area ;  and  by  another  view  jou  look  through 
the  portico  into  the  porch,  whence  the  prospect  is  terminated  oy 
the  woods  and  mountains  which  are  seen  at  a  distanee.  On  the  left- 
hand  tide  of  this  hall,  somewhat  farther  from  the  sea,  lies  a  large 
drawing  room,  and  bejond  that  a  second  of  a  SBoaller  sise,  which 
hai  one  window  to  the  risins  and  another  to  the  setting  son.  The 
angle  which  the  projection  rorms  with  this  diawing-room  retains 
ana  increases  the  warmth  of  the  sun ;  and  hither  my  f^ily  retreat 
in  winter  to  perform  their  exercises.  Contiguous  to  this  is  a  room 
forming  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  wIdmws  of  widch  are  eo 
placed  as  to  receive  the  stm  the  whole  day ;  in  the  waUs  are  con- 
tained a  set  of  cases,  which  hold  a  eolleotton  of  soA  authors  whose 
works  can  neTer  be  read  Cbo  often.  Thence  you  pass  into  a  bed- 
chamber through  a  passage,  which,  being  boarded,  and  suspended 
OTer  a  stove  which  runs  underneath,  tempers  the  heat,  wldoh  it 
receiTes  and  conTeys  to  all  parts  of  ^is  room.  The  resudnder  of 
this  side  of  the  house  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  my  slaves  and 
freedmen ;  but  most  of  the  apartments  are  neat  enough  to  receive 
any  of  m?  friends.  In  the  opposite  wing  is  a  room  ornamented  in 
a  Terv  elegant  taste;  next  to  which  ues  another  room,  which, 
though  large  for  a  parlour,  makes  but  a  moderate  dining*room. 
Beyond  is  a  bed-caamber,  together  with  its  antichamber,  the 
height  of  which  renders  it  cool  in  summer,  as  its  being  sheltered 
on  all  sides  from  the  winds  makes'  it  warm  in  winter.  To  tiiis 
apartment  another  of  the  same  sort  is  joined  by  a  common  wall. 
Srom  thence  you  enter  into  the  grand  and  spacious  cooling  room 
belonging  to  the  bath,  from  the  opposite  walls  of  which  two  round 
basins  project,  sufficiently  large  to  swim  in.  Contiguous  to  this  is 
the  perfuming  room,  then  the  sweating  room,  and  next  to  that  the 
furnace  which  conveys  the  heat  to  the  baths.  Adjoining  are  the 
two  little  bathing  rooms,  fitted  up  in  an  elegant  rather  than  a  costly 
manner.  At  the  other  end  is  a  second  turret,  in  which  is  a  room 
that  receives  the  risics  and  setting  sun.  Behind  this  U  a  large  re- 
pository, near  to  which  is  a  sallery  of  curiosities,  and  underneath 
is  a  spacious  dining-room.  It  looks  upon  the  garden  and  the  ride 
which  surrounds  the  garden.  Between  the  garden  and  this  ride  is 
a  banquetting  room.  Two  apartmenU  run  round  the  back  of  it, 
the  windows  of  which  look  upon  the  entrance  to  the  villa,  and  into 
a  pleasant  kitchen -garden.  From  hence  an  enclosed  portico  ex- 
tends, which,  by  iu  great  length,  you  might  suppose  erected  for  the 
use  of  the  public.    It  has  a  range  of  windows  on  each  side,  but  on 


that  which  looks  toward*  the  sea  they  are  double  the  number  of 
those  next  the  sarden.  Before  this  portieo  lies  a  terraect  perfumed 
with  violets.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  terrace  ^d  portico  stands 
a  detached  building  in  tne  garden,  which  I  call  my  favourite ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  particularly  so,  having  been  erected  by  myself.  1: 
contains  a  very  warm  winter  room,  one  side  of  which  looks  upon 
the  terrace,  the  other  has  a  view  of  the  sea,  and  both  lie  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Through  the  folding-doors  you  see  the  opposite 
chamber,  and  from  the  window  is  a  ptospeet  of  the  encloMd  portico. 
On  that  side  next  the  sea,  and  opposite  the  middle  wall,  stands  a 
Utile  elegant  recess,  which,  hj  means  of  glass  doors  and  a  curtain,  is 
either  laid  open  to  the  adioinlng  room,  or  separated  from  it.  Ad- 
joining to  this  is  a  bed-enambor,  whkh  neither  the  voice  of  the 
servants,  nor  the  munnuring  of  the  sea,  nor  even  the  roaring  of  a 
tempest  can  reach.  This  profound  tranouiUity  is  occasioned  by  a 
passage  which  separates  the  wall  of  the  chamber  from  the  ff arden ; 
and  thus  by  that  mtervening  space  every  noise  is  exolndea.  An* 
nexed  to  this  is  a  small  stove-room,  which,  by  opening  a  little  win* 
dow,  warms  ^e  bed-chamber  to  the  degree  of  heat  required 
Beyond  this  lie  a  chamber  and  antichamber,  which  eigoy  the  sun, 
though  obUqu4|»  from  the  time  ittiiae  tlttthe  aftimiisa.** 


The  hoHM*  «€priMi%  and  the  pakflca  of  emptrQikaBtttpied 
a  great  esteiU;  ioA  bemdes  baths,  cymnasimns,  and  gardens, 
they  had  MnateM  attached  to  them  a  basilica,  a  theatre, 
or  a  circus.    Beiove  tho  establishment  of  the  Roman  dominion 
in  Gaul,  Uie  inhabitanla,  according  to  Htnaiiwia  lived  ia  huts 
of  acylindarioal  tem,  eorered  with  shingle  or  thatoh ;  and,  in 
Normandy,  ntnj  veatiges  of  these  are  stUl  to  be  fo«nd.    The 
Romans  gav«  to  those  people  whom  they  conquered  their 
religion,  laws,  and  customs ;  and  the  OmUs  then  biiiLt  their 
houses  like  tkoae  of  Rome.     Numerotoa  viUati  or  country- 
houses,  andraralcsigiBeeringresidences,  weroSlobeeMiiiROavd ; 
many  of  theae  houses,  as  well  aa  thoae  hoUt  in  towse,  were 
construeled  of  wood  jdaced  on  foundalieaa  of  atone.    Erected 
in  a  dimete  different  from  that  of  Italy,  the  QaUo-Roman 
houses,  especially  in  the  northern  parts,  were  warmed  by  sub- 
terranean flues,  called  hypocausts.    Diuing  the  first  ages  of 
the  monarchy,  houses  in  Gaul  or  France  were  made  of  wood, 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Roman  period.   In  a  deserl^tion 
of  the  palace  of  Attila,  ^ven  by  the  Byzantine  histonans, 
some  valuable  information  is  to  be  found  on  this  subject.    Some 
houses  in  stone,  erected  during  the  Roman  period,  are  still  to 
be  found  in  Fhmce,  with  facades  very  similar  to  those  of 
modem  erection.    In  the  towna  of  the  south,  and  of  the  oeotve 
of  France,  such  as  Niames,  Perigueux,  Meta,  and  Cluny,  there 
remain  some  ancient  specimens  of  this  kind  of  architecture ; 
and  there  are  some  also  in  Germany  and  Italy.    In  the  I3th 
century  the  Gothic  style  was  used  aa  much  in  private  as  in 
monumental  or  public  architecture.  In  the  town  of  St.  Yrieix, 
there  is  a  very  fine  house  biult  in  this  style ;  and  oUien  are 
found  at  Montpaxier,  in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne. 
Rural  constructions,  farms,  and  eranges,  are  found  at  Healay 
in  Tourainc^  and  near  Coulommiers.    Both  in  the  14tK  and 
16th  oentunes,  wooden  houses  were  common  all  over  Europe. 
Fig.  87  ia  a  representation  of  one  of  these,  of  which  many 
specimens  may  be  seen  in  England.     The  stories  of  these 
houses  were  executed  in  eorb$i,  that  is,  projecting  one  over 
the  other, — ^an  arrangement  by  which  the  upper  rooms  were 
enlarjged,  but  which  rendered  the  lower  stones  unwholesome, 
the  light  sad  the  air  being  prevented  firom  entering  freely  into 
the  rooms  they  contained.    This  system  of  projecting  atones 
is  proved  to  be  of  Oriental  origin,  firom  the  circumstance  that 
it  did  not  make  its  appearanqe  in  Europe  until  after  the  time 
of  the  Cruaades.    This  system,  which  was  proper  in  the  East, 
for  defending  the  lower  part  of  the  house  from  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  aun,  was  aosurd  in  climatea  where  these  were 
always  welcomed  as  delightful  visitors.    After  the  13th  cen- 
tury, houses  were  constructed  so  that  the  gable- end  of  the  roof 
fronted  the  street ;  and  in  the  middle  ages,  "  to  have  the  gaUe 
to  the  street"  indicated  the  right  of  citizenship.    Built  with- 
out a  regtilar  plan,  these  houses  were,  owing  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  wmdows,  both  dark  and  inconvenient  within ;  the 
stairs  were  constructed  outside,  and  in  front  of  the  building ; 
and  in  the  recesses  thus  formed,  turrets  were  built,  which  m 
the  15th  century  were  greatly  multiplied,  and  added  to  their 
decoration.    Wooden  fa^des  were  generally  more  decorated 
than  those  constructed  of  stone ;  the  posts,  the  besxns,  and 
the  panels,  were  covered  with  a  profusion  of  sculpture  in  wood ; 
the  roofs  were  decorated  with  elegant    crests  and 
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spires,  surmounted  with  whimsical  weather-vanes.  During 
the  Renaissance  the  outward  appearance  of  houses,  as  well  as 
their  internal  accommodations,  were  ereatlj  improved;  the 
facades  became  more  regular,  and  wood  more  rare ;  and  when 
used,  it  was  mixed  with  brick  and  stone.  From  this  period, 
sculptures  were  spread  over  the  fronts  of  houses  with  less 
profusion,  and  with  more  taste.  There  are  many  specimens 
of  houses  built  in  the  Renaissance  style,  in  France,  Qermany, 
and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Eng*and.  The  ancient  towns  of 
Rouen  and  Moret,  in  France,  furnish  some  of  the  finest 
examples ;  and  in  fig  33  ,  there  is  a  representation  of  a  house 
of  this  kind  at  &heims.  Since  that  time  to  the  present  day, 
priTate  azchitecture  has  extensively  improved;  the  outward 
appearance  of  our  houses  has  become  less  fantastical,  and  the 
interior  arrangements  more  convenient.  Within  the  present 
century  the  improvements  in  private  edifices  have  partaken  of 
the  progress  of  the  arts,  and  are  as  great  in  their  decoration 
as  in  their  adaptation  to  the  comfort  of  human  life.  To  the 
illustrations  of  this  article,  we  have  added  (in  fig.  39)  a 
representation  of  the  house  in  Paris,  occupied  as  a  resi- 
dence by  Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  1615. 


LBSS0N8   IN   LATIN.— No.  XXXUL 

By  JoRX  R.  Beard,  D.D. 
DEVIATIONS  IN  THJi  THIRD  CONJUGATION. 
1.  Peiiftct  im  Hi  Supine  in  tun, 
«.  The  stem  ends  in  d  or  t ;  e.  g.,  claud,  mit. 
u      daudov  elaudere,  olatisi,  clausum,  i  shut.     The  com- 
ponndi  hftT«  dado,  c)usi,  clQsam ;  as  includo,  I  thtU  up, 
ii.      Divldo,  dividere,  divisi,  divisum,  I  divide, 
ill.      Laedo,  laedere,  laesi,  laesum,  lin^e.  The  compounds 
have  fido ;  as,  ilUdo,  illidere,  illise,  iUisum,  /  itrik$  Mffaintt, 
ir»      LOdo,  ludere,  lusi,  lusum,  I  play, 
Y.      Plaudo,  plaudere,  plausi,  plausuro,  /  eUtp  my  hands. 
So  applaudo,  /  *iynify  approbalion  hy  dapping  ;  the  other  com- 
poun<b  have  ddo,  osi,  osum  ;  as  explodo,  /  driv$  out  hy  elappiny 
fumdi, 

vi.     Rado,  radere,  rasi,  rasum,  1  yrase,  sMwe  (E.  R,  raior), 
vii.     Rodo,  rodere,  rosi,  rosum,  J  ynaw,  tlandtr, 
▼iii.    Trado,  trudere,  trusi,  trusum,  /  thruti, 
is.     Vadb,  Tadere  (no  perfect,  no  supine),  /  ye.     Both 
perfect  and  supine  are  iu  tho  compounds ;  as,  cvudo,  cvadere, 
evasi,  evasum,  lyo  on^,  yet  away, 

X,      Cedo,  cedere,  cessi,  cestum,  /  yield, 
xi.      Mitto,  mittere,  misi,  missum,  I  tend, 
xii.     Quatio,    quatere    (no    perfect),  quassum,   /  shake. 
The  compounds  have  ouiio,  cussi ;  as,  dectitio,  decutere,  deoussi, 
decussum,  /  ekahe  down, 

h.  The  stem  ends  in  g,  c,  or  ct.. 

xiii,    Hergo,  mergerc,  mersi,  mersum,  I  dip. 

xiv.  Spargo,  spargere,'Bparsi,sparsum,iMa</«r,  jou;.  Com- 
pounds, spergo,  spergere,  spersi,  spersum;  e.  g.,  conspergo, 
/  tprinkle. 

XV.  Tergo^  terg&re,  tersi,  tersum,  /  wipe.  Another  form  of 
tergeq,  tergSre. 

xvi.    FTgo,  figere,  fix!  (ficsi),  fixum,  I fx,  fasten. 

xvii.    FUcto,  flectere,  flexi,  fiexum,  1  bend, 

xviii.    Necto,  nectere,  nexui,  nexum,  I  tie,  knit, 

xix.    Fecto,  pGctere,  pexi,  pexum,  I  comb, 

XX.  Plecto,  plectere,  plexi  (rare),  plexum, /tr^avf.  Here 
may  be  placed^  also,  these  two  : —    . 

xxi.    Premo,  premere,  preesi,  pressum,  I  press.  Compounds, 
prYmo ;   as,  comprlmo,  comprimere,  compress!,  comprcssum,  | 
J  press  together, 

xxii.  Fluo,  (stem,  fluvo;  noun,  fluvius,  a  rtvcr),  flucre, 
fluxi  (fluxus  as  an  adjective),  Ifiow, 

VOCABULABT. 

CommittSre,  toeom»ifif,(fo;  eonccdSre,  to  amotdt^grfsid ;  conrectSre, 
iQtmmchi,f^it>gHhtT\  coiradSre,  to  scrape  together;  deludere, to <le- 
Imdet* deceive  i  eludexe,  to  insuU,  scoff  eA\  discludere,  to  shtd  vprni^ 
Mgpavtrte;  elidSre,  todonk  ^po^utf;  ImpriiLere,  toprint,  impress;  copu- 
lare,  to  kind  in  cot^es,  to  bind  together ;  locate  (in.  and  abl.),  to  place; 
libra,  ae,  f.  a  pound;  modiat,  i,  m.  o  bmhil;  regnum,  i,  u.  a  reign ; 
praecordia,  orum,  n.  Vie  dkiphragm ;   cachinnaiio,  oni^,  f.  a  loud 


durationi  durabililg;  >iritlin,  munjbr  mait.,  among  .he  men;  Numa,  as, 
m  iVtifiia,  the  Roman  king  of  that  name ;  Janus,  i,  m.  Janus  (Dbmas)] 
a  Roman  divinity. 

Exercises.'— L.VTix-£xoLisir. 

Templum  Jani  bis  post  Numae  regnum  clausum  est ;  si  rid^re 
conceaSum  sit,  vituperatur  tamen  tachintiatio ;  si  concessBris  eute 
Deum,  confitendum  tibi  est,  ejus  consilio  mundam  administrari ; 
in  omnium  animis  Dei  notionem  impressit  Dcus  ipse  ;  magna  vis 
est  conscientiae,  at  qui  pcccErint,  p5enam  simper  ante  oculos  ver- 
sariputcnt;  virtutes  ita  copulatae,  ctnnexaeque  sunt,  ut  omnes 
ommum  particlpes  sint ;  Caesar  populo  praeter  frumenti  denos 
modios  ao  totidem  olei  librae,  treccnod  quoqae  cummos  yiritim 
divisit;  qui  difikdit  pcrpetuitati  bonorum  suorum,  ci  timendum  est, 
ne  aliquando,  amiasis  illis,  sit  miser;  Plato  duas  partes  animi, 
iram  et  cupidi'atem,  locis  disclusit;  iram  in  pectore,  cupiditatem 

• 

ei 
tempore  omnes 

nerviyirtutiselisierunt;  cur  me  clusistis?  ncscisne  a  perfido  amico 
me  delusum  esse  ?  histriobibus  qui  heri  praeclare  partes  suas  sus- 
tinuerant,  omnes  spectatores  appUuserunt ;  EpicQrl  de  vitft  beatft 
sententia  ab  omnibus  acuiioribus  philo!^ophi^  ezplosa  est;  sunt 
multi  qui  in  pecuni&  corriisft  vitae  filicitatem  coUocatam  esse  patent. 

Enolish-Latin. 
My  house  was  shut  yesterday ;  I  will  shut  thy  house ;  the  temple 
is  being  shut;  the  temple  will  have  been  shut;  the  boy  has  been 
shutout  of  the  school;  they  concrde  that  there  is  a  God;  they 
must  confess  that  there  ie  a  Ood  ;  God  has  impressed  an  idea  of 
himself  on  all  minds  ;  I  will  divide  a  hundred  buthds  of  wheat 
(among  them),  man  for  mnn  (100  bushels  to  each  man)  ;  are  not 
the  virtues  united  together  ?  he  who  distrusts  in  God,  must  fear 
that  he  ma^  sometime  be  miserable ;  dost  thou  distrust  in  God  ? 

Sood  men  yield  to  the  will  of  God;  the  mouse  gnaws  the  meshes  of 
le  net ;  spectators  will  applaud  gcod  actors  ;  the  ships  get  away 
out  of  the  enemy's  hands ;  are  you  ignorant  that  Gaul  is  divided 
into  three  parts 

Vocabulary. 
ConcIudSre,  to  enc2ote;  confluSre,  to  JUno  togaher;  difflul^re,  to  jiouj 
dbroa^X  dcfigSre,  to  fatten  (in  aliqua  re) ;  trauhfigere,  to  pieree,  stab ; 
dcflectcrc,  to  bend,  down,  turn  on  one  side ;  dentetgfire,  to  sink,  to  let 
doum;  emcrgSre,  to  oom«  up  (ota  of  the  tcater),  emerge:  de  trudere,  to 
pushdown;  extrudcre,  to  push  out;  discutire,  to  soatttr,  frustrate ; 
dispergere,  to  scatter  abroad  ;  dispicio,  spexi,  spectum,  to  open  ike 
eyes;  exagltare,  to  tortere;  exauimare,  to  l;»U, pass.,  to  lose  one's  life, 
die;  exsibUaie,  to  hiss  off;  fugare,  iopui  to  flight ;  ut  primum,  nssoou 
a»;  hasta,  ae,  f.  a  spear;  nebula,  ae,  f.  a  cloud;  clypeus,  i.  m.  a 
shield;  stimulus,  i.  m.  a  goad;  callgo,  Inls,  f  darkness ;  8aKu«,  srtje, 
saved;  mobHis.  e,  moveable;  quondam,  Jbrmerfg;  dissipo  1,  /  fpread 
abroad;  apud  Mantin^am,  at  the  battle  of  Mantaieam. 

Exercises.— Latin-English. 

Te  in  tantum  luctum  et  laborem  detrusum  esse  sraTltcf  uoleo  ; 
cur  aedibus  istum  eztrusisli  ?  spero  amicum  acgroluni  c  morbo 
evasurum  esse  ;  si  animus  e  eorpOre  evasSrit,  tum  demum  vivet  et 
vigebit ;  sole  orto,  callgo  discussa  est ;  omnia  pericula,  quae  urbi 
impendebant,  duois  fortitude  et  consilium  discussit ;  Marlus  senile 
corpus  paludibus  demersum  ooeultavit;  animus  coelestis  cxaltissi- 
mo  domicilio  depressus,  et  in  terram  quasi  demersus  est ;  leges  per- 
longum  tempus  hostium  vi  oimersae,  tandem  emerseiunt;  |>eus 
immortalfs  sparsit  ani'mcis  in  corpora  humana ;  omnia  quae  ntmc 
artibus  conclusa  sunt,  quondam  ditpeisa  et  dissipata  fuerunt; 
Epaminondas  apud  Mantinifam  gravi  rulnere  cecidit ;  Epaminondas 
Lacedaemonios  supcravit;  Epamiaondas  salvus  ne  esset  clypeus 
interrogavit ;  Epaminondas  quum  supcrasset  Lacedaemonios  apud 
Mantineam,  atque  ipse  gravi  vulnCre  ezanimari  videret,  ut  primum 
dispexit,  interrogavit  salvus  ne  csset  clypeus ;  (^uum  salTum  esse 
a  flentibus  suis  audisset,  rogavit,  essent  ne  fug4ti  hostes ;  quum  id 
qttoqueandifiBset,  evellijussiteani,  quA  erat  transflxus,  hastam ; 
alia  omnia  incerta  sunt,  cadtica,  mobilia  ;  virtus  est  una  altissin^ 
defiza  radiclbus;  Cicero  omnes  suas  curas  cogitationesque  in 
reipublicae  salute  defixit :  qui  semel  a  yeritate  deflexit,  ei  ne  verum 
quidem  dicenti  fides  haberi  solet ;  non  credo  te  unquam  de  virtutis 
yi&defleznrum  esse;  die  cui  hanccor(5nam  nexueris;  ingens  h^mi* 
num  multitudo  in  uibem  confluxit,  ludos  publicos  spectatum. 

Enolisii-Lathi. 

Where  will  Marius  hide  himself?  Marius  has  hidden  himself  in 
the  marsh ;  will  the  soldiers  hide  their  bodies  in  the  marsh ;  the 
minds  of  men  have  been  let  down  from  heaven  to  the  earth ;  the 


were  scattered ;  all  other  things  but  God  are  pcrishiog,  God  remains, 

.      .     ,  and  ever  will  remain,  fixed  in  the  deep  (altus)  roots  of  his  own  lite ; 

laugh  i  hisiritt,  onis,  m.  a  player ;  pc rpctuitas,  itis,  f.  perpetuity,   the  young  man  has  turned  aside  from  the  way  of  virtue ;  dost  th*u 
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think  that  thy  diaciples  will  turn  away  from  wisdom  ?  bad  men  are 
sunk  in  miseries ;  my  sister  wove  a  crown  for  the  poet ;  I  will 
weave  a  crown  for  thee,  mj  dearest  mother;  a  multitude  of  men  will 
flow  into  the  citT ;  they  will  come  to  see  the  queen  and  behold  the 
public  games;  the  clouds  are  scattered  ;  the  sun  has  shone  forth; 
come,  let  us  Uke  a  walk,  and  hear  the  birds  sing  their  sweet  songs ; 
Ood  has  scattered  the  seeds  of  virtue  in  all  minds. 

Pavo. 

Aetopn  Fabulae, 

13  2  4  5  7  6 

FaTo'  graviter  conquercbatur  apud  Junonem,  dominam  snam, 
8        10  9         12  11  12  3       4 

quod  Tocis  suavitas  f  ibi  negata  csset ;  dum  luscinia,  avii  tam 
56  8  71245  37 

parum  drcOra,  eantu  exceliat.  Cui  Juno,  ''etmcrito,*'inquit;  '*uon 
6       9         10    12    13        11  8 

enim  omnia  bona  in  unum  conferri  oportuit/' 

VOCABVLA&Y. 

Conqueror  3,  Teompknn;  apud,  be/ore ;  Juno,  dnis,  /tmo,  a Boman 
^kmale dMnUift  the  qttecn  oj  htaxtn\  ncgo  1,  1  denjf;  luscinia,  ae,  f.  a 
nighibifiak ;  et  mcrito,  and  deterved/y^  properly  to  too ;  confero  3,  / 
Mow,  oportet  (perfect,  oportuit),  H  it  right,  beoominff. 

Anseuls  et  QauEs. 

In  codem  quondam  prato  pasccbantur  anseres  et  grues.  Ad* 
Tenienti  domino  prati,  grues  facile  ayolabant;  sed anseres, impediti 
corpttris  gravitate,  deprehensi  et  mactati  sunt. — Sic  paupCres  cum 
potentioribus  in  eodem  erimine  deprehensi,  soli  dant  poenam,  dum 
illisalviexidunt. 

V'OCABULA&T. 

Quondam, ybt-m:^/y ;  pratura , !,  n.  a  meadow ;  pascor,  pasci,  pastus 
sum,  I  feed ;  iroprdio  (pes,  afoot)  4, 1  kinder ;  deprehendo  3,  loaith ; 
macto  1,  /  tlaughUr ;  pauper,  firis,  a  poor  man ;  potentior  (compara- 
tive of  potCDs),  more  powerful;  crimen,  criminis,  n.  an  aeeutation, 
crime  I  dare  poenam,  literally,  to  give  punithment;  that  is,  to  nffer 
purUthmaU. 

Construction  of  Daee  Poenam,  &o. 

Poena,  from  the  Greek  poine,  originallv  denotes  the  aum  of 
money  by  which  impunity  was  purchased,  or  satisfaction  was 
given  to  the  injured.  Hence  it  meant,  in  general,  redemption- 
money,  or  the  means  of  escape ;  a  penalty,  or  the  suffering 
iindcrgonc  in  consequence  of  a  crime.  But  as  the  root  idea  is 
that  of  a  fine,  or  mulct,  so  the  guilty  were  said  to  gire  the  pay- 
ment or  punishment  (dare  poenam),  and  the  injured  to  take 
payment  or  punishment  (sumcre  poenam).  The  plural  of  the 
nouns  is  also  used.  Accordingly,  we  have  two  classes  of  ex* 
pres^ion,  the  i^^tances  of  which  come  under: — 

To  giro  punishment  To  take  punishment 

i.  e.,  to  6c  punithed  i.  e ,  to  pwdah 

f  dare  poenam,  or  poenas        sfimere  poenam,  or  poenas     \ 
\  to  fflce  the  penalty  to  take  the  penalty  y 

f  rolvere  poenas  suso'pcrs  poenas.  > 

\topay  the  penaltitt  to  take  the pettaltiei  J 

fpcndcre  poenas  petere  poenas  ) 

\  to  jyty  the  pcnalliet  tcck,  or  require  the  penaUkt  } 

Yocabulahy. 

Repeto  3,  /  tcrl;  require;  reus,  i,  m.  an  aoeuted perton ;  Poeni, 
orum,  m.  lite  Carthnf/iniant ;  temcritis,  4lis,  f.  rathnett;  calidus,  a, 
um,  hot;  scclcra'.us,  a,  urn,  vicJ:ed. 

One  or  two  other  forms  which  appear  in  these  exercises  wiU 
now  be  readily  understood, 

Exeacibes.—Latin-Englxsii. 

Repetit  poenas  filio  pater  Justus;  reum  muletaTltmulctft  maxim! 
dvem  judex ;  avum  annis  dcbilem  affecit  consul  gravi  poenft; 
poenam  dignsm  suo  scelere  suscipcre  non  potuit  Cicero ;  Tobis  victi 
Poeni  poenas  suffrrant ;  mazimas  pcenas  pendo  temeritatis  meae ; 
pro  Tcstris  maledictis  poen&e  pendcntur  mihi  hodie:  calido  dabis 
sanguine  poenas ;  poenas  gravissimas  ex  sceleratU  hominibus 
sumserunt  judices. 

Ekglish-Latiii. 


I  will  inflict  punishment  on  bad  boys  ;  bad  boys  irill  be  punished ; 


Wta  punished;  I  will  punish  them. 
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LESSONS    IN    GEOLOGY.— No.  XX. 
By  Taov AS  W.  Jxnktk,  D.D.,  F.O.S.,  fte. 

CHAPTER   n. 
ON  TU£  ACTION  OF  WATER   ON  THE  EARTH'S  CRUST. 

SECTION  IV. 
ON  THE  CHBMXCAX.  ACTION  OV  WATBl. 

In  your  study  of  the  phenomena  produced  by  water,  it  is  of 
importance  that  you  should  haye  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
difference  between  its  mechanical  and  its  chemical  action. 

When  a  river  rubs  against  a  rock,  and  wears  it  away  by 
attrition,  as  if  by  filing  or  planing  it ;  when  it  undermines  the 
lich  soil  at  its  brink,  as  if  by  excavating  it;  when  it  carries 
along  suspended  in  it,  mould,  grayel,  or  wood ;  and  when  it 
leares  such  materials  behind  it  on  its  banks,  or  deposits  them 
quietly  when  it  comes  to  a  state  of  comparatiTe  rest,  u  in 
some  deep  pool  in  its  bed,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  such 
effects  are  ascribed  to  the  meehanieal  action  of  water.  They 
are  idl  effects  which  could  be  produced  by  the  instrumentality 
of  machinery. 

You  have  seen  that  when  a  drop  of  water  is  left  upon 
polished  steel,  or  when  any  iron  is  exposed  to  moisture  snd 
rain,  the  water  produces  on  the  surface  of  the  iron  and  steel  a 
rust,  which  is  called  by  chemists  the  oxide  of  iron.  This  is 
produced  by  the  chemical  action  of  water.  If  water  aho  be 
left  on  the  surface  of  a  limestone,  it  produces,  before  it  evapo- 
rates, a  small  indentation,  whic^  by  the  repeated  settling  of 
water  upon  it,  becomes  a  well-rounaed  hole.  These 'circular 
Uttle  basins,  the  result  of  water  eating  into  the  stone,  are 
found  everywhere  in  limestone  rocks  which  are  ocessionally 
overflowed  by  streams  and  torrents.  Some  such  indentations 
are  found  iu  the  surface  of  rocks  near  the  sea-side,  snd  within 
reach  of  the  tides.  They  retain  some  portion  of  ^e  salt  water 
after  the  tide  has  retreated.  In  cases  where  this  salt  water 
has  had  time  to  evaporate  before  the  tide  reaches  that  indenta- 
tion a  second  time,  you  have  found  that  the  exhaled  water  hss 
left  behind  it  a  deposit  of  salt.  All  these  and  similar  actioni 
of  water  in  corroding  the  iron,  in  dissolving  the  limestone,  ind 
in  depositing  the  salt,  are  chemical.  They  are  effects  produced, 
not  by  any  force  or  motion  of  the  water,  but  by  the  gsaeooa 
and  other  elements  which  it  contains  in  solution.  If,  in  wash- 
ing, Tou  leave  jour  soa^  in  the  water,  the  water  will  set 
ehemtcaUy  upon  it,  and  dissolve  it.  If  vou  empty  the  bssin 
with  the  soap  in  the  water,  the  water  will  meekameally  cany  it 
away,  and  deposit  it  at  some  other  spot. 

It  is  necessary  also  that  you  should  well  understand  the 
difference  between  water  holding  any  matter  in  suspension, 
and  its  holding  it  in  solution.  .  When  a  clear  stream'  becomes 
muddy,  it  holds  particles  of  clay  or  sand  in  suspension.  AVhen 
your  tea  has  been  sweetened,  it  holds  sugar  in  solution.  All 
water  contains  some  gaseous  and  earthy  elements  in  solation. 
Even  the  purest  springs  are  impregnated  with  some  foreign  in* 
ipredients,  which,  oeing  in  a  state  of  chemical  solution,'  are  so 
intimately  blended  with  the  water  as  not  at  all  to  affect  its 
clearness.  Such  mingled  ingredients,  thoueh  invisible,  render 
the  water,  in  general,  more  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  laore 
useful  for  nutrition  than  simple  rain  water.  When  springs 
contain  earthy  elements  in  great  abundance,  they  are  called 
mineral  waters ;  and  manv  of  them  are  thermal  or  hot  weU^i 
which  have  been  described  to  you  in  a  previous  Lesson. 

You  have  now  learnt  that  the  chemical  action  of  water  is 
two-fold.  It  has  the  power  of  corroding  and  dissolving  rocks 
and  materials  on  which  it  tiXStB ;  asd  it  has  the  power  of  deposit- 
ing the  ingredients  which  it  has  hcM  in  solution. 

The  solvent  or  dissolving  action  of  water  is  greatly  assisted 
by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  other  elemen- 
tary substances  which  combine  with  it.  Even  the  rain,  before 
it  falls  on  the  earth,  collects  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere.  When  such  a  fluid  penetrates  into 
the  earth's  crust  and  percolates  amid  calcareous,  siliceous,  and 
ferruginous  rocks,  that  is,  amid  strata  containing  lime,  flint, 
or  iron,  the  action  of  carbpnio  acid  upon  such  rocks  will  be 
very  great.  When  such  impregnated  water  issues  agun,  from 
deep  sources,  as  a  spring  on  the  surface,  and  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, it  acts  much  more  readily  and  extensivcdj  than  when  pore 
and  cold. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  u  that  which  you  sometimea  find  hobbUm 
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up  like  muQl  globulea  in  atagnant  pooli.  This  is  the  gas  which 
aconmulatce  at  the  mouth  of  limekilns,  and  which  nas  been 
the  cause  of  so  many  sudden  and  immediate  deaths.  This 
gas  has  the  propertj  of  decomposing  many  of  the  hardest 
rocks,  espeoiaUy  where  felspar  is  an  ingredient,  as  in  granite 
and  gneiss.  Its  effects  are  manifest  on  aU  rocks,  but  particu- 
larly on  limestone.  It  is  only  in  limestone  rocks  that  the 
carbonic  acid  can  dissolve  all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  mass. 
This  is  the  reason  why  calcareous  rocks  are  almost  the  only 
ones  in  which  great  and  lofty  cayerns,  with  large  winding 
passages,  are  found. 

The  corrosion  and  destruction  of  many  of  the  elements  of 
rocks  by  the  dissolring  power  of  carbonic  acid,  whether  in  a 
gaseous  state,  or  combined  with  spring  water,  in  the  crevices 
and  crannies  of  rocks,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of 
thoseintemal  changes,  and  of  those  subsequent  re-arrangements 
of  particles,  which  geologists  have  detected  in  rocks  and  fossils 
of  all  ages.  As  an  instance  I  may  remind  you  that  you  have 
often  seen  in  hand  specimens  an  mibedded  shell  containing  a 
yellow  shining  substance  almost  like  gold.  That  yellow  shin- 
ing matter  was  not  originally  in  the  shell.  That  part  was  first 
occupied  hj  calcareous  or  limy  matter,  which  was  removed  by 
the  carbomc  acid,  and  then  was  replaced  by  the  carbonate  of 
iron,  of  copper,  or  some  other  chemical  ingredient  such  as 
mineral  water  holds  in  solution.   • 

As  water  containing  carbonic  acid  has  percolated  among 
beds  of  lime,  flint,  iron,  &o.>  so  the  springs  produced  by  the 
re*appearance  of  such  water  are  caUed  ciucareous,  siliceous, 
ferruginous,  ftc,  according  to  the  earthy  or  mineral  character 
of  the  rocks  which  have  further  impregnated  the  water. 

i«  Oalcareaus  Springt, 

Many  springs  contain  limy  or  calcareous  matter  in  great 
abimdanee,  and  the  phenomena  of  their  influence  upon  rocks 
are  of  great  interest  in  geology.  It  is  found  that  even  rain- 
water has  the  power  of  dissolving  limestone.  This  is  a  wise 
arrangement  designed  by  the  Ood  of  nature.'.  It  is  by  this 
action  that  even  in  the  smallest  pool  or  streamlet  matter  is  fur- 
nished for  the  earthy  secretions  of  the  little  shelly  animals  that 
live  in  such  water,  and  also  for  the  growth  of  certain  plants  on 
which  they  feed.  . 

When  springs  have  gained  accession  of  carbonic  acid,  by 
their  waters  having  percolated  among  limestones,  they  can 
dissolve  a  much  larger  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  than  rain- 
water. When  this  acid  becomes  again  dissipated  in  the  at- 
mosphere, such  water  deposits  its  mineral  inffredients  in'  the 
channel  of  its  current.  The  matter  which  it  deposits  Lb  called 
tufa  and  travertin.  When  the  deposit  is  loose  and  cellular  it  is 
called  tufa ;  when  the  deposit  is  compact  and  hard  it  is  called 
travertin.  The  substance  of  the  sediment  is,  in  both  cases, 
precisely  the  same. 

Though  calcareous  springs  abound  most  in  limestone  districts, 
they  a[re  by  no  means  confined  to  them,  but  flow  in  rocks  of 
all  formations  and  ages.  In  Auvergne,  in  central  France, 
springs  copiously  charged  with  carbonate  oi  lime  rise  up  in 
rocks  of  granite  and  gneiss.  One  of  these  springs,  uear  Clermont, 
has  formed,  by  its  deposits  and  incrustations,  an  elevated 
mound  of  travertin  ;  that  is,  a  white  concretionary  limestone. 
This  sedimentary  bed  of  limestone,  formed  by  the  spring,  is 
240  feet  long.  16  feet  high  at  its  termination,  and  12  feet  wide. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Elsa,  belonging  to]  the  Appenines,  in 
Ital^r,  there  are  innumerable  springs  which,  in  their  flow,  have 
precipitated  or  deposited  so  much  calcareous  matter  that  the 
whole  ground  in  some  parts  of  Tuscany  is  coated  over  with 
tufa  and  travertin.  This  ground  soimdis  hoUow  beneath  the 
foot.  In  the  same  district  you  can  see  compact  rocks  of  traver- 
tin or  limestone  descending  along  the  slanting  sides  of  the  hill, 
much  like  the  beds  of  cooled  lava  on  the  sides  of  Etna,  except 
that  these  travertins  are  of  white  colour,  l^ese  sloping  beds 
terminate  abruptly  as  they  reach  the  course  of  a  river  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  Geologists  can  prove  that  all  these  strata 
of  travertin  haye  been  formed  by  calcareous  deposits  from  the 
springs.  Some  of  these  springs  are  stiU  flowing,  others  have 
disappeared. 

.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  action  of  these  calcareous 
springs  is  formed  at  the  baths  of  San  Yignone,  in  Tuscany. 
San  Yignone  is  on  a  hill  about  a  hundred  feet  hi^h.  The  top 
of  the  hill  is  fla%  and  stretches  in  a  gently  inclmed  platform 


to  the  east  and  west.  The  fundamental  rock  is  black  slate 
with  serpentine.  Near  the  summit  a  spring  issues.  The  water 
is  hot,  has  a  strong  taste,  and  is  generally  of  a  bright  green 
colour.  This  weU  deposits  its  calcareous  ingredients  very 
rapidly.  At  the  bottom  of  a  large  conduit  pipe  for  conveying 
the  water  from  the  spring  to  the  bath,  a  pipe,  remember,  that 
haa  the  inclination  of  30  degrees,  a  deposit  of  travertin,  six 
inches  deep,  is  formed  every  year.  Where  the  water  flows  at 
a  less  angle  and  more  slowly,  the  travertin  is  more  compact. 
And,  in  winter,  when  the  evaporation  is  least,  the  sediment  is 
said  to  be  more  solid,  but  about  one-fourth  less  in  quantity 
than  it  is  in  summer.*  This  rock  is  mostly  white,  and  some  of 
it  so  hard  and  compact  that  it  rings  to  the  hammer. 

A  careful  study  of  the  formation  of  limestone  beds  at  San 
Yignone  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  inquiries  of  Uie  young 
geologist.  Here  you  find  the  underlying  rock  of  black  slate 
coated  on  each  side,  east  and  west,  with  a  white  limestone. 
The  beds  of  travertin  descend  the  hiU  from  the  point  where  the 
calcareous  spring  rises.  The  beds  take  the  slant  of  the  hUl, 
and  the  planes  of  the  stratification  are  perfectly  parallel  to  each 
other,  though  they  all  rest  unconformably  on  the  ancient  rock 
of  black  slate.  Among  Uiese  beds  there  is  one  remarkable 
stratum  which  consists  of  many  small  layers  or  laminated  sedi- 
ments. This  stratum  is  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  its  structure  is 
so  compact  as  to  form  a  good  building  stone.  Another  portion 
of  these  beds  descends  the  side  of  the  slate  rock  towards  the 
west.  This  is  of  yarying  thickness,  but  in  some  places  it  is 
two  hundred  feet  deep.  Its  course  terminates  abruptly,  for 
its  progress  has  been  cut  ofi*  by  the  current  of  the  river  Orel  a. 
As  the  termination  of  the  travcxtin  is  here  very  abrupt  and 
almost  overhanging,  it  is  evident  that  the  beds  would  have 
continued  further  had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  the  Orcia. 
This  is  proved  by  the  facts  that  the  river  is  constantly  under- 
mining the  travertin,  and  that  solid  fragments  of  it  are  found 
scattered  amid  the  alluvium  of  the  stream. 


Fig.  43. 
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Section  of  Deposits  of  Travotin,  at  St,   Vignoiic,   lUseanjf. 

In  fig.  43,  which  represents  a  Ecclionof  ilie  district  about  the 
baths  of  San  Yignone,  s  s  s  deaignates  the  fundamental  lock  of 
black  slate,  a,  the  point  at  which  the  spring  began  to  issue  and 
to  deposit  its  sediments,  o  <?  «  xr,  the  successive  beds  of  traver- 
tin which  the  spring  has  deposited  on  each  side  until  it  has 
reached  b,  its  present  position  at  the  baths,  c  marks  the 
beds  to  the  east,  d  shows  the  abrupt  and  overhanging  termina- 
tion of  the  beds  to  the  west,  where  it  is  stopped  by  ihc  under- 
mining action  of  the  river  Orcia  at  b. 

You  perceive  that  the  mass  of  sedimentary  strata  precipitated 
by  this  one  spring  must  bo  enormous.  After  all,  even  this,  is 
insignificant  compared  with  the  quantity  which  has  been 
carried  to  the  sea,  since  this  spring  has  commenced  its  activity. 
It  cannot  be  ascertained,  at  what  time  the  spring  began  to 
flow :  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  quarrying  some  of  tho  beds, 
Roman  tiles  have  been  digged  up  at  the  depth  of  five  or  six 
feet. 

The  limits  of  our  Lesson  will  not  allow  us  to  notice  the  cal- 
careous springs  of  San  Filippo,  of  Bulicami,  and  of  Civita 
Yecchia,  and  of  other  places.  There  is,  however,  one  re- 
markable phenomenon  connected  with  such  springs  which  it 
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woald  not  be  right  t 
mtn;  of  these  cbIcs — 


uniioticcil.  It  it  proViiitIo  that 
KB  iisue  in  "  tlic  dart  unfalhomed 
c«Tel  of  ocean."  Il  U  o  fjir  inference  th«l  many  of  the  limc- 
•tonei  which  coneiat  of  ahclls  ond  looplijtes,  Mid  consliliitp  the 
eoralweraofour  atas,  were  supplied  with  their  carbon  ale  of 
lime  and  with  other  mineral  ingredients,  from  luch  ipnngs 
iuuing  It  great  Jcplli..  It  i>  nlao  liliclj  that  the  high  tem- 
pM»nS«  of  lbe>eBpriDga,  as  well  as  their  gifcous,  carlhy,  and 
mineral  impregnalionj,  promoled  tho  development  of  corals, 
■poDKU,  and  ihcll6gh.  Sol?,  then,  how  boundless  u  the  ftudj 
of  the  chemieal  aciiin  ot  calcareous  spnngs. 
ii.  Siiictoitt  Sjrrinfi. 

The  chemical  (ubstance  ot  clement  which  goes  to  oonstilute 
flint,  i«  called  silcit  or  sUioa.  Ilenco  tha  name  iilieeous.  It  is 
well  known  Ihit  many  springs  hold  in  wluUon  a  great  quan- 
tity of  ailei  or  flint,  and  that  when  their  current  becomes  cooler, 
they  deposit  a  flinty  substoucc  lipon  the  ground.  Water  must 
be  of  a  hiBh  temperature,  like  tlio  geysers  ot  Iceland,  before  it 
can  hold  ailei  in  solution ;  but  ai  its  temperature  decreases,  it 
precipitates  its  siliceons  injtredients,  ThU  deposit  u  caUed 
sinter,  as  that  cf  calcareous  springs  is  called  tufa  or  traTcrtin, 

At  St.  Michiel  in  the  Axons,  there  are  hot  sptinRS  which 
precipitate  an  immense  deposit  ot  siliceous  nitler.  Ihe  basm 
of  one  of  the  largest  of  them  is  nearly  circular,  and  is  about 
twenty  or  IhirtT  teet  in  diameter.  Around  the  outward  edge  ot 
thii  basin  are  found  alternate  layers  ot  coarae  sinter  mixed  with 
clay,  imbedding  fenu,  grasses,  and  reads  in  different  states  of 
petritactioa.  WhereTei the  water  has  flowed,  sinter  is  found. 
llese  layers  of  sinter  rise,  in  some  places,  eight  or  ten  inches 
above  the-  ordinary  lerel  of  the  iweara.  In  the  channels  of 
these  waters,  branches  of  term  of  the  kind  now  gronii 
island  arefound completely  petrified.  Alao  frsgmenls 
and,  in  one  instance,  s  bed  of  reeds  from  thico  to  fire  1 
hare  become  perfectly  mineraliied. 
Flf.  «. 


re  feet  deep. 


A  Omc  fanned  hi)  C>ie::,i.-.il  D,-p.;>ilioHi  frim  a  HV'.'  I.-^H 

Sitcx  in  Salalim. 
The  eefsers  of  Iceland,  to  which  joui  altention  has  l>ei:n 
directed  in  a  proTlous  Lesson,  supply  one  of  tha  tea' 
markablaexamplesof  thodeiios.iionofsUeibjaBiliceou«sp.„„. 
The  manocr  in  which  a  flinty  sediment  i«  deposited  around 
the  well*!  month  by  a  siiicio  as  spring  is  Mpiestiiied  in  Qg.  44. 
If  70U  apply  yout  knowledge  of  siliceous  cpriazB  to  phe- 
nomena which  take  place  in  the  ocean,  Tour  interest  m  geology 
will  be  greatly  extended  and  enlivened.  When  siliceous  springs, 
of  high  temperature,  issue  at  great  depllis  under  the  presf  1. 
of  the  sea,  they  retain  their  heat  much  longer  than  they 
when  they  issue  in  the  open  air.  The  inference  ia,  thit  such 
submarine  springs  may  be  charged  with  a  greater  qusntitj  of 
allex  than  the  most  powcrtul  springs  whii;h  appear  on  the  sur- 
fkee  of  the  earth.  These  siliccaua  springs,  which  find  an  outlet 
at  the  bottom  ot  the  ocean,  and  tho  mineral  waters  charged 
with  siliea  which  flow  into  the  sea,  supply,  it  is  probable,  ccr- 
taineorals,  sponges,  and  infusorial  animals,  with  matter  for  their 
dirersifled  siliceous  secretions. 

iii.   Oarboniftrout  Spriagi. 
These  are   generallj  called  carbonated  springs,  ai  they  a 
plentifully  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas.    These  springs  a 
found  in  almost  every  country,  but  especi  Jly  in  the  regions  .. 
aotiTe  or  extinct  volcanoes.    In  Auvergne,  there  are  springs 
ot  this  character,  in  which  the  water  ia  seen  bubbling  and 
boiling  up  with  great  noise.    This  noise  is  occasioned  bj  the 
superabundant  duengsgement  of  gas,  just  as  you  find  in  a  gas 
tnimw,  there  is  a  fluttering  noise  when  more  gas  escapes  than 


can  bn  consumed  by  the  llame.  Where  CAibonUmiu 
wells  abound,  the  growth  of  vegetation  is  greatly  pro- 
moted by  them.  It  is  fonnd  that  herbs,  fcnx,  and  tros 
flourish  more  luxuriantly,  and  grow  more  rankly,  ihau  itaey 
would  otherwise  60  in'ihe  same  climate.  The  naion  of 
luxuriant  growth  is,  that  the  leaTC*  ot  such  betta  and 
I  absorb,  or  drink,  in  the  carbonic  acid  that  has  beoite 
plentifully  disengaged  in  tho  surrounding  diBtrict.  This  bet 
'•  worth  knowing,  as  it  will  help  you  to  accoDDt  for  Ibt 

irmous  quantity  ot  carbonic  aeid  gas  that  must  have  bees 
discharged  to  produce  the  coal  toimationi. 

We  may  class,  under  this  head,  the  springs  wluch  are  tmrnd 

Sregnated  with   petroleum,  naphtha,  asphallum,  bitann, 
pitch,  and  kindred  miacrals. 

These  springs  are  very  nnmerons.  They  are,  no  dnnbt,  is 
many  inst:.qic(9,  connected  with  suhtermaean  fire,  which  lob- 
'imate  the  more  enbOo  parts  of  the  bituminous  mbstsDca  cob- 
ained  in  rocki.  There  are  many  of  these  petroleum  spriagsin 
Italy,  but  the  most  remarkable  and  powerful  are  found  in  the 
East  Indies,  On  one  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawadi,  ia  the 
Burman  empire,  there  are  above  Ave  hundred  wcllitrfAii 
description,  which  yield  every  year  four  hundred  thouind 
'lOgsheads  of  petroleum. 

Another  spot  remarkable  for  this  mineral  produclion  ii  tbs 
Island  of  Trinidad,  north-east  of  South  America.  On  boll 
sides  ot  this  Island,  fluid  pitch  or  bitumen  ooies  from  tlie 
bottom  of  Ihe  sea  and  rises  to  tha  eurfaco  of  llie  Wats'.  In 
one  plsco  near  it  there  is  a  whirlpool  which  in  stormy  veslher 
eddies  with  violence,  raises  the  water  of  the  sea  some  five  01 
six  feet,  and  then  covers  tho  surface  of  the  ocean  for  a  em- 
siderable  spsce  with  pitch  or  tar.  Trinidad  i:  alio  diilia- 
guished  tor  ils  celebratad  lake  of  pitch.  Many  theories  hsve 
been  put  forth  to  account  for  this  extraordinirj quantityof 
pitch  in  this  neighbourhood.    T!ie  most  probable  is  this,    It! 

Tiver  Orinoco  ha*  tot  many  ages  been  bringing  dowa 

great  quantities  of  regetsble  and  woody  substsDMt. 
When  they  reach  the  sea  they  src  by  tho  force  of  ctirrenli  ind 
eddies  arrested  and  made  to  accumulate  in  particular  place. 
As  earthquakes  take  place  very  frequently  in  this  neighbow- 
hood,  thoy  lead  to  the  inference  that  these  vegetable  suwtinat 
are  within  the  agency  of  subterranean  fire,  whit?h  effects  tliose 
transform ations  and  chemical  changes  which  issue  in  petroleuD. 
Having  been  thus  produced,  it  Is  again  by  volcanic  action  forced 
up  to  the  surface,  where,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  fonni  tlif 
different  varieties  of  pure  and  earthy  pitch  or  asphaltum  which 
abound  in  the  island. 

Many  cenloglcal  iccUons  of  the  earth's  cmst  exhiWt  bitu- 
minous shales,  and  also  many  stratified  beds  or  deposits  « 
bitumen  and  pitch.  These  facts  clearly  prove  that,  at  btnti 
epochs  III  the  earth's  history,  spiings  were  as  commonly  iiS" 
pregnated  villi  bituminous  matter  as  they  are  now.  Tlui 
matter  was  carried  down  by  streams  and  riven  into  lakes  uuJ 
sea.-",  which  afterwards  produced  out  bedj  of  coal  and  shale, 
iv.  Salijereui  Sfriti^i. 

These  springs  contain  a  great  quantity  of  muriate  of  sods, 
or  common  salt,  and  arc  hence  called  brine  springs,  or  ssh 
wells.  Some  of  them  yield  one  fourth  of  the  weight  of  ther 
water  in  salt.  Those  of  Cheshire  are  reckoned  the  richest  ia 
England,  tor  those  at  Notthnich  aie  almoBt  saturated  with  sail- 
There  are  alto  rich  brine  springs  at  Barton,  in  Iiancaibire,  sua 
Droitwich,  in  'Woreesterahirc.  lliese  springes  rise  up  ttuin^ 
beds  of  sand-stone  and  red  marl,  which  contain  ihickslnlaot 
rock  salt.  They  are  known  to  have  flowed  for  more  thaa  > 
thousand  years,  consequently  the  quantity  of  salt,  which  Ihej 
must  have  discharged  into  their  respective  rivers  and  seas,  mall 


fonnd  to  stain  the  rocks,  the  soil,  andeven  the  herbage,  throogh 
which  they  pasa.  Such  water,  also,  binds  together  unci 
gravel,  and  pebbles.  Into  solid  masses,  as  you  may  have  observed 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Isle  of  WI«ht,  and  in  other  plsce*>  ' 
especially  in  Ecitfordshire,  where  what  is  called  plum-puddisl 
stone  abounds. 

Again  arises  a  question :  Where  doea  all  this  iron  coins  freoi. 
It  is  consianlly  sent  up  from  the  inlcriot  of  the  earth,  aw 
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oonYeyed  into  lakes  and  seas.  There  it  cannot  escape  by  eva- 
poration, but  acts  as  a  colouring  and  cementing  suostance  in 
the  deposits  whidi  are  now  being  fonned  under  water. 

Now  apply  these  few  facts  to  every  red  soil  that  you  have 
seen,  and  especially  to  the  immeasiurablc  masses  and  conglo- 
merates of  the  old  red  landostone  under  the  coal  and  to  the 
new  red  sand-stone  aboTS  it,  and  then  think  and  study  what 
inealcaloable  quantity  of  iron  springs  muat  have  been  brought 
up  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  to  colour  and  to  cement  enor- 
mous mountains  of  such  depth,  and  of  such  extent. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH.— No.  XXV. 
By  JouN  B.  Bbakd,  BJ). 

THE  GREEK  ELEMENT.— GREEK  STEMS. 

Tfls  prefixes  and  suffixes  of  which  I  have  treated,  are  connected 
with  certain  roots  or  stems.  So  far  as  these  stems  are  of  Saxon 
birth,  you  need  little  instruction  in  them ;  they  are  your  mother 
tongue,  and,  in  general,  are  as  readily  understood  by  yon  as  the 
words  wbidi  denote  the  members  of  your  body,  or  the  food  that 
you  eat.  With  other  stems  you  sre  not  acquainted.  Among  the 
words  I  gave  you  for  exercise  in  compontion  in  the  last  lesson, 
thore  are  words  for  the  meaning  of  which  you  have  probably  had 
lo  reiort  to  a  dictionary.  Such  a  word  is  o^cMAiry.  Now  OM^t- 
9ary  being  made  up  of  the  Latin  words  ad,  to,  cede,  I  go^  and  the 
termination  sfy,  would  have  occasioned  you  no  difficulty  had  you 
been  familiar  with  the  foreign  or  exotic  stems  of  our  language.  In 
origin,  those  stems  are  various.  Chiefly  they  are  derived  from  the 
Latin,  as  in  the  word  aeeu$ary.  Some  come  from  Uie  Greek ; 
others  are  of  different  parentage.  These  must  sll  be  separately 
considered.     I  begin  with  an  example  of 

GniKK  Stems. 

Orttk  wordi.  8Um».  BitffitA  words. 

adelphos,  a  brother  adeiph  Thiladaphia 

philos,  aftund,  loving     phit  philonophy 

sophos,  leite  toph  topMMt 

Now  let  me  explain  the  process  I  here  intend.  Adelphosis 
fbnnd  in  Philadelphia,  but  not  in  its  fnll  form.  It  is  found  as  it 
appears  under  **  Stems  ;'*  for  adelpbos,  passing  into  Philadelphia, 
loses  Of,  and  takes  ia.  By  this  time  you  know  enough  of  the 
changes  in  langnsge  to  be  aware  that  these  changes  in  the  termina- 
tions do  not  iSect  the  root-meaning,  or  the  essential  import  of  the 
word.  Prefixes  and  suffixes  convert  verbs  into  nouns,  and  adjec- 
tives into  adverbs ;  or  fhey  msy  modify  the  signification ;  they  may 
even  reverse  it,  but  they  nevertheless  leave  the  import  of  the  stem 
still  traceable  after  it  bssundergone  their  influence.  Philadelphia, 
then,  has  clearly  sometlung  to  do  with  adelphos,  a  brother.  What 
that  something  is,  you  find  indicated  in  the  next  Greek  word  and  its 
stem,  namely,  philos,  loving t  and/»AtV.  Putting  the  two  together,  you 
have  Fhiladelphia,  and  putting  the  two  meanings  together,  namely, 
love  and  brother,  you  obtain  brothertg^loce  as  the  import  of  the 
word  under  consideration.  Remembering  that  Philadelphia  is  the 
name  of  a  town  in  the  United  States,  you  are  reminded  that  the 
name,  brotJierly-love^  was  given  to  it  by  its  founder  Penn,  as  in- 
dicative of  the  spirit  with  which  he  dealt  with  the  original 
inhabitants  of  tliat  region.  Passing  on  to  the  next  word,  philo- 
sophg^  I  find  at  the  beginning  of  it  the  same  phil  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  Bat  I  find,  also,  eophy.  What  am  I  to  do  with 
aophgf  First,  I  know  that  the  ;/  may  represent  the  Greek  ta,  as 
u  set  forth  in  the  remarks  on  suffixes  .Changing  the  one  into  the 
other,  I  thus  get  sopHia,  Now,  by  referring  to  the  next  line  In  my 
list  of  words,  I  see  one  which  is  very  like  sophia;  that  is,  sophos. 
I  already  know  enough  of  the  changes  which  words  undergo  to  find 
resson  for  thinking  that  sophia  is  connected  with  sophos  in  mean- 
ing and  source  as  well  as  in  form.  This  idea  is  confirmed  by  my 
seeing  that  9oph  is  given  as  the  stem  of  sophos.  Now  soph  is 
equivalent  to  our  tcite  ;  here  love  and  toise  must  be  put  together, 
and  so  I  learn  that  philosophy  is  the  love  of  what  is  tcite,  or  the  love 
of  wisdom.  Such  being  the  case,  a  philosopher  must  be  one  who 
lovet  iciedom. 

But  toph  h  given  as  the  origin  of  iophist.  Sophist  obviously 
consists  of  two  parts ;  the  part  which  is  given,  that  is,  soph,  mean- 
ing wise,  and  itt.  What  is  this  ist  ?  Let  me  think.  Hsve  I  not 
had  ist  before  ?  O  yes,  I  remember,  itf  is  a  suffix,  a  Greek  suffix, 
snd  denotes  a  partisan,  one  who  follows  a  party  in  an  opinion ;  iflr^ 
baptist,  one  who  observes  bsptism.    Sophist,  then,  must  be  one 


who  pursues  wisdom,  one  who  is  given  to  wisdom.  Now  such  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  such  is  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
word  as  taught  by  etymology,  or  the  doctrine  of  tracing  out  the 
root-rignification  of  words.  And  here  you  have  an  instance  of  the 
short-eomings  of  etymology.  So  fhr  as  I  have  yet  gone  yon  see  no 
diflerence  between  philosopher  and  sophist,  for  both  are  students  of 
wisdom.  Yet,  if  you  meet  with  the  two  in  a  narrative  or  a  discus 
sion,  you  find  that  their  meanings  are  different ;  at  least,  a  philoso 
pher  is  spoken  of  with  respect,  a  sophist  is  spoken  of  slightingly. 

I  have  entered  into  these  details  in  order  to  show  you  that  history 
must  be  taken  as  an  allv  to  etymology  in  the  study  of  languages. 
In  the  case  before  is  nistory  supplies  the  lacking  information. 
From  history  we  team  that  the  sophists  were  a  set  of  Greek  teacliers 
who,  not  content  to  be  celled  philosophers  or  lovers  of  wisdom, 
pretended  to  bo  sophoi  or  wise  men,  and  so  came  to  be  designated 
sophistai,  sophists,  disparagingly.  A  sophist,  then,  you  thus  learn, 
is  a  pretender  to  wisdom ;  and  as  all  pretenders  are  obliged  to  resort 
to  trickery,  so  a  sophist  is  one  who,  by  unsound  and  cunning  argu- 
ments or  delusive  appeals,  aims,  for  his  own  purposes,  to  produce  a 
false  impression.  Knowing  what  a  sophist  is  you  essily  infer  the 
meaning  of  sophism,  or  a  means  by  which  the  sophist  works ;  and 
sophistry,  his  srt.  Advanced  thus  far,  you  have  no  difficulty  with 
sophisttca/,  nor  with  sophisttca%. 

Turn  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  English  representatives 
given  above,  and  observe  generally  that  in  representotives,  whether 
designated  English  or  foreign,  I  mean  the  radical  parts  of  the 
words,  in  each  case  the  radical  or  essential  elements  of  each  word. 
Now,  you  have  above  these  three  combinations  of  letters,  namely, 
adeiph,  phil,  and  soph.  These  three  parts  are  the  parents  of  idl 
the  words  of  which  I  have  just  treated,  and  connected  with  them  is 
all  the  information  I  have  here  set  forth.  When  I  have  added,  that 
what  I  have  said  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  what  I  might  have  said, 
you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  value  of  etymological 
studies. 

The  branchings  of  these  three  stems  may  be  exhibited  tfaos  :— 


adeiph 


phil 


soph 


Philadelphia  philosophy 

philofopaer,  philosophically 

sophist,  sophism,  sophistry, 
sophistical,  sophistically. 

Do  not  suppose  that  I  have  chosen  these  three  terms  because  they 
were  spedally  prolific.  I  took  adeiph  becaose  it  begins  with  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  other  words  followed  of  oouna. 
So  far  from  tbeseries  being  very  prolific,  one  member  of  it,  adeiph 
gives  birth  to  only  one  word,  and  that  word  is  etymologieally  un- 
productive. 

My  chief  object,  however,  in  going  into  this  detail  was  to  lay 
before  you  the  principle  on  which  ihe  following  list  of  words  is 
drawn  out,  and  the  manner  in  which  you  are  to  study  them.  If  you 
will  faithfully,  diUgecUy,  and  perseveringly  study  these  lists,  com- 
biniog  with  them  tiie  knowledge  communicated  in  previous  lessonsi 
you  will  make  rapid  progress,  and  acquire  a  superior  familiarity 
with  the  English  language  in  all  its  elements. 

Having  done  with  this  triplet  of  words,  and  pursuing  the  order 
of  the  alphabet,  I  come  to  other  Greek  terms  found  in  English : — 

Grebx  Stems. 

Greek  words.  Stems.  EngUih  teords. 

aethlos,  a  combat  athlet  athletic 

agogos,  a  leader  ogog  dsmo^o^ue 

demos,  the  people  demo  <lemocracy 

kratos.  strength  kreU  (crat)  aristocracy 

aristos,  best  aristo  art«foeratic. 

In  these  lists  I  do  not  give  the  English  meamngs  of  the  examples, 
lest  you  should  be  turned  away  firom  the  efforts  by  which,  from  the 
aids  furnished,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  gather  the  significations 
yoursdf.  When,  however,  it  may  appear  desirable,  I  will  quote  in- 
stances from  good  authors  of  the  employment  of  the  words,  and  so 
you  will  obtain  another  kind  of  assistance.  The  most  effectual 
teaching  is  that  which  leads  persons  to  teach  themselres. 

•«  David's  combat  (with  GoUah)  compared  with  that  of  Dloxipposthe 
Athenian  Athkte.*'-^Delaney. 

"  The  legislatare  of  the  kingdom  (of  England)  is  cnlmsted  to  three  dis- 
tinct powers,  entirely  Independent  of  each  other:  first,  the  king; 
aeeondly,  ths  lords,  spiritoal  and  temporal,  which  is  an  aristocratical 
assembly  of  persons  selected  for  their  piety,  their  birth,  their  wisdom, 
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thdTTalour,  or  their  property;  and  thirdly,  of  the  House  of  Common* 
(the  representatiTo  of  the  democracy)."— i?toe£«^oiie :  **  Commentaiies.** 


ExBBCiSBS  Foa  Pabsiko. 


Philadelphia  is  the  word  employed  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his 


fessing  themselves  to  be  wise  they  became  fools."  (Rom.  i.  22)  The 
words  just  cited  accurately  describe  the  character  of  a  sophist.  A 
word  derived  from  sophos  is  the  word  employed  in  this  question : 
'<  Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom  ?"  (Matt.  xiii.  54.)  Our  word 
AflUefic  has  a  word  of  the  same  origin  in  the  words :  '*  Ye  endured  a 
great  flght  of  afflictions."  (Hcb.  x.  32.)  The  Greek  demot  is»  in  the 
original,  used  in  the  passage  :  **  Tht  people  gave  a  shout."  (Acts  xii. 
22.)  Kratos  is  in  the  New  Testament  represented  by  these  English 
words.-^namelyf  strength  (Luke  i.  51),  ^otr«r  (Ephes.  i.  10),  and 
dominion  (1.  Pet.  vr.  11). 

EXERCISES  IN  COMPOSITION. 
Words  with  their  proper  Prepositions  to  be  formed  into  sentences, 

F.  R. 
Adjust  to,  }Miifjust,  right 

Admonish  of,  mone,  to  remind 

Admission  to,  into,    miss,  eent  (mwsion) 
Admit  of,  mitt  (miss),  to  send 

Advantase  over  avant,  before 

Advise  or,  vis,  eighty  vision 

Advocate  for,  voca,  to  call 

Affection  for,  fici  (fac,  fee)  making 

Affinity  to,  fini,  an  end  (Jinal) 

Agree  with,  to,  on,      grat,  pfeasing 
Agreeable  to,  grat,  pleasing. 

AUenate  from,  alien,  another'i  (an  alien) 

Questions:  Where  is  the  difference  between  to  agree  with  and  to 
Hfpree  ?  to  also  between  agree  to  and  agree  on  ?  Form  illustra- 
Uve  sentences.  Where  is  the  difference  between  admonish  and 
itdmonish  of?  Form  illustrative  sentences.  Besides  working  each 
term  given  in  this  list  into  a  simple  sentence,  work  into  simple  sen- 
tences words  formed  from  them;  as,  admonition,  admission, 
advocaoj,  agreement,  alienation,  taking  care  to  employ  the  proper 
prepositions. 

Study  the  following  anecdote;  write  down  the  substance  of  it 
from  memory ;  and  then  give  an  account  of  it  to  your  fireside  com- 
panions. 

A  Whalsr  IX  A  Storm. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  I  ventured  on  deck,  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  saw  what  the  ocean  looks  like  in  a  storm.  I  could  see 
nothing  all  around  but  heaving  mountains  of  water;  each  succeeding 
wave  seemed  as  if  it  would  swallow  up  the  labouring  vessel,  but  it 
always  appeared  1%  melt  away  gently  under  us,  except  when  one 
more  rapia,  or  "  cross,"  would  send  water  and  sprav  washing  over 
her  decks  and  high  up  into  the  rigging.  The  motion  of  the  ship 
was  not  uncomfortable^  being  very  different  from  the  short  cross 
pitching  we  had  experienced  in  the  North  Sea.  I  remained  on 
deck  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  gazing  about  me  in  silent  wonder 
and  admiration,  little  thinking  tnat  the  hitherto  harmless  waves 
were  upon  the  very  eve  of  proving  their  might  over  man's  puny 
,  bolts  and  beams.  Feeling  it  chilly,  I  went  below.  I  had  just  en- 
tered the  cabin  and  taken  ray  seat,  when  the  ship  became  motionless, 
as  it  were,  and  seemed  to  tremble  in  every  beam.  A  report,  like 
thunder,  mingled  with  the  rending  and  crashing  of  timber ;  sudden, 
and  complete  darkness,  with  a  rush  of  water  mrough  the  skylight, 
and  the  snip  thrown  on  her  beam-ends,  showed  me  what  one  has  to 
expect  occasionally  at  sea.  I  scrambled  on  deck  after  the  captain 
asl  best  could,  scarcely  knowing  what  had  happened.  Here  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  wreck  and  aestruction.  The  quarter-deck  was 
literally  swept  of  everything,  rails  and  bulwarks ;  almost  all  the 
stanchions,  the  binnacle,  compasses,  dog's  couch,  and  nothing 
could  be  seen  of  the  wheel  but  the  nave. .  But  the  worst  was  still  to 
come;  two  poor  fellows  were  missing.  One  had  perished  unnoticed : 
he  must  have  been  killed  amongst  the  wreck,  washed  overboard,  and 
sunk  like  a  stone.  The  other  had  been  seen  by  the  mate— for  an  in- 
stant only — ^floating  on  the  binnacle  and  just  sinking.  No  human 
assistance  could  have  been  rendered  to  them  with  such  a  sea  running. 
Two  other  poor  fellows  were  rather  seriously  injured,  and  took  up 
my  attention  for  some  time.  The  captain,  cool  and  collected,  soon 
restored  confidence  to  his  men,  and,  in  a  short  time,  had  the  wreck 
cleared  away,  a  long  tiller  shipped,  and  the  vessel  again  hove  to. 
Spare  spsrs  were  lashed  to  the  stanchions  that  remained,  so  that 
we  had  again  something  like  bulwarks,  but  for  many  a  day  after- 
wards, the  ship  had  a  stfdly-damaged  and  wrecky  appearance.— 
Ooodiir's  Arctic  Voyage. 


LESSONS  IN    MUSIC— No.  XUL 
By  John  Cubwbk. 

While  our  pupils  are  continuing  the  study  of  fak  and  lab*  in 
connexion  with  the  following  exercises,  we  shall  touch  a  few 
incidental  topics  of  information  and  guidance. 

1.  It  will  contribute  to  the  confidtoce  of  our  pupils,  and  to 
their  hopes  of  some  day  singing  at  sight,  to  remember  that 
every  tune,  with  the  e^^ception  of  **  minor  "  tunes  to  be  men- 
tioned hereafter,  and  some  few  others,  begins  on  dok,  me, 
or  80H.  So  that  having  taken  the  key-note  from  your 
tuning-fork,  and  struck  the  chord,  you  are  sure  to  be  in  pos* 
session  of  the  right  note  to  begin  with.  You  will  also 
find  that  the  accompanying  '*i>arts"  of  a  tune  (adapted  to 
lower  Toices}  commence  always  on  some  note  of  this  "  com* 
mon  chord.' 

2.  For  the  sake  of  the  thorottgh  workers,  those  who  are  so 
diligently  following  the  course  in  which  we  are  guiding  them, 
it  will  be  well  to  remind  our  pupils  of  the  'process  through 
which  they  must  pass  in  connexion  with  each  exercise,  and 
of  the  reasons  for  each  step  of  that  process.  Every  exercise 
should  first  be — 

a.  LxABKT  BT  PATTBBX  from  the  MODULATOR.  Thls  will 
cultivate  the  ear  and  yoice  generally.  It  will  teach  the  par- 
ticular tune  along  with  a  pictorial  representation  of  its  intervals, 
and  will  accustom  the  mind  more  and  more  to  that  beautiful 
language  of  interval,  which,  by  giving  a  distinct  and  uniform 
syllabic  name  to  each  interval  of  the  scale,  enables  us,  by  the 
ever  renewed  association  of  the  syllable  wiUi  the  sound,  to  sing 
with  increasing  ease  and  confidence.  The  "second  part" 
should  be  learnt  in  the  same  manner — as  though  it  were  a 
separate  exercise—before  it  is  sung  with  the  "  air.  The  exer- 
cise should  next  be— 

b,  SoL-FABD  from  the  book.  This  will  give  scope  for  a  more 
accurate  observance  of  measure,  as  indicated  by  the  accent 
marks,  and  allow  the  *'  parts  **  of  a  tune  to  be  sung  together. 
It  also  strengthens  the  association  between  the  syUablea  and 
their  proper  intervals.  But  lest  the  syllables  of  a  tune  should 
come  to  be  stmg  by  mere  *'  rote  "-^the  pupil  having  no  mental 
picture  of  their,  relative  position  on  the  modulator,  it  will  be 
found  advisable  to  require  each  exercise  to  be*- 

e.  Pointed  on  the  modulatob  from  memory.  This  will 
complete  the  knowledge  of  the  tune,  and  greatly  increase  its 
teaching  power.  Every  pupil  should  do  this  in  his  private 
practice,  and  should  be  ready  to  do  it  at  the  teacher's  call,  be- 
fore the  class.  But  the  solfa  syllables,  though  invaluable  aa  the 
mnemonics  and  interpreters  of  interval,  and  likely  to  be  always 
useful  in  learning  new  tunes,  and  in  studying  the  difficulties 
or  beauties  of  particular  passages,  are  only  instruments  for  ac- 
comjilishing  the  higher  purposes  of  music.  The  learner  must 
acquire  the  power  of  perceiving  the  musical  "  property  "  of  a 
note,  and  of  producing  it,  in  connection  with  any  syllable. 
With  this  view,  the  pupil  should  not  shrink  from  the  mental 
effort  of  having  each  exercise — 

d,  FiouBED,  or  sung  to  the  words  one,  two,  three,  &c.» 
according  to  the  number  of  syllables  in  each  line  of  the  poetry. 
Thus  "  common  metre''  would  be  sung  1|2:3|4:5|6:7 

I  8: 1  I  2  :  3  J  4  :  5  I  6  &c. ;  and  *<  sevens  'M  I  :  2  |  3  :  4  |  6  : 
6  I  &c.  This  will  make  the  perception  of  the  characters  and 
intervals  of  notes  more  perfectly  mental,  and  independent  of 
syllabic  associations.  It  wiU  also  introduce  the  use  of  simr$ — 
each  utterance  corresponding  with  a  syllable  of  the  verse,  and 
not,  as  before,  with  every  note  of  the  music.  As  this  exercise 
is  difficult  at  first,  it  is  an  advantage  that  the  words  used  (1, 
2,  3,  &c.)  require  no  attention,  and  that  the  mind  is  left  free 
to  study  the  music  alone.  But  the  highest  attainment  is  readied 
when,  the  tune  itself  being  perfectly  mastered,  it  is — 

e.  Suifo  to  suitable  wobds.  This  exercise  should  not 
commence  until  the  words  themselves  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood, enjoyed,  and  loved,  and  then  it  should  be  performed 
with  careful  regard  to  bxpbbssiox.  Thus  the  pupil  is  intro- 
duced to  a  new  study,  most  elevating  and  ennobling  to  the 
mind,  which  he  will  pursue  in  sympaUietic  converse  with  1^ 
teacher. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  pupil  should  thus  make  the 
fullest  use  of  one  exercise  before  he  passes  to  the  next.  It 
would  be  better  that,  at  every  season  of  practice,  each  of  the 
above  employments  should  have  place — ^some  new  exersise 
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being  Ui^htbypMteTn,ipreTiou«  oneiol-fied  from  books  and 
pointed  oathe  niodiilmtoi,u)d  ui  eartieTone  still "  nainbered  " 
■nd  sung  to  woTi^-  Tht  pupil  should  keeps  record  of  pro- 
gress, boih  on  the  book  and  sepuately— showing  lo  iyh« 
extent  each  cxeidso  has  been  upcd.    On  the  book  «ach  exer- 


clae  wonld  ba  maiked  with  the  letlen  above  used  in  connexion 
with  eaeh  employment — a.  indicating  that  the  exerciso  had 
only  been  leamt  by  pattern— a.  i.  that  it  had,  also,  been  aol- 
fa:d  from  the  book,  ftc,  A  separate  entrjr  might  b«  made  in  thie 
wUe— "  May  6,  Ex.  20.  a.  19,  i.  e.  18.  rf. ».  13,  U,  and  16,  f." 


ICxERcisE  25.  OLD  EXOIAND.  Key  G.        M.  112. 

{The  WoriTs  from  "  Ball^ids  for  the  Tiroes,"  by  Mabus  Tipped,  E«(i.    Tune,  Old  English.) 


I/»(I. 

—I 1 1 

J    J    J    ..  ^ 

-.— =i^=Ji — pi — 

p=4=i 

J 
:   It 

^    J    ^    V. 

d      ii,     Id      :.r 

m    -m.     Ip     ;m.f 

•    :d    ImT  :a.t, 

Old 

Eng  ■  land's  hesrt  r  Oh  I 

ng  -  ver        fur,    Ths 

HO    -    THINO   TILEB      On 

HOL   ■  LOW       BIKE,  BUT 

:^*i|! 

:  1^ 

m,    :f,     Im,    :f, 

1,     ;d     It,    ;d.r 

- — i — 1 — i3- 

mid     1 1,     :  1, 

igi^K ■ 

^ 

-^  i  i  i 

1 ■'—J — J^ 

.  Our  Bngland'i  htarl !   Aye,  Gad  6e  pnaitd, 

Th^t  thus,  in  patriot  piide, 
Aj<  Enolisr  chekb  esn  yet  t 

Above  lh»  stormy  tide. 
'Tib  sapb  bkohoh  u<d  soun 


Itt. 


10  raised 


D  XMOUOU, 


2.  Old  England  s  heart  with  beating  nervet. 

It  ralUea  for  the  thione ; 
And  yet,  like  Luther,  well  preserreB 

The  xkeb  roa  God  ai-oke. 
Old  England's  heart  is  sounti  enough, 

Unshaken  and  serene ;  , -.-  „ 

■Tii  like  her  oak-treci,  true  and  tough,  A  MiK  B  A  bit  op  Ekoiwh  *■ 

And  Old-EDT   OLiD   AND    OBEEN.  1  AWD   TBDl   FBOH   MM.   TO   HBM- 

■.-When  Ton  oome  to  ibg  thi.  tuna  to  nords  be  osreful  (o  P  smament— forgetting  younelf  and  your  bearers  in  thi  tboniht* 
1  the  WUD  and  tofl  pbrues,  asiodlested  by  the  capiUls  and    ud  feelings  you  utter— and  ling  •eooidinglr- 
But  a  better  wsy  still  is,  to  throv  your  own  aatu  Into  the  | 
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ExEitcisE  26.  CBOSSCOMBE.  Kkt  C.         M.  80 

(The  Words  from  "  Ballads  for  the  Times,"  by  Map.tin  Tvpper,  Esq.    Tune,  Old  BngU>h.) 


s 


:8   .f    Im    :f.s 

Kev  -   er    -go      gloom- i-ly, 
Pro    -  vi  •  dence,  e  -  ver  be- 


J   J-J  J 


1       :  1    .1 

man      with  a 
nig  •   nant  and 

f      :f   .f 


I  a 


mind| 
kind, 


4- 


^m 


1    .t     :d'  It      :d'    .r' 

Hope  iii       A  bet   -   tcr    com- 

QIyos  with  n  smilo    what  you 

f    .f    :iiL  Ir     :b   .f 


JJ  J     J    J-J^ 


D.  C. 


P 


•    .6     :ti 

— 1^ 


pan -ion  than        foar, 
take  with  a  tear. 


Id      :  - 


^ 


^J   f   rJ 


m'     :f'  .m'   I  r'     :d'  .t 

All      will   be        right, 

d'     :  t   .  d'     I  ■  .f :  m    .  r 


t 


U    ^'i^-i 


^s 


i 


d:    :f  .r     It 


Look     to      the  light, 

m       :  tUi  .  tUi     I  8 


^ 


:  8 


1     .t     :d'     It    .t     :tf 

Moi*n-ing       is        e  •  ver      the 

f    .f     :  m     I  r   .r    :  m 


tf    y  :m\f  Ir' 

night. 


daughter    of 

m  .r    :d 


l8 


i 


8  .8  : 8 ^      I  m     :f    .s 

All  that  was  black     will  be 

m.m  :ni  .  r      Id      :r    .m 


^ 


££^^     I     J^ 


2.  Many  a  foe  is  a  friend  in  disguise, 
l£any  a  sorrow  a  blessing  most  true, 
Helping  the  heart  to  be  happy  and  irisc, 
Bringing  true  Iotc  and  joys  erer  new. 

Nora.— Theie  two  songa  will  show  lah  and  fah  in  new  posi- 
tions, and  whh  new  rhjthmtieal  arrangemenU.  The  pupil  will 
pay  speoial  attention  to  these  two  notes  wherever  he  finds  them. 


Stand  in  the  van,  strive  like  a  man, 
This  is  the  bravest  and  clcvereat  plan — 
TmrsTiiro  xx  God  while  TotJ  no  what  yov  can*  : 

ClCasaiLT,   CBBZRXLT,  THSW  CHZBS  UP*. 

The  *'  time  "  in  this  tune  will  be  rather  difficult,  but  must  be  kept 
perfeeUv.  Kemcmber,  that  with  proper  care  and  self-disdpliac  at 
first,  it  IS  eaiier  to  be  perfeot  than  imperfect. 


I 


f 


/ 


LESSONS   IN   FRENCH.— No,  XXXIV. 
By  Professor  Louis  Fasqttellb,  LL.D. 
SacTxoN  LXXY. 

lUMIXBK  OR  QOTBKKlCSlfT  OP  TBRBS   ({  129). 

I.  Kaay  Terbs  come  toeether  in  French  without  prepositions, 
which  are  in  English  jomed  by  them.  Many  others  are  con- 
nected in  French  by  prepositions  different  from  those  con- 
aeeting  the  correspond mg  verbs  in  English,    No  satisfactory 


general  roles  can  be  given  on  this  point.  We  shall  give  in 
the  Second  Part  of  theaa  Lessons  U  130,  131,  132]  oopiouS 
lists  of  the  verbs  in  general  use,  witn  the  prepositions  whieh 
follow  them,  when  Uiey  come  before  other  verbs,  We  have 
also  hitherto  noted  the  prepositions  usually  placed  after  the 
verbs  introduced  in  our  lessons. 

2.  Hie  student  vrill  recollect,  that  a  verb  fdUowins  another 
verb  (not  avoir  or  ^re)  or  a  prcqpoaitioQ  (not  en)  muat  be  &&  the 
infinitive. 

S.  The   following  verbs,    extracted  from  the  list,  i  130, 


LESSONS  IN  FRENCH. 


131 


ftlthooffh  they,  In  English,  take  a  preposition  before  another 
Tcrb,  do  not  ta  cone  in  Trench  : — 

FiiUofr,  S.ir^Ufbc  ue-  Savoir,  3.  ir.  to  know 

eessary  Souliaitcr,  1.  to  wish 

Steaer,  1.  to  lead,  tale  Yaloir  mieux,  3.  ir.  to 

Tenser,  1.  to  tItinJ:  he  beftfr. 

PcuFoIr,  3.  ir.  fobs  able  Venir,  a.  ir.  to  come 

TrvtendrCt  4.  tojirdend  XonXoirt  8.  ir.  to  teishf 

r  iHU. 


Allar,  1.  Ir.  to^ 
CompUr,  1.  toittcn'l 
Coorir,  S.  ir.  to  run 
DtdgnWt  1.  to  deifjH 
Ddflirer,  I.  to  desire 
Devoir,  8.  to  owe 


£uvoyer,  1.  ir.  to  »*nd   Trcfcrer,  1.  toprrfe, 
Effp^rer,  1.  to  hope 


Resvxb  op  Examplbs. 


Comptex-Tou  diner  areo  noiu  ? 
Je  vail  d^yeftner  chez  mon  p^rc. 
Ke  TODlez-YOiis  paa  donncr  k  man 

ger  k  ee  ohien  ? 
Dcairea-Toiu    monter     dans    ma 

ehambre? 
Je  pr^i^re  detoeadre  ehes  yoire  p^. 
Demcore-t-il  en  bant  on  en  bas  ? 
Pr6f(frez-T0iis  demenrer  an  rez-dc- 

6haiiss6«? 
Je  ddsiredemenrer  an  premlerdtagc. 
None    pr^r^rons  loner  le  second 

4t»gt. 
None  etp^vQiif  loner  une  chAmbro 

I 


Do  you  intend  to  dbie  teith  u»T 
I  am  going  to  dine  at  myjtithtr*8. 
WiU  yon  not  feed  that  dog  t 

Do  you  tcio/i  to  go  up  to  my  rocmi  f 

Iprtfar  to  go  down  to  your/iaher'i. 

Doe$  he  tice  above  or  Mow? 

Do  you  prefer  to  Uve  on  the  ground 

floor  f 
I  tBUk  to  Uvc  in  the  first  story. 
We  prefir  to  take  the  second  story. 

We  hope  to  rent  a  room,  in  t^  second 
story. 

EsEitciSB  149. 

Cabinet,  m.  doset.  £n  haut,  up  stairs,  a&ofe. Salle,  f.  partour. 

Compi-et,  I.  to  dpJur.  Faifian,  m.  pAozson/.      Touch-er,  1.  to  touch, 

J>emsan,  to-morrow.  Jon-er,  I.  to  play.  play. 

D^eCn-er,  I.  to  break-  Lon-er,  1.  to  rent,  M.     Troisi^me,  third  story. 

finui,  Pincer,  1.  to  play.         Tiolon,  m.  vioHn. 

En  baa*  down  stairs,  Plaialr,  m.  favour,  plea- 

lehw.  sure. 

1.  Combien  de  chambres  eomptez-yoift  louer^  2.  Nona 
comptons  louer  uno  saUe  au  rez-de-chauss^e  ct  deux  cabinets 
au  troiBi^e..  3.  Ne  pr<ff(^rez-Tous  pas  loner  vote  chambre-k- 
coucher  an  second }  4.  Nous  pr^f^ons  demeurer  au  rez-de- 
chaussfo.  6,  Ne  pouTez-vous  rester  k  diner  avec  nous  au- 
•  jourd'hui?  6.  Te  yous  remercic,  je  pr^f^re  yenir  domain.  7. 
M.  TOtre  p^e  Tiendra-t-il  demain  ddjeftncr  avec  nous  ?  8.  II 
compte  Tenir  demain,  de  bonno  heurc.  9.  Que  Toulez-Tous 
leurdire?  10.  Je  vcuz  les  prior  do  me  faire  ce  plnisir.  11. 
Comptez-vous  faire  ce  plaisir  li  mon  fr^rc  ?  12.  J'esp^rc  Ic  lui 
faire.  13.  Pr^i^rez-yous  demeurer  en  haut  ou  eubas?  14. 
Noos  pi6S€t07iB  demeurer  en  bas.  15.  Que  pensez-Tous  faire 
de  ce  jeune  faisan  ?  16.  Nous  pensons  Penvojer  h  M.  Totre 
beau-frere.  17.  Ne  saTez-Tous  pas  jouer  duviolon?  IS.  Jc 
sais  en  jouer.     19.   M^?*  votre  cousine  sait-elle  toucher  le 

Siano?  20.  Ello  sait  toucher  piano  et  pincor  la  harpe.  21. 
Te  savez-TOus  pas  ^crire^  22.  Nous  sarons  lire,  ^rire,  et 
compter.  23.  Sayez-Tous  jouer  de  lagnitare?  24.  Nousne 
sayons  pas  en  jouer.  25.  Nous  souhaitons  trouyer  nn  apparte* 
ment  au  rez  de  chauss^e. 

EXE&CISB  150. 

1.  Does  your  brother-in-law  intend  to  rent  the  ground  floor } 
2.  He  intends  to  rent  two  rooms  in  the  second  story.  3.  How 
many  rooms  does  your  son  intend  to  take  ?  4.  He  intends  to 
take  two  rooms  in  the  second  story.  5.  Does  he  prefer  to  liye 
on  the  second  floors  6.  He  prefers  to  liye  on  the  ground 
floor.  7.  Does  your  father  wish  to  come  to  dinner  with  us 
to-morrow  ?  8.  He  intends  to  come  to-morrow  at  two  o'clock. 
0.  Do  yoiu  prefer  to  liye  up  stairs  or  down  stairs  ?  10.  I  prefer 
to  liye  aboye.  11.  Does  your  sister  know  how  to  play  on  the 
piano  }  12.  She  knows  how  to  play  on  the  piano.  13.  Where 
do  you  intend  to  liye  {demeurer)  t  14.  We  intend  to  liye  at 
your  father's.  15.  Will  you  go  up  to  my  room?  16.  I  will 
go  down  to  your  father's.  17.  Do  you  wish  to  liye  on  the 
pound  floor?  18.  I  wish  to  liye  on  the  second  floor.  19.  Is 
It  neoetsary  to  stay  hero  ?  20.  It  is  not  necessary  to  stay  here. 
21.  What  do  you  think  of  doing  with  (^e)  your  book  }  22.  I 
think  of  giying  it  to  my  son.  23.  What  do  you  wish  me  to 
say  to  that  gentleman  ?  24.  I  wish  to  beg  him  to  do  me  a 
fayour.  25.  Do  ^on  wish  to  send  that  pheasant  to  your 
mother  ?  26.  I  wish  to  send  it  to  her,  she  is  sick.  27.  Can- 
not jour  sister  play  on  the  yiolin  ?  28.  She  cannot  play  on  the 
yiohn,  but  she  can  play  on  the  guitar.     29.  Does  your  sister 


wish  to  live  up  stairs  ?     30.  She  prefers  living  down  staire 
31.  Will  you  not  do  me  that  favour  r    32.  I  \nll  do  it  with 
pleasure.     33.  Cannot  your  brother  stay  and  dine  with  us  to- 
day ?    34.  He  has  promised  my  father  to  come  and  dine  with 
him.     33.  Our  friend  knows  how  to  read,  write,  and  cipher. 

Sbctiox  LXXVI. 

OOyBRyiCBKT  OP  VERBS.— COX riXUBD. 

1.  Many  verbs  in  French  are  joined  with  other  verbs  follow- 
ing, by  means  of  the  preposition  de,  o/,  where  the  correspond- 
ing verbs  in  English  eiUier  take  no  preposition,  or  one  other 
than  of.    Besides  ayoir  besoin,  fcc.  [Sect.  20,  II.  41,  the  fol- 

list,  §  132,  belong  to  this  class  :— 


lowing  verbs,  extracted  from 

Achever,  to  finish  Dispenser,  to  dispense 

Brftler,  to  bum,  to  long   Emp6cher,  to  present 


Cesser,  to  cease 
Commander,  to  com- 

mxnd 
Conaeiller,  to  aduAse 
Dtfendre.  tofbviffd 
Dire,  to  say 


Eviter,  to  avoid 

Se  flatter,  to  fiattcf 

OMlSS^. 

Jnrer,  to  swear 
Manqner,  to  flail 
Meaaoer,  to  threaten 


XegUger,  to  neglect 
Pri«T,  to  beg 
Promcttre,  to  promise 
Proposer,  to  propose 
Kefu!<er,  to  re/vse 
.SnppJicr,  to  entreat 
Trembler,  to  AnmUe. 


EjSSVHB  of  EXAMI'LBS. 

Ponrqnoi  n'aehoyez-voas  pas  d'ap- 

prendre  ce  m6tier  ? 
Nons  brIUons    dc    oontinoer  noi 

Etudes. 
II  ne  oeese  de  noos  tonrmenter. 
Ue  defendez-voas  de  faire  dn  bien 

a  cet  hommc  ? 
Ne  negligez  pas  dc  lui  faire  unc 

vlsite. 
lie  promcttcz-voua  do    faire  une 

viaitc  k  mon  ami  ? 
Je  vons  prie  d'aller  tout  droit  chez 

youa. 
Je  vous  eonieiUe  de  venir  par  le 

chemln>de-fer. 
No  manquez  pas  de  lui  faires  mes 

compliments. 
L'avez-vous  menace  de  la  frapper? 
J'ai  refasd  de  Itti  faire  credit. 
Mc  prox)Osez*voiis  de  lui  confler  cet 

argent  ? 
Je  TOtts  conseillc  dc  le  lui  confler. 
J'dvite  dc  lui  reprochcr  ses  fautes. 


IVhy  do  you  not  ftntsli  learatHg  ihn 

trader 
We  bum  to  continue  our  studies. 

He  does  not  cease  tormenting  us. 
Do  youfbrbid  my  doing  good  to  that 

man? 
Do  not  nrgltct  paying  him  a  vitU, 

Do  you  promixc  me  to  pny  a  visit  to 

my  friend  t 
I  beg  you  will  go  straight  home. 

1  advise  you  to  come  by  the  raiU-sad. 


Do  not  fail  to  present  my  compHl- 

mefdsto  him. 
Have  you  threatened  to  strike  him  1 
Ir^fkaedto  give  him  credit. 
Do  you  propose  to  me  to  trust  him 

tcith  this  money? 
I  advise  you  to  trust  hint  icitl*  it. 
I  avoid  to  reproach  him  withMsfauUs  • 

Exercise  151. 

Gard-er,  1.  to  keep.        Toat  droit,  straight, 
Jardinier,  m.  gasniener.  Bend-ro,  i.  to  do,  to 
Lendemain,  m.   next       rendei'. 
day.  Veille,  f.  ere,  day  b^lore. 

VoiA,  f.  cenveyasioe,  way, 
or  mode  of  traveUing. 


Onbli-er,  1.  to  forget. 


to 


Arros^r,  I.  to  voter. 

Arrosoir,  m.  watering- 
pot. 

An  contraire,  on  Hie 
contrary^ 

Corrlger,  1.  to  correct.    Se  rend-rc,  4.  rcf. 

Faire  part,  to  communi-     repair. 
oate. 

1.  Pourquoi  ne  cessez-vous  pas  de  lire :  2.  J'aiirais  tort  de 
cesser  de  lire  avant  de  savoir  ma  le^on.  3.  Avez-vous  ddfendu 
k  yotre  jardinier  d'arroser  ces  fleurs  ?  4.  Au  contraire,  je  lui 
ayais  command<^  de  les  arroser.  6.  Pourquoi  a-t-il  n^lig^  de 
le  faire  ?  6.  Parccqu'il  a  oubli^  d'apporter  I'arrosoir.  7.  Que 
desire  faire  H.  F.  ?  8.  D  br(de  de  continuer  I'^tude  de  la 
m^decine.  9.  N'avez-yous  pas  tort  de  faire  dcs  visitcs  k  cc 
monsieur?  10.  J'aurais  tort  de  le  nd^gliger.  11.  N*  avez-vous 
pas  refusd  de  rendre  ce  service  k  votre  ennemi  ?  12.  J'aurais  eu 
tort  de  refuser  de  le  lui  rendre,  13.  Quelle  yoie  nou.s  avez- 
vous  conseilM  de  prendre  r  14.  Je  vous  ai  conseille  de  prendre 
la  yoie  du  bftteau-k-vapeur.  15.  Avez-vous  menac^  de  frap- 
per cet  infant  ?  16.  Je  I'ai  menace  de  le  corriger.  17.  Avez- 
vous  refus^  de  yendre  des  merchandises  a  mon  frere  r  18.  J'ai 
refus^  de  lui  en  vendre  h  cr^t.  19.  Ayez-yous  dit  k  mon  fils 
de  se  rendre  k  la  maison  ?  20.  Je  Tai  pri€  d'y  aller  tout  droit. 
21.  Vous  proposez'YOUs  de  yenir  le  yeule  de  Noel?  22.  Nous 
nous  proposons  de  yenir  le  lendemain.  23.  Yotre  compagnon 
se  propose- t-il  de  garder  le  secret }  24,  II  se  propose  de  faire 
part  de  cela  k  tout  Ic  monde. 

Excrcisb  152. 
1.  Have  you  forbidden  my  cousin  to  speak  to  the  gardener  ? 
2.  I  have  not  forbidden  him  to  speak  to  him.     3.  Has  your 
mother   ordered   the   gardener  to  water   her  roses   {rom)^ 
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4.  She  has  ordered  him  to  water  them.  5.  Has  he  forgotten  to 
do  it }  6.  He  has  neglected  to  do  it,  he  has  not  forgotten  it 
7.  What  conveyance  will  you  take  to  go  to  Paris  ?  8.  I  advise 
you  to  take  the  railroad.  9.  Hare  you  told  (aS  your  son  to 
take  the  steamboat }  10.  No,  Sir,  I  have  told  him  to  take  the 
stage  (diliffene0,  f.).  11.  Is  not  your  brother  wrong  to  neglect 
paying  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law?  12.  He  is  wrong  to 
neglect  it;  13.  Does  not  that  young  German  long  to  read  that 
letter?  14.  He  longs  to  continue  his  studies.  15.  Do  you 
propose  to  trust  him  with  that  money  ?  16.  I  propose  to  trust 
him  with  it.  17.  Do  you  neglect  to  reproach  him  with  his 
faults  ?  18.  I  avoid  to  reproach  him  with  them.  19.  Have 
you  threatened  to  punish  your  son  ?  20.  I  have  threatened  to 
strike  him.  21.  Do  not  fail  to  present  my  compliments  to  my 
sister's  friends.  22.  I  will  not  fail  (Je  n'y  manqutrtttpat), 
23.  Have  you  refused  to  sell  him  goods  ?  24.  I  have  refused 
to  sell  him  goods  on  credit.  25.  Which  mode  of  travelling  do 
you  advise  me  to  take  ?  26.  I  advise  you  to  take  the  raUroad. 
27.  Do  you  forbid  him  to  come  ?  28.  I  have  forbidden  his 
writing.  29.  Have  you  failed  to  pay  your  gardener  ?  30.  I 
have  not  failed  to  pay  him.  31.  I  have  forgotten  to  pay  you. 
32.  Do  not  neglect  to  write  to  me.  33.  Tell  him  to  go  to  my 
father.  34.  Do  not  cease  to  work.  36.  Tell  him  to  come 
Christmas  Eve.    36.  I  have  told  him  to  come  the  day  after. 

Section  LXXVH. 
ootzrnmemt  of  vb&bs. — oontinubd. 

1.  Many  French  verbs  reach  their  object  by  means  of  prepo- 
sitions, while  the  corresponding  English  verbs  govern  their 
object  directly,  that  is,  without  intervening  prepositions. 
OUier  French  verbs  reach  their  object  through  prepositions 
different  from  those  used  in  English.  We  give  here  a  few 
verbs  coming  under  those  two  classes,  commencing  with  the 
first:— 

2.  Verbs  which  have  a  preposition  before  a  noun  in  French, 
but  have  none  in  English : — 

AboMT  de.  to  abtm  Jooir  de,  to  a^oy 

S'approcher  de,  to  ap-  Manqver  k,  to  qffend, 

pnach  to  fail 

Convenir  k,  io  ndt  Mddire  de,  to  tHander 

IMplalre  k,  to  ditpteoH  Se  m^Aer  de,  to  mi»' 
D^aob^  k,  to  ditobey        tnut 

DoDter  de,  to  dotAt  Obefr  k,  to  obey 

Eehapper  A,  to  etoape  Pardonner  k,  tojbrgwe 

3.  Verbs  reaching  their  object  through  different  prepositions 
in  the  two  languages  : — 

6*sfll]gerde,tojrr<n«>brLoiier  de.  toj)raiMybr   Bemcicier  de,  to  thank 
T&ititet  dt,  to  eongra-  Froflter  de,  to  prQ^I  ^      /or 

tvlaU  PcDMr  k,  to  <MtiJl-  </      Rire  de,  to  laugh  ai 

G^mir  de,  to  ffrieve/or   Se  passer  de,  to  do  wUh-  Bougir  de,  to  UbuA  ai 
S'lnformer  de,  to  ingntre    mU  8ooger  k,  to  thinl-  qf 

dbout 


riairek,  topl&ue 

Se  aoavenir  de,  to  re- 

mttnbtt. 
Se  serrir  de,  to  tise 
ReMembler  k,  to  rtiem- 

bk 
SnnriTTe  k,  to  nirvive. 


/       / 
Reswb  op  Examples. 


N'aves-vons   pas  abned  de  notre 

paUenoe? 
Koos  en  avons  abosd 
Vons  aves  diaobA  k  vos  parents. 
Voos  psrdooneres  k  vos  ennemis. 
Voiu  penaeres  oooitsmment  k 

devoirs, 
Vons  y  penseres  constsmmest. 
Ne  riez-vons  pes  de  nos  erreurs  ? 
Koas  n*eii  rions  point. 
Ke  ressemble  t  il  pas  k  ron  p^re? 


Have  you  not  dbuted  our  patiatce  f 

We  have  o&used  ii. 

You  have  ditobtyed  your  parents. 

You  wQlJbrgive  your  enmUee, 

You  wUl  think  contkmtly  qf  your 

duties. 
You  will  think  qf  them  constantly. 
Do  not  laugh  at  our  mi^akes. 
We  do  not  laugh  at  them. 
Does  he  not  resemble  his  father  t 


ExERCiss  153. 
J^rrsngement,  m.  or-  Cceor,  m.  heart, 
rangcfnent.  Devoir,  m.  duty. 

CIroonstance,  f.  drcum-  Faute,  f.fauH, 

stance,  S'infonner,  1.  ref.  to 

Oondnite,  f  conduct.  inquire,     . 

Complaisance,  f.  kind-  Malheur,  m.  mi^- 

tune. 


Ne — ^plns,  no  tnore, 
NouTelle,  f.  news, 
Feintre,  m,  painter. 
Frochahi,  m.  neighbour, 
Sellier,  m.  saddler, 
Saoc^B,  m.  success. 


1.  Cet  arrangement  voos  convient-il  ?  2.  II  ne  me  convient 
pas,  mais  il  convient  k  notre  parent.  3.  Cela  ne  dcplait-il  pas 
au  peintre  ?  4.  Votre  conduite  lui  d^plait  beaucoup.  6.  Ne 
craignez-vous  pas  d'abuser  de  la  patience  de  votre  ami  ?  6.  Je 
crains  d'en  abuser.    7.  Ne  pensez-vous  jamais  k  vos  devoirs  ? 


8.  J'y  pense  tons  les  jours.  9.  Avex-vous  penstf  k  votre  fite 
aujourd'hui  ?  10.  J'ai  pens^  k  lui,  et  je  me  suis  souTenu  de 
ses  bontds.  11.  A-t-il  eu  soin  de  son  p^re,  et  lui  a-t-il  ob£? 
12.  II  lui  ob^t  constamment.  13.  Ne  lui  a-t-il  jamais 
d^ob(9  ?  14.  II  lui  a  d&ob^  plusieurs  fois,  mais  H  g<^t  de 
sa  faute.  1  o.  Ne  les  remerciez-vous  pas  de  leur  complaisance  ? 
16.  Je  les  en  remercie  de  tout  mon  codut.  17.  Le  sellier  vous 
a-t-il  ftflicite  de  votre  succis?  18.  II  m'en  a  f^eit^.  19. 
N'avez-vous  pas  ri  de  notre  malheur  ?  20.  Nous  n'en  avons 
pas  ri,  nous  ne  rions  jamais  des  malheurs  d'autrui.  21.  Ne 
vous  souvenez-vous  pas  des  nouvelles  que  je  vous  ai  apprises? 
22.  Je  ne  m'en  souviens  plus.  23.  Votre  p^re  ne  vous  a-t-H 
pas  d^endu  de  m^dire  de  votre  prochain?  24.  II  me  Ta 
d^fendu.  25.  Nous  nous  sommes  uform&  de  toutes  les  cir- 
Constances  de  cette  affaire. 

Exercise  154. 

1.  Have  you  not  abused  your  friend's  kindness  ?  2.  I  have 
not  abused  his  kindness,  I  have  abused  his  patience.  3.  Does 
not  your  conduct  displease  your  parents  ?  4.  My  conduct  does 
not  please  them.  5.  Why  have  you  not  obeyed  your  fkther  ? 
6.  I  have  obeyed  him  (Im).  7.  Have  you  not  laughed  at  my 
mistakes  ?  8.  I  have  not  laughed  at  your  mistaken.  9.  Has 
the  young  man  laughed  at  the  painter's  mistakea  }  10.  He 
has  not  laaghed  at  his  mistakes.  11.  Has  your  saddler  laogEed 
at  your  cousin's  misfortunes?  12.  He  has  not  laughed  at  lus 
misfortunes.  13.  Do  you  ever  laugh  at  the  miafortones  of 
others  ?    14.  We  never  laugh  at  our  neighbour's  miafortnnes. 

15.  Do  you  remember  the  lesson  which  you  leamt  yeaterday? 

16.  I  do  not  remember  it  (as).  17.  Does  that  young  lady 
resemble  her  mother  ?  18.  She  does  not  resemble  her  mother. 
19.  Have  you  thanked  your  friend  for  his  kindneaa  ?  20.  I 
have  thanked  him  for  it.  21.  Has  your  mother  forbidden  you 
to  read  that  book?  22.  8he  has  forbidden  it  (asere).  23. 
Why  do  you  not  forgive  your  enemies  ?  24.  I  forgive  them 
with  all  my  heart.  25.  Do  you  not  think  of  your  duties? 
26.  I  think  of  them  (y)  every  day.  27.  Have  you  comgratu- 
lated  your  friend  ?  28.  I  have  congratulated  him  on  his  suc- 
cess. 29.  Have  you  not  slanderea  those  gentlemen  ?  30.  I 
never  slander  my  neighbour.  31.  Does  that  house  suit  you? 
32.  It  suiu  me,  but  it  does  not  suit  my  father.  33.  Does  that 
house  suit  the  painter  ?  34.  It  suits  him  very  w^l,  but  it  is 
too  small  for  me.  35.  My  father  has  forbidden  my  speaking 
to  that  gentleman. 


LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC— No.  XIX. 

TULOAR  FRACTIONS. 

1.  Our  arithmetical  students  having  had  the  four  eommon  rales 
explained  to  them  at  considerable  lengtii,  we  now  proceed  to  tnstnict 
them  in  the  importsnt  doctrine  of  v  nlgar  Fractions,  llie  term 
fraction  is  derived  from  the  Latin  frango  (J  Strait),  and  literally 
signifies  a  breaking  into  pieces.  In  ari£metie  the  term  is  used  to 
signify  a  breaking  upt  or  rather  a  dividing  into^  pieces  all  of  tbe 
same  size.  For  example,  if  a  quartern  loaf  is  dirioed  into  ttaa  equal 
parts,  each  part  is  called  ons^ha^  of  it,  and  is  written  in  figures 
thus  \\  if  it  is  dirided  into  four  equal  parts,  each  part  is  called 
ons'fourth  of  it,  and  is  written  in  figures  thus  i ;  if  divided  into 
six  equal  parts,  each  part  is  called  one-sixth  of  it,  and  is  written  in 
figures  thus  4 ;  and  so  on,  whatever  be  the  number  of  parts. 
From  these  examples  it  is  erident  that  if  we  want  to  express  by 
figures  one  single  part  of  a  whole  thing,  or  of  a  tmt<,  aa  it  is  cdled, 
we  mast  first  know  into  how  many  parts  it  has  been  div&ied,  sad 
drawing  a  line  we  must  put  below  it  the  numbsr  which  expresns 
those  parts,  and  above  it  the  number  1.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  ex- 
press in  figures  one  single  part  of  a  loaf  which  has  been  divided  into 
20  equal  parts,  we  must  put  20  under  a  line  and  1  above  it  thus  ^ ; 
and  this  fraction  is  read  one-twentieth  part,  or  nmpljom-iwemtiikf 
of  the  loaf. 

2.  It  is  plain  from  what  we  have  said,  and  from  the  natue  of  the 
thing  itself,  that  if  we  wish  to  express  in  figures  more  than  one 
single  part  of  any  whole  thing  or  unit  which  haa  been  divided  into 
several  equal  parts,  we  must  write  above  the  line  the  number  which 
expresses  just  so  many  of  these  parts  as  are  required.  Hies,  if  we 
wish  to  express  in  figures  ^iv  parts  of  a  loaf  which  haa  been  divided 
into  20  cqmlpart*,  we  must  put  20  under  a  line  and  5  above  it  thus 


j^;  and  (big  fraction  is  read  Jlri-lamtitth  parti,  or  limplf^i 
lutnlitlhi, at  tlotf.  If  we  with  toeiprtu  in  figuresthe  irAo/i 
(A*  jtardinto  which  «ny  whole  Ihingor  rint'i  hu  been  dirided,  we 
DiTUC  write  thi*  nDmber  of  parti  iboie  the  lice  m  well  u  below 
h.  Tbiu,  if  we  wish  to  eipmi  in  figara  the  whale  Of  the  parti 
of  1  loif  dirided  iuto  20  iqual  parU,  we  muit  pat  20  abOTB  the 
line  uid  20  under  it  thus  fi  ;  and  this  fnictionil  eipreuion  U  md 
tvitntsi-licinlielh  parti,  or  limplf  tiemty-luvnlielhi,  of  the  loaf. 
WaluTe  called  thii  only  a  fraetieiuU  exprtiiion,  and  nota/riutidii, 
beciase  atthongb  it  ii  writtea  in  the  form  of  a  fractioa  it  ii  aoC 
reellf  a  fraeiian,  but  a  ahoU  or  HitiV,  aeeing  that  it  expicaaea  all 
Ihi  parti  into  which  the  unit  or  loaf  ia  luppoied  to  be  dirided  ;  for 
it  ii  an  axiom  that  the  vhalt  ii  iquel  to  all  ill  parti.  If  we  suppose 
t7o  eqoil  liied  loaTei  to  be  diTided  each  into  20  tqual  parli,  sod 
#e  wish  to  eipreee  in  tigurea  a  Dumber  of  parts  greater  than  20  of 
theiB  parts,  uj  25  parts,  we  must  write  this  number  abore  the  line 
■nd  the  nnmberof  pirta  into  whieheach  loaf  ii  diiided  below  tha 
liile  thoa  a  ;  and  tUi  fractional  eipreision  is  read  Iwenty-Jivi 
tUKniiclh  parli,  or  siraplf  lintnly-fiv  tvttiliilht,  of  a  loaf.  Now, 
though  this  Biprcision  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  fraction,  it  li  plain 
that  it  eipmics  more  than  a  fraction,  that  it  ejcpmies  fine  ii, 
fuwiry-fuvnfufAf,  of  aloaf,  that  i*,  a  whole  loaf;  and  then  A, 
Jlft-lit'fnlielAi,  of  a  loaf,  that  is,  an  additional  ^ction  of  a  loaf. 

3.  DiriHttlox  I. — In  ererj  fraction  or  fraetional  expression, 
■ochoi  those  above  considered,  the  number  writtea  above  the  line  is 
called  the  namcralor,  because  it  eipresses  or  shows  the  numitr  Bf 
part*  of  which  this  fiaction  or  fractional  eipresaion  consists ;  and 
the  Damber  wrilun  below  the  line  ia  called  the  imwrninal^,  because 
it  expresses  or  shows  the  Dumber  of  paits  into  which  the  whole 
thing  or  unit  is  dirided.of  which  the  fraction  or  fractional  expression 
is  giTen,  and  also  becaoie  it  rires  nnttu  or  ifmoniiruliDti  lo  these 
puis.  Thus,  in  the  fraction^,  the  number  5  is  celled  the  nmntrator, 
the  nnmber  20  the  dennminator  -.  also,  in  the  fracUonsI  eipresiions 
if  Sand  Wt  tbe  upper  aumbera  20  and  2£i  are  called  the  ruimeraltiTi, 
and  the  lower  number,  20  in  each,  the  denominator.  The  iiumeralor 
and  dfoomiittor  of  a  fraction  are  called  the  tenni  of  the  fraction. 

4.  Definition  2.— ETerj  real  fraction  has  its  nnmerator  Im  than 
its  denominator  ;  and  ia,  therefore,  called  ^proper  friction.  Thus 
■  'a  is  a  proper  fraction,  because  its  numerator  ia  Itsi  Ihin  its  deno- 
minator. A  frietionil  expression,  on  the  contrary,  which  has  its 
nameratcr  ejual  to,  or  greater  tAan  its  denominator,  is  called  an 
improper  fraction.  Thus  jS  aiid  H  nre  improptr  fracliocs,  berauio 
the  numerator  of  the  one  is  <^»a/  Co  its  denominator,  and  the  numer- 
ator of  the  other  li  grialer  than  ita  denominator.  It  ia  plain  from 
what  has  been  said  above  that  everj  fractionil  Eipmslon  whose  nu- 
merator is  tjual  to  its  deoomiaator.  as  J3,  or  ^,  or  3,  \t  intl  exnclly 
tjnat  toaoitj  or  1 ;  and  every  fractional  expression  wLooC  numera- 
tor is  grtatir  than  its  denominator  is  grater  than  unitj  or  1 "  "~  ' 
it  is  grialer  in  proportion  as  the  numerator  exceeds  the 


5.  There  is  another  methodof  viewing  the  naloie  of  fractions 
which  mnst  not  be  omitted,  ai^  which,  Indeed,  we  have  already  uien- 
tlonedin  our  Ussons  in  Anthmetic,  No.  IX.,  p.  14 1,  vol.  I.  This 
melbod  consists  in  considering  every  expreiiian  denoting  the  quo- 
tient of  any  gicen  number  by  a  larger  number  as  a  fraction.  The  rea- 
.~onof  thii  is  very  plain  from  the  following  ciatnpic  :  Suppose  that  we 
liaie  to  divide  four  qnartem  loaves  among  Jiti  pertons,  and  that 
each  person  is  lo  receive  an  equal  share  of  the  bread,  it  is  evident 
ihat  ive  cannot  give  each  personone  loaf,  but  something  less  than  a 
loaf.  How  then  ihiU  we  proceed  ?  Ve  must  divide  each  of  the 
four  loavra  into  as  many  ports  ai  will  enable  us  to  give  an  eqool 
shire  to  each  peison,  and  therefore  all  the  paita  <{f  these  loaves 
taken  together  must  be  such  as  to  be  exactly  ditiiible  by  the  num- 
ber of  penoni,  namely,  ^<v.  This  can  be  most  easily  accomplished 
by  dividing  each  loaf  into^M  equal  parti,  and  consequently  the 
whole  four  loaves  into  tirenty  equal  parti  of  the  stme  tdnd  ;  thus 
each  loaf  is  rrpreiented  by  the  fractional  expreasion  f,  Jiti-ffthi, 
of  a  loaf ;  aud  the  whole  four  loaves  are  npreieutcd  by  tha  frac- 
tional eipreiaion  ^^,  lumty-fifthi,  of  b  loaf  j  for  ^')(,i=:'^.  If 
these  'i',  iKenly-Zfthi,  be  divided  by  5,  the  number  of  persona, 
the  quotient  will  be  !  of  a  loaf  to  each  person  ;  for  '^-^-^=1.  It 
will  Ik  observed  in  these  operations  of  mnltiplying  and  dividing  any 
nMiHJ«'D///i'Aj  by  awhole  number,  such  as  4  or  5,  Chat  the  di. 
nominator  of  the  friction  Is  ntilher  multiplied  nor  divided,  becaose 
it  is  only  the  name  of  the  fiaction ;  bnt  that  these  operations  are 
performed  onlyon  the  fluiMrfltor,  becanaeit  is  tha  numirator  vnig 
■^--  -  M  tlus«/wot  tbe  fraction  assomany  of  Iba parts  de< 


noted  by  the  denominator.     We  have  saiJ  that  the  dannmioator  of 

the  fracUon  is  neither  multipiitd  not  aivided,  but  *e  might  have 
said  alao  that  it  is  iieif A«r  added  niirnAtractid,hiil  remains  simply  as 
the  namt  of  the  fraction  in  sncb  operations  ;  for  lo  multiply  £  by  4 
is  the  same  as  to  add  i  to  ilself  by  repeating  it  as  often  ai  the  num- 
ber 4  denotes ;  thnt,  H-?+t+}=^-  Here  the  snm  of  f  reputed 
\  limes  is  'i^,  wluch  Is  the  iime  as  multiplying  i  by  4.  Again,  to 
divide  '■^  by  a  is  the  same  as  to  find  the  number  of  tifihs  which 
mnst  be  sabtracted  5  times  from'^  in  order  lo  leave  no  remainder. 
Now,  as  we  know  that  the  number  h  is  contained  in  the  nomtier  20 
four  tirna  it  is  plain  that  ;  must  be  mbstracted  from  '^  five  timei 
in  order  to  leave  no  remainder;  that  is,  ^t"  — *— !  —  {  —  }— J-^l,  or 
t  is  contained  in  '^  five  times ;  hence  -„"  divided  by  6  gives  J  for 
the  quotient- 

G.  By  extending  onr  view  of  the  nature  of  fractions  exhibited  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  we  may  say  that  every  expression  in- 
volving a  dividend  and  a  divisor  is  a  fractional  expression ;  and 
further,  that  the  quotient,  whether  whole  or  mixed,  is  that  fraction 
or  part  of  the  dividend  which  the  divisor  daiotes.  lima,  ff  Is  a 
fractional  eipresaion,  in  which  34  is  the  dividend,  and  17  is  Iha 
divisor ;  In  its  present  form,  It  is  called  an  improper  fraction,  ac- 
cording to  onr  deflDltions  given  above  \  bnl  If  wo  take  the  quotient, 
which  la  2  (for  ft=2),  we  find  that  the  whole  number,  2,  is  that 
part  of  the  dividend  34,  which  the  divisor  17  deaotei ;  that  is,  2 
is  the  uvenlttnth  part  of  34  ;  or,  in  a  fractional  form,  2  is  iV  of 
34.  Again,  *^  is  another  fraetional  eipreuion,  where  the  qootlenC 
of  49  divided  by  8 ;  that  is,  the  mixed  number  (i\  is  that  part  of 
Che  dividend  49  which  the  diiisor  8  denotes  ;  in  other  words,  6}  is 
Che  eighth  part  of  49  ;  or  6|  is  i  of  49.  By  a  mixed  number,  in 
contradiction  to  a  whole  number,  we  mean  an  expression  coniistlng 
of  a  whole  nambei  and  a  fraction,  as  CJ ;  now  as  Gl  is  the  quotient 
of  ^^,  it  is  plain,  that  these  two  expressions  are  eqnivalent  to  eaoh  . 
other,  or  that  eimV^.  Therefore,  every  mixed  number  is  !•■ 
ducible  to  an  improper  fraction.  We  have,  in  this  case,  only  to 
reverse  the  process  in  order  to  obtain  the  expression  required ;  that 
is,  to  mnltiply  the  whole  number  G  by  the  divisor  8,  add  to  the 
product  48,  the  numerator  1,  and  under  the  dividend  49  thai  ob- 
laLied,  put  the  divisors,  which  gives  *^  for  the  fractional  eiprtatlon 
oiiginolly  proposed. 

7-  In  the  case  where  the  dividend  is  teas  than  the  divisor,  a*  (n 
tlie  fraction  f,  no  other  qnolient  can  be  obtained  than  t,  and  this 
expression  considered  ai  a  quotient,  indicates  that  t  is  that  part  of 
the  dividend  4  which  the  divisor  a  denotes ;  that  is.  t  is  the  fflh 
part  of  4.  Hence,  we  justly  infer  thai  Vat  fifth  part  of  4,  ia  the 
same  as /oiir-^/fA  parts  of  1  ;  ur  i  of  4  is  equal  lof  of  1.  Thus, 
we  see  by  reverting  to  article  5.  (i.  e.,  (he  paragrajih  marked  5 
above)  that/our.^^*jof  an*  jfiflr(e™  loaf  is  the  same  as  on«./^4 
of  four  quartern  loavei  7  or,  that  in  order  to  divide  1  qnartcm 
loaves  among  b  people,  we  may  either  divide  eatk  losf  into  S  equmi 
parts,  and  give  away  4  of  each  to  4  persona,  when  there  will  be  4 
Ufl  for  the  Sth  person ;  or,  we  may  diiide  the  4  loaree  into  20  equal 
parts,  and  give  4  parts  to  each  person,  until  (be  whole  20  part*  aro 
exhausted,  and  the  b  persona  have  each  had  their  share. 


K  3.— A  ci 


]y  and  properly  be  as —  .  —  ,  . 
.y  get  ?  The  answer  of  course  would  be  one-third  of  i  of  a 
■  i  of  J.  Now  this  is  a  compound  fraction,  and  the  ques- 
1J&  or  *.«;.&  frac—--'  - '"-'      -  =" '- 

.  .        ...l  _»         .1.       •       p,         J      jgj,      a      J.     O,      , 

one  of 
taof  a 


if  another  fraction.  Thus,  we  bavein  thepr«cedingexamples,  ahoKH 
how  to  divide  4  loaves  amongS  persons,  and  we  have  found  that  each 
person's  share  is  ]  of  a  loaf.  Now  if  one  person  who  had  recdved 
J  of  a  loaf  were  to  divide  his  share  among  3  boys,  it  might  very 
naturally  and  properly  be  asked  what  part  or  fraction  of  a  loaf  did 

each  I  •  •     -f-  -  ' 

loaf.  I 

tlon  is  to  reduce  it  lo  a  ii'n^i . 

be  coniidered  here,  first,  that  each  of  (he  !  of  a  loaf  is  i 
and  that  if  this  ,'.  of  a  loaf  were  diiided  into  3  equal  pi 
these  parts  would  be  iV  of  a  loaf ;  for  if  all  the  6  equal  , 
loaf  were  each  divided  into  3  equal  parts,  there  would  be  15  inch 
equal  parts  in  a  loaf,  and  of  course,  each  part  would  then  be  iV  of 
a  loof,  according  lo  article  1.  Hence  J  of  i  of  a  loaf,  is  A  of  a 
loaf  \  and  as  there  would  be  four  of  these  parts  in  {  of  a  loaf,  so 
there  is  iV  of  a  loaf  in  §  of  J  of  a  loaf;  and  thus,  the  compoond 
fraction  j  of  J  ^^  iV,  a  alrtgle  or  simple  fraction  ;  thus  also  we  see 
tha[  the  two  denominaCors,  3  and  5  of  the  single  fractions  i  and  f, 
which  form  the  compound  fraction,  must  be  multiplied  together  Id 
order  to  find  the  denominator  of  the  single  fraction  composed  of 
them  ;  and  that  the  two  nomeiatora,  I  and  4 ,  most  b«  multiplied 
together,  in  order  to  find  the  numerator  of  the  same.  Id  liks 
mtmner  it  may  be  shown  that  the  compound  frMtioa  f  of  |  b 
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equivalent  to  the  simple  fraction  yj.     But  fractions  may  be  still '  mains  the  same,  to  multiply  the  dividend  by  any  number  is  in  effect 
more  eompounded ;  for  we  may  divide  each  of  the  preceding  com-    multiplying  the  quotient  by  that  number ;  and,  if  the  dividend  re< 


lame  principles  as  thpse  above  developed.  .  for  the  words  divisor,  dividend,  and  guotimt  respectively,  and  the 

9.  DsriNiTioN  4.— The  value  of  a  feactlou,  or  a  fractional   principles  are  one  and  the  same,  as  before.    To  exempli^  the 


enprcasion  of  any  kind,  is  the  simplest  form  in  which  it  can  be 
eipressed.    Thus,  the  value  of  the  fraction  -^  is  i,  because  if  a 
unit  be  divided  into  10  equal  parts,  and  5  of  these  paits  be  taken 
in  order  to  constitute  a  fraction,  it  is  plain  that  its  value  must  be 
^  of  the  unit,  seeing  that  the  number  of  parts  taken  is  just  on#- 
JuUfol  the  whole  number  of  parts.    Again,  the  value  of  the  frac- 
tion f ,  being  simply  f  of  a  unit,  it  is  already  in  the  simplest  form 
which  it  will  admit  of ;  for  to  say  that  ila  value  is  i  of  4  units,  is  to 
render  the  expression  more  complex  than  before.   But  if  the  nature 
of  the  unit  of  which  the  fraction  is  a  part  be  stated,  it  is  then 
IKMsible  to  arrive  at  a  simpler  expression  for  the  value  of  the  froo- 
tion  ;  thus,  if  the  fraction  be  f  of  a  pound  sterling,  we  can  now,  by 
a  few  considerations,  arrive  at  a  simpler  form  of  its  value ;  for  we 
know  that  i  of  a  pound  is  4  shillings,  consequently  ^  of  a  pound  is 
4  times  4  shillings,  or  16  shillings,  which  is  the  veUue  required ;  and 
every  one  will  admit  that  16  shillings  is  a  simpler  form  of  expres- 
sion than  ^  of  a  pound.     Next,  as  to  fractional  expressions :  such 
M  ¥i  Vi-M^T^f  &c.     It  is  plain  that  the  va/tif  of  ^  is  the  number 
5,  an  expression  much  more  simple  than  the  fractional  expression 
itself ;  also  the  value  of  V  is  5  f,  or  5  ^ ;  either  of  which  expres- 
sion! is  more  simple  and  easy  to  be  understood  than  the  original 
one ;  and  in  Uke  manner,  the  vtdm  of  ^Vt^  is  59  iV ;  ^  vi^ae  of 
whieh  every  one  understands  the  integral  part  59,  if  they  do  not 
quite  understand  ^\  but  of  the  original  fractional  expression 
.  ^^f  thousands  would  have  no  conception ;  yet  with  regard  to 
this  very  expression,  there  is  no  mystery  in  it  at  all,  for  it  simply 
means  the  Hveni4tnth  part  of  1010,  or  iV  of  1010 ;  and  its  meaning 
is  clearly  understood,  when  we  say  that  the  seventeenth  pari  of 
1010,  is  59  and  a  fraction ;  or,  59  and  iV;  or,  59,  and  a  seventeenth 
part  of  7.    We  come  no  w  to  three  important  principles,  which  must 
00  perpetually  kept  in  mind  in  the  whole  of  our  operations  relating 
to  Vulgar  Fractions. 

1(K  PsuKciFLB  1. — If  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a 
Araetion  be  both  multiplied  by  the  same  number^  the  value  of  the 
firaetion  is  not  altered,  that  is,  the  valnu  of  the  fraction  remains  the 
same  as  before ;  and  if  the  numerator  and  denominator  be  both 
divided  by  the  same  number,  the  value  is  not  altered,  that  is,  the 
value  remains  the  same  as  before.  This  principle  is  the  same  in 
effect  as  that  general  principle  in  division  laid  down  in  vol.  I.,  p.  380, 
cel.^1.  No.  v.,  viz.,  that  if  the  divisor  and  dividend  are  both  mul- 
tiplied or  both  divided  by  the  same  number,  the  quotient  will  not 
be  altered.  Here  we  have  only  to  substitute  the  words  denominator, 
fmmtrater,  and  eo/ite  for  the  words  divisor,  dividend,  and  quotient 
respectively,  and  the  principles  are  one  and  the  same.  But  in  order 
to  iUostrate  the  former,  let  us  take  the  fraction  ^ ;  if  we  multiply 
both  numerator  and  denominator  of  this  fraction  by  10  its  value 
will  not  be  altered,  for  it  then  becomes  i^.  Now,  whether  a  unit 
be  divided  into  10  equal  parts,  and  5  of  them  be  taken,  or  into 
100  equal  parts  and  50  of  them  be  taken,  it  is  plain  that  half  the 
number  of  parts  is  taken  m  either  case,  and  that  the  value  of  these 
perts  is  i  of  the  whole  in  both  fractions,  so  that  the  value  of  the 
fraetion  remains  unaltered ;  that  is,  iV=i%*  Again,  let  us  take 
the  fraction  ^Ms  >  i^  we  divide  both  numerator  and  denominator  of 
this  fraction  by  254its  value  will  not  be  altered,  for  it  then  becomes  J. 
Now  whether  a  unit  be  divided  mto  100  equal  parts  and  75  of  them 
be  taken,  or  into  4  equal  parts  and  3  of  them  be  taken,  it  is  evident 
that  three-fourths  of  the  number  of  parts  is  taken  in  either  case, 
and  that  the  value  of  these  parts  is  f  of  the  whole  in  both  fractions ; 
lor  25  parts  is  1  of  100  parU,  and  as  75  is  3  times  25,  therefore  75 
parts  is  f  of  100  parts ;  also,  1  part  is  i  of  4  parts,  and  3  parts  is 
f  of  4  parts ;  so  that  the  value  of  the  fraction  remains  unaltered : 
that  is  T^u^=^. 

11.  PaiNcxPLB  2.— If  the  numerator  only  of  a  fraction  be  multi- 
plied by  any  number,  the  denominator  remaining  the  same,  the 
vaiue  of  the  fraction  is  inereased  as  many  times  as  that  number  de- 
notes ;  or,  if  the  denominator  only  of  a  fraction  be  divided  by  any 
number,  the  numerator  remaining  the  same,  \h»  value  of  the  frttctioa 
if  inertaeed  as  many  times  as  that  number  denotes.  This  principle 
combines  two  of  the  general  principles  in  Division,  laid  down  in 
vol  I.  p.  380,  col,   1,  Nos.  1,  and  IV.,  viz. :— If  the  divisor  re- 


former, let  us  take  the  fraction  -j^,  and  let  its  numerator  be  multi* 
plied  by  the  number  4,  its  denominator  remaining  the  same ;  the 
result  is  |}.     Now,  taking  any  unit  of  which  the  value  of  the  frac- 
tion ^  can  be  easily  found,  say  a  pound  Avoirdupois ;  it  is  plain 
that  as  iV  of  a  pound  is  1  ounce,  so  ':^  of  a  pound  is  3  ounces,  sod 
1^  of  a  pound  is  12  onuses ;  but  12  ounces  are  4  times  3  ounces; 
therefore,  multiplying  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  ^  by  any  nam. 
ber,  4  increases  its  value,  viz.,  3  ounces,  as  many  timea  as  that  number 
denotes,  viz.,  to  4  times  3  ounces  or  12  ounces.    Again,  let  the 
denominator  of  the  fraction  -fs  be  divided  by  the  number  4,  its 
numerator  remaining  the  same ;  the  result  is  f .    Now,  taking  the 
same  units  as  before,  we  find  that  -Ar  of  a  pound  is  3  ounces,  snd  | 
of  a  pound  is  12  ounces  (^  of  a  pound  being  4  ounces)  ;  but,  as  be- 
fore,  12  ounces  are  4  times  3  ounces;  therefore,  dividing  Uie 
denominator  of  the  fraction  tV  by  any  number  4,  increases  its  vdne 
3  ounces,  as  many  times  as  that  number  denotes,  vie.,  to  four  times 
3  ounces,  or  12  ounces.  Besides,  we  know  that  li=i ;  for  if  both 
the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  fraction  H  be  divided  by 
any  number,  say  4,  its  value  will  not  be  altered.     Whence,  multi- 
plying the  numerator  only  of  a  fraction,  or  dividing  its  dmomine;^ 
only,  by  the  same  number,  multiplies  the  fraction  by  that  numbw. 
12.  PaiyciPZ.B  3.— If  the  numerator  only  of  a  fraction  be 
divided   by  any  number,  the  denominator  remaining  the  same, 
the  value  of  the  fraction  is  diminished  as  many  times  as  that 
number  denotes ;  or,  if  the  denominator  oidy  of  a  fractbu  be 
multiplied  by  any  number,  the  numereUor  remaining  the  same, 
the  value  of  the  fraction  is  diminished  as  many  times   as  that 
number    denotes.      This   principle    combines    the    two    general 
principles  of  Division  laid  down  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  380,  coL  1,  Nos. 
II.  and  III.,  viz.  If  the  divisor  remains  the  same,  dividing  the 
dividend  by  any  number,  is  in  effect  dividing  the  quotient  by  that 
number,  and  if  the  dividend  remains  the  same,  multiplying  the 
divisor  by  any  number  is  in  effect  dividing  the  quotient  by  that 
number.     Here,  agaui,  if  we  eubstitute  the  words  denominator, 
numerator,  and  value  for  the  words  divisor,  dividend,  and  quotient 
respectively,  the  principles  will  be  found  to  be  identical.     To 
exemplify  the  former,  let  us  take  fraction  j^,  and  let  its  nume- 
rator be  divided  by  the  number  4,  its  denominator  remaining  the 
same ;  the  result  is  vV*    Now,  if  we  suppose  the  unit  to  be  a  pound 
Avoirdupois  as  before,  then  it  is  evident  that  if  of  a  pound  is  12 
ounces,  and-jpj^  of  a  pound  is  3  ounces;  but  12  ounces  divided  by 
4  gives  3  ounces ;  therefore,  dividing  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  \i 
by  any  number  4,  diminishes  its  value,  viz.,  12  ounces,  as  many  times 
as  that  number  denotes ;  for  12  ounces  -7-  4  =r  3  ounces.     Again, 
let  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  H  be  multiplied  hr  the  number 
4,  its  numerator  remaining  the  same;  the  result  is  tir  whieh  by 
principle  1,  Art.  10>  is  -A^;  for  tf  =  -j^V,  by  dividing  both  numer- 
ator and  denominator  by  4.    Hence,  multiplying  t^  draomtnator 
only  of  the  fraction  if  by  any  number  4,  diminishes  its  value  as 
many  times  as  that  number  denotes,   for,   12  -7-  4=  3,  and  H  = 
1%  as  before.     Whence,  dividing  the  numerator  only  of  a  fraction, 
or  multiplying  its  denominator  only,  by  the  »me  number,  divides 
the  fraction  by  that  number. 


LESSONS  IN  GERMAN.— No.  XXIV. 

Section  XLIV. 

I.  @crn,  gladly,  freely,  fain,  &c.,  (comparative  (ic6cr,  rathjr, 
See  $  106.  1.)  with  an  appropriate  verb,  forms  the  equivalent 
of  our  phrase,  "  to  be  fond  of,  to  like,"  &c.  Ex. :  (Sx  truxh 
gem  SStin-,  he  is  fond  ^(drinking)  wine,  dt  raa^t  grrn, 
he  is  fond  of  smoking ;  or,  he  likes  to  smoke.  9r  trS^e  g  c  r  n 
fc^pne  iCteitec;  he  /titer  (to  wear)  fine  clothes.  3^  m«^*  ^cra 
tviffcn,  rb  nieiu  Srcimb  nc^  (c6t ;  I  would  fain  know  whether  D17 
friend   is   still   living.    3(^   mcc^te   tie  ber    Qthtn,  all   Mtitoi,  I 

*  For  conjugation  of  burfen,  Icnntn,  m&9en,  dec,  in  the  subjunctive 
See  S  83,  2,  &c.  See  alao  remarks  counected  with  these  con- 
jugations. 
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would  ratMur  go  than  &tay.  With  ^ahtn,  it  may  often  be 
rendered  by  **dear."  Ex.:  3<9  "^U  mtinc  9reuR^c  gctn;  I  hold 
(have)  my  friends  "  dear." 

II.  9l&ti^id  ^en,  signifies,  /o  hmJ,  to  hate  nnd  qf,  Ex.: 
^aUn  Cic  tirfrt  IBu<^  iwt^ig;  Do  you  aee</  (have  you  need  of) 
this  book?  9t  ^  Oclb  ndtfig;  he  needs  money;  or,  has  need 
of  money. 

III.  3m  QtmCtt  fttn,  signifies,  to  be  able;  literally,  to  be  in 
the  position  or  situation.  Ex. :  ®iii^  <8ic  im  etaaU  au  ft^ien? 
Are  you  able  to  write?  In  this  construction  the  verb  de- 
pendent upon  »tm  ^tsmU  ftin*  is  often  omitted  and  the  pro- 
noun cf  is  introduced.  (Sect.  36.  VI.)  Ex.:  3c|  Hit  cl  nu^ 
im  Stantc;  I  am  not  able. 

IV.  Several  words,  as  tc(^,  [a,  fc^ett,  mcf(cif^t»  tto^t  and  }toat 
&c.  are  often  used  with  a  signification  different  from  their 
primary  one,  or  where  no  corresponding  one  is  employed  in 
English.  Ex. :  @iub  €ie  tjieUci^t  frant  ?  Are  you  (perhaps) 
sick?  SBtrbcn  ®ic  tvcM  mermen  aSrrifm?  Shall  you  (probably) 
depart  to  morrow?  9c  toxtt  uu^  \^en  finken;  he  will  already 
(doubtless)  find  us.  SBenn  ft  franf  ifl,  fo  fanit  er  nU^t  fcmmcn; 
if  he  is  sick,  (then)  he  cannot  come.  (St  licit  iii(^t  utib  jtvar, 
tM  cr  fttn  fBndf  ^at;  he  docs  not  read,  (and  indeed)  because 
he  has  no  book,  ^e^ett  Gie  ia  nt^t ;  do  not  go  by  any  means. 
(Si  t&rftc  (See  note)  \»^l  fo  fcmmcn ;  it  might  indeed  so  happen 
(come).  SoKen  Sic  ^on  ge^cn?  Are  you  going  already?  3a« 
xoclfi',  yea,  (certmnly)  or,  yes,  indeed.  2^  glaii^te,  tt  fonnte  unl 
fc^cn  ^fnte  Ufnt^ ;  I  thought  he  could  (already)  visit  us  to-day. 
(Sx  qUvAti,  cc  fdnnc  m  to^t  ittjt  an  i^m  rac^n;  he  thought  he 
could  now  (indeed)  avenge  himself  upon  him. 

V.  The  causative  adverbs,  ttS^Vb  or  befiofgcn  (therefore)  la* 
tm(fyf  (thereby)  &c.,  are  frequently  introduced  into  a  leading 
sentence  where  tlie  corresponding  English  word  is  omitted. 
Ex.:  (Sx  ifl  te^^tb  unaufrictcn,  )oci{  frin  Breunb  nid^t  fier  ift;  he  is 
(therefore)  discontented  because  his  friend  is  not  here. 

VI.  e^Hlbtg  with  fcin.  signifies  "to  be  indebted,  to  owe;" 
the  word  denoting  the  amount  being  put  in  the  accusative. 
{%  132.  3.)  Ex. :  (Sx  tft  mtc  nur  cinen  ®u(bcn  fc^ulbig ;  he  owes 
me  but  one  florin.  SScrbanfcn  also  signifies  to  owe,  but  only  in 
the  sense  of  *'  to  be  obliged  for,  to  ascribe  to."  Ex. :  3(^  vcr- 
tanfc  mcinc  GcncfuBg  Itx  rciurn  Suf^  tct  ^Yotili ;  I  owe  my  recovery 
to  the  pure  air  of  Switzerland. 

EXE&asE  48. 

?16V^n,  to  deliver ;    fA^^n,  to  conduct,     Sic^,  safe,  safely ; 
?Iu«'fft^ren,  to  carry       guide;  ®tanb,    m.    position, 

9t^nft(ml,  m,  sub-        (III.) ; 
ject ;  ^httt'tcn,  to  study ; 

Qkrn,  willingly,  (I.);   UtUift^tn,   to    trans. 

<9ntnb,  m.  ground ;  late; 

J&cilctw  to  heal ;  Ungmi,  unwillingly ; 

G'tuarb,  m.  Edward;   Sci'tenft^aft,  /.   pas- 
(Sx^a^'xvLn^f.  experi*        sion ; 

ence,  knowledge;   Sri^,  to  lend ; 
drft^'rung,  /  ex^-    Sla^cn,     m.    boat, 

nation ;  skiff; 

BfABtg,  able ;  91ot^tg,  necessary  ? 

^omt'lic,/  family ;       9lun,  now ; 
9c(gfn,  to  follow ;         tRau^,  rough ; 

(Sx  tummi  nx^t,  unt  itvot  YetW  tx  He  does  not  come,  (and  indeed) 
tronf  ifl.  because  he  is  sick. 

anctn  £>nfc(  ftf(^  unb  meinc  9lr{fc  My  uncle  is  fond  of  fishing,  and 
iagt  gmi.  my  nephew  of  hunting. 

j^  m'vdftt  gem  iviffrn,  ivic  vief  U^x  I  would  like  to  know  what 
ed  ifl.  o'clock  it  is. 

Stcil^rit   ®rrc<^'tig!cit  unb  9Ba^>  Liberty,     righteousness, 


com- 


Ottt; 

maod; 
SdiUftxt'^^,    to   go 
vem,  rule ; 


Unnfl^  useless,  fruit- 
less; 

Q?oncn'b€n,  to  finish, 
complete ; 

fBox^dflaq,  m.  proposal; 

QHarm,  warm; 

SBunbe,/.  wound; 

3cic^nung,/.  drawing. 


^(it   foKUn   attt  SRenfc^en  gem 

SDioHci'  (in  i<^  3anen  u^ultig  ? 
9t  scrtanft'  fcin  itUn  tct  ©c^iirt'* 

tigfeit  feind  $feTtcl. 
(Si   ifl  9^t(m«nb    im   @tanbc,  tie 

IDaud  fcind  Sc&cnt  vcrau4  $u 

Icfhm  mtn. 
HBo^I  I  Aft  bcr  $fci(  fitfy  aui  trm    The  arrow  may  indeed  be  drawn 

jf^ltn  jic^cn,  bc<^  nie  luirb  bet        out  of  the  heart,  yet  the  in- 

^fffc^'te  mt^t  gfftm'ben.  jured  (one)  will  never  recover. 


and 
truth,  all  men  should  love. 

How  much  do  I  owe  you  ? 

He  owes  his  life  to  the  fleetness 
of  his  horse. 

There  is  no  one  able  to  prede- 
termine the  dilation  of  his 
life. 


SBcffl  U^'xt  SJiMmtt  i^nxCi  bem 

ZtU  nid^t  nac^.  (®(^inet). 
(Si  toax  ein  gute«  3a^r,  bet  IBauer 

fann  ft^on  iviebec  ge^eiu   {^^ 

tn.) 
S)en    ISlucber    micb    bic    ger^i^'te 

Strafe  fe^n  cteilen. 


Better  men  do  it  not  after  the 

manner  of  Tell  (as  Tell  did). 
It  has  been  a  good  year ;  the 

peasant  can  even  (now)  give 

again. 
The  righteous  punishment  will 

certainly  overtake  the  mur 

derer. 


1.  @e$en  6ie  metnen  Se^toagec  gern?  2.  3a,  i^  fc^  i^n  gern. 
8.  ^er  Cl^im  mod^tc  gent  cure  Beii^nungen  fe^en.  4.  3(^  ^abc  gern 
Situabc  in  mcinct  9la^.  5.  3n  meiner  3ugcnb  flubirtc  ii^  fc^r  gem, 
aBct  nun  t|«e  ie^  e§  nngern.  6.  (Sx  fVrt^t  gem  Mtt  feinen  dieifen  unb 
fetnen  ffrfo^mngen.  7.  ®enn  fie  bie  Sfle^  nut^ig  fa^en,  fo  tei^e  x^ 
3^ncn  biefetSen  ^n  ^er^en  gem.  8.  Qrr  trennt  fU^  ungem  von  feinec 
Samilic.  9.  3<9  ^abc  gem  ebt  ttsixmH  Bimmec.  10.  itonat  i^  uni 
met  uhtt  btefen  6ttom  fasten  9  11.  9letn,  u>it  finb  a  vkfyt  im  Gtaabe 
bemt  bkret  fRa^  ifl  gu  rtein.  12.  SDenn  eie  fft^tg  flnb,  biefc  Bettnngen 
au  JlBerfe^en,  fo  t^un  fie  ti.  13.  ^a  t(fi  bie  englifi^e  ^pta^  oofrNnmen 
vetflel^e,  fo  taxtl  {^  gem  Sften  a3orf(^(ag  anncl^mm.  14.  SDenn  ct  fl^tg 
ifl,  bie  %thnt  gut  gu  moc^cn,  fo  fott  et  gu  mir  f ommea ;  ijl  et  el  aUx  nit^t 
m  etanU,  fo  tt>Atc  eg  unuft^  15.  (Sx  gtaubte  nic^t,  bap  it^  im  etanbc 
feia  lonnte,  tiU  feinc  a3efe^(c  aufjufil^n.  16.  SBenn  bu  biiae  Seibcn* 
fd^flen  gonj  gu  U^txxf[^m  toeipt,  fo  Mft  bu  ju  toieibea.  17-  fRein 
8mtnb  ffbuarb  nrar  fo  ftfytnw^,  baf  et  ntd^t  im  6tanbe  toot,  aUein  ju 
gel^,  unb  ct  6at  mii^  bcfkoegen,  bap  i^  i(a  fasten  mde^te.  18.  (Sx 
glau^te,  baf  fflirmaab  im  Ctanbc  fetn  fonnc,  auf  btefei  tau^  ^«pkx  gu 
fi^tciBen.  19.  (Sx  l^atte  gefhm  (StVb  not^ig,  bcf^b  ^t  ct  mi(^,  baf  iify 
i^m  einigef  gclben  moc^te.  20.  (Sx  ifl  mit  att>«t  f(^on  ctnigc  Scales 
f(^tt(btg,  a(er  ba  et  Kis  (BtU  nMjit%  ^tte,  fo  gaS  i^  i^m  tsc^el.  21.  (Si 
ifl  SRiemanb  im  €ltanbe  auf|ugc^ctt,  toctf  d  |tt  ^at!  tcgnct.  22.  (St  loivt 
(afb  im  6tanbe  fein,  fcin  SDert  ju  voOcnben.  23.  (St  fann  fein  SBott 
nii^t  fatten  unb  jUMr  aul  fetgenben  Orflabea. 

1.  If  he  had  not  been  able  to  perform  the  work,  he  would  not 
have  undertaken  it.  2.  Will  he  be  able  to  fulfil  his  promise  ? 
3.  He  has  not  been  able.  4.  We  ought  not  to  promise  more 
than  we  are  able  to  perform.  5.  Are  you  able  to  deliver  a  better 
explauation  upon  this  subject  ?  6.  I  am  indeed  able^  but  I 
have  no  time  now.     7.  Does  the  boy  go  for  my  stick  freely  ? 

8.  When  he  docs,  it  is  unwilliogly;  I  would  rather  go  mysdf. 

9.  Do  you  like  to  see  your  relations  ?  10.  Yes,  I  do  like  to  see 
them.  11.  When  you  have  need  of  those  books,  then  I  wiH 
lend  you  them  freely.  12.  He  needed  money  yesterday,  time* 
fore  he  desired  me  diat  I  would  give  him  some.  13.  Therefore 
it  is  useless  to  ask  for  more,  when  you  already  owe  so  much. 
14.  Who  would  not  freely  heal  the  wounds  of  a  wounded  heart. 

Bbotion  XLY. 

conditional  mood. 

The  conditional  mood  is  used  where  a  condition  is  supposed 
whidi  may  or  may  not  be  possible.  It  is  aho  sometimce  used 
in  exclamation  and  interrogation.  Ex. :  ilBenn  fie  nc^  UbU,  toAtc 
vdf  g(d(f(i(9;  if  she  were  still  living,  I  should  be  happy.  3(9 
^Atte  bie  ^aOft  anbcr<  genta<^t ;  I  should  have  arranged  the  matter 
differently.  SEBAre  er  hcdf  no^  am  9e6cn!  O,  that  he  were  still 
alive!  SDArt  eg  mogtie^,  9atet?  could  it  be  possible,  Father? 
(Sees.  144.) 

ExxncisB  40. 


9ln'forberung,/.  daim, 
demand ; 

Sln'getcgen^eit,/.  trans- 
action, affair; 

9ln'^altenb,  persever- 
ing, continual ; 

5lnTt^^     /•      view, 

opinion  *, 
Slnftreten,     to     step 

forth,  appear ; 
3e(iarten,     to    keep, 

retain ; 


Stude,/  bridge ; 

Giu'Iaffen,  to  engage; 

(Snt^pxt'^tn,    ;to 
answer ; 

Chf^Hi'ren,   to    spare, 
avoid ; 

^txnc,f.  distance; 

8efl,».  feast; 

Sott'teijien,    to    carry 
(tear)  away ; 

(Bc'geattMTt,    /.    pre- 
sence ; 


4}eim'fu(^n,  to  visit; 

^iet'^teibcn,  to  remain 
here; 

anit't^fen,  to  impart; 

G^tocigcn,       to     be 
silent ; 

^^toixlvify,  hardly ; 

e(^tt>te  ngteit,  /.   dif- 
ficulty; 

@tranb«     m.     strand, 
shore; 
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Un'attne^mri(^!ett,/.dis.®cn>flu^'tfn,  to  oblige;  Soffnn;    »i.    toll- 
agreeableness ;       aScrft^tn'trn,     to  gatherer 

99rct)nif ',  m.  yexation ;      vanish ; 

SBetf(^dnmi,    to  em-  2Bitfrf|»c'(^ni,  to  con- 
bdlish,  improve ;       tradict; 

3(9   kDttctc  ta<   ®u(^   nix^  |a^n  I  should  fl(SX  have  the  book,  if 

ivcnn  vSi  r«  ni(^t  Mito'ren  \iA\t.  I  had  not  lost  it. 

2)u  nurtffl  ir^t  Srcut'C  |at»«u,  tvenn  Thou  wouldat  now  have  com- 

5Du  ttinc  '  ^(^urtigfcit    gct^an'        fort,  if  thou  hadst  done  thy 

^dttrA.  duty. 

(Sr  tvurtc   (cf't'cre  Sreunte  |a^en.  He  would  have  better  friendf, 

tucnn  c(  aufrtc^tiget  ta»&re.  if  he  were  more  upright.  . 

SBtc  louttcn  ®c(b  ^akn,  wcnn  tvtc  We  should  have  money,  if  we 

fpar'fvtmer  mAren.  were  more  economical. 

3^r    ttiiTtet   Srauec    flatt   Srrute  You  would  have  sorrow,  in* 

\fiiitn,  locnn  tal  Ainb  gtfior'bfn        stead  of  joy,  if  the  child  had 

koArc.  died. 

6ic  louTtcn  mr^t  ^(ug^cit  ^atcii,  They  would  have  more  pru 


xotKix  fic  mc^  )5(t|lanb  ^Attrn. 


dence,  if  they  had  more  un- 
derstanding. 
He  would  have  had  a  great 
fortune,  if  he  had  been  less 
dothful. 


Gr  lourte  ein  grcfitS  ®iu(f  gr^abt 
^abcn,  kotnit  cr  UK'nigec  ttdgc 
gcm'fni  u>drr. 

1.  3.^  ^Atte  mtc  f(^cn  mai^ii  iBerbnip  (Syn.)  crfpareit  fonneit,  tocnn 
i<^,  flatt  ju  tDibnfvret^n,  gcf^tvicgcn  ^dttc.  2.  3^9  mcc^tc  lotffcn,  teal 
@ir  gct^n  ^Atten,  tpcnn  Gic  an  m<inct  @une  gen)cfcn  tvArc.  3.  SBcnn 
\^  @<^i(ffal  mic^  ni(^t  ^cimgcfu^t  ^Atte,  toacbc  ic^  \6fwxXvSii  su  ticftn 
Slitflf^tcn  gcf^mmrn  fctn.  4.  Ch:  ^Atte  glildtu^  frin  fonnen,  koenn  tc  tic 
(SMfdcn^cit  ju  bcnutKn  vnflanten  ^Atte.  5.  <&Attc  kaf  SBaffct  kte  ^cuifc 
mit  fortgcriffcn,  fo  »Are  tcr  BMInct  vcrlortn  getocfrn.  6.  ^Atte  i(^  gu 
IDir  lommen  fpnncn,  fo  tourtc  i(!^  gctvip  ni(^t  ^ter  ge^Iicbcn  fctn.  7-  ^^ 
tsArben  ntc  grcpe  SRAnncc  aufgctrctcn  fcin,  tscna  fu  fi^f  butc^  Sc^ioicrtg- 
fctten  unb  Unannc^mtit^Ccitcn  ^Attcn  auf fatten  laffcn.  8.  SBcnn  i(^  tal 
|Attc  cnric^tt  tPoUcn,  toal  i^i  ttunfc^c,  fo  ^Attc  ic^  ficif  iget  unb  an^altcnbcr 
arBcitcn  muffcn.  9.  SEBcnnn  cr  gcrufcn  ^AUc,  tvurbe  \^  i^n  gc^crt  ^abcu. 
10.  SDic  iDoIlcn  ni<!|t  aulgc^n,  cl  moc^te  rcgncn.  11.  SBcnii  Gic  mit 
ctn»l  9lA^(rcl  u^  bicfc  SlngetcgcR^tcn  mitt^ilcn  (Syn )  nux^tcn,  fo 
ivi'irbcn  €ic  mt<^  fc^r  Mr^flt<^trn  12.  Qrl  teArc  mcinc  groptc  Srcubc, 
alle  SKcnft^cn  gtu(f(i(^  \xl  fc^cn.  13.  3(^  ^Atte  o^nc  9}crflanb  (Syn.)  fctn 
inaffcn,  )9cnn  i<^  mi(^  auf  bicfc  @a(^  ^Atte  cinlaffcn  teoUcn.  M.  9)cr< 
fi^wunbcn  ifl  bet  Stranb  in  bcr  Scrnc,  o  n»ic  gcrnc,  tvAr'  i(^  noc^  im  SJatei' 
Unb !  16.  SBrnn  cr  \Q\it,  wic  i(^  t^n  n^unft^c,  unb  nxnn  cr  alien  tncincn 
9}nfoTbcTungcn  cntfvro<^cn  ^Attc,  tturbc  ic^  i^n  Bc^aUcn  ^a^n. 

1.  Had  your  friend  not  become  ill,  he  would  certainly  have 
embellished  the  feast  by  his  presence.  2.  If  you  were  more 
prudent^  you  would  not  have  met  with  this  inconvenience. 
3.  I  would  have  settled  your  business,  if  you  had  mentioned  it 
to  me.  4.  His  brother  would  have  been  better  received,  if  he 
had  had  letters  of  recommendation.  5.  He  would  have  better 
ffienda,  if  he  were  more  agreeable.  6.  You  would  have  had 
more  difficulties,  if  you  had  not  followed  the  advice  of  your 
friends.  7.  I  should  not  have  the  least  doubt,  that  you  would 
have  succeeded,  if  you  acted  more  prudently.  8.  We  should 
set  sail  for  Holland,  if  wc  had  a  fair  wind.  9.  He  would  be 
the   first  among   our  merchants,  if  he  were   more  sociable. 

10.  If  I  had  had  the  power,  I  should  have  acted  in  another 
manner,  because  I  should  not  have  had  so  much  patience. 

11.  What  would  be  the  felicity  of  man,  if  he  always  sought 
his  happiness  in  himself.^  12.  You  would  be  richer,  if  you 
were  more  enterprising. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

JUTSNis  DisciFULut  (Wigton)  ahonldeonialt  m  ▼arictjrof  works  on  lh« 
"  Jaw*  to  which  he  refers.    Be  will  get  informstioii  in  loroe  of  the  Urge 
1  Dictiooarici  recently  publiabed.— Cot:    Hia  solution  it  right. 
B  be  gted  to  ie«  his  perpetual  calendar. ^i,  MT.  D.  (Lambeth) : 
^e  M .  M.  measures  2l0  equal parta,  and  the  distance  P.  M.  meaiures 
^arts.-^UAaLss  HuoHis  (London)  has  made  a  good  selection  of 
MX  him  go  on  and  prosper.    CasteU's  Arithmetic  is  intended  for 
mt  are  desirous  of  progressing  more  rapidly  with  that  subject  than 
m  othcr.^B.  P.  (Islington} :  Bet  Bradahmw'a  **  Contintntal  Guide," 
fiUoeh't  '•  Commrrcisl  DietioD«ry."^J.  A.  (Leieetter) :  The  *'8p«c« 


tator  *'  troff  an  old  "  standard  periodical  work.**  Gompltte  copies  of  it  an 
now  be  had  in  any  bookseller's  shop,  or  at  any  book-stall. 

TiioKAB  M'Lasbm  (Orandtuliy)  :  We  have  already  said  LiddeliaodScott'i 
Lexicon.— L.  W.  F. :  Correct.— K.  P.  (Wigan)  should  stady  Dr.  Bevd't 
Lessons  in  English  first,  and  then  tha  French.  Exercises  must  el  eoane  be 
written  out,  and  we  would  advisa  the  rules  also  to  be  writteo  oat  is  \ 
book;  for  by  carefully  writing  out  anything,  ercn  once,  you  thereby  fix  it  La 
thememory.—SiviPBXCBnroftX  (Fife) is  right;  there  are  some  mliprioU 
and  inaccuracies  in  the  places  to  which  he  reftrs.  We  shall  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rectifying  tham.— Fhkblon  (Stock well):  Thanks  for  the  follov. 
ing  ooireetiona :  in  vol.  1.,  p.  76,  col.  8,  line  SO  from  boUom,/or  n«xnli  rtai 
mauvaise ;  p.'  78,  col.  1,  line  32  from  top,  for  boiteaux  read  botteax;  col.  ?, 
line  S,  /or, amusunt  rMuf  amusant ;  p.  171,  col.  1,  line  SS  from  boltom,  /or 
ihe  fir*t  ehantons  recLd  chansons;  p.  261,  coL  2,  line  1,  S^  barber  ttod 
barbar,iu  the  German.— 8loMA([>ollar):  Thmnks  for  his  obserrtUooi  ind 
suggestions ;  they  will  be  attended  to.— Cjisae  (Walworth) :  Thuks.-C. 
W.  Styeinq  (Donoai ter) :  Soon.— ArrKBKTiCB  (EdiDbargb) :  Onlr  t«o 
errors  in  1  and  S.— R.H.  iIakxoKD  :  We  can*t  exactly  say.— P.  (MiUord 
Haren):  Her  Tersee  are  very  creditable  indeed.— J.  J.  Hewton  (Bri<!*r- 
water) :  Bight.— D.  D.  (Kincardinshire) :  Hue  St.  Hotiore.— J.  W.  (Wicer): 
Thanks  for  his  suggestions.— U.  WiLSOii :  On  the  different  kind*  of  plreiic 
or  hydro-electric  batteries,  see  Pesehell'a  Physics,  toI.  lIL,p.7&— 91. 

Ak  Alqkbbaio  Stuobnt  h«s  propoied  two  questioas  which,  from  their 
manner  of  statoment,  are  literal  absurdities,  thus :  I.  "  Toflod  lbs  iid«  of  i 
square  whose  area  is  equal  to  twice  the  sum  of  the  sides;  and  %.  To  finij 
the  side  of  a  cube  whose  solid  content  is  twice  its  surface.'*  An  erta  w  a 
number  of  square  incbet  can  nerer  be  equal  to  a  lemglh  or  number  ol  kjig 
inches  ;  and  a  solid,  or  a  number  of  cti^e  inches,  citn  never  be  sqnsl  to  c 
turjace  or  a  number  of  square  inches !  Yet  the  numJber  which  exprMtet  av 
area  may  b«  equal  to  the  numJber  which  expresses  a  length;  snd  the  s««- 
ber  which  expresses  a  solid  content  may  be  equal  to  the  naai^  vhich 
ezpreases  a  surface.  In  these  senses,  and  tn  thoie  only,  can  the  prreedin« 
questions  have  an^r  meaning ;  their  solution  If  ^uite  cas^.  I.  Pot  ihr 
square  of  s  (the  side  of  the  square\  equal  to  twice  four  tuaet  x,  or  twice 
the  sum  of  the  aides,  and  you  flbd  s  is  equal  to  8,  the;Sr«f  a$u«er.  i.  Tut 
Ute  cube  of  x  (the  side  of  the  cube),  equal  to  6  times  the  square  of  c,  or  the 
surOice  of  the  cube,  and  you  find  «  v6,  the  second  answer.— Qdaoxakt: 
Really  we  cannot  say.— Obobob  Ambbosb  Danbbuav:  Rlddk'i  Yonnf 
Scholar'a  EngUsh-Latin  DicUonary  da.,  and  LaUn-English  DicUoauyTf. 
Both  together  l;ia.-*R.  J.  (TarUtock):  Right.— Susaxkb  (Newington):  It 
is  by  no  means  necessary  to  go  back  to  pothooks  and  stnktt ;  nuny  penom 
would  admire  herwritrng  ;  we  admire  ker  desire  for  imptotemtnt ;  tndre 
commend  her  to  write  two  or  three  oopy*booka  of  the  text,  or  Urfe  haao, 
from  A  to  Z :  then  two  or  three  copy-books  of  the  half-text,  or  nest  lueor 
writing,  from  A  to  Z;  and  lastly,  two  or  three  cony.books  of  the  coart-AssJ 
fiom  A  to  2 ;  and  if  ahe  will  attend  to  the  method  of  holding  the  pen,  sod  of 
sitting  at  the  Uble,  which  uehave  recommended  in  Leeeon  1.  of  PcnaisMhip. 
we  feci  quite  certain  that  her  next  letter  to  us  will  both  astooish  b«r  and 
ourselves.  '       . 

A  Subsobibeb:  There  is  an  ■'express**  almanack  for  the  P.  By  sad  it 
is  not  the  same  as  the  one  for  the  '•  Illustrated  £xhibitor,'*-ie«  Iii^<>n| 
^l'otica.^J.  Bbiqus  (Ne%crston}:  Tbanka  for  his  suggestioni;  bsihonU 
try  and  give  each  an  hour  or  two  a-we«k.  and  not  aUernalelf.'^^^  SouiT 
A^OLO-lKDIEN  ;  Quattd  and  fors^ue  are  vary  nearly,  if  not  entirely  lyooo}- 
mens,  when  applied  to  the  indicative  mood;  ^sioimI,  when  appUcdtotbe 
suZr/uncf IM, is  asynonyme  for  si;  your  note  is  pretty  correetw— J.A.*. 
(Bristol):  We  recommend  J.  8.  Knowles  aa  a  teacher  of  ElocuUoa.SBd  ei 
course  his  book  on  that  subject.- F.  P.  F.  (Uounslow):  See  p.tt8,Toi.l., 
col.  ;f,  line  49.— S.  O.  (London)  :  Terpsichore,  pronoooced  terp-slck -o-r*.- 
ISAAC  Daybix  (Leicfster) :  There  is  some  truth  in  his  remarks;  they  vu. 


be  attended  te.— J.  T.  (South  Shields)  need  not  expect  to  find  eomspoftdiaf 
terms  for  HJe-loat  and  wreckers  in  any  common  French  dictioDar}-.-;-J- »• 
(Wolverhampton) :  A  scalene  triangle  may  alao  be  a  rigkt  engW  &«»?«• 
To  prove  this  ;  make  a  triangle  of  which  the  aides'shall  berespecUtelyM, 
and  5  inches  in  length ;  and  it  will  be  a  scalene  right  angled  fmaf''- 
Juvenile  Chemist,  &c.  (Notting-hUl):  We  do  not  see  the  sppbestwaa 
his  citation  f^om  Kewton.  Bight  in  the  arilhmeUcal  que>lioa.  But  v» 
own  must  lie  over  al  present. 

LITERARY    NOTICES. 

ALL  »0W  READY. 
Price  }s.,  beautifully  printed,  super-royal  8to.| 
THE  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN  ALMANACK  ;   or.  Tub  ABOtiTiosiiT 
Mbmekto  fob  1843.— The  most  complete  work  on  the  question  of  ihstri 
that  has  hitherto  been  pnbUshed.    Everybody  who  has  read  *'  Unde  Tod> 
Cabin"  should  possess  thamaelTea  of  a  copy  of  this  book,  which  con  u» 
rerifics  all  the  statemenu  iu  Mra.  8towe*a  thrilling  narrative.   This  w«*^ 
splendidly  Illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank,  Esq.;  J.  Gilbert,  EiqJ''" 
llarrey.  Esq. ;  H.  K.  Browne,  Esq.  ("  Phix") ;  and  other  cmiceut  arUjU ;  » 
contains  upwards  of  70  pages  super-royal  8vo..  replete  with  the  most  itlinnf 
incidents— LiTcs  of  Escaped  Negroes;  the  Workings  of  the Fugiti« •^^»|^ 
Uw;  Anecdotes,  NarraUrcs,  and  Historical  and  Descriptive  A"*""" 
American  Slarery.    The  sale  already  is  very  Uige/ nearly  20,0C0  eopi^ 
having  been  disposed  of  in  a  fortnight. 
ILLUSTBATBD  ExiiiBiTOB  Almakagk.  Thirty  spkndid  EagTavioji.   • 
Poi'ULAB  Edlcatob  Almanacb,  NoUccs  and  Essays  ob  EducaUon,8^ 
TEMPEBAhCE  ALMANACK,  Talc  by  the  Atithoicss  of  rndc  Toai,^'^ 
Pbotebtakt  Dissbntbbs*  Alkakack,  with  new  l!totnriealNotice9,«. 
Cas<»bll*8  Elembkts  op  ABiTUUcric.  Is.  paper  oe\cr;  »».  W.n«W 

bound  in  cloth. — 

Printed  and  Published  by  Johm  Cabsbll,  U  Belie Sauvage  Tard,  UdfaM' 

bill,  London,— November  Zt,  IStt. 
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NtnuaoTi  appHimtlau  lufiug  been  made  to  m  reguding  th« 
inquitj  whother  bilf-taijqht  itudsnta  ua  parmitted  to  Malri- 
aUaU  *X  the  TJuTanity  of  London — tlut  U,  to  mtna  (hrir  immm 
M  thtlitt  of  nHDn-Q&AmTA'nB  of  the  wdd  TJnWenity, — we  hare 
made  ipeeUl  inqmry  into  thi*  matter,  end  we  ere  enabled  to 
announce  to  (mi  itudenta  that  it  it  qoite  competent  for  vay  of 
them,  whether  ttif-tanght  or  not,  to  become  a  member  of  the 
JJnittnitf  ^  Imien  by  pMting  the  ExamiiuUvm  far  Mitri- 
ndatmt,  and  even  ta  lakt  ionourt  at  the  aaid  Baamination.  The 
following  aiB  the  Rmvlatioks  of  the  TJuTenity  on  thii  head, 
which  we  extiact  from  the ''  UniTenity  Calendar  for  lSfi3," 
ABTS. 
HATAICDLATION. 

Tbi  Hatfiaolation  EiunlntttMi  (hall  lake  plaoa  once  t-7eai, 
and  oraimtnM  on  the  fint  Hondair  in  Jnljr. 

Ho  Candidate  tbiU  be  admiited  to  the  Hitrieulatian  Bxamina- 
lion  nnlua  he  hkTC  prodnced  a  Ctitificate  ihawtag  that  he  baa 
oompleled  hi*  Blxuenth  ;eu. 

Tbii  Ceitlfleate  ihall  be  tranimitted  to  the  BegUtrat  Bt  Intt 
tDuitean  daji  bebne  the  Examinalian  begini. 

A  F«e  of  Two  Foondi  ihall  be  paid  at  HatrieuIatiDii.  No  Can- 
didate (hall  b*  admitted  to  the  ExaEoinalian  nn1»>  he  haie 
piarlooil}  paid  thU  Fee  to  the  Begiatrar.  If  a  Candidate  fail  to 
paa*  the  BxaminatiEni,  the  Fee  ahall  not  be  retuinad  to  him,  bet  he 
ahall  be  admiiaible  to  any  (ubeeqaenc  Biaminatlon  for  Halrieula- 
tioQ  without  tba  parent  of  anjr  additional  Fee. 

The  Eiamioailan  ahall  be  oonduotad  b  j  means  of  Printed  Fapera ; 
bat  the  Biamlnera  ahall  not  be  pieoladfd  from  putdng,  for  the 
parpoi*  of  aientainiiig  the  competenee  of  the  Candidate*  to  paa*, 
aM  BM)  quaationa  to  anj  Candidate  in  the  aubjeata  in  which  they 
are  appointed  to  eiamln*. 

Candldatci  for  the  HalricoIatlDn  BzamlnatioQ  ihall  be  examined 
In  the  rollowlDg  lubjeeta : 

[PASS    EXAMINATION.] 
MATHEMATICS. 

AuTUNBTia  U<D  Al^aBBA. 

The  ottUnar;  nila*  of  Arithmetic. 

Tulgar  and  Decimal  Fiaetiona. 

ExtnetiDn  of  the  Bqaue  Boot. 

Addition,  SubUaction,  Multiplication,  and  Diriaioa  of  Alge- 

braleal  Qoantitlea. 
Proportion. 

Arilbmttical  and  Geometrical  Progrcealen. 
Bimple  Equation*. 

GEOHtTnT. 

The  Fiiat  Book  of  Euclid. 

NATUBAl  PHILOSOPHY." 


Eiplain  the  Compoaltion  and  Bctolation  of  Statical  Foroaa. 
Dncribe  the  Bimple  Machine*  {l^dunkal  Potnen),  and  itate 

tb*  Batio  ot  the  Fowar  to  the  Weight  in  each. 
DaAna  the  Centre  of  QraTitj. 
QlTa  the  Qenaral  Lawa  of  Motion,  and  daaoiilM  the  chief  ex- 

pertmenta  by  whleb  the;  maj  be  illnatratad. 

Sute  ihc  Law  of  the  Motion  of  FalllDg  Bodlai. 

HlDBOBTATICe,  Htdkadlics,  aDS  FmiTKaTics. 

Biplala  the  Preaauie  of  Liquid*  and  Caae*,  ita  eqnal  dlfToaion, 

and  Tiriation  with  the  depth. 
Dcfioe  Specific  GraTilj,  and  iliov  bow  the  ipedflc  giaiitj  of 

bod  in  mar  be  aaceitained. 


■rknowMtx 
cbaa  atarbe 


•aljoflta 


DetcrUie  and  explain  the  Biiometar,  the  Siphon,  the  Common 
Pump  and  Foicing-Pump,  aod  the  Air-Pomp, 

ACODBTICS, 

Deaoiibe  the  astoie  of  Sonnd. 

State  the  Lawi  of  Reflection  nnd  Retraction. 

Explain  the  formatioD  of  Imagea  by  Simple  Laniea. 
CHBHISTBY. 

The  Atmosphere.  Ita  genml  n&ture  and  condition  ;  ita  com- 
ponent pait*.  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen;  their  piopertiea. 
Water  and  Caibonio  Acid.    Proportion*  of  these  ■abetanoe* 

Cbloriae  and  Iodine,  as  oompued  olth  Osygen. 

Water.  Ita  general  relation  to  the  atmoaphere  and  earth ;  its 
nitoral  state*  and  relitiTe  purity.  Bea-wiier,  ri*er-witer, 
spiing-watfr,  rain-water.  Pure  watci;  effceii  of  heat  and 
cold  on  it ;  it*  oompoand  nature ;  ii*  element!. 

Hydrogen.  Ita  natnie  and  proportion  in  water;  ita  presence 
in  moat  ordinary  fuel* ;  ita  product  trtaeo  burnt. 

Sulphur.  Fhoiphoiua,  and  Carbon  generally. 

Kiliic  Acid,  Sulphuric  Add,  Carbiii>ic  Acid ;  Ihctr  elcmcnta. 

Uydiocholuiic  or  Muriatic  Acid. 

Alhilleii,  Eaitha,  Oxidea  generally. 

Saiu.     Their  nature   generally;   Suipbatei,   Nitrates,  Car- 

Metala  generally.    lion.  Copper,  Le.id,  Tin,  Ziuc,  Gold,  SUTCr. 

Foweta  of  Matter.      Aggrigatlon,  eryglatliiatlon,  ehemical 

affinity,  deSaile  equiralenu. 
Combiutlon.     Flame  i  nature  of  ordinary  fuel )  chief  reeults 

of  cambaatien,  L  e.,  the  tiodiea  produced. 
Heat.    Natural  and  sitlficiat  sources;  its  effects.  Expanalnn; 

solids,  liquids,  gise*.      Tliermomrtet ;  conduction ;    ridii- 

tion  ;  capacity ;  chanfle  of  furm ;  liquetsction  ;  steam. 
Ths  chief  elemanta  of  Vegauble  bodice  ;  of  Animal  bodlee. 

CLASSICS. 
The  Gebbx  aHD  Latin  LanottaaKe. 

One  Greek  and  one  Latin  subject,  to  be  leleeted  one  year  aad 
a-half  previoualy  by  the  Senate  ffom  the  worka  of  the  under- 
mentioned  author*:" 
^mKr . , .  .On*  Book. 
JCtmopium , .  One  Book. 
rirgU  ....OaeBookoftheGrotgio,  or  the  Sixth  Book  of  the 

Jlorart , . . .  Ooe  Book  of  the  Ode*. 

SoUuit  ....'Ihe  CoDspiraej  of  Catiline,  or  the  War  with  Jn- 

Casar  . . .  .Tlie  Ciiil  War,  or  the  Fifth  and  Slitb  Books  of  the 


lA^.. 


icWar. 


reatiee*  De  Eenectule  and  De  Amidttt;  or 

two  of  the  ihorler,  or  one  of  tLe  longer  Oration*. 
Tun  EsoLiBH  Lanocaoe. 

The  Oramnialieal  Structure  of  the  Linguige. 

Proficiency  in  Compoeition  will  be  judgtd  of  by  the  alyle  of 

The  Fbench  Lakouaob  ob  tbb  Qin:iAN  LAHOVaan. 

OttlLlNES  OP  HlSTOKT  AND  GeOOBAPHY. 

Hietory  of  England  to  the  end  of  the  Sevrnteenth  century. 

The  papere  in  CUsiics  ahall  contain  qucstiuna  in  Hi&toiy  and 
Geography. 

Buy  Qiamniatical  question*  abill  bs  inliodoced  In  the  Clusical 
Paper*. 

Simple  and  easy  aenteneea  to  be  linnslated  tirom  Eogliih  into 
Latin,  shall  b«  iniioduced  in  the  Latin  Faper. 

It  shall  be  indiip«n»ble  for  piiaing  the  Eunii 
Candidate  answer  Ibe  question*  end  tianelate  ti 
manner  genenlly  latiitecuiry  to  tlie  Uiajiiiuern  lu  uiutica. 

•TbeCliHlcd  BoUeeli  lot  ISUue,  HDmai  <M7"['),l>a<>k  XUauil 


<n  that  each 
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THE  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


Candidates  shall  not  he  approved  bj  the  Ezaminets  unleM  they 
•how  n  eompetent  knowledge  in 

1.  ilaMiet;* 

2.  Mathematics; 
8.  Natural  Philosophj ; 
4.  Ch^mistrj ; 
6.  Bither  Freoch  or  German. 

In  the  first  week  of  examination  the  Examinntionfl  shall  be  eon* 
dncted  in  the  folluwing  order : 

Mondag French,  2  to  4. 

Atmtdag ..German,  4  to  6. 

Taetdaif £ngli«h  History,  3  to  6 

JFtdnetdajf Chemistry,  3  to  6 

Tfturmiay  Natural  Philosophy,  8  to  6. 

Fiiday .The  Brgtish  Language,  2  to  6. 

Tueaday. Mathematics,  10  to  I. 

Wedneiiag   Grt-ek  Classic  sod  History,  10  to  1 

ThumUty  •••.•...•.Ma'heroatics,  10  to  1. 

Friday   Roman  Classic  and  History,  10  to  1. 

On  Mond-i)  Morning  at  Nine  o'clock  in  the  we<>k  next  hot  one 
eiisuing,  the  Examiners  sh^Ii  arrange  in  1'wo  Dimions,  each  in 
slphabeucal  order,  such  of  the  Candidates  as  have  passed. 


EXAMINATION   FOR   HONOURS. 

Any  Candiiiatc  who  has  passed  [the  previo  js  Bx4mination]  may 
be  examiu'^d  for  Honcum  in  M^thtmstics  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
Cla>Ticii,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  His'ory. 

Candidate**  for  H/nours  iu  Mai  HEMATICS  AKD  NATtrKAX*  PbilO- 
sorHY  shall  be  examined  in  ihe  foUowiug  suhjecti: 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 
Gbomi^tbt. 

Plane  a>d  Spbziiical  Tbigonombtbt. 
C«tKic  Sections. 

The  elements  of  Statics  and  Dtxamics. 
Tub  elements  up  HYDuuSTATica. 
This  eli^mbntm  op  Optics. 
This  Bxaminauon  shall  take  place  on  Tuesday,  Wedn^day,  and 
Thursday,  in  the  week  next  bui  one  after  the   Matriculation  Exa- 
mioaioit;  in  the  Morning  from  Ten  to  One,  and  in  the  Afternoon 
from  Thrt  e  to  Six. 

In  determining  the  relative  position  of  Candidates,  the  Bxa^ 
miners  shall  have  regard  to  the  pmficieney  in  Mathematics  STinced 
by  the  Ciindiddtes  at  the  Matriculation  Examination. 

The  Ex4min*r«  shall  pubiiSti  in  the  course  of  the  following  week 
a  list  if  the  Candida' es  who  acquit  themselves  to  their  sati-ifaction, 
in  the. order  of  proficiency;  wnd  Candidates  ahall  be  bracketed 
together  unlesfc  ibe  Exaiuiners  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  clear 
difference  t>etwee(i  them. 

Candid  At  r-s  for  H  nours  in  Classics  shall  be  examined  in  the 
following  subjectK : 

The  Ghebk  and  Latin  Lanovaobs. 

Mamer Th>'  Fiis'  Sx  Books  of  Iliad,  and  Books  IX.— 

XII.  o4  theO.yssey. 
jE$chi/Uta ....  Pronieihetis. 
EiiriiridtM ....  Me*  lea. 
Sopfiodes  ....  .\iitigoiie. 
TltucyttHta   ..Book  I. 
iir0rodo(i«....Book  II 
i/oRSslAsiies.  .The  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics. 

Plato Apology  of  Socrates  and  Crito 

.   XenojAan ....  I  he  Memorahiiia. 

ViruU    [AH  the  Books.] 

Horace [All  the  Bo.  ks.] 

SaltuA he  War^  with  Catiline  and  Jugurtha. 

Xiry Books  XXI.  and  XXXI. 

Cicero    .De  Seipciutf;  D*' Amcitift;  the  Orstions  against 

Cit  line,  Pro  Miloue,  Pjo  Archii,  and  the  2tid 
Phil  p,  ic. 
TacUm A^i icoU  ;  Gt  rmaoia ;  and  Annals,  Book  I 

CuMPotiiiiON  IN  Latin  and  in  English. 

Laii.    I'r  %<*.     T<ahKlan»n  an-i  mrausla'ion. 
En  liiih  Pr 'Se      An  lysis  «<f  vny  or  ttie  subjects  selected  for 
exaiiiiiiauon  ;  •riKintti  e<>m,  o^Uinn  iipuu  questions  aii^ug 
out  I  f  'h    c  hS'iv  '1  auttiors  'elec&  d  f  r  examina  i.»ii. 
The  pipers  i    C  a  sit  s  shsl'  coiii'is-  u(  p«8ii«ge«  t<i  t>e  tratislated, 
sccotii    •ni  d  ti>  q'lesiiitiiK  in  Grsmmar,  HJMtory,  and  OfOicrspby. 

Tt  is  Exaiiiiiia  luti  i«h4i  take  place  on  t  UMday,  VVedut-»>d-«>,  xnd 
Ihorsd^y,  in  the  week  fullutvi  g  the  Exsmiuaii  ^u  tor  Huuutirs  iu 

•  loslBdiog  the  English  lasfnaffSf  Hittozj,  and  Osofiaphy. 


Mathema'ies  and  Natural  Pbiloanphy ;  in  the  Murning  fron  Tea 
to  One,  and  in  the  Af  em(»on  from  Three  to  Six. 

In  deierroining  the  pUiive  position  of  Candidates,  the  ISxi- 
miners  »hall  also  have  r*^gar4  to  the  pruficirncy  in  Claaaics,  Hi*  ury, 
and  OefigrBi»hy,  cv  netd  by  the  Candidates  at  the  Matxieul^tiuQ 
Bxaniination. 

The  Bx«miners  shall  publish  in  the  eoarse  of  the  following  mni 
a  li-^t  of  the  Candid  «tcs  who  aeqait  thefnsclvcs  to  their  Ka>ialisctiob, 
in  the  order  of  proAoieacy;  aad  candidates  atiall  be  bracketed  tAM^etiter 
unless  the  Examiners  are  of  opinion  tLat  there  is  a  clear  differeoce 
between  them. 

Candidates  for  Honours  in  Natubal  History  shnU  be  esaauned 
in  one  or  both  of  the  following  subjecu : 
Botany.* 

ZOOLOOT. 

The  Examination  for  Honours  in  Crbxxstbt  ^hsll  take  pisee 
on  the  Friday  in  the  week  next  bnt  one  after  cbe  P^as  Examinsttoo, 
in  the  Morning  from  Ten  to  One;  and  the  Examin«tion  iu  Naiunl 
History  oo  the  same  day,  in  the  Afternoon  from  Two  to  Fire. 

Such  Candidates  for  Honours  in  Chemistry  and  in  Natural 
History  as  acquit  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Bxamiuirs, 
shall  be  arranged  in  rhe  order  of  proficiency  in  eaefa  subject. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Examiners,  any  Candidate  shMll  possess 
sufficient  merit,  the  Candidate  who  shall  distinguish  himself  the 
most  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  C^ntddsie 
who  shsll  (ii»tingtti»h  himself  the  most  in  Cia>s>cs,  shall  eadi  re- 
ceire  an  BxKibitiun  of  Thirty  Pounds  per  annum  for  the  next  T«o 
Years,  if  eunlinuing  durinir  that  period  Students  at  o>  e  of  the  Id> 
stitutions  in  connexion  with  this  University.  Under  the  same 
cir'sumstances,  the  Candidate  who  shall  distinguish  himself  the 
most  in  Chemistry,  and  the  Csndidats  who  shall  distinguish  himself 
the  most  in  either  bt  anch  of  Natural  History,  ahall  eaeh  receive  a 
Prize  of  Books  to  the  value  of  Five  Pounda." 

Hitherto  vre  find  in  the  list  of  nnder-gradiutes  who  jmsicd 
the  Matriculation  EKumination,  no  leas  than  166  names  to 
which  are  auached  the  words  Frwatt  l^ttUom;  and  in  the  list 
of  those  who  took  honours  at  that  Examination,  no  less  than 
23  names  to  which  are  attached  the  same  words.  From  the 
date  of  this  announcement,  we  hope  and  trust  that  some  of  our 
sklp-taooht  students  will  endeaTotxr  to  get  their  numes  en- 
rolled as  members  of  the  UniTendty  of  London,  next  year,  and 
that  their  names  will  appear  in  the  register  with  the  words 
sklf-tuition  attached  to  them.  It  is  quite  possible  that  of 
those  who  hsTe  been  already  enrolled  in  the  list  urith  the  wordls 
Private  lititum  attached  to  their  names,  many  may  hare  been 
ul/'Uuightt  and  that,  consequently,  this  term  is  included  in  the 
lormer.  But  the  fact  that  self-taught  stndentt  are  admissible 
into  the  University,  is  now  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  The 
£sommatum  for  Matrieulationf  whether  toitA  or  leitketa  konomra^ 
takes  place  in  July.  This  year,  1852,  it  took  place  for 
patting  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  July,  and  for  Monomrt 
on  the  20th,  21st,  22nd,  23rd,  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of 
the  same  month.  We  add  the  following  important  notification 
trum  the  Calendar : 

"  Candidates  for  Degrees  are  requested  to  take  notice  that  It  is 
nece^s^ry  for  them  to  attend  in  person  at  the  Apartroenta  of  the 
University  at  Somerstt  House,  befoie  the  con  mcnoemcnt  of  the 
hxamiitiitions,  for  the  ptirpose  of  entering  their  namea  on  the 
RtrgUter.' 
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LESSONS    IN  FKENCH.— No.  XXXV 
Br  Professor  Louis  FasaiTaLLB,  LL.D. 
Sbgtxoh  LXXVIIL 

BSOtlOSN  OF  ADJS0TXTE8  (}  87). 

1.  The  regimen  or  complement  of  an  adjectiTe  is  genenlly 
a  noun  or  a  verb  completing  its  signification.  This  regimen 
is  usually  coimected  with  the  adjective  by  means  of  a  prepo- 
siunn. 

2  That  preposition  is  often  different  in  French  from  that 
connecting  the  corresponding  English  adjective  with  iu  regi* 

men. 

3.  When  an  adjective  follows  the  verb  itre  used  uniper* 
sonally,  the  preposition  do  connects  that  ac^eetiva  with  its 

regiujen :— 

11  e«t  neoessalrs  de  travailler  pour    li  it  iwoMiSif  to  U^our  to 
vivre.  tfse. 


*  A  li«t  of  Boianieai  ttras  ie  given  la  the  Galsatoi^  whish  the 
mast  be  able  to  szplsm  if  rsqtitndt 
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4.  The  following  adjectixnes,   reiirh  their  regimen  through 
prepositions  dififrent  in  French  and  English : — 

Amooreax  de,  in  loct    M(k:onteiit  de,  displeased  Propre  \,JUJi}r 

fBith  leith  Bebtrlleii,  rebeWoittfD- 

Cli^rl  de,  teloeed  ly         Beconnaiisant  de,  graU'     wardt 
Content  de.  pktued  taUh    falfiir  Bon  pour,  kind  towatdi 

D^le  de,  grkvedfer     RempU  de,  flUed  wUh      Insolent  avee,  ftuotoiC 
Faetatf  de,  JOTfy/br        Bonkt^ood^br  UnatBrds 

Inqaiet  de^  fMe»|r  about  Cruel  i,  cruel  toward*    Foil  enrers,  potfU  to. 
lyjt  de,  itaoxifiakd  triU  Kxact  k,  txafit  *i 


Bxsuuu 


07  Examples. 


N'^tei-Tons  pas  content  de  tos  pro- 

grte? 
J>n  ralB  fort  content. 
Votre  domestique   est-fl   exact  k 

reroplir  ies  derolrs  7 
Aves-voos  rempU  de  vin  cette  bon- 

teille? 
ATes-voQs  retnpU  d'aigent  Yotre 

bourne? 
Je  Ten  ai  rempHe, 
U  est  tr^  facile  de   bUmer   Ies 

actionci  d'autrui. 
II  eM  gloriettx  de  monrir  pour  sa 

patrie. 
II  est  plus  agr^ble  de  TOjager  en 

6te  qa'en  lUrer. 


Arc  you  not  pieased  ^fdth  yow  pr<h 

gr  $sf 
1  am  very  mudi  pleated  vtth  U. 
1$  your  tenxmi  exact  in/it(fiUinff  Ms 

duties  t 
Baceyoujated  that  bottle  wUhtefnet 

Sore  you  fitted   your  pune  with 

money  f 
I  have  filled  it  wUhU. 
It  it  very  easy  to  Uame  the  actkuM 

qf  ot^ert. 
It  it  glorious  to  diefisr  oru^seounti-y. 

It  Is  more  agreeatk  to  travel  in  fum- 
mer  than  in  winter. 


EXERCIi^B  150. 

Abatt-re,  4.  ir.  to  out  Bofs-ft-brAler,  m.  fire-  Nettoy-er.  1.  to  ebos. 

down  'jpood  Feuple,  m.  people. 

Achat,  m.  purcftote.  Chagrin^,  e,  eemii.  Pommier,  m  apfde-iree, 

Arrach-er,  I .  to  puU  Encre,  f  ink.  Prnnier,  m.  plum4ree, 

up  Fend-re.  4 .  to  dett0e,^plU  Uol,  m.  king. 

Auberglste,  m.  ^au  Glolnf ,  f  glory.  Seller,  1 .  to  saw. 

keeper.  Libert^,  f  Hkerty.  Tonneau,  oul;. 

1.  Ce  h^roa  n'etait-il  pas  arooureux  de  la  liberte  et  dc  la 
gluire }  2.  IL  en  eiait  amoureux.  3.  Ce  roi  n'^taii-il  pas  chori 
de  son  peuple^  4.  II  en  ^laie  cheri.  6.  Ces  ii^ociants  ne 
Boni-ila  paa contents  de  leur  achat?  6.  lis  n'en  sont  pas  con* 
tents.  7*  N'6tes-vous  pan  chagrin^  de  ne  pouvoir  noua  aecom- 
pagner?  8.  J'en  suis  d^oU.  9.  SaTrz-Yous  de  quoi  I'aU' 
Dergiste  a  rempli  ce  tonneau  }  10.  II  Ta  rempli  de  vin.  11. 
De  quoi  ferez-vtius  remplir  cctte  boutt-ille,  quand  vous  I'aurez 
fait  netroyt-r  ?  12.  EUe  est  dejk  remplie  d' encre.  13.  N*6tes- 
Tous  pas  bien  lache  d'avoir  fuit  abuitre  vo^  pommier^  r  14. 
J'en  6ui»  bien  content,  car  ils  ii*e'utient  bons  Ik  rien.  15.  N*e8t> 
il  pas  noces»aire  de  fail  e  arracher  ces  pruniers?  16.  II  n'esi 
pai»  neuessaire  de  Ies  faire  arrucher.  17.  £cit*il  possible  de 
fendre  oe  morceuu  de  bois }    18.  II  est  possible  de  le  fendre. 

19.  Etes-voua  txact  k  net toyer  tos  habits  r  20.  J'ysuistr^ 
exact.  21.  De  quoi  aTez-Tuus  rempli  votre  bourse?  22.  Je 
Tai  remplie  d'argent.  23.  £st-il  necessaire  de  faire  scier  yotre 
bois-)i-braier  ?  24.  U  est  necessaire  de  le  faire  scier.  26. 
K'€tes-Yous  pas  reconnaisaant  de*  aervices  qu'on  Tout  rend  } 

26,  J*en  suia  tths  recoDDaitaant. 

EXEBCISE   156. 

1.  Are  yon  not  grlered  with  having  loat  your  mone^ }  2. 
I  sro  vex*  d  that  I  have  lost  my  purse.  3.  With  what  will  you 
fill  that  bottle  ?  4.  I  will  have  it  filled  with  ink.  5.  Is  it  not 
necessary  to  have  our  wood  sawed  ?  6.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
our  firc'wood  sawed.  7.  Your  garden  is  too  small,  is  it  not 
necessaiy  to  have  some  plum-trees  pulled  out  ?  8.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  some  plum*uee»  cut  down.  9.  Have  )ou  filled 
yo'iF  I'ritnd'ti  purse  with  lilver }  10.  I  have  filled  it  with  gold. 
11.  Are  ail  your  bottles  filled  with  wine?  12.  Tney  are  all 
filled  wiih  ink.  1'6.  Ate  }ou  sorry  to  have  filled  your  bottles 
with  ink?  14.  I  am  glad  to  have  filled  theiu  wiih  ink,  for  I 
wnni  ink.  15.  Are  you  pleased  with  this  book  ?  16.  1  am 
pleMaed  with  it.  17.  Is  that  land  good  for  anythmg?  18.  It 
is  good  for  nothing.     19.  Is  that  l<»dy  beloved  by  her  children  ? 

20.  She  I*-  beloved  by  her  fi lends  and  by  her  children.  21.  Are 
you  grateful  tor  thobe  s»  rvices  ?  22.  I  am  grateful  for  them. 
23.  is  it  not  popsible  to  split  that  piece  of  wood?  24.  It  is  not 
possible  to  »plit  it.  25.  Is  it  agreeable  to  travel  in  winter  r 
•6.  It  is  not  00  agreeable  to  travel  in  winter  aa  in  summer. 

27.  It  i»  ewy  to  blinMothers.    16.  It  it  not  glorioai  to  dlo  to 


one's  country?  29.  It  is  glorious  to  live  and  to  die  for  one'a 
country.  30.  Have  you  filled  the  inkntand  (encrter)  with  it? 
31.  I  have  filled  it  with  it.  32.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to 
pull  up  all  those  trees  ?  33.  It  would  not  be  necest^ary  to  pull 
them  all  up,  for  my  garden  ia  very  large.  34.  Henry  the 
Fourth  (ftto/re)  was  beloved  by  his  people. 

Section  LXXIX. 

OOVEKNHBNT  OP  PnEPOSlTIONS,   ETC.    ({  139.) 

1.  Some  prepositions  govern  the  nouns  which  follow  them 
without  the  aid  of  other  prepositions.  Avant,  be/ore  {at  an 
earlier  pertod),  [§  142  (I),  devant,  b^ore  {opposite place),  [}  142 
(1)J,  derribre,  behind ;  chez,  ai  the  house  of;  concernant, 
touching ;  except^,  exc^t ;  outre,  besides  ;  selon,  according  to ; 
voici,  here  is ;  voila,  there  is,  &c.  [H^^  (!)]• 

2.  Others,  being  rather  prepositional  phrases,  govern  their 
object  by  means  of  the  preposition  de: — hors  de,  out  of\  luin 
de,  farjrom  ;  k  fleur  de,  eten  with  ;  h  force  de,  5i/  duU  of\  k 
rc^d^ard  de,  with  regard  to  ;  a  I'insu  de,  w  ihout  thekaowUdye  of^ 
Wiknoum  to  ;  k  raihon  de,  at  the  rats  of\  au  dc^a  de,  this  way 
of\  au  delk  de,  that  way  of  \\  139,  2]. 

3.  Others  take  2t—quan I  a,  a»far\  jusqu'k,  as  far  as,  kc, 
[i  139,  3]. 

4.  Two  or  more  verbs,  adjectives,  or  prepositions  may  in 
French  have  a  regimen  in  common,  provided  they  govern  in 
the  tame  maimer  or  ease  :-^ 

Nous  aimons  et  noos  louons  nos  We  love  and  praiae  our  children. 

eofants. 

Ce  Jardin  est  ntile  et  agrdable  k  That  garden  is  us^  and  agrseahle 

nutrc  p^.  to  ourfatlter. 

Att  dedans  on  an  dehors  duroy-  WUkin  or  wit/iout  the  kingdom. 

aume. 

6.  When,  however,  two  or  more  verbs,  adjectives,  or  prepo- 
sitions, coming  together  in  the  same  sentence,  do  not  govern 
their  regimen  in  the  same  manner,  they  cannot  have  a  regimen 
in  common.  The  regimen  muat  be  repeated,  or  replaced  by  a 
pronoun,  or  another  turn  muat  be  "given  to  the  sentence.  The 
following  sentencea  could  not,  therefore,  be  translated  literally 
into  French : — 

That  man  is  useful  to  and  loved  by  his  family — I  write  to  and  re- 
eetve  letters  from  my  brother — To  be  exposed  to  or  shsltered  from 
the  rain.     We  muut  aay  :— 

Ctt  homme  est  utile  k  ss  famille,  TJbtf  man  is  us^  to  his  family,  and 

et  U  eh  est  aim^.  he  is  beloved  by  them 

J'^cna  dcis  lettresi  k  mon  frire,  et  I  write  letters  to  my  brother,  and  re- 

J't  n  re^is  de  lui.  eetve  aomefirom  him. 

Etre  expo»4  k  la  pluis,  oa  en  6tre  7b  be  exposed  to  the  rain,  or  to  be 

k  I'abri.  shdtered/rom  it. 

Utile  and  aimtf,  tforiro  and  recevoir,  ezpotd  and  kTabri,  take 
different  regimens. 


Resume  op  Examples. 

Kons  lommes  arriv^  avant  la  ba- 

taille. 
Vous  vons  asseyez  totUonrs  devant 

mol. 
Les  aves-voos  plseds  sur  la  table? 
Js  les  ai  places  desaons. 
Je  les  ai  mis  sons  la  chaise  ou  dcs- 

aus. 
lis  demenrent  derrl^  notre  mai- 

son. 
J*ai  lou^  une  ebambre  de  derri^re. 
Noua  occnpons  le  devsnt  de  la  mol- 

ran 
Je  les  ai  recoatr6s  derri^  votre 

Jardin 
Vi/UB  avez  sebet4  eetta   ton   k 

rint>u  de  votre  i>kn. 
J'ai  pay4  oe  Jsrdinicr  k  raiaon  de 

deux  francs  par  Jour. 


We  arrived  btfore  the  baUle. 

Touakvi^fS  sit  btfore  me. 

HaeeyouplaeedlhemuponthctobUt 

i  have  plooed  them  under, 

I  have  put  tltem  under  the  chair  or 

upon  a. 
They  lived  behind  our  house, 

I  have  rented  a  back  room. 

We  occupy  the  front  of  the  house, 

tm/et  them  behind  your  garden. 

Tou  have  boug't  that  estate  without 
the  kttowiedffe  <if  your  father. 

I  paid  the  gardener  at  the  nde  <ffton 
francs  per  day. 


Exercise  157. 


Aaaletle,  f.  pkde.  Oessous,  under,  under  Hon,  out. 

Oottt-er,  1.  (0  coal.  iL  Plat,  m.  disk. 

Dedans,  ineide.  within.   Deaaiui,  oboae,  t^xm  U,    Pomme.de'tene,  £  p^ 
Delion,  outside,  without  8'enricli-ir,  2.  to  become     tato. 
Derri^  m.  beibk.  rich.  Sur,  upon,  aibout. 

Dmat.  B.AoNf.         HteMlln,a-  iQQmm. 
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1.  N'ayez-Tous  pas  fermtf  la  porte  de  derant?  2.  Koua 
I'aTona  ferm^,  maia  nous  n'aTona  pas  ferm^  la  porte  de  der- 
ri^re.  3.  Qui  est  arriytf  avant  moi }  4.  Le  monsieur  qui  est 
assis  devant  la  fendtre.  5.  Qai  demeore  derri^re  TOtre  maisoa? 
6.  n  n'y  a  point  de  maison  denize  la  ndtre.  7.  Ne  pensei- 
TOOB  pas  qu'k  force  de  traTailler,  il  s'eniichira  ?  8.  Je  ae  erois 
pas  qu'il  s'enzichisse,  s'il  rend  ses  marchandises  k  si  bon 
marcntf.  9.  Apprend-il  la  musique  ^  Tmsu  de  ses  parenta } 
10.  H  Tapprend  i  leur  insu.  11.  Vous  Ctes  tous  marie  itrinsu 
de  Totre  scsur  ?  12.  Je  me  snis  mari^  k  son  insu.  13.  Notre 
ami  n'est  pas  dans  la  maison,  il  est  dehors.  14.  II  n'est  pas 
hors  de  la  rille,  il  est  dedans.  15.  ATes-Tous  de  Targent  sur 
TOUS?  16.  Je  n'ai  pas  d'argent  stxr  moi.  17.  Bemenxei- 
Tous  sur  le  derri^  ou  sur  le  derant  de  la  maison }  18.  Nous 
demeurons  sur  le  derant.  19.  La  cuisini^e  a>t-elle  mis  les 
assiettes  sur  la  table  ou  dessous }  20.  EUes  a  mis  les  assiettes, 
les  plats,  les  cuill^res  et  les  fourohettes  sur  la  table.  21. 
Combien  ces  pommes-de-terre  tous  eoHtant-elles  ?  22.  Je  les 
ai  achet^  k  raison  de  cinq  francs  rheetolitre.  28.  Aves  tous 
fait  r^parer  le  dedans  ou  le  dehon  de  la  maison }  24.  J'ai  fait 
r^parer  Tinttfrieur  et  Tezt^ieur. 

EXBKCISB  168. 

1.  Hare  you  bought  that  house  without  your  father's  know- 
ledge ?  2.  I  hsTe  bought  it  without  his  knowledge.  3.  Hsts 
you  forgotten  to  shut  the  front  door  ?  4.  I  haye  shut  the  front 
door  and  the  back  door.  5.  I  haye  brought  all  my  books  ex- 
cept two  or  three.  6.  Does  your  brother  occupy  the  front  of 
your  house  }  7.  He  occupies  ihe  back.  8.  Whom  have  you  met 
behind  that  house?  9.  I  met  nobody  behind  the  house.  10. 
Does  that  gentleman  liye  behind  your  house  ?  11 .  Nobody  liyes 
behind  our  house.  12.  There  is  no  house  behind  yours.  13. 
Haye  you  a  knife  about  you }  14.  I  haye  no  knife  about  me. 
16,  Do  you  carry  a  knife  about  you^  16.  I  neyer  carry  a 
knife  about  me.  17.  Has  not  your  brother  money  about  him  ? 
18.  He  haa  no  money  about  him.  19.  Will  you  put  these 
pencils  upon  the  table,  or  under  it }  20.  I  wUl  put  them  in 
the  drawer  (tiroir),  21.  How  much  haye  you  giyen  for  that 
wheat }  22.  I  bought  it  at  the  rate  of  twenty-n^e  francs  per 
hectolitre.  23.  Is  that  lady's  house  out  of  the  city  ?  24.  It 
is  not  out  of  the  city ;  it  is  within.  25.  Has  not  your  sister 
placed  the  plates  upon  the  table  ?  26.  She  has  put  the  plates 
upon  the  taole,  ana  the  spoons  under  it.  27.  Hare  you  had 
your  house  repaired  ?  28.  I  haye  had  the  inside  repaired,  but 
not  the  ouulde.  29.  How  much  does  that  silk  cost  you? 
30.  I  haye  bought  it  at  the  rate  of  fiye  francs  per  metre.  31. 
Did  you  many  without  your  father's  knowledge  ?  32.  I  mar- 
ried without  his  knowledge.  83.  Haye  you  sold  my  books 
without  my  knowledge.  34.  I  sold  them  without  your  know- 
ledgs.    36.  I  sold  them  without  my  sister's  knowledge. 
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DBVIATI0N8  IN  THE  THIRD  CONJUGATION. 
2.  i'log^  iauf;  Suplm  in  Hai,  Him.  sisr. 
i.         Alo,  tlUn,  alui,  altum,  to  nouri$k, 
if.        Colo,  colore,  colui,  cultum,  io  emUiffate,  honowr, 
iii.      ConstUoj  consul^re,  constilui,  consultum,  io  eomntli; 
with  ace.,  to  take  the  adinee  qf  any  one  \  with  datiye,  to  care  for 
cnjfone, 
iy.       OcclUOi  occullre,  oeoului,  ocoultum,  to  hide. 
y.        R&pio,  r&p^re,  rapui,  raptum,  to  carry  off  hy  force^ 
emateh,  eeite ;  compounds  are  in  ripio,  as  corripio,  corripere, 
eorripui,  correptum,  to  eeige  guiehly. 
yi.       Sero,  s&£re,  semi,  sertum,  to  /mi  m  roeee^  $et, 
yii.      Depso,  deps^,  depsui,  depetum,  to  knead, 
yiii.     Texo,  tex^re,  texui,  teztum,  to  weaee  (B.  R.  texture), 
ix.      Gumbo,  cumbire,  cubui,  cubltura,  to  Ue  along.    The 
ihnpleword  is  out  of  use  ;  instead,  employ  the  compounds,  as 
tmbere,  to  lie  down, 

Elicio,  elie^re,  elicui,  elicitum,  to  entice  out  (B.  R,  eiicif), 
Fremo,  fremfee,  fremui,  fremltum,  to  rage, 

/Gteo,  gemfoe,  gemni,  gemltum,  to  groan. 
.     Qinio,  gisnSre,  genui,  genltom,  to  beget. 
jtf*     lCo]e»  moifire,  pudui,  numtmny  to  frind. 


xy.  Pinso,  pins^re,  pinsui,  pinsitum  (and  pinsum),  to  6r«j, 
pound, 

xvi.     Pono,  ponSre,  po8ui«  poattum,  io  place, 

xyii.    Vomo,  yom^re,  yomui,  vomitum,  to  epew. 

xviii.  Prendo,  frend&e,  frendui,  fresum  or  fressum,  to  grind 
or  gnaeh  the  teeth, 

xix.    Meto,  met^re,  messui,  messum,  to  mow. 

Seyeral  yerbs,  haying  the  perfect  in  ui,  want  the  supine,  as 
trem^re,  to  tremhle;  excellere,  to  be  high,  to  ewrpaee  (excelsus, 
Irfty,  is  used  as  an  adjectiye) ;  and  the  other  compounds  of 
the  obsolete  cell^e,  connected  with  cdsus,  high  ;  percello  has 
perculsum,  to  ahake. 

Vocabulary. 

ArripSre,  to  tekx,  gtt\  diripSre.  to  pOage,  phatder;  conserSre,  to 
pkua ;  eonserSre  manos,  to  fight ;  demStere,  to  wum  down;  demittere, 
to  eend  or  kt  down ;  disscrSrc,  to  di»euM$ ;  ingignere,  to&fswf  m;  prte- 
ponSre,  to  pvt  U^brty  pkwe  over\  depugnare,  to  fight  out  a  guard; 
jurwe  1,  to  M0«ar ;  suo,  suSre,  sui,  sutum  3,  to  tow ;  progredior,  pro- 
grSdi,  progressus  sum  3  dcp.,  to  advance ;  caerimonia,  ae,  f.  wandtitg, 
cereawng ;  praetorium^  hn.the  generaVs  tad;  sepulchrum,  i.n.  ae^pukhre^ 
Unnb;  tegumentum,  i,  n.  a  covering^  roqf\  comniutatio,  Onis,  tan 
eaehangt ;  migratio,  Onis,  f.  migration,  uandering ;  recordatio,  dnis,  f. 
rememieHmg,  rBooUeetfon ;  mutus,  a,  um,  dixmh,  muU ;  suprdnus,  a,  um, 
the  but ;  matike,  qukkly ;  consultum,  i,  n.  eonsultaiion ;  opus  est,  there 
it  need  (withablatiTe) ;  fortitudo,  Inis,  f.  bravery ;  in  unl  rirtute,  th 
virtue  mdy;  Terum,  i,  n.  truih. 

BXBROISBS.— LATHT-BKOIiZSK. 

In  omnibus  negotiis,  priusquam  ag^rediare,  consulto  opus  est; 
ubi  autem  consttfueris,  matdre  rem  ipsam  aggredire;  Socrates 
supremo  ritae  die  malta  de  immortalitate  disseruit ;  Manibtu  con- 
serti8,niilitc8  nostrifortltudineexoelluerunt;  aaimns  mevetidoorpiis 
cui  est  praepositus;  Zeno  in  uni  rirtute  beatum  Titum  poauit; 
natnra  ingenuit  homlni  cuptditstem  yerum  inveniendi;  omnibos 
animalibtts  a  naturft  ingeaitus  est  amor  aui ;  Alexander,  rictor  tot 
regum  atque  populorum,  irae  succubuit ;  spero  te  semper  maximo 
studio  in  litteras  incubiturum  esse;  caerimonias  sepolchronun 
homines,  maximis  ingeniis  praediti,  eoloeruat ;  haerebat  in  eorttm 
mentibus  mortem  no  a  intentum  esse  omnia  delentem,  sed  quan- 
daraquasimigrationem  yitae;  mors  in  Claris  yiris  et  feminis  doz 
in  eoelumest ;  caerimonias  sepulchrorum  homines,  maximis  ingeniis 
praediti,  non  tantft  curt  eoloissent,  nisi  haereret  in  eoram  mendb&f 
mortem  non  interltum  eMe  omnia  delentem,  sed  quandam  quasi 
migrationem  commutationemque  yitae,  quae  in  elaris  Tiria  et 
feminis  dux  in  coelum  soieret  esse ;  si  iugenium  tuum  artibus, 
letterisque  ezcultam  erit,  et  tibi  et  aliis  utilis  eris ;  dux,  ne 
milites  animum  demicterent,  vulnera  sibi  infllcca  occuluit;  quis 
credat  uUum  peecatum  Deo  occultum  manCre?  Tegumenta  cor- 
porum  Tel  texta  vel  suta  sunt ;  quis  pulchram  illam  restem  texuit  ? 
oratio  tua  totos  nos  ad  se  rapuit ;  Quaerit  Socrates  unde  animum 
arripuerlmus,  si  nullus  fuerit  in  mundo ;  expugnata  urt»  ab  hosti- 
bus  direpta  est ;  Sciplo  pugnaTit  cum  HannibUe,  prope  nato  in 
praetorio  patris,  fortissimi  duels,  alto  atque  educate  inter  arma ; 
cui  non  locus  ills  mutus,  ubi  altus  aut  doetus  est,  cum  grata  reoorda- 
tione  in  mente  yerscter  ?  AgrioSlae  frumoitum  non  solum  jam  de> 
messuerunt,  sed  etiam  demcssum  in  horrea  congesserunt ;  ipee 
ifieotor  toto  peetore  tremuit,  quum  Ajax  multa  cum  hllaritate 
progrederetur  depugnaturus  cum  illo. 

Bnoush-Latin. 

Hast  thou  eonsnlted  thy  father  ?  take  care  of  thy  ehildren ; 
when  they  hare  well  consulted,  they  may  approach  the  business 
(res) ;  the  soldiers  joined  hands  (come  to  close  fight);  which  of  the 
soldiers  excelled  in  the  fight  ?  Ood  has  set  the  mind  over  the  body ; 
by  wise  men,  life  is  placed  in  virtue  alone;  I  place  happiness  in  the 
love  of  God ;  hast  thou  a  desire  for  {oVi  finding  truth  ?  nature  has 
produced  (ingignere)  such  a  desire  in  all  minds ;  the  love  of  self  is 
born  in  the  rich  and  in  the  poor;  thy  brothers  yielded  to  anger,  and, 
coming  to  slose  quarters,  fought ;  he  applies  to  letters  with  dili- 
gence ;  my  father  hopes  that  1  shall  apply  to  letters  with  diligenee; 
he  has  planted  many  trees ;  (there)  cleaves  to  (in)  the  minds  of  men 
an  idea  that  death  is  not  the  end  of  life ;  thy  mind  has  been  culti- 
vated with  arts  and  letters ;  the  generals  concealed  their  wounds 
lest  the  king  should  lose  his  courage ;  they  sow  and  weave ;  gar- 
ments are  woven  and  sewed;  whence  did  we  get  our  soul?  the 
origin  of  our  soul  is  in  God;  God  is  the  origin  of  all  thinss;  the 
city  will  be  taken  and  pillaged ;  thou  hast  been  bred  and  eaucated 
in  arms;  when  will  the  husbandmen  have  cut  down  the  com  1  the 
soldier  advances  to  fight  with  tUee :  my  father  will  advance  to 
besiege  the  city ;  the  forces  have  aavanced,  and  are  pillaging  thA 
houses ;  he  swore  that  he  would  quickly  advance  to  the  fight ;  the 
city  being  taken,  the  enenues  slew  the  dtisens. 

The  yerb  colo  mayseryeas  a  suljeet  for  illnstrating  the 
natural  growth  and  e^aonon  of  woras*   In  JUtiat  aa  m  aU 
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languages,  words  originally  denoted  material  objects  and  their 
operations.  Hence  we  learn  that  ciyilisation  began  at  the 
lowest  end  of  its  scale.  Colo,  the  root  of  which  is  found  in 
the  Greek,  as  in  the  term  bu^^rics,  or  songs  on  rural  topics,  has 
reference  primarily  to  the  operations  of  husbandmen.  It  is  a 
word  belonging  to  the  farm,  and  relates  generally  to  the  care  ! 
and  labour  bestowed  on  it.  Accordingly,  it  (^ture)  is  found 
in  the  compound  term  agricw/ture,  or  field-tillmg.  In  general, 
then,  colore  has  for  its  primitive  meaning,  the  idea  of  working 
or  tilling  the  land — a  farm,  a  field,  a  garden.  But  those  who 
till  the  land,  liye  on  the  land ;  and  so  colere  came  to  mean 
to  occupy  the  landt  to  dtoeU  in  the  country;  and,  in  a  wider 
sense,  to  dwell  generally.  Care  is  another  idea  involved  in 
agriculture.  Consequently,  colere  means  to  care  for.  But  you 
may  care  for  a  person  as  well  as  for  a  thing ;  and  you  show 
Tour  core  for  a  person  by  attention,  by  love,  by  respect ;  the 
highest  attention  rises  into  homage  and  even  worship ;  and  thus 
colere,  which  in  its  birth  signifies  to  till  a  pieee  of  ground,  in  its 
foil  development  signifies  to  adore  the  AUtnghty,  After  this 
verbal  genealogy,  let  no  one  be  led  astray  by  the  fancy  of 
Hamilton,  that  words  have  but  one  meaning.  Every  word  has 
a  root-meaning,  and  that  root-meaning  may,  with  care  and 
skill,  be  traced  in  all  its  secondary  applications.  But  those 
applications  are  various  and  numerous.  I  shall  give  instances 
of  the  several  applications  of  the  verb  colo,  leaving  you  to 
translate  them  with  the  aid  of  a  vocabulary. 

Applications  of  Colo,  I  tiU, 
LTotm. 

"  Villieos  agii  oolendl  c«iu&  est  conititutaa."— rorro. 
**  Agri  non  omnea  frugiferi  sont  qui  coloatar." — Cicero, 
t,  ToMiabiL 

"  Urbem,  ml  Hnfe,  cole  et  in  Istft  laoe  vire." — Cicero, 
**  Ilomlnes  qui  has  nobiscam  terras  ooluat." — Cicero. 

L  To  care  for, 

*'  Japiter,  qui  genus  odis  alisqus  hominum."— PJautuf. 

6  8  2        4       6  1 

.A. 

**  Ingenuas  peotus  ooluisse  per  artes,  ears  sit.**— Omi. 

"Nihil  mihi   nnquam  gratnis  aocldit  quam  quod  meamTulliam 

aasTissimei  ct  diligentiMime  coluisti.**— Cfc«ro. 
**  Jovis  omnia  plena ;  iUe  oolit  terras.** — VagiL 
i,  ToHudy. 

"  Stndiom  phlloaophiae  a  primi  adolescentiit  coluit.**— CSdero. 
'*  Artes  liberales  studiosts^e  ooluit." — Cicero, 
ft.  Topm'me. 

**  Nunc  plane  neo  ego  victum  nee  vitam  illam  colere  pouum." — 
Cicero, 

6.  To  tsteoHy  regard^  reepeett 

"  Amo  vos  quia  me  colitis/'— Ptoifttf. 
"  A  qnibns  diligenter  obscnrari  videmur  et  ooli."— Otoero. 
**  Quam  ciritatem  mens  frater  colit  atque  diligit.** — Cicero, 
**  Meque  solum  colent  inter  se  amid  ac  diligent  ted  etiam  vere- 
^  buniur.**— O^ero. 

**  Vis  te.  sexte,  eoli ;  volebam  amare. 
Parendnm  est  tibi ;  quod  Jubes,  oolSris : 
Sed  si  te  colo,  Sezte,  non  amabo.**— MiriiaZ. 

7.  To  honouTt  iooreh^, 

^  Quid  est  cur  decs  ab  bominibas  coleodos  dicas,  qnnm  dii  non  mode 

homines  non  oolant  sed  omnino  nihil  eurent  V — doero, 
**  Hos  dcoa  et  venerari  et  colere  debemus.** — Cicero.** 

YOCABULABY  TO  THK  EXASIFLBS    OP  COLO. 

Villlcus,  i,  m.attcwardfbail\ff'i  frugifer,  Sra,erum, /ru»^6sar»nj^*, 
rictus,  fis,  m.  food,  victuals;  ubservo  1,  I  pay  attention  to;  afier 
amare,  supply,  te;  parendum  est.  tibi,  you  mtut  be  obeyed;  quod 
j  •  ibeS|  at  you  oomnumd. 

Deviations  in  the  Third  Conjugation. 

3.  Perfect  in  vi ;  Supifie  in  turn. 

The  stem  of  the  present  is  strengthened  by  n  or  r. 

i.      Li-n-o,  linere,  levi,  litum,  to  beemear, 
ii.     Si-n-o,  sinere,  sivi,  situm,  to  aUoWf  permit, 
iii.    Se-r-o,  screre,  scvi,  6atum,  to  8ow,  plant.    The  com- 
pounds have  situm  ;  as,  codsjto,  const'rere,  coii^ovi,  con>.iiuin. 
In  the  following  the  er  of  the  presunr  undergoes  inversion, 
thus,  ere  becomes  oer, 

iv.    Cer-n-o,  cemere  (cieviy  crctum  only  iu  coni^ouuJ.*.),  to 
teparaie,  determinct 


V.     Sper-n-o,  spemere,  sprevi,  spretum,  to  deepiee. 
vi.    Ster-n-o,  stemere,  stravi,  stratum,  to  tpread  oui  (£.  B. 
stratum). 

Hither  may  be  referred  the  following  in  eeo  :— 

vii.  Cre-s-co,  crescere,  crevi,  eretum,  to  grow ;  so,  accrescere, 
to  increase ;  excrescere,  to  grow  out ;  recrescere,  to  grow  again ; 
conorescere,  to  grow  together ;  the  other  compounds  want  the 
supine. 

viii.  No-BC-o,  noscere,  novi  (notus  as  an  adjective),  to  becomo 
acquainted  with,    Nosco  has  no  participle  future  active.    After 
the  same  manner  internosco,  to  dietinguieh ;  ignoscere,  to  par" 
don\   pemoscere,  to  learn  thoroughly;   praenoscere,  to  learn 
beforehand.    But  agnoscere  (pare.  fut.  act.  agnoturus),  precog- 
noscere,  recognoscere,  form  the  supine  in  Uum,  as  recognltum. 
ix.    Pa-sc-o,  pascere,  pavi,  pastum,  to  feed, 
X.    Qttie-BC-o,  quiescere,  quievi,  quietum,  to  take  reet, 
xi,    Sci-BC-o,  sciscere,  scivi,  scitum,  to  enquire, 
xii.   Sue-BC-o,  suescere,  suevi,  suetum,  to  grow  aceuetomed  to, 

YOOABULAAT. 

DecemSre,  to  resolve,  decree ;  seoernSre,  to  separate ;  insertre,  to 
sow  in ;  obliaere,  to  besmear,  defile ;  prosterncre,  to  oast  doum, prostrate; 


the  pubUc  assembly  qfthe  people ;  mcisis,  is,  f.  thR  harvest ;  obtrecta- 
tio,  6nis,  f.  blame,  reproach  ;  Tenustas,  atis,  f.  agreeablenees,  lovdiness; 
oorporeus,  a,  urn,  erorporeal,  belonging  to  the  body  ;  edo,  edere,  edi, 
esum  3,  to  eat, 

BXERCISBS.— LATI^--ENGLI8K. 

Insita  est  nobis  corporis  nostri  caritas ;  ibi  messis  non  est,  ubi 
satumnon  est ;  omne  quod  erat  concretum  atque  corporeum  Deus 
substravit  auimo ;  vit&  tuft  malevolorum  obtrectationes  et  invidias 
prostraYisti ;  imperator  Probus  Aureum  montem  apud  Moesiam 
vineis  consevit ;  praelio  commisso,  omnia  loDge  lateque  telis,  armis, 
cadaveribus  constrata  erant;  seeleratum  hominem  ooascientia 
spretae  virtutis  exagitat ;  die  our  consilium  meum  sprevfois ;  audi, 
puer,  mater  te  oogat  cur  panem  butyro  oblitum  oblxtus  sis  edere ; 
displicit  qui  se  externfs  moribus  oblevit ;  rem  dubiam  decrevit 
vox  opportuna  emissa ;  Venustas  et  pulchritude  corporis  seoreta 
non  est  a  valetudine;  Cato  ooneionatus  est;  Cato  negarit  se 
comitia  habere  siturum  esse  ;  Galli  vinum  ad  se  omnino  importarl 
non  siverunt ;  cur  de^iisti  (desivisti)  istum  librum  legBre  ?  TheWii- 
orum  potentia,  quoad  iis  Epiminundas  et  Pelopidas  praefuerunt, 
roirum  in  modum,  crevit ;  amicitia  nostra  eum  aetate  accrevit ;  non 
dubitamus  quin  flumen  quod  subito  accrcvit,  etiam  subito  decre- 
turum  sit. 

English-Latin. 

The  love  of  our  children  is  planted  in  our  breasts ;  they  despised 
my  counsel ;  my  counsel  was  despised  bv  them ;  I  will  despise  n» 
one's  couu!sel ;  mj  boy,  butter  thv  bread ;  my  bread,  mother,  has 
been  buttered ;  he  has  determined  not  to  follow  thee  ;  I  shall  de- 
termine quick Iv  what  to  do  (what  I  may  do) ;  they  will  defile  them- 
selves with  bad  morals ;  the  good  must  be  separated  from  Che  bad ; 
I  have  separated  the  boys  from  the  girls ;  the  young  have  been 
separated  by  thee  f^om  the  old ;  Cieero  will  speak  in  the  public  as- 
sembly: the  consul  declares  that  he  will  allow  the  Comitia  to  be 
held;  the  power  of  Britain  has  wonderfully  increased  under  Vic- 
toria (Victoria  reigning,  abl.  absolute) ;  our  friendship  will  grow 
with  our  age ;  after  labour,  the  mind  takes  rest  gladly  (libens). 


LESSONS    IN    GERMAN.— No.  XXV. 

Section  XL VI. 

&\^  erinnern  corresponds,  in  signification,  to  the  English  verb 
"remember."  Ex.:  dt  erinhctt  fl(^  mrtncr  ($  126) ;  he  remembers 
me  (literally,  he  rememoers  himself  of  me.)  3^  rrlnnere  m\^ 
tenet  fc^oncn  3eit;  I  remember  (remind  myself  of)  that  sweet  time. 

In  referring  to  a  thing  already  learned,  the  verb  .^^attciv* 
to  keep,  to  retain,  is  generally  used.  Ex. :  3(^  fans  i've  SBcrtet 
ntc^t  (tm  OctA(^tnt$)  be^aUcn ;  I  cannot  retain  or  remember  (keep 
in  memory)  the  words,  dh;  fann  r.it^t  ternen,  weil  cr  tit  Sleijela 
nic^t  be^dit;  he  cannot  learn,  because  he  does  not  retain  (re- 
member) the  rules. 

I.  Tlie  dative  of  a  personal  pronoun  is  frequently  used  in 
stead  of  a  possessive  pronoun.     Ek.  :  3df  fmU  mtr  in  ten  Stngct 
9c(($Kiurn;  I  have  cut  my  fint^cr  (I   liave  to  me  in  the  finger 
cut.)     (ffv  jab  ci  mir  in  lie   <>.ii:U;  !u:  gave  it  into   my  handi 
Che  gave  it  to  me  ia  the  hauU».) 
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II.  Hie  phrases  ,a  fStlt  ^^wx,  ,or*  el  (Alt  fttmrr,"  are  nearly 
synonymous*  and  sijpiify  *'  to  be  hard,  to  be  difficulL"  Ex. : 
StCKiu  ormcn  SRannc  fdUt  cf  ftlfwn,  go  bmcln ;  it  is  hard  (it  comes 
hard)  for  this  poor  man  to  beg.  dt  tfxtit  fd^iscr,  i^n  ju  (ccu^igcn; 
it  was  difficult  to  pacify  him. 

EXBRCISB  60. 

9nTitKft./ arrival;  (Srin'ncrn,  to  remem-  ®ntnbli(|»,          fuada- 

Sluruficn,  to  appear ;  ber;                            mentally; 

3cijrci'fei,  tocompre-  (^q&^'Iang, /.  narra- ^filfc  /.    help,    as- 

hend  ;  tive ;                           sistance ; 

^xthfiaf^i,  m.  theft ;  %axLlin\n,/,  idler ;       Cpidcn,  to  play ; 

*S)rudtn,  to  press ;  Ocbd^t'aip,     n.    me-  fBtthu't^  m.  crime ; 

^'genftl^^tft./ quality;  mory;                    dumi'lcii,  aometimea. 

(it    mit'nett   fu^    iic($  bci  attm  He  stiU   remembers  the  old 

iTiatro'ffR.  sailor. 

ffidVoUvn  f^attt  ntt  fo  gattf  9e«  Napoleon  had  so  good  a  me* 

td4)t'nii  taf  ri  bie  flamen  frintr  mory  that  he  could  remember 

mh^ea  eotoa'ten  bi^oTtcn  fomtte.  (retain)  the  names  of  most 

of  his  soldiers. 

St  ^ufl'ctte  i^m  ttmi  in'l  C^t.  He  whispered  something  in  his 

ear. 

'3i  ^Ut  fctmrt,  ciacn  (SiQtnfinmqim  It  is  difficult  to  convince  an 

ju  ubcrjcu'gea-  obstinate  (person). 

^i  fdlU  ten  mciflen  9Tenf{^en  fc^cT,  It  is  difficult  for  most  people 

fu^   tcin    e^idfol  gctuUig    ju  to  submit  patiently  to  their 

jmt.Tnjcr'fcn.  destiny. 

1.  Jtcnnen  @te  fi($  Ut  Sagcl  metner  Slnfunft  aii^  me^  cttanem? 
2.  D  [a,  iOf  etinnrre  mi(^  tcffetbcn  bo<^  fe^r  gut.  8.  Cl  giebt  vielc 
fDhnf^xtf  tit  fUfy  IxtUi  i|rer  fc^Iec^ttn,  al<  i|rer  gutcn  (Ki^f^ficn 
crinnern.  4.  (5i  |iclt  fc^Mc,  i^n  wa  ttt  SBobr^  ^cr  drjA^lnrg  )U 
u^erjcu^en.  5.  dl  (Alt  juBKitm  ff^mcr  et»a<  ju  glautrn,  isai  ttir  nii^t 
itgrrifen  fonncn.  (S.  di  fAUx  tern  onnnw  obcr  ^etiisca  92anBc  i^^mt, 
Wt  <^ulfe  fremtcr  Scute  ia  ftafvni^  ve(men  ja  mdjfm.  7-  ^i^  cagftft^c 
i^Drac^e  fAUt  mic  fc^tacrin:,  all  feir  franjoflfc^e.  8.  ®ci  feincnt  0clH,  fcincn 
SBenoanttcn  unto  fcincn  Jtenntniffcn,  fid  el  i(m  nti(t  fc^ttcc,  cine  thn  fo 
gutc,  All  angenc^mr  StcKc  )u  jinbcn.  9.  SBantm  Ictnt  3(t  Srufecr  fo 
bid  iOfntUtt,  oil  6te.  10.  SDci(  ct  cia  ^erd  ®cbA((tntf  (at  unfe  tic 
Soncr  bcffrr  bc(aUcQ  fann.  11.  itdnncs  6ie  fi4>  nt((t  me^r  erinacra, 
tpcm  @ie  tie  93ui^  aa^  taf  $a)ner  grgcbcn  (abenf  12.  3c^  fann  mi(( 
tefca  nt<^t  mc(r  rrinnctii.  18.  !Dec  SaufcRjcr  b«(AU  tie  {Rcgda  ni(^t> 
locil  cc  ttcfd(cn  Btc(t  gniRttif^  lernt  unt  (tcbcr  fpiett  all  otbcttet. 
14.  ^tt  ^te(fla((  ifl  cia  iDerbtn^n.  15.  dc  triiffte  tern  armca  SRannc 
etncn  ZfyaUx  in  tie  ^ont.  16.  Sa  brr  Seme  (rinnem  tvir  unl  gem  tcr 
Srrtuntc.     17.  Sangc  Scute  tragcn  luwetlea  tBriOen,  urn  gdc^rt  auljufe^cn 

1.  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  your  friend? 
2.  Yes,  I  remember  the  day  very  welL  3.  Most  people  remember 
Uie  years  of  their  youth  with  pleasure.  4.  There  are  many 
who  remember  their  follies  with  shame.  6.  It  is  difficult  to 
remember  every  rule  of  a  language.  6.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to 
convince  a  learned  as  an  unlearned  man  7.  Is  it  difficult  to 
submit  to  the  destinies  of  life?  8.  Yea,  it  b  very  difficult; 
but  the  thinking  man  conquers  them.  9.  Can  you  not  remember 
to  whom  you  have  lent  my  book?  10.  No,  I  cannot  remember. 
11.  To  lie  is  a  sin. 

Section  XLYII. 

VSaSS   GOTKUKING  THE   OENZTIYa. 

Some  verbs  in  German  govern  the  genitive,  (S  125 )  while 
those  in  English  of  corresponding  signification  require  the  ob* 
jective.  Ex. :  (Bctcnte  meiner ;  remember  me  (or,  think  of  me.) 
3<(  at^te  fcincr  m^ ;  I  do  not  regard  (notice)  him.  ttt  bctotf  or 
btaudft  td  Odbd;  he  needs  (wants)  money.  9r  benti  or  gctcnft 
meiner ;  he  thinks  of  me.  (h  cTiDA(nte  aafer ;  he  mentioned 
(spoke  of)  us.  SDir  gcaicgen  td  Sebcal ;  we  enjoy  life.  iDol  ^aul 
entbc(rt  td  SSotcrl ;  the  house  lacks  (misses)  the  father  (master.) 
$cr  Ung(u({ii<^  (arrt  bcffcrer  3citen;  the  unfortunate  (waits  for) 
expects  better  times.  S<^cnct  mein  (S  57.  1.) ;  spare  me.  ^ic 
frottcn  meiner,  ^^rinj;  you  mock  me«  Prince  1  Qicrgeffc  meiner  nic^t; 
ibr^et  me  not.  6r  pfTcgt  fcuid  fi>atcd;  he  nurses  (takeacare  of) 
I^is  father. 

Some  verbs  of  the  &1:qvc  do^t  (!» 1^5.)  more  commonly  take 


the  accusative.    Ex. :  dx  Umx\  or  (taw^t  bal  M^;  he 
wants  money. 

Exercise  51. 
«ri;r«f<^toA<^,  /.  de-  ttrtoA^'nctt,  to    men-  Scgtmeat',     «.      itgi- 

crepitude ;  tion ;  meat ; 

©ctur'fcn,    to    need,  ©cfAriigfcit,  /.    com:  ge^Bfu*^./  longing; 

want ;  plaisauce,      kind-  6^cnen,  to  spare ; 

gSefurn'mem,  to  grieve,      ness;  ©iwcieu.     to      mock, 

trouble ;  barren,  to  hope,  wait      scuff  at ; 

©eteu'en.    to   repent,      for;  Stertea,  to  die ; 

regret;  ^ierfut',  for  this,  for  eticagc.  severely: 

fflef(^*tca,     conaide-      it;  UeiecMov    to    over. 

rate ;  Sammcm,  to  distress,      come,  endure ; 

Bltte,  /.  request,  pe-      grieve;  Unentbe^'tw^, 

tition;  SAngfl,    long    since       pensable; 

ffaliforaicn,  s.  CaU-        (ago) ;  Uateitlii^, 

fomia ;  9eit.  n.  pain,  Borrow;      able ; 

(SMfca*/ cholera;     Softacn.  to  reward ;       Un'»a6cMt,  /    false- 
S>aBn,then;  Sloi^'lAfngrcit./.  negli-      hood; 

IDumm,  atupid;  genoe,remissness;  SSeiiDci'fen,     to    repri- 

datlic^,  at  length ;      Scte.     /.       speech,      maud; 
ftatk^cca.  to  be  in      harangue;  SBo^'nc^cn,    to    oh- 

vrant  of,  dispense  IRcgit'teR,  to  govern,      serve; 

with ;  rule;  Sak^f,  at  last 

iBetiVfen  Sic  no^  fcmcr  mctncr  Are  you  still  further  in  need  of 

©icnfte  ?  my  assistance  ? 

3a,  mein  J&ctT !  tOf  betarf' ne^  rt«  Yes,  sir;    I   still   need  aome 

n>al  ®dt,  tcnn  tc^  cntbeVtt  fdbfl  money,  for  I  am  in  want  even 

(Sect.  68.  I.)  tci  not^ocnsigflcB  of  the  most  necessary  pso- 

Je^nlmittd.  virions. 

iDcr'ienigc,  ter  cia  SBergnit'gett  atc^t  He  that  cannot  dispense  vitii  a 

eatbeb'rcn  fann.  jeigt.  tas  et  nit^t  pleasure,  shows  that  he  does 

«cr|lc^t,  taf[d'be  ^u  gcnic'pcn.  not  know  how  to  enjoy  it 

(the  same). 

3(9  tsilitc  fcincr  gar  mc^t  cnoA^'nca,  I  would  by  no  means  speak  of 

»enn  ec  ni<^t  mcin  Sensaat'tcc  him,  if  he  were  not  my  r«la> 

n>Arc.  tive. 

Oentc'ie    td    Scknl,    abcr    mit  Enjoy    (the)    life,   but    with 

G^ten !  honour  1 

Bit  iammcm  mit^,  unb  SffxtB  Stin*  You  distress  me,andyoardhild 

td  iammcrt  mii^.  distresses  me. 

^^crgeffen  <Sie  meiner  nitbt ;  Bo  not  forget  me  1 

3(9  vergai   mcinca  iBleiftift  gcbcn  I  forgot  my  pendl;  give  me 

€ie    mic  cinen   9lugcnb(i(f  tea  yours  a  moment 

39ngea. 

1.  9Der  oUc  Scute  nu^t  a^tet,  i^  nic^t  ttret^,  fdbfl  gcotbtet  ga  Mttea 
2.  iSBcnn  man  ietec  Stcte  acbten  voeOtt,  bdtte  man  fiOf  am  vide  6a^ 
)n  bdummern.  8.  S>fr  S>ttmmc  entbebrt  nic^t  etnd  floljcn  Sctcagral, 
fontetn  td  iDcrflantd.  4.  9Bct  airt  fu^  meiner  annebmea.  ncna  vSf 
vcilaffcn  bin  ?  5.  SBena  er  fetne  Seblcr  bereut.  fo  bid  icb  'iSfta  m^  wuC^ 
mtfft  getenfen.  6.  3(9  murte  no(b  oid  aubt  Badfm  bctutfea,  ncaa  i^ 
nicb'  gnacbnt  ttAre,  tie  Q^egcnjlAntc  ja  embebren,  tie  (Sect  22.  III.) 
vide  Seate  fur  unentbebrli^  b^ltca.  7-  ^«  (SeactsC  tao^aU  iiftti 
6o9ad,  all  daca  tcr  tapfcrflea  SNOaacr  ta  fetacn  Scgimeaicm.  8.  Ok' 
BsAbTC  metac  iBittc,  o  ^ctr !  ant  f^^  mi(b  wr  mdnen  8dntca.  9.  <Sk« 
tenfc  mnner  Sttte.  10.  ^kfyti  ift  unltittiibct,  all  auf  3emaatea  las§e 
}u  ffcmtn.  tcr  galebt  gar  nicbt  fommt.  11.  SAngfl  f<boa  bartte  kb  Sbrtr 
mit  €ebafu^t.  all  \df  9ic  cntliib  fommen  fa^.  12.  3ammat  ti^^  ai^ 
td  Jtintd,  tol  vcrtaffen  auf  ter  ^trave  lAuft?  18.  ^caa  tea  ^aitea 
tal  IBolt  iammcra  murte;  fo  mutte  er  anted  regiercn.  14.  ftbcr  tol  'ScU 
nnit  iba  bierfar  no<b  lobaen  ant  tana  fcincr  at(bt  fcboam.  15.  dt  tiuatt 
nwbl  ter  SRube  tobaca.  aacb  (Solifomien  gu  ictfcn.  16  3^  towtu  gcni 
tiefe  Jtleiter  fcbcnen,  mean  itb  antecc  bAttc.  17-3(9  «2nf(9e  fctad  oatoa 
Xold  gu  fiecbea,  all  tea  Xot  ter  Alttdf(9u)Atbc.  18.  Vergil  mhne  ftottt 
nic^t.  19.  93crgti  tcr  ubcrflantenen  Settea«  aber  vergti  nu9t  tic  gcnelfcaai 
Steuben.  20.  9Benn  tic  S&dlen  fonntcn,  fo  f(9onten  fie  toctcc  tec  8Tci9cit, 
ncib  fonfl  ctnd  9Ic^td  ibccc  *3oirer. 

1.  She  nursed  her  father  in  his  old  age,  and  nursed  me  when 
I  had  the  nervous  fever.  2.  He  mocked  me,  but  observed  not 
h  jw  the  people  mocked  him.    3.  Has  he  accepted  my  present' 
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4.  No,  he  told  me  he  needed  not  the  present.  S.  Do  net 
mention  hii  kiadseii.  G.  Tbe  teacher  dares  not  spare  the  ne- 
gWgtoix  or  filiebood  of  his  scbolBn,  but  muat  repri^iand 
Uieiii  seveiei;,  vhea  be  observes  it.  7.  Farget  not  the  vamiug 
voice  of  your  i>iirenn.  8.  Remembef  the  Sabbath-dsy.  9. 
Who  ran  believe  a  maa.  vho  sneers  at  everythiag  and  seoSi  at 
every  body  ?  10.  We  oiiited  with  longing  for  the  tmTal  of  our 
friends.  II.  When  thou  repeateat  of  tb;  lauLu,  than  shall  I 
remember  Ihee  with  pleasure.  12,  Consrientioui  people  malie 
DO  vain  speeches,  nor  make  puade  of  qaalificationi  which  Ihey 
do  not  posKii. 

SECTION  XLVIII. 


Adjectives,  in  Gennao,  that  require  the  gtnUat,  generally. 
answer  to  oar  adjecUves  foUowed  by  the  preposition  "  of." 
{I  121).    Ex. :  3it  Mn  t([  fioi^t  stmip ;  I  am  sure  ^the  matter. 

8[  \ft  [linn  !Bfli4t  lin^Aiaf;  be  ii  mindful  o^bii  duty,  eii  nn 
tcinn  Bmintfitaft  unnunig;  they  are  unworthy  <tf  thy  friendship. 
They  are  sometimes  best  rendered  by  adjectives  foUoweil  by 
the  prepoation  "  icith  "  or  "  to."  Ex. :  fit  ill  trt  SBtgd  [unliji 
he  is  BrquBinted  aith  (has  knowledge  of)  tbe  laad.  via  i|i  itt 
Sifnifttnl  gtmc^nl  ^  she  ii  accustomed  to  (in  the  habit  of)  writing. 
Some  of  these  adjectivei  are  also  used  with  the  accusative 
(f  ISi-  S.  Obs.).  Ex.:  3^  tin  lul  Octcn  11I41  gnic^nt;  I  am 
not  KGuatomed  to  walking.     Ci  i|)  a  rnUtt;  he  is  tired  of  iL 


M'ctfai.i 

anflojcB, 


EXEBCIBB  52. 

i.  a^eol.  gtgnn,      devout. 


ei^ulb,  /    fanit,   of. 


;    Qiriti^  covetous;         6(^ii(bi},  guilty; 
«ar,  m.  Dear;  tttfdmaBi  *■■  gouip;     CumiiK,/.  sum; 

iSnuif'iig.     wanting,  VcMniij.      confes-    3^1./  deed; 

needy;  sing;  Xtrgn,  m.  thrODe; 

S(([ri'ini.  to  accom-  ^minxif,  n.  bandi-    Ut'tttrtrufllj.       weary, 

psny,  guide;  ctnll,  trade;  disgusted; 

Snu'ttigl,  neeeasary;  ^sul./.  skin,  hide  ;     Un'^cncinl,     uuaccus- 
Seat./.  booty,  prey;  ktWta.  to  help;  tomed; 

Srasr'.  before;  Jtuntig  (fcin),  (to  be)    Un'lunbiy,      unac- 

Stimill',      cDDKiDus      acquainted  (with);      quiunied  with; 

(of);  Iintgul.  a.  farm  ;         Un'ont^,  unworthy ; 

Sc«n,m.groitnd,soil;  iant'ltbin, ». country-  iSntit^'iig,  suspected; 
Soft,  n.  wicked  (per-      life;  iSfnrin'Ini,    to    spend 

SOD);  81i(ti|lc,  m.Deighfaoar;      (for  drink); 

Sirafl.  n.  Uiisluice,  Enitmalf  never,  at  no  93nat«n,  to  commit; 

service ;  time ;  fStntt,  worthy ; 

tt(tintFI^(t,/  friend-  Stiftln.  m.  judge  ;       Sutnnf),/.  future. 

ship  i  dfiii'i.  to  sboot ; 


Xitcni  aBscHsgita  X«> 
|D  in  Dtujlca  In  tn  flSccicit  ten 
Xm  mi  itaci*  nlii'Kn. 


Thep< 


ns  accuaed  of  heresy, 

impelled  in  (the)  for- 
les  to  auffer  death  by 


ae  thing  is  commonly  also 

ten  MUtkijl.  (needy)  in  want  of  anothei 

fflnn  Ut  Vfcrt  fiiriK  CtMi  h-  If  the  horse  were  cooteioiu  o 

Btiii'  Bin,  linniE  M  Slitmont  his  strength,  none  eonld  con 

Matifin.  trol  him. 

Rot  en'ifnijt,  ta  {tints  Smn'M  Only  he  (the  one)  who  is  mule 

I'Abij  ift.  tann  ftind  Etbtnl  fi>>V  (capable)  of  his  calling,  cw 

iKittn.  Cbe  glad  of)  enjoy  his  life. 

34  tin  Ditiun  Sa^t  gnirit'  aviitt  1  am  snre  of  my  cause,  and  ae 

IStgtf  tamij,  quaiDled  with  the  road. 

S)tt  SotnM  grDD^rti',  Mn  i^  balk  Aceustomed  to  ride,  1  am  *oo: 

M  Si^l  milti.  tired  of  walking, 

e^ultig  axe  niitt   fijuftig    tint!  Guilty                 """   "*"  "  ' 


anamtcc  EIRtnfit  Kc&nngt'  fcin  lt>    Many  a  man  wastes  bit  life  tin- 
un'ringniut    rtincc  ('nigts        mindful   of  Itis  eternal  dc- 

ilQtnn  n  nui  ftinn  @<tu[b  ecfln'  If  he  would  only  confess  (were 
tig  laiu,  Utf  DotUi  i^m  gnu  ikc.  coafesiive,  Jtc.}  bis  guilt,  I 
l«V>i-  would  gladly  pardon  him. 

1.  34  Mn  (inei  fcl^tn  9[irit  ungctBotnt  unt  niinf  He  nii^t  ((un,  n»iin 
I  nidK  ttt  Ocltitl  lic&ifli)  Bin.  3.  34  bin  rinct  gtefin  eumitt 
Otitcl  bcBJii^iji ;  ^Ifta  Sit  mil,  iA  bin  S^ur  4utft  gtmi^  ni4t  aimnl^ 
3.  iSinui  a  titigrtiBl  luinn  IfiiDbltbilin  nstitt,  oiirlK  a  tuOfl  fs  tuMln. 
Sitfti  !Dln>r4  >n  \'  f4<r4t,  ^sj  14  i^n  jctic  V)as  fieig  iiU<.  5.  Olau- 
:  eic,  m  cin  eciiign  fcinu  ititsit  \a%  fin  Iinu?  6.  34  BiU  ia 
jcm  mtlan  X^  s^f "'  <B  rein.  lof  ini4  nnc  Uuftn  !  1.  !Crc  3^n  nut 
fiinn  Qtatt  fg  genii,  ^!  tc  tit  $iut  ttl  BImt  Mttisnt  bnwt  tr  i{n  gt- 
I  ^tti.  8  tai  mt4  jtei  gt^tn.  t4  bin  itinrt  Vt^ipai,^  ^)li4 
9.  9iU,  iKnn  fit  mtiiKi;  iibciliiilftij  finb,  Moti  i4  ge^ta.  ID 
nimaU  XKtM  14  iiri4  ma  X^  \eipA*ii  ma4tn,  imI4c  nii4  i^ltr 
?ttURtif4aFl  noaiiitij  ma4cn  iciXct.  11.  34  bc|itE  tin  Eonliijul.  aScr 
ungtmsfnl  ttt  Sibtit,  nnb  unhiittj  Ml  Sdcibautl,  hn  14  tciT'l^R  Aba< 
■.i.^.  12.  Cinti  iS  M  uiMn  mrt^  abcc  004  oft  fiincc  td  anttm 
niBcn^.  IS  Sia  Stbm^,  Mi  tol  Stir  niitl  ftrtl.  ill  td  X^iDail  nn- 
nilnia,  11.  fflinn  tu  mi4  au4  Ui  SiclifU^ll  Haa4ti3  %M,  laxm 
14  ttifil  Xt"'  t'°4  i<i4'  Stillnbit  ftiR,  RMil  i4  lit  ni4<  vniibl  babe 
IS.  jffltna  bit  Si|«r4cn  immct  bti  Xotit  tinqcttnt  aittn,  wHiMn  fu  ift 
ii4I  fn  bofic  XtBlcn  r4ulti3  nttlcn.  16,  (ilf  tcintm  SIJIAflta  unb  ftijt 
ti4t.  sb  ti  btuut  ^Wm  nurCig  \%  nxnti  »  ttttn  bccuriiii)  ijl.  I7.  34 
mill  fit  bcgliiitn,  14  bin  ttl  S&egti  gmj  (auij;  14  fc^  i».  eit  rii>b  bt|fcn 
(13.  IS.  34  bonft  Sftncn,  mtin  ^ftil  I4  bin  SfrK  Slitnftrt  niiti 
btnHfigt ;  btnn  bu  14  Ml  Sibtnl  miiM  nnb  tcl  Batniil  Hbrrbiilfng  Un, 
14  tin  bliiMn,  19-  9Sal  l^t  itn  SRann  in  Hlmnita.  btc  (tint) 
^uitBttU  luBbig  l|t  ?  20.  Cc  nuj  irtc  ai[*U  lljun,  Mnii  tr  fl^ig  t^ 
nnb  clngcMnl  Ml  6pii4tii!ni  fcin,  nti  ni4i  atbtiitt.  \M  ni4t  cffot. 

1,  lie  who  ii  acquainted  with  a  trade,  in  America,  has  a 
golden  soil.  2,  The  covetons  man  is  insensible  to  the  misery 
of  others.  3.  The  Italiaus,  who  rose  in  some  provinces  sguost 
Aujitrian  oppression,  were  unmindful  of  their  wcekoets.  4, 
became  tired  of  hearing  such  a  long  speech.  5.  Everybody 
sure  of  death,  but  unacquninted  with  the  lime  thereof.  (1.  If 
thou  wert  so  accuitumed  to  country  life  as  I  am,  thou  wouldst 
not  atay  in  town.  7.  Never  will  I  make  myself  guilty  of  a 
deed,  which  will  make  me  unworthy  of  your  friendship.  S.  Tbe 
man  who  has  led  a  coosdentious  life,  and  followed  tbe  dictates 
of  his  conscience,  has  no  fear  of  dying ;  but  the  wicked  man, 
unmindful  of  bis  actions  and  conscious  of  bis  crimes  is  afraid 
of  death  and  the  fiitnK.  9.  Many  a  one  who  stands  aecuted 
of  a  crime  before  his  judges  is  conacioua  of  less  offence  Iban 
thoie  who  judge  bim. 


OtTbn4'tiil,    Irtn 

sHMiU, 

Dn  Stgtr  ii)  ftmel  SitlH  ft4tT. 
!4  bis  jtgi  mtiiEl  (fbcnl  ibn> 

MSffls 
rn    lift    Ifl   Ml    litSftabll,    **t 

SliTttTttl  <DI[ntrt,  ■j.m  in  rincm 

Mli«'tir4'n  itmt.  n<u  Ftci'bntl. 

litbinte  e«l(.  Id   4e4nnriulfl 


le  was  condemned. 


A  thief  i«  guilty  of  (the)  theft. 
a  murderer  of  {the}  murder, 
and.  in  a  despotic  country,  a 
liherty-loviog  soul,  of  Ligh 


LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY.— No.  XIL 

THE  COHMOH  EEDOEHOa. 

(Odtr  cAHHiTDaA.) 

In  almost  all  parts  of  tbe  comitry  the  hedgehog  nwy  be  finmL 

Conoeatod  during  the  day  in  woods,  oopaes,  orchwds,  and  daate 

hedge-rows,  it  amusei  itself 

•■  What  tlm*  tbt  tlmonRU  hare  llmpa  brthtoftad," 
appearing  all  alertness,  and  alive  to  every  sound,  tripping  along 
the  narrow  path*  and  amona  the  long  grsn  with  a  noiielftt  step. 

How  remsrksble  is  the  defence  witb  which  Ibis  inimal  is  pio- 
vidcd  \  Endowed  with  a  set  Oi'  cu^neoui  muicles,  iLuir  coDtrac. 
tion  rolls  up  the  animal,  while  by  msar*  of  a  cirrnlar  muscle  ramid 
the  margiD  of  the  darssl  eavering,  the  tbora-clad  skin  of  the  baak 
is  drawn  op  like  the  maatb  of  a  purse,  so  as  to  shut  in  the  bead 
and  limbs,  the  wbole  being  thus  enveloped.  Nor  is  this  a  long 
nrocess ;  on  tbe  contrary,  it  is  effected  with  wonderfol  Gderiti. 
When  snrprisfd.  therefoi>  by  waf  danger,  the  hedgeh<^  makes  -lu 
effort  ID  escape  by  fligbc.  but  rolling  itaelf  up  in  the  form  of  a  ball, 
ttufit*  to  its  defence  of  prickles,  and  qutetiy  waits  the  result.  Whdc  in 
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tiul  poritjou  tha  hnd,  Icgi,  lod  tail  are  conplettlf  protected ;  and 
the  nilDul  mwj  be  toased  about  and  eieo  roaghl;  hindlad  iritboat 
being  forced  to  anfald  itidf-.  indeed,  the  mare  seierety  It  iiamailed 
the  more  finnlj  doea  it  contraet  ilaelf.  asd  the  mDrc  peninsciooi  ia 
Iti  defence.  Dnring  thii  armed  itate  moit  60^  itind  off  and 
buk,  not  darini;  to  aeiia  it ;  and  if  the;  once  attempt  to  nnke  it  a 
prey,  their  moaOu  an  lo  pricked  with  it*  briitlei  that  it  ii  with  diffi- 
cullj  the;  ein  be  preniled  upon  to  repeat  the  attack. 

Bat,  liiten  to  a  ward  on  behalf  of  the  hedgehog  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  often  pleaded  fordhl;  for  ioEtrioreraatnrea,  Mn.Oiarlotta 
Satithi— 

"  Whereftm  ihonld  man,  or  thoB^htlcu  bOf, 

ThJ  quirt,  haimlCH  life  dutror, 

Innaxtoiu  urchin  t    For  ttay  food. 

I)  bnt  the  beetle  and  the  flj. 

And  all  thy  harmlefla  luxury 

The  tnarmEag  inaecta  of  the  wood. 

Should  mao,  to  whom  hli  God  hai  giren 

Reaaon,  the  brlffaleat  ray  of  hrano. 

Delight  to  hart,  in  Hnieleie  mirth. 

Inferior  anlmiltr    And  dan 

Agalntt  hi)  bntbren  of  the  earth  t 
Foot  eraatnre !  to  the  woodi  traotlT 
Lcat,  UDferiu^  hen 


Shoo 


"  0  but,"  nja 
tboughtleaa,  aa  an  eicuie 
far  hia  bralnlilj,  "hedge- 
boga  drain  the  ndder*  of 
cow*."  Tluiz  tdnetn  re> 
pUe*,  "Had  Ton  looked  at 
the  month  of  one  of  thae 
crsaCiuei  the  aight  would 
bare  been  anlGcient  to  reflite 
the  clMrge  which  ignorance 
bai  long  been  ecenatomed 
to  adfince.  It  ia  tiae  that 
die  hedgehog  often  crcepa 
eloia  to  the  cattle,  aa  they 
■lomber  in  the  meadow,  at- 
tracted hj  the  warmth  of 
the  cow,  or  bj  the  inascta 
wUcb  awarm  roimd  It ;  and 
if  the  Bddera  of  the  cowl 
ahoold  drip,  ft  may  «ip  the 
milk  ;  but  IB  aay  ft  injnrea 
the  cow  11  jnat  aa  tnie  aa 
to  daolaie  that  the  cow  pteyi 
on  hedgehop  I'' 

Tbara  la  another  charge: 
"  Hedgehoga  rob  orcharda, 
•nd  cany  awaj  the  apple* 


In  thy  th 
timing  water,  dec, 
B*  Ctay  tpiny  ball  nalold, 
w  thy  Blmpla  n^ro  &ec  1" 


cold. 


I  eat  any.  He  would  alao  eat  niaiU  witb  tlidr  ahBlli,  bnt 
!  Bnyt>iing  for  milk,  whidi  he  woold  tap  extreaely  ilow. 
ion  nha  uiniUj  fed  him  neglected  tbia  dnty,  ha  wmild 
along  the  yard  ;  and  if  the  door  wan  open,  he  would 


probiblv,  from 

the  lev 

rity  of  the  weather. 

oubt  tt 

food  of  the  h« 

rarioua  than  n 

nntirr 

e«.t>po*c4.     It 

preys  upon  the 

phe« 

meatic  poultry 

to  a  c 

colder,  he  carried  more  teaTci  into  hia 
[lid  itot  come  ont  for  two  or  thne  day* 
he  liTed  for  about  all  montlu,  at  the 
e  thought  for  want  of  food,  bat  raca 

to^  ii  much  niore 
nice  certain  that  it 
.d  all  kinda  of  do- 
ui  other  wayi  it 
propeniitlei  {  of  a  anake.  it  wai 
teea,  on  one  occaiinn,  to  make  an  eaiy  prey.  Dr.  Bnekland  laid 
a  hedgehog  on  the  body  of  a  anake,  with  that  part  of  the  ball  wbrie 
the  beait  and  tail  meet  downward!,  and  Conching  it.  The  loake 
proeredrd  to  crawl;  the  hedgehog  atarted,  and  opened  Blightlj,aad 
awing  what  wu  under  it,  gaio  the  anake  a  hard  bite,  and  inttaotlj 
rolled  Itaelf  np  again.  It  aoon  opened  a  lecond  time,  repeated  ihe 
bile,  and  then  cloaed  aa  if  for  defence ;  it  op™d  careftdly  a  third 
time,  and  then  inflicted  a  third  bite,  by  whidi  the  bade  of  the 
aoake  waa  broken,  Thii  done,  the  hedgehog  atood  by  the  nuke'a 
aide,  and  pa*Md  the  whole  body  of  the  anake  aucceaaifely  through 
ita  jaw'a,  cracking  It,  and  breaking  the  bonea  at  interrala  of  half  an 
inch  or  more ;  by  which  operation  the  make  waa  rmdered  entuely 
mationloH.  Hie  hedge. 
'**   —-'■■--  hog  then   platad  itaelf  at 

the  top  of  die  anakic'a  tail, 
and  began  to  cat  upwardi, 
ai  a  man  wooM  eat  a  radiih, 
without  intenniaaioii,  but 
abwly,  till  half  tlie  make 
wa*  dsToortd,  when  Uw 
hedgehog  ceaaed  from  mat 
reptelk»i.  During  the  fol- 
lowing nisht,  the  anteriar 
half  of  the  auake  waa  tao 
entirely  eaten  up. 

Vh«i  taken  jT>Dtig.  tte 
hedgehog  maybe  completd; 
tamed  and  rendered  familiar, 
I  allowing  itaelf  to  be  handled. 
^  and  aaaociating,  on  the  Eooat 
amicable  terma,  witb  tbe  di^ 
or  the  caL  The  landtard  of 
Ihe  Angel  Inn,  at  Felton. 
Nortbambeliand,    kept    a 


Ikoaid  them  np  fi 


*  the  fact  ia  that  they  make 

no  wmier  iiore;  anu  u  iney  oo  taae  aome  fruit,  they  often  render 

manaaerrlce.    Thewell.knownnitnnilit,Mr.  White,  of  ."^elbome, 

*aji,   "They  abound  in  my  gardeni  and  Gelda.     The  mumer  in 

which  they  eat  the  root*  of  the  plantain  fn  my  graw-walk  ia  very 

•Btiona  ;  with  their  upper  mandible,  whioh  b  mnoh  longer  than  thdj- 

lower,  they  bon  under  the  plant,  and  *o  eat  off  Ihe  root*  npwarda, 

leaying  tbe  tuft  of  leaTCia  tmnoticed.     In  thti  rei|Mct  they  are  aar- 

Ticeabte,  aa  they  destroy  a  TBry  troableaome  weed,  but  they  deface 

the  walki  in  aome  meaaore  by  digging  round  bolea." 

Some  year*  ago,  a  fall-grown  hedgehog  wa*  pat  Into  a  amall 

yard,  in  which  wa*  a  border  of  *hruba.     In  the  coarae  of  a  few 

day*  he  Ibnud,  beneath  a  amall  holly-tree,  a  hole  in  the  earUi  *uf- 

flcmtly  large  to  receiT*  hia  body.     After  a  while,  a  imall  ahed  wa* 

boilt  for  Um  in  the  comer  of  the  yard,  and  filled  with  itriw,  but  < 

the  animal  woold  not  qnit  hia  former  rituation,  until  It  waa  cOTered  I 

wtth  a  atone.     He  then  took  poaataaion  of  tbe  ahed,  and  erery  |  .    _  . 

'juried  lesTea  from  a  diitaac  part  of  the  border,  to  atop  tion.  The  iwell  and  |>omp  of'lbe  Spaniih  liDfh  repreaeoC  1 
Hia  prindpal  food  waa  raw  meat  and  mice.  Of  the  j  tyrnboliae  the  people  by  nhum  it  lb  tpoken.  Two  or  three languagea 
mid  eat  di  at  a  time,  hut  nerer  more  ;  and  ulLhough  ■  poKs^sa  alraaat  e»ery  Turiety  of  ctcrlloice.  Of  lho»e,  the  lowest  in 
irown  to  him  dead,  lie  Ut  thm  all  in  tbo  neck,  befnie  '  the  gcalc  ia  the  Bngliab,  vlilcb  is  diatfaigaiahed  alika  for  ^owcr,  ea> 


of  Tom.  It  waa  lery  do- 
cite,  ran  bmiliarly  aboat  eke 
hooje,  and  would  cren  do 

7  part  of  Eojope,  cieq>t  tbe 
cow  Gonninfa.  aaca  a*  l^pland  and  Norway.  On  aome  pmiU 
of  tbe  contiueut  ita  fleah  ia  atitl  eaten,  aa  it  used  to  be  in  Eq^tand, 
wliea  roaaCad.  or  baked  in  a  pie  ;  it  waa  reckoned  in  aeaaon  m  the 
moolh  of  AuguiL 

LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH.— No.  XSVL 
By  JouH  R.  BE*>tl>,  D.D. 
obese:  STKUS.     (OmtimMl). 
hara  their  diatinctire  peenliaritiea  which  fit  tbam  for 
ipecial  aerrioe  in  the  great  warkihop  of  homanity.      Tbe 
DUi  brood  and  open  *o«ala  of  the  IlajiaD  make*  il  (pedallj 
•luiauie  OS  thii  language  of  aong.      The  itrength  and  dignity  of  tlM 
Latin  render  it  a  good  organ  of  civil  gov.  .       ~     = 

being  light  and  graceful,  ia  oneqaalled 


Tbe  French,  ai 


r 

> 
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.  L-alleil  tterlh  Uliliuln, 

measured  dtumuiaT^M  from  the  axis  x  i'  thoiild  be  vbIIbiI  mxiii 
/■•lilxJn  and  in  liki?  irtHnn-'r,  ihac  every  dUuince  mnsured  from 
lue  point  a,  Id  <Ac  righl  or  tattumrd,  ghould  b«  called  cut  longi- 
tHde,  and  ttvtj  dijtance  meaiiureii  fr^im  the  w-int  *  U>  the  lifi  or 
tVMfuwif,  should  be  culled  iccif  IfMgilHdi.  Now  this  tiippiisi- 
tion  t»  lh«t  wdith  ha»  actnallj-  been  sgrved  upon  ;  lo  thni  in  ■ 
roup  of  the  wotld  upon  M er est or'a  pmiec lion,  u  it  i«  called, 
the  stnight  lino  TT  would  reprvaent  tne^rtf  mtridian  or  thai 
of  Ortmuiith  i  and  the  straight  liue  x  i'  would  repreaent  the 
iqualar  ;  «l»n,  the  point  A  would  rcpreient  the  point  of  inter- 
section  of  thit  miridian  with  the  n/tiaior,  which  ne  in  fact  the 
two  reccuigiular  axes  id  which  all  points  on  the  esrth's  surfaoe 
Bie   TefrTTed,  in   order   that  thair  true   positiona  (gtograph'tal 

f'>-<iiJunK]  may  be  deiemined.  Acooidiaglj',  the  point  F,  fig. 
,  would  be  deicribed  at  (he  position  of  n  place  in  north  Uuitudi 
and  tatHongitudi  I  the  point  r',  ihat  ota  place  in  norlA  iodfmie 
and  vitl  langitMiU  ;  the  point  f",  ihat  of  a  place  in  muIA  latitudi 
and  Kttt  bmffiludi ;  and  the  point  f"',  that  of  a  place  in  toulh 
latitwU  and  tatt  langilud: 

If  thestraii;hcliDe<i  x'.andTT',  which  we  have  auppoaed  to  re- 
present the  lirst  mtHdion  and  the  tguatar,  wereio  become  circum- 
ferenceaof  circles  of  the  aanie  size,  they  would  then  more  truly 
represent  the  actual  rectanauUr  aies  which  are  employed  on 
the  rurface  of  the  glnbe.  'liic  aspect  Chsy  would  then  asiume 
will  be  uiideratuod  h;  leference  tu  fig.  3,  in  our  last  LesKin, 
p,  00,  No.  33,  here  repealed,  where  the  circlePKSTr  »  as  may 
FIj.  a  rfp«l»4. 


y 
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r^^^ 
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reprcMnt  tha  first  meridian,  and  the  circle  Eoon  the  equator, 
their  point  of  interseciion  a  being  their  ori|tin  as  rectanftular 
axe*.  We  iiill  call  these  rectangular  axes,  because  the  plants 
of  the  circles  cut  each  other  at  righfanglet,  and  the  ipherical 
angles  F  ■  o,  f  e  B  on  each  side  of  the  meridian  are  right  angles, 
whether  taken  from  the  upper  or  north  pole  F,  or  from  the 
lawar  or  aoulh  pole  r  ;  so  that  we  still  hate  four  right  angles 
round  the  origin  E  \  but  these  are  now  spherical  right  angles, 
that  is.  angles  formed  by  the  quadranii  or  fourth  parts  of  the 
circumference*  of  these  great  circles  of  the  sphere.  In  order 
to  haie  a  proper  view  of  the  rectangular  axes  on  the  sphere,  we 
should  require  to  be  looking  at  the  edge  or  cirfunj/irnice  of  the 
elide  r  a  F  a,  and  not  at  its  plmu  or  surface  as  in  the  figure  ; 
then  Wfl  should  see  the  edge  Or  cir?u;^rmte<  of  the  circle 
m  BOQ  cutting  the  former  at  right  angles,  and  both  exhibiting  at 
a  distance  the  same  appearance  a*  the  lines  xx' and  T  t'  in  fig.  7. 
In  this  tiew,  the  point  ■  being  the  nrigin  of  (he  axes,  all  points 
on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  included  between   the   semicircle 

■  M  F  I  a  and  ihe  temicircle  x  o  a.  are  said  lo  be  in  kotIK  laliludt 
and  tatt  longltudt ;  the  longitude  being  measured  from  i  along 
the  imiltm  half  of  the  equaior  boo,  and  the  Intitude  from  the 
same  pait  of  the  equator  nn  a  meridian  passing  through  any 
of  the  point*  in  question  and  ibe  two  poles  p  f.  All  [loinii  on 
the  surface  of  uia  iphae  included  between  the  st-n.itarile 

■  KP*  a  nnd  iha semicirclv  ■  aa.  are  said  to  bo  inhorlA  Uuiadi 
an'l  iMi(  Itmgiludt ;  the  longitude  being  measured  from  n  along 
tliB  teaten  /ulf  of  the  equator  a  Ka,  and  the  latitude  from  the 
lua*  part  of  the  eqnuor  i»  a  mabdiMi  patting  through  any 


of  the  points  in  q'jeeiion  and  the  two  poles  F  F.  All  point*  on 
the  surface  of  the  sphere  included  beiwten  the  aemiiircle 
BTFxa  and  the  semicircle  Baa,  are  said  lo  be  ia  MVlh  lalittuU 
anil  imr  loagiludt  j  the  ImigUudt  being  mtoaured  from  a  along 
the  iBttlem  half  of  the  vquatur  E  u  a,  and  the  latitude  from  itia 
same  put  uf  the  equator  on  a  meridian  pa-stng  thruuijh  any  of 
Ihepointainquesiiuiiand  ihe  two  pules  r  F.  La*tlj,  alliioinw 
oil  the  suffice  of  ihe  sphere  included  between  Che  eeiMcircle 
ETFN  a  and  the  semicircle  EO  a,  are  raid  to  be  in  totUhtalitvdt 
and  (Oil  ioBgiluiU ;  the  loagitudt  being  measured  Irom  s  along 
the  eaiterii  half  of  the  tquaior  E  d  a.  and  the  latitude  from  the 
same  part  of  the  equator  on  a  meridian  pausing  through  any 
of  the  points  in  question  and  the  two  poles  F  p. 

The  iiudeni  who  reads  the  preceding  explanation  tor  the 
first  time  may  have  a  little  dilEculty  in  lealiaing  the  appearance 
of  the  sphere  from  the  diagram  made  on  a  fiat  siufsce,  but  he 
must  euileivour  by  hi*  nitural  ideas  of  peispeclive  to  obtain 
as  clear  a  noiion  as  he  can.  Uf  coiuse  the  difficulty  would  be 
entirely  removed  by  the  actual  inspection  of  a  globe ;  but  we 
cannot  insert  globes  in  the  page*  of  the  Puptitjta  Educatdb; 
still  we  shall  iry  what  we  can  do  by  means  of  the  map  of  the 
world  inserted  in  vtd.  I,,  No.  20,  p.  30j,  although  it  must  bs 
remembered  that  theaurfaceotiiosolid  body  as  a  whole  can  be 
ituly  represented  on  a  plane  surface  luch  as  the  pjge  referred 
to.  With  that  map  beture  yoa,  then,  yauwill  sac  the  two  sides 
of  the  globe  rppresented  m  what  are  called  the  tatUm  and 
tcetUrn  kimitpker—.  In  order  to  see  the  whole  of  only  one  side 
ur  half  of  Iho  globe,  the  oye  must  be  supposed  to  be  at  an  in- 
finite distance,  and  still  posseaaing  the  power  of  *ight;  accord- 
ingly, too  nah  li/AU  directly  oppusita  to  each  other  will  enable 
you  lo  see  ihe  whole  of  ihe  globe.  This  is  the  reason  that  two 
circlea  are  neceisary  to  reprstent  the  globe,  because  only  one* 
halt  can  be  aeen  at  a  time.  It'  these  two  circles  could  tw 
pasted  along  their  edges  or  eircumferences,  back  to  back,  so 
that  their  north  and  south  poles  coiocided,  and  then  infiated  till 
they  anumed  the  form  of  a  globe,  they  would  then  form  a 
pretty  currecc  representation  of  the  earth'a  Burtace.  The 
equator,  whish  you  know  is  a  circle  equally  distant  from  the 
two  pnles,  is  represented  on  the  map  of  the  world  by  a  straight 
line  drawn  acroM  the  middle  of  both  hemispheres,  marked  by 
the  word  e^italer,  and  with  degrees  from  0"  to  180°  east|  and 
ftotn  0'  to  180°  west,  reckoned  &om  the/lril  vuridian. 

In  Ihe  map  referred  Vi,  these  degrees  ate  marked  only  at  the 
distance  of  every  20  degrees,  on  account  of  it*  Bmallne**  j  in 
larger  maps  Ihey  are  marked  at  ihs  distance  of  every  10  de* 
giees  ;  andin  largerstUl,atleBS  diatanoea;  the  best bemg thosa 
where  they  are  marked  at  the  distance  of  every  titiglt  degree; 
hut  these,  ot  course,  must  be  of  enormous  size.  The  first 
meridian,  that  of  Greenwich,  ia  known  by  its  being  marked 
with  U  on  the  map  or  the  equator.  On  looking  at  the  M4lsna 
ietauphere,  you  will  Bee  this  0  marked  on  the  equator,  in  the 
Outf  ef  Omnta.  south  of  the  cuaac  of  Guinea  in  Africa  ;  tliil  is 
llir  oii|!iii  of  the  rectangular  co-ordinates,  lhej(r»(  mtrMan,  and 
the  ii/uaitr,  and  it  is  lo  this  pomt  that  all  measurements  of 
Umgitudt  Hie  lo  be  referred.  On  running  up  the  meridian, 
puasiijg  through  this  :»re  point,  towards  tha  nsrlA  ptU,  you  will 
Hud  that  it  passes  through  London  in  the  Britiih  blit;  this, 
you  ktiuw,  is  iloi  strictly  the  case,  the  mtridian  of  St.  Paul'a 
Church,  London,  being  about  G'  or  geographical  miles  KCtt  of 
Httidiaji  of  Greenwich  i    hut  (his  is   so  small  in  nrdinory 


lulia. 


common  purposes,  conaidered  the  same.  The  taeiidian  of 
Greenwith  haa  been  cboeen  aa  the^<t  mrruABn,  in  pieference 
to  that  of  London,  because  Greenwich  is  the  site  of  the  .fisyoj 
OUtnoivry.  Accordingly,  all  meiidiana  which  cross  the  equa- 
lor  to  lk4  right  of  that  ot  Ureenwich,  are  said  to  be  meridians  of 
places  in  nu(  Umfitttii ;  end  all  meildiana  which  cloat  the 
rquator  to  the  leit  of  that  of  Greenwich,  ate  Mid  la  be  meri- 
dians ot  plact-s  in  teat  loii'jitudi.  For  example ;  if  you  look 
nt  Ptkin,  in  Chmo,  on  this  map,  ynii  will  linQ  that  it  lie*  to  ttt 
ri^Acufthe/'jiinini'fum  in  the  northern  hallof  theeaJfowiianU 
i.piii-t )  etwecn  two  meridians  which  crof*  the  equsior,  the  one 
liemg  ihiittiliich  is,  or  should  be,  marked  at  the  point  of  inter- 
seciion 110°;  andtheothcTihatwhii'hin,  or  should  be,  marked 
al  I  ht  point  of  intersection  120";  ihiscnntjlesyon  to  guess,  by  iha 
•  iciiiiiy  of  l'ekintoihelut[ermeiidian,thntitslDngitudeisBbout 
116^  t«(,-nowthe  actual  longitude  is  Iie^^e'E,    Again, ifysu 
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look  at  Buenos  Ayrei,  in  South  Amerioa,  on  the  Mune  map,  you 
will  find  that  it  lies  to  the  left  ofthe/r«<  meridim  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  wettem  kemuphtn,  between  two  meridians 
which  cross  the  equator,  the  one  being  that  which  is,  or  should 
oe,  marked  at  the  point  of  intersection  50^,  and  the  other  that 
which  is,  or  should  be,  marked  at  the  point  of  intersectioa  60^ ; 
this  enables  you  to  guess,  by  the  Ticinity  of  Buenos  Ayres  to 
the  latter  meridian,  that  its  longitude  is  about  58**  io$it;  now 
the  actual  longitude  is  6%^  25'  W. 

On  the  first  meridian,  the  degrees  of  latitude  are  not  marked ; 
but  they  are  marked,  in  the  map  of  the  world,  on  the  dide 
which  surrounds  each  hemisphere.    On  this  ci»sle,  the  points 
of  its  intersection  with  the  equator  are  marked  0,  to  show  that 
UatiieU  begins  to  be  reckoned  from  these  points.    Each  of  the 
lour  quadrants  (or,  fourth  parts)  of  these  ctreles  is  marked  with 
degrees  from  0^  to  90^  reckoned  from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 
In  the  map  referred  to,  these  degrees  are  marked  only  at  the 
distance  of  every  10  degrees,  on  account  of  its  smaUness ;  in 
larger  maps,  they  are  marked  at  less  distances ;  and  the  best 
are  those  m  which  they  are  marked  at  the  distance  of  erery 
amgU  degree ;  but  these,  of  course,  must  be  of  Tery  great  size. 
In  the  same  map,  circles  are  made  to  pass  tlm>ugh  the  eon:e> 
qponding  points  on  the  upper  or  northern  quunnts  of  the 
outer  or  surrounding  circle  of  each  hemisphere,  and  of  the  upper 
or  northern  half  of  the  middle  straight  line  extending  &om 
pole  to  pole,  at  the  distance  of  erery  10  degrees;  these  upper 
quadrants,  and  this  upper  half,  actually  denoting  the  northern 
portions  of  meridians  passing  respectlTely.tfarough  the  points  of 
the  equator  marked  lon^tude  20*^  W.,  longitude  160®  £.,  and 
longitude  70^  E  Thesecircles,  whieh  on  the  globe  are  paralld  to 
the  equator,  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  projection  em^yed  in 
this  map,  not  actually  pui  allel  to  that  llxie  or  to  each  other, 
being  drawn  from  different  centres ;  but  they  are  still  called 
varalUU  of  latitudt,  and  are  used  to  enable  us  to  determine  the 
latitude  of  any  place  on  the  map.    Similar  parallds  of  latitude 
are  drawn  through  the  corresponding  points  on  the  lower  or 
southern  quadrants  of  the  outer  or  surrounding  circle  of  each 
hemisphere,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  purpose. 
For  example :  if  you  look  at  PtJHn,  in  0!%«m,  on  this  map,  you 
will  see  that  it  lies  between  the  equator  and  the  north  pole  in 
the   Hutem  hemuph§ir$^  and  close   to  the  paralltl  of  latituth 
marked  40?  at  each  side  of  the  map ;  this  enables  you  to  guess 
that  the  iatUutU  of  Pekin  is  nearly  40*^  north;  now  the  actual 
latitude  is  89"?  64'  N.    Again,  if  you  look  at  J^nrnof  Ayr§§,  in 
South  Anurioa,  on  the  same  map,  you  will  find  that  it  Ues  be- 
tween the  equator  and  the  ootdh  pole  in  the  wettom  komi9pA0r$. 
and  nearly  in  the  middle  between  ^9parail$itofkUitmU  marked 
30**  and  409  at  each  side  of  the  map ;  this  enables  you  to  guess 
that  the  latitude  of  Buenos  Arres  is  nearly  35®  tonth  ;  now  the 
actual  latitude  is  34®  36'  S.    Having  thus  shown  how  to  find 
separately  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any  place  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  by  meana  of  the  circles  and  lines  drawn  in  the 
map  of  the  world,  it  is  easy  liar  the  student  to  combine  these, 
and  thus  to  determine  the  actual  position  of  any  place  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.    Thus,  we  naTe  found  that  the  city  of 
Pekin,  in  China,  is  situated  in  lat.  89®  64'  N.,  and  long.  116® 
26'  B. ;  and  that  the  city  of  Buenoa  Ayres  is  situated  in  lat. 
U^  W  S.,  and  long.  68®  26'  W. 

EzznoiSES. 

Find  from  the  map  of  the  world,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes — 
that  is,  the  geographical  positions — of  the  following  places  to  the 
nearest  degree : — ^Tehraun,  or  Teheran,  in  Persia.  Delhi,  in  India. 
Canton,  in  China.  Sydney,  in  Australia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Africa.  Cape  Horn,  South  America.  Assnmpeion,  South  America. 
Chuauisa,  South  America.  Mexico,  North  America.  Washington, 
North  America.  Bhering's  Straits,  North  America.  Tobolsk,  in 
Bussia. 


Wt  fnrthar  nqntit  that  the  sioiloiita  of  QuselTs  Budid,  who  it  rotlly 
and  tnilj  dodxout  of  makiof  profrou  in  Geometry  under  our  toitton,  will 
•end  their  tohUiomt  qftke  extreitoi  in  laid  edition,  addressed  to  Pnifet$er 
fFaUaee,  to  the  abore  address  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may 
receive  the  approbatiosi  due  to  them,  by  their  names  beini^  AoiHwroUy  men. 
iMMMd.  when  the  soluUons  are  giren  lo  the  Loetwvs  on  SueUd,  aeeordiiif  as 
the  propositions  to  whieb  they  belong  sueeessiyel/  appear  in  the  Popinux 
EnuoAToa.  Those  who  desire  the  omtwen  to  the  fueciwM  m  OueoftJritk-' 
metie,  wiH  espedite  their  publication  by  sending  the  eolations  to  soeh  as 
they  have  abeady  oaleulated  as  soon  as  possible.  Their  names  will  also  be 
honoorably  mentioned  in  the  PoruLaa  EDUOAToa. 

A.  H.  X.  will  be  able  to  Jodfe  for  himself,  by  the  mtraeti  w«  fasfe  nude 
horn  the  L.  17.  Calendar,  whether  he  eaa  go  up  to  the  VaivMrs^  of  Loodon 
for  Matrieolatton.  Thanks  for  his  sofgestions.— Z.  T.  Z.  (Dudley)  will 
find  en  answer  to  his  inquiry  in  the  same  extraets^— NawoAsrui:  Ca*- 
seU*8  History  of  England,  pries  3s.  6d.— E.  D.  (Pontypool) :  The  rule  for  the 
octagon  is  not  correct,  on  the  supposition  that  It  is  rr^iiMP.— J.  Y.  0.  (01a«* 
gowj:  We  would  hardly  adrise  any  addition  to,  or  eessatioa  from.  Us 
studies.  The  dictionary  he  msntkws  (Tonng's)  maj  do  for  a  UttSa.  The 
maps  should  be  pasted  in  their  proper  places  aeoorduiff  to  direetumi  fc  be 
given  to  ike  binder,  when  the  volume  is  completed.— Jambs  Tajua 
(Aberuthven):  Mr.  Lover,  (Hasgow.  and  Mr.  Mensteeof  Edinhtnsl^  viU 
gladly  fttmiui  you  with  any  work  issued  from  our  ofBce. 

Musio.— WiLUAK  Hamilton  (Glasgow) :  We  are  obliged  by  his  pnlit*' 
ness  in  sendini?  us  a  set  of  his  new  *'  Penny  Series  of  Olees  and  Ohoroaes,** 
and  a  list  of  his  publications.  It  is  a  noUe  coUsetion  of  cheap  mueic  fbr  the 
people.— 8.  A.  E.  (EavenfleM) :  Every  member  of  your  alaae  can  obtain  a 
raoanlator  for  a  penny  by  purchasing  the  number  of^the  EonoAToa  in  which 
it  is  ptinted.  A  large  one  fbr  class  purposes  Is  published  by  Ward  and  Co., 
for  one  shillinr  and  fourp«koe<— BrouaaaiooB  and  WniTi.Br:  Can  any  one 
answer  the  fofiowing  questions  for  our  eomapondentsl  Will  there  be  any 
dUTerence  in  the  sound  of  a  pianoforte  (fat,  tablo4haped)lf  the  top  has 
been  split,  but  well  fastened  together  again  with  iron  bands*  and  glued  T 
Give  a  rule  to  get  the  length  of  oiYan  pipes  having  certain  different  diam^ 
tert,  but  souDdinfr  the  same  note  1  A  description  of  Berkst^  poeomatie 
valve  ?  The  relailve  length  of  pipes  between  the  ocUvca  would  be  in  the 
same  propoxtiou  as  the  string  of  the  monochord«— T.  8.  G.  ^Dhudbi^) : 
When  piuiofortes  and  oi^ans  are  tuned,  in  every  key,  vetfeen§,  aoeotding 
to  the  proper  divisions  of  the  monoehord,  then  there  wiu  be  nothhif  of  what 
tonera  call  ■*  wolf.*'  Such  instruments  would,  at  present,  be  very  expendve 
because  of  the  number  of  pipes  or  strings  requino.  But  might  not  some  of 
the  money  now  lavished  on  ornament  be  better  spent  in  obtaining  eecreet 
tunef— T.  Baqtbs  (Bury) :  We  do  intend  to  introduce  all  the  clefs,  as  he 
expects.— John  Btookimo  :  What  is  the  best  deal  for  the  bcUy  of  a  vtoliB  ? 
Does  it  make  any  difference  whether  the  back  is  in  one  or  two  pieces  1  Can 
any  friend  answer  him?— A  PaasBTBaiKa  Sxkgbb:  Be  content  to  listca 
while  your  voice  is  breaking.— A  Musical  EBPoaMsa :  We  shall  be  hapev 
to  see,  and  wiU^romiae  to  re-examine,  the  last^edition  of  the  **  Bequcntw 
System.**— T.  BTabt  should  not  ask  us  questions  which  he  can  answer  he 
himselX  by  oareful  perusal  of  our  Lessons,  neither  shoold  he  **  suppose**  uitt* 
out  a  reason.— Psraa  8xMrLB*s  questions  we  cannot  answer. 

bbeatum. 

Vo.  31,  p.  71,  coL  I,  last  Uneabefbre/ow  insert  siors  fAoa. 


ANSWERS  TO  COBRESPONDENTS. 

We  psrtlsulsrly  request  our  oorraqMudents  to  say  all  that  they  have  to  say 
unemoeingletheet  ol  paper,  and  to  give  their  real  names  (whieh  wUl  be 
kept  eeeret  if  they  <le«<rs  it),  and  their  usswiMd  namet,  as  well  as  their  ptoeet 
^  reeideoeet  on  the  same  theet,  in  order  to  prevent  nasierout  mi$take$, 
omieeioiUt  and  minaidentanding$i  if  this  be  done,  then  the  envehpettMj 
be  thrown  aside,  and  the  single  iheet  will  ahme  occupy  our  attention.  Our 
•ddrees.  as  we  have  said  befbre,  is  **  Mdiior  of  the  Popular  Sditeator, 
XdS  BeUe  aatnag^fiord,  Ludgate-kiU,  London^"  and  we  reqaett  this  to  be 
pat  at  the  top  ef  the  same  sheet  of  paper. 


LITERARY   NOTICES. 

Thb  ALTAa  OF  tbb  Housbhold  2  or,  Dombstio  WoasHiP.  Part  I. 
will  be  published  on  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  price  Is.  This  work  wiB  con* 
tain  a  Beriee  of  Servicee  Ibr  the  Pamily,  iM^ep*^  fbr  every  nomio&aod  even- 
ing  throog'hout  the  year,  vis.,  portions  of  Scdpture,  Prayers  ami  Thanks- 
givings, suitably  adapted  to  each  other,  to  which  will  be  added  ehort  prae* 
tical  comments  to  explain  the  subjecu  read,  or  enforoe  the  duties  eqleiaed. 
This  work  wUl  be  edited  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Hams.  Prindpai  of  New  CoUsge, 
assisted  by  a  band  of  eminent  divines  in  London  and  the  country. 

Tbb  8blv  axs  Cl4SS  EsAMMaa  ik  Euouo,  eontaJning  the  Enunci** 
tlons  of  all  the  Propositions  and  Corollaries  in  CssBeIl*s  Edition,  for  the  nac 
of  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Private  Students,  will  be  pubUahed  in  a  few  days, 
price  3d. 

Ca8SBll*8  Elbmbmts  OF  AuTnono,  Is.  paper  sow  ;  Is.  Cd.  asatly 
bound  in  cloth. 

Tbb  ANSwBas  to  all  thb  Qubstionb  xv  Cabbbll*s  AaiTBMSTie,  far 
ths  use  of  Private  Stodenta,  and  of  Teachers  and  ProfiBSSOit  who  use  ibis 
work  in  their  classes,  is  preparing  for  publication. 

Price  Is.,  beautifblly  printed,  super^royal  8vo., 

THE  UNCLE  T0M*8  CABIK  ALMANACK ;  or,  Thb  ABOLtTiomwt 
Mbkknto  fob  1863.— The  most  complete  work  on  the  qnesttoa  of  slavacy 
that  has  hitherto  been  published.  EvezytMdy  who  has  read  *'  Unde  Tom*s 
Cabin**  should  poesesa  themselvea  of  a  oopy  m  this  book,  which  more  than 
veriflea  all  the  statements  in  lira.  8towe*8  thxllling  narrative.  This  work  ia 
Splendidly  Illustrated  by  George  Croikshank.  Esq.;  J.  GUbert,lfiiq.;  W. 
Harvey,  Esq. ;  H.  K.  Browne,  £sq.(*'  Phia*') ;  and  other  eminent  artists ;  and 
contains  upwards  of  70  pages  super-ioyal'Svo..  replete  with  the  moslstiftiaf 
InddcBtf^LiTes  of  Escaped  Negroes;  the  Workinn  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law ;  Aneedotes,  Narratives,  and,  Historical  and  Descriptive  Aoeouats  of 
American  Slavery.  The  sale  already  is  very  large,  nearly  SOyOOO  eo|das 
having  been  disposed  of  in  a  fortnight 

Illu8Tbatbi>  ExBXBXToa  Almahaok,  Thirty  splaadld  EagtaTingt,  6d. 

PoruLAE  EoooAToa  Almanaok,  Notlcesaad  fiss^fsna  EdasMtea,  8d. 

Tbmfbbaiiob  AlmiLMack,  Talfi  by  the  Authotoee  of  Uaele  Tom,  te..M. 

PaoTBSTAHT  DxssBVfBBS*  Almabaox,  wlth  Bsw  Historical  Notices,lEe.  6d. 

Fzinte4  aod  PabllBhed  by  Jobh  Oassbll,  La  Belle  8aa?sfS  Taitf» 

'>*"  TuiniliWi   DiaiiBilisi  L  Ifllli 
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IKTEODUCTOEY    CHAPTER. 


&i  order  to 

notloni  rcktrng  ta  firvt,  to  toknr,  wnA  to  UjM 

w«U  M  to  natural  ptrtptdit*  in  Drawing,  we  ihall  nippoie. 


tt  ODr  pupil*  in  o 


■  ft  fint  leewn,  thit  you  t«ke  np  lome  otijeot,  mch 
tiatd  ttot,  and  itiU  jou  place  it  before  ;ou  In  vuioui  poai- 
tions.  In  order  to  obterve  the  effect  which  ii  produced  upon 
the  eye  in  each  of  theae  poaitiona.  Three  thinga  win  par- 
tieuUrljr  attract  your  attention,  when  jou  look  at  the  book  in 
an;  gi<ren  position  :  JlrtI,  its  roui ;  llm,  ita  coloub  ;  and 
mxt,  ita  oHiAKo-BcttKO,  or  tjoht  amd  ibadi.  When  tou  have 
earrtollj  conaidned  and  understood  the  appearance  of  the 
book  in  thcM  partieulare,  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  Draumg 
of  it.  If  you  hafe  nerw  been  accnatomed 
make  •  sketch  of  any  object  before,  your  first  attempt  may  not 
pleua  yonrself,  or.  Indeed,  an;  one  else;  but  a  first  attempt 
must  be  made ;  a  second  may  be  mora  succeaaful 
third,  the  meet  aueceasfat  of  all. 

It  la  frequently  asserted  that  the  art  of  Drawing,  like  that  of 
writing  poeby,  is  a  natural  gift;  and  that  nnleu  you  poaseti 
this,  yoa  nerer  can  excel.  It  may  be  true  that,  to  rise  to  the 
highest  eminence  in  any  aeience  or  art,  require*  a  peculiar  bent 
ofthenlnd;  but  to  acquire  a  useful  practteal  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  Drawing,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  sTery  one 
should  be  a  genius.  With  r^ard  to  the  sister  arts — poetry  and 
painting— it  may  he  truly  said,  in  regard  to  their  deroents,  at 
leas  ,  that  every  man  is  endowed  with  some  ability  for  their 
acquisition  and  thur  application.  Every  one,  for  inatance,  is 
petlieal  when  he  speaks  on  a  subject  with  which  ha  is  well 
acquainted,  or  In  which  he  is  deeply  interested ;  snd,  in  like 
manner,  srery  one  ii  an  artui,  uio  u  reedy  to  make  a  sketch  or 
aDrawuvof  any  object,  which  he  wishes  to  explain  to  another, 
when  he  finds  that  language  fails  to  convey  his  ideas,  Theart 
of  Drawing,  therefore,  may  be  attained  to  a  itifficient  extent 
for  practical  purposes  by  srery  one  who  exert*  the  necesiaiy 
attention  and  assiduity.  The  artisan,  the  tradesman,  or  the 
eonnQi**eur,  may,  by  the  use  of  •  few  well-directed  strokes  of 
the  pencil,  convey  an  idea  of  hi*  plans,  operations,  and  viewi 
In  relation  to  artistia  productions,  of  which  the  most  laboured 
and  elrgant  composition,  consisting  of  numy  hundred  words, 
would  fail  to  oonvey  the  slightest  impreation  to  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  or  the  reader. 

But  to  return  to  our  example  already  suggested.  Let  the 
pupil  take  up  the  book  before  mentioned,  and  hold  it  in  a 
koritantai  potUion  on  the  palm  of  the  right  hand — that  iM,Jkt, 
a*  it  would  lie  on  a  table ;  then  raise  it  in  this  position  to  the 
height  or  level  of  the  chin,  with  one  end  towards  you,  and  at 
the  distance  of  about  twelve  inches  from  the  fkce ;  then,  if  the 
flront  or  fore-edge  of  the  book  be  turned  to  the  right,  it  will 
pmoDt  the  appearance  represented  In  fig.  I. 


□f  the  book  be  tnmed  to  the  let^  it  will  appear  ai  iept«s«ated 
in  fig.  2.  And,  if  the  hand  be  held  in  the  same  position,  but 
the  farther  end  of  the  book  be  turned  to  the  right,  it  will 
exhibit  the  appearance  repraaented  in  fig.  3. 


If  the  hand  be  held  In  the  lamo  position,  but  the  farther  end 


In  these  diflteent  positions,  you  see  how  remarkably  the 
appearance  ohange*,  and  still  it  is  the  same  book.  One  thing, 
however,  csnnot  escape  your  observation,  and  it  is  this :  that 
the  two  ends  of  the  book,  especially  in  the  view  represented 
in  fig.  1,  appear  to  be  of  different  lengths,  although  they  be  in 
reality  of  tlu  same  length,  that  end  which  is  farthest  from  you 
appearing  to  be  the  smaller.  Now  this  is  according  to  a  law 
of  nature,  the  law  of  perspective,  by  which  nil  bodies  at  great 
distances  appear  les*  than  the  same  bodies  at  small  distances, 
and  that  in  proportion  to  the  greBtness  of  the  distance.  Every 
one  must  have  noticed  the  regular  appearance  and  gradation  M 
the  effects  of  this  law,  when  looking  down  an  avenue,  where 
the  trees  at  the  farther  cad  appear  almost  to  approach  each 
other,  although  you  know  that  they  ore  exactly  at  the  same 
distance  as  those  at  the  near  end,  see  fig.  * ;  or,  when  looking 
alonnide  of  a  wall  of  uniform  height,  snd  of  a  considerable 
length,  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  wall  seem  to  spproocU 
each  other  in  the  diatance. 

Tig.  4. 


There  are  positions  io  which  you  may  look  at  the  book  and. 
not  perceive  any  difference  in  the  apparent  lengths  of  the  two 
ends,  viz.,  when  you  look  down  at  it  from  a  point  directly  over 
the  middle  of  the  side,  or  v/hen  you  look  up  at  it  from  a  point 
directly  undei  the  same;  also,  when  you  hold  the  side  of  the  ' 
book  facing  you,  and  look  at  it  from  any  convenient  distance. 
Oenerally  speaking,  however,  the  appearance  of  the  book,  and 
of  the  dimennoDs  of  its  different  parti,  will  vary  with  it*  posi- 
tion ;  so  that,  as  the  position  changes,  the  appearance  ohange*. 
A  complete  knowledge  of  the  lawa  which  regulate  thcae  ap- 
pearances, will  enable  you  to  give  a  true  representation  of  then 
on  paper  or  canva**  g  and  these  law*  are  known  under  the  name 
of  the  principles  of  perspective.  It  is  plain,  from  what  we 
havssaid,  that  these  principles  are  not  arbitrary,  and  that  they 
are  not  mere  matters  of  choice  or  of  human  invention.  Thtnr 
are  discoverable  in  all  the  appearance*  of  nature ;  and,  indeed, 
nntil  the  principles  of  perspective  were  well  understood,  na- 
tural appearance*  Here  not  well  understood;  and,  consequently, 
the  art  of  drawing  was  not  well  understood.     It  i*  true  that 


wa*  fully  nnderstood,— and  among  these  there  have 


persp 
Men 
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ot  the  greatest  men,  luch  u  Leonarda  da  Vinci ;  but  it  i* 
equaUy  tiue  ihM  the  principle!  of  drawing  weio  not  Bufflcienll; 
veil  ondencood  to  BcfmiC  or  a  populiic  eiplaDStion  to  any  man 
□f  ordinaiT  comprehenuDD.  TbJa  hu  at  length  been  ac- 
eompUahed ',  and  men  in  general  may  now  be  taught  the  ait 
of  drawing  Bi  eaiily  as  the  arts  of  reaifing  and  writing. 

In  t^muM  to  roBn,  thai,  the  flnt  of  onr  three  elemmita  in 
Dnwing,  the  appearance*  of  objectaaiever^  Tariablei  but  ve 
Bmit  andeavouT  to  apprehend  these  appearanoea,  and  to  represent 
themtn  everypoaiiblechaDgeof  poaitioD.  For  example:  lup- 
poae  that  you  place  any  round  or  oircular  object  before  you— 
aay  a  dinner-plate ;  if  you  look  directly  at  the  face  or  back  of 
the  plate,  it  will  appear  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  as  in  the  flnt 
dia^am  in  &g.  5.  If  you  look  at  the  plats  aidewaya,  that  ii, 
rif.  s. 


with  it  other  straight  tines  or  curye  lines  at  pleasure,  youlte 
potaeu  the  pooer  of  drawing  the  outline  of  any  object  ntub 
erer ;  that  ia,  you  are  then  able  to  draa  in  imtUni,  Fou- 
Teraneewill  give  this  desirable  power  to  anyone;  indlheoiilj 
anre  method  of  attoiuiiig  it  is  by  careful  and  conatant  pncti«. 
Tracing  outlines  againstaglaas  window,  or  employing  injiuth 
idle  schemes,  are  mere  delusions  ;  these  must  be  nerer  [tuncht 


habita  of  hand,  difficult  to  oTercome  if  once  conftrmed.  Ai  i 
first leuon,  then,  in  outline,  try  your  hand  at  drawing  ailtii{lil 
I,  aa  a  i,  in  fig.  6. 


.   erdae  on  this  rimplest  of  ill 

probably  make  a  crooked  liiie ;  palitfi 
]rou' will  make  'your  line  higher  at  one  end  than  st  the  ixIht, 
and  not  horizontal,  or,  perhapa,  jou  may  make  a  flat,  imfnlst 
curre,  8omething  hIII  depend  on  the  poaition  of  th>  liibl 
arm.  In  drawing  a  horisontol  line  keep  your  elbow  nibei 
cloae  to  your  aide  at  starting,  and  you  will  find  it  esiier  to  do. 
In  drawing  a  perpendicular  line,  you  will  find  it  bellct  lo  gif 
the  elbow  more  play.  When  yon  look  at  a  broken-down  gilt 
.with  the  two  posu  only  remaining,  but  both  ol  the  uoe 
height,  a  horiiontal  line  ii  as  clearly  indicated  by  the  lopi  i' 
theta  poata  aa  if  a  line  were  atrelohed  across  to  show  il,  or  i 
straight  pieoe  of  timber  laid  from  poet  to  post.    Hske,  due, 


WW  I// 


fourth  diagram*  exniUt  two  other  positions  in  which  the 

object  may  b«  viewed,  but  ntnther  of  which  meaent  the  ap- 
PMranoe  of  adiele,  Mthongh  the  objedt  be  reallj  of  that  form, 
raa  Umoo*  on  penpectiTe  will  enatjle  you  to  aoqaire  a  know- 


Now  join  theae  by  a  straight  line,  proceedliig  waadilrftc" 
left  to  right.    If  you  do  not  find  this  (My  it  fiitf.  pncttce  a 


ledge  at  the  lawa  which   regulate  the 
evbibited  by  eurrilinear  forma. 

We  now  eiJl  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  eiitUmt,  If 
you  do  not  know  what  eitllmt  means,  take  the  following  aa  a 
definition;  outline  ia  ■  tracing  which  goei  closely  round  any 
obiect  or  figure,  touching  it  at  ail  pointi  of  its  course.  You 
1  obtain  a  clear  idea  ot  outline,  by  imagining  a  wire  bent 
-  "      •  "  J  to  fititd 


round  the 


[aide  of  any  figure,  i 


M,  if  you  lay  thia  bent  wire  upon  a  flat  surfaoa,  you 
an  outline  of  the  figure  in  question. 

If  yon  think  for  a  moment,  you  will  perceiTe  that  irtiaterer 
maybetheformot  an  object,  iu  outline  will  be  oompoaed  either 
of  straight  lines,  orof  curied  lines,  or  of  aome  combination  of 
atralght  and  ourred  line*.  It  is  not  pouible  to  imaotne  a  line 
which  ahall  not  belong  to  one  of  these  three  kinds.  It  follows, 
theiafore,  that  if  you  can  form  a  straight  line  of  any  length, 
Mid  glva  it  any  direction  you  plsate,  and  if  you  can  combine 


until  you  do  ;  and  yon  will  then  be  mMter  of  a  rnoTen^' 
which  lie*  at  (he  foundation  of  drawing.  It  i*  held  ss  a  pi^ 
ciple  among  geometers,  that  when  two  point*  are  Ki»E"i .■*• 
straight  line  joining  them  ii  also  giyen.  Draw  •"•'B'"  '"^ 
inevery  direction, first  maikingouttheir  extreme  pi«DU,aMle™* 
tinue  this  exercise  until  vou  hoTe  fully  mustered  it  (•eefig.  <h 
Then  try  your  hand  at  drawing  three  or  more  ''""""'T'; 
alwayii  Utgiiming  by  marking  Iha  points  ;  and  lesm  to  oil 
these  lines  in  uU  directions.  At  firat  you  will  find  it  moB' W 
to  begin  at  the  top,  and  draw  towards  the  left  hand  j  but  JM 
must  practise  thia  lesson  until  you  can  draw  thenl  m  s»J 
direction,  beginning  either  at  the  right  or  the  left,  at  the  lop  "" 
at  the  bottom.  Do  not  think  this  exercise  too  simple ;  T'™ 
will  find  that  in  learning  to  draw  lines  in  this  way  yM  ™ 
make  greater  adTancea  towards  command  of  hand  than  V  J^ 
had  spent  thrice  the  time  in  copying  line*  or  drawing  16^ 
without  system.  Command  of  hand  include*  precision  •» 
ancuracy,  and  exclude*  all  looseneat  of  habit  in  artwioc- 
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nieii*Baf  UuptEepracladei  thsioMitianofexMnpUaonio 
IweeBBiM^  u  could  be  deiiied  1  but  ^ou  may  nuke  theie  lineg 
u  long  u  ;ou  pleaae,  any  Aom  aix  tache*  to  a  foot  in  length. 
You  may  ereo  proceed  to  the  drawing  at  »traight  lines  longer 
uid  longer,  until  you  ore  able  to  join  pointi  a  yard  afluader  i 
the  points  in  all  cases  abowing  you  where  to  begin,  where  you 
wegoing  to,  and  whereyou  aie  to  tuiip. 

F^r  these  exerclaes  it  u  not  alwayi  neceuary  to  lue  paper. 
A.  lai^e  alata  will  do  equally  well ;  or,  what  la  better  atill,  a 
black-bou'd  with  a  piece  of  chalk  ;  yon  may  even  draw  them 
againat  a  amooth  wail.  If  you  uae  paper,  alnioat  any  aoit  will 
do,  tM  it  would  involve  nnidleaa  ezpenee  10  <iae  a  high-priced 
article.  The  paper  yon  employ  for  drawing  ahoald  be  fattened 
down  upOD  a  board — drawing  pina  are  turn  for  thii  purpose  ; 
theae  are  generallv  made  wiui  Qac  brua  head*  about  the  siie 
of  a  threepaimy  piece,  and  a  short  ateel  point  for  Sxing  in  the 
wood  ;  when  these  are  not  eaaily  to  be  had,  ooounon  tacks  may 
be  uaed ;  or,  instead  of  either,  each  coiner  of  the^per  may  be 
faatened  to  the  board  by  a  little  sealing-wax.  When  you  sit 
down  10  clmw,  place  voui  feat  right  before  you,  and  lake  care 
not  to  fall  into  any  lounging,  awkward,  or  cramped  position. 
There  are  some  excellent  remarks  on  thia  head  in  the  first 
Leason  in  Penmanship,  page  31,  in  thia  volume,  which  you  will 
do  well  to  read.  Some  of  the  antics  there  mentioned  I  will  not 
■uppoN  you  to  be  guilty  of,  they  are  coo  silly  ;  neverthelesa , 
read  the  article.  A  desk  is  a  very  suitable  apparatua  for 
drawing  oa ;  but  if  joa  place  your  drawing  board  mi  a  tahle. 


now  to  be  lying  on  a  table  in  a  elesT  li(,ht,  and  that  its  colour  U 
icailet.  Remove  it  to  a  dark  pan  of  the  room  ;  put  a  red-brown 
book  on  the  table  in  the  place  whence  you  look  the  former) 
and  yon  will  then  see  that  the  scarlet  book,  in  its  dark  plact^ 
approaches  the  appearance  of  the  red-brown  book  in  the  light 
place.  If  it  had  been  a  blue  book,  it  would  have  approaohed 
to  a  purple  in  colour  or  perhaps  to  a  black  or  dark  grey,  acoord- 
ing  to  the  original  shade  of  blue.  If  it  had  been  of  a  yellow 
ocdouT,  it  would  then  have  looked  in  u:>  dark  place  as  if  grey 
had  been  mixed  with  it.  From  thtae  coniiilr^tiona,  then,  we 
infer  that  ooiions  is  subject  to  i>«lifLektions  as  wt^*  as  roan. 

Lastly,  as  to  OBiaxo-aotjno,  or  SioHvtnD-aHAiM,  atwud  to  the 
following  conaiderations.  I  need  acaMMly  lellyou  that  if  rau  turn 
the  back  of  the  book  away  &om  the  light,  the  lettering  ai  .d  gilding 
on  the  back,  if  there  be  any,  will  become  obscure  and  illegible. 
The  smaller  quaotity  of  light  causes  the  different  colours  to 
appear  mart  qfonu  loat,  that  is,  more  alike  in  appearance.  The 
obaourity  has  diminished  the  contrast  which  made  them  formerly 
ao  distinct.  Kext,  open  the  book,  and  you  will  find  that, 
according  a*  you  allow  the  li^bt  to  fall  upon  it,  either  directly 
or  from  the  left  hand  or  the  right,  so  you  will  have  both  page* 
of  the  book  enlightened,  or  one  light  end  the  other  dark.  A* 
appaarancea  of  this  kind  come  under  the  observation  of  every 
one,  it  would  aeem  too  simple  and  obvious  to  require  much 
diaonasion  ;  but,  from  the  consideration  of  a  number  of  sneh 
simple  examples,  ^ou  may  draw  this  general  conclusion,  that 

none  of  the  true  principles  of  art  are  aroitrvy  or  conTeniioDal, 


It  is  easy  to  give  it  a  slope  by  putting  something  under  it.  If 
Tou  lue  a,  Uack-lsad  pencil,  do  not  out  it  all  on  one  aide  nor 
uok  itaaiepKMntBdinfig,  9.  bnt  out  it  vrith  a  sharp  knife  In 


M  ercn  and  proper 


not  to  cut  awfty  so  much  of  the  wood  as  to  leave  the  black-lead 
wilbont  fupport,  for  then  it  iaTery.liable  to  break.  Uao  no  Indian 
rubber  in  Uuse  early  exercises,  but  let  your  badiines  lemaio ; 
they  will  serve  afterwards  to  shew  you  what  improvement  you 
have  made. 

Hold  your  pencil  generally  as  you  hold  a  pen,  The  necrsaity 
of  making  yonr  lines  longer,  and  m  greater  variety  Chan  is  usual 
in  writing,  will  oause  you  to  move  your  band  and  arm  mora 
freely  ;  but  do  not  aim  at  mere  quickness,  this  will  be  acquired 
in  due  time.  Wlien  you  can  make  good  linea,  you  may  make 
them  as  qnickly  as  you  please. 

If  Ton  have  a  ruler  or  a  pair  of  compasses  in  your  posseaaton, 
do  not  uae  them  at  first ;  put  them  away  till  you  have  acquired 

Let  neasMK  retain  to  the  example  «( the  bwA,    Stippose  it 


but  are  all  cu<able  of  explanation  by  referring  to  nature! 
appearances.  To  these  they  owe  thdr  orinn,  and  the  laws 
whichregnlate  them  are  as  constant  as  all  theoUier  laws  of  nature. 
The  ral**  forpiactice  inthearCof  drawing,  aa  in  any  other  ait, 
are  good  only  when  they  are  founded  on  some  natural  &eta,  the 
cause  of  the  natural  phenomena.  The  rule,  for  Instance,  which 
reoonunends  *ou  to  keep  your  elbow  towards  your  side,  in 
beginning  to  draw  a  horixontal  line,  arise*  from  the  consCruo- 
tion  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  at  the  elbow  joint.  Thus  we  «e* 
that  art  is  not  attiflcial  in  any  disparaging  sense  of  the  word  l 
it  has  its  root  in  nature,  and  ita  amalleat  twigs  and  tiranehaa, 
when  carefully  examined,  show  whence  they  derive  tlieir  origin 
and  vitality. 

Wa  have  now  only  entered  upon  our  subject,— we  havejuat 
opened  a  door  and  glanced  within.  If  our  pupiia  will  palienUy 
follow  us, — stopping  when  bid,  and  doing  what  they  are  told, — 
they  will  ultimately  bs  admitted  into  places  in  the  temple  of  art, 
wheretheywillreceive  both  pleasure  and  profit.  Let  anyinae- 
nious  artisan  who  readi  this  article,  oi  any  youth  who  ia  fond  c< 
dhaiking  upon  a  wall,  or  of  scrawling  uncouth  Sguie*  on  his 
slate,  only  resolve  to  follow  and  carefully  obey  our  insCruetions, 
and  we  shall  soon  have  the  gtalifieation  of  knowing  that 
hia  faculties  are  becnming  enlarged,  and,  consequently,  his 
enjoyments  increased.  The  refin^  and  cultivated  claasea  have 
for  a  long  time  possessed  an  apparent  monopoly  of  these  enjoy- 
ments ;  but  this  arises  from  their  being  refined  and  cultivated 
by  these  means.  The  gate  of  knowledge  is  now  thrown  open ; 
letua  thenu^eall  theatudentsot  IheForuLiB  Bnnoatom  to 
enter  by  degrees,  trusting  that,  before  long,  they  will  manUNt 
such  progress  in  all  the  aits  and  sdencee,  ai  will  enable  w  !• 
add  tneir  names  to  the  daily  increaaing  number  of  those  wU 
•le  4U^ed  to  tMeive  that  exalted  pfeaanre  which  a  teiaed 
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tnd  coldTtted   I 


I   iu  )»ppT  p 


Our  intended  coutm  of  Drmwing  will  include  luidrcape^ 
flgiLTM,  onuunenU,  initruclion  in  WBter  coloun,  in  etolunR, 
be.,  with  e«pliil»tion»  of  pricticil  mathoda  of  operstion  in  the 
Tuioui  branche*. 

The  next  leMon  will  tnelude  the  conaideniion  of  «o  much  geo- 
metry at  it  is  abiolutelj  neceMary  tor  a  itudent  of  art  to  be 
acquainted  with.  In  iho  memUme,  the  papil  may  eierciM 
hia  power  of  obeerralion  by  noticing  the  change*  m  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  object  that  he  may  consider  a  fit  oWect  (or  thi 
exeiciie  of  hi«  drawing  powera.  A  lucifer  match-box  will 
■erre  to  compare  with  the  (bUowing  flgurea,  aee  fig.  II,  which 
ahow  how  the  aame  outline  maybe  variously  filled  op,  to 
exemplify  the  difieieni  effecW  of  liobt  and  bhaqi. 

One  of  ihcM  figures  is  »  mere  outline;  the  othera  which, 
Mcbrding  to  the  shadows,  eihibit  the  difierent  appearances  of 
•  box  open  at  the  top,  a  box  open  at  the  side,  a  box  open  at 
the  end,  a  cloaed  box,  and  an  open  box,  ai  seen  from  a  umber 
point  of  aight.  Tig.  12  shows  how  cirolei  may  be  filled 
Flf.  U. 


^ 


HP  to  U  to  repreient  hollows,  or  flat  aurfaces.  These  figures 
n^  be  taken  aa  e  inull  illuatniUon  of  the  aaying  of  a  gtesi 
Italian  pointer  "  Give  me  a  conect  outline,  and  you  may  HU 


in  please 
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Q&BEK  STEMS.  iCmllnutd). 
Thk  learning  of  ■  new  language  1*  like  the  acqai.ltio|n  of  «  naw 
sense  Tbii  is  true,  if  onlj  becawe  a  new  luiruagc  affords  ■  new 
•zl  of  means  for  the  eipreasion  of  oar  Ideas.  The  capacity  of  the 
naman  mind  i.  greater  thui  1*  the  po«erof  eiprasion  posKMed  by 
any  .ocabulaij.  That  greater  capujitjr  flnJt  a  new  channel,  and  a 
new  outlet,  in  a  new  UngtiJge.  BesiJei.  langu.se  ii  a  mcdmm  for 
eouTeriag  Idea*  to  a  reeipieut,  ai  well  M  an  instrament  for  the  n- 
pnasioD  of  ideas  already  eut«ruii«d.  W  ilh  wordf,  tbeu.  you  gam 
Ew^lhe  incma.,  of  a  man",  yoc.bol.ry  i.  the  angmenta^on  u 
hi*  mental  triasore*.  New  knowledge  mnit  run  mto  the  old 
moolds.  If  it  ii  true  that  no  idea,  no  word  ;  eqnally  tme  u  it  that 
no  word,  no  idea.  You  may,  indeed,  make  a  word  eontam  men 
than  it  doe*  eoatain.  You  may  tranamate  brass  mto  sdrer,  and 
rilTer  into  gold  I  but  out  of  nothing,  comes  nothing.  There  are, 
then,  two  way.  by  which  I  may  impart  knowledge  1  I  may  give  a 
new  idea  by  ailing  a  new  word,  and  I  may  inere*»e  the  Taloe  of 
tbe  word  yon  ha»o.  Equally  may  I  aid  the  derelopmeot  of  your 
Bind,  and  sngment  at  once  iU  knowledge  and  iti  power,  by  sup- 
pKini  yon  with  a  fresh  term,  or  a  fresh  system  of  tetma,  a*  ■ 
otaans  for  the  eipnasion  of  your  tbougbta  and  feelings. 

These  remark*  And  Terifieatlon  in  tbe  study  e«n  of  the  remnants 
of  Greek  which  form  part  of  our  English  iipeech.  If  oun  is  a 
rich  language,  if  ours  is  an  eipraiiie  Ungnage,  we  owe  a  Urge 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Greeli.  By  the  aid  which  II  affords,  we 
express  thoughU  which  we  could  not  oiherwlM  baif e  eipreaaed  ;  and 
we  aeqnilB  ideSiS,  and  modification*  of  ideas,  the  sources  of  which 
■■•  fotud  only  in  its  litcialuie.    In  eiemplication,  it  suffices  to 


refer  to  the  single  domain  of  theology.    Ihecnr         

wean  the  shape  and  tbe  hue  which  It  receiTed  finn  (h 
langoage,  in  which  tbe  Gospel  was  promulgated  to  tbe  wwU.ul 
by  which  tt  was  planted  in  the  mmd  of  sU  tbe  nolt  dtilkl 

Okbbk  Eteub. 


gasler,  tXe  td^ 
genntn,  Ufniliia 
oxn.tiatp 

heteroa,  ano<As-'i 


AviUnnh 
orthnefiir,  ijas 

(resdte  (hensit) 


poly", 


:i- 


(Oies 

nsDRclist 


piMnry 
polypWf 
J«*gon 

piMioDetry 


lAalam  rpiUoliaiiam 

grapluin,  to  wriU  fnpk  autafra|it 

Tike  aid  which  the  Greek  langoage  affords  to  the  studmt  ii  osl- 
ing  exact  iterbal  dlatinetion*  la  iUnatrated  In  orthoepy,  whhi  li,  bj 
it*  derivation,  teoi  to  designate  rifU  sfwcUnf ,  as  artfaepspliy  ii 
T^U  wriline ;  the  firat,  therefore,  refers  to  prmrndtliiM,  tk 
SBGOnd  to  iptllinf. 

"  The  tfic  poem  Is  a  dlacourH  IsTented  by  art  to  fixm  Iba  atnai 
by  iDOh  InilmstkHU  u  an  dlignliid  mider  the  allegorieaof  not  <■• 
Important  aellOB,  whleh  Is  related  In  tsrs*  attar  a  ;rohable,  dliallit, 
uid  furprliLng  manner. — Fope^ 

The  three  great  tjnei  arc  Hooer'a  "  Iliad,"  Tiigil'i "  Aani, 
and  Miiton'a  "  Paradise  LoaL"  Such  is  the  perftelioBortlas 
poems  that  thej  form  a  class  by  themiclie*. 

"  Thrm  posts,  in  three  dlitaul  ag«  bom, 
Qifect,  Italy,  and  England  did  adora." 
The  formation  of  osr  immt,  from  the  Greek  trtmla,  flliutnla 
tbe  change  which  words  ondsrgo  in  pasai.-ig  ftoat  one  lange^e  l» 

MitaUwrty,  an  incomprdtensjbla  term  to  the  ordinary  Eti{liA 

Itudent,  discloaci  its  meaning  by  its  own  act  to  thoae  who  biowIlK 

import  of  its  component  paita.    Metallam  is,  in  genenl,  tbe  ut 

*     ~  -king  nefalt,  Uiat  is,  the  eitraetion  of  metal  from  the  on. 

i«  is  the  Bcienee  of  morals,  that  is,  of  right  fecUag  sad  nfU 

Tba  word  e(Aus    resembles  the  word  fnorc/t  In  oriiin. 

They  both  lignlfy  ctuloat,  and  they  intimate  that  with  tbe  snciml 

"      '1    and   Romans,    whst  it    aulomatj  was   what  it    rifU. 

:  bottom  of  such  a  notion  there  must  hare  ban  s  kiw  itBBaiid 

iralily.    Tbus  does  a  knowledge  of  langoage  open  to  Bnreyts 

the  cbaracirr  of  nsliims.     Tbe  teiminatioa  of  ethin,  like  pbjWt, 

itheniatin,  &c.,  denotes  a  science.  £(Um  is  tbe  science  of  noro'L 

£ciin;rJii<  is,  aeoordiag  to  tbe  derintion,  Uu  itartr  %i  p« 

vt.     Tbe  Greek  word  for  pMfCi,  namely,  ensngelian,  vast 

good  nnct.     (Luke  ii.  10.) 

The  pntfrU  Jnloe,  or  the  Uqmr  wUch  digests  the  food  bi  tM  McBiKt 
mimali,  li  of  all  mcnitraa  ths  moat  aeUre,  the  mat  anlnmL'''- 
AifeV, "  natural  Theokigy.- 
OLsy^m'is 

"  k.  principle  exiitlng  la  the  air,  of  whieh  It  Ibrma  the  reqJnblipsrt 
id  which  li  BlM  necemry  to  ocsabaatloo.  OiK"^ by  eomblBiigm 
dies,  makes  ihem  add.  whence  Its  name,  slfnl^lng  ftnaitor  tf  tem. 
■loMt  JoAhbh. 

Hfdngtn  ii  iMlti-pndmccr.  Hydar  {kfdroi  is  found  ilw  >> 
AydroeephaloDs  (kephal^,  Qr.  Me  *fci),  having  watap  in  tbe  had 
(the  brain)  1  and  in  Aytfrophobia  (phobia,  Gr.  /Mr),  CTf^-*"- 


B«tB|<U»r,.tht  Int  sonndiUktO, 
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Hj/drcgr^kn  li  properly  tlu  oppoaik  of  jtogr^jf  \  for,  u  Un 
l«ncr,  eoniidered  in  iU  eamponmt  puti,  i*  »  dcnription  ^f  t\n 
ICBrf,  fo  the  former  li  ■  itteriptvM  of  thi  ualer,  Bj  nnga  theee 
*%lliBeitioiii  are  modified,  lo  that  feoffrtphy,  ligniff ing  >  deicrip- 
tion  oT  the  •nrfaos  o(  the  suth,  compriMi  hjplrDgrapXy,  which 
deieribei,  hj  map*,  chute,  ke.,  (be  inrrue  of  (he  water,  and 
cjpecullr  Ibe  tea  coaat,  withltarooka,  ulandi,  ahoili,  and  ahalloi 

"  CtiriitopticT  Columbv,  tlw  flnt  (reat  dlHarercr  of  America,  wai 

lined  hi!  llTlag  bf  miUag  and  HlUni  l^idnypqiJUoal  mapL" 


Bf  derlTation,  gTammar  it  the  Ideoce  of  letten.  Thii  ii  t 
incorrect  defiaitiiKi,  tor  the  KlEnce  of  ktten,  conndered  is  all  Ita 
Tclaliaiu,  ia  the  idence  of  lanroige,  ot  which  lettert  an  the  ele- 
mentaiT  portiODi.  "  Letten'*  ii  often  Died,  boverer,  (or  ijrita- 
maUo  knowledge,  or  the  Tciolti  of  a  hjgh  and  Taried  •ductllon. 
So  we  ipeak  of"  a  mm  of  iettera."  lathii  acnfe  the  term  iioaed 
in  the  qneation,  "How  knoneth  thit  man  klltrt,  haTing  never 
luined?"  (John  tii.  IS.)  The  hottile  queitionen  toolt  Jeioi  to 
be  ijWiraRf  (Acti  ii.  13) — that  ia,  u  in  the  originil,  iriiaia,  idiot, 
Dnlanght— iDCh  ai  Peter  and  Joho  were  accomiled. 

'  I  made  li  both  Ln  fanne  and  mattar  to  amnlate  the  kind  of  poeme 


u  called  epiOato 
whan  the  bride  mu  M  in 

hagloa,  M* 
hecaton,  hiatdnd 


hemera,  it<fa|r 
Ueroa,  Melt 


potamoB,  a  r<Mi 
bodo*,  away 


nhoDd.  a  tamid 
kaloi,  beaulipil 
kaljpio./cwer 
konnoe,  Oe  uMd 

InklDi,  a  drde 


lo  herehamber."— 1 
OsiEi  STsm. 


I  am  glad  ^ou 

juat  committed  a   grammiti 
B'Higbt." 


Ptri 

perthelign 

ap 

PpOlogJ 

epk-tral 

*^ 

*9<>gon 

WemgljpUe. 

£ 

jtoApgraphy 

meKveMaiia 

od 

eiodua 

ecorciam 

Aemo 

*nr™ 

hmr«m«^ 

t^ 

!2Ka 

pho«, 

^A^r.pb7 

caa 

coligr.phjr 

oUtP 

apocofwae 

bn-a 

ttel 

q*fa 

lai 

Miy 

fijr' 

rq«theaU 

'S 

{r 

(li* 

(.intt«i. 

«5rp* 

melunorpWaii 

t»<<l[h«su 

An  »plimirit  ii  properly  a  jonmal  (jonr,  ft.  day),  an  aeconnt 
of  daily  ttanaactjoni.  Ephmiridit  (the  ploral  of  ephemeria)  de- 
notea  a  let  of  aatronomical  tiblei,  abowing  tbe  prtMat  atale  of  the 
beaTena  for  sTery  day  at  nooD. 

"  Comparing  lb*  hanoJogoui,  at  rctrrtpimilenl  mtmbera  on  both  ildea, 
ve  tind  that  ts  Ihe  Srat  member  of  the  evpratalOD."  Im.—BlilKpStrMrf, 

Apocalypu,  aj  ita  very  deriration,  aigniGei  uneonriae ;  In 
Idtin,  it  ia  uitMiliiif,  that  ii,  rntlatim. 

In  apoctypAa,  we  have  another  theological  term,  which  ia  in- 
terpreted to  mean  a  MMta  writing,  from  apo,  /rum,  and  kryptdn 
ikryph),  to  liiA.  Bnt  why  aboald  not  the  apo  here  hare  the  aame 
meaning  u  in  apocalypae,  and  lo  reverae  the  import  of  kryp. 
tein  (Eng.  aypl),  lehidi.Mid  thus  wgnify  the  diadoied,  diaoorered, 
or  dtltettd  writing?  Any  way,  opocrypAai  ia  eqniTalent  to 
tpwiaui,  and  oppoaed  to  canenieat  at  aathentlc. 

-now,  beride  tbe  Bcriptnrei,  the  bookaa  which  they  called  ecda- 
iftBdiBff  were  thought  not  nnworthy  acmetlnaa  to  b««  broogbt  into 
pablleke  andieiise ;  and  with  that  naae  th^  Indtoled  the  bookaa  whkh 
we  term  apoOTi^ialL'—Boottr,  '•  Ecoleilitloal  Polity.- 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  ENGLISH  QBAMMAa.— No.  111. 

itance  otoDT  twaconvcraation*  arc  pretly  dear  to  ma 


fully  atudied  It 


ir  I  aball  n> 


,cl7"oa'2; 

1  one;    I   hare  heard  it  cien  IVom  t 

think  thimielira  ignorant  of  Rrammar.'''— "  'Wherein  doea  it 
uaed  a  plural  Tfrb  where  yon  ihould  have  uacd  a 
Bnt  •  conToiaaliona'  la  iu  ihe  plural."—"  It  ia ; 
Fteier,  ia  not  the  aubjeot  to  the  lerb  of  the  aentence  ; 
..'diately  before  the  Terb,  and  ao  hia  led  you  lo  put  the 
verb  into  the  plural,  by  a  kind  of  latent  attraction,  againat  the  in- 
fluence of  which  I  moat  put  yon  on  your  guard."—"  What,  then, 
ia  the  aubject?"— "  '  Subalance'  li  the  aubject,  or,  whatin  eommon 

mUB  ia  called,  tbe  nominative  caae,  and  theaenlence  ahould 

atood  tbna:     'The  inbaCanee  of  our  two  eoaveraaliona  i$ 

'ear  to  ma  now.'     '  Subatance,'  I  repeat,   ia  the  anbjecU 

claaiP    You  do  not  mean  that  'the  converaaliona' are 

dear."— "No,  far  there  are  aome  Ihinga  in  Ihem  that  I  do  not 

Siuile  comprehend ;  but  they  are  dear  on  the  whole." — "  Yea.  you 
aognage  eapreawd  your  meaning  oorrectly,  though  your  grammar 
la  at  fault.  Thla  I  have  often  obiaived  in  peraona  of  defective 
gdooation.  Bight  in  their  logic,  and  having  a  good  command  of 
wotda,  they  ate  unable  to  put  them  together  oortectly,  and  ac  loie 
a  large  part  of  the  advantage  they  ought  lo  derive  from  thrii  effona 
at  aeu-colture.  Obaerve,  now, 'eonveraatlona' ia  dependent  on  (he 
prepoaidon  ot ;  la  tlie  ordinary  phraaeolo^,  it  la  governed  by  that 
prepoaition  ;  and  being  governed  by  it  la  in  nhat  ia  called  the  ob- 

-raie,  It  eaonot  be   the  nomlnali.e,  or  the  aubject  to  the 

„   verb.     In  fact,  the  word  '  eDnreraatioDi'  ia  a  part  of  (ha 

compoond  aubjeot  of  the  aentence,  aa  yonmayaaeeihibltedthtta: — 
SuBJacT.  PamDicATB. 


lie  }'•—••  YoQ 

w"'w"d''h*owev. 


W/iaC  U 


a  pet 

ralfcn 
IB  lipa  of  pen 
ar.''— "  Whe 


mulh  nrtAology 


morphj,  Aqm 

^^  fe*anj« 

*"    •        \qfler 

"'■'■"■.  [IS 

nekioa,  dnd 


A  Aaaalvni  la  the  alaaghterof  a  hundred  oxen  in  atcrifice.     It 
la  aometimea  nied  metaphorically)  c.  g,, 
"Aad  hen,  lir,  ahe  ollfera  liy  ma  to  Um  attar  of  yonr  glory,  wbola 


/(4Umaui  line*,  are  lina  of  eqoal  beat  in  different  parta  of  the 
globe.  Ik  la  alao  found  la  weacelea  (akeloa,  a  Itf),  applied  to  a 
crtanglo  which  haa  Iti  two  aidea  of  the  aame  length. 

ApktUen  ia  that  point  of  the  orUt  of  a  planet  In  which  it  ia  re- 
noteat  from  the  aun ;  ptrifuimi  ia  that  point  In  wUeh  it  ia  nearcat 

"tlian  are  aertdn  Blea  that  are  called  ^ItBBerti,  that  live  bnt  n 


Tbe  anbatanee  of  ou  CDnveraatlona       ia 
Take  another  inalanee  ;  '  The  majority  ot  a 
'— "  I  beg  your  pai 
ecauie  too  word  ' 
called  a  noun  of  malUtnde— a  nonn,  Ibat  la,  which  being  aingnlar 
in  form,  la  plural  io  aigniScation.    In  ■  majority,  yonknow,  there 
muit  be  mere  than  one.     Mow  nonna  dI  thia  kmd,  aa  Ibey  Imply 

.....  .__    ._  —  .  (ujofjing.  to  their  aenae,  and  n' 

aequently,  'nu^ontv'  reqnirea  I 
len  it  would  be  rigbt  to  aav  •  tl 
CDiuIata  of  many  ahiu." — "  So, 


Duld  bi 


ntbia 


:t  hat  aallcd'  ia  oorreet  SngUah.    The 

L,_    .  _...,.,.   ■.  _.  iijj^  thelf 

Individual 


verb  to  be  in  the  plnral  when  Uie  i „ 

objecta  which  they  compriaa,  but  when  tboae  objecta  are  praaentaj 
or  conietnplated  aa  a  whole,  than  the  verb  muit  be  in  the  aingular. 
In  the  phraae,  ■  the  minority  of  ua,'  the  Idea  of  plorallly  ia  made 
pTomioent,  yoa  ot  naoeaaitv  think  of  aeveral  peraona,  tbererore, 
your  verb  muat  be  In  tbe  plural ;  but  in  the  phraae, '  the  fleet  baa 
aailed,'  you  conceive  of  tbe  component  paila  aa  forming  a  whole, 
aevcrail  elementa  eoaleaca  into  one,  unity  ia  the  predominant  feel- 
quently  you  muat  employ  a  ainKular  verb.  I  gtva 
lUnce;  'The  Impiiaonment  of  ua  ia  wrong.'  What 
that  ?"— "  It  i»  oortecC"— "  Yea 
you  not  lee  that  tbe  wotda  '  of  ua'  hold  Id 
the  aame  relation  or  poailion  that  ia  held  ii 
the  word!  '  of  our  eonvcraatlona  }'    I>ook  al 


you  another 


IM 


THB  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


w  ^ 


f 


CoMWOJJMD  SvBncr. 


The  impriion]ii«nt  of  at 


Pbbdxgatb. 


Vmb. 
is 


wrong. 


'Ui«' jou  sec,  is  not  ths  nominatire  cue  (or,  as  I  prefer  putting 
ft,  is  not  the  snbjcet),  for  wb,  yon  know,  is  the  nominatiTe,  and  us 
Is  in  the  objeetiTe  ease.  Yon  wonld  not  saj  ut  ate," — '*  O,  no,  that 
would  be  ridienloQs." — '*  And  jet  I  heard  a  man,  the  otlier  day, 
any  vsltt  nay,  I  am  not  sure  that  yon  YOttrseU--«peakin|;  of  the 
potatoes  we  had  to-day  for  dinner— dia  not  say,  *  they  u  good ;' 


ease,  why  not  in  y6ur8  ?"— "  Well,  I  am  not  f^ing  to  yield."— 
"  Certainly  not ;  Bonaparte  is  reported  to  hare  said  that  the  French 
had  not  snoh  a  word  as  *  impossible  '  in  their  language ;  howerer 
this  msT  be,  yon,  as  an  Englishman,  will  not,  I  am  sure,  easily 
admit  the  idea  into  your  mind,  or  theUiing  itself  into  TOur  eondacC 
*  Impossibls  V  No,  nothing  that  is  sood  and  honest  is  impossible; 
what  man  has  done,  man  may  do.  Mow  I  must  put  you  to  rights 
in  regard  to  this  Terb  it  and  mnt  it  is  a  word  anmst  wluoh  many, 
Tery  many,  pcxsons  sin  grlsTously.    Study  this  form  :— 


Tn  y  BVB  to  be. 


PSBMNT  Tbmsb. 


Singular, 


Plural 


J  2  T 

{i 


u. 


am.    1. 
Thou  art. 
He  is.    iii. 

We  are.    i. 
Tou  are.    ii. 
They  are.    iii 


Fast  Tbxsb. 

I  was. 
Thou  wast. 
He  was. 

We  were. 
You  were. 
They  were. 


This,  surely,  Is  not  rery  oomplieated,  yet  it  contains  all  jou  need 
know  in  order  to  speak  and  write  correctly,  so  far  as  this  point  is 
eoncemed.  Take  care,  then,  not  to  separate  the  pronouns  from  the 
proper  forms  of  the  verb.  Take  care  not  to  mix  together  verbs 
and  pronouns  that  should  be  kept  apart.  Do  not  take  the  first 
^rson  I,  and  put  it  before  the  third  person  l».  In  other  terms,  1 
and  i.  must  go  together ;  1  and  iii.  must  not  be  combined.  You 
must  say  toe  were  (I  and  i.),  and  not  Asy  tnot  HiL  and  I). 
Before  I  conclude,  let  me  impress  it  on  your  mind  that  you  will 
never  speak  grammatically,  or,  at  any  rate,  never  be  sure  that  you 
speak  grammatically,  unless  you  take  the  trouble  to  make  youraelf 
familiar  with  the  terms  and  the  laws  of  grammar.  Many,  finding 
the  study  somewhat  difficult,  after  a  little  while,  give  it  up  in  a 
sort  of  confident  spirit,  thinking  such  drudgery  beneath  them,  and 
fancying  they  can  do  all  that  is  necessary  by  a  sort  of  nondescript 
grammatical  feeling.  This  is  silly.  Accurate  knowledge  is  not 
obtained  by  genius,  or  inspiration,  or  any  other  fancied  short  cut  to 
science.  If  you  would  know,  you  must  condescend  to  learn,  and 
all  true  learning  demands,  as  it  well  rewards,  dilisent  and  con* 
stant  labour.'* — ^*'Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  in  that  danger;  I 
never  thought  myself  a  *  genius  ;'  and  as  for  '  inspiration,'  that  be- 
loojjs  to  a  subject  too  sacreJ  for  me  to  venture  on — a  subject  on 
which  I  had  rather  worship  than  speculate,  much  less  be  over 
confident."—'*  Those  are  wise  words ;  the  man  who  is  without 
Mvtrenoe  will  be  a  small  man  to  the  end  of  his  days." 


LESSONS  IN  GERMAN.— No.  XXVI. 

SaonoN  XUX. 

ADJSCnTS8   RKQUIRING  THB   DATXTX. 

AdjeetiTes,  in  German,  that  require  the  dative,  usually  answer 
to  our  a^iectiyes  followed  by  the  preposition  "to:*  Ex.:  96 
M  mit  angcnc^m ;  it  is  agreeable  to  me.  ^  ifl  feiiicm  SBoltc 
l^idii^;  he  is  similar  to  his  father.  <Er  ifl  frincm  ^erccn  crgcint; 
he  is  deroted  to  his  master.  9%  ifl  i^m  rin  UfHsa  ttef^dft;  it 
is  a  disagreeable  business  to  him.  S  131. 

EXBBOISB  53. 

SB'gcRciat  disinclined  ;9ln'i}cauog,  /.  litua- 
916^ olb,  averse ;  tion  ; 

91c^nlt(^,  similar ;        SBe^atni<^,     sernce- 
ftn'gc^drig,  belonging      able; 

to ;  SBemerf tet,     obsenr- 

fln'gelegcn,  important;     able ; 
Va'^dngig,  adherent,    S)ut<^«l',    through- 

uttaehed  to  \  out,  entirely ; 

flR'HBM^  becoming  \  ONrgc'Bcn.  devoted ; 


Orcl^^'ai,  to  heat,  in- 

flame  $ 
Crin'nerUd^,     coming 

to  mind ; 
dt'flfrer,  former ; 
(iioig,  eternally; 
Seinb,  hostile ; 
Oef A^rli4^«  dangerous ; 
OcfAl%obUging; 


Oc^foai,  obedient ;  9fii»,  sa.  patH?^  UtTuO^tB^ 

^nOfttC,  agreeable;  fltou^  to  amoke ;  aive ; 

Ocnrig^,  inclined ;  6^dfe(t^  injurious';  Uatm,  mtrae ; 

•ose'gciw fitTOuidbk;  ^^mo^i^ea^    flat.  UaMr9i|fi4^ nolto be 


•bi^gfUBBt,  like. 

minded; 
•Icif^fiUig.  indifle. 

rent; 
•ranbifal,  m.  prin- 

ciple,  axiom ; 
9iuifH^  favouraJblc; 
^tx'bcdiilKr  hindering; 
Srl'toct,  latter; 
Ssk,  fli.  praise ; 
Slctguag,  /.  indina. 

tion; 
OMgfcit,/.  aiitfaori« 


tcring ;  fof  gotten ; 

e«»cl,».play;  BataBVa,  obfiged ; 

S^caouag,/.  dearth ;   Caftas'<^     fio- 
Ucbccfe'gcn,  superior;       miaed ; 
Ua'A^aii^,  diaaimilar;  SBaakcter,  m-tmrdkr 
Uaglrti^,  unlike ;  (on  foot) ; 

Ua'gunfiit,  nnfavour.  fiaB|i;/.  bug; 

able;  »s|('9cf«]D^      WfU- 

Ualtcb,  disagreeable; 
Uatcnu^'mciv  to  un* 

dertake; 
Ua'tctfeiMb,    m.    dia- 

tinctioB; 


3ctocc  n^tlt^  9hum  i(l  bcm  •a«  Every  upright  man  is  indiiied 

ten  geacigf  unb  kcm  Sftfcn  a*''  to  good,  and  dirindined  to 

geactgt.  evil. 

SDlit  i^  Bti^  mc|t  an'telegcB,  att  lliere  is  nothing  more  impor* 


mciacn  Sseanbca   k^iUflu^ 

fcin,  ISO  i<i^  fann. 
Set  4ttRb  tft  fcinem  4ccttt  ge^si^* 

fam  unb  banfbar;  toarum  »tD 

bet  SRenfc^  i^m  nid^t  gleic^  feia  ? 
!Dem  €^iffer  ftnb  ienc  JQtp)}<n  bic 

gefA^r'iiid^flen,    koc^c  i^m  nid^t 

bemerfbar  ftnb. 
®ci  beinen  Sreunben  crgc'ben  unb 

beincn  Beinbcn  gcfanig. 


tant  than  to  be  serviceable 
to  my  frienda,  where  I  can. 

The  dog  is  obedient  to  hit  maa* 
ter,  and  thankful;  why  will 
man  not  resemble  him  ? 

To  the  sailor,  those  rocks  (diiRi) 
are  the  most  dangeroua  whidi 
are  not  perceptible  to  him. 

Be  devoted  to  thy  friendst  and 
obliging  to  thy  enemiea. 


9Ba«  bem  dinen  xtA^VOf  \%  ifl  sft    What  is  useful  to  one,  is  often 

bem  9lRbem  fi^dblic^.  injurious  to  another. 

5(b  vin  3^nen  fHi  3l^rc  <9ute  fc^t    I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 


MTbnnben. 
^vaOft  anenf(^  finb   ben  fKOcn 
SBaffera   gbii^,   an'gene^m  bem 
Singe,  abet  antteu    bem'j[entgen, 
bet  fi(^  i^nen  an'vcrtratti. 


for  your  kindness. 
Many  men  are  like  the  quiet 
waters,  agreeable  to  the  eye, 
but  unfaithful  to  him  who 
entrusts  himself  to  tiiem. 


1.  Sngene^m  tvdte  H  mtr,  Menn  i<^  einmat  ctnen  SRann  fAttbe,  bet  mit 
an^Angig  todte.  2.  SBenn  6ie  mtr  au<^  Mrmanbt  ftnb,  fd  i^  ntr  bo^ 
3^r  Setragen  bur(^n<  mOf  anfldnbi^  unb  tc^  toutte  benfen,  t%  todre  S^ncn 
fclbjl  (emnfbac,  bo^  Seute,  bencn  3^t  JBetrogen  befannt'if^  3^ncB  nii^ 
gen>ogen  ftnb.  8.  SDleinem  fBatet  ifl  bic  le^te  S^etung  ntif  ft^  tnn« 
ncctii^.  4.  9tfd^c(t(^  ifl  bem  SDanbcrcc  tenet  $fab.  6.  eei  gefdUig 
beinem  9tdil^flcn,  gc^orfam  beiner  Obrigfctt,  bann  tcitb  bit  bicft  geacigt 
unb  ienet  gcnogen  fein.  6.  3fl  S^nen  ba<  vetfVro<l^e  ®clt  gc»t|  ^  7- 
3)00  bet  Sftrfl  nit^t  qleic^efinnt  mit  bem  SBotfe,  unb  but  !Bolf  bem  fArfha 
g(et(^&ttig  ifl,  mac^  bem  ((rflctn  bol  Slegietcn  ff^ioet,  1Mb  ifl  bent  8c|ttni 
^inbetiic!^  9M.  feincm  OUide.  8.  S)ic  6teme  ftnb  mtt  gilaflig,  lei^  uncb 
mtr  metn  Untetne^men  fein.  9.  9Bena  bte  SCDobjcb  bem  9Renf(^n  aa<^ 
nif^t  f^dbli(|  ftnb,  fo  finb  fU  i^m  bo<^  (dfHg.  10.  SRir  ifl  H  (4?  liel, 
baf  vSf  bit  in  biefet  Skk^  na(ti<9  bin.  11.  anrinem  9teunbc  am  3^ 
Sob  fc^t  [(^meit^cl^aft.  18.  ®ut  ^u  iseiben,  ifl  bem  Coflrr^aftta  f|BKc, 
benn  ec  bleibt  getoc^nfc^  feinen  9leigungen  trm.  14-  02aB<!^  CS^isa^ 
ifl  bem  etarfen  on  (8eifl  uberlegen.  16.  flBcId^  ein  Itntetf<^tcb  Gegt 
battn :  ein  SRcafi^  ifl  bem  onbctn  ungleic^,  unb  eia  SRenfe^  ifl  bem  onbern 
und^nlti^?  16.  SBic  fle|t  bol  6))iel?  1?.  SRit  fc^t  nngftnftig.  18. 
@p  unlieb  el  m\x  \%  mup  ii^  bit  ecfldicB,  bof  mit  bein  (9rf(V»^  valcibGi^ 
i^.  19.  8Bet  mdi^tc  ivo^l  ben  (Bninbfa^  gloaben:  „»et  feincm  A2ai| 
ttic^t  unteit^dnig,  i^  ttRtrctt  feincm  SatctloBbc.*  80.  €•  ifl  mit  e»i| 
unvergtf  (i(^,  n?te  fe^t  t(^  bir  vcrbnnbcn  bin.     21.  9^  fetct,  bet  mtt  wt« 

Aanbt  ifl,  ifl  mir  au(^  no^lgefdSig. 

• 

1.  Who  can  be  hostile  to  a  child  ?  2.  Is  it  agreeable  to  yon 
to  take  a  walk?  3.  This  is  injurious  to  your  buaineas.  4. 
Everybody  has  been  favourable  to  him.  5.  A  benevolent 
action  is  well-pleasing  to  God.    6.  You  are  very  sinDiilar  to  your 


father 
averse 


in  your  habttB,for  ht  was  didncimed  to  amokiiig  tad 
to  drinking.    7.  What  bdonga  to  me,  let  it  be  ■!» 


LESSONS  IN  PENMANSHIP. 


lU 


imporUnt  to  mt,  S.  To  ererj  thinkmg  mtm  it  i*  obwmble, 
Ihkt  it  ii  not  euf  Tor  a  prioee  to  make  tbe  people  devoted 
to  him.  9,  With  pleaiure  will  I  be  wrvice&ble  to  jroo, ' 
tuning  a  situatioB.    JO.  Be  Dblinng  to   Ihy  parenti,    ' 

to   iheir  authoritf,  then   will   the]'  l>e  inclined  to 
fsTOUTable  to  thy  proiperil;. 

Sbcjtiok   L. 


htta;  Terbi  compounded  with  the  partideSi  t-b,  an,  ouf,  bti. 
rO,  ti;  nuf,  vn,  mt,  |u,  and  Dica ;  u,  alio,  hinftn,  to  thank ; 
kn^tn,  to  threaten;  folsin,  to  follow;  gc^gr^tit,  la  obey  ;  f^mRifiln, 
to  flatter,  &c,  ($  129.  4.)  govern  the  datht.  Ex. :  Oc  cntfajit 
Mm  OiM  ant  tei  4>ffnung;  he  resigned  (the)  happineu  and 
(the)  hope,  Sm  bt^ia  !IR(n[4tn  Ilibcn  St^lci  an;  faulta  eleave 
t«  the  belt  ot  men.  Sxc  Stlt^n  st^r^"  ^i"  Stf(|[(  M<  Jtiifnt; 
the  commaader-in-chier  hearkened  to  the  command  of  the 
emperor.  Shir  tin  SkloM  (^mri^dl  kcm  4<Tin,  — Inn  Ihcin  Bci 
Rititn;  only  a  alare  flattera  Uie  ma«ter — no  freeman,  a  freeman. 


■  Si. 


3  lute, 


■(FTagiii,  to  renounce  ;  ffiiEU^nn,  to  be  due',  Si^inttftn, 

941,/.  outlawry,  ban  ;  Sifaliiit,   to   please,  ralighi 

KnVt^K.  to  belong;        to  like;  @itm(i4tln,  to  flatter; 

Sit^nein,  to  adhere ;     OcIIcr,    to    be    of  SdiLichrt,  to  wave ; 

Sitf'fortnii.  to    ram-        value  i  IraSni.  to  dare,  defy; 

moO;  Stnil'gtn,  to  Buffice  1  Xidbt.gloomy; 

Sav'tnr,  n.  Bavaria ;      Slrti^n,  to  be  like ;  UttttnoUtit,   to  wiih 
OfiVnit,  to  honour  i      4<rjC9,  in.  dul(e ;  ill ; 

tOti'lDininiii,  to  set  at  1    in'ici^ut,  n>.  ducal  Ui^jir^cn.  Co  invade ; 

^■ft^n,  to  Biiiat;  coronet;  lIii'unifi(iMntt,     para- 

Oti'llimnini. to aMent;   4>|TnuR^/,  bope;  mount; 

JCdFR,  n.  emperor  t  Um^bint,  beaet ; 

Jttingiln,      to     ring  IFrfocti,/.  cBuae  1 

(tbe  bell)  ;  SJnlnngfii.n.  demand; 

itiitglju^  IN.  warlike  SJrniunft:  /.  reason ; 

expedition;  ^tnitahtn,  n.  purpose; 

Jtnin(.  /  crown  ;  SBtglommcn,     to     get 

Slnltn,  to  toll,  ring;        away ; 

tnu^un,  to  tight :  SlMcftirbtn,  to  atrug. 


nit^tl,  Ifinn  lam.     IS.  !I>itfn  iBcdttn  Wmtttt  mii  nii^t. 

1.  I  flatter  m^ielf,  that  yau  will  honour  me  with  avtait  S. 
He  would  certainly  banc  me.  if  he  could  get  at  me.  3.  The 
■tar  of  hope  tights  man  even  in  the  gloomleat  night.  4.  I  shall 
auiit  my  friend,  for  the  asaiitance  which  he  has  rendered  me, 
6,  The  teacher  hai  told  me,  he  wai  contented  vrith  hii  Kholara; 
they  were  diligent  and  anticipated  all  bis  wiihei.  S,  I  know 
no  one  who  flattera  the  paasioni  of  others  tu  be  does.  7.  It 
were  to  be  wished,  that  everybody  might  assist  the  poor.  8.  Do 
not  flatter  yo]^  childieu  too  much  I  9.  Napoleon  collected 
around  him  the  best  of  hi>  generala.  10.  Alter  he  had  made 
known  to  them  his  purpose,  they  volunteered  to  asiist  hint. 
11.  He  Iruated  to  hi*  own  nower,  invaded  Europe  with  hostile 
troops,  and  defied  every  danger.  12.  His  own  opinion  was 
always  paramount,  and  he  thought  not  of  th«  diScumes  which 
beset  him. 


£[0^  to  threaten; 
B^,  /.  honour ; 
ttnlfa'gm,  to  resign; 
Brltt'gni,  to  succumb ; 
ScBKiTtn,  to  render ; 
—  -        .oflee; 


aSaj*,/.  lervant-girljiffiunfit,  m.  wish; 
Sniglin'gni,  to  ful ;       Sujf^iicn,  (o  beldng 

SIiufirB,  to  execrate;     Sto^licni,  after  that;         to; 

SHatn.     to     submit,     Oct,      m,      place,    3uciitn,  to  be  angry 
caafonn ;  region)  atone; 

SAn^n,    W   want,    Sitf,  ns.  council;        SutwrfiRimni,  to  anti- 
need  ;  cipate. 

SWlorisr,  MtlifR  riitft  Ufta  St-  He  who  cannot 
ftfl'fi^l  ni^t  o^'fajn  Fann.  evil  company, 
tarni  friott  gultn  an'jitiiia.  no  good  one. 

3^1  BruMi  brgig'ntti  mic  gtftmi,    Your  friend  met  me  yesterday, 


:  ni^t  bci,  idt  fiin 
Slamt  ift. 
Bilttldi  intra'gcrt  ni^t  f?  Icii^I  ttm 

ntal  itt^tt  ttm  aricnf^tn,  Mm 
6i|id'falt  |U  mitftfttt'ttn  ?  — 
fl«l  muf  tc  M  mtKtl  tcffd'tcn 
unlnlit'gtn. 

Smut  niijt  itttm  3BHifi(fn  unt  am 
aDmtw'iiijRcn  ttn'itnigcn,  bit  tii 


did  not 
what  (how)  hia  name  is. 

Princes  do  not  resign  the 
throne  so  eauly. 

What  availa  it  for  man  to 
iiniggte  tgainit  (the)  his 
des  iny  ! — he  must  alwayi 
succumb  to  its  power. 

Trust  not  every  one  ;  and  least 
of  all,  those  who  Batter  thee. 


ma^'nung  tiiut  SmnM  gill    The  admonition  of  a  friend  is 
ii  Dili,  uat  lit  Wi'  i^r  f"^-  ot  much   value  to  me,  and 

I  follow  it  gladly. 


r4lMSt(  i^m  immtc  in  Sugnt  6.  a>tr  fe)a3(ut  gtniijlt  ifm  ni^i 
7.  Cc  tiautt  rtlnn  tleiiitn  Jtiafi  one  ttBfu  ban  dlitlfn,  8.  SMJtaifn 
itOBit  i^n  nuf.  tilt  ftinin  Stf^Itn  )u  fJlsn^  ua»  breftcltni  mil  ttt  H^t. 
9,  Sk^  nm  fdjcjc  »«r  tintm  given  g%  gnlt  mttc  fflnnanft  nw* 
gnlR  not;.  ID.  3fm  giflcC  nuc  feint  tigtM  aRrimins,  nnb  n  bot^t  ttt 
Ann  tit  i^m  qttai^.  11.  St  teibtrlbtitc  km  JBciIaneii,  btm  Jtalfn 
line  Sfrt  |u  cnntirni.  tic  btntfAtn  gdlQclt.  12.  SM  lalfn.  tn  bcm 
*itji)9t  fiton  flit  langit  3tll  fllwl  Botttt  nnb  i^m,  Mgcn  ftintt  etOtO. 
Iijnut,  Igm  ijm  juior,  nnb  flStrjtg  l|n  mit  JWtg.  IS.  !£fr  Jtcifgljag 
mlllang  bcm  Jlaiftc  nlift.  14.  XIn  ttt^  timnll  bR  friMtlittn  tnai^t 
itii^l  iDittiflt^tn  URb  nlog  bnn  Jlaiftr  in  tn  •^fd^t.  16.  <Sx  m»tlt 
nuf  Onglonc  flir^n,  unb  nui  feint  Btnnilit  unb  tinigt  BnuM*  Msttr 
i^m.  16.  4itt  tnlfflglf  tu  iitei  ^offnung  unb  |ru*tf  Km  Sl[%  oU  ttt 
Uifo^t  feinti  Sltnbl.  I7.  S^nm  aSunr<^  tntf^ni^nb,  sccbt  iff  3inai 
aJftttrt  t'lfnt.  *«'  at""  iDf93(l.MnnitH  tfl.     18.  3* 


igcrti  n 


I  talf  ir 


THE    NEW  PLANETS. 
In  addition  to  the  account  of  the  n 

IKTted  in  onr  Lesions  !  ^    .    ^ . 

L,  we  uo  now  enabled  to  give  the  foUowin^  noticRi  of 
tlie  litest  discoveries  in  this  department  of  satronomicsJ  science. 
For  thent  notices  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  tbe  Secielary 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London.  Tlie  pluiit  PiyoA* 
was  discovered  by  M.  de  (iupsrii,  on  March  1st,  1952;  TAt'.u, 
by  M.  Lnlher,  on  April  lith,  ISa2  ;  Mclpomtnt,  by  Mr.  Hind,  on 
June  34lh,  1852  :  and  MatsiUa,  by  M.  da  Gupiris,  on  September 
19th,  1SS2.  Thus,  it  appears,  that  the  planet  last  mentioned  is 
the  same  as  Forttma,  discovered  by  Mr.  Hind,  on  August  22nd, 
i.  The  present  year  has,  therefore,  Dp  to  the  present  dote, 
nitranomicil  discovery,  that  do  less  than  fist 
xa  added  to  our  system — Chat  is,  the  solar 
ber  of  comets,  the  history  of  which  we  must 
till  a  fatore  opportunity.  The  elemmt*  of 
lot  yet  been  properly  atcertained  ;  but,  as 
loon  as  iDey  are  so,  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  placing  them  before 
lur  readers.  The  number  of  planets  now  revolving  in  the  spioB 
Ktween  Mara  snd  Jupiter  is  no  leu  than  twektv  !  Is  it,  then, 
really  the  fact,  that  our  supposed  Flato  his  been  broken  np  into 
fuitnty  pieces,  and  that  these  pieces  hive  become  pimets  revoiving 
fragmentary  shapes,  and  at  difltrent  distances  within  cer- 
ts? We  shallbeglidwhen  the  Royal  Aitronomicai  Society 
:  this  question ;  but  we  deem  it  quite  as  difficult  as  the 
problem  of  the  three  bodies. 
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LESSONS   IN   LATIN.— No.  XXXV. 
By  JoHK  U.  Bbard,  D.D. 

DBVIATIONS  IN  THE    THIRD   CONJUGATION. 

VOCABULABT. 

Adicisdirf,  to  take  to  one'a  jefT;  assuescere  (with  dat.)»  to  grow  vmd 
il;  eonsaeteere,  tobeaootutomed;  apprSbare,  toappfxwti  levare  (with 
abL),  to  ttHtw, prtt. ;  priT<)re  (with  abl.  of  the  ihine),  to  defttivt  qf, 
rob;  deponere,  to  lay  down ;  sacra,  orum,  n.  oaerei  rUa,  worship  of  the 
nod$ ;  auetor,  drip,  or^tnotor,  cdviser;  me  auetore,  at  my  ouggfsHoti, 
by  myauihoHiif ;  apiritttt,  <la,iii.  brmlkingibnath;  religio,  6nis,  f.  rtU/jicmt 
^tmoT^iforaliMiiatim;  auaTitai,  itit,  f.  nMetnen;  coudcio  3,  /  weor 
omC,  jMrlrt ;  luxuries,  ei,  f.  hatirff,  oe^f^ndulgmee ;  alienigSna,  s,  a 
fbroljmr,  ono  bom  in  another  oountrif,  omtlandiah ;  asaiduus,  a,  um,  con- 
rilONt;  dilucldua,  a,  um,  ahming.  dear;  quotidi&nus,  a,  urn,  daiiif; 
Cerci,  CerBrit,  f.  Cere§t  the  goddem  of  iht  Aormit;  futilia,  e,  >iieUe, 
mrfof ;  paAluium,    adv.  for  a  Utile  while ;  tempeataa,  itia,   f.   the 


ExBRCiSBS. — Latin-Enolish. 

MuUi  hominei,  labori  ansiduo  et  quotidiano  assueti,  qunm  tem> 
J  •! tatia  cauai  prodlre  prohibentur,  Ipdis  delectantur  ;  Demostbenea 
Kummft  Toce  venua  multos  uuo  spiritu  pronuntiare  consuevit; 
Namam  Pompiliam,  regem  alienig^nam,  patribut  auctoribua,  8ibi 
ipae  populua  adscXvit ;  Cereris  sacra  populus  Roroanus  a  Grteeis 
adaelta  maaimft  religione  coluit ;  ubi  animus  panlulnm  e  negotiia 
requieverit,  ad  te  advolabo,  in  ctjgus  amore  et  suaTitate  spero  me 
•ooquieturum,  omnesque  curas  doloresque  depositurum  esse ;  si 
amici  mei  mores  pernoviris,  Rpero  te  ejus  innncenliam  agnoturum 
eique  ignoturum  esse ;  bestiae,  fame  dominante,  plerumque  ad  eum 
locum,  ubi  pastae  aliquando  sunt,  revertuntur ;  care  ne  incognita 
pro  cognitis  habeas,  iisquc  teroere  a-ventiarel  quid  est  tarn  futile 
quam  quicquam  approbate  non  cognitum  ?  Populus  Romanus  eo 
magnitudinia  (  *  ad  earn  magnituunem)  creyit,  utTirfbus  suiscon- 
ficeretur;  quid  est  tarn  jucundum  cognitu  atque  auditu,  quam 
sapientibuf  graTibuaque  Terbia  ornata  oratior  quo  brerior,  eo 
diluoidior  et  oo||oItu  facilior  narratio  est ;  Cato,  quoad  Tixit,  Tirtn- 
turn  laude  creTit ;  omnium  rerum  natur&  cogniti,  leTamur  auper- 
stitione. 

Enolish-Latin. 

At  long  aa  I  live  (I  shall  live)  I  shall  accustom  myself  to  wonhip 
Ood ;  nothing  is  so  futile  as  to  take  the  unknown  for  the  known  ; 
fed  oxen  return  to  the  place  where  they  are  accustomed  to  be  fed; 
England  has  grown  to  a  very  great  maaa,  and  it  will  grow  to  a 
greater  magnitude;  how  pleaaant  to  be  relieyed  from  fear ;  inquire 
about  the  future ;  pardon  thy  ton's  ains ;  I  know  not  that  I  ean 
pardon  that  man's  reproaches ;  in  the  beauty  and  aweetneaa  of  my 
little  daughter  mv  mind  reata  and  will  reat ;  at  my  auggeation  thy 
brother  has  laid  down  hia  o Aoe :  by  constant  labour  thou  wilt  grow 
acooatomed  to  despise  luxury ;  he  approres  what  thou  haat  aaid: 
dott  thou  think  he  will  approve  of  my  deeds  ?  my  mind  haa  rested 
a  Uttl«»  BOW  I  will  return  to  my  laboura. 

Dbtxations  IK  THB  Thibd  Conjuoatiov. 
4.  ^MyMifilsf/  A^pAts^lhssft. 

Th«M  Twbs  in  the  perfect  and  aupine  really  follow  the  fourth 
ooigiigation,  and  to  form  a  kind  of  hybrid  ooi^ngation,  a 
oompoond  of  the  third  and  the  fourth. 

i.       Cttpio,  cttpCre,  cupTri,  cupTtum,  to  deeire, 

ii.  P#to,  peUIre,  petivi,  petttum,  to  Hrive  afUr^  tiim  at ;  ab 
uliquo,  ioaek  from^  mUrooL 

iu.  Quaero,  quaerere,  ^uaesiTi,  quaealtum,  to  took.  Xlie 
oompoundt  are  in  qniro,  qoitlvi,  quialtom ;  aa,  exqniro,  toeeorok 


It.    Bndo,  mdfoe,  rudiTi  and  ludl,  mdltum,  to  roar, 
T.      Tero,  ierfre,  trivi,  tritum  (B.  R.  triie)^  to  rmb, 
tL     Aroeaao,  areeaaire,  arceaairi,  aaceaaltunf,  to  tend  for, 
▼it    Capceto,  capeaaire,  capeaaiTi,  capessTtum,  to  take  in  hand. 
yrHL  Faoeaao,  faceaaire,  faceMiri,  faceasTtum,  to  maA«^  take 
yowrodf  of  \  ne^tinm  faceaaere,  t^fine  tronbie. 
is.    Xnceaao,  ineeatire,  inceaaivi  (no  aupine),  tofattttpon. 
m.     Laeeaao,  laaoeaaire,  laceaaiTi,  laceasltum,  to  ohaUenfe, 

Vocabulary. 

Attcrire,  to  md  at, or  on;  conterSre,  to  rui>  together ;  repetSre,  to 

aeekbaek,rtpeat,  borrow;  educo,  xi,  ctum  3,  to  kadJMh;  susdpio, 

lire,  eepi,  ceptum,  to  underlake,  begin ;  adipiscor,  adipisci,  adeptua 

^sum,  dep.  to  oMoAi;  fastiuio  4  (with  ace),  to  dbdaia;  aratrum,  i, 

n.  ajriMvifc;  lepor,  5ris,  m./ofee,  wit;  par,  paris,  n.  a  pair ;  Punicos, 

a,  um,  Oarth^glmtm ;  propSre,  haeltig ;  religion^,  reUgloiwIif. 

BxBRCiflxa.— Latix-Bnoli8ii. 

Satpe homines,  ret  quae  vehementer  euplventnt,  adept!  fttftldiunt; 
!  nt  leonea  rudiverint  ?  bellum  ita  euaeipiatttr  ut  nihU  aliud 


nisi  pax  quaeaita  videatur ;  qnum  omaem  antiquitatein  mcmoifl 
repetivlria,  tria  vix  amicomm  paria  iuTenlea,  qui  alter  pro  ihm 
▼itam  deponere  parati  erant;  cave  ne  jndices  de  re  priosqnun  eta 
accurate  ex<^uitiv8ria;  Breohthel  filiae  cuplde  mortem  eiqwUTerant 
pro  vitA  civium ;  omnia  Bomanorum  phxloBophia  repetiti  eit » 
Graecis ;  Socratea  totam  vitam  atque  aetatem  contrtvit  in  emea- 
dandis  aliorum  moribus ;  praecepta  virtutis,  quamvis  oontilti  nut 
et  communia,  tamen  a  paucia  ODservantur;  eoDst4t  bello  Punteo 
aecuodo  HannibUem  Itallae  opes  attrivisae ;  importnniu  iste  homo 
multa  mihi  faeeanvit  negotia;  non  dubito  quin  aovt  lege  OTibta 
negotinm  faeeaannm  sit;  nisi  militea  pro|)Sreex  urbe  fscesiitiimt 
ftigamque  eapeaaivlatent,  elves  eoa  armb  ineeasivisstnt;  vtxtntes 
militea  noatroa  ad  pignam  lacesalvSrant»  quom  arma  euenivcraot 
eo«que  ineessiverunt ;  leglmus  Romanoa  saepe  cooslies  iqqi  i^ 
aratro  arcesaivisae ;  mulu  aacra,  ab  extcrfs  nationiboi  sdidb 
atque  aroeaslta,  Romani  religiosissime  coluerunt. 

Bnolish-Latin. 

Who  does  not  know  that  Hannibal  once  wore  down  thereioQices 
of  the  Romans?  never  do  good  men  desire  bad  things;  I  shill 
never  diadain  what  I  shall  obtain ;  doat  thou  think  that,  hiviog 
obtained  money,  thou  wilt  not  diadun  it  ?  neither  despise  nor  dis* 
dain  any  one ;  call  thy  generala  from  the  plough ;  do  not  give 
trouble  to  that  good  man ;  bad  pupila  give  trouble  to  the  best 
teachers ;  in  war,  we  seek  for  peace ;  peace  is  sought  for  bj  u  ic 
war ;  my  children  eacerly  dealred  death  for  my  life ;  it  is  sertiia 
that  our  dtiaena  will  fall  on  the  enemy. 

1  tijeiM  ws  t  f  m^pMie  ws  nan. 

«.  The  atem  ends  m  h  ot  p, 
i.         Capio,  eapire,  capi,  captiun,  to  take,     (Compounds  in 

cipSre,  dpio,  cepi,  oeptum ;  aa,  percipio,  to  take  «p  whaSg. 
ii.        Kompo  (nipo),   rompSre,    rupi,   ruptum,   te  yolk. 

Scabo,  aeabere,  acabi  (B.  R.  eeab),  to  eerateh^  wants  the  iiipine. 

I.  The  stem  ends  in  e,  g^  qu, 

iii.  Ago,agwe.egi,actum,<oteki,drMW,iip»i«idIi,&e.|Mi 
drcumagere,  to  drine  romnd;  peragere,  to  drive  tkro¥gk.  The 
other  compounds  have  Igo,  Cgerc,  egi,  actum;  ss,  ablgo,  tt 
drive  away  i  exigo  (used  of  time),  to  epend;  subigo,  t0  isMir^' 
cogfre,  to  britif  together,  compel  (cum  and  agere),  hu  coegi. 
ooactum. 

ir.  Fado,  fiacire,  feci^  factum,  to  make,  do.  Fio  is  uied  u 
the  paaaive  of  fado.  A  in  fado,  passes  into  •  in  efficio(ef  ufi 
facia),  &c.  In  the  imperatXTe,  fado  makes  fac;  butperficM 
{to  coH^te),  haa  perfice;  the  otkcr  compounds  retain  fic; 
calefiNe  (from  ealefiaoCre,  lo  warm),  however,  occurs. 

T.  Ico,  icCrv,  id  (not  rery  ffood) ,  ictnm,  to  etrikh  u^d  of  • 
treaty.  Of  the  present,  we  mid  only  icit ;  the  other  forms  sze 
supplied  by  ferire,  to  etrike, 

Yi.  Jado,  jac£re,  jeci,  jactum,  to  OMf,  throw.  (3ompoandii 
jido,  jici,  jectom,  jlcSre ;  an,  rejicio,  I  throw  book, 

Tii.  Lego,  legSre,  legi,  lectum,  to  read;  so  al]ligo,/eiiW,^^ 
9tp§o(f;  perlBgo,  /  read  through ;  preligo,  /  read  hefir$ ;  rel^  J 
road  again ;  aublego,  Iread  wader ;  the  following,  however,  faivci 
in  the  present,  Ugo ;  as,  collSgo,  I  eoUeet  (colUgere,  ooUigi,  coUec- 


turn) ;  ddlgo  and  ellgo,  /  ehooee  out ;  recolll^t  J^oOect 
seUgo,  /  eeleet ;  but,  ullgo,  /  looe  or  oeteem  ;  mtelligo,  /  mi^- 
$iand;  and  negUco,  Ifwgleet;  have,  in  the  perfect,  ezi;  ■>! 
dillgo,  diligire,  duexi,  dilectum. 

▼Si.    Frango,  frangfce,  fiigi,  fractum,  to  break.  Compounds, 
fringe,  fringere,  Iregi,  fractum ;  as,  perfringo,  /  brtak  thrwfh' 

ix.       Idinquo,  linquSre,  liqui,  lictum,  to  leave. 

X.        Yinoo,  TinoSre,  vici,  victum,  to  eonguer, 

e.  The  stem  ends  in  ss. 
xi.      Emo,  emire,  emi,  emptum,  to  hug.     (Compounds  a 
tmo,  imire ;  as  exbno,  exftni,  exemptum,  exim<re,  to  %  ^/> 
but  in  ooemOi  to  hug  at  onae,  die  e  remains. 

d.  The  stem  ends  in  «  or  r. 
xii.     Acuo,  acuire,  aeoi,  acatom,  to  eharpea.     The  coot* 

pounds  are  without  the  supine, 
xiii.    Arguo,  argulre,  argui,  argutun  (part.  fiit.  sctite  ixg^ 

toroa),  to  eomtot.    Inatead  of  argutom  and  argntus,  ooanctos 

and  eoniictus  are  used.    Aigutua,  in  good  I^tm,  ocw*  <^1 

as  an  adjectiye. 
xiT.    Bxuo,  exuSre,  exui,  exutum,  to  go  out,  putff, 
XT.      Induo,  indu&re,  indni,  indutom*  togo  in^pata^  ^^^ 
TwL    Iflsboo,  imbuireto  imbni,  imbntum,  to  d^  ^^'^^ 
xTii«   Luo,  luKre,  lui  (no  supine,  the  part,  luituras).  tt  ^"^ 
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ZTifi.  Ifinuo,  mimiVre,  minui,  minutuiii,  totefM. 

ziz.  Nao,  nu^lro,  nui,  to  ttink,  nod ;  found  only  in  the  oom- 
poandsi  no  supine,  yet  abnuiturua. 

XX,      Ruo,  ruSre,  rui,  rutiun,  to  rutkf  faU  (rultunu). 

szL     Spuo,  spnere,  spui,  sputam,  to  ^, 

zzii.  Statuo,  statuire,  etatoi,  sututum,  tomakofoit^  agpoiiU, 
Com^oondi,  stituo,  &c. ;  as,  destituo,  to  akmdon, 

zziii.  BuOy  8u8re,  siii,  autum,  to  tow* 

xzIt.  Tribuo,  tribuXre,  tribni,  tribAtum,  to  impart^  to  aatigrin 

XZT.    SoIto,  BolTih-e,  solTi,  solutum,  to  looton. 

zxvi.  YoWo,  ToWSre,  toItI,  yolutum,  to  roil;  congruere,  to 
ogrt4\  metuSre,  toftar\  pluere,  to  ratfi;  Btemuere,  totnooze; 
want  the  supine.  The  ensuing  two  haTe  the  porftot  in  i,  and 
thetypim  in  Umn,  Fugio,  fag«re»  fiigi,  fugitum,  tofy;  lambo, 
lambire»  Iambi,  lambltum,  to  Kek, 

YoOABtJLAKY. 

AffioSre,  to  sials,  to  q^M ;  delinqaere,  to  do  forofyl;  disjieare,  to  eatt 
OMMler,  ^ptt ;  transigere,  to  bring  over ;  ezcerpere,  to  take  oid  *,  foedui, 
foederis,  n.  a  treaty  ;  existimatic,  dols,  esteem ;  bcnefaotum,  n.  i.  a 
ekaraeter,  a  good  dted,  teti^;  dominaiio,  6ais,  f.  torefaft^  <y>twiwy ; 
potestae.  ails,  f.  jmmmt;  furiosus,  a,  um,  mad;  modo,  oiity  fioi9,&itf 
wf»\  afiecti  Bimut,  W  in  te;  the  subjunctive  of  the  first  person 
plundhere,  as  often  is  used  as  the  imperative. 

'       EXBBOIBBS.— LATTN-BnOLISH. 

Bodem  modo  ersa  amicus  affecti  simus,  quo  erga  nosmet  ipsos  ; 
act!  labores  juounfi  sunt ;  sola  yirtus  in  suil  potestate  est ;  omnia 
prseter  earn  subjeeta  sunt  fortunae  dominationi ;  unus  dies,  bene 
et  ex  praeeeptis  phllosophiae  actus,  pcocanti  immortalitati  ante- 
ponendus  est;  eonscientia  bene  aotae  ritae  multorum^ue  bene- 
metorum  recordatio  juoundissima  est;  Appetltus  rationi  sunt 
Bubjeoti  lege  naturae;  viotus  est  Xerxes  magis  consiUo  The- 
mist^JoUs,  quam  armis  Qraedae ;  quid  hominem  ootoginta  annl 
juTant,  per  inertiam  exact!?  quos  vicSris,  amicos  Ubi  esse 
cave  ne  eredas;  profecto  beati  erimus,  auum,  corporibus  re- 
Itotis,  cupiditatum  erimus  expertes;  quid  est  tarn  furiosum, 
quam  Terborum  vel  optimorum  atque  omatissimorum  sonltus, 
inanis,  nullA  subject^  sententiA?  pecuoiam  si  ouipiam  fortune 
ademit,  tamen  dumexistimatio  est  Integra,  facile  eonsolatur  honestas 
egestatem ;  militea,  oaptis  armis,  impetum  feoerunt  in  hostes ;  hi 
autem  propere  fiigam  eeperunt;  hosus,  foedere  ^uod  modo  ic8rant, 
rupto,  subito  in  eastra  nostra  irruperunt ;  si  qmd  philos5phus  in 
rations  Titae  deliquetit,  eo  turpior  est,  quod  artem  Titae  proiltetur ; 
Pliaius  nullum  Ubrum  legit  quern  non  excerperet;  Gives  ab  hostl« 
bus  subaeti,  omni  Ubertatis  reouperandae  spe  ademptA,  miseram 
transegemnt  fltam ;  miUtes  hostium  aciem  perfregerunt  et  disjcce- 
nmt;  foedera  iota  ab  hostibus  fracU  sunt 

Enolibh-Latin. 
Tour  troops  will  break  the  treaty  they  haTe  formed ;  will  the 
enemy  break  through  our  line ;  never  can  the  enemy  scatter  our 
fbrees ;  wicked  men  pass  their  Ufe  in  misery ;  dost  thou  think 
chat  wieked  men  pasa  their  life  in  miaery  ?  the  king  has  taken 
away  aU  hope  of  regaining  peace;  make  extracts  from  fexcepere)  that 
book  (ace.) ;  our  soldiers,  taking  up  their  arms  (abl.  abs.),  will  make 
an  attack  upon  the  enemy ;  I  wish  to  be  affected  in  the  same  way 
towards  the  old  as  towards  the  young ;  religion  alone  is  in  its  own 

Ewer ;  whatever  it  pleases  (placet  sibi)  it  can  do,  Ood  being  its 
Iper. 


LESSONS   IN   GEOLOGY.— No.  XXL 
By  Tbomab  W.  JxinLTir,  D.D.,  F.Q.S.,  &c. 

CHAPTER   IL 

OS  THE  ACTION  OP  WATER  ON  THE  EARTH'S  CRU8T. 

SECTION  V. 
mi  TEOI  EXGAVATUrO  POWBB  OF  BUKNINO  WATSR  UPON  80RFACB  BOILS. 

Tou  now  understand  that  water  acts  upon  rocks  chemically  and 
mechanically.  It  acts  chemically  by  diasolring  some  of  the 
elementary  Bubstancea  which  the  rockB  contain,  and  by  this 
action  it  renders  the  entire  mass  porous  and  loose,  though  at 
flxat  it  waa  hard  and  compact.  It  acts  mechaniealfy  by  insinu- 
atin^itaelf  between  the  particles  that  haTe  been  chemically 
Iooe%ed,  and  then  forcing  them  asunder.  When  rocks  haye 
undergone  these  influences,  they  are  eaaily  worn  away  by  any 
eorrent  of  water,  or  river,  that  may  flow  oyer  them. 

In  country  diatricts,  indeed  in  any  fleld,  you  must  haye  ob- 
■eryed  that  when  a  rill  of  water  runs  oyer  any  soft  rock,  such 
at  marl  or  chalk,  or  if  a  torrent  be,  in  its  course,  impelled 
against  fke  aide  of  aome  Mrft  bed  or  strata,  anch  water  has  the 


power  to  cut  into  and  to  wear  away  the  aurfaoe  of  thoae  rooks. 
Tou  must  also  have  obaeryed  that  this  power  of  scooping  into 
Boft  and  loose  soils  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  volume  ol 
water,  and  to  the  velocity  of  its  movement,  or  the  rapidity  ci 
the  current.  Tou  can  again  easily  imaginoi  if,  indeed,  you 
have  not  actually  observeid,  that  this  soooping  or  excavatinf 
power  of  a  current  of  water  is  greatly  increaaed  if  the  stream 
becomes  charged  with  aand,  gravel,  or  pebbles ;  for,  in  that  case, 
the  friction  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  rock, 
must  necessarily  be  much  greater  than  when  the  river  is  clear 
and  pure. 

Through  the  aocession  of  gravel  and  pebblea,  anewmechanioal 
power  is  obtained  by  the  stream.  This  new  power  aots,  together 
with  the  velocity  and  weight  of  the  current,  by  the  attrition 
and  the  rubbing  of  all  the  rolling  pebblea  and  fragments,  and 
sometimes  by  the  maases  of  ice  which  are  borne  along  bv  the 
river,  and  wnich,  bv  hurrying  and  dashing  on  wards  and  aown- 
wards,  have  much  the  action  of  a  file  in  cutting  into  a  stibstanoe. 

Sueh  a  ourrent,  charged  with  hard  ingredients,  whether 
stones,  branches  of  trees,  or  masses  of  ice,  when  it  is  pro- 
pelled and  hurried  against  Uie  sides  of  a  difi^  wiU  hoUow  and 
excavate  it  by  mechanical  force,  and  will  continue  to  sap  and 
undermine  it,  until  the  upper  portion,  having  lost  its  BuppoH, 
falls  headlong  into  the  stream.  TTiis  undermining  aotum  of 
water  will  be  illustrated  in  a  separate  lesson. 

The  excavating  action  of  rivers  becomes  more  easy  by  th» 
circumstance  that  the  aurface  and  tiie  aides  of  a  rook  mar 
become  predisposed  for  disintegration  by  being  kept  wet  and 
dry  alternately.  This  is  particularly  the  eaae  with  rocks  in 
mountainous  regions.  Here,  the  roeks,  on  aooount  of  their 
high  elevation,  are  the  more  exposed  to  the  influenoes  o^  the 
atmosphere,  such  as  frost  and  moisture,  cold  and  hea^  by 
which  they  are  chemically  predisposed  to  crumble.  Tour  last 
lesson  also  has  taught  you  that  the  chemical  povrer  of  water^ 
when  it  holds  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  is  very  great ;  espeeiaUy 
when  such  water  comes  to  act  on  the  oidoareous  and  alkaline 
elements  of  rocks.  Thus,  both  powers  of  water,  the  chemical 
and  the  mechanical,  promote  the  excavation  of  wiHcb  roekSy 
the  hardest  as  weU  as  the  softest. 

When  water  runs  with  great  rapidity,  even  in  the  smalleat 
stream  or  rivulet,  you  find  that  it  scoops  out  for  itself  a  deep 
channel  or  bed  in  rooks  that  are  soft  and  easily  destructible. 
This  action  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  volcanic  distriott. 
Here  light  and  porous  lava,  and  beds  of  volcanic  sands  and 
ashes,  oppose  but  a  slight  resistance  to  the  torrents  of  rain 
which  fall  on  them,  or  to  the  rushing  streams  that  descend 
from  Uie  tides  of  the  mountain.  As  an  instance,  I  may 
mention,  that,  in  1824,  an  eruption  of  Motmt  Yesuvius  was 
followed  by  very  heavy  rains.  The  mountain  stream  whioh 
flows  from  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  swollen  by  these  rains,  beeame 
so  great  and  rapid  that,  in  three  days,  it  cut  a  chasm  twenty* 
five  feet  deep  through  a  large  bed  of  these  volcanic  materials. 

Tour  own  country  suppliee  you  with  some  of  the  (dearest  and 
most  striking  instances  of  this  excavating  power  of  water.  In 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  what  ia  called  the  back  of  the  Island,  th« 
cliffii  are  marked  by  irregularities  denominated  Chinee :  such 
as  Shanklin  Chine,  Blade  Gang  Chine,  &o.  These  ohineB  are 
cuttings  or  excavations  effected  in  the  surfkee  soil,  ohiefly  by 
the  action  of  running  water,  and  partly  bj  the  force  of  winds. 
Perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  a  chine  la  that  of  Shanklitii 
though  its  sides  are  now  much  hidden  bv  the  growth  of  trees. 
The  best  spot,  to  study  the  formation  and  progression,  or  rather 
retrocession,  of  these  chines  is  the  neighbourhood  of  Black 
Gang  and  Atherfield.  The  strata  upon  this  part  of  the  eoaat 
rise  uniformly  at  an  angle  of  about  2*  with  the  horiion.  The 
upper  strata  consist  of  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  unsupported  by 
any  solid  rooks.  Chines  are  fissures  or  chasms  produoed  in 
these  beds  by  the  action  of  running  water,  so  that  when  a 
spring  rivulet,  or  rain  current,  has  onoe  cut  a  ohannel  for  itself^ 
it  soon  scoops  a  fissure  down  to  the  shore.  This  action  is  well 
developed  in  Walpen  Chine  hnd  Whale  Chine.  In  Black  Gang 
Chine,  the  process  of  cutting  and  fissuring  into  the  soils  has 
been  interrupted  by  a  firm  and  compact  group  of  ferruginoua 
beds,  which  crosses  the  streamlet  and  has  given  origin  to  the 
cascade  so  well  known  to  all  visitors  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  As 
you  walk  westward  towards  Atherfield,  you  find  that  thii 
excavating  proceee  has  been  checked  by  precisely  thft  ir  ~ 
ferruginous  sand  in  other  chines.    Ia  th^  flaaure  ev  '^' 
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MUodtlM  Ladder  Chine,  thelowwpartof  azuTatkni  ii  reduced 
to  ft  Tcrr  nuniw  flmrci  and  it  finaUj  doted,  beftn  it  reachn 
&.e  leral  of  the  ibore,  bj  the  flrmneu  and  ooropKtnea  of  ■ 
bed  Lnclnding  nodules  in  great  number*,  >baT«  which  the 
•and  hM  been  swept  out  in  the  rorm  of  hilf  s  buin.  The 
■ubjoined  diagram.  Sg.  4S,  illnitratea  these  modificationi  in 
the  itruoture  of  chinea. 

Pif.U. 


hii  exhiustian  onlr  by  apecniating  on  the  fact  that,  at  an« 
time,  all  before  him  and  amuod  him  waalhe  bottgm  ot%  great 
Medilcmnein  lea.  It  ii  aomething  like  the  ocean  in  liUiiig 
the  mind  itilh  the  feeling  of  infinit)',  but  with  thii  difference, 
that  the  aipect  of  the  clear  mirror  of  the  ocean,  with  ila  l^ht, 
cnrting,  (porting,  and  gently  founing  waTea,  cheers  the  hem 
like  that  of  a  friend;  but  the  al«ppe  liea  atrttched  brfore  ua 
dead  and  rigid.  While  the  herbage  ia 
~<- —  —  —   I     green,  horaea  and  cktUe  wiihant  number 

but  winter  comn  in  October,  and  ihcn 
they  become  a  tracktesa  field  of  apotleta 
■now.    In  aummer  the  eoorching  ann  ia 


iMita  OhiM.  Wilpa  CUbc. 

Tri4  farmtOvn  0/  (Smw.  ItU  of  Wight. 

Vne  of  the  moat  remarkable  facta  in  the  formation  of  ehinea 
ia,  that  where  the  ant&ee  ia  acted  npon  bj  a  conatant  atreamlet, 
or  perennial  ipring  eunent,  the  nvulat  cuta  ita  channel  back- 
watda,  ao  that  the  length  of  the  fiaanre  or  chaam  ia  inireaaed 
l^  retmgreaaicp  ot  receaaian.  The  riTolet,  b*  tncklingoTcr  the 
predpioe.  wean  awaj  the  toil  parpendicnlarlT,  and  thua  acoopa 
a  fiatnre  baekwarda  towarda  ita  ■pring-heid.  A-bout  half  a 
mUe  or  ao  to  the  west  of  Atherfield,  there  it  a  long  winding 
chaam,  which,  a  cottager  told  me,  waa  in  hit  boyhood  not 
a  hnnilred  yaidi  in  length,  bat  ia  now  aboTO  a  mile. 

I  aaaome  that  you  are  now  become  interested  in  the  agency 
of  water,  and  in  the  chungea  which  it  efleda  era  the  aurface  of 
the  earth.  The  examplea  irtiich  I  have  ioataneed  of  tlua  agency, 
in  tbe  OtanTM  and  chinaa  acooped  ont  ^  the  riTuleta  of  the 
lale  of  Wight,  are  elaar  and  deoiaiTe.  Tbay  arc  nerartheleaa 
on  a  Terr  am^  alnwat.  indeed,  on  a  dinUnatiTe  acale.  To 
hsTe  adeqnata  conoeptiant  of  the  force  and  extent  of  thia 
•goiey,  yon  mnat  learn  and  know  ita  aperationa  and  effecta  on 
B  and  boundlaaa  plaina  of  loose  and  aandy  aoil.    The 


To  an  Bngliahman  who  haa  nsTer  left  the  ahons  of  our  own 
little  ialand.  it  i*  dificult  to  deaciibe  what  ia  meant  by  a 
steppe.  Hie  «t>rd  ia  suppoaed  to  be  of  Tartar  origin,  and  ia 
v/tii  to  dcaignate  an  immenae  lerel  plain  or  waace  destitute  of 
treM.  You  are  aware  that  all  the  anrface  of  the  earth  that  it 
not  corered  by  wnter  may  be  diridad  into  mountain  tractt, 
tabUdaoda  ot  high  flata,  and  low  lerela  or  extentire  plaina, 
whoae  mean  elsiatlon  abore  the  aea  ia  not  tnaoy  hundred  feet, 
eren  towarda  the  interior  of  large  oontinenta.  TheM  lower 
,jTeli  of  the  earth,  when  they  ■»  large  and  e«t«o«ive,  are 
la  plaina  and  aomeumaa  aa  rirer-iallsya. 
■     -    "    nething   of    Uie 


nxdunof 
When    th 


AiiiiTi«^  prairies  and  MTannaht ;  and  in  South  America,  llano* 
and  ailTaa. 

These  ateppea  are  found  towarda  the  eaatern  exlremitT  of 
Sunme,  eomioMieingat  the  RiTer  Dnieper,  and  extending  alona 
the  ahorea  of  the  Black  Sea.  Thay  include  all  the  country  nortfi 
and  eatt  of  the  ^pian  Sea  and  Independent  Tarlsry.  They 
alto  paia  bctwe«D  the  Utal  and  Altai  mountaint,  and  nuT  be 
aaidtooeei^T  all  Iha  low  lands  of  Sibarla.  Totheeaat  of  the 
Dnieper,  manr  hundreda  of  miles  may  be  inverted  without  any 
nriationin  the  one  eicrUtting  Aat  1  a  dead  lerel  of  thin,  but, 
lor  the  time,  luxuriant  pattuie,  bounded  only  br  the  boriion, 
fatigues  the  eye,  day  after  day,  by  the  tams  anoroken  motio- 

Whoi  the  traTeOer  begina  hia  jonmey  eaatward,  or  norlh- 
eaatwatd,  from  the  Dnieper,  a  widely-extended,  and  apparently 
iQterminabla  plain  atratches  betiKe  him,  the  tteppe*  needing 
as  be  goes  until  th^  outline  Taniabaa  on  all  aiaea  in  the  far 
horiion.  Itia  tbedeadlarelof  Btreeleaadaaert.  No  hill,  no 
eUCriae*^  a*  ao  ialand  doea  in  tba  bonndleta  ocean,  to  bleak 
lbs  vaUMmity  of  thia  «adlMa  plain.  Brm  the  geologitt  lelierea 


....  .  the  winter  cold.  In  June 
the  aur&ea  it  parched,  no  ihovei  falls, 
nor  doei  a  drop  of  dew  rcfrcah  the 
thinty  and    fiaaored   eulh.      In    lonie 

the  air  it  filled  with  impalpibU 
powder.  At  tnch  time*  the  aptlDga  be- 
come dry,  and  cattle  perish  by  liionaandt. 

1  have  detained  yon  that  long  on  the  dcacripticia  of  a  itc^pe 
that  you  might  furm  aome  good  idea  of  the  scene  on  which 
rain  and  atreamt  have  to  exett  their  excavating  agency.  In 
your  estimate  of  the  dimensions  of  aalcppe,  youmuatnotlimit 
your  eoDceptioQ  to  some  larKe  fiat  in  England,  like  Salisbury 
Plain,  or  the  Fena  of  Cambriageahite.  \oa  most,  on  the  con- 
trary, imagine  a  Aattict  that  is  double  the  tiie  of  Great 
Britain,  and  all  of  it  one  dead  flat,  aa  it  appears  to  the  eye  of 
the  (ravetler. 

When  itcppea  are  described  aa  intmninible  plains,  it  ia  not 
meant  that,  in  reality,  and  literally,  they  ate  without  any  on. 
dulationa  and  decUyitiet.  In  a  aurface  of  teveial  millioas  ot 
aquare  miles  there  will  neccisarily  be  many  indent atiopa  and 
deprcsiions,  with  corretpoDding  genUe  elevaliooa. 

I  hare  deacribed  to  you  this  gioond  of  these  ateppea  in 
aummer  and  winter.  Wlien  the  more  tempaate  aun  and  geatier 
galea  of  spring  succeed,  then  the  aocnmulated  anow  of  ihc 
winter  begins  to  melt,  and  raina  descoid  in  torxeBts,  aad  tkor 
combined  waters  sweep  over  the  aoft  toil  for  millions  of  square 
acres,  and  Bsture  the  aurface  in  alt  directiona.  With  every 
relam  of  spring,  rain  torrents  scoop  out  new  channclt  01  "*■-"— 
and  form  fieih  river-gulliea  in  the  anbroken  ground,  to  [he 
depth  of  from  100  to  ISO  feet  deep,  and  about  half  a  mile 
long, 

Thia  i*  particularly  the  case  when  heavy  raina  are  brDughl 
to  bear  on  a  given  spot  at  the  edge  of  a  pretty  ateep  dediviiT. 
In  such  a  vast  extent  of  plain  there  are  many  sueb  dccLviliea, 
and  even  rsvine  cliff*,  formed  something  like  those  of  the  chins 


r.,,  I 


t] 


ii-.-:.. 


A   iTMtKru   KeliDH  »/  a  nUi-fmttf  i»  (*•  StmOirm  Stiffa  *j 

in  the  lale  ot  Wight.  In  natural  slopet  of  great  lowth,  and 
inclining  at  a  very  email  angle,  these  tssares  er  gaUhs  are 
very  rarely  formed  by  the  rain  ton^tt.    Bat  w^  the  decU- 


vitv  is  steep,  and  having  on  ita  aur&cc  a  litde  dn^non 
formed  by  nature,  towards  which  the  tain  tiv«lett  wiS  tend. 
or  where  a  trench  or  ditch  hai  bees  digged  by  hsMSB  haada, 
or  where  even  a  furrow  has  been  drawn  deepg  ikaa  ffoal 
along  the  incline  by  the  plough,  or  where  a  paUie  n»d  has 
been  a  UlUe  «om  mlo  rata  on  an  aoelirity  iww«v«l«otle. 
there  the  water  rushes  with  great  violoo^  rota  the  mrbfx  el 
any  grata  covering  which  it  may  ban  had,  ^td  tfa^a,  in  its 
dMcent,  il  cuU  and  cuU  into  the  groyJ.  ^dreaJy  mA  by  the 
pwcolating  waters,  and  forma  a  dMp  Hihtv  <m  asivaw  (hasm. 


LESSONS  IN  FRENCH. 


In  vioter  the  &Mt  kdonu  the  bottom  andtba  tidw  of  thcw 
ehumi  with  lugs  needles  of  ice  and  crvBtel  columiu.  tu 
miny  instaacea  a  bridge  of  ice  ii  fbrmed  acrgH   the  whole 


In  thi*  cnaiuieT  a  small  catting  or  rent  ii  made  in  the  suitace 
ef  the  declivity,  end  then  rilla  collect  thenuelres  into  rivulete, 
riTuleti  into  ti^oolu,  and  bniolu  into  rifen,  and,  uniledly,  bear 
the  toil  before  them  In  their  headlong  oouiae.  Through  the 
'  perpetual  deepening  of  the  channel  at  the  top  of  the  declivit;, 
Itie  fiwura  is  caried  back  and  it  lengthened  inland,  while  on 
both  sides  of  the  fissure  the  sand*  toil  is  either  undermined 
or  worn  down,  and  then  removed  by  the  force  of  the  current. 
The  whole  fonnaclon  and  stmcture  of  these  rain  gullies  make 
it  obrioUB  tbat  they  are  the  results  of  the  receding  activity  of 
moTing  water. 

Aj  we  torrent  plunges  downwards,  the  fissure  or  chsim  is 
deepened  many  fathoms  perpendioolarly,  but  towards  the 
bottom  the  sides  become  less  vertical  and  more  inclined  towards 


will  have  the  appearance  represented  in  ,flg. 

it  Is  generally  found  that  the  inclination  of  the  bottoms  of 
these  fissures  it  never  gieater  than  the  corresponding  declivity 
of  thesnrface  of  the  ground.  It  it  only  at  their  months,  a*  re- 
presented by  o  in  our  last  figure,  that  their  depths  are  grenleit. 
From  this  mouth  of  the  fiuure,  the  bed  of  the  guUy  it  ever 
gradually  rising  inland  towards  the  head  of  the  declivity,  where 
the  water  begins  to  scoop  the  turfaoe;  near  the  mouth  the 
angle  of  the  rite  is  very  small,  bat,  afteiwardt,  the  farther  you 
go  inland,  the  aogle  is  coDttaatly  and  rapidlf  increasing.  This 
mdination  it  much  governed  by  the  declivity  of  the  surface, 
snd  by  the  character  of  the  roijcs  or  beds  in  which  the  gulliet 
ore  formed,  I[  you  suppose  younelf  standing  at  the  head  of 
one  of  these  gulUet,  andlook  along  the  bed  of  it  lowardt  the 
mouth  oftheravine,  iay  at  b  in  the  next  diagram,  Eg,  47,  or,  it 
;rou  like,  looking  from  the  outlet  or  mouih  towards  the  head, 
the  appearance  would  be  as  is  here  represented. 


At  tlie  lidea  of  these  large  gulliet  and  chasms,  which  may  be 
called  longitndintl  valleys,  there  ace  again  many  tmallei  fiaiures 
or  chines,  which  open  into  themi  and  which  may  be  called 
trantTcrM  ehatms.  These,  at  first  do  not  themtelv-  '- — 
deep  Ssaurea,  because  ^ey  do  not  run  over  any  declivi 
.when  the  principal  fissure,  or  channel  widens  iUelC  by  the 
action  of  torrents,  and  works  into  them,  and  imparts  to  them 
the  character  of  a  steep  cliff,  then  these  aide  currents  alto 
beicin  ai  that  point  to  cut  for  themtelvet  a  receding  fissure. 

By  these  proceaies  there  are  found,  st  the  tides  of  each  of 
those  excavated  ehitma,  in  tome  places  innumerable  litOe 
fiaBures,  and.  at  others,  very  large  and  complicated  ramificstiona 
of  branch  gullies.  By  means  of  these  ramifications  and  fiisur- 
ings,  the  wildest  laceration  of  the  surface  is  produced  and 
extended,  promontories  projecting  far,  like  so  many  maritime 
head-lands,  are  formed,  Aid  innumerable  ridge*  and  tongues  of 
land  are  made,  which  have  on  both  sides  of  them  deep 
precipices.  A  man  looking  down  upon  the  surface  from  a 
balloon  above  the  district,  would  behold  the  longitudinal 
chB<m  and  the  aide  or  transverse  fissures  exteailed  and  joined 
at  they  ore  represented  in  &^.  48. 

In  thit  flgnre,  n  is  the  point  to  which  the  etream  has  cut 
back  the  Gssoie,  x  x  the  public  road  around  the  chasm,  a  a  the 
rain'guUies,  o  the  bed  of  the  chief  chasm,  N  H  the  high  surface 
nf  the  iteppe.  I  mentioned  that  thete  ehasmt  are  never  exca- 
vated ina  &t  dittrict,  or  on  a  turfaceharingbut  a  very  iniigni- 
flcint  incliniition.  Still  where  they  haveonce  been  formed  at  the 
edge  ot  any  declivity,  we  have  teen  that  it  it  one  of  their  laws 
to  cut  then  courte  backward  into  flat  levels.  Consequently 
-un-gullies  are  frequenllj^  fouod  in  flat  regions  very 


ScrUMlal  uetbm  of  rain-ffHllUt  m  Uu  SouUum  8ltpf*t  af  Siutvi. 


LESSONS    IN    FRENCH.— No.  XXXVI. 

By  Professor  Louis  FasnTV.!,!,  LL.D. 

SsoTiOK  LXXX. 

TUB  DlKOXtTftaTlvB  rnoHouir,  OK  (f  IDS). 

1.  Tkb  pronooD  et  answert  to  the  English  pronoun  (/,  u 


before  the  verb  le  t»,  in  such  sentences  aa,  it  ii  I,  it  it  lAou,  &c. 
The  latter  prononns  (f,  (A«i,  Ac.)  are  rendered  by  moi,  loi,  lui, 
elle,  nous,  voos,  enx,  m.,  ellea,  f,  The  verb  remain^  in  the 
singular,  except  when  the  pronoun  folloiting  it  is  in  the  third 
person  plural )  in  which  ease  it  may  be  put  in  the  plural  or  in 
ihetingalar  \{  116(2^].  If  the  piunoiin  it  followed  by  fui, 
the  verb  it  better  in  the  plural,  and.  If  followed  by  que,  in  the 
singular  :— 

C'eit  ino<,  e-nt  li^,  e'ttl  tile.         rt  Is  I.  U  ti  lu,  U  it  the 


Cato 


TlflUtyiT: 


Oett  elJes  qat  a 

2.  If  the  relative  pronoun  f iii  anJ  another  verb  follow  tirt, 
this  second  verb  mutt  agree  in  number  and  person  with  the 
pronoun  preceding  the  relative  :  — 
C«I  TDOi  qui  av(i  fait  cela.  Bit  nou  iclio  /aae  done  (jtof. 


3.  Ce  also  renders  the  English  pronoun  U,  used  absolutely, 
but  not  uniperaonally  before  the  verb  io  ii  [j  108  {S]J  : — 

Ce  fat  ea  Allemagae  qa'il  troava    Jtuaibi  Otrvuntf  Utal  Ae/twnJ  Ml 
ROD  aiaL  feiend^ 

4.  Cclui  qui,  celle  qui,  ceux  qui,  m.,  cellea  qui,  t,  are 
equivalent  to  the  English  pronounr,  AtwAo,  iht  teho,  Utfvio 
^celui  que,  celle  que,  ceux  que,  collet  que,  render  heielkim,  Ac. 

Celol  an  celle  qoi  chanlt.  Stor^  leho  ibifi. 


nisDMi  OF  EilnrLxa 


E)t-ce  von  qui  dooi  bvci  avert!  de 

Ett-c«  TOoi,  modainci,  qnt  doai 
Ce  n'tit  pas  noni,  c^tat  eoz  qo* 
Ce  n'ett  pu  tdui,  c«  loot  anx  foi 


Sajmn  aantd  ut  <if 


16t 


THK  I'OPULAR  BDUOATOB. 


(Tilt  M  Ab|^«I«ii«  qm  j«  tom  ai 


OoBnaiwi  TOCi  om  d«iix  Portu- 

gaU? 
J%  oonnait  oelui  qui  parle  k  If .  L. 


ExsBoisB  169, 


▲ppel-er.  t.  to  call.        OoimalManee,     t     ao-  D9   temps    en    temps, 
▲-Umte-soroef    6y    ail     gnaManoe.  >Hnii  time  to  tiiiK. 

MMOW.  Sxpliqa-er,  1 .  CoeaqiMi;  No.,  fHimter. 

ATert-lTi  2.  to  wmm,      QuHrre,  f.  war,  Phnee,  f.  tentenoe, 

BlMMira.  f.  womtA,         De-Joor  an-joor,  yVvm  FrAnd-cr,  1.  to  jyreliKle. 
Oombl-ar,  1.   to  omt-     d^todiy. 


illi  *i  A^lMHi  (Mai  Ihaotmmfou.  \  like  the  foUowiag,  end  the  eoi^iiBOtioii  que  it  uied  idioBal&> 

cally  after  it.  The  verb  in  thie  case  la  not  put  in  the  plural:— 

I         Qu'est-oe-qne  oea  tnfanta  ?  Whd  ore  Aom  oWUrva  f 

Qu'ert-MKiiw  I'ltalie  ?  Wkm  U  Mi^f 

Qu'iit-oe-qMlaJanllBacef  Wh^itgaHmiagf 

3.  Que  ia  need  idiomntLoaUr  in  a  number  of  aenteneca.  la 
the  following  it  givea  greater  ^nee  to  the  ezpreauon:— 

GeMotdtbonsUTretqiieleavdtrea.        Tcwaan^mSteAfooiMa, 
Ja  dia  qoe  ovi ;  ja  crola  qoe  BOO.  /aayfet; /Mfapewt 


Do   you   Imoio    tkou    two    PortU' 

ffueset 
I  know  him  who  apeaka  to  Mr.  L. 


1.  Eat-ce  Toaa,  Madame,  qui  avea  appeltf  yotre  domeatique  ? 
2.  Ce  n'eat  paa  moi  qui  I'ai  appeM.  8.  Eat-ce  youa  mon  ami 
qui  Toulei  h  toute  force  aller  en  Eapagne  ?  4.  Ce  n'eat  pas 
moi,  c'eat  mon  couaia.  6.  N'eat-ce  paa  lui  qui  a  ayerti  ce 
matelot  de  aon  danger  ?  6.  Ce  n'eat  paa  lui»  c'eat  moi  qui  Ten 
ai  ayerti.  7.  Sat-oe  noua  que  youa  attendes  de  jour  en  jour  \ 
8.  Ge  n'eat  paa  youa,  o'eat  eux  que  j'attenda.  9.  Eat-ce  youa, 
Madame,  qui  noua  ayei  oombllea  de  blenfalu  ?  10.  Ce  n'eat 
naa  m<d,  Madame.  11.  N'eat-ce  paa  en  Italie  que  youa  avez 
nit  oonnaiaaance  ayeo lui }  13.  Ce  n'eat  paa  en  Italie;  o'eat 
enltuaaie.  13.  £at-oe  youa,  Mesdamea,  ou  yoa  couaineaque 
noua  ayona  yuea  au  bal^  14.  C'eat  noua»  ce  n'eat  pas  nos 
conainea  que  youa  ayei  yuea.  16.  Ne  connaiaaea-youa  paa  cea 
deux  meaaieurB?  16.  Je  connaia  celui  qui  parle  h  Madame  L. 
17.  Btt-oe  youa  qui  ayei  re^  una  bleaaure  h  la  guerre  \  18. 
Ob  n'eat  paa  moi,  o'eat  mon  yoiain.  19.  N'eat-ce  paa  youa  qui 
nova  ayaa  expliqntf  oetta  phriae  \  20.  Eat-oe  youi,  Monaieur, 
mi  demaurea  an  No.  18  \  21.  Oe  n'eat  paa  moi  qui  y  demeure. 
tt.  Bntandai*youa  cea  mnaideiia  \  28.  J'entenda  oelui  qui 
ehaate.  24.  Je  n'entenda  paa  bien  celui  qui  joue.  25.  Noua 
•ntendona  oeuz  qui  prAndent. 

BuBoias  160. 


1.  Ia  it  yon,  mj  friend*  who  have  warned  me  of  my  daneer  \ 
2.  It  ia  not  I  who  haye  warned  you  of  it.  3.  Ia  it  they  whom 
you  expect  from  day  to  day  \    4.  It  ia  not  they  whom  we  ex- 

rst.  6.  Ia  it  yon  who  haye  done  thia  ?  0.  It  ia  not  we ;  it 
you  who  haye  done  it.  7.  Waa  it  in  Eni^land  that  you 
bought  thia  hat  \  8.  It  waa  not  in  England ;  it  waa  in  Qer- 
maay.  9.  Waa  it  not  in  Ruaaia  tliat  you  became  acouainted 
with  him  r  10.  It  waa  not  in  Ruaaia;  it  waa  in  Italy.  11. 
Waa  it  you  who  were  calling  ua  ?  12.  It  waa  not  we ;  it  waa 
jM,  l8.  Are  you  not  acquainted  with  the  two  Folea  who  are 
reading }  14.  I  know  the  one  who  ia  near  you.  15.  Ia  that 
{•^m  M]  the  lady  whom  you  expected?  16.  It  ia  not  (ahe). 
17.  Ia  it  you,  gentlemen,  who  haye  loaded  my  brother  wiUi 
kindneaa  ?  18.  It  ia  not  (we),  8ir ;  we  have  not  the  pleaaure 
of  knowing  him.  19.  Ia  it  you  who  have  been  wounded  in 
the  {oni)  arm  \  20.  It  la  not  (I).  21.  Do  you  not  hear  thoae 
twoladiea?  22.  I  do  not  hear  the  one  who  ainga.  23.  I  hear 
the  one  who  playa.  24.  Waa  it  you  who  came  to  our  houae 
thii  morning  ?  25.  It  waa  not  I ;  I  waa  in  London  then  {^dori), 
26.  Waa  it  you.  Sir,  who  did  ua  that  fayour  \  27.  It  was  not 
(I) ;  it  waa  my  aiater.  28.  Waa  it  your  aon  who  wiahed  by 
all  meana  to  go  to  London }  29.  It  waa  not  he ;  he  ia  now  in 
CFermany.  30.  Ia  it  you  who  wrote  that  letter  ?  31.  We  have 
written  no  letter.  32.  Who  Uvea  at  (an)  No.  20  }  33.  I  live 
there  (/ail  Mot).  34.  Ia  it  we  whom  you  have  aeen  ?  85.  It 
waa  not  you  whom  I  aaw. 

SxcTiON  LXXXI. 

1.  The  pronoun  ct  (and  not  the  pronouna  t/,  dV«,  &c.),  muat 
be  uaed  for  ht^  tAa,  Mey,  coming  before  the  yerb  io  b$,  when 
that  yerb  is  followed  by  a  noun,  or  an  adjectiye  uaed  aubatan- 
tively,  preceded  by  (he,  a,  or  an,  by  «oiNe  or  any  underatood,  or 
by  a  ponetsive  or  demonttraiwe  at^eeiipe.  When  the  word  uaed 
in  appoaition  with  e*  in  ]ilural,  and  in  the  thiifd  peraon,  the 
yerb  is  put  in  the  plural,  although  ce  remaina  \mchanged 
tJ  108  (2)  («)] :- 


Ceat  ca  Pokmais. 

Ga  loot  das  Anglaia. 

Cast  eetta  dame  qui  m*a  parM  de 


He  it  a  Pole. 

7%ey  are  SnfftUhnm, 

Rie  that  laiy  whotpoke  to 

fOU, 


<ir 


2.  Oe  ia  Bied  aa  tlia  aominatiye  of  the  yerb  4tre,  in  amfnaaa 


Whoare  aaoait 

Immnhmrtakk 

Mr.L.f 

Thqfore  m^  eon 

•fti«,«feo  art  H 

Qfwhat  eotmiry  are  ^loet  atetvkmttt 
They  are  Poke;  ttty  ^^Jed  er- 

rived. 
IVr  <*v  Mt  JMmt  th^mt  An- 


Theif  are  not  Foktf  th^mt  Mek> 


Whalie  Tomabmt 

/t  i»  Aa  gatden  qfl^ma. 

Doee  not  yoir  wMem  loet  mOi 


I9^Ulooh$ontheffmd, 
IbeHeueeo; 


Faadtra,  1  tsMaia. 


aoleries,  f.  p.  ittiN^ 
8iMN,ai 


flarpnnd^f,  4.  ir.  li 
Volar.  I. • 


2.  Qui,  MoDtienr,  m 


RxauMX  or  Examplxb. 

Qui  sent  eaa  meisievra  qui  parlcnt 

kU.L? 
Ce  sent  mes  eonslni^  qui  yiennent 

d'axTiver. 
Da  qnel  pays  soBt  eaa  marahaadt  f 
Oa  sont  das  Palonala;  lla  vieBaeat 

d'arrlver. 
Daaa  eont  paaPQkmala;  lla  aaat 

Buasaa. 
Ga  na  soul  paa  daa  Poianalai  oa 

seat  das  Rossaa. 
(^a'aat-ee  qoa  la  Tovraina  ? 
Ceat  la  Jardin  da  la  Fraaca. 
Votre  fenStre  na  donne-t^la  pas 

snr  la  raef 
Non,  o'est  sor  la  eonr  qa*dla  donaa. 
Ja  croia  qaaool  {  Ja  oroia  qna  aon. 

BxuioiBX  161. 

Bris^i  l.tatraal, 
Chanon,     la. 

wriglU, 
Oonfltnzas,  f.   p.  frs*  Meoatwlr,  m^ 

eervee.  eht^. 

Dona-ar,  1.  toghte,  look.  Bona,  t  whmL 
ITfinassis  a.  /hirtifh. 

1.  Gonnaiasea-youa  cea  tftrangera  ?  , 

aont  lea  fr^rea  de  notre  yoiain*  8.  Ne  aont-il  pasEeotiais? 
4.  Non,  Honaieur,  ila  aont  Suisaea.  6.  Ne  aont-ce  point  dei 
Ecoaaaia  qui  youa  ont  fait  pr^ent  de  eette  caaquette?  6.  Noa, 
Monaieur,  ce  aont  dea  Suiaaea,  7.  N'eat-ce  paa  votre  doinv- 
tique  qui  youa  a  yoM  du  yln  ?  8.  Ce  n'eat  paa  lui,  o'est  loa 
frire.  9.  N'eat-ce  paa  lui  qui  a  pria  yoa  confitures  ?  10.  Ce 
n'eat  paa  lui;  ce  aont  aea  emanta.  11.  Ne  aont-ce  pisl^Jf 
enfanta  que  youa  ayes  surpria  i  yoler  yotre  sucre?  12.  Ce 
aont  leura  fr^ea.  13.  Ne  aont-ila  paa  couaina }  H>  Ih  w 
aont  paa  couaina ;  ila  aont  fr^rea.  15.  Qu'eat-ca-qne  ca 
aoieriea?  16.  Ge  aont  dea  merohandiaea  qu'on  vient  de  nooi 
enyoyer.  17.  N'eat-ce  paa  una  belle  yUle  que  Lyon  ?  18.  C  eit 
une  grande  et  belle  yille.  19.  N'eat-ce  paa  Ih  le  mouchoix  qoi 
youa  ayea  perdu }  20.  Je  croia  que  oui.  21.  N'eat-ce  pss  m 
le  jardin  que  donnent  yoa  fen8trea }  22.  Qui,  Monaieur,  c  ert 
aur  le  jardin  qu'ellea  donnent.  23.  N'eat-ce  paa  notre  chtfnA 
qui  a  (ait  cette  roue^  24.  Ce  n'eat  paa  lui  qui  !'•  n^^ 
26.  Ce  aont  noa  amia  qui  I'ont  bna^  •!  e'aat  le  menuisier  q«i 
I'a  iaite. 

Ezawnaa  162. 

1.  Ia  that  lady  your  friend'a  aiater^  2.  No,  Sir,  she  ii  • 
stranger.  3.  Who  are  the  two  gentlemen  who  aie  speskiog  U 
your  sister  I  4.  They  are  Swiaa  ^Uemen.  5.  Are  those  Um 
gentlemen  whom  you  haye  inyited^  0.  It  ia  they  {^h 
7.  Do  you  not  know  that  man  M.I  know  him  very  well ;  he  a 
the  man  who  haa  atolen  my  wine.  9.  What  ia  Italy  r  10.  " 
ia  the  garden  of  Europe.  11.  la  not  that  the  letter  which  fm 
intended  to  carry  to  the  poat-offloe  f  12.  No,  Sir,  it  is  saother. 
13.  Ia  the  city  of  Havre  fine  ?  14.  Yea,  Sir,  HaTte  is  truly  » 
large  and  beautiful  city.  15.  Ia  not  that  the  man  whom  yw 
haye  caught  atealing  your  fruit  ?  16.  It  ia  not,  it  is  anot^. 
17.  Ia  not  thia  the  cup  that  you  haye  bought }  18.  Yes,  w, 
I  believe  so.  19.  Do  not  the  windows  of  your  room  ^J^*  JJJ 
the  atreet?  20.  No,  Madam,  they  look  on  the  aarden.  31-  ^ 
not  the  windowa  of  your  dining-room  look  on  the  yard  i^J. 
22.  No,  Sir,  they  look  on  the  hOie  (lae).  23.  Is  it  thsthWi 
child  who  haa  taken  your  preaeryea }  24.  It  ia  ^^'^ 
and  aiater.  25.  What  are  thoae  engravinga^  26.  ^^  f" 
engravings  which  I  bought  in  Germany.  27.  Are  those  fff * 
tlemen  £x>tch}  28.  They  are  not  Scotch;  they  are  lt>^ 
ao.  Axe  thoae  ladiea  Sootohf    80.  No;  they  an  the  !»«* 
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Udieswho  came  yesterday.  81.  What  is  Marseilles?  32.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  cities  iii  {d«)  France.  33.  Is  it  not  your 
tailor  who  made  that  ooat }  34.  It  is  not  he ;  it  is  an  English 
tailor  who  made  it.  85.  ^t  is  your  friend  who  broke  my 
watch. 

Sbokiok  LXXXn. 

1.  In  French,  at  Hk  other  languages,  when  a  yerb  has  two 
subjects  in  the  singular,  it  is  generally  put  in  the  plural 
[J  U4  (2)] :- 

L'onde  et  la  tant  tont  arrir^.  3%a  iMflb  tmd  mmt  are  anioed. 

2.  When  a  verb  has  two  or  more  subjects  of  different  per- 
sons, it  is  put  in  the  plural,  and  assumes  the  termination  of 
the  first  person  rather  than  that  of  the  second  or  third,  and 
the  termination  of  the  second  in  preference  to  that  of  the 
third:— 

YoQS  ct  mol   irons   demsin  it  la    Tou  and  IwOL  go  hmMng  UMnor^ 

•hasie.  row. 

Yooe  et  loi  ires  demain  k  I'eoole.       You  and  he  wUl  go  to  eehool  io- 

morrow. 
8a  m^  •frmoi  nous  ayona  ^crit    HU  mother  amdihaue  tmittenthat 

oetts  lettre.  UtUr, 

3.  The  above  examples  will  show,  that,  when  a  verb  has 
several  subjects,  all  of  them  pronouns,  or  partly  pronouns  and 
partly  nouns,  the  words  moi,  toi,  lui,  eux,  are  used  instead  of 
^e,  tu,  il,  ils.  A  pronoun  recapitulatine  the  others,  may,  as 
m  the  last  example,  be  placea  immeouatelT  before  the  verb 
[}  83  (10)  (11)]. 

4.  For  further  rules  on  this  subject,  see  {  114  and  115,  and 
also  the  next  section. 

5.  GNIner  corresponds  in  signification  to  the  English  to 
trouble,  to  ineommodef  to  dieturb,  to  be  «i  the  tMy,  and  to  hurt 
(in  speaking  qfehoee  and  garments),  Se  gdner  means  to  eon- 
etraint  or  trouble  on^e  eeff: — 

Bst-ee-qvejefoiugtee?  Am  Tin  gour  waif9 

Rbsviu  07  Examples. 


OA  irss-voos,  votrs  Mm  et  worn  ? 

Ltti  et  mol  Irons  en  Aogleterre. 
VoDS.  ells  et  Inl,  voas  schiterez  da 

bie. 
£nx  et  moi,  noos  somines  fait  mal 

klatSte. 
Tons  et  loi,  vous  devriea  vous  prt- 

ter  anz  ciroonstances  (le  prater). 
Ltti  et  moi,  voni  gftaerona  sans 

doate. 
Ka  cooeine  et  moi,  noos  oralgnons 

de  vous  gtoer. 
Je  na  me  gtae  Jsmalifehes  mes 


He  vous  gtees  past  mettes  vons  k 

votre  alse. 
Hooi  n'simons  pas  k  gtaer  les  aor 


Nous  n'aimons  pss  k  nous  gtoer. 


Where  wfUgou  go,  yomrbrefKbti^emd 

gout 
Be  and  I  loiff  go  to  England, 
Tou,  $het  and  he  wiU  bug  wheat, 

Theg  and  I  have  hurt  our  heads, 

Tou  and  he  ihovld  adapt  gounehei 
to  drcumatanees. 

He  and  I  wtU  without  doubt  incom- 
mode goi$. 

Mg  cousin  and l^ar  tobein  gour 
wag. 

I  am  never  wider  eonstrOlHt  with 
n^f /fiends 

Be  under  no  eonetrabd;  pUsoe  ffour- 
et^  coa^brUMg, 

Wedonot  Woe  to  ineoaunode  othert* 


We  do  not  Uhe  to 
selves. 


jnoommodo  our' 


ExxRCisB  163. 

A  perte,  at  a  loss.  Nallemcnt.fty no  means.  Tndlgoie, prodigal,  Use- 

A  profit,  10<A  a  prx}^.    Pardon,  ftrctiM  me.  <iA, 

Bnu,  arm.  Persist-er,  1.  toptrsiiA.  Society,  f.  cosspanif,  so- 

D$rang-er  1.  todMurfr.  Place,  f  room.  cietg. 

ficonome,  eeonomieal.  Toes  deux,  both. 

1.  Si  nous  restions  plus  longtemps  id,  nous  oraindrions  de 
Y0U8  g6ner.  2.  Vous  ne  nous  gdnec  nullement ;  votre  society 
nous  est  trte  agr^able.  8.  N'avea-vous  pas  4t4  trop  prodigues. 
Tons  et  votre  firtee  f  4.  Lui  et  mei  au  oontraire,  nous  avons 
4%6  trte  ^oonomes.  5.  K'avez-vous  pas  tort  de  gtoer  oe  mon- 
sieur f  6.  Nous  n' avons  nullement  envie  de  lagfiner.  7.  Est- 
ce-que  mon  bras  vous  ejbae.  Monsieur }  8.  Non,  Monsieur ; 
nous  avons  assei  de  place,  vous  ne  me  gbnest  pas.  9.  Ne 
devrieX'Tous  pas  vous  prater  aux  ciroonstances?  10.  Nous 
fiusons,  elle  et  moi,  notre  possible  pour  nous  y  prdter.  11.  Ce 
j6une  homme  persiste-t-il  dans  sa  r^lutionf  12.  Nous  y 
persistons,  lui  et  moi.  13.  Persistez-vous  tous  deux  It  rester 
uu  ?  14.  Nous  y  persistons  tous  deux.  15.  Cet  homme  est«il 
fSlbn4  dans  aes  affaires  (uneon^ortablg  situated,  badlv  ojf) } 
-  4k  H  tftait  g^ntf  dans  ses  affaires  il  y  a  un  an.    17.  Ne  vous 


gtees  pas.  Monsieur.  18.  Je  ne  me  gAne  jamais,  MonaiMir* 
19.  £st-ce-que  mon  tskte  vous  derange  ?  20.  Non,  MonslMtft 
il  ne  me  d&ange  pas.  21.  Je  ne  voudrais  pas  vous  d&anger* 
22.  Pardon,  si  je  vous  derange.  28.  Yons  et  votre  assoei^ 
aves  vendu  vos  marohandises  k  pexte.  24,  Yous  et  moi  nous 
Tendons  toi]^ours  k  profit.  25.  Votre  pte,  votre  i^kre  et  mol 
nous  avons  aohetd  des  marchandises. 

EXXBGZBB    164. 

1.  Do  we  inconunode  you,  my  brother  and  1}  2.  No,  Sir ; 
you  do  not  incommode  us;  we  are  verv  glad  to  see  you. 
8.  Are  you  not  afraid  to  disturb  vour  friend?  4.  We  are 
afraid  to  disturb  him ;  he  has  much  to  do.  5.  Is  my  foot  in 
your  way.  Sir?    6.   No,  Sir;  your  foot  is  not  in  my  way. 

7.  Will  you  and  your  brother  go  to  Germany  this  year? 

8.  We  intend  to  go  there,  he  and  I.  9.  He,  you,  and  I,  should 
write  our  lessons.  10.  Should  you  not,  you  and  your  friends, 
adapt  yourselves  to  circumstances  ?  11.  We  should  do  so,  if 
it  were  possible.  12.  Bo  I  not  disturb  you,  Sir?  13.  Ton 
do  not  disturb  me  by  any  means.  14.  Does  not  my  little  boy 
disturb  you  ?  15.  Me  does  not  disturb  me.  16.  He  disturtls 
nobody.  17.  Does  not  your  partner  sell  his  goods  at  a  loss  ? 
18.  He  never  sells  at  a  loss.  19.  He  and  I  always  sell  at  a 
profit.  20.  Bo  you  persist  in  }rour  resolution?  21.  Your 
friend  and  I  persist  in  our  resolution.  22.  I  never  feel  under 
constraint  at  your  house.  23.  Be  under  no  constraint  (make 
yourself  at  home).  24.  Are  you  not  wrong  to  incommode 
them  ?  25.  I  do  not  intend  to  incommode  them.  26,  We  do 
not  like  to  inconmiode  ourselves  ^to  put  ourselves  out  of  the 
way).  27.  My  little  boy  and  I  will,  perhaps,  be  in  your  way. 
28.  N'o,  Sir;  we  are  verj  glad  of  your  company.  29.  Bo  I 
disturb  you?  80.  No,  Sir ;  you  do  not  disturb  us.  31.  Bo  I 
dis^turb  your  &ther?  32.  No,  Sir;  you  disturb  no  one. 
33.  Excuse  me.  Sir,  if  I  disturb  you.  34.  Have  you  not  been 
very  lavish  ?  35.  No,  Sir ;  I  assure  you  that  your  son  and  I 
have  been  very  economical. 


SKELETONS  OF  LEAYES  AND  FRUITS. 

LiAvss  when  carefully  dissected  are  Terr  beautiful  ol(jeets» 
and  they  greatly  contribute  to  the  study  of  Botsny.  Thefljrst 
person  who  seems  to  have  thought  of  thua  exposing  to  vi«w 
their  exquisite  structure  was  M.  Leverin,  a  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Naples.  In  1645,  he  published  a  work,  in  which 
he  gave  a  figure,  with  a  description,  of  a  leaf  of  IHeiis  Optmtia, 
one  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  Indian  fig  tribe,  reduced  to 
a  skeleton.  With  the  reserve  then  so  usual  among  even  men  cMt 
science,  and  now  so  happily  unknown,  he  gave  no  desoriptiott 
of  the  process  through  which  the  leaf  had  passed,  but  he  con- 
fided it,  as  a  specisi  secret,  to  a  person  named  BarthoUe4(. 
The  lesf,  if  examined  at  aU,  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as 
curious  and  beautiful;  but  the  way  of  preparing  it  appears  to 
have  excited  no  particular  attention. 

Seventy  years  after  LoTerin's  publication,  the  Butch  anato- 
mist,  ByscA,  tried  a  plan  he  had  adopted  successfully  with 
animalfr-~covering  leaves  and  fruit  with  insects,  that  they  might 
eat  off  the  soft  and  pulpy  parts,  and  leave  those  which  were 
hard.  As,  however,  this  method  proved  to  be  imperfect,  he 
tried  to  remove  what  he  wished  oy  hand,  after  the  leaf  had 
suffered  decomposition ;  and  so  beautiful  were  the  results  that 
they  excited  great  astonishment,  and  a  desire  to  beoome  ae« 

auainted  wim  the  means  by  which  they  might  be  secured. 
lUt  here  the  love  of  secrecy  also  prevailed;  anditsoems 
that  it  was  only  when  Rysch  felt  it  could  no  longer  be  pr«* 
served,  that  he  published  the  mode  he  had  adopted,  in  1787. 

Others  have  given  great  attention  to  preparing  skeleton 
leaves,  and  the  process  may  be  said  now  to  nave  attained  per- 
feetion ;  as  those  which  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Musenm« 
and  in  other  collections  of  botanical  specimens,  are  aU  that  can 
be  wished. 

The  process  admits  of  a  very  simple  explanation.  Choos« 
the  leaves  of  trees  or  plants  which  are  somewhat  substantial 
and  tough,  and  have  woody  fibres,  such  as  those  of  the  appl^ 
oak,  laurel,  apricot,  box,  poplar,  ivy,  holly,  magnolia,  Ac,  and 
avoid  audi  leaves  aa  have  none  of  Uie  woody  fibre,  as  the  vina^ 
lime,  &c.  The  swollen  calyces  of  the  yellow-rattles,  found  la 
oom-fields  in  the  north  of  England,  form  vary  bMUtiful  Ttge* 
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tMb  Adrtoni ;  and  to  do*  9l»o,  the  calyces  of  the  henhanc, 
of  all  the  campanvla  or  beU-flower  tribot  of  the  winter  cherry, 

Put  the  leftTca  into  an  earthem  or  glaai  yesael,  pour  a  large 
quantity  of  rain  water  oTer  them,  and  expose  them,  uneoTered, 
to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Aa  the 
water  evaporates  and  the  leftTes  become  dry,  more  water  must 
be  added,  and  in  thU  they  must  continue  for  six  weeks  or  more. 
When  they  have  been  for  some  time  in  a  putrescent  state,  the 
two  membranes  of  the  leaf  will  begin  to  separate,  and  the 
^en  part  to  become  fluid,  a  proof  that  the  operation  of  clear- 
ing may  now  be  performed. 

To  do  this  the  leaf  is  to  be  put  on  a  flat  earthem  plate,  and 
being  gently  squeezed  with  the  finger,  the  membranes  will 
begin  to  open,  and  tiie  green  substance  to  come  out  at  the 
edges,  requiring  the  membranes  to  be  taken  off  very  carefuUir, 
and  great  caution  to  be  used  in  separating  them  near  the  mid- 
dle nbs.  When  once  there  is  an  opening  towards  this  separa- 
tion, the  whole  membrane  always  follows  easily.  The  leares 
now  require  to  be  washed  dean  and  bleached,  which  last  pro- 
cess is  very  simple.  Place  them,  first  damped,  in  a  close  box, 
along  with  a  little  brimstone  burning  in  a  pan  or  ladle,  and  in 
an  hour  they  will  be  very  white.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  there  will  be  no  success  if  the  water  is  often  changed,  and 
thnt  the  more  leaves  done  at  the  same  time  the  better. 

Pruitt  are  divested  of  their  pulp  in  a  different  way.  Take, 
for  example,  a  fine  large  pear  which  is  not  tough,  but  soft ;  let 
it  be  neaUy  pared  without  squeezing  it,  and  without  injuring 
either  the  crown  or  the  stalk,  put  it  in  a  pot  of  rain  water, 
cover  it,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  boil  it  gently  till  it  is  perfectly 
soft.  Then  take  it  out,  lay  it  in  a  dish  filled  with  cold  water, 
and  holding  it  with  one  hand  by  the  stalk,  rub  off  as  much  pulp 
as  you  can  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  beginning  at  the  stalk,  and 
rubbing  regularly  towards  the  crown.  The  fibres  are  most  tender 
towards  the  extremities,  and  therefore  in  these  directions  require 
greater  care.  Any  pulp  now  sticking  to  the  core  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  point  of  a  fine  penknife.  In  order  to  see  how 
the  operation  advances,  the  water  should  frequently  be  thrown 
away,  that  dear  water  may  be  substituted.  When  the  pulp  is 
removed,  the  remainder  should  be  placed  in  epirits  of  wine. 
The  fibres  that  will  thus  be  presented  to  the  eye  exhibit  a  very 
remarkable  and  beautiful  structure.  The  same  process  may  be 
pursued  with  the  barkof  trees,  with  a  similarly  interesting  result. 


Honoriiw.  The  East  Included  A»la,  EgyvU  L)  W«.  Thrwe,  Mods. . 

Greece,  and  Crete.  The  H^esi  included  luly.  cAunthct  MQlh  of  tbe  Duifaik 
the  ieiandfl  of  Sicily.  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.  Spain  and  Vtm  Baleaxk  Ida. 
Fiance,  Switxerland.  Germany,  and  Britain. 

Music— CoKTaAFUATiST'a  uule  haa  been  laid  before  llie  eompover  of  Ibt 
harmony  be  criticitci,  who  has  kindly  sent  the  following  reply>-'«  Both  Us 
passarea  are  correct,  and  agreeable  to  the  ear.  In  both  of  ihem.  th«  dii. 
■ooanees  ax«  *  passing  notes.'  Beducing  the  first  passags  (the  flrtt  eouplelc 
bar  of*  llappT  Mind'}  to  iU  eUmenUry  form,  it  consisU  of  two  chorii. tbe 
tonie   V,  and  the  dominant  o,  which  lut  is  reprwented  by  iU  tliinl  i. 


Bat,  to  ferm  u  sgrMibU  melody,  two  notes  ire  introdoeed-ths  o,  isA 
ths  A.    Th«  A  Is  an  appogUUmra  or  note  of  taste,  shore  the  s^  ni 


^m 


the  o  is  a  noto  which  a  singer  woald  natoraUy  Introdoes  u  a  eosnc^nf 
link  between  the  r  and  the  A.  so  as  to  giTe  roandness  and  sssoochMH  to  tho 
melodj.  Ndthtr  of  these  notes  in  coonexioo  with  the  nndsr  psit  fivci 
the  sniallBst  offence  to  the  esr.  In  the  seoood  paassge,  the  r  la  the  ostfcf 
part,  which  fanns  a  dissonance  with  o  in  the  upper,  is  a  note  of  iw^flwa, 
introduced  to  avoid  tho  bad  effect  which  would  otherwiss  be  prodoeed  bj 
the  consecntiTe  fiAhs  poiatsd  out  by  our  corrospoodont.  The  paissp  is  ito 
eltmsntaty  form  would  be 


^ 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Aim>ilATaas  (Morrlston):  Bee  vol.  T.  p.  888,  eol.  8,  line  49.->Prilo* 
aoPHiOAL  (Bamber-bridge):  We  qnastlon  ;the  fact.— A  Labockbr  (Bt. 
0«y th) :  We  have  do  space  to  continue  the  arTumenU^WooLD-BS  Obaiii bb  : 

We  do  not  know.— P.  D.  (Dover) :  See  vol.  I.  p.  S7l,  coU  I. — Q.  8 rr 

(W n):  The  old  names J.  K.  S.  (Belfast):  Bight.— J.  W.  Gabuck 

(Haliliax)*.  KtthDer*s  Elementary  Greek  Grammar.— C.  U ill  (Kensington): 
Bi^ht.— A.  Campbbll  (Cathoart) :  The  first  question  has  been  alrcadjr  pro« 
pose  J.— S.  EvAMs  (Merthyr  Tyafil):  We  wish  he  had  given  us  the  name  of 
the  worthy  chancellor,  and  the  printed  work  where  the  extract  is  to  be 
found. — IlAK  ( Leicester):  Very  good,  but  not  quite  equal  to  the  proposer's 
solution.— W.  U.  Manning  (Lewiabam):  His  kbid  communication  is  under 
consideration.— T.  Hollinsbbd  (Somer's-town):  Bight.— J.  £.  A.  B. 
(Salford):  The  letters  explain  the  notes  In  musie.— LioNi  (Cork):  Verv 
well;  but  he  should  have  had  L'Edueateur  Populalre  instead  of  the  Knglisn 
wonts.  Johnson  says  that  Salmagundi  Is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  SeUgama, 
prescrvea  or  plektea.  The  French  have  it  Saimigendi$.-^J .  H.  W.  (U el- 
bourne)  :  Verbs  ending  in  ixo  In  Greek,  tire  frequentalivei,  like  Latin  verbs 
endliig  In  ito.  Thanks  for  his  opinion  on  Phreootyplcs.— W.  C.  f  Chelsea) : 
Bee  vol.  f.,  p.  888,  coL  8,  line  49.— I.  O.  U. :  Interest  Tables  are  frequently 
wanted ;  we  would  recommend  application  to  a  banker  or  broker.— B.  Bbbo 
(Doneaster):  PowncTs  BudimenUuj  Chemistry. 

A  BuiLDBB*8  Clbbk( Ipswich):  We  cannot  answer  his  queries  because 
we  have  not  decided  on  all  the  points.  He  will  find  bv  consulting  the  Time$ 
advertisements  that  catalogues  of  aeoond-hand  books  arc  forwarded  gratis 
by  many  London  booksellers.— J.  C.  Ewan  (Bootlo)  should  study  the  two 
branches  he  likes  best  mo$t  car^/ViRy.  and  read  all  the  others  for  relaxation. 
— DisoirULDs  (Glasgow):  Wrong.— W.E.  (Bristol):  We  have  not  seen  the 
book  he  montions.~PopiL  Tbacubb  (Berereerston)  :  Right  In  the  solutions. 
JhsmiegrtUion  Is  the  opposition  of  iniegnUion ;  the  latter  mean*  a  wiaking 
whole,  a  retloring  off  jxirls  ;  the  former,  therefore,  means  a  de*troging  Sf 
the  whotenete,  areduction  to  parts.^F.  C.  Fletcubb  (Cheltenham):  Such 

Xieries  as  his  must  in  future  be  referred  to  the  editor  of  the  **  Pathway.*'— 
THOfl  ( Newcastle) :  The  answer  to  the  snail  query  Is  16  days.  Perhaps  the 
gtowworuk  was  an  ignis  /oituu.— A  Faotoby  Lad  (Wardle):  His  Inquiry 
•boot  tho  NormaI'«cnool  wUl  be  answered.  His  derivation  of  mill  shows 
Inf enaity,  but  it  is  a  Saxon  word ;  see  Johnson's  Dictiouar}.— M.  W.  U, 
(ManclMster):  At  tho  oxtiiietion  of  the  Soman  Empire,  which,  according  to 
Olbbon.  took  plaoe  at  the  death  of  Theodoslua,  **  Arcadius  and  Uonorius 
were  suuted  Emperors  of  the  East  and  West;**  the  eoslem  empire,  eompris- 
lag  the  Frefeetmra  Orieniit  et  IlUrgeip  was  allotted  to  Arcadius,  and  the 
•nplrtp  conpiiiiBg  tho  ft^tum  OotUomm  et  Mim,  to 


Tb«  flftha  hero  would  be  glaring,  but  the  iatrodactloB  of  the  v.— sn  seersUd 
note,  which  suspends  the  c— removes  tho  bad  effect  which  they  wmw 
otherwise  produce.  The  other  case  of  supposed  error  is  not  cepisd  Is  «sr 
correspondent's  note.  Many  of  the  finest  effects  of  nart-wrltiB{  are  pf»- 
dneed  by  notes  which  do  not  belong  to  the  fiuidameatsi  chofds^niswnwi. 
oiiMetpa/iofit.  and  pasting  notes.  But  ther  muat  be  cautiously  aad  diiercfay 
used{  otherwise  (ss  In  much  of  the  modem  Gorman  musie).  tkeyuyj* 
harsh  and  nnpleasing.  As  to  eonsecotive  fifths,  there  srs  inaoBsribic 
exceptions  to  the  rule  whereby  thev  sn  prohibltod— oxeeptioas  poislM  tat 
in  every  good  treatise  on  harmony.** 
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CHAPTER  n. 

ON    THE    ACTION    OP    WATER    ON    THE    EAETH'S   CEDST. 

SECnOM  VL 


Tbb  lut  laMOn  taught  70a  the  machanical  agency  of  ruiinmg 
water  in  ezcaTalIng  eofl  and  looie  soili.  Youharenoirto  turn 
your  tttentioii  to  the  combination  oF  iti  roechaaical  and  chemi- 
cal Mtioa  in  eroding  and  abrading  hard  rock*;  that  it,  in 
gradnally  and  imperceptibly  wearing  away  the  (uiface  of  hard 
Toelu,  and  forning,  br  it*  current,  a  bed  or  gorge  which  it  haa 
ezoaTBted  by  ita  own  power. 

In  an  earlier  leaionit  wai  ehown  that  water,  by  its  chemical 
agency,  Iia*  the  power  to  decompose  and  dieintegrale  aome  of 
the  hardeat  rocka.  Your  ownobsemtioa  must  hare  informed 
yon  that  there  ii  a  cooatant  [endencyinalliubataDcea  tobede- 


tum,  became*  abraded  by  a  repetitJon  ot  chemical  inBltnltloD 
aiul  mechanical  disturbance,  A«  the  proceas  goes  on,  the  bed 
of  the  stream  becomea  deeper  and  deeper  ia  the  underlying 

The  gradual  abrasion  of  deep  beds— such  aa  may  be  called 
chumi  or  gurgee— in  some  of  the  hardest  nnd  most  compact 
rocks,  by  the  incessant  action  of  running  water  charged 
chemioally  with  gases,  and  mechnnieBlIj'  with  graTcl  and 
pebbles,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  in  geology. 
The  bosineas  of  thie  lesson  is  to  famish  yon  with  a  faw  spMi- 
mcaa  of  this  abrading  agency. 


-In  li/eal  Siid'ieyt  View  0/  lie  Catmli-y  aonullhe  Falls  rf  Xi'rarti. 


composed   or  disintegrated,  to  be  removed  by  currenta,  to  be 
carried  away  to  a  lower  level,  and  finally  to  be  deposited  in 

'•omc  riier,  pool,  lake,  or  the  tea, 

A  running  stream  neceasarily  combines  in  its  action  the  two 
powers  of  water.  By  inflllralioo  into  the  mass  of  a  rock,  it 
tend*  to  Mpamta  the  particles  of  which  it  ii  composed.  In 
this  process,  it  act*  chemically  on  the  cementing  matter  that 
made  the  tock  hard,  and,  by  disaalving  it,  sets  it*  particles  at 
liberty.  It*  mechanical  power  then  dislodge*  these  particles, 
•adbme*  Ibetnaway fronthe  aarroee  on  which  itacti.  'When 
Awe  partlolw  h«Te  been  remoTed  from  the  tur&ce,  the  rook 
presents  to  the  running  water  k  Ereth  snrlaoe,  which,  in  (Is 

.     TOL.  ir. 


In  the  TOkanle  di*tricts  of  Auvergne,  in  Central  Fiance, 
there  sre  many  eiamplei  of  ToUeys,  ncross  which  itreams  of 
lava  hsTC,  at  some  ancient  period,  flowed,  and,  on  cooling, 
hare  furmcd  a  high  embankment  or  dim,  which  has  completely 
slopped  the  couiie  ol  the  river  at  the  bottom.  These  Istu  em- 
bankments furnish  the  most  clear  instance*  of  the  abrading 
power  of  running  water.  The  liver*  that  have  been  elopped, 
collected  their  waters,  and  then  have  cut  out  and  cat  down- 
ward* for  themselves  Ireah  passagea,  which  now  appear  ea 
large  chasms  in  the  lava,  some  of  them  from  twenty  to  seventy 
feet  in  depth,  and  tequeatly  of  great  breadth. 

~  'the  intfftcc  of  the  lide*  of  these  vallayi^ 
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■how  that  such  new  chaims  or  fresh  beds  of  the  riyer  haye  not 
been  tflected, ai  if  lometimei  the  case,  by  thecnmnt  of  an 
ancient  sea,  or  by  the  denndins  waye  of  some  debacle  or 
deluge.  The  geological  proof  of  this  fact  is  that,  a  little  higher 
np  in  the  yalley,  snd  at  no  great  height  aboye  the  present  level 
of  the  riyer,  there  sre,  st  the  present  day,  many  heaps  or  cones 
of  scoris,  or  cinders,  out  of  which  these  melted  layss  flowed. 
Tou  can  now  resson  out  this  geolo^csl  argument  for  yourself. 
If  thU  district  had,  at  any  time  smoe  the  settlement  of  these 
banks  of  lays  across  the  valley,  been  either  submerged  under 
the  sea,  or  had  been  subjected  to  the  sweeping  action  of  a 
deluge,  it  ii  evident  that  ul  those  light  cones  and  loose  heaps 
of  cmders  would  have  been  carried  away.  Hence,  it  is 
obyious  that  the  present  channel  of  the  riyer  excayated  in  the 
embankment  has  been  effected  by  the  abrading  power  of  the 

riyer  itself. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Etna  furnishes  another  example  of 
this  abrading  power  of  water.  At  the  base  of  Etna,  westward, 
a  current  of  laya  has  descended  from  near  the  summit  of  the 
yolesno  to  the  distance  of  some  six  miles,  and  has  crossed  the 
yaUey  of  the  Simeto,  the  largest  river  in  Sicily,  It  has  flowed 
from  one  side  of  the  yaUey  to  the  other,  and  when  it  reached 
the  opposite  side,  it  accumulated  there  as  a  rocky  mass.  This 
lava  flowed  across  the  yalley  about  the  year  1600.  It  has 
every  appearance  of  being  one  of  the  most  modem  eruptions 
from  Etna,  for  it  has  not  men  covered  or  crossed  by  any  subse- 
quent ejections  or  streams  of  lava. 

Through  this  bed  of  lava,  which  is  of  considerable  breadth, 
the  Simeto  has  abraded  and  excavated  a  passage  from  fifty  to 
several  hundred  feet  wide,  and,  in  some  parts,  from  forty  to 
flfry  feet  deep.    This  channel  has  been  abraded  in  260  years. 

This  abrasion  is  the  more  remarkable,  when  you  consider 
that  the  portioii  of  laya  excavated  it  in  no  part  porous,  but 


feet  deep.  Its  water  is  beautifiil  sea-green,  and  its  cnncnt  ii 
fiill  six  miles  an  hour.  For  a  lew  miles  from  the  Iske  it  is 
almost  on  a  leyel  vrith  its  banks,  which  are  so  low  on  etdi  side 
that,  if  the  waters  vrere  to  rise  eight  or  ten  feet,  many  miles  in 
Canada  on  one  side,  and  in  the  state  of  New  Ton  on  the 
other,  would  be  under  water.  In  iu  course  for  sbout  fifteen 
miles  it  varies  in  breadth,  being  sometimn  one,  sometimes 
two,  three,  and  nearly  four  miles  vride.  Hers  it  enters  whst 
are  called  the  '*  Rapids,"  and  falls  about  fifty  feet  for  ererj 
mile. 

At  the  end  of  the  rapids,  and  at  the  yery  edge  of  the  fall, 
an  island  divides  the  riyer  into  two  sheets  of  water,  and,  coon* 
fluently,  into  two  stupendous  oatsracta.  One  is  osUcd  tlM 
Horse-shoe  Fall,  and  is  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  riyer,  and 
the  other  is  cslled  the  American  Fall.  The  stream  of  Oie 
Horse-shoe  Fall  is  six  hundred  yards,  or  eighteen  hnndied 
feet  wide,  and  falls  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  fret  per* 
pendieularly.  The  American  Ftdl  Is  two  huadied  nidi 
vride,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-fimr  Sset  perpendiealsuy. 

To  form  any  good  conception  of  the  abrading  power  of  this 
river,  you  must  detain  your  mind  upon  the  enormous  Tolams 
of  its  water,  and  upon  tne  force  of  its  accelerated  velocity  in 
the  rapids.  The  river  imme&tely  below  Nsvy  Island  ii 
nearly  four  miles  vride,  but  just  above  the  falls  it  is  aboat 
three  miles,  and  at  the  falls  it  is,  in  a  moment,  contracted  into 
three  quarters  of  a  mile.  It  has  been  mathematically  calcu- 
lated that  the  weight  of  its  yolume  of  vrater,  ronning  at  the 
rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  would  be  more  than  one  hundred 
million  of  tons.  This,  in  one  day,  would  give  the  mechanical 
action  of  a  body  more  than  two  thouaand  millions  of  tons  in 
weight. 

This  amasing  yolume  and  tremendotu  weight  of  water  h 
precipitated  over  a  ledge  of  rock  of  haitl  limestone  whidi  \m 
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oonsists  of  a  oompaet  mass  of  hard  blue  rock,  approaching  the 
consistency  of  basalt.  The  declivity  in  this  part  of  the  bed 
of  the  Simeto  doea  not  give  much  yelocity  to  the  stream,  but, 
in  consequence  of  some  part  of  the  lava  beiny  more  easily  worn 
away  than  another,  there  are  tvro  waterfalls  m  thia  gorge,  each 
of  tnem  about  six  feet  in  height.  In  thia  neighbourhood,  the 
ohasm  is  about  ftitty  feet  deep,  and  only  ilily  feet  wide.  In 
apptoaohiag  the  waterfalls,  therefore,  in  the  chsnnel  of  the 
rfver,  the  visitor  to  the  two  eataraots  ia  entirely  ehnt  out 
from  all  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  most  clear,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  manificent  exampla 
of  the  abrading  power  of  rivers,  is  found  ui  the  eelebtaled 
Falls  of  Nlanura,  In  Kortk  AnMrioa. 

This  river  is  one  of  the  meet  stupendous  in  the  world ;  though 
its  significance  and  glory  in  the  ri^^  systems  of  the  earth  ia 
much  loet  by  ita  having  different  names  in  different  parts  of  its 
course.  From  Montreal  to  the  sea,  it  is  called  the  St.  Law- 
renoe ;  but  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario,  it  is  called  the 
Niagara.    It  also  bears  many  other  names. 

The  first  springs  of  this  noble  river  are  found  amid  the 
sources  of  the  migestic  Mississippi ;  but,  under  the  name  of 
Niagara,  it  flows  from  Lake  Brie  to  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of 
about  thirty^two  miles.  In  a  course  afanoet  due  aouth  and  north. 
After  leaving  Lake  Ontario,  it  meeU  the  tide  four  hundred 
mUes  from  ito  mouth,  where  it  is  ninety  milea  vride,  and 
finishes  a  oowse  of  three  thousand  miles  in  length. 

Lake  Erie,  from  which  the  river  flows,  is  three  hundred 
and  thirty  feet,  or  more  than  a  hundred  yvds  higher  than 
Lake  Ontario,  Into  vriiich  it  emptiee  its  enormous  mase  of 
When  the  river  Btarts  from  Lake  Brie,  it  appears,  for 
distance,  as  a  continuation  of  the  lake,  is  about  three 
of  a  mile  wide,  and  from  twen^-fiye  to  thirty 


in  strata  almost  horiaoatal^  but  dipping  towards  Lske  Brie. 
Below  this  stratum  of  limestone  le  a  thiok  bed  of  ehale,  which 
is  perpetually  crumbling.  The  blasU  of  wind  charged  witt 
the  spray  that  is  constantly  rising  from  the  abyss  under  tti 
cataract,  strike  against  this  bed  of  Aales,  and  incesssndy  diao- 
tegrate  iU  As  this  bed  of  soft  shale  eromUee  away,  chieflr 
through  Uie  action  of  the  Busts  of  epraw,  and  partly  thr(n4^ 
the  ezpanuye  agency  of  froets,  the  ealoluwoue  tow  *^ 
fbrm  an  overhaneing  msss,  which  prqjeeta  some  fbrty  or  bot 
feet  over  the  wh&lpool  below.  In  proportion  as  these  ahiw 
wear  away,  the  oyerhanging  rock  is  left  without  support.  ^ 
oonsequenoe  is,  that,  from  time  to  tin*,  Jmrnanse  vssms  w 
hetdkag  into  the  piofouad  abygi  below,  vrith  a  sooadUie 
most  terrific.  Such  a  fall  took  place  on  the  American  aide, 
in  1818,  and  on  the  Canadian,  in  1828  s  and  onbothoocaaiooB 
the  whole  surrounding  district  vras  shaken  as  if  by  sa  earth* 
quake. 

The  engraving  in  page  166,  and  fig.  49,  ia  deugned  to  ^  b 
ideal  bird^i-eye  view  ofthe  district  oiNiagara.  &  this  dxunm, 
the  chasm,  or  the  riyer-bed,  from  the  fkUs  to  the  dns  tt 
Queenstown,  is  represented  ss  being  almost  a  strsi^  ^^ 
This  is  not  really  and  phyaioaUy  the  oaae.  The  chsas^  a 
represented  straight,  fbr  the  sake  ok  giving  a  Bote  disthiet  Tiev 
oftheetratifioationof  the  limestone  and  shales  fhnn  Qnscna- 
town  up  to  the  falls.  For  the  same  purpoee,  the  proportioiii 
ofthe  heights  also  are  designedly  exaggerated. 

A  glance  at  the  aboye  diagram  vrill  ehow  you  thaftthe  shnd" 
ing  power  of  this  river  has  soooped  oat  fbr  ttedf  abed  ergos|* 
seven  milee  in  length,  and  sbout  half  a  mile  in  breadth  W 
deoth  of  the  river  itself  is  more  than  a  hundzed  yaxda^  or  finT 
fethoms.  How  deep  the  cataract  has  scooped  into  the  bottov 
of  the  pool  below  it  itit  inpoHible  to  csloulate  f  but  logi  » 
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'ImIiw  aad  oduf  rabiUnMa,  aftar  dMcending  from  the  pieci- 
piee,  aoDtinae  K  long  time  under  water  beforethey  emerge  s<{aia. 

Thm«  cin  naroelT  be  ■  doubt  that  at  one  time  the  falU  of 
tha  riTST  were  at  t&B  cUA  ot  Qaeenitown,  and  that,  hj  the 
■brading  aotion  of  ttM  water,  ther  have  sradually  receded  to 
thait  pnMDt  poaitioo.  la  1823,  Ur.  BaLeweli  «ai  at  thele 
fall*.  Here  he  found  an  old  man  who  waa  one  of  the  first 
Mttlera  Is  tbia  part  of  the  country,  and  tuid  lived  in  ita  im- 
mediate neighboDihood  fort;  yean.  He  inToimsd  Mr.  Bake- 
well  that  duiing  that  period  lite  Horee-iboe  fall  bad  receded 
aboQt  flftj  jardi.  ThiaprogrewivereceuioiiiR  duepartly  tothe 
abrading  aotion  of  nicli  a  weight  ot  moving  water  upon  the 
limMtone  itael^  bat  prineipolly  in  conaequence  of  the  crumbling 
and  TMMTalof  the  underlying  ihalea  which  aupiKiried  thatrock. 

Everj  intellinnt  oba^ei  may  convince  himaelf  that  the 
■mall  Jenglli  of  ehaam  which  haa  been  abraded  and  ezcsTated 
dnring  the  Uat  aixty  yean  haa  prsciaely  the  aame  character  u 
the  entire  gorge  for  the  seven  mQei  dawn  to  Quecuatown,  and, 
cwuequentlj,  that  the  rirer  baa  be«n  able  to  acoop  out  the 
whole  Eorge  in  the  >ame  gradual  and  progreaaivo  muiner. 
Tiie  only  article  requisite  in  the  calculation  to  account  for  the 
■ntiie  operation  ia  sufficient  length  of  time ;  and  tliis,  you  are 
BWare,  geologT  haa  almoal  at  command. 

Ai  the  chaara  below  the  present  falls  has  been  lengthened 


flftyjudi  in  forty  years, 
in  depth  and  bieadth,  it 


rsge  dimenaiona  aU  the  way  down 
to  uueensLown,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  how  long  this  ptoceaa  of 
Tecesaion  may  haTe  continued,  and  at  what  time  the  nbrnding 
action  comnienced.  At  the  rale  of  flfty  yards  in  forty  years,  it 
would  require  ten  thousand  years  for  the  falli  to  have  roucbed 
their  preaent  situation. 

I  f  we  suppoaa  that  the  Niagara  oommeneed  its  falls  at  the 
oUSs  which  oierhang  Queenatown,  aa  aeen  in  our  diagram,  the 
river  moat  then  have  been  at  a  much  higher  level  than  ita  )ira- 
aent  coune.  The  present  falla  are  formed  in  an  immense  imins 
of  limaatone,  which  ia  the  base  ot  all  the  country  tor  miles  upon 
milei,  and  whioh  liea  in  atnita  almost  hoiizaalal,  but  bating  a 
gentle  dip  to  the  aoath.  Upon  Ihia  atiacum  of  limealune  lay  . 
originall]'  a  bed  of  dilailal  detritna,  eonsisliag  of  aanda,  claya, 
And  gTBTela,  about  two  hundred  feet  in  thlckneas.  Thia  n'jbli? 
i[ver,  therefore,  had,  in  ita  early  action,  Srat  to  wear  away  a, 
channel  in  thia  enormous  bed  of  superUdal  soil ;  snd  it  waa, . 
after  flowing  some  ogea  over  the  bue  surface  of  the  rock, 
when  it  had  reached  that  surface,  that  it  began  gradually  to 
aeoop  that  away  also. 

Though  there  can  be  no  historical  proof  that  the  river  ever 
fcU  over  the  heighti  at  Queenatown,  thtte  are,  haptnly,  some 
seoli^leal  evideneaa  that  thi*  waa  onoe  the  ease.  Xhaae  evi- 
dencea  coiiaiat  in  distinct  tiaeet  of  an  andant  rtrer-bad  whioh 
have  been  diacovered  ca  tbe  hi«h  table-land  between  Queena- 
lowo  end  the  falla.  In  ibii  old  channel  ace  found  detrinu 
which  are  preciaetj  the  aame  •■  Ihoee  of  the  Niagara  above  the 
preHattilu  t  also  fawh  water  mnaole  •hellaot  tbjasamespeciea 
•■  tboae  which  now  inhabit  the  Ijtkt  Erie,  from  which  the 
river  iMuaa.  Thia  evidence  ia  cotrobotated  by  the  height 
of  the  aereral  ialanda  whioh  are  fbnnd  in  the  riTer  between  tt^e 
falla  and  Lake  Erie.  There  are  alao  deciaive  proofk  on  the 
borden  of  Lake  Erie  that,  at  a  former  age,  ita  waten  ttood  at 
an  elevation  several  feet  higher  than  their  present  level.  Itil, 
thereloie,  highly  probable,  if  not,  indeed,  evident,  that  the 
pieieni  lowet  bed  or  gorge  of  the  rirer  has  been  abraded  and 
won  away,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  force  of  the  atreom 
itself. 


chaam  eontiauea,  for  it*  whole  length,  to  have  perpendionlai 
bankaw  olifbof  the  average  depUi  of  200  feet,  llie  table  land, 
aa  aeen  above  Qneenatown,  and  ezpoasd  at  the  falls,  extend* 
■U  the  way  to  Lake  Erie,  oovered  lor  the  moat  part  with  a  freah- 
wMw  d^oeit  of  gravel  and  olayt.  Below  thia  ledimantary 
dewiait  are  the  loek  of  hard  limestone  and  the  underlying  ahale 
bada  alreedy  allnded  to. 

The  ittMifloatioiia  of  these  rooka  are  repreeentcd  in  the 
illtiatMtion  marked  fig.  SO,  where  the  elevation  of  the  rock* 
■ad  the  uuUnailoa  of  the  beda  are  exaggerated  for  the  sake  cf 
bringing  oat  U»«  peealiwitiea  of  theoovmry.    a.B  Sa  thelimo- 


tide  of  the  river,  and  by  Qneeutown,  on  the  Oanadi^  aa 
*hown  in  fig.  19.  □  are  the  nnderlytng  ahalaa  whioh  an  aaan 
both  at  Queenstown  and  at  the  falli  a.  a  >  la  snppoaed  to  be 
the  clays  and  gravels  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  aa  far  aa  «,  the 

If  the  preaenC  oondition  of  the  river  continue*,  it  is  likely 
that  the  Falla  of  Niagara  will  retreat  untU  they  reach  the  shore* 
of  Lake  Brie,  and  duehaige  all  the  water  of  that  inland  lea. 
A  reference  to  our  laat  diagram  will  ahow  that  this  discharge 
will  not  be  so  endden  aa  to  produce  a  riolent  deluge  over  the 
length  of  country  below.  The  waten  of  the  lake  will  be 
lowered  gradually  in  proportion  to  the  depth,  to  which  the 
water-will,  at  o,  scoop  a  channel  in  the  inclined  bed  at  the 
limestone  rock  b,  which  forms  the  bottom  of  Lake  Erie. 
When  the  (alls  once  reach  beyond  d,  the  retreat  of  every  suc- 
ceeding yard  will  occasion  a  greater  amount  of  water  to  pass 
over  them.  Such  an  addition  must  add  greatly  both  to  the 
velocity  and  to  the  abradmg  power  ot  the  falla,  which  will,  in 
consequence,  recede  more  rapidly,  and  effect  a  chasm  more 
inward  towards  the  centre  of  the  lake,  until,  eventually,  the 
water  tbrced  over  the  falla  would  become  smaller,  because  the 
inperScies  of  the  lake  would  be  of  lees  dimenaiona.  If  the  falla 
recede  at  the  rate  of  fifty  yards  in  tbrty  yean,  ther  will  take 
thirty  thousand  years  to  reach  the  shore  of  Lake  Ene. 

It  IS  supposed,  however,  that  the  entire  area  of  Lake  Erie 
will  be  converted  into  dry  land  long  before  the  falla  recede  to 
it*  immediate  shore,  oa  the  lake  ia  rerv  shallow.  Ita  bottom  is 
fast  filling  up  with  sediment  depoailed  by  the  atteams  th^t  run 
into  it,  and  ita  average  depth  ia  only  about  twenty  or  thirty 
feet. 


LESSONS    IN   LATIN.— No.  XXXVL 

By  JoHH  B.  BuBD,  D.D, 

DEVIATIONS  m  THE  THIRD  CONJUGATION. 

VocanDi.a&r. 

Dealilu&e,  lo  ahudm ;  iattitufre,  M  bulmcl,  taul;  effugtre,  d 

Jltfivm;  exaooCre,  lo  tiarjiai 

ediTguSre,  ' 


la  ballum  involalom  refomddDi  Fhiloiopbi  involaum  mult- 
I  nsturam  evalverunt ;  pUceblt  ne  libt  unquam  (Id)  quod 
eniea  oapeiDatae  sunt  et  rpspuerunt?  Militaa  In  Ipso 


diauimlne   peiiauU  c 


soactperil,  i 


■tm  (ffugl 


.  ^  3  anima*, 
tibua,  a  corporia  obaeqaio  indnlgantlt- 
nque  oppreaserit,  omneniqae  mortis 
t,  soltnmqua  Dti  at  poram  religioaem 
;enu  uiem  ad  bona  dillgen-'-   ~*  ---' 


„ ,     ._„    .... ,    oredisna, 

rum  proaperitates  redugulaae  Del  boniuttm  i  Dejanlta 
He'ietUi  aiBgwne  Cenueri  tinoiam  tunieam  lodoit;  Hipplaf  ao- 
ihiaU  gloriatus  est,  *•  non  solum  omnea  utea,  quibna  liberals* 
Inctrinifl  atqoe  ingenuoa  coDtinerenlnr,  aoiie,  aed  annulom  quern 
habent,  pallTam  qco  veitltna,  accma  quiboa  induto*  eaiet,  la  aol 
nanu  confealsae. 

EMaLUS-LaTIH. 

A  Greek  philosopher  made  with  hia  own  lumd  the  ilng  he  had, 

tha  cloak  with  whicfa  he  was  olad,  and  the  ahoea  with  whl^  he  waa 

~    the  same  Greek  pUlosopber  boasted  that  he  knew  all  liberal 

id  latten  |  It  ia  aartain  that  no  taind  ever  embraced  all  the 

s;  I  will  give  yon  a  cloak  dyed  in  the  blood  of  a  bnUi  your 

eanotdiaKOve  thegoodneaa  otOodi  th*  huabanda  will  not 

)n  their  irtvea  in  the  erlais  of  ' 

from  alavery  to  (of)  tha  body;  I  will 

.res  of  the  aenaas;  dost  Ihoa  think ,    . 

_.'*thr  few  men  have  8ed  from  all  tear  of  death  1  doutteNrp^j 
death  will  nut  injure  the  good. 

yODABITIAST. 

DeBotre,  (ojMI,jtM;  praefidbe,  to  pid  over ;  dimlnuCre,  lo  laimt 


diaKOve  the  „„. , 

,1  irivea  in  the  erlais  of  danger ;  let  thy  mind  deport 

,  to  (o^  tha  body;  J  will  notbe  oppruaad  by  the  plaa- 

if  the  aenaas ;  dost  thoa  think  tfaon  wilt  fly  Ikom  the  tiar  ot 
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wm^  „.,.L  iM,  exUauaic,  io  mO*  Ate,  todimlnUk,  aUmuUi  mereor, 
mar^ri,  neriliusiuii,dep.loeam,  demree;  molettU,  ae,  f.  a  hardship, 
imMe;  ■Upcndium,  i,  n.  $e$TSoe,  pag  i  luus,  <U,  m.  «K,pniB(ta. 

EXBECISM  .~LATUr-£NO  LISK. 

HominM  meUlU  teni  obrtu  enienmt;  miatei  la  expugnaUe 
urbii  eivet  iu  Mevierniit  ut  omncm  huaumiutcm  cxuiaM  Tide* 
mitiir ;  Divina  lex  oqb  tcripU  est«  icd  naU;  qaA  non  institui  ted 
imboii  •ttma« ;  nemo  cat  tarn  immaoU  ei^as  nentem  non  imbaerii 
deorum  opinio ;  pueri  animum  Uneram  Tirtutia  proeecpti^  imbui- 
mui;  eofrtutio  omnea  rea  humanaa  firagilet  et  cadoeafl  eaae,  omnea 
neaa  moleaiias  extenaavit  et  diluit;  quae  observata  aunt  la  aso  et 
tractatioae  diecndl^haec  ab  homiaiba«  doctia  verbia  designata  et 
partibua  diatributa  sunt ;  difit  tie  quae  ab  exteria  naiionibut  Ilomam 
coofloxcrunf,  morum  discipUnan  teTeritatemqae  dittoUerunt; 
atipcndiit  quia  dux  m:litLbua  promiaerar,  non  peraolutia,  acditio 

eoneiuta  eit. 

Enoluh-Latix. 

I  will  pay  the  payments  whieh  I  have  promised  to  the  soldiers ; 
dost  thou  thin^k  that  the  king  will  pay  the  paymenta  whieh  he  baa 
promised  to  the  soldiers?  a  roeasenger  haa  aaid  that  the  general 
would  not  pap  the  paymenta  which  he  had  promiaed  to  his  aoldiers; 
who  will  pay  theae  very  great  paymentt  to  the  sailors?  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain,  becauae  ahe  has  promised  them  -,  hare  the  sailors 
earned  these  paymenta  ?  the  sailor*,  in  battle,  seemed  to  hare  put 
off  all  fear;  the  miui^  of  childien  are  by  nature  imbued  with  toe 
lofe  of  (their)  parenu;  children  must  be  taught  and  instrueted  by 
their  parents;  my  mother  swoons;  the  king  haa  set  my  brother 
over  the  city;  waMi  away  thy  tears;  I  am  unable  to  wash  away  my 
srief ;  has  your  father  washed  away  hit  troubles?  no,  but  he  hat 
k>ssencd  them  with  the  aid  of  God  (Aw  at^upotUB) ;  he  pointed  oat 
the  soldiers  for  death;  I  will  distribute  (arrange)  in  parts  the 
things  which  I  hare  obterred  by  practice  in  writing. 

Aetopii  Fdhitiae, 

Cafba  bt  Lupus. 

Lupus  capram  in  altft  rope  staniem  contpicitus,  "Curnon/' 
Saquit,  "reUnquia  nuda  ilia  et  sterilia  loca,  et  hue  deseendis  in 
herbidos  campos,  qui  tibi  lactam  pabulum  offeront  }**  Cuireapondit 
•apra:  **mihi  non  eat  in  aaioio,  aalcia  tutia  praeponere." 

VbNTBB  bt  M8XB!1A. 

Membra  quondam  dtoebint  ▼entri ;  "  Noane  te  aemper  minbterio 
nostro  alimus,  dam  ipse  aummo  otio  frnSrit }  non  faei^mus.  Dum 
igitur  Tentri  cibum  subdueuot,  oorpaa  debilitatar,  et  membra  aero 
invidiae  suae  poenltuit 

Cakti  bt  Botbs. 

Canis  jacebat  in  praescpi  botesque  latrando  a  pabalo  arcebat.  Cai 
uaus  bourn,  **  Quanta  iita/'  iniiait,  "iuTidia  eat,  quod  non  pitlria 
^it  eo  eibo  Teacamar,  quern  tu  ipse  capere  nee  Telia  nee  posais!**— 
Uaeo  fabulo  invidiae  indolem  decl&rat. 

YoCABULAItT. 

Capra,  ae,  f.  a  $7u-goat\  herbidos,  a,  um  (herba),  ffratsjf;  aob- 
dueo  3,  I  withdraw,  poenitet,  it  repentt;  penitet  me  culpae, 
/  repent  ujf  my  fatiU*;  ViUraWy,  it  repen'a  me  of  my  fauUi  praeaepe, 
ia,n.  an  inchiure ;  latro  I,  I  bark;  Teseor,  Tesei  3,  dep.  /  feed  on, 
eat  (with  abl.)  ;  indSles,  is,  f.  character, 

Detiatioks  in  thb  Thi&d  Cokjuoatxox. 

a.  The  Btem  ends  in  <f  or  f  • 

6.  Perfect  in  t;  Supine  in  ttim, 

u  Cando,  found  in  compoundsi,  as,  accendo,  accendSre, 
accendi,  accenaum,  to  timUe,  to  in/lame. 

ii.        Cddo,  cadere,  cadi,  cuaum,  toferge, 

iii.       Edo,  8dere,  8di,  esum,  to  #af. 

It.  Fendo,  found  in  compounds,  as,  defendo,  defendere, 
defendi,  defenaum,  to  defend,  protect, 

T.        P5dto,  foderc,  fodi,  fossum,  to  tN^, 

Yi.       Fundo,  findere,  fhdi,  Alsum,  to  pour  out* 

Til.      Mando,  mandere,  mandi,  manaum,  to  ehew. 

Tiii.  Pando,  pandere,  pandi,  panaum,  and  pasaom,  ioepnad 
out^  to  open. 

ix.  Prehendo,  prehendere,  prehendi,  prehenaum,  to  lay 
holdof 

x«  Scandoi  scandere,  scandi,  scansam,  to  eUmb,  motmt. 
Compoonds  are  in  scendo,  scendi^  scensntn;  aa,  asoendo,  to  got 
up  to, 

xi.  Sido,  sldere,  a^di  (no  lupine) ,  to  tit  Jown,  to  eink,  Couk' 
poondi  are  ia  aido,  aidere,  aedi,  aesaum ;  aB|  conaldo,  to  tot  omit 
•elf  down, 

xii.     Stndo,  itridero  atndi  (no  supine),  io  ofwk,  kitt, 

siiL    YertOf  Tertere,  yerti,  Tenumi  to  ttim 


BIT.  Fido,  fidere,  fisus  sum,  to  trutt;  so  oonftdeie,  te  am- 
-yUe:  diftdere,  ItfiKsfnis/. 

h.  The  Btem  ends  in  /  or  r. 

XT.      Velio,  rellere,  TeUi«  Tulaani«  to  pUtA,    CodtcUo  hu 
in  the  perfect  eonrelli ;  but  BTello,  ana  OTeUo,  haTe  avelli, 
erelli,  and  (aeldom)  avulsi,  eviilai. 
ztL     Paallo,  psidlere,  psalli  (no  BUpine),  ttpUy  on  the  lyrt, 
ZTii.    Sallot  aallere  (no  perfect),  salaam,  to  talt, 
zviiL  Verro,  Terrere,  Terri,  Teraum,  to  ttoeep,  dtea. 
xiT.     Ytso,  Tiaere,  viai  (Tistim,  from  Tideo),  Is  oitit.  In  theie 
rerbs,  the  Towel  of  the  atom,  when  abort,  becomes  bag  in  the 
perfect.      Two  Terbs  form  apparent   ezioepcions :    Fi(n)do, 
fir«dere,  fldi,  fissam,  to  tpiit  (ao  the  compoonda);  Mi(n)dOk 
acindere,  addi,  aciasum,  to  teparate  (so  the  oompoimda).   But 
these  two  verba  originally  had  the  redaplicatum.    It  isths 
aame  with  the  compound  percello,  percdlere,  percili,  peicsi- 
sum,  to  ttrike  through. 

YOCABULABT. 

Comprrhendere,  to  take  in,  comprehend;  eonfodere,  lopeice; 
tffidere.todiffotU;  dlffundete,  to s/nrad abroad;  eSuadrre, to ooar 
out^  to  throw  oj^  {hortebaek,  compare  the  alaag  term  to  apiU) ;  otttta- 
dere,  to  jtomr  against,  spread;  exedere,  to  oat  ow^*  ^iCi 
ineendere,  tosetonjire;  procudere,  to  forgo,  coin;  lacer«ie,  0tesr, 
mangle ;  digerere,  to  dioido,  dijost ;  iuaci Iberc  (with  dat.),  to  merOe, 
engrave ;  liquef  «cere,  to  make  itUo  a  liquid ;  prollcere,  to  beneft ;  per- 
T€ni,to  becariiod  throaghorto;  colonia,  ae,  f.aeo^y;  Telum,i,ii. 
a  sail;  furur,  dria,  m.  rage;  Telustas,  &  is,  f.  old  age;  eoaipeetai, 
As,  m.  a  view ;  aniiquitus,  emcietitl^ ;  veUs  paaus  (tblatire  abiolate), 
m  fuU  tail;  aegriiudo  (aeger)  Inia,  f.  sickness,  grief;  epigrafluna, 
&tis,  <v»  epigram,  something  written  on  a  tomb ;  nuBtius,  i,  m.  s 
me<jeii^er. 

SXBBCISBS.^LATIN-EKOLiaa. 

Constat  T J  riorum  eoloniaa  pafue  toto  orbe  terranim  diffaw 
fuiaae;  in  morte  portam  nobis  paratumesse  et  perfagium  pstemos 
(aubjunciive  f^r  imperative) ;  quo  ailnam  Telia  pasiis  perrelu 
lieeatl  flanrlbal  patriam  defenaam  ex  Italia  reToeatos  eat ;  w 
profieiunt  praeeepta,  quamdia  menti  error  offoaos  eat ;  beatc  Tircsw 
eopiditate  incenai  omnea  anmua ;  iogens  nammoruoi  oamf  roa  kc 
anno  proeasua  eat ;  aegritodo  anuunm  meum  laceravit,  eiidit 
planeque  confecii!  eplgrammilus,  monumento  inscripti,  liiicnc 
Tetuatate  exesae  erant;  milites  urbem,  ab  hosiibua  oppvgnatao, 
accrrime  defenderuat;  antiquitaa  magna  auri  argsatiqae  vii  la 
Hispanii  eat  effosa;  militea  furore  capti,  docem  eonloderunt; 
etjuus  repente  corcuit  eonsulemque  lapsam  super  caput  effadii; 
dbos  mtnsos  ao  prope  liquefactoa  d^mittimus  quo  (ssntco)iil' 
ciliui  digerantur;  quo  mtgis  Tirtutis  Tim  aaimo  et  eogltatioBa 
comprehenderimds,  eo  magia  earn  admiraUmur  ;  prodiiores  um^ 
deprehenai  in  oonapeetn  omnium  oiTium  neeati  aaut;  Yio«n^, 
omnium  ora  atque  oouloa  in  te  eonveraos  ?  multi  f  icaltatem  dicctub 
ad  hominum  pernieiem  eunverterunt. 

ENOLlSH-LATIir. 

Wilt  thou  turn  thy  skill  in  (of)  speaking  to  the  destruetion  of  thjr 
country;  I  will  turn  my  skill  in  apeakiog  to  the  benefit  of  all ;  be 
ha^  turned  his  akill  in  speaking  to  the  aalTation  aod  preservation 
of  hia  country ;  the  traitor  being  Uken  will  be  pat  to  aeath  before 
the  eyea  of  the  eitiaena ;  take  eare  thy  horae  do  net  fall  and  tbrov  thee 
on  thy  head ;  will  theaoldiera  run  their  general  through  ?  this  book 
is  eaten  by  age ;  the  queen  will  eoija  a  large  amount  of  money ;  tne 
meaaenger  lacerated  my  mind;  my  mind  waa  torn  bythenevtf 
my  husband's  death ;  the  old  and  the  young  will  be  inflamed  intii 
the  love  of  life ;  thou  canst  not  aee  truth  so  long  a«  thy  Bind  » 
covered  with  error  ;  he  was  carried  into  Italy  ;  they  will  be  tsxtu^ 
to  those  coasts;  the  general  bravely  defended  the  city;  theatr 
will  be  well  defended  by  the  ciUaens ;  the  colonies  of  SogUnd  «tu 
soon  lay  spread  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

YOCABVLART. 

Convellere,  to  puU  down ;  desldfire,  to  sink ;  diiBadere,  to  ipif^f 
diaoindSre,  to  tear  asunder  \  resolndere,  to  break  off,  reteind;  trana* 
gredior,  transgredi,  tranagressua  aum,  topass  over,or  beyond;  m<ai, 
ae,  f.  delay;  nodus,  i,  m.  a  knot;  acrupulus,  i,  m.  a  uttk  f^""* 
doubt ;  caiigo,  raliglnis,  f.  darkness  ;  motoa,  t*,  m.motc|Mef^BorB< 
terrae,  an  earthquake;  quoeonqne,  wkithereoeoer ;  ieUi«et, M"*?* 
because  ;  PompSu,  the  town  fon^eii  in  Ilalf/ ;  reaurgo,  rc<^^' 
reaurrexl  3,  lo  me  from  the  dead;  opiti&lor,  ari,  stos  sub  I,  » 
flsmi  (with  dat.). 

BXBSOISBS.— Latik-Bnoubb. 

Qoocunqne  te  Tel  oeulis,  Tel  animo  eouTerterls.  diviaae  hotntihi 

plena  ease  omnia  intelllgea;  Alexander  rex  MaeedBaem.  ('^ 

nodomense  difildit,  sdlioet  difltsns  eum  asfisolatsaaBl;,4*T 

Haoaibal  Alpes  traasgiederetor,  molta  tagmtto  BUSpiMdinM  ^^ 


USSONS  m  QEKUAN. 


IW 


dlSHkRlnt;  qait  Hbl  TCitam  diitldit  ?  quid!  dlacbuns  cd ?  eat 
dUcitaa ;  FDmpCil  tcrrie  mDiu  ilK:4«ruat )  quif  neiclt  *pud 
Uomuiai  it!iqn«ati>Ri  ad  tammam  hanorem  tdien^-.H  1  C»ur 
nmitom  TiiLuti  ooDdiiu,  *ine  mori  hottUcm  ficrcilu.i  idortuiMt: 
litUrM  tuai  omoem  Mrupulam  mlb!  ei  anicnaeTetleiaat ;  cat  bom 
legi*  oSLciuin,  cjunn  ictnpublicim  Ubchclun  GODTultiinque 
Tidet,  (pituliiti  patriae. 

Eholmh-Latch. 

A  tear  men  hart  denkd  that  all  ttiioga  ire  full  of  the  goodneas  of 
Ood ;  tbtj  turn  Oita  rytt  to  the  cvila  of  tbe  aorld  ;  on  tbi  cTili  of 
the  woild  fbrir  ej«  are  foattned  (Bied)  ;  it  is  Uie  duly  o(  a  good 
tCMbei  lo  interiiret  all  Ifaingi  to  liii  pupila  ;  I  have  a  doubt  about 
(ol)  declsrlog  wbat  I  lair ;  the  tetllmoaT  at  tbat  iriliHia  haa  taki 
awif  *i]  aorupls  rrom  mj  nlad ;  eloquence  aacended  to  Iha  greale 
height  kmong  tba  Romana;  thj  eatmeDt  will  be  loin  ;  alreadjr 
i«  loni ;  ia  mj  (tanneot  lom  i  no,  bnt  it  will  be  torn  ;  whitheri 
eret  jDUtarn  jourejei  jrou  He  all  IhlDU  beautiful ;  did  Aleiander 
cut  tbt  Qordlan  knot  J  why  did  Alriandei  cut  the  Ootdlan   k 
bccanM  b*  dlatniitcd  that  be  could  aelre  it ;  when  ihe  Lord 
liom  tin  de*d  Iha  loeka  weie  ipUt. 


LESSONS  IN  GERMAN.— No.  XXYH. 
8CCTI0X  LI. 


ttc  Mil""  M  "art  Stfftra,  uni  Hebcthought  hlmuirof  abet- 

nii^t  rinn  Unno^tfrit  Ufil^n^  ter  (courae)  in  order  not  to 

)u  wcrtcn.  bF  McuKd  of  fu  untruth, 

SBtia  en^  ^  mii^  allri  OklM  Wj  wd  bsa  itripped  me  of  ^1 

eruHift.  (my)  monef. 

Itnticba     mil^     tiefci     tiaurigfn  Relieve  me  of  (from)  thia  wd 

aJDuti  '■  duty. 

axr   Sftofte    trtaimi   (ii^   frinci  Tli;  rigbteoui  (miu>)  is  locrci. 

Sliest.  lUI  to  fail  bcut. 

Briimr™  tl4  t(i  wtltn  SBoJCttatcn,  Remeiubrr    the    many    good 

'■""■■■"""""'  deed)  (fnvoura)  that  I  have 


<S(t«ilc  t«iiir<  3[(URtc4    fcU'j) 

ElBuin  14  friucf  tlKragtnt  JU.t  3 
fffntigcn  iciHIc,  mu|  iif  fcii 
Statu  laMln. 

Sre^  nit  tu  toiUfl,  iif  U^t  tint 


Verba  tignif^ing  to  iccuie,  (□  acquit,  and  lonie  othera  d  12G. 
I  117.)  foveni  the  araaal'ae  ot  a  perxm,  and  the  genitive  of  a 
Wmg.     Ex.:  Cr  flJ«>  fiinrn  !ti(nn  tf«  ^ictflntTi  en;   he   Occuaea 
hii  aenrant  of  thefL    ^n  Stint   hmai^iljii  flif  ttt  grfluiij ;  the 
enemy  look  poawasion  of  (mastered)  the  fortrcn,    Sit  frRiabtrn 
■But  mtiafi  VclttI  anli  mtinic  ff^ic;  they  robbed  me  cf  my  money 
and  of  my  honour,     !Dic  KiittH  fptu^n  ifn  tcl  9Hntt<  M  nnt 
tallaijttn  i^  fomil  (inn  jrch'n  SmtiJiIj  Ihe  judgea  declared  him 
(apoke  hini  free)  inDDCent  of  the  murder,  and,  therefore, 
leaaed  him  from  (a)  great  fear.    Xcc  taiitndiiii  lu^mr  li.f 
|I|[H*  ;  'be  huabandmaa  may  pride  liimaetf  of  Ihe  plough.   HBr^l 
tcai,  ttt  fl4  tr<  Sucflijrn  anniinint,  Df,  41.  3-,  blessed  ia  he  that 
poor  (neetly),  Pa.  41.  2. 
Exnciai  65. 
»c-  CnHiViain,  torelcuc;  *Htii./crowni 
Cnt(41a'g(i,    to  caal  ia^tn,  (□  laugh  ; 
i[;         away  1  *ant(hjjc,/.  bighwayi 

lUn-  SalfiVR,  lodisplarj!)  Ecct,  empty) 

(trtut'inrn,    to    com-  Slli^rn,  to  cheriih  ;  . 
miieratc  ;  B(au6,  m.  robbery  ; 

atu-  grffil,/.  fetter;  Biuf^r,  m.  robber  ; 

eii^n,  lo  aupplicalc;  Stii^inin,  to  boaat, 
liza,  Srci'frm^uiig,  /.  Ilbe-  pride  one'a  aelf  iu  ; 
1(  of ;     ration  ;  e^laun,  to  be  aaUa- 


ihown  yotl. 
Remember  thy  friend,  even  ju 

remote  diatimce. 
l^vcn  if  I  would  be  allent  cod- 
ceniing    hia    behaviour,    I 
muat  blame  hia  talk. 
Threaten  aa  thou  wilt,  I  will 

laugh  at  thee. 
AAer  completed  (token  place) 
toil,  we  can  cheriah  (the)  re- 
Many  boaat  IhetoaelTes  of  auch 
deeda  aa  they  have  never  ac- 
compliahed. 
Exempt  tne  from  the  neceaaity 
....  of  puniahJDg  thee, 

e^  ii^  mi^  (iiul  e^lagta  inft^  Before  I  waa  aware  of  a  bloir 
batK,  laj  iif  (4dr  )u  Sctrn  y.  I  lay  atntched  upon  the 
flififi-  eanb. 

r  IBM  f*  Mt-m*  n  mlif  Idaci    Hewuaoprottdtbat he  deigned 
tDlidtf  luAnijic.  me  not  a  (no)  glance. 


krrWt 

ti4  ta  Rcaftn. 


c  9l«(iii(n»tj[ci 


c4  ttt  tiKjftt  Qlliiiincl,  Mt 
2.  ttt  itar  hfi*nTli9t.  tinta 
I  fflritt*  tnaatl  ju  Utm. 


Xn'r^nltigtn,    ' 


a.batb; 
iQnIti'ftn.  lo  be 

Btp'im.   to    rei 
dlveiti 


inatruel; 

S«nait'I<«tn,  to 


I    leMb,  fttutn,  to  rejoice ;  med  of: 

SnuntlimX/.  friend-  6ngc,   y.    aoUcilude, 

OAanIc  m.  thought  <  Stvlttn,    to  acolT  at, 
-  OiMnlen,  to  think  of i      deride; 
ilk[<ta«gt, mueb  leai,  Ut6(rfi^N.toconTiet) 
to  ■«;  nothing  of;  Ituf^ultia,  innocenli 
e  'VcF'^nrijtn,    to    pau  JBit^^JnCltr,  m.  dealer 
ol;  by  in  alienee  i  in  cattle,  drover; 

Stt'ttln,  to  beg ;  Quote,  /.  grace,  fa-  EBitlmttr,  much  more, 

Sqbt'iijta.  to  charge      vour;  rather) 

with  i  4«iitlani  /.  action  ;     iltDll,  full ; 

Billen.  lobeMCch',      SttKt,  neTertheleaa )   ajKif,  farmer,  laat; 
VntbUfi'.  deatiUtet    Xtitn.  m.  doageon ;    raflnigm,   lo   vouch- 
4iii|(ln,     to      free  JUdIUt.  doiiter.  con-      lale. 

from;  vent; 

SM4e4'«matWa'fl'"«3l- '"U'l^  Accnied  of  high  treaaon,  he 
n>Mn  Jtiriti  nut  tiiri^  Mr  etcaped  tlie  dungeon  only 
Sln^i.  by  flight. 

Otltjct  1114  tinrt  Vtffiin.   leinn    Teaehma(coiiTlncemeo4aheU 

tu  fiinn|l.  ter,  If  you  can. 

Cil  bcmli^liflta  II4  ixl  SlJliibctK  They  poaseaaed  tbemaeWea  of 
let  tta  Jiaiifmaiin  ftinti  Qhfbtl        Ihe  robber,  who  hwl  robbed 


1.  eit  ftiantnt  (S  SC.  1.  S )  fiif  tcr^ 
im  wrijtB  Salin  *rt  MauBn  ongtdnjt  bji 
rri^ta  9itt^^antlfi  ouf  tti  fantfliajt  ft 
3.  9Nan  (onntt  {ftnt  tcnfcl6cn  tirTO  ^tttn^iil  nii^l  flttrfilfrtn.  4. 
Qi  fatli  (lif  ttniu  cUn  ^cffnulj  tinn  gnirptu^uiij  It^tttn  ant  (li(  itt 
hilt  tnlfi^lagin,  al*  unf^lbij  ctJlatt  JM  iwttia.  S.  Ctr  Ki^Uc 
irt«t  tnl^  i^n  alltt  ©mjt.  8,  91a<(i»(in  ct  b.-n  anjtltajtEn  aufgrfiirtert 
^illc.  am  jvitt  mnt^  ja  frin  nab  (14  alM  Jtuaiiiicil  ga  mlfi^lajni, 
Hlllrlt  tr ;  34  Mn  b(r  voKin  Oniinnng,  td|  man  ticfta  fangin  SVann 
1141  tit  Olauttl  (tjiiffllsni  Ijan.  ^.  Stna  itii^l  3tbn,  tn  (li^  in 
Ptttdnt  F4Dmt  un»  iila  allittd  tMUift  \fk,  nirb  tin  MJuIyt.  S.  3.4 
Din  Ftiatt  guttn  tJttnatnt  ^tf.twttjtii.  ttnn  ti  M  ii4  timntr  cind  cc 
tnllithcn  Stbtat  hBiffm.  9,  3^  tiiiiiittt  tuif  altt  Vtc  X^attn  im  Ittttn 
ttitst.  Kiitn  (t  114  mi'  «"?'  ™*nien  laan,  10.  Sitmt  n^  feinet 
itcijptt^uiii  unt  mi'irtifl;!  ilin  tartt  Sttnntfi^afi.  11.  SWItt  ftiatt 
1141,  nxil  n  ini  Jtttl»  atr,  fuiittcn  tibacnit  ta4  vitlmt^t  fttnn  unb 
[](bfnlrt  ffinrt  Iribta.  12.  3tbct,  bn  Ftinn  la^l,  f4anK  H4  ftiatt  ciif 
ectrii}fnl.  13.  !in<  nntMftnbta  fitalin  (14  litfti  Sltti,  unb  maa 
tntbbijU  aug(Dblidli4  btn  JlnjcClagtin  ftinci  flciftlB.  11.  Sttlt^  an( 
Sitjt.  0  4trr:  unb  btraatt  ual  ni4t  Idnti  Otnatt!  15,  34  bin 
tBilttal  (t  128),  im  aattPta  ®iBin<tr  tin  »ab  ju  btfu4tn.  16.  3* 
Ian  bnT4anl  1141  btc  9nfl4i  fiin,  baP  iungt  ttait  ja  ft^  i^tit  Stnetn. 
^ta  tfltjel  foOtn.  1 7,  JIBtt  fit*  btt  ttbtnl  fttui,  fell  an4  btt  eitrhni 
nana.  18.  Sli  ffliatrjl  XiSt  fi4  Icr  eioK  ffllafllttutg  btin<14ti3il 
t/itu,  li4lt  tc  bn  Slt^ntni,  utL^i  balta,  fi4  i^nt  ju  trtonntn. 

In  former  tlmea  Ibe  people  knew  not  how  to  read,  much 
o  write.  2.  1  am  willing  to  visit  next  summer  the  bath 
of  Honibnrg  and  Laubach.  3.  When  Louia  Philip,  King  of  the 
French,  abdicated  hia  throne,  he  divcated  himself  at  the  aame 
time  of  the  govemmeDt.  4.  Pew  kinga  have  little  reaaon  to 
boaat  of  their  reigning.  5,  The  Emperor  Cbarlea  V.  gave  t^ 
'  '■  trown  and  went  into  a  convenL  fl.  It  bccamea  a  mnn  better 
be  atndioua  of  hia  actiona,  than  to  boost  of  hia  abilitiea.  7. 
iriU  relieve  myaelf  of  all  buiineaa,  and  enjoy  a  quiet  life.  S. 
He  rejoiced  at  the  liberation  of  the  Innocent  and  Touchiafed  to 
them  the  greatest  friendship.  9,  The  enemy  stormed  the  town, 
uid  laughed  at  the  anpplicanls,  ttbo  beieechcd  them  to  bav^ 
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SscnoN  LIL 
IBB  mBaunusfe  thb  dativb  or  acoubatttb. 

Some  Terbi  gotern  the  datiire  or  lecuMtiTe,  uoording  to  thdr 
lignification  :~3^  nef  tern  Jtna^en,  abet  cr  |dttc  mt(^  tik^  I  called 
to  the  boy,  but  be  did  not  hear  me.  3(^  vtcf  ben  ^ftnofeai  in 
Ui  Bunmcc,  I  called  the  boy  into  the  room,  dx  Mmtat  kol 
OfU,  he  gets  the  money.  SHefc  €^f(  (cfraimt  mir  nk^  this 
food  does  not  agree  with  me. 

EZBB.CISB  56. 

fl('f(^tt>dccn,  to  abjure,  flM^'afmea^*  to  imi-  Ut'bti^amb,  m.  misfor- 
forswear;  tate;  tane,  incoBTeBi. 

ab'fe^en,  to    behold,  9lafc,/.  nose;  ence; 

look  at,  perrelve ;  ^afll'teii,  to  pa« ;        U»'!efr«v     to     torn 

«af' ge^ii,  to  give  up,  f^,  m.  pUot ;  about  j 

(with  dat.)  to  im-  «<u^c,  m.  Saacon ;       Un'oitig,    fll-bebarod, 
pose  a  task ;  €k^ai«i« m.  loss,  hurt;      rude,  naughty ; 

Qcfic'acn,     to     van-  ec^d^'Hefcil,  /  bad-  Unfkrilii^fcii,   /.    im- 
quish ;  ness,  vileness ;  mortality ; 

tfib,  m.  oath ;  Mtm,  seldom  ;  aStrnaRfttg,     ditcictt, 

tolf^i,  false ;  «ogW(*',  immedi.  Judicious; 

iToflen,  to  taste,  cost ;      atcly;  9tt^'tt%  to  asaure 

Saugnen,  to  deny  ;        Ctftr!*,/  strength ;         to  make  sure ; 

£rib,     n.     affliction,  ®ttvem,     to     steer,  SBoQ'fldttbtg,  complete- 
pain;  (with     dat.)      to      ly; 

SRut^ta,  courageous ;       check ;  SBtc'bcrfr^     to     see 

agttn. 

S>tt  (Bencrat  fc^toor  fctncm  Oloiiicti  The  general  abjured  his  faith  and 

oK  anb  wittc  StufcloMuui.  became  (turned)  Mussulman, 

d^c  tec  SRu^    iiii<^    um  tttoai  Before    the  judge    asked   me 

fcagtr,  mufte  i^  einrtt  <5it  ab'«  concerning  anything,  I  was 

f<^t9^cfll.  obliged  to  take  an  oath. 

3^  totttt  fvmmtn,  um  3^  mud  I  will  come  in  order  to  look  at 

(Skmdl'tc  an'iuft^en.  your  new  painting. 

ext^t  man  mix  an,  toaf  x^  frani  Does  one  see  by  my  appearance, 

xoax  ?  that  I  was  sick  ? 

(St  tfl  rtn  9(r(or'nct  ^o^n;  xOf  ^tU  He  is  a  lost  son ;  I  give  him 

t^n  auf.  up. 

SBa<   Cic  mtc  aufgc^cbm  ^htn.  What  you  eigoined  on  me  I 

ffaU  i^  9ft|an'.  have  done. 

Outrn  ID^cnfc^n  muft  tu  na(^'|U'  Good  men  thou  must  seek  to 

a^nun  fucfien.  imitate, 

ffr  a^mt  tern  Qfranjo'ftn  na^,  unb  He  imitates    the  Frenchman, 

trAgt  cinen  dt^nurrbaTt.  and  wears  mustaches. 

9tt  bft  Jt»nig  btcfe  etabt  Nffiv'tr,  As  the  king  passed  this  dty,  it 

ivntbt  fie  bclcui^'tet.  was  illuminated. 

93icle  ®tta'iicn  bet  ®tabt  fmb  fr^r  Many  streets  of  the  city  are 

f(^mu^'i9 ;  btefrm  Un'fuflc  fpRte  very  filthy ;  this  nuisance  the 

tic  fpoUjci'  ^cuem.  police  should  put  a  stop  to. 

(St  fleu'crtc  ta<  $l<^iff  gtfiif  (ii^  burt^  He  steered  the  ship  fortunately 

bie  9t(fcn'riffe.  through  the  reefs  of  roeks. 

1 .  ^ie  altrn  Gac^fen  fc^tootcn  tficen  OSttern  a%  na<^bem  fie  Aott  bet 
Orp^c  ooUfldnbig  befirgt  ^attc.  2.  3ntcin  ct  biefe  S^at  bun^  etnen  fsf» 
f(^n  9ib  abf^ftvor,  Idit^ncte  er  bie  Unfleritic^Mt  bcr  6ec(e.  8.  fHe 
^It^tx^ttxt  fitfft  man  t^m  an  ben  Qlugen  an,  fobafb  man  i^n  onflc^* 
4.  3(9  ffaU  bie  ^offnung,  mdne  ffngeBdrigen  Airberiufr^en,  nic^  auf|se» 
gebcn.  5.  3(9  ^atte  meinem  ®ebirnten  onfge^fben,  mir  )o  tnfen,  fo6dIb 
€te  tftmen.  6.  !&a  t^  mtc^  rufrn  ^^e,  Tr^rte  i^  fc4Te{(9  unu  7.  SBenn 
4f  tit  nac^a^men  icollte,  nurbe  xdf  hall  lein  (Sktb  mr^r  ^dben.  8.  (H  ifl 
fm  fi^on  oft  (egegmt,  btf  er  febie  OriOt  fo^te  aab  fie  taf  He  0ltfb  tmg. 
9.  2>rr  Xlnxq  )>afTlrt  ^rnte  no^  bicfe  6tabt.  10.  etnitt  beia  Vc^if  V8t«9 
bie  jurnentcn  SBeUen,  mut^iacr  $iTot !  11.  din  vemlinftigeT  9Mcr  fMtert 
fM^c  bern  uaacttgen  Sctragea  feiact  Jtiaber.  12.  Gelten  ^oU  U^  $clb, 
life  immrc  6i9alb«iv-*-»f"u  «9  aar  btcfcm  Ueictftaabe  ga  fkiun  ajOpte. 
18.  SBol  ^ift  f9  bem  fiRenfi^en,  f«  cc  bk  flanjc  SBeft  fleariaac  anb 
aA^me  lo^  Se^aben  an  fctmr  6cele?  14.  9einc  CKdrTc  ^alf  biefe  (eibea 
tragea.  15.  3)te  itd^in  toflete  bie  Gpeifen.  16.  9l  feflete  mir  Sreifett 
uab  Hkitetlaab.    17.  df  toftcte  t^m  feincn  erjlrn  Go^n.    18.  <h  vcr* 


(k^erte  mir  tie  SDc^^cit  ttefcr  ^ot^e.    19.  Vtm  fat  fl^  til  9i*iMi 
fU^fl^    20.  9ate  Gittea  map  mas  aoi^iua^men  fu(|ea.  (See  note.) 

1.  Teach  your  children  to  imitate  good  behafiour.  1  He 
imitates  his  father  in  all  his  habits.  8.  JudidoQi  pareBti 
check  the  rude  behaviour  of  their  children  in  time.  4.  Steer 
courageously  the  ship  through  the  rolling  sea.  5.  It  oftea 
happened  that  he  looked  for  his  book  and  found  it  in  his 
pocket.  6.  The  ships  which  go  to  Australia  most  psn  tbe 
equator.  7-  You  should  seek  to  imitate  the  examples  of  your 
brother.  8.  I  behold  his  innocence  in  his  manners.  9.  To 
deny  the  imoMrtality  of  the  aoul  is  aa  mucJi  as  to  foiswesr  God 
10.  The  police  made  sure  of  the  thieC  11.  Imitate  alws^  tk 
good,  but  never  the  bad. 


*  Rac^f  men  is  commonly  employed  with  the  dative  of  hpaton, 
•b4 ^nuaiitr^  oft  thing. 
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By  JoHir  B.  Bbabo,  D.  D. 

ORBBK  8TBM8.  (Oiiiifiiwit). 
Unhappilt  there  prevails  a  certain  disesteem  of  verbal  stodiei* 
Words  and  facts  are  put  into  broad  contrast,  if  not  bto  oob- 
tradiction,  and,  with  much  self-satiafaction,  men,  espedsUj  yoang 
men,  declare  that  for  their  part  they  prefer  realities  to  foudi. 
The  contrast  is  a  creation  of  the  iinaginaCioD.  hi  making  it  tbe 
basb  of  your  conduct,  yon  stand  on  a  aonnd  aot  a  reality.  Words 
are  the  signs  of  things.  Words  are  the  tickets  which  bj  (meioQsd 
or  two  sounds  make  known  the  qualities  of  things.  Vfw^  sre  the 
church  bells  which  announce  fkcts  to  the  whole  parish.  Ai  nobdl, 
no  sendee ;  so  no  word,  no  idea.  And  if  you  have  sa  ides,  yo« 
cannot  be  sure  of  retaining  that  idea,  still  leas  can  yon  be  sare  of 
taming  that  idea  to  any  good  account,  until  yon  hsTe  Ibosd  fom 
and  pressure  for  that  idea  in  a  suitable  word.  It  is  Its  dotluBg 
which  makes  an  idea  recognisable.  It  is  its  clothing  which  Bukci 
an  idea  presentable.  Bearing  a  certain  mark  and  iikoess  in  avoi^ 
you  can  look  at  your  thought ;  you  can  turn  it  over  and  over ;  yes 
can  subject  it  to  microscopic  inspection ;  you  can  ring  it  to  sHer 
tab  if  it  is  '*  good ;"  you  can  weigh  it  to  learn  if  it  has  beeacfipped 
or  **  sweated  ;*'  you  can  compare  it  with  similar  or  dSfforait  tokeoi; 
you  can  even  toss  it  into  the  crucible  and  reduee  ft  to  its  stawaii. 
Yes,  words  are  the  signs  and  the  representatives  of  realities  U 
you  would  hare  knowledge  of  realities,  you  must  not  neglect  the 
knowledge  of  their  tokens  and  equivalents. 

jAiity  denotes  the  people  as  contrsdisdnguished  firom  the  tkr/f- 
In  ancient  times  the  lidty  were  ignorant,  the  clergy  karaed.  Heoci 
arose  a  broad  contrast,  exhibiting  the  people  aa  wicked  sivditf 
untaught,  and  the  clergy  (elerki)  no  leaa  holy  than  iartratttd. 
These  usages  sre  found  in  the  substance  of  our  languagSi  sad  M 
linger  amongst  us  in  both  thangfat  and  feeling. 

**Heentended  (Intended)  to  set  forth  Lnthei*s  heresy,  tctohisf  (hit 
preethed  (priesthood)  is  no  sacrament,  bnt  the  olBoe  of  a  lay-auaeit 
lay-woman  appointed  by  the  people  to  preaohe.'*^j8ir  F,  Mtn. 

**  No  wonder  tboogh  the  people  grew  profiuM^ 
When  chardmnn^  Uves  gSTe  iaymm  leare  to  UXL' 


SyntheiiM  Is  properly  the  vmtHng  toffetker,  aa  aaa^|f«it(sas,  ^i 
and  luein,  to  undo,  to  hotem)  is  the  undoing,  A  wtahssshar  pc^ 
forms  an  act  of  anaiyrii  when  be  takea  a  watch  to  pieeBS,  sad  u 
act  of  9ynth$ii»  when  be  puts  the  paita  togedier  agsv. 

"  SmOkBtU  oontbts  in  sssoming  thecaasesdiseoTersd  and  eetaftiUoAii 
principles,  and  by  them  explaining  the  phenomena  prooeediaff  ftoathaai 
and  proTlng  the  explaaatieas.*^— JAm£mi,  **  Optfos.** 

**  .^mBiyeii  eondsts  in  nuking  experfanenti  aMd  iilbseiislien>  ^ 
in  drawing  general  oondasbus  from  ttam  by  Indaetfoa.*'— iNi<*^ 
-Optlos.* 

Anttfytit  is  the  way  of  discovery,  ijniMesiv  ia  tba  «a|f  of  tesoh* 
ing  or  oommunieatlon.  By  wgnihimt  men  p«l  togalfcfr  sad  ^ 
hibit  what  they  have  ascertained  by  annfyHg, 

Mtkmmrpkotit  denotes  a  change  of  form. 

**  Thus  men  (my  lord)  be  metasioQAotcd 
lYom  seemly  shape  to  byrds  and  oogly  bejsts.**    (rSMC*^ 

JfslMyeydheief  (meta,  cA«^ff ;  en,  m;  and  pjch^,  Mcsoa/)  has  f^ 

Latin  equivalent  tramemigration  (trana,  over ;  mlgro,  likaitf*  f^ 

**  The  sagesef  oM  live  again  in  us, and  in  opinions  then  ii  a  "^ 
ptifeketk.  We  areoar  in  animated  anosston,  and  antedate  their  tm- 
rectioa."— ^noRvttZ. 
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Mttaihai*  li  m  rtuDge  of  poBtion'or  ■  tmupontioa.  Tbni  what 
we  wiiCa  bird  wu  formflrlj  bryd^  tJifl  i  uid  the  r  chuigiiig  place*. 

Mylholoffy  ii  tbe  icieace  of  fsble,  and  i>  applied  to  tbe  religion 
ot  die  Gr«bi,  the  Romana,  the  HindoM,  &c.,  ia  oppoaitlon  to  the 
pore  religiOD  of  the  Goipel.  Germaa  philowphy  hu  iatrodnod 
amangit  oi  the  netr  term  myM,  u  deooting  a  tegnd,  or  a  ■cnwn  I 


u  penoD,  or  vicar,  or  other  n 


committed  to  the  char^  of  01 
haTing  care  of  loiiis  therein." 

Para/W  apetki  of  things  that  ire,  or  ran,  bf  Ha  tide  one  of 
another.  Two  liaei  are  called  paraOtt  wbea  Uiej  in  dnkwn  equU; 
diitant  from  each  Other  ia  all  tbsir  extent. 

-  T«t  ah>nUilt_ gnoefal  line  An^t  to  glsM^ 
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cm^uv 


l/iime    uaccr    reAc^h^^h^ 


dee 


A 


^y^'^^J^A 


^</    <p/t 


»Ujj^f^4r^/(,  ^^^-e^^p^ 


^^rx^      4€:^<^^^U/      ^^ 


/' 


eji^oAdefi    ^'ecoj?i.mefiae(/  u^r<ihre 


-^-^rrjr       'fT'/^nr 


^^-r^^f^^^tr-H 


'-^^i^sr 
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1*11    ■    '  ■  ■» 


mMria/?r^G^ 


^^am^^    v^^u   condcc^^^ao^  ciiumhi^w^. 


^uf^    <«^ 


<?^/s^>/^^ 


^t'/^     ^f€*^^^^:f^^     -e^      ^^^^^^^^^4^  •#a!:^'Mr     '^c^i^d^'Ci 


^ 


cmi 


^ea^ecd^   A^r^c^   a^  ^'^^(^   a^  v^^^^^ 


"^^et^/f^  ^tt*/?^ ^f4«****</ier    *•>«     ^t*^fie*^fi^^^      ■ett'^^ptx^     ■^t/<^l^<>rt. 
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LESSONS  IN   MUSIC— No.  XIV. 

By  John  Cubitbk. 

It  !fl  yery  important  that  our  papilfi  should  realise  to  them- 
•elTea  the  object  at  which  they  are  aiming  in  this  course  of 
lessons.  We  aU  work  better  when  we  have  a  distinct  aim. 
Let  each  one,  therefore^  set  before  him  a  certain  stage  of 
miisical' attainment  whicn  ^  intgndt  t0  nack^  and  then  let  him 
work  steadily  on  to  that  object.  We  suppose  that  the  smallest 
attainment  whicK  our  pupils  cai^  desire  is  this,~^at  they 
•hill  be  ftblOi  as  th«  resuk  of  these  lessons,  to  f%  at  Jlrat  tifhi 
tmff  stMfrff  tun*  not  t$m  le/6rt,  at  least  in  a  humble  manner. 
TIUs  may  be  done  by  many  who  have  followed  us  faithfully  to 
the  present  stage,  in  connection  with  the  solfa  syllables,  and 
we  nope  soon  to  g^Te  so  simple  and  direct  an  introduction  to 
^e  old  notation,  tiiat  they  will  find  thai  almost  as  easy  to 
them  as  the  solfa  notation  is  now.  Itt  order  to  stimulate  this 
personal  effort  and  self- teaching,  an  association  has  been  formed, 
called  **the  Tonic  Solfa  Association,"  the  certificate  of  admis- 
■ion  to  which  is  a  card  bearing  testimony  that  its  owner  has 
passed  through  a  certain  examination  in  vocal  music.  This 
certificate  is  an  object  distinctly  set  before  all  the  classes 
taught  on  the  plan,  on  which  our  own  is  framed,  and  every 
pupil  is  enoouraged  to  regard  its  attainment  as  a  meeetsaiy 
proof  of  diligence  and  attention.  It  is  very  carefully  framed, 
so  that  its  early  requirements  almost  ensure  the  pupil  s  success 
in  meeting  its  later  and  more  obviously  important  ones.  We 
shell  lay  these  requirements  before  our  pupils  with  a  few 
obeenrations  on  each,  hoping  that  they  will  at  least  determine 
to  reach  this  standard.  If  they  please  they  can  obtain  the 
actual  certificate  by  sending  credible  testimony  (the  best,  is 
that  of  one  who  already  possesses  a  certificate)  to  Mr.  R. 
Orifflths,  18,  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Tonle  80^  Association,  that  they  hare  pasasd  the  eK«mi- 
nation,  and  inclosing  two  posuge  stamps  to  cover  expenses. 
This  certificate  is  awiowledged  as  a  ticket  of  admission  to  a 
large  number  of  daises,  lectures,  and  choral  meetings,  and  is 
the  token  of  membership  with  the  association,  which  is  striv- 
ing to  promote  cheap  vocal  music  for  the  people  with  great 
earnestness  and  success. 

1.  The  first  requirement  is  this, — Brin^  ihiriif  <immi  to  ih$ 
€%amin$r,  mtd  pitch  antt  jia^  to  wordo  any  thru  of  thorn  ho  may 
ohooto.  This  may  be  done  either  from  the  new  notation >ir  the' 
old, — ^the  latter  exercise  bting  regarded  as  the  more  creditable. 
Less  than  thirty  tunes  thotoughly  mastered  would  be  a  small 
foundation  to  build  any  musical  certificate  upon.  Our  pupils 
have  nearly  learnt  that  number  already.  They  cannot  too 
soon  be^  making  np  this  list  of  the  first  thirty.  Let  them 
place  on  this  list  nnly  those  iavouiltes  which  they  often 
practice,  i^d  which  ^ey  ate  certain  off  being  able  to  sing 
pCTfecdy  at  caQ*—  in  ainging  which  they  caimot  make  a 
mistake.  It  will  be  pleasant  to  find  this  list  growing  till  it  hss 
reached  the  required  number.  AVhen  these  thirty  tunes  are 
mastered,  they  will  justly  feel  that  they  hnow  oomothin^  in  vocal 
music. 

2.  The  second  reouirement  is, — Bring  fiftoen  qf  thon  tuneo, 
a»d  point  and  ooffa  from  tho  modmUUor^  by  wtomory,  amy  fioo  ^f 
them  tho  oxammer  may  ooUet,  Now,  as  our  pupils  have  done 
this  in  connection  with  everf  tune  they  have  learnt,  they  wUl 
find  no  difficulty  in  doing  it,  in  a  perfect  and  unmiitakeable 
manner,  with  fifteen  chosen  favourites.  We  do  not  know  what 
we  earn  do,  neither  do  we  know  what  we  caimot  do,  tiU  wo  try, 
IVy,  therefore,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  ascertain  your  true 
position  as  a  singer.  The  attainment  thus  indicated  will 
prove  you  to  possess  a  very  respectable  degree  of  practical 
knowleoge  in  *'  Interval."  To  inslie  it  more  difflcttll,  usd  also 
a  truer  test,  we  would  recommend  you  to  otmg  to  wordo  while' 
you  point  on  the  modulator.  The  man  who  nas  gained  these 
two  acquirements  has  gone  so  far  in  vocal  music  that  he  is 
ouro  to  go  JMhor, — and  this  ii  no  unimportant  stage  to  reach ! 
He  has  aLo  gained  that  degree  of  knowledge  of  his  subject 
which  will  enable  him  to  boyin  teaching  others, — and  this  we 
believe  is  the  ffenerous  and  noble  design  of  many  who  are 
teaching  themsdves  through  the  Popolab  Educator. 

3.  The  third  requirement  ii, — Qf  ihooojffloen  twteo,  writo  m 
iko  tomie  ool-fa  notation  from  momory  any  throo  tho  oxaminer 
ealiofor.  Of  course,  if  the  syllables  are  really  known  thoroughly, 
It  wul  not  be  difficult  to  write  their  initials  down  upon  paper. 


The  special  object  of  this  requirement,  however,  is  to  leeiia 
an  accurate  perception  of  length  of  notes  and  "  measure.''  The 
pupil  should  practice  well  Wore  he  submits  himself  to  thii 
examination.  He  will  find  the  pen  a  good  teacher.  The 
examiner  should  be  strict.  Those  who  are  able  to  take  an  old 
nototion  certificate,  should,  in  addition,  wrke  the  same  tnnei 
from  memory  into  the  old  notetion. 

4,  The  ipurth  requirement  Ub — Follow  Mko  oxmnmor*i  pmiUk§ 
on  tho  moduhior  in  phraoeo  oontaJniny  TV,  ri,  xn,  and  ki.  Theie 
**  accidentally  our  pupils  have  yet  to  lean.  Btt  we  ik 
setting  before  them  the  acquiremenia  at  which  they  aia  to  aim. 
Thia  will  prove  one  of  the  easieat  of  the  fequirements.  It  will, 
however,  imply  a  good  command  of  voice  and  accutate  moduli* 
tion.  Your  exammer  ahould  not  make  this  needleaaly  difficnit. 
He  ahould  make  you  touch  a  few  notes  of  the  originsl  key  b^ 
fore  each  of  theae  ao-called  *'  accidentals." 

6.  The  fifth  requirement,  for  which  the  others  are  onlypR* 
parativea,  ia  that  which  will  be  beat  appreciated  bv  the  woild 
at  large,  which  looka  for  ebsvlts,  and  does  not  ask  the  raocm. 
Sol-fa  atfrot  oiyht,  and  afUrwarda  oiny  to  wordo,  any  orHmry 
poabn  tuno.  The  pupil  should,  of  course,  nractioe  himBelf  in 
sol-faing  and  ainging  to  words,  tunes  whi(Ui  he  hss  not  leea 
before.  But  if  he  has  passed  the  previous  examinstioiis,  he 
will  not  find  this  difficult.  Thev  are  so  artanged  as  to  prepiie 
for  thia.  Thia  attainment  ia  almoat  a  neceaaary  eonaeqaenee 
of  the  othera.  It  will  do  you  great  credit.  No  popular  tyitem 
of  teaching  music  has  yet  submitted  to  have  its  valae  judged 
and  meaaured  by  auch  a  teat.  And  yet,  what  can  be  the  worth 
of  a  ayatem  if  it  doea  not  accomplish  thua  much  at  least?  It 
ia  a  point  which  practical  men  will  appreciate.  It  will  be  td* 
vanUgeoualy  contraated,  for  inatance,  with  the  gorenmeat 
examination  questions  for  schoolmasters,  in  which  tests  of 
musical  knowledge  are  set  forth,  very  good  in  thcmselTei,  but 
n^cheonld  all  be  satislhetocily  mat  by  a  clever  deaf  and  dumb 
man  !  Let,  then,  our  pupila  come  boldly  up  to  this  test,  sad 
take  an  honeat  pride  in  meeting  it.  It  la  hoped  that  all  wiU 
endeavour  to  take  it  in  the  old  notation,  for  the  masto^  of 
the  old  notation  ia  eaay  to  those  who  have  learned  muic  by 
the  new.    This  we  hope  to  prove. 

6.  The  sixth  requirement  is  this,— Cbpy  hyooar^orUIUtho  ni-fa 
notoo  of  any  oimpio  ohant  of  two  phraooo,  not  hoard  kfort,  tk 
oxaminoryioinyyoutho  koy^noto  and  ohord,  and  oinyiny  tho  ehoatto 
fywroo  or  wordo,  hut  not  nwro  than  throo  Uawo,  'W#«dviss  ^ 
pupil  to  take  the  key-note  and  chord  also  with  Ids  own  voice. 
Then,  remembering  that  every  tune  (with  tcarody  sn  ex- 
ception) begins  on  doh,  mb,  or  son,  and  having  been  taught  If 
roeoynioo  tho  propor  ^lontal  ofoet  of  notoo,  he  will  find  no  di^alty 
In  this  exercise.  Our  pupils  ahould  aeek  vtfDT  freq^^ 
opportunities  fbv  cultivtting  the  ear  in  this  way.  This  test  ii 
mttde  as  timple  «id  easv  as  potaiblei  and  to  our  regular  lol- 
fa*€rs  protes  one  •f  the leait  diflbult.  It  conldggfcjhate been 
omitted,  because  we  were  anxious  that  otnr-«iflncate  should 
imply,  in  ita  holder,  aO  the  elementa—thoogh  it  be  only  the 
«/SfmMi!ff«-of  a  good  musician. 

7.  The  last  requirement,— ^ans^a^s  any  ohort  Imns,  ioMmf 
"  aooidontalo,"  and  dioido  •*  aliyuoW  or  ••  boaio,"  from  tho  mio 
notation  into  tho  oU,  and  from  tho  oid  inio  tho  natr,— is  expected 
from  those  only  who  take  an  old  notation  certificate,  and  11 
prepared  so  aa  to  indicate  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  nets- 
tion.  It  impliea  a  practical  fanuUarity  with  the  ordinsrj 
aignatures  of  **  time"  and  **  key,*'  and,  like  all  the  other  re- 
quirementa,  distincUy  aims  at  real  usefulness.  Thus,  weiij 
ova  caniznoATi  is,  to  thbdzugsnt  studuct  ofth»blb8soib> 

▲0  BAST  AS  IT  CAN  BB,  TO  BB  WOBTH  AVTTKIirO,— TBTVlXWID  V 
BXLATION  TO  THB  AMOUMT  OP  MtJSIGAL  XXOWLXDQB  AMD  ASSJIT 
VOB  VSBRrLKBSS  AJIO  BAVOlTAl.  PLBASVltB  VSKK  R  IVtftf*  ^  ^ 

OF  vxBT  sioK  VALUB.  Onwsrd,  then^  to  the  stage  ci  nmnm 
knowledge  thua  definitely  marked  out.  -We  can  promise m 
that,  when  this  point  ia  reached,  you  ahall  have  a  moat  tempt- 
ing view  of  the  regiona  beyond.  Now  for  that  hat  of  thiztj 
pofect  ttmea,  out  of  which  all  the  rest  is  to  spring ! 

As  many  of  our  pupils  are  forming  distast  lor  tesching  sing- 
ing in  mechanics'  institutes  and  schools,  it  will  be  well  d 
suggest  to  them  the  use  of  the  black-boabd,  and  the  meilioa 
of  DICTATION  for  copviug  the  tunes  th^y  need.  Thi  buck- 
boaru  is  a  plain  boaro,  having  aeveral  coaU  of  Uack  paint  00 
it,  and,  what  the  painten  call,  *•  flatted."*  That  u8ediB»« 
Plaistow  public-school  is,  in  siie,  four  feet  wide,  by  shout  w« 
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feet  nine  inches  kigh.    It  has  large-sized  Tvhite  dots  painted 
on  it,  thus  :— 


The  distance  from  dot  to  dot,  up  or  down  the  board,  is  about 
two  inches.  The  width  between  each  couple  of  dots  is  five 
inches.  It  Is  easy  to  see  how,  by  the  proper  use  of  the  chalk, 
these  marks  may  be  traittformed  to  suit  any  **  measure"  that  is 
wanted,  thus : — 


ox 

I 

I 

ProTided,  in  this  way»  wiUi  the  lines  to  guide  your  hand,  and 
the  accent  marks  already  written,  th0  addition  of  the  notes  is 
simply  a  process  of  musteal  shorthand.  It  would  be  well  to 
hsTe  the  other  side  of  the  board  painted  with  four  stares  of 
five  lines,  running  lengthways,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  old  notation,  and  writing  tunes  in  it.  Kemember,  that  a 
tune  or  short  phrase,  rapidly  written  on  the  bladt- board,  while 
your  class  is  watching, — and  seem'ing  thus  to  spring  out  of  your 
own  head,  as  just  the  thing  you  want  to  illustrate  the  point  in 
hand,— wntM  a  chms  xft  noreity  and  frertmess  wi^  it  which 
no  book-tune  can  xrossess,  "  Sol-fa  music  paper,"  prepared 
like  the  black-board,  is  sold  by  Messrs.  Wanl  and  Go.  (Is.  a 
quire)  ;  but  many  prefer  to  use  the  ordinary  paper,  ruled  at 
equal  distances,  with  blue  lines.  In  tlmt  case,  the  lines  of 
your  own  writing  should  not  be  upon  the  blue  lines,  but  across 
them,  and  you  should  use  the  blue  lines  to  guide  you  in  placing 
your  accent  marks,  and  to  keep  them  at  equal  distances. 
Dictation  (as  applied  to  music)  is  the  art  of  naming  musical 


sounds,  in  successive  announcements,  so  that  they  may  be 
written  down  or  sung  by  others.  Take,  for  example,  the  tunef 
which  follow.  If  we  wished  to  *'  dictate"  them  to  a  dass  pro- 
Yided  with  the  solfa  music  paper  (the  cleyerest  of  the  number, 
perhaps,  writing  on  the  black-board  at  the  same  time),  we 
should  do  so  in  the  following  announcements,  each  of  which 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  compare  with  the  tune. 

Full  Mant  A  Shaft xbto......  soft  (beat)  son loud 

soft  (beat)  sgh  soft  (beat)  xb  loud  soft  lah 

soft  son loudsoft  BOH soitFAE loud  pah  me 

soft  HE  continued the  last  three  sluired,  &c. 

The  Irish  Air xet  f soft  doh loud  and  half 

soft  soK half  soft  LAH medium  soh,  &e. 

This  I  BLf^s  might  be  announced  *<ha]f  medium  xb*' 

**  half  medium  ^ah  bob  ;"  and  this  [  in.,8  night  be  announced 
**  medium  mb  and  son,"  allowing  the  introduction  of  the  word 
and  to  signify  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  aliquot  or  beat 
belongs  to  mb. 

[If  you  wished  the  tunes  copied  into  the  old  notation  you 

would  dictate  thus,  o  clef  ......  xkyo crotchet  bok. 

BAB minim  SOH,  &c.] 

No  exeieises  ean  so  thoroughly  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
the  principles  of  music  and  tiie  exact  use  of  its  symboft,  as 
those  of  dictating  or  of  writing  f^om  dictation.  The  teacher 
should  require  perfect  silence  during  the  process  of  dictation. 
A  whisper  must  be  reckoned  the  greatest  fault.  If  any  one  is 
afraid  he  has  made  a  mistake,  or  has  not  heard  the  '*  announce- 
ment," or  wmts  to  cut  his  pencil,  he  must  not  interrupt  the 
whole  class  for  that.  He  must  leare  a  *P|^  *nd  go  on.  He 
ean  correct  his  manuscript  afterwards.  The  **  dictator^'  should 
give  each  announcement  distinctly  and  only  once.  He  should 
allow  a  regular  interval  of  six  or  eight  seconds  between  each 
announcement,  in  this  manner  the  present  writer  sillied 
his  first  class  with  tunes»  and  in  this  way  twenty  copies  of  a 
tune  were  written  sometimes  in  five  minutes,  someUmas  in 
three. 


ExncfSB  fi7. 


XTJLL  MANY  A  SHAFT. 


Key  G.      M.  96.  ' 


(A  Bound  for  Three  Voices.) 
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N9iE-r— Obserre  the  effects  of  lah  and  fah  yery  strikingly  brought  out  by  contrast  with  the  notes  preceding. 
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KxEscisB  28. 


THE  IRISH  AIB. 

(The  Words  hj  the  Bey.  Chaalbs  Woli^.    The  Tune,  Iriih.) 


Kit  F.     M.  66. 
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^^ 
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2.  And  still  upon  that  face  I  look, 

And  think  t'will  smile  acain, 
And  still  the  thought  I  win  not  hrook 

That  I  must  look  in  Tain. 
But  when  I  speak  thou  dost  not  say 

What  thou  ne*«r  l^  mttaid. 
And  now  I  feel*  as  well  I  may, 
«     Sweei  MarpI  ihouartdiod! 

3,  If  I  could  koopthte  mt  thou  art, 

AH  cold  mnd  uti  otntu^ 
I  ttili  might  prea  thy  oilent  heart, 
Andwhtro  thy  mniUs  had  hota ; 

Nora.— This  tune  (oommonlj  kodwn  u  Orammacbree)  mar  well 
be  set  lover  (in  the  keys  of  c  or  b)  If  the  Toice  finds  this  key  fad- 

Eoiag.     The  teaching  end  beautifal  song,  which  few  who  hare 
newn  bereaTcmentcan  sing  to  this  tunc  wuhoat  tears,  was  written 


While  e*ni  thy  chill  bleak  cone  I  hxft 

I  feel  thee  still  my  own. 
But  there-^I  lay  thto  In  tho  fr&va, 
'   And  now  I  am  aiomt, 

i,  I  do  not  think,  where'ir  thou  «r#. 

Thou  hatt  forgotten  me ; 
And  I  perhape  may  mothe  tMt  heart 

By  thinking  too  ^  lA«e. 
But  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before. 
As  fancy  nercr  could  hare  drawn. 

And  never  can  restore. 

by  the  author  of  the  well-known  lines  on  the  bunsl  of  Sir  Jol^ 
Moore.  Ktt^  perfect Uino.  Mark  well  the  '*expre«noB/'  It'* 
almost  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  the  very  effective  om  o' 
LAK  in  this  tunc. 


LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY.-No.  XUL 
TUB  JACKAL. 


Tbi  jafiil  ii  u  tnimal  reKtmbling  both  the  dog  and  tha  Tox, 

■bouuli  throujbouC  ths  Levut,  Sjrii,  ud  the  euteni  world.  ■ 

in  Afiiea  rrom  BaitMrf  to  tha  Cipe  of  Good  Hops.    It*  *i»  ii  tl 


n  foi  1  it 


•kin  SI 


s  pointed,  the  li 


Utlrre 


the  pnpili  oF 

biubjTi  reicbiDj  only  to  the  heel,  uid  black  nt 

npp^r  part  or  tbe  bodj  ii  a  dirt;  jelloir,  a  darker  mark   ranDiDg 

■long  the  back  and  tides ;  tbe  under  paru  are  fcilowiih  white. 

The  jackal  lirei  in  picka  or  troopi,  frequcntiog  mini  and  the 
(Qbnrbi  ot  all  tovni  mil  vill*|ei  thmnghDitt  tbe  cout.  and  along 
the  ibDna  of  Africa.  Theu  antmtli  come  forth  Troni  their  larkmg 
placet  by  night,  and  acour  Use  atreet*  and  fieldi  tn  Much  of  food. 
Id  10  doing  Iher  arc  ii  Talnable  icaTcngera,  for  lliejr  greedUf 
dnonr  earrioa  of  ciery  dcicriplion,  tbe  offU  of  the  ahamblei,  and 
•U  tbe  filth  for  whieh  esttero  boaiei  are  reniarkablo.  But  to  thii 
food  1  bey  do  not  confine  lheo)iel*ei;  for  they  hunt  down  indi 
■nlmali  at  are  too  feeble  to  renit,  or  tuo  alow  to  etope,  tbdr 
attack.  Tbe  wonnded  inlelope  i«,  therefore,  inre  to  htl  a  aacrilice ; 
but  baTing  Btruck  down  their  Ticlim,  it  lomrtiioea  huppena  that 
tbe  rooted  lion  italka  in  inioDg  a  tioop  orjackali,*Dd  dMpOticallj 
■ppropriatei  the  booty  to  bimelf. 

Mr.      Warburton 

jackali,  after  dark,  M- 
renaded  ni  with  their 
mournful  yelpinga,  of 
all  crwt  the  moit 
■Hi  and  raeUncho:;. 
Imagine  tome  doieii 
ohUdrea  of  tender 
age,  moiiming  and 
lobbiDgto  allay  thiir 

forth  in  ehonu  with 
biltf  r  and  bear  trend- 
ing Itnentadan ;  neb 
h  lbs  cnr  of  tb* 
jackal."    A  diiferent   ^ 


of  tha  jackal  hai 
■ooiething  in  tt  raiber 
appalling  when  heard 
tor  tbe  fine  time  at 
nWit ;  and  ai  niiiiiala 
of  ihii  kind  unilly 
MBie  in  paekl,  tha 
tint  abriek  that  ia 
BUertd  li    ■    ugnal  (or  B  gnunl 

of   tlw  aniwering,    loag-prottacted _ . 

aftty  to  tha  apen:ng-note,  it  icarcely  leu  iMpreaalie  than  the  roll 
of  tbe  IhuodcT-clap  immediately  ircerBfluli  of  UgbbiiDg.'' 

Tbe  jackal  bai  bean  called  "  the  lion'i  prorider,"  becuute  he  ■■ 
eotnoooly  aupposed  to  hunt  down  tbe  qoarry  for  ihia  noble  beaat ; 
but  the  atory  ii  dcitltate  of  foundation.  At  leaM,  If  there  be  any 
ground  wli*te>er  for  the  opinion,  it  ii  liaply  tbii :  that  when  tbe  cry  of 
the  jackal  ii  heard,  the  lion  comia  forth,  M  abOTC- mentioned,  and, 
withoat  any  ceremony,  leiin  on  all  he  can  obtain. 

An  iDgeniotw  writer  hal  turned  the  tablej  on  the  jackal,  in  a 
table,  with  a  morfJ  which,  known  and  obietred,  would  ha»e  pre- 
•errcd  many  from  leriou  injury.  A  jackal,  leading  fbrlh  a  motley 
dew,  detanoinei  that  thef  ihall  aitiit  him  hi  the  capture  of  an 
tmtelope,  and  tUi  Ii  apcedily  affected. 

"Kow,"  thooght  llMjagkal,-'b«wtli*U  I 
Cbaat  aMh  eompanloa  with  a  Ikf 
U  &r  myadf  I  keep  tha  feut. 


To  tbe  wolf  he  wbiipered  tbat,  if  he  tonchei  the  prey,  be  wilt 
baTB  to  aettle  matten  with  the  tiger ;  and  he  diapoaea,  vtitta  equal 
facility,  of  the  claimi  of  tbe  mouie,  by  deacribin^  the  tiger  at  a  eat. 
■'  TU'  ichneouiOB  now  appTMebed  alone, 

Tovbom  the  thief  with  altered  tone;— 

'Itj'Oii,  (Ir,  dare  maintain  a  right 

In  th'  antelope,  prepare  to  Aghtl' 


h-lahne 
■  One  ton  I  palltnliy  ablda, 
ThelOM,  when  hnngr]',  of  >  neal 
But  wooDdi  are  difflonit  to  baa], 
Kor  will  1  now  tvpoa*  my  paw 
To  baraa  from  ilolenoe  or  law.' " 


oofledi 


And  now  cornea  the  moral  :- 


Until  you  know  and  prove  your  man  i 
E'tn  then  procefd  villi  tlioughtful  care, 
Leit.  loiiag  your  Inrefled  ajkore. 
Tod  nuam  your  labovr,  won*  than  lot, 
WUIat  knarery  lerela  at  your  eott.* 


.eieriu  allu 
the  Biblo  to  an  ani- 
mal    whoae     name. 
In     the     aDthoiiaed 
tranilation,    ii   ren- 
acred  by  the  word  foi , 
and  whieb  tiM  habiti 
■aeribed  to  It  not  re- 
coguitad  Id  the  nB- 
toral  hiilory  of  that 
aniouL   Tlie  otlginal 
'    word,  in  Hebrew,  la 
,    ihuai,  and,    aecord- 
I   ing  to  the  opioion  ol 
I   many  eminent  man, 
t   it    ahonld    be    ren- 
dered   by   Ihe   word 
jtrkai.    "Thegrapu 

phnuo  derived  from 

the   fabalous  uyinf 

of  the  foi  when  tht 

fruit  of  tbe  line  wta 

beyond    bii    reach : 

but  It  may  be  traced 

to  a  fact  popularly  re- 

ceired  rtipectisg  the 

habiu  of  tbe  tkual  In 

the  countrlea  where  it 

DMI,  dweUa.  Inlhe-'Song 

of      Solomon,"      wb 

reed  concerning  tbe  aama  aoimalt  "Mce  me  tbe/oni,— the  little 

foxtt  that  deitrny  the  xineii."     But  tho  fox,  it  ahould  be  kuowo, 

u  no  loier  of  tbe  fruit  of  the  line  ;  while  tbe  oontrarj  ii  thecaie 

with  the  jackal. 

The  celebrated  botaniat,  llasaelquiat,  alluding  to  tbe  abundant 
prodnoe  of  the  Tine  near  the  ConTnit  of  St.  John,  in  tbe  wUdet- 
ncaa  of  Judea,  about  Tintage-time,  addi,  that  "  the  owner*  ara 
obliged  to  act  guarda  oret  the  vinea.  to  prerent  jackals  from  des- 
tionng  them."  Colonel  Sykea,  alio,  in  hia  noUa  on  tha  Jackal  of 
India,  which  appean  to  be  identical  widi  the  jaobal  (i*«f  cI)  of 
Periia  and  the  Xjerant,  aayi,  in  that  country  "  Hwy  ara  nnmtnna, 
and  terrible  depradaton  in  tho  ilaeyarda." 

Another  paMaga  of  Seriptnrs  daaeninc  notice,  oo  aeconnt 
of  ita  referenoe  to  the  sane  nimal,  it,  -  O  laiad,  thy  proiibata 
ara  like  the  fiat*  bi  tbe  deaatta.  Tbay  tball  be  a  portion 
for  foxn."  Here,  too,  tho  term  tAiMif  it  more  propo'ly  ren. 
dared  >aela/.  "Theaa  aataaala,"  aaya  Mr.  Boberti,  "are 
exceedingly  numeroua  in  the  Eait,  and  at«  maarkaUr  ran- 
ning  and  Toradoat."  Spewing  of  Oxm  in  India,  b«  addti— 
"Tbey  will  not,  i»  fmtral,  dara  to  nttadc  mant  bat  let 
him  be  belpleM,  or  dead,  and  they  bare  no  bedtaUon.  That  ou 
graTcyardi  an  often  dittnrbed  hy  tluac  inimBl* ;  and  after  tbey 
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hgn  ooee  tailed  of  kanan  imh,  they  (at  wcU  as  maaj  other  craa- 
tons)  are  nid  to  pnlflr  it  to  any  other.  Tbair  cmmiiig  is 
pcoverbial:  tfans,  a  bmh  of  plots  and  schemes  is  called  a  uartifim, 
Le.,  aiMfta/.  'Abl  oakf  gtn  that  fclWw  a  tail,  and  he  wOl 
aake  a  capital  ^eksL'  '  fi^fone,  low  caste,  or  I  will  give  thee  to 
the  jackals.' " 

1%  the  history  of  ^'"■"■«  is  recorded  his  destmction  of  the  oom- 
fidda  of  the  Philistines  by  means  of  faxes,  tied  tail  to  tul,  and  a 
firebrand  pot  in  the  midst  between  two  tails.  Tofaiey,  who  r^ected 
the  Scriptnrw,  found  hen  what  he  imacined  to  be  a  good  point  for 
attaddng  them.  He  statea,  "that  in  Syria,  the  wolf  and  the  real 
fez  are  Tsry  imrc,  though  there  is  a  prodigjons  (fuantity  of  the 
middle  species,  which  go  in  droTCS."  And,  sgain,  he  says:— 
"Jackals  are  concealed  by  hnndreds  in  the  gaideos,  and  amoag 
mins  and  tombs."  In  sack  dicasMtancea,  there  was  no  diificalty  in 
Samson's  procuring  three  hundred  of  these  animals,  especially  as 
the  time  be  had  to  provido  them  for  thia  purpose  was  not  limited 
to  a  week  or  amonth.  Besides,  it  should  be  leooUected,  that  Sam- 
son snstsined  the  higliest  office  in  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
could  be  at  no  loss  for  persons  to  ssaist  him  in  the  sooomplishment 
of  this  task* 

There  are  not  wanting  men  of  eminence,  however,  whoooa- 


Ghariei  on  Geoige  eerira  k  TOtre    (AmiaerGmffemUmHktafom 


sidflBT  that/MMi  might  have  been  employed,  notwithstanding  the 
denial  of  their  existing  in  safficieat  numbers,  as  stated  by  Yolney ; 
•ad  among  them  is  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  who,  obserring  it  to 
be  commonly  supposed  that  two  fauM  were  tied  together  by  their 
tails  with  a  firebrand  between  them,  flbs.,  declares  that  the  opinion 
is  wsatiDg  la  doe  authority.  He  says  : — "  We  understand  the 
text  to  mean  that  each  fox  had  a  separate  brand  {  and  most 
natnrallj  so,  for  it  may  be  questioned  whether  two  unitcad  would  run 
in  the  same  direction.  They  would  assuredly  pull  counter  to  each 
other,  andultbaately  fight  most  fiercely ;  whereaa,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  thatetery  canine  would  run  diivct  to  their  holes,  and  qiorta* 
mea  well  know  the  necessity  of  stopping  up  those  of  the /as  while 
the  snimsl  Is  sbrosd,  or  there  is  no  chance  of  a  ehase.  We  there- 
foie  submit  that,  by  the  words  rodered  'tail  to  tail,'  we  should 
underttsnd  the  end  of  the  iiebraad  attached  to  tha  eKteemity  of  the 
tail 

"  Finally,  as  the  opesationof  tying  throe  handrsd  brands  to  aa 
many  fierce  and  irasciale  aninuls  eouki  not  be  effected  in  one  day 
by  a  dn^  man,  nor  produoa  tho  result  intended  If  done  m  one 
place,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  naoM  of  Samson,  as  the 
chief  director  of  the  set,  is  employed  to  represent  the  whole  party 
which  eilected  his  intentions  in  dillerent  places  at  the  same  time,  and 
thereby  insured  that  general  ccafiagration  of  the  harvest  whidi  was 
the  signsl  of  open  reaistsnce  on  the  part  of  Israel  to  the  loi^^- 
endured  oppremion  of  the  PhiHstina  people,'* 

[On  this  opinion  of  CoU  H.  Smith  we  would  rtnsark,  that  he 
has  himself  supplied  a  reason  for  ths  tying  of  two /asm  or  Jadtali 
together  "  tail  to  tall,"  namely,  that  they  would  otherwise  run  each 
tonisownhole/»r/Mr;  whowss,  being  coupled,  the  one  wonhi 
run  one  way,  and  the  other  another  way,  and  so  produce  the 
desired  effect^tbe  burning  of  the  corn.  As  to  their  pulling 
entirely  counter  to  each  other,  and  fighting,  this  is  not  at  all  likely 
(but  he  should  have  tried  the  experiment),  seeing  that  they  would 
be  under  the  influence  of  the  most  poweifnl  motives — both  ^Smm* 
aiitf  jMW,— and  as  they  would  naturally  run  to  avoid  both,  there 
would  be  neither  time  nor  iaclination  forw  fighting  in  the  midst  of 
the  fiames ;  therefore,  they  would  make  common  cause,  and  run 
together  for  fear  of  the  common  enemy.] 


LBS80N8   IN   FRBNCH.--Na  XXXVII. 

By  Professor  Lovn  PAsaunLia,  LL.D. 

SaoTioii  LXXXIU. 

L  Wrik  airerbii  inaccded  bv  seTeral  noma  not  eonnectad 
by  s#,  it  agpeaa  with  tba  last  only,  pioyidad  the  novas  are  in 
some  way  synonymoiu,  or  tha  miad  dwells  mora  forcibly  upon 
thalaat:-.  '    *^ 

poarsm    JRtlMM^  JUH  fearfenMSi  ;trMf  cM- 
de  tout  le       drm,  aw  taimn  to 


rom  fiimrib,  yottr  nkdkfts,  CM 
wtftrMoard  yea. 

iWhen  two  or  asan  mautm  axa  umted  by  tha  ooiganction 
vitk  telMt  only  t*-* 


8.  Whan  a  noun  and  a  pronoim,  or  two  or  more  proaoiiBi 
(not  being  all  in  the  third  person),  aia  joined  by  ev,  the  verba 
put  in  the  plural : — 

Toosoumolpaitiransdaauin.  Ttm  or  1  iriB  go  U  ■siii.w. 

Votra  sorar  ou  vous  Ires.k  l*idgiiseL  roar  jiiSa*  or  yea  letfpD  to  «h»d. 

yons  OS  lu!  avas  pu  seals  ecaDoae^  roaor  ke  aionsAsMproW^WM 

trs  eetts  aetioB.  aiMed  Ato  atl. 

4.  When  two  nouns  are  Joined  by  at  repeated,  or  when  aiTai 
at  tomire  is  used  as  nominatiTe  to  a  verb,  thcTerb  is  put  la  the 
plural,  if  the  two  nouns,  or  the  two  persons  represented  by  si 
?im  af  Coutrtf  perform  or  may  perform  the  action  together  :-> 
HI  l*Bn  ni  Taatre  ne  Uroat. 

6,  When,  howerer,  only  one  at  a  time  can] 
the  Tcrb  is  put  in  the 
111  I'tai  al  I'aatn  ae 

prcAt  ds  OS  dtfparteaat. 

KasuMa  ov 
Hi  I'an  nl  Itetie  a'oat  taoavd  Is  via 


L*aa  et  raatrs  oat  trour^  le  diner 
Buavsis. 

Comment  is  tronvent  Uessieuis  vos 
Ithnof 

Ni  l*nn  nl  Tsatre  nese  troovent  bicn. 

L'nn  et  raotre  se  tronvbent  au 
reades-vous. 

Ki  l*an  ni  Taatre  ae  sera  au  pru- 
dent. 

L*na  ca  raatrs  y  tioavera  k  redire. 

Lai  ouTOOs  avcs  tioavd  quelqae 
ehoss  k  redire  knotre  eondslte. 

Nl  lolaimol  n'svons  tronv^  k  redire 
k  la  eoadnita  da  tos  eafoats. 


iVUCterlht  «BS  aer  As  0<kr  .M' 
BotkJtfimdtkodmma'UA 

Anct  dbyowrftroMen  jUOosabaf 

maker  Jhtd  OemtthftntA 

2«eyMA>bi0i4Meniebwa(atftaae 

qTsMtfiV. 

yeUkerwiUbei 


OoeortkBatkormMJmdpikwitkt 

m  or  pom  hmm  ftmod  tamtUi»§  M 

ftCcoae  in  oto"  oondiiet. 
Neitktrhtoar  Ihrntprndm^^ 

wUk  yoor  ckUdrm't  coadoii. 


Aalear,  m.  autkar. 
Devoir.  m.dMy. 
ScritoNL  fl  wrilkHr. 
BU-rs,  4.  Ir.tssbeC 
Szpos-cr.  1.  to 
Interet,  a 


ExBRCifta  166. 
Plat4t,vaacr. 
Bsmpllr.S.lsAjlO^ 


Betraav-sr.lJVlMi' 

ene*ss4r. 
YeOl-*,  I.  to 
Yls,Clill. 


Tyoav-er,  1.  to  /nd»  to 
lifce,to/kav. 

1.  Bemplissex-vous  bien Totre  devoir^  %•  Mans  as  la  zc»* 
plissons  ni  Tan  ni  I'aatia.  8.  Charehent4k  ran  el  I'sstn  ^ 
s'ezpoaer  \  4.  Ki  Ton  ni  rantre  ne  eherehatotkexpoaer  leviic 
(La  Baxmaa).  6.  IL  Totia  p^  et  Ma>«.  ^nilre  mkas^  sstna* 
▼ent-ils  miens  avjonrd'hui  }  d.  Ni  fun  ni  ITantre  ne  se  om^ 
▼entmleuz.  7.  ATes-vons  trouT^  k  redire  k  men  dcaturewk 
celle  .de  moa  secretaire  ?  8.  Je  n'ai  txouTd  k  ladiia  ni  k  I'sv 
ni  k  r autre.    9.  Get  aatetiz  ne  txonye-t-il  paa  k  sadire  k  tout  \ 

10.  n  txouTC  k  xadiie  k  tons  lea  Uvres.  11.  Y  tseaves-voai 
quelque  chose  kiadire  ?  12.  Niluinimoin'y  troavonsrieat 
redire.  13.  Lni  ou  moi,  nous  Teillerons  k  Toa  intArefik  1^ 
Ni  lui  ni  moi  ne  cesserons  de  TeiUer  k  la  condaite  de  votri  ^ 
16.  Nous  y  Teillerons  plutdt  que  d*y  troa:var  k  ledirf.  1& 
Lui  et  moi  nous  trouTkmes  ensemble  au  rendesvaos*  17.  Vont 
T  trouTeres  tous  Tun  ou  Tautre  ?  18.  Nous  naas  y  tnuveroaf 
l'nn  on  rantre.  19.  L'un  ou  rantre  aara*i>U  dim  pidudsst? 
20.  Nl  l*vn  ni  Vaatxa  aa  sera  dla.  21.  Conunant  tnmvss-TOQi 
eer6ti }  22.  Je  le  tiouve  eaeeUent.  28.  Ja  tionTe  ee livie boSi 
24.  Je  ne  la  tronre  paa  ban.    26.  Ja  tnaxfa  eels  bisn  frit. 

BraacuB  166. 
1.  How  do  you  like  that  book }  2.  Neither  my  sister  nor  I 
like  it.  3.  Did  your  brothers  find  thedinnex  good?  4.  Both 
found  it  Tory  good.  6.  Did  the  professor  find  fault  with  your 
conduct }  6.  He  did  not  find  fault  with  it.  7.  Neither  he  ntf 
my  fiather  find  fault  with  my  conduct.  8.  Do  they  both  wstcb 
OTor  your  conduct  ?  9.  They  both  watch  orer  mv  conduct  uio 
over  my  interests.    10.  Hsto  you  both  fulfilled  your  duty. 

11.  We  hare  fulfilled  it.  12.  Have  you  not  both  criticised  my 
writing?  13.  Neither  haa  criticised  it.  14.  Do  not  your 
two  sisters  find  themseWes  better  to-day  ?  16.  One  finds  h^ 
aelf  better.  16*  The  other  doea  not  find  heiadf  se  welL  17. 
Do  not  those  ladiea  find  fanlt  irtth  every  thing?  18.  Twf 
find  fault  with  notlOng.  19.  WiU  either  ba  eleeted  prefect  of 
tha  depvtment?    20,  Kdther  irffl  ba  etoeted.   21.  Bow  ds 


/ 


LESSONS  IN  FftENCH. 


you  lika  thi*  brakd  i  13.  I  And  U  very  sood.  33.  Did  your 
two  friend*  airive  in  tlma  at  Iha  appointed  plac*i  2*.  Neichei 
waa  thsro  in  (i)  time.  it.  Do  you  And  hull  tritli  tbat  (ceta)  > 
36.  I  do  not  find  fault  with  U  (y).  27.  Will  you  both  eipoae 
ynnnelrea  to  thii  danpet }  2S.  We  will  not  expose  ouiaelTes 
to  it.    29.  Do  yon  Snd  fault  with  my  aaoretary't  vondoct  >  30, 

I  do  not  find  £iuU  witb  it.  31.  Do  you  Snd  fault  with  hii 
writing »  SI.  I  find  fault  with  it  j  for  it  is  lery  bad.  33. 
Will  yon  notwatohOTtrmy  intereitar  14.  My  biotltei  andl 
will  watch  oTer  them.  35.  We  will  Dot  ceate  to  watch  otct 
your  intaraata. 

Sunnt  LXXXIY. 

1,  A  verb  haTingi  u  It*  •ubjeol,  ageDetal  collective  noun 
[i  3  (6)1  pnceded  Of  the  aiticle,  agreea  with  the  noun  [i  115 
(I)] :- 
I«  Ania  im  paunM  aat  itasde.         Tk*  (mini  ^  Ckejwor  it  grraL 

^.  A  Teib  ptecedcd  by  a  partiiive  celleetiTe  [}  3  (6)]  takea 
the  nimber<u  the  noun  followiag  Uie  coUective,  unless  atteu- 
lion  be  partioularlydiiaetedto  the  collective  itaelf  [}1I6  (2J]:— 
Cut  bale  d*  pinnei  recolTint  <1m     J  croad  tfpoor  ptnpU  rexive  owW- 

8.  The  woidi,  la  plnpart,  mtn 
and  the  adTerb*  of  quantity,  pen, 
trop,  tant,  oooibien,  belong  to  (bis  cis». 

t.  IUmui  i»  often  uaed  ucipenonally  in  the  eenie  of  to  hate 
Igff.  The  alrerbial  espieuion  dt  mtt  u  often  oted  in  the  tame 
mannei  ai  the  Engliah  word  ^  :— 

II  DW  iHta  dnui  ftaae*.  J  Juts  (vs  Aoxc*  M— er  litentUr. 
How  aTonidagnut*  isos  da  nita.     Wt  honefjty  enmmt  If/t- 

S.  Derenir  (2.  ir.}  to  btmme,  with  Atre  a*  an  auziiiarr,  cor- 
reiponds  in  linufloatioa  to  the  Bnglish  fa  ite»mt,  followed  by  </. 
Il  IB  alio  Engliihed  by  to-iaaMW,  or  simply  to  (wm : — 


I  do  not  kaoa  idtot  mH  bmme  qfyoa, 
ExBRcui  167. 


S'lppliqn-er,  I 


bemin,  a.  Miy,  rood.     Habile,  Mfflil. 

<iiol-ti,-l.ladtaBtaU.  MUgrt.  (Mn,  Ian. 
ApinDa,in.i^proaa.  Hgtr-tr,  I.  la  mlilai/.  Nilnsnoe,  t  IML 
Ai>eng1e,  llktd,  SmpMM*,  t  p.  jw^    Bue.  r.  MmL 

BigiWI*,  C  frilTt.  ehuB.  Sarant,  e,  temal. 

BolMax,  M,  miN.  Etat,  n.  troito. 

I.  La  plupart  deToeparenta  na  Mmt-il*  pa*  TennaTOuiTtu 
2.  Beauconp  sont  Tcnoa.  3.  Qne  lont  devenus  lea  autre 
4.  Je  ne  sauiais  vous  diie  ce  qu'ils  sont  deTcnue.  S.  Que 
devieodra  tm  janne  homine  I'il  ne  a'appliqw  pM  Ik  IVtudeT 
6.  Ja  na  aaia  paa  o«  qu'il  dariendTa.  7.  J»  aais  qu'il  tie  d«vi' 
endraJamaiaaRTaat.  B.  Cotnbien  de  I^cs  arez-Toua  dereata? 
9.  U  Ds  ma  reate  qu'on  fraac.     10.  Combien  tou*  restera-'  " 

qnaad  Tou*  aQrea  fait  loa  emplettea!    11.  H  ne  me  real 

qo'BDe  bagatelle.  13.  Cet  apprenti  e«t-il  derenu  habile  dana 
Eonftat)  13.  n  r  Mt  devenu  habile.  U.  Ce  moiMieur  eet-il 
avetuls  de  naiiaanoe,  ou  I'sst-il  derenu!  IS.  H  Teat  devaau. 
16,  S«Te*-Toaa  oe  que  soat  daraDua  ce*  jenne*  genai  17.  Ha 
aont  derenof  mdlcoina.  IB.  Ne  *a>rei-Toiu  paa  oe  one  aont 
derenua  met  U*Tea>  19.  Us  aont  i^jA,  SO.  Ne  denendrel- 
Tou*  paaboiteox  ai  Toua  loarchei  tant?  21,  Je  deriendiai 
boiteui  et  maiare.  22.  La  foule  ne  a'cit-elle  pu  £ga£e  dana 
u  boia  ;  23,  La  fbule  s'y  eat  £gtz4e,  et  n'a  pu  retrouTer  aoa 
chemin.  3*.  Una  du&  de  bttrbares  d^Lirent  le  pavs.  (A(UJ>.) 
25.  TTdc  foule  de  citoyene  raind,  rempliaaaient  Lm  tut  ' 
Stoehbolm,    (Voi/uaa.) 


EzUCUB  ISB. 
Have  not  moat  of  your  friend*  become  rich  }    2.  Most  of 
them  have  become  ooor.    3.  Has  not  that  young  Isdy  beoome 


learned  I    *.  I  think  that  she  will  n 


r  become  learned.    6. 


army  i*  amall,  but  most  of  the  American  soldien  are  Tery 
fanTe  (ir«t>M).  7.  Can  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  that 
gentleman  j    S.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  has  become  of  him. 

9.  Is  your  brother  blind  by  l>iith(wu  your  brother  bom  blind)! 

10.  No,  Sir,  he  has  b«come  to.  II.  Were  you  born  lame? 
12.  No,  Sir,  I  beeama  ao  three  years  ago  (_ii  y  a).  13.  Are  not 
moat  (rf  your  hour*  devoted  to  play  (jm,  m.) }  It,  No,  Sir, 
they  are  devoted  to  study,  lo.  How  much  of  your  money 
have  you  left  ?  IS.  I  have  only  twenty-five  franc*  left.  17. 
Do  you  know  how  much  I  have  lefti  18.  You  have  cmly  a 
trifle  lefr.  19.  How  mnoh  ahall  you  have  left  to-morrowi 
20.  I  ahall  only  have  six  francs  left.  31.  I  ahall  only  have  two 
francs  left  when  I  have  made  my  purchase.  22.  Wbil  ha* 
become  of  your  grammar  ?  23.  Ihavsmialaid  it,  34.  Da  yon 
know  what  has  become  of  my  hat }  U.  You  have  Mt  fUiMtt) 
it  upon  the  table.  2B.  Willnot  that  gentlemanbseooiebliiLdi 
27.  He  will  not  become  blind,  bat  lame.  28.  Hm  yonr  bod 
become  skilful  in  hi*  trade }    29.  He  has  not  become  skilful  in 

30.  What  has  beoome  of  him  i    31.  He  ha*  lost  hii  waj 
the  wood.    32.  Bid  the  crowd  lose  iu  way )    83.  Uc«t  of 
The  soldier*  lost  their  way.    3*.  A  dond  of  locuata  (smInvAi*} 
desolated  our  country. 

SsirriOM  LSXS.\. 
The  article,  the  demonstrative  and  the  pCMeaaiTB  aditto- 
tives,  mu*t  be  repealed,  aa  before  aaid,  befbra  every  noon  er 
adjective  used  substantively,  whieh  they  detarmio*  [}  SO,  V^ 

i.  The  prepositions  i,  4i,  and  *ii,  are  repwMd  be&aa  arery 


plaoea,  and  also  of  thing*  in  the  * 

V-— 

7001  *!»  qidtti  TO*  ptrmts  rt  to*    Tin  hast   hfi  yoir  faUtiM  Mtf 

Lalsser,  to  leaf,  to  At,  is  generally  said  of  thing*.    It  i^ 
however,  aaid  of  person*  in  the  seme  of  to  n(^  **  rtmtim  ^— 
<m  *.m  Wmi  votra  llvie  sar  la    Taultft  yourteot  igMK Oe utk. 
table. 
The  esampUt  bdew  irlUiUortntt  theme  of  thorn  two  veiba. 


N*  ToaleB-Ton*  pa*  Wmm  totn  Ok 

id? 
Je  B'alme  pai  L  t>  quitter. 
J'al  UUsd  Totrt  Icttra  it  Mm  domes- 

tlqna. 
Hon  pinm'alalssj  otaqaantesulUt 


UKUikk  sMBiHttA  UlEorf. 
rovtovOir  Jkoa  H/tlittm: 
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4.  U  ft  quitttf  U  France,  mais  fl  n'a  pat  quitt^le  service. 
aTes  Tona  laiaatf  Totre  Ilia  ?  6.  Je  I'ai  laiaatf  dana  ime 


5.  Oh 
pemAoD. 

7.  Eat-iltropjenne  pour  quitter  aea^tudea?  8.  IleattropjeuBe; 
il  n'a  que  douae  ana.  9.  A  qui  area-TOua  laias^  votre  carte  de 
iriaite^  10.  Je  I'ai  laiaade  chex  le  portier.  11.  Pourquoinele 
laiaaex-TOoa  paa  parler  \  12.  Paroe  qu'il  eat  tempa  que  nona 
Toua  quittions.  18.  Me  permettes-voua  de  lui  oommuniquer 
cela  ?  14.  Je  Tooa  laisae  ie  clump  libre  4  cet  ^ard.  Id.  Ce 
jeune  homme  n'a-t-il  paa  quitt^  aet  mauvaiaea  habitudes  ?  16. 
II  lea  a  quittdea.  17.  M.  L.  n'a-tpil  paa  qnitt<^  la  robe  pour 
r<fp€e  ?  18.  Oui,  Monsieur ;  il  n'eat  plus  juge ;  il  eat  capitaine. 
10.  Cea  p^bea  quittent-ellea  faeilement  lo  novau?  20.  Non, 
Monsieur;  ceaontdes  paTies.  21.  Je  vous  laiaae  eet  habit 
pour  cinquante  Iranca.  22.  A  quel  prix  me  le  laiaaerei-Toua  ? 
23.  Je  Toiu  le  laiaserai  pour  dix  franca.  24.  Je  iroua  le  laiaae 
h  bon  compte ;  je  ne  aaurais  roils  le  laisser  ik  moins. 

ExB&cxsx  170. 
1.  The  8on«  daughter,  and  cousin,  have  left  Paris.  2.  Mj 
father,  motho',  and  aister,  hare  left  me  here.  3.  Do  jou  like 
to  leave  your  oonntry  ?  4.  I  do  not  like  to  leave  my  frienda 
and  eonntrf .  j.  Mr  parents  do  not  like  to  leave  me  here ;  I 
am  too  young.  6.  Why  doea  not  your  brother  let  his  son  speak 
[Sept.  06, 4]  ?  7.  Because  he  has  nothing  to  say.  8.  Have  you 
let  him  alone  \  9. 1  have  let  him  alone.  10.  Why  do  you  not  let 
me  alone  ?  1 1.  I  will  let  them  alone.  12.  Haa  your  friend  left 
hia  bed  \  13.  He  haa  not  vet  left  hia  bed ;  he  ia  yet  ^vsj  aick. 
14.  Haa  Captain  O.  left  the  army  ?  16.  He  haa  not  left  the 
army.  16.  Haa  not  that  gentleman  left  the  army  for  the  bar  ? 
17.Hehaalefttheannv£Brthebar.  18.  My  friend  haaleft  the  bar. 
19.  At  what  price  will  you  let  me  have  this  ailk  ?  20.  I  will 
let  you  have  it  at  two  francs  a  yard.  21.  Can  you  not  let  me 
have  it  for  leas  ?  22.  I  let  you  have  it  cheap.  23.  Will  you 
let  me  have  that  book  for  twenty  franca.  24,  I  will  let  you 
have  it  for  twenty-two.  25.  I  could  not  let  you  have  it  for 
leaa.  86.  With  whom  {jk  qm\  have  70U  left  my  book  ?  27.  I 
left  it  with  your  aister.  28.  Why  did  you  not  leave  it  with 
my  servant?  29.  Because  he  had  left  your  house.  30.  Do 
you  like  to  leave  your  friends  \  31.  I  do  not  like  to  leavethem. 
32.  Where  have  you  left  your  book?  33.  I  left  it  at  my 
fiitlitt'a.  34,  Haa  that  merchant  given  up  commerce?  36. 
He  haa  not  given  it  up.  36.  Thoae  peaches  do  not  part  eaaily 
from  the  atone ;  they  are  cUngatone  peachea. 


Mat  eocrMt,  tli«  tniUi  It,  that  the  ahOirao  had  btM  pmioulr  m 
w«lt  drilled  thttt  they  bad  kwMd  the  ontorlo  totinlf  ^  nl«. » bet  4, 
wbieb  be  niiel  bave  been  parfMllj  aware.  Tbli  rcMlt  vai  ccitainli  n 
iDf tanee  of  tbe  doetoiS  great  patleaee  aad  penetcrasce  (lal  I  ban  mdr 
•eea  biai  labooriaf  jg  a«  boar  ia  gettinc  tbt  chfldita  te  miHr  t  fcw  bw 
of  tbo  OMwe  diflealt  paiaafai),  bat  It  waa  bj  ao  aaaM  am  Hti-r"*  iMk, 
for  we  are  all  famiUarwitJi  Ibe  apcitodeof  ebildreo te  kvabf  auk ^ 
beart.  and  the  practice  of  many  maatera  in  to  teaddaf  ChMm  vftkosttti 
•malleet  pretonaioo  being BMde  to  tbeir  ability  to  reaimoti*.  I  ■ayiid. 
tbat  I  have  never  In  idt  cxpericaoe  met  witb  a  rfngiB  r«ad»  of  BaaeehD 
bad  learned  under  tbe  ICaiuerlan  mtes;  andttiaaiiBf«larfactttMl,at 
tbe  oecaaion  of  tbo  perlerawaoe  I  baTe  ailaded  to,  aotoaeaf  UMdoetoi'i 
adult  pupUa  were  qualified  for  tbe  tenor  and  baaa  part*— tboattieiiig  t^cn  by 
the  profcaaional  enoriaten  of  tbe  town  I  In  abort.  It  were  taty  topron  ii 
dcmooatntioo  tbe  impraetlcabinty  of  «firiMiaain|  the  dcffcU  iatcpviMi 
from  tbU  ayatem.bttt  thit  baa  already  been  ablj  iunatratcd  la  tLe  tcMwata 
tbe  KDiTOAToa.    I  am  afraid  I  bave  treapaeaed  too  moob  oe  year  tiai^  bat 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

If  Utie.— The  following  eatraeta  from  a  letter  written  by  an  inteUigent  aelf« 
teaober  we  ioacrt  in  tbe  hope  that  tbe  jr  will  a timulate  and  eneoorage  many  '^~ 
*4lrt— I  eaaaet  roStala  fton  bearlag  my  feeble  leatloMmy  to  tbe  aaeeUenee  and 
eonndncea  of  your  method  for  imparting  a  tborongb  and  aubetantial  know- 
ledge of  nuue.     I  am*  myaeif.  bat  an  bumble  amateur;   yet,  like  Ibe 
immortal  Martin  Latber*  *  I  wonld  not  for  a  great  deal  gtre  ap  my  pr.or 
knowledge  of  maale.'     It  ia  now  aome  yean  alnoe  I  eatereJ  apun  tbe  atudy 
of  tbe  *  divloe  art,*  and  I  may  meation,  for  tbe  eneouragemeat  of  the 
adlUoB  pnpllB  of  tbe  KaaoATOB,  and  a*  aa  Inaeatlve  io  tbcir  inereaacd 
peraereranee  and  appUeation,  tbat  It  waa  not  long  era  I  waa  able  to  read 
maale  with  iMillty  at  iigbt.    I  bate  aiace,  alao,  atadled  UAaMOMT  to 
advaataga,  and  baTC farther  attained  tome  prDfloiency  on  tbe  plaaoforte->  and 
all  thia  I  have  aceompliahed  wUkoui  tk»  aidt^fa  iingle  leiMn  /row  a 
,lMaleri  aye,  and  from  booka  maeb  leaa  explicit  and  diatioet  than  tbe  Icaeona 
la  tha  BDOOATOa.   I  now  ooatlder  myaeif  very  fortaaato  in  baTing  aeoairad 
my  knowledge  of  maale  aador  tbe  old  Oaldooian  aol-fa  ayatem  Inooleated 
by  Mr.  Cnrwea,  aa  I  am  coatiaeed  of  tbe  attor  wortbleaaneea  of  tbe  Freneh 
BMtbod,  where  tbe  ayllable  doh  ia  nerer  ehaaged  from  0.    I  bad  not  long 
began  to  atudy  mualie.  when  tbe  latter  ayitem  became  highly  popalar  trader 
tbe  aaapieea  of  the  laU  Dr.  Mainaer.     I  waa  at  Arat  «U  bat  led  away  by  the 
rapid  progreaa  of  bla  papila  to  adopt  tbe  aame  ayatcm  myaeU;  bat  being 
aailafled  witb  tbo  advaaee  I  waa  tb«a  maktag ,  aad  refieetliw  thai.  If  there 
was  BO'royal  read'  to  tbe  knowledge  of  tbe  other  aeieaeea,  there  ooald  be 
BOM  to  maale.  I  rcaUted  the  temptation,  and  appUed  myaeif  witb  renewed 
aaaldaity  to  my  atodlee  aader  the  old  ayatem.    K?enta  have  proved  that  my 
deteradnatloa  waa  right,  for  wbBe  tha  Malaaeriaa  ayatcm  aeeaw  aow  to  be 
^ng  iato  aierited  obavioo.  I  bare  aeqaired,  under  the  old  method,  a  more 
lasdaf  and  tbonagh  knowledge  than  1  eoald  ever  have  attained  onder  tbe 
■w^''    *,*f*^*»!'J  imagine  that  a  man  of  aaeb  talent  aa  Dr.  Mainaer 
•o^aaaalbly  bo  bhaaelf  decel?ed,  or  tbat  be  traly  auppoaed  tbe  ayatem 
wbleb  be  taught  eapable  of  imparting  an  effectual  knowledge  of  mnaie.   HU 
paplto  antaUdy  rakobed  aome  degree  of  profleleacy  in  tbe  aoale  of  0,  bat 
beyond  tMa  they  eoald  not  adraaee  one  lota,  fer  tbe  monmit  the  key  waa 
eHaag*!  tbey  were  completely  at  aea.    In  bla  programme  (aow  befoio  am) 
annoanelag  the  perfonnanee  of  Haodel*a  oratorio^ '  Judaa  Maecabeua.*  by 
two  hundred  aad  flftv  of  bla  odecmced  pnpila  (wbleb  took  place  la  Xdln- 
bmn  la  Jaae,  aMTK  bo  traaU  tho  aMre  fiMt  of  tbe  pofiamaaeo  of  aaeb  a 
wo^  u  ovldeace  of  tbe  great  maaleal  knowledge  af  hie  papila,  and  aa 
kadtag  to  the  inleveace  that,  after  saab  jwrCofaianee^  tbey  were  eapable  of 
>rtadiDg  any  motis  bowsver  Oilllcttlf,  while,  ao^kr  frosn  saeb'  aa  infarencf 


I  have  been  ludaotd  to  troubio  yoa  witb  tbe  nbave  leaMrka  ia  Ibibaptflf 
their  beinff  uaeful  in  encouraging  tbe  pupile  of  tbe  Edocatoi  la  fvioalb 
Ikeir  tstrtimu,  and  reaoire  to  proflt  by  tla  iBTalaable  leaaona.  With  eamd 
wbbea  for  tbe  ooatlnaed  praeperity  of  your  tialy  aatioeal  work, I aB,Sir, 
yonra  moat  reapectfully.  Jab.  H.** 

D.  M.  J.  (Newport) :  ▲  good  pair  of  IS  Inch  globea,  to  atanl aa  at*b, 
may  be  bad  for  £3  or  JTI,  at  the  toUouiag  makcra :  Gary,  Oaidia,  Xm- 
ton,  and  Addieoo,  London.    We  bava  not  aeca  tboae  be  aMntieai.~Pnu) 

iBuralom) :  Tbe  aiaa  who  told  yoa  tbat  aaaa  bad  beea  aa  aetaal  cbiamr  Iff 
I  miUlona  of  yeara  waa  greatly  miataken;  dout  bellere  Um^— Joaioi: 
Thanka  for  hia  good  letter;  Drawing  baa  begaa ;  try  tbe  glaaa  haraioBieaa. 
—Xaaoraoa :  Tha  Jabilea  la  aMatfimed  by  ioeaabaa.  Ani.  iU.  li. wha hi 
profane  aulbor.— A.  k  J.  (Bclfaat) :  1.  Tbe  aelntiaa  ia  eorreet.  1  Caaidh 
Arithmetic  la  pabUabed,  and  may  baAad  of  tbe  agent  of  the  P.  S.  bj  orte. 
8.  The  binding  of  toL  1.  in  cloth  ia  la,  oonmon  editMa;  la.  «.•  lae  aditiM. 
4.  The  peamaaablp  ia  Tory  fur,  bat  not  lor  a  ftret-nto  clerk^A  StuouT 
(Bolfaatl  la  too  baaty;  it  waa  at  the  reqneet  of  aiany  who  latcaMtaaa 
the  Arithmetic  that  tbe  anawera  were  purpoaely  omittad.  Thia  waat  viB 
be  aappUed  to  all  who  wiah  tt;  aoe  literary  Notloea.— W.  Boon :  Uadcr 
eoBdderalioB.»W.  T.:  Tbe  leaaoaa  be  waato  arv  la  niapafatiaB.-As«u- 
Baxom  (Umerick}:  See  page  101,  vol.  U.,  col.  I.  Uae Ifram boUoa.  OmO* 
ia  prononneed  geuU^-^rui  (Weat  Ham,  London)  t  fxeoch  6nt.  CmmU'i 
Blatory  of  Sngbuid  ia  publiahed  at  la.  6d.  tomato,  S  tola,  in  aaa. 

LITERARY   NOTICES. 


Mas.  Habbist  BBBcma  Btowb,  AomoBBaaov  **  Ubolb  Toii*sCiBii. 
ftc.— A  magn.floaot  Pubtbait  cf  tbia  celebrated  aad  talented  laijariO  bi 
given  in  the  Illubtbatbo  Kxbibitob  abd  MAOAnxB  Of  Aar,  lorlkawftk 
ending  Deeembtr  S».  John  Caaaell  f«e1e  highly  booonred  by  the  kiadaai 
of  Mra.  U.  Ueecber  Stowe  In  famiablog  him  with  her  portrait. ani  ttu 
enabling  him  to  preaaat  to  the  Britiah  pablic  a  atrUciagUkeaeaa,  cagfaw4u 
the  flrat  ai>le  of  art.  in  a  cheep  and  popular  form.  Tbe  Illdstuiv 
ExuiBiTOB  AND  Maoaxiki  OF  ABT  ia  pobUabcd  in  Weekly  Vombcn,  pnct 
Twopence  each.  A  new  and  Improved  Scfiee,  undor  tbe  title  of  tha  luM- 
TBATID  Maoaxikb  Or  ABT,  Will  bc  Commenced  on  Janaary  1,  prior  Sd^ 
aaeateover;  when.  In  additton  to  nameroaa  £a[paviag»iB  thetCKt,«ff 
Number  wlU  contain  a  fine  Sagraving  worked  on  Plate  Paper;  ani  mU 
No.  1  wUl  bf  preacuted.  gratia,  a  aplcndid  View  of  tbe  Interior  of  St-Pian 
Cathedral,  during  tbe  InUrment  of  the  late  Duke  of  WtUiagtoa ;  jNiaM 
upon  fine  Plate  Paper,  meaanring  eighteen  iitcbea  by  thirteen.  Thia  tapv 
ing  will  be  worth  four  timea  the  coat  of  the  Number  of  tbe  MiOAain  «r 
Akt. 

TxB  Altab  or  THB  HocaBOOLD;  or,  DoMaaric  Woaanir.  Part  1. 
wUI  be  pubUahed  on  tbe  lat  of  January,  18U,  price  la.  Thia  work  «ai c«b- 
taln  a  Scriea  of  Servieea  Ibr  the  Family,  adapud  for  every  moroiDgaM  evo- 
Ing  tbroaghout  the  year,  vii..  portiona  of  Scripture,  Prayera  and  Thaaki- 
givlnga,  auitably  adapted  to  eaah  other,  to  which  vrlll  be  addad  abort  ^- 
tical  eommeota  to  explain  the  auldecta  read,  or  enforce  tbe  dutlct  wjumea. 
Thia  work  wiU  be  edited  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Harria,  Prinapat  of  ffeo  UNt* 
aaaiated  by  a  band  of  eminent  divinea  In  London  and  tba  eouatiy. 

Tub  Sblf  akd  CtAaa  ExAMiMaaiir  Ecglid,  coatainlng  the  Eanaos- 
tiona  of  all  tbe  Propoaitlooa  and  Corollariee  in  Caaacll*a  BdltXon,  far  the  an 
of  Oollegea.  Bcboola,  aad  Private  StudcnU,  ia  aow  ready,  price  Sd. 

CAiasLL'a  BLBVBWTa  or  Abithxbtio  (unifopn  with  Caaaell^  tvcta)* 
ia  now  ready,  prieo  la.  In  atilT covert,  or  la.  8d«  neat  etotb. 

Thb  AaawBBa  to  all  tbb  QirBanoMa  i«  CAaaatL'a  ABiraaiTifli 
for  the  aae  of  Private  StudeuU,  and  of  Teaehera  and  Frofeaaon  who  oic  Uui 
work  ia  iheir  elaaaea,  la  prepaiing  for  publleation. 

Priea  la.,  baaatifuUy  printed,  aupcr-i«tyal  Bvo.« 

TUB«UKCLE  TOM'S  CABIN  ALMANACK  ;  or,  Taa  AboUTIO^** 
MaxBirro  roa  18&3.^Tbe  aaoat  oomplete  work  on  tha  qaaatlaa  ef  w^ 
that  baa  hitherto  been  publiahed.  Everybody  wbo  baa  read  **  Uada  Toai 
Cabin**  ahould  poaacaa  themaclvca  of  a  copy  of  thia  book,  wbldi  aiorajhaa 
veriflee  all  tbe  atatemento  in  Mra.  8towe1i  tbtfllinf  aamtlve.  Tbla  aacfc  n 
aplaadidly  lUnaUatad  by  George  Craikabaok,  Kaq.;  J.  Qiibert,£i4.:  r; 
ilarvey.  Eaq. ;  H.  K.  Browne.  iStq.  (*•  PhU**} ;  and  other  eminent  artiiu ;  ai 
eontaina  upwardaof  70  pagea  aupcr-royal  8vo.,  replete  with  the  moat  tiirnac 
Incidenta^-LiTee  of  Bacaped  Negroea;  the  Worklnga  of  the  Pogitivc  6Un 
Law ;  Anecdotea,  Narratlvea,  and  Hiatorleal  and  Deacriptive  AooooaU  « 
American  Slavery.  The  aale  already  ia  veiy  laita^M^MlO  copieahanif 
been  diapoaad  ol  within  three  wceka. 

Tbb  Illustbatbo  Exhibitob  Alvahaok.  Ibr  1853,  coataJning  upvarit 
of  Thirty  beautiAil  Cngravioga,  price  Sd. 

PoruLAB  EmjOAToa  AtMAicACK,Notlccaaad  Kaaaya  on  Edacitlnn,  M. 

TaHrsBAMoa  Almawaok,  Tela  by  tbo  Autbonaa  of  Uada  Taa^tf'-^^ 
PaoTBBTAiiT  PiaaBWTBBa*  Almahack.  witb  new  Ulatorteaiirotieea,  ^g-**' 

Prialad  aad  PabUabed  by  J  ohm  CAtasLL,  La  Bella  Saar^e  Taid«  Lo4f*<*' 

bill,  LondoB.—Deccmbcr  18«tS8B. 


LESSONS      IN      DRAWIN  0.— No.    IL 
ANGLES   AND    QEOUBTEICAL   FIOnBES. 


Ik  Wt"*";  to  draw  it  li  of  gnat  Importuuxi  to  hire  diitmet  ind 
dour  idau  aa  tl«  aabjeet  of  tha  dinntiaai  oT  tba  lian  that  tn  to 
ba  dnmi.     For  eumple,  if  jon  wera  told  to  dnir  ■  line  tueliaing 
•ftbar  to  Uie  left  or  to  the  rigbt  of  >  Tsrtieal  (up  and  dom)  lino,  c 
other  wordi  leaning  eithar  to  thsleft  or  to  the  right  aponaharti 
tal  (wa  lenl)  line,  jod  •ronld  natural];  and  properly  uk  how  manh 
U  the  left  or  bow  nocb  to  the  right  mnit  I  draw  it  ?     In  thii  ca 
yon  Ma,    praeialon  and  accnrac;  of  eiprearioQ  are  neeanary 
anab'a  70a  to  draw  the  line  nqolred ;  and  where  wordi  fall  to  co 
vey  eiaet  notlou   on  tha  tnbject  of  the  directioni  of  ilaei,  ' 
■oat  eaiploj  apparatni  or  gegmelrical  eonitmction.    The  word 
a^tt  !■  generally  emplojed  in  ipeaking  of  the  direeUoni  of  lines, 
and  hj  nakiag  tmjUt  of  Tarlona  liinda  we  are  eubled  to  give  dear 
and  definite  uplanatioiu  of   thew  dlreetioni.    Tha   word  angit 
originallT  meant  a  mrwr.    For  iruUnee,  a  block  of  wood  baTing 
ail  aqnara  fhcea  (which  ii  properlj  calleda  w&e  bj  geometen)  hii 
nldeDtl;  eifU  conun  (leefig.  13). 
Tbcae    eomeia    an    called    loUd 
mifia,  and  are  onlf  wen  la  per- 
•pectiTe  in  fif.  13,  bat  with  incb 
aolid  anglaa  we  bare  nothing  to  do 
at  pnaent;  we  muitErat  call  janr 
atteoUoD  chMjr  to  plau  angUi, 
thrt  ia,  ao^  which  «a  snlf  be 
properly  reprcMoted  or  drawn  an 
a  jfaf  mrfan.     Now  each  face  of  the  cabe  hu  fonr  co 
are  called  the  ploM  a»glti  of  a  iiiaare ',  the  ordinary 
•  fl(ma  anglt  bdng  tbii  :     "  When  two  Unci  drawn  on  a  plane  or 
flat  nrfaea  in  diffrrtnt  directiona  mnet  in  a  point.  Ihey  are  aaid  to 
make  an  angle  at  that  point."     For  drawing  pnipoiei  it  ii  necca- 
nry  to  Indnde  in  thii  defiaition  cnrre  linspi  »  well  h  itralgfat 
Hue* ;   henee,  the  ISgniea  repreKnted  in  fig.  1 4  are  ill  eoniidered 
■I  plana  anglei.    A  plane  angle  ii  aimply  nich  a  one  aa  yon  can 
oomctly  dnw  upon  paper. 


ng.ij. 


The  terma  Jtortamfol  and  virHeal  have  been  already  to  hr  ex- 
plained, but  it  will  be  adriiahle  to  fix  tbem  bi  the  mbid  by  a  more 
enlarged  eiplanatian.  The  keriron  (pronounced  AorfMn)  ia  the 
aitreme  boondarj  Una  or  limit  of  Tiaion  on  the  earth'i  mrtaea.  To 
nndentand  thia  deariy,  nippoaa  that  ^on  *  en  ont  at  aea  in  a  nud, 
entirely  oat  of  nght  of  land,  then  the  axtieme  honndary  of  tba 
water  aa  far  ai  jon  can  ue,  and  wWoberer  way  yon  may  look, 
where  the  iky  and  Ha  appear  to  meet,  li  called  the  Aartna,  from 
(he  Greek  bom,  ■  Uaiil  or  betmdary.  The  borltoo,  then,  aeoord- 
ing  to  Ihli  explanation.  It  the  drciunbnnee  of  s  circle  of  which 
erery  point  i^ipean  equally  distant  from  tha  eye  of  the  obserrer. 
Any  Itnltht  line  drawn  from  one  point  of  the  eircnrnference  of  thia 
ctrcl*  to  ttw  oppodto  point,  aay  from  iwrrt  to  tmili,  or  from  ea»( 
to  WMf,  it  called  •  AuMfer  t^  (Ae  JtoriiM  1  and  any  line  parallel  to  a 
^auteroflh«horiaouortoapiaiMO^IA(AoHiaii,thatii,totheeirele 
ilB«lf,boall>daAorliaUa<MM.  ThU  ia  the  direction  which  the  tor. 

ftnnnrit^ninriiWiiiiliiijiewiiniMitfitTnn" — " "-^*^ 

Am  of  walv  in  uy  TCMl,  tM^  aa  a  tamblar,  alwsyi  takea  and  pr«- 
■ewalnewijpoaMiiitoffliewiMlittktigMttwwtfaitnttaTwwL 


He  tenn  ptrtieml  mait  now  be  explained,  and  Ofa  may  he  dOM 
at  once  by  aaying  that  It  ii  the  direetian  which  the  plamb-li»  or 
itring  of  the  plnmmetalwaya  auamei  when  allowed  to  hang  freely. 
I^n  any  readrr  ihonld  be  nnacqnainted  with  thia  inatrnmcBt,  we 
■hall  explain  it  further.  Fatten  any  weight  to  the  end  of  a  itrii^ 
infficiently  itrong  to  bear  it,  thea  fatten  the  other  end  of  the  itring 
toaatont  nailinawall,  or,  whatli  better,  in  a  ciou  bsamintroof 
or  in  a  eeiliug,  then  allow  the  weight  to  hug  ftaely,  and  the  direo- 
tion  whichthe  itring  taket  when  it  it  completely  at  reit  it  the  tir. 
tieal.  Thia  it  frequently  called  the  ptrpendinUar  direetion  ai  well 
a»  the  vtrlitat  diiectloo,  bnt  the  former  term  alone  ia  not  ttriolly 
correct,  according  to  the  definition  giien  by  geometen;  if,  bow. 
erer,  we  tay  jw^nuficater  fofJUAoruon,  )t  ia  tlisn  complete,  and 
■i  aoeorate  aa  the  term  rertical.  The  dlrectiont  of  etraight  Unea 
that  are  either  ttrOeal  or  Moritenlal,  will  now  be  eatily  nndentood 
and  recogniaed ;  but  between  theee  two  directiont  there  are  an  Infi- 
nite Ttriety  of  olbera,  which  may  all  be  ohibited  to  the  eye  by 
taking  the  weight  in  the  hand  and  gradually  drawing  the  itiingoutof 
the  Tcrtiral  poriUon,  by  keeping  It  itretcbed  nntil  it  reachei  the 
boriiontd  poaltioD.  Now  llleie  it  eone  method  by  wliich  any 
poeition  between  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  may  be  determined 
and  remembered  for  fotore  ue,  Thii  method  coniiiti  in  the  meatnre- 
ment  of  anglei.  To  dndentond  thli  it  will  be  neccaaiy  to  obaerre 
that  when  two  linea  form  an  angle,  the  mignltnde  of  the  angle  doea 
not  deptod  upon  the  lengthi  of  the  1^  or  linet  which  form  the 
angle,  bnt  upon  the  degree  of  dtrergence  (imif%  back)  or 
teparation  between  them.  Thoe,  In  fig.  15,  tiie  angle  nAO  ft 
the  tame  at  the  angle  n  a  ■  ;  thU  it,  the  angle  it  the  tame  whether 
the  lege  AC,  as,  be  oied,  or  the  lege  ai,  ad.  Let  it  be  reman> 
bered  alto  that  when  an  aagle  it  ipoken  of  by  three  letter*,  the  letlar  at 
Fie.  IS.  Flj.  lA 


the  point  where  the  lege  meet  ii  alwayi  put  in  the  middle  Tiftimni 
the  two  lettert  placed  at  a  dittance  on  the  legs,  or  at  thdr  ex- 
tremity. Thai  the  letter  a  Ii  pot  in  the  middle  between  the  letten 
end  B,  oriheletteiai  and  o, in  aaybig the  angle  bac  or  dab. 
Ad  angle  may  be  made  np  of  othir  anglet,  or  nay  be  a  part  of 
another  angle.  Tboi  In  fig.  16,  the  angle  A  n  0  it  made  np  of 
the  two  anglea  a  B  o  and  n  b  c  i  and  the  angle  d  n  0  or  the  angle 
A  B  D  it  a  part  of  the  angle  A  b  c.  All  plane  anglea  farmed  of 
etraight  lioet  are  diiided  into  three  klnda,  rigil  anglei,  meuU 
anglea,  and  dUhm  anglei.  When  a  vtrlieal  line  meet)  a  JIdtirdiM 
line,  the  mie  line  It  laid  to  be  perpendlcnlar  to  the  other,  or  at  right 
anglea  to  it.  Tlie  vtrlieal  line  may  meet  the  hrUoHtal  line  at  one 
extremity  only,  ai  in  fig.  1 7  ;  in  thii  cate,  they  form  only  one  r^U 
FlI.  IT.  Fir-  IB.  Tig.  IS, 


angle,  *•  ABC.    Or,  it 
between  the  two 
hper^M  anglM, 
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each*ot]ier,  ag  in  fig.  19 ;  in  this  cMe,  they  fom  fwr  ri^ht  anglM, 
u  A B c,  ▲  B D,  D B B,  and  BBC.  Bi§ki  vo^tu  may  haire  Sieir 
Itgi  placed  in  all  poisible  positions  with  rtguA  to  the  horixon,  aa 
in  fig,  20.   An  angle  which  is  less  that  a  right  aia^rle  is  flailed  <Mtte^ 

Fig.  90. 


from  the  Lat.  Aaitns,  having  a  »%arp  %Ag$^  as  in  fig.  21.  An  angle 
wUeh  is  or^ttUr  ihm  a  right  angle  is  called  ohtttti,  from  the  Lat. 
obtdsoa,  hhmtt  m  in  fig.  22.  IVhen  one  stritgbt  line  meets  ano- 
ther aft  any  point  between  ita  eitremities,  it  always  m^es  either  two 
right  angles,  as  in  fi^.  18,  or  two  anglea  which  are  together  equal  lo 
two  right  angles,  as  mfig.  23,  one  being  acute,  and  the  other  obtuse. 
When  two  straight  Ibies  cross  each  other,  they  always  make  either 
four  right  angles,  as  in  fig.  19,  or  four  angles  which  are  together 
equal  to  tarn  right  angles,  as  in  fig.  24,  two  being  acute  and  equal 
to  eaefa  other,  and  two  being  obtuse  and  eaual  to  each  Fig.  tl. 
other.  Thus,  the  three  kinds  of  anglps,  right,  acute, 
and  obtuse,  are  all  that  are  spoken  of  in  distinguish- 
ing plane  angles  from  each  other.  It  may  aho  he 
obserred,  that  two  right  angles  occupy  all  the  space 
about  a  point  on  one  side  of  any  straight  lino :  and  four  right  angles 
all  the  spaee  about  a  point  on  both  sides  of  it.  Hence  all  the  spaoe 
made  by  any  number  of  straight  Unsa  meeting  In  a  point» 
together  equal  to  four  right  angles. 

Fig.  8S.  Flg.SS.  Fig.  Si. 


Draw  a  drde ;  and  in  it,  draw  two  diameters  at  right  angles  ts 
each  other.  Then,  the  whole  cireumfierenoe  will  he  divided  into 
/our  equal  parts,  see  fig.  30 ;  and  the  «r0»  or  part  of  the  ctrcam- 


Pi'.89. 


A  circle  is  well  defined  to  be  a  figure  such  that  its  boundary  f 
called  its  circumference  (from  the  Lat.  ctrcumferens,  earryiM 
round)  or  outline,  is  a  line  everywhere,  that  is,  at  all  points ,  equally 
distant  from  a  fixed  point  withm  the  figure,  which  is  called  the 
emtre  (from  the  Greek  kentron,  a  point),  see  fig.  25.  The  straigh 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  is  called  the 
radim  of  the  circle  (from  the  Lat.  radius,  a  rod,  or  tpoke  of  a 
wheel),  see  fig.  25.  The  straight  line  drawn  through  the  centre, 
Kf .  ».  Fig.  n.  Fig.  87. 


ference  bounding  each  of  these  parts,  contains  90^,  or  the  fourth 

part  of  360^.     whence,  a  right  etngle  takes  in,  or  contains  90*; 

and  a  right  angU  fa  commonly  described  as  an  angle  of  90*t  thil 

is,  "an  angle  of  ninety,"  or,  "an  angle  of  Fig.  19. 

ninety  degrees.''    The  half  of  ^  right  angls,  i§ 

therefore  an  angle  of  45^ ;  and  the  thirdpart  of 

a  right  angle  is  an  angle  of  30^.    An  angle 

composed  of  a  right  angle  and  a  half,  fa  an  angle 

of  135^ ;  and  so  on.    You  will  tee,  therefore, 

that  the  sue  of  the  circle,  and  the  lengtfia  of  the 

legs  of  the  angle,  cannot  aflVsct  these  nnmcnrieal 

statements  of  the  angles ;  for  a  right  anglot  if  its 

legs   be  extended,   will  take  in  as  Ally  and 

oomplefedy  one-fottrth  part  of  the  circumference 


Fig.  88. 


and  terminated  both  ways  in  the  circumference  fa  called  the  dia^ 
wtst4r  of  the  circle  (ftt>m  the  Greek  diametros,  that  %chiek  i$ 
meamrod  out,  or  aerou),  see  fig.  26.  The  diamHtr  fa,  of  conns, 
double  the  radius  td  a  circle.  Any  straight  Une  drawn  through  two 
points  In  the  eireumference,  and  not  passing  through  the  centre,  fa 
called  a  ehord  (from  the  Greek  chords,  and  Lat.  chorda,  a  s^rwi^  of 
a  igre),  see  fig.  26.  The  half  of  a  circle  bounded  by  the  diameter, 
fa  called  a  temieirde  (from  Lat.  semi,  half,  end  eirde),  see  fig.  27. 
The  half  of  the  drcumiiBrenoe  fa  called  a  semidreumferenoe,  see 
fig.  28.  The  half  of  a  semicircle  fa  called  a  quadrant  (from  the 
I^t.  miadrans,  antfa,  a  fourth  part).  Sometimes  thfa  term  fa 
applied  to  the  half  of  the  semicircnmference. 

Tiie  method  employed  by  practieal  geometera  to  express  clearly 
the  magnitude  of  any  angle,  and  consequently  the  direction  of  sny 
line,  fa  the  following :  they  divide  the  whole  circumference  of  a 
circle  into  three  hundred  and  aixty  equal  parts  called  degrees, 
marked  thus,  360^.  Now,  the  magnitude  of  any  angle  fa  expressed 
In  words  by  stating  the  Bumbcr  of  degrees  which  thfa  angle  takes  in, 
by  sapposing  that  the  angnlar  point  fa  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and 
that  the  legs  of  the  angle  Intercept  a  certain  number  of  degrees  on 
the  circumference  of  &e  drde ;  see  the  IbSowing  Instrmnent,  fig. 
29|  used  for  thfa  purpose,  explained  at  page  50,  col.  I,  toh  I. 


of  n  dftse  of 

fortgfeet'radiui,  as  it  ii  ill  take  In  ono-fbmih  part  ^  one  of  onAf 
four  ineh$t  radim.  An  acute  angk  fa,  hum  what  we  iMte  seen  in 
the  prerlous  definitions,  an  angle  of  less  thsn  90^  \  and  aa  eHmm 
angk,  one  of  more  than  90^.  JVeo  right  angUe  make  aa  angfa  of 
180*'  i  bat  in  thfa  case,  the  angfa  becomes  a  straight  line,  and  the 
angufar  point  the  middle  of  that  straight  line,  when  the  legs  ait 
equal.  Such,  then,  fa  the  method  of  measuring  the  slope  or  iodiBax 
tion  of  one  line  to  anodier,  or  of  two  lines  making  aa  aagia  %  aad 
such  fa  the  metimd  of  measuring  the  IncUaatioB  of  a  rail-road^  or 
of  a  hilly-road  of  uniform  dope,  to  the  horizon  or  the  lerd  ground 
shore  which  it  fa  raised.  The  jparts  of  a  degree  ere  expressed  in 
minutes ;  that  fa,  every  degree  fa  divided  into  tirfy  equal  parti 
called  minutet:  whence,  half  a  degree  fa  called  80  mhnrtea,  and  it 
marked  30^;  a  quarter  of  a  degree,  15^;  aad  so  oik  Agaia,  erety 
mmute  fa  subdivided  into  60  equal  parts  called  eeeondi;  whence 
half  a  minute  fa  caUed  30  seconds,  and  fa  msriced  30^ ;  a  quarter 
of  aminute,  lb" ;  and  so  on.  .  Small  account,  however,  fa  taken  of 
these  minute  subdivinons  in  drawing. 

The  lessons  on  praotical  geometry  in  toL  I.  of  thfa  work  vrill 
be  very  useful  to  you  in  the  art  of  drawing,  and  you  ate  rsoom- 
mended  to  study  them  attentivdy,  after  resdkig  thfa  lesson.  More 
histructtons,  however,  will  be  given  as  ocosdon  arises,  when  treatiaf 
of  perspective,  ardiitecture,  and  ornament,  but  the  leaMms  oa 
practical  geometry  wlU  explain  to  yon  some  points  of  greater  Ifl^jfk 
than  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  m  our  lessons  on  dravring.  tnc 
following  definitions  of  geometrical  figures  are  those  of  mhkh  the 
knowledge  fa  abeolutdy  requisite  for  your  ftitnre  rtudles. 

Lines  are  said  to  be  o^/i^ue  to  one  another  wlMo  iiKfwn 

In  any  directions  not  making 

right  angles  with  each  other. 

When  the   brsadth   bo' 


two   or 

remams  always  the 

the  lines  are  called  parallel 

lines,  whether  they  beourred 

or  straight. 

A  iriangU  fa  a  figne  faafdaa  Hmo  tUm  and  tbia^ 
angles,  thai  fa,   coflspoaed  off  teee   straight 
forming    three  angles   at  their   point  of 
When  a  triangle  has  it  three  ndes  equal  it  fa  caDed 
an  efuilateral  triangle  i    equihteral  means  Sfwaf 

oided. 
When  a  triangle  has  two  of  Iti  rides  oqoal 

called  aa  itoaeeim  Irfaagle  (proaefotoeed 

e-lMs).     lUa 

having  equal  l^gs. 


II  It 
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Whsn  ■  criangla  hu  tts  ^na  itdai  all  miequl 

k    ii  called  a  Kotm  trtanglB,     Sealmr    

apiai-ltgfti. 

K  triangla  Is  alio  iiid  to  be  right- 
imfUd  wbni  it  haa  ana  right  angla )  It 
I  oMn  than  one  T%ht  angle. 
An  Matt-amskd  triugle  ia  tbat  whksh 
■  one  obtnaa  angle)  it  caimat  hare  ir~ 
itOM  angla. 

An  aetd«-a»flid  trluigU  la  tiiat  which 

_j   thne  acute  ingla ;  it  eaanat  hwn 

1«N  ^1—  tbaas,  othanriae  it  woidd  become  one  or 

othw  of  the  precedinc  two  triaoglee. 

A  (f<Mr*  haa  torn  lidea  and  fonr  augUt,  all  it* 
lidca  being  nqual,  and  lU  iti  angles  li^t 


z\ 


I  I      torn  aidca,  bat  the  lidei  ere  unequl.  ~It  ii  lome- 

■      Umei  called  a  long  tquan,  bat  thii  ia  an  abiDrd  name. 
No  aide  of  a  iqiura  can  be  loager  than  another. 

A  ihomboB,  or  loienge.  wmetimei  called  a  diamond,  or  diamond- 
Bbaped  figure,  baa  all  ila  aidei  equal,  bnt  iti  aaglei  are  obllqne,  1.  e,, 
not  right  anglea. 
A  rhomboid  baa  ita  ride*  eqnal  in  pain,  opponte  to  one  another  t  b«t 


the  one  pair  1«  itot  equU  to  the  other  pair,  and  Ita  anglM  are 

Then  Ibnr  flgnraa  ara  all  panUalagrama  (pa.ra-lel'.o.gnm).  the 
fint  two  being  right-angled  {wrmllelograioa-^e  square  hating 
thil  diatinetion,  that  all  ita  ridee  an  aqnal. 

All  other  four-aided  fl^ra  are  callod  trapeiinnii, 
or  truMSDldi,  the  tnpeiotd  baflng  one  pair  of  Iti 
oppotite  aides  parallel,  and  the  tnfwilDm  none  of  its 
aidea  equal  nor  parallel.    Trspe'ciam  taeani  a  table 


ennaacon ) 
ay  liable  in 


Accent  the  first 
n  all  thesenamet,  thus  :  pen'-ta-gon.  dek'ls-gon.  When 
the  aidai  are  all  equal,  and  the  anglea  alto  all  equal,  iIk  figures  are 
said  to  be  ngular ;  ss  a  regular  pentagon,  a  regular  heiagon,  flu). 
When  the  aides  are  not  all  equal,  or  the  angles  not  all  equal,  the 
figure  ii  called  irregular ;    as,  au  irregular  heptagon,  decagou,  Ac. 

A  manj-dded  figure  la  loaiedmei  called  a  mvUttaftr^  ^gaiK, 
and  a  trlugle,  a  trilat'iral  figure,  aud  four-aided  figures  are  Tery 
oommouljr  called  quadrilat^raii, 

B7  filing  these  defiuidons  in  yonr  memory,  yon  wiB  get  dlt- 
tlnctly-ih^ed  Imsges  in  jour  mliid,  which  will  last  yon  thnmgh 
your  whole    life,  nod    become  dearer  the  oAcDer  yon  refer  to 


a  omammtal  awl  areUtectaral  draaghtsaua  ■  and 
it  ia  of  nearly  equal  utility  iu  all  landscape  drawing  wfaiiA  com> 
prises  bniidlDgi,— the  bnildinn  being  actually  oonaVucted  by  ttiM 
geometrical  rales.  The  arcUtact,  Indeed,  cannot  work  without 
them.  Should  we  not,  than,  in  our  npresantatlons  or  drawings 
betr  thii  in  mind  ?  We  cannot  fall  (o  do  so,  if  the  primdples  be 
well  nnderttood,  and  It  is  only  then  that  we  can  be  said  to  draw 
with  unimpeaohabla  accuracy. 

True,  it  ia  not  absolntely  necessary  that  you  should  atndy  Euelid 

along  with  these  lessons  ;  bnt  if  jou  have  any  inclinalkin  for  the 

Btudj  of  geometry  at  greater  length  than  can  be  giien  In  tbsae 

,  we  cannot  too  itroogly  sdriae  Ton  to  follow  that  inolina- 

Por,  If  well  followed  up,  you  will  thai  make  an  acquisition 

jfa  the  importance  cannot  be  coneeired  until  it  be  attained. 

Tbc  proportiona  of  form  and  of  quantity  rc^nlate  all  the  work*  of 

The  old  Qreek*  astigned  to  the  Qracn  and  to  the  Muse*  the 
origin  and  the  patmnage  of  Uie  arts.    There  is,  indeed,  s  ferbsl 
connexion  between  Hie  Qmcet  and  gratitude ;  end  it  may  be  trnly 
■aid  that  all  the  arts  sre  gratefal  as  well  as  graceful.     Tbey  ivtom 
the  itudent,  in  the  amplest  manner,  erery  attentlan  he  heatow* 
upon  them  ;  and  from  them,  at  UtC,  be  rtcelTei  hi*  crown  of  laurel. 
EndeaTOUr  to  commit  the  grealer  part  of  thii  lesson  to  memory, 
we  iball  baTB  to  refer  lo  It  from  time  lo  time  throughout  thia 
urie.  _  GiTB  it  your  eaiiy  and  hest  attention ;  and  read,  also,  the 
lestons  !□  practical  geometiy  already  mentioned.     If  you  make 
yourself  well  acqnainied  nith   geometry,  you  will  find  in  drawing 
natural  objects  that  you  know  the  leading  characteristics  of  an 
Immense  nan.ber  of  form*  tt  a  glance,  while  io  the  moat  complpi 
form*  and  oatlines  yoB  will  he  able  to  diiuel  them,  and  to  aeparate 
~ —  — mponent  part  from  another  with  comparstiTe  ease.     Read, 
[Litis  said  of  outline  lo  theQral  leaaon,  snd  you  will  see  that, 
ine  ii   necosarlly  composed  of  lines,  geometry  mait  so  far 
ouCline,^DOt,  Indeed,    rigidly  in  all  caaea,  ss  nature  pos- 
sesses a  free  hand ;  hat  you  will  stilt  find  yourself  eompiUtd  to  go 
to  geometry  for  the  forms  and  principles  which  nature  handles  with 
"~  ■"  freedom. 

our  next  lesson  we  shall  treat  of  the  drawing  of  ourred  and 
miied  outline.  In  tbe  meantime,  we  recommend  you  to  read  both 
■gain,  and  to  practise  them  with  tbe  utmost  care 
uutU  yon  acquire  a  readiness  In  them  which  wilt  be  a  prelude  to 
future  luccesa. 


LESSONS    IN   LATIN.— No.  XXXVIL 

By  Josh  E.  Bubs,  D.D. 
DEVIATIONS  IN  THE  THIRD  CONJUQATION. 


Tna  reduplicatioii  in  the  Tvb*,  the  fint  Towel  cfwhoee  item 
is  ^  s,  or  tt,  conaista  in  the  repetition  of  the  first  coosonaiit  of 
ihe  atem,  together  with  that  Towel ;  In  the  reat,  howercr,  it 
Gonsiats  in  the  repetilion  of  the  first  eouonut  of  the  stem, 
tceether  with  *.  Tbe  compounds  have,  In  the  pofect,  no 
reduplication;  except  those  &om  cuiTo,irHn,-  disco,  JImtk; 
and  posco,  litnumt. 

L  Cado,  esdeie,  oedldi,  oasom,  (e  faB,  happm.  Com- 
pounds are  in  cldo,  cldeie,  cidi,  dsuin,  thus  ;   ocoido,  /  gt 

.  dit  i  incldo.  IfaU  CM  (E.  B.  wndmC)  1  reddo,  IJaU  batk ; 

est  want  tho  supine  1  as,  concldo,  concldere,  conddipfa 
faB  toffitktr. 

a.  Caedo,  caedere,  eeddi,  eaenim,  (s  mt,  (0  titt.  Com- 
punnda  ara  in  ddo,  ddere,  ddi,  elium ;  aa,  ocddo,  I  p¥t  (■ 

iii.  Cano,  caoeie,  cecbii,  canttun,  (0  ting.  Compounds  in 
cino,  ctnere,  dual ;  so  eonclno,  to  tmg  Io/Mt;  and  occlno,  t» 
tiHp  bwutficioutli/ ;  the  lett  are  without  perfaU  aad  aujnne. 

IT,  Cuiro,  ourrere,  eucurti,  oursum,  (a  rM*.  Host  of  the 
compound*  in  tha  perfect  have,  but  ofteur  haTO  not,  the 
redupliMtian. 

T.  Disco,  diacere,  dldici  (no  aupine,  but  dlaeitnnu),  I0 
itsm ;  so  the  oomponnd*,  aa  perdiaco,  pradiscere,  perdidiui,  U 

' IhonmgMy, 

Fallo,  falltfe,  UMiX,  blsum,  to  iMtivt;  falllt  me,  U 
ut^tt  «M,  X  am  twt  moart,  J  am  wuoimiaiu.  The  partidpU  ' 
ttixoH, /ijt*.  ia  mostly  employed  a*  an  adjectiTei  oomponndi 
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tU.  (PftiiBo)  pm^ere,  pepTgi,  paetmn,  /o  MiuhuUm  trutiy. 
The  present,  witn  this  meaning,  U  supplied  by  padscor;  but 
pango,  in  the  sense  /  itfHiA#,  /»<«•,  has  panzi  (seldom  pegi), 
panccum  (pactum,  £.  R.  poet).  Compounds,  pingo,  pingere, 
p^,  pactum;  as,  compin^,  I  put  togtther;  depango^  toJUim: 
and  repango,  to  mi  into  (without  the  perfect^. . 

yiiL  Paroo,  parcfire,  peperci,  parsum  (with  dat.),  to  jparv. 

iz.  Pario,  piHSre,  pepSri,  partum,  to  httar^  Mng  firth,  to  fi^, 
ne^mn  ;  P.  F.  pahturus  ;  oraparere,  to  &iy  a^ff. 

z.  Pello,  pellere,  pepttli,  pulsum,  to  drmt,  (impounds 
are  in  pello,  pellere,  puli,  pulsum ;  as,  ezpello,  /  rfrto#  out, 

zi.  Pendo,  pendere,  pependi,  pensum,  to  mmm  to  JUmo,  to 
wttgk,  to  pa^f  to  ntfer,  Ck»mpounds  sre  without  reduplicaUon ; 
as,  appendo,  append!,  Ihmigto,  otfiitm  on. 

zii.  Posco,  poscere,  poposci  (no  supine),  to  a$k,  ionumd;  so 
the  compounds,  as,  ezposco,  ez^poscl,  to  get  by  aakmg, 

ziii.  Pungo,  pnngere,  pttpttgi,  punctum,  to  priek.  Com- 
pounds in  perf.  punzi ;  as,  interpungo,  to  place  a  point  between, 

zir.  Tango,  tangere,  tetlgi,  tactum,  to  toadl.  Compounds 
are  in  tingo,  ttngere,  tigi,  tactum ;  as,  attingo,  to  touch  upon, 

ZT.  Tendo,  tendere,  tetendi,  tentum,  and  tensum,  to  etreioh  ; 
,tendere  insidias,  to  j^noe  «•  amXimh,  ^  Compounds  are  without 
feduplioation,  and  with  the  supine  in  tentum ;  as,  oontendo, 
contendere/ contendi,  contentum,  to  etrioe;  but  retentum  and 
retensum,  eztentum  and  eztensum,  are  used ;  neyertheless, 
detendo  and  ostendo  hare  only  detensum  and  ostensum; 
ostentus  is  the  same  as  obtentus,  as,  ostentus  soli,  esqmtd  to 
the  tun. 

zTi.  Tondo,  tundere,  tutttdi,  tunsum,  to  pound,  beat.  Com- 
pounds are  in  tundo,  tudi ;  as,  contundo,  to'poimd  together,  to 
mat  mpiecte,  to  weary, 

Tlie  two  ensuing  yerbs  hsTe  the  reduplication  in  the  present, 
Mid  retain  it  throughout :  bibo,  bibSre,  bibi,  bibltum,  todrinJti 
in  the  same  way,  the  compounds ;  sisto,  sistSre,  stiti,  stltum 
(stilus,  §et  fiet),  to  plaoe.  MonoayUabic  compounds  of  dare 
belong  to  this  cIms  ;  as,  addo,  addldi,  addltum,  to  mU, 

YoCABVIiAftT. 

ConeinVre,  to  emy  together,  to  eound  in  harmony ;  ezeidere,  to 
out  out  I  obtiogere,  to  obtaini  cooflriasre,  to  eot\/urm;  detolarep 
to  fiy  down ;  populsH,  dep.  to  lay  watte ;  evertere,  to  ooertum, 
deetroy ;  inspicere,  to  look  into ;  rceeders,  to  go  buck ;  rettituere,  to 
rettore ;  emollire,  to  toften  ;  induciae,  arom,  f.  a  truee ;  nooto,  by 
right;  epulae,  arum,  uafiaet;  fides,  it,  f.  a  lyre;  gallina,  ae,  f.  a 
hm ;  fidlbus  eaaire,  to  play  on  the  lyre ;  pnmto.preoeni,  guieJtiy; 
tibia,  ae,  f.  apipe,JhUe;  Londinum,  i,iL  London;  tuba,  ae,  f.  a 

Bzasouis.— L^nif -Siro  lish. 

Et  diseas  'oportet,  et  quod  didiebti,  agendo  eonflrmes ;   male 

Sirtaaude  dilabuatur ;  ut  hirundlacs  aestivo  tempore  praestosunt, 
igore  pulsae  reccdunt,  ita  falsi  amid  serrno  Titae  empore  praesto 
sunt,  Bimulatqne  piiimem  fortunae  Tidlrint.  detOlant  omnes ;  quid 
easArum  sit,  incertum  est;  quod  caique  obiigit,  id  quisqueteneat; 
Clitum  amicum  senem  et  innoxlum  a  se  occisum  esse  Alexander 
dolebat;  ingenuat  didieisse  fldeHter  artes,  emollit  mores  nee 
sinit  esse  feros  (eos) ;  non  tam  utilitas,  paria  per  amicum,  qoam 
amici  amor  ipse  delectat ;  HannibUsm  non  fefelUt  torodus  quam 
eontultios  rem  hostes  gestures  esse;  ez  quo  (tempore)  peeunia  in 
hoDore  Aiit,  Teras  rerum  honor  oeddit;  sIlTaTetns  oeddit,  ferro 
quam  nemo  eeeldit ;  Spaminondas  fidlbus  praedare  eecinissr  didp 
tor;  Cato  seribit  priseos  Bomanos  in  epdls  oednisse  adtibiam 
elarorum  Tirorum  laudes  atqoe  Tirtutes;  aatur  eohortibtts  signum, 
eomuaque  ao  tubae  eondnuerant;  in  pngnt  ad  Tradmcnum  aano 
eez^  ante  Chrittam  natum  eommissi,  quindedm  millia  Roman* 
Oram  in  ade  otesa  sunt ;  decem  millia  sparse  fbgt  per  omnem 
Etruriam,  difersisitineribusnrbempetierunt:  oonstet  Nomantiam 
a  Sdpione  ezeltam  et  eversam  esse ;  d  id  quoa  dizi  falsum  erat,  ear 
me  non  refettistl  ?  hostes  paeem  nobiseam  pepigerunt,  ut  milites 
a  nobis  eaptoe  restitueremas ;  Cleomlaee,  Laoedaemonias,  quam 
triginta  dieram  essent  earn  hosts  psetae  indudae,  noetu  popula- 
batur  sgrof,  qood.dierum  essent  paotae  non  nootiam  indudae ;  doz 
quum  urbem  eeplsset,  aedifleiis  omnibus.  puMids  et  privatis,  sacris 
et  profaais  sle  peperoit,  quasi  ad  ea  deiendenda  non  eipugnanda 
eum  ezerdtn  urbem  Intrasset;  urbe  ezpugnatl.  milites  farora 
eapti,  juraTerunt  se  non  aetata  eonfeetli,  non  mollerlbus,  non  in- 
Ikntibas  parsuros  esse ;  OToram  Inter  se  dmilitudo  est  in  proTerbio ; 
tamen  Beli  {at  Delot)  faeront  eomplures  qui  permultas  galllnas 
alentes,  quum  oram  mspezerant,  qaae  id  gdlina  peperlsset,  dieere 
solebant;  mihi  crede  te  tot  Tirtute  "»*»<""fn  laudcm  tibi  paritu* 


BNausH-LaTnr. 
Tht  hta  hM  Uid  •&  egg;  the  hens  will  lay  eggs;  how  many 


esgs  a-day  (in  dies)  do  jourJiens  lay  ?  thyiMther  bMbonssMi: 
tne  general  will  not  apare  the  public  baildiags;  the  soldkr,  torn 
with  for  J,  slew  bis  general;  dost  thou  thiaC  that  the  caenyvii 
spare  thoae  who  are  worn  down  with  age  i  1  know  not  whether  the 
enemy  will  spsre  the  wosmu  and  ehildren ;  a  troee  hat  bcea  mid« 
with  the  enemy  for  twenty  dajs ;  the  Tdocs  souadsd  hi  huBoar; 
the  sign  having  been  given ;  thy  brother  saag  is  the  Ijr  tsi 
praises  of  great  men;  twenty  thousand  of  oar  soldien  wtxc  ihh. 

YOOABULABT. 

Compongere,  to  etab;  eondere,  iojmmd,  buM;  dlstiB|isit,  h 
dittingmth;  urvmpote,  to  break  forth;  percurrcre,  to  roa  MnayA; 
perderc,  to  dlMCroy ;  eondamare,  to  tkoUl  toaether;  stisidara,  U 
goad;  sastcntare,to  et^^port;  dotiarivm,  a  Mflor;  loqiisdlis,  ith^ 
talkatioenoee ;  potus.  As,  m.  drink ;  spurioa.  a,  am,  ifiiytfiwft,  Ml 
genuine,  epurioui ;  insidiae,  aram,  enure,  phi,  umbuth;  de  eoch 
tactum  esse,  to  be  etruek  with  tightning  s  piper,  iris,  tLfqgu\ 
eondio^  ire,  id,  Itam 4,  tossason ;  dolium,  i, n.a esii. 

Bxamcisa.— LATiir-BifoiisH. 

CatiUna  multas  inddias  Cioeronis  vitie  tetsndit.  sed  Ue  mm 
ilUus  maehiaatioaes  cootttdit ;  admiramur  prseeuros  flloi  Tiroi 
qui  semper  summis  laboribus.  et  perieulis  sd  samnsis  landa 
gloriamque  eontendcrunt;  Oarrulus  homo  loquseitste  tsl  van 
meas  nlane  tutidit;  die  a  quo  haee  grana  tunsa  sint;  lltfeilhuh 
Nomiaiam  profidsdtur  magng  spe  ddum ;  at aiitiA  caiai  Bn|iit» 
tttum  ante  id  tempus  in  NomidiA  Romanorum  opes  eontoitt 
hostiumque  (opes)  auetae  erant;  Verres  simulaa  tetlgit  pmin* 
dam,  auslmae  avaritiae  totum  se  tradidit;  totam  Khrus  le^tsdo 
pereoeorri;  daae  in  Capltolio  aedes,  multXque  alia  acdiftoa  we 
anno  de  ooelo  taeta  sant;  Agesilios,  qaodcecoaqae  eoagicanicit 
cum  hostibns,  multo  mijores  adveisarioram  copias  pepiilit;  ti 

usnalMnl 


temeritatis  tuae  mszimss  poenas  pependiatl;  eondsnabanti 
Carthaginieases.  satis  suppUdorom  a  ae  pvo  tcmeriuts  vin 
honinis,  HanaiblUs,  pensum  esse;  mlUtee  urbem  iBfnMi,Boa 
dbum  aut  potam  popoeeeruat,  non  armorum  onos  depoiainat; 
tu  ez  animo  serapulum  eTellistl,  qui  ase  diss  aoetssqas  itiaip 
ladt  ae  pupllgit:  Philosophia,  d  paapertaa  momordlt.  n  ipoaiui 
pupttgit,  St  qdd  tenebrarum  ofndit  ezsilium,  siogolanim  rata 
propnas  eoasolatioaes  adUbet;  festiTltatam  habetaarratio,  dtiliacti 
personis  et  laterponcta  sermonibus ;  Arlatardias,  fnmmHiatt 
eos  HooMri  versus  qui,  spurii  d  videbsatur.  aotis  qmbasdaaeoa- 
panrlt;  onnes  eiioe.  belli  ealamitatibns  eoofccti,  pasm 
ezpoposeerunt ;  Roount  In  doliariis  eoadlta  habebswt  das,  pipo* 
et  mella  eoadiu  i  Oraeeiae  dvitates,  dam  imperare  stogdM  cap- 
ant,  imperiam  omnes  perdiderunt;  perditio  xebas  eauuta^iF* 
virtus  se  sustentat 

BirauaB-XiiLTnr. 


This  garment  is  distinguished  (aaarked  diiSveBtly)  with  coloan; 
the  generd  asked  for  peaec,  his  troops  being  killed;  what  bm 
you  laid  up  In  your  cellar?  I  know  not  how  asaay  tkisgi  ■* 
laid  up  in  my  cellar;  the  casks  are  disHagnlshed  so  thai  ikf 
may  be  severally  known ;  the  enemy  will  lay  an  amhaah  ifUoK 
the  king ;  believe  aae,  the  enemy  has  laid  aa  ambush  smisit «« 
army :  great  men  will  strive  for  great  thinga ;  the  grdns  have  bM 

Kunded;  those  dogs  have  weaned  my  eara;  I  fear  this  bo«M  w 
struck  with  lightniag ;  ths  temple  of  Jupiter  is  sdd  to  uw 
been  atruck  with  Ughtniog ;  thy  ftricnds  have  run  throoah  the  otj; 


the  French  will  ever  take  London;  thinga  badly  obedasd  to  m 
good;  Is  yoor  friend  present;  friends  are  preaent  In  pnnmtli 
false  fdeads  fly  away  in  adverd^ ;  I  know  not  what  wiU  hiM« 
to  thse;  Alezaader  dew  Clitus  ;  Clitos  waa  slain  by  Alasaadtf: 
hast  thou  learned  the  liberd  arts  i  my  aona  will  laam  ths  uw 
arte;  Epamiaondas  is  said  to  have  learnt  to  play  on  ths  lyre. 

Aetopi  Fabeiao. 

Vui^ns  BT  Lso, 

Yulpes  quae  nuaquam  leonem  viderat,  qnum  d  torts  m^['^ 
leo,  ita  est  perterrita,  at  pacne  moreretur  formldtate.  ^^JT^ 
eonspicata  iterum,  Umoit  qaidem  sed  nequaqnam  ut  aataa.  J^ 
iUi  oDviam  facta,  ansa  est  etiam  propius  aoosdeie,  eonqoe  tm^ 

Caitobx. 

Cancer  dieebat  Alio :"  Ml  flU,  ne  de  obllqais  semper  gic«^ 
lneede,sedrecttviAperge/'  Cuii]le"mipatcr,"reBpoBdit,**fibcstff 

tuis  praeceptls  obseoaar,  d  te  pains  ideBS  faaleBtm  ^^^^  ^ 
Deoet  haee  tobula  aaoleseenttsm  nolUI  n  aiagis  qosm  eziap 
instrui. 

BOTSt. 


In  eodem  prato  paseebantor  trsaboffa  In  msilmj  rrr'"^ 
doabenalntanuiiBmiraloMtatiarant.    Seddltddto  ioMf"* 


J 
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ort0.  linffiiU  a  ferii  petiti  et  Uaiati  sunt.— Fabula  docet  qaantum 
bom  sitm  eoneordIA 

Asliixrs. 

Affnui  pcll0  leonit  indntvi  territtbat  homines  et  bestias,  tan- 
qnam  leo  esset.  8ed  forte,  dnm  se  eelerios  movet,  anree  eminebant ; 
«Bde  ag^tns,  in  pistrinum  abduetns  est,  ubi  poenas  petnlaatiae 
dedit.--Haeo  fabula  stolidos  notat,  qui  immeritU  hononbns  super- 
biunt. 

MULIXR  ST  QaLLIMA. 

MoUer  qnaedam  babebat  gallfnam:  quae  ei  qnotidie  OTnm  psrie- 
bat  aorenm.  Bine  sns^ican.eoepit  illam  auri  massam  intas  oelare, 
et  galUnam  oeoldit.  Sed  nihil  in  ciyrepSritnisi  quod  In  altis  ^al- 
liiiai  reperiri  solet  Itaque  dnm  m^joribus  diTitiis  inhiabat,  etiam 
ninoiet  perdidit. 

YoCABUXiABT. 

Tolpes,  is,  f,  afox't  perterreo,  ere,ui{tus  2,  to  alarm;  eonspioor, 
ari,  atus  sum,  dep.  to  behMy  nequaquam,  by  no  meant ;  oancer, 
eri,  m.  aerah\  obliquus,  oftAju*,  aerou^  iidewiae ;  gressus,  As,  m. 
fl  f(sp;  pergo,  pergere,  perrezi,  perrectum  3,  ioproeMd\  recIA,  ▼!&, 
Ml  a  tirai^M  path,  tiraight  Javward ;  dissidium,  i,  n.  disagreement ; 
lanio,  are  1,  to  cut  yp  like  a  butcher,  tear,  rend;  quantum  boni, 
literulT,  how  much  of  good,  that  is,  how  mmeh  good;  tanquam,  at 
if\  enuneo,  rmin^re,  emioui  2,  to  ehow  one*B  eetf;  pistrinum,  i,  n. 
a  miU ;  petulantia,  ae,  f.  impudenee ;  inhio  1,  to  grasp  at,  to  long 
for,  to  covet',  perdo,  perdere,  perdldi,  perdltum  8,  to  lose,  destroy. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  STUDY.^No.  II. 

**  Industry  is  the  law  of  our  being :  it  is  the  dsmand  of  natare,  of 
andofOod/' 


Adtiob  is  good  or  bad  according  to  the  result  which  It  pro- 
dnees.  The  adTice  which  we  gave  in  our  last  lesson  on  the 
necessity  of  forethought  may  be  good  adrice  to  some,  but  it  is 
likely,  ii  left  alone,  to  proTe  bad  adTice  to  others.  Men  *when 
driven  from  one  extremity  are  erer  iipt  to  fly  to  another, — or 
rather,  they  carry  their  old  principle  into  their  new  course  of 
action,  and  instead  of  the  result  desired,  produce  a  new  one 
as  opposed  to  it  as  the  course  they  haye  left. 

Reflection  rightly  exercised  is  opposed  to  rashness,  but 
those  who  have  be«i  accustomed  to  act  inconsiderately,  will, 
when  called  to  *«flect,  carry  their  want  of  consideration  even 
into  the  act  of  reflection. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  enter  here  into  a  full  consideration 
of  tlie  nature  of  forethought  and  the  manner  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  exercised,  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  say  so^ne- 
thing  of  it  in  order  to  preyent  the  misapplication  of  the  advice 
which  we  haye  already  giyen.    Nothing  will  better  serve  this 

{purpose  than  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  patience,  both  for 
eainiog  the  nature  and  acquiring  the  habit  of  this  kind  of 
rdlection. 

We  haye  said  that  forethought  is  a  consideration  of  the  ad- 
'  vantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  course  which  you  propose 
to  pursue ;  we  may  add  that  it  is  a  consideration  of  every  pos- 
sible course  in  order  that  you  may  choose  the  best. 

From  these  statements  we  may  make  the  two  following 
deductions.  That  as  the  exercise  of  forethought  implies  the 
consideration  of  many  things  with  which  we  are  imperfectly 
aoquainted,  it  is  not  fitted  to  lead  to  oondusions  of  absolute 
eertainty,  or^  give  the  assurance  of  doematical  accuracy ;  and, 
that  even  if  poeeessed  of  all  the  materials  for  a  correct  decision, 
it  were  idle  to  expect  an  unpractised  judgment  to  lead  at  once 
to  the  proper  conclusion. 

Our  obieet  in  making  these  observations  is  to  show  that 
ffcethought  does  not  render  us  independent  of  experience ;  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  while  it  is  only  a 
degree  of  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  exercise  of  fore- 
thought, all  is  uncertain  without  it.  Whether  yotir  information 
be  gfeat  or  small,  whether  your  iudgment  be  strong  or  weak, 
you  may  be  sure  of  aixiving  at  a  better  oonduaion  as  the  result 
of  deliberation,  than  you  could  reach  without  it,  and  this  while 
you  are  maturing  your  judgement,  and  rendering  its  decisions 
more  unerring  for  the  future. 

We  should  learn  from  this  the  necessity  of  distifljguishing 
between  peisistenoe  and  perseverance,  and  the  danger  of  imag- 
ining that  when  once  we  have  decided  on  a  course  of  action, 
vre  may  adhere  to  it  for  ever  after.  We  ahould  exercise  fore- 
thought ooBtinuouilyi  and  study  to  kieep  our  judgmentt  un- 


trammelled by  past  conclusions,  as  they  will  impede  their 
exercise  and  hmder  their  growth ;  thus  forethought  will  enable 
us  to  profit  by  experience,  and  experience  teach  us  to  exercise 
forethought. 

Trusting  that  these  hints  will  be  sufiicient  to  prevent  any 
hasty  misapplication  of  what  we  have  said  on  the  exercise  of 
foreuioueht,  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  next  part  of  our 
subject,  the  consideration  of  the  plan  of  study. 

He  whose  eye  has  scanned  the  boundary  of  a  mighty  forest 
till  he  has  formed  a  conception  of  its  grandeur  and  magnificence, 
or  whose  footstep  has  measured  iu  depths  till  he  has  familiar- 
ised himself  with  its  variety  of  form  and  foliage,  may  form  a 
conception  of  the  power  of  development  in  material  things, 
when  he  conceives  it  shrunk  up  into  a  single  seed  for  each 
species  which  it  incloses  in  its  countless  combinations.  From 
the  effects  of  development  in  the  world  of  matter,  we  may 
form  an  idea  of  its  power  in  the  world  of  mind.  There  is  no 
better  test  of  truth  than  its  productiveness.  One  correct  idea 
rapidly  branches  forth  into  others  ;  it  attracts  to  itself  nourish- 
ment from  all  around  it,  and  grows  on  the  materials  of  every- 
day observation  and  experience.  The  first  principles  of 
knowledge  are  few,  simple,  and  obvious ;  so  are  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  of  acquiring  it.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  Uicn, 
that  in  treating  study  as  a  science,  we  are  introducing  you  to  yague 
and  abstract  discussions  on  matters  of  remote  or  uncertain 
import ;  it  is  our  object,  on  the  contrary,  to  set  before  you  those 
simple  and  obvious  elementary  truths,  which,  if  fairly  received 
and  fully  carried  out,  will  secure  for  themselves  a  development 
which  will  put  our  labour  in  inculcating,  and  yours  in  receiving 
them,  at  as  great  a  disproportion  to  their  results  as  is  the  single 
seed  V)  the  stately  forest. 

Whoever  studies  must  of  necessity  haye  a  plan  of  study, — 
that  is  to  say,  he  must  have  something  which  he  proposes  to  do, 
and  a  certain  way  in  which  he  proposes  to  do  it.  There  is 
labour  to  be  undergone,  and  he  must  haye  the  expectation  of 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it;  there  is  an  end  to  be  gained, 
and  he  must  have  the  conception  of  means  to  attain  it. 

Let  us  see  what  extent  of  consideration  is  necessary  to  lead 
to  this  result. 

The  choice  of  a  plan  of  study  may  be  arbitrary,  or  it  may  be 
intelligent.  By  an  arbitrary  choice  we  understand  one  which 
is  formed  vrithout  a  decisive  reason ;  by  an  intelligent  choice 
one  which  proceeds  on  a  full  knowledge  and  accurate  under- 
standing of  everything  that  afiects  its  wisdom  or  folly. 

From  this  it  vrill  be  seen  that  an  arbitrary  choice  is  not 
necessarily  an  unreasonable  one.  Where  there  is  sufficient 
ground  for  the  decisive  choice  of  one  of  two  courses,  it  is 
unreasonable  not  to  adopt  it ;  but  where  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  choice  without  such  reasons  as  to  render  the  adoption  of  one 
of  the  alternatives  imperative,  it  is  proper  to  choose  that  which 
appears  the  best,  although  the  choice  is  arbitrary  to  the  extent 
to  whioh  the  grounds  for  it  are  imperfect.  An  arbitrsry  choice, 
then,  is  reasonable  only  when  an  intelligent  one  is  impossible. 

The  choice  of  a  plan  of  studies  is  arbitrary  when  the  grounds 
of  its  adoption  are  derived  from  a  partial  consideration  of  the 
end  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  made.  Let  us  consider  how  far  such  a  choice  is  reasonable. 
The  object  with  which  we  enter  on  this  investigation  is  to 
show  the  importance  of  an  intellieent  choice  of  studies.  To  efiiect 
this  there  are  two  objections  which  it  is  necessary  to  answer, — 
first,  that  which  questions  the  possibility  of  such  an  investigation 
as  this  supposes ;  and  second,  that  which  questions  its  propriety. 
The  first  may  be  very  summarily  disposea  of.  We  only  ask  an 
investigation  to  the  extent  to  which  it  ii  possible,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  it  to  a  state  of  abeolute  completeness  does 
not  hinder  it  from  being  pushed  to  the  utmost  limit  whioh  the 
intelligence  of  the  student  renders  practicable.  It  only  remains 
to  show  that  it  is  advisable  to  do  so. 

In  every  praeticsl  undertaking  we  meet  with  those  who  are 
fonder  of  action  than  of  reflectioh ;  to  such,  an  arbitrary  decision 
presents  a  ready  way  of  cutting  ihoirt  a  long  inveetigaUon,  and 
they  may  t>e  ready  to  object  that  there  are  shorter  and  better 
ways  of  reaching  the  same  result  than  that  which  we  propose. 
It  IS  true  there  are  certain  considerationa  which  occur  obvioualy 
to  every  one  who  proposes  to  enter  on  a  course  of  study,  and  on 
which  It  may  be  easy  for  him  to  found  apian  of  procedure ;  and 
we  readily  admit  that  these  considerations  are  usually  the  most 
yaluabioi  but  they  axe  not  the  only  one,  and  the  oqject  to  be 
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LESSONS  IN  ENaLISH.-.No.  XXIX. 
By  JoKK  B.  Bbasd,  D.D. 

OBEBK  STBM8.    iCkmdttied) 

Tkm  word  metropoUt,  literally  mother'eUy,  thowshow  rnneh  terms, 
while  they  retain  a  trace  of  their  primitiTc  meaning,  In  proceaa  of 
time,  deriate  greatly  therefrom.  Bfeiropolit  origioally  had  refer- 
enise  to  the  Greek  lystem  of  coloniaation,  and  waa  eqaiyalent  to 
our  term  motAer^eountry ;  that  is,  the  country  to  which  each  colony 
MoDged.  Properly,  then,  metropolii  is  the  motktr-coimtiif  (m 
Genaaa, /««Aer-Ama),  and  the  ooonteipart  wu  cofoiy.     Here,! 


gained  by  them  may  frvqnently  be  defeated  by  ft  want  of  proper 
ftttention  to  othera ;  and  eren  these  considerations  theauelyea 
haye  a  much  deeper  import,  and  require  a  more  extensiTe 
inyeatigation,  than  ia  apparent  from  any  Tiew  of  thmn.  which 
may  present  itself  to  the  unreflecting. 

There  are  three  objections    to  which   any  plan  of  atudy 
founded  on  merety  obTious  considerations  is  liaUe.    First,  it 
inyolves  a  waste  of  time ;  second,  it  invoWea  a  riak  of  fiailure ; 
and  third,  it  inTolves  a  sacriflce  of  enjoyment.    We  will  take 
a  single  illustration  of  these  objections  from  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  common  consideration  m  the  choice  of  studies— that  of 
taste.    There  are  two  things  to  be  gained  in  the  prosecutian  of 
any  study ;  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  adrantage  of  either,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  kept  in  view  both  in  its  selection 
and  pursuit.     The  one  is  the  knowledge  which  we  deriTs 
from  the  study  itself^  the  other  the   fscility  which  it  giyes 
ns   for    the    pursuit   of  other   studies.   Taste  hss   regard 
only  to  ita  nnmediate  object;  therefore  if   we  make  it  the 
sole  consideration  in  the  choice  of  our  studies,  we  OTsrlook 
altogether  the  half  of  the  ohject  of  stndy ;  and  no  one  who 
knows  what  study  is  will  suppose  that  the  adyantages  which 
are  thus  oTerlooked,  will  be  gained  to  the  same  extent  in  the 
mere  course  of  study  which  takes  no  cognisance  of  them,  as 
if  they    were  made   one  of  its  primary  objects;     and    it 
is  obTious  that  when  two  objects  are   to  be  gained,  it  is 
a  waste  of  time  to  gain  only  one  of  them.    But  taste  not  only 
leads  to  the  neglect  of  pert  of  the  aim  of  study,  it  leads  also 
to  the  choice  of  inappropriate  studies.    There  is  a  tendency 
among    students  to  prefer  the  more  advanced  ttudiea  as  appar- 
ently the  most  attractiTc,  and  this  tendency  constantly  leads 
to  the  selections  of  studies  for  which  they  are  not  prepared. 
Hence,  repeated  and  yexatious  failures,  and  the  ultimate  risk 
of  beconun^  disgusted  with  study  altogether.    From  this  it 
will  be  obTious  that  by  making  taste  the  sole  guide  to  our 
studies  we  frequently  defeat  our  own  end,  which  is  to  increase 
the  enjoyment  of  study;  and  a  little  further  convderation  will 
serTe  to  show  that  we  always  do  so.  If  ei^oyment  were  merdy 
a  contingent  of  study,  we  might  at  least  be  certain  that  in 
consulting  our  taste  we  were  taking  the  best  meana  to  secure 
it ;  but  it  ts  not  so.    The  student  has  a  right  to  expect  enjoy- 
ment in  his  studies.    There  is  enjoyment  in  the  exercise  df  his 
powers,  enjoyment  in  their  expanaion,  enjoyment  in  the  dis- 
coTery  of  truth,  and  enjoyment  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
beauUfuL  All  these  enjoyments,  study  is  fitted  to  giTe,  and  we 
hsTe  a  right  to  look  for  them  at  CTcry  atep  of  our  progress. 
But  how  and  in  what  proportion }    In  proportion  certainly  to 
the  progresB  we  make ;  and  as  by  studying  taste  alone,  we 
lessen  our  progress  in  knowledge,  we  lessen  uso  our  enjoyment 
of  study. 

Whether  the  choice  of  studies  be  arbitrary  or  not,  it  usually 
proceeds  from  a  complication  of  reasons.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, that  the  simple  consideration  which  we  haTe  presented  in 
this  illustration,  may  not  be  the  sole  one  of  any  particular 
student ;  but  the  prmciple  which  it  serTes  to  illustrate  holds 
good  in  CTcrT  case  where  any  important  consideration  ia 
omitted,  namely — that  such  an  omission  is  certain  to  occaaion  a 
similar  deficiency  in  the  plan  of  study.  We  may  therefore 
generalise  the  deficiencies  brought  out  in  this  particular  case, 
and  say  that  CTery  plan  of  study  chosen  on  arbitrary  grounds 
is  liable  to  these  three  objections  :— 

^9i,  The  danger  of  omitting  part  of  the  object  of  study  i 
3$otmd,  The  denser  of  choosinff  inappropriate  studies ;  and, 
ThM.  The  certamty  of  lessening  tae  eajoyment  of  study. 


or /re- 


aetrapolis  x«isins  its  etymok)gkal  signifiratinw,  for  Afliem  (far 
instsnce)  waa  the  asother  of  the  colooiea  she  planted.  Bat  now  the 
metropolis  of  Kngland,  namely,  London,  atands  in  no  itrietlj 
mafeenial  relation  to  the  proTinoes  or  sTsn  to  the  cclatfei  of  tlie 
empire.  London  is  not  the  mother-city  of  the  pepolstioa  U 
I^nrsshire,  or  of-Cslcntta,  sad  its  daim  to  beer  the  nsaae  mctio- 
polas  arises  alasost  eadnaiTdy  Irom  the  fad  that  it  is  the  eentre  d 
the  empire,  and  the  seat  of  its  central  goTemment.  So  marked  aa 
instance  of  the  departure  of  a  weed  ftmn  its  primitiTe  meanbgmiy 
teeoh  yon  how  csntions  you  should  be  in  thee^rmologieal  atady  of 
words,  snd  how  neecesery  it  ia  in  snob  stadiM  to  csUIa  the  aid  of 
history  sad  general  knowledge. 
Our  word^ytv  ia  from  the  Greek  pyr. 

**  When  his  tnTtseo.  upon  the  flmYal  pgrt 
He  saw  extended,  and  his  beard  on  te. 

Fkom  pyr  and  latrda  (6r.  wor$k^)  Is  formed  pyiolatry, 
worvAtp,  and  from  the  same,  Trith  asanteia  (ur.  dkma 
fonoed  pyromanoy,  or  immMH^m  bjf/lrf, 

-  DiTteatlon  was  iaTeated  by  the  Ptarians,  and  is 
taken  ia  good  eeaset  there  are  ftmr  kinds  of  dlrittatioB,  jfrfceminoy, 
^ynMBaaey,  ecroBaaey,  fSDmaBey."-- ^|fl(|b. 

These  four  kinds  you  oo^  now  to  be  able  to  make  oat  far  foor- 
self,  if  I  tell  you  ia  addition  that  oer  is  the  Greek  for  mr,  the  tvo 
terms  being  diiliBrent  forms  of  the  same  word. 

From  pyr  we  haTe  also  ^pyrotechnics,  lAe  art  of  mdhm§  fat- 
worit,  pyramid  is  derived  from  the  same,  aa  appears  from  tbe 
following  instructiTe  quotation  : — 

'*  Tht  ssTea  jifiuwrfifi  that  are  become  wonders  of  tbe  world ;  mhkh 
ia  how  long  a  time  and  with  what  dilBcttlty  they  were  brought  apto  hi|b, 
Herodo^  eheweth  s  towers  they  be,  erected  to  nich  an  height  si  exeeed- 
eth  the  handy  wotk  ef  man ;  of  a  hage  bremdtbe  In  tht  boCtoBM,  tad 
rising  to  a  most  aharp-pointed  topi  which  flgvre  la  geometry  to  teemed 
nramii,  for  that  [like]Co  tts  ybrai  qfjlre^  it  eoawth  to  be  email  ia  the 
head,  in  fiuhlon  of  a  con*  or  ptaa-apple."— A»ttcmdL 

8mre9ph€^ui,  or^lerA-dlepOMrer,  the  Greek  name  for  cofis,  kid 
its  origin  in  the  feet  that  a  atone  (alumen  acUati)  was  employed  for 
tbe  purpose,  which  had  the  quality  of  aoceleratittg  deoompodtioB. 
According  to  Pliny,  bodies  put  into  such  coffins  were,  except  tke 
teeth,  toUlly  destroyed  withm  forty  days.  Perhaps  from  leligioai 
considerations  the  Greeks  took  means  to  haaten  the  breaking  ap  of 
the  frame,  aa  ia  inatanced  in  their  practice  of  burning  the  deed. 

Stropki,  which  properly  signifies  a  turmmfft  wo  Uie  portioaof  • 
song  which  was  sung  in  the  Greek  theatre  while  the  chores  moved 
from  one  side  of  the  stage  to  the  other ;  when  they  began  to  move 
in  the  opposite  direction,  they  sang  the  ea/tstrophd,  or  opp9tUt 
strophtf. 

To  some  it  may  not  appear  that  eothuaiaat  comes  from  dieoB ;  fa 
the  Greek  original,  howcTcr,  the  deriTation  is  dear.  Eathasiesmi 
according  to  ita  deriTation,  denotes  the  presence  of  God  in  the 
soul,  and  an  enthusiast  was  one  who  had  God  in  his  souL  Heeoe, 
anciently,  enthusiaam  was  the  same  as  inspiration.  By  degrtet  the 
word  fell  into  bad  odour,  as  may  be  seen  in  these  words : — 

**  I  mean  enihuskum,  whioh,  laying  by  reason,  would  set  op  rerdstloa 
without  it  Whereby  in  efltet  It  takes  away  both  reasoo  and  rereUtioa. 
and  sobstitutes  In  the  room  of  It  the  uagnnmded  frudes  of  a  maal  ovn 
bnia,  and  aisnmes  them  for  a  fooadation  both  of  ^ptelon  and  eoadoflt.'' 


Tbe  word  is,  howcTcr,  also  taken  in  a  good  aense,  and  ttsa  hu  frr 
its  inferior  partner  fanaticism  :^ 

«•  He  somas!  heeomesl  the  saTkiar  of  the  land  I 
His  drawn  swocd  flames  In  his  npUfted  hand, 
JbtlhutiQU  in  his  cooatry's  caase." 


Xookfp  is  Me  fdaiicf  of  Ufi,  tiiat  is,  of  aahml  Wh,  m  mj 
sppear  in  the  quotation : — 

^ZoiHomf  Is  the  noblest  part  of  natural  history,  as  It  oomarriiaMto  sH 
seasltlTe  beings,  from  reasonable  man,  through  ererr  speeMB  ef  sal*^ 
lifo,till  it  deeoende  to  that  pohit  where  eenae  to  wholly  cstiaci,  md 
TSiiUtkm  eommeaees."— iVmMwf,  «*  BiHtih  Zoofogy.* 

Axote^  literally  Iffe-Jev,  is  also  the  name  of  the  gss  csSed  nitro- 
gen, in  which  animal  life  cannot  be  sustained* 

The  Gfeek  a  privatiTC  is  found  in  several  other  words  whidifonn 
part  of  Our  language.  It  appears  in  aiymes,  mentioned  in  tiie 
preface  to  King  Jamea's  translation  of  die  BiblSi  and  in  the  BhciBii 
Tcrsion  of  1582.  The  word  Is  made  up  of  a,  fid ;  snd  Mjve, 
feoeen. 


LESSONS  IN  OEOLOQY. 


I  iDtnaik  HNnl  tniubtioDi  of  tba  mrdi  foond  In  HUt.  drl.    ' 
»i-  1 

-iDllwflntdirtof  Uer/  Imtn."— Blc«/ USD.  | 

"Tlw  f/rtt  difeof  Hsdi  bned." — Tgmialt.  liH. 

"Tba  rfnt  dmjeot  ihsM  bnad.* — Oonmer,  ISIt).  ' 

"On  tli*rp«dsr  of  thabut  of  Hi^MOKd  bnad.'— CXnoa,  IStT.        ' 

"Tlwanldir  of  (faa  ^ir'W '— ^At'™!  I'S). 

"  Til*  tm  ityal  Ih*  feutof  unlanaMd  bmd.'' — ^■UoHikI,  1911. 
Ilka  a  priiiliTt  li  faaiid  ilu  In  aibeatoi  (■,  Mit\  ind  •bcDDumai, 
/  tin-H)  Utccillj  UHCvrrui't.  Aibaitoc  U  m  ■p«ala  of  fooil  atone 
which  m«T  b«  iplit  into  ttuesdi  and  filamcnti  from  one  Inch  to  tea 
behciinlengtk,  nij  fine,  brittli,  jet  •omewhat  tnctable,  ailkjr. 
■od  of  ■  gTBjiib  colaor  i  tiaa  endutd  with  the  propern  of  remain- 
Ing  nnMunmed  la  &re.  Thii  atone  u  uid  to  be  found  In  Anglewj 
•ud  ID  Aberdeeuhire.  Oat  oF  it  the  aocienU  made  the  cloth  wh<< ' 
\a  knoira  uader  the  ume  deiignalion.  B;  enielopins  the  bodj 
a  GOTerinK  of  ubeitoi,  the  ancienti,  in  baroing  corpiei,  kept  the 
ub«  of  Che  corpHi  Hpirite  from  the  uheiof  t'-  *  ■  -  >  -  ' 
the  (brmer  for  preurtation  in  Auwreal  ami. 


uDlaitid  and  uae 
the  duke  found  that  they  coatuncd  HalToiB;«,"»iid,  what 
aore  importiQca,  a  aUMog  rope  and  a  mien  roll  inclosiug  an 


fael,  and 


jrbf  tkelBterMliatkfewptedominaU,  [a 

iniereiuof  the  nrui7  preraU.  The  real  and  the  ipe  ~ 
men  arawEDMinH  veiT  dlfftreat.  A  polemieil  Epi 
Palemletl  wriUngiaraooetHOBallTnquircd.  The 
apoatli  Pauliaicrj  noble.  ApaacaUeaTiirtue*  are  r 
leceUed  thtir  aluioo  imisedialclj  from  Chrfit.  Wi 
the  belt  of  eiuoea  nunot  be  oariied  farwud.  Eolhiui 
dinger  of  degeBeraCisg  into  tanailctani. 

SXBI1CISE8  IN  C0UF08ITI0N. 
y<>nto  miU  ttefr  fi'j iiMfMi  bUKfttmcd  MaifnUtic 

K.  a. 

Uallut  for,  Fr.  ballotte.  a  tiOlt  taU 

BanUh  fiom,  Fr.  binnir,  tobanlih 

Bueof,  6ia.  bare,  tubal 

Bargain  tor,  Fr.  batguigaer,  (o  haM 

Bear  np.on,  vith,  Sai.  beoian,  tuoiTir 

Begnlla  of,  Fr.  ffu>l>",  Co  amtial 

BtOeTC  in,  Or.  Klnuben,  M  M(cm 

Belooslo.  -     - 


TheipDMlei 
la  la 


Sax.  b 


Bcuoth  to, 
Bigotled  to, 
Bind  to,  ia,  up, 
Blame  fur, 
Blnih  at, 
BoHt  cf, 
Bocdei  on, 

Biag  of,  v/e\ 

RepOTt  Sat  following  anecdote : — 
Becxri  or  the  Duki 

Kim  Jamealll.,  of  Booiland,  aftrr  hia  mirriise  with  Margaret, 
Frlneeia  of  Denmaik,  hating  dltgutted  bit  proud  noblli If  b;  patro. 
niaing  and  recelTing  into  faiour  many  peraoni  of  Inferior  rank,  deep 
and  dangeroui  iiiirtguea  were  formed  againit  him.  Bj  tbaae 
mmiriDa  and  uptlait  couniellDn  he  wa>  rpeedilj  made  aware  thathia 
bro the ra— Alexander,  Duke  of  Albinr,  and  John,  Eul  of  Har— 
lei  agaisal  him,  and  ihat  Ihi 


Ft.  blamct,  M  tlant 
Bai.  bloHn.toland 
Wclah,  bosiio,feAr<w 
Fr.  border,  (0  edge 
Welah,  biaggi*,*M« 


a  bii 


'ie  documents.     In  1182, 
■here  he  waa 


if  Bdl 


kep'  a  oloae  prleoner  b]r  thoie  ' 
would  aaauedlr  be  their  d«a(L . 
dumcoe  ulUhe  (orned  and  matured  a  plan  oi  eioape,  wliich,  iriih 
deapaiala  eourage,  he  executed  In  the  fuUowtng  manner.  TerilSed 
kj  tha  Dinterioai  fate  of  Uar,  and  aware  that  hii  dar  of  trial  wae 
auuaasUng,  wme  of  Albanj'a  nnmeroui  friend*  m  France  or 
Scotland,  eoatriiad  meanato  aoqualnt  him  that  a  aoiall  Teiatl,  laden 
with  Gaaoon  wine,  la;  In  the  roaditead  of  Leith,  bj  which  he  Diighl 
cacape  It  he  made  an  effort.  The  towtt  In  which  he  waa  oonGned 
waa  pTobablj  OoBtfi,  (or  we  are  informed  (hat  it  "  aioee  front  the 
NUiftu  M  rerga  of  the  rouk  on  which  theeaatle  ia  founded,  where  tha 
height  of  thepreoi)rii»  aeemad  to  bar  all  poeaibllitjof  eaoape."  He 
haidbat  oneatlendnnt  (Btjledhiichambef-ehleldl  left  to  waitiwon 
Um,  and  to  lUa  traitj  Mlowet  alooa  ha  leveakd  hia  iolenllon. 
From  the  French  leaiel  he  reoeiredtwo  imall  rnmlctti  orbarTcla  of 


a  miniona  bad  determined  he  ahould  die 
MHTH^i  lunKt;  and  the  billet  ended  hf  an  aiaurance  that  the  boala 
of  the  French  reiael  ahould  awail  him  at  tbit  ahora  of  Leith.  The 
flrit  point  to  be  gained  naa  to  lull  tha  mtpiclona  of  the  captain  of 
thf  guard,  for  which  purpoaa  Ihe  duke  inrlied  him  to  aupper,  and 
bj  preialng  him  and  three  of  his  aoldieia  to  drink  fteely  of  the 
Ualioliie,  auoeeeded  in  parliallf  intoiuwting  (hem.  After  gaming 
and  diioklng  until  the  hour  grew  late,  Albany  found  the  raameqt 
fta  action  had  come!  Buahipg  upon  the  captain,  he  in  au  bed  a 
long  da^er  fromhfa  baldrtch,  and  buriedit  lepeaudlr  in  hia  brcait ; 
then,  quick  aa  thought,  he  despa[chod  the  intoxicated  aoldieia  In 

tha  aialatance  of  hi*  chambEr-chield).  he  aaTagely  threw  tbe  bodiea 
on  the  great  dre  that  blaiitd  in  tbe  atone  Gre-place  of  the  tower; 
and  there  in  their  armour  the]'  broiled  and  swcUered  like  lortoiiea 
la  iron  ahella.  Uaiing  aeovred  (he  ke^a  of  the  doora,  they  locked 
tbMM  H  lk*J  Mtiwd,  aad  UMltUIr  hvnied  U  the  wall,  vbi^h  the; 
pcepu«d  to  df«e*B4  atlhe  noatreiErad  part  The  chamber- c  hie  id 
lowered  tOwtl/  tret  mn  tb»  bftUiag  «rag,  whith  ie  two  hundred 
feet  in  height,  but  tba  oati  piaring  too  abort.  It  alipped  luddenly 
(hrongh  h&  handi,  be  Ml  t*  the  bottom,  and  there  lay  aenaeleea. 
Vft  BULJ  imaeioe  how  Ihe  heart  of  the  blood-acained  Albanj  muat 
jara  beat  a(  ihia  Urtiblc  orlaia !  Eicrj  moment  waa  fraught  wilh 
dangtr,  andhis  death  oi  life  were  hanging  by  a  hair.    Euihlnghack 


ifatj.     There  he  1 


_-,    _-, --    -iufhimael; 

icka  it  oieilooked,  reaclicd  the 

hie  attendant  atietchei!  on  the  ground,  with  bla  thlgh-boua  bruki 

UDWillioK  to  leave  behind  him,  to  the  merey  of  hia  cnfmies,  o 

who  had  been  ■□  fail h ful,  AJbany,  with  a  lendnienl  of  gratiiuue 

'it  incompatible  with  bi)  ptvrioua  fcroeiiy,  lifed 

era,  and,  being   a  man  of  glgantie  ittiure  and 

..  h,  carried  him  ihna  with  eaae  to  Laith.  where 

th*r  embarhed  without  delay;  and,  lelllig  aailtefor*  the  riling  bud 

bTightened  the    Oertoan  ata.  eact  anehor    under    the   tuner*  of 

Dunbar,  (he  naUimonialcaatle  of  Albany.     During  tiie  whole  night 

nothing  wai  known  of  hia  eaoape  ;  but  dayliglit  revealed  the  tope 

~-  '.  InTatcd  ahcela  hanging  otir  the  noithtrn  r>nip<rr*i  ihrie  waa 

aediatelf  giien  an  alarm,  which  the  dreadriil  tiHuih  la  Ditid'e 

Fr  muat  hare  incieaaed.     Hi*  £ighl  wa*  diaeoTfced,  and  the 

f-conaumed  inrpaei  nere  (oand  in  3io  fire-p1a«a  of  bla  fbamber. 

aged  and  conrouaded,  Jamee  HI.  refuacd  to  credit  tb*  intelli- 

.ce  until  he  had  axamlned  the  place  In  petiOB.— JAaurlolt  of  Oie 

Calk  tf  EUMhtp*.  p.  fi3-d9. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

9S  TBI  UStUm  OS  W.ITER  DM  TBJS  EATO?-*  f^Vn. 
8BCTI0K  Til. 


Tin  abrading  povfc  «f  running  watn  haa  been  alreadjr  el- 
platMd  Md  fautWMd  in.  ti»  alow  uoaiona  of  th«  Eimeco,  in 
StcHj,  and  in  the  magnifleent  ezcsTatiODa  of  Niagara.  In  the 
mechanical  at^tion  of  s  etreain,  then,  there  are  modi  Stations  and 
Bcceaaioni  of  power,  tor  the  coDeideration  of  which  we  had  no 
■  lace  in  our  lut  Icsaon. 

The  design  of  tlie  laat  leaaon  waa  to  illiutrnte  the  abrading 
power  of  wattfr  in  gliding  along  the  aurfaco  and  against  the 
lidea  of  a  rock.  It  ahowetl  that  the  mechanical  power  of  riverl 
to  abrade  rocks  ia  greatly  increued  by  ita  motion,  ite  weight, 
its  rapidly,  and  by  the  attrition  of  the  grarel,  and  the  pebl^ea, 
or  loga  of'^  wood,  which  the  current  beara  along  with  it.  All 
''"leee  aqueoua  powers  are  multiplied  when  a  riTei  falla  per- 

mdictuarly  in  caacadea  and  cataracta. 

The  deatructlTB  power  of  e  waterfall  wQl.  of  courae,  be 
according  to  tbe  weight  of  the  Tolume  of  water  that  falls,  aocl 
according  to  the  depth  to  which  it  falla.  You  are  aware  that 
whatever  be  the  w«gbt  of  a  volume  of  water  at  the  ledge 
orec  which  the  cataract  daahea,  that  weight  is  multijiUed  bj 
Bver^  foot  and  iach  that  it  falls.  The  knowledgeof  tlus  modi- 
floatioa  of  aqaeous  action  is  useful,  not  only  to  uuderatand 
the  excaTatioQ  of  tiTcr  gorge*,  and  thoprogreeaiTe  re 
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tha  ttlli  of  ■  stMAm,  bat  abo  to  Koconnt  tat  columnu  hiunb 
of  loeki  which  us  found  u  k  wriM  of  piUui  running  bctou 
the  bed  of  >  rirer,  and  for  the  pepetnil  deepening  of  the  nairow 
laTine  or  clench  in  which  the  waterfkll  u  fonnil. 

Your  conception  ot  the  form  of  ■  cataiut  will  be  rendered 
mora  diitinet  nnd  vivid  by  the  (id  of  fig,  SI,  which  repreeenti 
the  caUr&ct  of  the  Qiesab*ch,  one  of  the  moit  beeutifal  uid 

e.uTMque  in  SwiCzeilond.  The  calm  wmter  before  and 
eith  jou  i*  the  Luke  of  Brienti,  m>  c«lled  from  the  villMS 
tlut  JOU  tee  at  the  CKtremitj  of  the  lake.  Imuine  jounelf 
to  be  coining  weitwud  iioai  Biientt  in  that  akiff  which  you 
.^ee  on  the  lake.  Ai  jou  approach  the  aonth-eaatem  •bore, 
TOU  hare  a  full  Tiaw  of  the  river  Oinabacb,  tumbling,  daah- 
iDg,  and  foaming  into  the  lake. 
OTerhaDgiog  ledge  whence  you 


ledge  ofro 


jonnelf  placed  In  the  potitian  ef  ritlur  t(  ^ 
repreaented    in  the  piclnre.       Tm  Ne  ihu  the 

'  --llerj  ia  foraed  in  the  ahape  of  a  cMMtntni 
OTcrhtnging  an  awful  abjM.  Ton  Hud  Mm^ 
ute  csiaraci,  where  jon  lee  nothing  but  the  dvceBdini  iliM 
of  water,  which,  to  all  appearance,  aeemt  to  fall  from  tlig  ik;. 
In  the  illuatration  of  the  abrading  power  of  the  ?tlk  of 
Niagara,  it  waa  mentioned  that  the  ledge  of  lim^tl'iiifr  vn 
which  that  lirer  falli  i*  perpetuallT  andecmised  by  dig  dtcij 
and  crumbling  of  the  abalea  whiott  tuderlie  it.  Tliii  (illtrT 
behind  the  caaeade  of  the  Qieaabach  will  giTc  joo  a  good  iiit 
of  the  canrti  that  ia  formed  behind  tha  nlli  of  Niagtn,  nu 
which  tome  adrenturoaa  traTellen  hare  the  cannge  at  tlu 
raahneaa  toenlar.  Thia  gallery  behind  the  Oietibaeh  fnnuila 
yon  with  a  good  tfptrtaient  for  ttndying,    gedo^taHj,  tb 


CtUnci  of  t!u  Ointiaek,  Binun  Oitrla»d,  StBU-rUnd. 


heiyhti  Hut  peer  toward*  tha  Faalhom,  and  lee  five  or  lii 
aheeta  of  ailver  fbam  oae  abore  the  other,  and  all  nwhing  with 
tanifle  impetnoaltj  towarda  tou.  One  of  theae  falla  ia  aiily 
feet  deep,  and  another  one  hundred.  Thii  aeriea  of  caaeadea 
hM  altagiMher  k  &11  of  two  thonaand  feet,  a  depth  equal  to 
half  tha  height  of  SMwdm  or  Ben  NeTii.  Yon  dimb,  again, 
to  a  rade  bridge  thrown  aoroa*  the  tremendona  chaam,  and 
hm,  at  yon  look,  upward,  the  torrent  ragee  aa  if  to  otct- 
whelm  yon  ;  and  if  yon  look  downwatd,  you  ae«  it  raging  in 
fbanu  bito  deptha  ^n  know  not  where.  Yon  aaoend  yet 
higher  up  a  lig-aag  path  on  the  acoUrlty,  and  you  eome  to  a 
craac«nt>ahapad  gallecy,  or  cavern,  which  haa  been  hollowed 
,4plinthe     '^-  "-     * - 


Dam*  Into  deptha  yon  know  not  where.  Yon  aaoend  yei 
ligher  up  a  lig-aag  path  on  the  acoUrlty,  and  you  come  to  ■ 
raac«nt>ahapad  gallecy,  or  cavern,  which  haa  been  hollowed 
Min  the  rock  by  thedumioal  action  of  the  apray,  and  fay  tht 
Mhani«ai  force  of  the  XtuU  of  wind  which  dilTe  the  aprai 
4Mtlhetldea. 


abrading  action  of  the  ttieam  on  the  roof  otot  yon,  *'^™ 
diaintegrating  force  of  the  cataract  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  tfl" 

If  a  geotogiat  flnda  "  booka  in  the  running  brooka,"  ^bt 
illnminaUd  ^tiona  of  them  in  eatataeta  wid  caaeadea,  «»i 
iUuitrate  many  phenomena  of  gnat  iotvreat.  Toot  w» 
country,  aapedally  Wale*  and  Sootland,  anppW  T°"  ™ 
many  leenea  for  atndying  the  phenomenn   of  >  tirer  leai^j 


inaeooF* 


firom  ledge  to  ledgs,  and  ruahing  from  baialn  to  b*^  •> 

At  DevU't-bridge,  near  Aberyatwyth,    Sonth  Walei.  At 
torrent  Uynachhaa  a  aeriea  of  four  auecaaaire  and  eaBCTteni><> 


[ynachhi , , 

bom  ledge  to  ledge,  nie  first  ia  wbeia  Uw  "^^ 
much  oonfined  by  rook*.  Here  it  i*  ptopetled  with  a  ^^^ 
thu  diiTVi  Uiix  1«M  b^iond  the  tedge  ovw  trttldt  U  bill,  tf' 
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■t  tha  iep&  of  aighteen  feet,  aink*  into  •  btdn  appkreatij 
unfethoinable,  from  which  it  «fwp«*  and  immoduitel; 
plungM  lizt;  fast,  and  in  tho  couna  of  m  few  jaidi  ■notW 
tmntr  feet.  It  here  formi  enotlier  buin  unidtt  prodipon* 
loclu,  and  then  in  one  unbroken  tomnt  it  fell*  one  hundred 
■nd  ta  fcet.     Tha  cwcade*,  altogether,  fall  two  hundred  and 


In  many  inatanoet,  whera  a  waterfall  hu  teooped  out  a  deep 
batin  for  it*  waten,  the  agitated  •tream  in  that  buin  abradea 
Iht  aidea  of  it  perpetually,  and,  in  the  line  oF  the  directian  of 
the  current,  or  where  it  meeu  with  a  aofler  portion  of  the  rock, 
it  exCBTatse  the  ro;k  until  it  hai  perforated  tlirough  it  an  aper- 
ture which  leta  the  atmggling  watera  eooapa  to  a  lower  level. 
Through  the  penietaal  aclivitj  of  the  water  in  eroding  the 
lower  aurface  and  the  aidei  of  thii  aperture,  an  aicb  ia  formed 


fella,  and  then  eacape  In  fioanre*  which  they  haye  either  per- 
fbrated  through  the  roeks  or  abraded  on  their  aurf aco— and  alao 
the  manner  in  which  large  boulder*  of  etone  and  heavy  logs  of 
wood  increoae  the  diiintegtating  power  of  the  aneam— i*  well 
exhibited  in  the  illuatralion,  fig.  S3,  tepteaentins  a  walerftll 
under  the  celebrated  bridge  of  Cautereta,  ao  ternble  to  trarel- 
len  in  the  Pyreoeei. 

AiEer  ■  careful  obaerration  of  the  yarioua  geological  pheno- 
mena repreaenled  in  thi»  engraTing,  imagioe  what  muat  be  tha 
effect  of  Buch  ■  leriee  of  cucadee  when  they  occur  in  an  im- 
meniie  body  of  water  auch  as  a  firal-rale  American  riyer.  If 
the  North  American  rixer  Niagara  fumiohe*  the  meet  atupen* 
doua  example  of  a  peipendicular  cataract,  il  ii  probable  that 
Taat  riyer  the  Orinoco,  m  the  north  part  of  South  America,  pre- 
■enti  the  moat  magnificent  ipecimen  of  caaeadea  known  in  the 


Tht  C 


t  of  CerUaio, 


ir  iht  tridft  ef  Oiittirtl;  in  tfit  Pyrn 


over  the  caacadc.  The  combination  of  the  chemical  and 
chameal  power*  of  the  apray  wean  away  the  upper  part  of  the 
•rch  ao  completely  a*  ihatonlythe  aide*  remain,  either  a*  wall* 
or  in  maiA  matancea  a*  pillara.  Thia  I*  the  caae  at  Piatyll 
Bhaiadr,  in  North  Wolea,  the  higheat  cataract  in  the  Princi- 
pality. The  entire  fill  ii  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  For 
•bout  one  hundred  and  aeventy  Feet  the  atream  flow*  down 
tha  perpendicular  aides  of  the  elate  rock.  It  then  meets  a 
projecting  ledge.  After  fonning  a  booiu  in  thia  ledge,  it 
pemrates  an  outlet  through  the  rock,  from  which  the  torrent 
plungea  another  aerenty  feet.  Thi*  peiForated  rock  now  form* 
an  arch  over  the  lower  caacade. 

^te  manner  in  which  cataract*  fell  upon  imrieeting  ledges, 
wear  away  fragment*  of  the  roc]c,  formoeep  bauunaaerthMr 


world.  Somajestie  is  thia  river,  that  when  Colnmbuanprtiaobed 
it,  he  thought  that  itwa*  one  of  the  Eunou*  river*  that  flowed 
feoDi  ibe  Oarden  of  Eden.  • 

Where  this  river  enUn  the  tea  on  the  Dorth  eoaat  of  Sontli 
America,  it*  current  between  the  continent  and  the  iiland  of 
Trinidaa  ia  ao  powerAiI  and  violent,  that  ahip*,  with  all  fail* 
aet  and  with  a  favourable  breeie,  can  tcareely  make  war 
oninit  it.  Here  detached  eliife  riaa  above  the  foamii^  flood 
like  ao  many  tower*.  That*  difl*  muM  once  have  been  eon- 
id  have  fanned 


one  high  maa*  of  rock,  over  whose 

__imn*t  have  flowed  and  daehed  before 

by  the  force  of  the  ctirrent.    There  arenow 
pioob  thu  at  that  epoch  the  ialand  of  Triui- 
united  to  tlie  eoait. 


height  thi*  mighty 

they  were  Hvraed  I, 

viiihle  geological  pnob  that  i 
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High  op  ita  couxte,  near  San  Fernando,  are  the  celehrated 
waterfalls  of  Aturea  and  Maypurea.  commonly  ealled  by  geo- 
naphers  the  **  the  cataracta  of  the  Orinoco."  In  thia  dUtrict 
&e  river  bed  is  ererywhere  hemmed  in  by  coloaaal  maaaea  of 
toA.  Ledges  of  rock  also  run  across  the  stupendous  rirer.  so 
as  umaren^  to  divide  ita  bed  into  enormous  separate  reaenroirs. 
If  ear  the  THiage  of  Maypurea  the  foaming  flood  now  runs  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  tout  on  both  sides  of  it  there  sre  clear  in- 
^lifttiA"*  that,  at  a  Conner  age,  eyen  in  hiatoiioal  time,  ita  bed 
was  thirty  feet  aboTO  iu  present  level. 

Tha  cascades  of  the  Onnoco,  at  ]ifa^uica,'are  not,  like  those 
of  Niagara,  formed  by  the  single  precipitous  descent  of  a  vast 
aiaaa  of  wuter,  nor  are  they  of  the  character  of  narrow  passes 
or  rapids  through  which  a  river  runa  with  accelerated  impetu- 
oalty.  These  falls  of  the  Orinoco  consist  of  a  countless  num- 
ber of  aoaall  eascadea,  aucceeding  each  other  from  ledge  to  ledge 
like  steps,  for  the  distance  of  four  miles.  Some  of  these  steps 
are  only  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  others  are  much  higher, 
averaging  nine  or  ten  feet. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eascadea,  tiiia  large  river  has 
contracted  itaelf  into  the  breadth  of  nctfly  two  miles,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  falls,  this  mass  of  water  If  narvowed  into  a 
bed  of  twenty  feet  wide.  From  a  point  at  tho  loweat  cascade, 
when  yott  look  upward  in  a  southerly  direction,  the  river  pre- 
sents a  secM  of  unequalled  wonder*  You  soe  nothing  \mt  ooo 
foaming  evvfiwe  for  four  miles.  A  perpetual  mist  hovers  above 
the  iTfBiwidmn  flood,  and  when  the  son  ahines  in  the  evening 
iu  ray •  m  loflraelad  in  tho  aahalation,  by  means  of  which 
coloured  bows  glitter,  vanish,  and  ve-apposr,  and  the  ethereal 
image  ta  awayed  hither  and  thither  by  ever^  aportive  breeae. 
The  noiae  orodoeed  by  tho  struggling,  rushing,  dashing,  and 
foaming  ofsuch  a  asagiilfloent  river«  over  aueh  a  series  of  ledges, 
and  through  such  narrow  gOTfCS,  ia  overwhelming.  The  result 
will  be  in  the  course  of  ages  that  the  mighty  stream  will  either 
wear  these  lodoaa  into  one  iaeUaed  plane,  and  thus  form  a  rapid 
four  mUoi  In  length  |  or,  perhaps,  abrade  these  rocks  bsck- 
ward,  and  thus  f^m  a  huge  eatafacl. 


LESSONS    IN    PBENCH^Na  XXXVm. 
By  Prpfaassr  Loms  jPabqvwum,  LiL.D. 

Saonoii  UaXVls 

1.  The  nominative  moiioiina  Je,  tu,  il,  eUe,  nous,  vous,  lis, 
elles,  must  be  repeated,  when  the  flist  verb  of  the  sentence  is 
negative,  and  the  aeeond  aflirmative,  when  the  verbs  arc  la 
different  tenaes,  and  when  the  diflerent  {repositions  are  con- 
nected by  conjunctions  other  than  W,  en,  at,  wtais  H  99,  2]  : — 
llnelitpMi  iltfsftt.  Mtdoufuireadi  hetmiUM, 
£Ue  ae  Tiwdm  pw ;  eUe  est  psfiis.    itmwUimat  ctme ;  the  it  gom. 

2.  The  pronouns  of  the  third  ponon  are  often  omitted  before 
the  second  verb  in  cases  not  coming  within  the  above  rule. 
The  other  nominative  pronouns  are  also,  sometimes,  omitted. 
We  should,  however,  not  adrise  the  student  to  omit  the  latter 
pronouns.  It  is  alwsys  correet  to  repeat  the  nomioativo  pro- 
nouns. 

3.  'llie  student  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  ol^ectiva  pro- 
nouns must  alurays  be  repeated. 

4.  Connaitre  h  answers  to  the  EogUsh  aapteaaion,  #e  btcw 
6y:- 

Je  1«  oonnais  k  sa  dtearohe.  Ibwio  him  bjf  kit  watk  (earring), 

6.  Connaitre  de  nom,  de  visage,  de  vue,  mean,  to  kiuno  by 
nam§,  hy  Hghi, 

6.  fie  oonnaltre  h  quelque  chose,  or  en  quelque  chose,  cor- 
responds in  signiilcation  to  the  English  expression,  io  b§  a 
•wi^e  qf  tomething  : —     * 

Vow  vous  coBnilwtf  ea  pkrreciss.    Tou  art  a  Judge  nfpndkom  tiaim. 

RasuMB  or  Bxaxplbs. 


Js  Is  coanala,  J«  Taime,  ct  js  lul 
rends  Jof  tioe.  Gbessbt. 

II  rdoonte,  11  M  piftft.  U  •'adooiae, 
il  n'olme.        J.  B.  Ooosskau. 

A  quol  ooBsaiases-voui  m  mon* 
•lipri' 

U  U  nsanaii  k  eon  habit  aeir. 

JsLsoonaslsds  vua. 


/  knowhbn,  Unfektm,anddojtaUo$ 
to  kin. 

mUaUnttoMmtflfMliXtotedwI^htm- 
adf,  miitnu  himael/,  lovet  kimtd/, 

B0  wkm  do  yoM  know  thai 
mmt 

/  JsMW  M»  «y  Mt  Use*  oDflk 
Ikmmkimky 


J*al  reeonnu  mt  wakn  ila  voix. 
▲  qaol  voos  oonnaif  sveniy 
Js  mscoaaaii  an  inarchkidi|as. 
Js  as  m'y  oonnais  pas. 
U  as  s'y  connait  point  da  tout. 

II  s*ycoBnalt  micajc  qpemol. 

Js  v'y  oonnais  sasri  bien  q[as  lui. 


iamajmigtqfgooit, 

lamw*ajuagt<ifiH!^9m\ 
Btitmimimljf^  ^H(^ 
them}. 

BeUa  kdia-Jmige^Mi^tim) 

iktml, 
lamm  good  aj^gt  ofU  (ffffkm) 

mke. 


EzsaciSB  171. 

Artisan, OLsiadbMie.  EUMto,dkflkt<^aaUHd9.  at«ia.n 

Blond, cM^M.  Fabrieaat,  m.  sMmi/lw-  Otfkim,m,gtMmil 

BcaeHi,  ^  ourled.  turer.  Oaafn.  £  Mart. 

GbeTdare,  f.  Jheod  y  Forferoo,  m.  hUtchmUX  Portia,  tpodm, 

kabr,  Gastea,  m.  p.  geOtarm.  Toati  flvAt. 

Cbaveuz,  m.  p.  hait,  Gracienz,  aa,  graor^ 

1.  Ne  reconnai5sez.vous  point  votre  amie  }  2.  Je  la  reoon- 
nais  h  sa  chevelure  blonde.  3.  A  quoi  reconnaiasez-Toos  cette 
demoiselle  }  4.  Je  la  reconnais  h  sa  d^narche  ^radeoso.  5. 
N'auriea*vous  point  connu  votre  ami  h  la  voiz  ?  6.  h  I'y 
aurais  rc9onnu.  7.  A  roeuvre  on  connait  Tartissn  (La  Fok- 
TAiMx).     %.  Ne  le  reconnaftres-vous  point  i  ces  inar(us' 

9.  Je  I'v  reconnattraL  10.  Cet  orf^re  no  ae  eoonait-U  point  \ 
eelal  iL  H  ne  s'^  oewuli  poias  du  toui,  13,  Yoaijcua- 
naiiaaa-voua  ausai  bieu  quo  la  Isrgaron?  18.  Je  m'yoooniii 
toui  ausai  bien  ^ue  lui.  li.  Ifo  voiif  «o«naisses>vom  point  a 
potWol  10*  /o  BO  m'y  eonnaia  guko.  10.  La  frknont  ie 
eonnalt^  aussi  bias  en  ^ffes  ou'eo  |p-ain  ?  17.  H  is  cooiuit 
beanooup  mieus  h  eellea  U  qu't  celttipoi*  18,  He  aiHinuun- 
vous  BM  ce  BBOiaaieur  h  sea  fsatoa  v^b6sianta  }  19,  U  le  coq- 
nais  a  aaa  cheveux  bouddk  ?0.  Ne  vous  Mca»voas  pai  dit 
conn4tro  {told  yomr  ttamg)  f  21.  Je  mo  suia  fait  coooaitie. 
22.  Ve  nous  ferons-nous  pas  oonnattreY  t8.  Vous  t^his  fcrei 
connaitre.  24.  Us  se  feront  ooaaaltre  par  leurs  witt\jn{i^ 
wiUmmko  thtmatkng  kmowu), 

ExaacisB  172. 
1.  Do  you  not  kuowthat  man  }  2.  Yea,  Sir  \  I  know  hia  by 
his  large  iyrmtd)  hat.  3.  Bv  what  do  you  recognise  me?  i 
I  recognlK  you  by  your  walk.  5.  Do  you  raoogniae  my  Criesd 
by  his  gestures }  0.  No,  8tr ;  I  recogniso  bim  by  ku  blick 
coat.  7.  Do  you  know  him  well  \  6.  I  know  him  by  nght, 
but  I  have  never  spoken  to  him.    9.  Are  you  a  judge  of  iron? 

10.  No,  Sir  \  the  blacksmith  is  a  Judge  of  iron.  U.  B;  vbt 
will  TOU  know  your  book  ?  12.  I  shallknov  it  bjr  tko«e  nvki. 
13.  fiave  jou  not  known  your  friend  by  har  voiss  \  H«  ^^ 
Madam  s  I  knew  her  by  her  light  haSr.  16.  Ea?e  you  told 
your  name }  18. 1  have  not  told  my  name.  17.  Did  vouknov 
your  sister^a  friend  by  her  eurled  hair  ?  18.  I  knew  ber  by  it 
19.  Is  the  merchant  a  good  Judge  of  doth  }  20.  He  is  abetter 
judge  than  I.  21.  Ia  be  a  bettor  judge  of  It  than  tke  nsnn- 
facturer?  22.  Ue  ia  quite  aa  good  a  Judca  aa  ke*  2S.It&o( 
the  goldsmith  as  good  a  judge  of  precious  atones  is  you?  3i> 
He  is  a  better  judge  of  them  than  I.  26.  Of  what  are  yva  a  jad<e| 
26.  I  am  a  judge  of  nothing.  27.  Are  not  your  sisten  good 
judges  of  poetry  }  28.  They  are  not  the  least  judces  of  rt^ 
29.  Do  you  not  know  that  young  lady  by  her  dress  (rm) }  ^ 
I  know  her  by  her  graosful  carriage.  81.  Have  tkeTDwe 
themarivea  known  }  t^.  Thej  have  made  themadTCs  laon 
by  their  merit  (ei^rt<^.  88.  Ia  not  the  workman  known  ^nii 
work  }  34.  The  workman  is  known  by  his  woik.  35.  H<  a 
a  judg2  of  it. 

SaoTiow  TiXXXVII. 

1.  Quelque,  wAafsMrer,  kowtvtr^  tome,  mty^  followed  by  s 
noun  takes  the  form  of  the  plural.    It  ia  Invariable,  vkeaa  » 
followed  by  an  adjective  or  an  adverb  [(  97  (1)  2,  3]  :— 
Quel^ma  Hvras  qua  voes  ayes.  Wktdmnr  Joefci  gm  mag  kmt 
Quelqaa  bona  qalla  aoiaot.                 Momeoer  gtod  tktgmt^kt. 

2.  Quel  que,  followed  bya  verb,  is  written  aa  two  wotds,  tbe 
fimt  iqutl)  agreeing  in  gender  and  number  with  the  nomiBsu** 
of  that  verb  [}  97  (1)  1]  :— 

Quallaa  qua  solent  vot  varias.  Wkattver  gottr  vtHmt  mag  b* 

3.  The  above  eaamples  show  that  quelque~-que  and  qnc*- 
que  govern  the  subjunctive.  . 

4.  Tout  meaning  ontirtlg,  qmU,  motkit^  imit  thoagfi  •&  adrera 
variea  through  el^>hany  before  a  feminine  aona  oommssooj 
with  a  Gooac^ant  «r  an  A  aspirate  ;^* 


LESSONS  IN  FRENCH. 


Itl 


h'mptm 


luipaii 


I'llla    aupt,diaH(iilatU. 


k  li  flu  da  !■  >le  pu  ua  chamla  £{j^%  on  aarttabk  mod. 

((T^bla.     (La  Bbuiibe.) 

6.  Tbe  vord  grd  *ign>ff  iag  «nM»(,  utU,  flMi)iii>i^,  &c..  Tor 
A  numbvi  of  idionls  '• — ' 

J*  loluli  [i«VQlr,l.lr']  boafrt  i»  JamUaiilifliHo  Mn  (I,  t.,oite) 

MllawiioE.  goad'uiiai/traataclivii. 

11  Doua  H I  iDLiD»U  gri  d«  o*U.  fli:  ii  diipfaowil  ulU  ujV  IhoC. 


REimn  or  Eiahfli 


*■  jliitter*  M  l*t  uia  qf  ikt 


Oaalifidlo  WnjDrit. 
r  JkpiK  lAot  iva  wlU  Htb)  illvi™«d 

wit*  t»,  {^  /  da  w4  -  "  - 

ciiti  man  g»  I<  mdlgar  cnfut   He  ft.  (a  ■«  MnUv,  Ma  led  diOd 

du  mDDda.  In  tU  world. 

EXEHCUI    173. 
Baatrf,iiulir^H<l»V    H<D-M.l,(ol<iita,tDfc<>il    SMret, m. Mm<. 

irK«iiiUi>V.  Noa-er,  Itofk.  Csjiutni,    Bllaiu.m. '<I» 

CtamnbR,  f.  nwit.  Oblig-ar,  1.  fa  oAM^         Suite,  f, 

(hrd'cr.  l.leW.  OIB^p  t-i^-  Vol-w  1.  (ojip. 

Llt.Di.tet  "  .-.._..- 

a.  ia  nc  liu  en  ml  _      ,  , 

Huriei-vDUi  pas  bon  Rid  ai  je  TOot  menftii  svec  mol  P  1.  Je 
Toua  en  Bauiaiale  meuleui  gr£  du  monde.  S.  Na  leur  Bsvei- 
*oua  pa*  ban  gid  d'aioir  eaidd  ee  Kciet  ?    6.  Je  leui  aaia  han 

Srd  de  I'sToir  guid^.  7.  Ne  leut  BTei-TOUs  pu  lecommandd 
t  earder  le  ailence  }  8.  Je  leur  ai  lecammtrndrf  de  le  garder. 
a.  Ce  malade  gaide-t-U  encore  le  lit  \  10.  11  ne  gaide  plui  le 
lit,  maia  il  eat  encore  obligtf  de  gaidei  la  chambre.  11.  Vutre 
cherelure  eat-clle  biea  naufe  ?  12.  Noa,  Honsienr,  elle  volft 
Bu  Kti  du  Tent,  13.  Qarderea-Tous  Toire  domettiquei  11. 
Je  la  gaiderai,  il  fait  tout  k  man  pi.  IS.  Queiquea  oSrea 
qu'oo  fui  f>iwe,  il  ne  raut  pas  me  quitter  i  IS,  Qaelque  bonnea 
que  aoienc  cea  damea,  ellea  ne  sont  pas  k  mon  gid.  17. 
Quellea  que  aoienc  lea  luilea  de  cette  a^iie,  je  Toua  aaii  bon 
grdde  Toa  intenlJnni  ?  IB.  Touce  belle  qu'elle  eat,  elle  n'eat 
pai  k  mon  gr£.  IS,  L'arei-Tuua  fait  malgrri  tdui  i  20.  Non, 
Honaieur;  Jel'aitait  de  bon  grri.  31.  Bon  gt^  mal  grt,  11 
patira.  22.  Ue  sardeiaB  Tooa  le  aeeret  >  H.  Jevoualegaideiai. 
ii.  II  change  d  opiatoa  au  grd  dea  dr^nemencs. 

BXBSCISB   174. 

1.  Will  be  maiTT  againal  hi*  father's  conaentl  2.  He  vill 
not  marry  against  his  parent's  consent.  3.  Whj  are  you  dii- 
pleased  "itb  me  ?  4.  I  am  not  displeased  with  you.  S.  Ib 
jour  little  girl'a  hnir  tied  i  6.  It  is  not  tied  ;  it  wave?  (Jlotit) 
«ilh  Uii!  wind.  7.  What  do  you  think  of  my  book  i  S.  It  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  book  Itiat  I  have  read  [Sect.  73,  3,  t], 
B.  Will  you  not  be  digpleaaed  with  me,  if  I  do  no^  come  to-day  ? 
10.  I  shall  not  be  diapleaaed  with  you,  11.  Will  yuii  not 
tead  thatletteri  12.  Uoirever  well  written  it  may  be,  I  will 
not  read  it,  13.  Are  those  ladies  handaomei  14.  Howeier 
handsome  and  good  they  nuy  be,  they  do  not  itiike  my  fancy. 
15.  Are  you  displeased  with  my  brother}  10.  No,  Sir,  I  am 
thankful  la  him  for  his  intenCiona,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
wquencaa  of  hia  conduct.  17.  Will  jou  keep  this  secret  (for 
me}  i  IS,  I  will  keep  it  willingly.  19.  Does  yoDr  sister  keep 
her  bed  willingly  ?     20.  She  does  not  keep  her  roam  willingly. 


II .  Willingly  or  not,  aha  muat  keep  ner  room  when  she  is  aick  i 
22.  Will  Toa  keep  silent  on  this  point  I  S3.  I  will  willingly. 
24.  I  am  thankful  to  ron  for  your  good  intentions.  Sfi.  Are 
vou  thank/ul  to  him  /or  this  (A>  a*£<i]  t  28.  I  am  thank^  to 
lum  tot  it.  27.  Will  the  Judge  keep  his  aerrant  ?  2S.  He  will 
keep  him.  29.  Does  he  do  hia  work  to  liia  fanry  i  30.  He 
does  it  to  bis  fancT.  81.  Is  your  btoiher  ohlijed  to  keep  in 
the  hou-e  i  32.  He  is  obliged  to  keep  hit  bed.  33.  Has  he 
not  left  his  room }  84.  He  lua  not  yet  left  hii  room ;  he  is  too 
sick  toleaTeit.  M.  Ishotildba  under  thagreateslobligatians 
to  tike  worid  to  yon,  if  you  woald  do  0^. 


SiotioH  LXXXTIU. 

1.  fierrir  [i.  ir.]  is  used  in  Freaob  in  the  leoM 
express  i^n  la  help  (a  : — 

QnaTOiunerrlrai-JeT  Ta  ^utthaU I }it^ 

roBBaarrlral^a  da  I*  asapa*  MoU  f  Mpreu  (a 

VOBs  n'a»e«  pai  aaril  moiuJaiir.  Tan  twa  not  hat/m 

2.  Je  Tous  remercie,  I  tiant  fan,  said  in  answer  to  an  oSsrt 
is  in  French  always  a  refusal.  This  phrasa  is  neier  employed 
Uke  the  English  e»prejaion,  /  thak  ymi  >r  (l/iU  or  that),  to 
signifj-aroquesl.    The  French  make  uie  of  other  forms:  — 

Ojsrai-je  rous  prior  de Oierai-je  Toua  demander Ja 

TOUS  pne  de  Je  tous  prieiai  de ; — 

OhhIJs  Toudanunder  una  alia    Tm^  Oant  gmt /br  a  wi%  vT  O^ 


«tt*  Tolallla,  ai 


Jtnel,  a  tlka  ^  that  nutf  auoi. 


3.  S'il  voUB  pUi^  corresponds  to  the  English,  if  umi  pttuu. 
The  Terb  ia  used  uniparsonally  In  thBl  sentence  and  in  the  fol- 

Comaie  11  rant  plaira.  Jt  foa  ytaw. 

nnamaplall  pu  d'y  sltar.  KdoanMiuitorpkatimloffoOia^ 

Qm  T«D  pUit-U  ?  IThriBMddcMfAnHlaAMe/ 

t.  Au  plaisir  de  tous  reroir,  au  reToir,  adieu,  jusqu'au  revoir. 
mean   liU  lioM  tU  pltaturi  of  teeing  yoH  agata,  tiU  X  u»  yon 

RwnHB  01  BxxarLu. 
al-JaleplaldrdaToasserrlrT    Ttttdiatthiat thant  Iktplaumv,^ 
MplHf  yoat 
rwiaaimtfai.otfiBiUlroMa»oa, 

M  ai/ieeiifaai  ton. 
MMlIc^ls,  vatatUaetf  IMtmut 


r^anieUud  Hit  lair  a  good  m 


I,  m.  odiEH  8rte«,  Lp-lh 

t.  wlnr,  JuaboB,  m.  At 

\d^n,t  Uaailjbr.    Ijigaaa.m.iiegiMlt.    BOtl.  m.  rsoil  naof. 
BooUli,  m.ktfsj  aoA    Ue(t-rerM).l[.nf.  4.    Boape.fsnvL 

tttf.  la  lit  Omm.  BuOuinaient,  adr.  l^fi 

GoBgi,  m.  boM.  Ortdho,  ra.  orMois.         jMrnUy. 

'^tillstta,  f.  cMM.  Pvir^x,t.par^rk|g^.    Tranelia,  t  iHk. 

1.  Monsieur,  qu'aurai-je  le  pluair  de  vciu  seiTir!  3.  Je 
'ntu  ilenuuideriu  uoe  tranche  de  ce  jambon.  3.  Je  toui  prie 
le  serrir  ces  messieurs.  4.  Oserai-je  loua  deaiander  un  mor> 
leaude  cebouilli'  .5.  Vous  oSrirai-jaune  tranche  de  cs  rfiti  ? 
I.  Je  TOUS  rends  grins,  Uousieur  j  j'en  ai  sufflaamment.  7. 
Mademoiselle,  nurai-Je  I'honneut  de  Toua  aervir  una  aUe  de 
etle  peidrix  i    S.  Je  tous  lemeicie,  MoDBieiu;  jeprendrai  da 

SMAeace  undo  cea  ortolana.  9.  Uotuieur,  Toua  enTCrrai-je 
e  lasoupe!  10,  Madame,  je  tous  ^ie  de  aerTir  mademoiseUia. 
1.  Je  TOUS  en  demauderai  aprki.  12.  Jean,  pr^ssntei  cetia 
cotellelte  i  ma^isieur,  13.  Cus  l^umea  sont  dAieieux.  14. 
lis  bien  aise  que  tous  les  trouTiei  bans.  15. 
Monsieur,  ne  Toulea-TouB  pas  TOUS  asseoiii  16.  MiUe  lemer- 
cimenla.  Monsieur,  man  pbre  m'attend  k  la  maiaon.  17.  Ne 
teur  aTez-Tonapaa  souhaittf  le  boijanr  ?  18.  J«  Uur  ai  sou- 
haittf  le  bon  aoir.  IS.  LeuiBTei-Tous  dit  adlea?  20.  J"*!  dit 
adieu  k  mon  frkre.  31.  J'oi  pris  conetf  d'euJi.  32.  taa  ares- 
[iiids  d'entrer }  23.  Je  les  enaipiidi.  24.  Mcnieiui.on 
bicttL  26.  AyeilscompUiaancedsToua  mctlroiei, 
BxBBcm  176 
..  Uadim.  to  what  all 
furs 

" "  I,  Sir,  I  thank  Ton.     6.  I  thank  you.  Bir  (til  mm 

,._.., ..■).  6,  Sir.shaillhaTetbepleasureorhelpingyon 

to  Bailee  of  this  ham!  7.1  thank  yon.  Sir,  I  waaldpreteraBliet 
of  tlMpBrttidge.  8.  UmHIoftt  yon  a  Itttfeofthk  boiled  meat) 
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9. 1  fhank  yoiiy  Sir ;  I  haTe  some.  10.  Hadam,  shall  Iitad ycm 
a  little  of  this  toap  ?  11.  Maeh  oblised  to  yon.  Sir  [§$$  No. 
16,  tit  lib  «fow  «r«i0iM].  12.  Sir,  will  you  hare  the  ffoodneas 
to  help  thw  yonng  lady  ?  13.  With  much  pleaaure,  Sir.  14. 
John,  tiJie  this  soup  to  the  nntleiiiaD.  1&.  These  ortolans  are 
delidons.  16.  I  am  very  i^ad  that  you  like  them.  17.  Is  the 
dinner  on  the  table?  18.  No,  Sir ;  it  is  not  yet  on  the  table. 
19.  It  is  too  early.  20.  Does  it  please  you  to  go  there  }  21. 
It  does  not  please  me  to  go  to  his  house ;  but  I  will  go,  if  you 
wish  it.  22.  Shall  I  go  with  you.  23.  As  you  please.  24. 
Will  not  your  friend  sit  down  f  25.  He  is  much  obliced  to 
you  ;  he  has  not  time  to-day.  26.  Have  you  wished  joiax 
friend  a  good  morning?  27.  I  wished  him  a  good  erening. 
28.  Have  you  not  bid  him  farewell  ?  29.  I  haye  bid  him  Un* 
well.  30.  Have  the  goodness  to  sit  down  here.  31.  I  have 
taken  leare  of  them.  32.  I  have  taken  leave  of  all  my  friends. 
33.  i^^^tyn,  have  the  goodness  to  walk  in.  34.  We  are  much 
obliged  to  you,  Sir.    w.  Our  father  is  waiting  for  us  at  home. 


mys:^««I  was tiicB  pboed  st  seheol with 

wonted,  sad  the  only  good  I 

bdief  in,  and  dread  H,  ghosts  and  hobgoblins. 

tiie  children  qniet,  she  woald  tell  as  tiw 

appaiitioBa,  aa  she  walked  to  and  fre  bf  her 

ss  the  following : — *  A  saan,  onee  chopping  wood  at  a  jrisee  sdM 

Craodheavers,  by  aodasnt  chopped  his  hewels  oat.    The  htfdbit 

beoanieso  fbuain  ths  blo^  that  it  eonid  aefcr  aftsnrandibe 

reoMived,  and  this  msn's  ghost  Ofcr  aftowaids  haaatei  the p]a«; 

and  freiiaently,  when  naay  psnoos  wars  present,  hs  wodU  aab 

his  appesfance,  pot  his  ftnger  into  the  ftre,  aad  i^|fat  Us  dim  wkh 

it.    After  annoying  the  people  for  soaee  time,  be  wooU  eeMSid 

into  the  coalpit.    He  was  twwe  lidd,  bat  still  sesde  his  appeuiaee 


BIOGRAPHY.— No.  VIIL 

SAM UBL  BUDOBTT,  THE  SUCCESSFUL  HBBCHANT. 

Is  the  little  town  of  Wrington,  in  Somenetahire,  the  birth-place  of 
Joho  Locke,  one  of  England's  greatest  philoeophers,  Samnel 
Bttdgett,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  was  born  on  the  27th  of 
JiW,  1794.  From  this  puce  he  was  soon  afterwards  removed 
to  Backvrell.  and  aubseqocntly  to  Nailsea. 

In  a  bilef  narration  of  the  leading  events  of  his  life,  he  tells  us 
that  the  oldest  dreamttaBoe  of  any  importance  which  be  recollected, 
was  that  of  a  Mr.  Taylor,  sn  Irish  gentleman,  coming  to  lodge  in 
liis  father's  honae,  and  offering  to  undertake  the  education  of  the 
children.  He  acknowledges  that  his  parents  were  both  extremely 
kind  and  indulgent ;  bat  Uiis  offer  was  so  far  from  prodocing.  as  it 
ought  to  have  done,  anything  like  hope  or  pleasure  in  his  mind, 
and  made  him  so  much  afraid  on  the  occasion  (although  not  aware  that 
the  gentleman  erer  spoke  an  unkind  word  to  any  one),  that,  for  a 
short  time,  he  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  preferred  death  to  the 
proapect  before  him,  and  life  became  a  complete  burden,  from  no 
other  cante  than  the  idea  he  had  formed  of  the  warmth  of  this 
gentleman's  temper.  His  mind,  however,  was  completely  reUeted 
from  its  apprehensions  when  he  learoed  that  the  offer  was  not 
accepted.  This  circumstance  left  an  indelible  impression,  snd  pro- 
duet^  great  care  in  his  after  lifie,  to  prerent  an  occurrence  of  the 
kind  in  the  case  of  his  own  children.  There  are  two  points  here 
which  ought  not  to  escape  the  attention  of  parents  and  instructors, 
and  the  obaenration  of  self-educators.  One  ia  the  constitutional 
aensitiTeness  snd  timidity  of  the  young  mind  ;  and  the  other,  the 
dtapoaition  of  such  minds  to  store  up  ^treaent  experience  for  future 
occaaiooa. 

The  childhood  of  Samnel  Budgett  had  its  perils.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  hardly  rescued  from  drowning  in  a  tan-pit.  On 
another,  he  had  an  equally  singular  escape,  on  this  wise :  a  laden 
cirt,  drawn  by  three  horses,  waa  moving  onwards,  when  Ssmuel, 
who  was  then  between  five  and  six  years  of  age,  ran  before  the 
wbeeb,  and  falling  on  his  back,  the  broad  wheel  passed  over  the  top 
of  his  right  thigh,  acroas  his  body,  and  over  hia  left  shoulder,  gras- 
ing  Ids  chin,  and  leaving  a  mark  which  became  indeBble. 

In  1801,  the fkmily  removed  to  Kiagawood,  where,  he  remembered, 
that  ^  his  father  snd  mother  took  a  shop  which  was  termed 
**  the  great  shop  on  the  causeway."  Two  yesrs  after,  this  shop 
WBS  left  in  the  hands  of  a  brother,  many  years  older  than  he  was, 
and  the  sob  of  another  mother ;  his  parents  then  opened  a  smsll 
^?neral  shop  at  Coleford. 

But,  what  of  his  edncstion,  it  will  be  asked  ?  On  tiiis  point, 
Samuel  Budgett  says :— ••  We  went  to  school  to  a  Mrs.  Stone,  at 
the  Yew-tree,  whose  usual  mode  of  punishment  was  to  put  us  in  the 
oomer  with  her  husband's  long  speckled  worsted  stocl^g  drawn 
over  our  heads,  and  the  foot  hanging  over  our  faces,  either  for  a 
long  or  a  short  tfane,  aceordiag  to  the  natnre  of  our  offence.  This 
degradation  I  had  twioe  to  submit  to  i  ones  Ibr  picking  up  an  apple 
under  the  tree,  and  the  other  time  for  wsshing  my  shois  in  her  pen 
of  clean  water." 

We  are  here  told  of  the  dame's  mode  of  ezerdsing  discipline,  but 
astothatofherteachingtwearsleftqniteinthedaik;  itia natural, 
howeveri  to  snpposs,  that  there  was  more  punishment  than  progress, 
and  more  lasmoss  than  teaing.      0/  his  next  instructor,  he 


and  tenrifted  thoee  who  attended  the  pit  s  when  a  aaaabsr  of  good 
mea  saet  togethsr,  and  kdd  him  hi  the  Bed  Sea,  and  she  waa  sot 
awara  whether  he  had  since  saade  Ua  appearancs^  or  not.'  Thia  k 
Cgiven]  just  to  show  the  kaid  oftailieiL  in  that  tsmpk  of  litan- 
tare." 

"Temple  of  Utarature,  hadaed  1"  says  one  of  Us  Uogiaplm, 
«'snd  ths  priesten  too  I  It  is  positivdy  a  marvel  thst  this  giut 
English  people  have  ever  grown  to  the  proportions  wherein  tlMj 
stand  bdbre  the  world  t^-day,  considering  ne  mental  aliaaeat  os 
whieh  the  bulk  of  them  were  reared.  Poor  diildrea !  handed  ofer, 
by  way  of  edueatioo  foreoodi,  to  witnen  an  old  wosaan  spianbg 
two  yams,  one  of  worated,  the  other  of  hobgobliBS.  And  tin 
quality  of  her  ghotta,  too  I  They  had  not  even  the  smsll  |rroftt  of 
being  poetical,  to  weigh  against  aU  the  needless  fears  and  paimthaf 
orig^ated  in  the  heart  of  a  poor  chQd !"  As*  however,  tiaie  rolM 
on,  Samuel  waa  freed  fkom  thia  pemiciona  Banaense ;  he  wsa  lot, 
on  the  reesoval  of  the  family,  to  another  sdiool,  snd  aftowarii, 
with  hia  brother,  to  a  third,  whieh  appears  to  hsve  been  of  alngher 
order  then  any  of  the  former. 

Wliea  Samuel  was  about  tea  years  of  sge,  the  fbllowiag  inddcot 
occurred,  as  he  wss  going  to  schooL  He  says : — '*  I  picked  «pt 
horae-shoe,  carried  it  about  three  milea,  and  aold  it  m  a  blscksmhli 
for  a  penny.  That  was  the  first  penny  I  ever  recoUeet  poaManngi 
and  I  kept  it  for  aone  time.  A  few  weeke  after,  the  aame  naa 
called  my  attention  to  a  boy,  who  was  carrying  off  aone  dirt 
oppoeite  his  door ;  and  offered,  if  I  would  beat  tftue  boy,  who  wu 
bigger  tlian  myself,  to  give  me  a  penny.  I  did  ao ;  he  made  a  mirk 
upon  it,  and  promised  that  if  I  would  bring  it  to  him  that  day 
fortnight,  he  would  give  me  another.  I  tmdc  it  to  hfaa  at  the 
appointed  time,  when  he  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  I  thaabacia< 
possessed  of  thieepence ;  since  which  I  have  never  heea  wiftoat, 
except  when  I  gave  it  all  away."    It  is  a  trite  ssying  thst 

"The  boy  to  (kther  to  the  saan  ;* 
and,  inthedrenmstanees  thus  simplynarrated,wehave  the  foreahsdoe- 

ing  of  wl»at  Samuel  Budgett  afterwarda  became.  In  that  srUug  of  tba 
'  horseshoe,  he  Uid  the  foundatioa  of  hia  haWta  and  his  fxtsaa  n 
a  British  merchant ;  and  that  he  could  give  away,  as  well  ai  m  to 
profit,  the  following  statement  will  attest: — '<  By  Um  tioae  I  leR 
Coleford  for  Khigswood,  when  I  wss  between  fburtsen  sad  iStta 
yeara  of  age,  1  had  mved  thirty  ponada,  which  I  presented  to  bT 
parents ;  which  they  intended  returning,  but  never  were  aMi 
to  do  so."  This  was,  mdeed,  a  noble  aaisrifice;  butitahoaldbe 
remembered  that  Samuel  was  a  youth,  and  had  been  hroogkt^ 
under  the  power  of  religious  principle ;  and  as  this  dsily  dtraeted 
hu  course,  so,  relying  on  God,  he  wss  enabled  not  only  to  jsan 
thU  sum,  but  through  Hto  blessmg,  "wfaldi  msfcaUi  rich,  » 
greatly  prospered  in  Us  future  labours.  _^ 

Meanwhile,  his  brother  occupied  What  was  termed" the gitff 
shop  on  the  canseway,"  though  it  was  only  a  humble  ?^^ 
burinem ;  and  to  this  brother,  Samuel,  who  was  hia  janior  Vf 
fifteen  yeara,  waa  bound  apprentioe.  Being  very  little  of  bii  lf^ 
aad  withal  not  verv  strong,  he  (ailed  to  give  sstiafsctiflB  toJui 
brother,  who  aeeordingly  gave  him  notice  to  leave  "  for  w>b[^ 
ability."  With  mudi  anxiety  and  many  fesrs,  be  sppUed  toit^- 
B.  ia  Bristol,  who  had  a  vacancy,  and  hto  biographer  grspUo^ 
sketches  what  oocured  on  the  faiterview :— "I  fear  yoa sie  sot 
Strang  enoogh  for  my  sitnation."— "  O,  do  try  sae,  sir,  I  imiV" 
I  can  do."—"  Will  yon  write  yonr  addiem  ?*'  Not  hetog  V^ 
certain  what  the  word  "  address"  might  mesn,  he  rspltod, "  1  o^ 
writean  hivoice,  air."— «<  Very  well  s  write  86  lbs.  ofhseonat9id. 
per  lb." — ^He  wrots^  but  the  reckonbg  was  wrong.  He  tned  i 
second  time,  but  sgain  failed.  Hto  heart  ssnk.  Then,  in  eame ' 
yonng  man  hiking  for  the  situation,  taller,  better  drcaasd,  *ada 
every  way  more  eli^ble  in  sppeanmoe  than  be.     At  bim  hs  lo^**** 
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idnctticM  than  he  hul,  bs  mitod  hlni««lf  o(  the  opporloniCf  pre. 
iariad  t^  iha  Jodrmj,  to  improre  Umidf  in  aritluiutie,  and  wmton 
ealcdUtJngtheuDonntiDrpoandi  of  Imcod,  lod  battsr,  uid  mfcnu 
other  tbingi,  ktog  alter  U*  brotbar  wai  tired  of  iDob  cxerdMa  in 
md*  (•ekoniaj. 

Alt  tUa  «M  abmntaly  cbarmderiaUe.  Ea(er  bad  be  been  for 
Oe  acqaUUion  of  kmMladp ;  and  that  be  oontiaaed  to  be  lo,  <i 
trident  from  the  fbllowbii  frafmeat  fram  hia  pen  of  a  later  data  :— 
"  H;  time  ia  towtt,  utd  I  am  what  I  am,  <a*teai]  of  being  what  I 
^gfat  ioM  Amh.  Dljr  etqaet,  now,  U  to  regain,  u  hi  u  poaible, 
what  I  baTe  loat,  and  to  oM^  >U  that  ii  attainable.  Uj  qt  ' 
oowiBihowihaUIbeeomiABtlMayfer  8halllDotdol 
•a  I  am  riofle,  la  mwafa  ae  fir  fA*  prtMtnl,  and  to  luep  my  eje 
dnfl;  diRSted  to  tbealtalnmatof  rallglonaandaaeAdkiioiileilgt? 


in  bi*  b*ooi.  "  But  be  ii  not  atrmif  enoa^  i  70a  eonld 
Bonr  eairy  Aoaa  bewy  eheeeea,"  pointinf  to  eome  higb  npon  tlie 
the  liMliM.— "Do  let  me  try,  Bbi  I  an  nre  I  can  do  It" 
la  •  Mooi^  be  wm  np  to  tba  nbarmi,  and  trfami^antlj  dlaplayed 
Ue  Mramtlk.  Hia  fceUnp  ware  alvafa  bighlT  exdtable,  and  on  ~ 
ooeerioa  ea  argeat,  tbef  naa  toa  Dcrrona  intoaitr.  Thla,  with 
whole  aplftt,  qnita  woo  Hn.  B.  She  pleeded  tor  bim  ;  ber  hoa- 
bendooaanitidi  and  he  Wt  the  abop  bappjr  fai  tbe  knowledge  that, 
wban  Ua  moalb  wae  ended,  be  had  a  pUee  awaitiag  him. 


„ , D  jeadj  to  laep  oat  amify , 

wb;  •boold  mj  ideaa  alw^a  be  oonftned  witUn  the  aarrow  1 
paa*  of  oar  ahop  walk." 

Bat  we  antiapale.  After  Semnd  bad  been  wldi  Mr.  B.  about 
ill  montha,  bia  bretbtr  **  fai  flie  eanaawa;"  told  bim  ft  waa  hia 
dat;  lo  aarre  ont  Ua  time  i  be  iherebre  proceeded  to  do  ao,  tboa^ 
hIaemploTergBTCbIm  V  wUberidaot  ralaetaiMa.  On  the  eipin- 
Hon  of  bia  apprctrtleethlp,  he  engaged  with  Ua  brother  M  •  aebrj  i 
end  at  the  end  of  tbiee  raera,  be  bad  eared  oat  ef  It  three  boadted 
ponnda.  Bat  now  came  another  aet  of  icU-daninL  Hn  Brat 
UUrtf  ponndt  wUii  he  mTed  he  gaw  to  Ua  poroita.  Bomb  time 
aftenrarda,  Ua  wbide  atore  amoonted  to  UtMi  ehUHnp,  and  thii 
befrailjbeetowedonbla  aiaten.  Now  maittr  c<eo  mn^  and  aeft- 
Ing  thitt  thoa^  bk  biothnr'a  ragalar  barineee  wae  tbrlrtog,  he  waa  in 
dl&anUr  Aom  a  bmAbu  epacnlaHoa,  Semoel  begged  bU  Boeq>t- 
oepUweofaSAf  ta<L 

Mot  loiw  after  tUe  eriduee  ef  Ue  geowoiitr  he  became  a 
pattaier  with  bia  biotber  1  ba  mmb  nettli  oilMided  the  boiiaau, 
and  at  leagtb  baoeme  tte  kad  of  Oe  hooee  aa  a  "  Oeoenl  Pro- 
TUoa  Merchant."  Hoat  ahilfBl,  aiargetlo,  andpeneteringlntUB 
itaiaiilM.  ba  waa  axeeedlnil;  eooaidente  end  geoerona  towaida 
^  namarooa  pooide  he  emplOTOd,  and  nonificent  in  hie  pnblio 
ebaritiea.  He  died  m  Mar,  lUl,  leaving  behind  Urn  aa  a  motto 
on  whldk  he  ioTaii^jr  acted,  and  whid  he  oonaideitd  caaenttal  to 
ancemi  in  bnrineaa,  the  following  wor da : 

"  T&cr, — ENTROPn  le  a ,— PniKci  rLi. " 

[We  here  been  aalted  alreadr  to  explain  the  word  (imI  /  and  we 
■a  Ukeh  to  be  naked  again.  We  ahall  therefore  take  tUa  ooeaaiaa 
to  eiplali  tfaeiAole  three  worde,  la«t,  mUtrfrit,  primi^lt. 

The  word  tact  er^inaUr  •^nUee  Mwet;  end  aa  the  whole  ied^ 
btheorganof  (nwA,  aowhen  ap^lad  meUphoiioaUr  to  the  opera- 
tloat  of  Muii,  the  term  Uet  imi^iea  that  the  whole  eonl  le  alire  to 
tboee  praeeedinga  in  bnibiaaa  wldob  are  touching  or  are  likelj  to 
toadi  tl^  proflt  of  the  mer^ant.  Bat  It  inpUea  more  then  tUa  : 
ItimpUea  unaaedlata  aetien,  acccr^g  tottaneoeedtjof  thacMe; 
it  Imntteaa  eorraot  and  tnatentaneoae  lodgment,  and  a  prompt  and 
daciriNpattWof  it  Into  auoatloa.  In  Amrt,  tact  meena  the  doing 
of  the  tight  tUng,  at  the  ligbt  time,  witboat  one  momtnt'i  delay. 
We  hare  had  many  brilliant  examphe  of  (art  and  the  i—M^laet 
InpabUe  men io modem ttme*.    Tbediaraeterof WaHmgtooeea 

■anoal  may  ba  ivmmed  np  in  Ibc  aingle  word  fiuf,    no *    ' 

Ui  poet  eaceeaa  wae  not,  ae  ONn  peraona  JuTe  boliihlr  ~ 

Ue  good  bitaiie  er  Ue  greet  lo^  bat  Ua  lamariMbU 

In  OeUatonr  ef  Ue  campaitBa  In  the  Feninealai 

tbtatharh«Dd,aerataefNapolaeBlkegnat,1     . 

nd  eabjantor  of  Barepe,  WW  the  teani  ^  Ah<  eo  me^  eeeoiiaDa, 

HiiVfct«rtKMi«l*MptMltomr.  Twm  tiNn  tty  ka  ftOl, 


and  not  «t  Waterleo  |  hat  It  wae  on  the  plaina  of  acath  Brabaa^ 


changee  whidi  ban  freqnently  taken  place  In 
of  thb  oeanbT,  can  only  be  attribnted  la  »»t 
of  loaf  la  the  leading  dmb  of  Oe  mbuatry. 


the  Mcret  of  SAi  Robert  Peel'a  popnlaiily  waa  hif 

■^ '■"'■  ban  freqnently  laka 

can  only  be  attribnb 

baaperfbrmeditoda^,  then  faJnyru*  ought  to  follow 

' "-■ •■ mu  thi  nndartaklng  of  lome 

oable  axpeotatioo  of  aneceai, 

, . aama.   inaMaal  bodneaa,  tUe 

qnality  of  mind  la  termed  ^xftluv:  thoa  weaayof  an  actin  and 
"  I  nun  of  boiinae,  that  he  ia  •  jwwUif /«ttH«,  end  that  if 
will  aaeoeed,  be  wOL    Entarpriae.  bowerer.Ia  net  tf*m- 
Ihere  are  menr  naaona  who  aiiataka  •  tptmlaHaf  apirit  for 

,    ,  ,  apeoolatloni  torn  out  iBcceBafn],  bat 

mdi  do  not  conatitnte  nteipnae.  A  apeculation  haa  ae  proper 
gnMuidi  (or  ila  prooeeding* ;  no  reaionable  proepect  of  laooeaa  in 
ita  temlt ;  no  tact  haa  l>e«D  diaplajed  in  getting  it  np  ;  aal  ao 
aipeiience  baa  been  employed  in  jti  managemea* 
Anenlerpriie,  on  the  contrary,  bu  moft  advai 
gronndi  for  its  cammcnoement ;   the  meet  mwnafde  a 


of  ita  eccomplUhinent  1  the  beat  appllcUioa  of  tact  haa  b._..  __ 
bibited  in  ita  ■mngementa ;  and  the  dietatm  of  experience  are 
lidble  in  all  it*  tnoaaction*.  WithootenlariMiie,  the  world  wonld 
eland  itill ;  with  ipecolation.  It  would  go  to  rain. 

PrineipU  la  the  next  Important  qnaltty  In  a  nun  of  baibieaa,  a 
atateeman,  or  a  public  imtroctori  PriHapU  ia  only  another  term 
for  ifeimn^A/Aowt^iaalloaTtntnaaetiona.  Thia  haa  been  ad- 
mb«d  u  all  agea  t  it  ta  the  nnnllarable  fonadalife  of  all  meKUtUa 
It  Ii  ttieatandard  ebaracterlitie  of  the  Britiah  aMTchent. 


Witboatit,  the  walk  of  the  Roral  Bicbange  wonld  bll  down,  the 
doon  of  the  Bank  of  England  woaU  be  broken  open,  and  Oc  port 
of  London  would  become  a  waate  and  howUng  wlldliiuue.    The 


Dcceadty  of  friiui^  in  the  CTery-day  barincai  of  lifii  k  Kt  forth 
in  aereral  trite  and  w«D-known,  bat  eiprenire  prorerbe,  endi  ei 
the  following ;  "  Uonetty  k  the  beat  poUcy,"  "  Roneatr  itandi  the 
longeec,"  "  Steal  a  penny,  ileal  a  ponnd,''  "  Duboneat  in 
Utile,  dkboneit  m  mncb,*'  &c.  Principle  wiU  be  eeen  Ilka  m 
ma  of  lilTcr  In  a  aeam  of  coal,  ranniog  tliraogb  the  whole  of 
a  man'i  character  anil  ttanaadioui ;  all  the  particnian  of 
hia  character,  end  all  the  nacare  of  bk  baaincae,  we  may  act  be 
acqnainlad  with,  bnt  principle  will  pe^  oat  Tery  cleariy  in  the 
nalleit  tranaaction,  and  wul  enable  yoa  to  jadge  of  all  the  leet. 


^ance,  tall  what  we  think  ie  oar  opinion  of  a  maa'e  principle,  a 
we  baT«  rardf  been  deodTcd.  There  are  eome  people  who  eem 
look  yon  itraigbt  io  the  face,  and  who  have  no  detaotof  naion,  who 
alwaya  look  down,  or  ap,  or  ddewayi,  or  at  eomething  die,  whan 
yoLara  ipceklng  to  them,  beware  of  each  charaoten.  Tlwre  are 
otwr  pecmk  who  boldly  atara  yon  la  the  face,  who  do  not  care  U 
IbeyihonUpotyovonlof  Goantenance,  andwhoerenaeem  towi^ 
to  do  ao  by  their  effrontery  i  beware  of  each  cbaractercalao.  Again 

J. ^._,    .  ■'eyoawitbtbeniildeetandblandeet 

with  the  politaitand  aofteat  tongoe 
'--  ■—rare.    Honeet/ 

nnderpretanded  modtaty  or  ihaniefMiednma  1  It  nujbeoon- 
ceeled  ander  a  prond,  haogfaty,  and  orerbearing  dameanonr ;  and  it 
may  be  concealed  ander  the  greUeit  ahow  of  polit«ee*  aod  geatlcneae 
of  manoer*.  One  or  two  ectaal  banaaeUona  bi  bniineM,  how- 
a  ie*eal  the  tme  character,  and  will   dnw  that  we 
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the  Gtrtaan  lannnn.     VMt  aaaaU  Ml   li^l  Zb|,  iM  Wi  flia 


1« 


THB  POPULAS  EDUGATOR. 


1T-T 1- 


iln  wut  Ifa  ftv  tet  flxlfit  Oottlct;  (^MfcO.  they  caU  him  onlr 
the  good  Walter.    (S  182.  8) 

Verba  aignifyiiig  to  compare,  to  gite,  to  take  away,  Ac, 
gorern  the  •ocusatiTe  and  the  dative.  (S  129. 1.)  Ex. :  9Uimii 
Mr  Mifto  Hntn  ejwk^mdjlft,  take  to  thee  again  a  laognage- 
mafctcr.  SBcm  fbS  k^  Mil  wrsTrii^?  to  whom  ahaU  I  liken 
thee?    fbk  SHnfef  attfaica  «|m  aOci,  the  enemy  took  from  him 

all  (ereiy  thing). 

Bxmctss  67. 

»Wt,/  fiew,  inten-  Be^w,  /  InatmcUon,  ^^avfm,   to  christen, 

lion ;  lesson ;  baptize ; 

tU^unq,   /.    esteem,  8c'6fnlflef<^i<^tt,/ his-  a:tf  IK, /.fidelity; 

respect ;  tory  of  life ;  iCvtann.  »•  tyrant ; 

In'bcn&B.  n.  t?mem.  8ieicwtt,  affectionate-  Ucbaetnilimmcn,  to  ac- 

branca,  keep-sake;      lyj  co'^,     to    corres- 

Vn'vcrtraaci^  to  con-  Sfuitmaii,  at  several      pond ; 

fide  to;  times;  UsUtflu^,    m.    supec- 

Off^cikca,     eonside-  SRip^n'bcin,  to  mis-      abuadance; 

rata;  use,  ill-treat ;         ^ti^an  genl^rit,  /.  time 

t8«i»cl«,m.  testimony;  «<ttskrt€,  /  curiosi-      past,  things  past ; 
S)c'mikt|i(.  hnmble  I    ;    ty;  ©fttft^en,   to   endow, 

9Mfk'm,  m.  rebel ;     ^tiajeff 'ia/  princess ;      to  bestow ; 
Cmo'ka,  to  provai     8lfi^|ca,     to     reach,  aJmat^cr,  m.  betrayer, 
•cictai'aif,  ».  secret ;      eitend;  traitor ; 

M'M/aoourgci      tk^dtca,    to     scold,  aM<l»i<aa^it,  /  se- 
*ei«^let,  m.  hyp^te,      chide  j  crecy,  discretion  ; 

dissembler  I  «<|lmH«a#todisgraoe,  Snfo^'mnifl,  /.  recon- 

^na'aenBai^  m,  king      (to  call  names) ;         oiliation ; 

ol  the  Hobs;         e^v!^/.  beauty ;  i8inr|tt8,  m.  preference; 
«ar,  dear;  *  SebnuH^^Tdemachass  aBcigmi*  to  decline. 

«m,  tejre  rni^  ^Hnm  SBeg.  Teach  me  thy  way,  O  Lord. 

Hz  aaaate  ifa  fciacn  ficien  «ot«.  He  called  him  his  beloved  Son. 

fiRaa  (Sect.  26. 4.)  ^cipt  t|n  ken  They  caU  him  the  father  of  Uie 

Ostet  bet  fBoafcB  aak  Un  Swjler  orphan,  and  the  comforter  of 

tec  SBittoca.  the  widow. 

JDca  SeigliBfl  f<|Un)^  man  cwca  They  call  a  coward  a  hare. 

(Br  gtcbt  f^  >ieU  flRa^  am  ^,    He  gives  himself  much  trouble 

(deOcrt)  about  you. 

«tf(  mir  immec  ben  ctqaid'cnbca    Give  me  still  tiie  refreshing  con- 

Xt^  bof  14  bk|  iolb  frcabigcr        solation,  that  I  shall  soon 

loic'baitlfa  ainbc.  (SOBcife.)  see  you  more  joyful  again. 

a)is    cia    eUb   fbib   fk  ^htn.    To  thee  are  Uiey  given  (as}  a 

(C^^iOcr.)  picture. 

1.  S)m  9tr|bii,  bet  fete  «i«  mipfaabdt,  neant  man  eiaea  JCytamiea. 
2.  9t  f^agt  mii|  am  IDlnfte,  bit  i^  t^  nii^t  ttcnaen  lann.  8.  C^  mi^ 
SMl  (Sect  70. 1.)  bu  t»ai%  nac  Wnen  ©ectM^et.  4.  IDieienigen  «eiite 
maf  man  4ca^  f^imHca,  bie  fc^a  tCbca  unb  fi^ci^t  ^anbcln.  5.  Skan 
l^t  bie  ftteieffla  toaifi  getoafl.  6.  3^  fcagtc  i^a  bicfd  ttli^t  aul  ffUu* 
gietbe.  7-  tttUo,  ein  tamrattoi^  mnntt  f^  eirn  QM$ti  Chrttcl.  8 
3<9  ncnnc  ben  einen  freanb,  bet  nri^  nl(^t  auf  meine  9lM:i«fle;-fimbetn  attf 
meiae  9c|Cct  lie^cscll  aufmetrfam  mac^t.  9.  9t  ^rigt  SHrt  9etnbe  unb 
daipdm;  laai  ak^  mil  t^m  ift.  10.  SXt  Setter  fc^oU  ben  @(^ulec  etnen 
faatm  ITnaBea.  11.  S^fcagte  i^a  Mtftcbenl  ftiaen  fiHamen.  12.  ^ 
vctbitne  nm,  baf  tnic^  ba0  fSoVt  einen  a^etrAt^  nennl.  IS.  3<^  gcbc 
Sfnen  blefel  anlenfen  |um  ©etoeife  mttner  txtU  unb  9l(^tn«g.  14.  8Bie 
gcra  vcti^n  (l(tcta  i^tcn  Jtinbem  bte  bedangcnen  Seller,  xotnn  [tnt  bie« 
felbca  ^(i^  tamtca.  16.  dt  cttA^tte  niit  me^rmall  fetne  Scben^e* 
fe^tc.  16.  etc  Mtftoien  ndt  mcia  Untc^  aab  teti^en  mtc  bie  ^Aabc 
^um  Sctseife  i^rct  IBctfo^nung.  17.  ^^t  bent  Wltn^m,  bem  bie  Slotat 
etnen  flefunben  (Sktft  unb  dncn  Hoten  SSci^anb  verlie^,  aSet  bo^  too^tet 
bem,  \9tU^  fU  ein  bemfit^igd  unb  befc^ibeitef  ^er^  fc^enfte. 

1.  Mentor  taught  Telemachua  the  art  of  governing.  2. 
They  will  teach  him  this  language.  8.  The  time  past  gives  to 
men  the  best  instruction  for  the  future.  4.  In  his  last  letter  he 
wrote  to  me  the  following  news.  5.  The  rich  should  contribute 
a  littie  from  their  superabundance  with  pleasure  to  the  poor.  6. 
He  showed  ma  the  bemity  of  nature.  7.  I  trusted  him  with 
the  aeerat  with  the  Intention  to  prove  his  discretion  and  fidelity. 
8.  Qdffgeylaoaltodabetniferof  hUeovntrTbyhiaownpeople. 
9^.  He  cUdn  at  wtth  bdng  >^  <^»  M I  dedlatd  to  follow  thoae 


principles,  whidi  do  not  eoHcapwid  witii  my  tiirfin>^iinii  11 
Tlie  «  Popnkr  Sdncator"  teadMatheB^Uih,  FraMh,iadO» 
man  langnafm  in  the  eaaleat  manner. 

SacTiON  LIV. 

raaposinoNs  kbouibiko  tbb  aaKirtva. 

The  prepositions,  mtttelft  obct|a(B,  ttugcac^td,  wtmtttcCJt  wnufi; 
&c.,  (S  109.  S  110.)  govern  the  genitive.  Ex. :  Obet^Ib  bee  mm 
Snide  i|l  bet  Sluf  bteit  unb  tief ;  above  the  new  bridge  the  riTcr 
is  broad  and  deep.  SUec  SKu^  ungeo^tct  gclang  d  at^t;  notwith- 
standing all  the  pains  it  did  not  succeed.  Shttclfi  fciad  CdjbitH 
fet^rn  toir  e<  bun^ ;  by  means  of  his  assistance  we  carried  it  through 
(achieved  the  design).  S^ai  fonnfl  bu,  vcnndgc  btlnel  Sojiaiitd, 
bcgreifen;  that  canst  thou,  by  dint  of  thy  imderstandig,  com- 
prehend. 93(rmtttclfi  Uebergabc  fam  tie  @tabt  ts  SelnUI  ^ARfec; 
by  means  of  surrender,  the  town  came  into  (the)  enemy's  hsiuU. 
SBetmose  fdne<  aJcifprc^nS  mu§tc  ct  fominen;  in  cons^uenco  of 
his  promise,  he  was  obliged  to  come. 

ExBBCiss  68. 

9mt,fi.oflice,  charge;  Scnfeit,    beyond,  on  Un'ltifat^,   below,  st 

9itn^Hl\^.  aoxiotxs :         the  other  side ;  the  lower  end ; 

lluf'fec^aT^,  without,  Jtrofk,  by  virtue  of;  Untcriht^'ni,  to  nip* 
out  of,  beyond ;      ^reu|.  n.  cross ;  port,  assist ; 

Seforgf,  solicitoiu ;     Sanb^l,  a.  country-  Untoeit,  not  ftr  oif,* 

gB(ci((,  pale ;  seat ;  9^tth^,  a.  prohibition; 

JDidfeit,  on  this  side ;  8Andf  along ;  fOetffafttn,  to  arrtit; 

drnpft^'Un,  to  recom-  Saut,  accormng  to,  in  SSermittrlfl,  by  mesni 
mend;  consequence  of;         of,  (See  mittr(|i); 

(Sxlaubnif,  f.  permis-  9RtttetP;bymeansof;  tSermS'ge,  by  means 
sion;  Obcr^alS,  *above,  at      of,  (See  above); 

(9a(ncr,  Gauls ;  the  upper  part  of;  {Brtjoe if'tun^  /  des- 

<^al6cR,  or  ^albci;  for  $a)>pel,/.  poplar ;  pair,  despondency; 

the  sake  of,  on  ac-  S^ai  n.  vale,  valley ;  S!Beflen«  on  account  i!, 
count  of ;  Srob«  iu  defiance  of,      by  reason  of; 

^enft^cn,    to    reign,      in  spite  of;  Bnfolgc,  in  pursuance 

prevail ;  Ucberieu'gung,  /.  con-      of,  in  consequence 

hunger,  m.  hunger ;         viction;  of; 

3n'ttcrt,  inner,  inter-  Umfet'ge^  to  go  Surud'fc^n,  to  re- 
nal ;  about ;  turn ; 

3B'nct^I(,  within }       Ua^gcoi^    notwith-  Snfaflc,    /     promite, 

standing;  word ; 

IDet  Mi'tifil^  mtU^iag  itct  aa'fct*  The  political  ftigitive  wsaden 
^  fcinci  fDa'tcclaabci  aa^ct'.  about  beyond  Um  limits  of 

his  native  eotmtry. 

8aitt    ttntf     f af fcif l^ca    IBeft^tt'    la  conseqoence  of  an  imperial 

nniftni  bie  Otiys  i|ic  Oaffm        command  the  dtiiens  were 

aB'geieii.  focoed  to  give  up  their  snns. 

SBA^trob  bel  fie'MlA^ca  Migcf    During  the  seven  years'  war 

Befagette  Vriebrii^  11.  bit  «t«bt        Frederic  11.  besief^  the  dty 

$rag.  (of)  Prague  (f  183.  6.) 

aS^egen  fetnei  gcfclTigea  anb  man'*    On  account  of  his  social  sad 

term  Setta'gcaf  GtUc  man  i^a.  cheerAil     deportment   they 

loved  him. 
1.  itinbet  burfeiv  o^nc  ChrtauBnip  i^rtt  (Ktetn,  ni^t  avfe^Ii  kff 
^aofcl  am^e^.  2.  5Dtclfeit  bel  9(tt|fe«  jle^t  ein  ft^Sarl  tanb^uf 
8.  a)cf  SSotetS  ^oOes  ifl  bie  Angiia4K  SRuttct  beforgt  4.  3naff^I( 
bet  etobt  j^ertfdl^e  ^anget  unb  SergtsetjiuBg.  5.  Seafeit  bel  Sccid  ifk 
tin  f(^e«  Sl^al.  6.  iTraft  fciael  Saitil  Mi^fMc  et  ben  SHd.  7-  S«"t 
felnet  tnacten  Ucberjeugung  fVra(^  rt  bicfe  flBortc.  8.  8ABg6  bel  fKnitff 
fie^cn  ttiele  $a))))eln.  9.  !DKtte(|l  eiuel  Sriefel  em))fa^(  et  i^n.  10. 
SBetmtttetll  ctnil  gaien  SieunbcA  ton  et  in  bicftf  ^aal.  11.  Ohcx^^i 
bet  etobt  fle^t  eta  Jteea).  12.  ftajhUt  bel  itafftt'l  ttiaH  cc  SBahct. 
18.  SCtot  te«  fiotfen  Kegen*  gc^  et  1^M|ictra  (Seet  66.).  14.  Uslrc^li 
bttfel  S)orfc«  negt  etne  [(^Sne  SBtefe.  15.  Ungea(^  bet  SecMtl  fcnc* 
ffiatct«  befu^tc  (t  ^9  IQeotct.  16.  Umoeit  bicfd  ®albe<  fa|  i^  ««» 
gtsfea  O^ogel.  17.  aSermogc  fcinel  Btn^^vmH  fann  er  bie  ftnncn  ua' 
terf»ben-  18.  SBAftenb  bet  (e|tta  Beit  fa^  ce  f^c  Vn^  osA.  19 
fCDcgen  bd  Jtricgef  frtcfen  bie  tcic^  CinaM^ncr.  28.  SS^kftt  3n^ 
gufolge  fc^  et  jutSd. 

1.  He  did  it  in  apite  of  hia  relations.    2.  I  foond  myxtf 
quite  h^ppy  bcaseath  the  homUe  roof  of  thai  ooimtiymtt* 


CORKBSPONDENCE. 


3.  EretylUng  below  Ihe  ton  ii  mbjact  to  ehaoge.  4.  Wlut 
had  jou  lor  ileMri  beiidei  mclom  uhI  gnipM.  G.  The  poor 
ciat|TanIa  hope  to  U*e  better  on  the  other  tide  of  th«  ocem. 
S.  Ht  pencvered  Id  spite  of  all  opposilion.  7.  Tba  0*nli 
dtrrcted  thdr  tolUonte  much  alons  the  m  diore.  9.  It  U 
beneath  the  IndliHRiion  of  an  boneit  mui.  9.  OrNowieh 
ii  within  five  mile*  of  London,  10,  He  ought  to  be  ipucd 
on  aocmul  of  hi*  ege.  11,  He  1*  a  nobleman  b;  right  of  U* 
Urth. 

SlOTIOH    LV 

rmkpminotii  umrtaiNa  r«a  nAim. 
The  prepoiilioni,  inlgitin,  |«ii4|,  nibH,  frit,  kc,  (|  111,  1 112  ) 
goTern  the  datlte.    Bi. :  Stm  Sttomt  (ntgtgtn  U/tainmai  if  a\t^ 
Iri^l;  to  iwim  Rgunsl  the  itrcam  li  not  eaij.     <h    n)ll^lt  Ml 
dift  Mt  IBdtr(Tll  gcnlt ;  he  relate)  the  afftir  confonnablj  to 
the  trath.     ffi,  nctft  ftintn  Mhn  SofiitK,  IS  In  Smttita;  he,  t 
gether  with  both  hii  aoni,  1>  In  America.  Ct\l  trm  Xajt,  kaf 
Fciiu  4rinuli  MTlkl,  W  adt  ainiM  son  lEn  gmiAtR ;  tiare  the  day 
IneaAaa  "       '       ■' 


.  KtUa 


woij    lo  harn 


that  ha  left  hU  conntrj,  (home)  all  gladne 


■  fonaken  hi  a 


BlIBC 


a  S9. 


HnTWiiitj /  diBsola-  SnWrn,  to  demand,  SIflKl.a.Raili  (amonn, 
tlODt  call  for;  taiainSwIticdaiid); 

flnr'A^iun    to    ItMk  ttcgcai'tnAtta,  to  ail  6aininl.  altogether; 

up  I  over  opposite ;        Clcnit, /.  Kene ; 

Kaftt.     except,    out  tSnnll',  conrarmabl;  Scratntunj.  /  agree- 

•Idat  to;  mcnl; 

Si^cR,  M,  bow;  3iitla'nn,  m.  Indian i  Orrtanttti,     m.    con- 

flniKs'-  Carlhige;   3aj>,/ hunt,  chuei       federate,  ally ; 
If  nljt'jny^n,  lo  go  Xaovf,  m.  battle  t        tBnlit'nn,  la  lose  ; 
to  meat ;  !IR(fi'nrr,  aeveral ;        dunaffft',  next  to  ; 

Snt^i'jtaiidtn.  to  ap-  Sludl,  naked,  bare  ;     Sufiim'incnreminnt,     to 

prMcb  toward  I       VtiK^  together  with  i      come  together ; 
Sifl,  first',  O^lt:  m.  colonel  i      Suai'tn,  contrary  to, 

Ban,  in.  fall ;  Sfrll,  M.  arrow  1  (1-  e  diiagreeahlej. 

Rteiifil,  Romaiii 
BnqlUml  f«4tt  «  fI4kirf>  Irilha    laraiahe  Miaght  to  drive  these 
OAantn    (M  Mm    Slant   |ii        gloomy  thoughts  from  the 
fctilogti.  nlnd. 

Qii  titinn  tamft  moar^n  aa'-    At  llus  battle,  our  arm*  acquired 

fm  9Dii|1n  nMiilj  9^.  little  honour, 

nun  allia  flluimn  jtttt  tit  9i4<    Of  all  trees,  the  oak  the  most 
•m  lidntn  bta  9l\%  an.  readily  attracts  the  lightning. 

anu  ttrn  Ktttftt'ltn  if  Ml  4dllia    With   the  promising  the  per- 
Kctanttn.  forming  la  conneeled. 

1.  Km  tttftm  atiiAt  Kiltrf  kf  mdn  Uatnlan),  S.  tafn  Um 
Mdlni  btia  lattt  «r  nl4t  gndltl.  S.  Otl  itm  Jtsmrft  Mttfrni  mtfrtn 
entMel  Ifr  !(hn.  4.  tlDrm  Xrniivni  rtdlia  >«a  Sriakt  falatgin. 
B.  Dm  Vimatt  gtjtnilhr  faf  tat  Vn^vn.  6.  Dn  EGndtntuiij  gfml^ 
lamin  tit  OlntflnMha  la  t<t  Bltuft  suf  ttm  StSIK  gnftatnin.  7.  R<4 
btn  Balli  C«Tt|*go'<  flog  tal  ilnlf^t  Rn(|  F^an  Ru(Wan(  imntr 
ra[([  inigcgnt.  8.  Sll^fl  (tm  Ottnctal  hmmt  kn  Dtnfl.  g.  3((  fah 
4tmi  Vt..  lutfl  friiKB  Jtinltra,  jum  tSffm  (ingtletn.  10,  IBii  )Btnnt 
eii  in  tan  iilbn  Xagcn  ftunml  unfiNm  Snunti  ttfa^tn,  11.  Kit  brm 
tCftif  ant  engni  a<^  tat  3nkianti  unf  tit  3iu/i.  IS.  ecit  Itn  Intjij. 
jAlhata  Jhiftt  ^  il  Riifl  lEnll^i  tunln  qnttn.  IS.  Son  mit  kflrfni 
eit  SIM  fntatn.  14.  Sa  Mm  4lniaul  mifTifautiib  gab  tat  Jtmiiti  ftiam 
Otili  anf.  15.  Sfm  junl^ft  flant  tat  Jtanig.  19.  !Ditl  Otfl^t  MtTcl 
■IRnt'i^  1(1  mic  jimltai. 

1.  I  am  going  on,  according  to  mj  former  cuitom.  t.  Uy 
friend  went  agalnat  By  enemy.  3.  Oppoalte  me  aal  my  laolher 
bjr  the  side  of  my  uncle.  4.  I  rod*  nerou  the  park.  5.  He 
la  ioquiriiig  after  my  sister.  G.  Since  I  was  there,  I  hBTC  heard 
nothing  more  about  tbe  aSUr.  7.  I  have  not  aeen  him  lince 
yesterday.  B.  I  have  sent  the  letter  to  bia  bouae.  9.  He  went 
oat  of  Uie  room.  10.  I  was  with  my  brother.  11.  This  is 
•gainst  the  law. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

80CBATIC  If  BTBOD. 

Sot,— U  He.  M  of  ycBiexoeUentperkKUotI,  lotiMtTaaletttr,  signed 

JOhB  Soott,  In  which  be  lak*«  emrptta  to  i  matrtc^  mliw,  printed 


le  Booratla  method  I  nteil  Bert  give,  a) 
!ti  Uieii  nbtluMiDd  SMoairv  wtth  tolenbl* 
~  I  man  plslalr    and  br  mora 
1  la.    la  eoMlwloa,  I  w>iaM 


ixplinitlou 
ipouleiit  hii~     '  ~ 
■MBraor.     TlMf   an, 
piauaibif  cxpTwed  li 
nmirk,  thst  bowein 

il  logic  Du;  be,  the  AaMniaJoDlll»tlanof  tharcSwilTe  aad  iiiasiia 

wen  Is  of  mocib  man  nlae  and  lmportsne«,     A  m  in  who  ooN 

fur  hlDstlt  wilt  not  lUtly  Im  led  aiinj  bj  lh»  srgansBts  of 

sophists,  «lth«r  polltleal  er  rallglau,  bowaiet  spMAm*  itMy  at  flnt  ilchl 

—■7  appear.     Todn,  fte,  Jiuoa  AnAiaoti. 

St  MsrUn^  Mnd  Sov,.  UM. 

illRly  agraawltn  oar  oorretpondtDt  In  bia  emdodlng  renuBht 
itnmiljF  to  the  attention  of  oar  reatsr*.  We 
■alai  OB  th*  Soorstie  metbod.] 


fanmabL^  of  the  merite  of  bb    Engflsh   jimBtmsr, 

rinos  asoartainsd,  wu  wriltan   b^  tbe  oalebreted  Sir  Biohard  Btacla; 

ou  of  tke  ooBtrlbnlow  le  the  "SpaeUtor."       Tbe    only  reaurk  I 

and  tba  iwittEr  of  the  example- ftvea  a*  as  UlBStraUea  of  lb*  Snrslle  . 
Hulliod  of  diipatlng. — that  axsmiri*.  In  my  aptaliM,  Mil  bstaa  aalaa- 
Iat«I  to  glTS  ■  fan>ural>le  lopnaaieD  of  tbe  merlie  of  lbs  SoorollD  ayiMB 
In  iBvesUgatlag  and  dlseovralBg  lb*  tiwtfa.  Tbs  snbJeot  dlKoiaed  la  Iha  ' 
axampla  Is. '  the  efflsaay  of  tba  SlTlaa  Providenea,'' — s  qaHUaniriilBgovl 
of  tlut  pniMva  wUoh  baa  poialad— aod  whkh  witl  oontinoe  lo  pnult — 
sit  Unite  InUIIIgaDaa  from  the  bsfinnlDg  till  Iba  end  of  Urns,  ila,  bo  •  tba 
'"  of  tba  OKBtBra  can  oo^xM  with  lbs  atenal  and  iBHuatabJa 
.  ,  of  Bim  wbo  li  InOotls  la  power,  BBd  esselleat  Id  woiklog.  la 
the  pragtcis  of  dlioauhn.  material  things  and  Ideas  an  oonipand  wlih 
•plcltaali  Ibawafiof  Qod  an  oooildared  as  like  iht  wijt  of  msai 
InBally  is  attamiMed  to  ba  Bwasand  and  gnupad  by  ■  floJIe  sad  (try 
limited  midastaiidli«i  awi  tbt  rosolt  Is  a*  fuUte  as  II  li  onsstltbsiary. 
Dtwerra,  Utherto  I  baie  given  no  ophUoo  of  tbe  BooraUa  iraihod,  and  I 
bBTa.  at  preaeBt.  BdthertbelnallBaUannorttaaoppottaBltjtboniBjiblylo 
examine  the  lot^iet,  I  sin.  however.  Inclined  to  agree  with  yoar  ovn- 
ipoDdeat,  when  h*  itatea  tbst  be  ooBslderi  '*lbe  Aoemtla  mtibod  Moat 
salted  (Or  tbs  porpoa*  of  ooafatlag  or  silsnoiBi  an  op- 
ponent i''  bnt  whalber  aoBfntlBg  bb  oppsBast  li  lnTaitltitIa(  tnUi, 
ibly  bn  donbt«d.  Mo  oiere  nsa  dai*,  and  no  eotiFt-alBdad 
7,  wlUioneofold,  •lam  thalralh.'  If  the  qnasUaa  as  to 
'  tbis  method  In  asetrtalBlag  troth  might  ba  asHled  b7  an 
adaudoiHatat,  I  wonid  •eBRwl7  ventara  to  irtaka  lb*  oplnkm 
of  John  Baolt,  wbo  li  so  enamoorid  of  Ihs  method,  agalnit  tk*  ajiatetut 
sod  s^^adty  of  Benjamin  rrankllB,  who,  we  an  Intiitmed  by  bli  bio- 
grapher Ib  No.  1 T,  vol.  1 ,  of  Iba  PopL-i,Aa  BmioAToa,  sdod  "  diacoa- 
-  il  leas  adapted  to  Inlbnn  or  eonvinee  Ikaa  to  gala  a 
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HiaaiBT  Baloaaa  htdwb,  ADTHoaiBsav  ■■  Uholb  TOM'sCAiia," 
megBlSent  Foa-nuii  el  tbl>   eakbrstad  sad  laleBted    lady  li 

■  week.      JahB    OaaeU    Ivele    hlfbly  liHH>iir*il  by  Iba  VlndMa 

B.  Beeeber  tUnre  Ib  nunliKIni  nlu  wllh  ker  poHi^t,  am)  (bus 

:  stTla  vT  ut,  IB  a  cbau  lad  popsiu  form.    Tba  Illditutiu 
-' -^UbediBneeklTKasbcn,  pnu 

IVnitfDIU    EDCTfeVlElfB  fa  U  '  ~      '     ' 


j;  ar,  DeiiBxrio  Woisujr.    Pirt  I. 

/,  IBU,  pries  le.    Thii  work  oUl  con- 

FsoiIIt,  >dapiedfct«Tn7B»rBUif  ud  even. 

— .. —  ^  "-—in,  fnjm  ud  Theakk 

■ill  be  added  ehoft  prae- 

, jforoe  tbt  duUea  enlolaad. 

»  Bat.  Dr.  Hairla,  Frinalpel  e(  tTew  CoUeg*. 
dlriDae  iB  I«i4an  aad  the  asBBtir. 
EuMSHn  0*  ^^'i****'- _^^°'^'f'^f  *^ 


Books  at  BadM.   UlladbrKi 


eontalahit  the  tBOBii^ 
itell-i  Bdlttoa,  tut  tka  oaa 
rvadf,  pries  Id. 

'  CueeQ'e  XvoLln}, 


.aadofTaHtanasd  Ptnfaeeora.wl 


.vnnk  IB  ibeli  elasHH  la  piepatlog  (or  pabUoslion, 
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ANSWERS  TO  C0RRE8P0NDENT& 

B.  TATLom  (Cardiff) :  Wt  mmt  defer  hU  qoMtlon  until  a  rotUM>  op* 
MVtanitf.— B.  C,  li.  M..  ADd  r.  8BAW  (Dudky),  will  moo  bo  grmtiflod^— I. 
B41IDBSCOII  (Oolathitlt)  ii  too  inqcisitive ;  he  aaki  more  than  we  havf  de- 
oided  upon  oin»olvea.<^Di80iruLV8  wUhet  to  beeome  fluBtlUr  with  tome 
important  work,  eontainlag  niloa  for  the  pronundation  of  the  Engllah 
laDfuage;  the  moot  importanti  In  oar  eatimation,  ia  a  fNtwoifiictiig 
imiomr$ ;  saj  8nMrt*e,  Walkcr'a  do.~B.  O.:  We  really  do  not  know  what 
ht  wanta ;  wt  are  qnlla  tn  the  dark. 

TmjoiiaTAiicrr  ia  llko  hoBdrede  of  kla  feltow  ereatoraa ;  he  mttat  lean  to 
take  thlnfa  coolly,  and  he  will  be  anre  to  auoeeed ;  remooiber  the  advice. 
**  in  your  patienee  posaeas  ye  your  toolt.**— SiKoir  ABOua :  1.  We  adriae  him 
to  write  to  Vletorla  College,  ietaey,  at  onee,  for  the  lofbrmation  he  waota. 
S.  We  do  not  know.  3.  Dr.  Thornton  sayi  Pa-na-ma'  and  Ni'ag''ara,  i. 
We  do  not  know.—- J.  D.  (Baalnfrttoke;:  Alvebra  ii  promised.  The  beat 
edition  of  the  P.  B.  is  benod  in  oloth  for  la.  6d.— Q.  V.  Z. :  Ills  exercises  in 
eonpueltioo  reauire  eonsiderable  amendment  both  in  the  inditing  and  the 
ipelling.— M.  K.  8.  (8t.  Anstell)  la  wrong  to  diseontiime  ;  let  her  persevere  ( 
and  let  har  try  to  And  a  friend  who  knows  better  than  herself  to  assist  her  a 
Utile. 

0.  SlMTfOif  (Low  Tory),  and  Alpsa:  Beeelfcd.— Jukids  Clibx:  See  toI. 
I.,  p.  S88,  col.  9,  line  49.— B.  If.  (Aberdeen):  Study  matliematics  and 
ehemistry.— J.  ArreNDBO  (Loa^hbro*) :  Mathematies  la  absolutely  necessary 
fbr  aatfonomy  In  iU  noblesi  and  highest  Tiew :  see  Sir  John  Herscheira  obser- 
vatiooa  in  hla  Introdaetory  chapter  of  the  Tolome  on  this  science  in  the 
"CablactCyelopisdia.'*--J.B.  BARTOif  (Banksldc):  See  LlUrary  Noticee. 
— Oabkola  (Wortley)  :  1.  The  explanationa  you  rcouire  will  be  given.  8. 
the  History  of  Beotlaod  is  completed  tn  8  vols.  8.  The  works  you  menUon 
are  good ;  to  them  you  may  add  Graham's  **  English  Compoaitlon*'  and  Bell's 
**  Elocution ."  4.  Thomson's  or  Young's  Algebra.  5.  Makeyonraclfmaatar 
of  English  Grammar,  and  of  the  subjeet  you  wiah  to  speak  on,  and  your 
labonra  will  be  crowned  with  sueeeas. 

B.  C.  (OuTiance)  should  oonsider  how  many  persons  there  are,  even  In 
Korthnmberiand,  who  cannot  write,  and  who  are  thankfbl  for  the  oopy-heads ; 
and  be  ahooid  remember  the  apostoUe  advice,  we  that  are  strong  ought  to 
bear  with  the  weak,  and  ant  to  please  ourselves.— O.  Haeriioii  ( Wortning): 
Venr  soon.— J.  Adamson  (St.  Martin's) :  The  principle  of  squaring  a  num- 
ber Is  well  known  ;  see  vol.  I.,  p.  191.  col.  8,  line  18.— S.  W.  (Bingley) :  Under 
consideration.— J.  8.  (Woodhall  Colliery) :  Right.— J.  8. 8.  (BarnaUple):  We 
really  do  not  know.— C.  K.  T.  Z. :  Hie  question  Is  a  good  one ;  but  It  will  be 
explained  under  astronomy.— .\ECHiMaosa  (Newcastle) :  See  our  Literary 
Notices.— CoKAZZA  (London) :  In  guttu  percha^  the  eh  is  prononneed  UkeeA 
in  cAimtA.— X.  T.  Z.  (London) :  Thanks  for  his  hints.— JUYBNia  VsniTAa 
(Whitehall)  t  We  really  cannot  advise  him.  Phonographers  aaaert  that  the 
faateet  apeaker  can  be  followed.— J.  C.  (Caaton  rewsey):  Bight.— S.  A. 
JoNUfSouthport):  His  proposal  ia  very  ingenious,  and  among  tne  brtt  of 
the  kind  we  have  seen  ;  bnt  we  fear  that  it  would  not  work  well  without 
geaenU  superintendence,  and  this  could  not  be  done  without  eapenie.— 
CUMCTATOB :  We  beg  humbly  to  differ  from  him.— SHiiEMias :  Bee  Literary 
Notioea.— S.  BHaLiT  (Sheffield) :  We  cannot  tell.«'A  Studbht  (Bradford): 
jU  Is  often  used  in  England  for  has,  but  the  words  are  very  different :  htu 
la  the  third  person  Angular  of  the  present  indicative  of  the  verb  to  have^ 
thus,  /  have,  thou  hast,  hthat;  at  Im  a  eonjunction  need  in  aeotencea  of 
eomparison— thus,  •*  w  he  is  m  are  we  in  this  world." 

Latin.— Let  Sabah  Bbaolbt  begin  to  study  Dr.  Beard's  Lessons  on 
English ;  she  will  find  her  diflleullies  solved  in  due  time.  One  who  has  her 
talenta  would  8nd  much  light  accrue  firom  the  study  of  Latln.-^UTBMia: 
Passive  verba  have  no  object.— J.  8.:  The  partieipal  fnture  in  rue  with  verba 
ia  the  past  tense  is  Euglished  by  might,  would,  or  should.— A  PooB 
SoaoLAB  will  never  become  a  rich  or  a  ripe  one  if  he  attempts  all  thinga  at 
onee;  in  due  tima  instruotions  on  the  eoUooation  of  words  in  Latin  sentences 
will  be  given.  Meanwhile,  let  him  correct  his  exercises  according  to  the 
key.— AMA1I8  Litibabum  :  Keep  to  Dr.  Beardls  Lessons  in  thia  work,  study 
alao his  "Latin  Made  Easy  ;**  beyond  these  the  proper  book,  the  only  one 
worth  buyinr*  la  "  Zumpt'a  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language."  by  Schmits, 
price  I4si  Mr.  (Sassell  will  shortly  publiah  a  flrst-rate  l^tin  Dictionary  at  a 
eompaiBtively  small  price ;  wait  for  this.— D.  D. :  The  continuation  of  the 
key  to  Dr.  Board's  Latin  Leesona  wlU  appear  In  a  week  or  two. 

Bhobtbaitd  WBiTBB(DevoBeliira),  and  J.  B.  M.,  will  be  answered  soon. 
— JoHW  PoosoN  (Mofsl^)  shottU  study  Cassell's  Euclid.  Logarithms  will 
baesplaiaed.—Mo9BaTU8( Liverpool):  Wrong  in  the  snail  querv;  thanks 
fbr  hia  latter.— J.  M.  Lbath  (Ottley) :  Thanka  for  his  eorrectloo.  The 
queetiooa  already  inearted  muei  be  eolrad  boforo  we  give  any  more.  In  the 
additions  made  to  the  **  Nautical  Almanac,"  of  late  years,  there  is  a  treatise, 
we  balitva,  on  eelipeea. 

Pabmbb  (Oaaarie):  The  books  In  common  use  are  "Crocker's*'  and 
•*  NesbiCs"  land-surveying.— A  DavoNauiaa  Buy  wishes  to  know  what 
are  the  instrumeata  which  are  contained  in  tha  boxes  patronised  by  the  Society 
of  Arts,  via.,  the  6e.  box,  and  the  8s.  0d.box.— U.  T. (Derbyshfre):  Norie^ 
Navigation,  Mice  16e.—0.  D.  Haokblton  (Haverfordweat) :  See  vol.  L, 
p8N,col.8,  lino  SI;  and  the  18th  axiom  of  Euclid,  Book  L— A  Fabmbb'i 
Son  (Farford)  ia  quite  right ;  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  subject  he  men- 
tionSiT— A.  W.  J.  haa  kindly  pointed  out  the  following  misprint  in  our  Euelid ; 
p.  89,  line  IS  from  bottom,  for  A  B  D  read  A  B  C— W.  A.  (South  Molton) : 
We  foaommand  Whatalay's  Logie  and  Bell's  Blooatiun  for  tne  proaeat.  See 
voL  I.,  p.  888,  col.  1,  line  84  fkom  bottom.  We  thank  him  for  his  letter^— 
Dawmow  (Koareaborough) :  Bight.— A  Tbackbb  (Notts):  "Be  leaped  over 
the  bill ;"  in  thia  seatenee  taopM  Is  an  active  verb.— Abotrub  (Stamford) 
ahould  Btody  Penauaahip  ana  English  first.  In  auking  globee,  after  the 
paper  alipe  eontaliriag  the  aamee  aie  puted  on  them,  theyara  coated  with  a 
atrong  varniah*  which  makea  them  wok  like  flaaa.r— M.B.  Ni  C. :  Caaeell't 
Arithmetic  is  published,  price  is.  Colenso's  is,  we  believe,  a  pretty  good 
one.  Such  questtons  as  he  has  proposed  will  appaar  In  tha  P.  E.— L.  L.  A. 
CTower-etrcet) :  Tea;  bat  we  cannot  aay  whaaz-CYMBABS ( Llanbadara- 
»wr)  I  We  foal  obliged  by  her  naefnl  hiaU ;  they  wiU  be  kept  la  view.— 
loHoBAif  ua  matt  taally  kaow  baUar  ChBa  wf  da  Us  owa  dafloUiioait  Hand 
Ms  Phlloaof  by  of  8ta4y. 


BAtawAna :  It  ia  aot  ilg hU-B.  (Ootk) :  We  ahoaM  actiwly  i 
A;  M'*?*^  P^  ^  *"7  ^^'  T^*  stodeat  woald  require  to  live  to  Iki  mi 
of  Methuselah  who  ahoald  atady  laagnagat  oa  his  lyatam ;  and.  sflsr  Jl 
hU  learning  woald  only  cooaist  in  words,  aot  la  ideaa.— Eta  (KenslDftoa): 
Certainly  not;  hU  anggeation  will  be  kept  In  Tiew^CoRBTAirT  ScBSOaim 
(Southampton) :  If  one  steamer  starta  at  II  o'clock  and  aaila  atUM  rats  oT  101 
miles  per  hoar,  aad  aaothar  starto  at  half-paat  1  o'dook  aad  salts  hi  the  mb« 
direction,  at  ttie  rate  of  lU  miles  per  hon  •;  ttia  latter  wfil  ovartaks  tiw 
former  ia  884  ^oura  after  18  o'ctoek,  81  hoara  after  it  atarted.-TBiOMii 
(HIgham  Ferrers) :  1.  Bee  voL  I.,  p.  880,  eoL  8, 7th  liae  from  bottoau  t. 
We  have  eeea  aa  edition  of  tha  -  Latin  PoetaP*  la  oaa  VOL  8  vok  bat  we  toipt 
the  publiaher.  The  "  Regent  Classica"  may  be  had  cheap.  8.  Cmtifi 
"French  Manual," price  is — H.  €.  (Thean):  Wa  do  not  kBow.-Tiii. 
TAB  (EaUand) :  Tour  bookseller  is  bound  to  give  yon  a  perfect  eoay  of 
the  p^rt  for  Juae  in  return  fbr  the  imperfect ;  he  wlU  not  loae  ^  it,  bscaosi  bi 
haa  only  to  rstura  it  to  tha  proper  quarter.  A«  to  tha  question  shout  Maoitho, 
so.  see  VOL  I.,  p.  9ft,  col.  1.  line 6  from  bottom.— J.  F.L.  s  Is.  common edidos, 
Is.  6d.  floe.— B.  Smitu  (CardJfl) :  As  soon  as  possible;  thanks  fbr  his  Isttir. 
— M  BTArAM  (Qlasgowl :  It  will  be  done.  For  *•  but  and  beB"  my  fve  rsoav 
on  a  floor .  In  olden  time,  the  kitchen  was  tha  >lr»l  room,  and  the  parioar 
the  second  or  beat  room,  bat  the  passage  to  it  was  through  the  knshca. 
Favoured  visitors  were  admitted  %kihin,  eommoo  visitors  remained  la  tki 
kitohen  without.  "  But"  maana  be-out  or  without ;  and  "  Deaf'  msaas  fo-te 
or  within, 

H.  William  (CheeUr):  Fractioas.— W.  R.  (York):  Not  qalte  ii|kt; 
read,  and  think,  and  fry  again.— A  Touaa  Ebadbb  (Bochdale)  :  Sight.* 
Aa  Adxibbb  has  sent  us  some  interesting  remarks  on  Sir  Cbrlstsphsr 
Wren,  tiie  great  arehltectof  St.  Paul'a  Church,  Loadoa  (  we  would  ban  ia- 
sarted  them  at  once  had  we  known  their  parentage ;  but  we  think  now  tbii 
it  will  be  better  to  include  them  in  a  biography  of  this  emiaeat  naa.- 
WoBKBB  BOB  A  WiBBB  CiBOOLATiOM  (Darweu):  Both  expressioos  sn 
equallr  correct.  The  pronunciation  he  proposee  i*  too  ehort  for  the  ssomd 
syUable. alUiough  the eai|)lar<r  fte  on  the Jbrel^JL  M.A.  (Aberdeen).  8eck 
forma  are  ueed,  ineloeure  aad  lacfoied,  enctoture  and  endoeei,  and  both  sn 
in  Chalmer*s  abridgement  of  Todd's  Johnson.— A.  O.  Z. :  DecioMls  ire  of 
the  greatest  uae  Imaginable  for  simplifying  and  ehortening  eslealaUao«.so4 
we  recommend  the  view  of  them  given  in  Casaell's  Arithmetic,  piiss  Ia 
— Okobob  Cox  (Thomas-street,  West  Bromwlch)  wishes  the  address  of  s 
JooBMBTMAN  OLAasouTTBB^W.  W.  (Ocblltrec) :  Manythaaks  fsr  bb 
letter.— &.  H.  M.  (Delph) :  Very  well  done.— JAXBa  Wiobtxaji  (Betford)! 
Hia  theory  of  fairy  rings  la  very  ingenious,  but  it  does  not  meet  til  tbeeuei, 
such  as  those  fbund  in  sheep  paaturea,  where  no  horse«  are.— T.  Wiluahs 
(Oldham) :  Thanks.— P.  &.  A. :  Thanks  for  his  letter.— TaoMAS  C-(Oark): 
By  all  means  take  the  P.  E.  to  America;  we  cannot  answer  your  other  qaes- 
Uon.-^r.  B— a  (Dublin):  Wa  cannot  Ull  yat^-J.  O.  H.  X.:  A  candle  bsi 
no  base,  but  a  candlestick  hw^— 0.  Hbbbt  O.  (Bristol) :  How  many  mki 
ia  arithmetic  do  you  want  for  a  shilling  f 

I.  Wyatt  'Henley-on-Thames):  For  the  pRmaaolationof  tbeFreaBk,«s 
recommend  '*  Lessons  in  French,"  reprinted  fh>m  tha  **  Working  Msali 
Friend,"  and  to  be  had  from  tUs  offlce  on  the  teoeipt  of  aevtn  asaej 
stamps.— Faikt,  tbt  PoBavmo  (Dorcheater) :  If,  by  «•  bad  laafBafT  ym 
mean  ineorreet  BngUih,  the  flrat  point  ia  to  ascertain  what  is  tiie  CBrrsrl 
BngHih  to  be  used  instead,  and  then  to  carafoUj  use  It  on  all  accesssn 
oecaaioos;  if  you  are  laughed  at  for  your  preoiaion,  never  aiBd.aUa|a 
does  not  hurt  tiiose  who  are  conscious  they  are  doiag  ft^t;  In  das  tias 
vou  ahall  reap,  if  you  faiat  aot.  Tour  paamanahip  would  be  iaprsvsd  hf 
imitating  our  court-hand.— N.  B.  (Portaea):  Exereiae  8  to  Prop.  80  Candn 
Euelid,  is  applicable  to  any  position  of  the  pointer— Nostolliti:  Tbsski 
for  his  auggesttona.— Bbavbb:  Not  at  preaeoC— Pbbtikax  (FolhaB):  The 
sentence,  "I  am  informed  that  neither  fou  nor  I  are  much  esteessedby 
him,"  la  very  bad  grammar;  why  not  ear**  I  am  informed  that  m  eren^ 
much  eateomad  by  him."  His  aaefol  auggeatioaa  will  be  kept  in  view^-Jaioa 
WiOBTVAM  (Retford) :  Baeeived.— Uh  Ecoubb  ATTBNTir  (Kerry)  «iB 
find  all  hla  qoarlea  answered  in  CasaeU*B  "  Leeaoaa  ia  Freileh"  above  mca- 
tioaad.  Mueie  wiU  be  aoticed.— ABTBQBua  Maoaupv :  We  shsU  berisd 
to  be  informed  of  the  rsaf  truth  of  his  experience  In  the  matter  to  wktea  be 
refers.— HABDB8A:  Heriaqulriae  ahall  be  answerad.^F.  L.  (Latoo):  Bb 
solution  is  ourlousb  bnt  does  not  exaotiy  anawer  tha  requirMacnts.— E.  r  aib- 
ooMB  (London):  Hia  communication  will  be  constdered.-C  ivitat 
(Brietol):  The  triaectioo  of  aa  aaale  is  a  fsUaiai  try  tha  floaatraetlaa  aa  u 
obtuae  angle  aad  yoa  will  be  ooavlneed. 

A.  B.  (Cardiff) :  We  wish  all  tha  CardlflUas  liked  the  Eaalish  Uhoos  m 
much  aa  he  doea ;  iadeed.  we  bopa  ttev  wiU  do  moah  good  in  tne  Prloeipsbljr< 
Hla  penauinahlp  ia  laally  vary  good,  aat  the  aaarer  ne  cosaee  to  (he  eoort- 
hand  the  better.— W.  S.  (Leeda)  t  Bight.— QuLUBUfva  l&oriB  (Norwieb): 


atteading  to  the  general  health  of  tha  By  atom,  and  avoldiag  all  intsmpcrmw* 
— Babacuo  will  have  a  tolerably  good  notton  of  the  French  f^om  the  itadr 
of  the"  Lessons"  aad  the  **  Maaaal,"  but  ha  will  mla  a  mare  «MiplHe 
knowledge  from  the  leeaoaa  la  our  nafea^^U>BBBT  (Diofhada) :  WesbosM 
be  glad  to  inaart  the  leasoaa  he  wisliee,  but  we  have  aot  room  for  ths«.  am 
we  fear  that  they  would  not  be  geaeraily  aoeaptablo  to  our  aabscrlbeftw--B. 
CaoBBia  (Baaiagatoka):  Tha  moat  uaefal  laafUBfaa  for  a  piiBtar  to  "»■* 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  following :  English,  Latin,  rranch,  ursek,  Otn^ 
Hebrew,  Dutoh,  Bomalc,  Spanish,  foc«— T.  O.  (Biaoon) :  Bee  vol.  LiPvj^*; 
eoL  8,  line  8  f^on  the  bottom«-^oaiva  (Stafford)  nraat  learn  the  ongiw 


toofuee  >lrtl.— O.  SoMi  (Manoheattf):  Fraach  aad  Qermaa  art  aqaaUf  la 
deaiaad  la  bnalBaaa. 


EBBAfA* 

Ko.85bP.188,obL  8,  Baas  88  aad  ST,  for  88 
ToL  IL,  p.  71,  ool.  S»  liaa  88L  fpr  aaapMl  raad 
TcL  II.,  p.  78,  ooL  1.  Una  14,  for  iseaa  read 


18L 


Priafod  aad  Pabliahad  by  Jobk  Cabbbli,  U  Belle  Swivaga  Tardf  LiidfiM- 

hill,  London^Decembtr  9$«ll0ii 
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LESSONS  IN  PHONETIC  SHORT-HAND.— No.  L 
Bj  Af.B¥.  MaLTXua  Baxx,  F.R.S.S.A.| 

TiuNmat  of  Ttteentlon  and  Vocal  Phyridogy,  Mimb«  of  tlw  Britiih  Phomtie  OotiadB,  Athor  of  thi"  Priadplii  of  BpttoJiand 

KlooattoB*— H  Tho  Bloovtioiiaiy  Mamial*'— '*  Stano-plioBOKraphx/  fto. 


In  tho  preaont  day,  arta  that  ooonomiae  timo  are  of  the  firat 
importance ;  and  oipeeiallj  to  be  eateemed  are  thoee  that  do  ao 
in  connesion  with  uttelleetaal  porauita.  Of  thia  nature  it  the 
art  of  atenography,  or  ahort-hand  writing.  Thia  atudy  haa 
alwaya  poaaeaaed  atrong  attractiona  for  the  youthful  atudent ; 
and  the  oomparmtiTolj  few  peraooa  whoae  peraoToranoe  haa 
giren  them  facility  in  ita  uae  hare  OTor  been  loudeat  in  praise 
of  ita  adyantagee.  It  ia  emphatically  an  art  of  which  may  be 
aaid,  that  *'  the  more  yon  know  it,  the  better  you  will  like  it." 
Ita  faacinationa  are  leaa  felt  at  the  outaet  than  on  a  more 
thorough  acquaintance ;  ita  diflicultiea  are  chiefly  rudimental, 
giTing  way  before  induatry  with  a  moat  encouraging  rapidity. 
The  beneftta  of  ahort-hand  writing  are  by  no  means  limited  to 
theprofeaaional  reporter ;  aU  olaaaea  of  the  community,  literary, 
commercial,  or  mechanical,  may  ahare  in  the  many  advantagea 
of  this  economiaer  of  time  and  labour,  thia  aharpener  of  the 
faoultiea,  thia  hand-maid  of  taste  and  ingenuity.  To  none  is 
thia  art  of  more  conaeqnenee  than  to  the  working  man,  enabling 
him,  aa  it  does,  to  jot  his  fleeting  thoughta,  or  to  treasure 
up  knowledge  for  future  reference,  on  scrape  of  paper,  and  in 
acrapa  of  time. 

The  following  system  is  simple  in  its  theory,  yery  brief  OTen 
in  its  full  alphabetical  writing,  easily  written,  and  easUy  read. 
It  is  called  phonttie  (from  the  Greek  pkomt,  a  aound)  beoauae 
it  is  founded  not  upon  letters  but  upon  sounds ;  words  being 
apelt  fbr  writing  by  analysing  their  pronunciation.  Thua  in 
the  worda  debi,  jftoAn,  iortfki,  ftc.,  the  ear  recognises  no  3  in 
the  first,  no  p  or  /  in  the  second,  no  w,  g,  or  k  in  the  third,  but 
simply  ^->l,  t— «•,  and  r— f .  Theae  lettera,  then,  form  what  ia 
called  the  "  articulate  akeleton"  of  the  word,  requiring  but 
the  filling  in  of  a  aign  for  the  different  Towela  to  complete  a 
perfect  representation  of  the  spoken  word. 

The  elements  of  speech  are  eowe2t,— open  throat-sounds, — 
and  arheulaiiont  (from  the  Latin  wrticulm§,  a  Joint)— doae  con- 
junctiona  of  the  rarious  parte  of  the  mouth.  These  latter  are 
more  commonly  called  eofifoaoiOr  (from  the  Latin  eon  and 
mhoiu.  Bounding  together)  from  their  preaumed  incapacity  of 
being  aounded  without  the  aid  of  a  Towel.  In  thia  work  we 
vhall  uae  the  term  ariietUaiion  in  preference  to  eontanani,  the 
Utter  being  associated  with  a  faulty  definition,  and  one  espe- 
cially at  Tariance  with  the  art  of  reading  from  our  short-hand 
characters,  which  Tory  often  requires  the  *'  consonants"  to  be 
**  sounded  alone." 

Of  theee  elements  of  speech,  articulationa  are  the  more 
vorioet  in  kind,  the  moreJLnd  in  use,  and  the  more  charaeimr' 
iatie  in  the  repreaentation  of  worda ;  and  rowels  are  the  more 
flutimUmg  in  dialeota,  and  the  less  dttimettoe,  either  as  sounds 
or  as  etymological  aigna.  In  ahort-hand  writing,  therefore, 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter  class  of 
elements.  Indeed,  to  one  who  writes  or  reads  a  language  with  the 
phraseology  of  which  he  is  familiar,  the  insertion  of  rowels 
may  be,  to  a  rery  great  degree,  dispensed  with,  if  oare  be  taken 
merely  to  indicate  where  Towela  do,  and  where  they  do  not, 
occur.  Thia  haa  been  attained,  hitherto,  in  ahort-hand,  only 
by  the  uae  of  towel  pointa  or  dote,  the  omiaaion  of  which  waa 
&tal  to  perapieuity,  often  rendering  the  MS.  altogether  unin- 
telligible OTen  to  the  writer  himself.  The  reason  of  thia  will 
be  erident  when  it  is  considered  that  such  worda  aa  pmri^  prmUt 
pmroit  9pmi^  mprigM^  vadoperaie,  all  contain  the  Tcry  same 

TOIn  iz. 


articulationa,  namely,  p  r  i^  and  can  only  be  diatinguished 
one  from  another  either  by  the  inaertion  of  tne  appropriate  Towel 
marks,  or  by  some  clear  indication  of  the  r§laii9§  poMom  of 
thoTOwela  and  the  artieulaiiona.  By  a  norel  principle  of 
writing  the  articulationa  ao  aa  to  ahow  the  rowel  poeitionB» 
without  inaerting  rowel  marka  or  adopting  a  aingle  arbitrary 
character,  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  a  means  of  perliBCtly  dis- 
tinguishing aU  such  worda  in  their  **  articulate  akeleton." 

1.  All  the  articulationa  (conaonanta)  are  repreeented  by 
atraight  or  eurred  linea,  written—- either  upwarda  or  downwards^ 
backwarda  or  forwards,  aa  may  be  moat  oonrenient— In  one  o  c 
other  of  the  following  Orfe^nma  :— 


▲sroM  th«  ptga  or 
kwiwomtat. 


Slaatinf  from        Up  ind  down       Skntiof  from 
Wft  to  right,     ov  ptrpmdkml'^.     right  to  hft, 

2.  Thoee  lettera  which  are  formed  by  the  lipt  are  written  in 
the  direction  §lmniimgfiom  right  to  1^ ;  thoae  which  are  formed 
by  the  middlo  or  hack  </  tke  tcmgmt,  are  written  in  the  direetion 
slamtmgfiromiofito  rigki;  thoae  which  are  formed  by  the  poM 
tjf  tMo  UmguM  rmud^  are  written  in  the  direction  igi  mnddowntko 
pMgtt  or  perptmdiemiarig ;  and  thoee  which  are  formed  with  tho 
tongmoJUit  Tthe  aibUant,  8  and  Th)  are  written  ecresr  file  pag€9 
or  kortMomtaiig, 

3.  Stndgki  linea  are  appropriated  to  thoee  lettera— called 
*'  oAsfriMftMf"— that  ahut  the  mouth  and  ob§intci  th§  6rtaM 
in  their  formation,  thua:       /    I     \ 

4.  (WmJ  linea  denote  thoae  lettera— called  •«  eonHmteaf "— 
that  are  formed  br  near  approach  only,  or  by  partial  contact 
of  the  organs,  and  do  not  obttruei  tko  iroaik  in  their  formation, 
thua :  ---^         ^ 

5.  The  lettera  of  the  alphabet  are  of  two  kinds,  phonetically 
oonaidered,  that  ia,  with  regard  to  their  mode  of  utterance,  as 
formed  of  wkUportd  broatk  or  of  tonormu  voiet ;  the  **bnmth'* 
letters  consisting  of  simple  pufls  or  hisses  of  breath  from  the 
mouth,  as  ji,/,  «,  &c. ;  and  the  *'9Gte«"  lettera,  of  the  aame 
oral  breaihinga,  accompanied  by  a  murmuring  effort  of  voice 
from  the  throat,  aa  6,  v,  j,  ftc.    The  following  are  all  the  nmpU 

formt  of  articulation  divided  into  theae  two  clasaee :— > 

Breath  Leitort :  Y,  S,  Sh,  Th  (aa  in  thm).  Wh,  Yh,  P,  T,  K. 
Voice  ZitUri :     Y,  Z,  Zh,  n  (aa  in  M«i),    W,   Y,B,D,  G; 

6.  'The  irmik  leUera  are  repreeented  by  tkim  hair-atroke 
linea ;  and  the  woiee  lettera  by  the  aame  forms  written  oompara- 
tirely  thiok  and  heary.  thua  :  

P,B;      T,D;    K,0(hard);    S,       Z;  P,Y;fto 


// 


w 


7.  The  letters  M,  K,  ng  (called  •'  mm^"),  ara  formed  with 
the  mouth  m  tho  tamo  ohiirmttoo  pontiont  ao  for  B,  D,  G,  while 
the  roice  from  the  throat  issuee  freely  tkrotigh  tka  moo. 

8.  The  naoal  paasage  of  the  breath  ia  indicated  by  a  amall 
riagt  which  aptly  represenu  a  noatril ;  and  to  this  a  rery  short 
etraigKt  lim  u  added  to  denote  the  oAfffiMlHPe  potiiion  oftha 
•iokM,  thua : 

M,  (fbrmed  aa  B)  m 

K,  (formed  as  D)         f 
ng,  (formed  as  G  hard)  ^ 

40 


.^    -    '.^  i 


^p^i 


nas^pu:  uiij  m  til  u» 

UK  tt.  A  tus^jt  Mrbitrary 

mzTOtt^,  :Jte  reader  has 

•r«tf  ii  proaanciatioii 

,  v^  at  the  m»m^ 
j..^a.  of  this  priiiciple : 


2.  "^* 


J       .. 


/4 


y' 


A 


V 


fi 


/'-•  :.-* 


f'- 


c« 


ir.  The  rin«  l«t«en,  when 

lo.  Xh*  nag  in  pUeed  on  ^e 


no  vowel  pveeedcs 


»  ,     •  A^    .t^   A-AT-"  'k*'^   but    '*mp^ 


m-TBi 


I  - « 


•»  « 


_  ar^^tiii'^tjai^  tike 

.    ^.^^iM  .^ite^  !•.♦  MMrrt  watik^.  and  sitaplj 
*  V      .  •  *  -   "-^*  »"ia  tii*.*  liM^  the  piiint 

*  ^  •  ».     *  I.  *  •*  'j^'    1  ▼-.vti  eott-.d  :hr\?ti^h 

^  t-  ^^   a»  VI   ^itf  pc'sitijo  for  ^,  <  or/». 


N      • 


.•  4  ▼•»♦  ^   **  c>.'ncnfto?fJ  to  «  Here 
^      ..    ..'•*-«i«iiN  •»  •     •  vji  or  d.-'wnwirtiB;^  back* 


cw«th-m 

h-uth-n 
h-us-o 


filgrOM 

heaihm 


n-ttl-t 


i-m3 


I  B>ar-o 
V.  m-iah 
^N   n-ttsh 


jr#». 


h^^ 


fnasA 


.  .  .* 


\ 


\  >us.p.a't-t-«    mnhNFts  I   .  ?*'  .  T^  f*^*  written  rwy  tBaU,  m  pUnd  on  the  .^^ 

^,         r  .,M^        ,^^    ^^  ^^^  for «,  Md  on  Ih.  left  foTI  without  ^f? 


•.W>UA^4 


fftOTUitfa  M  rct^iiirvd  fi»r  "  '  " 


USSSUJNS  JLM  i^iin. 
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~  20'.  In  connexion  with  Mraight  linn,  a  bop  or  mai  must  be 
uied  inatnd  of  a  ring  (or  m  and  n  without  a  voirel  precediiig. 
ai.    ITiB  kMipii  placed  on  the  »vAt  oivpptr  side  of  tl 
tiTaiftht  Una  foT  n,  and  On  the  Uft  or  ymdtr  lidft  for  «,  without 
a  Tow^  preceding,  Ihui : 


night 


1 


h-ud-n 
f-u(-B 


hlddm 


33.  The  i«aaon  that  a  loop  raiher  than  a  ring  ii  QeGemrr 
with  ttraighi  line*  is  to  b«  found  in  the  fact  before  expUiued, 
'  *'  (m,  B,  Hf).  or*  ii/UtaafiM  oral  fbrmalian  t  Uu 


j  nr  (the  ting  on  •ithei  ude)  1>  mi  and  I,  eoonected ; 
I  J)      r  „        „        „  it  tm  and  ^,  connected ; 

<^  ,^    ^  „        „        „  b  «v  and  t,  connected ; 

}}    r  u        I 


/ 


i»  ma  vaAp,  i>onnecte4> 
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DKVIATIONAL    VE&BB. 


Thom  Tcrbe  are  oalkd  iachoatirea  (Ei^aca  the  I^in  Inohooj 

Itefiii)  which  danote  a  eoamunoeirant,  w  a  traniition  from 
iC  itate  into  another,  with  special  ref<!  '      ' 


or  ieeomt  aid.     InchoatiVM  are  of  the  third   oonjngallon,  and 
follow  ihe  perfect  and  the  supine  of  their  radical  Ttrb. 

i.   Inveteraaco  (Radical, inTet£raie),inTeterasc£re,ii 
inietcmtum,  logroa  aid. 

ii.   ExBidesco  (R.  ardire),  exardescfre,  exani, 
burit  into  a  flame,  lo  btinl  into  anger,  iriak  out. 

iii.  Indoleico  (B.  dolfie),  Indolracfre,  indolui,  indoUtnm. 
lo  fttl  fain. 

It.  SeTiiiico  (R.  Tiviira),  reriTiacIra,  ravlxl,  Terictnin,  to 

y,  Ci)ncupiaco  [R.  cupfre],  concupilciire,  oououpin,  ooocn- 
plmm,  toiftrtri,  (E.  R.  canciipUcmet). 

vi.  Obdormiico  (R.  dormlre},  obdonuiacfre,  tAdomuTJ,  tib- 
donnltum,  U/all  adt^. 

The  (nchoaciTca  of  the  obaolete  oleo,  olfre,  olui,  to  grow,  are 
formed  Ihiu  :  adolesco,  adoleic^ie,  adolevi  (sdultui,  aa  an 
odjectiTe,  frnun  n^,  etfuJt),  to  growvp;  exoltito,  exnlescfre, 
eaol5»i  (eioletm,  u  an  adj.,;rmnoU,  werHOtii,  rin«j«Hi(*if),  (o 
graa  out,  grow  old,  iteamt  eitoUlt ;  inoleaoo,  inoleaeCre,  inaleri 
(no  i.upine),  (0  groa  npta,  to  add  to  ont' t  grotetk  ;  obaoleaeo, 
Db*oUec£re,ob»olSvi,  obaolctuni.  Id  fTH  4inMti  btmnmi  otniHe. 
Verf  maiiy  inchaaiiiea  want  ihe  pctfect  and  the  eupine,  aa 
auge^co,  (a  inertate,  from  augeo,  augfrc,  suxi.  auctum.  Here 
mejbe  placed  the  inchoallTeB  which  are  deiiTcd  fcasx  aubalaD- 
tivea  or  adjecltTea,  aa  Tept)elMcin,  to  iKom»  a  tog  tgam  (pner, 


a  tag)  only  a  amall  part  of  them  fmm  a  perfect  in  ui,  •(  matai- 
reacoi  nuturesc^re,  maturui,  la  itcoimMrip4  (mattlnu). 

CoaleioD,  coaleicere,  caatui,  CDaltam,  lo  groa  logeOur,  untie,  to- 
aima;  eoa*an«cD,  ol,  MAamManMd  (laDDi)*  JbmMte:  eonMlrieo. 
ui,  ftfrw  mE or  1*11119  (Talldua);  dehtirMM.  bul,  Ii 

locaoHoHB  (liMidui)  ;  illucreco,  illail,  lo  ticii—  trij  _. 

dull  tDtfrawnH  fat  am)  mnte,  (a  tnotoal 
adamiilre.  (a  mmimm,  with  oupllit,  M  aga- 
in, lo  Jhu  ttmvti  adTtrtir*,  to  Iwm  la; 
r;  Tiicu9.  if ii,  B.  (oannuiDlr  In  tha  piDial, 


ra),    Ue   (MMfai  . 


t>»H*v'(i  aborlglni 

Crede  amDcm  dlam  111 
lie  jadleti 


(■bu 


ii  at  oipliia  hamlnem  innaacntluimBm  eon> 
iniim  ufoleik  aqae  pcrfrcia  «l,  nomluilut 
'•"■  (I  Mpleoi  aduUcnnoi  nummoa  aeeepertt, 


aapi.a  .^ 


D,  quoumiliu  Uborni 


D  pUna  drftrbuit;  inlniH  ueaa  quud  , 
r,  nuBc  lecruduit. 

EttOLUU-LatiN. 


a  continnoialle,  quid 
tl  inb.et(lin<ia»ri- 
d  I.  In  Lifmo,  Catlaa 
iiatnri  abaltnendnm  eaa 
It;  onnvalulitin*  tan* 


■  laat  day  ahoue  on  mf 


.«lngitj 


,  all  thl»gl  bale  gi 
jou  lakt  that  bid  muBt*  lor  goad) 
'  ^ ^und  it  ooi,  and  ih.tl  n 


,    I  ba.e 
nanj  wotdi  haie  <powq  eld,  many 
warda  willgraH-old;  >aur  ardour  has  •auled  down  (ddanraao)  t 

1_ Tl.         --(il4o«n  i  the  wonnd  hat  bioken  oat  afnah) 

healed )  I  do  not  know  wbttnn  mj  taihet'a 


wound*  han  healed. 

DS7IA.TI0N8  IN  THE  FOUETH  COMJDOATION. 
I.  Pir/MinMandtili  aagb^tilmi. 

Sepello,  Bepelire,  aepeleH,  eepultum,  iiay,  Wtr  (B.  R. 
(QMilNre). 

ii.  Salie,  ealbe,  lalui   (no  lupine),  fe  faiip  (E.  B.  ooHml). 
Compounda:  lilio,  ailire,  ailui,  sullum  j   aa,  aaaiUo,   aaailiie, 
"  i,  auulluB,  to  tpHmg  at, 

1.  ArjM  *i  <;  Avtattafuw. 
Oomperto,  comper&e,  compSri,  compertum,  to  txptrImM, 
lejkid  tg  ttprHtnct. 

ii.    Iteperio,  reperbe,  repSri,  repertnni,  (a  Jtiid,     Apftlo  hii 
aperui  aperiie,  apertum,  lo  open  (E,  R.  apertitre),     Opeiio  ud 
tMiptria,  lo  eoerr,  have  mi,  rtum. 
'"    VCnlo,  Tenire,  irSni,  ventnni,  (a  come. 

3.  Ptr/edinUi  ibplatttUm. 
Amieio,  unicire  (amixi  and  amicui,  both  rare),  Miii*> 
turn,  lo  elolke. 

Faicio,  fare  ire,  forti,  iartum,  to  itiff.     Compeuidt  in 
feni,  fertum,  Bi  refercire,  totlMff  ftiilt  ftiily. 
Fulcio,  Mcfie,  fuUl,  fultum,  to  prop,  to  lupporl, 
Hainto,  haurfrc,  haosl,  hauitum,  to  draw  w,  drini. 
Sancio,  landre,  tanii,  aancflum  (more  aeldf  m  aanctum ) 
■anctua,  a,  am,  aa  an  adj..  holy),  lo  emiecrati,  conjfrm. 
vi,     Saroio.  aarcfrcaani,  aanam,  ton]Mfp,fMAefearf,  rfptaee. 
vii,    Sepio,  aepire,  aepal,  acptum.  to  hedge  in. 
«LiL  Vinoio,  nne&e,  vlnxf,  rlnctum,  to  bind,  put  iaio  eJUtal. 

1.  Pafed  fa  ri;  AffiiM  it  nm. 
1.  Bentia,  lentfre,  lenii,  aenaum,  lo/tel,  lo  be  qfepmitm. 

T0CABUI.1.BT. 
Conaentirc,  lo  agrtt  tetth.  eoniait )  diaaeaiire,  Ii  dliwrnai  deatlira, 
Ic^  apart,  lo  open ;  transillrc,  to  Junip  oser ;  n.h-inGr,lomtmtMi 
iKire,  lo  tmUUfOle  ;  diipeHBii.  la  dricc  out,  diepei ;  oatena,  ae,  I, 


imamtiin^i,Wi,apimJUH/!*»^'iH  ti 


(AiA ;    muuiace 


aoo 
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ptrrieidium,  i,  n.  kSUbtg  qfajbuker,  parHekk;  euratio,  doit,  f.  keaUnff ; 
cxplorator,  drU,  m.  am  ^epkurtr^  qy ;  rvctor,  drit,  m.  a  mltr,  ^Knctor ; 
eoetiM,  iU,  m.  am  anaiMff\  afflueuter,  rieUif,  undlque,  o«  all  aMcv; 
d«idero  1,  ftfregirfrf ;  v«pre«,  i*,  m.  a  briar  \  probe,  tpej^ 

EXXBOU  B8.^LaTIN  -Elf  GLISH. 

Beglf  tepulehro  haeeTerba  ioscripu  simt ;  probe  Tixit,{ittpr8bot 
Tinzit,  hoctM  vidt;  hoetce  vieti  ct  eatenUTiaeti  inaerriuitem 
abduad  aunt;  imperiam  jottia  leglboa  fultum  eeae  debet;  rex, 
pace  eompotitk,  rempublieam  labeuietam  auA  Tirtute  fuUit;  Tirtna 
oificUia  ioTentu  cat,  leetorem  duoemque  deaiderat;  artea  ioau- 
nerabilca  repertae  aont,  doeeate  natari ;  vita,  ai  undique  referta 
bonia  eat,  beata  dtdtur;  hominea  urbea  mocnlbaa  aepeertiBt; 
oaenlue  ioimtdrtae  Bagia  timcndae  aunt  qaaaa  apertae;  quia 
eat  taaiK  miaer  nt  non  Dei  munifteeatiam  acuSrit?  Dei,  indiiti 
apeeie  bamani,ral;|alaa  poetia  auppcdiUTenint,  bonunum  antem  Ticam 
aaperatitione  omfti  referscrunt;  contiauia  beHia  reipublioae  apea 
exhauBtae  aunt  \  quo  quit  afflueutiaa  Toluptatea  tuidtqae  baoaerit, 
•o  graTiua  ardeniiuaqne  aitiei;  apero  te  mecum  coaaeQaumm  eeae ; 
Cieero  ArebimidU  8<  pulehrum  teptum  undique  et  Teetitum  vepi  ibtta 
et  dumetia  iadagavit ;  fama  eat  ludibrio  fratria  Kearaoi  BOToa  urbia 
muros  tranailuiaae ;  Lyeurgua  nihil  lege  nUA  in  alios  aanxit,  e^jaa 
non  ipee  primua  in  ae  ducumenta  daret ;  Hippias  gloriatua  eat, 
paUium  quo  amiotua  eiaet,  ae  manu  auft  ooofeciase;  speramna 
pacem  omnia  belli  damna  bre? i  aartnram  eaae ;  uaA  TietorU  omnia 
piiua  aeeepta  decrimenta  aarait;  Caeair  ubi  per  ezploratorea  com* 
pirit  bttacea  adventare,  protlnua  militea  e  eaatria  cduait ;  nebula, 
porAquartA  »olc  diapulaa,  aperuit  diem;  Plato  Athenia  (al  Athena) 
in  Aeadamla  aepultua  eat. 

ENOLKaH-L4TIK. 

The  king,  dying,  aaid  I  have  lived  well ;  I  have  bound  bad  men ; 
I  have  eooqueied  enemiea ;  the  aoldier  being  oonquered  waa  put 
into  chaina ;  they  will  be  led  awa^  into  alavery ;  he  propa  the  fall- 
ing republic ;  he  will  prop  the  falling  honae ;  the  art  of  writing  haa 
been  dihoovered ;  thev  have  opened  the  book ;  my  life  haa  been  with 
the  good ;  I  ffaar  hidden  enemiea ;  peaoe  beiog  arranged,  I  ahall 
return  home;  happineaa  ia  difficult  to  be  funnd:  tke  kiiabandmen 
have  aurroundcd  the  meadow  with  hedgea ;  the  plain  ia  full  of 
bramblea  and  briara ;  the  apiea  are  aproaehing ;  Caeaar  haa  learnt 
from  the  apiea  that  the  enemy  are  approaching ;  the  riaing  aun 
opena  the  day ;  they  have  felt  the  goodneea  of  Ood ;  didat  thou 
make  thT  cloak  with  thine  own  hand  ?  I  made  with  my  own  hand 
the  cloak  with  which  I  am  clothed ;  the  healing  of  the  sck  man 
Japelled  my  feara :  the  captive  eaaae  hither  in  chaina ;  he  waa  con- 
demned of  parricide ;  bad  men  are  the  aport  of  fortnae  (in  Lat.  are 
for  aport  to  fortune) ;  the  huuae  of  the  ruler  of  England  la  riehiy 
filled  with  good  thinga ;  a  good  king  will  repair  the  iojuriea  of  war ; 
the  queen  drauk  up  (haurio)  the  cup ;  they  bound  the  eaptire  • 
they  will  come  into  the  city ;  will  taey  come  into  thy  house  ?  i 
hope  they  will  come  into  my  honae ;  they  baTo  found  by  experience 
that  apiea  are  bad  men ;  the  senate  haa  confirmed  the  law:  the 
laws  have  been  confirmed  by  the  aenate. 

GoNaTKvonoN  amo  XJaAOia  ov  Aoo» 
Ji§9  is  a  verb  used  in  a  great  varittty  of  i^plicationa.    So 
Tarioua  are  theae  appUcationa  that  they  may  aarre  to  throw 
light  on  the  nature  of  language.  Ago  must  be  well  underatood 
by  those  who  wish  to  be  familiar  with  L«tin. 

Ago,  agSre,  egi,  actum,  of  the  third  conjugation,  haa  for  ita 
radical  or  roef-meaning  the  idea  of  setting  in  motion.  Henoeit 
ia  commonly  given  aa  denoting  to  Uad^  drivt,  mH.  But  thia  ia 
a  vcnr  rough  war  of  treating  the  aubject.  I  will  give  the 
aignifiuationa  of  the  verb  in  the  order  in  which  they  aeem  to 
have  arisen. 

1.  2b  lead,  aa  a  shepherd  :— 

^  Agit,  Bt  pastor,  per deviarara  oapeUai.*— OvidL 

2.  To  iliMffaa  a  poem  loads  the  mind:— 

*'  Potmata  dalda  snto  et  qooeonqae  volent  aalmnm  aadltmis 
afuato."— iferaae.  — —t^w 

3.  2b  4irMV,tt  men  are  driven  out  of  a  ooontry : 

-  Mnltis  mUlibtts  armatonun  actis  ax  sA  iffloae  la  qaam  mJssas  sfit» 

agll^^SSS.  "'*^*  ***  "^*^  ■•  ^  •^•"  »*««»»«««• 
dicdon^—  **^«  reflective  pronoun  fe  h$iak$  ^mtt^f,  in  poetia 


**Qbo  agls  ter*— i>feiitaf. 
^,  2b  sMTiA  (in  the  pasaiTe  Toiee)  >— 
-  «  dtftas  sfi  veUct  sgmsB.*.-X4by. 
C  Tophmdtr,  lay  waste  (with  praedss)  :-* 
'^  pagebat  wbei^  agvQS  vestais,  pnedas 

1 


7.  2bAMif:— 

*«  Ut  osnmm  ardentes  agereat  cansa.'*— Fiiyl/. 

*'  Odsriter  viaais  adoppidam  actia.*'~aMar. 
"Bimnl  naves  In  advoTMUi  agmaa  afsbaacar.*-— recAm. 
9.  2bffsfr(withnavis)  :— 
"  Kavim  afcrs  igaams  navis  timet."— JEEmMS. 

10.  Ihdn9$  a  ekmrioi  (with  currum)  :^ 

*  Noa  agat  hos  owms  r  *~CMi. 

11.  2blii|fal«serlra«<s(withveetlgal):^ 

•  PubUeam  veetlgal  la  AsIA  sgit."— ^SMMiiuf . 

12.  2b  Hmdfitrih  i^ 

••  Et  spmaas  aget  ors  craentas."— Plrpff. 

15.  2bilM(withaQimam):— 

**  Nam  et  agers  aaimam  et  efflaie  dioimas."— Cfecre. 
14.  2b  ifrOe  roof  (with  radlcea) :— 
"  Bobora  saas  radices  in  praAmdam  agaat*'— PlSsy. 

16.  2b  ^prmy  a  teifc,  i!pfif,  opsn  (with  limaa)  :^ 


»t 


The  meuungs  already  given  imply  a  literal  moving  of  the 
oljeets  spoken  of.  Anothv  eeriea  of  meanings  arii«8  Um  the 
tropioal  or  meuphoricaluse  of  the  term ;  that  is,  when  not  thi 
movement  of  sensible  objects  is  denoted,  bat  aetiou,  te^ 
reaemhUng  thoae  either  in  rwdity  or  in  appeanoee. 

16.  To  move,  drive,  or  imdu€$  any  one :-~ 

•  AgriooU  in  gloriam  praeeeps  agebatar/'^Itetei. 
"  Agoat  cum  praedpltMn  pooaae."— Cfcsrv. 

17.  2b  purtiM,  |MrsMMf#  :— 

••  Aasrba  &ta  Bossaaoi  agant"— ifcnMs. 

18.  ThpUmd  (with  causam)  :— 

'*  Haac  eglt  caasam  apod  jadless.*'— Obwo. 

19.  2b  take  an  oayvrp  (  with  augurium)  :^ 
«*  Aagans  sgcrs  aagariam  dientar."— rarfw. 

20.  IbpUif  (with  fabulam) ;  that  ia,  peiio&ate  a  ehaneto. 
ttenoe,  a  diatinetion  between  facere  and  agere :— 

*' Potest  aliqnld CMsre  et  Mm  agers;  at  poeU  Ikeit  fkbalaa  d  m 
agit :  contra,  actor  aglt  et  oca  fselt;  et  sic  a  poetA  fsbols  It  w 
agitari  ab  asCore  agltar,  non  flt.*-*Parr». 

21.  2b  <fe,  fe  ^  acf WW,  fa  ^  ly^erff  werwffy ;— 

*«  Sdpio  AfHcaans  soHtas  est  diesxe  nnnoaam  se  alas  sicit  oiaa 
qnnm  nihtt  ageret."— Offlsro.  r-     -• 

This  is  explained  by  another  rersion  of  the  anecdote:— 
"Vanqaam  se  minus  ottosam  esse  qnaa  qnnm  seset  ctieiaa*''€bM 
•*  Aliad  est  ageadi  tempos,  allad  qntssesndl.">-Cto>eL 

22.  2be^:— 

"  HIha  agk  dolor,  qaamvis  sis  molestas,  nvnqaam  ts  sm  mlna 
eonfitebor."— CioeroL 
**  Xeta  nobis  extorqaers  conaatar;  ssd  nihil  i«aBt."--Okav. 
28.  2bMfTyoii,  ^fr^brm:— 
••Delibcra  atmm  eoUoqal  ssaUs. an  per  Utteras  ageiv,  q«f  esgUM." 

24.  2bA«iwm«ufur,  Mn«u^:_ 

**  Ksseio  quid  meas  mea  mi^as  agit."—- OeML 

25.  2b  Mhtowkd^  m  fmvotir  (with  gratias)  :^ 
**  Beaandate  grades  ngi  ms  i«era."-%Llsy. 

26.  2b  ipemd  iim,  pass  one's  life,  ke,  :-* 

••Pater  cam  sssstlafinaAvaletadhie,  hie  fere  aaUtammitialittab.'' 
— Oloero. 

So,  agere  custodlas,  to  waiok;  agere  triomphum,  fe  trimfk; 
res  sgere,  to  aUtnd  to  hminnt  \  agere  poenitentiam,  f  rtpoit* 

**  Qaartom  anmim  ago  ct  octogesbanm.*'— Cfacrw. 

27.  2bmaJlf«Mr(withbellum); 

Qui  kmge  alii  ratione  ac  reliqui  OaUi  bellam  ageia  faiilitawtft.''-' 

mamma  ^^B 


So  agere  pacem,  to  ho^potm. 

28.  2b#rMf  of  (wiih  de)  :— 

•  Beoordare  velfan  quae  ego  de  to  in  smsta  MsrimI 
"TeagentodenoitrAdigniUte.-— Oeerv. 

29.  npUMdhoforo,  troai  with,  iotU  wtk  (with 


Otov. 


LBSSONS  IN  FRENCH. 


aoi 


•CmBpoBiila>c«n  Mt  rapn  qsU  popolu  toffracUi  n 
■HnWt."-(Mtt-f- 

■■  D*  qn  pnnnu  Ueom  «^  dUlgwUi.'' — afa*«. 
30.  n  (u«Hw  «/  trnftUuf  (with  MouatiTB  (rf  Uu  patMO,  and 
gtaiiiT*  of  tha  tUng)  :— 

"  FwM  <■»•«.■— Ofcm. 

In  tha  pusive.  It  ii  nied  of  tlie  thing  witch  tt  tha  nuttei' 
•tiuna — "  (A«fiM>(H>'i  U,"  "  the^aU  at  itnu  ii." 

■  Koa  Btuo  pi«Biir«  Md  illml  ifltar  qwmodo.'  fce. — Ttnaet 
•  Afannr  Injailu  Boloraio.  mitar  vkt  Itfiuiii  ■! 

TCclIuqiM  JwUetonun.*— Cictro. 

'  AfltBrpoinll  Roouoi  glori*,  *gtt<u  nloi  to*wam.''-~Clem 
SI.  2b  iMi'irfr,  med  of  onUn ; — 

■  Qqu  ilo  >b  Ulo  uU  aH  eoaalilat,  omiit,  T«a<  lOtn,  l&l 
Udi^niM  Unen  sea  pOMCBL"-  CSam 

32.  Hi  Marfaf/  yvw-H/,  to  set  (with  u,  M,  le  agne)  :— 


Agaia  fiailu  difian  bmnTafenegntiai ;  (he  formal  dgniSM 
to  faal  grautuds,  and  tha  Uttn  to  maniftat  it.  Obaarre  that 
the  plwtal  gratiaa,  not  tha  aiii|alar  gratiam,  ia  uad. 

Tha  atudent  ought  now  to  find  no  difficulty  In  toakinK  out 
tha  meaning  of  the  pUj  of  worda  in  the  enauing  epignm, 
written  bj  Ualtial,  on  a  batiiater  whoae  Mtiiilj  wta  orar. 

■■  Smpar  agli  laBMi  at  rai  agii,  Attala,  (ampar. 
KM,  BOB  Hi  qood  itli,  Attala.  Hmpn' afla. 
fii  rat  at  oaou*  danrnt.  a«ii.  Attala,  nalaa, 
Attale,  M  quod  Bfai  doklt,  afai  ulnniB. 
nnB  nr  twn    iVRITKudnTUl    mnA    lillnmarii.    iiuiM    niav    ha 


teari  i  temr  eompagnia  h  quelqn'nii,  to  ttof  or  rtmam  wif A  mmm 

i.  Tenir  nn  langage  aingulier,  tenlr  dea  propoa...,  dea  dia- 
conra,..,  wonld be  Tendered  in  Bngltih b j  to  »m1«  hh  oftnft^ar 
Umgnff,  totmpttuSmr  t*prntioni,tiiadtmu*  IM»gt,  fto  :— 
O*  Janaa  tunmaUaBtdHpropo*    nat|«Mw  ■»  nyijtipIItAtiWivf. 


3.  Tenir  ia  alM  uaed  In  tha  ai 
iawtwmqf: — 
Jt  tku  k  moD  aiiant,  i  la  Tla. 


e  of  Amv  attaehti  to,  to  U 
im  (I,  a.  Md  Id)  .iqi  noiK}/,  nf 


lUcMkmonoplalon.  /on  tauctouc/'nw  epMm. 

4,  Tenir  ia  alao  uaed  of  a  tolaur  which  afatt  or  not : — 
CallasiKilenrtttDdraoaDatlaidn    nUi  enlMtrbjtuta  a  MiDoi 
pa*- 
i.  Faire  tenir  la  nied  in  theaenaeof  lofsneard,  tomnd: 


r  BxAMrLn. 

Mr.  L.  tn^  a  mpcrt  lnM. 
re^mtlegMdomiutkivlirnB 

•    my  (Is  )«  faiji  Mt  dMn  apei  r 

I  IIUioVBrmtJ^mlarpaaatint 


SM 


THB  POPOUkm  BDtJCATOB. 


Kl  MlfllM  178* 


1.  Dow  tfail  giBtlwmii  kMp 


teUe}    %  He  ketpt  a 


hotel  in  Pari*.  S.  Why  do  yoa  keep  tho  windowv  open  f  i. 
We  keep  them  open  beceuae  we  are  too  wann.  6.  Haa  not 
your  friend  kept  hii  word?  6.  He  haa  kept  his  word;  he 
•Iwart  keepe  hia  word.  7.  Haye  you  not  told  your  scholar  to 
keephia  head  upright?  8.  I  hare  told  him  to  keep  his  head 
uprif  ht  and  his  eyes  open.  9.  Why  do  you  not  stay  with 
your  aister }  10.  Because  I  hare  promised  to  go  to  my  cousin's 
thia  mominf .  1 1 .  Have  roa  forbidden  yonr  Uttle  boy  to  make 
use  of  these  expressions  r  12.  I  hare  forbidden  him.  18. 
Does  he  make  use  of  insolent  language  ?  14.  Re  does  not. 
16.  What  will  be  your  deeiaion  ?  16.  f  will  abide  by  what  I 
told  your  father.  17.  Have  you  forwarded  that  money  to  your 
friend }    18.  I  haTO  not  yet  forwarded  it  to  him.     19.  Will 

Su  forward  it  to  him  to*niorrow  i  20.  I  wiO  forward  it  to 
B  if  I  have  an  opportunitj,  21.  Whr  do  you  not  keep 
standing?  22.  Because  I  am  weary.  23.  l)o  you  think  that  the 
colour  of  your  coat  is  faat  ?  24.  1  think  that  it  is  fast ;  it  ($IU) 
appears  very  good.  26.  Will  you  not  look  closely  into  your 
brother's  ailEiirs }  26.  I  shall  not  look  closely  into  them.  27. 
I  will  be  satistted  with  your  opinion.  28.  Are  fou  not  tena- 
eious  of  your  opinion  ?  29.  I  am  not  too  tenaeloua  of  it.  80. 
Does  not  vour  physician  adhere  coo  tenaciously  to  his  opinion  ? 
81.  He  adheres  to  it.  82.  Does  that  lady  hold  your  mother's 
place  ?  88.  She  ia  a  mother  to  me.  34.  Our  couain  is  a  fother 
to  U8»  86.  That  phyaieian  doea  not  value  the  lifo  of  hia  patient. 

SacTioK  XC. 

1,  The  verb  6tre  enters  into  a  great  many  idioms  besides  Aose 
which  we  hare  already  mentioned :— ^tre  en  retard,  to  h  tatt,  to 
tarry  \  6ire  en  ^lat,  k  m#me  de,  to  be  abU  to;  6tre  en  peine  de, 
to  he  wneeuyMbout ;  ^cre  en  vie,  to  he  oUm,  to  live  ;  8(re  en  chemin 
pour,  to  be  on  the  uny  to ;  iue  au  fait»  au  courant  de,  lo  he  /ami' 
liar  with  ;  6ire  k  la  veille  de,  to  he  oft  the  eve  of;  6tre  de  trop, 
to  be  utmeeeeeary^  to  he  in  the  way ;  6(r«  bien  avec,  ta  haim  fod 
terme  with ;  (tre  brouilM  avec,  to  be  on  had  terma  with  ;  Itre  aux 
priaea  aTec,  to  he  in  opon  rapture,  punrrol^  or  battle  mtk ;  6tf« 
d'aTis,  to  be  of  apmiam^  fro. 

2.  Etre,  as  alrt-ady  said  [Sect.  46,  6],  it  used  in  the  sense  of 
appartenir,  to  belong.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  sense  of  to 
behove,  to  become.  In  the  latter  sense,  it  takes  generally  the 
preposition  de  before  another  Terb  :•— 

Bft-eek  TOW  de  lal  fairs  des  rs-    Dom  U hooeam yarn  to  eaet  imako) 

prosbest  i^tomehee  lyat  kim  f 

Cast  k  voas  6  parler.  il  fa  yoar  turn  to  tpeak. 

8.  T  6tre  is  often  used  tor  to  beat  Amm,  to  be  in  :^ 

Vetrspte«ysst-U?  h  yomr  AUktr  o$  homef 

KBanmi  of  Examplm. 


Ks  iommsi-nons  pas  ds  trop  iel  f 
Noes  ne  senmss  pas  Men  wroo 

nos  parents. 
Voai  soRuass  aa  eooraat  ds  tont 

oela. 
Je  mis  k  mems  de  satlifoire  k  sa 

dsmands. 
Nom  •onunss  taoi^les. 

Ha  MBitr  est  k  la   Tellls  ds   ss 

msricr. 
Koos    sommes    d'arls   qae    Teas 

alltea  lol  ftitie  des  txsiues. 
Cs  n'stt  pas  k  M  de  noas  rs- 

prochtrnotrs  bont^ 
Aqaicst-eskllre? 
Csst  4  ma  sonirk  lira  es  matia. 

Cette  maiaon  sat  k  lui  at  k  rod. 
EUe  est  k  moi,  sUa  eit  klni. 
Can  »oallcr8  na  lont  paa  k  nous. 
Us  appsrtlannent  k  noire  frdra. 
Ila  tai  appanlenncnt. 
MoDsianr*  B*y  est  pas. 
Madama  y  eat. 


Are  wo  not  in  the  way  hero  f 

We  aire  natonyaed  ttnm  sHtteir 


We  aroJhmdMnr  wHk  elUfcai. 


/aa»a5lafssaeH/VM* 


ITaarenofsn^oociterRM;  weareot 

variance. 
Jifyeleterie  on  the  eve  ofhermaf 

riage, 
Jtie  our  opMon  that  you  ehoald  go 

andt^MHOfflee  to  him. 
It  doeenot  become  JMn  ia  reproaehui 

with  oar  kmdnese. 
mwmtumisUtoreadf 
Hie  my  eMar'e  turn  to  read  tkie 

^^^n0W  w^^^e^ny  w 

That  houte  in  kit  and  mime. 

It  it  mine,U  it  hie. 

Thete  ahoet  are  n<^  otflV. 

TJwy  b'longto  ourbrctMer, 

They  ftlong  to  hhn. 

Tlie getiOeman  tanot  at  heme. 

Tfte  lady  ie  tn. 


*  Montieur,  Madame,  not  foUowtd  by  a  nxme,  art  f  esarally  uodarstood  to 
natn  tba  mastsr  and  miitreas  of  th«  hoa»e,  the  beads  of  tht  family. 


17f. 


,  1.  to  iiV 

I.  to 


GraTirabt 
B6to,iB 


oat. 


Cratad-ra,  4.  h*.  la 


Mda, 
lIontra,f. 
DtT'«ir,  a.  to  meo,  telliort,,p. 

Embarqn-w,  it),  1.  nC 
to 


Vweint.toymm. 
,  Vafllf,  f.  eet^t^k- 


1.  T  a-t-il  longtempa  que  ^ovi  6tet  biouIU6}   2.  Ily\ 

Slua  d'un  moia  que  ie  auis  brouilltf  aveoluL  S.  Totitf  aini  est- 
,  encore  en  Tie  r  4.  Kon,  Monsieur ;  il  y  a  diz  ans  qu'il  at 
tnort.  6.  Yotre  correspondant  eat*il  en  chemin  poor  Psrii! 
6.  Je  erob  qn'fl  doit  6tre  onhd*  7.  Ce  Jenne  hooma  n'eit-li 
naa  en  retard  ?    8.  Oui,  Monaieur ;  il  ne  rient  Jsmiis  k  tempi. 

I.  Cea  graruroi  aoiu-ellea  k  Tona  ou  k  ^potra  Hbnrin^  Ilk 
^ea  aont  k  moi ;  Je  tiena  de  lea  aeheler.  11.  Ne  cnigBn- 
Toua  paa  d'6cre  do  M»  ici }  IS.  Nooa  aemMatrop  bisa  ir«e 
totre  h6te  pour  crainore  cela.  13.  A  qui  eet-ce  k  aUsr  ehcnkflr 
lea  livrea }  14.  C'eat  k  moi  k  lea  aUer  Zenker.  16.  Eit<«e  i 
foua  de  Ie  pniiir,  quand  ille  mdtitib }  16.  Cast  k  noi  da  la 
punir,  car  je  lui  tiena  Ueu  de  pkro.  17.  Cea  maiaona  n'apartia. 
nent-eUeapaaknotreptopritoitel  IS.  EUeanslniappartia- 
neat  paa.  10.  Sllsa  aont  k  notse  oerrtspondant  20.  A  qii 
ioBt  eea  leCtrea  )  21.  BUeo  no  aont  point  k  moi,  dkssoDtkni 
eouaine.  22.  Cette  montre  eat  k  lui.  23.  N*6tea  foia  poistk 
la  Teille  de  partir  pour  Londiea }  24.  TTtnn  anmniTi  i  h  H"t 
de  nnua  embarquer  pour  Cadis,  16.  D  y  a  tongtaapi,  ^ 
noua  aommea  aux  pnaea. 

BxBmciBi  180. 

1.  Are  you  able  to  pay  him  i  2.  I  am  not  aUe  to  pij  kin; 
I  have  not  receiTod  my  money.  3.  Are  you  on  good  texioi 
with  your  bookaeller  ?  4.  T  am  not  on  good  terms  with  hin. 
6.  I  am  on  bad  terma  with  him.  6.  How  long  haTs  yoa  been 
on  bad  terma  with  him }  7.  It  ia  more  than  amontlu  ft.  An 
you  not  able  to  aatiafy  my  friend'a  demand  }  0.  I  am  sUa  to 
satiafy  it  (d^y  eatiqfaire).  10.  Are  you  on  your  way  to  Napks? 

II.  ^o,  Sir ;  I  am  on  m^  way  to/Rome*  12.  Ia  notjoarphr- 
sician  on  the  eye  of  atarttng  far  Montpelier  }  13.  He  is  on  m 
eye  of  atarting  for  Paria.  14.  Am  I  in  the  way  here?  15.  K^ 
Sir ;  you  are  not  in  the  way.  16.  Whoae  turn  is  it  to  tpetk^ 
17.  It  IS  my  tun  to  speak  and  to  read.  18.  Is  it  my  pliK 
(d  moi)  to  make  apdlogiae  to  him  }  19.  It  la  your  brotker'i 
place  to  apologiae  to  hun.  20.  Doea  it  become  you  to  pimisk 
thotehild^  21.  It  behovea  metopuniak  him.  23.  Do  jra 
hold  the  place  oL  a  fether  lowarda  hia  }  28.  I  hold  ths  plica 
of  a  father  towvSi  him.  24.  Ik  tlMt  eoet  yours  ?  26.  No,  Sir, 
it  ia  not  mine;  it  ia  asy  brother'a.    M.  Hkye  yoa  knka 

rily  with  kim }  27.  wo  have  been  ouoralling  two  monUit. 
Ia  not  that  large  houae  yooit }  20.  No,  Sir,  it  ii  notmiae; 
it  ia  my  aiater'a.  SO.  Doea  it  become  your  broUiairto  raproaek 
him  with  his  kindness  ?  31.  It  does  not  become  kim  to  do  it. 
32.  Whose  turn  isit  to  go  and  lietch  the  bookat  83.  Ititmy 
plaee  to  go  and  fetch  tnem.  34.  Is  the  sentlemsa  in }  l^ 
Mo,  Sir,  the  gentleman  ia  not  in  ;  bat  the  lady  (of  tks  honie) 
ieio. 


LB880N8  IN  OBRMAN.— No.  XXIX. 

SaoTioN  LVIf 

ntspotmoNS  Aiouibimo  tbb  AccusATtYa 

The  prepositions,  htr^,  cntlMg,*  ^ityta,  foatcnw  am,  ftCt  (f  1^^ 
8  114.)  govern  the  accusatiTC.  Ex.:  CHc  ^hen  v^  m^  ^ 
(9rofmttt9  Ufit^i  you  have  vanquished  me  by  year  nign*oi- 
mity.  3(^  e^nft  mit  i|m  Un  8lu|  cntUai ;  I  went  with  him  bIod^ 
the  river.  S)at  e^d\ai  ffot  fidf  gcgca  nii!^  cmpoct;  (the)  Doticj 
has  risen  up  against  mc.  Bflc  ^afcit  tcr  9tke  fontcr  ^^  ^^ 
ifl  etaub ;  all  the  grandeur  of  the  world  vridiout  heaxt-felt  ioTe 
is  dust.  5^  l^6(  biefcn  SRotgcn  dnen  ^^iietgan^  an  tic  €uK 
9cma<(t  i  I  have  taken  (made)  a  promcnado  about  the  toes  tha 
morning. 

ExBEOiaa  60. 

Va'llattc^toeoiitrive}  Vuf'e^^fmi,   to  tteri-  fiwitmll/me, /.  oxxf- 
Vcpifi'/.  nodidBoi       flee;  Itait 


r 


i 


U 
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fBtttxf,      prompt,      (hft^fen,  to  shoot,  OcfheU^,  n.  Atutria ; 

ready ;  (to  kill  by  shoot-  Kitten,  to  direct ; 

iBefifr', IN. possession;      ing);  mftnnq,  f.    prepan- 

Ocforgitti/  fear,  ap-  Otfan'geiv       caught,      tion,  arming ; 

prehension;  captured, (as noon,  Ch^rncm,  to  giittcri 

iBcfha'feii,  to  punish;      prisoner);  glimmer; 

<Da|mtf(^'enrunft,/ in-  JTai'frnm/.  empren  i  tk^'ftai, ».  8ilaiia.t 

terposition;  Sttantfftit,/.  sickness;  6otibecn,  without; 

(ShU,  f  tide ;  itfiflf,/  shore  i  Ct JU(,  fi.  part,  piece ; 

dintTfffcn,  to  come  in,  fWoti'e,/  Mary ;;         aBo^t^t,/.  truth ; 

arrive;  9RoH/  fashion ;        SBi^er,  against ; 

dntlang',  along;  OjTen,  open,  frank ;     Bmeifd,  m.  doubt. 

S>ur(9  birft  ^\t  0aff«   imif  n  Through  this  hoUovr  mvj  mmt 

fommen.  (Gc^iHer.)  he  come, 

fff  gieSt  trincii  fi^'iutcn  So^  al4  There  is  not  a  nobler  death  than 

ten  fftc'f  (Ba'tcrlanb.  that  for  one's  country. 

JD^ne  bit  ^Olfc  Oottd  Mcm&'gcn  Without  (he  help  of  (vod  we  are 

ttir  ni(^t«  ju  t^un.  able  to  do  nothing, 

^egeit  unfcr  fi'gene*  ^^^1  8^  'Am«  To  combat  against  our   own 

X>\w.  ijl  fc^vcr.  heart  it  difficult. 

1.  !Dur(9  totcfett  SSatb  ifl  nU^t  )u  fornmrn.  8.  ^ieft  IBrlffc  crfidt  i(9 
petite  anor^en  bun^  rinen  guten  flBcfannten.  8.  S)en  Serg  entlang  fa^ 
man  feie  fc^immernben  Siuflungen  bet  9ctnbt,  4.  9ilc  etnen  ^tcanb  nuif 
man  nUf*  aufjupl^fcni  ictnt  fcin.  6.  Silt  btcfe<  IBcttagcn  Seftcaftc  bcr 
93atcr  ben  itnotou  6.  9Ran  rtc^Me  bit  itanontn  gcgcn  bic  ^abt.  7.  IDu 
bifl  in  ncurret  3ctt  ntt^t  mc^t  fo  ofm  gegen  mt(^,  att  biefrt  fritter  bcr 
9an  tt>ar.  8.  S)ic  9einbc  crfc^offcn  bic  Ocfangenen  aflfe  o^ne  f(ttlna!^mc. 
9.  O^ne  bic  S)a|n>if<^cnfttnft ,  bc«  9)aterl  ^Attcn  bic  Jtinbct  cin  gropcl 
Ungluff  anflcQcn  fonncn.  10.  G^bcv  Bttcifcl  »icb  bcc  Srciinb  ^c  ^cr 
rintrcfen.  11.  Um  bic  18cf«cvitfTe  ^cv  SDhittcr  nic^t  nix^  mc^  jn  er^^^en, 
facjte  er  i^r  ntc^t  in  aUcn  6tft(fett  bic  HBa^r^t.  12.  Um  ben  JBcfi^ 
e:^(crien<  fa^rte  SRatia  X^ercfia,  italfcrin  von  Ccflctveit^,  fic6cn  Sa^rc 
(ang  Jtrteg  mit  9riebrt<^  II.,  Jt)ntg  bon  ^cii^en.  18.  SBibcr  biefe  ihranf. 
^cLt  gi6t  e<  feine  flT|end. 

1.  Nothing  ia  done  but  through  the  permission  of  God.  2. 
The  power  of  God  is  known  throughout  the  world.  3.  The 
French  revolution  in  the  last  century  shook  the  whole  of  Europe. 
4.  Several  days  ago,  I  took  a  walk  along  the  Rhine  from 
Coblenz  to  Lahnstein.  5.  Without  doubt,  thou  wilt  ask  me 
for  my  opinion.  6.  This  lady  is  dressed  after  the  Frendi  fashion. 
7.  I  have  gained  nothing  by  his  lossea.  8.  They  all  went  into 
the  country  except  twa  9.  The  ship  in  which  we  were,  had 
wind  and  tide  against  her.  10.  I  have  seen  all  the  villages 
about  Paris.  11.  He  undertook  the  work  for  me,  12.  He 
walked  along  the  shore. 

Section  LVXI. 

FKSPOtiTiONs  maauiniNO  thb  dativk  oa  aocusativb. 

The  prepositions  oaf,  ^ntet,  ftbcr,  &c.  (f  115.  %  116.)  are 
construed  with  the  dative  or  accusative.  Ex. :  SBtt  too^nen  auf 
bcm  (anbc ;  we  reside  in  the  country.  S)et  Slotrofc  Krttert  attf  bic 
^Ifi^  bcc  <DlafibAttmc ;  the  sailor  climbs  up  the  pinnacle  of  the 
mast  OSg(ei(^  cr  btcfc  9tAnfe  ^intcc  meinem  9lflrfcn  f^iniebctc,  fo 
fam  i(^  bcnno(^  balb  Winter  blcfc({>cn  iinb  vcreitettc  fie  \  although  he 
fabricated  (forged)  this  trick  behind  my  back,  I  soon  got  (came) 
(Sect.  29.  I.)  behind  it  (the  same)  and  frustrated  it.  (Sin  ^e« 
Mitter  ^Angt  A^t  bet  Gtabt ;  a  thunderstorm  is  hanging  over  the 
town.  Ue6cr  biefen  Oegrnflanb  mu(^tr  i^i  gem  cine  Kebe  fatten;  upon 
this  subject  I  would  fain  make  (hold)  a  speech. 


tftft^  to  lean,  re-  JOctfi^an'sin,    to    e&-  8ctmaI'mc«,tohruii% 
pose;  trench,  fortify;  cruah. 

Stcffcii^  to  hit,  strike;  Socfsll  m.  ev<mt,  Ui« 

Ut^tfctictt,    to  Judge,      eident; 
decide ; 


fln'flMnnen,  to  harness 

(to); 
91rm,  m  arm; 
J&intrr,  behind ; 
3unger«  m.  disciple; 
Jtnuvun,    to    unite, 

join  closely ; 


BxaRoxsB  61. 

Sic6,  dear,  beloved ; 
9!2af(^'iRe,/  machine; 
CWauer,/  wall ; 
9le6en,  by,  near ; 
OueUe,    /.     spring, 

source ; 
Stab,  It.  wheel ; 


@(^Ia(^tfe(b,  n.  battle- 
field; 

@e^n  ffit^),  to  seat 
(one  s  self) ; 

Spannen,  (See  an< 
fpannen); 

Sullen,  to  place,  set; 


SS^i  im  bm  flBsctcn,  foabcm  on 

bca  JE^en    ccfcnnt   mwoi   ben 

SRenfc^. 
Safric'bcii:^  unb  flfrcu'bigreit  fniU 

)^  fi(9  an  bal  a9ctonft'fcin  rcc^ 

gcfoti'bcS  |tt  9  aBcn. 

SRcittc  iM^flcr  iff  Hi  bit  JHn^c, 
uttb  mcin  Stiibct  gcft  f»  Acn  in 
bieC^abt. 

3ivct  cblc  t&mifi^c  3ftngllngc  fpaon* 
ten  ^,  in  ^rmang'(nng  bet 
C^fcn,  fet^fl  Mr  ben  flBagen,  am 
i^  Snittttcc  «a^  bcm  femcn 
Zcm)K(  bcT  IDIa'na  ju  fasten. 


Not  by  the  words,  but  by  tha 
.  deeda  we  recogniae  th0  man. 

Contentment .  and  joyousness 
unite  themaelves  to  the  con- 
BciottSnesI  of  having  rightly 
acted. 

My  sister  is  at  chlureh,  and  my 
brother  ia  Just  going  to  the 
dty. 

TVro  noble  Roman  youths,  for 
the  want  of  oxen,  harnessed 
themselves  before  the  wagon 
in  order  to  draw  their  mother 
tothedistanttemple  of  Diana. 


*  dntlang  however  sometimes  requires  the  genitive  ;  as .  SBic 
^tcn  ben  gan^n  Sag  gcjogt,  entlang  bel  ilBatbgcbirgcl ;  (6<^cc.)  We 
had  hunted  the  whole  day  along  the  mountainous-forest 


1.  »K  bcc  QasOc  faf  bcc  «aa(c.  (ec^iOrc.)  %  9bt  biefen  iBorfaa 
(nO^jfen  fi(^  mete  (heignifr.  8.  Qtuf  ben  iBergen  t(l  bic  8uft  ceinet  aM 
in  ben  patent    4.  ftuf  bie  iD^enf(^n  foil  man  ^  ni<^  ju  vie!  fL^\rx, 

6.  "Otnter  icnen  SRauetn  bcrfc^anjte  flc^  bcc  ffetnb.  6  <Otntet  mit^  fleOle 
fuSi  bcc  Sreunb.  7-  3n  biefem  ^atife  jinb  vie(e  Bimmet  8.  (lin  lebet 
fiDlenfc^  fba  in  fein  cigcnel  4er}  fe^en.  9.  {RcSen  bent  4anfe  lle^t  bic 
6(^nc.  10.  IDie  9li<^tc  fe^te  f^  ne6cn  mi(^.  11.  Ucbec  unS  crMicfen 
ta>ir  ben  •Oimmct.  12.  Uebcc  bic  9}or|uge  bicfe<  SDlannel  fann  \^  nic^t 
uct^cn.  13.  Untec  aOca  grcunbca  ifl.  jntc  biefcc  bet  licbfle.  14.  ^cfus 
fteUtc  URtct  feinc  Singer  cin  IKlnb.  15.  9$oc  meincn  8ccuabcn  ^obc  xS^ 
teinc  (Sk^mniffe.  16.  S)eT  Jtutfc^  fpannt  bic  ^Pfcrbc  vor  ben  SBagen. 
17.  3)tc  Snonb  fommt  oft  ^n^lfc^en  @onne  unb  ^tbe,  unb  bie  Gcbe  in^ift^en 
Sonne  unb  SRonb  ju  ^Dcn.  18.  %tt  9trm  be<  Unglucflic^en  lam  jivifw^cii 
bie  ^ennafmcnbcn  flidbct  bcc  SRojc^ine.  19.  @4in>ect  lorn  auf  €i(^wcrt, 
)um  tk^ta^tfielb  Mucb'  bic  etabt.  20.  6pannci  8loffc  an,  itnb  (affet 
{Rvitec aufflten.  (Seremta,  46,  4) 

1.  You  are  excellent  at  the  lute.  2.  Virtue  dwells  in  thee* 
8.  1  saw  him  in  church.  4.  The  town  lay  behind  me.  5.  My 
friend  was  on  my  side.    6.  My  sister  played  on  the  pianoforte. 

7.  His  speech  lasted  over  two  hours.  8.  A  counsellor  is  above 
an  advocate.  9.  He  hides  himself  behind  the  tree.  10.  He  had 
done  it  in  a  passion.  11.  Let  us  go  into  the  house.  12,  He 
wishes  to  be  introduced  to  the  family  of  Mr.  N.  13.  He  got 
greatly  into  debt  in  a  short  time.  14.  They  went  over  the  ice. 
15.  You  have  spilt  the  water  over  the  carpet. 

Sbotion  LVm. 
sxAMTLBa  iLLuavBATura  TBB.vAftioua  uaaa  or  tbb  pbbpo* 

8ITT0M8. 

Sn. 

3m  3nncrn  S)cKtf(t^(alM  8Xf(^^« 
xoqA  son  ie^ec  gef^a^,  ncna  d  bem 
S^onc  an  eincm  Jtaifcr,  ober  bem 
Jtaifec  an  eincm  ifai'fetflnne 
fel^Ue.     (9<^iaer.) 

fiBir  fke^n  todt  son  ciaan'fcer  9h 

Oft  ba^rcnr  AM  gc)niif 'tern  SSiect^ 

(4»d(^c.) 
(}c  ifl  an  bcc  Slul'jc^ng  gefioc'ben. 

<0htf  1^  au(f^  ctn  betner  Stctc  gtvei* 

feltt'  («<iinec.) 
!X)ie  Sreunbe  tt^rben  itt*   an  bit! 

(e<^tacc.) 

Vn  bic  tngjl  bet  SIhtltcv  bcnffi  btt 

(}r  ff^rteb  cinem  IBrief  an  mic^. 
(9c  fc^rieb  mir  einen  Srief.) 
Snan  fennt  ben  iBoget  an  ten  ^u 
bem 


In  the  interior  of  Germany 
events  took  place  which  have 
ever  occurred  before,  when 
the  throne  was  without  ar 
Emperor,  or  the  Emperoi 
without  an  imperial  soul. 

We  stand  far  from  each  other 
in  years,  in  recognixed  worth 

He  (has)  died  of  the  consump 

tion. 
Must  I  likewise  doubt  of  thy 

love? 
(The)  thy  friends  are  becoming 

perplexed  about  thee. 
Of  the  anxiety  of  the  mother 

thou  dost  not  think. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  me. 
(He  wrote  [to]  me  a  letter.) 
One  knows  tlie  bird  by  its  (thai 

feathers. 
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The  deaoendantt  of  the  fonni- 
dable  Charles  V.  were  in 
danger  of  losing  one  part  of 
their  territories  to  the  Turks, 
and  the  other  to  the  Protes- 
tants. 

Hold  inTiolabljT  fast  to  thy 
(the)  faith  in  God,  the  Father 
of  us  alL 

A  storm  with  which  a  ship  has 
been  rather  unseasonably  vi- 
sited on  a  rarely  frequented 
passage,  may  even  for  half  a 
century  deprive  other  navi- 
gators of  all  wish  to  make 
new  attempts. 
The  burgomaster  is  at  the 
coundUhouse,  and  his  son  is 
at  the  university. 

Bdic  tuarrn  grflcm  auf  fcrt  dagt,    We  were  yesterday  at  the  chase, 
vnt  ^c^B  ^ute  ottf  cine  ^o<^|ett.        and  are  going  to-day  to  a 

wedding. 

Cinb  eu  (ofe  auf  mt^^  f  Are  you  angry  with  me  ? 

9ttf  <&cn'nenf<^n  fol^t  Kegca.  Rain  follows  (upon)  sun-hine. 

«fi. 

df  ^dngt  ton  mic  ah,  ^  n  ua    It  depends  upon  me,  whether 

ttfun  taxf, 
iQcx  ictem  91bf(^ict  jittcrt  mir  boi 

^rrj.  (©c^iUet.) 
SDH  aiitt   frinct  Jttugleit   (Aft  ft 

m  JUT  X^w^it  wrlri'irn. 


fOcc^'trtcn  Jtacl  V.  ^dfytotUt  in 
Orfa^r',  (incn  !l^  iitttt  iBc* 
il9'ttn£«n  an  bie  ZAthn,  ben  an* 
brm  an  bie  (Protrfian'icn  |u  va* 
Itc'ren.  (8<^t(Ur.) 
^a!tc  unvcrbriti^'ltc^  ftfl  an  ban 
QMauten  an  ih^t,  ben  9Sater  nn« 
fer  Viaec. 

Itaf. 

9w  Ccurut,  bet  |ut  Un^it  eta 
6(^iff  auf  cinet  nentg  bcfui^'ten 
ia^cc  ctipof  unfanft'  be»itt'« 
(emin^  Cann  antera  6ee'fa^tem 
eft  oaf  ein  ^atbd  3a^^ttn'bert 
bie  8tt{l  |tt  neuen  ^crfuc^'en  hf 
iic^men.  ((9^.  ffprfirr.) 

$et  ^iur'gcTmcijter  iji  auf  bem 
9(at^'^aufc,  unb  fcin  ®o^n  t|i  auf 
bet  Unipofitdt'. 


€iv((^  ein  iSkifi,  bei  fo((^  cinem  ver« 
ber'benen  Q^rartrt ! 


he  may  do  that. 
At  every  "  farewell "  (departure) 

my  heart  trembles. 
With  all  his  prudence  he  suffers 

himself  to  be  beguiled  into 

(to  the)  folly. 
Such  a  mind,  with  such  a  ruined 

character  I 


&vifiw  9lfcolp^  gnvann'  mtt  fetnem  Oustavus  Adolphus  won,  with 
Scbcn  bie  Sc^lat^t  bei  SAb^n.  his  life,  the  battle  at  Liitten. 

tS>a$  ijl  nt(^t  6ttte  bei  unf .  That  is  not  the  fashion  with  us. 

ax  nannte  mtt^  bei  mcinem  SBot'«  He  called  me  by  my  Christian 
namen  (or  Saufnamcn).  name. 

3^  tefe  ni^t  gem  bet  etnct  8ambe.  I  do  not  like  to  read  by  a  lamp . 

Ox  fc^cint  nt(^t  utfyt  bei  6innen  ju  He  seems  not  to  be  nght  in 


frin. 
Qt  terM*  d  bet  ie'bengftrafe. 

dr  ^at  fi^on  (Vetb  bet  Geite  select' 


mind  ("in  his  right  mind  **), 
He  prohibited  it  on  pain  of 

death 
He  has    already   lud  money 
aside  (up). 

Set  SRenfi^ttgcbenfea  ift  f  ein  fot^d    There  has  not  been  such  a  ste- 
SD2tf  ia^r  gcwe'fen.  rile  year  within  the  memory 

of  man. 
9x  trinft  nur  bei  Xtvtfen.  He  drinks  only  by  drops. 

Qt  fnf  te  i^n  bei  bet  ^anb.  He  grasped  him  by  the  hand. 


LESSONS  IN  GEOMETRY.— No.  XUL 

LECTURES  ON  EUCLID. 

Book  I.    Postolatb^  avd  Axioxs. 

POSTULATES. 

L 

LH  ilbe  granted,  thai  a  ttraiglU  Hue  nu^f  be  draumfiom  mtifontpokii  to 

anff  other  pomL    When  astcmight  llos  is  drawn  from  one  point  to  another 

jioint,  tlie  tjoiuu  are  said  to  be  Joined.    The  point*  are  uoflerstood  lo  be 

in  the  siinie  plane. 

IL 
Tfiot  a  terminated  MtraightUne  may  be  produced  to  an^  Ungthinattraight 
Hnt.    liy  termttMOed  here,  la  meant  of  a  dc^fntte  length  s  sad  by  produced 
it  meant  lengthened  or  extended  ktd^fbdtdp  m  the  saoie  plane. 

ilL 

And  thataebvlemaubedeaerlbed/rom  awy  otntrt,  at  any  dmmee/^-am 
that  centre.  Bf  dei>cribing  a  oireie  at  any  didanee,  \a  meant  drawing  a 
circle  In  a  pliin«  with  any  giren  radias.  Variotu  other  po«tulat««  (that 
l«.  demands  uf  common  »enaej,  are  tacitly  aasurned  by  Kuciid;  m,  that 
ODc  ttf  un;  or  anxle  may  be  applied  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
put^afiii     »«f  I'rop  I V  ot  thi»  bonk. 


\ 


AXIOMS. 

L 
ThiHgtwkkharoegualtoth$mtmethmg,anogiitdtomt 

ir. 

^  eguabbe  addtdto  tgaolr,  the  uAokt  are  agvol. 

HI. 
If  eqieatt  bo  lakenfivmequait,  the  remaimden  an  egmoL 

IV. 
y  eguolf  boaddedto  vnequalt,  the  whdet  are  uneqaaL 

V. 

If  ogtidUboiaten  /irom  uHe^uaU,  the  remalndert  are  WMfnaL 

VI. 
IMngo  whidk  an  dmMe  of  the  tame»  are  eqwA  to  oneamUhtr, 

VII. 
!i%iagowMekatehdhe§qfthe$aine,aneqmd  towneamlher, 

VIII. 
Magfdtudetwhkhcoinckk  with  me  ontfG^,  thOtU^vMehemieifJlUtk 
tame  tpaee,  are  eguol  to  one  another, 

IX. 
The  tehoUe  it  greater  fhan  Utpart,    Dr.  Thoouon,  in  bis  editioa  o( 
Euclid  has  added  to  this  axiom  another,  rii..  that  '*  ths  wbolt  ta  equal 
to  all  lu  parts  Uken  together." 

X. 

3Vo  ttraiffht  fines  eoaaol  endote  a  tpact* 

XL 
AU  tightanglet  artejital  to  one  another. 

XII. 

If  a  ttralghi  line  meett  two  straight 
Unetf  90  at  to  make  the  two  interior 
anglet  on  the  tame  tide  qf  it,  taken  __ 
together,  ktt  than  tvo  right  on^,  theae 
ttraight  linet  being  oontiniial^  pro- 
duced, ^udl  at  length  me  t  upon  that  tide  *~^ 
OH  which  are  the  anglet  which  are  lett 
than  two  right  anglet.  It  Is  admitted 
by  Dr.  Simson  that  this  axiom  iv  not  te(f-evident,  wUieli  all  oxiomj  oagbt 
to  be.  Accordingly  he  demonstrates  the  truth  of  it  as  a  piopoiitioQ  is 
his  notes,  by  help  of  Jive  different  propositions  1  Thoagh  not  eonndmd 
free  from  o^cctlon,  the  substitute  for  this  axiom,  given  in  Vltjttift 
edition  of  Euclid,  is  to  be  preferred :  viz.,  **  If  two  straight  liacs  iatcneflt 
each  other,  they  cannot  be  both  parallel  to  the  same  straight  line  *  Tbe 
number  of  axioms  is,  in  this  book,  limited  to  twelve;  bat  EeeUd  hsi 
tacitly  assumed  the  truth  of  various  other  axioms,  which  wUi  be  notioed 
hi  tbe  sequel. 

In  composing  these  lectures  on  Euclid*  our  only  object  has 
been  to  convey  along  with  his  defbutione  the  most  accurate 
notions  of  the  things  defined  that  possibly  could  be  eonvejed 
to  the  mind  of  the  student,  in  order  to  smooth  the  way  for  the 
demonstrations  of  the  propositions.  We  are  now  arrived  tt 
what  are  called  the  pottmUUet  and  ftrtomt ;  and  a  giest  dispute 
has  arisen  among  mathematicians  whether  seometry,  or  rather 
geometrical  reasoning,  as  laid  down  by  Euclid,  is  founded  upon 
the  deJSmtioni  or  upon  the  poetmiatee  and  tucimnt.  In  the  csriy 
part  of  our  studies  we  were  disposed  to  take  the  side  of  those 
who  maintained  that  geometry  was  founded  upon  the  d^/(mtioti 
on/y,  and  we  thought  that  though  thepotiulatet  might  beoecet- 
sar r,  there  really  was  no  need  for  the  asrsoMf,  as  they  sppesnd 
to  bo  only  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  acknowledged  by 
every  man  who  was  in  possession  of  a  sound  mind.  At  iUtt, 
therefore,  we  were  disposed  to  reject  the  axioms  altogether, 
and  to  proceed  to  the  study  of  geometry  without  their  formal 
statement,  considering  thatihey  ^ready  existed  in  every  msn'f 
mind.  Xor  were  we  without  the  authority  of  great  names  in 
this  matter,  for  we  then  belonged  to  the  meuphysical  school  of 
Dugald  Stewart,  who,  in  his  elegant  work,  entitled  "The 
PiiUosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,'*  asserted  that  the  certsintf 
of  mathema  ical  rea:»oiung  ariaea  from  its  depending  upon 
d^finitiont.  His  assertion  of  this  opinion  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
trovemy  which,  we  believe,  is  not  yet  completely  settled,  tf 
may  be  seen  in  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Whewell's  Heehsnicw 
Euclid,  entitled,  •*  Remarks  on  Mathematical  Ressanmg,  and 
on  the  Logic  of  Induction,"  where  the  learned  author  oppw^* 
Dugald  Stewart's  view  of  the  subject,  and  msintsins  "ihst 
geometry  (and  other  sciences  when  treated  in  a  method  eqailiy 
rigorous)  depends  upon  artomt  as  well  as  deflnUiomt."  He  al»o 
says,  "we  shall  assume  this  form  to  be  a  just  representatton  cf 
the  real  fotmdatiooa  of  such  soicncea,  till  we  can  flad  a  tcnshlf 


LESSONS  IN  OSOMETRY. 


dutinBiion  between  utitmt  ind  deAwMrai,  in  tlieit  i 
Id  thtir  lue ;  and  till  «•  b«ve  b^ore  ni  •  MtUfaoi 
ot  geometry  withont  uciomi."  In  order  thM  out  teaden  may 
be  able  to  Judfp  for  theouelTM  of  the  nUnra  of  tbU  contfoTeny, 
ire  ihall  here  inMrt  a  iparinun  of  the  very  vork.  required  by  Dr. 
Whewell,  a  work  dedicated  "To  the  Siudentsof  the  TJDirenity 
of  Lnndon,"  by  iti  eminent  and  talented  author, — wb  mean  the 
"Qtotrtry  icitioui  Axiom;"  by  T.  Perronet  Thompton,  oV 
Queen'*  College,  Cambridge,  publiahed  in  1S34.  Thii  epeci- 
men  i>  taken  from  what  the  author  calla  an  "Intercalary 
Book,"  where  he  demonitratea  the  moat  of  Euclld'a  "' 
if  they  were  pnpatitiiit  or  ttnliaritt  in  geometry . 
order  that  hi*  language  in  theee  demonaliatiiuu  may  be 
thoroughly  nnderatood,  we  have  prefixed  to  thia  book  the 
deflniiinna  and  explanationa  which  he  haa  giTsn  in  what  he 
calli  hii  NoMnwlaltm.  At  the  same  time  we  beg  to 
our  readera  that  the  explanation*  pf  the  wer^  in  thla 
clalure  are  abuiluiel^  neceieuj  for  a  dear  underaunding  of 

SeomeDy,  e»en  ai  laid  down  by  Euclid,  an-*  ■''"  "">»•  ••  i-u 
own  by  any  other  author. 

NOMENCLATUBS. 

I.  Arraa  a  Ihinit,  or  diM  or  [biDB),  ha*  bc«n  tiadirtd  obrioni 
to  IheieDin,  andeitbcr  by  apeecli,  wrlciiig,  platorlal  repieaeniation. 
orexuulDailon  in  it> propertubeUace,  bia  l>eea  made  luffisienilj 
the  Bubject  of  ksovledga  to  be  didlnguifhad  from  otbei  thinM ; 
thr  woTd  appDinied  to  aigDirf  ii  In  (utuir,  ji  eallrd  iu  nanu.  The 
Ijiiing  nt  nimr)  for  the  purpo«i  at  >ci«Dee,  ia  allied  Ncmm^ 
turt.  [Lit.  Domeiislatuia.aMjJui^&yiiaiM.]  An;  putieular  haa 
or  article  on  Numfnelatuie  i*  mgreoTcr  in  tb«  aequel  termed 
JViMUiulBlun,  and  refeiied  to  bj  nambrra,  a>  Nom.  14,  Kom.  21 
Ac;  u  hu  bean  the  eaaa  with  DtOnitioni.* 

II.  Aaylhing  that  can  ba  made  th*  objeet  of  touch,  ia  tailed 

III.  A  body  which  rtilala  all  ohanga  ot  fonn  (that  It  to  uy, 
wbotc  partlclea  are  immoiaabl*  amang  tbtmaeWea,  at  leait  by  any 
force  tbrra  ia  quealion  otcmplDTiDirl.Ia  called  a  hard'boi.j. 

IV.  Thai  wbleh  bai  lenath,  bter-'-'-   — ■  ■>■-—--  ''-  -"-' 
a  lelid.    A  aoUd  may  tiiher  b«  pre»i 
■ome  body,  or  by  Uie  Inlenial.     The  Aral  a 


the  form  of  ■  dla,  ia  a  aabttautial  cube; 
coireaponolnft  form,  ia  a  hgllow  cube.  If 
ih*  tolld  !•  ondnatoDd  to  be  nbtUaitiai. 

T.     That  which  boundt  a  aalld,  i*  call 
eonaaqucnllT,hat  1( 
had  tbickneia,  it  -c 

TI.    That  which  bounda  a  aurfa 
ntly,  ha*  length,  but  not  tli 


ithing  eUe  be  apecifle< 
trfBt*.    A^nrfw 


D 


noae.  And  If  the  iiMalled  boundtry  had  breadth,  it  would  not  be 
the  boundary  but  part  of  the  •urriec.  Thut  the  boundariei  of  rhe 
black  aorface  aboTB,  are  Uneat  which  mioiffitly  haT*  neither  breadth 
nor  Ihickuet*.  And  if  lo  aaie  trouble  the  aame  iDrfae*  ii  deaie- 
nalad  by  black  lerawl*  inatead,  it  ta  in  etrletneaa  not  Iha  aerawl, 
but  the  edae  ot  tbe  scrawl,  that  i«  the  Una.f 

VII.  The  Mlremitj  of  a  line  la  oalltd  ^poitd.  A  pnnt.eonae- 
qnenily,  ba*  poaltlon,  but  not  dimtnaion*  of  any  hind,  rot  the 
line  Itaelf  baa  neilber  tUekncaa  nor  breadth ;  wherefore  ita  extre- 
mity can  bare  neither.  And  if  the  ao-«allcd  extiamlty  had  lengib. 
It  would  not  b*  the  aitmnity,  but  part  of  the  Una.  Thua  the 
•xtraniitj  of  a  line  in  tbe  black  aurfeea  aboTc,  ia  a  point;  which 
macileaiij  ha*  no  dlmeaaioDi  ot  any  Iliad.  And  if  th*  linea  are 
repraenicd  by  black  totawli,  the  pi^lni  i*  In  itrlctneaa  the  eitic- 
mity  of  one  of  their  edge*.     Whtn  a  point  la  directed  to  be  Uken  in 


ome  part  of  a  line  which  I*  no 
0  be  d*l*nDined  by  eaniing  tt 


extremity,  it  m*y  b*  imagined 
I  to  terminate  at  that  point.t 

Vltl.  Anything  that  ha*  bonndarir*  which  are  Hied  !■  salted  a 
fynr*.  Figyrea  are  wMd.  tuptnftial,  or  ti»«ir,  aecoidiDg  a*  th* 
mbjeet  i*  a  (olid,  aartaoe,  or  lin*.  To  which  may  hereafUr  be 
added  oiwular,  or  thoie  of  which  the  aubject  1*  an  aagle.  Figure* 
of  all  kiada,  Ikiei,  and  pointa,  wlllalwaya  be  eonilde red  ai  txhlbltad 
—I  a  hard  body  of  acme  kind,  whirh  eauaea  the  pgaition  cf  the 

Teralparc*  or  pointa  to  be  Sard  with  rrUtion  to  one  another;  and 
wilt,  an  osCKion,  be  auppoaed  to  be  turned  aboat  an  aaalgntd  point 
or  point*.  In  any  manner  that  aan  be  ahown  lo  be  practicable  with 
ibe  hard  body  on  which  Ihey  are  uaderttood  to  b*  repreaontcd. 
Neiertheleaa,  (he  application  of  one  abject  to  another  will,  when 
required,  be  imagined  to  take  place  withont  bar  ot  corporeal  lub- 
atanca; — that  ia  to  aay,  wiibont  impedlmeot  from  the  eiiaience  of 
other  paru  than  thoae  it  la  deaired  to  eompar*.  Wbleh,  thouHh 
arowedly  only  an  aot  of  tbe  imagination,  i*  luSelenl  for  obtaining 
the  retult*  th*  gaomater  deaire*.  It  la  not  *Mcatl>l  to  a  figure  thit 
it  abould  inoloaa  a  apace  or  be  bounded  on  all  aide*.  Fij-abolai, 
hyperbdaa,  aod  •piril),  are  fiKUea;  but  they  du  not  inohiae  a 
■pace.  PlBurea  of  thia  kmd  may  be  adduced  ai  tpEcimena  of 
ttiwor  figurea,  a*  diiiinguiihed  ftom  Mupfrjtaal. 

IX..  Thinga  which  occupy  the  aame  place,  are  laid  to  cofactife. 
Tbe  only  way  in  which  coincidence  eauactoally  be  brnnghl  lo  paii, 
ia  when  the  object*  In  que*iion  ate  capable  at  bring  appli  ''  —  ~~ 
another.  Thua  there  la  eoioeldaDce  betaeen  tt 
and  th*  aorfaoe  of  the  mould  which  coatalua  it. 
ner  two  Unta  or  pointa  may  actually  be  applied  to  one  another  and 

fieqiun'ly  appealed  to  by  geameteiai    which  b,  when  it  can  be 

.1. .i,j(  ^incia,noe  umUd  take  place,  it  the  object*  io  quritiou 

applied  to  one  another  without  bar  d(  oorpoieal  auoatance 
,ted  abore,  or  in  other  worda,  were  penetrable  one  or  bolt, 
though  (till  wiihoul  ohaog*  ot  form.     And  in  the  same  manner  that 
<IM  object*  may  be  thu*  imagined  to  coincide,  may  (Ares,  or  any 
other  number-l 
X.    Foini*  which  do  not  ooineide,  are  aaid  to  ba  diabint. 
ZI.     Two  pointa  X  and  B  are  laid  to  be  igmatly  dittaiit  wilA  two 
other*  o  and  d,  or  to  b*  Ma  ditltuu*  tqwU  lo  tb*  diatane*  ef  o  and 
when  if  X  and  D  were  applied  to  one  another,  B  and  n  might  al*o 
applied  to  one  another  at  the  (am*  tine. 

S.II.     Two  or  more  pninta,  ai  b,  O,  d,  are  aaid  to  b*  e;iuiiufai>( 
<m  another  point  x,  when  B  end  A,  O  aod  x,  a  and  x,  are  equally 
dlatant  each  pair  with  the  other. 

XIII.  Fignre*  in  general,  **  being  thingi  capable  of  bring 
impaitd  in  point  at  greatneea  wllh  obJMt*  of  their  ovn  kind.  [lAat 
ro  any,  aoluit  mlk  eobdi,  ncr/oeai  vUh  turfatmt,  l(e.1,  ar*  called 


Uagnitudea  which  it  their  boundaric*  war*  applied  toon* 
inid  coincide ;  or  might  b*  midi  capable  ot  doing  ao  br 
*  --  la;  are  called  ejuoj.     Bqutl  ma«ni- 


dif(*r(_ _,  ,     -    , 

.ide*  may  be  divided  into — 1.  Thoee  wboae  boundaritacan  aetually 
be  applied  together  In  erery  part  at  once )  ai  a  caat  lo  iU  mould,  a 
atamp  to  it*  Impreiuon,  oi  one  ride  of  an  Indcnlute  to  the  other. 
Which  are  called  nciprocali.    [Lit.  reciprocui,  tliat  rttuna  by  th* 

-.1 t — -"-liai  it  can  h*  ahown  womW  ooin- 

)  on*   *nother   without  bar  of 
igh  ihej  cannot  be  actuallT  applltd  by 


2,  Thoae  wboie 
dde,  if  'ttey  ooold  be  applied 


reaaon  of  aoeh  bar.  Which  are  called /ao-eimtfurfrom  Lat.moA** 
^t^].  3.  Such  aa  might  be  reduced  lo  reclproexla  or  fac-dmllea, 
by  adiflerenlarrangemenE  ot  part*.  Which  ar*  called  ijtdvaltnU 
[trnmLit.  ef  tgual vaUit\. 

XV.  A  magnitude  ii  add  to  be  ^mtn  than  aooihrr  by  a  cer. 
lain  magnitude,  when  thia  laat-meniioned  magnitude  bring  ukcn 
from  thii  flrat,  th*  remainder  is  equal  to  the  aeoood.  And  a  magni* 
tude  ia  add  to  bo  bw  than  another  by  a  certain  magnitude,  when 
thia  laM-mentioned  magnliuda  being  added  to  the  Atit,  the  aum  It 
eqiul  to  the  accond.j 

XVI.  Magnltudei  are  aaid  to  be;wM,when  eqnala  to  them  can 
I  aligned.) 

XVil.     The  science  which  treaMottheialationt  and  propertlci 

munitndee,  la  nimed  psometry. 

X  Vll,     Aq  assertion  which  it  is  proposed  to  show  to  be  true,  la 


WTtleDlar.  apjMsrs  to  appmaeh  aa  Baarlj  at  potalb^s  Ic  ■  dvlnltlon  d 
■■ettiBf,*    I'taadlOsultf  tstraaesbis  tsal*i*lar  *ul|tiialiealiwiiisisad 


uila  at  nonlttilea!  wU 
ed,  wouU  appsac  to  Im 


itoally  cautala  of  lha  o 


eeHttotpt  whith  ahould  produci 
selid,  eapaUtoTbtiiif  mulfi  to  col 
lTBtl*o.  til*  talat  or  paitltl  cola 


w$ 


T0B  POFULAR  BDUOATOR. 


•AtUd  «  Umnm,  [Or.  tbMff  io«,  a  OMif .]  An  opwadon  whiob  it 
b  propa*«4  lo  mow  how  |o  p«rform,  called  a  sro6jiin.  [Or. 
yrobtima.  on^My  jniiyS/nMrd.J  And  both  arc  «ftU«d  by  the  title 
of  smofildM.    [L«i,  |»coMO»tUo,  M<Mor  itetein#fil.] 

%iJL  A  propowiifin  dependent  un  eome  otber  that  has  boon 
previoueljr  esf  tblithrd  \  but  which,  by  rcaeon  of  the  timpltciiy  of 
the  aicpe  required  to  connect  it  with  the  former,  or  other  oaueea,  It 
Sa  eoATenient  to  atate  without  the  fornalitiae  of  a  ceparate  propoii* 
tioa ;  U  called  a  cotoUtry.  [Lat.  ooroUariuin,  myikm§  omt  mid 
9bo90  whai  ia  refuir^X^ 

XX*  A  pro|K)citiim  of  whieh  tha  catabliahmant  la  nerewery  to 
the  eeubiithment  of  eomc  other  i  but  which,  by  raaeon  of  ita  being 
taken  fron  a  different  branch  of  ccianee,  or  other  eansae,  it  ia  eon* 
▼enit-at  to  diciingoieh  bjr  a  caparate  title,  rather  than  lo  number 
among  the  propueitioo*  in  the  ordinary  waj ;  ic  oalled  a  Ifmmt. 
[Or.  Ilmma,  anylhmg  Ukm  mr  reectMd.]** 

XXI.    A  remark  or  obcerTation  ooooeatad  with  lomathlng  that 
hac  Rooa  before^  ia  called  nMAoft'um.    (Or.  edioUon,  9remmnL) 
XII.    When  a  thing  ia  eaid  to  be  eo  and  wa  ^  th9  ky/toUm 


XXII  ^  .         ,. 

tke  meaning  ia,  that  ite  oeing  tio  and  to,  makee  part  of  the  original 
■oppoeidon  or  atatament  of  the  ^nectlon  la  hand.  Thue,  if  tha 
proposition  ia,  that  If  two  racgalcudac  he  eqoal,  tome  partioular 
recult  chall  foUow,  aj,  for  instance,  that  tha  sum  of  tham  ahaft  be 
equal  to  come  third  magnitude ;  one  of  theea  magmtudea  may  at 
any  period  of  the  operation  in  hand  be  avonahad  to  ba  equal  to  the 
other  ky  th»  kypoih§na  [from  the  Or.  mpladmyumdtr,  %JaundmUtmy. 
For  that  they  arc  equal,  i«  the  original  anppoaltion  or  groondwurk 
on  which  thr  whole  queation  proocada. 

XXI II.  When  a  thing  ia  aaid  to  be  ao  and  ao  by  aofwtrwcMon, 
tha  meaning  ia,that  it  haa  at  aomeprevioua  periodaf  the  opetationc 
in  hand,  bean  made  to  ba  what  it  la  aaid  to  be.  Thna,  If  in  tha 
oonraa  of  the  operatlona  in  hand,  aoma  magniusda  haa  bean  out  off 
equal  to  another  maguitude;  theae  two  magnltudea  mav  at  any 
time  afterwarda  ba  aTouehad  lo  be  equal  Ay  cpiiifnicfioii.  For  onew 
them  hac  bean  apaaimllyoonailiuted and  oonatmeted  equal  totheoiher. 

XX IV.  Whfn  a  thing  ia  aaid  to  be  ao  and  ao  &yp«irity,  TLat. 
paritaa,  egwaffty)  of  rwamtdng.  tha  meaning  ia,  thai  what  haa  oeen 
ahown  to  be  trae  in  aoma  prenona  Inatanca,  may  by  taking  the  aame 
atapa  be  ahown  to  ba  true  in  thia.  Thua,  If  it  haa  been  Mown  that 
baoMae  two  pnrtiaular  magnitndea  are  eaah  equal  to  a  third  Magni- 
tude thry  are  equal  to  one  another,  and  if  tha  aame  manner  of  proof 
can  ba  applied  in  any  other  inataiioo ;  it  may  ba  aToaehad  that  hy 
parUy  o/rononimy  any  other  two  magaitndee  whloh  are  equal  to  a 
third,  are  equal  to  one  another.  For  It  la  open  to  be  damonat  rated 
by  tha  aame  atapa.  Whan  the  parity  of  ranaoning  ia  axtroded  to  all 
ioatancea  to  whiah  tha  prapoaition  la  oapabla  of  being  applied  {w 
in  otlier  wordc,  lo  all  which  oome  under  iia  tarma],  the  propoaltion 
la  aaid  to  be  ectabliahed  tmtvnMliy,  And  a  propoaition  ao  aala- 
bliahed  it  called  a  tiiaaawuni  propoaiiion. 

XXV.  A  conoluaion  the  truth  of  whieh  ia  ahown  to  bt  ao  oon- 
nected  with  the  truth  of  aome  praaediag  poaitkm  or  atatament, 
that  the  preceding  cannot  ba  lrua»  without  the  other  being  true 
alao  {  ia  oalled  a 


thought  tba  IdM  of  it  WM  Initata.  Aftar  prarioaaly  u«lnff  tha  torn  kbova 
twrttty  time*,  h«  isyi  in  an  ulom,  that  *'  mafoitude*  whieh  oolndde  with 
on»  another,  are  rqual  to  on«  anothor;"*  but  this  li  no  norc  a  dofinitlon  of 
eqttalltv,  than  tha  au«irtloto  that  the  tidat  oppoilia  to  equal  anrlea  are  equal, 
it  a  defliiltion  of  an  Itoccoico  tnaoflai  BneUd  aomatinat  appeala  to  it  at  a 
proof  ibal  oartain  ihlnft  are  equal  (  and  to  ha  doaa  to  the  oth«.  But  the 
frrat  mijoiity  of  hit  prooft  of  equality  alt  datifad  from  appaala  to  axiocM 
preoediug  the  asiooa  on  coinoidenca. 

f  The  term  corollary  by  no  maaot  toipllet  tha  non-necaitity  of  danoa- 
ttration,  at  hat  bean  tomaiimat  repratanted.  On  tha  eontnrj,  there  mutt 
baaa  ataigaahla  laaaeo  far  aot^Hariaa,  at  for  averythiar  clta.  It  It  true  the 
rratoo  nay  tomvtiaMt  he  out  that  oaa  hardly  fall  to  prttent  tttelf  though 
not  given  i  and  tonietioiat  ocffaUatlea  are  Uttia  mora  than  raaapito* 
latloiit  of  truihe  which  have  been  awolfod  ia  tha  ceuraa  of  damooairadig 
•nnie  ulterior  truth.  But  wlih  tha  ezprett  riaw  of  oppoaing  tha  notion 
that  atiroUariee  art  of  the  nature  of  the  Imagfoary  thlnp  styled  "  telf- 
evidattt  truths,**  it  hat  been  datemlned  to  ioairt  no  corollary  with-  I 
out  lU  haiiig  foMowad  by  a  atatamaai  of  the  raaaca  t  which  la  a  demoBttr»> 
tluD  in  UlUe. 

Xhf  who  wlU  wiU  puiaua  thlt  plan,  will  he  anepilted  te  tod  how  ofWn 
they  have  contiderable  dlAeu  ty  tn  making  out  a  clear  ttataaeat  of  tha 
reason  of  a  roiollary,  whiah  al  Ortt  light  seenad  parfaeUj  obvious  and  in« 
avlUble.  The  caose  of  whteh  appears  tn  be.  that  in  all  people  tha  bablt  of 
Judgtna  by  a  sort  of  ffu»sa-work,  useful  enough  for  many  of  tha  purposes  of 
common  Ufa.  but  iiicomprtant  to  tba  savera  diaUnguUhing  of  truth  from 
laltehood,  hat  greatly  outrun  tha  habit  and  power  of  rigid  dcroonatraaoo. 

The  praetleal  Ota  of  Inacrtlng  subaidlary  propotltlons  aodar  tha  Jbrm  of 
aerallariaa,  ta,  first,  to  ccts  room,  and  saeondly,  to  render  tha  oonoaalon 
mora  Tisibta  bctwcan  what  ma/  be  called  the  leading  propositions.    It 
every  ooroilary  in  the  flrtt  book  of  Euclid  were  prcaentcd  at  a  dLsUact  pco- 
■■■*II00,  it  Is  easy  to  see  bow  tha  connexion  would  be  ubteurad. 

In  an  elementary  tckaaa  like  gaoneUy  It  would  appear  Co  ba  unnecct- 

'  1  call  anything  a  lemma.    The  term,  bowavtr,  it  used  by  Euelld :  and 

aaotly  rmplo)ed  In  the  proerestof  tha  tcieocet.    For  eaauple*  in 

cr  aatronomy,  U  the  chain  of  argument  it  interrupted  to  introduce 


'•SmR?; 


XXYI.  When  auch  praaeding  notitionianot  known  tobetnie,bBt 
ia  only  ataumed  to  be  true  lor  the  purpoae  of  trying  iu  truth  w 
fSalachood  by  examination  of  xhtt  eooaequencea,  it  it  ealM  u 
OMsumpikm,  And  beaauaa  tha  aaaomptioa  cannot  ha  tntc  vitkott 
the  conaequence  being  true  alao ;  if  the  aaaiunptioa  it  Araad  it 
invoire  a  falae  or  impoaaiblc  cooaeqaenee.  the  aaaasDptioB  ciaaot 
be  true.  Thia  ia  the  rationalt  [or  reaaonable  principle]  of  the  modi 
of  proof  improperly  called  rtductio  ad  oAnirattm  '*  redaction  to  ta 
abaurdlty.'tf 

XXVII.  Tha  ettabliahment  of  aome  unlToraal  propotitloB,ii 
called  a  dltaio^lr«f  iioia.  The  peculiar  object  of  a  demomtratioa,  ti 
lo  diaplav  the  reaaona  whieh  make  a  eertain  propoaitfcm  aceeturilj 
true  in  «a  tha  inatana^  tlml  can  bypoertblllty  eome  under  Iti  iimi; 
in  eontradiatinatlon  to  auch  propoaitiona  aa  aM  onlr  kaoan  to  hi 
true  in  tha  iaatanoac  In  whiah  axparimant  haa  aotnail^  beaa  ntk 
For  example :  a  cooper  knowa  that  In  evory  inatanca  where  ht  hii 
tried  it,  the  diatanoa  that  want  aiaclly  round  the  ria  of  his  etik  tt 
aiz  timea,  waa  the  diatance  to  be  taken  in  hia  compatatt  in  oider  to 
deacrlbe  the  head  that  would  fit.  But  he  doea  not  know  the  reuou 
why  thia  will  neceaaarily  ba  the  eaae,  not  only  ia  the  infUncci 
which  ha  Aoe  tried,  hot  in  alt  whieh  he  JIat  noi  tried  alao.  Aodto  lap- 

fly  theae  reaeona,  ia  the  object  of  SuoHd^a  IMi  Propeaitioa  of  tht 
ourth  Book. 

XXV III.  The  conduct  of  a  regularly-ordered  demoBttration  h 
gaomatry^  dividaa  Itaalf  faito  flaa  parte,  which  auceeed  eae  taetha, 
and  aia  named  aa  followa  i-^TheJkrtt  aonveyt  a  atatcBcatef  the 
univeraal  ptopoaltion  lo  ba  tnally  oaubliahed.  Which  it  ctM  ihe 
enemefaftfon.  [Lat.  enunelatio,  a  aaytn^  o«il.l  Tlie  feotad  pmeaa 
to  the  eye.  or  to  the  imaginatioa,  a  particular  inatanee,  in  rwpeel 
of  whiah  thatitith  of  tha  propoeition  fa  to  be  eaUbHahcd;  with  a 
underatandiog  alwaya,  that  nothing  ehall  ha  done  in  respeetofthk 
particular  inalanee,  which  eould  not  equally  be  applied  te  aar  ether 
particular  ioatanoe  that  aould  ba  iubatltutad.  WMdi  h  eaUed  thi 
^peci/Scation  (from  Fr.  patHmUv  aicfefsbti].    The  CiUrd  perfoms. « 

Jiappoaee  to  be  perlbrmed,  aoeh  operatlona  (at.ybr  •tmpk,  Aec- 
ng  or  dividing  Rnoi,  deteribinoJSaurwSf  ^.]  aa  are  to  be  nade  yt 
otin  the  funher  progreaa  of  the  demonatration.  Whieh h eilM 
thp  eoiialfiirtioit.  gometlmea  the  eonatruetion,  or  part  of  ii,  pn- 
cedea  the  ep^elflcatlon.  And  aomatiraea  no  cooatfuetros  it  re^aind. 
Tha>hMr<A  dertvaa  fh>m  all  that  haa  pracedad,  the  eaubliihBeB( « 
tha  propoaition  In  tha  InaUnee  preeentad  in  die  apecfiBeatira.  whkh 
la  oalled  the  nroe/  [or  lirmofulrafaoia).  Thoji/lk  axteade  the  e«* 
alution  to  allinatancea  that  coma  under  tha larma  convejred  n  « 
anundatiott.  Which  la  eallad  the  yanai  ajfaafiwi  land  whieh  areti 
irith  the  gmmw'ldoii.) 

XXIX.  Whan  all  the  inatanoaa  to  which  a  propodtioB  mr  «* 
appUad,  cannot  ba  included  under  one  opoetkahon  or  cue  teuf^ 
tlon,  the  propoaition  ia  aaid  to  diride  Itaclrxnto  two  or  moie  can: 
irhioh  may  In  fact  be  eonaldered  aa  ao  many  diatinct  propositioai. 
aaoh  af  which  haa,  or  ia  oapabla  of  haHng,  ita  aeparate  emmeUnoa, 
ipadfleation,  conatructioo,  fto.,  all  whidi,  taken  together,  anoifflt 
to  the  ealabllahmeot  of  tha  oniTeraal  propoaition. 

XXX.  What  ia  called  the  cowaeraa  [Lai.  ODnTcnua,  a  Ur^mf 
rVMMf]  of  a  propoiRta  ia.  "when  the  prempee  and  oooelaiioa  at 
made  to  change  plaoea,  and  the  propoeition  ao  ariaing  )«  ptticaM 
aa  a  new  propoaition.  For  example :  if  the  original  propositioa  a. 
that  magnitudea  which  are  equal  to  the  aame,  are  eqval  to  ow| 
another ;  the  con verae  of  thb  propoaition  ia,  that  nugaitadea  vhtch 
are  equal  to  one  another,  are  equal  to  the  aame. 

XXXI.  What  ia  aalled  the  connayafMe  [from  Lat  can  im 
negative]  of  a  propoaition  ia,  when  a  negation  la  inaartad  both  a 
the  pcaBBlaea  and  tha  eonalaiaian,  and  tha  propoeition  ao  aridtfh 
preaanted  aa  a  new  propoaition.  For  example :  if  the  wign* 
propoaitiottia,  that  if  of  aquala  one  ba  greatat  than  aendhnfeh^ 
the  rect  are  aeverally  greater  than  tha  aanaa;  tha  cosoegstinoi 
thia  pfupoaition  ia,  that  if  of  equala  one  ba  ncf  graatar  tkaa  taas- 
thing  elae,  tha  raat  are  aaeerally  ncl  greater  than  tha  a  •pa 

XXXIL  What  la  oalled  the  aandTwiy  of  a  propoeltica  it.  «bea 
both  tha  pramieee  and  coneluaiao  are  aHarad,  not  BMiciT  hy  w 
Inaertiun  of  a  jiegaiioa.  but  by  being  ehanncd  into  atmaiaiif  o'* 
poaitivaly  contrary  kind.  For  example :  if  the  eriglaal  propo^ 
la  aa  In  the  laat  article ;  the  oonlrary  of  thia  pfopoaiiica  ia,  thiu 
of  equala  one  be  icar  than  aomatldng  alaa,  Iha  real  are  mteraUjkn 
than  tha  aame. 

SoBOLtUM.— Neither  tha  mwaeiaa.  the  tuiaiajiiailie,  aer  w 
condrwry  of  any  propoaition,  ia  ta  ha  adaailted  la  he  true,  till  ftn' 
been  denMnatrated  aa  a  diatlnat  propoaitioB.  Pnr  tiU  thk  be  d«^ 
it  ia  impoaaiblc  te  know  whether  it  la  true  or  not  Fbr  eranp>e: 
it  ia  ahown  in  the  aequel,  that  If  one  angle  of  a  triangle  ii  f^^^ 
than  a  right  angle,  the  other  two  are  neoaaaarily  laaa  than  riabtso|>^ 
The  eomverso  of  whiah  la,  that  if  two  angleo  af  a  titaa^>  u**^ 
than  right  anglea,  tha  othae  ta  neoeeaarUy  greater  ^JJ!^ 

ttAaahalptocUameaa,theBaeef  the  word 
to  the  traoiag  al  falae  or  ia^nmibla  aanaaqnaneaa 
acribad. 
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uigto.  T^  eBttmgmiwt  is,  thttt  if  tme  «ig)»  of  m  trhmvlv  i«  na€ 
gr«aicr  tlt«B  a  riitiit  nngle,  th«  othrr  two  art  tuil  lets  mt  right 
acglos.  Ihe  coalrary  U,  that  if  ona  Mgle  of  a  trIaftgU  ii  le«0  than 
a  right  angla»  the  othar  two  ate  yrtaier  tkaii  right  anglet.  B^cry 
oiM  of  thcffl  three  is  lotaUjr  and  aUolutaly  foUa. 

FROPOSmOX  I. 

Tuso&BM.— J/o^iCMiM  which  are  tqu^U  to  lAa  mmm«  art  tf^uoj  #0 


B 


1 
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Let  ▲  and  b  be  two  mtgaiittdea, 
«aoh  of  wfaieh  it  equal  tp  o.  ▲  and  b 
sre  equal  to  one  another.  Beoanie  A 
M  «q«Ml  (I.  Nemenolatvre  li>  to  0,  if 
the  boundaries  of  ▲  ween  M>i^l|d  te 
the  boundaries  of  0,  ▲  would  cuineide 
with  o,  or  ftight  b&made  to  do  so  by 
a  different  arraogemont  of  the  parts 
of  ▲.  And  becaubo  B  U  equal  to  0,  in 
like  maimer  might  B  be  made  to  co- 

tbcide  vlth  c.  Let,  then^  the  houndanea«fA  and  ihehottndaries 
pf  B  be  made  to  be  applied  to  the  boondariee  of  oat  one  ipd  tbf 
same  time ;  and  because  a  and  B  then  and  there  ooinoioe  with  one 
another,  they  are  (I.  Norn.  14)  equal.  4.nd  in  tbe  Mme  manner  il 
(he  magnitudes  equal  to  G  were  more  then  two.  And  by  parity  of 
teasoning,  the  like  may  be  proTed  in  e?ery  other  instanoe.  Where- 
fore, nniversally,  ma^tudes  which  are  eqnai  to  the  seme,  ^X9  equal 
to  one  another.    Which  was  to  be  demooBtrated.tt 

Cqrollaht  1. — If  of  equals,  one  be  equal  to  something  else,  the 
test  are  severally  equal  to  the  same.  Let  a  i^nd  B  be  equal,  and  let 
B  be  equal  to  0.  A  should  also  be  equal  to  0.  For  A  is  equal  to  B, 
4nd  0  is  equal  to  B;  thexefbre  (by  Frop.  L  abofe)A  and  0  are 
^quat. 

*  Cob.  2. — ^If  of  equals,  one  be  greater,  or  less,  than  something  else; 
^e  re'st'are  severally  greater,  or  less,  than  the  same.  Or,  if  some* 
Uiing  be  greater,  or  less,  than  one ;  it  is  greater,  or  less,  then  each 
of  the  others  also.  '  Let  A  and  B  be  equal,  and  Itt 

B  be  greater  than  c.    a  ahall  aUo  be  greater  than     A 

c;    For,'  sineerB  is  grester  (I.  Nom.  15)  than  0,  a  c 

orriatB  asagniinde  may  be  taken  firom  B,  and  the     B 

rMsninderie  eqnal  to  O)  or  b  Is  eqnsl  to  the  sum 
of  the  magnitude  equal  to  o,  aod  of  a  certain  magnitude  besides. 
But  because  a  and  B  are  equal,  a  (by  Cor.  1)  is  also  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  niagnitude  equal  to  c,  and  of  the  certain  magnitude 
besides.  Therefore  a  certain  magnitude  may  be  teken  firom  a,  and 
the  renMindm  bq  equal  too;  or  a  is  greater  (I.  Nom.  15)  than  e. 
And  in  a  similar  manner  if  one  were  feM.  Or  if  c  is  less  tnan  B,  it 
li  less  Iham  a  also.  For  b  ts  greater  than  0;  therefore  (as  has  been 
proved  above)  A  al<o  is  greater  than  c,  that  is,  c  is  less  than  a. 
And  in  a  similar  manner  if  0  were  preaUr  than  b. 

Cor.  3.— Magnitudes  which  are  equal  to  equals,  are  equal  to  one 
apothor.    Lei  ▲  be  equal  to  b,  and  o  to  B ;  and 

let  B  and  D  be  equal.    A  and  0  shall  alao  be    A c 

equal.    For  a  is  c^uai  to  B,  and  D  is  equal  to    B         ■     i>  ' 

If;  therefore  (by  rrop.  1.)  a  Is  equal  to  d. 

But  c,  is  also  equal  to.o;.  tnerefbre  (by  Firop,  L)  Aand  c  are  equal. 

Cob.  4. — Of  magnitudes,  if  to  equals  be  added  the  same,  the  aums 
are  equal.  Let  A  and  B  be  equal  magilltvdas«  to  eaeh  of  which,  one 
after  the  other,  is  added  another  magnitude  c.  The  sum  of  a  s^d 
o-ia  eqnal  to  the  sum  of  B  and  a  Kirst  ea$e:  If  A  and  B  are  such 
that  on  their  boundaries  being  applied  to 
ooe  another  thfty  would  coincide,  and  o  be 
added  to  each  in  suoh  ntanner  as  would  then 
and  there  likewise  coincide;  the  whole 
magnitude  whick  ie  the  sum  of  a  and  c,  if 
itt  boundaries  were  applied  to  those  of  the 
nlignltvde  which  Is  the  sum  of  b  and  o, 
would  coincide  with  it,  and  thcfelort  is 
equal  (I.  Kom.  14)  to  tt.  Stetmd  tut  ?  If 
el|h«r  o  be  added  in  sosee  other  Buwner  than 
as  above ;  orif  a  and  B  would  not  toinelde  with  one  anothtf,  but  are 
only  sueh  as  by  a  different  arrangement  of  parts  might  be  made  te 
do  so ;  the  magnitudes  which  are  the  sume,  nuy  be  made  eapable 
of  coinciding  by  merely  altering  the  artaagement  ef  parte,  and 
therefore  thev  are^qual  (L  Horn.  H)» 

Coji.5.-^If  equals  be  added  to  equals,  the  sums  are  eqnal.'  Let 
A  be  equal  to  B,  and  o  to  B.     The  earn  of  a  and 
o  is  equal  to  the  eum  of  Band  d.    For  because  A    a   ■         0  *— 

is  equal  te  B,  the  sum  of  A  and  c  (by  Cor.  4)  is    B  D 

equal  to  the  sum  of  B  and  c.    Ana  because  c  is 

equal  to  D,'the  sum  of  b  and  0  (by  Cor.  4)  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  b 


a 


andD.  Therefore  by(C0r.  1)  the  sum  of  A  and  c  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  B  and  D.  Atid  In  like  manner  if  other  equal  maguitudes  be 
'uddeu  to  tneve. 

-Cob. 4. — if  unequals  be  added  to  equals,  the  sums  are  uneoual. 
And  that  sum  is  greatest,  in  which  the  unequal  was  greaiest.  For, 
ef  the  utaeq<ials,'one  is  greatest,  that  is,  It  is  equal  to  the  other  and 
a  certain  magnfitode  besides.  But  if  to  the  equals  were  added  tijudk, 
the  sums  (by  Cor.  5)  would  be  equal ;  therefore  beoanse  fo  one  is 
added%  oertafn  magnitude  besides,  that  Sum  is  made  greater.  80 
also  [wBh  siiTMeerM  olterufiDRS}  If  uneqiMs  be  added  to  the  tame, 

O0&.  T.-^feqoats  be  taken  from  equals,  the  remainders  are  equal. 
For,  if  this  be  disputed,  let  ft  be  assumed  that  one  remainder  is 
greater  than  the  other.  Add  each  to  the  equals  that  were  before 
taken  away;  and  because  to  equals  unequais  are  added,  that  enm 
in  whieh  the  unequal  was  greatest  (by  Cor.  6),  must  be  greater  than 
the  other.  Whleh  is  impossible:  for  the  things  by  the  hypo* 
thesis  were  equal  to  begin  with.  The  assumption  it*  Nom.  26); 
therelbr<b,  which  fnvol^^  thU  impossible  consequence,  cannot  be 
true;  or  one  remainder  cannot  be  greater  than  the  other.  And 
because  one  is  not  greater  than  the  other,  th^y  are  equal.  9o  also 
EisMti|0M  esrte/  MStwMoiw]  if  equals  be  taken  flrom  the  mme,  or  <Ai 
tame  from  equals* 

Oo».8.-<-If  equals  be  taken  flrom  unequals,  the  remsloders  are 
unequal.'  And  that  remainder  is  greatest,  in  which  the  unequal 
was  greatest.  Fbr,  of  the  unequals,  one  is  equal  to  the  other  and 
a  dertalnr  ma^ttude  besides.  But  if  the  equals  were  taken  f^om 
tfualtf  the  remainders  (by  Cor.  7)  would  be  equal ;  therefore,  because 
to  one  of  the  obleott  from  which  subtraction  is  made,  is  added  a 
certain  magnitude  besides,  that  remainder  is  made  greater.  So  also 
[IsMt  sM^  9tttal  ottwnNbM]  If  from  unequals  be  taken  Me  some. 

Cob.  9.-^lf  unequals  be  taken  fVom  eouals,  the  remainders  ar* 
unequal*  And  that  remainder  is  least.  In  which  the  unequal  wa> 
greateet.  Vbr  if,  instead  of  the  unequals,  magnitudes  e^ual  to  the 
smoOesI  of  them  were  taken  from  the  equals,  the  remainders  (by 
Cor.  7)  would  be  equal.  But  because  from  one  is  taken  a  certain 
magnitude  besides,  that  remainder  is  made  less.  ,80  also  [wM 
tUghi  vertdl  attsratfons]  if  unequals  be  taken  f^om  Ms  tpnt. 

Cob.  10.— Magnitudes  which  are  doaUe  of  the  same  or  of  equals 
magnitudes,  are  equal  to.onejanolher.    And  so  if,  inst^sd 6f  the 
dotMBf  they  are  trMe,  ^aadr^g^UfiOr  any  oither, equimultiple!.     Let  a; 
and  B  be  equal  msgAitudes.    The  oeuble  of  a 
is  equal  to  tlxe  double  of  B.    For,  to  take  the    A  o        ■■ 

double  or  A,  is  to  sdd  to  it  a  msgnitude  0  that  is    b D 

equal  to  a;  and  to  take  the  double  of  b,  ia 
to  add  to  it  a  magnitude  j»  that  is  equal  to  a.  But  because  a  and  b 
ire  equal  to  one  another  (by  Cor.  3),  0  and  2>  are  equal  te  one 
another.  Therefore  (br  Cor.  6)  the  sum  of  A  and  o  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  B  and  o.  Ann  in  like  BMnner»  if  to  the  snn\  of  A  and  o  be 
added  another  magnliude  equal  to  a,  and  to  the  at  vi  of  B  and  d 
another  magnitude  equal  to  b.    And  so  on* 

Cob.  U.— The  donus  of  a  greater  magnitude  Is  greater  than  the 


o 


dbuUdof  aless.  Aadeo  of  anyoowremiimuldpli 

If  A  be  greater  than  b,  the  double  of  a  Is  greater 

than  the  doubly  of  b.    For  let  there  be  uken  a 

magnitude  0,  equal  to  a  ;  ahd  a  maffnitude  d, 

equal  to  B.    If  to  b  and  d  severally,  oe  added  >,  the  sum  of  b  and 

0  (by  Cor.  6)  shall  he  areatei  Shan  the  sum  of  B  ando.    And  if  to  a 

ami  BsevecallT,  be  added  c,  the  sum  of  a  and  0  shall  (by  Cor.  6)  be 

aceater  than  ute  aum  of  b  and  o;  still  amre  rtiall  it  be  greater  tnan 
le  Sim  pf  a  and  &  But  the  sum  df  a  and  0  Is  the  double  of  a  ; 
and  the  sum  of  B  and  b  is  the  double  t(  n.  Whersfbre  the  double 
of  A  is  greater  than  the  double  of  B.  And  in  like  manner  if  to  the 
double  of  A  be  added  a  <Mfii  magnitude  equal  to  a,  and  to  the  double 
of  B  a  <Mftf  magnitude  eqnal  to  b»    And  eo  on. 

Con*  I2.-^agnitudee  which  are  AoiT  of  the  same  or  of  equal 
maguitudes,  are  equal  to  one. another.  And  so  If,  instead  of  the 
KaUt  thty  ace  the  OM,  >biwtft,  or  any  other  eoulpartltes.  For,  if 
this  be  disputed,  let  it  be  assumed  that  one  is  greater  than  the 


tt  Appononltti  or  Parga  made  an  affart  to  demoostrau  tbis  prDpositran. 
wHIob  W  Ihe  aecoaat  of  Hrocolus  may  ba  dependad  «q,  laUs  w  want  ef 
diatioctlj  makiof  the  three  mafoitades  all  coincide  wiU)  one  anolhsc  at 
once.  .UappMr*4hm»  ProelQs,  that  Appononius  pzoceeded  to  dsnoQStmte 
'^whteh  he  highly  Osapprovss,  " 


othar»  Bat  if  it  be  greater,  iu  dMfs  must  (by  Cor.  11)  be  greater 
than  the  donMt  ef  th^  other  \  whleh  is  impossible,  for  it  is  equal. 
The  assumption  (I.  Nom.  26)  therefoie  cannot  be  true;  or  the  ona^ 
magnitude  that  was  doubled,  is  not  greater  than  the  other ;  and 
because  one  Is  not  greater  than  the  other,  they  are  equal.  And  in 
like  manner  in  respect  of  magnitudes  which  are  the  ttM,>biirtk,  Ae. 

Cob.  13.— The  ha^f  of  a  greater  magnitude  is  greater  than  the 
ka^ot  a  less.  And  so  of  any  other  equlpartltes.  For,  if  it  be  not 
.|seater,  it  must  be  either  equal  or  less.  It  cannot  be  equal,  (br 
then  (by  Cm.  10)  iu  dautte  would  be  equ^  to  the  donNs  ot  the  other ; 
and  its  double  is  not  equal,  for  it  is  greater.  And  it  oaanot  be  less, 
for  then  (by  Cor.  II)  us  douhU  would  ba  less  than  the  dbnUs  of  the 
other;  and  its  dbu&tais  not  lea*,  for  it  is  greater.  But  because  it 
Is  neither  equal  noc  leesk  it  ie  greater.  And  m  like  manner  in  respect 
o|  the  tkir4Jkmrtkf  Ac. 

Oom«  14.-^If  the  doMet  of  two  or  more  msgnitudea  be  added 
tqg«th«r,  the  amotmt  Is  (Mile  of  thq  mm  o(  the  maiiiilttdatt  Ami 
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■o  of  any  cquimiUtiplct.  L«t  a  and  b  b«  two 
nagnitttdet.  The  doMblf  of  A,  added  to  tho  A  i  o  — - 
4otM£  of  B,  ia  doMbk  of  the  turn  of  a  and  B.  B^—  D  *- — 
For,  let  0  bt  another  magnitude  equal  to  a, 
and  D  to  B.  Because  A  U  equal  to  o,  the  lum  of  A  and  o  U  eqnal 
to  the  d9iAk  of  a  ;  and  for  the  like  reason,  the  sum  of  B  and  D  it 
equal  to  the  tMbk  of  b.  Therefore  (by  Cor.  6),  the  double  of  a, 
added  to  the  duiM*  of  b,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  a,  b,  c,  and  D.  But 
(by  Cor.  6),  the  sum  of  a  and  B  is  equal  to  the  aum  of  o  and  D; 
therefore  the  sum  of  a,  B,  c,  and  D,  is  equal  to  Awhle  the  sum  of  a 
and  B.  Wherefore  (bj  Cor.  1).  the  dovbk  of  a,  added  to  the  donAb 
of  B.  is  equal  to  doM$  the  sum  of  A  and  B.  If  the  magnitudes 
are  moro  than  two,  then  to  eaeb  of  them  is  to  be  taken  an  equal,  as 
before.  If  the  same  is  to  be  proved  of  the  IraUu.  qmadrupUft  fte., 
then  to  each  magnitude  are  to  be  taken  liso,  Mrut,  Ac.  magnltudca, 
•qital  to  it.({ 

Cob.  16.— If  there  be  two  unequal  magnitndee,  and  from  the 
ioMe  of  the  greater  be  tekcn  the  dsuNe  of  the  lest :  the  remainder 
is  dovNeof  the  less ;  the  remainder  is  doMbls  of  the  diffrronee  of  the 
magnitudes.  And  so  of  any  other  equimultiples.  Let  A  and  Bbe 
two  magnitudes ;  of  which  a  is  the  greater.  If  from 
the  damUe  of  A  be  tekeo  the  doMe  of  b,  the  remainder    A  ■ 

is  douUe  the  difference  of  a  and  b.  For  a  the  greater,  b  — — 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  b  the  less,  and  of  the  difference 
between  a  and  b.  Therefore  (by  cor.  14)  ihe  doiiWs  of  A  ia  eqnal  to 
the  doMt  of  B,  added  to  the  dombk  of  the  differenoe  between  a  and 
B.  And  if  from  each  of  these  equals  be  taken  the  doMt  of  B  (by 
cor.  17)  the  doulbU  of  a  diminished  by  the  doMe  of  b,  is  equal  to  the 
douide  of  the  difference  between  A  and  b.  And,  in  like  manner  if 
instead  of  the  doublet,  were  teken  the  ktbUst  gtudr^pU^t  Ste  }} 

CoE.  16*.— If  there  be  magnitudes  whieht  bein|(  added  together 
to  any  number  howerer  great,  cannot  surpass  a  given  magnltade ; 
these  magnitudes  cannot  be  all  equal  to  one  another. 
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For,let  A,  B,  c,  D,  b,  r,  o.  b,  t.  ftcybemagnitiidet  whiehbeingadded 
one  to  another  to  any  number  however  great,  cannot  surpass  a  given 
magnitude  x  if .  Butif  so,  either  x  w  is thesmtUest  magnitnde  which 
they  cannot  nass,  or  it  is  not.  And  if  it  is  not,  then  there  is  tome 
magnitude  which  may  be  cut  off  from  it,  and  the  remainder  be  a 
magnitude  which  their  cannot  pass.  Wherefore  there  will  be  some 
remainder  x  o  such,  that  it  is  a  UoUt  which  they  cannot  pass,  but  If 
any  smaller  magnitude  be  substituted  th^  shall  pass  it;  for  if  they 
would  not  pass  such  emaller  omgnitude,  the  dlffeiunce  might  be 
ent  ofL  And  because  a,  b,  c,  d,  b,  r,  o,  x,  i,  ftc.  may  be  taken  till 
they  surpass  any  magnitude  that  is  smaller  than  x  o,  they  may  be 
taken  till  they  surpsss  the  half  of  x  o.  Let,  then,  a  certain  number 
(as  for  instance,  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  b)  be  the  mignitudee  which  are 
together  greater  than  half  x  o  \jo*o(  which  the  sum  xr  is  greater 
than  r  o  the  remainder  of  x  o.  Beoanie  a,b,  o,  d  and  B  are  together 
greater  than  p  o,  they  are  together  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  the 
remaining  magnitudes  f,  o,  h.  i,  Ac,  however  many,  that  may  be 
taken  afterwards ;  still  more  are  they  greater  than  the  sum  of  only 
an  equal  number  of  those  msgnitndes.  But  if  the  magnitudes 
were  all  equal  to  one  aoother,  the  magnitudee  a,  b,o^  d,  ana  B  must 
(by  Cor.  10)  be  together  equal  to  the  sum  of  an  equal  number  of 
the  magnitudes  which  should  be  taken  afterwards ;  and  they  are 
not  equal  to  this  for  they  are  greater.  The  aasnmption  (I.  Nom. 
26)  therefore  cannot  be  true ;  or  the  magnitudes  a,  b,  o,  d,  b«  r,  o, 
B,  I,  tec.  cannot  be  all  equal  to  one  anouer.l| 

Con.  17.— Any  given  number  may  be  muliipUed  [ttof  If  to  my, 
magnitttdet  equal  to  ft  m^  be  added  ens  io  aaotiterj.  so  aa  at  length  to 


H  Cor.  14  and  !••    The  sabataaee  ef  these  two  eonUaffles  b 

bjr  ISoelid  in  propoitUont  I.  and  V.  of  the  fllth  Booh ;  but  is  prvvioaaly  SMaaed 
by  him  withoat  proeT,  in  the  pnpoaltion  ealtod  bj  Simeon  th«  twtaUcth  of 
the  third  Hook,  the  object  of  whieh  Is  to  »how  that  ths  aagte  at  the  centra  of 
a  etrele  it  double  of  the  angle  at  the  elfcumfereore. 

M  Cor.  IS.  II  evidence  it  demtoilcd  of  the  exUtenoeof  msgnitudei  whieh, 
b<iaf  added  tof ether  to  any  nnmber  however  great,  cannot  tarpan  a  fiven 
macailode.  the  tinpleet  Imtaaee  that  e«i  be  irlven  le  la  the  Bscaitadee  in 
the  leriee  f+i'l  i+A+  ^'  *«PP"m  (^r*  i*  >nt  ftven  to  a  psfsoa  the 
km{f  of  aeme  parUenler  tblnr ;  thso  Ue/eara  (whieh  la  the  half  of  what  waa 
left) :  then  the  eigkiM  (which  is  the  half  of  what  wm  left,  again) ;  then  the 
iUteenik;  and  ao  oo.  It  ia  plain  that  what  this  person  has  receiTed,  Is  in- 
creased 9rerj  time.  But  it  ia  alio  ptaio  that  it  can  never  asMunt  te  the 
whole  thlnf.  or  I ;  for  there  will  alw^s  be  a  pieee  left.  BtUI  lese  ean  it  ever 
aaMMiot  to  more  than  one,  ai  for  ioitaaee  to  two.  And  if  eaah  taeeosslve 
■agaitode,  Instead  ef  being  eneitetf  of  the  prsesding,  wu  iaany  ether  eea- 


become  greater  than  any  other  given  magnitude  of  ths  aani  kisl 
whteh  Shall  have  been  speeiiied.  For  if  not,  let  it  be  mnwxi 
that  there  is  a  asaraitude  which  they  cannot  psss.  WhtreCore  (bv 
Cor.  16)  the  manutades  are  not  all  equal  to  one  saothir.  WUei 
cannot  be,  for  they  are  eoual.  The  assumption  (L  Nom.  26)  Uicn> 
fore  cannot  be  true ;  or  tnere  is  not  a  magnitude  wluch  they  euMt 
pass.  That  is,  they  may  be  added  one  to  snother  so  u  at  logU 
to  beoome  greater  than  any  other  given  msgniteds  of  tht  nm 
kind  whieh  ahall  have  been  epedfteu. 

Cob.  18.— >If  from  the  sreater  of  two  proposed  BsgaitadN  te 
teken  not  less  than  ite  half,  and  Drom  the  remainder  not  leu  ikti 
its  half,  and  so  on ;  there  shall  nt  length  reBssia  a  augaksdiks 
than  the  least  of  the  proposed  magnitudss. 


0 


For  if  A  B  and  o  be  the  two  mposed  magnitudes,  of  ohieb  a  b  ii  tk 
greater,  then  because  (by  Cor.  17)  o  msy  be  multiplied  TlIM  hS 
SUP,  snynfturfsregnal  to  Uwuifbe  added  one  Is  ontlhar]  souat  Mgth  to 
bcojme  greater  than  a  B,  c  mav  be  doubled  successiTelj [(W  eh 
eaif^oeer  and  cesr]  so  as  at  lengtn  to  become  greater  than  a  i ;  fi« 
on  each  doubling  Is  added  a  portion  as  great  or  greater  thts  tki 
portion  added  by  the  simpis  addition  of  a  Let  o  be  doobled  im> 
oessively  till  the  result,  as  d  o,  is  greater  than  ab.  If  tbeo  Inn 
A  B  be  uken  Ite  half  b  b,  mid  from  the  remainder  h  Abe  takn  iti 
half  K  I,  and  so  on  till  the  half  betaken  succeesivelj  at  man;  timi 
as  o  was  doubled  successively  to  make  bo;  the  Isst  remainder  it 
will  be  less  than  0.  For  aa  many  times  as  c  is  contained  ia  D  0,10 
manytimesis  A I  contained  in  ab;  but  a  Bis  less  than  do;  ther^ 
fore  A  t  (by  Cor.  13)  is  lesa  than  c.  And  if  from  A  b  oranjof  tie 
remainders,  were  teken  more  than  the  half;  only  tho  more  vooii 
the  last  remainder  a  i  be  lees  than  c^ 


alant  dinaniahed  proportioo  (aa  for  Instance  Mfr^)>  ^  ***^  ^  "^^ 

tme  (tiMigfa  not  m  osoi^  fiovod)  that  the  sum  would  aoftr  isipiM  not 

given  magnitude. 

Hence  to  have  shown  that  a  magaitede  receivas  perpetual  addHiM.  0 

never  evidence  that  it  wiU  arrive  at  a  certain  apeeificd  amonau   IM  ■•■ 

thenutieiaas  and  poUtieol  ecooomials  have  laUoa  late  aaam  lor  eartd 

attention  to  thia. 
It  wlU  bo  observed  that  this  SMsOsfy  Is  puTCly  snhMlsiy  to  the  ISO  eUd 

nest  followt  it.  ^  , 

mr  Cor.  18.  Thts  (with  the  anbatitation  only  of  oqaipartltim  ^J^TlS 
la  tho  aeeond  of  the  two  proofa  given  ia  the  tenth  book  oftko  Orw 
Boclld.  It  ie  prefbrablo  to  the  other  (whioh  la  what  te  given  b|  8iMa  ^ 
tho  beginning  of  the  twelfth  book) ;  bocaase  that  oetahlMici  tbt  fwt  «•  t 
magaitodo  oaaller  than  there  Ie  any  neeooaity  for,  nad  thereby  dw<wi«a< 
aimpUeitv  of  eonaeahw.  For  esamiple.  if  o  ahoald  eeqoire  to  to  ■■■'hA"! 
timteea  timoe  in  order  to  be  greater  than  a  a.  the  peoof  ioitead  of  iwjg^ 


higthattheeioleeaaaartof  ABlaloeethaao.  oatabliahoiltortbe  ttmk 
part. boiag tots tlmoalaH  than  nooooaary,  and  doetruettve  eftheJailM^ 
aeaioa  beoides. 


LITERARY   NOTICES. 

Ths  Illustbatbd  XzumiToa  Awn  MAaASias  of  Aav— Aaiwoal^ 
proved  Seriee  of  thie  work,  under  the  title  of  the  iLLOsraATSS  MAOAnio 
or  Aar,  has  Jnat  ooaunoneod.  Each  Jl  amber  wlU  in  fOtuie  to  «w«5  *! 
a  neat  wrapper,  petoe  Sd.  In  addliton  to  nnmeeooa  Engrmviafo  ia  tto  wv  n 
will  eootain  a  flno  Bagravlng,  worked  on  Flate  Fapcr.  with  V>"*f  i< 
io  preooated.  gvalis,  a  spleadid  View  of  the  Istetlar  ef  St.  Jwi 
CathediaL  dnring  tho  Interment  of  the  Into  Duke  of  WeiUaalao:  ^""7 
upoa  flae  Plato  Paper,  measuring  eighteen  inehre  bj  thirteen.  Thta  Eagrv- 
lag  alone  is  worth  fear  timoe  tho  coot  of  the  If  umber  of  the  Maoaiui  w 

^"*  ».rt  r 

Tna  Altab  op  tsb  Hoosbbolb  ;  or,  Dombsvio  Voasair.  fwt  i> 

is  BOW  ready,  pcioo  Io.     Thia  week  will  contain  a  Beriea  «f  S*T]f^ 

the  Family,  adaptod  for  every  SMeaing  and  evoalag  thioeghoot  im  jw»» 

via.,  portiona  of  derlptnro,  Frajera  and  Thaakegiviaga,  auitabiy  *'*P' 

to  oaeh  othea-,  to  whioh  will  be  added  abort  praeUeal  eommcsw  10  espujj 

tho  aubleoto  road,  or  oafsreo  the  dntlee  enjoined.     Thit  wort  u  (dtuj 

by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Harrio,  Frlaelpalof  New  CoUege,  aaiioicd  bja  baadtf 

eminent  divineo  In  London  aad  the  oouotrr* 

Caosii.l*s  Eoclio.— Thb  BuMBm  em  GaomraT.  Cootatai^^ 
Pint  Six.  and  the  Klevooth  and  TweUth  Books  of  Bnelid.  Edited  by  ^^^ 
WaUace,  A.M.,  price  Is.  In  stiff  oovon,  or  Is.  <d.  neat  cloth. 

Tna  Sblp  abb  Clau  BzAMtMBa  in  Bdclib,  eentalotog  the  B>**^ 
tione  of  aU  the  Propotittooa  and  CoiolUrieo  la  Caas«U*a  BdUwa.  ta  Ike  «• 
of  Collcgeo,  Bchoola,  and  Prtvato  Stndenti,  io  now  ready,  priao  9d. 

Cassbll's  BLBiBNfs  ov  Abithmstic  (aalform  with  Caaaell^  Eceuv)* 
is  BOW  rosdT,  ptiee  la.  ia  oUff  eovera,  or  Ie,  6d.  aoat  ototh. 

Tna  Answbbs  10  all  thb  Qosstioics  in  Cassbu.*s  AaitBUfiK* 
for  tho  aao  of  Pri»ato  ttndonu.  aad  of  Teachoro  aad  Frofaeaon  wbe  an  us 
work  in' their  eissese^  Is  preparing  for  poblleatloa. 


Filnted  aad  PBbliohod  by  Jonv  Casobll,  La  BoUe  tauvago  Yard.  Ladfi** 

hiUt  LondeB.«iJanaary  1,  ItSS, 


LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HI  B  TO  R  Y^No.  ZVL 
THE  WALRUS,  OR  HORSE. 
(OutiB  < 
Tn  wslmi  U  a  linga  an  inuliiti  length  oftot  Mtonding  to  twenty 
ftetiUidbangwdiiuTilj  from  twelve  to  tistMnfML  Itibody, 
•uperioi  to  that  of  the  laigcat  oz,  U  clothed  with  ihort  itiff 
hair.  Ill  head  ii  lound,  bat  ioatead  of  tenninating  in  a  inout, 
it  preaenti  two  iwoUen  protaberaneea,  fiinuiiig  a  Mrt  of  tumid 
muaile,  difided  by  a  hmgitudiaal  ftmow,  above  which  the 
noitrili  open  on  what  appean  the  middle  of  the  face.  It  hai 
no  external  ean ;  but  a  null  oti&ee  ontwardlj  denotee  the 
aituation  of  theae  organa. 

Ilie  great  aiDgularity  of  thii  eieatiu'e  «m*uti  in  the  itruc- 
tura  of  the  ikuU.  There  aie  nuther  ineiaor  uoi  oamne  teeth 
in  the  lowei  jaw,  but  this  ii  compicMed  latenUy  te  &t  in  be- 
tween two  enonDOni  toaka  inaerted  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
pipjeoting  from  its  iingularly-ihaped  miuile,  which  it  ooTcred 
with  thick  wiry  briitlea.     The  ikuU  appean,  therefore  a*  if  it 


adhedon  of  which,  owing  to  the  ezduiion  of  the  air,  he  eaa 
eaaily  cany  a  huge  stone  a  oonaideiaUe  dittance. 

In  early  limea  the  walraa  wm  known  In  England  under  the 
name  of  the  heru-wAale.  Htlduyt  ttatet,  that  in  ihe.rdgn 
of  King  Alfred,  about  one  thousand  yean  ago,  a  Toyage  wm 
made  beyond  the  North  Cape  by  Oelher,  the  Norwegian,  "  for 
the  mere  commoditie  of  flihing  of  horae-whalet,  which  haye  in 
their  teeth  bonea  of  great  price  and  excellence  i  whereof  ha 
brought  tome  on  hit  ratome  nnto  that  King."  The  tame 
oollector  of  Toyagei  alao  aayi,  that  the  ikint  of  hone-whalei 
were  conTerted  into  oablw  of  aixty  ella  in  length  by  the  natiTta 
of  northern  Eniope. 

The  walruB  ii  found  (n  the  polar  ragiou,  living  in  troop*, 
which  v&it  tha  ahore  or  eiteniive  flelda  of  ioe,  Trttere  th^  have 
an  abode.    In  climbing  tha  prempitoiia  bonien  of  an  ice-bound 


ad  two  large  mounda  of  bone.  The  tuilu, 
like  thoee  of  the  elephant,  hare  open  Tooti|;  they  ere  directed 
downward!,  cnrre  gently  backwarde,  and  are  compieetedat  the 
lidei.  Iliey  vary  in  length  from  dgbteen  inohet  to  two  feet, 
and  are  of  a  propoitUmMe  itontneti. 

It  ii  itated  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  that'  the  walma  la  gifted 
with  a  power  which  we  ahould  nol  have  expected  luch  a  huge 
animal  to  poeuaa,  Thia  it  an  ability  to  adhere  tenacioualy  to 
the  alippary  anifM*  of  the  ica,  along  which  it  can  ahuffle, 
or  up  which  it  leramblet,  in  order  that  it  may  have  a  fixed 
point  Ironi  which  to  propel  itieif,  or  on  which  to  naL    Vcr 


CMtt,  or  the  far  iteeper  icebergi  of  the  deep,  the  walnia  alao  am- 
ployi  ita  tnafci  to  prerent  itabodyfrom  alipping l  etrihing  them 
into  the  glaaay  inrface,  or  lodging  them  in  any  fluorea  or  pita 
ofthe  craggy  meu.  With  thete  initrurocnta  it  alio  teait  up 
the  Bubroarine  vegetablea,  which  form  ita  principal  food,  but 
to  which  fiah,  and  the  Bhelly  er  moUuteont  creatorea,  tre  mddcd. 
Not  thould  it  be  overlooked  that  the  tuaka  are  weapona  of 
defence,  rendering  the  walma  no  incondderahle  aervioe. 

Our  celebrated  circumnavigator,  Captain  Cook,  met  with 
mnltitudea  of  theae  ereaturea  off  the  northern  coat  of  America. 
He  aaya:  "They  lie  in  herda  of  many  hundreda  upon  the  ice, 


iio 
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municated,  the  whole  herd  would  be  presently  awake ;  but 
they  were  seldom  in  a  httrry  to  get  away  till  ahoff  they  had 
been  once  fired  at,— they  would  then  tumble  OTer  one  another 
into  the  sea  in  the  utmost  confuf^ion ;  and  if  we  did  not  at  the 
first  discharge  kill  those  we  fired  at,  we  generally  lost  t^«m, 
though  mortally  wounded," 

In  the  year  1766,  a  rcMel  which  had  gone  to  the  North  Seas, 
to  trade  with  the  Bsquimaux,  had  a  boat  out  with  a  part  ol  the 
crew.  They  were  Attacked,  it  is  said,  by  a  great  number  of 
walruses,  and,  notwithstanding  every  enbrt  to  keep  them  at 
bay,  a  small  one  contrived  to  get  over  the  stem  of  the  boat ; 
he  looked  at  the  men  for  a  time,  and  then  plunged  into  the 
water  to  rejoin  his  companions.  Immediately  sfter,  another 
walrus  of  enormous  bulk  made  a  similar  atteaipt  to  get  oyer 
the  bow,  which,  had  he  aueceeded,  would  have  upset  ^  boat; 
but  after  trying  eyery  effort  in  vain  to  keep  him  off,  he  was 
killed  by  the  j^un  of  the  boatswain,  when  the  whole  herd 
immediately  withdrew,  but  soon  followed  the  boat,  which, 
happily,  reached  the  ship  In  safety. 

We  are  not  told  the  cause  of  the  first  attack  on  the  boat ;  but 
it  appean  that  it  is  only  when  wounded,  or  when  required  to 
defend  its  mate,  or  its  young,  that  the  walrus  4>ecomea 
furious.  The  parents,  and  especially  the  females,  display 
great  affection  towards  their  offspring,  and  defend  them  to  the 
last  extremity. 

Captain  Cook  says  of  those  which  he  saw :  '*  They  did  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  that  dangeroua  animal  which  some  authors 
have  described, — not  even  when  attacked.  They  are  more  so  in 
appearance,  than  in  reality.  Vast  numbers  of  them  would  follow 
and  come  close  up  to  the  bo>.u,  but  the  flash  of  the  musket  in 
the  pan,  or  even  the  bare  pointing  of  one  at  them,  wocdd  send 
them  down  in  an  instant.  The  female  will  defend  her  young 
to  the  yery  last,  and  at  the  expense  of  her  own  liCsi  WhMher  in 
the  water  or  upon  the  ice.  Nor  will  the  young  qut^ia  dam, 
though  dead ;  so  that  if  one  is  killed  the  other  ia  a  certain 
prey.  The  dam,  when  in  the  water,  holds  tK«  young  one 
between  her  fore  arms." 

Though  the  walrus  is  abundant  near  Spttsberfen,  ll  was 
formerly  much  more  so,  and  was  found  in  ysst  herds  aa  the 
land.  The  whaling  vessels  which  annually  visit  this  ahor* 
haye,  however,  so  terrified  them,  that  they  have  ivtivad  to 
abodes  more  remote.  At  one  time  these  animals  used  to  as- 
semble, in  almost  incredible  multitudes,  in  the  Qulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  at  the  setting  in  of  the  spring,  and  take  poeseesion  of 
the  Magdalene  Islands,  whiefa  they  still  visit*  though  now  in 
small  numbers.  The  shores  of  these  islands  having  a  gentle 
slope,  with  but  few  precipitous  rocks,  are  yery  accessible } 
and  here,  it  is  saidi  that  the  walruses  nemain  for  many  days, 
without  food,  as  long  as  the  weather  is  fine ;  but  they  hasten 
to  the  sea  on  the  sli^test  appearance  of  rain.  The  traiBc  in 
the  oil  and  skin  of  these  creatures,  carried  esi  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, have  both  tended  to  diminiah  their  numbtra,  and  to 
drive  the  remnant  to  other  places  of  refuge.  The  fishermen 
are  acciistomed  to  kill  them  by  torch-light,  by  the  glare  of 
which  the  animals  are  bewildered,  and  during  the  darkness  of 
the  night  become  an  easy  prey. 

The  walrus  has  a  formidable  enemy  besides  man  in  the 
polar  bear,  with  which  it  is  said  to  have  frequent  eonflieta, 
and  to  suffer  total  defeat.  The  polar  bear  also  preys  on  seals, 
which  it  catches  with  much  keenness  and  certainty  as  they 
•scead  to  the  suriaoe  of  the  ocean  to  breathe;  ita  principal 
aubsiateace,  however,  is  obtained  from  the  fioating  carcasses  of 
whales,  and  it  seems  to  prefer  finding  a  dead  walrus  to  an 
attack  on  a  living  one. 

To  man,  the  walroa  ia  useful  Mt  only  for  its  tusks,  which 

Jield  the  flneat  and  moat  yaluaUe  ivory,  but  oil  in  great  abun- 
ance.  This,  in  the  form  of  fat,  is  plentiful  in  all  the  marine 
mammalia  of  the  northern  seas.  Immediately  beneath  the 
skin,  a  thick  layer  of  this  substance  envelopes  the  body.  And 
why  is  this?  It  is  because  fat  being  a  bad  conductor  of  caloric, 
keeps  in,  so  to  speak,  the  vital  heat  of  the  animal.  This  is  one 
of  the  innumetmble  instances  of  the  wise  sad  beneficent  ar- 
Hmgemenu  which  we  obecrve  ia  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
wbioh  redound  to  the  glory  of  the  great  Creator  of  all.  *'  O 
Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works !  m  wisdom haat  thou  made 
them  all :  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches  ;  so  is  this  great  and 
viide  sea,  wherein  are  dtinga  creeping  innuBwrablef  both  nydl 
a^iU  ff^i  b«»;.,  *>  -PMdm  eit.  H 


LESSONS  IN  PHONETIC  SHORT-HAND.-No.  IL 
By  Albx.  Mblvillb  Bbll,  F.R.S8.A. 
>toftlier  of  Slosation  snd  Vocal  Fhydolcgx,  Vnaberof  the  Britt 
Phonetie  Cooncil ,  Author  of  the  **  PriDdpIcs  of  Speeefa  ud  Ekxatin'- 
"The  ElocatioDsry  Msnnal"— **  Steao-phonognpbj,"  fce. 
83.  When  a  fnU-siaed  riag-letler  eosass  Mors  iU  firnymim 
straight  fc'fM,  also  full  siae  (ss  fisi  before  ue  or  «£,  iw  Him  iA  or 
ntf,  ung  before  uk  orug),%  slight  angle  should  be  bade  betveea 
the  end  of  the  ring-letter  snd  the  begianing  of  the  stni^ht  llv, 
tlms  t 


Mft9V^^^VvW# 


JTsy. 

ienily 


T      I-un-ut  i*     ienii 

1.' 

\ 


m-im-ud  1   Kdfiody 


i      affinity 


lijf. 


UB-ad-sf-ti-sot  u- 


•BdMs-w^  mi* 


24.  The  following  examples  illustrste  the  vsrioos  oombiutkiH 
of  ring-letters  with  straight  lines : — 


Amai$9i9.       Kty. 


\ 


tmji 


AmUytit,         Icy. 


lB*d-ar-B>diaiianMtf 


Lmm^  tni*ud-ur-s- 


d  MX- 

[tdtmi 


S9.  Vabiabu  akv  Coiipoiriro  AurtcrLATiovs. 

C  has  a  ••  kmti"  sound,  the  sama  as  K,  as  in  »<;  oAi 
<*  soft"  sauud,  the  ssbm  u  8,  as  In  si^  t  it  toioetiffiabittfae 
aovnd  of  lb,  as  in  tp$eiaL 

O  has  two  sounds :  its  "  hard"  sound,  as  m  ^if  •  n  tbe  «»<« 
oorrsspondeat  of  K ;  and  its  *'  soft*'  sound,  u  in  G^* 
is  a  compound  articulatioa  consisting  of  d  snd  lA. 

J  is  a  compound — identical  tvith  the  *'  soft'*  0. 

N  (the  nasal  correspondent  of  D)  is  pronounced  nj  before  K 
hi  the  ssme  syllable,  as  in  miir ;  or  when  the  nat  sylljj^ 
begins  with  K  or  with  O,  as  ia  ank^Tt  si^ir.te  IV 
letters  ly  as  in  nng  represent  a  aimpls  sitiailitifls,  tii 
nassl  correspondent  of  6. 

Q  sounds  K ;  it  is  invariably  combined  with  N,  b  EoS^ 
orthography,  as  hi  qtmn,  and  the  combhiaUoa  srasdiAr. 

S  is  very  frequently  sounded  8  at  the  end  af  a  «*<^  "  ' 
rsss,  ar  between  two  vowd  sounds  sa  in  rmi'^  ^^^ 
sound  ef  Z  rtgularig  a/tst  voiea  m^ieulatumi  »  ^  'f' 
MgUoAle^  as  ui  tuiM,  diUt^  tfga^  /tess,  &c,  except  (in  ifc« 
words  oaly)  after  /  and  n,  as  in  elte,  detu*^  &Cm  >d<1  ^f^ 
only)  after  m,  in  temti. '  8  sometimes,  shio,  nosdi  »  * 
sA,  as  In  awftieu,  mdhmbm^  fte. 

W  Is  an  artloulatioo,  only  at  the  kmimum  ^  «  ^'i^'^^'i 
isM,lwMf,0ttMl^fto.  At  thaeadsf  aiyttaWsitii>«<<v 
a  vowel  sign.  . 

X  is  a  variable  compound  artieulation,  sometiaiei  sosn^  ^ 
as  in  etpiet,  snd  sometimes  gz,  as  in  €XacL  ^ 

T,  like  W,  is  an  articulation  only  at  the  Is^Amdny  i^f  <  'r'^' 
at  the  end  of  a  syUabie  it  ia  ssenly  a  vespcl  riaa. 


syUabie  it  is  sserely  a  vespcl  riga. 

•  A  riof  !•  iu«d  u  a  genarai  towel wiark tot  anj  gnalwweli  aad  M  ^ 
(T  any  noo  toMit in  conbtottion. 


LESB0H8  IN  PHUHBTnC  SROBT-EAND. 


CH  U  MiiiutliDa  ■  campaQnd  uid  HMoMaia  ■  dnple  wtlen- 

ItCion.    Kt  teempamiJ  It  btbebmtb  corropondcnt  of  J, 

or  "  Kift"  9— hBTingthe  ammi  at  lik,  u  Id  iiair\  m»  I 

wlmplt  it  loands  i,  in  word*  deiired  from  Hm  Ore«k,  u  In 

eham ;  and  ih,  in  wordi  deriTod  from  Freoch,  u  in  ehtitt, 

26.  Daiiiii.li    UTTiKs,   M   in  pepper,  motia,  piltom,  &c,  are 

•ouuded  u  onf  only  ;  eictpt  in  lach  compoand  vordi  u  MUon-fVii, 

/bui-ly,  isuj-feii,  &c.,  whcTc  both  tre  proaoimeed.  ^ 

37.  A  •hort  lioa  drawn  aenu  lAt  middit  of  taj  wUcnlatioo,  Oi 
MrOHf  A  lAe  ring  of  ft  it>Ml  chuacter*  dtiioU«  &  r^Jition  q^  Uit 
MHM  articuhliaH  with  preceding  "owil.  Thii  i»  csHul  the 
m  UAOK.  ItiueliiodicitediatbafollDwinf  utrnpLsti— 


•1 

7 


wit*       ^      t-(llt).l  (ffb 

»      Jt«  P-{ip)-M     paptr 
p-at-(D|}-&    ptIatM 


pf-nb-(a'i)-l  proiiih 


i 


SB.  Vben  ths  KpMttd  uticolatloa  ii  tha  *oi^  fottn,  tlw  Mp«al«r. 
■nuk  !■  A«a*v  I  and  whoi  it  ii  the  irmik  form,  ths  npniar  it 
Ufkl.  Thu  (  m^r  bi  rapMted  on (  or  li )  rfonrforf  ; /on/or  *| 
V  on  *  or  /,  ftc,  u  in  tbo  following  «n«pl« : 


.Anafytit.       Xff. 
-**       p-Cnp)-l       pttrU 

,^^  k-tip.(ub)  J^vrtto 
J<_^b-(np).t.w%/iM 
"L.  t-<adj-rti  (avAy 
-t_  d<<<rt)-mr  dtufklff 
-^       1-(«1)  )k>ff 

X     h-.Ql  {<il)-1k  JMOy 


4.  d-C«t)  AU 

J.  nd-(oO         awlit 

1  tBi-t.(nd)  «  ini(% 

1  «B-t.(nt)l    mHSt 

\  Bi-d-(nt)      Mkt 

T  nn-(nn)-»t  &  Ima^ 


ii-(iiD<)-nr-b-<iI 


[mmritt 

29.  Thi  BiPBATM  miy  be  ippUad  in  the  lune  wny  to  unilitt- 
tum;  hj  bring  dt»wn  otnut  a*pvi»l  BfJMMtibin,  thn»  1 

pnpritly  m»y  be  written         ^  PT-(up-r)  li-nt-« 


1^^  «p.r(»b.f)».« 
p — >j,    d-ta-t  (M-t) 


30.  CombfaMtioni  which  c 
dnwn.  not  ihroogh,  hot  rdw  MMbr  (A*  ray,  to  nytat  ti*  imti- 


netioni  which  cMtala  ring  Ittitn  here  the  rapnier 
iroogh,  hot  elm  md*r  t>m  ray,  t»  rtptat  tk$  tsmti- 


^     n«-t-{iBi-t)        bitmL   I       T 


(1.)  Dnwn  Iknupim*  rmg  it.  repatt 
(2.i  Dnn  Umyi  Uu  inctr  Aaff  of  t 
•  ciitruttin  i  uid 


,2.i  Dnwa  thnugk  titt  inctr  haif  of  IS4  ilraifU  liiu,  it  n 
eitlruttiri  i  ud 
(3.)  Dnwn  iMuduit^rMptotk^,  Itnpeati the  cmhMmIm, 

u  b  the  foUowingillBUntiaDi : 


*»«- 


i^,.. 


[-,. 


T     h-nn-t-CndJ    AmM 
Y    «][-i>t-an-d-(Bd}    M 


X^  in-nn-d-[nt)-M-tt  w 


;-{iuig)-lli  Jonjmjfj,      ^^ 

[tory 

.-tnn-d) 


J  »l.l(m,,l).(. 


l(»i-J)-(™-l) 


SS.  BnajjuM,  lowbldi  .knvfll  beftnainthenmllMMn 
I.  DwdplMr  Hh  foHMlDg  wota.  i 

n.  Wrta in *»rt*u«i  the ■««» "','^?*Xf  (A. -««»  »* 
tlie  *««*«  of  th*  v-r,  end  the  fcpoii  tf  »•  «"* 


sia 


THE  POPULAB  EDUOATOB. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH.— No.  XXX. 
By  John  B.  Bbabd,  D.D. 
THE  LATIN  ELEMENT. 
I  PASS  on  to  the  Iistin  element  in  the  English  Ungusce.  That 
element  can  by  the  ordinaiy  student  be  sppreciated  snd  seqnired 
bat  imperfectlj.  I  will,  howe7er,  do  what  I  can  to  aid  him.  Had 
I  had  the  -direction  of  his  studies  firom  the  first,  I  woold  hare  done 
my  best  to  make  him  at  the  beginning  mister  of  the  Latin 
language.  As  it  is,  I  must  content  myself  with  oflTering  to  his 
diligent  attention  the  chief  Latin  roots  which  enter  into  the  body 
of  onr  tongue.  Possessed  of  these,  together  with  their  signification, 
he  will  in  general  be  at  no  loss,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  dictionary, 
for  the  meaning  of  a  word  of  Latin  parentage.  Seldom,  howerer, 
do  the  words  in  English  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Latin, 
oome  into  our  tongue  directly  fh>m  the  Roman  soil.  They  haye 
generally  passed  through  intermediate  countries. 

From  the  Latin  are  formed  sereral  modem  languages,  namely, 
the  French,  the  Italian,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Spanish.  These 
are  called  the  Romance  languages,  because  they  are  essentially 
Roman  in  their  origin.  Some  say  they  reoeiTed  the  name  because 
in  them  the  first  romances  wen  written ;  more  probably  is  it,  that 
the  fictions  so  caUbd  were  denominated  from  the  languages  in  which 
they  appesied. 

It  is  not  immediately  from  the  pure  Latin  of  the  Latin  classics, 
inch  as  Livy,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Tacitus,  that  the  Romance 
languages  are  deriTcdj  but  rather  ftrom  these  so  far  as  they  were 
found  in  the  Temacular  tongue,  the  tpoken  langusgeof  the  popula- 
tion in  the  great  centres  of  intercourse  and  in  rural  districte.  This 
Yemaeular  tongue  would  be  regarded  by  the  Roman  puriste  as  a 
corrupted  form  of  the  Latin.  Corrupt,  doubtless,  it  was,  for  it 
contained  many  words  of  merely  local  preralence,  of  low  origin, 
and  of  no  authority.  Nererthclen,  in  it  were  preaerred  both  terms 
and  forms  which,  being  of  a  rery  early  origin,  like  onr  English  dia- 
lecto,  belonjgied  to  the  very  substance  of  the  language. 

Already  in  the  bloom  of  the  Roman  power,  the  Latin  language 
had  receiTed  a  very  large  inf^on  of  foreign  elements  from  the 
several  nations  which  lay  around  it  as  a  centre,  and  over  which  it 
had  esteblished  its  swaj — the  countries  which  we  now  term  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.    Though  the  original  population  of 
these  wide  districte  had  in  common  with  the  Romans,  a  Celtic  basis 
for  their  language,  yet,  from  locality  and  diyerie  culture,  they  had 
each  for  themselves  formed  a  different  tongue,  and  these  diversities, 
when  the  Roman  authority  became  supreme,  and   the   Roman 
language  was  introduced  under  the  wing  of  that  authority,  readily 
blended  themselves  with  the  more  refined  diction  of  the  metropolis 
and  of  the  great  Roman  writers.    Causes  of  diversity  did  not  fiul  to 
appear  on  the  esUblishment,  in  a  land,   of  the  Roman  despotism, 
likose  causes  went  on  in  their  operation.      At  last  a  new  cause,  a 
cause  of  tremendous  power,  came  into  play — the  invasion  of  the 
northern  Barbarians.      The  blow  broke  the  Roman  empire  in 
pieces.    Out  of  the  consequent  ruins  arose  new  forms  ofgovem- 
ment--the  forms  of  our  present  European  kingdoms,     with  the 
formation  of  new  centres  of  political  power  and  social  influences, 
new  languages  were  formed ;  the  French,  the  Italian,  the  Spanish, 
the  Portuguese ;  at  least,  these  are  the  main  branches  that  shot  forth 
firom  the  old  trunk  and  grew,  until  in  separate  literatures  they  each 
produced  fruit.     Our  English  was  not  without  an  influence  from 
the  general  shock  ;  but  chiefly  from  the  Romance  languages,  when 
thej  had  received  each  ite  indiridual  form  and  character,  did  the 
Saxon  basis  of  the  English  tongue  receive  additions  and  incor- 
porate elemente.    Latin  came  to  us  in  the  conquering  train  of 
WUliam  of  Normandy.    His  Norman- French,  a  Romance  tongue, 
like  his  bold  barons,  and  generally  his  superior  culture,  made  war 
on  the  old  Saxon  element  of  our  land,  defeated  it,  took  it  prisoner, 
and  went  far  to  make  it  do  ite  own  bidding.     So  overpowering  was 
the  influwace  of  the  court,  and  so  imperious  was  the  sway  of 
fa^on,  that  the  first  accente  of  onr  English  Uterature  wens  Mm- 
pelled  to  takea  Ghllic  shape  and  tone,  retaining  their  mother  Saxon 
as  best^  they  might,  and  uttering  the  native  sounds  "  with  bated 
breath. 

The  Itelian  branch  of  the  Romance  language  inoculated  onr 
Enghah  through  the  medium  of  the  Catholio  church,  whose  Latin, 
of  universal  preralence,  was  a  sort  of  medium,  and  as  a  medium, 
so  a  stepping-stone,  between  the  classic  puri^  of  the  old  Latin 
Unguage,  and  the  new  languages  of  mediaval  Europe;  and  whose 
rorms,  ceremonicB,  officers,  laws,  and  courte,  combined  to  infuse  into 
finghsk  r  copious  and  pervading  Latin  element. 


As  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  made  their  oonquestiia  £Bni|B 
dimes,  and,  becoming  masters  of  the  ocean,  held  eommeree  ia  tkdr 
hands,  so  they,  in  conducting  their  maritime  and  oommordil  trni. 
aetions,  gave  to  all  modern  languages  words  belonging  to  thdrows 
tongue,  and  the  names  by  which,  with  more  or  leas  sccaraq,  thej 
denominated  the  articles  of  foreign  produce  which  forsud  the 
staple  of  their  trade. 

At  later  periods,  too,  the  Rom«&ce  langusges  have  exerted  la 
infl Ance  over  the  English,  snd  left  bequeste  wluch  remuoed  tftff 
the  source  of  that  influence  had  ceased  to  exist.  I  m^  iostsM 
the  reign  of  the  profligate  Charles  II.,  when,  with  a  ntrtogieM 
princeu  fbr  his  queen,  that  monarch,  dependent  on  French  boaDfr, 
allowed  French  writers  and  French  tailors  to  set  the  frdiioB  is 
England,  and  the  language  of  high  life,  and  partly  of  boob,  te- 
came  a  mongrel  of  bad  fVendi  and  worse  Englidi. 

Abbreviation  is  one  of  the  forms  through  which  Isnguaga  pi4 
in  their  natural  devdppment.  By  abbreviation  hu  the  Lstin  paued 
into  the  Romance  languages,  llie  abbreriaUon  has  not  been  in  Us 
stnietnre  of  sentences ;  for  in  the  stmctore  of  sentences  expul- 
sion has  taken  place,  and  fblness  ensued,  so  that  it  is  difiott 
to  render  by  the  same  number  of  words  a  passage  from  t  Laas 
classic  into  a  Romance  tongue.  The  abbreviation  hss  been  m  thi 
forms  of  the  words;  the  mflexions  have  hem  curtailed;  etx- 
endings  and  person-endiogs,  even  to  some  extent  tense  ud  mood- 
eadings,  have  been  diminished '  or  done  away.  The  words  dioi  let 
free  from  bonds  have  followed  new  impulses  of  devebpncnt,  nd 
given  birth  to  new  modes  of  utterance  conformably  with  tbe  pro- 
gress of  onr  modem  civilisation ;  and  even  produced  new  haigiii(eti 
any  one  of  whidi  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  dasne 
Latin. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  the  Saxon  did  not  receive  ny  nxj 
large  inheritance  immediately  from  the  oonfissed  mass  of  wordi  and 
tongues  which  ensued  firom  tiie  soctsl  collision  of  the  North  and  the 
South.  Yet  do  we  owe  to  the  Romance  languages  so  mnch,  that  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  pass  on  nntfl  I  havo  given  sons  particdaiii 
the  rather  that  without  the  facte  that  enane,  a  knowledge  of  tha 
English  lacks  an  important  element. 

Out  of  aa  original  Latin  term  two  or  more  English  wordi  were 
formed,  either  by  some  change  in  the  body  of  the  word,  or  aome 
change  in  ite  termination ;  of  these  newly-eoined  words,  one  will 
be  found  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  ite  original;  another  will 
have  departed  firom  it  in  form  and  in  meaning  to  a  greater  or  bi 
extent :  the  former  is  the  older,  probably  the  more  schebr-like ;  tba 
latter  Is  the  more  recent  and  the  more  popular.  I  sobjob  afev 
instances,  annexing  contractions  to  show  wbsnoe  the  terms  htft 
come  to  us.  thus :  JV.  shows  that  the  word  is  derived  direetlj  froa 
the  Rfoich;  //.  from  the  Italian;  and  Sp,  from  the  Spsniih. 
When  the  English  word  seems  to  oome  to  ns  immediatelj  from  tha 
Latin,  the  contraction  JUU.  is  prefixed  :— 


blasphemare,  iorevOe 
calx,  Hmutone 
calculus,  a  jmBMs 
campua,  a  plain 
canalis,  ajj^ 
cantos,  a  iong 

caput,  a  head 

causa,  aanm 
chMxik,  paper 
clamare,  to  akond 
commendare,  to  entruti 
comparare,  to  get  together 
consuetude, 
divinus, 


{ 


dominus,  a 

dttbitare,  to  doM 
dubius,  maeerCafo 
donum,  a  g^i 

factio.  a  rnoMy 
fragilis,  eaeli^  broken 

fravis,  Aeovy 
ospes,  ahoet 

imf]icMxt,toJUdin 


Fr.  to  blaspheme,  blame 
Fr.  to  calcine,  oalcinatlon 
Fr.  to  ealctflate,  calculous 
Fr.  camp,  champaign 
Fr.  canal,  ohannel,kennel 
Fr  chant,  enchant,  eanucle 
Fr.  ohap.  chapter,  cap,  cap- 

tein.  capital,  chief 
Fr.  cauae,  causation,  aeeose 
Fr.  chart,  charter 
Fr.  claim,  exclaim,  reclaim 
Sp.  commend,  recommend 
8p.  compare,  prepare 
Fr.  Goatume,  custom 
Fr.  divine,  a  diriae,  a  diviner 
Sp.  don,  duenna; 
Fr.  dominate,  dominion 
It.  doubt; 
.  Fr.  dubiution 
Lat.  dubioua,  dubiety 

{I  Sp.  donation ; 
i  Ft.  donative 
Fr.  duchy : 
It.  duke,  dfoge 
Fr.  faction,  fashion 
Fr.  fragile,  frail 
Fr.  grave,  gravity,  gravita 
Fr.  hospital,  spital,  hospitsb)# 
It.  implicate; 
Fir.  imply,  implielt 


I 


{ 
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p[eU«,|>Mr 
potio,drMt 
ndimo,  to  bug  qf 
Bomuiu*,  Raman 
Hcuritu,  tonHtji 
Mnior,  oUCt 

•cparo,  Ifi^afwi 


(Fir.  eDRins 
So.  miiWr,  i^MlMl,  muter 
Fi.  m^jor,  mijoriif ,  mxjat 

iFr.  opcnte,  opcntoi,  opcnllotL 
It.  open 
Fr.  p^etf,  pitj 
Fr.  potion,  polioa 
Fi^^redMated,  ndonptloa 
Fi.  Boman,  EomuiM 
Fr.  ■eenritj,  luntj 
Ft.  (ire,  >lr 
Pr.  lan,  ub,  nlatuf 
Fr.  KpuiU,  MMr 

Fr.  MrTC,  Mlf  Ull,  Mlt 

(Sp.  apccdc,  apaoiu ; 
Fr.  tpeeiu,  etpooiajlj 

Fr.  taitvx,  aapeiadeB,  lupat- 


Thii  lift  pr*t«ndi  to  nothing  moiB  thui  to  giro 
which  Hro  or  mora  vordi  ucmed  from  one  I^tin  term,  la  wnM 
iaitaDon  it  k  noteuf  tadMermioa  iriiether  ooi  EnflUiiroTdcuu 
immediately  (rom  the  l^tin,  or  throngfa  toma  one  ot  tha  Bomanea 
langnagea.    IT,  bowerer,  Iha  (acta  abora  aet  forth  ara  correct  in 

17  the  Bomanee  tooptei,  and  that  we  ira  chiadf  nnder  obliptiaaB 
to^FrcD^. 

Were  thia  the  plao*  to  alter  into  a  itatemeQt  and  compariaon  of 
tlie  word*  and  forma  in  tlie  Etomanee  lasgoigea  borrowed  from  the 
iMIn,  wB  aboold  l>a  ahle  to  do  much  to  enforce  on  our  pnpilB  tlie 
■tndf  of  the  latiii  aa  the  mother  toogne,  and  aa  the  key  to  the 
Frencb.  tlie  Italian,  the  Spaniah,  and  the  Portafneaei  nor  do  we 
donbt  that  tha  luiowladga  of  comparatne  phllologf  which,  tlianki ' 
to  Genaao  •cholanhip,  ia  now  npidlj  apreading  orer  tlw  driliKd  1 
world,  will  ere  long  lead  to  what  may  be  Icrnied  th*  mtalogieal 
iludjf  tj  Uamugn.  Inatead  of  ipending  manf  jean  in  Itariiing 
BMsa  littl*  Latin  and  laaa  Qraek,  aAar  the  tedioBB  and  ahnoat  fatiie 
dan  of  ow  ancient  grammar-icliaola,  the  Toongwiil  be  led  to  atndj 
uuwMM*  in  ttadr  natual  groapa :  the  Indo>Earopcan  gnnp :  dia 
Sbe^tugm^i  tiiaCalila  gro^ti  awl  In  anbotdmate  nlimre,  the 
Qiedi,  the  Uiln,aadthe  German  gronp.  ^th a  good  knowledge  of 
Latin,  wbick  onght  not  to  eoat  a  her  abor*  tliree  Jtai*,  a  atodent, 
Ufi^illjdlnetea,  oonldaoqi^rethe  French,  Um  Italian,  the  Spanlalii 
and  tha  Portofucae  witliin  two  yean,  and  at  the  mdm  time  i«oeiTe 
great  aid  toward  a  minnte  and  accorsta  knowledge  of  the  Eogllab, 
Mpedallj  it  at  the  lame  time  he  wu  itadfiag  Gennan  together 
with  It*  cognate  tonguei.  The  commercial  proipeota  which  are 
opMiing  ou  in  Sonlh  America,  and  the  dawn  of  ciril  liberty  which 
■mini  liibig  in  the  aonth  otEnrope,  will  probably  aid  in  accelerat- 
ing the  time  when  thla  new  and  eStatnal  method  ot  Uogniitical 
eCndy  ihall  a^teraede  the  praent  empirical,  piecemeal,  and  nnin- 

"  *"  COMPOaiTlOlf. 

Fora  eaiA  of  the  *— "'"g  wordi  into  a  lenteDce. 
Watit  wOk  HMrjinya-  A^mMsh. 

F.a. 

TowUon,  at,  for.  onal     Lat.e^too.« 
peraon  j  at  a  hooae,       (     *^^  •"h  »  "» 
Capable  of,  Lat.  cap,  to  reoMba 

Cue  br,  \ 

Careful  of,  for,  \    Sax.  car,  ■ollcttaif* 

Careleaaof,  J 

Carp  at,  Lat.  earp,  tusbnic 

Caleb  at,  up,  Dnt.  keu,  to  aAA 

Caution  agalnet,  Lat.  cant,  to  guard  agabut 

Certify  of,  Lat.  eerlui,  atiain 

Change  for,  with,  Fr.  ehaiige,  to  •Amigt 

Charge  on,  or  againit  a     1     p,  .i^,_.  ^,1,^ 
peiaoa  ;  with  a  thing,     J      "■  "^B*'  *"  ***» 
JUport  the  following  anecdote. 

A  Fakdoh  at  thb  Biobt  Mokbht. 
On  the  39th  of  Hay,  the  whole  garriioa  waj  paraded  on  the 
Caatlc-hiU,  at  Edinburgh,  and  fanned  in  three  tlia  of  a  hallow 
aquare.  ficing  iawardt.  With  drumi  muSad  and  lolling,  while 
the  band  played  a  tolemn  dead-much,  tbne  of  the  Uighlind 
recTuiu,  each  (tepping  alowly  behind  hia  opea  coffin,  wtra  brought 
bj  an  umed  neon  down  the  winding  pathway  from  the  dtadrl, 
4id  placed  in  iha  Tacint  ipace  of  the  tquare,  oppoiite  a  nameroui 
ftting  patty  under  the  otdera  of  tha  proToat-maiabal.    It  waa  a 


bright  and  beantlful  inmmer  moiaing,  but  there  waa  a  dark  olood 
on  aTery  face,  for  no  eeramony  it  more  ImpieasiTe  and  terrible 
than  a  military  execution — and  on  that  momlas  three  toldieri  weia 
to  dia.  They  ware  dsiiied  to  kneel  down  beaide  theli  open  sofflna, 
while  the  Ibllowing  paper  waa  read  by  the  adjutant-general: — 
"  Oorrutm  Ordtrt, 

"  Head-Qaarten,  Sth  May,  IT70. 
"At  ageneraleourt-maitial,  heldln  Edinburgh  Caitle,  on  Thuri< 
day  the  Slh  MaT,  and  two  tollowlag  dan,  whereof  Lleat.-Colonel 
Sundae,  of  the  llth  Diegoona,  was  preddtnt,  for  the  trial  of  Cbailea 
Villiamion  and  Archibald  Hic-Iior,  loldiera  of  tha  12Dd  ngimant, 
and  Robert  Budge,  toldicr  of  the  Tlit  regiment,  accuaed  of  mutiny, 
at  Leith,  on  the  20th  April,  and  Inetigatingolhen  to  do  the  aHne, 
the  eoart  onanimoualy  found  the  priaooeis  guilty  of  muliny,  being 
a  breach  ot  the  lit.  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  andSihartlelea  ofwu;  and  hiT- 
ing  daly  eon^dtred  the  CTil  tendeney  of  mntiny  and  aedition,  ctpe- 

eiiJly  Aen  carried  to  euch  enormoaa  1 '~   . .  '     -• 

oaee,  do  adjudie  yon  the  aforeaaid  Cbar 
Hao-Ifor,  ana  Bobert  Budge,  fo  6<  tAo(  laoeovi.'" 

The  poor  ptiionen  remaliied  on  Iheir  kneea  while  a  Highlai 
Offleer  translated  the  foregoing  Into  Oaeliii.  They  were  all  pa 
and  eompoied  but  the  laat,  who  wai  auffeiioK  rrom  aeiere  wouai 
receitedatLcithi  hit  eoontenanoe  waa  emaciated  and  ghiitly,  an 

"  "■       "  "      debility.  Their "-       ' 

it-marahal    app 
r  to  load.     They  were  in  the  act   of  Ukiag   aim  at  the 

t,  who  were  praying  intently  In  Oaelio,  when  Sir  Adulphoa 

loghtoB  etepped  forward,  and,  dliplaying  three  pardons,  com- 
"     "loldierr '■■--"  ■-      ■" 


wiaeaert,* 

OoghtOB  It 


mandadthem 

tequence  of  the  diatingniehad  tiIout  of  the  Boyai  Highlandera,  to 
which  two  of  theta  nniorlunate  men  baloag,  hia  Mijeaty  baa  been 
gradonaly  pleated  to  fbrgite  them  all.  Pritontra*.  lite,  retume 
yoar  armi,  and  rejoin  your  companlea."  An  offlccr  lepeiled  tbtee 
wordt  in  Oaelie.  Tha  aaene  and  the  whole  proceedingi  were  to 
tolemn  and  aSeoting  that  the  prlionen  were  Incapable  of  ipeeoh. 
Batting  their  bonneu  they  endearcurod  to  esprsti  their  gratitude 
by  a  faint  cheer,  but  their  loieae  utterly  failed  them  j  and,  oTeieome 
by  weakneea  and  a  revulaion  of  feeling,  the  loldiei  of  the  71at  tank 
prottraM  on  tha  ground  between  the  coffiot.— "  JliaurMt  ^Om 
OaUkqfSdlnlmrsk,'  p.  2fi7-2iS. 


UNIVERSITir  OF  LONDON.— No.  IL 
In  ont  Utt  artiole  on  the  UniTsraitj  of  Iiondon,  ire  brotight 
before  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  important  fact,  that  ^ 
tilf-lwtigU  atodent*  mar  Matrteulate,  that  is,  beoome  memberi 
of  this  Univeraity  1  and  that  it  it  not  neceasary  10  attend  any 
inatitntion,  auch  aa  a  college  or  a  achool,  in  order  to  prepare 
for  this  Examination,  prorided  they  have  made  thenuelTea 
maateri  of  the  aubjectl  required,  and  bsTe  complied  with  the 
regolationa  aeC  forth  in  our  eztracti  from  the  Calendar.  In 
order  to  aatiafy.the  inqoiriee  of  a  great  nomber  of  our  itudenta 
who  have  written  to  ua  on  the  sutgeot,  we  proceed  to  give  the 
nniTenity  Regulations  for  taking  th'b  Degree  ofBachelm  of 
Arte  ;  and  we  hope  that  some  of  them  wUl  alta  aapira  to  thia 
honour,  especially  luch  as  hare  it  in  their  power  to  comply 
witli  that  part  01  the  regulation*  which  requires  certificates 
from  the  aulhotities  of  the  Institttlioiu  in  connexion  with  tha 
Unirenitj. 

BACHELOR    OF    ABTS. 
PASS  BXAMINATIOH. 


No  Candidate  ihall  be  admitted  to  llie  Examination  for  the 
degree  of  6.A.  within  Two  icademioal  Teara  of  the  time  of  his 
paaaing  the  Hatriculalion  Examination. 

No  Candidate  ahalt  be  admitted  to  thia  Examination  nnleat  he 
haTe  produced  CeitiAcalea  to  the  fotlowins  effect  horn  the  luthofl- 
ties  of  one  of  the  InitiluUona  from  which  thia  Uniieiaity  i« 
anthoiiied  10  reeeiTeCertiaeates:— 

1.  Of  hiring  been  a  Student  during  Two  Yeaia  at  one  ot  taoh 
Inalitutloni. 

2.  And  of  Qood  Conduct,  to  far  as  Iheir  opporlunltles  of  know. 


ery  pel 


ended. 


completed  an  Undcr^aduate'a  Co  one  of 
four  Cniiertitiea  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
d  ii  deaiioui  of  being  admitted  as  a.  Candi- 

„_._     jf  B.A.  in  thia    Ouiveteity,   ahall,  on   hi* 

hlmiell  before  thia  Unireriity,  be  to  admitted,  rMnpt 


d  Duiham,  a 
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from  the  euttomarj  m-r«qiiMt«  of  hsfteg  MatrieoUto  ia  ikh 
UaifertitT.  He  ■hill  be  required  to  tatieff  the  SrneU  of  hia  good 
eonduet  at  the  UnWenfty  or  College  fron  whieh  he  proeeede. 

The  Certiieetee  ahali  be  transmitted  to  the  Begietrar  at  iMUt 
fourteen  dajt  before  the  Biamination  begiu. 

The  Fee  for  the  Degree  of  BJL  aball  be  Ten  Pounds.  No 
Candidate  ihall  be  admitted  to  the  Examinattoa  unless  he  have 
preTiovsly  paid  this  Fee  to  the  Eegistrar.  If  a  Candidate  fail  to 
pass  the  Bxamination,  Uie  Fee  shall  not  be  returned  to  hioL  but  he 
shall  be  admissible  to  any  subsequent  Eiamioatlon  for  tae  tame 
Degree  vithout  the  payment  of  any  additional  Fee. 

The  Biamination  shall  be  conducted  by  means  of  Printed 
Papers;  but  the  Examiners  shall  not  be  precluded  from  putting, 
for  the  purpose  of  aaeertainiog  the  competence  of  the  Candidates 
to  pass,  vkivoee  questions  to  any  Candidate  in  the  subjects  in  which 
they  are  appointed  to  examine. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  shall  be  examined 
te  the  following  subjeota:— 

MATHEMATICS  AND  NATURAL  FHIL080PHT. 

AmiTHlUTIO  AND  AXOBBBA. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  Arithmetic* 

Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Bztraetion  of  the  Square  Boot. 

Addiiion.  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Dltialon  of  Alge- 
braical Quantities. 

Algcbraieal  Proportion  and  Yariation* 

Permutatlona  and  Combinations. 

Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progression. 

Simple  and  Compound  Inteieat;  Discount  and  ASLnolttea  for 
terma  of  rears. 

Simple  and  Quadratic  Equations,  and  qnesUona  producing 
them. 

The  nature  and  use  of  Logarithms 

OwmsniT. 

The  Firtt  Book  of  EueM. 

The  principal  properties  of  IViaagles,  Squarce,  snd  Parallelo* 

grams,  treated  geometrically. 
The  principal  properties  of  the  Circle  treated  geometrically. 
The  relations  of  similar  figures. 
The  Eleventh  Book  of  Euclid  to  Prop.  21. 
The  equation  to  the  Straight  Line  and  the  equation  to  the  Circle 

referred  to  rectangular  co-ordinates. 
The  equations  to  the  Conic  Sections  refbrred  to  rectangular 

co-ordinates. 

Planb  Trioonoubtbt. 

Plane  Trigonometrr  ao  far  aa  to  enable  tibe  Oa^iidate  to  aolve 

att  the  cases  o(  Plane  TilAUgles. 
The  foUowing  propositions: — 

MB  (A4-B)  B  sin  A  eoa  B-f  M  A MQ  B 


oQi  (A-^B) = COS  Acoa  B4- sin  A  sin  B 
tanA-ftanB 

The  expressfott  Ibr  the  area  of  a  triangle  Im  teme  of  tie  tidee^ 

MsoKANica. 

The  Compositipn  and  Resolution  of  Forces^ 
The  Mechanical  Powers. 
The  Centre  of  Oraviry. 
The  General  laws  of  Motion. 

The  Motion  of  F^ng  Bodies  in  free  space  and  down  inclined 
pUnes. 

HTBmosTATics,  Htdraviics,  AVD  PWBiniATfOe. 

The  pressure  of  fluids  is  equally  diflused  and  rarles  aa  the 
depth. 

The  surface  of  a  fluid  at  rest  Is  horizontal. 

Specific  Gravity. 

A  floating  body  diaplaces  exactly  its  weight  of  the  fluid,  and  is 
supported  as  if  by  a  force  equal  to  its  weight  pressing 
upwards  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  dhplaced  fluiu. 

The  Common  Pump  and  the  Forcing-Pump. 

The  Barometer. 

The  Air-Pump. 

The  Steam-Enginc. 

ASTEONOltY. 

The  apparent  motion  of  the  hearena  romd  the  earth. 
The  apparent  motion  of  theeun  through  the  fixed  stare 
Tbe  phenomena  of  Eolipaes. 
The  Regtession  of  the  Planeta. 
PvooCi  ef  the  Copemiean  Syatem. 


ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGT. 

The  mechanical,  chemical,  and  Tital  properties  of  the  irrcnl 

elementary  Animal  Textures. 
General  principles  of  Animal  Mechanics. 
Outline  of  the  processee  subservient  to  the  Natiiiioa  o(  the 

bod^;    and    general  plan  ef  structure  of  the  Ornni  of 

Assimilation.    Nature  of  Digestion  ;  course  of  tbe  Luteil 

Absorbents.    Structure  of  the  Organs  of  Cireelctlaa. 
Principal  varieties  In  the  plan  of  drculatien  In  the  gmt 

divisions  of  the  animal  nngdom,  Tis.,  MamnsUt.  KrU, 

Reptilee,   Fishes,   Mollusca,   Articulated,    and   Bsdiaied 

Animals. 
Mechanism  of  Respiration  fai  the  several  clssses  ef  ssinih; 

chemical  efBsets  of  respiration  in  the  stveiil  dssKi  o( 

animals. 
Chemical  propeitlee  of  the  Secretion ;  structwi  of  MOttiat 

organs. 
Functiqps  of  the  Nervous  System. 
The  Sensorial  Functions,  comprehending  the  physiology  of  thi 

cxuraal  senaee,  especially  vision  and  Hsariag* 

CLASSICS. 
Trb  Grisek  avv  Lattk  Lakquaozs. 

One  Greek  and  one  Latin  book,  to  be  selected  two  yesn  pre- 
viously bv  the  Senate  from  the  works  of  the  nadsHnealim 
authors  :^ 

BbeMT Six  Books. 

BophocUt ....  One  Play. 
Jftv^pMbf.  • . .  One  Play. 
ilKMioiaa ...  One  Book. 
ainnwUdw  ..  One  Book. 

., ..  Two  Booke»  from  g^y  of  kis  largst  w«iii 
« One  of  the  longer,  or  tbtce  of  the  shorter  p«Utf 
Orationa ;  or  two  of  the  private  Orstions* 

Plato    Apology  of  Socrates,  and  Crito. 

KtrgU  ..,,,. The  Eclogues,  and  six  Books  of  tbe  JBoeid;  or 
the  Georgics,  and  the  Sixth  Book  of  tl« 
^neid.  , 

Boraee The  Odes  and  Ars  Poetica,  and  e^thcf  tbsSstan 

or  the  Epistles.  „  , 

Qmm The  Civil  Wars,  and  the  FUtk  and  8isth8ooli« 

ol  the  Gallic  War. 

Ohtn The  Somuitttt  Scipioaig.  and  two  of  the  «t«M 

and  one  of  the  longer  Oiationa. 

Wv ThrveBooks.  ^     .      . 

U:\Bdtui The  A^ricola,  Germanla.  and  one  Book  ettbcrn 

the  Annals  or  of  the  Hisiories. 
HxsToaT. 

History  of  Greece  to  the  death  of  Alexander. 
History  of  Rome  to  the  c!cai  h  of  Augustus.  , 

Histury  of  England  to  the  eud  of  ike  Beventeeafh  GeBlir^ 
The  papers  in  Classics  shall  consist  ofpassages  to  be  Irsnsistii 
accompanied  by  questions  in  Grammar,  History,  and  Oeogrsphy. 
Tbb  F&bmch  ok  tbb  Gb&han  Lahouaob. 

Translation  into  English. 

Translation  from  English  into  French  or  German. 


LOGIC  AN9  MOBAL  PHILOSOPHT. 


Looic. 


Whately's  Elements  of  Logic,  fifth  EdiUon.  the  UifoMf» 
Ist  Book,  and  the  2od  Book  to  the  end  of  Chap.  Ill* 

Moral  Philosopkt. 

The  First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Books  of  Paley's  Piiaciptoof 

Moral  and  Politieal  Phitoeophy,  and  B utles's Three  flsnwoi 

on  Human  Nature. 

Candidites  shall  not  be  approved  by  the  Examiners  iuUm  ^tj 

show  a  competeut  kuoTrledgc  in  the  four  branches  of  exaoiBttios: 

1.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Puiloaophy; 

2.  Animal  Physiology ; 

3.  Classics,  including  French  or  German. 

4.  Logia  and  Moral  PhBoaophy.  ^ 

In  the  first  week  the  Examinations  shall  be  conducted  in  Ok 
following  order  :— 

JflamiiV,  l9<oL 
ifiiMfaf   ....  Mathematics  and  Natural  Phileaoffhy 
Tkmdaif  ....Classics. 
irtdaeiday  .  .Mathematiaa  and  Nataral  Philoeophy. 

TMtmda^, . . .  Claasies. 

Tthe  ClassJcal  SubJwcUfor  1853  and  1854  are  ••  follow :-t«:*»3.^* 
(Jitffuu;  D«  Coroni.  Boraee:  Odes,  BpUUef,  and  Art  Po**'*^  «J 
Mtnripide$:  The  Iphigenla  in  Anfls.  Ckti^.'  The  Semniuai  d^iMma*" 
tke  OiaUoas  fer  the  ilaniilan  Uw,  Snt  Manslias,  md  faeAnOiiS* 
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biloiophj. 


Msmdag   ....  Anlmftl  Phriioloff y. 

SFUewldv   . . .  .Logic  and  Moral 

Wtdntidtiii  ••History. 

Tkuraday . . . •Frenoh,  3  to  5.    German,  6  to  7. 

Oo  Tuas4aj  M<MriUDg  at  Nine  o'clock  in  the  foUowiim  week  the 
Bzamlners  ahall  arrailge  in  Two  DiTlsionst  each  in  alphabetical 
order»  «uch  of  the  Candidates  a«  have  passed. 


EXAMINATXON  FOR  HONOUBS* 

Any  OaiidMate  wke  has  passed  (the  ^reeediaa  examiiiaticn)  may 
be  examined  for  Honours  w  Mathematics  and  Natural  PhUoeephj, 
(^aesloB,  Ohemistrj,  Aniokal  Physielofy,  Md  Vegetable  Physiologf 
and  Structural  Botany.  But  in  case  any  Candidate  should  delay  pro- 
ceeding to  thsSzamination  for  the  Degreeof  B.A.  [fur  a  periocQ  of 
more  than  Three  eoademieal  Years  from  the  date  of  his  passliig  the 
MatriouUtion  Szamln&tlon,  he  cannot  become  a  Candidate  Mr  the 
Scnolarships,  or  be  admitted  to  the  Bsamination  fbr  HonoofSi  unleee 
show  eridence  to  the  satJefsction  of  the  Bsaniners  that  ke  has 
been  prevented  up  to  that  time  from  proceeding  to  the  J&iunbaaillon 
for  the  Degree  of  B.A. 

Oandidatee  Ibr  Hoaoiirf  in  MA.THBiiATioa  4no  Katviux 
Philmofbt  shaU  bo  examined  in  the  following  subjects ;-« 

Alojibba,  xwotivmMa  tkb  Thboby  or  B«V4Ti«iia. 

AvAXTnoAi*  Obombtbt. 

Thb  Diffbbbmtuii  abp  Intbobal  Caloulub. 

CAU'VLUS  07  FlMXTB  DlFFBBBNQMg 

Tkbobt  ov  Pbobabxlitt. 
Statics  and  Dtkaxics. 
Htdbostatiob. 

Htdbavuqs  and  Pubvmavics. 

Hbat. 

Oftiqs. 

astbobomt. 

This  Bxaminatien  shall  take  plaee  on  Tuesdaj,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  in  the  week  following  the  Bzamlnaflon  for  the  Degree 
of4. A>  f  iQ  the  Morning  from  Xcn  to  One,  and  in  the  Affeentoen 
ft'om  Three  to  Six. 

In  determining  the  velatlve  position  of  Candidates,  the  Bxa- 
miners  shall  haTc  regard  te  the  proficiency  \ik  IfatheiiiMlef  a9d 
Natural  Pbileaophy  erineed  by  the  Candliatse  at  ^e  B.A«  ^m* 
rnhMtiioB. 

The  BjuBuners  shall  publish  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week  « 
Uat  of  the  Candidates  wbo  acquit  themselves  to  their  satisfactioi). 
in  the  order  of  proficiency;  and  Candidates  shall  be  bracketed 
together  unless  the  Examiners  are  of  opinion  thai  there  Is  a  elear 
difference  between  them. 

Candidates  for  Honours  la  Olabsics  shall  be  tBamined  ia  tlie 
fbllewfiig  snbjeets  \ — 

Thb  Obbbk  akd  Latiit  Lakguaobb. 


JEKkyluM . . .  .Eumenides,  and  Agamemnon. 

S&f9ioef€i  • . .  .(BdimM  TyraanuB,  (Bdlpos  Cotonew. 

Jrldopkattm  The  Birds,  the  Frogsu 

Kttripidet, . .  .Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  and  Alccstis. 

flwdliM. 

JferodaUit. 

^imkf    . . .  •  •  .Phsdo.  Protagoras,  and  Oorgiaa. 

Ariglode  ,,.,The  Ethics,  and  the  Poetics. 

"^^^J^^^  ]  I>»  Corona,  and  the  Midias  of  Demosthenea. 

Juvenal Satt  1,  3,  8, 10,  13,  14. 

PenJHS Satt.  2  and  5. 

PUmlus Anlnlaria.  OapteiTei,  Trinnmmus. 

Tbresee. Andria,  ileautootimoroumenos,  AdelphL 

LuatUui . . ,  .The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Books. 

damk  ...•••DeNaturftDeorum,  i:u8cul.  Disput,  De  Oillciis, 

De  Oratore,  and  tlie  Letters  to  Attions, 
nBftitf...i*«The  Annals  and  the  Histories. 

CoMVoaxvioif  IX  Obbbx,  Latin,  and  Bnousk, 
Oreek  Proie.        Translation ;  retranslation. 
Latin  Prvie.        Translation  ;  retranslation. 
BngUeh  Prose,     Analysis  of  any  of  the  subjects  celeeled  for 
rx-.mination ;  original  composition  upon  questions  arising 
out  of  the  classical  authors  selected  for  examination. 
The  pipers  in  Classics  shall  consist  of  pRSsages  to  be  traaslnted, 
accompanied  by  questions  in  Grammar,  History,  wd  Geography. 
Thu  BxaminBtien  ahaU  tiike  place  on  TuesdaT,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  in  the  week  fallowing  the  Examination  for  Honpiirs  m 


Mtthematics  and  Natural  Fhiloaoohy ;  in  the  Morning  from  Tei) 
to  One,  and  in  the  Afternoon  firom  Three  to  Six. 

In  determining  the  relative  position  of  Candidates,  the  Hxauinett 
shall  also  hare  regard  to  the  proiielenej  in  Glasnos,  Logie,  aa4 
Moral  Philosophy  STinoed  by  the  Onndldates  Bt  the  B.A.  Exb* 
minatien. 

The  Bxamineii  shall  pBbUsk  ki  the  eoaese  of  the  enBoing  ireek 
liet  of  the  Oandidatee  who  Boqiit  thenuelfcf  to  their  ealialMtio^ 
in  the  order  of  prefieienoy ;  «ad  C^adidatee  shall  be  bracketed 
together  untese  the  JSxaminera  gi •  of  opimoo  th«t  there  is  n  plear 
difference  between  the m« 

The  Examinations  for  Honours  in  Chbhi9tbT|  Animal  Phtbio« 

LOOT,  and  YEOBTABLB  PhYBIQLOOT  and  ^fRCCTUIlAL  BOYANT  « 

shall  take  place  In  the  week  immediately  ibllowin^  the  Examine* 
tion  for  Honours  In  Olsssics ;  that  In  dhemistry,  on  Wednesday, 
in  the  Morning  from  Ten  to  One ;  tha%  in  Animal  Physiolkvgy,  en 
Thursday,  hi  xm  Moralng  from  Ten  lo  One,  and  In  the  Aftemeon 
from  Three  te  Six ;  and  that  ia  Vegetable  Piiyeiol«gy  Msd  Stroot 
tnral  BotaBy,  ob  Friday,  in  the  MoBrniBg  ffin»  T«B  t»  Oiw. 

The  examinera  abaU  publish  in  the  eeiirpe  of  the  ensuing  we^k  ft 
lial  of  the  Oandsdelee  who  aeq^U  themselTps  to  their  satisfaction, 
in  the  or  dm  e|  i^efieieaey  i»  each  sulgect. 

If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Examiners  any  Candidate  shall  possess 
sufficient  merit,  the  Cai)didatQ  who  shall  disUnguhh  himself  the 
most  in  MathtQiaiics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  :he  Candidate 
who  shall  distinguish  himself  the  most  in  ClassieS,  ehal)  each  reeelee 
Fifty  Pounds  per  annum  f»  the  next  Three  Teate,  •m-xk  the  style 
of  UNiTBBflxTY  0cH%>LA»0.  Uodet  the  same  ctrcBnalaBcee,  ihe 
Candidate  whe  shall  dlsthigiilsh  hianelf  the  bmH  in  OheBWley.  the 


Candidate  who  shall  diatlngBish  himself  the  meet  iii  ^oimal 
Physielof(y,  and  the  Oandldatt  who  shall  dietifguUh  himsistJ  the 
meet  In  Yegetablt  Phystolosy  aad  Strw|tural  Botany,  sh»ll  Qact^ 
reeeif  e  a  Pnae  i»  B^oke  to  the  value  of  Five  Pounds. 

N.B.— The  elassisaUlihiMte  f^t  the  Matriculation  ExaBiiaatiou  for 
1864,  will  bc^.&naAn»i  AeabasfawSook  lit.  Vi^,  Georglcs,  Book  1. 

We  edttld  ha«e  wishedi  for  the  tako  of  mmj  9l  our  s^- 
tmtffki  etudente,  lev  mhmm^  inm.  their  klteiB  ^  itif  we  hftvg 
formed  the  higheet  eeteem,  ihait  by  the  vegtiktiwi  of  the,  Uni- 
yeieity,  the  taking  of  the  Baohekr'e  degree  had  been  %e  fang 
AND  OPEN  to  them  as  the  Matriculation ;  but  it  is  not  so  at  pre- 
sent. What  may  be  the  consequences  of  suggestions  and  ap- 
plications on  their  behalf,  we  cannot  presume  to  say  ;  but  wo 
are  of  opinion  that  a  number  of  applications  fh)m  99lf- taught 
studente  for  permisesion  to  OrsdtMils-^ihBt  is.  to  be  examined 
for  the  degree  of  Badhekir  of  AitSy  and  then  for  that  of  Master  of 
Arts,  without  attending  any  of  the  institutious  connected 
with  the  UniTcrsity,  or  without  passing  tho  usual  term  of 
two  years  study  at  the  subjects  proposed  for  examination 
between  Matiicmation  and  taking  the  former  degree,  or  between 
taking  the  former  degree  and  taking  the  latter — ^would  induce 
the  authorities  of  the  University  to  apply  for  an  extension  of 
their  charter  to  meet  the  cases  under  consideration.  If  a  stu- 
dent feels  able  to  pass  all  three  examinations  within  one  or  tws 
years  at  most,  we  can  see  no  yalid  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  permitted  to  try,  and  allowed  to  pass  without  the  preaent 
Unirenity  restrictions.  Still  we  admit  thai  the  saeond  cUusa 
of  these  restrietions,  which  relates  to  the  Q99d  Qmdm^  of  the 
Candidate,  is  one  of  primary  importance,  and  one  which  should 
never  be  overlooked  in  the  bestowment  of  degrees  of  any  kind, 
whether  academicAl  or  otherwise.  This  dimcuUy,  however, 
might  be  met  by  a  certificate  from  the  minister  of*  the  parish 
in  wl^ich  he  resides,  f^om  the  pastor  of  the  congregauon  to 
which  he  belongs,  or  even  from  the  master  whom  he  has  served 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  studies  previous  to  the  date 
when  he  offers  himself  as  a  Candidate  at  the  University. 
Some  may,  perhaps,  think  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
certificate  of  Good  Conduct  on  the  part  of  one  who  Is  to  have 
the  honour  of  a  degree  conferred  on  him  by  tiie  University,  and 


AaamioelioBS  ia  Bottfsy 


•  y  .B.— The  Caadidfttes  for  Hoaoars  at  aU 
b«r«quired:  ,  .     ,     «  .     . 

Itt.  To  Aeflne  any  of  the  technical  terms  ia  a  list  giTSO  ia  the  Caiend«r. 

2ad.  To  describe  phanerogamout  Plants  acoordlag  to  the  above  Schera^, 
mth  the  following  addltione  in  lien  of  Question  (o)  >— 

(o.)  Fruit.    Ocncnl  Character. 
Deblseenct. 
FlaMntatSoa. 

Afffaoff«iBsot  of  Embryo  In  the  &c«d. 
Beaaoas  for  relsrriog  it  to  a  particular  Older  to  which 

It  may  be'onr ,  or  seem  to  approxfantte. 
The  *'  Regions^  and  '« SUtioQS*'  usaally  aff^stcd  by  t^ 
species  of  that  Order. 


(<0 


Srd.  To  answer  ^Mstlenssa  Botankal  rk|iioln|V 
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that  thaTorr  fact  of  hii  haTing  acquired  the  neeeisarjr  leaming 
•ad  knowleage  which  eiuiblet  him  to  procure  it,  is  a  sufficient 
goaraatee  for  his  general  character.  On  this  point,  howerer, 
we  would  he|[  to  difEer  from  them ;  we  are  all  aware  that 
'*  knowledge  IS  power ;"  and  it  is  plain  that  this  knowledge 
would  become  a  dreadful  instrument  of  mischief  in  the  hands 
ni  a  wicked  man.  In  faot,  it  might  be  turned  br  such  a  one 
against  the  general  iuteresti  of  society,  the  stabilitj  of  consti- 
tutional goremment,  and  the  influence  of  morality  and  religion. 
We,  onrselTes,  hare  no  respect  for  leaming  or  academical 
degrees  in  any  inditidual,  when  they  are  coupled  with  wicked- 
ness or  flagrant  oflbnees  against  Ood  and  man ;  and  we  feel 
tiiat  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  hare  the  power,  to  refuse  the 
bestowment  of  such  honours  upon  any  one  whose  character 
will  not  stand  the  test  in  these  respects.  Thus,  academical 
honours  will  beoome  truly  Tsluabie  ;  for  ther  will  be  a  proof 
not  only  of  a  certain  amount  of  abilitr  snd  talent,  but  aUo  of 
lespectabUity  and  character :  they  will  likewiie  be  a  passport 
to  the  possessors  not  only  for  admission  into  good  society,  but 
te  eleotion  to  situations  and  offices  suited  to  their  wishes  and 
their  capabilities. 

In  our  next  article  we  shall  giro  some  account  of  the  origin 
and  present  state  of  the  TTniTersity,  a  list  of  the  diflierent  insti- 
ttttions  connected  with  it  in  yarious  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, as  well  as  in  the  metropolis;  and  a  fiow  additional  hints 
to  MUf-Umght  and  oihtr  studoits  on  the  subject  of  their  appUoa- 
tion  for  degrees.  We  look  upon  an  institution  of  this  kind  as 
a  powerful  moral  loTer  in  the  hands  of  the  community  and  of 
the  goTemment,  for  the  deration  of  the  middle  and  the  lower 
dasees  to  that  rank  as  members  of  society,  which  will  keep 
them  from  the  gross  and  degrading  pursuiti  and  yices  which 
tend  to  deteriorate  the  population  of  the  country,  to  fill  our 
gaols  and  unions  with  the  produce  of  crime,  to  engender  the 
seeds  of  discontent  and  dyil  disorganiiation,  and  to  increase 
the  oppression  and  taxation  of  the  industrious  and  the  yirtuous 
te  the  support  and  mnldplioation  of  the  idle  and  the  yicious. 
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posiTiONS.     CQmtmmedJ 
9il. 


Oil  btffcn  lla'acBiluf. 

«Bic  SUiScn  hit  nbcitt. 

fiif  btcfc  Ctunbc  iDctf  i^  nU^t. 

isic  cl«t§m  mofltU^  geioe'fcn  ifl 

fo  |tt  IcWn,  tnt  it  Ubtt. 
Ht  fl^t  l\»  nw^*  fEBicn. 
S>(ii   2Daffcc   reu^te  ViM    an   Un 

Bit  oaf  etnen  $aaf t  jinb  fie  rlnifl. 
0t  gc|t  ni^^t  e^,  al<  h\i  ft  friiu 
0kfd^Afkc  iccii^igt  f^at. 

ffla^, 

S)cr  Ootcc  rcifl^a<^  ftmmfa. 


Till  this  moment. 

We  remain  till  eyening. 

To  this  hour  I  do  not  know, 

how  it  was  possible  for  him 

to  live  as  he  did  (liye). 
He  goes  as  far  as  (to)  Vienna. 
The  water  reached  up  to  the 

neck. 
Up  to  a  point  they  are  agreed. 
He  does  not  go  sooner  than  he 

has  finished  his  business. 


Oct    fltittcr 

CN^tOCttC 

S>ic   acmen  fiBatfm 

iBt0b. 
Umfonjl  n»d^'  i^  na^  ctnem  Huge 

boi  enq^fiit^ct  {fi^Utt). 
Sapt    vnl    toscn  naOf   ben    altctt 

IBrdii^  bcf  Sanbd.  (e^tOcc.) 
S^tt',  tool  Mc  bit  ffin  SBtlb  get^n', 

aa^  bit  fein  flBci(  rnc^t  t^un 

toicb.  (Sk^Oct.) 


The  father  is  going  (journey- 
ing) to  America. 

The  knight  grasps  (after)  his 
sword, 
fi^reieii  «a<^    The  poor  orphans  cry  for  bread. 


{{tcifl    nof^    fctnem 


In  vain  I  look  for  an  eye  that 

feels. 
Let  us  meet  according  to  the 

ancient  custom  of  the  land. 
Do  what  before  thee  no  woman 

has   done;^«fter   thee    no 

woman  will  do. 


ecit 

bcr    Sntonfk    fdad    Sotcrt    Since  the  arrival  of  his  father 
f(^Bt  er  ittfrie'bca  jn  fcia.  he  appears  to  be  contented. 

*f  if*  fctt  ctnct  gBo<»e  ^ict.  He  has  been  (is)  here  a  week. 

*  *^\»  is  often  placed  before  the  prepositions  auf  &c.,  as,  bti  auf, 
StI  nat^,  hit  10,  &c.  The  pupil  will  observe  that  some  of  the 
prepositions  are  employed  in  this  section  as  adverbs.  ^ 


6fit  gc^crn  ^Se  ii^  i^a  at^ft  gc* 

UcBcr. 
IDrc  ffauU  fKrit  fiber  fcioea  SBftn* 

S)af  9($t  iifkt  meinen  fStxfUaC^, 

Zk  flnb  f(^  ftbcc  dn  3a^€  ^ict. 

(Kr  cn^ACt'  Sriff  flbrr  Qriff. 

etc    )09   bea    6<^Icict   iha   bai 

9r  toar  fiBcc  btefe  fltitioort  gau) 
nitrfiflct. 

dt  ^t  ftbcr  ticfca  fPunft  ao^  nii^ 
cntfi^'bca. 

Csof  I  IBcgtd'tcc  fc^igen  «on  bea 
fiPHnera'ttca  9lru^'lanM,  anb 
fil^ciaca  fiber  bea  {Rciiea  bee  bor« 
ti'gcB  9(ota  vcrgcffcn  )tt  ^Bca, 
bof  oa^  bet  flBoben,  fiber  bea  fU 
^tncittea,  bic  IBltdc  bd  jteaaeii 
Mcbicatc.  (•.Sorter.) 


tof  9C8  ^cc6|k  ia  f<^»Mr|ea  SBetttta 
(o^  fiber  uafetrn  ^cainptt  )t(f a. 

Urn. 

Urn  fcia  Sebca  |a  retica,  sctiidf  cc 

fciacn  9rcttnb. 
S>ie  Rtttev  fe|t(8  fi^  am  bea  xmu 

ben  Xtfi^. 
S)cc  Citegec  ^tc  eiaea  Jtranj  am 

bal  ^ou^t. 
S)cr  8etnb  la'gccte  fl(^  am  bie  CftobC 

^ccum'. 
€^i(  renncn  am  bie  IBettc. 
flBof  t^ttt  man  nii^t  urn  Mb? 
IDic  Beit  ifl  u  m.  (adverb.) 
(h  i^  am  ^olb  jtoet  angctommea. 
SRaa  l^t  i^n  um  fein  fiSecmd'gca 

(am  fein  Oetb)  gcbca(^t'. 
di  mnf  urn  einen  SpO  lAngcc  feia. 
5Dcc  8attm  ift  um'gtfaOm. 
Gte  ffimmem   fU^   me|c  um  ben 

Jtrug,  all  am  ben  jtrieg.  (€(^« 

Icr.) 

Unter. 

^te  Clolbaten  flc^  aatet  8Bafen. 
S)af  gaa)c  Saab  (left  unter  fQaffes. 

9$  ifl  aatet  feinet  SBfirb^  fo  a« 

^nbcln. 
Ht  ifl  unter  etnem  anbem  Seamen 

3U  unl  gcfommen. 
3fl   leinct    unter    unS,    bet   bicfc 

€k^ma(9  rdt^e  ? 
Hi  t^  unter  unl  fein  (Sc^tm'nif . 

fBot. 

6ie  ge^en  vcr  t^n. 

IDer  Stfi^Iing  ifl  wt  bet  S^fit. 


Since  yesterday  I  have  not  Men 
him. 

The  sluggard   dies   oyer  kii 
wishes. 

That  ia  (goea)  beyond  taj  com- 
prehension. 

You  are  (have  been)  hereil- 
ready  more  than  a  yesr. 

He  reeeives  letter  upoa  letter. 

She  drew  the  veil  over  her  (the) 
Ihce. 

He  was  peifecUy  indignsnt  at 
this  reply. 

He  haa  not  yet  decided  eon- 
ceming  this  point. 

Cook's  companions  were  silent 
respecting  the  minersls  of 
New«  Holland,  and  appear, 
amidst  the  charms  of  the 
Flora  of  that  country,  to  bare 
forgotten,  that  the  soil  oier 
which  they  hurried,  wu  lik^ 
wise  deserving  of  the  acre- 
tiny  of  the  philosopher. 

Let  the  autumn  in  dsrk  stonna 
sweep  high  above  our  headi 

In  order  to  aave  lus  life  he  In- 

trayed  his  friend 
The  knights  seated  themaelrei 

about  the  round  table. 
The  victor  had  a  wresth  srooad 

the  head. 
The  enemy  encamped  (himaeli) 

around  the  dty. 
They  run  for  a  wager. 
What  doea  one  not,  [do]  w 
The  time  is  up.  [nooej? 

He  arrived  at  hslf  past  one. 
They    have  deprived  him  of 

("  got  away")  his  property. 
It  muat  be  about  an  inch  longer. 
The  tree  has  fallen  down. 
They  oonoem  themsdfea  more 

about  the  wine  (jog)  than  the 


The  soldiers  are  unacr  ansa. 
The  whole   land   ia  (atanda) 
under  water.  . 

It  U  beneath  hia  digai^Mto 

""it- 
He  came  (Sect  18.  Vin.)t»« 

under  another  name. 
Is  there  no  one  among  «•.  ^m 

may  avenge  this  ootrsge. 
There  is  no  secret  among  i* 


3(^  roxU  mi^  nic^t  vot  bit  vctber* 

gen. 
SDor  i^r  ^aU  \^  fetne  (Sc^cim'niffe. 
(Si  ifl  ganj  au^cr  fi^l  vet  dorn. 

S>ai  @($iff  tiegt  »or  9lnfcr. 

<lt  ifl  «or  brei  SBoc^cn  angcfommea. 

Qt  |at  i^m  wx  bcu  Stopf  gefi^en. 

3u 
Ct  trtfet  9u  8anbe,  unb  \^  ju  SDaf* 
fet. 


You  go  before  him. 

The  spring  is  at  (before)  W 

door  (at  hand). 
I  will  not  conceal  myself  a«o 

thee.  .^ 

Before  her  I  have  no  seereoei 
He  U  perfecUy  beside  hmiaerr 

with  rage. 
The  ship  is  lying  at  •«*«• 
He  arrived  three  weeks  Hfi- 

(Sect.  32. 1.)        ^  .    . 
He  has  shot  him  ia  the  heao. 

He  traveU  by  Jsad,  snd  I  bj 
water. 


LESSONS  IN  GERMAN. 


34  m«ttt  ticfot  SRann  ni^t  pm  I  ihould  not  like  (to  liiTe)  thii 

9l9t^in  lotcn.  mm  ai  ■  ncighbcnir- 

Ct  nintml  mrincn  Blixf  jumiDtuflrT.  He  Ukc(  mj  co&t  a*  k  pattern. 

Ci  iK  in  H(fn  e«^  sit[  gn  wit  He  hni  piae  quite  too  for  in 

gigsniin.  thii  matter. 

ffiii  (ntcit  Slha^m  pim  Sitct.  We  bave  Abnlum  to  (onr) 
father. 

Sc^ni  Sic  tM(  in  mcinnn  IDnUtr.  Prajr,  go  to  mj  brother. 

Stinrt  Ontnrt  Stujn  iMirMn  antf  Tbe  witueaui  of  thj  giief  will 

|um  firnmil  gtfn.  (SBiicecc.)  rise  to  heavea, 

SlCTIOH   LIX. 

eii^n,  when  referring  to  uticlei  of  dien,  aniwen  to  our 
word*  "tteome"  or  "nil;"  u,  Sn  4iil  fl<ft  i^  v^t;  tlie 
hat  doei  not  Awanu  him  ;  vfaettai  Mffcn  ligciflei,  more  pro- 
perl;,  "to  fil"  or  "hI/"  u,  Z))rfc  Clicftln  0(^  ifin  ft^c  gut, 
tOeia  111  vfU"  it"!  '>>4';  Rf  tin*  ju  rttin ,  theae  boot*  itmnu 
him  Tcrjr  welli  but  they  do  not  Jll  him;  they  are  too  imall. 
SiKanin  (a)  aUo  aiunMnn)  aignidet  "to  try  od;"  aa,  n  t^ft 
(or  probirt)  ttn  N«f  an;  he  ii  "tiymgim"  flie  coat. 

I.  fitin  ii  ■omelimei  naed  iutead  ol  g4imb  to  tibmg.  Ex. : 
aStm  i|l  Btirci  9d4?  to  whom  belongs  (ii)  thii  book? 

JI.  .n«V/  when  emplored  to  deoole  the  order  in  which 
anything  is  to  be  obtaloed  or  done,  aniwen  to  our  word 
"turn;''   as,   in  iHn   i|l  »<■  Rc^f  ?  (oQ  whom   i*  the  turn?) 

III.  Xdg  nr  Xig^daj  b;  day;  u,  Zui  ^r  Xag  t^fmcn  isit 
Siif ;  daj  by  day  we  praise  Thee. 

ExEBcisa  S2. 
StKl^'rit./  reiem.  liliflali',    /,     figure,  Saffin,  lo  Gt; 

blance, limilarity;      form,  itature;         Viflo'ICi /- piitol  i 
Srtiiti',     lorrowful,  Jtapix,/  cap;  Vlif.  n.  room,  ipace, 

deiolate;  Jtlcituns,      /!      auit,      place,  square ; 

S>D(tDc,  ■(.  doctor)  dreu;  ^nliiiit,  n.   portr^t, 

CitiM'tn.gtR.  rithcT'  !Ellaiil((,  n.  cloak  ;  piclurej 

or  1  aRoiFiii,  n.  Mark  (       SmI,  m.  aMcmbly- 

BiiH     /■      colour,  9RauIt^cr,  a.  mule  i         room,  Mioon ; 

punt;  SricHci'ncT,  n.  physi-  e^lcin,  m.  Tell ; 

ffltunj,  /.    fortress,      dan,  medical  itn-  etiUtm,  to  knit ) 

fort;  dent;  JBnflinhii,  deceaied  t 

Vt^il'U,  /.    guelle,  m^B,  toKw;  Eatt^/Tcit; 

antelopej  VonlvfT'lHi    ».   ilip-  SDijin.  to  wbtc,  float; 

4Hraft./ goat  of  the      perj  jitdiif,  el^aot,  neat. 
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II.  Sla 


UM  10.  aJiiTn  !naat(I  fti^t  mii  bcftt,  all  t 
3RanttI  ttaa^t  ni^t  gut  jn  ftctcn,  wtnn  a  «ic  wnnn  fdll.  12.  nit 
Mt  mir  mn  So*'  13.  3>i<  IBtfli  Mt  atntn  Etfftt.  oB  tct  Rot 
11.  34  Icntc  tirfc  Qontf^u^  mffni  Sfiira  iil^t.  IB.  !Ci(fc  tin  nnttn 
mil  tfffcr  pa|T<n,  tmn  fit  Bui  ttmal  gtHtt.  Ifl.  Iiicft  Jlltitiiiig  poft 
Mm  Snuin  fijr  gut.  17.  6l(Jl  mit  tirft  rtrt  jrnt  Jtajw  6tfi(t» 
IS.  VI  r^nn''  MU(  VaaUffila  |ia{[in  tir  ni^t  gut.  19.  Sic  taufni 
nui  Xfillcn,  tMl4<  S^ntn  su*  llttO'  30.  SBtm  gcfrct  titfcl  4ailT 
21.  ffl  B'tSrt  cnneAtt  i^  rttt  ijm.  !8.  SBnii  flnt  ina  *anKi^Bi«? 
S3.  Sic  gitirm  Dicfn  trim.  21,  aSttifcin  9n;it4(n  gt^  titfei 
e^lcln  ?  SG.  3u  Utl4<in  ediilTt  aifinn  tiifc  aRatnftn  ?  23.  SBcffcn 
aHonlttitn  fint  t'lcfd  27.  Su  gct°'<"  nir.  28.  SDriIrn  fat  i|l  Hifn 
aaf  Ixin  Sir^i  f     29,     Cl  i|l  (Wttn  Mr  mtinigt  oMi  kcc  ftinigt. 

1.  Whoie  coat  li  thii  on  the  wall  ?  2.  It  ii  either  mine  or 
thine.  3.  Those  gentlemen  go  every  day  to  balhe.  4.  Can  vou 
tell  me  to  whom  thoie  piitoU  belong?  S.  So  far  (Sect.  3fi  iV.) 
aa  I  know,  they  belong  to  the  doctor.  G.  Whose  turn  is  it  this 
nigbt  to  watch?  7.  It  is  my  turn.  8.  The  tura  falts  now 
to  me.  9.  The  St.  Herk's  square  in  Venice  is  so  clean  and 
elegant,  that  it  resembtea  a  large  assembly-room  10.  The 
antelope  has  a  figure  and  height  resrmbling  [he  goat  of  the 
Alps.  11.  The  Ufe  of  a  man  is  like  a  ship,  nhich  goes  upon 
the  rolling  tea.  13.  To  whom  belong  ijl  those  beautiful 
pictores.     13,  They  helong  to  my  Aiend  uie  painter 

SiCTION  LX. 

9Di(  ic|1nt(B  eu  mf  (literally,  how  do  yon  find  yourself?) 
answer  to  our  phrase,  how  do  yon  do? 

614  ^RuMn  ii  also  applied  to  inanimale  objects,  and  is  Iheii 
well  rendered  by  "to  be."  Ex. ;  Sol  1Sh4  bcfintHi  (14  in  miiHtn 
Simmer ,  the  book  is  in  my  room. 

The  adjective  t(flnt(i4  is  ^equcntly  best  translated  by  a  re 
tative  clause.  Ex.;  $iil  4aul  unt  Ht  taiin  Bcflntli4(n  tiuu;  the 
honse  and  the  people  who  were  in  it  (literally,  the  house 
and  the  therein  being  people.) 

I.  etatt  FlEtni  =  to  take  place.  Ex.:  S3am  fmi  tic  ffinclutini 
in  Satcn  Statl?  When  did  the  revolution  in  Baden  take  (find) 

II.  64u(t>  |<rln=:to  he  in  fault;  ai,  34  bin  e4u[t>  baisi;  I 
am  to  blame  for  it,  it  is  my  fault. 

ExEBCisa  G3. 
Sirn,  thus,  therefore;  Xiaran,  thereat,  about  SRctncr,  m,  orator,  pnb- 
Sn'fflBtiiscii,     to     an-       it;  lie. speaker; 

nounce  ;  3>qTHin,rorthatcau>e|  Wtif,  m.  hoop  ; 

HntBHtt  y.    answer,  Slnnul^,/ humility;   Niijint,  charming; 

reply;  ECintmiil,    n.    monu-  eitaann,  to  flot^  to- 

Rnf'gttlM,       intelli.      ment;  rciher,lo  form  into 

gent, enlightened  1  iDcSm'gcn,    for    that      hands; 


AVTB   qnll   U  Smm,  uimp- 1 

Apport«'iiiolqBeJq»  cbOM,D  i 

port*  gooL 
Tta  raonml  i  Dlmportc. 
n  n^t  pu  Mtlilill  I  qalmix    i 

It  nhM  no*  prttati  i  qalmp 

Qm  HOi  topota  otU*  ■llWn 
<^  nai  Impart*  m  arrir^ 
Tou  Tlmdni  i  b'(«I  e*  pM 
IC**!-**  PM  qa*  fou  rtasdi 
Eit«  qa*  oiia  ■•  nf*id*  F 

0*la  u*  ngwd*  panooa*. 

U  m  Tint  k  BO*  btm. 
II  as  T«nl  1  no*  imk. 
C>U  TOU  mud*  HI  r 


AppnMT-fT,    1.     lolt^ 


1.  Que  TOU*  app 
ea  que  laiu  pourF 
d'apportei  du  valo 
da  quelle  qualiU. 
quL    6.  Que  m'ii 
oanuut    (Bou/Si 
8.  II  aSata ;  qn'I 
Totwavcs  (aiu) 
11.  DD'apatw 
important  IB*  pli 
a'ao  moqnei   (1 
•angTilMitTa 
ce-paa!     It.  C 
qnemoi.     17. 
daicnt  paai    d 
pa*  i — N'impo 
n'ai  noloa*  1 
32.  VoM  a-e 
b  *ic  da  *otr 

^oaloiikM* 


LESSONS  IN  OEOORAPHT. 


su 


two  ciidei  of  my  conTenient,  bat  of  the  sunft  liie,  and  ditiw  in 
ouh  two  diamaten  0,  0,  and  ffariA  Pol*  and  Smith  Pelt,  it  right 
tnglei  to  each  othsr,  (Euol.  B.  I.  Prop.  XL) ;  then  divide  each 

Snadrant  of  theu  two  circles  *nd  rach  radiiu  or  half  of 
to  two  diuneten  into  nine  equal  parta.  Mark  the  diTiiiani 
of  the  quadraiita  between  0  and  North  Fob,  and  between  0  and 
Soulh  Prir,  with  the  numben  10,  20,  30,  40,  60,  SO,  70,  and  SO ; 
then  it  will  be  Mmdtnloti  that  at  the  point  0,  die  nivk.  ia  0  de- 
greet,  and  at  Xorth  or  S«iit\  RU,  the  mark  ia  90  degreea. 
Next,  mark  the  diametcn  of  the  two  ciiclei  which  are  drawn 
BCToaa  the  page  from  0  to  0  with  the  word  Equator  ;  the  centre 
of  the  Sailtm  Kadiphtrt  with  70 ;  and  the  centre  of  the 
Wntm  SHdtphtrt  with  110;  then,  in  the  Eaitein  Hernia. 
phere,  mark  to  the  leR  of  70,  the  numben  60,  SO,  40,  30,  SO, 
10,  0,  10,  and  20  ;  and,  to  the  right  of  70,  the  nnmbera  SO,  DO, 
lOO,  110,  ISO,  ISO,  140,  1«0,  and  100 ;  these  an  to  daaota  U^- 
depeea  of  longitude,  the  ftnt  meridian  being  that  marked 

and  the  oUien  at  10  degreea  diatanca  from  ---*-  *"' "' 

Id  Uu  right  of  that  marked  0,  being 

to  thi  lift  being  in  wtit  bmgitudi.  Now,  in  the  Water* 


a  tail  UMfituit, 


JAiiiu;>A«r(,niark'f<)  (A«  fvAtof  110,  thenumbeia  100,  .  . 
TO,  SO,  £0,  40,  30,  and  20  i  and  b  tht  Ufl,  the  number*  120, 
130,  140,  ISO,  ISO,  170,  ISO,  170,  and  ISO  ;  buthere  it  ia  nee 
atrf  to  remark,  that  in  tliia  Eemiaphere,  all  the  numben 
degieea  in  wmI  hmgiludt,  except  tht  latt-t»tnliati*i  ttee.  170,  i 
ISO,  which  are  in  tati  brngibiit,  because  theae 
tion  of  the  degree*  in  the  Eaateni  HemiaphEte,  t»  tht  right, 
which  itopped  at  that  point,  via.,  160.  The  itfrm^brnfUiid* 
whether  fott  or  totti,  muat  be  limited  by  180,  beoaute  thia 
number  extenda  over  eiwAa{^  of  the  globe  either  way,  and  the 
meridian  marked  180,  ia  (he  continuation  of  the  meridian  of 
Qrcenwieh,  that  ia,  the  circle  which  paaaea  through  0*,  ISO-, 
and  the  two  polea,  in  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  i  there  are 
some,  howcTer,  who  call  the  Mtmieirtlt  which  extends  from  pole 
to  pole,  through  any  given  plaoe,  the  "*"''■■"  of  that  place ; 
and  the  tppttiti  wrmirirel*,  the  iwifiww^"rfi"aw  ;  but  it  ia  better  to 
cunaidcr  the  meridian  aa  a  ten^tt  tircU.  Lattly,  mark  the 
semidiameteii  or  radii  of  each  circle  or  hetoiaphere  which  are 
Bl  right  angles  to  the  diameters  marked  tguator,  with  the  num- 
berg  10,  20,  30, 40,  50, 60,  70,  and  BO,  from  the  centre  of  each 
to  the  poles  north  and  louth. 

Now,  draw  area,  or  portionaof  circles  through  the  two  point* 
marked  BO,  on  the  north  quadnnta,  and  the  poiat  mkdted  BO 
.  on  the  noiUi  radii  of  boih  circlet,  and  ihi*  will  give  the  projec- 
tion of  the  parallel  of  north  latitude  of  BO*  in  the  northern 
Hemitphere  ;  do  the  tame  in  the  south  quadranta  and  aoulh 
radii  oC  both  circles,  and  this  will  give  the  projection  of  the 

Sirallel  of  south  latitude  of  80,  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Text,  draw  arc*,  or  porliom  of  circlet  through  the  two  points 
marked  70  on  the  north  quadrants,  and  the  point  marked  70  on 
the  north  radii  of  both  circlet,  and  this  will  give  the  projection 
of  the  parallel  of  north  latitude  of  70',  in  Uie  northern  hemi- 
aphete ;  do  the  same  m  the  south  quadrants  and  south  radii  of 
both  circles,  and  this  wiil  give  the  projection  of  the  parallel  of 
70*  in  the  soulhem  hemisphere.  I^oceed  in  the  same  manner 
until  Toa  have  projected  on  the  Map  ell  the  parallels  of  latitude 
in  both  hemispheres,  from  80  to  10  incluslTS, 

To  draw  the  meridians  in  the  eaitem  hemisphere,  describe 
MCB  of  circles  through  the  north  and  south  polea  as  two  points, 
•od  through  Mch  of  the  degrees  marked  0,  10,  20,  30,  fee,  of 
temgiliidt,  melher  Mil  or  iMtf ,  as  the  third  or  middle  point,  and 
this  will  give  the  meridian  of  each  point  to  marked,  -' '~ 


&c.,  in  the  world,  {bonded  on  thoosandt  of  obserrations  made 
by  the  most  eminent  Astronomers  and  NaiigitDn ;  and  this 
table  will  enable  a  true  student  of  Qeography  to  lay  down  the 
outline  of  the  ooasts  of  almost  all  the  continents,  islands,  and 
penintulas  in  the  Map  of  the  World,  to  any  scale  or  size  which 
ha  chooses  to  adopt.  He  may  then  fill  up  the  interior  of  these 
with  the  positions  of  the  moat  important  placea  of  the  world, 
from  the  tables  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  usually  attached  to 
the  ordinary  Atlaaes  used  in  colleges  and  schools.  We  ih^ 
give,  in  the  courae  of  our  own  lessons,  at  correct  and  extended 
a  list  of  this  kind  aa  our  limits  will  admit.  In  the  meantime 
we  earnestly  recommend  our  students  to  Endeavour  to  acquire 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  subject,  the  Otf/rajiMcal  ponliont 
of  pUeu,  that  it,  their  latilwUt  and  Itttgitudti ;  for  if  they  fail 
in  this  point,  their  knowledge  of  the  world,  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  its  continentt,  islands,  peninsulat,  ctpet,  aikd  pro- 
montoiies,  as  well  aa  with  regard  to  thepoailion  of  ita  oceans, 
seas,  gulfs,  bay*,  and  lakes,  will  always  be  obscure,  indefiaite, 
and  incorrect;  neither  will  they  be  able  to  form  any  proper 
notion  of  the  relative  distances  of  important  places  from 
one  another,  or  from  a  central  point,  such  aa  Loudon  or  Paris. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Qtobe  is  at  plain  to  the  well-initmcted 
maiincf  or  gecAraphv,  as  the  knowledge  of  London  ia  to  the 
inhabitant  of  CO  yeara'  standing  in  that  city.  Were  il  not  so, 
the  safety  of  our  commercial  relations  with  our  own  ooloniea, 
as  well  as  with  foreign  ports  and  couoliies  in  all  parti  of  the 
world,  would  rest  on  a  veiy  insecure  basis.  But  thanks  to  the 
progreaa  of  knowledge  in  Mathematical  and  Astronomical 
science,  and  thanks  to  the  spirit  of  activity  and  mercantile 
enterprise,  not  to  speak  of  the  desire  to  explore  unknown 
regions  which  has  wondeifully  manifested  iticlf  in  the  present 
century,  the  world  is  now  better  known  than  ever  it  waa  in 
any  past  age,  not  excepting  even  the  palmy  days  of  Solomon 
the  Qreat,  whose  ships  went  to  Ophir,  that  is,  AfrUa,  for  gold, 
d  in  wbosa  time  silver 
Jerusalem. 


the  parallels  of  latitude,  which  sc 


divide  the  earth  into 
The 


two  smaller  circles,  which  are  of  the  same  size,  are  called  t! 
nrefas;  the  one,  the  arctic,  or  north  polar  circit ;  and 
ther,  the  aniarttie,  or  smitA  fotar  cirde.  The  two  lat^ 
drelet,  whioh  are  also  of  the  same  tiH,  are  called  the  (rofnet; 
the  one,  the  Iropie  of  Oaatr;  and  the  other,  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, The  p<dat  olrclea  are  each  23°  38'  distant  fnun  the 
poles,  when  that  distance  is  measured  on  a  meridian  ;  and, 
conseqtwntly,  the  one,  the  arctia  droit,  is  the  parallel  of  lati- 
tnde  at  66°  32'  N. ;  and  the  other,  the  amtarctic  circU,  is  the 
parallel  of  latitude  at  SS"  32'  8. ;  because  the  potps  being 
"■)'  distant  from  the  equator,  we  have  80° -23''  28'  = 
i'*32'. 

The  trop%a  are  each  23°  2B'  distant  from  the  equator  when 
that  distance  is  measured  on  a  meridian  ;  and  consequently  the 
one,  the  Irapie  of  Cancer,  is  the  psrallel  of  latitude  at  23>  28' 
N. ;  and  the  other,  the  tropic  of  Oaprieom,  is  the  parallel  of  lati- 
tude at  23°  28'  S.  j  ea»h  being  at  Iha  dUlanoe  of  66°  32'  from 
the  poles,  because,  as  before,  90''-66'' 32'  =  a3°  28'.  The 
origin  of  theae  circles  was  eaplained  In  Lesson  XIV.,  pige  89, 
ToH  H.,  and  by  referring  to  the  diagram  on  that  page  you  will 
aee  thai  they  arise  from  the  different  pontiona  of  HM  earth  in 
her  orbit  or  path  which  ihe  deecribe*  in  \T^  >>  ner  median 
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with  its  Precedent  autumn ;  and  in  the  latter  summer,  with 
itaprecedent  spring. 

The  mathematicid  notion  of  the  manner  in  whioh  thete 
circles  are  generated,  is  the  following :— Suppose  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  (the  real  path  of  the  earth  in  the  hearens,  and  the 
apparent  path  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens,)  to  cut  the  globe,  it 
must  pass  through  the  centre  o,  (see  the  diagram,  p.  88,  Tol. 
II.),  as  die  ecliptic  is  the  path  of  the  centre,  and  forms  the 
circle  whose  ra(uus  is  o  & ;  tnis  circle  intersects  the  equator  «  q 
at  an  angle  s  o  a  of  23^  28',  called  the  obliquiCy  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  its  two  opposite  points  remotest  from  the  equator  (called 
toUtUial  points),t  generate  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  iu 
axis  the  two  tropics  seen  on  opposite  sides  of  b  a,  the  equator, 
the  one  being  p  n  23^  28'  north  of  it,  and  the  other  at  the  same 
distance  south  of  it.  The  extremities  of  the  diameter  of  the 
globe  at  right  angles  to  the  circle  of  the  ecliptic  whose  radius  ia 
o  R,  generate,  by  the  same  revolution,  the  two  polar  circles 
seen  at  equal  distances,  28^  28',  Arom  N.  and  8.,  the  north  and 
south  poles,  and  touching  the  dotted  perpendicular  which  is 
the  said  diameter  produce. 

The  space  or  belt  between  the  t%09  tropia  (from  Gr.  tropieos, 
turning)  is  called  the  torrid  fbumit^j  Mtme,  beoatueit  iMpanhad 
by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  falling  on  every  latitude  in  suc- 
cession during  Uie  year ;  ita  breadth  is  twice  23*  28',  that  is 
46"  56',  measured  on  a  meridian.  The  space  between  the  tropic 
of  Ouneer  (fo  called,  becauae  when  the  sun  appears  to  enter  this 
constellation  in  the  heavens,  at  midiummar,  he  seems  to  turn 
again  and  moye  towards  the  equator)  and  the  ar§titcirU9,  is  callea 
the  north  temperate  eone,  because  the  sun's  rays  fall  neither  so 
directly  as  to  produce  great  heat,  nor  so  obliquely  as  to  produce 
great  eold^  although  on  the  limits  of  the  lone  both  will  be  felt 
in  a  very  considerable  degree ,  its  breadth  is  48*  4'  measured 
on  a  meridian.  The  space  between  the  tropie  of  Capricorn  (so 
called,  because  when  the  sun  appears  to  enter  tms  constellation 
in  the  heavens,  at  mid-unnter^  he  seems  to  turn  again  and  move 
towards  the  equator}  and  the  emtarttic  etreUf  is  ^led  the  eeuth 
temperate  tone,  for  tne  same  reasons  as  stated  respecting  the 
north  temperate  stone,  and  its  breadth  is  the  same,  being  43*  4', 
measured  on  a  meridian.  The  space  between  the  euretic  (from 
Or.  arktos,  a  bear  because  the  constellation  in  the  heavens 
called  the  great  bear,  always  points  to  the  north)  eireU  and  the 
north  pole,  is  called  Uie  north  frigid  tone,  beeause  it  is  idways 
frigid  (cold)  in  this  space  or  portion  of  the  globe,  owing  to  the 
great  obliquity  of  the  sun's  rays  ;  its  breadth  is  28*  28*,  measured 
on  a  meridian.  Lastly,  the  apace  between  the  antaretie  (frmn 
Or.  anti,  over  againet.  or  opposite  to,  and  aretie)  eirete  and  the 
eouth  pole,  is  celled  the  eouth  frigid  tone ;  and  its  breadth  is  the 
same,  being  23*  28',  measured  on  a  meridian. 

The  following  table  contains  the  breadth  of  each  of  the  sones 
in  degrees  and  firitish  miles,  their  surfaces  in  square  miles,  the 
middle  latitude  of  each  zone,  and  the  length  of  the  parallel  in 
that  latitude  in  miles :  — 


son  IS. 


North  Frigid 

North  Tenperate. . 
Torrid • 

South  Temperate.. 
South  Fiigld 


Br«adthf 
In  de- 


23*28' 
43    4 
46  66 
43    4 
23  28 


180    W 


in 
miles. 


1,62<} 
2.791 
3.240 
2.974 
1,620 


12,428 


Borfaees 
in 

tqaaremilti^ 


8,132,807 
51,041,634 
78,314.214 
61.041,534 

8,182.807 


I96.66i,«96 


Hid. 
Lsiitudr 


78*ie'N 
45  OK 
0  0 
45   0  S 
7616  8 


Lragth  of 

par«il«lia 
mid.  Lat. 


5,065 
17,678 
24,866 
17,676 

6,065 


The  determination  of  the  numbers  in  the  second  and  third 
columns  of  the  preceding  table  depends  on  the  length  of  the 
•MOM  diameter  of  the  eaaih,  which,  according  to  Laplace,  as  we 
have  seen  before,  is  about  7,912  British  miles.  Hence,  the  at- 
etmifirenee  of  the  eearth  is  about  24,656  mikas,  and  the  mean 
length  of  a  degree  on  its  sucfisoe  about  69*045  milea.  Conse- 
quently, we  And  that  the  extent  of  the  eurfaee  of  the  ghhe, 
including  both  land  and  water,  and  taking  no  account  of  the 
elevatiaiM  and  depressions  of  either^  is  about  196,662,896 
squsrs  miles ;  and  that  its  capadty,  or  solid  content,  is  about 
259,332,805,^4  cubic  mUes. 


t  Tks  Smw  mk  itiml mseni liUasUy  nm-MtandimM  {(ram  Lat.  loU  tkeeum, 
an4  fto»  2  stand)  i  it  it  applied  to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  fua  at  these 
poinu,  whioh  Memo  to  be  m  verj  slow  that  this  lamtnarr  may  be  eaM  to  all 
appcaraoce ,  for  a  few  dsTS,  te  be  ttatioaerx. 
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LESSONS. 

(Oontinued  from  page  12,  eo2L  11.^ 

By  John  R.  Bbard,  D.D. 

Page  214,  cdL  1.,  vol.  I.— Ekolisk-Latdt. 

Bstne  aliquando  vcnenum  pro  remedio?  in  Oraecil  mnal 
Xerxes;  in  senectute  viius  et  auditus  hebesount;  paritaelina^ 
forth)  in  alienis  nidis  coccyx  ?  soror  tua  coram  multis  eamtt;  aib 
ortu  solis  occasum  properant;  Oraecift  profleisceos  exercitus  is 
Italiam  properat;  Metellus  cum  multis  militibus  est  ia  Britannil; 
filius  meus  sine  dentibus  est  natus;  e»tne  exereitas  sine  el»- 
phantls^    elephanti  in    triumpho  a  dues  dueuntur;   dalceoe  Mt 

{»ro  patrii  mort  ?  quid  sine  Dei  ope  sunt  mortale a  ?  omaeiBe  avci 
n  arboribus  nidifleaat  ?  olam  patre  est  puer  in  domo ;  infaniet  in 
gremio  matris  felloes  est  dulce  videre ;  tecumne  est  soror  tus?  sios 
patre  nihil  potest  puer;  mecum  est  filia  mea;  quot  liheri  tecttm 
sunt }  quot  homines  sunt  in  Britannii  ? 

Page  254,  eol.  1,  vol.  I.^LATlN-BKOtxsH. 

Ood  is  present  in  all  places ;  arms  areof  little  avail  abroad,  untMi 
there  is  deliberation  at  home;  those  are  despised,  who  benefit 
neither  themselves  nor  another;  as  the  laws  preside  over  tki 
magistrates,  so  the  magistrates  (preside  over)  the  people ;  re  mob 
and  speech  unite  men  to  one  another,  and  in  nothing  are  vc 
farther  from  the  nature  of  wild  beasts ;  I  am  joyful,  tboa  art 
sad;  if  jou  are  contented  with  your  lot,  you  are  happj;  while 
wa  were  in  the  school,  our  sisters  were  in  the  gardea; 
when  Charles  was  at  our  hoose  yesterday,  I  was  abroad; 
as  long  as  you  and  your  brother  were  at  our  house,  you  were 
joyful,  but  your  brother  was  sad;  as  long  as  you  were  absent, 
I  was  sad ;  why  were  you  not  in  school  yesterday  ?  breaoae  I  vu 
abroad  with  my  father ;  how  long  have  you  and  your  father  been 
absent  from  home?  we  have  been  absent  six  months;  why  were 
not  our  soldiers  {militee)  present  at  the  fight  ?  becaase  tbcy  were 
too  far  away;  where  had  you  been  yesUrday  when  I  wu  atyov 
house? 

Page  254,  eol.  1,  vol.  I.— EnousH-LaTiw. 

Bgo  prosum  tibi;  tu  prodea  mihl;  paeri  matribus  noa  promt; 
cor  puellae  patribas  non  prosunt?  qaum  tu  aberas,  ego  erim 
tristis;  quandiu  pater  tuns  abfait?  Carolus  pogass  iaterfoit; 
erasne  heri  domi  nostras  ?  erohodie  tuae  don)i ;  nisi  donlss  beatsi, 
non  es  laetus  foris. 

Psge  203,  col.  1,  vol.  I.— Li.Tix- ':  nolxsr. 

JUhsr  Pav  attention,  my  son !  write  on  your  slate  this  eiample: 
if  yoa  have  10  apples,  3  plums,  1  pear,  6  eherries ;  aad  to  tbe«e  (Mr) 
are  added,  2  apples,  4  plums,  7  p^ars,  8  cherries ;  next,  6  appleii 
0  plums,  16  pears,  11  cherries ;  then,  12  apples,  16  plume,  13  p^ 
14  cherries ;  further,  20  spplee,  19  plums,  18  pears,  17  eherries; 
finally,  24  apples,  21  pluns,  22  pears,  23  chenirs ;  how  naoj 
apples  are  there  ?  how  many  plums  ?  bow  many  prars  ?  how  manj 
cherries  ? 

Charieei  W^t  a  little,  my  father  1  the  answer  is  aow  ready; 
there  are  78  apples;  71  plums ;  77  pears ;  79  cherries. 

F,  Right, my  Charles!  now  lay  down  your  slate,  and  answer  me 
by  heart ;  how  many  montlis  has  one  year  i  0.  12.  >'•  "<>^ 
many  weeks  (hebdomades)  has  one  month  f  C  4.  F,  How  msoy 
days  has  one  year  ?  C.  366.  P.  How  many  hours  has  eae  ibj- 
C.  24.  F,  How  many  days  have  three  years  ?  C.  1,0W.  F.  J"* 
many  hours  has  one  year  ?  C.  8,760.  F.  If  you  pot  (rcdLes)  three 
nuts  faur  times,  how  much  is  the  total  amount }  C  12*  /*  Up^^ 
put  (reckoa)  6  pebbles  8,667  times?  a  18,286. 

Psge  204,  c6).  1,  vol.  I.— Enolisk-Latiit. 

Pater:  Carole !  in  Latin&  lingut  quid  est  octo  ?  qnfd  daederi- 
ginti  ?  quid  duodetriginta  ?  quiaundequadraginta  ?  quidquingeatir 
quid  duceoti  quinquaginta  ?  Scribe  in  eodicilloa  lues  hoeeseiaplao* 
Si  habes  viginti  mala,  sex  pruna  duo  pira,  daodeeim  ceissa ;  ct  m 
adduntur,  quatnor  mala,  oeto  pruna,  qoatnordecim  pira,  seorcim 
eerasa;  deinde,  decern  mala,  duodeviginti  pruna,  doo  ei  tngiou 
pira,  duo  et  viglnti  eerasa ;  turn,  quamor  et  vigiati  aula,  UigiD<* 
pruna,  sex  et  vigfnti  pira,  octo  et  vigiati  eerasa;  porro,  qtt«a^ 
ginu  mala,  oeto  et  triginu pruna,  sex  et  triginu  pars,  Qostflor^ 
ttigiata  eerasa;  deniqoe,  octo  et  quadraginta  mala,  doo  et  qa*^ 
ginu  pruna,  quatuor  et  quadraginta  pira,  sex  et  qaadragists 
cccasa :  quot  sunt  mala  ?  quot  pruna  ?  quot  pira  f  qnot  eerasa  * 

Carohiet  ExpecU  pauUsper,  mi  pater!  jm  reapaado  est  u 
prompto.  Sunt  centum  quadraginta  sex  asala;  caBtiimqaM<^ 
ginta  duo  pruna ;  centum  quinquaginta  ouatuor  pita ;  eeBts* 
quinquaginta  octo  eerasa^    Pioert  Becls»  ml  Carole. 


Page  204,  col.  1,  voU  I.'~LA-rx2r-Bif«Liss. 
WlMfc  o'clock  is  U  ?  it  U  ten  o'clock;  is  it  sis  o'clock?  tt  ii  ft« 
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o*olockt  the  yew  In  whicli  we  Qow  Vtn  (Tiflmiii)  It  tke  one 
theuMiil  eiffbi  hundred  eod  ftf ty^eeoond  ilnce  tfee  birth  of  Obriat ; 
my  f«ther  is  in  his  Mtli  yeer  i  your  eiiler  i«  in  her  03rd  year ;  my 
mother  ie  in  her  Mth  veer;  your  f*theff  ie  in  hie  59th  year;  the 
elder  brother  ie  in  hie  68rd  year :  the  younger  brother  ie  in  his  a2nd 
year }  the  elder  eUter  is  in  her  28th  year ;  the  yonnger  sister  ie  in 
her  2Uih  year  i  there  are  a  thousand  soldiers  in  the  city  i  two  thous- 
and enemies  besiege  the  eity ;  one  thing  (aliud)  pleasee  one  person, 
another  (thing  pleases)  another ;  one  thing  displeases  one  person, 
another  (thing  displeases)  another ;  the  eoldlers  of  eaeh  army  are 
▼ery  brave ;  each  b  avlce,  both  tobeliete  everrthlngi  and  nothinc ; 
the  perfidious  man  repoees  confidence  in  scarcely  any  one ;  the  friend- 
ahip  ot  one  faithful  man  hae  more  worth  than  the  society  of  many 
unfaithful ;  the  true  power  of  virtne  is  known  to  the  wise  man 
only :  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  eity  are  joyAil  oonoerning  the 
Tiotory  of  the  army ;  the  lifs  of  no  man  ie  In  every  reepeet  happy  {  I 
have  two  friends,  and  I  love  both  greatly ;  my  friend  has  two  eone 
and  two  danghtere* 

Page  aOi|  eol.  1,  vd1«  L-^BirtiLiH-IiATnr* 

Peeem  milia  mililee  heetium  in  patriam  irrumpunt ;  mlUe 
miiitee  urbem defendant  i  urbe  aduobua  miilibua  quingentls  militum 
defenditur ;  dnodetriginta  milUa  equimm,  at  tredeeim  millia  quin- 
genti  peditum  patriam  defbndunt ;  pater  mens  asitannumquintum  et 
•eptnagealmam ;  malevmea  agit  anB«mse]iageelnQmtertium ;  frater 
mens  mi^or  natu  agil  Miiivm  septum  et  tncesimum,  frater  meus 
^ninor  aatu  agit  ^noum  tripesimum ;  soror  mea  major  natu  agit 
annum  trleeeimnpt  quartvini,  et  soror  mea  minor  natu  agit  annum 
duodeficesimum ;  quota  hora  eat  I  undtdma ;  quid  annum  agis  f 
ago  annum  a|terum  et  auinquagesimum ;  habcmnsfidem  neutri, 
neque  icfldo  neque  assentatori;  nulliue  vita  eet  beatiot  quam 
eapientie:  patev  ahibvlat  eum  duobne  ftUie  et  dttabneftUabui ;  duo 
ildi  aaiet  sunt  una  anlasa  in  doobos  oarperibos  i  alia  altts  pUeent ; 
aliodaUl  plieet  i  Oeua  totiua  vitae  fsl  qsoderatpr. 

Page  264,  eoL  1,  vol.  I.— LAmr^SmiLnH. 

So  long  M  yon  are  (shall  be)  happy  yon  will  have  many  Menda ; 
the  fight  was  most  frightftil,  beeanse  the  eoldieffe  of  each  army  were 
very  hrave  \  we  had  been  In  the  eity  before  the  beginning  of  the 
war;  there  were  many  great  and  iUustrioue  orators  in  the  age  of 
Demoethenee,  and  had  been  before,  nor  did  they  fail  afterwards ; 
this  thing  was  not  usefi^l  to  us,  but  injured  (us) ;  if  any  one  is 
(shall  be)  endued  with  virtue,  he  will  always  be  nappy  ;  eo  long 


echolars,  be  attentive  \  let  men  be  mindful  of  death ;  be  ye  con- 
tented with  vour  lot ;  O  my  eon,  be  always  mindful  of  the  precepts 
of  virtue  I  the  prudent  man  not  only  takes  eareof  the  present,  but 
also  in  mind  seeke  again  the  past,  and  foresees  the  future  from  the 
past ;  good  men  endeavour  to  be  ueeful  te  the  good. 

Page  254,  col,  2,  vol,  I.— Enolish-Latik. 

mutes  nostri  in  pugaA  lortissimi  fucrunt;  cur  milites  nostri 
i^emnt  In  pugnft  fortioree  ouam  veetri ;  quamdiu  felix  eris,  non 
drerunt  amlci ;  mieeris  amiei  deenatj  ante  belli  initiam  in  urbe  fue* 
ram  i  fortes  fortibus  semper proderunt;  inimlcimihi  obsunt;  sieritis 
vixttttis  compotes*  felices  entis ;  quamdiu  sorte  me%  contentus  ero, 
felis  ero ;  disoipuU,  in  sohelA  attenU  este  I  illi  student  esse  fortis- 
siasi  I  mi  fili,  fortie  eete  1  prudentce  future  ex  praeieritie  pro«Id«at. 

Page  854,  coU  2»  vol.  I.^^IiATiN-SMaLisB. 
I  am  not  ignorant  of  what  your  diepoeition  is  toward  us ;  I  know 
what  your  filing  has  always  been  toward  us }  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  what  your  disposition,  both  was  before,  and  now  is,  toward  us ; 
1  waa  not  ignorant  of  what  your  feeling  waa  towsrd  us ;  I  know 
kew  uneertain  are  the  minde  of  men;  think  how  ehort  ie  Ufel  of 
what  kind  the  mind  ie,  the  mind  iteelf  known  not ;  thhik  how  mueh 
good  examplee  are  neeftil  to  us ;  I  em  uncerutn  where  my  brother 
fe  now  ;  1  am  uncertain  where  my  friend  both  has  been  and  now  is ; 
I  am  uncertain  where  you  were  yeeterday ;  tell  ne  (narrate)-where 
you  were  yesterday. 

Page  2M,  ooL  2,  vol.  I.-<-^]f  •uaa^IiATxir« 
Narra  mlht  ubi  sis ;  narra  mihl  ubi  tul  pater  et  mater  sfnt ;  netdo 
nbi  Boror  mea  sit  ;sci8ne  quantum  boni  nueri  suis  parentlbus  pro- 
sint?  scio  ubi  fiiiussit;  mi  fill,  ubi  ea?  seiebam  ubi  Alius  esset; 
inoerttts  sum  ubi  hostes  eint;  estne  dux  nescius  ubi  exetclius 
■it?  tcio quA  mente  tn  in  regem  els. 

Psge  825,  eol.  2,  vol.  L— LATiN-BiroLT8H. 

I WM  praised,  thou  wast  blamed ;  the  dty  was  atucked ;  I  shall 

be  praised,  thou  wilt  be  blaaacd  i  the  dty  will  be  attacked }  when 

the  eity  was  taken  by  the  •BeBiM,the  aainda  of  aU  the  dtizens 

'  with  great  lisar  j  the  citixene  were  greatly  disturbed 

*Iins  34,  for  /oairead  /aeifie<. 


by  the  enemiee  t  when  (he  fight  waa  most  frightful,  the  sun  waa 
darkened  bv  doude  ;  the  wicked  after  death  vail  be  punished  witih 
jnet  puniehasent;  the  eity  was  attacked  by  the  enemies;  the 
minds  of  aU  the  dtizens  were  occupied  with  great  terror  ;  if  we 
have  f ehall  have)  cultivated  learning  diligently  we  shall  be  pre- 
eenteq  with  beautiful  rewarda  by  our  parents ;  when  the  city  was 
(had  been)  taken  by  the  enemies,  all  thecitiaens  were  tortured  with 
the  most  bitter  grief;  if  vour  children  have  been  well  educated  by 
von,  you  will  be  praieed  (laudabimini) ;  let  the  inductrious  scholar 
be  praieed,  let  the  idle  (scholar)  be  bMuned ;  let  the  divine  laws  be 
oenedeatimidy  (sanete)  observed  by  men ;  be  ye  entreated,  0  my  (mi) 
parente  (parentes)  :  0  my  boy,  take  delight  in  the  study  of  letters  I 
be  entreated,  0  judge!  let  the  soldiers  on  a  certain  day  be  collected 
into  the  dty ;  let  not  the  dtliens  be  contaminated  by  ehameful 
deeds ;  a  certain  peace  ia  better  than  the  hope  of  (a  hoped)  victory ; 
the  changing  of  the  country  (the  changed  country)  doee  not  change 
tke  character ;  grief  borne  patiently  is  less  bitter ;  a  good  roan 
ought  to  be  praised ;  good  parents  take  care  that  the  manners  of 
their  children  are  amended ;  take  eare  that  in  everything  a  pure 
conselence  is  preserved ;  thou  art  loved  by  me,  thati  may  be  loved 
again  by  thee ;  I  walked  yesterday,  that  my  sad  mind  might  be 
giaddenedj  our  eoldlers  fought  very  vigorously  that  the  city  might  be 
preserved  from  ruin;  eee  that  you  are  not  blamed  by  the  teachers  j 
a  good  dtlcen  takee  eare  that  the  lawe  are  not  violated  by  him ;  I 
doubt  not  that  my  friend  will  be  releeaed  lh»n  deknees ;  no  one 
doubted  that  peace  had  been  regained ;  I  know  not  wherefore  peace 
haa  been  diatnrbed. 

%    Page  826,  ool.  1,  vol.  I«— BifausB-lJLnH. 

Pax  reonj^ertta  est ;  pax  reenperabitnr ;  pnx  reeuperabatnr ;  noa 
dubito  quin  ill!  paeem  recuperaturl  alnt ;  pai  turbata  est ;  eetne  pas 
turbata  ^  nonne  pax  turbata  est  ?  pax  turbabitur ;  pax  non  tur- 
banda  est;  ege  laudabar,  ill*  vituperabitur ;  iUe  vitoperandus  est; 
ille  vitupesatus  est;  nebs  non  expognata  eet ;  0  mi  pater,,  ab  sup- 

Eliee  fllii  exorare !  mater  exorabatur :  eol  nnbe  obeeuratur ;  sol 
eri  nubibue  obacurabatur ;  care  fill,  animue  tune  terrore  oooupatur ; 
meoe  inimne  doiore  oooupabatur ;  omnium  civium  animi  timdre  et 
dolere  oeenpabuntur ;  adoiceoentee,  ne  flagitiis  contaminamlni  1 
ego  te  amo,  ut  ego  a  te  redinMr ;  pater  amandiM  eat;  malus  puer 
oastigandns  eet ;  dvitatls  legee  ab  omnibua  dvibns  sanete  obser- 
vantor;  dlvinae  leges  ab  Sanctis  homlnlbusobservantur;  virtutiane 
praecepta  ab  urbis  adolescentibus  obiervatasunt  ? 

flbte 


CORRESPONDBNOE. 

PB0PSS80B  JAMES  THOMSOIT,  L.LJ>. 

fliB, — In  the  geomettleal  department,  page  M,  vol.  1  ef  ymnr  truly 
valuably  and  wlddy-spread  work,  the  Fopulab  Bdooatob,  yoa  make 
hoaoarable  mention  of  Irish  talent  In  general,  and  of  Dr.  Thomson's 
in  paiiieular,  and  you  *«  awidw  ewe*,  tMat  no  wtemoir  itftM»  emtnent  man 
koB  rtaehed  |om."  Six  months  have  mrarly  elapesd  since  you  wrote  the 
above  quotation,  and  yet  no  pen  has  sent  yon  an  aceoont  of  Thomson's 
indefatigable  exertions  I  I  am,  Indeed,  surprised  I  Are  we  ungratefhl 
for,  or  unmindflil  of,  the  beneficial  results  of  1*homson's  noWe,  and  sue- 
ecesfnl  isboursr  No,  no,  I  hope  we  are  not  The  vidnity  of  the 
spirited  town  ef  BaUyaahinoh,  te  County  Down,  was  the  place  of  his 
humble  birth,  and  the  scene  of  his  eariy  literacy  exertiooe.  t  am  sorcb 
Mr.  Sditor,  you  have  asaay  talented  rsadtn  Mere,  whose  k>ve  of  native 
genius  will  stimulate  them  to  send  yon  a  oorrsct  and  Intaestlng  memoir 
of  his  life. 

Well,  sir,  I  will  wait  six  months  longer,  fhll  of  ardent  hope  that  the 
FoTDULn  SDuOLaTOB  will  be  graced  by  the  name  of  thw  great  maUie* 
matidan,  wheee  manly  and  naoeasing  perseveranee  must  be  a  strong 
stimulant  to  many  of  yoor  humble  bnt  asplrtag  students. 

Should  no  memoir  readi  you  before  the  explratkm  of  that  time,  I 
will  undertake  the  task  (however  iniperfectlv  performed)  of  placing  his 
name  in  the  literary  galaxy  pixidueed  by  sueo  master-miQUs  ss  those  of 
Franklin,  Murray,  and  Ferguson.  On  Thomaon's  account,  I  hope  you 
will  taweit  this,  in  the  earUset  nnosberof  the  ForoLAn  £Di]caTOB,  so  that 
soaw  of  yosr  readeie  more  eampetsat  than  I  am  may  at  once  under- 
take the  pleasing  duty  of  sending  yen  amemeirof  thiaJn»tly-4UstlngBlshed 
and  truly  great  man,  who,  by  his  steady  appUoatiOB  and  shining  talenti^ 
gndnated  from  the  hearth  of  the  humble  cottage  to  the  dignified  pod- 
tion  of  prefessoffship  in  eoUege-halls.  and  whtme  works  are  an  honour  to 
his  eountey  and  his  name.  1  am,  Mt^  Juliiar,  one  of  your  most  devoted 
students,  U.  H.  Uuma. 

Katesbridge,  1 6th  November,  18A2. 

PLAN  FOB  EXTBKDINQ  OTTB  CKCtTLATION. 

After  reading  the  announeeoent  ia  the  tSrd  number  of  yoor  Jo«mal» 
X  determined  upon  the  following  plan :— I  bdong  to  a  sodety  entlfled 
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S*p^SS^^  ^^  -S^**  »"*"  of  th.  H»«d  ,.1— 

SiSrf^2?A55J-^«it.  tt«.««icl«  ««  tb.  -«ii«l«iAI* 
tbey  in  written.    I  am,  Sir,  fto.. 
Broa{dwft7-Un<>  Oldhami  lith  Nor.,  16ftS. 


THE  POPULAB  BDUCATOE. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


411,  yoL  I.,  ooL  «,   Une  «  ^^„?*£2:  JJiaki  ^«  duniUr  both 

Immm;  ^«««?M*i*tS-fli^LJS?'ir&^t-^        (Duko-S«»t): 
iEdinburah) :  Wo  •biUwamojir  orawinf-maaw  »»««••  rTodmordon): 

Omiitioiu  mU  bappon  in  ?»•  "SSJSaImLhomo  Sw. ffinndoo) :  Eight; 

O.  B.  LooKYam  (Bijfhton) :  IJ^SiJjJSflilV  li^fcSiK 
hafopationco,-A.toHaw>8(C^wbMot)^BUg^haT^  ^ 

•ont  to  ^^Jij^y  Z^^^l  !?*Tio  KiSrSmJ^rU  pootponod  for  a 
jtopt  to  thi.  offlee.-X.  Y^^^^^^^ 

SBS5.tit2li?£Jro?^^^ 

ikaiv  Tbanki  for  his  oaeoUent  hinto.— OH»  who  ■£•■*  *^v^    avIl.    S 

lodcx  to  a  »«W*».JJf^™\.|.„  t^  ju-  w^^  in  a  moment  and  fife  the 

^^i^Vh^iilcuiuS  will  TanUb.-A.  W.  OAitair«  (^ndon)^  I J  PjW, 
•oi  I  liber  in  the  gen.  ii  a  mUprint  for  Uberw.— Dawsom  j&wM- 
S«ih):  Hi.  InSniJi  commnniciuon.  b-n  "J'i'J^Y  ^  ^ 

Srk^-t'-C>^ntLoi?Srj: . xfinu^or^ber.  ^iter-A  ^J^^HoJ^onL 


v^uB  rcottinffham)  moBunwdt  tho  tollowinf  roeipo  tor  tjWng  Ink  mto 
YAJf  KM  ^^^^^!rIrJ.9*mlt3AmA  It :  Mix  half  an  ounet  of  nitric  aeid  wUh 
ont  of  P*P«. J^jJS  ^^li^  ik  h^  a iSnt  of  rain  water,  and  inply  th. 
the  .ame  quantitj  "  «^**  ^Ji^iT  the  naov  nnit  be  wadied  with  tka 

5K:.i  Uniiu  Tmm*B  Almanae**  moit  bo  treated  at  a  perlodied.-M.tt.miU. 
'^^iSf^k^^^t  D^iiSS^^^Wkieh  wai  to  be  X?emaiiiJ«/«<. 

^r  w?Sit2?>£'gjj^£^^  u;i't2 

meant,  of  coutm.  t^e  large  dte^llwjiy  to  ^"l^SSSwSSna^r,  o(  u  U 
lti.nynblWied^taad.~i«j7*^^^^  KUlkk'. 

pabUeheu  at  }^'^r^^^^^lgi^^;it^  m  appHed  to  a  newthirt 
■hopman  what  wae  the  mewing  "' fWJ^  "-JS^ij  /  of  coam,  th« 
a.n?aetnr«l  bj  him.  Jo  told  n.  tt^U  it  ^^^"SS/ih^f.i^^P-^ 
Greek  tormiiutW  oi.  "mJJJ^^  iStoTMtor  of  ttJtim  dirited  llTrum 
thatto»«i«¥*alem//    Probably,  tteinvenww^w«j|«n^^^  RMUnd.  Uxrt 

the  Greek  annphalno,  '•"^JfSSSuit^MdCuiSSK^l^ 
are  intxodnctory  work,  fuch  a.  *^W"*i\"Hlr3?" 
yridg-nentTAli^n'.  Hi.t«J_5^  ^  ^  p«naaa-bn 


ptain  thrt  the,  wUl  ««wef  ■Uyour  qoenM  bj  *««^„^.'^, 
tentiTclyi  in  reference  to  »  md  4,  pwmomice  »••■  unknU," 

thoM  Mmndi.  «d  they  CM  w^iJ*  .«>»»'^' V^S^tto 
nnncUtion  from  a  Germui.  «  « !»  •?"«»^  f!*^*^!!? 
itoocan.  except  fa^  which  nukeethe  I  long,  ud  b  P«»«J^«! 
MraS?,1SSoai€edleeber5»i.f*dee.e^  «^  •?* '"^ 
SSthSSghfc    «  before  ftawunded- in  UieBBgtah-ori 

Shi^  ta'tbe  beginmnK  of  .  *o"l  «»..J'»'f'^  '^M^ 
oonMunt  or  a  wwel,  U  pronounced  Uce  *.  u  «H^"™J 
^,ord.  beginning  wiUi  «»  .re  rtrictl,  Germw,  -d  »"» 
Ktein  the  pronundttion  of  their  oriBiwdl«««f-  "*  "  " 
lowed  by  the  eonMnwt  I,  Itta  pronoonoed  hke  »,  u,  •*''- P^ 
Monoed  uel;  Di»l,  ox;  VUUtt.  flu;  |<4*, ««.,  W"^."^„,'! 
SZSd  .U  ior  O^mun  papU.  to  rejjd  the  «»«  »«f  "J^f^ 
and  thdr  difficulUei  wiU  graduaUy  duappear.-Uncu  ion  » 
richti  lee  emtum.— F.  Knilasa. 

■MtATUM. 

No.  U.  Vd.  IL  p.  156,  line  24,  for  na4ca  read  mta^. 


(wSVerhaipto^rThe  word.  ••  on  their  behalf"  ura  «?'•  «>"*f,tlSKi"  *° 
ffiS  ihSf  ?•  an'd  ••  he  intond.  to  deUver,"  Ui^  -  he  intend.  J'^^'^-.T: 
H .  Wood  (Mooeley) :  See  toL  I.,  p.  888,  ooL  8,  line  49.-A.  F .  I-J^Jf^to^j)  • 
ThelitUe  linger  .Soold  bounder  {be  hand  in  wxlting.and  not  extended;  bnt 
Ihotipofitrtiottldberightbetowthepen.  ,«    ,  ^    «. 

BOBUT  DAW»OK(Bathgato):  We  thank  him  for  ^»«  "  Tajtoei  Steno- 
™hy  ImpioTed,  with  a  New  8y.toB  of  Pbonopaphj  touniUd  on  it/'- 
TwoniKeMDo  rCarUile):  We  fear  that  the  Uw  i.  a.  he  ha.  been  told.— 

3LY.t(M2nihit^^^  ?*-:r^^^*  ^^^' 

MM  (AbifcSdS?:  Dfre  reoommend  .tronglf  to  the  •tte^ttonrfoor  rjiaden 
^  /Hi  •ntikiMl  ••  Bibliotheea  Beriptorum  Oraeomm  et  Bomanoram.  'or  a 
2  S^yf^O^^^To^^dlSdn  Claedet,"  pnbli.h^by  B.  O.  Tenbi««^ 
liiScVwd  to  bThed  of  Mr.  D.  Nutt,  tlO.  8trand,  Undon ;  they  «  thj 
ehewSt  we  bare  moo,  and  a.  Mr.  Kutt  i.  the  .g«nt.  they  may  be  eaeUy  had 
£  SJder  bom  him.  Homer*,  work.,  the  "  llUd-  and  •  OdTMoy,-  may  be 
hldto4pirt?atU.each.  VlrgU  for  f  i.  6d.  Horace  tor  U.  LiTy.  in  «pMrU. 
at  I..  idVeaoh.  ke.,  bnt  wriit  tor  the  liet  to  the  agent. 
W.  Jamm  (Ka.Mll-.qoare) :  The  •eatenoe  with  niujj  i.  OTidently  afoord- 
..  >.  ...1^    ^r\.m«^mmmrtum  mAtutMiitMmi  moTameBt  1.  remed.  we  ihail  bo  glad 


a.  an  old  eoin,  of  a  fUter  pennjoi  uaeen  abu«,  «»»^  a.vw.— »*. 
(Oroxford)ha.  written  L.8.D.;  we  know  of  no  degree  anawenng  to  theee 
lettore^rf.  Loko  (T^'l :  CobbeltU  wrong  ^  »».i;,<>«^'»«i»";'"^?«?P^ir: 
— 0.  BATBMAM(Clonakilty):  Eight  on  penholdlng.  and  on  E.  <"Typot 
problmrthe  deinonrtratiM  la  wSnted.-A  Lbaoub  of  8uBioaiBBBi  ( WU- 
lenhaU)  wiU  oblige  ua  by  a  more  dietinct  ototoment  of  their  wiabea^^  ». 
(Taunton) :  8ee  tol.  I.,  p.  «M,  laat  two  line..  ••«»«»  ^^fj^lj^j- ,  J^  ^, 
IBrlerie9i-hill):  Thoia  ii  nothiiig  to  hinder  you  from  m.triouUting  In  IBM.  if 
S^^aniidrlMHrM^^  (Wike):  Wo  tb^ 

giro  a  Mlutlon  at  aoon  aa  noealbla.-A  Soholab  (Banff) ;  8 je  "^^^^Pi^ 
£l  I.  beginning  of  wrenlfc  paragraph.-M.  B.  8.  (BU  Au.toU)  *  HotWfwgJ 
uaelN..  becanee  the  Vrenah  exereieee  have  a  ecrtam  eonnexion  with  the 
In^h  exereiae.;   and   tf  earefaUy  atudlad  thoy  aaaiat  each  other.- 


LITERARY   NOTICES. 

proTod  8erie.  of  thia  work,  under  the  ttUe  «1*^  I"-"»SiIS  Z^  m 
Of  ABT,  haa  inat  oommenoed.  Saoh  Number  will  in  ^^^JS^i.  H 
an4rWrappi.prlo.8d.  In  •**itio»tonii««r«i.^ting. tottjW^ 

WiU  contain  a  line  EngraTine.  worked  on  ^^.  J*^'rfJ^2  gt.  ftuTI 
to  preaentod.  gratia,  a  "PlM^did  ymw  of  the  Intarioroi^v 
Cathedral,  during  tho  Interment  of  the  Ute  Duke  j' J[2r¥£  ftS"*^ 
upon  fine  Plato  Paper,  meaauiing  eightoon  IniAea  »2**5^- J?Si5So» 
inralono  to  worth  tour  timee  the  coet  of  theKumber  •yj^.TyKw  ofUi. 
AiT— No.  S  oontaina  a  aplendid  Portrait  of  W.  I>«fg«»  ^^iiiTii  iS^Ti 
vSshiSoi  iSSSg/Dub^n  s  a  tptondid  Bngrmving  of  the  Sehoolboy.  fr-a 
pBlnilng  by  8ir  JoAua  Eeynolda.  *c.,  to.  Wft.giiif .  P»rt  1. 

ThB    ALTAB    OF   THB    HOUaBBOU) ;  OT,  DoMBWrXO  WoMBIfvJ"  ^^^ 

to  no  w  riiSr  v^  !•.  Thto  work  wiU  conUIn  a  «J^^  *«CV. 
£e  PamUy,  adaptod  lor  atery  morning  wd  •▼•^  JJ^S^S  "iJEi 
Tto.,  pmSSm  of  Scripture.  Prayer,  and  ?»«*H?^tafi^wi W  «JJ2 
to^ohoUier, to  whlok  wlU  bo  added  abort B^^^SST^i*^ 
So^bleeu'reed,  orenfe«|e  the  f «?« jytotood.  25^^ a  »-od  ^ 
by  the  EOT.  Ur,  Hartia,  Prineipal  of  New  CoUogo,  aaatolM  oj  • 
eiinentdiTinee  in  London  and  the  eountiy.  cirfain*  tki 

CaaaBLL'i  Euoun.-TBB  Elbmbmts  of  Obwixtby.  obwm^^ 
Ftoit  sSTwd  the  EloTonth  and  Twelfth Bookaof  »ocUd.  "iiad by  *^ 
w3l.i?A.M,prioel..inatiff  oowa,  «  l--«-»**»ff^  ^^„^ 

THB  SBLF  AKn  CLAai  EZAXIIIBB  til  EueUD,   M«>to!fSSf.rinF^rttil 

ttonf?f  aUtha^poaittona  and  CoroUariea  In  CaaaelT. ^^J^ ^ "" 
Sf  ciSge^ 8chool.rSd  PrlTato  Student.,  to  nowmdy, ^ 

CAaaBLL'i  ELBMBMn  OF  Abitiikbtio  (unStorm  with  t/aawua  *« 
to  nSi  Jiidy.^  la.  in  atiff  corera,  or  la.  6d.  neat  cloth. 

THB   ABaWBBB   TO  ALL   THB    QCWflOM    IB   CAaa«^  l^AaiTl WT^ 

for  the  uae  of  Prif  ato  Stndanto,  and  of  Teaohan  and  ProtoHon  wae  »- 
work  inthairclaaaea,  to  preparing  tor  pubUcattott.  w«dBMdS« 

The  PATHWAT,  a  E^lginu  Magarine,  P^JJ  ^l;^i2i%fc  uT tf< 
a  neat  wrapper.    The  Fourth  Volume  haa  Juat  comMBe««i-^«* 
III.,  prtee  »a.  8d.  eaeh,  neaUy  bound,  ara  now  ready.  

Printed  and  Publlahad  by  JoHW  CAalBL^  La  BeUa  Bauvagt  Yarii  !*'•"' 

hin,  London/- JiBwry  B,  1989* 


LESSONS    IN   DRAWING^No.  m, 
ELEMENTAET    F0EM8,    AND    IIKEAB      DEAWINO. 


Tbb  gnftlMt  iiopedlmait  to  tha  pragrau  of  minj  ■  papU  ii  moit 
Ilkelf  to  irin  from  U*  impatiait  dtmm  to   urin,  without 
moment'i  ddaj,  *t  the  power  of  nw^iiig  ■  dnwiug.     Impikr 
iindmifdirectedefeiism  eopjjag  inwmgi  of  cotta^co  anil  itampi 
or  tren,  appnT  to  ba  k  mod  mora  pliumt  tuk  than  the  per- 
tonatoce  oT  exerdMn  to  imnged  u  to  lesd  the  itndent  from  Uii 
knowledge  of  one  principle  to  u  acqnwnUnee  with    another; 
nereithelsa,  the  latter  ia  eaaoitia]  to  him  who  wiahea  to  be  muter 
of  drawing.    The  tnining  of  the  head  and  the  070  which  ancJi  bu»- 
dsea  lie  eilcnlated  to  impart,  will  maks  tho  copying  of  >  luge 
uamber  of  timple  flgnm  u  ear/  u  it  ia  to  make  alphabetical  cha- 
racter! bjr  the  oo^jnnction  of  ''atraSght  atiokea,  pot-hooki,  and 
lumgera."    Tlie  auople  figoree  we  are  uttiog  befbra  jon  in  thus 
cariy  leeiona  oonititalo  in  fact  the  alphabet  of  drawing,  and  with 
thne,  if  jdd  would  make  jroonaU  a  lonnd  dran^taman,  jon  mnit 
becoma  well  acquaintsd ;  ttorjiutu  the  combinatioii,  of  lattera,  lyl- 
lablga,  and  worda,  forma  In  the  printer'i  handi  rather  a  poem  or 
Ml  anetionor'a  catalogue,  w  doea  the  application  of  the  elemeuta  of 
Unear  drawing  oonititBte,  in  th«  handa  of  the  artitt,  an  hiitorical 
picture,  a  portrait,  a  laodacape,  ■  derign  tot  an  omamaDtal  frame- 
work, or  the  plan  and  aleration  of  ■  boilding.    Unaoqnaioted  with 
these  eiemcnta,  bow  much  indnatry,  and  eren  talent  hu  rnanT 
jronth  thrown  away  1    Let  na  take  in  initance  of  aueh  a  rOQth.    He 
makea  hl«  carlieat  etaaja,  It  naj  he,  at  eopjing  aome  finiahod 
tluctlon,  or  gome  elaborate  engnring.    Hetzleahia  best  to  pro 
a  neat  aod  accurate  copy  ;  and  he  sndeaTonn  to  giTo  the  detaili  of 
bii  original  with  a  pnuseworthy  dt«reeof  patietitlabonr— but  whan 
■U  ii  done  tbat  be  is  able  to  do,  hia  eopj  proves  to  be  a  t^nre  in 
aomo  essential  points.    It  U  OBt  of  proportion  i  the  pcnipectiTe 
linu  are  not  giTcn  eorrcctlf  ;  the  nure-Ilnea  ma;  not  be  lig-ng, 
but  they  want  tha  eaiy  sweep  of  Us  eiemplar  j  they  are  full  of 
tAeuidtri  and  joints  ;  uid  the  perpendicnlkn  are  not  apright,  nor 
are  the  horiiontal  linu  at  right-anglea  to  them.    Whoi  the  Brat 
ardour  of  eiecntlon  hn  abated,  he  perhaps  diseorers  these  Aulta 
hinuelf ;  and  if  he  makca  the  common  mialake  of  supposing  that 
the  art  at  drawing  i«  a  gift,  and  that  th«  pencil  is  a  magidan's 
wand,  maoifssting  its  powers  only  in  the  hand  of  lome  rightfol 
owner,  ha  mar  then  lose  heart,  and  think  that  hia  faeultlea  are  not 
adapted  br  the  poriolt  of  this  noble  art.     If  any  of  our  readers 
haTe  unfartnnataly  itopped  at  this  point  of  their  studies,  let  them 
recoTcr  their  confidence,  and  proseeuta  thdr  fSTonrite  pursuit  under 
our  guidance.    The  good  method  of  praetiee,  and  the  Intelligible 
prindplea  which  we  praposato  explain  and  set  before  them,  will  so 
lead  their  hand  and  their  eye,  that  ultinuitely  thar  wiU  acoomplish 
all  their  desire. 

Well  directed  applicatlan  does  wonden  in  oOier  arts,  and  why 
not  in  drawing  I  What  exerdaei  does  not  a  mnddan  or  a  ringer 
go  through,  before  he  geto  command  of  hia  roico  or  fingera  1 
Who  expecta  to  arrira  at  that  dauliug  rapidity  of  motion  Tiaible 
in  the  touch  of  the  Tiolin  player,  certain  and  inatantaoeona  thoogh 
it  be,  by  any  other  method  than  that  of  hud  and  CDUtuit  practice  > 
WouJd  net  he  who  should  begin  to  learn  the  n«i  of  any  mftmment 
by  attempting  oomplete  ain,  and  always  turning  aside  from  the 
eierdsa  which  a  muter  prescribes,  be  smii  to  end  when  be  b<nn, 
■nd  become  no  pUyerf  Think  what  an  amount  of  labour  ia  neceJ 
MTily  eipendrf  m  ^triitg  by  the  young  piuofbrte  player. 
Greatly  less  Ubonr  than  la  necessary  in  p[«e^ting  many  other 
arts,  'nUmake  an  able  draughtaman.  It  him  for  the  pesfbnaanee  of 
jnany  useful  works,  and  fanbne  him  widk  those  principles  of  draw- 
ing which  are  applicable  throughmt  the  whole  raiue  of  tUa  art. 
TOl.  II. 


Bating  laid  these  considerations  before  yon,  we  preoeed  to  cob- 
ptato  our  Tie*  of  the  elementary  forma  on  which  ontlino  Is  founded. 

•rt,™  n („.  to  de«!ribe  a  few  of  the  prindpal  ci  " 

>  la,  that  it  ia  a  HbM  o/Khiihmpart, 


a  ttraifU 
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uno  which  is  continnally  changing  its  direction.  Tin 
most  important  cvfea  are  deriTed  from  the  eectiona  of  a  cone. 
,  V?^  *  <  '«°"  "  B~"'*y  baring  ita  form  »ery  similar 
to  that  of  a  ■'  sugar-loaf."  Take  any  right-angled  triangle  and 
turn  it  round  on  one  of  the  two  ddea  whidTSntain^  rictat 
an^  unHl  the  other  ha.  described  a  complete  eirde-and  im^ 
orary  point  in  the  triangle  to  beceme  aolld  nt  erery  instantu  k 
moTes  ronnd— you  will  then  be  able  to  see,  by  fig.  31,  that  thta 


moren^t  may  he  eonceired  to  jftnrratt  a  solid.  The  term  f«M- 
rsU  will  be  understood  by  rupposrng  thst  the  points  of  the  solid 
stsrt  into  eiistence  as  the  triangle  moTcs  ronnd.  This  solid  it 
oalled  a  cone ;  and  because  the  aide  of  the  triangle  on  which  it 
tuniii,  whinh  ia  called  the  axit  of  the  cone.  i«  at  right  angla  to  tho 
orelB  described  by  the  other  aide,  this  solid  ia  celled  a  right  oone. 
The  pobited  extMrnityof  the  oone  la  called  the  ttrUr,  and  tbo 
circle  on  which  it  atands  is  called  the  fcu*. 

^°*'  mpposa  thia  solid  to  be  cut  thitrogh  at  ■  point  in  one  side 
between  t  he  Tertez  and  Uie  base  by  a  plane  parallel  to  Um  bale,  as 
in  fl;.  31,  the  section  will  be  a  cirele;  with  tUa  cune  you  are 
already  acquainted.     Now  anppose  tba  cone 
to  be  cot  thna^  at  the  same  point  by  ■ 
plane  still  passing  through  both  sides,  butobt 
parallel  to  the  baae,  u  in  flg.  32 ;  the  curra 
farming  the  outline  of  thia  section  is  called 
an  tlUpK  (prononnced   tl-lipi).    Like    the 
drole,  thia  caire  encloses  a  certain  orsa,  or 
■nperficial  apace ;    and  it    may    be  rongUy 
docribed  u  a  kind  of  circular  Ggtue  with  nn- 
cqual  diameters.  An  euy  method  of  deecribing  the  ellipse  ia  shown 
in  lig.  33.    Take  a  thread,  and  baton  its  extremities  to  two  Oxed 
points  j'  snd    F  on   a  board ;    then,  keeping   the   thread  always 
atretched  by  a  pencil  placed  as  at  M,  more  the  pencil  round   and 
and  round,  and  yon  will  deaeribe  the  curre  or  ellipse.    The  two 
<liarcetera  drawn  at  right  anglea  to  each  other,  and  passing  through 
tha  csitral' point  of  Uie  figure,  aieealled — the  longest,  the  laajer 
axis,  and  the  thortaat,  tha  mintr  axia.  „     _ 

Next,  suppose  the  oone  to  be  cut  ^.  M. 

throng  tile  same  print  u  before,  by 
a  plane  parallel  M  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  cone,  as  In  fig.  M.  The 
curre  thns  formed  Is  called  a  para- 
bola  (prononnced  jio-rwi'-o-is}.  TUa 
enrre  does  not  enclose  a  spaoe.  When 
ditided  by  what  is  called  its  prindpul 
dismeter,  at  a  z  in  fig.  35,  it  Is  seen 
to  hare  two  similar  and  equal 
branches  a  u,  and  a  w'of  an  extent 
only  limited  by  the  oone  of  which  it 
is  a  section.  The  point  v  b  called 
the  fieut,  and  the  straight  line  1. 1.'  the 
iirtdrie  of  the  paraboU. 
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MflflONB  W  DRAWmO. 


Driir,  abo,  liaa  composed  ot  puta  of  drcki.  Hun  draw 
ncnpi,  find  Mriight  liDci  joialng  OD  to  drenlar  corret.  In  the 
cnrrs  Unta,  tbe  componsaC  »ica  of  drclei  or  other  cunu  mRf  be 
equal  or  unequal,  ai  aeea  in  fig.  iS. 

Theae  linea  mutt  be  dratm  U  once,  no  piecing  or  joining  being 
allowed  ;  jron  mtf  aake  Chen  of  an;  length  jou  pleaae,  am]  jon 
■hould  dran  thes  ia  all  directima,  faoriiontallf ,  |iaryiJinilail|.  and 
at  all  anglea  of  uaHnalion.  Canfol pnetice  of  lilt  natarawill  be 
especial]*  mefnl  to  (bote  pnpila  wfao  hairo  an  ■— "tt***^  to  oma- 


thla  property.  Draw  the  dlameten  hi  the  fint  place,  and 
then  if  70a  mark  jwlata,  aa  In  (faa  caw  of  Uia  diele,  fOM  will  not 
find  it  Tei7  diffienlt  to  prodace  a  nsit  enrre,  In  a  rfaombnt^ 
which  ia,  aa  tookDoir  from  the  bit  iMtan,  ktgiure  with  four  eqoal 
ildet  in  panlld  palia,  draw  Hnea  JolDing  tlw  angiea,  and  Uaett 
(that  ia,  natre  each  aide),  joiaing  tbe  biaeeting  polote.  Yon  will 
Uien  get  a  Agnre  in  whin  it  ia  eaa;  to  describe  an  clUpdeal  enrrf. 
When  aaquaieii  traated  in  tbi«  wanner  tbe  cure  bacoioet  adrda 
tee  Bg.  if. 

fig.  «T, 


TbeabdeiiBOBm  ot  mifiirB  chaneter,  *  small  dnltSt 
conecC  minlaton  of  a  largo  am.  It  i*  not  M,  tiowtrer,  wD 
ellipac ;  tha  Tariedea  of  iti  fonn  are  InfiniCe,  lU  jannjlot  « 
propoitiaoa  of  tfaa  nupor  and  wimor  aiea,  jue  B|.  46- 


Tbapropetlengthior  thaeiu^cBbLitig  determined,  JOB  wDI 


foru—tha  bell-»baped,  tbe  born-aUped,  and  the  egg-iiu^ cd  or 
OTaJ  (from  Ut.  ovum.  b»  ^j)— take  in  a  T»it  aamber,  and  Uio 
nriabje  fonn  of  the  ellipi*  reoderB  the  Twictiea  of  tbeae  ahapei  in- 
exJuutibU.  Fig.  *8  will  ^w  bow  tbe  egg-ibiij*  or  oral  «»j*i^ 
tootCQd  I*  tanaei  tt<aa  I 


i  cUip^l  wiping  into  each 


ThU  ftorm  ii  aeM  alao  in  tbe  gaiianl  outline  of  tbe  homan 
Elerciiei  on  linrar  drawing  wtll  be  continued  in  tba  Bai 
And  at  thii  point  it  will  be  proper  to  aay  a  few  worda  on 
twiala  UKd  in  tbe*  losaons,  for  it  ia  abaolutely  oeceaurj 
■hould  prmctiae  th«  drawing  of  ^  >ame  forma  ac«n  an 
until  JOB  haTC  maatered  them.  II  a,  theretorB,  reromme 
all  lo  use,  inale^  0/ paper  and  pencil,  l/u  ilatk-ioard ana  i 
chalk.  Tbebow4»«rbemadoof  dealf™  afliirdoranu>c«w 
half  an  i»Eh  in  thiiAaeaa,  two  «««  m  width,  and  two  aad  a  hall 
feetinlength.  »  abould  be  .™^rf,  that  ».  ^  «*«V*~"  ^ 
nuktetndj.tT^»gleito««-*  otheratalltha  «»«*    Y<« 


that jon 
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rig. 35. 
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LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH.  SM 

HtglUiteenb.  |     "Tha  fattftot rf th* pnHnl oh^pMr  wDl  Uth*  oWmeml ^emia^^, 

eliniai,  recjine  grdntniTlng  UHHft  (rfsuD.ln  lu  MToal  lUgM  of  gslK,  wjUug  tnia 

iitiMtj,  noclnUj  111- jjrii—ii.jrfw-...— -^irf -.ni(p«>- .Tf-p^T,H(ni  Tthifti  »- 
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THE  POPULAB  BDUCATOB. 


COJrPOSlTfOBf. 


Wcriiwilk 


Wordi. 

Clear  of. 
Coalesce  wlth^ 
Coincide  with, 
Commaoe  with, 
Cemmit  to 
CoouBiiaieate  to. 
Compare  to  (in  retpeel 

to  qualitf). 
Compare  with  (by  waj 

of  illustration), 


I 


F.R. 
elarne,  Mv^»  Mttitiet 
eoaleeco,  Jgrowiop$h^ 
earn,  ia,  eado,  IfiU  m  wkh 
eemnonie,  eomeioM 
eam,  aiittOy  /  amtd  wiik 


eompartt,  /  eDiiipeiVi 


OONYSBSikTIONS  ON  EKQUSH  QaAMMAE.^No.  IV. 

Bkqlisu  Dictiuxasibs. 

''  I  find  ihe  et«dy  of  thoee  Greek  etem  diffienlL"—*'  ETory  etudj 
itfdiAeulieithefirafc,  a&d  often  ia  a  study  the  more  difficult  the 
more  Taluable  it  is,  both  for  the  information  it  contains  and  for  the 
mental  discipline  which  it  gives.    Pursue  the  course  which  the 
Lessons  in  fingUsh  Uhe.  exactly  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented, and  master  each  lesson  m  saecession."— "  If  by  maaterin* 
you  mean  that  I  should  thoroughly  eomprebend  and  retain  in  mind 
every  part,  I  must  eaadidly  tell  yea  tint  I  am  usable  to  do  so.'*— 
*'  Why  ?  oTery  word  UheW  to  cause  ditteoHy  ia  explained,  and  an 
example  of  its  import  ana  use  is  giTen ;  the  etymology  of  the  worda 
is,  too,  so  set  forth,  that  I  should  haTO  thought  you  would,  from 
that  alone,  hare  been  led  to  the  sereral  meanings. "«•"  Well,  I 
have,  I  believe,  made  oilt  the  meanings  of  some  of  the  words  fkom 
a  knowledge  of  their  eonetitnent  elenenta."— "  Dnuhtleas  you  have, 
and   with   prnetiee  yon  will  aneeeed  in  thoa  Making   yourself 
acquainted  with  them  all :  it  is  by  this  means  that  I  have  learnt  the 
Import  of  thousands  of  the  words  with  which  I  am  familiar."— 
"  O  you  have  had  good  dictionaries.*'— "  True,  t  poesess  good  dic- 
tionaries, but  the  best  dictionaries  will  not  euAee  to  give  anyone 
eren  a  verbal  knowledge  of  a  language ;  and  I  aeenre  you  it  ia  TcrT 
possible  for  a  dictionary  to  be  so  used  aa  tobe  a  hindrance  to  a  real, 
and  thorough,  and  exact  acquaintanoe  with  a  language.  A  dictionary 
ia  a  very  good  servant,  but  a  Tery  bad  master*    A  slaviah  use  of  a 
dictionary  retards  and  obstructs  even  a  verbal  knowledge  of  a 
langusgc.    You  should  aim  to  become  your  own  dictionary ;  and  to 
a  great  extent  your  own  dictionary  you  may  become,  if  you  take 
the  trouble  to  make  youreelf  familiar  with  the  roots  of  the  English. 
Do  you  think  you  would  ever  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  steam- 
eogine,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  an  engine  yourself.  If  roe  confined 
your  inspection  to  its  exterior?    The  war  to  know  how  to  put  a 
steam-engine  together  is  first  to  take  it  to  pweet,  end  then  earsAilly 
to  examine  the  structure  and  use  of  erery  pert*"—"  Yee,  brother, 
there  ie  eense  in  that ;  I  ha4  a  proof  last  week:  I  took  my  watch 
l9  be  repaired,  and  ae  I  etood  there  at  the  counter  chatting  with  the 
watchmaker  he  began  to  take  my  wateh  to  pieces :  mj  curiosity 
was  excited,  I  watoned  erery  etep,  and  when  he  had  done  (or  rather 
undone  the  watch),  he  explained  to  me  the  use  and    function  of 
erery  part    To-morrow  I  am  to  go  to  eee  him  pat  the  parte  to- 
gether."—*' A  rery  good  ffleetration ;  now  you  would  unnetutand 
what  yon  see  to-morrow  rery  Imperfeetly  if  yeu  had  not  seen  the 
watch  taken  to  pieces,  and  if,  furtner.  you  had  not  earef uUf  marked 
and  studied  erery  piece  of  the  maeninery.    After  all,  your  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  and  the  morementa  of  the  watch  will  remain 
rery  much  inferior  to  the  watchmaker's  knowledge ;  why  ?"— **  1  evp- 
pote,  beeatue  he  is  more  ezaetly  andmore  thoroughly  iuallSnrwith  thu 
seteral  parts."— '*  Bxaetly ;  apply  this  to  a  language ;  It  Is  the  paru 
or  the  elements  of  the  BngUsh  langnege  that  I  want  yen  to  he  maeier 
of,  well  knowing  that  when  yon  are  eo,  yon  will  know  and  write  the 
language  wsU;  but  without  that  maetery  tou  muat  not  expect  to 
become  a  proftaicut  in  our  tongue.    Tou  did  not,  I  fancy,  entrust 
your  watch  to  the  watchmaker'a  apprentice  r"— **  I  should  be  rery 
eorry  to  do  so."—**  Why  ?*'—'*  Why  ?  because  he  h  an  apprentioe. 
and  a  young  one  too."— "Very  well,  you   thought  he  did  not 
understand  his  business ;  and  if  he  did  not  understand  his  bueineas. 
it  was  ohiefly  because  he  wae  mnaequainted  with  the  structure  and 
usee  of  the  paru  of  your  wateh/'—**  But  why  uke  the  watch  to 
piseee  in  order  to  acquire  that  knowledge  ?"— **  Simply  beeause 
that  hnowledge    cannot  well  be  otherwise  acquired.     I  dare  say 
yon  hare  looked  at  your  waUhrery  often."-**  O  yes,  and  I  hare 
tried  to  look  Mo  it— but  never  could  get  to  know  much  about 
ite  works,  or  iu  opcratlona."— *'  No,  and  long  enough  might  the 
Witehuisker's   apprentice  look  at  ani   look  into  his   masters 
watehee  before  he  would  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skill  reqtiieite 
to  make  kin  a  wttehnaUr.    Now,  in  regard  to  the  BngUsh,  yoa 
w|ih  to  be  a  watchmaker,  that  is,  you  wish  to  write  good  £nglisn— 
how  can  jou  succeed  unless  by  learning  the  paru  ex  the  structure 
with  whioh  you  hare  to  deal  ?    No»  no ;  you  muat  follnv  the 


watchmsker'e  praetiee,  you  muat  take  the  langusge  to  plseet,itidf 
those  sereeal  piecee,  and  then  tr;|r  to  put  them  all  togetheiUtbj 
bit.     In  this  operation  ererythmg  depends  on  your  iqoitiog 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  sereral  component  psrts.   Thenfsre 
study  etymology,  etudy  the  Oreekj  Latin,  and  other  stem,  lif  )o« 
fail  in  this  you  wUl  be,  and  yon  will  remain,  in  tht  sonditkaof  the 
watchmaker's  apprentice.'* —  *  Surely.  I  mar  become  a  lasitcr  by 
studring  a  good  Bngliah  dictionary.'  —'*  Never ;  the  acre  ve  of 
the  dictionary  ia  like latikkig  el  Os  wotdt  enltte  eeMdk;  at  ths  bnt 
you  will  than  look  only  a  email  way  into  it,  and  after  iJQ,  luTiog 
siren  mueh  more  trouble  than  would  be  necessary  to  acqiute  tbe 
language  thoroughly  with  the  aid  of  etymology,  you  wilt,  wkatenr 
eflorU  you  may  aakoy  acquire  nothiiig  more  than  a  lapsrSeal 
acquaintanoe  with  Bnglish.    The  etymological  study  of  a  Unguaee 
is  the  only  wiee  and  proper  one ;  it  is  alao  the  shortest  snd  the 
easiest  in  the  long  run."— **  What  do  you  mean  by  *  etniehgical 
study  ? '  "^**  That  etud^  which  ia  founded  on  etjinobgy  or  a 
knowledge  of  root-aseaninge,  a  knowledge  of  the  mtanioii  of  the 
component  parU  or  the  elemenU  of  a  language.    Btymolory  U  the 
A,  ^,  C,  of  a  language ;  and  aa  you  eannot  wriu  withont  aesniag 
'  your  alphabet,'  ao  you  cannot  read  without  knowing  the  m^iemls 
you  hare  to  employ.    I  fancy  I  should  ill  aucceed  in  your  cabinet- 
making.    Why  ?"— **  For  one  thing  you  don't  know  the  teeb." 
— **No;  but  the  toola  of  the  Bngluh  language  I  dokoow.aad 
want  to  teach  you  what  they  are,  and  what  they  arc  for.   Tbrxeron 
study  the  Qreek  and  Latin  stems  or  rooU."— '*  But  yon  do  sot 
forbid  the  use  of  a  dictionary.    Some  of  the  words  gtm  hi  tht 
lessons  I  cannot  make  out— what  am  I  to  do  ?"— ^  Ooniult  s  good 
Bnglish  dictionary.  I  am  not  against  the  proper  UM  of  a  dietisBarr; 
Itie  the  abuse  of  a  dictionary  I  wish  to  guard  you  agsiast  Do  ist 
expect  too  much  from  a  dietieanry.    Do  not  place  |oor  reliaBee  aa 
a  dictionary.    Do  not  fly  to  a  dictiooary  the  moment  you  ncet  with 
a  word  you  do  not  underatand.  Inelead  of  eoaauUil^{  Uis  dictionary, 


that  I  wish  to  recommend;  if  you  hare  a  diotienary  ia  roar  svi 
head  you  will  never  be  at  a  lees;  and  the  way  to  aeqibs  sseh  a 
Ueaeure  is  hj  erstematk  etudy  the  etjnwtogaeal  stedy  of  the 
Bnglieh  tongue.'^->«*  Mil  you  think  a  diotsenaiy  nu|  bs  uafcii 
what  dletiouary  do  you  reeeMasond  2"—**  I  think  it  initiipsmahte 
that  you  should  possess  a  good  Bngliah  diotionary ;  talent  sod  isp 
dnetoy  of  the  flrat  class  ought  do  without  a  dictionary;  sod  yot 
youraelf  will  lisil  in  your  duty  if  you  do  not  learn  far  mors  wHaoat 
than  you  learn  by  means  of  a  dictionary;  nererthelesi,  thcrt  an 
occasions  when  a  dictionary  is  useful,  not  to  say  necesssiy,  sad  ot 
thatacooaat  I  will  set  befoce  rou  means  for  determining  which  of 
the  dictionaries  of  the  Bnellsh  language  you  should  peivkaie; 
but  enough  for  the  presenu^' 


LESSONS  IN  ARITHMSTIO^-^(k  U. 

PUOBLBMS  IN  YULQAA  F&ACtION&. 

caMMnMl>l«aif^^  la^  eel.  liij 

13.  Having  in  our  fefoier  leasoD  on  rulgar  liwtteaiesplaiatA 
tlieir  nature  and  the  prindples  of  o^erutiott  cuiplejed  ia  thdr 
management*  we  now  proceed  to  ihow  the  appMseJiii  of  than 
nnnciplea  in  theaolution  of  thoM  problems  which  are  nnisUf  to  bi 
flmad  intiuntisee  of 


PnOBLBM  1. 

2b  reifaiM  a  vulgw  fraction  to  itt  toumt  term. 

DxriKiTioN  5. — When  a  Tulgar  finetioa  ia  cxpietsed  in  tht  dn- 
pleet  fona  which  it  will  admit  of|Xt  is  then  aaid  to  be  in  iu  ioiMft  tffw 
(art.  9,  p.  134).  Thna,  the  rulgar  fraction  \l  is  capable  of  bdnf 
expressed  in  the  form  i ;  because  by  diriding  both  the  numa^ 
12,  and  the  denominator  16,  by  the  aame  number  d,  which  h  Al 
greatest  eommon  measure  or  dirisor  of  these  terms  (see  p.  59,  id* 
II.),  iu  ralue  u  not  altered  (art.  10,  p.  lSi}«  and  it  thon  aafHuM 
the  eimpleat  form  which  it  will  admit  of»  rix.,  I ;  tAu,  tkn,  is  the 
fb-action  if  in  8<«  foteca^  Idraas. 

RoLB  1. — Find  th4  greatstt  eommon  mteuma  or  dtfrnwr  •/  ^ 
terms  o/tMe/ractiom^  thed  t%  ^ihonrnMorator  amd  iMo  deoemiof^ 
(p.  56,  rol.  11} ;  mtd  dhido  both  ffOem  by  ikie  ettmmmma*i 
the  ptotiemta  wiUbotko  hwtet  Urmo  o/tko  fraeiim^  Uetii,JMf 
wiUbetht  numtrator  and  iko  doHOwtmator  ro^oetmlih  9f^J^ 
ti0m4mite  Imemt  terme.  Notet  If  thegyeaUst  oobuboo  ncsaoR 
ahonid  be  iMf^  or  1,  thel^tian  ie  already  in  iU  h>west  tccas. 

ROLU  %.^Appl^  ike  timrem  rol0Uh0  to  iMeficUri  or  drntan 
(gireninp.  56,  roU  IL)  ^nwiifw,  »i»wtoy  »?a  O^rwiV  <* 


LESSONS  m  ARITHMETIC. 


m 


Jraethn  ly  tMjf  dM$ofwhUh  mdy  bejifumlupon  trial  coiittoir  to 
BOTB  ;  do  th$  9atn$  wiih  ihefratHon  idhkh  rMuHtJ¥om  thd  opera* 
iion,  and  %oith  the  Mxt,  and  to  on,  untUit  be  found  that  thiftaetion^ 
uUifHoieif/ reetUtingy  hoi  no  common  dMtor  i  this  Mi  tn  the  ghen 
frttetioninUtlinoestttrme,  Kotos  IfthegrMtMt oommoBditiaof 
of  the  termi  df  a  fraction  lntolrH  a  prime  muabef  not  Inetnded  in 
tlie  theorems  abote  meotloiied,  end  not  othemriie  determlnablo 
from  the  nature  6t  the  nnmbert  thetnadrea,  thia  method  trill  ihil  in 
ndadttf  the  fraction  to  ita  lowest  termt ;  feoonrte  mnat  then  be  lutd 
toRolel. 

Rtri.1  8 — R^solte  the  terms  of  tho  fraction  into  their  mime 
fkctora  (see  pagea  55  and  50,  tot.  t),  and  canoel  those  ilctora 
whieh  are  common  to  each ;  the  prodocta  of  the  remaining  Aurora  ot 
each  will  be  the  loweat  tenna  of  the  giifen  fraction  respeeSveljr. 

IzAMVLt  TO  EOLA  l^^RodttOi  Oio  fraction  HI  to  ita  loirest 


2.  To  iind  the  lowest 
terms. 


tiie  qttotieata  into  two  exterior  columns  alongside  of  them ;  then 
carry  on  the  process  of  dlrision  as  usual,  in  each  alternate  column, 
each  remainder  becoming  in  its  turn  first  ditisor  and  then  ditidend. 
Thus,  taUng  tiie  example  already  giren  under  rale  1 :-« 


Diridenda 

and 
Dtrisors. 


X.  To  find  the  greatest 

difisor. 


885)405(1  (o) 
285 

Ti0)285{l  (3) 
180 

105)180(1  (e) 
105 


Hert»885«s*'15aal9|l 
ind     daS-MOSKSl./ 

Whence,  4f  is  tfas 
fraction  {|t  In  its 
lowest  terms. 


76)105(1  (4) 
75 

80)70(2  (0 
60 

Here,  the  greatest  \   15)30(2  (/) 
commondiTisoris  15.  j        30 

ExAMPLt  TO  RoLi  8.*--]tediieo  the  fraetion  HH  to  ita  lowest 
terms. 

Here,  tjy  employing  the  first  and  third  theorems  in  p.  50,  and 
diTldfaig  both  terms  of  the  giren  fraction  and  of  the  sucoessiTely 
resulting  fractions,  by  the  common  dlrisors  (16),  (8),  and  (3),  we 
obtain  the  answer  required  ;  as  in  the  following  scheme,  where  we 
haTc  put  the  common  difisors  above  the  fractions  to  which  they 
belong,  the  resulting  fractions  being  those  on  the  right  ttt  each  !-*- 

(16)      (8)      (3) 

fW=«*  =  H  =  *Wwiat  terms. 

BxAMPLi  TO  RVLa  3.— Reduce  the  fraction  -^g  to  ita  lowest 
terms. 

I.  To  find  the  common  facton  of  eadi  term* 


2)678 

2)1440 

2)iM 

2)720 

2)168 

2)360 

8)84 

2)180 

2)42 

2)90 

3)21 

3)45 

7 

3)15 

5 

Here,  078s8x2x2x2X2X3X 
and,  1440 =2X2X2X2X2x3x3 

2.  To  iind  the  lowest  terms. 


7;        I 
3X5.  > 


Here,  cancelling  the  factora  2, 3,  2,  2,  2,  and  3,  wfaieh  are  com' 
mon  to  each  term,  the  remaining  term  in  the  unmerator  is  7,  and 
the  remaining  terms  in  the  denominator  are  3  and  5,  whose  pro- 
dMt  is  15.     We  hare  the  answer,  therefore,  as  fbUows  : — 

i^Vtf  =  -fjf  lowest  terms. 

Of  theae  three  rules  for  redncing  a  fraetion  to  its  lowest  terms, 
the  itsi  is  generally  the  most  easy  of  application,  and  the  most  nni- 
Tonally  employed  by  arithmeticfans.  It  iS  tedious,  however,  in  its 
opernCim,  and  irlcsome  tn  the  case  ot  large  numbers.  The  follow* 
lAg  method  of  abri^hig  the  proeesses  both  of  finding  the  greatest 
eommon  dirisor,  and  of  finding  the  lowest  terms,  will  be  aeceptaMe 
t»OQr  atodenSs: — 

!•  To  abridge  She  proeess  of  finding  the  greatest  common  diriaor ; 
Arrange  the  dividends  and  divisora  in  two  separate  columnsy  and 


Ctf)l 

465 
285 

285 
180 

Wi 

180 
105 

105 
75 

w* 

75 

60 

30 
30 

15 

•     1 

1 

i(l) 


iM 


2(/) 


Hero,  the  last  dirisor  15  ia  the  greatest  commasi  dirisor,  as 
before. 

EzriANATlOK. 

In  thia  example,  the  1st  dltidind  ia  465,  and  Oo  1st  dirisor 
885 1  thesoam  arfsnaad  ia  sepmraie  eolnmnay  afed  tito  1st  ftotisnt, 
l,ispnt«ia#if/3(of  kbodiridoMl;  iWpiwdaotof  the  IsS  dMaat 
and  Ist  quotient  is  put  under  the  1st  diridend,  aad  SBtOaslad  froaa 
U;  the  Ut  reaMindiBr  180  BOW  beooMs  tto  tad  dirkor,  and  tfie 
1st  dirisor  Urn  Sod  dUida^.  The  asooHl  i|aiiUsaii  1,  k  now  pwk 
on  the  right  of  the  2nd  diridend ;  the  product  of  the  2nd  quotient 
and  the  2nd  dirisor  ia  put  under  the  2iid  diridend  and  subtraeted 
from  it ;  the  2nd  remainder  105  now  becomes  the  3rd  dirisor,  and 
the  2nd  diriiOr  becomeathe  3rd  dfrfdend.  This  process  is  carried 
on  in  the  same  way,  until  the  last  ^rtsor  15  is  obtained,  and  there 
isno  remafaider.    TIkia  dirisor  15  is  the  grealesi  oosnaioa  dftrisor. 

In  order  to  render  this  explanalMw  elearer,  we  hare  marked  the 
quotients   in  the    abore  operation,  ^iiich   correspond   with  the 

3uotients  in  the  example  to  Rule  1,  with  the  same  letters,  a,  I,  c^ 
\e,  and/ 

2.  To  abridge  the  process  of  finding;  the  lowest  terms  t  Arrange 
the  first  diridend  and  all  the  dirisora  in  sueeessioa  firon  the  fifst  t» 
the  last ;  then,  under  each  dirisor  put  the  quotient  whfch  befonga 
to  it.  Tn  a  new  Ihic,  put  1  undtr  the  lastdtrfsor,  and  put  the  number 
which  is  under  it  in  the  preceding  line  also  under  the  sefond  last 
dirisor  in  the  new  Gne.  Multiply  che  number  under  this  diriaar  in 
the  fint  line  by  the  number  under  it  in  the  new  line,  to  the  prodnet 
add  the  number  to  the  right  Of  it  in  the  new  Ibie,  and  pinoe  the  sum 
under  the  third  last  dirisof  fn  the  new  line.  Then,  moltlplif  the 
number  under  this  dirisor  fn  the  firat  line  by  the  mnnber  vmler  tt 
in  the  new  line,  to  the  prodvct  add  the  number  to  the  right  of  ft  hi 
the  new  line,  and  place  the  sum  under  the  fourth  fast  divfsor.  IPrO' 
ceed  in  Che  sasBtf  way,  trntil  numbers  be  obtained  in  tlie  new  line  fiir 
an  the  dirisora  and  for  the  first  diridend ;  then  Ihe  lost  two  nnm* 
ben  thus  obtained  wiU  be  the  lowest  terms  of  the  frtkcdon. 

Tfatts,  talcing  the  same  example  already  eircr  nnier  Rule  1,  and 
arranging  the  first  diridend  and  an  the  dirnon  in  successton,  witb 
their  respectire  quotients,  and  (he  nnmbers  in  the  new  Unf ,  at 
abore  directed,  we  hare 

485   285    180    105  175      80      15 

11112       2       Fint  lino. 

31      19      12       7       5       2        1       New  line. 

Here,  the  last  two  numben  obtained  are  19  and  31 ;  whenos  tiio 
firaotion  rednced  to  its  lowest  terma  ia  if* 

ExPlANATtON. 

In  the  preeedfog  operation  it  ia  plain  that  as  tho  number  2  in  tha 
ftrst  line  under  Id  the  last  dirisor,  indicates  ttet  it  ia  oonlafaied  8 
timea  in  the  preceding  divisor,  and  the  number  2  hs  the  same  Hno 
under  30  indicatea  that  30  )a  contained  2  timea  in  the  dirisor  pre* 
ceding  it,  therefore  IS  must  be  contained  at  least  2  times  multiplied 
by  2  titnei,  that  ia,  4  times  )m  that  diriaw  75 ;  bM  aa  15  wao  the 
remainder,  which  containa  ifeMlf  1  time,  thoefore  75  contsina  15 
exactly  5  times.  Whence,  the  number  5  to  placed  under  75  in  the  new 


THB  POPCFIAR  EDUCATOR. 


Um.  Again,  flie  niimbar  79 
iititot,  ud  tba  renumder  mi  30,  thcnfa 
mtdtiplied  bj  I  time,  that  ii,  5  ttmei  in  75  and  2  timet  in  30,  that 
b,  7  timM  in  all;  tbenfore  105  contuu  IS  exactly  7  timca. 
ReaaonincintbenuBewar,  itaDeaiiIjbeproT«dtbatl6ii  con- 
tainad  inlao  exaetly  IS  timea  ;  in  285,  luutlr  19  timca ;  and  in 
4SS,  anctlj  31  timH.  Bat  285  and  485  an  tb*  two  terma  or  the  frac- 
tion) tho^ora  19  and  31  are  tlie  two  qootienta  which  arias  tnaa 
dindlngthoa  tcTiiiibTtlugrealeateommDadlTiaar  15;  and  conae- 
quntljr  19  and  31  are  the  loweit  tanna  of  the  fraction,  that  if,  tba 
ftacttonredaccd  toitalownttermaii  H- 

Radooa  tlu  tallowing  ttactiona  to  Uwir  lowett  tamia,  b;  one  or 
other  of  the  thraenilaa,  or  by  tba  abridged  proocaa.aamair  bafbond 


1.  Hi- 

3.  HH- 

5.  iW- 


ana.  H 
an..  H 


ana.  U 


Mm- 
8.  am 


'■Hi 


10.  HUH-  ana.     f 

n-  iWtt-  ana.    J 

am.   t     I    12.  HH- 

13.  In  ■  joiat-ilock  company  whiob  waa  dirlded  into  10,800 
aharea,  what  part  of  the  whole  eoncem  balonga  to  the  indiridaal 
wlia  hoUa  4,050  aharea? 


LESSONS    IN    GEOLOGY.— No.  XXIV. 
Bj  TaoMxa  W.  Jbhkth,  D.D.,  F.O.8.,  fto. 
CHAPTER   II. 
ox  TSE  ACTION  OF  WATE8  OH  THE  EAETH'B  CBtJBT. 

BECTios  vni. 


Tbb  materiala,  which  running  water  looaeni  fiota  the  anrfaee 
nnd  the  aide*  of  rocki  against  which  it  ruba,  are  called  by 
geologiata  detritua,  became  that  the  maaa  hsa  been  rubbed  off 
and  borne  away  &om  the  rocks  of  which  it  once  formed  a  part. 
The  amount  of  this  transporting  power  of  riTers  depeniu  on 
•everal  circunutancea,  auch  aa  the  volume  of  water,  tlie  qnan. 
ttty  and  the  aiie  of  the  aolid  matter  held  in  suspension,  and  the 
TBlodtj  or  rapidity  with  wMch  the  current  moTca.  It  has 
been  satiafactorily  aicertained  that  the  Telocity  of  a  river-cur- 
rent is  grtatul  in  the  n^iiddle,  and  Itait  on  the  bottom  and  at 
the  tidea  though,  the  greatest  amount  of  rapidity  ia  in  the 
middleotaatteam,  yet  wo  are  equally  certain  that  the  Telocity 
at  the  bottom  ii,  acroas  the  whole  breadth  of  the  riTer,  less  than 
in  any  part  of  the  irBten  above  it )  and  that  it  ia  ereater  along 
tiie  whole  width  of  the  iniface  than  at  any  part  of  the  Tolume 

The  reason  of  thia  difference  in  the  Telocity  of  a  atieam  ia, 
that  thrae  is  more  reaiatanee  and  friction  at  the  aidea  and  on 
the  bottom,  than  in  the  centre  of  tlte  water.  This  is  repre- 
sented to  youi  eye  in  Bg,  £1. 

Fi(.  St. 


BmHoh  b/  a  Bivtr  tonrt  rtprutnting  Idtal  Layn  tf  Watir. 
Qn  a  aight  of  thii  diagram,  jiouwill  eaaily  parceiTe  that  the 


qnantity  of  water  that  will  haTe  the  greatest  vdodty  will  Iw 
uut  represented  by  the  Tolume  a,  and  that  the  rapiditj  of 
the  ciUTent  will  be   decreased  toward*  the  side*  and  it  ibe 


Telocity  at  the  bottom  and  towarda  the  sides  ia  a  fact ;  Wl  tbef 
do  not  profess  to  know  the  laws  of  the  decrease.  'Byea  itia 
they  have  correctly  ascertained  the  velocity  of  a  current  la  Ihg 
middle,  the  depth  of  die  inter,  the  distance  of  the  oentn  fnm 
the  sides,  and  the  shape  of  the  rirer  bed,  they  do  not  know  Uu 
amount  of  friction  that  oiuht,  accordiof^ly,  to  be  fonsd  ai  iJu 
bottom  and  sidai.  What  I  have  stated  la  aufficient  to  show  lb 
fact  that  there  ia  always  more  friction  at  the  aides  and  ikbM- 
tom  than  in  the  centre  of  tlie  stream. 

The  power  of  a  river  to  retnore  a  body  ia  much  modified  bj 
tha/orm  which  the  body  or  fragment  preaenta  to  the  curreal. 
The  mechanical  force  of  a  stream  Bods  a  stone  or  a  pitce  d( 
rock,  always  at  first  of  an  augolar  ah^»e,  a  shape  which  pn- 
aenta  the  greatest  resistance  to  running  irater.  It  ia  obnciijt 
that  the  Telocity  of  a  river  must  first  be  great  enough  to  man 
these  angnlar  atone*,  before  it  can  wear  tham  down  and  an 
them  a  roonded  ahape  by  friction  with  other  pebUa, 
in  the  river-bed.  When  anch  fragments  of  rock  hsra  im 
rounded  by  being  roUed  onwoid  in  the  current,  these  itooa 
part  with  their  smaller  particle*,  which  go  to  form  gnni  oi 
aand,  which  the  moving  water  tikea  up,  holda  in  laipeaiioii, 
tranaporia  to  a  lower  level,  and  there  deposits  it  as  s  aediaenl. 

If  the  rocky  fragment  thus  rolled  onward  be  a  piece  ofnitil- 
stone  that  will  easily  decompose,  or  perhspa  a  canglonutile 
alightly  aggregated,  ita  removal  or  transport  will  be  euj.  Bui 
if  ue  stone  be  compact,  such  as  granite  or  cryslalline  luDedone 
and  its  maas  be  of  an  angular  shape,  the  tranaportstion  willte 
more  difficult.  When  the  river  is  sufficiently  rapid  to  inb  poni- 
fully  against  any  * ubatanoe  that  has  either  been  tcra  up  iy  iu 
force,  or  that  haa  fallen  into  its  current,  then  such  EragmesU, 
in  proportion  aa  their  comera  and  anglea  are  worn  swir  ^1 
friction,  become  more  easy  of  transport;  and  (hey  would,u 
their  course  be  unobstructed,  be  carried  eventually  to  the  Kt. 

You  are  aware  that  the  velocity  of  a  lirer  dapendi  greUlj 
on  the  inclination  or  declivity  of  its  channel;  and  Ihil  lie 
river'a  tranaporting  power  is  regolated  by  the  amounl  i^i  bf 
the  length  of  such  a  descent.  In  no  case  is  thia  indinxioD  "' 
a  river-bed  uniform.  A  river,  generally,  after  deKcedingi 
rapid  declivity  on  a  mountain  aide,  come*  into  a  Sat  and  lenl 
district.  The  detritui  which  it  had  the  power  lo  truupctt 
down  this  declivity,  it  soon  deposits  on  this  plain.  It  bu 
no  power  to  carry  them  far  into  the  plain,  becausi  il»  foia 
has  been  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  its  Telocilf- 

Aftfr  a  river  haa  flowed  quietly  through  a  plain,  it  ooi'l'' 
again  to  another  rapid  descent,  and  again  acquiret  iy  '^ 
velocity  an  increased  power  of  traneport.  In  thii  iKond 
descent,  the  river  cannot  affect  the  pebblea  which  il  leftbehLoil 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  plain,  unless  a  powerful  flood,  or,  u 
the  Americana  call  it,  a  freshet,  takes  them  snd  rolls  then  oa 
till  they  come  within  the  reach  of  the  river's  new  relocitjr' 

Rivers  which  run  in  mountainous  districts  on  muitiw 
coasts,  aa  for  instance  in  North  Wales  and  Scotland,  inn 
their  coutbcb  ao  short  nnd  rapid,  that  they  carry  down  thtii 
pebbles  and  gravel  at  once  into  the  neighbouring  les.  In  "" 
aame  manner,  it  is  found  that  the  torrents  which  ran  dovn 
the  Bouth-westem  declivities  of  the  Alps,  ruahioE  o' 
and  uninterrupted  alopes,  transport  Urge  blocks  int"  * 
teirancftn.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  courses  ol  n.— -- 
long,  like  those  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  and  cspecitUf  « 
the  American  rivera,  where  their  current  is  slow,  tlicj  dcpoM 
their  pebbles  at  the  spot  whore  their  veloeily  diniinUhei.  iM 
transport  to  the  sea,  or  perhaps  to  the  neit  lake,  only  «• 
Band  or  the  mud  which  they  take  up  in  their  subsequent  eoont. 

The  diagram,  flg.  62,  will  help  you  to  undeistuid  th»  i*- 
apectiva  velociiiee  and  force*  of  rivers  as  thay  Sow  iloiif  >l0^ 
or  through  plains.  If  you  increase  the  number  of  these  deobn- 
ties  and  flata,  according  to  the  length  of  any  riier,  J*",'!" 
form  some  good  conjecture  of  ita  transporting  power,  sad  n 
able  to  account  for  its  pebble*,  gravel,  or  sUt,  a*  it  enwn  • 
lake  or  the  sea. 

The  transporting  power  of  running  water  has  been  csrciuUj 


to  the  MeJi- 


The  transporting  power  of  running  water  has  M 
obierved  atid  calculated  by  geologiou  observer*. 


LESSONS  IN  OEOLOOT. 
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r  vhielt 

clay.  "^Eba  powei  of  the  river  to  tear  away  a  bed  of  eltj  will 
dspsnd  upon  the  velocity  of  tho  atreiim.  If  it  rum  at  the 
rate  of  three  inchei  a  lecond  at  the  boClom  of  the  bed,  it  will 
jiut  begin  to  tear  sway  a  clay  of  tbc  consialency  of  that  which 

Fii.«. 


Ti*  SlapfiifaRiv»r-btdmi^ffirtntparUtfiti  com*. 

is  naed  foi  potlarj.    Hawever  oompaot  and  tanacioiu  it  i 
be.  the  ■traain  moving  at  that  rata  will  tear  it  ap.    What  ma 

thU  remarkable  i*  the  fact  that,  when  a  river  doei  not  m 
fatter  tbui  three  inches  a  lecond,  no  bottom  is  more  pen 
nent  than  a  clay  one.  The  reaaon  leenu  to  be  thii :  ai  the 
■tteam  in  iu  paiaage  lemovea  the  impalpable  putidei  of  clay 
on  the  surface  at  the  bottom,  the  sand  which  the  water  hoLdJ 
in  suspensioQ  aticlu  to  tbe  new  bottom,  and  now  protects  it 
from  the  action  of  theBtream.  This  settled  land  continues  this 
protection  until  a  flood  shall  bring  down  coarser  gravel  and 
heavier  pebbles,  which,  in  their  headlong  ccurse,  wear  off  both 
the  sandy  crost  and  the  surface  clay. 

Take  another  caae,  and  suppose  that  the  bed  of  a  river  is 
sandv.  If  the  stream  movea  at  the  rate  of  lix  inches  a  second, 
it  will  disturb  and  lift  np  the  sand  at  the  bottom.  If  ita  rate 
be  eight  inchei  a  second,  it  will  remove  grains  of  sand  of  the 
aiie  of  liiuaed.  At  the  rate  of  twelve,  it  will  remove  fine 
gravel ;  and  at  twsnty-four,  it  will  roll  pebbles  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Still,  an  angular  atone  of  the  size  of  an  egg  the 
river  will  not  dfeturb,  unlets  it  run  at  the  rate  of  thiity-sii 
inches  a  second. 

Yoa  are,  perh^s,  not  aware  that  a  flooded  torrent,  in  many 
instance*,  runs  at  a  rate  far  greater  than  thirty-six  inches,  or  a 
yard,  a  leoondi  'When,  some  years  ago,  a  lake  in  Switierlind 
burst  its  barrier,  the  water  moved  for  name  distance  with  the 
terrific  velocity  of  thirty-three  feet,  that  is  nearly  four  hundred 
inches,  a  second.  Tbia  is  approochiag  the  speed  of  a  train  on 
the  railway,  the  rapidity  of  the  torrent  gradually  decreased 
to  eighteen  feet,  and  then  to  eleven  a  second ;  but  even  at  the 
entrance  of  the  water  into  the  I^e  of  Qeneva,  it  rushed  at  the 
rate  of  seventy-two  inches  a.  tecond. 

Try  now  to  eatimats  the  transporting  power  of  this  terrible 
flood.  The  entire  descent  from  the  barrier  of  the  lake  down 
to  the  Lake  of  Qeneva  was  more  than  foiur  thousand  feet — that 
ii,  greater  than  the  height^of  Ben-Neria  orSnowdon.  The 
distance  &om  lake  to  lake  was  forty-five  miles,  and  over  this 
distance  the  water  ran  in  five  hours  and  a  half.  The  water, 
in  ila  coune  found  enormous  masses  of  rock,  which  had  been 
long  and  firmly  buried  in  an  ancient  alluvial  soil— maiies 
of  uie  dimeoiions  of  a  good-sized  house.  These  large,  heavy, 
and  fixed  block*  the  water  tore  up,  and  catried  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  down  the  valley. 

Whenever  a  remarkable  flood  talte*  place  in  a  river,  every. 
body  is  astonished  at  the  eaae  with  which  a  stream  dislodges 
and  removes  large  and  ponderous  maues.  In  estimating  the 
weight  of  maasea  in  the  open  air,  they  forget  the  comparalive 
lightness  or  buoj;ancy  of  such  materials  when  they  are  «ub- 
merged  in  a  fluid  denser  than  air.  Such  masse*,  however 
large,  are  much  more  easily  moved  in  water  than  in  air.  This 
is  in  consequence  of  a  law  in  hydrostatics,  that  a  solid  body 
fully  immersed  in  water,  weighs  a>  much  leu  than  it  does  in 
the  air  a*  ii  the  weight  of  the  water  which  its  body  displace*. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  many  rocks  which,  in  theii 
composition,  are  not  more  than  twice  that  of  water  in  specific 
gravity,  and  which  are  very  rarely  more  than  three  times.  Ac- 
oordingly,  when  maisM  of  rock  are  covered  with  water  they  lote 


some  a  third,  and  some  half,  of  what  is  called  their  weight. 
If,  therefore,  you  conaider  the  velocity  of  a  rapid  current,  and 
the  loss  of  gravity  in  the  masses  which  are  submerged  in  the 
water  of  a  torrent,  it  will  be  easy  to  account  for  the  large 
quantities  of  gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  which  are  carried  daily 
into  the  aea,  and  also  for  the  large  boulders  and  heavy  piece* 
of  rock  which  are  found  in  rounded  fragments  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  their  native  beds. 

This  transporting  power  of  riven  is  a  great  benefit  to  our 
earth  and  its  inhabitants.  If  rivers  had  not  this  power,  their 
channels  would  be  annually  choked  up  by  floods,  and  the 
valleja  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  as  well  as  the  plain* 
at  the  base  of  mountains,  would  be  strewn  all  over  with  rocky 
fragments,  which  would  render  the  moat  fertile  land  a  sterile 
wilderness.  This  evil  is  prevented  by  a  general  law  of  running 
water,  a  law  which  strikes  every  observer  with  surprise.  It  i* 
found  that  two  equal  streams,  when  united  in  one  bed,  do  not, 
ai  j-ou  might  expect,  occupy  a  channel  of  double  surface.  By 
this  I  mean,  that  when  two  rivers  unite  in  one,  the  surface 
area  of  the  fluid  mass  is  far  less  than  thst  which  was  previously 
occupied  by  the  two  separate  streams.  In  this  cose,  the 
collective  waters,  instead  of  spreading  their  area,  contract 
themselves  Into  a  mass  which  is  greater  in  height  than  it  il  in 
breadth.  This  increases  the  power  of  floods  to  remove  rockjr 
'ragrnents  from  the  surface  of  the  land. 

Tius  remarkable  law  in  hydrostatica  prevenl*  river*  from 
occupying  so  large  a  space  a*  they  otherwise  would  in  the  soil* 
of  the  earth.  It  is  found,  aa  I  intimated,  that  two  large  river* 
after  their  junction  have  only  the  surface  which  one  of  them 
had  before.  Indeed,  there  are  instances  in  which  their  united 
waters  are  confined  in  a  bed  narrower  than  eilher  of  them  had 
llllcd  before  they  were  united.  By  thia  means,  etreanu  that 
drain  a  land  occupy  less  room  aa  they  approach  the  aea.  Con- 
sequently, the  most  valuable  part  of  our  aoQs,  such  as  rich 
deltas  and  fertile  plains,  are  prevented  from  being  constantly 
under  water,  and  thus  are  preserved  for  the  use  and  benefit 

The  knowledge  of  this  law  helps  you  to  account  for  a  river 
,  lienomenon  that  must  often  have  struck  you.  You  have  ere 
now  seen  that  a  river  when  flowing  through  a  low  level  ii 
times  more  rapid  even  when  the  slope  of  its  bed  ha*  been 
much  diminiihed.  In  trying  tu  reason  out  this  fact,  you  find 
that  the  wider  the  stream  was.  it  was  necessarily  the  shallower, 
and  that  consegaently  its  current  was  the  more  retarded  by 
Mction  agslnsC  both  the  sides  and  the  bottom.  But  now  the 
deeper  it  is,  the  smaller  i*  the  proportion  of  it*  waters  that  can 
be  afiected  by  the  bottom  and  the  sides.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  river  is  enabled  to  force  its  way  onward  with  fewer 
obstructions,  end  to  remove  those  materials  that  have  been 
swept  down  into  it  from  the  upland  distiiota. 

I  will  conclude  this  lesson  by  giving  you  a  few  illustratian* 
jf  the  enormooi  size  and  the  amoiing  weight  of  masses  which 
running  water  can  move  and  bear  along  to  great  distance*. 

At  Vermont,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  a  lake  burst 
ji  ISIO.  The  water*  rushed  with  great  violence,  and,  at  the 
distance  of  seventeen  miles  below,  they  moved  a  mass  of  rock 
which  was  estimated  at  the  weight  of  one  hundred  tons,  and 
carried  it  to  the  distance  of  several  rods. 

1827,  a  great  fiood  took  place  in  the  Cheviot  Hills,  in 
Northumberland.  A  small  mountain  torrent  called  the  College 
became  exceedingly  swollen  with  rains.  Its  waters  brought 
down  several  thousand  tons  weight  of  gravel  and  sand  to  the 
plain  of  the  Till.  At  the  time  of  the  flood  a  bridge  was  in 
progress  of  building,  some  of  the  massive  stone*  of  which 
weighed  half  a  ton,  and  others  three- quartet*  of  a  ton,  but 
these  heavy  atones  were  carried  two  miles  down  the  stream. 
At  another  point  the  hrouk  bore  away  a  large  block  of  green- 
stone porphyry,  weighing  nearly  two  tons,  and  deposited  it  at 
the  distmce  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below. 

In  1839,  terrible  and  destructive  floods  took  idace  in  the  north- 
eastern district  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  water  carried 
a  great  number  of  farm-houses,  and  thirty-eight  bridges, 
ivei  Nairn  look  up  amass  of  sandstone  one  fool  thick,  three 
feet  wide,  and  fourteen  feet  long,  and  carried  it  to  the  distance 
ro  hundred  yards.     At  Bjlater  there  is  a  bridge  over  the 

Dee,  built    of  massive   granite,  and   consisting   of  five 

arches.    This  flood  took  away  mass  after  mogi,  till  the  whole 
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mMonry  dinappea'cd,  and  the  I'nmei^e  blocks  were  afterwards 
found  In  the  bed  of  the  riyer  at  a  considerable  distance  below. 
On  the  same  occasion,  the  river  Don  rushed  against  a  collection 
of  stones  between  four  and  five  hundred  tons  !n  weight  alto- 
gether, and  many  of  these  stones  were  about  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  pounds  weight  each.  These  stones  were  not 
borne  downward  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  were  foiced  up 
on  inclined  plane,  risin,'  nx  Ud  in  ei^ht  or  ten  ynt  Is,  carried 
over  the  ildg  s  ani  then  w  tj  left  on  a  flat  ground  that  laid 
beyond  the  declivity  of  the  other  side. 


LESSONS  IN   QEKMAN.— No.  XXXI. 
•    SacTioN  LXI, 

%U,  when  it  follows  the  comparative,  is  translated  by  "than." 
Ex.:  ®ie  aUlft  ifl  ffb^tx  a(f  lit  Suc^e;  the  oak  is  higher  than 

the  beech. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  a  single  word,  all  is  made  to  ref^r  to 
n  whole  clause  introduced  by  ka$j  as,  (5c  IxttcU  Ufitt,  a(«  baf 
n  arbcitcti  he  begs  rather  than  work;  (literally  sooner,  or  more 
readily  than  that  he  works.) 

%{$,  following  the  negatives  fcin,  ni<^t<,  &c.,  is  best  trans* 
oited  by  *'tai"  (escept)»  though  the  succeeding  word  may  stand 
in  the  nominative.  Ex.:  Olitnuinb  a(«  bu  fans  t^  uiccisiatcn; 
no  one,  tmi  Mw,  can  overcome  him.  The  same  is  aleo  true  of 
interrogative  sentences  when  the  like  negativee  are  implied  Sn 
the  answer.  Ex.:  fiSaS  ^t  cr  f»nft  a(e  claen  Ifcrcn  %\Ul\  What 
has  he  (else)  tut  an  empty  title  f  In  other  positions,  all  often 
answers  to  our  '*et."  Bx.:  3(^  rrfcitne  teittin  lineiifi^eu  a(f  miinen 
4(ttn ;  I  acknowledge  no  human  being  as  my  master.  3^  (cttac^t 
i^n  e(<  cinttt  Srcatib;  I  regard  him  at  a  fHend.  dr  wrlan^t  H 
all  fin  9tt^]  he  demands  it  di  a  right.  9c  flc^'t  <iirt  all  o6 
cc  frattf  toAtc ;  he  looks  m  though  he  were  sick,  ft  I  <  er  ticfc< 
Sa^n  fa^,  flel  ft  ju  JBobcn;  at  (when)  be  saw  this  9?g:n,  he  fell 
to  the  ground. 

I.  SBte  also,  often  signifies  **  as."  Ex.:  Qi  i|l  ^eutf  loic 
geflern;  it  is  to  day  a$  yesterday,  (ft  ^an^clt  wie  fin  rc<^tfd)aff' 
net  QJlanii  ^antedi  mu§;  he  acts  at  an  upright  ma  i  must  act. 
SB  it  answers  also  to  our  word  "like."  Ex.:  (fs  glvViji  iuic 
^Qtt]  it  glitters  like  gold.  (St  MvAji  fi.^  ro\t  ciit  5Ba^njliin^:r; 
he  behaves  himself  like  a  maniiir.  3ocrat(j  Mil^tc  a  1  s  SAtij' 
tin3,  to  it  einc  Ofofe,  Ulyat  ntfl  *Dhi!Ui,  njie  cin  Sit.jcl  unt  fiaxh  a(0 
(Stttl,  ttjle  cln  ©crbrcc^cr;  Socratrs  hloo.a'jd  «»  youth  (young 
man)  like  a  rose  (as  a  rose  bloom.H),  taught  as  man  like  au 
angel  (as  an  augel  tcacli.-^),  and  dluJ  as  oU  mau  like  a  cri- 
mlnal  (as  a  crimlQal  dies). 

EXERCISK  Ok. 

at&'tcife,/.  depai'turc;  tfl^ifff^t,  appointed,  O6fc^on,  although; 
IBauact,  /.   architect      fixed;  ?Partci', /.  party ; 


ture 


8rdl^U(^feit,  /.  joyful-  $feifcr,  m.  piper ; 

««»        •         s       A 


IBeflagea,  to  complain  I      ness;  Action',/,  region  ) 

fBcna^ii'&art,      neighs  ®ci{)is,     iutellcctual,  ®tmtU(^,         sentient, 
bouringt  spiritual;  sensual; 

Seiso^'net,  m.  inhabi*  <Sk(aiigfii,toarrive(0)  Ut'Mg&ici&cn,    to    re- 
tan  t;  (ii^cnH-ttt',/.  force; 

iDaua-iit,  enduring;      (iJcaafam,  cruel ; 

!Dct  »te  MfU,  (8  4S.  <&4bfActiti9. avaricious; 
6.);  **lfte,/  half? 

^cm,  m.  Catliedral ;     ^ier^ctontineti,       to 

d^^cViji^  ambitious,      come  hither ; 
aspirings  Jtuppfl, /.  cupola ;         a-.,  -„  .-^-., 

(ftit^fif en, to  discover;  {anMnft,        country-  iBorfltC^tig,  cautious; 

(ffcfsn'oen,  to   attain,      air;  93uct^citm. advantage; 

reach  j  ««aH<tf«^    /•     land-  fflJeit,  far,  distant ; 

ilrntes,  to  reap,  hir-      scape;  ffitrtf',  m.  worth ; 

vest;  9»cng«,/ multitude;   aOlrfrn,   to  work,   ef- 

Grfc^eincn,  to  appear ;  ^emt,  m.  month ;  fectuate. 

fflfl"  xtm  Bitten  fiit^teh  Wt  9f1i'ar»  During  the    rain  the  field-la- 

fifiter  til  ttm  bftta(^battcn  SBafte  bourers  sought  protPctioa  in 

&^if(.  the  neighbonriog  forest. 

a>fc  wiroicrftf  ifl  ^catt?  What  day  of  the  month  is  to- 


S)et  24fle  tlu0ufl'. 
®CT  trci   Sa^rcn 


\\>at   fin  gro^(3 


day? 

The  24  th  of  August. 
Three  years  ago   there   was  a 

great  earthquake. 


ObgteU^   »cr  eturm   noc^^sfrea  Although  the  storm  haft  ibiled, 

fat,  fD  df^R  ^^  ^^9^  ^^  "^  ^^^  billows,  notvithitandiac, 

ff^r  |o<^.  (still)  run  very  high 

Untec  ben  ©ftrgftn  ffl^l  |l<^t  man  Among  the  dtisens  tliemielTa 

ntt^ti  a!«  bleit^  ©ffti^'tfr.  one  sees  notUng  but  psUid 

countenances. 

9luc  in  fcer  6tank«  tf«  W>\(fyviM  Only  in  the  hour  of  sepsration, 


meif    man,   loclc^   einen   grofcn 
64|aO  Ut  ikU  vnfcr  Oafen  ^gt. 


does  one  know  how  great  a 
treasure  of  (the)  love  our 
bosom  eheriihes. 
Although  the  chaw  is  oqIj  a 
toilsome  and  barbirous  plea- 
sure,  neyerthelesi,  with  manj 
a  onci  it  heeomes  a  psnion. 


main  over ; 

UntonF,  m.  unthank^ 
fulness ; 

Uii'grbsfttg,  impatient ; 

iUettifnflWt  service- 
able; 

©ttlangeii,  to  require; 


Obpt^sn'  ^t<  da^b  httc  cin  an'flccn« 

0cakef  un»  HtSarifi^  IDtrgnft'* 

gen  i|li  f«  nrirt  fit  fccnao<^  oft  Ui 

IDIan^m  |ttc  lfiWr<^ft. 
SBott  SBeitem  fleft  tine  taakf^aft    From  afar»  a  laadMape  sppears 

f{^»ttcc  ttiif ,  Ail  in  Ht  0lA|t.  more  beauOiUif  than  near  at 

hand. 

1.  Q^in  aerfligcr  ®fnuf  ifl  tatttmtrt  nil  cltt  fttttlk^.  2.  2)ct  ^. 
fdc^tige  crUngt  nie  fo  »icl  all  «  |a^cn  »i«.  3.  3«  W^  »«"  »•*  *« 
o6em  Wcgioiien  ^tian^t,  fcfflo  tattct  ttirt  e«.  4.  3f  me^t  '^n  tu  ciiu 
^sttti  |«ftt,  Mto  nw^  lUMc  i|a  tic  saMc.  5.  Zt  H^tc  Ra^nn 
fllcg,  tfflo  e^rgfiiigtc  wuttt  ft.  6.  ®et  aaf*  %Uf  gttsa^  »fs  H»i^ 
batten  Scteo^nctn  Mt  ajcrl^eite.  7.  ten  WirtUtjlfn  JUdW  3^ttS  S5rt» 
md«(nf  ^nUii  6ic  weriorcn?  8  ^^  ^abc  nif^c  aU  fcU  4aifte  mim. 
9.  5Dcn  toicoulllfn  rcifca  6tc  Ma  ^Ur  ab  ?  10.  SDUinc  %btcif<  ijl  9*\ 
ben  imolften  btcfrt  aWenati  feflgcff*!.  11.  ©«»  »lc»idfhtt  wirt  S^i 
J&ert  iBcitbet  ^le^et  rommen?  12.  3c^  ctttartett  i^tt  \^  w  (Sect, 
82.  I.)  ttei  Xagcn.  13.  ^Jw  einem  Sajrc  mv  u|  n«^  in  !J)futf(^taHt 
14.  3n  ffieimat  ^tteit  »w  iscntgen  Soften  tis  giU^rtcflcn  wx  gcM- 
teflcH  aJUnnct  i^ce  SBo^nung.  IB.  IDftI  tifftt  i|l  nu|Ui^,  aU  ^ 
unb  ©itbet,  obgtetc^  bet  aUert^  be«  ^^Itt  un»  «l!6ft«  gr&fet  i(».  16 
5)ie  ganic  a){cnge  war  nut  rinct  Tlnfit^t.  17-  IDJatt  (^rae^  wu  w^ti, 
aU  *»n  tec  dulunft.     18.  3t^  f«<>ticb  incinem  Swunte  nut  w«iiid«  SSfitt 

19.  Urn   bit   ganjt  Slabt  Return   kgirtea  nic^t»,  aW  grsulamc  gtmtt. 

20.  sriKt  Octtwtt  fonntf  ^tet  witfttt.  21.  Ohf^n  ti  n^il  «(*  ««*« 
snfc  Albeit  ^ot,  fo  (Sect.  44.  IV.)  Ifl  et  bi**^  Immec  ^riteren  ©fmiit|f*. 
£2.  aSit  fa^en  ni^its  al«  Sffiaffcc  um  un«  ^ctum.  23»  2^  ^^  ^^ 
«(l  mein  «eben,  aab  bap  map  it^  bcm  JTsnige  geb«n.  24.  ©«»»  >« 
Wtrtf(5  auc^  nic^!«  a«  ein  tu^grt  ©ewlfftn  bf|l|f,  fs  Ifl  ic  bwm^  glu^i^ 
|u  f<^abcn-  25.  SBenn  l^r  att<^  nli^l  att  ciiet  8eben  getettet  ^K  !• 
feib  bP(^  iufticten.  26.  nDicfel  ®(^l«p  fic^t  man  Mn  SBcitcttt  27-  3» 
bee  SflA^e  bettsi^tct,  leirb  man  bU  itunfl  ba  iBaaatt  fogUit^  cnUflfa 
28.  Wenn  eit  bitfc«  «tmAlbc  «ea  SDDeiteM  bttcai^Mi,  fo  ft^  ^  <* 
bcJTcr.  20.  (fine  fianbft^aft  ctfi^nt,  iwn  ®fitem  bftroi^et,  »W  |i^»ti« 
a«  ill  bet  ffl^t. 

1.  Is  your  brother  as  eantiotts  as  your  ande?  d.  He  it  fiot 
■0  cautious  as  my  nnole.  8.  Take  neither  more  nor  less  UiaB 
necessity  requires.  4.  Althongh  he  poeeesees  a  beSuUAd  eMi^ 
nevertheless  I  trill  resign  to  him  a  part  of  mine*  0.  Tlicy  did 
nothing  but  complain  of  their  last  mishap.  6.  I  saw  soboOy 
in  the  saloon  but  the  bUnd  piper,  r.  The  longer  he  lUytd 
with  him,  the  more  impatient  he  became.  8.  On  whst  day  of  w« 
month  will  your  friend  take  his  departure  from  here?  >•  »!• 
departure  is  fixed  for  the  fourteenth  Of  next  month.  10^  we 
will  go  this  way,  in  order  to  see  the  landscape  near  si  haad 

2 1.  Nothing  but  joyfulncss  was  in  the  whole  ftunily.  12-  ^ly 
one  wish  remnined  over  to  him.  13.  No  one  is  sO  worthy  o. 
our  kindness  as  the  friend  of  my  brother.  14.  You  will  recorer 
sooner  in  the  country  air  than  in  the  city.  16.  The  moil  ■ff- 
viceable  men  reap  often  nothing  but  unthankfulncss.  18.  Froa: 
afar  one  can  see  the  cupola  Of  St.  Panrs  Csthcdrsl.  " 
What  day  of  the  month  is  to-day  *  18.  It  is  either  the  twenty, 
eighth  or  the  twenty-ninth. 

SacTioN  LXII. 
Words  denoting  qaaaiity,  weight  or  measure,  ife  aeW^ 
put  in  the  plural,  though  connected  with  numerftia  signify- 
ing more  than  one;  a$,  <iu  Jpfunt,  one  pound;  rt«  W^ 
ten  pound(a)i  btci  tStfcr,  three  acre(8}5  ^wplf  8uf.  I^cl**  ** 
(foot.) 


LESSONS  IN  GEBMAN. 
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Feminioe  noum,  however,  are  tutiatly  excepted  from  thii 
rule ;  at,  f«^  dUtn,  six  ells ;  fltbcti  fRdlcn,  Kven  miles,  ftc. 

When,  between  the  term  oC  quantity  and  the  thing  whose 
quaotitj  or  measure  is  specified,  there  intervenes  no  qualifying 
word,  both  nouns  stand  In  the  same  case ;  as,  ein  $funb  Sudct, 
one  pound  (oO  iiigar;  jwci  ipfUnfe  Suder,  two  pounds  (of)  sugar; 
brd  iPmr  tk^H  ^ne  pair  (of)  shoes;  neunjlg  Cftdd  Rinbvlel), 
ninety  head  (of)  cattle,    (f  16.  2.  e.  %  12S.) 

I.  Adjectiret  are  formed  by  suiBxing  the  word  lA^^  from 
3A^r,  to  the  cardinal  numbers.  Bx. :  9l  ifl  emiai^tifli  it  is  a  year 
old.  SHcfee  ^\ttt  \ft  vicriA^rig,;  this  is  a  four  year  old  horse. 
(Itn  ^nttrt  iA^rigct  SRantij  a  hundred  yCar  old  man  (a  centen- 
arian.) 

Nouns  are  formed  by  adding  cr  to  the  cardinals  ($  51.  2.) 
Ex.:  din  l^rifiecT,  (ein  (D2ann  van  breipig  Barren);  a  man  of  30 
years  of  age.  i'ln  Slc^tjifler;  an  octogenarian.  S>ev  9l<^t  unb  |toaii» 
liQtv  (ilBetn);  the  wine  of  the  vintage  of  1828. 

4untcrt,  (a  hundred)  and  Saufrnt,  (a  thousand)  when  placed 
before  a  noun,  do  not  generally  take  the  article  before  them. 
Ex.:  (Sx  ^at  ^untrrt  ^^h  unb  ncunsij  Ot^ftn;  he  has  (a)  hundred 
sheep  and  ninety  oxen.  Used  without  a  noun,  they,  as  in 
English,  assume  the  plural.  Sx.  i  ^ttabcrte  wn  iUn^dftn  (lerSen 
voc  <0uR9fT;  hundreds  of  man  die  of  hunger.  Zaufenfet  faQcn  in 
\<t  e^Ut^t ;  thousands  fall  in  (the)  battle. 
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Sprir,  m.  April; 
IBefeVi  m.  command; 
Sefaiint     mac^cn,    to 

publish ; 
IBefc^ADn,  patron; 
f8u^  (!Papi«),n.  quire ; 
<Sa)7ttal',  ».  capital  i 
Drelfac^,  (§.  47.) ; 
^DrcilA^rig.    triennial, 

three  years  old ; 
5Du^esb,  fi*  dozen ; 
Cinlaben,  to  invite,  to 

bid; 
diU,  fi    eil,    yard; 

(24  inches.) 
QngUab,  M.  England, 

Britain; 

We  here  Insert,  to 
table  of  cardinal  and 

CAROINALS. 

fS'xni  (fin,  etne,  ein) 
SWci 

Mci 

vice 

f«*« 

ficBcn 

a^t 

neun 

ic^n 

<Vf 

fisolf 

¥r(t)r^n 

tter^e^n 

fftnf^efts 

f«*je^n 

fitUn^t^  or  flc^a 

neunjc^n 

fkoonsii 

tin  unb  inninjig 

jn>d  unb  )n»an|ig  ic 

breipig 

ein  unb  \tt\^i<s 

inn  unb  brci^tg  u. 

»*etgig 

ffinfiig 

fn^jtg  (not  fcc^jig) 


ExBHOien  65. 

Qntbecfer,  m.  discov. 
erer,  descryer ; 

^burtjtag,  m.  birth- 
day; 

(8(no€fcr,  m.  Genoese  i 

dtuntcn,  to  found; 

«alb,  half; 

iuhi^lf,  pretty,  hand* 
some,  fair ;  • 

3ttnt,  m.  June; 

fittb^abcr,  m.  lover, 
friend ; 

Soi^.n.  half  an  Ounce; 

<ttb»ig,  m.  Lewis ; 

tul^,  Luther ; 


3Rar,  n.  time  (S  50. 
Note); 

dRinute,/.  minute; 

Cel,  n.  oil ; 

9funb,  n.  pound } 

9c«ccni',  per  cent ; 

^tdfii^tt,     m,     one 
sixty  years  of  age; 

UngefA^r,      about, 
near; 

SDcv^cfrat^cn^  to  marry 

flSctjtnfen,  to  pay  in- 
terest; 

Siertrl.  fi.  quarter ; 

SBonintcr,  under  which, 
among  which. 


CARDtKALS. 

0UD1NAL8. 

flcSen^tg  (or  ftebjig)           70. 

bee  fUbenaigfic  or  fiebjigfle. 

a(^t3tg 

80. 

»  ai^tjigflc. 

neun^tg 

00. 

■  •  ncun|tg^e« 

^unb«rt 

100. 

„  ^nbertfle. 

^unbrtt  unb  ein< 

101. 

,  ^anbert  unb  er^» 

^unbelt  unb  ^loti 

102. 

«  ^unbert  unb  jiDcite. 

(unbect  unb  brci  k 

103. 

.  ^unbert  unb  brttte 

gtoei  ^unbert 

200. 

«  3n>eifuttbeT(fle. 

beet  ^unbeit 

800. 

,  bcet^iinoett^c. 

taufenb 

lOOO. 

1,  taufenbfle. 

}»« t  taufenb 

2000. 

w  ficcitaofenbfic. 

brtt  taufenb 

3000 

,  bteitaufenbfie. 

je^n  taufenb 

10,000 

«  gc^ntaiifcnbfie. 

9unbm  taufenb 

100,000 

»  ^unberttaufcnbfle 

dae  miTttsn 

1,000,000 

.  9Ri(Iicnfie. 

gn)ci  Sninionen 

2,000,000. 

„  imx  SDtiUicnflf  k. 

bcr 


facilitate  Uie  studies  of  our  subscribers,  the 
ordinal  numbers. 

OROINALS. 

crtlf  (not  bet  einte),  the  first. 
jnjette  (also  ber  onbere),  the 

second. 
brttte  (not  brette).  the  third, 
viette,  the  fourth, 
f unfu,  the  fifth. 
fecb^te,  the  sixth, 
{tcbentc.  the  seventh. 
oi^c  (not  a(^ttc),  the  eighth, 
neunte,  the  ninth, 
je^nte,  the  tenth. 
etfte,  the  eleventh. 
gwMfte,  the  twelfth. 
breijebnte,  the  tliirteenlh. 
vietjcbt»ti,  the  fourteenth. 
fOnfje^nte,  thfc  fifteenth, 
fet^je^nte,  the  sixteenth ;  ftc. 
ftcbcnie^ttte  or  1lift|e^< 
a(f;t)c^nte. 
neunjc^nte. 
jwawjigfle 
ein  unb  inMnjigflr. 
jn^et  unb  inMnjigjlc  se. 
breipigflc. 
ein  uiib  brctpigfle. 
jiDci  unb  tteiSmie  >C. 
tjterjigflf. 
fiinfjmie. 
ff(^ji9|lc. 


1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

6. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
IT. 

18. 
19. 

fO. 

21. 
22. 
30. 
81. 
32. 
40. 
50. 
60. 


•Dct  dlep^nt  ii»itb  (Sect  85.  L)    The  elephant  lives  (becomes) 

ungefA^t  ^unbert  3a^re  aU.  about  a  hundred  years. 

S)iefer  Srunnen  ifi  ^Manjig  8uf  tief.     Hiis  well  is  twenty  feet  deep. 
S)iefcr    ^latn'U    ^at    brei    ^aat    This  sailor  has  bought  three 
6tiefeln  unb  ein  ^aox   @(^u^e        pair  of  boots,  and  one  pair 
gefoufl'.  of  shoes. 

dx  nnit  vorgcflern  ^um  erflen  Sn^fe    lie  was,  for  the  first  time,  the 

day  before  ycstirday,  in  the 
theatre. 


im  Sweater. 
S)i<  Stttu  Taafle  vicr  CUtn  JTottua'. 


a)iefc<  Se^Icn  ifl  ein  iA^rigcf. 
Urn  rin  ^iertcl  auf  ai^t  fni^fludea 
totr. 


The  woman  bought  four  ells  of 

calico. 
This  colt  is  a  yearling. 
At  a  qnaiter  past  seven  we 

breakfast. 


Urn  ^a!b  3(^u  bcac^   tn  ter   ISoc/  At  half  pest  nine  a  fire  broke 

flobt  Seucc  att4.  Qut  in  the  suburbs* 

Be^n  a}Hnuten  nac^  je^n  ^crte  xify  Ten  minutes  past  ten  I  heard 

itano'ncnfi^uffe.  the  report  of  cannons. 

(Bx  ifl  ein  ^Ic^t'siget.  He  is  an  octogenarian. 

1.  3(^  bin  neunje^n  3a^e  att  unb  in  ntetnem  btci  uiib  jivauiigflen 
3a^re  gc^c  ic^  mit  meinein  SSatcr  noc^  Gnglanb.  2.  9)2cin  diirftcc  iBrubec 
^atte  funf  unb  ^manjtg  ^tv\on<n  eingelaben,  n^oruntec  ungcfA^r  bie  ^Ifte 
vct^irot^c  9eule  umuu.  3.  Urn  brei  ffiicetrl  (Sect.  25.  IX.)  ouf  jivdlf 
U^r  ^at  un<  bie  ®cfcnf(i^ft  vetlajfen.  4.  Qofumbul  Mtt  im  ^n^xt 
(1492)  vierjc^n  ^unbrrt  jn^ei  unb  neunjtg  ter  (Snttctfec  von  9(mcrtfa.  5. 
Cin  !Du^nb  ^at  )U}d(f  ®tu(f,  unb  ein  SBfunb  b«t  in>ei  unb  brcifig  Zotff. 

6.  SBtr  fauftcn  brei  9ap  Oel,  )n>et  $aac  6(^u^e  unb  fleben  QUen  Siudf 

7.  JToufenbe  wn  a)eutf(^tn  wanbern  nac^  9lmerifa  auJ.  8.  5c^  (abc 
^unbert  Sebern  fur  etnen  ^aben  Ztfaitx  verfauft.  9.  S)er  brei  unb  |HMUI« 
jtgfle  9lpri(  ifl  ^fftHptaxtt  Oebartllag.^  10  tabietg  \tx  tBtrr§f^te  ttar 
ein  eicb^aber  von  j^anften  unb  SOiffenf(^aften.  11.  Swan^tg  SJZinuten 
mdfy  cilf  U^r  flarb  ber  itaifer.  12.  3(^  mar  erjl  jmei  3)kl  in  ttmctifa, 
obcr  bas  vicrte  SRat  in  Cagtanb.  IS.  ^c  9)eutfE^n  ^attfn  ju  wrfc^ie* 
bcnen  Slafen  Jtrieg  mit  ben  9tan^ofen.  14.  ^ie  93ter  unb  9Unn  ^abcn 
brctfai^  geOMnncn.  15.  iS)ca  a^^e^nten  3uni  1815  imic  bie  B^oOfi  M 
SBaterloo.  16.  SEBtjfen  ®ie,  vie  a(t  fener  a^ann  ifl?  17.  d^r  ifl  ein 
6e(^3tger.  18.  !Dicf(S  ^ttbfc^  $ferb  ifl  bretfAl^rtg  unb  icncS  gropere  ifl 
fec^jA^rig.  19.  8Ba»  ifl  bie«  fur  ilDcin?  20.  Si  ifl  oier  unb  trctiigec 
(1834).  21.  3(^  verjinfe  biefef  Capital  ^u  fAnf  fprocent.  22.  Oiebt  e< 
^irf<^e  in  btcfem  SCDatte?  23.  3d,  ber  Sagcr  ^at  vorgrflem  eincn  BcOfi* 
je^ncr  gef<^ofien 

1.  My  brother  has  a  hundred  books,  and  my  uncle,  the  pro- 
fessor, has  more  than  a  thousand.  2.  He  rose  generally  at  half- 
past  five  in  the  morning,  and  work  till  a  quarter  to  eleven 
o'clock.  3.  1  have  spent  seven  months  with  him.  4.  I  have 
sold  two  dozen  of  pens  and  seven  quires  of  paper.  5.  The  half 
of  n  hare  did  he  eat  at  his  breakfast.  6.  This  beautiful  hone 
is  five  years  old.  7.  The  third  part  of  this  money  belongs  to 
me.  8.  I  forgave  you  once.  9.  You  did  it  twice.  10.  This 
piece  contalus  about  twenty.tWD  yards.  11.  My  sister  died  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age.  12  Thousands  died  of  the 
cholera  in  Poland  in  the  year  1862.  13.  The  wine  of  the  vin- 
tage of  1832  is  sold  at  ouc  thaler  a  bottle.    14.  My  sister 
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bought  three  yards  of  ribbon.  15.  Rome  was  founded  by  Ro- 
mulus seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  before  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour.  16.  Alter  a  voyage  of  seventy  days,  Columbus,  a 
Genoese,  discovered  America,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1492. 
17.  He  had  three  ships  under  his  command  from  the  Queen 
Isabelle  of  Spain.  18.  It  was  in  the  year  1517,  the  31st  of 
October,  when  Luther  published  his  ninety-five  theses  in  Witten- 
berg.   19.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  a  patron  of  learned  men. 


LESSONS    IN    FRENCH.— No.    XLL 

By  Professor  Louis  Fasqusllb,  LL.D. 

Section  XCIY. 

1.  Tub  word  monde,  worlds  is  often  used  in  French  in  a  re- 
stricted aense.  It  has  then  the  meaning  of  p^pU,  comptm^t 
retinv$t  Mrtwnte,  ftc  :^- 

T  avslt-il  besQOoop  de  monde  k  Wert  then  mmtif  people  aiehMrckf 

Vigliae? 

Be  mettsnt  k  la  t£tede  ion  monde,  Plaebig  hbn§e{f  at  the  head  qf  hie 

il  oavrii  Ini-mtoe  U  porte.  peaplef  he  kbiu^opencd  the  door. 

YOLTAIBS. 

2.  Tho  word  gens  also  metjo*  people,  and  is  of  the  masculine 
gender ;  but,  by  a  singular  anomaly,  the  adjectiyes  which  pre- 
cede ffem  are  put  in  the  feminine,  whUe  those  which  follow  it 
must  be  in  the  masculine  gender : — 

Cefontlesmeillenresgenido  monde.    27uy  are  the  beet  people  in  the  tooHd. 
Ces  gens  iont  fort  dmngereux.  7%o»e  people  are  very  dangerous. 

3.  The  words  tout,  tel,  quel,  certain,  not  preceding  imme- 
diately the  word>ifw,  are  p«t  in  the  masculme,  except  when 
the  word  comins  between  is  an  a^jectiTO  haying  a  different 
termination  in  the  two  genders :  JL 

Tow  cei  gens  Ik  €taleBt-iU  ehs6-  Were  oB  thoee  people  CkHelkmtf 

tiens  t  Pascal. 

Toils  oes  gens  Ih  sont  sottement  JU^oeepeople  are  JboUehlp  inge- 

ing^nieox.      J.J.  Bousseau.  tdout, 

4.  The  words  tout,  tel,  quel,  meaning  certain,  are  put  in  the 
feminine  when  they  precede  immediately  the  word  gent,  or  are 
separated  from  it  by  an  adjectiye  having  a  different  termina- 
ticn  in  the  feminine  : — 

Qaelles  gens  Stee-vooe ?     Qnelles    What  people  are  pout  What  U  your 

ront  Toe  aAdres  ?        Racire.  butlneae  t 

Quelles  bonnes  et  dignes  gens  I  What  good  and  worthypeoplet 

RbSUSIB    of  EXAMPZ.E8. 


Aprte  s'dtre  fait  eralndredc  toot  le 
monde,  il  oraigait  toat  le  monde 
aussi.  FLEcniER. 

n  dltda  msl  de  tout  le  monde. 

Toat[le  monde  le  dit. 

Aves'  voos  amentf  besnooap  de 
monde? 

Le  monde  n'eit  pas  eneore  arriv^. 

II  n'y  ftvait  pss  grand  monde. 

II  y  a  du  monde  avec  Inl. 

II  a  ooog^tf'  tout  son  monde. 

Ce  capltsine  a  toat  son  monde. 

Voilk  de  sottet  gens. 

11  s'arr^te  ehez  lee  premieres  bonnes 
gens  qn'U  troave.        ;  Boiara. 

n  y  a  k  Is  ville,  eomme  siUeort,  de 
Ibrt  sottes  gens,  det  gens  fkdes, 
olrifs,  desoceop^.  La  Brdtsbe. 

Quels  braves  gens  I 

Qttelles  yiles  et  m^hantea  gens ! 


4/ter  having  Inspired  ever^tody  with 
Jbar^  he  Jhartd  everybody. 

He  slanders  everybody 

Bcerybody  saifs  so. 

Have  you  brought  manypeopUf 

The  company  is  not  yd  come. 

There  teere  not  many  people  there. 

There  is  some  person  with  him. 

He  has  discharged  all  his  servants 
(peopley 

That  oi^ftaiH  has  all  his  erew. 

Those  are  JboUsh  people. 

He  stops  wUh  the  Jbni  good  people 
that  he  Jinds. 

There  are  in  the  eUy,  as  elsewhere, 
vaysHly  people,  tedious,  idle,  un- 
employed people. 

What  worthy  people  t 

What  viis  aud  wicket^people  t 


Aoeommoder  (s*.)  l .  ref 

to  put  f^  leftkp   to 

affteewlth. 
Attend- re,  4,  to  await, 

to  expsd. 
Bord  (k),  on  board, 
Csmpsgne,  f.  oountry. 
D^m^l-er,  1.  to  setUe, 

arrange. 


ExmciSB  187. 

Dks  qne,  as  soon  as. 
Eqnlpage,  m.  erew. 
EvdU-er,  1.  to  awake. 


Perd-re.  4.  to  Jose. 
Bsssembl-er,  1.  to  brin 
together. 


Gens  d*6p6e,    mBUary  Ueweat^rfi. it. to  return. 

men.  Salon,  mAruwing^oom 

Oens  de  lettres,  men  <if  Serv-lr,  9.  ir.  to  serve. 

letters.  Terre,  f.  land,  shore, 

Oens  de  lobe,  lawyers.    Yoysg-er,  1.  [}  49]  to 
Patron,  m  patron  saM.     travel' 


1.  Ayez-yous  raasembltf  beaucoup  de  monde  ehes  youa? 
2.  II  n'est  yenu  que  peu  de  monde.  3.  A  quelle  heure 
servira-t'on  le  diner  aujourd'hui }  4.  On  le  servira  dhs  que 
notre  monde  sera  yenu.  5.  Le  capitaine  a-t-il  toutaon^uipage 
k  bord  ?  6.  Non,  Monsieur,  il  a  enyoy^  du  monde  k  terre.  7. 
Yob  gens  se  l€vent-ils  de  bonne  heure?  8.  H  faut  que  tousles 
Jours  j'tfveille  tout  mon  monde  (Moliub).  9.  Les  Moscoyites 
perdirent  trois  fois  plus  de  monde  que  les  Su^dois  (YoLTAiaa). 
10.  OU  est  Madame  votre  m&e  ?  11.  £ile  est  dans  le  salon, 
il  y  a  du  monde  avec  elle  {company),  12.  Tout  le  monde  pent 
yoy^er  comme  moi(X.  deMaistrb).  13.  Ainsi  ya  le  monde. 
14.  £Ue  attend  pour  quitter  le  monde,  que  le  monde  Tait 
quitt^  (FLECKian).  16.  Yos  gens  sont-ils  reyenus  de  la  cam- 
psgne?  16.  Nous  attendons  nos  gens  aujourd'hui.  17.  Y 
a-t-il  ici  une  soci^ttf  de  gens  de  lettres  ?  18.  Non,  Monsieur ; 
il  n'y  a  qu'une  socitfttf  de  gens  de  robe.  19.  Connaissex-Tous 
ces  brayes  gens  }  20.  Je  crois  que  ce  sont  des  gens  d!€p6e. 
21.  Tels  sont  les  gens  aijourd*hui.  22.  Telles  gens,  tele 
patrons  (La  B&utbub).  23.  Tousmes  gens  sontmalades.  24. 
n  faut  sayoir  s'aocommoder  de  toutea  gens  fL'AoADBKin).  15, 
Que  pouyez-yous  ayoir  k  d^mdler  ayec  de  telles  gens  ? 

EXBEdSB  188. 

1.  Are  there  many  people  at  your  brother's  ?  2.  Thare  are 
not  many  people  there.  3.  Doea  that  young  man  •landw 
everybody  ?  4.  He  slanders  nobody.  6.  Have  you  bron^t 
many  people  with  you }  6.  \Ye  haye  brought  but  few  people 
with  us.  7.  Is  there  company  with  your  mother?  8«  There  is 
no  company  with  her.  9.  Who  has  told  you  that  ?  10.  Eyery- 
body  says  so.  11.  Is  the  company  come  ?  12.  Tlie  company 
is  not  yet  come.  13.  Has  your  mother  discharged  two  serrants 
{^omesOquss)  ?  14.  She  has  discharged  all  her  people.  16. 
Do  }X)u  know  those  people  ?  16.  I  know  them  yery  well ; 
they  are  yery  worthy  people.  17.  When  he  trayels,  ho  stops 
slwaya  with  good  people.  18.  Are  there  foolish  people  here? 
19.  'rhere  are  foolish  people  syerywhere  {partoui),  20.  Do  you 
a#ake  your  people  every  morning?  21.  Yes,  Sir;  I  must 
awake  them  eyery  day.  22.  What  can  your  brother  have  to 
settle  with  those  people  ?  23.  They  are  the  best  people  in  the 
world.  24.  Were  there  many  people  at  church  this  morning? 
25.  There  were  not  many  people  there.  26.  Are  your  people 
sick?  27.  Yes,  Sir;  all  my  people  ass  sick.  28.  There  is 
here  a  society  of  learned  men.  29.  There  are  in  Paris  seyeral 
societies  of  lawyers.  30.  What  worthy  people !  31.  AVhst 
Rood  people !  32.  Do  you  expect  your  people  to-day  ?  33. 
We  expect  them  this  evening.  34.  So  goes  the  world.  36. 
Has  your  captain  all  his  crew?  36.  He  hss  all  his  crew  on 
board. 

Section  XCY. 

1.  When  property  or  possession  is  affirmed  of  thinga  inani^ 
mate,  the  relation  of  possession  is  often  expressed  by  the 
relative  pronoun  en  [§  96  (6)]  :— 

Voilk nn  bel  axbre;  le  frnlt  en  est    l%atisajtne tree;  Ms  JhOtU mod- 
excellent  totf. 

2.  When,  however,  the  inanimate  possessor  is  the  subject  of 
the  same  clause,  the  possessiye  adjectiye  is  used  [{  96,  (4.}J  :— 

Get  arbre  a  perdn  son  fruit.*  Thtdtrte  has  losH Itsjhdt. 

3.  Entendre,  to  hear,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  to  underttand. 
It  is  also  used  reflectiyely.  It  means  then,  to  be  understood,  to 
understand  one's  self,  or  one  another,  or  to  agree  toUh  one  mwther. 
It  meana  also,  to  be  expert  in  anything.  In  this  latter  sense  it 
takes  d  before  its  regimen.  This  regimen  is  at  times  replaced 
by  the  pronoun  yi — 

Commsnt  eatendes-voiis  oelar  How  doyouundenltmd  Ikof? 

Ccla  s*entend.  TheA  is  understood, 

II  s'entend  anx  aSUres.  JETe  is  enpert  in  busimm, 

4.  Se  faire  entendre  corresponds  to  the  English,  to  mmke  one's 

self  understood^  to  make  onis  self  heard  :^^ 

Kons  sommes  ikit  entendre.  We  made  ourselves  undtrthMt 

6.  Taire  [4.  ir.]  means,  to  eoneealf  to  keep  to  one's  self,  Se 
taire,  rcf.,  to  be  silent, 

Taises'voos.    Taisons-nooi.  £e  silent  (holdyeur  tongue)*    Lelv§ 

besile$U. 
Dites-lai  de  se  taire.  7>iU  htm  to  be  siknt 


CKSOITS  IN  FBXiraB. 


NT 


L-aoUor  d'm  ttoiUt  Ml  cdnl  qi 
~ »  pludonz  freiia. 


«Ultd>tn>pId. 

Qa'«it«idei-TDD«  ptr  1i7 

II  y  ftTiJt   Ubt  dfl  bmlt,  que  doiu 

D'lTona  pn  noiu  fiUr*  mUndre. 
Tdtti  1b  premier,  ca  qu  tou  tob- 

lei  qn'm  tilie.  Latih  Uaxw. 
FoorqniM  na  TOni  taUu-Toni  pur 
Nou  I'rtoiu  fUt  MIn. 


n<  aidor  q/ a  gvwl  A«I  <>  a«  cm 


raurgnrdaiti  mvufjloaif ;  ilt  trta 

an  very  ieaaHflii. 
Lift  iai  itaplauimi  mdiCt  (nmUa. 


aiU.  It  ezpicHH  action,  not  iltuUlon.  It  cannot  be  nndend 
into  EnglUb  by  an  a^j^CiTe,  but  ii  tendered  hj  Qie  paitiuplo 
present  orbr  me  present  of  the  indicitive  preceded  by  a  relntiTe 
pronoun.  The  preaent  parliciple  hu  otten,  or  maf  Wo  B 
regimen  [}  61]. 
Cw  homnus,  prfirCTut  le  dioger,    That   mm,  firoKbtg  Ot  i\ngn; 


■"en/DireDL 


JUd. 


He  IM  not  exptri  in  (bii. 
Igast  Jdm  towtdtrtCandliai  Af' 
tnthtw^  tert. 

nei  Hot  M  nwA  tube,  Mot  aa 

csuUnoC  notfl  oundea  litard. 
Xtep  UtouncdtKal  uMdk  |«u  wwU 

07iy  ara  yvu  not  (ilenl » 


BXEHCISB    180. 

!Urar|len,  m.  ntrgeon.  Kuehe,  f.  alHs 
ATutige,    m.    odnm-  Coaioit-lr,  1.  Ir.  to  am-  MCl-er,  Y.ioad 

Itgt.  MiO.  Hnet,  t*,  imnb, 

Buqae,  C  ilM    a/'  a  Ooan,  t,  ikrf.  Fara.  a.  B«mt 

CMl.  Pora^f.^bra^jiDKa-.      Bali0D,f.  nan 

Snn.teorOf.  Wat,  vtrj.  BinaaJr,  l.  to* 

1.  Bat-eeaahabitneoTqueTOtrefilipoTte!  3.  C'eatunbabit 
neuf,  le  drap  en  eat  tiei  ui.  3.  Lei  manchel  n'en  aont  elles 
paa  trap  eaorlca  ?  4.  Je  crois  qaa  lei  manches  en  aont  trap 
courtei  et  lea  baaqnea  trop  longues.  6.  La  campagnen'a-t-elle 
pu  les  Bvantagea  I  S,  J  ume  la  catapagne  ;  j  en  connaia  lea 
BTanCagea.  T.  Paria  a  aea  agifmenta.  S.  J'aime  Paris ;  j'en 
connaia  lea  agr^enta.  9.  Ce  chintrgien  a'entend-il  li  la 
inddecinBi  10.  H  n'y  entend  lien  dn  tont.  II.  Bntendei- 
Toai  la  mtfdeeine.  12,  Je  ne  m'y  entendi  pM.  13.  Je  nc 
I'entends  paa.  14.  Je  n'y  entenda  rien.  If.  ATei-Tout 
T^uaai  a  Totu  fture  entendre  i  16.  Nona  n'y  BTona  pu  rduaai. 
17.  Men  Toiain  eat  un  braTe  homme  et  Je  m'entenda  fort  bien 
BTec  Ini.  18.  Faiie  taire  certainea  gen*  eat  nn  plus  grand 
miiacle  que  de  faire  parler  le*  tnnela  (Baliao}.  19.  8B*ei- 
TOU*  da  quel  pays  est  cet  bomme  >  20.  II  tait  aon  ytjt  et  aa 
naiasancc.  21.  Par  !a  force  de  la  raiaon,  elle  apprit  I'ait  de 
parler  et  de  ae  taire  (Flicribs).  22.  Youlei-Taui  Toua  laiie 
importinente,  Toua  Tenei  toujoun  mClei  tds  impertinencea  i 
tontea  cboaea  (Holishb).    S3.  Qui  ae  tait  oonMnt  (Pbotsbb). 

ESBSCIBB   190. 

1 .  HiTe  you  a  very  good  garden  P     2.  We  haTe  a  very  large 
one.  but  ita  aoil  {ttrrt,  t.)  ia  not  Rood.     3.  la  your  brother* 
coat  new  i     4.  He  haa  a  new  coat,  but  ita  aleeTea  are  too  ahort. 
6.  Ale  not  its  akicts  too  long  }    6,  No,  Sir ;  ita  ikirta  are  too 
abort.    7.  EaTe  yon  not  heard  that  preacher   {pr^icalmr)} 
8.  There  waa  *□  mach  noiae,  tbat  I  could  not  hear  bim.    9. 
Doea  not  the  country  baie  ita  pleasure*  i     10.  The  country 
haa  ita  pleaauiea.     11.  Does  not  yonr  brother  like  tbe  city  } 
12.  Helikea  theconntry;  he  knowa  ita  pleaaurea.     13.  What 
doea  your  brother  mean  by  that  i    14.  Se  meana  what  he  aaja. 
15,  la  yniil  father  expert  m  buaineas  P    16,  My  father  haa  no 
knowledge  of  buaineaa.     17.  Boee  that  young  man  understuid 
.-  ,.  ._....      ...    T,^         .  _..       .    ^        '       nd  EneUah  .— ^ 

I.  Uy 

__    „  ..._ cebI  hia"age?    52.  He  conceals 

his  Bge  and  bia  country.  S3.  Doe*  your  father  underttand 
medicine?  24.  He  does  not  underitand  it.  26.  He  hka  no 
ki\ovrledgeof  it.  SB.  Be  silent,  my  chUd.  27.  TeUtbatchild 
to  be  ailsnt.  2B.  Silence  gives  conienc.  29,  Will  yon  not  be 
■ilent?  30.  What  hare  yon  given  him  to  undeiatand  }  31. 
We  gare  him  to  undeiatand  that  study  has  it  charms.  32. 
HaTc  you  silenced  himi  33.  Yea,  Sir;  we  ailenced  bim, 
S4.  Tell  bim  to  be  aUent.  35.  I  kaye  already  {J^)  told  him 
to  be  ailcDt.    36.  Let  na  be  ailent. 

SEffTIOM  XCVI. 


1.  "Dk  pretent  puttdplfi  !■  invtiiable,  and  end*  nlwBT*  in 


2.  The  part  of  the  verb  tised  after  the  prepoaition  an,  ii 
alwBja  the  pretent  participle  : — 

En  tojrant,  m  llsant.  In  vriUng,  h  resKv. 

3.  When  the  wording  ending  in  onf  ia  used  to  expreat  tha 
qualities,  properties,  or  moral  or  physical  aiiuation  of  a  noun, 
it  is  a  verbal  ■djective,  and  assuraea  in  ita  lermination  tha 
gender  and  number  of  tbe  aaan  which  it  qualiSei.  It  rouat  in 
thia  caaa  be  rendered  into  Engliah  by  an  adjective  : — 

Caa  hODUiua  Knit  prjvojuiti.  TIok  am  ora  tmfina,  prmidtnt, 

i.  The  verba  entendre,  le  Aaar;  faire,  to  anat,  ta  mmitf 
laisaer,  t»  Itl,  kc,  followed  by  another  verb  completing  their 
meaoing,  are  not  in  French  aeparated  &om  that  verb,  la  tha 
corresponding  sentences  in  Eogliab,  the  tw*  verbs  are  uauallf 
separated  by  other  words :  — 
J**!  laio^  tomber  mon  oontCDB.  /  Asm  M  aiy  iTifTe  .AS  (drqiipnU. 


J'^eo 


lAontaiRllAiifaaU. 


Je  oOBnaU  d«  ptraonDM  dormant 

bmlt  d<  la  tijodre  n*  la  ti^vtllle- 
ralt  pas.  .  Bescoeb. 

I^a  cans  dormintes  aant  ueUlcutti 
poor  lea  ohevaaK  que  lei  cbbx 
vine.  BurroM. 

Koa    avcn*  ttmni   oette  ftmme 

Ctlte  rennie  moarut  dus  la 
oralnte  de  Dlen,  ne  cralgnall  pdn  ( 


r  tnou  potont,  iltepias  (lekadufi 
to  pnt/bimitli/.  lAat  Ut  ■ate  ^ 
timader  tctuldimt  (wata  Uem. 


b  Wfv  fn  ajnicnUng  OHtl  mU 

axuau. 

T|KiuMtAaffMt^;ianr 
Whu  liactgimMailaeoalmikf 


ChaagtneBt,m.  ollm-  O 


j»«  hiard  Miiaair  that  t 
/  luarit  Um  nty  U. 

/  htard  my  liiter  tajf  &, 

ExBBOiai  191. 

AppUqu-cr  (aO.  1.  rtf.  Ett-er  (le),  I.  nf.  to  Priranint,  e,  aUt^. 
•    --■  ■—  ,     rreTea-lr,  1.  [r.  (a  as. 

Obllc«Bt,  e,  sUf^.      ^pit-tr.  l.CorqKal. 

Flal'icl.  Ir.fopfeoH.    B^nal,  t,  JliBottbij. 
Kmouie-er.  1.  la  Uml.    Polnte,  f.  jwtot.  Bniv-re.  4.  ir.  (ojWtow, 

Kmptoli-er. l.tai)r»aiL  FleBV-<^,  I.  Ir.tonifa.  Vojant, e. tr*M, Jiontr. 
"us^-cr,  1.  talty. 

1.  Mb  couune  eat-elle  aoMl  obligeante  que  la  voire?  2. 
^lle  eat  autsi  obligeante,  et  bien  ptna  chaimante  que  la  mienne. 
3.  Vos  enfanta  sont-ils  prtfv&ianta?  4.  Mes  enfanta,  prjvf- 
beaoina,  ne  me  laiaaent  rien  k  dftirer.  6. 
Liaei  bien  attentivement  les  pages  auivantea.  6.  Cea  demoi- 
aelles,  auivant  I'exemple  deleur  mire,a'appliquent  i  la  lecture, 
7.  Les  couleur*  voysniea  ne  me  plaiaent  point.  S.  Ues  arnuia 
voyant  qu'il  allait  plcuvoir,  ae  halbent  de  revenir.  D.  Qu'- 
nvcE-vous  laiaarf  tomber  i  10.  J'ai  laiaaf  tomber  ma  plume  t 
la  points  en  eat  ^ouasifc.  11.  Les  aves-voua  fait  parler  i  13, 
Je  le*  ai  fait  pailer,  maia  avec  diffloulltf.  13.  Avei-vou*  fait 
faire  des  changements  dana  voire  roaiaon  ?  14.  J'y  en  ai  fait 
Aire.  IS,  A  quoienavel-VDU*  fait  faire!  Ifl.  J'en  ai  fait  faire 
klaiallek  manger  et  au  salon,  17.  Avei-vou*  laieatf  p»»eer 
cet  homme?  18.  Je  n'ai  paa  esaaji  de  I'en  empScher.  IB. 
A  qui  (irAein}  avei-votu  eatendu  dire  cela )  20,  Jet  aientendn 
■«'-•- — apire.    31.  JeleluiBient«iattr<p<t«r.    23.  Hvom 


TH^  POPULAR  BOUaArTOR. 


^U  faize.    i5.  Je  I'ai  ru  pMser. 

EXKKOIBB  198. 
1.  Are  itai  waters  good  fo»  hone§J  2.  Buffim  says,  that 
they  are  better  for  horse*  than  Uying  waters.  S.  Are  your 
ibt»ra  cauiioua }  4.  They  are  not  yery  cautious.  6.  My 
sisters,  foreseeing  that  it  was  going  to  ram.  brought  thew  um- 
SeS  e!  WhSthaye  you  let  fall?  7.  I  hare  letmykmfe 
^d  book  fall.  8.  Bo  very  bright  colours  pleaseyour  brother  ? 
9  Very  bright  colours  do  not  please  him.  10.  Haye  you  read 
the  following  pages }  U.  Have  you  se«i  the  dying  iroman  } 
W.  Your  fcister,  dying  in  the  foar  of  Ood,  waa  very  hnppy. 
Xa.  Your  BUter.  following  your  example,  m^^.^^jf^Jf" 
•tndy.  U.  Hayo  you  mada  them  read  ?  16.  I  hAve  nude 
Iheni  read  and  write.  1«.  I  made  my  brother  write.  17.  I 
hayo  had  a  book  bound  {rOier).  18.  Ha.  your  fi^t^r  had 
alterations  made  in hU  house  ?  W.  He  has  had  some  i^de  in 
It.  20.  In  which  room  has  he  had  some  made  f  21.  He  has 
had aoma made  in  mybrothar'a  room.  22.  Whom  haytyou 
hewd  say  thil>  23.  I  heard  my  aiater  jay  tt.  24.  Haye 
you  heard  htm  lay  that?  26.  I  haye  not  heard  him  say  it. 
26.  Haye  you  seen  my  father  paas  {  27.  I  Uy#  not  eaen  bjm 
Dasa.  28.  I  have  heard  him  speak.  29.  Make  him  speak. 
SO.LotitfiOl.  81.  Do  not  let  it  fall.  ^^''^^\,^'^Z 
brother  dropped?  33.  He  haa  dropped  nothing.  84.  Whom 
haye  you  heid  say  that  ?  35.  I  heard  your  brother  say  it. 
86.  I  hayo  heard  you  repeat  it.  37.  We  have  seen  you  do 
thaU 


A  KEY    TO    THE    EXEBCI8E8    IN    THE 

LATIN    LESSONS. 

{Contktutd  from  pagt  223,  vol.  Zf.) 

By  John  R.  BBAmn,  D JD. 

Page  339,  col.  1,  vol.  I.— Latin-Enolish. 

I  was  praisiag  thee,  tou  were  blaming  me,  brother  was  judging ; 
I  shall  praise  thee,  thou  wilt  blame  me,  brother  will  judge ; 
I  walked,  you  watched,  the  wind  blew;  I  bad  walked,  thou  hast 
watched,  the  wind  had  blown*,  X  shall  have  praised  thee,  thou  wilt 
have  blsmed  me,  brother  will  have  judged;  when  the  aoldiers  were 
entering  the  city,  all  the  citisens  were  full  of  fear;  when  we  were 
walking  in  the  wood  a  strong  wind  was  blowipg  through  the  high 
oaks,  while  tranquil  sleep  refreshed  you  ^?os) ;  you  were  waUhing; 
so  long  as  you  are  (will  be)  happy  you  will  number  many  frienas ; 
I  shall  always  praise  the  good,  and  shall  alwars  blame  the  wicked ; 
if  you  fight  energetically,  0  soldiers,  you  will  deUyer  (liberate)  vour 
country  from  ruin ;  if  thou  lovest  Tirtue,  all  good  men  will  love  thee ; ' 
because  you  have  always  obserTcd  the  precepts  of  rirtue,  rou  have 
acquired  to  yourselves  great  praise  ;  why  didst  thou  watch  during 
the  whole  night  ?  I  have  always  loved  my  teachers ;  hast  thou  not 
loTed  thine  ?  you  fought  energetically  against  the  enemies  ;  when 
the  soldiers  had  entered  the  city  great  fear  seised  the  minds  of  all 
the  eitisena ;  the  narrative  which  you  (had)  lately  narrated  to  me, 
had  deUghted  me  greatly  ;  when  the  hoatile  army  had  attacked  the 
olty,  we  had  alreal^  gone  out ;  if  you  hare  adorned  yoar  mind  with 
virtuea  yon  will  always  be  happy ;  when  the  enemies  have  laid 
waste  the  fleldi  of  our  city  they  viU  attaek  (oppugnabunt)  the  sity 
itaelf. 

Page  889,  col.  1,  vel.  I.*-BKObMH.LATiN. 

Nos  te  laudabamus,  tu  me  vituperabas,  pater  judloabat ;  tu  me 
iaudabls,  iUe  te  lavdabit,  pater  noe  judioaUt;  ambulgeti,  vigilavi, 
▼enti  iavgre;  foria  aabulabo;  Tigilaa;  vent  us  flabat;  raiUUs 
urbem  intrabont;  nailices  vjbem  intrabant;  milites  urbem  intrant; 
militesurbemintraverunt;  mlUties  urbem  iolraverant;  vehemens 
Tentua  per  domum  flat ;  multosne  cailites  numeras  ?  multos 
numeravi  amlcos ;  patriam  interitn  Uberavit ;  per  totamne  noctem 
Tiglltsti?  amate  praeceptores ;  parentes  amanto:  O  Puerl,  amate 
Tirtutem !  narratio  fratrem  deleotavit ;  narratio  pueilas  delectat ;  nar- 
ratio  patrem  et  matrem  deleetabit;  famam  nairatione  interitfts 
oemparafistl. 

Page  832,  col.2,yol.  I.— LATm-S)fOLnH. 

It  often  happens  that  utility  strives  with  honesty ;  see  that  you 
sin  notagainst  the  precepts  of  virtue  ;  all  parents  wish  that  their 
children  msy  cultivate  learning  diligently  ;  we  ought  to  live  so  as 
to  (so  that  we  may)  preserve  a  pure  conscience  in  everything ;  the 
physician  takes  every  care  that  he  may  heal  the  sick  man :  I  love 
thee  ^at  ^ou  mayest  lore  me  again ;  the  general  commanded  that 


the  soldiers  should  keep  their  posts ;  I  walked  yesterday,  that  I 
might  gladden  my  sad  mind;  our  men  (army)  fought  Texr  bravely 
that  they  might  pieeerve  the  eity  firom  rain. 

Page  888,  eel.  2,yol.  I.— BiiOLXfR-LATur. 

Vide  ne  flUns  peeeet ;  peccasne  oontra  virtatie  praeeepiM  pspia— 
pater  curam  adhibent  ne  liberi  peccent :  duces  curaoi  adhiheat  nt 
milites  stationes  suss  servent ;  euram  aohibetis  ne  Uberi  pi^sentg 
bonae  matres  curam  adhibent  at  Uberieamm  praesfptifabtMapeNBt ; 
ita  vivere  dates  ut  honestatem  tenres. 

Page  839,  coL  2,  vol.  I«^LaTiif-Bir«uaa. 

I  doubt  not  that  our  soldiers  have  overcome  the  enemiw ;  I  did 
not  doubt  that  our  soldiers  had  ovareomo  the  enemies  ;#  I  dovbt 
not  that  our  soldiers  will  overcome  the  enemies :  I  did  not  dwUrt 
that  our  soldiers  would  overcome  the  enemies;  I  didnotdeiibttiMi 
you  would  free  your  C(  uatry  {pairiam)  from  servftade ;  U|cr«  was  no 
doubt  that  oar  army  would  easily  endure  all  labours  ana  hardahipss 
who  doubts  that  Hannibal  fought  most  bravely  against  ih^Bomana  t 
you  will  not  doubt  that  I  have  always  loved  yon;  who  doubt*  that 
we  have  always  praised  the  good,  and  have  always  blamed  the  bad  } 
there  ia  no  doubt  you  have  always  kept  faith ;  no  one  doubted  thai 
the  enemies  had  taken  the  city ;  no  citisen  doubted  (ft  waa  doubtful 
to  no  one  of  the  citisens)  that  you  had  fought  very  bravely  for  your 
country's(jMlrtoe)  liberty ;  when  the  eaeasles  attacked  the  eity,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  great  terror  had  aeiied  the  joiiodf  of  aU  the 
citisens. 

Page  338,  eol.  2,  vol.  1.— Eir«u8H-LaTDr. 

Nemo  d«bitatt|uin  fsro  patriae  Ubertate  aeerrfme  pegnatvri  eftb ; 
nemo  duUtatquiafettiterpegnaventi  neaso  dubitabit  quin  lerti- 
ter  pugnaturua  sit  {  nemo  dubitabat  q«in  fortlter  pognavmeei;  qais 
dubitat  quin  milites  urbem  sspognatnri  eint  ?  dabtaanon  eM  quin 
studeatia  servare  honestatem ;  nondubito  qnin  pater  v«ntv«a  ait  ( 
quis  dubitat  urbem  religioae  aervatiirus  aim? 

Page  380,  col.  2,  voi.  I^-*Lan«*B»«UMi. 
ICy  ftiend,  diligently  take  eare  of  yo v  health  (  O  beya,  love 
learning ;  do  net  doubt  oonceraang  Um  immertalily  of  the  aovl ;  my 
aon,  always  preserve  a  clear  eonseience;  let  the  •flholar  love  the 
teachers;  praise  the  good,  blame  the  vieked;  do  not  ptaaw  bed 
boys  ;  let  all  men  love  God. 

Page  339,  edl,  2,  vol.  Xir-B«0Li»H«L4Txy. 
Cora  te,  mi  fliii,  matrem ;  Carole,  ne  dnblU  de  boneraw  lanaortaX- 
tats ;  servate,  liheri,  eonseientiam  reetam  ;  liberi  manCo  praeeep- 
tores  I  mi  amici,  amatot*  Deum ;  Carole,  no  vitnpem  aocoreaa. 

Page  840,  eel.  1,  vOl.  I.— LAVnr-BNOLiSH. 

My  parente  removed  into  the  city  to  dwell ;  tbe  hostile  army 
oame  to  lay  waste  o«r  fields ;  an  unripe  grape  is  bitter  to  the  taste; 
troubles  are  hard  te  bear ;  thirst  la  most  dUftenk  to  bear ;  pesrs 
are  sweet  to  tbe  taato ;  tbe  nightingale  eiaging  dellghta  ow  asinds : 
the  enen^  come  for  tbe  purpose  of  taking  (abont  to  cake)  the  city; 
we  ought  not  to  doubt  of  the  deatlUesaoeas  of  the  soul ;  we  should 
obey  the  precepts  of  virtue. 

Page  340,  col.  1,  voU  I.— -BifouaK'LATur, 

Blilitea  adventant  regem  Uberatnm ;  oifrcifm  bostitts  ndventat* 
urbem  ezpugnatam;  uvae  maturse  sont  dnlees  gustatn;  uvb*  iv 
maturae  difficilUmae  sunt  toleratu;  adventant  agroi  oceapatHii 
(fut,  part,  act.);  aves  cantando  aalmum  delectant;  pro  patrid 
fortlter  (nobis)  pugnandum  est ;  mlUies  adveotaverunt  pro  domi> 
bus  et  nzoribus  pugnatum. 

Page  356,  coL  X,  vol.  I.-->LATX]f»S«ojuas« 
I  exercise  ;  I  was  exercising ;  he  was  exardaiag  \  I  will  eseicise ; 
I  rejoice  that  thou  art  well;  the  teacher  was  rejoieiag  that  lou 
were  obeying  his  commands ;  thou  waat  pleaaiog  thyaeii^  (tn>  a 
wast)  displeasing  others ;  no  forgetfulneas  wSU  blot  out  the  honour 
of  virtue ;  I  exercised ;  Greece  flourished  in  all  the  arte ;  I  praiac  5  ou 
because  you  have  properly  exerdsed  your  mind  in  study ;  why  we.e 
you  silent }  thy  boy  vras  suddenly  {n/mU)  sUent ;  the  mother  was 
silent,  aU  are  silent;  unless  yon  have  obeyed  the  precepts  of 
virtue,  the  entraaoe  to  heaven  will  not  be  open  to  you ;  if  tfiou 
haat  reatrained  thy  desirea  thou  wilt  be  happy  ;  I  lake  care  to  iai* 
prove  (that  I  may  improve!  the  norola,  and  to  esereiae  the  body  of 
the  boy ;  I  advise  you  te  observe,  (thai  ^on  may  obemre)  the  eosa* 
mands  o^our  lather ;  I  feared  I  waa  diapleasJnf  yon  f  taho  care  to 
improve  the  morale,  and  to  exercise  the  body  of  toe  boys  I  Isaied 
that  an  enemy  was  injuring  me ;  the  boy  feared  that  hia  mother  was 
silent ;  I  took  care  to  improve  (that  I  might  improve)  the  morals, 
and  to  ezereiae  the  body  of  the  boy ;  I  took  eare  diat  youahculd 
improve  the  morals,  and  (that  you  should)  exercise  the  body  of  the 
boy ;  I  took  care  that  the  teaeher  should  improve  the  morale,  sad 
exercise  the  body  of  the  boy;  t  fear  that  you  will  (may)  not  come; 

•  Obitrve  the  difftreoee  fff  amoyemsot  in  the  LatlCb 
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tbe  husband  /ears  that  his  wife  wiD  (tnaj)  die ;  the  teacher  feared 
thatfitf)  the  scholar  would  not  obey  his  words;  the  bad  boy  fears 
that  (He)  Um  tMoher  will  •omt. 

Page  366,  eol.  2,  toI.  I.— Bkousr-Lativ. 
IIU  ma  monebat ;  iHi  regem  monebant ;  ego  tos  monerem ;  vos 
me  montretis ;  ilU  puernm  monuerunt  t  tumuUeremmonebas;  ego 
praeeeptorem  monebo;  tace;  taoete;  taeento;  mulier  repenie 
tacuit ;  oura  ut  emendes ;  cura  (tahB  core)  ut  ciyium  mores  emendes ; 
timeo  ne  tibl  displiceat;  paen  timebant  ne  patri  displicerent ; 
omnibuplacat;  bonus  malis  displioebU ;  cur  taoes  ?  metuunt  ne 
Oaesar  patriamTlneat;  bonaa  sororea  timent  ut  fratres  valeant; 
Tmlesna  ?  timeo  ut  Taleas  x  si  corpus  ezereueria  TaleUs ;  matar 
timet  ut  mihi  aditus  in  eoelum  pateat. 

Paga  871*  aol.  8,.to1.  I.— >LA.Tiir-Rm8a. 

I  am  axerdsad;  thou  art  exercised;  ha  ia  exercised;  X  was 
exareisad;  thou  waat  exareiaad;  ha  wu  axeraiaad;  I  shall  be 
exerdaad ;  you  will  be  exerdaad  ;  ha  will  be  exarciaed;  father  takes 
care  that  I  am  well  exerciaed  :  the  ditch  is  filled  up  ;  I  take  eara 
that  you  are  well  exerdsed ;  I  take  care  that  the  boy  is  well  exer- 
cised ;  the  father  took  care  that  his  son  waa  well  exercised ;  I  took 
care  that  you  were  well  exercised ;  I  took  care  that  your  daughter 
waa  well  exerdsed  { who  knows  not  how  our  minds  are  increased  by 
excellent  fruits  in  the  pursuit  of  learning ;  we  fear  that  our  army 
will  (may)  be  conquered  by  the  enemies :  all  the  citizens  feared 
that  the  city  would  be  surrounded  with  a  blockade  (blockaded)  by 
the  enemies ;  when  we  are  exerdsed  in  letters  our  minds  are  in- 
oreaaed  by  the  knowledge  of  many  useful  things :  when  we  are 
frightened  hj  a  sudden  danger  we  ought  not  forthwith  to  despair  of 
aafety  ;  the  honour  of  Tirtue  will  be  blotted  out  by  no  forgetful- 
ness ;  the  boys  hare  been  strenuously  exerdsed  in  the  study  of 
letters  \  we  feared  that  the  dty  had  been  surrounded  by  a  blockade 
by  the  enemies ;  I  fear  that  the  soldiers  have  been  frightened  by  a 
sudden  danger;  let  the  boy  be  atrenuously  exercised;  be  not 
deterred  from  the  design  by  the  difficulties  of  things;  good 
seholara  endeaTour  to  be  exerdeed  in  the  atudy  of  lettera;  a  boy 
well  educated  pleases  all;  the  enemiea  being  terrified  remain  in  the 
camp  ;  boyi  ooght  to  be  strenuously  exerdied. 

Page  871 »  eol.  S,  tol.  I.— SiroLUK-LAmr. 

Pueri  atrenme  exereentur ;  strenue  exercentor  pueri ;  pueii 
atrenue  exercendi  sunt;  pueri  strenue  exercebuntur ;  strenue 
exereentur  pueri ;  pueri  etrenue  exercebantur ;  pueri  strenue  exer> 
citi  sunt;  pueri  strenue  exsrdti  erunt;  euro  ut  pueri  strenue 
exerceantur ;  curabam  ut  pueri  strenue  exercerentur  ;  meae 
sorores  strenue  exerdtae  sunt ;  puella  strenue  exerdta  erit ; 
metuo  ne  urbs  obsidione  dngatur« 

Psge  873,  col.  I,  Tol.  I.— Latix-Emolish. 

We  hare  led;  thou  hast  led;  thou  Icsdest;  I  was  leading  ^  he 
will  lead  ;  he  may  lead ;  while  I  waa  painting,  thou  waat  writmg, 
and  brother  was  reading ;  the  enemies  were  forming  a  line  of 
battle ;  as  long  as  you  live,  you  will  live  well  \  if  you  cultlTate 
▼irtue,  good  men  will  love  you;  the  enemies  formed  a  line  of 
battle;  the  enemies  will  draw  up  tbdr  line  of  battle ^  wo  hATc 
written  many  letters  (of  the  alphabet)  to-day  ;  the  enemies  carried 
on  a  most  frightful  war;  Caesar  had  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle ;  aa 
Boon  aa  we  have  written  the  lettera,  we  wilt  walk ;  I  take  care  that 
I  cultivate  the  minds  of  boys :  I  took  care  that  the  teacher  (prae- 
ceptor)  cultivated  the  mind  of  my  son  ;  no  one  doubts  that  xhaTe 
always  diligently  corrected  the  boy ;  we  fear  that  the  enemies  have 
burnt  the  dty ;  no  one  doubts  that  the  enemies  will  surround  the 
city  with  a  blockade  (will  blockade  the  dty) ;  tell  ue  what  your 
parenta  have  written ;  let  him  write ;  learn,  O  bcnr ;  good  boya  learn 
willingly ;  the  soldier,  bravely  defending  himseu  against  enemies, 
is  praised ;  we  ought  to  restrain  our  desues. 

Page  373,  eol.  1,  vol  I.— BMOLnR-LATlK. 
Ui hem  defend! ;  milites  urbem  defendebsnt:  urbem  defendent; 
urbem  defendcrunt;  soribebant;  ille  literae  eeripsit ;  nemo  dubitat 
quin  ttt  beaaa  literae  aeripturue  sis ;  curm  ut  literaa  aoribaa ;  prae- 
ceptor  curat  ut  dlsdpuU  bonas  literae  aeribant;  hodie  literaa 
scrip&i;  hostes  adem  instruent;  milites  urbem  eombusserunt ; 
litcraslcgi, quasscripslsti ;  mctuone  Lostss urbem obeidione cincturi 
sint;  corrige  ilium  puuruiu;  praaceptor  curabit  ut  diacipuloa  cor- 
rigai;  narra  mihi,  quid  patri  diaeris;  cnpiditates  coerceto; 
cupiditates  eottwue  debcmns ;  puer  eoercens  eupiditatee  amatnr ; 
strenue  aniraum  cole,  ml  fill  1 

Page  867,  eoL  2,  vol.  I.^LAT[ir-£NOiaiH. 

My  father  takes  care  that  I  am  strenuously  cultivated ;  I  take 
ease  that  the  boy  is  well  culrivat^di  the  father  took  care  that  the 
boy  was  well  cultivated ;  I  take  pains,  that  I  may  be  loved  by  thee ; 
the  conspiracy  oi  Catiline  \^as  detected  by  Cicero;    three  most 


fr^gbtful  wars  h  are  been  carried  on  between  the  Romans  and    an  erroneout  noek  of  fitUh.    The  bad  dfect  of  suob  a  mode  wUl  aooner 


Ctrthsgfnians ;  luboqi  andpleiiare  hare  hoea  joined  together  by  a 


certain  natural  relationship;  many  cities  hare  been  burnt  by  the 
enemies ;  searoelv  had  the  enemiea  been  beheld,  when  (be  soldiers 
were  led  out  of  the  camp,  in  line  of  battle,  by  their  general ;  we 
feared  that  the  city  had  been  blockaded  by  the  enemies :  let  God 
be  religioudv  worshipped;  let  not  the  laws  of  Qod  be  despised  t 
wise  men  afwaya  strive  to  be  governed  by  reason ;  boya  muat  be 
well  cultivated ;  be  not  conquered  by  your  dedres ;  you  will  not 
be  rich,  tmless  riches  (shall)  have  been  despised  by  you;  despising 
pleasures,  you  are  loved ;  so  long  as  there  is  honour  in  learning, 
the  Greek  and  Xjatin  writers  will  be  read  in  schools. 

Psge  387,  col.  2,  vol.  I.— BiroLisK-LATiir. 

Meus  animus  exeoletur ;  firatria  mei  animus  exeultus  est ;  si  ani- 
mus excultus  erit  tu  diligMa;  didtiae  abeapientibus  contemnuntur ; 
divitiae  a  me  contemnentur ;  dlTitiae  a  patre  contemptae  erunt ; 
divitiae  a  te  mi  fill,  contemnuntor ;  ratione  regi  studet ;  puer  probe 
ezeolendttf  est;  puer  probe  exoolitor  ;  eurae  mihi  fuit  utToluptatea 
a  libms  meis  contemnerentur ;  Latin!  Scdptores  in  scholl  me| 
Icgu^tur;  si  bene  Tives.'tu  a  bonis  diligBris ;  metuo  ut  divitiae  a  te 
contemnentur ;  malta  bella  ab  Anglis  gesta  eunt ;  urbe  ab  host! 
bus  combusta  est. 


CORRBBPONDKNCB. 

SELF  IMPROYBMBNT. 

(^een's  Head,  near  Bradford,  Torkshira. 

Bn,— I  am  now  28  years  of  age,  and  must  confess  that  I  have  spent 
my  time  very  ill  i  the  fset  is,  I  have  studied  without  method,  having 
had  noonetodireot  me.  StOl  I  thought  I  knew  a  "thing  or  two."  for 
I  could  psrtem  a  grsat  many  probleBSs  in  geometry,  yet  I  cannot  find 
the  eontsots  of  regular  bodies,  or  explain  the  principle  of  thsir  construe- 
UoB.  I  can  draw  perspecUve  a  WMs,  and  I  am  oonsldered  a  moderate 
hand  at  mechaniod  drawing.  I  hare  dso  done  a  little  at  portrdt 
pdotlng  I  Tet,  would  you  believe  it,  sir.  before  the  Popular  SduoaiQr 
made  iu  appearance,  I  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  prindples  of 
English  grammar  and  compositton  I  But,  I  thhik  I  have  now  got  hold 
of  the  **  Hght  end  of  the  etick,"— thanks  to  you,  sir ;  I  hope,  by  oarefU 
attention,  to  make  some  progress  in  the  il^t  direction  now.  I  shdl 
fed  obliged  if  you  will  glye  me  yoor  opinion  of  the  following  attempt  at 
compodtion.  and  also  of  my  hand^wrfting.  I  am  studying  **  Wedsy's 
Logic,"  besides  English  grammar :  do  yon  think  that  is  a  gMd  work  for 
a  beginner? 

TsBKBt  A  good  cotudinoejtmv  noffithg. 

A  good  eosfcience  is  the  greatest  blessiDg  man  ean  possess ;  bat  boir 
is  he  to  obtdn  it?  Will  he  procure  it  by  swearing,  or  by  following 
other  low  and  base  practices  ?  Ko ;  if  hs  wisbss  to  have  a  good  con* 
science,  (snd  by  having  a  good  conscienoe  wc  mean  an  approving  one,) 
he  must  **  do  unto  others  as  he  would  tliey  sbonld  do  unto  him  \-  he 
should  not  live  for  himself  done  t  but  consider  that  he  is  only  a  link  in 
the  great  chain  of  the  human  family,  and  that  It  takes  many  links  to 
form  the  whole  duUn.  Us  duty  u  to  hdp  his  fellow  man  both  by 
word  and  by  substance,  if  it  be  in  his  power.  Kind  woids  cost  nothing; 
and  how  often  do  they  serve  as  a  bdm  to  our  sores,  when  oontraiy 
words  would  make  them  bleed  afresh?  It  may  be  asked,— what  is 
eonsdcnoe,  or  rather,  consciousness  ?  It  Is  one  of  the  foculties  of  the 
mind.  IQnd  Is  composed  of  many  foculties,  of  which  the  chief  are 
reason  and  oonsdousnsas  i  thdr  throne  or  seat  is  the  brain;  they  govern 
all  our  actions,  when  not  dethroned  by  passion  {  and  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  when  conscience  applauds  and  reason  pdnts  the  way  I  Con- 
science  holds  the  balance  of  justice,  and  never  fails  to  reprove  us  when 
we  are  In  the  wrong,  with  its  *'  still  small  voice."  Let  us,  then,  attend 
to  Its  warnings;  and  instead  of  being  led  astray  by  specious,  but  un- 
meaning words, — breathed  by  empty  headed  fools  or  conning  rogues, 
let  ns  use  our  reasons  and  when  we  are  oonsdous  that  we  have  arrived 
at  truth,  let  us  leave  prdudlce  and  folly  a  march  behind,  and  deave  tc 
that  which  Is  good  i  then,  and  not  till  thm,  shdl  we  be  able  to  appre* 
dais  the  tnUi  of  the  reaaark--^*  ▲  good  censcftsnee  foars  mHhlng."*^ 
I  am,  sir,  On  Mom  uiXD  to  a  Pilx  thav  a 


[We  have  Inserted  the  abere.  as  a  fery  foir  specimen  of  the  utility 
of  our  Jonraal  to  the  working  dassss.  We  hope  that  many  sudi  sped* 
mens  might  be  fonnd  out,  If  search  wss  made  i  and  if  natord  difll- 
denee  codd  be  overcome.  The  preeedmg  remarks  are  both  just  and 
well  expressed ;  the  only  observation  we  would  make  is,  that  Con- 
edence  must  be  veU4^firmed  before  its  diotetes  cen  be  thoroughly 
a]id<implidtly  trusted  t  and  ^thoot  the  careflil  study  of  the  Word  of 
Qod,  no  conscience  ean  lay  ehdm  to  this  Important  fltnotlon.  The  neees- 
sity  of  a  weU-informed  conscience  is  a  sul^eet  on  which  we  are  the  moro 
called  upon  to  make  a  few  observations,  inasmuch  as  the  following  lines 
of  Pope  have  gained  too  much  ground  among  the  raadlng  community  { 

'*  Vor  modeB  of  ftith.  tet  aof ry  Malcts  dyht. 
Sit  eaiiH  be  wroof ,  whose  life  is  ie  the  vifht.'* 

Kow,  we  utterly  deny  that  any  manli  life  can  be  in  fte  rl?M,  who  foUowa 


er  Utm  beeawt  la  thelifo  nd  cenf  sweiiga  J 
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THB  POPULAR  EDUOATOB. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  B.  KlTOKiwim  (Wert  Htm) :  BofUih  hittoty^wUl  b«  fiT«  in  th« 
P.  E.  at  lODie  fatare  period.  In  the  meantime  ttodj  Caneirs  Hiatory  of 
Eofflaad.  nriee  3e.  CO.— AmOHiTAl  fHawarden):  There  U  no  priM  offered 
for  the  aaadratare  of  the  drele.— B.  Humbls  (HarUepool)  ia  rifht  on  the 
diflleolty  ia  the  esplanaOonof  the  tide«.F-Pooft  Stddiht  :  Thanks  for  hU 
lotlmatioD  eooecminff  leetorea  to  achoolmaiten  at  UniTentty  CoUefe.— 
J.  D.  B.  (Boathcttd) :  1.  Tea.  9«  Ko.  t.  Thomaon'a  School  Chemistry,  or 
Maroat'a  CoBTersatlons.  4.  Yes.  Thanks  for  hie  letter.^-J.  J.  Atlwaad  : 
A.  H.B.N.8.Terjiood.— A.  W.:  There  ia  oo  rule  without  ezeepttons  of 
•omo  kind,  which  can  onlj  be  learned  by  practice.— K.  D.  (London) ;  We  see 
BOtblnf  nnframmatteal  in  these  lines  :— 

Throttffh  the  hamlet^a  llow^  Hi», 

The  ▼caper's  bdl  is  pealinff ; 
**  Ocatlyon  the  ereninf  gale 

Its  waminf  notes  are  stealini^.'* 
D.  H.  (Drlfield) :  Thanks  for  his  eommonieation ;  he  wiU  see  bT  this  that  we 
hafo  decided  on  the  snbject.  We  advise  him  to  read  first  Tytlei's  "  Elements 
of  General  History,"  with  continuation  to  the  present  time,  edited  by  the 
Ber.  B.  Turner,  M  JL..  pobUshed  by  Bcott,  Gharterhouse-aquare.  London. 
If  .B. :  Tytler  waa  a  Scotch  lawyer,  and  a  Tory  clever  fellow.  His  law  name 
was  Lord  JFoodhomtUt.  We  fear  that  we  must,  to  please  our  friends,  take 
up  the  arduous  taak  of  teachinf  metaphyaiea  and  mental  philoeophy  ouf 
$iht»i  Diariea  waste  much  time;  asimple  note  book\»  better.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  copy  what  is  m  print ;  haTC  an  index,  and  use  reforenees ;  we  have  made 
our  mtnd  our  dtary^W.  BuDD  (Newby  WUke):  We  are  fflad  that  ho  and 
two  others  are  about  to  study  geometry. 

A  Waem  FmiuiD  (rartiham):  His  suggertion  is  good;  bot  we  have  ao 
many  good  suggeetions  that  to  follow  them  all,  we  should  have  to  gire  up 
our  own  plans  entirely,  and  goto  sea.— A  MA]CCiiim»CLnK  ia  quite  right 
about  the  German^— AarisT'a  Pupil  (Sheflleld)  should  consult  an  artist,  or 

F»t  a  book  of  receipts.— L.  L.,  A  Littli  Gikl,  will  now  be  pleased.— Tovho 
AiiiTim  (Bradford):  We  shall  see.— CAnPiMTBs'a  APPniNTioi :  WebaTC 
not  seen  the  book  ;  Dr.  Beard's  wUl  be  the  best.— O.  Bowlit  (Bcvis) :  Bee 
licssons  in  AriUimetic.  No.  XVII.  In  subUacting,  where  the  radix  is  9, 
borrow  9,  instead  of  10,  and  carry  one  as  usual  i  see  also  Caasell's  Arithmetic, 
p,  50^.— J.  MusQATBOTD  (Idle):  See  vol.  1.,  p.  S8S,  coL  S,  line  49. 
MmboHpoini  is  a  French  word  signifying  a  good  tIaU  qf  bodg,  flumpneUt 
/aln«i«.— KxcBLaion  (Bolton-le-Moors) :  Koihinr  answers  so  welias  maho- 
gany ;  Honduras  or  Bay  mahogany,  aa  it  is  called,  may  be  had  very  cheap. 
—A  YooNO  BioiMHsn  (Canterbury):  See  yoL  L.  p.  888,  col.  9,  line  49. 
Imitate  our  court>band  a  little  more.— J.  H.  Eaarwooo  (Middleton):  The 
studentK  of  CasseU's  Euclid  should  soIts  the  exercises  by  help  only  of  the 
propositions  preceding  them. 

r.  JoMBS  (PontonVille) :  It  is  better  to  draw  from  nature,  if  yon  can,  than 
from  copies.— E.  Paul  (Oray'a  Inn):  Consult  the  Boyal  Astronomical 
ttociety't  rooi)thly  notices.— G.  S.  Sbabch  :  We  thank  him  for  his  letter;  the 
suirgestions  shall  be  kept  in  view. — H.  J.  H.  (Manchester):  Ful^ur  means 
ajuuk  t^  lightning ;  folgura,  fia$k«»  <d  lightning,  or  simply  hghtning  in 
general;  fulgura  reqnirsa  torrent,  ana  It  might  be  rendered  JLiuiku  at 
ttgktning  terr^ff.  AmpIo,  in  the  feminine,  is  a  misprint  for  ample.  Andrew's 
translation  of  Freund's  dictionarr  is  capital ;  Kuhnei's  grammar  is  very 
good ;  both  books  will  do  very  welL 

T.  Hibst:  Thanks  for  his  queries.— W.  HoAKB  (Orosrenor-square) : 
Fiteaim't  Itiand  ia  in  Lat.  9S*  ^  8.,  and  Lone.  130*  10"  W.  Tou  wOl  only 
find  it  In  a  map  of  OceomVo,  or  Atutralia  and  Polffnetia,»M  it  is  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  about  1,000  milca  from  Tahiti.— M.  McNauoht  (Glasgow): 
We  shall  have  an  article  on  the  subject.— HorFNiNO  (Leeds) :  Hymer's 
Contc  Sections,  Waud's  Algebraic  Geometry,  or  Hana's  Analytic  .Geometry. 
— O.  F.  GIBBS  (Wigan> :  Yes.— E.  T.  S.  (Little  Cookham)  :  We  think  that 
the  garden  of  Eden  was  destroyed  by  the  flood.— J.  GbaT  (Netherinch)  : 
The  best  Testaments  in  Latin,  English.  French,  and  Greek,  may  be  bad  of 
Messrs.  Bagster,  Patemoiter-row,  London;  write  to  them  for  a  catalogue. 
Your  penmanship  wont  do  yet.— T.  Afbica  :  We  said  that  the  use  of  the 
Matriculation  examination  was  to  become  a  Member  of  the  Univereitp  t^ 
London  /— W.  EdwaedsC Plymouth):  1.  TaUee  of  the  wclgbto.  measures, 
and  ooins  of  France,  cannot,  we  fear,  be  purchased  alone.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  McCulloch't  Commercial  Dictionary.  9.  We  recommend  all  rules 
to  be  written  out,  as  a  large  stride  towards  their  recollection.  8.  WiU  be 
answered  again.  4.  If  you  buy  an  article  for  fid.  and  sell  it  for  7d.,  you 
gain i of  the  buying  price,  and  \  of  the  selling  price,  which  is  i6|  percent. 

on  the  money  laid  out.  h.  The  weekly  edition  of  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabinf'  is 
not  abridged,  but  complete.— II.  Dunklbt  (Plumstead) :  "  Good  workmen 
wanted  in  the  trades  of  smith  and  wheeler.**  is  quite  corrrect.— O.  Dibblb 
(Camden-town) :  Try: we  doubt. 

8.  Elmslbt  (SheiBeld) :  We  really  do  not  know  the  law  on  the  sutject^— 
G.  Chbbtham  (Stockport):  We  are  glad  to  say  we  know  nothing  of  the 
subject  on  wbieh  he  writes  Co  us.— W.  B.  (Bolton) :  We  are  glad  our  Penman- 
ship has  enabled  him  to  write  us  such  a  flur  letter  at  40  years  of  age. — Axici 
^Glitheroe) :  If  they  could  help  us  through  with  our  four  present  languages 
we  should  gladly  begin  Oreekv— W.  Tidman  (Wormwood-itreet)  vrill  see 
what  is  meant  by  studying  the  examplee  in  voL  I.,  p.  103.— J.  Stvtbnson 
(Carrickfergus) :  Many  .  thanks.— Cabolus  (Alveston);  The  period  of 
publication  of  the  Latin  dictionary  is  not  yet  fixed — TouNo  NaTUBAlist  : 
We  cannot  give  him  anv  adrice  on  the  aubject.— W.  V.  U.  (Bd.  Castle) :  His 
exercises  are  very  eTedltobie.—JoHN  M us  (Newtown):  we  shall  do  what 
we  can  to  please  him  as  one  of  our  own  pupils.— K.C.B.  (Clifton):  The 
references  In  the  German  and  FrenclMu>e  to  the  eeeond  parti  of  the  lessons 
in  each.- J.  Faton  (Cardifl):  Bee  toL  I.,  p.  115,  col.  1.— Ladt  Axatbub: 
We  have  not  seen  her  composition,  and  therefore  can*t  form  an  opinion.- J. 
F.  WiLBOM  (Syke):  His  question  is  a  very  ingenious  one,  and  we  shall  insert 
it  when  the  solutions  of  oUiera  which  haTe  not  been  yet  solred  are  given.— D. 
Lamcastbe  (Leeds):  Undereooaideration^— A.  DBAif8(Hill  Dyke):  Nisbet 
and  Crocker  on  land-snrreying,  and  Simms  on  levidling«>— Imquiub 
(Ugborongh) :  Aion,  from  the  Greek  adrerb  aei  or  aiei,  means  olaeagr,  ever, 
for  eter ;  te  oUun,  in  Hebrew,  is  synonlmous ;  for,  a  period  Aidden  aeto  Ue 
tnd,  is  eoeriaeting.  Tour  ideas  on  propositions  are  veiry  good ;  persevere,  and 
obMwities  will  vanish.   The  txtnn  from  Banow  ia  gWtn  as  to  tho  ua  of 


a  word  in  English,  bot  it  has  no  litfinswee  «b  the  original  toagnet  from  wbidi 
theee  words  are  said  to  be  tranalated. 

An  Apmibbx  (London) :  We  expect  that  toIm  for  the  dwiWing  of  final 
letters  in  such  words  as  bolM,  baUottad,  will  be  given  in  due  coarse.  The 
stereotyping  perpetuatca  errors,  which  can  only  be  corrected  in  a  second 
issue.— W.  C.  (Pontypridd)  wishes  to  know  where  Foden's  Mechanical 
Tables  are  to  be  had.— J.  Maikb  (Wells) :  We  would  advise  the  members  of 
the  **  Useful  Knowledge  Society*  to  apply  to  some  eminent  and  phUanthrophie 
Individual  in  the  neighbourhood  for  aesistance  and  encouragement— say  a 
miniater,  a  merchant,  a  member  of  partlament,  or  a  wealthy  and  libciml  gen- 
tleman well  known  among  the  oommunity ;  or,  what  would  be  better,  let 
them  form  classee  for  teaching  the  young,  and  public  lectnree  for  adnlte,  at 
a  small  rate  of  charge,  and  try  and  make  the  sodetarsell«npportiBg.  Could 
not  a  reading  room  be  added  to  ite  advantages  1  This  ought  to  pay .— Ttmo 
(Liverpool) :  We  really  can  recommend  nothing  better  tnim  the  P.  £.  finr  his 
particular  purpose.  ... 

O.  C.  (PimUco) :  Yon  may  get  a  German  dictionary  for  a  few  shillinn  at 
an  eld  book  shop  in  Fleet^street,  or  the  S&and.- J.  W— H  (Kilsyth) :  V«rr 
well^— E.  P.  Blacxbubv  (Batley)  should  read  more  carefully  ;  the  references 
are  to  the  meondpart  of  the  Leesons  in  French  and  German.— J.  J.  Atlwabs 
(New  Boee):  For  the  encouragement  of  the  New  Boeslana  we  taaeet  the 

followinf  ^ 

1.  "A  gentleman  a  horse  did  buy ; 
Be  waa  both  lean  and  poor; 
A  golden  guinea  was  his  price. 
And  fire  good  shillings  more. 
He  fed  this  horse  with  onto  and  gnwi. 

Till  he  got  Terr  sound. 
And  meeting  with  a  purchaser. 

He  sold  hfm  for  ten  pound. 
He  lo»t  by  this  one-fourth  prime  cost. 

And  hslf  his  feeding  too  ; 
What  did  the  feeding  stand  him  in  t 
Is  aU  I  ask  of  you." 
9.  Find  tiro  numbers  whose  sum  and  product  are  equal,  neither  of  them 
being  9.  We  have  not  seen  either  KaTanah's  or  McGawley's  arithmetic ;  but  we 
presume  that  Caasell*s  is  best  for  beginnera.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the 
esteblishment  of  the  '*  New  Boss  Co-instruetlon  Society.**  Query  4  it  right ; 
we  shall  see  to  the  others.— A.  H.  (Alexandria),  N.  B.,  and  Yocva 
AsTioiioxBX :  We  cannot  answer  their  queries  in  our  notices ;  they  must 
wait  till  we  treat  of  optics.— 8.  N.  8.  (8L  Austel)  :  We  do  not.— T.  Caxtb« 
(Barking) :  Flugel*s  is  better  than  Burehardt's.  Dr.  Beard  will  give  rules  fot^ 
and  queln  Latin.— Adkibbx  and  Inquibxe  :  Pelagins  is  genenlly  considered 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Britain.  Christian  and  American,  are  both  a^ectitea 
andnomu.  We  may  eay  &fea<if  If  we  speak  ofdiferpU  kinde  of  brtmd,  sa  we  a»y 
wuats  when  speaking  of  difertnt  kindi  of  meat.  The  sUtemento  of  wiiten  aa 
to  the  number  of  words  in  the  English  language  Tary ;  we  advise  our  cone- 
spondent  to  count  for  himself.  We  do  not  understand  hia  last  two 
questions* 

LITERARY   NOTICES. 

Thb  Illubtbatbo  Ezhibitox  AMD  Maoaxinb  op  Aet- a  new  and  im- 
proved Series  of  this  work,  under  the  title  of  the  iLLOtnATBD  Maoabhtb 
OP  Abt,  has  Just  commenced.  Each  Number  will  in  Aiture  be  cndoeed  la 
a  neat  wrapper,  price  3d.  In  additfon  to  nnmeroua  EngntTinga  ia  the  text,  it 
wiU  contain  a  fine  Engraving,  worked  on  Plate  Paper,  with  Number  1, 
was  presented,  gratia,  a  splendid  View  of  the  Interior  of  St.  Paulli 
Cathedral,  during  the  Interment  of  the  late  Duka  of  WeUingtoo.  printed 
upon  fine  Plate  Paper,  measuring  eighteen  inehrs  by  thirteen.  Tkds  &igrar- 
ing  alone  is  worth  four  times  the  cost  of  the  Number  of  the  Uaoabxrb  or 
A&T.— No.  2  contains  a  splendid  Portrait  of  W.  Dargao,  Esq.';  a  View  of  the 
Exhibition  Building,  Dublin ;  a  splendid  Engraving  of  the  Schoolbor,  ttom  a 
Painting  by  Sir  Joahua  Beynolds,  fte.,  8ec.  Part  I.,  price  le.,  will  bo  ready 
February  1st 

Thb  Altax  ov  trb  XTousbhold  ;  or,  DoMxarto  Wobbhiy.  Part  I. 
is  now  ready,  price  Is.  This  work  vriB.  .contain  a  Seriee  of  Servieee  fat 
the  Family,  adapted  Mat  every  morning  and  evening  throoghoat  tho  year, 
vis.,  portions  of  Scripture,  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings,  suitably  adapted 
to  each  other,  to  whicu  will  be  added  short  praoacal  coouncoto  to  expljla 
the  sul:(|ecto  read,  or  enforce  the  duties  ei\}oined.  This  vrork  is  edited 
by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Harris,  Principal  of  New  College,  aaaistsd  by  a  band  of 
eminent  divines  in  London  and  the  country. 

Casbbll'b  Euclid.- Tbb  ELBXBifTs  of  Gboioetxt.  Containing  the 
First  Six,  and  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books  of  Euclid.  Edited  by  Bobcrt 
Wallace,  A.M.,  pricels.  in  stUT  covers,  or  Is.  fid.  neat  doth. 

Tbb  Sslp  ahd  Clabi  Examimbb  iv  Euclid,  containing  the  Enuncia- 
tions of  all  the  Propoaittoos  and  Corollaries  In  CasseU's  Editton,  for  the  use 
of  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Private  Studento,  is  now  ready,  price  m. 

Cabsbll*8  Elbmxntb  of  Abithubtic  (uniform  with  CasseU's  Evcud) 
8  now  ready,  price  Is.  in  stUT covers,  or  Is.  fid.  neat  cloth. 

Tub  Amswbxb  to  all  rmm  Qubbtiohb  tv  Cabbbll'b  AmiTHmne* 
for  the  use  of  Private  Studento,  and  of  Teachers  and  Profeseors  who  use  this 
work  in  their  classes,  is  preparing  for  pubUcation,  price  8dL 

The  Pathway,  a  Beligions  Magasine,  price  8d.  each  Number,  enclosed  in 
a  neat  wrapper.  The  Fourth  Yolume  has  Just  commenced— Vols.  I.  and  II; 
pilce  2s.  Sd.  each.  Vol.  III.,  price  3s.,  neatly  bound,  are  now  ready. 

Tbb  Ladibb*  Wobk  Book,  containing  fuU  inttructiona  for  ercry  kind  eC 
Ladies*  Work,  in  Point  Lace,  Knitting,  Netting,  Embroidery,  Crodbct,  Jto.. 
forming  the  meet  splendid  Book  for  the  Work-table  ever  issued.  This  work 
contains  an  immense  number  of  the  newest  Deaigns  for  LadJee*  Work,  of 
every  description,  and  is  produced  in  a  etyle  perfoctly  unique.    Price S«.  fid* 

Thb  Ladxbb  Dxawimo-Book  Book,  in  which  are  Introduced  the 
choicest  Engrarings  from  the  '*  lUnstrated  Exhibitor 'and  If  agaaine  of  Art,** 
and  the  '*  Ladies  Work  Book  ;**  the  whole  forming  a  beantlful  Volume  f sr 
the  brawlog-rooiB.  The  work  is  printedon  fine  Plate  Faper,  and  got  np  fit 
the  flnt  style  of  Art.    Price  lOt.  fid. 

Printtd  ud  Published  bj  John  Oasbill,  La  BsUa  SsovagB  Ynd^  Indgdtb 

hill,  London/*-4asnary  16^  IM, 


LESSONS  IN  PHONETIC  SHORT-HAND.— No.  UL 

B;  Aux.  Hbltillb  Bbu,  FJLS.S.A., 

PnfeMOT  of  BkMintloii  tad  TmiI  Phftlclegr.  Htmbtr  of  tha  Brltlih  Phonatia  Cooneil,  Author  of  Iha  •'  Pdnelpli*  of  Sp«Mh  ind 
BloanlIon"'-''TheBloeatloiiirr  Maniul" — "  Slano^tLO&ogrlLphr,"— Jta. 


M.  Im  an  foimar  ijtttmt  of  ateoognqthf,  Vowbl*  lun  been 
the  gnai  loaree  of  pncUol  dUBonlt;.  ladiipaouble  to  tha 
laglbilitjr  of  the  viiting,  they  cxnild  not  b*  aifelf  omitted ;  uid  tha 
pea  haTlng  U  be  lifteil  for  each,  tbcdr  uuertioa  occopied  aliDi 
mneh  time  ai  the  wiitlng  of  the  more  important  puti  of  woi 
tha  artienlatiam,  oi  auuoiuiitB.  And  the  Keoaral  affect  of  rowel 
pointing  hu  been  nther  to  indiaate  marelj'  tthtrt  TOwela  occnmd 
than  nactlf  what  vowela.  In  tjittat  fbnndtd  on  ItUtri,  the 
Towtt  mwb  oonld  hare  but  little  otitar  effect  in  the  moat  cuefol 
writing,  front  the  varf  Tvgot  munar  In  which  Towel  letten  are  nied 
in  ODT  ortbogn^T ;  kiul  ana  in  ayttam*  fotmdod  on  ttundt,  the 
practiod  reaolt  bu  been  mneh  the  tame,  from  Uu  complexity  of 
the  notatloo,  which,  for  tbe  nka  of  umplidt;  In  tha  alphibet,  hai 
too  often  aaori&oed  facilitr  of  applicatioD,  bj  tlM  Twiat;  of  aoondi 
■MigDcd  to  eaoh  mark,  aa  written  AmA  or  light,  or  in  one  or 
Dnother  of  aereral  euU;  contoonded  podtiona.  With  lo  many 
important  aieetiea  of  liie,  place,  &c.,  to  be  attaaded  to,  an  aaact 
application  of  the  Towal  polnta  wai  rendered  impraolicable  la  rapid 
wilting.  In  Bctoal  reporting.  Indeed,  nwda  oonld  ba  taiwl; 
iuerted  at  aUt  bnt  tbaf  have  been  on^ttad,  hiUierto,  onlr  at  a 
great  nerUce  of  legibUltjr,  and  at  tbe  eoat  of  mneh  octia  laboar  ia 
Taring  the  HS.  while  Ae  anbject  waa  freah  in  the  mind,  and 
Ineertins  the  Towal  polnta — withont  whl(^  tbe  notaa  conld  not  ba 
follf  daoipliered  bj  another  frvrr,  <k  emn  b;  the  writer  Mm»*if 
at  a  ftatnia  Urns. 

35.  Tbe  preaoit  rratem  att^naalltbaadnutageaof  the  oonunoa 
Towel.ootaliaa,  tnbtowt  (At  hutrtiM  ef  a  unfit  eowal  marli,  Tte 
writing  of  tlia  articolationi — and  tliat  without  anj  arbitral;  cha- 
racter! for  compound  letlan,  hat  marelj  in  application  of  tha 
primary  alphabet — not  onljr  abowa  onmiitakeablf  wluni  a  Yowel  ii 
to  be  wnndad,  bnt  alao, — remoiiug  aU  poadbUitj  of  donbt  and 
confiulon, — pirinta  oat  wliere  tliare  b  none.  It,  at  the  nme  time, 
li^atea  rooit  tot  tbe  iaaertion  of  tbe  Toweb  at  tha  proper  plaeei, 
and  excladea  tbcni,  bf  want  of  room,  from  improper  placea. 

36.  With  thia  principle  of  implring  or  donTiDg  preceding 
TOwela  bj  tlie  mode  of  writing  tbe  aiticnlatiooi,  a  lobema  otTOwel 
marka  ndgbt  tbtj  well  be  diqMDaed  with  i  bnt  tlwBgh  annecsaaarf 
forall  tbeordinarTpnrpoaeaofahoTt.baiid,  it  la  of  oonna  indiipai- 
aable  for  tbe  aocnnto  notation  of  ipaecb  aa  it  la  epohaa,  and  wHI 
Iberetbrebe  fiuniahed  in  a  (More  IcMon.  To  a  liiort-hand  miter, 
the  nae  of  a  fntrtt  Towel  mark  mlgli^  in  almoat  all  eaaca,  be 
•nffident  ia  anj  ajatem  ot  rtBographf.  Witting  a  bngnaga  wib 
which  bell  hmiliai^  an  Indication  of  where  TOwnla  oectlc  would  rarelf 
(aU  to  direet  him  to  tbe  right  word  in  anj  context.  Pnllj  three- 
bartlia  ot  all  tlu  worda  in  the  Bngliib  language  oonld  be  pcrfectlj 
lodiridnallied  bj  the  inaeition  of  a  meralr  gonaral  towoI  point. 
Now,  in  the  pieaant  ajatam,  the  reader  ia  directad  to  thia  eitait 
bj  the  mode  fo  which  the  dmpla  "  artknlato  rVfM^"f  "  of  worda 
are  written.  Tlie  conaonant  oatlina  of  eretj  word  preaeata  a 
poritiTe  indication  ot  the  podtion  of  Ita  *owela  s  and  eren  In 
amblgnona  caaea,  tha  "articolata  akdeton"  ahnta  np  tha  leader 
to  aa  Terj  limlt«l  a  choice  of  wordi,  tbat,  in  ntneteen  Inatancea 
oot  of  twmtj,  the  context  would  infallibly  gnlda  him  oat  of  all 
amlrignltjt.  Thna,  fbr  example — to  talce  lonia  worda  given  in  a 
preriooa  iilaitntiaa — the  lettera  pr  t,  written  with  a  fail-aiied  R 
and  a  ccotraetadj)  and  (,  cannot  be  pnt;  parrot,  vpr^tl,  apart, 
cttptratt,  bat  wmt  ha  tUier  part,  pni,  ot  part:  tlie  aame  bttsa 
willt  a  hll  liMd  T,  and  eonkaetad  9  and  «■)  ean  ba  mtUng  elae 

TOIi.  II. 


■keletonaofi^r^Jlli^t'arf.andqpiralt,  tbej  can  indieala  no  otiier 
Engliib  worda  than  tbeae.  In  anj  donbttal  eaae  tbe  reader  ha* 
bnt  to  ran  orv,  nmtallj,  the  acale  of  the  Sra  alphabetic  Towda, 
loiv  and  ilkort,  to  diaooiei  tbe  eitHit  of  the  ponftia  amblgnitjr, 
Thna  with  the  lettera  p  r.T  (pmt)  ba  wonld  think  over 


"  prate,  prete,  prite,  prote,  proof, 
prat,  piat,  prit,  prot,  prnt," 


and  foreign  worda,  might 
Um  inaeition  of  thdr  appitmriato  Towda,  to  Im 
IntaUigible  to  the  general  reader :  bnt  tbr  hardiy  anj  other  parpoaa 
will  the  learner  of  thia  ajatem  of  ahort-hand  erer  require  lo  make 
nae  of  tha  TOwd  acheme. 

38.  Tha  vowai,  wobds,  tgt,  mm,  otin,  aj/t,  ay,  a\  and  *l, 
are  denoted  by  an  addition  to  Uie  appropriate  Towel  ifmboli,  to 
glTo  them  a  dlatlnctin  appaatanea  aa  wOTda.  K  iol  \m  added  to 
tbe  ordinaiT  Towel  mark  for  each  of  the  fiiat  fire  worda,  and  Iho 
mark  of  exrlamatlwi  ia  added  for  the  intaijactioiial  aonndi   oAl 


.  Ilia  lettna  Y  and  W  are  the  connecting  lioka  between  the 
elaaaea  of  aonnda — Towela  and  articslatiana ;  f  belog  of 
ama  formation  aa  the  TOwel  M,  and  u  of  the  aame  formation 
aa  tbe  Towel  m,  bat  differing  from  tbeae  Towda  bj  a  doae  atlien 
of  the  organa,  which  cnti  ihort  the  aoond  and  depriTea  it  of  TOwd 
porin,  and  of  tbe  dfSct  of  a  irllabte,  which,  if  prolonged  aa  a 
lowel,  it  WDold  bale.  Tend  ^  are  alwaji  articnlatJona  at  the 
b^jnnbg  of-a  ajllabte,  bnt  nerer  at  tbe  and  of  one  in  Kngliah. 
In  auch  worda,  tbeiafOre,  aa  taw,  ehiw,  im)),prty,  ioy,tt)f,  pltntf, 
he.,  there  ia  no  y  or  w  to  be  written  in  ahort-hand— the  lettera 
being  nerelj  TOwel  rigna. 

40.  Y  and  W  are  baqnenUj  pronounced  when  tbej  are  not 
written ;  aa  In  fitial,  nteioa,  attaagt,  itmttmk,  &o.,  prononnoed 
ja-yal,  miH-fim,  at-aagt,  det-tet»-t^<»d,  lie.  The  lettera  t  and  f 
''  -fore  a  Towel  oflm  take  Oa  aotmd  of  y,  and  u  before  a  vowd  la 

muf  caaea  prononDoed  w ;  whUa  the  ordinarr  Bound  of  the 
dphabetic  or  "long  U  "  ia  not  a  almple  elemrat,  bat  a  eompcond 
of  the  orfJmJMim  y  and  the  Towd  eo— bdng  aqniiralent  to  yon  or 
yoa.  80  btimatd*  connected  ii  the  aound  "ink)"  with  the 
•ingle  letter  U  In  »tngii»i»|  that  mBnj  peraona  might  han  a  dlfi- 
ooUt  hi  reeognlaing  y  aa  a  nacaaairy  part  of  tha  phonetia  notatioB 
>f  that  latter,  and  woold  prefer  to  repreaent  flie  comblnatlan  bj  a 
ilngle  chaiacter.  On  thia  acoount,  aa  well  aa  for  the  lake  of 
limplldti  in  writing  aoma  eombinatioaa,  the  lettera  y  and  w, 
written  Terj  amalL  ud  in  TOwd  poaitioni,  are  adopted  aa  aeparato 
ilgiu  for  y  and  uin  comUnation  with  any  *owd.  TLcae  chane* 
ten  are  called  "  jt"  and  "  wu." 

41.  The  foUoiring  examplei  iUmtrala  tbe  nae  of  tha  w  and  r 
combination  mariu — 

1F«r4t.  Jforta.  Jnalyti: 


\^  f-{jn)t-CTn)r 

U— Yl  t-ul-aa-t-(rn>l 


U2 


THE  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


rebelUoiui 
▼iitaoai 

qwU 
equAlitj 


hpuseiHUi 


r-iib-ul-(]ni)a 
T-ttr-t-(yu)ii-i 

k.(ini)l 
iik-(wa)l-aty 

h-i»-(wii)f  (pr.  kux-^f) 


JPr^/fiflMff.        Aftirfcf. 


anaccom 

recom>eon 

unreoom 


42.  The  IIP  and  y  MmWnatiM  aiarlit  may  %e  united  to  rapaatan 

without  lifting  the  p«i.  TUi  in«fMee«  bwfity  without  endanger- 
ing  legibiUty.  "  WCi"  add«l  to  •  rapeataf,  wtU  form  a  curve  at 
the  fight  end  or  sid«,  wd  "ytt"  •  varrt  at  the  lift  iud  oC  t^ 
repeater ;  ai  in  Uie  following  iUuitrationa  : — 


frVnUm 

attitude 
ontwitt^ 
Ul-wfll 
disuse 

quickwitted 


desuetude 


Hbrifcff. 


ut-ut-(yud) 
nt-(wut)-ud 
itf-(wnl) 
d-ns-(yus) 

k-(wnk}-wat-ttd 
d»us-wut-(7Qd) 


Inreooii 


■iucom,con 


The   sign    *'  com "    enlarged  to  doubk 
I    and    for    "unaocom       analogoiulj 
'  *  erotted  out  J '    The  illustratiou  is  " 
eommodatinff." 


n, 


,»» 


A  Yery   short   r  prefixed    to  **  eom 
and  for  **  unfeooss  "  the  r  «'  eromd  out." 
The  iUuitrations  are    "recommend'*  and 
*'  un-reeon^tenatd. 


f» 


counter 

titer 

•ztr 

fell* 

fatr 

intra 


\ 


The  r  of  **mo0b**  enlarged  to  detU« 
iiae.    The  ttftwtntioii  k  '« irresoiicU." 

The  ring    "mis"     united   to   the  line 
'*  com."    The  iaustration  is  ** mbcoiuhet" 
[The /rtl  eharMter  akoold  croB  tks  mmii 
and  the  aMakMad  ha  Mm.] 

A  vwry  skoffi  k  tmik  m  ruk§^  wtittn  io  i 
'  TQWAl  pcvitiQii.    Tlie  ttlnstmtlQn  is  "  oms- 
UrmatLd,* 

A  cur? <  witk  its  exterior  or  oostcz 
side  crossing  the  beginning  of  the  next 
charscter.    The  illustration  u  **utrvmc,^* 


snpcf 


ABBUVUTI02¥8u 

43.  Our  pupils  ktTe  now  before  them,  eomplele,  ^  ssent  of  Ibll 
unabbreriated  phonetic  writing.  TkiSt  krief  as  H  b,  may  be  fwy 
greatly  contracted  by  simplified  modes  of  writing  lylUbles  and 
words  of  frequent  occurrence  or  subordinate  Talue.  The  fcttov- 
ing  is  a  list  of  all  the  leading  Fr«ficc«»  and  Affiae^,  wHk  their  eon- 
tracted  notation : — 


cifOlUB 

mb 


Uarh%. 


! 


lUMsie 


A  rvy,  ^  a  vewelpimtion,  Ike  use  of 
the  sa«e  wwk  for  tkes«  two  prefixes  can 
canst  no  confusion,  aa  the?  are  never  foi< 
lowed  kj  the  s^me  radical  word*  The 
^Hngrgtiont    gm   *' «ir#H«|f<riMM "    and 


Tko  ring  at  abov%  wiik  «  Kmt  irmmi 
Ht  aMkogously  to  t^  erotnng  a  thing 
"  Hie  Hlottratioiia  ans  ^^wtmrewn- 
0i»$d"  and  ** tmmuMkeaik,'*  [In  the 
kMer  wo«d  tkeafix  f*  Mo"  is  oontnoted,] 


A  skort  line  (i^}  crossing  the  beginning 
of  the  next  character  at  any  angle.  The 
lUustrations  are  **c<mpar0**  and  "wm- 

The  sign  "com"  negatively  '*  eroued 
ovi."  The  illustratioQi  are  "  ineommod^** 
wad  "  msconcffffMiit" 


dis 
ox(Bolaoe 

fidb 


mndU  I^Y 


(UsoomaM:- 


s 


A  curvet  with  its  interior  or  conciTe  ude 
crossingthe  begmning  of  the  next  articula- 
tion. 7he  illustrations  are  "mtrmtie" 
«•  MmdwHorp,"  aM  "  mlsrfoaii.*' 


A  Tery  imtH  tr  (kook  and  koriioiital  r) 

tNker  im  •  fowel  poeition  or  eooasclsi 

witk  the  next  character.    TheioisMBitkl 

#r  in  Si^Uskt  t|i«icfQ(0  tiiit  ooatractioa 

can  otuse  no  ambigaity.    The  illnstratiDas 

art  "  tupereilious    aLua"  tuperinieudtnt' 

A  very  small  trin  a  vowel  p<mivm»  'Ibe 

ilktstration  is  ^*  trmuaeied** 

A  wy  nsoU  A- in  o  vowel  pMttMO.  Tk 
iUustc»tioa  is  <*ioMbr<«te." 

A  kook  insteadX 
of  a  fun  s  I 
A  short  kistead  Written,   not  in  >. 

of  o  foil  k  I  Towd  potitioot  ^^  " 
ffiwi^sftinn  witk  the  next 
character.  'Ih«illB»t»: 
tions    a'-e    "iutrat^ 


A  hook  instead 
of  •  fuU  f 


^9xp1Mt,''^potttnts, 


•I 


M 


il 


ua 


» 


Askotlastettd 

oCafi4UAi 
Xho    aegativo    vofixcs    ^i»^' 
<*iin"    may  be  mdicated   bsfoce  ''^ 
"  ex  "  "  sub  "  and  "  pos  "  by  analogoudy 
•*ero«nii^  onf"  the  first  chancter.    The 
iHnstratioKS  ai«  «  wiirieot^srf,"  ''*i«*- 
"  and  ^ 


The  Gompound  prefixes  «dis60D, 
"  disaccom,"  •*  excom/' "  compos."  *'<»n- 
mb,"  &C.,  may  be  Ibrmed  \sj  nnttbi^  U>^ 
simple  prefixes  as  in  the  iUiutrstioiia-' 
'*  dbcomjlturer  •*-«v»~«-^«rf*.''  »<» 
**  e<m%ubsiantiatt/* 
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X 


cal 
col 
incvl  &c. 


incalculable 


A  short  instead  of  a  foil  /,  and  the  1  writ- 
ten  upwards,  to  distingaish  the  combination 
from  el,  as  in  clever ,  whieh  would  haTe  a 
downward  1.  This  contxaction  is  especially 
osefal  in  words  such  as  **  eaicuiaie," 
"  eoUoquy,**  &c.,  (the  illostrations)  where 
the  prefix  is  followed  by  a  A  or  a  7.  There 
can  be  no  confusion  between  cal  and  eo/, 
as  they  are  rarely,  if  ereri  followed  by  the 
same  mdioal  word.  The  negattre  prefix, 
*<in"  or  '*an"  may  be  indicated  by 
^^eroumg  (}«<'*  the  i(— as  in  Ifce  last  iQna- 
traiioa»  **  ineahmlableJ' 


LESSONS   IN  LATIN.— No.  XXXUL 

I&&AGULAB    YB&B& 

Wb  now  cottie  to  thoceyerbs  which  cuBtooi  duuraoteriseff  as  tfte 
(Me  Irregular  TerU^  inasmuch  as  they  greatly  depart  from  the 
modala  siq^pliiid  ia  the  four  conjugaoons  ;  and  first  we  present 
Poaaiim. 

1.  Posanm,  posse^  potai,  to  iadbk* 
F^imom  eonnals  ol  piKat,  flUf,  end-  aom,  i  am^    Tba  potia 
ia  oofttf  artecl  iiDto  the  alea  po<»  and  po^  befose  the  a  in  Bum, 
becomes  pot »  wKenee  comes  pos-ssm. 

IKPIAATIVK  SUBfUaUXLVa.  IVDICASXVZ  SUBJUMCTlVa. 

FaanscT. 
IhaeeieenaSle,  Tma^haeebem,Sfe, 
pO^ui  pot-uerim 

pot-uiitis  pot  uexii 

potrolt  pot-nerit 

potMiXmns  pot'OerXmns 

pot-nliUs  pot^oexltis 

pot-i4nmt(Sre)  potroerint 

PI.DBBBFECT. 

IhadbemaUt,     T might haae  teen, 
pot-oSram  pot-oisaem     [^ 

pob-nlcttSi  Bdo.      pot-uiMes,  fto. 

Snd.  FuToaa. 
/ilbaOtoseAsaiaUe. 
potmfto 
pot-eSrl8,fte 

FABTieiR.«. 

peft-ens  (ealy  as  stta4|aetlwp0M»^ 
aeaa  EM) 

none 

No  ImperaUoe, 

It  is  thus  seen  that  with  the  aid  of  pQtis  the  Terb  is  formed 
by  sum  and  its  parts,  of  which  the  fit  is  for/wt,  the /or  aspirate 
being  dropped  in  combination  to  prevent  uie  harshness  of  two 
consonants  oonung  togstber,  as  pot-/uiyte. 

YooABULAar. 


lamabk. 

/sMif  ftsoUe. 

pos>siua 

ifflg  (rim 

pOt-as 

pos-«is 

pot-ast 

possit 

pM'SOIBlia 

pos-sfanos 

pofcMtia 

poa-silia 

yffi  taaf 

poa-dnl 

iKvaancv. 

IwataUe. 

/«%»»•  obis. 

pot'Cram 

posMm 

pot-eras,  &o. 

posses,  fto. 

1st.  FuTuaE. 

TOlaabeaMe, 

po^ttro 

pot4Ms,fto. 

Pns. :  pos^ss,  $9  be  able 

FaaF.  X  peseta 

1^  fa  Aqm  msmvIS' 

For. ;  none. 

i 


Celare  (aliqnem  aliqoid)  1,  to  ameealr  eenmerare  1,  to 
meditari  1,  dep.  (with  ace.)  to  meditate  on;  pejSrare  (in  its  origina 
formpvrjQro,  from  per,  tktofugh;  and  jnn,  right),  to  ewear  Jabdif; 
oon<itituike  3,  to  <V9wM;  onlaAt ;  deaiatfire  3,  to  etaad  baekJHm,  deeitt, 
OBsss;  indiicfre  3,  to  lead  tojudaee-,  mitetcSre  (no  perf,  no  supine  )  3, 
to  fteooms  mM,  tame ;  qnam  potuit  maaimis  idneribus,  wUk  tkevlmoet 
epeed;  effector,  dris,  m.  a  creator;  situs,  Cls,  m.  ploofl^  peemem ;  adeo, 
tonmka  mg^^efpnaU^;  profaide quasi, i«i( as iT",  oasus(oado, IJtdl}, 
ii«,  m.  dumee, 

Exaaoisss. — Latik-Enolibh. 

Pergite,  pneri,  atque  in  id  studlum,  in  quo  estis,  inoumblte,  ut 
et  Tobis  honori  et  smidi  utllitati  et  republioae  cmolumento  esse 
pofifiis ;  nemo  adeo  f tfrus  est  ut  non  mitescere  possit ;  hoc  quotldie 
medttare,  ut  potsis  aequo  animo  ritam  relinquere ;  qnidam  Idcirco 
Deum  tsee  non  putant,  quia  noa  applret  nee  oernXtur ;  proinde 

3 nasi  nostram  ipsam  mentem  Tid^re  possfmus;  uniTsrsum  mun< 
ym  quum  cemunus,  possumusne  dubitare  quia  el  praesit  allquis 
effector  et  moderator  ?  nihil'tam  difllcne  est  quia  (sut  non)  qu&cr- 
endo  iuTeatigari  posset ;  sie  eogitandum  est  tanquam  aliquis  in 
pectus  intlmum  inspicere  possit,  et  potest}  satis  nobis  persuasum 
esse  debet,  etiamsi  Dcum  hominesque  celare  possimus,  nihil  tamen 
iojttste  esse  faciendum  ;  potestisne  dubitare  quin  Deus  uniTcrsura 
mundum  gubernet  ?  non  pesstttotts;  ear  noUsemn  ambulare  non 
potes?  AlcibOdes  AAfaeoaa  Lacedaemdaiis  serTire  non  potSrat  pati. 
Marcellos  pedltes  primum,  deinde  equltes,  quanto  maxtmo  possent* 
impeta  inhostememmpireJQSBit;  AgssUius  nondesHtit  quibus' 


eunque  rebus  posset  patriam  javare;  Caesar  quam  potuit  maximis 
itineribus,  ezercitum  contra  hostes  duxit;  caaus  est,  quum  sie 
aliquid  erenit,  ut  Tel  non  STetttre  Tel  aliter  ev^nire  potuerit; 
omnes  mimdi  partes  Itaeonstitatae  stmt,  ut  net]ue  ad  uaum  meliores 
potttsroni  esse,  neque  ad  speciem  pulehriores;  ante  oeeupatv 
aaimua  ab  iraeundii,  quam  pioTldare  aatia  potuit  ne  oeeuparetur; 
▼ia  Caesar  militea  a  caatria  edneere  potUerat,  quam  hostesittpetum 
fecerunt;  quid  enumerem  artiuni  multltudinem  sine  quibus  vita 
omnia  nallaesae  potuisset?  qiiem  utmentiatur  inducere  possum  us 
(eum)  ut  pejBret  exorare  facile  poterimua ;  dolorem  si  non  potero 
frangSre,  ocouliabo ;  facile  intelligitur  necfiguram  sitomque  mem- 
brorum  nostrorum,necingenii  mentisque  rim  effic!  potuisse  fortunt; 
hoc  primum  sentio  nisi  in  bonis  asiibitiam  esse  non  posse. 

BiM»fiisa-LaTiar. 

We  cannot  conceal  wickedness  from  O'od  ;  yon  cannot  dbubt  that 
the  world  is  governed  by  a  mind ;  can  the  world  be  from  nothing  ? 
out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  arise ;  what  can  arise  out  of  confused 
masses  ?  can  order  arise' out  of  chance  ?  they  could  not  allow  good 
men  to  be  punished ;  I  will  return  home  with  the  utmost  speed  j 
they  will  return  home  with  the  utmost  need ;  before  I  could  speak 
I  was  scixed  ;  the  world  cannot  be  more  beautiful ;  can  those  women 
be  more  fair?  I  will  give  thee  a  book  if  I  am  (shall  be)  able  ;  he 
was  unable  to  subdue  his  grief,  but  he  will  be  able  to  conceal  it ; 
only  among  good  men  can  friendship  exist;  if  I  could  have  come 
I  would  have  told  you  all:  tmless  they  had  been  able  to  come  we 
shsnld  haTe  known  nothing ;  oanst  thou  take  a  walk  i  I  shall  be 
able  to  take  a  walk  to^nonow ;  Withent  the  srU  the  life  of  man 
could  not  be. 

2.  Edo,  edere,  edi,  esnm,  to  eat. 

This  Terb  in  its  irregularities  has  an  apparent  identity  with 

parts  of  tbe  yerb  esse,  to  he.    This  aiises  from  the  changes 

reqtiired  with  regard  to  sound.    The  #  in.  sum  is  short ;  in  the 

parts  of  edere  it  is  long^  inasmuoh  as  it  involTOs  a  contraction, 

Paasam  Ihdio.  :  Bdo,  edis  («i),  etft  {eet),  edtaas^  editis  (ertk),  ednot. 
Imsbbp.  Bujueau :    Ederem    (eMon),  ederss  (SHes),  ederet  (eteet), 

edcremns  (essesHtt^.  edsRlls  (eiseN»),  edswBt(«saia>J. 
ImttBATiTa:  Bde  (as),       edite  (eife;, 

edlto  (eito),  edltote  (estote),  edanto. 

The  other  parts  are  regular ;  only  for  editur,  estur  is  fbnnd ; 
and  for  ambedens,  ambens,  $aUng  rowuL  So  the  compounds 
comedo,  com^dis,  comes  {to  eai  up),  eaedo,  ezedis,  exSs  {to  $at 
up  or  otk).    Comedo  haa  oomesua,  as  well  as  oomestua. 

VoCABtTLAar. 

SymbSIa,  ae,  a  contHbutton;  de  symbolis  esse,  to  eat  €d  the  ammon 
expense,  to  et^foy  a  pic-nic ;  adoleseentulus,  i,  a  young  man  \  ar^jien- 
tum  vivum,  qutdceUoer;  curculio,  dnis,  the  00m  loonn;  molen,  is,  f.  a 
mast ;  familiaris,  e,  ftelongiag  to  the  JtooMg;  res  fAmiliaria,  property, 
euhetamtBf  perriunpCre  3,  to  break  through,  break  into;  vae,  voel  alael 

BxaaoiBBS.— >La«in>BKOX«i8B* 

Bss^^ortet  trtTitamus]  non,  vivere  ut  etfamos;  modleeMbite 
et  este;  berl  aliquot  adoieseeotuli  convenerunt  ut  de  symbolis 
essent;  haee  herba  aeerba  esu  est ;  aegritndo  lacSrat,  exest  animvm 
planeqoe  conflcit ;  cnrculfooes  fmmenttnn  exesae  incipiunt; 
argentttffl  vivum  exest  ae  perrumpit  vasa  ;  majores  nostri  cavere 
non  potuerunt,  ne  vetustas  monuments  exesset;  quae  unquam 
moles  tam  firma  fuit  ouam  non  exessent  undae  ?  vae  vobis  qui 
omnem  rem  faauliaesm  lttaari4  eomestis  1  fabuiae  narrant  Smtur- 
num  liberos  ea  se  nates  oomesee  soUtu  esse;  consftmit  enim 
aetaa  tempotum  q^a. 

BwoLisK-LanH. 

Saturn  did  not  devour  his  children  do  you  think  that  Saturn 
devoured  hia  children  ?  the  waves  eat  away  rocks  ;  thou  livest  to 
eat  I  thou  oughtestto  eat  in  order  to  live ;  they  eat  very  little ;  we 
are  going  Into  the  country  in  order  to  enjoy  a  pic-nic ;  this  bread 

have —  " -^^^   — 


is  bitter  to  eat;  eera^worms  have  eaten  up  toe  oorn ;  old  age 
devoan  all  thinga ;  grief  will  devour  the  mind,  and  destroy  life, 
they  have  eaten  and  drunk  moderately ;  a  wise  man  will  eat  little ' 
8.  FeiOy  ferx%  tali,  latlVB,  to  Asar. 


Faxnarr  AoriTB, 
HDiat  two,fer9,/ert, 

terimua^firUst  fenmt, 
lararmva :  Jhre, 
iMpaBAHTB:  &ykr,>trto, 

/erto, 
P.  /ertejhtotet 
femnto, 
iHFaaTBCfr  SnajnacnrE. 
ferrem,Jtmt,  ferret, 
Jkrreami,  /erretts,/trrent. 


teTCf,/err1s,/hiur, 

ferimur,  ferlmlnj,  feruntor, 
Jtni. 

B,/trre,fertor, 
/enor. 

P.  ferlminor, 

feruntor.  

iMPkaracT  Buajuaciiva. 

ferrer,  ferrtris  {e),/err«iur. 

/trremttr,  ybrcsiSif,  /trreatut. 


(m±  ML).  (./A., 


>«MiMB  pabUoul  Tult,  on  rictui  Utal  Nd  (Ink; 

~~  at,  d  bimti  «wt  lolmMM;  dodU*M>  fid  uttmnl 
^n  bcncCula  In  lou  m  eoltocafl  *alnt;  ■  laa  it 
■  MM  Taltto,  muna  MCp*  ml 
•■fa  iMBC,  ■bDnTsUatoB  be 


M  qiuJU  lubcii  Tcllct,  ulia 

Tiiif  defitlDari ;  bownci  nolsBt  nndtB  pliii- 
n ;   il  quid  pn  Jchiiib  diii,  noUtg  in  niim 

lolUi,  lit  snu  tucnda  NUoiliii  Saoiia 

^  «.— ..  -_  qBSm  (udll  pMMt  1    tfO   ■*    FUllB  Ml 

■  <!>»  *ri  opUmum  tBbnua  lignuion;   Unn  (onii 

on  Tin  dU  w^crl  M»i<  r  *irMt«  IB  aUt  tliBinheiMUai 

I  ii  yii»Bi«B»  e*t  at  aikil  nudint  at  ttm  qnui  boan  lim. 

■  idii]^  facUb  cat  daettiaa ;  Tae  ToUa  qnl  dlritbi  qau  rinota 

.    frrwi  — T»ltii :  malBnu  mm  Tirtsta  panoi*  onauoli  tm,  (ua 

'    tfM  rtrtM*  Maita  habcn ;    ArUlIdai,  AthanlouU,  boan  tat 

^  2^  Imatias-LiTut. 

■•■^■■c  -  TKt  "i*^  to  )>*  ^M  !  ^T  pieCn  to  hava  viidom  nllio  >tB 
lu^^  lieWi  i  do  Bsl  wBh  to  cuel  In  luarT ;  I  wtoh  to  ticcl  in  luMi 
tit-"—  4aat  ih«o*nkla  tilu  a  walk  wiUima?  I  wonld  ntbtt  mdll* 
■BIB  <ac  haak ;  tk*;  iiJawd  to  go  Item  thelt  honai ;  b*  will  nfsH  u  bw 
wfaa  ikM  wiaWat  Id  aa; ;  i/aoT  ona  ihall  wUb  tabc«aBtaiK,W 
j  HHiaadthabot  booka-,  mm  aia  unwllUu  toi  tha  uau  {xna  v 
^^^^  ha>«  haiaiaa^  liakaa,  and  powu  j  J  woiUil  ratlici  btie  Itmit 
m**^'  tkaatkkai;  I  pnfai  to  ba  wiia  than  to  be  lioh)  fa*  pd" 
|r*i  »    -W^Mpawar. 

Ji^  Atiepii  FaMat. 

m  ^lal  TiATOBM  IT  Ajutri. 

'  "^f  I     Das  qai  ana  itai  tidabant,  ansam  obarraatem  b  paUlodiu  b^ 
■"T^  I  njati.  accamut  lacU,  at  ntarque  tarn  ilbi  vindicaia  eotpil,  qw 
^^^~  >  aiB  pnK  — —!—!—•      Dom  rno  aa&tendBnt  at  liiuM,  M 
"^^    a»«rfaibga  atatinanl,  aatotu  aafagit,  at  ntntcr  to  patiw. 
I  COBTCI   IT  Lupi. 

I     CWtm  paitaB  pracda*  patcbat  a  lapli,  quod  aoa  tola  A*" 
a^Btacai  aaaat.    Cni  ilU/'Non  tu  noa.'*  Uq^uiul 
„ .  ^_|    aantai  aa,  idaa*  ao  anlmo,  ut  na  noatni  qnidam 

""•jrr  ia  astionlbtu  bob  ipcalatuT  qnld  ftat  atd  qao  mM  if- 

*  PUTOUS    IT  LUPDS. 

I  lam  cacal  ova  EaaTiTiuin  calcbtabant.     Qood  qipn  ^'f' 

_  '  coBatct,  "CKO,"  iaqolt,  "•!  a(num  rapuiaacB,  qianlu  ttauW 
—y  ttm  I  At  uH  impana  aieni  eomMont !  "  iW  anal  puixM- 
"™       '"aaaaaiB,"  inqult,  "naitil  non  alltni  OTa  tpalaBU." 


taam.  "  Froplci  boo  ipinm,"  InqolnU.  «  ta  iati 
qaoM  Ipsa  pugnandl    Mi    inpatflna,    alioa  ad  p 
inliT  " — f  atnila  doeot  non  loltun  nulcrieai  mo 
atkaa  aoa  qui  alio*  ad  mala  fadaadm  iiHicDi. 
AooiPlTua  IT  Co&omAi. 


Aad^tiaa  quondam  lemlnic  tnltr 
•lanbaa  ia  gnliiin  radaene  eonalM, 
ilat  aa  boarcnt.     QdA  flrmalft,  aadidt 


LESSONS  IN  QEOHETRT. 


•olumbM 


crtanut. — Hue  tkbali  doMt  potvntlDraB  dtwoidiu 


labedlHoribui  lupt  ptodMU. 

TlKUBULimT. 

IterfiMMT*,  (0  few*/;  una,  tofMur:  obanol,  /  llrf; 
dieo,/clBtM;  aafnglo  (kb  and  fugio)  3,  /  jb*  i  Tiator,  6 
(nnvller;  onnu,  i,  a  fwwn;    czuimoi  I,  fo  6<  acA  — 
epDlor  1  (dn.)>  ^/oul  «•  (irtlb  abl.) ;  tDbiorn,  Inia, 
pettr;   iDlarima  3,  I  kia-,  inMo  1,  la 
nfm  la  pai). 


LESSONS  IN  GEOMETRY.— No.  XIV. 

LECTDBSS  ON  BUCLID. 
Ixonilaat  IcMODiwebrongbtbdiwe  thanotieeof  anritndent* 


ii  tlie  author  demonitnta  the  troth  of  the 
poitnlatM  of  Euclid.  We  ahonld  hajt  bMn  glad 
the*B  extrocti  for  tha  bsDe&t  of  oat  atodeact,  bat  they  ue  .  _  _ 
eEtentin,  and  paihapi  rather  loo  leMoad  for  the  generality  of 
our  reader* ;  we  riiall,  therefore,  oontent  ouraelTe*  with  giving 
the  enunoiation*  of  the  ptopoeitioiu  and  eorollariea  of  tha  reat 
of  the  "  Intereolaiy  Book,  TCcammending  the  whole  work 
itron^y  to  their  anentioD  aa  oontainiiig  more  in^eniooa  and 
original  thou^t  In  referenoa  to  the  matten  contained  in  the 
"fint  Book  of  Euclid,  than  we  have  ever  leenio  any 
or  commentary  on  that  book. 

Prop.  3.  Cor. :  Any  iolld,  (iirbot,  line,  or  figure,  maj  be  luraed 
about  aajr  one  point,  or  aboat  an j  two  point* ;  nob  point  < 
ramainins  nnmoied. 

Prop  8:  From  one  or  too  aailgiitd  point!  to  the  other,  maybe 
dcaeribed  a  line,  whioh  bains  turned  about  Iti  eitiime  pofati, 
every  point  la  it  ihall  be  witbont  ekanga  of  place.  Saeh  a  " 
called  a  ilralfU  line.     A  body  or  flgurs  wbich  ti  tanied  ibt 


raight  I 


ie(iu 


much  ai  the  whole  of  tbe  (iriight  line  mnaiua  without  change  . 
pbicr),  ii  Mid  to  be  tunml  round  luck  dnilt»t  One.  When  from  in 
point  to  any  other  point,  a  itraight  line  ia  deecribed  or  made  t 
pua ;  the  two  point*  aia  laid  to  be  JoAwl.  If  to  a  elrught  lin 
addition  i*  made  at  eitbei  end,  in  auch  mannei  that  the  whole  cor 
ilnue*  to  be  a  lUiigbt  line,  the  oilitlnal  ilriighl  Une  i>  lald  to  b 
pn'onpsl,  and  the  part  added  ii  cullrd  iu  protm^ittion.' 

Prop.  B.  Cor. ;  A  itraight  lino  ma^  be  detcribed  or  made  to  paei 
ftomany  or '-'" " '-' 

Prop.  9 : 
■tralgbt  lin_. 

Prop.  9.  Cor.  1 :  Two  etralght  liee*  oannot  Ineloaa  a  *pao*. 

Prop.  9.  Cor.  3 :  Any  portion  of  a  itr^ht  Uoe  li  alio  a  atralghl 

Prop.  10 ;  Two  ilralght  line*,  whloh  are  not  in  one  and  the  *am( 
line,  cannot  hare  a  eommon  legment. 

Prop.  10.  Cor.  1 :  It  any  two  point*  tn  one  *trBlgbt  line  Boin- 
^e  with  too  pdDU  In  anolhar,  the  two  Itraight  line*  aball  ooinoida 

with  one  another  te  the  eilent  of  the  length  that  U '- 

both,  and  be  ooe  and  the  lame  atraight  line  thnmsbr- 

!>»..    in    n...    A.    A..-  •!.*..  ».fl,.  f_i.:.i.  ...  ..H 


.  .   . ;  Any  three  point*  (whioh 
Itraight  Hue)'  being  Joined,  there  iball  ' 
■ —J  -0  p„,m  . .J-  .,. 


■gnra  i  and  no  point'in  uf  on*  aide  ihall  e<  lumun  wim  ku;  od* 
point  In  either  of  the  other  lide*,  except  the  poiata  which  were 

Pro^.  lO.Cor.  4:  If  two  ati^ht  Use*  cut  on*  another,  thef 


ooindde  only  In  a  poinL 
^' —  'O.Cor.6:  Aneatr  _ 

lindd*  to  th*  e 


Prop.  10. 
•o  that  the 
both. 

Prop.  10.  Cor.  8 :  A  terminated  itraight  Une  ma^  be  prolonged 
to  anj  length  in  ■  itialaht  lin*.  If  to  a  plane  iurfa«e,  adiUllon  i* 
made  in  anj  direetloo,  in  aunb  manner  that  the  whole  continue*  to 
be  a  plane  nrtaoe,  tbe  original  plana  aurfaoe  Ii  laid  to  be  jro- 
Imgtii,  and  the  part  added  ii  called  It)  pnlmmatioa. 

Prop.  12  ;  A  larface  mar  be  deiciibed  in  which  any  two  point* 
being  Uken,  tha  itrnight  line  bitwecn  them  liei  wholly  in  that 
Eurface.  9uoh  a  larface  ii  ealled  a  jilaiw  nrAm ;  or  nben  no  oar- 
licular  bonndaiie*  to  it  are  lotended 
figure  nUoh  liei  whoUj  in  one  pli 

nholepUneiurf.ee  within  the  boL , „_.. 

la  bounded  on  all  aidei,  ii  called  tbe  nna  of  the  figure;  and  lu 
whole  linear  boundary,  of  whalerer  kind  or  corapniiiion,  ii  called 
thcperirntter.  When  a  itraight  line  ii  laid  to  be  of  twIieUM  la^lK, 
the  meLinipg  ii,  that  no  point  ii  auigned  at  which  it  ihall  be  held 
to  be  terminated,  but  on  tb«  contrary  it  *hatl  without  fuiiher  aolice 


ed  to  be  apeoifi 
ce,  lieMlrdapi 


be  oonildered  aa  prolonged  to  anj  extent  a  i 

for  dtiirlng.  If  a  Eiren  itiaieht  line  In  a  pi 
plane  abont  one  of  Ita  eitrcmitie*  which  ren 
itraijtbt  line  li  returned  to  the  liluation  horn 
plane  Sgnre  deiciibed  by  ii 


'0  mar  erer  ari** 
be  turned  in  that 
I  at  reit,  till  the 
luuiMuii  iiumauicb  it  let  out;  the 
.  Itraight  line  1*  uUed  a  tinit,  and 
The  point*  in  which  on*  extremity 
-—  '- called  the  oea«n  of  th*  drde. 

-  , „ _clrole  to  the  oireumferenee,  !■ 

called  a  raJt—  of  tbe  cirele ;  and  any  itraight  Une  palling  Ihrotigh 
the  oeotr*  and  terminated  both  wayi  by  the  droumferenee,  t*  eal£d 
a  rWiawAr  of  the  dicle.  When  a  diele  U  laid  to  be  deieiibed 
abont  agiren  emire  with  a  giren  itraight  Une  for  radio*,  the  mean- 
ing ia,  that  it  ia  deieribed  by  th*  rtTolntien  of  th*  given  *tndght 
Un*  about  on*  o(  it*  extremillei. 
Prop.   12.  Cor.  1 :  A  plane  lurfao*  may  be  prolonged  to  anj 


boundary 

of  the  atraight  line 

'  —  Itraight  line  from  the  oentre 


Any  It 
called 


Prop.  12.  Cor.  2  :  If 


Itraight  line  in  a  plana  be  prolonsed,  its 
'holly  in  that  plane. 
A  circle  may  be  deaoribed  abont  any  centre, 


Prop.  12.  Ci 
ud  with  any  radio*. 
Prop.  12.  Cor.  4:  AU  the  radii  of  the  aame 


—  ^.  — . . equal.  And 

clrcln  that  bare  equal  radii,  are  equal. 

Prep.  12.  Cor.  S;  Any  itraigbt  Una  from  tha  centre  of*  circle  to 
a  point  Iniide  being  prolonged,  out*  tha  dicamferenoa  in  a  pfdnt 

Prop.  13 :  Any  three  polnti  are  in  tbe  lame  plane.  [That  ii  to 
**T,  one  plane  may  be  made  to  pau  tbrongh  them  alt.] 

Prop.  13.  Cor.  1 ;  Any  three  point*  which  are  not  in  the  *ama 
Itraight  line  being  joined,  tbe  itraight  line*  which  are  tbe  ilde*  of 
the  three- aided  tgare  Ihatiarormed,  tie  all  In  one  plane. 

Prop.  13.  Cor.  2  :  Any  two  atraight  line*  which  prooaedfrom  the 


le  point,! 


whoUy  i 


«  plane 


.       .  .  ly  in  ....,_...._. 

Prop.  13.  Cor.  3:  If  three  point*  in  one  plane  (which  are  UL.  ._ 
tbe  *am*  itraight  Une)  are  made  to  coincide  with  three  pohit*  in 
another  plane,  the  plant!  shall  coincide  throoghoat,  to  any  extant 
"  which  th*y  may  be  prolonged. 

We  now  proceed  to  explain  tha  Propoaition*  ot  the  Pint 
Book  of  Euclid  in  proper  order.  In  so  doing,  we  ahall  not 
repeat  Euclid'*  Demoiutratioru  in  fall,  seeing  that  we  have 
already  published  these  in  Caaiell'i  edition  (the  cheapeat  by 
far  that  ever  was  given  to  tbe  public)  ;  but  we  shall  give  either 
abridgement  of  them  In  a  form  that  will  be  useful  to  leamen 

1  heainneriior  else  a  new  demonatrallon  of  them  alti^ether ; 
eipecially,  in  those  cases  where  the  old  is  difficult,  circuitoo*, 
or  tediou*.  We  shall  then  lolve  or  demonstrate  all  the  exu- 
ciaee  appended  to  each  propoaition  in  Caaaell's  edition  ;  where 
the  corollaries  in  that  work  require  either  demonitratian  or 
elucidation,  it  shall  be  given ;  and  where  practical  iUuatratioiH 
can  be  introdticed  with  facility,  it  shall  be  done. 
BOOKL 

FKOPOBTTIOK  I. 

UrmifUliiu. 
In  flg.  1,  let  An  be  the  given  atraight 
line,  em  which  the  eqnilatoal  triangle  ii 
'  I  be  deMribed. 

Ftom  the  pdDt  a  as  ft  centre,  and  with 
the  etnlfht  una  a  b  m  atmdins,  deaeribe 
the  drele  bod.  From  the  point  a 
He,  and  with  the  aame  straight  lint 
_  a  radio*,  deaeribe  the  circle  J 
"Dien,  from  Uie  point  o,  draw  atraight  linea  to  the  p^ta  a  ud 
B,  that  ia,  join  aa  and  on;  and  the  fignre  ana  having  the 
three  side*  ao,  on,  and  n  a,  isan  equilateral  triangle;  in  Other 
word*,  these  three  lide*  are  equal  to  eaoh  other, 

he  reason  of  tbia  is  very  plain ;  by  the  deftnition  of  a  circle, 

iti  radii  are  equal  (iV*.  1^)-    Iherefore,  the  different  radii 

and  B  o,  are  each  equal  to  tlie  common  radius  a  b.    Where- 

--  -{tf  A.ri9m  I.),  the  two  radii  a  o  and  b  o,  ore  equal  to  each 

other.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  all  the  three  radii  a  n,  a  c, 

are  equal  to  each  other,  and  the  triangle  ia  equilateral 

(,Dtr-  2*).  ,         , 

In  the  demonttnition  of  thii  propoaiUon  it  i*  token  for 
granted  that  tha  two  circle*  bod  and  ao  a  must  intersect  each 
other.  Thi*  caio  Is  included  in  the  general  proposition,  that  it 
the  radii  nf  two  circles,  and  the  diitanoe  between  them  be  such, 
that  of  the  straight  linea  which  repreaent  them,  or  which  are 
equal  to  them  respectivelv,  any  two  are  greater  than  the  third, 
theae  cirelea  moat  intersect  each  other.  The  demonstration  <n 
thU  propoaition  i*  goneinlly  either  appended  to  the  ttoA  prop* 


(S) 


M« 
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of  Book  L,  or  u  included  in  its  demonstration.  In  the  present 
caset  ^  the  straight  line  ▲  b  be  produced  both  ways  to  meet  the 
circumferenoes  of  the  two  circles  in  the  points  d  and  a,  it  is 
plain  that  beeaose  ab  is  greater  than  ▲  p,  the  circumference  of 
the  eirde  b  c  u  will  cut  a  b  between  a  and  i^  4nd  therefore  the 
eirdeAOB  eanaot  lie  wholly  within  the  circle  bco.  Also, 
because  DBiilireater  than  BB,  the  circle  Booeaoaot  liewhoUf 
within  the  eirue  aob.  Kdthar  ean  the  two  cinIm  be  wholly 
wttiiont  each  other,  because  a  d  and  bb  ave  together  greater 
than  AB«     Therefore,  the  two  circles  must  intersect  each 

other. 

From  the  oonstmction  of  this  problem,  it  is  plain  that  upon 
any  given  straight  line,  there  can  be  described  two  separate 
equibiteral  triangles,  namely,  one  on  each  side  of  the  straight 
Une ;  booaiisct  ^e  ciseles  ioterseot  eaeh  other  in  two  opposite 
points,  0  and  v ;  where  c  is  the  Tertez  of  the  triangle  a  ■  o^ 
and  F  the  veetex  of  another  triangle  which  would  be  Ibnned 
by  joining  fa  and  fb.  The  figure  formed  of  these  two 
triangles  would  be  a  rhombus,  but  this  cannot  yet  be  mathe- 
matically demonstrated,  although  sufflciently  obvious  to  the 
drawer  of  the  figures.  Keither  can  it  yet  be  proved  that  the 
two  circles  must  cut  each  other  in  two  points,  and  only  in  two. 

The  exercise  upon  this  pn^HMition  in  Cassell's  edition,  yii., 
<*  To  describe  an  isosceles  triangle  upon  a  given  finite  straight 
Une,  that  shall  have  each  of  its  sides  double  the  base,"  has  been 
already  solved  ixt  Vol.  I.,  d.  110,  ool.  1.  Here  we  mav  add 
mother  whic^  cannot  be  aemonstrated,  until  we  reach  the 
82nd  proposition  of  Book  I.  In  fig.  1,  suppose  of  to  be 
joined ;  then  let  d  o  and  d f  be  joined;  and  the  triangle  o d v 
shall  be  equilateral.  Also,  let  b  o  and  b  f  be  Joined ;  and  the 
triangle  b  c  f  shall  be  equilateral,  and  equal  to  the  triangle 

ODF. 

SoHOLiuM  1. — ^It  is  obvious  enough  to  sny  one  that  considers 
the  nature  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  that  suce  the  three  sides 
are  equal  to  one  another,  the  three  angles  must  be  equal 
to  one  another,  on  the  principle  of  the  ntffMetU  rtason\ 
vis.  that  whatever  reason  may  be  assigned,  from  the 
nature  of  the  sides,  to  show  that  any  two  angles  are  tm^giM/, 
the  MotiH  reoiOM  may  be  asaigned  to  show  that  any  other  two 
angles  are  vnegutU',  therefore,  all  the  three  angles  must  be 
equal  to  one  another.  The  fact  that  they  are  equals  however, 
follows  as  a  natural  consequence,  from  the  demonstration  of 
they|/2A  proposition  of  Book  X.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  fore- 
stall our  reasoning  much,  by  assuming  that  if  the  three  iidet 
of  a  triangle  be  equal  to  one  another,  the  three  amgUt  of  that 
triangle  are  equal  to  one  another.  The  camera*  of  this  pro- 
position is  equally  true,  and  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
eiffhth  proposition  of  Book  I.,  via.  that  if  the  ikree  taaglee  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  one  another,  the  iktm  mde$  are  ftUo  equal 
to  one  another.  The  principle  of  the  euficietU  reaeon  will 
apply  in  this  case.  It  may  also  be  at  once  inferred  that  all 
equilateral  triangles  are  simUar,  that  is,  have  their  aiigles 
eqwutl,  and  tnelr  sides /iropor/iona/. 

SoBOLiuM  2.— The  preceding  prinoiplei  beioc  adanitted  as 
legitimate,  we  have  a  practical  method,  derivable  horn  them, 
of  measuring  the  length  of  any  inacceasible  distapoe.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  ia  fig.  (a)  we  wiriied  to  know  the 


B  DO 

dhtaace  between  two  points,  a  and  b,  which  are  rendered  in* 


aeoeesible  by  reason  of  a  river  running  between  them,  whoM 
banks  are  represented  by  the  lines  ma  and  op.  If  we  place 
an  equilateral  triangle  r  (eay,  teased  of  wood)  horisontaUy,  it 
the  pcant  is«e  that  by  looking  alone  the  first  edge  of  it,  weiee 
the  point  a*  and  along  the  second  edge  of  it,  the  pointB;  thes, 
by  transfsmsig  it  to  tfiother  point,  o,  in  the  dueedoB  of  dis 
etnight  line  bb,  and  placing  it  horisontallv  at  that  point,  ive 
see  the  point  a,  aleng  a  third  edge  ai  it,  and  the  point  b,  btck- 
wards,  along  the  eeeSnd  edge  of  it;  we  are  then  asfored  that 
the  figure  ab  o  is  an  eomlstpral  trian^e,  and  that  Uie  dutance 
B  o  is  the  aaae  as  the  distanoe  b  a  or  ao;  we  have»  therefore, 
only  to  measure  the  accessible  distance  b  c,  and  inatantly  we 
know  not  only  the  inaooessible  distanoe  b  a,  which  was  re- 
qnired,  bnt  mo  the  inareessihle  distsnoe  o  a.  This  melliod 
may  be  so  varied  as  to  measuDe  perpendicular  ^««>*»«*^  at  well 
as  those  that  am  inclined  at  any  angle  whatever,  ^le  s4i<iit* 
Bsents  necessary  for  this  purpose,  will  readily  mggfit  then* 
selves  to  the  ingenioua  etadeat. 
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SBcnoK  XCVn. 

FnACnOAL  UBtnCB  OF  THB  KULBS  OV  TBB  FA0T  PABTieDIB.— L 

The  participle  past  ii  vabiablb  under  any  of  the  following 
conditions : — 

1.  When  employed  as  an  adjective ;  in  which  esse  it  agren 
in  gender  and  number  with  the  noun  which  it  qiulifiee:— 

Des  Uvret  imprtmfa.  FHntei  booki. 

Gee  femmes  paraisaent  Men  abat-    7%oae  women  appear  ve^MftHld. 
toes. 

5.  When  used  in  thelonnatian  of  the  tenseaof  pasnvBverbi; 
when  it  always  agrees  with  the  ettifeet  of  the  proposition  :— 

SUss  aoat  bien  regasa  de  toot  Is    TKeg  art  weU  reoebfed  ty  amy^' 
aaoade. 

3.  When  employed  in  forming  the  compound  tenses  of  neuter 
verbs  having  itre  as  an  auxiliary ;  in  which  place,  aa  in  the 
preceding  case,  it  agreea  with  the  eubfect  or  nominative  :— 
Votre  aoBor  eat  partie  oe  nuitin.         Tmtrtiater  wart  amy  tW*  wawiaf 

4.  When  employed  in  forming  the  tenses  of  actiTi  ▼erbs 
having  oeoir  as  an  auxiliary ;  in  which  connexion  it  agreea  not 
with  the  sutjeet,  but  with  the  direct  e^jeet  or  nyisne,  provided 
that  object  precedes  it : — 

Lea msiaonaque nous  afoos  aohs-    3%e houeenckkkuehaethoefK 
ttea 

6.  When  used  along  with  4fr«  in  the  IbrmatiaB  of  the  con- 
pound  tenses  of  reflective  verbe,  wherein  the  refleeuTe  pio* 
noun  is  the  direct  object ;  in  whioh  potitlon  it  sgrses  with 
that  pronoun  or  direci  ohjeet : — 

Gesdamssssaontflattdes.  T%oee  ladiee  ImteJkdHreifkm^im 

6.  When  used  along  with  ^^  (as  in  Rule  ff)  in  the  fornutioa 
of  ihe  compound  tenses  of  those  reflective  verbs,  in  which  the 
reflective  t>ronoun  is  not  the  direct,  but  the  indirect  object^ 
the  proposition ;  in  whioh  event  it  agreea  with  the  iireei  t^ 
provided  (as  in  Bule4)  that  object  jM-MeAs  it  :— 
Lea  biatolrea  qn'ellea  ae  sont  raoon-    7%a  ifoHea  toMdb  Aey  reWed  t^**^ 

t^ea. 


7.  When  forming  part  of  a  compound  tease  <^  fj[!^ 
governing  a  aucceeding  infinitive,  it  is  at  the  same  tune  preceded 
by  a  direct  object  whioh  is  repreeented  aa pa^^»pungthe sctice 
denoted  by  the  infinitive ;  in  which  condition  it  agrees  wits 
that  direct  object : — 

LsadaBMsqBBJ'alsBtendasschan-    31ksladiatisftosi/ JlBVdi^^^ 
ter.  *v)- 

8.  When  in  a  sentence  containing  the  pronoun  «n,  the  ptf- 
ticiple  is  preceded  by  another  object  or  recimen  which  is  direct, 
in  whioh  oaae  it  agrees  with  that  direct  ol^eet : — 

Je  la  en  ai  arertia.  Ihaeemamedlkm^ft, 

Voos  lee  en  aves  Infocsads. 


LESSONS  W  FRENCH. 


BIT 


Bkbumb'ov  Bxaxplbs. 


y<Kii  ares  d«illfr«t  Men  i«li€t. 
Vm  fillM  Mat  MCim^. 
Cef  terns  eoat  bien  Ubonrtfei. 
Mes   roUinee  loiii  tomb^    d'Ao- 

eord. 
Elles  M>nt  venues  nous  troarer. 
La  Tiotolre  que  notts  avons  rem- 

port^. 
Letehampsqiie  toqs  ares  laboitf^. 
Voos  Tous  ites  repentis  de  Totre 

fliste. 
Elie  »>&!  ecMmNnn  de  ta  iiftjiti. 
Lee  soldate  que  j'ai  fmt  poswer. 
Lee  mosieieBneB  qtej*!!  MteDOnee 

Joner. 
Llndisertffiion  one  noM  nom  som- 

mes  reproehee.  ^ 

Lea  er^nemeats  qa'elles  se   Bont 

raeont^B. 
Lee  ftnits  qnej*en  el  te^xa. 


j  You  haoe  weU  bound  book$» 
Tow  daugkteri  an  etUemed. 
Thote  landt  art  ujell  phughed, 
^iy  n^hboun  have  come  Ho  oil  im- 

dentaruUng. 
7%pp  oarne  to  ut. 
Jnd  Vfoftyf^f  toAfca  106  AdM  ffOtUn. 

tntJteUs  mMM  |nni  Adw  f^kta^td 
Tou  kcum  regwM  (I^ob)  qf  yow 
JtHdL 

OHO  VTHNIIKVraB  IH^pflMINOB 

TH  iflfrilhi  i  «pA<mi  /mm  pauina, 
nB  muakttl  ladia  vfhom  I  heard 

Ihe  indi$ertHon  vdth  vsikuik  iM  fie- 

proached  one  another. 
IJu  eventswhkh  they  rddtd  to  me 

anoffier. 
i%eJhtUt  tt^tch  T  recMiv&d  fiven  ft, 


Lea  noaTelles  que  J*en  ai  apport^.  *  f  Ae  nelw  liMeA  Ibrm^  /hMitt. 

ExEECMB  193. 


A  l*Mlteaii«,  m  mmalL    Vlemr,  tjhmtt,  Beptoeh-er  (se),  l.  nf. 

▲vert-in  9.  fo  wam.       Malade^  aM  jwms.  I»  ttproach  ones  e^. 

Bone*  f.  mtid.  Herveille  (k),  lovnder-  Bi«re,  4.  ir.  to  fot^A. 

CoatttBM  (de>,  iMifafl|y,    /iii(^,jMi3itetijy.  teleax,  se,  sertottf 

uniol.  Panren-ir,  3.  ir.  to  fuc-  Boori-re,  4.  Ir.  to  iMlZ?. 

Coeill-ir.  3.  to  gntter.  oeed.  Saivant,  oooorrfin^  to. 

IMchiilWer,  1.   to  deet-  Port-er  (se),  1.  to  &e,  to  Tomb-er,  1.  to  >W/. 

pher,  do,  TVoQ-er,  to  >«l. 

IMconrag-er,   1.   to  dii-  Plus  tdt,  eooner,  earUer.  To!-er,  1*  to  itoal. 

1.  Cette  demoiselle  nesetfOttTe^iHelle  pas  bien  fatigu^e.  2. 
£lle  est  fatigu^  et  d^courag^e.  3.  Yotre  bobut  est-elle  all^  ^ 
r^gliBe  suivant  sa  coutume  ?  4.  Ma  m^re  et  ma  sOBtir  y  Bont 
allies.  5.  Yotre  aoBiir  eat-elle  rereAtie  plus  tdt  que  deeoutume. 
6.  Elle  eat  rerennepluB  tardqu'  krordinaire.  7.  Oette  pattTre 
inalade  est-elle  tomb^e }  8.  £lle  eat  tomb^e  dans  1a  boue.  9. 
Ma  m4xe  est-elle  paryenue  k  d^chiffrer  ma  lettre  ?  10.  EUe 
n'y  est  pas  parTenue.  11.  Quelles  fieurs  ayez-yous  cneUliefi  ? 
12.  Lea  fleam  que  j'»i  trouy^es  sont  plus  belles  que  celles  que 
yous  ma'avei  eavoyte.  13.  Votre  cousine  ne  a'est-elle  pas 
bienportde^  14.  Elle  s' est  port^e  k  meryeUle.  16.  De  quel 
liyre  yous  ttes-yous  seryie,  Mademoiselle  ?  16.  Je  me  suis 
iervie  da  vdtre.  17.  Kous  nouB  sommes  seryies  des  ndtres.  18. 
Quelles  faates  yotre  flls  s'ett*!!  reprochtfes?  19.  Lea  iiaates 
qu*  il  s'eBt  reprochto  ne  sont  pas  s^neuses.  20.  Les  aves-TOOs 
vua  rire  ?  21.  Je  les  ai  yua  sourire.  22.  Les  ayes<>yea*  yas 
yoler  des  firuiU?  23.  Je  les  ai  yus  yoler  des  pommes.  24, 
Les  ayez-yous  ayertia  de  leuia  fautes  ?  26.  Je  les  en  ii  ayertb. 
26.  Je  ne  les  en  ai  pas  ayertis. 

EXE&CIBB  194. 

1.  Are  ywit  books  well  bound  ?  2.  They  are  yveU  bound,  and 
well  printed.  8.  Did  not  your  Uule  girl  find  hewelf  dis- 
couraged? 4.  the  found  herself  tired,  but  not  discouraged. 
6.  Have  your  sisters  come  to  an  understanding  ?  6.  Uef  haye 
not  come  to  so  undemtanding.  7.  My  brothers  haye  coma  to 
an  understanding.  8.  Who  came  to  you?  9.  Yonr  stands 
came  to  us.  10,  Is  not  your  sister  gone  to  church  f  11.  My 
Bister  is  gone  to  ehuroh  as  usuaU  12.  Did  your  sister  return 
sooner  than  usual  ?  18.  My  sister  returned  later  than  usu^. 
14.  Are  the  fields  which  you  have  ploughed  Urge  f  15.  The 
fields  which  I  haye  bought  are  yery  Ime.  16.  Where  are  the 
gentlemen  whom  you  saw  pass  ?  17.  The  ladiea  whom  1  heard 
sing  are  in  their  room.  18.  Did  your  poor  aiater  follf  19. 
Did  that  poor  sick  woman  fall  in  the  mud  ?  20.  Did  your 
sister  succeed  in  reading  that  book?  21.  She  sueceeded  in 
reading  it.  22.  Have  you  warned  your  sisters  of  their  danger  t 
23.  I  have  warned  them  of  it.  24. 1  have  not  wned  them  of 
it  26.  What  pan  has  your  mother  used?  26.  She  has  used 
mine.  27.  Haye  not  those  young  ladies  used  my  book  ?  28. 
Hiev  have  not  used  it.  29.  Has  your  mother  been  well  ?  30. 
6he  has  been  parfecUr  weU,  31.  Has  she  remembered  her 
promise?  82.  She  has  remembered  it.  33.  Have  you  aeen 
those  boys  laugh  ?  84.  I  haya  saen  tham  anula.  ?6.  m^e 
yen  seen  them  play  ?    89.  I  hxfB  heard  them  play. 


Bbctxoh  XCYm. 

P&40TI0AL  BlBVin  09  TUB  KVLBS  OK  TKB  rAST  VASnOIFZA.— U. 

The  particij^le  past  is  iiryAmxABiA  : — 

1.  In  active  yerbs,  when  the  direct  reglmeft  fbUowa  the  ^- 
ticiple ! — 

Mea  nikoes  ont  itaiii  leors  leQoaa    ^  fdeote  hoot  Hudbd  theUr  Ustom, 
£llei  OQt  n^glig^  levs  etudes.  ^^My  haoe  negteetod  eM*  sMfaa. 

ft.  Li  neater  yerbs  ooiiyagated  with  ayoir : — 
Met  ooaeiiias  eat  dispani.  My  temlm  ham  dlnppeat^ed. 

Les  einq  heaies  qnieiies  oat  domi.    The  five  hoanwhkkthe^  haoe  tiegL 

In  the  latter  sentence,  the  word  pmdmt  ii  understood  after 
\eure$ : — 

Lee  daq  hesfes  jMadM  lei  (MeBei    TheJIethamtdmingkMhtktyil^^ 
elles  out  dornd. 

3.  In  unipersonal  verbs,  whether  conjugated  with  £tre  Or 
with  avoir : — 

Les  ohalears  qa*il  afidt  oette  tsxade,    f1b6  heed  thert  hae  been  fMa  year, 
11  est  anivd  blan  des  BsalheuSk         Mmymiitfortunea  hoot  happened. 

4.  In  refleotiye  o^  pronominal  yerbs,  of  whieh  the  aaaoad 
pronoun  is  an  indireel  regimen^  whan  no  dii«et  regimen 
precedes : — 

Sne  rest  propose  de  psrHr.  aiei>mjjiwito*BWBytotoseei 

5.  tVhen  the  participle  precedes  an  infinitlye,  and  H  pn^. 
ceded  by  a  direct  regimen,  and  this  direct  regimen  is  not  the 
aotor,  but  the  object  acted  upon.  In  this  case  the  infinitive  is 
generally  rendered  in  English  by  the  passive  voice  : — 

Les  i^afffnff  q«e  J'ai  antenda  chan-    The  song  tehibk  t  heard  (being) 
tar.  tung. 

6.  When  the  direet  regimen  preeading  a  participle  is  not  the 
obfect  of  this  partidple,  bat  of  a  verb  following  :— 

La  Pligle  que  ft  vobb  ai  eooeeind    The  rdk  tokkk  I  oMrnd  yen  to 
d'^tndler.  study. 

7.  Xlie  participle  of  fkire,  faU^  followed  by  an  inflnitiye,  fa 
always  invariable : — 

Je  les  ei  Csit  naoomBioder.  /  hwe  had  them  mended, 

^.  After  4lie  pronoun  en,  when  tto  direet  regimen  precedes  i — 
Vbns  a-t-on  donfi^  des  €eine  ?  IthmUmygimnyemfioemef 

On  tb'ea  a  deand.  21ta|r  ha^e  gkien  ms  (fieese)  of  Mem. 

BaaTTia  ov  ^eamplbs. 

T%^  Jkatw  |toen  at  fsod  odbtos. 


Elles  nous  ont  deatt6  de  boos 

seili. 
Elles  nous  en  ont  donn^. 
Lee  trois  Ueaas  qa*il  a  eonm. 
Les   ann^es  qne  ces  Mifices  ont 

dor^. 
La  belle  jonm^e  qnll  a  fkit  bier  I 

C'est  la  plos  belle  fUte  qn'il  y  ait 

en. 
n  s'est  pidwate  deaz de  vasaflds. 
€ce  decaoiselles  se  soni  naL 

Les  Asiatlqaes  se  sont  fait  une  e»- 
p^  d'art  de  I'Mttcation  de 
rd^ha&t.  BuFPoa. 

EUe  s'est  iiDSgin^  I'idte  de  ponvoir 
r^nseir. 

Les  tv^\:k  que  |*ai  va  voler. 


ter. 
LachsnsanqoeJ'aleateBda  ehaa- 

ter. 
Les  pommes  qaaiayoas  ai  dtftada 

de  manger. 
j«  les  at  flit  partir. 
EUes  m'oat  apport^  des  oraoges 
EUsa  s'ea  ont  apport^. 


They  huee  giten  us  some. 
snhe  three  leagmevihich  he  ran. 
7^   years  uud  thou  edifices  have 

What  a  beautykd  day  U  teas  yeeter* 

dayl 
It  is  Ote  Jlnest  /east  that  there  hae 


There  appeared  tme  Oif  year  friends. 
Them  yeemg  iadies  have  injturtd  one 


Ihe  AekUks  have  made  the  eduoaSon 
<^  thtdephaxd  a  Idiul  of  Oft. 

She  eoneebfed  ihe  Mea,  that  ^mtght 

suooeed, 
file  fnOts  viMI  /sdw  heimg  ito^n. 


Les  soldato  blesids  qtn  j'ai  vu  por-    The  ^eoeaedei  ■oMfcia  m^em  I  tew 


(hekig)  carried, 
the  song  ssktch  i  heard  emg, 

Ihe  ^nrfas  toMch  I  Jbrbade  you  to 

eat. 
J  obliged  ihem  to  teaee. 
They  ham  brought  me  oronaes. 
They  ham  brotigid  me  {some)  of  than . 


EKaeionB  196^ 

Aabeige.  f.  Ina.              Jon  er,  l.topfi^.  Plloe,  f. pteoe. 

Bien,  m.  good.                 Habill-er,  1 .  to  drm.  ftaoont-er.  1.  to  f«iato. 

Dernier,  e.  terf.               Dwm-lr,  •.  to  slesp.  Reven-4r,  a.  ir.  to  «• 

I>}sparatt-re,  4.Lr.  todii- Lton  d'Or,  m.  OeUen  (tan.          __^_ 

appear.                          tkm,  BetorteBiJitt  good$» 
Enterr-tr,1.to5yry.        Hart,  ;dead. 


S48 


THE   POPULAR  EDUCATOR 


1.  Qnella  auberge  toos  a-'t-oa  recommand^.  2,  On  m'a 
recommandtf  Taul^rge  du  lion-d'Or.  8.  Qaelles  nonreUei 
aTes^TOOi  apportte  ?  4.  JTai  apport^  dat  noorelles  agrtfables. 
5.  Yot  Toiimea  Kmt-ellet  habillte }  6.  EUea  ne  Mmt  pas  en- 
corehabillte.  7.  Ont-ellet  bien  donni  la  nuit  demim?  8. 
Biles  n'ont  pas  bien  donnL  9.  Qoand  sont-elles  aniydes? 
10.  •  EUes  sont  arriyte  Ik  qnatre  heures  et  demie.  1 1 .  Ont-elles 
donni  plus  de  cinq  heores  ?  12.  Les  six  heures  qu'eUes  ont 
dormi  leva  ont  fait  beaucoup  de  bien.  13.  Vos  soBores  se  sont* 
elles  amnste  ?  14.  En  lonant  elles  se  sont  fait  mal  an  bras. 
15.  Se  sont-elles  raoonte  notre  conyersation?  16.  EUea  se  la 
sont  raoont^.  17.  Vos  amies  ont-elles  dispara?  18.  SUes 
n'ont  pss  di^Mou;  elles  sont  reyenues  chez  elles.  19,  Les 
soldals  que  yens  ayez  yus  partir ;  sont-ils  reyenus  }  20.  lis 
sont  moru ;  je  les  ai  yn  enterrer.  21.  Ne  les  ayes-yous  pas 
ftdt  dtudier }  22.  Je  les  ai  hit  lire.  28.  Ayes-yons  apporttf 
des  soieries  ?  24.  Je  n'en  ai  pas  apporttf.  25.  Les  soieries  que 
j'en  ai  apportte  sont  superbes. 

ExBscxsB  196. 

1.  Haye  yon  not  recommended  my  nieces  ?  2.  I  haye  re- 
commended them.  8.  Haye  you  brought  me  good  oranges? 
4.  I  haye  brought  you  some.  6.  Haye  yon  giyen  any  to  my 
two  daughters?  6.  I  haye  Sfiyen  them  some.  7.  I  would 
haye  giyen  them  some,  if  I  had  had  many.  8.  Haye  yom  not 
neglected  your  studies  ?  9.  I  haye  not  neglected  them ;  I 
neyer  neglect  them.  10.  The  years  which  that  church  has 
lasted,  speak  in  fayour  (m  favettr)  of  the  architect.  11.  The 
ten  nUles  which  he  has  run,  have  fatigued  him.  12.  Haye 
your  sitters  injured  each  other?  13.  They  haye  flattered 
themselyes.  14.  Bid  my  friends  present  themselyes?  15. 
There  came  three  of  your  sisters.  16.  What  did  they  imagine  ? 
17.  Sheconceiyedthe  idea  of  reading  Tasso  (X#  turn).  18. 
Haye  you  seen  them  (m.)  steal  my  apples.  19.  I  saw  them 
steal  your  peaches.  20.  uaye  you  heard  them  {{.)  sing  ?  21. 
I  have  heard  them  sing.  22.  The  songs  which  1  heard  sung 
are  not  new.  28.  I  foiuid  in  your  room  the  books  which  I  had 
forbidden  yon,  to  take.  24.  Thie  peaches  which  I  haye  forbidden 
you  to  eat,  are  not  ripe  (mftfvi).  25.  Haye  you  seen  those 
soldiers  ?  26.  I  saw  them  pass  last  week.  27.  I  saw  them 
carried  to  the  hospital  (d  rt&piua)  this  moming.  28.  Haye 
you  brought  oranges  from  fiance?  29.  I  brought  some.  80. 
The  oranges  which.  I  brought  from  it  (enS  are  sood.  81.  Haye 
you  brought  sUk  goods?  32.  I  haye  broueht  some.  88.  I 
naye  brought  none.  84.  Are  the  silk  goods  wnich  you  brought 
from  that  place  good  ?    Z6,  I  brought  but  two  pieces. 
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By  John  B.  Bbasd,  D.D. 

LiLTIN  STEMS. 

Lanovaob  is  Ml  Q/t  instruction,  because  it  is  the  embodiment,  the 
incarnation,  so  to  spesk,  of  the  feelings,  and  thoof^ti,  and  expe- 
riences of  a  nation ;  yea,  often  of  many  nations,  and  ot  all  which 
through  centuries  they  haye  attsined  to  end  won.  It  stands,  like 
the  FUlars  of  Hercules,*  to  msrk  bow  far  the  morsl  and  intellec- 
tual conquests  of  mankind  haye  advanced;  only  not  like  those 
pillars,  fixed  and  immoTable,  but  eyer  itself  advancing  with  the 
progress  of  these ; — nay,  more,  itielf  a  great  element  of  that 
advanoe;  for  *'  language  is  the  armoury  of  the  huoun  mind,  and 
at  onee  contains  the  trophies  of  iti  past  and  tlie  weapons  of  its 
future  conquests."  The  mighty  moral  instincts  which  have  been 
working  in  the  populsr  mind,  have  found  tliereui  tiieir  unconscious 
▼oice,  and  the  tingle  kingUer  apirits  that  have  looked  deeper  into 
the  hearts  of  things  haye  sometimes  gathered  up  all  they  hare  seen 
into  sonae  word  which  they  have  laundied  upon  the  world,  and 
with  which  they  have  enriched  it  for  evei^-maldng  in  that  new 
word  a  new  region  of  thought  to  be  henceforward,  in  some  sort, 
the  common  heritage  of  all.  Language  is  the  amber  in  which  a 
thousand  precious  and  subtle  thonglitB  have  been  aafdy  embedded 
and  preserved.  It  has  arrested  ten  thouaand  lightning  flashea  of 
genius,  which,  unless  thus  arrested  and  fixed,  might  have  been  as 
bright,  but  would  also  have  been  as  quickly  passing  and  perishing, 

*  Th«  roeks  on  Moh  tide  of  the  Straits  of  Oibraltw,  were  called  bv  the 
sncicqts  *•  The  PI  Isrt  of  Ilerculfi  ,** 


as  the  lightning.  Words  eonvey  the  menial  tressnrei  of  qm 
period  to  the  generations  tfast  follow ;  sad  laden  with  tUs,  thdr 
predoQS  freight,  they  sail  safely  across  golii  of  time  in  wluefa 
empires  have  sniFered  shipwieeky  and  the  IsagnaKes  of  oooinua 
life  have  sunk  into  oblivfcm.  And  for  all  tiiese  reasoaSfbr  oon 
and  mightisr,  in  every  vray,  is  a  language  than  any  one  of  tfao  voria 
which  may  have  been  composed  in  it  For  that  work,  great  as  it 
may  be,  is  but  the  embod  jing  of  the  mind  of  a  sbgle  msn ;  thii  of  i 
nation.  The ''Iliad  "is  great,  yet  not  so  greet  in  streogUi,orpower, 
or  beBnty,ss  the  Greek  langns^  " PUadise Lost "  istDobb 
possesaion  lor  a  people  to  have  mherited,  bat  tbt  En|^  tongas 
is  a  nobler  heritage  yetf 

One  of  the  most  elegant  writers  in  our  Isngvsge,  Hn.Bsrbanld, 
who  in  her  husband's  school  saperintanded  the  leeMNis  in  English 
oomposiCkm,  wss  seenstomed  to  pursae  a  plsn  which  to  aone 
extent  is  similsr  to  what  I  reeommend,  and  wfaidk  for  msaj  jmn  I 
followed  in  my  own  school.  Lacy  Aikin,  her  biompher,  tdhai 
*'  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  the  boys  wen  auM  hi  lepantB 
rlaesfa  to  her  apartment;  ahe  read  »i!able,  a  diort  story,  ori 
moral  essay  to  them  aloud,  and  then  sent  them  hadL  mto  tbi 
sdbool*room  to  writs  it  out  on  their  dates  in  their  own  wor^ 
Eseh  exerdee  was  separately  lookeif  oyer  by  her ;  the  fiinlti  of 
grammar  were  obliterated,  the  vnlgarisBS  were  chasrisd,  the  idh 

githets  were  cancelled,  and  a  distinct  reason  was  dwayi  mbs^ 
r  every  correction ;  so  tiiat  the  aits  of  *"^*'"g  snd  of  oitiGnqf 
were  in  some  degree  learnt  together.  Msny  a  lad  fron  the  gnat 
schools,  who  Accels  in  Latin  and  Grsdc,  csmiot  wrilepropaiya 
yemacnlar  (flnom  L^  yeniaeulvs,  nafiive)  letter,  for  want  of  mat 
audi  disdpline  "t 

I  recommend,  and  strongly  recommend,  the  stady  of  Mn. 
Barbanld'a  writings.  At  any  rate  *'  The  Evemogs  at  Home,"  ta 
which  she  contributed  several  of  the  beat  pieces,  shooU  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  my  students. 


L4TXX  Snocs. 


Xoftn  asordSi. 


Si&nu, 


eurro, /rwa 
eursns,a 


datns,p<wa 
decor,  (decoris),  proes 
dene  f  dentis),  a  tooth 
dens  (dei),  a  god 
dexter,  rfghUumdied 
dieo,/«qy 
dies,  a  dag 
medlos,  mUUOB 
dignus,  vorlkif 
diumos,  dcdlg 
doeeOf  I  teach 
doleo,  Igriece 
dominus,  a  matter 
domus,  a  Aouae 
donom,  a  gffi 
duco,  IVaad 
duo,  lioo 
dums,  hard 
ebrios,  dhmfon 
edo,  It/A 

emo,  Ung 

fleeto,  /tend 

flexus,  hoA 

flictus  (fligo),  da»Ktd 

flox  (floris),  a  flower 

fluctus,a  wpot 

fluo,  IfUfvo 

fluzas,  afiowinif 

foedoa  (foederis),  a  treaty 

foro,  I  bore,  puree 

fors  (fortis),  ekmoa 

fortia,  strong 

fossa,  a  dUch 

fossus,  dug 

frango,  /  break 

fractus,  broken 

frater,  abrother 

frigeo,  lam  cold 


dU,dat 
deoor 
dent 
det 


diet 
dt 


digid 


doe,doei 

dot 

doeUn 

dom 

dom 

daOfdaet 

du 


tbri 

td 

ego 

(e)em,  esijpf 

Jlect 

Mx 

jua 

Mr 

M 

Jhm 

fider 

M 

fort 

forH 

Jbet 

foet 

frag, /ring 

fiact 

/rater,  JMH 

Aig 


Englith  teordt, 

inoyr,  ewrislei  cermi 
excMraio  d,  •ucaoer 
addttion,da<e,<Uum,m 
decorous,  daeoration 
deaflst,  iDdorfation 
defty.  deify 
dexterity,  deaderooi 
dktote,  pitdM,  dififion 
(tt&l,  diexjt  meriAka 
aaediate,  Medloerity 
d^ty,  dignifj 
dimmaXtJounM 
doeUe,doefor,dixtrina 

dole,  dotoTOVB,  eondsfc 
dborineer,  donWon 
domestic,  dosdeile 
donation,  dMor 
duet,  induBt,  cdaeate 
dM,dKel 
darable,  dHrsaeo 
eftriety,  iosMste 
edible 

<j0ioti8t,  ^tism 
red(e)m,  exanfAon 
reflect,  izi^ 
flexible, /erile 
coi^;fie<,  aQNd 
/ofal,jlorist 
Jliieteate 
fluent,  iD/MDCC 
rt^i»,e(^ 
fidenA,  coPiWarato 

pei/orate 
/>rtaitous,>b»ittnate 

y&HSfy./Mtade 

fosse 

fossa 

fragment,  vafijege 

fhsotwttfhse^on 

fNdemaX^JMrkiAe 

fhgid,  r^/H^ration 


Mtio«) 


t  See  an  excellent  and  moat  ioatnietiTe  (thoogh  in  atyle  too  vd 
manual  *'  On  the  Stadjr  of  Worda,  by  B.  0.  Freaoh,  B.D.    London,  lV» 

%  *■  The  ^orl^a  of  La^Utla  Barboiild«**   JCemdr,  p.  SS» 
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fugio,  I  fly 


M 


ivy  1  uibUcrtva 


m(fuliiiinU),»(*lBft«/W»*i 

fundo,  7pi>ur  fimd  refbnf 

fnaui,  poind  At  A*ilil«,  inAKi  rtilm 

gin)  (gentii),  a  nMm         tint  pMile,  goriHl  [inou 


Jtic«,jte(.jl(     .Actor,  pc^  bnqll 
-    -  •opoiWu,  pulA 

JIifl4sIoai,  iiybllibl* 
pri]|hiw,  pronMition 
;t>ble,liHOfabla 


/<Rj,  In/tr,  oiTBBni^ranse 
firwia,  e^tneiciBca 

cDDjIcla,  dirftlnuie 

jOuaent 
jtciioD,  Mtioiii 


Pitii,  lie  btperiallrtmirji  JIk  ;lmil,  eoiylMita 

Stilus,  fjr/t  JIB  ^nre 

&,\\\^,apiifi^a*<d  JIat  JkMltnt,  injbte 

"  UodtTU  lugnigB  h>Te  onlf  ana  miitloa.  ud  M  the  Littn  i  bnt 
the  Gmk  and  Hebmt  bare  on*  to  ligaity  two,  (nd  uothar  to  ngnliy 
man  Dinn  twoi  under  od<  *iriUlon  (tbe  Amner)  tlMnoira  !•  nid  lo 
be  of  the  diurl  niuiib«r,  ud  onder  tha  ottatr  of  the  plonl." — Clarka, 

-  A  dwl,  «*ll*d  bj  the  Onelu  moo^uahlt  ititigte-fight),  ud  br 
tha  Fiktini  dsallnn,  reeelTlng  iti  danomlDition  from  the  ptraona 
cncigad  in  It,  li  proparif  ■  <i<ht  or  combM  bMwMQ  tieo  panoni.' — 
Smith. 

■' I  mppoie  I  ni«d  not  Mka  U7  pain*  (a  prore  tha  DnUwIUiMn,  D>r, 
Iba  •DtUabnan  of  nub  dutlUngt,  whaa  B»n  lold  their  llTea  br  a  orowB 
or  u  ugal  I  and  bf  a  prepoatanm  war  "t  laboiiliig  DOC  lo  get  Iheir 
IlTliig.  but  to  pracira  thi^  dMlh.'— Serim 

"  Than  li  <m»  Und  irf  tgetitt  which  li  Tn?  cDmrnan  In  tha  world. 
T  iBHn  thoa*  aoqitr,  eonod  tad  lUlowa  who  repeat  u  tarlnga  or  their  own, 
"  ~ '"  earanlitttiwliiah  wrramidaberore 
M  wbo  ba*  aoDTanad  In  the  world 

a  pledge  or  aeeailty  fbr 
tha  rtpafnantcf  amf  Imt  Iherton,  on  a  dar  eactaln,  he  haatham 
tqxiD  an  eipnM  oontiaat  or  condition  to  realan  them,  If  tbe  pledger 
patftcni  hla  partbr  n^ttming  than  in  dne  Ubo."— fllocbtana. 

"  A  Jnat,  though  tanlble,  Jodgnuot  of  Ood  npoa  thete  plar-hmten 
■»d  prqpAanari  of  hli  holy  da^." — Prynna. 

"Soraawhat  alUad  to  thU  (blaiphemj),  thongh  In  an  Inferior  dagraa, 
lathe  olTenoe  oforo/bne  aodcoouaan  awaartn-"     '■'—'-■ — 


"  Tbaf  aeT«r  hare  nStaad,  ud  neTtr  will  luflkr.  the  Axed  aalata  at 
the  ohoToh  to  be  cuu felted  Into  a  penalod,  to  depend  on  tha  treaanr, 
Ud  to  be  deland,  withheld,  tit  perhapa  to  be  extlnfidihad.  br  jteol 
dmenltle*.''— Biml<,  -  Freneli  Berolutkn." 

"  And  bU  their  ludea,  goodea,  and  poaawdcna  wars  mdliadt  and 
aaaaed  to  ra  kTSga^  na."— flcill,  "  BKAiaid  IIL- 

'  Then  an  other  aabtefraneona  jntfl  ud  **v^*inati,  Jtttvm  aad 
paiaagea,  thniDgh  wtalob  many  tlmei  the  watara  make  thair  wa*."— 
Dtrkttm,  '•  Phj^eo  Tbeologr." 

To  r^fiiH  oumaa  Immedlatetj  from  tbe  French,  refoaar.  But 
whence  tha  French  ?  From  refdtare,  aija  Richardaon ;  and 
cartainlj  refnCan,  both  in  good  and  in  mUdlB-aga  Idtin,  prinurilj 
ngnifiea  to  put  dmm,  pal  back,  refiue,  and  onl;  deTiTatirelf  lo 
prova  logieal/]/  wnmg.  Bat  thia  view  makea  to  rffuit  and  to 
r^iili  tha  aame  in  origin.  Beaida,  the  I  ud  (  are  not  exchange- 
able. It  aeema  leaa  incorrect  to  derira  r^fiut  Iram  n  and  t^So, 
(fwoa,  yiinM),  which  thna  msana  a  potaios  or  hmtdlagtack. 
S^ku,  the  noon,  aJgniAiiif  nMM,  amm  from  Iha  wne  roo^ 
onlf  it  taJua  Ita  apodal  nnpoit  from  a  onitom  which  prerailed  H 
aomo  cathedral  and  eoUegute  chsrchea,  aceordhif  to  which  tboaa 
who  held  the  benafioea  were  recpiited  to  pat  together  CTerr  Tear 
I  common  tnunry,  for  tbe  common  <ue,  aome  portion  of  Uieir 
income.  That  portion  wai  aeldom  tbe  beat,  and  hence  tbe  refuia, 
M  tbe  Latin  name  for  tbe  common  contribution  wai,  refoae  in 
Pingliih,  came  to  hare  ■  bad  diaracter,  and  to  be  nearlj  eqaiTalent 
to  our  mibUh.  Rabbiih,  or.  In  as  older  form  of  tbe  word, 
rKMi9<,lithatwhichwairabbedoff(Latiii,i{('rifKf},a*re(aie  b 
tlMl  which  ia  ponied  or  thrown  back. 

BXEBCISBS  IN  COHFOSITION. 


Earl7  in  tlie  moning,  a*  tbe  dajr  began  to  dawn,  the  damtt 
rather  of  a  familr  aioae  with  bia  nife  from  Iha  ooucb,  and  tbanked 
Ood  for  the  da;,  and  for  tbeiiiefreahiDgalumbtr. 

But  tbe  glow  of  morning  beamed  into  Ibe  Ultle  chunher  where 
their  acTen  children  la;  in  Uieit  beda  aaleep. 

Then  Ihcf  gaied  at  the  children  one  by  one,  and  tbe  motber 
.-id,  >'  The;  are  aeven  in  number ;  alai !  it  wilt  be  hard  for  na  to 
fled  tbem  food."  Thna  alghed  the  moiher,  foi  there  waa  a  famine 
■     ■■     land. 


Worit  vttlt  IMr  pn^rr  rnpo^Ooilt., 
F.R. 

Compelled  to,  pello,  I  drive 

Com pliann  with,  pllci,  a /old 

Compoied  of,  compouo,  I  plait  tagil/ter 

Concede  lo,  ccdo,  Ij/ieid 

CcnceiTODf,  concipio,  Itake  lagtOier 

Coneernad  at,  for,  concemer,  forfciri' 

Concur  with,  in,  curro, /rtin 

Condemn  to,  damnum,  iiimry 

Condeaoend  to,  deaecDdQi  I  go  daien 


MO 
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Seotiok  TiXTTT* 

9lo(^  (also)  often  correspondi  to  our  fvord  €Ptr  in  eompoimdM. 

•  Sz.i  eo  ftei  ff  oiHl  ifl  if|  loia  cf  bo^  nut  i^m  aufhc^mcii;  how* 

ever  large  he  is,  I  vHU  entor  into  the  contest  with  him,  (lite« 

nlly,  take  it  up  with  him.)    SBct  e<  aw^  fcin  mag ;  whoever  h$ 

may  be.    ABol  cc  cuu|  fs(CH  moft ;  whmtcMr  he  may  say. 

Sometimes  it  is  best  translated  by  even,  Ex. :  fiBienn  rt  oik^ 
fnmf  ifi,  ftf  tvitt  k^  t^  bocfi  sU^t  ^(fen ;  eren  if  he  is  sick,  never* 
theless  I  wUl  not  help  him. 

I.  ^(bft  when  it  pr^cedu  the  subject,  or  the  object,  is  like* 
wise  generally  tendered  by  **nm"  Ex.:  6ftS|l  bet  34^  trcnntc 
fb(  tivei/t  ]  even  death  did  not  separate  them.  ®f (^  bol  SEDie^« 
fc^  fciocr  Sttunjbc  sctniM^c  aii^t  i|n  ju  cr^cUcts ;  eyen  the  meeting 
Again  of  his  friends  was  not  able  to  eallYen  him. 

Bxnaona  66. 
I5'^ttrfi,  to  hinder }    iMagcs,  to  |icnetrate  i  C^r,  n,  car  i 
^xmxLift.  /  poverty;     OcfA^rvstt,   sensitive,  fPniicii,  to  praise i 
9luf'ne^men    to   take      feeling;  ftcblk^,  honestly t 

up,  to  contest ;       ^ang',      m.     loiig,  SAtn,  to  sow; 
tu'lcnfHte,/ exterior;      singing;  •togcr,  m.  vielor; 

Hui'wd^Irn,  to  select,  ikminivm.  gain,  pro-  ^•^t,  even; 

choose  out ;  fit ;  %Kf^)t^i, /.  valour ; 

Qetln'suag,  /.  condi-  ^art,  hard ;  Zm,  m.  strain,   ma- 

tioa,    proviso,        ^eCt,  bright;  lody; 

terms ;  3etetmamt,  every  one ;  SEtcs,  faithfbl ; 

SBeglei'tung,  /.  atten-  StxvuSfvx,  n.  roar;  Unfratit,  n.  weed,  tare; 

d  Dt,  CBCort ;  Sifitg.  cunning;  Untrrfiu^ung,  f,    sup- 

JBc^arrcn,  to  persevere ;  fS^ut^Iol,     disheart*        port,  assistance ; 

emed ;  9Ba£^cn,  to  grow. 

Stn'^attenb   fall'enbe  SBajf'eTtco)>fen  Perpetually  falling  water-drops, 

^5^(en  mit  trr  deit  fogac'  ctnen  in  time   hollow  out  even  a 

®tcin  ^Vii,  stone. 

@o  f^wec  au($  tie  ^rflfung  fut  t^n  Severe  as  the  trial  was  for  him, 

loar,  fo  ^at  et  flc  boc^  ^ftan'tcn.  he  has  nevertheless  endured 

it. 

ICBenn   oxl^  bit  SDcIt    un'terge^^n  Even  if  the  world  should  perish 

foUte,  fo  miU  it^  ttnmxfr  auf  ten  I  will  stiU  trust  on  (in)  the 

•Oorn  ttauen.                 «  Lord. 

SBer  tt  as(^  fcin  mag,  aitb  isol  et  Whoever  he  may  be,  and  what- 

CM^  fcin  mag,  if^  fdrc^te  mi(^  ever  he  may  be,  I  do  not 

itic^t  tQt  t^m.  fear  him. 

@o  Viet  au(^  bi<  Scute    fiBct  il^n  However  mneh  people  spoke  of 


f^ra(^cn,  fo«  muften  flc  bo<$  aUc 
frine  ^anb'Iungcn  6ir('igen. 


(about)  him,  they  were  yet 
obliged  to  approve  his  actions. 


1.  tSogor  bit  Sieger  ^fut  bit  S<M)fcrfcit  bet  ^fUgkn.  8.  ®ft  Ocfang 
cfi^rtc  fpgat  tie  ^Artefleit  Ocmut^cr.  3.  ^k  iCIu  Scr  9?b{U  bcangcn 
fogac  6il  an  unfcre  C^ren.  4.  iRan  bum  foQAf  ^ter  baf  fro^tic^  Sacf^n 
bcr  JKiibev  ^aven.  6.  ®tc  fasa  mw  vss  Snbcoi  oetloiigea,  1904  man 
^t6|l  ni<9t  t^un  mag  ?  6.  Wiwx  muf  fl^  fet^  «l^n.  7.  ^a«  UaCmut 
H^fi  imt  fclbfl,  o^nc  bap  man  c<  fact  unb  )^ffrgt.  8.  ^  Srmittf  fel^ 
foU  mic^  ni(^t  ab^altcn,  nblti^  )u  ^onteln.  9.  lS)<ttB  aui^  Gte  mi($  vtr* 
tajTcn,  banii  ^abe  ii^  fcinen  Bfreunb  me^r.  10.  O,  tscaa  aiufi  btefc  3ctt 
fc^n  ba  n>4n !  11.  iSBenn  et  auc^  eine  tati^e  Sufenfrite  l^cA,  fc  ^t  er 
to4  cin  gefu^(oollc<  ^ct).  12.  SBenn  t^  qxl6^  biefcf  t^ut,  banit  koiQ  xOf 
t\x6)  gut  bclo^ncn.  13.  9o  loid  ast^  Qutev  finb,  fa^  nc^me  d  mit  j[<bem 
auf.  14.  @9  Viet  otti^  ^cinrit^  atbeitet  fc  bringt  n  boc^  ntt^tl  ferttg. 
15.  ®o  vie!  ec  aui^  f^ot^,  fte  l^drtca  il^n  %9(fy  nic^.  16.  SBaA  autfi 
gef<^^cn  mag,  Ic^  mette  i^m  trcn  Hetben.  17.  9Bai  aai^  fur  IRa(^rii^tcn 
femnun,  ftc  tvcrtcn  ni4»t  mut^(o«.  18.  S3a<  auc^  meiti  9reut(b  bcginnt, 
cr  ^at  fcin  Ofud.  19.  SBol  d  au<l^  fcin  mag,  SZiemanb  foQ  c«  crfo^cen. 
20.  Gr  ^at  fogar  nic^t  (SVlt  genug,  urn  iOrcb  gu  ranfeit.  21.  9Bic  mttjfeu 
Sebccmann  licben,  fet&fi  unfcre  8eiube.  22.  3c^  fann  fef&ft  untcr  titfcn 
Cetingmigcn  i^rcn  lB<?rfc^Cag  nit^t  asne^en.  23.  dc  lonnte  fpgar  untci 
aden  Sflc^ecn  bad  fc^dnjie  aulwA^Ien. 

1.  Whatever  he  may  say,  I  shall  presevere.  2.  Even  with 
that  profit  they  were  not  contented.  3.  The  mishap  of  this 
family  was  so  ^;reat,  that  they  even  asked  assistance  of  strangers. 
4.  Even  I  shall  not  depart  with  attendants.  5.  The  moon  does 
not  give  us  so  much  light  as  the  sun,  even  when  she  shines  the 
brightest.    6.  Whatever  your  friend  may  be,  you  wlH  not  ob- 


tain iL    f .  Whotver  this  young  lady  be,  she  is  veiy  anpoUte 

8.  However  cunning  they  may  be,  they  are  sometimes  mit^v^ 

9.  Great  as  my  poverty  may  be,  I  shaU  not  become  diakeiiti 
ened.  10.  Whalcvtr  the  news  may  be,  impart  it  to  me.  U 
Whatever  advantages  may  be  offered  to  him,  he  wUl  not  accept 
of  them.  12.  Whatever  faults  he  may  have  committed,  I  yk 
forgive  him.  13.  Even  in  the  heat  of  the  batUe,  and  amidit 
the  roar  of  cannons,  the  commander  rode  quietly  to  and  ih). 
14.  However  gfcat  my  misfortune  may  be,  nobody  shall  per! 
ceive  it  15.  Even  tha  king  must  obey  the  law.  U.  Eves  bt 
•dvwwry  praised  ay  valour. 

Sbctiom  tiXiy. 

illegal,  besides  ita  primaiy  meaning,  (Sect.  47.)  has  in  both 
the  present  and  imperfeet, the  signi&eaUon,  "to  be  aeenstomed/' 
'*to  be  wontt"  as,  rr  |»flegti  |a  fogca;  he  uted  to  say.  (h  yj^t 
IV,  reiten;  he  is  eMM/Mted  to  ride  (on  horseback.) 

I.  91(^trn  or  Ht^t  followed  by  «af,  is  used  thnst  3t(  oi^  of 
ba«,  n>al  (Sect  70.  11.)  \^  %9n]  I  give  attention  to  that  which  I 
hear.  3<^  loccbe  9l<^t  auf  i^n  babcn;  I  will  attend  to  him  (biTe 
attention  on  him.)  (^  nimmt  |i4  in  ^^t;  he  takes  care  of 
himself,  fflit  muffen  naf  vor  bem  tBofcn  in  fti^t  ncbmcn;  we  most 
guard  ounelvea  against  the  wickfld  (take  ourselves  in  atteotiOD 
before  the  widud.) 

EXBBCISB  67. 

aiWn',  alone,  but ;      ^am^,       German    e^mcit^ler,    m.   flit* 
91mcife,yi  ant, emmet;      marmot;  terer; 

awttit',  m.  appetite ;  Meinob,     n.    jewel,     ©elbfl'erttnntiiii   / 
(5^n|ttt«,  m.  Christ  I         treasure;  self-knowledge; 

5>o<^,  badger;  «(lcn<nnrer^,      m.     eommet  fli.iiiBiaier{ 

^mif,  therewith;  subsistence ;  Gorgcn.    to  care,  to 

Ci't^fnmn,  m.  groves  flWfftggang,  m.  idle-      take  care ; 

of  oak;  neas,  sloth ;  Sugcnb,/  virtue; 

«eburt./.  birth;  Ojjfem,  to  offer,  sa-  Sor'twgcs,    to  place 

©efunb^cit,/.  health ;       crifice ;  before,  present ; 

©Jott,  smooth;  ^ffcgen,  to  foster;         ffluitct.  m.  winter; 

mi,    n,  good,  gift,  Wegie'mngtanttUt,    tn.  SBicto(tber'M«r  to  re- 

blessing;  arcesiion,  to  the      store. 

government ; 
Gin  gutcT  ©atet  locgt  mel^r  fur  ben    A  good  father  carea  more  for 

gc'i^gea  @<^nuu{  feiaic  ^sXtx,        the  intellectual,  than  for  the 

ail  fur  Un,  kib'itt^.  corporeal    adorning  of  his 

children, 

©in  jebet  SWenfc^  trdgt  »cgen  bet  Every  man  has  a  concern  for 

dttfaa^  «srgc.  the  future. 

tBor    cinem  fotfifcn  aRcaft^  fML  One  should  guard  himiei/ nunc 

man  fi^  mc^r  in  %^  ne^men,  against  a  treacherooa  penoa 

all  ooc  eincc  giftigen  @(^Cange.  than  against  a  poiaoooui  Rr- 

_  pent. 

9t  ^ot  mel^  «(^t  auf  fWne  Umge'.  He  has  more  eonoere  about  hii 

bung,  aU  auf  |l(9  fetbft.  neighbouriiood  than  abost 

« *    «  ,  himself. 

dkbti  9(4t  auf  U^r  tcii^  ©efprd'c^c    Give   attention  to  instroctiTe 
anb  bc^'tct  XsA  O^cjb.  conversation,  and  retain  the 

best. 
Socratea  was  m^ustosMd  to  ^7 
he  knewnotliing  farther,  than 
that  he  knew  nothing;  aodio 
at  the  present  day,  every  di»- 
creet  person,  yea,  even  the 
most  discreet,  is  accustomed 
to  say. 
1.  JDcrienige,  tsci^  in  bee  Sitgcab  fscgt,  bcon^t  tm  fiUla  Rt4t  €«d< 
ju  tcagcn.  2.  ^U  %^i  auf  S)t(^,  nii^t  nuc  in  Qh^tVU^^fttxBlM  m^, 
fonbfm  an^  mean  ^a  oS/ml  bifl;  bamit  (Seat  77.)  S)u  1^  feM  ^^ 
ternfl.  8.  S)crienigc,  a>eli|ct  nic^  imnwv  mif  fl^  fk^  gkbt,  fimmt  ^ 
jur  @elbjlerfennlnip.  4.  JDie  alten  »cutf(^en  ^flcgftn  ^ca^tixOi  in  afftn 
(Sit^cn^ainen  i^ren  (Bottccn  gu  opfrrn.  5.  (Hutt  Jttnbcr  )?Pfgen  (Sect. 
47)  i^re  dltcni  in  t|cem  Stltcr.  ft.  ffitcinf  Sreuube  t^Segcn  bcl  ^¥^ 
SEBaffer  |a  ttinfen.  7-  ^i  SRocgeal  unt  bee  8bcab<  ^rgt  cr  bcc  Rb^c 
8.  ©it  i)|Iegen,  anflatt  bc<  a:^ee«,  Jtaffc  )tt  trinfcn.  9.  6iinfr  »«ftot. 
^it  ^  ))|legrn  ifl  i^m  cine  grcfc  jScrge.  10.  Qx  |)f(rg(  tcf  SRcrjcai 
|tt  orbciten  an^  bd  9la^mittag<  ^u  (efen.  11.  ^ericnige,  voi\^  ^d 
anuffiggangef  ^pfk^l,  ig^i  awl  ^  e^^    IX  $j(cgct  bft  %xm^  ^ 


ep'cratfi  yjbgte  gu  {ii^a,  «  nnf^ 
toeilcc  nic^tl,  oufcc  boS,  baf  ec 
ni(^t«  miffe,  unb  fo  ^ffcgt  no<9 
l^eu'tigen  %a%l  icbet  3Bcf(^ci'(cnc 
unt>  fdbjt  bcr  9cfc^'tefle  ju  fO' 
gen. 


LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HIBTORY. 
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tA^t  M  8aftrr«.  13.  (Sx  pflegt  tiit^t  oot  ac^t  lift  aufjufle^n.  14.  97an 
iDfle^t  ntt^t  in  Slmmfa,  toie  in  3)cutf(^[anb,  |u  fagcn :  N3(f  tofinfc^e  3^nrn 
fircn  gutcn  Vpwcit."  16.  3)(v  fOtcnft^  fecgt  oft  nu^r,  atl  not^ia  iji,  urn 
fcinen  ^c^enittntcr^aU  gu  gctoinncn.  16.  S>ic  Hmnft  fot^t  fc^on  im 
Gommcr  fax  if  re  9la(ning  auf  ben  IDintcr.  17.  S>n  bentf(f<  Jtoiftr 
dy^oximilian  I.  tnig  gleicf  (ci  frincm  Stegitrun^fantritt  Sorgc,  tie  innrrt 
ftufc  2)ctttf(f(4ii><  toiftr?  ftqufUUcn.  18.  SUigige  @(fu(ec  ge(»rn  3c(|t 
ouf  lQ§,  teal  ifrc  Scfrct  i»9rtM0cii,  urn  ef  im  ®cbA<ftnijfe  |u  he^alttn- 

19.  aSBrc  (Sect.  70.)  ^a»  Geinigi  in  flcf t  nimmt,  irauift  nicft  fu  bartcn. 

20.  ffUffmm  ®tc  (Uf  In  9(ft  vor  einem  9(fmfi(fTer.  81.  ^tr  ^tftoatfc 
muf  m  vor  bem  Statfrn  in  9((ft  nef men.  22.  3(f  koill  ben  ®^tAffel 
in  Xcf t  nefmnt. 

1.  Guard  yourself  against  those  who  ha?e  smooth  wovdst  or 
bad  thoughts  aod  a  trcadierous  heart.  2.  He  cares  more  for  his 
soul  than  for  his  body.  3.  We  are  accustomed  to  drink  tea 
instead  of  coffee.  4.  The  Greeks  fostered  art  and  scienoe 
long  before  the  birth  'of  Christ.  5.  He  is  accustomed  to 
rise  at  six  o'clock.  6.  I  will  take  care  of  this  book,  till  you 
return.  7.  He  takes  care  of  his  health.  8  Give  attention  to 
thyself,  not  only  when  you  are  in  society,  but  also  when  you 
are  alone.  9.  Good  children  give  attention  to  that  which  their 
parents  tell  them.  10.  We  must  guard  ourselves  against  our 
enemits.  11.  A  German-marmot  takes  care  in  the  summer  of 
his  food  for  the  winter.  12  Give  attention  to  the  health  of 
your  soul  and  your  body,  for  they  are  the  noblest  gifts  to  man 
and  his  greatest  treasures. 

Sbotion  LXV. 

Umfin  (around  there)  is  used  only  in  connection  with  Hnnin. 
Ex.:  ^  tonntt  nic^t  um^in  t«  i^m  gu  fagen;  I  pould  not  (get) 
around,  i.  e.,  I  could  not  help,  or  avoid,  telling  It  to  him*  34 
^aht  nic^t  um^in  orfonnt  e«  }U  t^un ;  I  could  not  help  doing  it. 

I.  .®)>a)icren''  (to  take  a  walk,  to  take  an  tiring)  signlfiesi 
in  union  with  ge^tn,  fa^n,  rcitcn,  fft^rcn,  to  take  a  walk,  to  take 
the  air  in  a  coach,  to  ride  out,  or  take  the  air  on  horseback,  to 
lead  about,  or  on  a  walk.  Ex.  s  dine  6tunte  Ut  Sagd  atifginoni' 
men,  in  totldftx  tt  feine  e^totfitt  fpn^ttm  fu^rt,  fi^t  n  (linage  immct  an 
fcincm  ©(^reibttfc^c  unb  flubirt,  ttiA^rtnb  fein  idngfrcr  Otubrr  licbn 
fiMjirrcn  ge(;r,  fpajieren  rdtct,  ober  in  (t^cftUfc^aft  ctnigcr  fNtunbt  f^|i(n n 
jf&^rt ;  one  hour  of  the  day  excepted,  in  which  he  conducts  his 
sister  on  a  walk,  he  is  almost  alway  sitting  at  his  wfiting-deak 
aud  studying,  while  his  younger  brother  prefer*  to  go  a  walking, 
to  ride  on  horseback,  or  to  take  a  diiva  In  company  with  a  few 
friends. 

II.  ^X^un"  (to  do)  is  in  some  phrases  used  impersonally. 
Ex.:  Gc.  t^ut  nii^tf;  it  does  or  effecU  nothing;  i.  e.  it  is  no 
matter.     (St  t^ut  9lot^;  it  is  necessary. 

III.  Senate,  and  I^cma^re,  or,  (Bott  Uff^tt,  (S^ott  l^MM^tt,  are  often 
used,  especially  in  conversation,  to  denote  aversion,  abhorrence, 
fear,  &c.,  and  may  commonly  be  rendered,  '*God  forbid." 

Exercise  68. 
ftcg,  bad }  ^inn>en'be«,    to    turn  ^launulgeBirge,  n.  Tau- 

9lu«'biau«9, /•  oulU-      to;  nu8gebirge,amoun- 

vation ;  3ttbcm,  in  that,  while;    taio  near  the  Rhine ; 

ISc^abOung,  /.  treat-  3ta(ten,  n.  Italy;  Um^infcnnm,      (See 

meat;  Jtcnatnif,  /.    know-      above^; 

IBcbi'tigcn,  to  offend;      ledge;  Un%l<aib'ixdf,    incredi- 

Scmo^fni,  to  observe;  0Mt'bn|lnffiv  to  sink      ble; 
SBfMH'fcn,  to  prove ;         down ;  SBnla'gen,  to  refuse ; 

SBcttcr'bcn,  to  sue  for;  O^amAc^tifl,       weak,  aSor'fAfrlitV,   intention- 
^(t(f,m.  look,  glance;      swooning,      ftun-      ally; 
fQxufin,  to  be  proud,      ting ;  ©anb,  /.  wall    (of  a 

Co  show  airs ;  $an}cni,  to  arm  with      house) ; 

Sttcgofl,     IN.     guest      a  coat  of  mail;       ffienbcn,      to      turn, 

(under  cure)  ;         SpUtte,/.  plate,  crown  _  change ; 


JDanfcn,  to  thank ; 


(top) ; 


IBiffcnfE^ftlii^,  acienti- 


dntflie'^en,    to    flee,  8lnmt|ier,«. reindeer;      ficaliy;] 
escape;  &^liiun,  m,  sledge,  dubringca,    to    spend, 

dntwcn'ben,    to    pur-      sleigh;  pass  away; 

loin ;  ©t^eUigfeit,  /  rapl-  3ntt4gti(^,  advan- 

(9iof  t^un,  to  boast,      dity ;  tagcous,  conducive 

line  ■  Sabet,  m.  blame,  cen-    to. 

sure; 


09  \^  eine  vortrcffHi^  fkt^,  feint  It  is  an  excellent  affair  to  have 

aSebdrfniffc  ^n  ^ate;  Act  tocna  no  neoessitiea;  or,  if  now  one 

man  nun   einmal  nii^t  um|ln'  cannot   onee  avoid   having 

fann,  ei'nige  gn  ^abcn,  bo^  Mc»  some,  nevertheless,  at  least, 

nigfleni  ntc^t  me^r  ju  ^a6en,  sM  not  to  have  more  than  one  la 

man  f(f^te(^'tarbingl  ^a&cn  mu$.  absolutely  obliged  to  have. 

di  t^ut  freilttt  ffir  ben  flu  genHiff  It  causes  pdn,  indeed,  for  the 

n>e9(,  cine  Bflc^tigung  gu  er^al%  moment,  to  reeeive  a  eorreC' 

tm,  bie  n)ir  nit^t  vcrbicnt'  1^^ ;  tion  that  we  have  not  me- 

aSet  in'bem  b>ir  uni  unfrer  lln«  rited;  but  while  we  remember 

f(^u(b  erin'nern,  lernen  n^ir  fc^ned  our  innocence,  we  soon  learn 

bas  tttlittcne  vcrgcff'en.  to  forget  what  we  have  suf- 

fered. 

3nbem'  et  (Ave  alfo  geba^i'te,  pfjf,  While  he  thus  thought,  how- 

ba  ct'fc^ien'  i^m  ein  Gitgel.  ever,  behold  there  appeared 

an  angel  unto  him. 

1.  fDictcnifteR,  tvclc^e  gu  tncl  fWateren  ge^tit,  te^Haen  fu^  cnblii^  aa 
ben  anuHiggang.  2.  Gine  ^al^e  etunbe  naOf  bem  Gffen  fpagicren  gr^, 
if!  bet  (0efunb^at  fe^v  autidgltc^.  8.  3n  3taltcn  fo^n  mtit  mit  ^au(' 
t^imn  fpaiieren.  4.  3nan  fie^t  gen)o^n(i<^  me^c  Qerren  f^^ajicrcn  gc^en, 
att  fiNi|timi  reitem  6.  ^ie  (SvTgdfic  in  Sil^aben  reiten  oft  auf  SOiauI* 
t^ieren  auf  bie  $Iattc  te<  Saunufgebtrgef.  6.  9{eifen  {u  Suf  ftnb  oft 
angene^mer,  all  ju  SBagen  ober  ju  fpfetb.  7-  ^ie  £<M}|)(anbti:  fa^ren  auf 
Si^titten  unb  (ebienen  flc^  ber  SHennt^irre  anflatt  ber  ^)fctbc.  8.  (5t  fiet' 
n>anbte  (eina^  fein  Slugc  von  feinen  SSertoanbten,  bie  cr  in  fo  tanget  Beit 
nie^  gefe^en  ^atte,  unb  ftcutc  ^  i^er  ffijA^Iungen.  9.  9ur  biefen  jungcn 
Golbaten  ^a^n  fic^  bie  meiftcn  Cfficire  (et  bem  ®enetal  vcnvenbet.  10* 
di$  ivanbtt  mi(9  in  meiner  !Rotf  an  meine  Sreunbe ;  attein  wo  \^  mi(^ 
^imvanbti,  fdf  i<(  nur  gleic^gfiltige  S&M%.  11.  dt  enttoanbtc  mir  (S  129. 
Obs.)  aifitte  U^r  unb  einige  snbetc  (ttegenflAnbe,  o^ne  baf  i(^  e<  (emcrfte. 
\%.  S)etieni|c,  tocb^  wit  filnen  Jtenntniffen  gtof  t^ut,  betveifl  bamtt,  baf 
er  toenigft  MKif,  att  er  fi(9  ^fiet  unb  anbere  glaubcn  m^^tn  mil.  13. 
•it  nerbcn  \9^  nk^t  (Sect.  44.  IV.)  glauben,  baf  i(^  Gie  oorfA^fic^ 
Meibigt  ^Atte  f  14.  Vstt  hil^U^ !  \^  ^aBe  nie  fo  enoa<  Argcl  (Sect. 
15.  IV.)  son  d^mn  gegfsutt  unb  glauben  tooHen.  15.  6ic  kocrtcn  bei 
biefem  fi^dncn  flOettfV  bo^l  nic^t  gu  <&aufc  Mei6en  looUen?  16.  O  beirn^re! 
i<^  |abe  nic^t  Sufi,  einen  fo  f(^dncn  %q%  gtoifc^en  ben  oicr  SB4nt>en  nicinrc 
€>tubc  sujuiringcn.  1 7*  tt<  ^aben  ftc^  mc^rere  um  bitfeS  9tmt  betembcn, 
unb  a^at  (Sect.  44.  IVO  folgenN,  18.  3(^  fann  nic^t  umbin  3bnen  ju 
fagrn,>9af  mir  kirfc  a3c^«ab(ung  nic^t  gefdflt.  19.  3(^  fann  nt^^t  uml;in, 
3bucn  xt^i  l^ergli(^  ju  banfia.  SO.  91(9  ic^  auf  ben  SBetf  f^iicf  en  xxmViit, 
vetjagte  *  mir  bie  Btinte. 

1.  He  could  not  help  expressing  his  censure.  2.  Preserve  us, 
O  Lord,  from  sin.  8.  I  could  not  help  fovgiviog  the  wrongs 
which  I  had  endured.  4.  While  he  said  this  he  sank  down 
fainting.  5.  We  shall  ride  slowly  to  the  park.  6.  The  queen 
took  an  airing  on  horseback  yesterday.  ?•  This  merchant  boasts 
of  his  riches.  8.  The  Arabian  rides  on  horseback  with  incre- 
dible rapidity.  9.  When  the  knights  of  olden  times  rode  to 
war,  their  horses  were  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail.  10.  Kings 
and  princes  are  aocustotmed  to  take  a  drive  with  six  horses. 
11.  When  he  could  have  escaped,  his  strength  failed  him.  12. 
The  wood  Is  used  for  buiUUng.  13.  He  has  devoted  the  greatest 
part  of  his  youth  to  scientific  pursuits.  14.  Journeys  through 
the  Rhine  valley  are  more  agreeable  on  foot  than  on  horseback. 
15.  John  leads  his  sister  about  the  park,  while  her  father  rides 
on  horseback. 


LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY.— No.  XIU. 
THE    CIVET    CAT. 

Thb  civet,  of  which  we  gire  an  engravhag,  ia  aomewhat  more 
than  two  feet  long  from  the  nose  to  the  inaertion  of  the  tail, 
and  its  tail  is  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length.  The  colour  of  the 
animal's  fur  is  an  ash  grey,  and  is  marked  with  large  blackish 
or  dusky  spots.  The  hair  is  of  a  coarse  texture,  and  along  the 
back  stands  somewhat  ereot,  like  a  mane.    The  body  is  rather 

*  Would  not  g^  offf  i.  c.  laiMed  fire. 
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thick;  tfie  tonbetd  ii  btotd,  ths  moule  Minu,  ind  black  at 
the  tip.  There  ire  three  black  itripea  which  pr[>ceed  from  the 
back  of  the  ear,  and  tenmnale  at  the  ihanldGn  and  thFOal. 
Jiika  all  nootnnial  azumala,  the  cirat  ii  torpid  and  indolent 
daring  the  daji  nor  doM  it  ever  diaplaj  much  of  either  intelli- 
gsnoaoidociliiv. 

This  animal  u  oalelnvted  for  ita  muBkyperfaDie,  the  product 
of  a  pocnliar  glandoloua  apparatiia.  The  name  dvet,  flnt 
nplied  to  the  odoriCBroiu  anbatanca,  ia  at  Arabian  origin,  but 
a»  animal  haa  reoeived  ilia  aame  aj^iellatlon.  The  ciTCti  are 
toaai  in  all  the  warm  pirta  of  Aaia  and  Africa,  in  the  ialand 
of  Hadagaacar,  and  in  the  £ut  Indian  ialandi. 

The  perfume  of  the  dret  ii  ao  itrong,  that  it  infbcta  erarj 
part  of  the  creature,  and  lo  coropletel;  are  the  akin  and  hair 
penetrated  with  it,  that  thej  wul  retain  the  odour  long  after 
their  remoTal  &om  the  bodj.  If  the  animal  ia  irritated,  the 
aoant  beeomea  exceedioglj  powerful ;  and  wsre  a  peraon  that 
np  in  a  room  with  a  ciTei,  the  odoui  would  be  acaroelf  rap- 
portable. 

The  peculiar  anbatancs  bj  whioh  it  ia  yielded  is  a  fittj 
■ecrelion,  about  the  oonsiitence  of  honsy  or  butter,  of  a  liTelj 
white  colour  when  &e*h,  but  darker  when  it  hu  been  kept 
for  Mme  time.    It  it  predtieed  bj  both  aexee,  ai 


CiTet  waa  formerlj  much  employad  in  medicine,  but  it  a 
now  aeldom  nted  except  aa  a  perfiime,  rinng  some  imdl  to 
waterr  and  (piritDoaa  liquor*.  The  Itioiani  um  it  fin  ». 
fumed  cula,  and  aa  oil*  diaaolTS  the  entire  lubetuce  of  ihg 
eiret,  the^  thn*  Mente  the  whola  of  it*  leent.  WIwq  gagiu, 
ita  Talue  la  from  thirty  to  fifty  ahillinga  an  ounce. 

Although  the  animal*  which  produce  thl*  drug  ue  inlu. 
bitijilaofhotcountriei,  they  were  long  kept  in  great  nsmtm, 


commardal  i  .    ,    . , 

the  Venioe  of  the  north,  and  which,  in  napect  of  ntuticB, 
numbw  of  the  oaaala,  and  the  magniAetnea  of  it*  public  lU 
private  edifices,  certainly  baara  aome  reaemblanea  to  the  Tmic* 
of  the  louth.  The  pnctice  waa  to  feed  the  dvet*  with  bdlM 
meat,  egn,  bird*,  amall  mudrupedi,  and  Bth,  and  Ihu  n 
increaae  the  amount  of  odoroot  stibstance.  Aa  amn  u  Hit 
receptacle  of  any  civet'  waa  auppoaed  to  ba  nearly  fell,  Iht 
animal  waa  put  into  a  long  cage,  to  narrow  that  it  mt  auUt 
to  turn  round  in  it.  The  cage  had  a  door  behind,  (hiourb 
which  a  amall  apoon  waa  introduced  into  the  poackci  of  iSt 
animal,  whioh  were  thua  carefully  acraped,  and  tbeii  cmlsilt 
depoiited  io  a  proper  Teasel.  TIus  operation  «*j  otuillj  pa- 
formed  twice  or  t^ee  a  week. 
Is  many  part*  of  the  Ba*t  Indiea  aocl  of  the  Lerint,  tana 


in  two  oavities,  or  pocketa,  placed  beneath  the  tail ;  the*e 
gaYitiw  are  smooth  intemiJly,  and  covered  with  numerou* 
email  porM,   connected  with  th-:   glands   tiom  which    it  is 

Civet  ia  often  noticed  aa  a  perfume  by  ouz  elder  dramatist*, 
and  although  long  fashionable,  wat  not  even  then  adapted  to 
every  taste.  Thus  Hasstngsr  makea  one  of  hi*  oIuLracter* 
•ay:— 

"  Lady.  I  wonld  deaoend  to  ktM  ronr  baud, 
But  tliat  'til  ^oved,  and  drat  makas  ms  riok.' 
Out  poet,  Cowper,  gave  ezpraaeion  to  a  similar  EDofiDg  i  — 
•■  I  nuinot  talk  with  diet  In  the  roon, 

'       n  Ihat'i  all  ptrioat ; 


10  boncf ,  Ibangh  wt  Hiag, 
Poeli  are  nnutlmM  apt  to  kudI  Ihi  thing. 
11*  Wnmgto  bring  Into  a  olx'd  roort. 


e  reared  and  fed  a*  domestic  m 


iiala  are  with  us.    Ai,tuiv 


.   ig  into  the  pouches  of  the  animal . 

of   butter,    or  other  fatty  substance.     The  equsllr  ttmfi 

Kactice  is  then  resorted  to  of  shaking  the  civet  viotrnd^, 
sting  it,  and,  in  fact,  enraging  it  aa  much  sa  possible.  Iw 
accelerates  the  secretion  ;  and  the  fat,  after  having  unbDxd  ■ 
great  portion  of  the  perfume,  ia  frequentiy  uaad  instead  of  tba 
genuine  substance.  Adulteration  U  alao  practiced  by  miiiiif 
civet  with  storax,  and  other  balaamie  and  odoriferoai  nb- 

In  its  native  state,  the  dvet  feeds  on  bird*  snd  null 
animals.  Though  naturally  savage  and  ferodous,  it  ii  lud  lo 
be  tamed  without  very  great  difficulty.  In  tuch  circomltuutt 
it  requires  but  littie  drink,  and  its  food  consists  piiiuipallf  " 
boCed  flih,  eggs,  and  rice.  Of  flsh  it  ii  particularly  food.  lu 
voice  is  stronger  Chan  that  of  a  cat,  and  reieinble*  the  «I « 
an  enraged  dog.  The  civet  ia  possessed  of  great  sgilily,  laf 
with  all  the  nimblencas  of  s  cat,  anii,  like  that  animal,  c*p><||*' 
its  prey  by  pouncing  upon  it.  In  its  wild  state  it  ii  a  pNUlc 
creature,  but  in  captivity  it  never  breed*. 

A  penon  named  Baibot,  at  Qtudaloupe,  had  *  tan*  »'*'< 
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vfhich,  through  the  carelesBness  of  the  senrants  was  allowed 
to  be  without  food  during  the  daj.  The  consequences  of  such 
neglect  might  have  been  anticipated.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing the  hungry  animal  gnawed  throush  the  wood  of  his  cage, 
and  went  forth  in  quest  of  prey.  The  civet  entered  a  room 
where  M.  Barbot  was  writing,  and  staring  about  with  a  spark- 
ling and  ferocious  eye  for  some  time,  it  then  made  a  leap  at  a 
beautiful  American  parrot,  which  was  perched  upon  a  piece  of 
wood  fixed  in  the  wall  about  six  feet  from  the  ground.  M. 
Barbot  jumped  up  instantly  he  was  aware  of  the  danger  of  his 
fayourite  biid,  but  ho  was  too  late  for  its  rescue. 


LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY— No.  XVIL 

THE  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Tub  following  are  the  answers  to  the  exercises  on  the  map  of 
the  world,  proposed  in  our  last  lesson. 


LaiUudei.      LongitudeB, 


38»43'N. 

14  44  N. 
18  56  N. 
62  14  N. 

15  65  S. 

7N. 
36  N. 
29  58  N. 
22  54  S. 
33  26  S. 
12    2  8. 


32 
14 

4 


8*  8'W. 

17  31  W. 

72  54  £. 

21  2  E. 
5  45  W. 
118  47  £. 
91  20  W. 
74  14  W. 
90  6  W. 
43  16  W. 
70  44  W. 
76  59  W. 


PUues, 

Lisbon, 

Cape  Verde, 

Bombay, 

Warsaw, 

St.  Helena, 

Nankin, 

Ouatimala, 

S.  F.  de  Bogota, 

New  Orleans, 

Bio  Janeiro, 

St.  Jago, 

Lima, 


CowUrUs, 

Portugal. 

Africa. 

India. 

Poland. 

(Atlantic.) 

China. 

C.  America. 

Colombia, 

United  Sutcs. 

Braail. 

Chill. 

Peru. 


NATURAL  DIYISIOMS  OP  THE  BA&TH's  SVBFACE. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  globe  contains,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  222),  about  200  millions  of  square  miles.    The  land  is  con- 
sidered to  contain  about  65  millions  of  square  miles ;  and  con- 
sequently, the  water  or  sea  to  contain  about  145  millions  of 
square  miles.    This  makes  the  proportion  of  the  water  to  the 
land,  nearly  as  three  to  one;  or  the  proportion  of  the  land  to 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  rather  more  than  that  of  one  to 
four.    There  is  much  more  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
than  in  the  southern ;  and  considerably  more  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere  than  in  the  western ;  this  may  be  seen  at  once  by 
looking  at  the  map  of  the  world  ;  but  it  is  more  clearly  seen 
by  looking  at  a  terrestrial  globe.    The  land  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  considered  to  occupy  rather  more  than  ttoO'Jtfthe 
of  the  whole  hemisphere ;  and  the  land  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  hemisphere.    Tho  land 
preponderates  in  the  north-eastern  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
the  water  in  the  south-western  quarter.    Scarcely  any  land 
has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  south  frigid  zone,  and  the  limits 
of  the  land  in  tiie  north  frigid  zone  mtc  not  hitherto  been 
correctly  ascertained.    By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  land 
lies  within  the  north  temperate  zone ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  lies  withiu  the  torrid  zone ;   still  less  within  the 
south  temperate  zone ;  and  tiie  least  within  the  north  frigid 
zone.    The  gp'eater  part  of  the  sea  lies  within  the  torrid  zone ; 
the  greater  part  of  tne  remainder  within  the  south  temperate 
zone ;  still  less  within  the  north  temperate  zone ;  and  the  least 
within  the  north  frleid  zone. 

On  looking  at  a  globe  or  map  of  the  world,  the  student  will 
pcrceiTO  that  all  the  great  and  continuous  tracts  of  land,  com- 
monly called  eontimnUt  (from  Lat.  continens,  holding  ttf  ether) 
become  pointed  as  they  stretch  towards  tiie  south,  by  which 
they  are  made  to  assume  a  pyramidal  or  triangular  form  at  the 
extremity.  The  continents  of  north  and  south  America  and  of 
Africa  are  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  this  fact,  la 
consequence  of  this  tendency  to  taper  towards  the  south,  so 
narrow  is  the  connecting  link  or  neck  of  land,  commonly  called 
an  iethmutf  (from  Or.  iathmos,  a  neek,  or  narrow-ptteeage) 
between  North  America  and  South  America,  that  litUe  more 
than  40  miles  of  land  separate  Panama  from  Porto  Bello,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The  southern  points  of 
the  other  two  continents  are  well  known ;  Cape  Horn  must  be 
considered  as  that  of  South  America,  notwithstanding  the 
straits  of  Magellan ;  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  that  of  Africa. 
Here,  it  may  be  useful  to  remark  that  when  a  tapering  point 
of  land  projects  into  the  sea,  it  is  called  a  eape,  ([from  Lat. 
caput,  0  head)  a  figuratiye,  but  rery  natnral^  expression  for  the 


extremity  of  the  land,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  top  or 
Tertex  of  the  triangular  shape  which  it  assumes  when  jutting 
out  from  the  continent  to  which  it  belongs.    When  the  land 
thus  projecting  into  the  sea,  is  elevated  considerably  above  the 
see-level,  it  is  called  a  promontory,  (from  the  Lat.  pro,  in  front 
of;  and  mons,  a  mountain)  that  is,  mountain-land  in  front  of 
the  continent.    The  English  term  head-Umd  is  often  used  for 
capes  and  promontories  on  a  small  scale,  connected  with  the 
land ;  so  is  also  the  term  naze  or  fi«fs,  from  the  Saxon  neee,  or 
German  note,  a  nose,  or  projection  from  the  face.  With  regard 
to  the  term  etrait  or  ttraite  which  is  applied  to  a  narrow  paeeage 
of  the  tea  between  two  continents,  or  between  a  continent  and 
an  island,  or  between  two  islands,  it  is  evidently  a  substantive 
noun  derived  from  the  adjective  straight  or  strait,  (German, 
atraeke),  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  water  that  the  tenn 
iethmtu  does  to  the  land. 

In  reference  to  the  continents  of  Europe,  and  Asia,  there  is 
also  the  general  tendency  to  taper  towards  the  south ;  in  the 
former  continent,  however,  this  tendency  is  greatly  obstructed 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  African  continent,  so  that  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  (Spain  and  Portugal)  does  not  so  manifestly  assume 
the  triangular  form.    Still  this  tendency  is  partially  developed 
in  various  parts  of  the  south  of  this  continent ;  as  in  the  con- 
formation of  Italy  and  Greece,  which  taper,  but  very  irregu- 
larly, towards  the  south,  evidently  in  consequence  of  the 
feebler  action  of  the  Mediterranean  or  inland  Sea,  as  compared 
with  the  full  play  of  the  sreat  Atlantio  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
In  the  latter  continent,  the  tendency  to  taper  toward  the 
south  has  been  divided  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  present  the 
three  peninsulas  of  Arabia,  India,  and  Malacca,  of  which  the 
two  former  are  pretty  regular  in  form ;  but  the  latter,  in 
combination  with  what  is  called  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  is 
Y&ry  irreguhir  in  this  respeot.    The  term  island  is  well  known 
to  signify  a  portion  of  land,  whether  large  or  small,  which  is 
completely  surrounded  by  wat«r ;  this  word  in  Latin  is  called 
insula  (whence  our  a^ective  inwlar),  and  Johnson  seems  to 
think  that  the  former  is  derived  from  the  latter ;  this  is  pro- 
bably the  case  with  the  term  islSf  which  oomes  to  us  through 
the  romance  languages ;  and  the  word  land  seems  to  have  been 
added  afterwards.    The  term  peninsula,  from  the  latin  peno 

elmost),  and  insula,  originally  signified  land  nearly  surrounded 
toater ;  that  is,  according  to  the  etymology,  almost  an  island; 
but  it  is  now  more  frequently  applied  to  the  triangular-shaped 
portions  of  land,  which  taper  in  any  direction,  and  jut  out 
from  the  peat  continents,  as  in  the  three  cases  above-men- 
tioned in  Asia.  The  great  European  peninstilas  have  also  been 
mentioned ;  viz  :  Greece,  Italy,  end  Spain  and  Portugal  com- 
bined ;  to  these  may  be  sdded  tiie  large  peninsula  of  Sweden 
or  Norway,  and  the  smaller  peninsula  of  Jutland  or  Denmark, 
the  latter  of  which  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  as  it 
points  northward.      The  continents  of  South  America  and 
Africa  are  justly  entitled  to  the  name  of  peninsulas ;  the 
former  beins  attached  to  North  America  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  or  Darien,  and  the  latter  to  Asia  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez.    From  the  consideration  of  the  series  of  islands  which 
lies  between  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  great  ialand  of 
New  Holland  or  Australia,  there  is  resson  to  believe  that  the 
latter  was  in  former  ages  connected  with  Asia,  as  Soilth 
America  now  is  with  North  America ;  but  Australia,  although 
reckoned  an  island,  is  from  its  n^agnitude,  more  entitled  to  the 
name  of  a  continent ;  and  the  island  of  Yan  Dieman's  Land  to  the 
south  of  it  (and  no  doubt  originally  forming  a  part  of  it),  th«a 
most  probably  constituted  the  apex  of  the  great  triangular-shaped 
peninsula  (tapering  to  the  south  according  to  the  general  law), 
in  which  this  vast  Southern  Continent  once  terminated.    It  is 
further  worthy  of  remark,  in  speaking  of  the  great  continents 
which  become  pointed  as  they  approach  the  south,  that  their 
projections  most  generally  terminate  abruptly  in  lofty  moun- 
tain chains,  whicn  there  dip  beneath  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
In  regard  to  the  divisions  of  the  land  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  we  find  in  the  older  books  on  geography,  that  is  was 
divided  into  four  great  parts,  called  quarters  if  the  world; 
namely,   JBurcpe,  Asia^  Africa,  and  America,     This  division, 
however,  is  very  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  it  leaves  out  large 
islands  nearly  equal  to  continents,  such  as  Australia,  Borneo» 
&c.,  and  vast  groups  of  smaller  islands  scattered  through  the 
and  valuable  for  their  population  and  produce.     A 


ocean 


more  common  and  more  aocunte  division  it  that  of  JBMr^fNb 
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Mia,  Afrioa^  Norik  Amu'iM,  South  America,  and  OetanUa,  six 
great  portioiiA  of  which  the  first  five  are  fomtitunUU,  and  the 
sixth  itutdar  \  or,  if  the  latter  be  aubdivided  into  two  parUt 
as  commonly  done  by  writen  in  this  county,  namely, 
Amiraiatiat  and  i^jymttia,  then  there  are  Jinn  conUmtntal  di?i« 
sions  of  the  earth,  and  two  uuular  diiriaioDa. 

Widiout  regarding  artificial  diTisions,  the  land  on  the  sor- 
face  of  the  globe  ia  naturally  divided  into  CAtm  great  aectiona, 
viz.  Ist.  Tk§  Old  World,  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere*  compre- 
hending the  vastt  united,  triple  continent  of  £urip$.  Ana, 
And  Afriukt  which  extends  from  Cape  Severoyoetochnoi  in  the 
Northern  Ocean •  to  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean,  a  distance  of  S400  miles ;  and  from  Cape  Verde 
in  the  North  Atlantio  aeroes  the  isthmus  of  Sues  to  the  east 
ooaat  of  China  on  the  Pacifio,  a  distance  of  about  9000  miles. 
2ad.  The  New  World,  in  the  Western  hemiaphere,  compre- 
hending the  great,  united,  double  continent  of  Iforih  ami  South 
America,  with  the  inteijacent  and  circumjacent  islands,  which 
extends  from  still  undefined  limits  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape 
Horn,  a  distance  of  about  9000  miles ;  and,  from  the  western 
shoies  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  esstem  shores  of  the  Pacific,  a 
diatance  varying  in  breadth  from  25  to  3500  nules.  3d.  The 
groups  ^  itlande,  called  Occamca,  comprehending  the  Boot 
IntUaa  Archipelago,  Auitralaeia  and  ^lafynetia,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Sunda  Isles,  the  Phillippines,  New  Holland  or 
Australia,  including  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  and  New  Guinea,  wi(h  the  clusters  of  isles  scattered 
far  and  wide  over  the  Pacific. 

The  Old  World,  so  called  because  its  history  is  known  for  a 
period  of  more  than  7000  years,  is  composed  of  the  three  great 
sections  denominated  continents,  via :  Surope  in  the  north- 
west, Asia  in  the  north-east,  and  Africa  in  the  south-west, 
taking  Jerusalem  as  the  eential  point.  Buiope  is  separated 
from  Asia  by  a  boundary  eomposed  of  a  chain  of  mountains, 
the  Uralian :  a  series  of  rivers,  of  which  the  prinoipal  are  the 
Wolga  and  the  Don  t  and  a  chain  of  inland  seas,  Asoph,  the 
Euxine,  Marmora,  and  the  Archipelago,  branching  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  connected  by  tne  straita  of  the  Hellespont, 
Conatantinople  and  JTenikale.  Asia  is  separated  from  Africa 
by  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suei«  Europe  is 
separated  from  Africa  by  the  Mediterranean. 

The  NeiD  World,  so  called  because  its  history  is  known  only 
for  a  period  of  about  200  years,  is  composed  of  two  great 
sections  denominated  continents,  via :  North  Amariea  and  SoM 
America,  which  are  connected  with  each  other  at  the  isthmus 
of  Darien  or  Panama.  Between  these  continents,  on  the 
eastern  side,  north  of  the  equator  and  within  the  torrid  sone, 
are  situated  the  Wett  Indite,  a  nmge  of  islanda  stretching  in  a 
curve  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Plorida  to  the  mouth  cf  tiie 
Orinoco.  South  of  Asia,  and  east  of  the  Arabian  sea,  con- 
sisting partly  of  the  continent  and  partly  of  the  islands  south 
of  it,  are  situated  the  Baei  Indies,  lying  almost  wl^Uy  within 
the  torrid  sone,  and  comprehending  the  peninsulas  of  India 
and  Chin-India,  or  India  within  and  India  without  the  Ganges, 
with  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  the  group  of  kslands  denomi- 
nated the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and 
Celebea,  the  prinoinal  of  these  isknds,  are  situated  directly 
under  the  burning  line. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  water,  the  Sea 
which  surrounds  the  Isnd,  is  divided  into  three  great  sections, 
called  oceans,  exclusive  ef  the  comparatively  small  portions  lying 
within  the  polar  oirdee,  which  are  denominated  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Oceans ;  vis.  1st,  The  Atlantio  Occam,  extending 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antaartae  circle,  a  distance  of  9188  miles, 
and  from  the  western  coasts  of  the  Old  World  to  the  eastern 
cosete  of  the  New  Worlds  varying  in  breadth  from  1818  miles, 
the  distance  between  Stenra  iicone  and  Cape  Koque,  to  4136 
miles,  the  distance  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape 
Horn.  2nd.  The  I'laciJIe  Ocean,  also  extending  from  the  Arctic 
to  the  Antartie  circle,  oad  from  the  eastern  eoasts  of  the  Old 
Wovld  to  the  western  coasts  of  the  New  World,  varying  in 
breadth  from  60  milee  at  Bhering's  straits,  to  about  11000  miles 
at  the  equator,  and  then  tapering  to  5277  miles,  the  distance  be- 
tween Cape  Horn  and  Van  Dieman's  Land.  3d.  The  Indian 
Ojeean,  extending  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Antartie 
ciyele,  a  distance  of  6214  miles,  and  from  the  eastern  coasts 
of  Africa  to  the  western  coasts  of  Australasia,  varying  in 
UmMk  freiB  &491  autoe  at  the  equator,  to  6126  mUes,  the 


distance  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  andYinDieBus'i 
Land. 

The  ocean  which  rolls  between  Asia  and  Americs,  cilled 
the  iW(/8^,  from  the  smoothness  of  its  waves,  and  the  Grot 
South  Sea,  from  its  vast  extent,  exceeds  the  whole  suifMe  of 
the  dry  Ismd.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Western  and 
North-weatem  shores  of  America,  and  oa  (Ac  wut  bj  tbe 
Bastem  coasts  of  Asia  and  Australasia.  Towards  the  ts&\m 
side,  and  in  the  Torrid  sone,  the  face  of  this  ocean  ii  studded 
with  innumerable  groups  of  islands,  all  remarkably  tmiU; 
these  consist  generallv  of  coral  reefr,  rising  up  like  a  nil 
from  unfathomed  depus,  and  emerging  but  a  little  way  abore 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  most  noted  of  these  groups  is  thit 
called  the  Tahitiaa,  or  Society  lalaads  j  but  all  of  then  m 
the  works  of  insects,  both  minute  and  innumerable,  vfaon 
incessant  labours  are  gradually  forming  new  groups  at  the 
bottom  of  the  oeean.  The  situation  of  these  idsads  is  sach 
that  although  lying  between  the  tropics,  the  temperatine  of 
their  atmosphere  is  so  moderated  bv  the  rironmsmhiest  ocean, 
that  they  enjoy  the  most  delightful  dimate  in  the  world.  On 
the  western  side,  the  Pacific  communicates  with  the  inliad 
seas  of  Japan  and  Ochotsk,  and  the  TeUow  and  ChxDesesau; 
and  on  the  eastern  side,  it  haa  the  ialeti  of  CalifomisiDd 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound. 

The  ocean  which  rolls  between  Europe  sad  Anerica  nd 
also  between  Africa  and  America,  Is  usually  dhridedinto  two 
parts  by  the  equator,  the  one  being  called  the  north  Atlantk, 
and  the  other  the  south  Atlantic  Ocean.  'Ae  whole  oeein 
receives  the  name  Atlantic,  from  its  washing  the  shoreB  of  thit 
part  of  Africa  where  the  mountains  of  Atks  (-CHtii)  were 
situated,  which  the  poeta  feigned  were  employed  to  support 
the  heavens.  The  Atlantic  ia  bonnied  on  M#  «sf^  by  Europe 
and  Africa,  and  on  the  west  by  America ;  that  l»rtof  it  betvea 
Europe  and  America  is  called,  from  ancient  times,  the  westen 
Ocean.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  taken  between  the  limits  of  the 
the  Artie  cirde  and  the  latitudes  of  35^  S.  on  the  one  side  ud 
55^  S.  on  the  other,  is  only  about  half  the  sise  of  the  Fame 
Ocean.  The  south  Atlantic  contains  few  islands  of  any  six^  ua 
no  inlets  of  consequence.  The  north  Atlantic  aboosdi  m 
Urge  islands,  of  which  Alhion  {BngUmd)  snd  mbernia  [IrM] 
are  the  moat  noted ;  and  in  deep  and  numerous  inland  scsfi 
which  penetrate  far  into  the  interior  of  both  the  old  anduev 
world8,and  which  have  adapted  it  for  the  most  extensiTecominer- 
cial  enterprises  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  Keditenanesn  ud 
the  Baltio  are  but  arms  of  the  north  Atlantic  on  the  east ;  and  ib« 
Carribbeaa  sea,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Hudson's  bsy  and  Jhvi 
straiu,  arms  of  the  same  on  the  west.  On  the  eastern  shores,  lev 
large  rivers,  except  the  Niger,  discharge  their  waters  intoui 
boMm ;  but  on  the  western  shores,  it  receives  those  of  La  rUUt 
the  Orinoco,  the  Msrinon  or  Amason,  and  the  MiMisupP>«  ^ 
largest  rivers  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  .. 

The  Indian  Ocean,  rolls  between  the  Atlantic  and  FsciQC^ 
washing  theeaatem  shores  of  Africa,  the  southern  shores  ^ 
Aaia,  and  the  western  shores  of  Australasia ;  whence,  ^u 
western, northern  and  eastern  boundaries  are  manifest;  on  ui^ 
south,  it  is  bounded  by  the  PaciEc  and  Antarctic  Oceii& 
This  oeean  contains  many  islanda,  the  most  important  <»*'^^ 
are  Madagascar  and  Ceylon ;  and  several  bays  snd  i^.f^f 
as  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  tw 
Red  sea  or  Arabian  Gulf,  &c.  The  ocean  (from  Or.  okesnos,  tu 
great  outward  eea  surrounding  the  world,)  means  <^^^^^^^^'^ 
the  water  which  surrounds  the  earth ;  or,  indiyiduaUy,  ». 
very  large  expanse  of  water.  The  term  sea  (firom  ^°°'Jrl 
is  used  in  the  same  sense,  both  collectively  and  "^^p"^;^ 
but  it  is  also  applied  to  a  smaller  portion  of  water,  *^**^?J^^ 
synonymous  with  the  term  gu^,  Jfrom  Ital.  gdfi)  ^r,  J: , 
day,  or  opening  of  the  sea  into  thie  land,  either  l^  a  wide  (x 
narrow  opening.  When  the  mouth  of  the  opening  m^J^ 
land  ia  wide,  it  is  more  usuaUv  called  a  hag  (from  ^^'^ 
and  when  narrow,  a  guff.  When  the  sea  penetrates  »r  ^^ 
wide  into  the  land,  the  collection  of  water  is  ^*^  ?^ 
Mediterrantan  (fromXiat.  medins,  middle;  and  terra,  *^T^ 
Qi  inland  sea;  such  are  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  f^^X  Z- 
Sea,  the  one  in  the  couth  and  the  other  in  the  north  of  fiuio^ 

The  Arctie  Ocean  ia  the  sea  that  surrounds  the  nortt  po»» 
or  rather  Uiat  lies  within  the  arcuc  circle ;  iU  ^»1?^^ 
not  exactly  known,  that  is,  it  is  not  ^et  ascertained  how  »  ^ 
land  lies  within  this  aone»  and  consequeatly,  the,  extent  <» 
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ia  equally  nnatcertained.  Whether  GreenUind  extends  to  or 
falla  ahort  of  the  north  pole  has  not  yet  been  diacovered ;  and 
the  lin&ita  of  North  Amerioa  have  not  quite  been,  determined. 
This  sea,  beaides  the  greater  pan  of  Greenland,  contains  Nova 
Zcmbla,  north  of  Europe,  the  isles  of  New  Siberia,  the  islanda 
lately  discoTered  by  Capt.  Parry  and  others,  and  some  north  of 
Baffin's  Bay,  The  White  Se/i  is  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic 
Oooan.  The  Antai^tib  Oeeaa,  though  oooaidered  to  be  moire 
free  of  land,  is  stiij  less  known  than  the  Ajretic  Ooeaa ;  and  if 
both  were  eoually  free  of  land,  they  would  be  of  the  same  sise 
within  the  Arotio  and  Antarctic  circles.  Xoiei  are  Urge  or 
small  portions  of  water  wholly  surrounded  by  water  ;  some  of 
these  are  so  larn  aa  to  be  called  seas,  such  as  the  Caspian  sea, 
the  Sea  of  Ar-.  1,  &c.  A  ehamisl  is  a  narrow  passage  between 
two  aeas,  or  tw  parts  of  the  same  sea ;  as,  the  JBngkfh  ehunnelf 
between  the  N^  rth  Sea,  or  the  German  Ocean,  and  the  Atlantic, 


SOLUTIONS  OF  PROBLEMS  AND  QUBBIES. 

NEW  QEOHETRICAL  BEMONSTHATION  OF  THE 
PYTBAGO&BAN  THBOEEBi. 

At  the  request  of  the  "  Mathematical  Society  in  Manchester," 
foffwarded  to  us  by  W.  H.  Squire,  Esq.,  Sutton  (under  date  of 
Jan.  5th,  18&3),  we  insert  the  foUewing  new  geometrical  denoo* 
itration  of  the  Pythagorean  theorem,  of  which  a  palpable  or 
ocular  demonstratian  was  gi^en  byMr.  Henry  Ougdale,  of  Slaid- 
bum,  in  toI.  I.,  p.  239,  col.  1.  This  demonstration  would  have 
been  inseKed  befsie  tfiis  time,  but  lor  an  idea  which  occurred  to  us 
thst  it  might  be  very  considerably  abridged.  As,  however,  the 
author  then  mfbrmed  us  (July  27th,  1852)  that  it  was  placed  before 
his  valued  and  Isamed  frirad  Dr.  Henderaon  (attroaomer),  of 
Liverpool,  for  hia  approfval,  and  that  he  czpreased  himaelf  highly 
gratlM  and  pleased  with  it,  we  hers  InaerC  it  entire,  as  it  was  sent 
to  us ;  and  we  hope  that  all  our  mathematical  readers  will  duly 
appreciate  the  author'a  ingenuity.  For  our  own  part,  we  prefer  the 
ocular  demonstration  sent  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Sheerness,  and 
inserted  at  p.  319,  eol.  8,  vol.  I.,  and  we  consider  that  it  will  be 
but  justice  to  insert  his  geometrical  demonatration  too,  when  it  is 
forwarded  tons. 

Tmb  47th.  Pnop.,  Book  I,  BuoLin. 

In  any  right*aBgkd  triavgla  the  aquara  whmh  is  dsscribed  i^on 
the  side  subtending  the  right  angle  is  eqfual  to  the  squares  described 
upon  the  sides  which  contain  the  nght  angle. 
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On  A  B  describe  the  squaw  a  H  i  b,  and  en  a  c,  «  b,  the  ^tfur^ 
o  A,  n  n,  produce  h  a  to  x  and  I  b  to  T ;  from  c  draw  c  K  parallel 
to  X H  or  T  I,  through  c  draw  a  s  paraflel  to  a b  or  R  '>  f>om  cb 
cut  off  a  part  m  y  equal  to  n  T  and  draw  v  u  parallel  to  i  t  ; 
from  point  w,  on  the  line  a  b«  draw  w  w,  w  K,  parallel  to  o  a, 
G  B.  or  «  r,  B  B ;  Irom  point  k,  on  the  line  h  i,  draw  K  o,  b  l 
parallel  toBC,  ac;  from  x  w  eut  oif  a  part  m  f  equal  Io  BV,and 
draw  p  Q  at-right  angles  to  wu. 

Then  because  the  angle  a  CB  is  a  right  angle,  snd  the  angle 
B  c  n  ia  also  a  right  an|^  the  two  straight  lines  a  c,  c  n,  upon  the 
opposite  sides  of  c  B  make  with  it  at  the  point  c,  the  adjacent  angles 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  theiefora  c  n  is  m  the  saaw  straight  line 
with  AC;  for  the  same  reason  o  c  and  cB  are  in  the  same  straight 
Ime;  and  because  me  has  been  drawn  parallel  to  aw,  and  that 
WW  has  besa  dmnmifanel  to  a o, therelDre  E a  eq^  a n,  snd 
becaaae  0  K  has  beea  *Mm  pmnriM  to  s  If  r  tiMRfon  by  Prop.  38, 


Book  1,  Euclid,the  triangle  naw  is  equal  to  thetrtaagle  abo.- 
Again,  in  the  triangles  a  f  x,  a  o  b,  we  have  side  a  f  equal  to  the  ride 
A  o  and  the  angle  a  f  x  equal  to  the  angle  a  c  b  ;  and  because  the 
angle  F  A  c  is  a  right  angle  and  that  the  angle  x  a  a  is  also  a  right 
angle,  take  away  the  common  angle  x  a  c  and  the  remaining  angle 
r  A  X  ia  equal  to  the  remaining  angle  o  ab  ;  then  by  Prop.  26,  a  x  is 
equal  to  A  B ;  but  a  b  is  equal  to  w  x,  therefore  A  x  equal  w  x,  a&d 
because  a  c,  c  b  are  in  the  same  straight  line,  f  a  is  parallel  to  b  c, 
and  that  x  o  has  been  drawn  parallel  to  b  c,  therefore  x  o  is  parallel 
toFA,  andbesMisewif  has  been  drawn  parallel  to  c  a,  and  that  w  x 
has  been  drawn  parallel  to  x  r,  therefore  the  anglea  o  w  x,  ox  w,  are 
equal  to  the  anglea  f  x  a,  fa  x  each  to  each ;  therefore  the  remaining 
sidea  of  the  one,  via.,  o  x,  o  w,  are  equal  to  the  remaining  sides  of  the 
other,  viz.,  FA,Fz,  and  the  remaining  snglexowof  the  one  is  equal 
to  the  remsining  angle  a  f  x  of  the  other,  and  the  triangle  k  o  w  to  the 
triangle  a  f  x  }  and  beoaase  x  o  has  been  shown  to  be  equal  and 
parallel  to  A f,  it  is  therefore  equal  and  parallel  toe  o,  andbecause  0  K 
laa  been  drawn  parallel  to  n  B«  and  b  o  parallel  to  h  x,  therefore  k  k 
ia  equal  to  no,  and  the  angle  n  xoia  equal  tothe  angles,  o  a ;  and  be- 
cause x  B,  b  a  ,  are  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  theangle  a  b  o  ia  a  right 
angle*  therefore  the  angle  x  b  o  ia  also  a  right  angle ;  hence  the 
angle  n  h  x  is  equal  to  the  angle  xb  o;  and  becauae  x  a  has  been 
aroved  equal  to  a  b  it  is  aboequalto  A  H,andpart  b  a  has  been  shown 
to  be  equal  to  part  a  n,  thereibre  remaining  part  b  x  la  equal  to 
lesaaining  part  h  n,  sad  beeanse  K  w  has  been  drawn  parallel  to 
F  o,  and  that  u  N,  B  x,  are  in  the  same  straight  line,  therefore  the 
sngle  H  N  o  isequal  to  the  angle  B  xo,  and  because  MW  haa  been  proved 
equal  to  A  c,  it  ia  also  equal  to  F  «,  and  part  o  w  has  been  shown 
to  be  equal  to  part  f  x,  therefore  remahiing  part  n  o  is  equal  to  re- 
maining part  X  n ;  and  because  n  o,o  w,  are  in  the  same  straight  line, 
and  that  the  angle  w  o  xis  a  right  angle,  therefore  theangle  n  o  x  ia  a 
right  angle  equal  to  the  angle  x  a  c  which  is  alao  a  right  angle,  there- 
fore in  the  trapezinma  x  a  Co,  n  h  x  o,  amoe  all  the  hnca  and  angles 
of  the  one  are  equal  to  all  the  linea  and  angles  of  the  other  each  to 
each,  therefore  they  must  eohicide,  hence  the  trapesium  x  a  c  o  is 
equal  to  the  trapesium  n  H  x  o ;  and  ainee  the  triangle  a  b  ols  equal 
to  the  triangle  n  aw, and  the  triangle  xfa  equal  to  the  triangle 
w  o  X  and  the    trapesium   x  b  c  o    to  the  trapezium  m  h  x  o, 
therefore  the   square  An  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  ax.     Again 
the  same  reasoning  which  proved  the  triangle  arc  equal  to  the 
triangle  N  A w  will   also  prove  the  triangle  csb   equal    to    the 
triangle  w  B  M,   and   since  ac,  en    are  in    the    same  straight 
line^  and  b  s  has  been  drawn  parallel  to  h  i,  as  also  x  l  has  been 
drawn  parallel  to  a  c,  and  henee  parallel  to  o  n,  therefore  ca  is  equal 
to  X I  and  the  anglea  l x i,  l  i  x,  equal  to  the  anglea  t  cs,  t  a  o ; 
hence  the  remaining  two  sides  x  l,  l  i,  of  the  one  are  equal  *4i  the 
remainiBg  two  sides  ot,  T  a  of  the  other  eaeh  to  each,  and  the  triangle 
0  T  a  to  the  triangle  x  l  i ;  and  because  c  n  is  equal  to  b  b  and  the  part 
T  B  to  the  part  T  n,  therefore  the  remaining  part  b  v  is  equal  to 
the  remaining  part  ot  ;  but  OT  is  equal  to  x  l^  therefore  b  v  is  equal 
to  K  £,  and  since  the  trapezium  x  b  c  o  has  been  proved  to  coincide 
with  trapezium  m  h  x  o,  therefore  similsr  reasoning  will  prove  the 
figure  T  D  V  V  B  to  coincide  with  and  therefore  be  equal  to  p  Q  m  l  x ; 
and  sinoe  the  Hnea  wo,  OB,  are  parallel  to  the  linea  m n,  M w, 
therefore  w  m  is  equal  to  c  b,  and  hence  equal  and  parallel  to  n  b  ; 
but  sinoe  part  «  m  ia  equal  to  part  a  u,  therefore  remaining  part  v  B 
equal  reasaining  part  w  q,  and  because  o  v  haa  becndrawn  parallel 
to  I T,  it  is  also  parallel  to  f  w ;  therefore  the  angles  p  wq,  f q  w 
are  eqaal  to  the  anglea  y  u  n^  v  a  v  ;  hence  the  triangle  p  w  a  is 
equal  to  the  triangle  yvb;   therefore  since  the  triangle  pwa 
is  equal  to  the  triangle  ttj  b,  and  the  triangle  w  b  m  equal  to  the 
triangle  oa  B,  the  triangle  c  t  a  equal  to  the  triangle  x  l  i,  and  the 
figuie T  n u  Y  nequaito  the  figure  f  a  m  i*k  ;  therefore  the  square 
B  n  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  n  x.    Therefore  the  squares  upon 
A  c,  c  B,  are  together  equal  to  the  square  on  a  b,  which  was  to  be 
ahewn.— Hbbbt  Buabau,  Slaidbum. 


Uw  Mot  Bv  liAneaAx.  Db  Ybmbomb.— Le  mar^chal  de 
Yendftme  fat  nn  des  plus  grands  eapitainee  que  la  l?rance 
ait  produita.     A  aon  lit  de  mort,  on  lui  parlait  des  batml" 

il  rtfpondit  t    «'  A    cette  heure,  je 


produitt. 
lea    qu'il    aTait  gagndea 


me  rapellerais  avec  plus  de  joie  un  verre  d'eau  donna  pew 
I'amour  de  Jd*us-Christ  que  toutcs  mes  victoire-  ^— *•«*- 
elles   aossi  nombreosea  que   ceUes   d' Alexandre. 


ramour  de  Jd*us-Clirist  que  toutcs  mes  victoires,  f^"*^"*^ 
elles  aossi  nombreosea  que  ceUes  d'Alexandre.''  Quand 
nous  faisons  qudqoe  chose  d'important  h  noa  yeux,  demaa- 
dona-nouB  ce  que  nous  en  penserons  aa  monient  ot  noo* 
jittOtti  sw  le  poiDide  qpuUeveettetene. 


IM 


THE  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W«  bM  to  »ekiioirltdf«,lii  the  mott  r«i|wetf ol  BMiiner,  th«  rMflptof 
..wAlwll^tioMffomJttpeetabtolndlTUlutU  fcar  th«  honour  of  filltof  up 
JTSSiSftai  the  domwid  for  •ertrml  branehet  of  Iwninf  ^  tho  P.  B, 
SlrffcSSJ^tht  Mathematicd.  Wo  (Profe.tor  W.Uaee.  Editor)  ha^e 
SppropriaSd  the  lupply  of  theto  bnweheo  (with  tho  oiiUro  coneuwenco  of 
tSnSprtotor.  Mr.  S^)  to  onmlfoi.  m  well  m  of  the  Ttrioue  brenehet 
of  £Snna  PhiloeopbT  in  which  the  MathemaUoel  Bcieneea  are  deemed 
MpeeiaUr  neceMairT  ApplicaUoni  on  these  iublecU  are.  therefore,  not 
SSSd  at  preeenL  KetSrtheleee.  if  any  ey.t«n  o?  MathemaUeal  or  Phito- 
Sphieal  8cUnee  partieulartv  new,  HmfU,  cmd  tngwmomt,  were  to  be 
imoted  to  tti.  wrthould  at  onee  oonaider  it  our  duty  to  recommend  iu 
SmSZn  in  place  of  our  own  Leeturet.  A»  to  other  branehee—and  pur- 
tieularly  Chemiitry— we  are  itill  open  to  offen  from  known  and  talented 
IndiTidnala.  men  who  have  written  booke.  and  men  whose  namee  are  lAown 
in  the  UteraiT  and  eoienUfle  world.  We  are  happy  to  eay  to  our  lubeeriben. 
that  it  ie  now  deemed  a  high  honour  to  be  penbitted  to  wrlto  in  our  paffoe. 
And  whT  !  The  march  of  progreet,  the  eloTaUon  of  the  whole  people  of 
these  iilmids  to  a  nobler  and  higher  standing  In  IntoUeetnal  and  moral  rank, 

As  our  object  in  the  P.  E.  etn  only  be  attained  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
prineiple  of  Popular  Educatioo.  it  is  plain  that  all  oorrsspondenee  whieh  has 
not  the  same  end.  mmt  be  laid  atide.  We  receive  thousands  of  letters  upon 
a  **  thousand  and  one*'  eol]||eets  besides  education ;  to  these  we  cannot  pot- 
etblw  attend  :  for.  to  answer  all,  would  take  up  the  whole  of  our  eixtaen 
paces  in  every  number  I  Most  of  these  letters  seem,  indeed,  to  imply  that 
we  are  not  theodtlor  qf  a  pyftffc  jmuwU,  but  the  frieate  tutor  amdpar' 
Heular  friend  of  every  correspondent.  Now  this  is  no  doubt  an  honourable 
and  an  enviable  post,  but  it  is  Inftoitoly  more  than  we  can  meet.  We  most 
therefore  decline  this  honour  if  we  are  to  be  the  editor  of  this  Journal.  We 
do  not  object  to  do  good  to  individnals.  by  giving  advioe.  where  we  can,  but 
their  correspondsnce  must  not  involve  us  in  personal  expenses. 

EHaLiiB.— Alyba's  compositions  are  in  general  correct ;  avoid  verbosity ; 
study  simplicity.  In  their  very  nature,  the  snfflses  have  not  the  same 
deOnlU  meanings  as  the  prettxes.  Latreia  is  the  exact  Greek  form  of 
Latr{%.  teonkip.  About  for  amb.  is  quite  correct :  **  about  the  house"  is 
nnnd  the  house ;  *'  let  your  loins  be  girded  about**  (Luke  ziL  S5)  means,  let 
your  loins  be  girded  rotmd. 

Latik.— DisoBlfs  should  go  over  the  forms  of  the  verbs  until  he  ie  eom- 
pletely  master  of  them ;  let  bim  get  a  fellow-student  to  examine  him.  In 
feaming  Latin,  and  all  langasges,  '*  two  ate  better  than  one.  because 
they  have  a  good  reward  for  their  labour**  (Bed.  iv.  9).  The  Key  to  Dr. 
Beard's  '*  Latin  Made  Easy"  Is  new  publiaheo,  and  may  be  had,  price  Se.,  of 
all  booksellers.'-J  AXBs  OixoN  will  And  full  tables  of  the  deponent  and  other 
verbs  In  the  Supplement  to  the  Fifth  Edition  of  Dr.  Beard's  **  Latin  Made 
Easy."  price  Ss.  6d..  Just  publishsd.— Nna>-UiLr  Is  informed  that  Mr.  Ooi' 
$aV»  Latin  Dictionary  to  proceeding  with  aa  muoh  epeed  as  the^requtolte 
care  and  labour  admit;  intending  purchasers  are  adinsed'to  wait.  The 
work  will,  for  the  price,  be  by  fhr  the  fullest,  the  most  complete,  as  wOU  as 
the  most  exact  Latin  Dictionary  in  the  EngUsh  language. 

A  PooB  Stuoxnt  (London)  must  learn  Enclish.  Latin.  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
before  he  attempto  to  instruct  others.— W.  Awdbbiom  (West  Kingsford) : 
Ecceived.  and  under  oonaideration.—J.-(  Newcastle):  Tbanks  for  Us  letter. 
P.  E.,  in  the  correspondents'  page,  always  means  PoroLA.B  Eodcatob.— 

J.  B O. :  To  find  how  much  a  tank  will  hold  in  imperial  rallons  per 

inch  of  its  depth,  supposing  it  to  be  cylindrical  or  uniformly  oval  in  form ; 
multiply  the  square  w  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  or  the  pro- 
duct of  the  longest  and  shortest  diameters  of  the  oval  in  Inches,  by  *7S54  (the 
area  of  a  drele  whose  diameter  is  1),  and  divide  this  product  by  Bn*974  (the 
number  of  cubic  Inches  in  an  impoial  gallon),  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
answer.  Make  yourself  msater  of  the  "  Beriee  of  Leesons  In  Frenoh"  Bret, 
and  then  study  those  in  the  P.  E.  Never  mind  the  new  namee  of  the  letters ; 
they  are  of  no  use  on  the  eonUneuL— O.  N.  (Shrewsbury) :  Dr.  Thomson. 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry.  University  of  Glasgow,  has  Just  published  a  scientifle 
treatise  on  Brewing.— C.  F.  P.  (Dunmanway):  The  day  begins  at  every 
part  of  the  earth  as  soon  as  the  sun  rises  above  the  horiion.  Tour  copy  of 
the  Scriptures  must  be  different  flrom  ours,  for  we  cannot  find  such  an  expres- 
sion as  tne  "  rouiul  worM  "  in  them.— W.  8..  Subsobibbb  (Colne) :  Button's 
Tables  of  Logarithms,  fcc..  are  still  reckoned  the  eheapest  and  best  \  a  new 
copy  selto  for  about  12s.  A  cheap  set  of  small  logarithmic  tables  was  published 
tome  years  ago  under  the  title  of  Wallace's  "Mathematician's  Pocket 
Guide.'*  price  I8d.— W.  Y.  Z. .  The  n«Uves  of  the  Isle  of  Man  are  called 
Manxmen  and  Manxwomen.— L.  J.  T.  (Tltburv) :  See  voL  I.,  p.  890.  last 
line  of  2nd  eoL— J.  D.  (Basingstoke):  A  key  is  prsparing.  Algsbra  will 
oome  in  turn.— D.  M.  (CardUfl:  Giovanni,  not  decided.— B.  Goodibb 
(Ardwiek) :  Bee  all  the  Lessons  in  Biography  In  the  P.  E.  What  inscription 
do  you  mean  7  Forborne  means  not  regwarly  paid  np,  Comaole  means  Cbn- 
gcadated  Fundi. -^W.  Lano  (Glasgow)  should  become  a  member  of  a 
debating  eocietv.  where,  if  attacked  like  Curran.  he  mi^t  rise  and  paur 
forth  a  flood  of  eloquence  to  the  astonishment  of  all.- A.  W.  B.  Dbapbb 
(Hull) :  Show  window  tieketo  are  rendered  bright  bv  the  application  of  gum 
water  or  a  weak  iipirit  varnish. — 8.  and  B^Tavistock)  :  Cato  (Bllston) :  We 
doubt.— A.  M.  Whitb  (Wood-street):  We  would  If  we  could.— Amicus : 
His  suggestions  are  good,  but  they  are  all  antldpated  in  the  Seccnd  Parti  of 
..i.e  German  and  French  Leesons.  which  enter  systematically  into  the  syntax.— 
O.  MiLLAB :  It  would  be  a  good  plan.— Buoobt  (North  BUelds) :  Scarcely.  ^ 
B.  E.  (Newcastle):  If  there  b«  any  natural  defect  In  the  Joint  of  Uie  ring 
finger,  it  need  not  be  curved  in  writing :  you  must  in  sudi  a  case  dispose  of 
it  in  the  best  way  yon  can ;  your  penmanship  Is  very  rood.— Tasso  (Truro) : 
There  is  a  Key  to  Colenso's  Algebra.- £.  B.  H.  (Staffordshire) :  We  thank 
him  for  his  useftd  communication ;  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  it.— A  Sub- 
sobibbb (Malta)  whcte  einature  we  cannot  make  out,  wishee  to  know  how 
books  may  be  sent  out  to  Malta  at  the  smallest  expcnee.— Cbito  (London)  is 
Btotaken  about  the  perfect  number,  ftc.  t  let  him  try  again.— J.  F.  Fowlbb 
(Famham):  The  meaning  of  the  letter  e  at  the  end  of  some  adjeetivee  will 
be  best  explained  by  an  example,  thus :  In  p.  tt,  vol.  II.,  inanis,  e.  empty , 
means   maeeuUne,  inanji;    feminine,  Innait}    nenier,  lnan«.—MVLR 


eb'ster):  "  2b  wkHe  his  evening  leisure,**  should  bCto  DaM,*'ke.,op 
tter  stUl. « to  improve  f  instead  of  ••  tn  theperton"  Mj-hUeca 


instead  of  **  better  ha\f**  say 


ins 


tnepenoK 
teSdofi 


•• 


asA«r*ssy**« 


—J.  Waltbb (Steeple  Ashton):  dffis.  «tt,  are  more  modem  thso  sii.  «l, ;  bet 
the  pronunciation  is  the  same.— Mathbmaticus  (Hndderi&eld):  fiJihist 
will  be  attended  to. 

Mathematical  solutions  received  from  W.  E.  Wixxiaks  (PeotreUch);  L 
L.  (St.  NeoU.  Hnote) ;  John  Loybtt  ( Ashfordby).— G.  Williavs  (Brutol): 
Erratum  In  Casseire  Euclid,  psge  18,  line  S7,  for  grmier  rsad  leu.-G.  w. 
C.|  Hbhbt  ElGHABDaoH  (Manchester);  J.  J.  Mbwton  (Bridfevi:er); 
John  Lovbtt,  D.  C.  STBrHBNsfHoxton):  We  forget  Mr.  £.  F.  HlL"i 
address.— A  Mbohanio  H.X.:  His  suggeetlons  will  be  aitcnded  to.-Tvo 
Bbothbbs (Newbury) :  Latin  first;  thsnrrench.—lNQ0isiTivl(Dtv»bai7): 
sr  to TeiyiiMorrect  in  mors  pointe  then  ons.— AniKo  (Lecd*;: 


The  circular 

The  question  In  Walkinghame  must  bide  ito  time ;  othsn  moit  be  fint 
solved.— X.  T.  Z.  (London)  wtohca  to  know  **  Why  a  black  doll  drNMdii 
white  should  be  a  rsg  merehant's  sign  T* 

S.   Obbbnwood   (Warley   Edge):   Under  eonsiderstioo.~&.  Baiuks 

gleven  Oaks) :  Thanks ;  Walker  improved  by  Smsrt  is  very  good^S. 
DWABi>«(Huddersfleld):  He  to  right,  and  we  are  wrong,  u  to  the  «q{* 
gestion  he  made ;  but  we  cannot  conveniently  adopt  it,  for  priatiof  natou 
which  need  not  be  explained  here.— DiBCiroLUS  (Olssgow) :  We  do  sot 
eee  hto  dlfllcuUiee.— Constant  Subsobibbb  (Shepton) :  we  shell  be  ktpn 
to  asstot  him,  if  we  only  knew  how.— H.  Danixl  (Hulme):  Qo  oe  ud 
prosper.    Dr.  Beard  will  explain  all  diAeulUee  by  and  bye.— Thowut 

g^litheroe):  Consult  Dr.  Ure*s  Dictionary  of  Arte  and  Mannfsctorsi.W.& 
BiTBB  (Chertsey):  We  shall  keep  hto  wishes  in  vtow.-O.  H&xiliox 
(Glasgow) :  Thanks  for  hto  letter.— B.  G.  B.  ( Moorgate) :  The  Greek  of  tk 
**  Ancient  Hymns"  wiU  be  found  inPott'e  edition  of  Patoy'S  EfideneM.isd 
Hora  Paulina.— ScBiBO  (Preetoo) :  Diepeeed  q^to  right,  qf  woeld  be  wnB|. 
— PBOOKATaBS  (Morpeth)  should  write  to  B.  W.  BothmaB,Eeq,KeKtif7 
to  the  University  of  London,  for  any  additional  infornatioB  be  ■? 
require. 

G.  Cabtbb  (Leamington):  Thanks.— W.  8.  F.  (Qatetfiead) :  WsieeenBod 
him  at  once  to  study  Euclid,  and  eepeeially  the  Lectures  en  Baelid  in  tbe 
P.  £.— T.  Cabtbb  (Bsrking):  Thanks^G.  Wiluams  (Brittol):  67^ 
means,  buy  a  Latin  TeeUment.  See  voL  L,  p.  S30,  coL  t,  K.  B.-A  CouBi 
Sbbobamt  (SBnd  Beglment) :  We  advise  him  to  study  Whatehrl  Lofic  ud 
BeU*s  Eloetttton,  with  all  the  T*total  books  he  can  lay  his  Ssad  oa.W. 
A.  Habbu:  See  <•  Electric  Telegraph  and  Clock,"  by  Pregresi,  Is.  6d. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

THB    ILLUSTBATBO  ExIIIBITOB  and  M AGAIINB  Of  ABT— A  DIW  Ud  IB* 

proved  Seriee  of  thto  vrork.  under  the  title  of  the  Ulbsibstbd  Miouoi 
or  AmT,Juu  just  commenced.  Each  Number  to  now  enelossd  Is  a  eea 
wr^yper.  price  8d.  In  additioBto  numevoua  Engravings  in  ths  tsxi,  <*» 
number  contains  a  fine  Engraving,  worked  on  Plate  Paper.  With  Bubo? 
i,  was  presented,  gratto,  a  splendid  View  of  the  Interior  of  6t  fuui 
Cathedral,  during  the  Interment  of  the  Into  Duke  of  Wdlinctoe.  F™* 
upon  fine  Plate  Paper,  meaeuring  eighteen  inehee  by  thirteen.  Tbu  Esgrii^ 
ing  alone  to  worth  four  timee  the  coet  of  the  Number  of  the  Uaouivi^ 
Abt.— Part  I.,  mice  Is.,  will  be  ready  February  IsL  lbs  larfs  Esfrmig 
of  St.  Paul's  will  also  be  presented  frith  evory  eopy  of  this  Ptit 

Thb  Altab  or  THB  HouiBHOLO;'or,  DoKBlTiO  WouBir.  P>rtl< 
to  now  ready,  price  is.  Thto  work  will  contain  a  Ssriss  of  ^^^j^^ 
the  Family,  adapted  for  every  morning  and  evening  thieoglMatU|e7«V| 
vis.,  portions  of  Scripture,  Prayers  and  Tlianksgivuip,  svitsbl;  wvji 
to  each  other,  to  whieh  wlU  be  added  short  practical  coounestt  to  exF»J 
the  suldecte  reed,  or  enforce  the  dutiee  enjoined.  This  «ork  u  mm 
by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Harris,  Prineipal  of  New  College,  asstotsd  bys  besS^ 
eminent  divines  in  London  and  the  country. 

CA8SBLL*i  EooLiD.— Thb  Elbmbnts  ov  Qboxbtby.  Oootalsisi  t^ 
First  Six,  and  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books  of  Euclid.  Edited  bj  KeMn 
Wallaee.  A.M.,  price  Is.  in  stiff  covers,  or  Is.  6d.  neat  doth. 

Thb  8BL7  AND  Glass  Examinbb  im  Eoolib,  contaloing  thsBossot' 
tions  of  aU  the  Proposittons  and  CoroUariee  In  CaaseU's  Editteo,  te  the  on 
of  (Jollcgea.  Sehooto.  and  Private  Students,  is  now  reedy,  pries  M. 

CAtSBLL'f  Elbkbnti  Of  Abithmbtxo  (uniform  with  CssedlH  Kocu>) 
s  now  ready,  price  is.  in  stiff  covers,  or  Is.  6d«  neat  cloth. 

Tub  Answbbs  to  all  thb  Quibtionb  in  Cassbll's  Axitbi''^ 
for  the  nee  of  Private  Studentiu  and  of  Teachan  and  Ptoliisson  vhs  bk  iv 
workin  their  classes,  to  preparug  for  publication,  price  Sd. 

The  PATHWATt  a  Beligiooa  Magasine,  price  Sd.  each  Hnaber,  •^dsMd  0 
a  neat  wrapper.    The  Fourth  Volume  has  just  commenced— VoU.  I.  vn 
price  2s.  Sd.  each.  Vol.  III.,  price  3e.,  neatly  bound,  are  nev  resdy. 


Thb  Ladxu*  Wobx  Book,  containing  full  InstruetioBS  for  svoy 


kisdef 


Laillee*  Work,  in  Point  Lace,  Enitting,  Nettiag.  Embroidery,  C^J^J^ 
forming  the  moat  splendid  Book  for  the  Work-tsble  ever  tososd.  ^S^r^ 
contains  an  Immense  number  of  the  neweet  Designs  tn  I^**.  f  cj. 
every  deaeription,  and  to  produced  in  a  style  perftetty  unique,  rrm^' 

Thb  LAOiBi   Dbawino-Book    Book,  in  whieh  srs  iBbedoeed 
choicest  Engrarings  from  the  •«  lUnstrated  Exhibitor  and  Ksgubte  oia^ 
and  the  '•  Uuiies  Week  Book;**  the  whoto  foraing  a  beaatifol  \<^^^ 
the  Lrawlng^room.    The  work  to  minted  on  fine  PJato  Pspcr.  sad  |«i  "i> 
the  first  styls  of  Art.    Price  10s.  W. 

Printed  and  Published  by  John  CAsasLL,  Lb  Belle  Bravivf  Tsid,  Lb4" 

hilt  Loadobr^sBuaiy  »» 1461. 
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CuRvs  line*,  very  <liflFer«nt  in  apjicarancc,  may  be  produced  by 
varioufl  eombinations  of  arcs  of  circles.  The  three  following  illus- 
trationa  (fig.  50)  are  examples  of  the  outlines  of  architectural 
mouldings.  The  first,  consisting  of  a  waving  line,  in  a  moulding 
called  an  ogee.  It  is  also  called  the  eima  recta,  when  it  is  concave  or 
hollow  in  the  upper  half  of  the  curve ;  and  eima  reverta  when  the 
upper  half  is  convex.  According  as  yon  imagine  the  white  part 
or  the  shaded  part  to  be  the  moulding,  you  may  tee  each  of  these 
in  the  figure. 

Flff.SO.  '.       ' 


Architectural  Monldings. 

The  last  of  these  three  figures  is  a  Tariety  of  the  hollow  mould- 
ing called  a  eeotia.  In  practical  works  on  architecture,  and  in 
Robertson's  '*  Treatise  of  such  Mathematical  Instruments  as  are 
usually  put  in  a  Portable  Case,"  the  geometrical  methods  of  pro- 
ducing these  curves  are  shown  at  length.*  The  centres  of  the 
component  circles  are  marked  with  a  small  cross  in  the  figures 
aboTe  given.  Similar  combinatioDS  might  be  made  of  ellipses 
and  of  the  other  come  sections ;  but  to  enter  into  any  detail  on  these 
methods  would  be  beyond  our  present  purpose.  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe  that  curvet  composed  of  portions  of  the  drele,  may  be 
multiplied  to  any  extent,  by  arranging  them  so  that  erery  two 
adjoining  ares  of  the  circle  shall  have  a  common  tangent  at  their 
point  of  junction.  The  waring  line  which  is  placed  first,  was 
called  by  the  great  painter  Hogarth  the  line  of  beauty. 

*  The  eoattraetioD  of  these  eurves  will  be  skown  In  the  LesiOBS  on 
Architeetoral  Drawlog. 

TOL.  !!• 


L/ndulations  ^trom  Lm*,,  uuiIuiaLua,  */«  ilte  ju* m  uj  u.Mt'..^y  arc 
the  characteristic  of  grace,  whether  in  motion  or  in  form ;  and  it 
may  be  justly  said  that  wherever  the  waving  line  is  seen,  there  is 
elegance  and  beauty.  Arrangements  of  straight  lines  are  capable 
of  mnch  elegance ;  but  the  waving  line,  by  itself,  is  beautiful. 

There  are  two  extremes  to  be  avoided  in  drawing  outline,  vix., 
frigid  precision  and  fantastical  looseness ;  the  latter  is  especially  to 
be  avoided ;  the  former  is  of  the  nature  of  Geometry.  \  When  the 
pupil  allows  his  hand  to  wander, — drawing  lines  and  figures  at 
random,  he  may,  as  it  were,  by  accident,  cause  his  lines,  here  and 
there,  to  assume  a  graceful  appearance ;  but  nothing  like  true  art 
will  ever  flow  from  his  pencil.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  be 
accustomed  to  draw  his  lines  too  precise,  too  severe  and  rigidly 
correct,  they  will  never  correspond  to  the  lines  we  see  in  nature. 
And  it  shoi^  be  deeply  impressed  on  the  pupil's  mind,  that  "  to 
represent  nature  "  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  aim  of  all  art.  •  Draw- 
ings executed  in  the  precise  style  may  be  compared  to  language 
clothed  in  formal  phraseology.  Grammatical  correctness  may  be 
there,  but  elegance  and  feeling  are  absent. .  At  the  same  time  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  haye  a  perfectly  clear  and  distinct 
idea  of  what  you  are  about  to  do.  This  consideration,  indeed,  led 
us  to  choose  ^artificial  lather  than  natural  forms  for  the  pupil's 
early  practice.  -  These  he  should .  construct,  and  endeavour  to 
know  all  about  them  ;'and  when  he  can  do  them*  well,  he  will  be 
prepared  to  engage  in  the  more  difficult  task*of  correctly  represent- 
ing the  outlines  of  natural  objects,  with  all  their  elevations  and 
depressions,  without  reference  to  rule.  In  drawing  the  following 
flgures,  no  instruments  are  to  be  used.  This  we  cannot  too  often 
repeat  to  those  who  wish  to  acquire  freedom  of  hand.  If  you  have 
the  black  board,  with  the  notches  cut  as  directed  in  the  last 
lesson,  they  vrill  sufficiently  indicate  the  directions  of  a  horisontal 
and  a  perpendicular  line ;  so  that  even  a  ruler  should  be  considered 
as  inadmissible  in  dravring  these  figures.  A  sheet  of  paper  care- , 
ftillT  folded  to  a  straight  edge,  and  then  doubled  over  on  itself, 
will  give  you  a  right-angle  which  will  occasionally  be  useful  as  a 

In  fig.  51,  which  is  as  simple  as  can  well  be  imagined,  you  have 
the  outline  of  a  shallow  basin.  In  drawing  it,  mark  a  few  points  i 
first,  one  at  the  middle  point  of  the  edge,  and  then  another  at  the 

Fig.  51. 


lowest  point  of  the  curve ;  next  mark  the  terminal  points  of  the 
edge,  and  a  few  in  the  curve.  Drawing  the  Unes  thus'  indicated, 
and  adding  the  lower  portion  of  the  figure,  it  is  completed.  ; 

Fig.  5a. 


In  fig.  52,  which  is  the  outtine  of  a  cap  or  Tase,  you  will  be 
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enabtod  eanly  to  drew  the  form  by  foUowin  j  the  nune  method  as 
direeted  in  the  Uet.  •  The  cnire  employed   in  this  outline  is 

parabolic. 

Fig.  54. 


Fij.M. 


In  flg.  58,  which  represents  a  nveor  Jar,  an  ellipse  Is  employed  as 
ttm  baris  of  its  form ;  the  Unes  wUeh  sweep  into  ttie  main  cvrre  are 
also  elUptieaL  In  this  eiample  yon  ahonld  begin  by  indicating  the 
central  perpendicnlsr  line  by  points,  and  having  determined  the  length 
of  the  ellipse,  point  off  the  breadth,  and  drew  the  curTO.  In  pointing 
the  enrres  required  to  complete  the  figore,  mark  the  extremities 
of  each,  and  take  care  that  the  points  which  you  place  in  the  curves 
are  opposite  to  each  other ;  for  placing  them  truly  in  this  position 
will  assist  you  grsatly  in  drawing  tiie  curres.  Tbs  raund  mould- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  this  figure  is  called  a  t&mt  (from  Let.  torus, 
a  tofl  hsap  or  protuberane$).  The  square  tablet  which  supports 
the  torus  is  called  a  plmih,  (from  Qr.  plinthos,  a  hriek  or  iUe,) 

In  fig.  54,  which  is  another  outline  of  a  yase,  you  will  observe 
the  points,  the  centres  of  the  circles  which  combine  in  forming  the 
principal  curve,  are  marked ;  but,  observe,  these  are  plsced  in  the 
figure  only  for  your  informatioB,  and,  of  eourse,  th^  are  not  to  be 
drewn  by  you  in  making  a  copy. 

You  should  copy  all  the  preceding  figures  on  a  large  scale,  and 
endeavour  to  attain  both  steadiness  and  freedom  of  hand  in  draw- 
Log  them,  witliout  pedantic  stiffness  or  geometrical  rigidity. 

Fig.  55. 


'•••••••  -•••••«*M«*»«i«»«aM*  ••  •  •••• 


fSg,  56  is  an  example  which  yoa  will  find  it  more  difficult  to 


copy-  than  any  of  the  preceding.  First  msrk  out  a  iqure  \jf 
points ;  then  mark  the  pomts  bisecting  the  sides  of  tlie  sqaare,  u 
truly  as  you  can ;  next  drew  the  four  linea  which  are  dotted  in  the 
igure,  joining  the  angles,  and  dividing  the  square  into  fonrputi; 
marking  then  the  central  points  of  the  square,  the  other  pointi 
may  be  considered  ss  on  the  circumferences  of  three  circles  detcribed 
from  this  centre.  The  whole  figure  is  now  readily  seen  to  be  eadrdj 
composed  of  circular  linea.  It  is  the  outline  of  whst  is  called 
a  gmtre-foil,  or  guatre-ffttUU  (from  Fr.  quatre,  fomr^  sod  feoilie, 
a  l€«{f)^  snd  is  very  commonly  employed  ss  an  onMuncnt  in  Gothic 
architecture. 

In  copying  the  figures  in  this  lesson,  you  will  do  well  to  mike 
the  copies  of  a  larger  sise.  Of  course,  unless  ths  lirger  oopjr  be 
drawn  m  porporium^  it  must  be  deesaed  a  failure.  By  droi6in§  is 
proporHot^  we  aaean  that  each  part  of  your  copy  should  hare  the 
same  relation  to  any  other  part,  that  the  corresponding  psrti  of  the 
original  have  to  each  other.  The  word  proportion  is  often  osed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  the  speaker  has  but  a  vagne  appre« 
hension  of  its  mesning ;  sn  explanation  of  its  real  signification  will, 
therefore,  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  lesson.  Proportioa  h  the 
equality  of  ratios  between  two  pain  of  objects,  or  Um  Una  wfaidi 
represent  them.  The  ratio  of  each  psir  is  ascertained  bj  oompa- 
risen,  and  the  oomparison  must  be  made  between  two  tfaingi  it  i 
time.  Where  you  have  three  or  more  things  to  compare  togiether, 
the  comparison  must  still  be  made  two  by  two ;  snd  we  most  oom- 
pare  them  in  those  qualities  or  parts  in  which  they  cornqMod; 
that  is,  by  some  property  which  thev  have  in  common ;  for  until 
we  have  done  thb  we  can  know  nothmg  about  their  ratio  to  etch 
other.  As  a  familiar  example,  compare  a  rod  of  wood  with  a  bir 
of  iron.  In  comparing  their  respective  toeiffhtt  we  take  a  qoalitj, 
gravity,  or  their  tendency  to  press  downwards,  which  is  commoo  to 
both.  In  comparing  their  bulk,  we  take  the  product  of  the  iogtfa, 
breadth,  and  thickness  of  the  one,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  tk 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  the  other ;  we  thus  compare  tl.r.: 
which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  one,  with  that  which  cooititn'  - 
the  balk  of  the  other.  In  comparing  their  lengths,  we  find  t. 
number  of  feet  or  inches  in  each,  and  compare  these  namben,  whi.u 
gives  the  ratio  of  their  lengths  ;  and  so  on  with  respect  to  any  otbfr 
qualities  or  properties  which  they  have  in  common.  Now,  io  all 
toese  comparisons,  the  ratio  of  any  two  things  of,  like  Idnd  is 
asoertained  by  means  of  numben.  The  numbera  expressiiis  the 
weights  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  rod  and  bar  with  respect  to 
weight ;  the  numbera  expressing  the  feet  and  inches  in  each,  enibk 
us  to  determine  the  ratio  of  their  lengths;  and  the  numben 
expressing  their  respective  bulks,  enable  us  to  determine  the  ntio 
of  their  sizes.  Now,  if  two  lines  in  one  figure  have  to  each  other 
the  aame  ratio  which  twi^ines  have  to  each  other  in  another  fignr^i 
these  four  lines  are  said  to  be  proportional.  Hence  proportion  in 
the  art  of  drawing  is,  as  in  everything  else,  a  comparison  betvea 
ratios,  which  //uiy  bt  expressed  arithmetically,  or  by  namben. 

When  we  say  that  a  living  or  statuary  figure  of  a  man  is  not 
well-proportioned  in  form,  we  mean  that  his  limbs  have  not  tltt 
aame  ratio  to  each  other,  or  to  the  whole  body,  which  those  of  the 
average  of  men  have.  Periiaps  his  arms  are  too  long,  or  his  legs  v* 
too  short.  Now,  we  come  to  this  conclusion  by  making  a  ready 
comparison  in  our  own  minds  between  the  ratio  of  the  length  of 
his  arms  to  that  of  his  body,  and  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the 
arma  to  that  of  the  -body  in  some  Handerd  or  mM  ^^ 
existing  in  the  miad's  eye.  For  instancis,  the  ratio  of  the  osabtf 
of  feet  and  inches  in  the  length  of  the  arms  of  the  si^PP^ 
figure  to  those  in  its  whole  length,  is  greater  than  the  i*^^ 
the  number  of  inches  in  the  length  of  the  arms  of  the  ft*^ 
or  model  standard  figure  to  those  in  its  whole  length;  snd  the 
instantaneous  mental  comparison  of  these  ratios  in  tlie  two  figv^ 
hss  rendered  the  disagwesaent  in  the  ^proportioa  sfllf-evideat 
In  the  supposed  perfect  ideal  figure,  the  length  of  ^  *^ 
measures  a  certain  number  of  inches,  and  the  whole  height  of  t|« 
figure  measures  another  certain  number  of  inches ;  and  becaase  tbc 
length  of  the  arms  of  the  other  figure  has  not  the  same  ratio  toits 
whole  height,  it  is  reasonably  considered  as  not  weU-proporfoned. 
A  comparison  of  numbere,  measured  by  the  eya,  fass  setikd  A* 
question  m  this  mstance.  It  is,  in  fact,  dadded  'i^^^"*^^ 
and,  whether  consciously  or  unconscioasly,  i^  must  be  to  deod^ 
by  every  one  who  forms  a  judgment  in  such  a  case. 

Actual  measurement,  or  the  use  of  instrumental  ngtboj"** 
ascertaining  proportions,  is  forbidden  to  the  student  of  drt*j^[ 
He  may  measure  in  comparing  whai  h$  hoM  dam  with  hk  nsdcit 
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tnt  in  whit  ha  ii  jomf  to  th,  bii  eje  ud  hii  hmd  ttt  tb»  only 
uiiituiU  wtiich  ha  mnit  call  to  hii  lid  i  and  dte  eje  m*j  be  w 
trvoed,  uid  become  lo  acdutomed  to  judge  of  proportiafu,  thst 
the  nie  of  an  initmmiat  would  be  far  mora  embuTuiing  to  the 
dnwer  than  tlia  want  of  It ;  for  >  jut  appredatioa  of  proportioD 
ii  not  at  all  dependent  oa  the  hand.  Tbu  power  manifeatt  itielf 
in  a  reulir  perceptioD  of  the  miod.  The  CTe  ia  the  iDitroment 
IhroDgh  which  the  mind  operates ;  and  a  ikilfal  hand  cipreuei 
proportioQ  in  a  manner  which  ooe  oiuldlled  cannot  reach.  NeTer- 
thelea,  artiiCa  akilTul  in  mtjaj  eistntiil  pointi,  ■omstimea  ihow  s 
great  deficieacy  in  theii  ja(%meQt  of  propordoni ;  eipedallf  if 
they  an  debatred  the  me  of  thoaa  iiutrameutal  aeaiU  br  whi^ 
th^  b»e  been  ■oauatomed  (adetermin*  them. 

JLjnitanvMiatiaDof  prepoMioateemi  l«  be  to  wme  ■  Batumi 
hcolCr ;  In  othm,  it  b  the  growth  of  eiperianoe.  Ijk>  the  reit 
of  oat  bMltiei,  atber  mtord  or  Beqnired,  If  it  be  judieiooilj' 
dnrioped  lud  enltlTated,  it  ii  lore  to  opente  with  readineai  and 
iccaracj.  The  following  eierciiei  are  propoaed  to  the  papil,  in 
crder  that  be  may  ttt,  u  hai  been  aud,  how  proportiona  nt 
Mcertained  and  e^mted  bj  niu&bert. 

Draw  a  atraight  line  in  aoy  direclioii,  borixoata],  perpendioular, 

or  at  any  auglSi  and  divide  it  into  two  eqaal  parti  by  ■  mark  at  the 

Middle  ptdnt,  tee  fig.  I>6.     DMde  eidi  of  these  buvei  igsin  into 

tif.it. 

I H- \ 1 1 


marking  off  diataace*.  In  thii  initrumeut,  the  ipring  caowi  one  of 
iti  ]egt  to  press  stronglj  outwards  against  a  small  head  which  tnnu 
on  a  screw  passing  throngh  one  leg  and  fixed  on  the  other,  ai  Men 
in  fig.  57.     The  same  figure  ihowi,  also,  another  form  of  the 


e  1%  to  B  circDlar  tie  which 
.   but  the  Utter  form  does  not  admit  of  luch  nice 
■djoitment  ai  the  former,  which  cootiins  the  ipting. 

You  may  test  the  four  diriiions  of  the  itraight  line  widKiat  a 
pair  of  compasaei,  by  folding  a  piece  of  paper  exactly  the  length  of 
the  tine  fint  into  two,  and  tbsa  again  into  two,  wlien  the  three 
diTialoa-marki  will  be  at  the  folds.  As  another  eierciae,  make 
four  marki  at  equal  diitancea,  on  a  straight  line,  iegitining  at  ent 
tndj  and  ending  at  the  other ;  and  teat  them  by  the  dividers. 
Then,  diTide  a  straight  line  into  thrtt,  _fire,  tevfK,  and  nine  equal 
parte,  beginning  at'  one  end,  lod  ending  at  the  other.  When  tod 
can  do  these  ezerciies,  so  ■■  to  stand  the  test  of  meamrement,  then 
proceed  to  diride  an  angle  into  a  similir  nnmber  of  equal  parts  ;  ii 
■n  example,  m«  flg.  58. 

?i(.  U. 


■0  witti  the  other ;  if  your  dii>iikiB« 


the  angular  point,  and  turn  an  w 

of  the  angle  are  ail  equal,  the  A 

will  be  eqoal.     Repeat  these  exercises  by  varying  the  nun- 
parts,  and  endeavour  to  mark  off  any  part  of  the  whole,  ai 
fifths,  five-sevenths,  and  so  on.    Also,  taking  the  plane  figur 
trianglei,  polygons.  Ice.,  divide  theii  ntrfaces  into  equal  parts,  and 
into  unequal  parts  in  various  ratios  to  each  other,  ~    '  '    "       '   ' 

Ai  another  example  :  tnppose  ;on  «ish 
to  copy  and  to  enlarge  such  a  portion  of  a 
hnmui  face  as  that  in  fig.  69,  to  any  num- 
ber of  time*  tiie  size  ;  for  instance,  say /bur 
timrt,  that  is,  la  the  ratio  of  four  to  ant. 
In  order  to  eitablish  thli  ratio  between  the 
copy  and  the  figure,  yon  will  have  to 
double  the  length  of  each  line.  Now, 
observe  the  pointi  which  an  placed  cloaa 
to  the  outline,  and  give  lo  each  distanoe 
donble  the  length  which  it  bai  in  the  origi- 
nal ;  then,  tbe  Bgnre  constructed  according 
to  the  new  points,  will  be  mlarged  or 
made  greater  than  ^e  copy,  in  the  ratio  of 
four  to  ont.  Thos  you  see  that  ratio  and 
proportion  are  matters  of  arithmetlo. 
Look  at  the  nose  in  the  above  sketch  ;  it  is 
itraigbt  and  of  suitable  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  face.  Yon  may  often  hear 
ineh  eipreaaioni  in  common  eonrenalion 
11  the  following :— "  Hii  features  are 
high,"  or  "  hii  profile  ia  Jbt."    When 

■peaking  of  featnni  as  high,  ire  mean  that  they  project  moea 
from  the  general  line  of  the  face  than  they  do  In  the  itaodard 
or  average  face  of  men  ;  and  vrhan  ipeaking  of  jlsf  or  hue  fiMtures, 
we  mean  that  they  project  less  from  the  general  line  of  the  face  than 
in  the  standard  face.  Wilh  respect  to  this  ideal  or  standard  fux, 
and  indeed  to  the  standard  form  generally,  we  conceive  that  no 
excess  or  deficiency  whatever  belongs  to  it;  othervrise  it  could  not 
be  a  Blsndard  of  pertection.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  beau  ideal,  the 
ideal  fiat,  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  the  human  form.  This  has 
tometimei  been  realised  in  indivuloal  living  forms  ;  but  more  fre- 
quently it  is  only  to  be  seen  in  statuary  modda,  as  in  the  foUowing, 
oalled  ApoUo  Biivtim,'  Gg.  60  :— 


The  Apollo  Ddvtden, 
of  what  we  have  uid  amount!  to  this :  as  proportion 
n  lengths  and  bread  tLi,   convaaitiei   and  concavities 
d  holhiws),  BO,  in  order  to  preserve  proportion  in  your 
drawings,  you  must  observe  how  many  times  one  length  or  breadth 
[Other !  what  malliple  or  inbrnnltiple  one  angle  ta 
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of  another ;  and  in  carv&*«,  what  ratio  the  radius  of  (mnratvirf  in  one 
currf .  ha«  to  the  rAonra  of  onr?«tiire  in  another. 


Upon  this  power  of  ohservaUon  depends  what  are  called  fuU  or 
d^UcaU  outline  in  a  drawing ;  as  you  may  see  by  the  contrast  of 
the  two  cnrres  in  fig.  61,  with  which  we  at  present  conclude. 


LESSONS   IN   LATIN.— No.  XL. 

By  John  R.  Beard,  D.D. 

IRREGULAR    VERBS 

6,  £o,  ire,  ivi,  Itum,  to  go. 

Indicative.  Subjunctitb. 

I.    Co,ls,It:  bnoj,  Itis,  eunt  earn,  eas,  eat;  eamns,  eails,  eant 

Imp.  -    Ibam,  iba>,  ibat,  fro.  Irem,  irea,  iret,  kc. 

1  FuT.  Ibo,  ibis,  ibit.  fce.     .    ,  iturun,  a,  um,  aim,  &c. 

PsRr.     iTi,  ivisti,  ivit.  ke.  irerim,  iverls,  irerit,  kc. 

Pjlupf.  Iveram,iT«ras,iTerat,t(e.  iTlasem,  iTisset,  IvisMt,  &o. 
3.  Fur.  Xrero,  ireris,  irerit,  ko. 

Imperative.  Supoce.    *  Pakticiple.        Gbbuiid. 


Six.  2.  I,  ito.  3  ito 
Plu.  2.  Ite,  itote 
9.  eunto 


Itum         Pre8.  Xom.  leu 8      N.  euudum 
Hu        '  Om.  euntis   O.  enndi 

FuT.    .        Ilurus   D.  enndo,  ko. 


In  the  same  way  the  compounds,  as,  exeo,  Igoout ;  abeo,  / 
^yrom  ;re*d-eo,  I  go  hack;  so  also  ven-^o,  ven^ii,  ,ven-Uum, 
van- ere,  to  be  <o/i/'( imperative,' participle,  and  gerund  wanting) ; 
ambire,  *  to  ^  go  round, ,  turrdwidt  canoatt,:  is  an'  exception,'  as  it 
strictlv  follows' the^'fourtU^coojug&tio'h,'^ thus : 'ambio,  ambiam, 
ambiebam,  ambirem,  ambien's ;  'amt)in,  ambltilm,  ambitus  (the 
Bubstantivo  has  the  i  'short,'  ambitus^  tis),  ambiehdum.  " 

The  compounds  in  the  perfect [^  throw  out'tKe.f;,'a^d  when  « 
follows,  vi;  as,  abii,  for  abivi ;' abisti,  for  abivisti ;  so  abiit, 
abierim,  abisse,  abissem  ;  venii,  venieram,  veniero,  &c. 

Of  the  simple  verb,  the  passive  is  used  only  in  the  third  per- 
son singular ;  as,  Itur,  literally,  it  U  gone^  that  is,  one  goes,  they 
go ;  Ibaiur,  they  were  going  ;  itum  est,  they  went.  By  the  pas- 
sive infinitive,  iri,  in  union  with  the  supine,  is  formed  the 
infinitive  future  passive,  as  amatum  iri.  But  the  compounds 
with  a  transitive  force,  like  other  transitives,  have  a  complete 
passive,  e.  g.,  praeterire,  to  go  by;  praetereor,  lam  gons  by; 
praetereor,  praeterlris,  praeteritur,  praeterimur,  praeterimini, 
praetereuntur,  praeteribar,  and  so  forth.  Ambior  (ambiuntur, 
ambiebar)  in  the  passive,  also,  follows  the  model  of  the  fourth 
conjugation. 

YOCABULABY. 

Adire,  to  go  to;  circumire,  to  go  round;  interire,  to  go  between, 
periih;  obire,  to  die;  perire,  to  perish;  transire,  to  jmm  over ;  emSri 
dftodie;  caaa,  ae,  f.  a  cottage,  hut ;  angustiae,  arum,  f.  a  nanvwpatt; 
exccflsus,  (ia,  m.  a  going  out,  beyond  (E.  R.  exeeti)  ;  praealtus,  a,  um, 
very  tiigh',  aliquaudo*,' «ome  Itme;  foeAe,  JbuUy^  iham^fldiyi  intem- 
pestive,  unseaeoiuMy,  out  of  time;  obyiam  (ob  and  via),  In  the  way  <y, 
against;  ire  ob,  to'go  to'meet;  aero,  late,  too  late ;  piiacus,  a,  nm,  old; 
priaci,  iheemdents ;  turpitude,  lois,  f.  boienen ;  cubitus,  iU,  a  bed;  ire 
cubiiuro,  topo  tofted.  '        -:  x 

Exbrcibbs.—Latik-Enolish. 

Qui  ad  nos.  interopestive  adcunt,  molesti  saepe  sunt;  plertque 
ante  oculoa  poaita,-TransImus  ;  abeunt'hirundlnea  hibernia  mensi- 
bua;  corpus  mortale  aliquo  tempore  interire.  nece'sacrest;  pereunt 
aliquando  innocentes;  ,(|ais  neget  ?  ,  nocentea  tamen  saepius 
percunl ;  omnea  homines  8umn)&  ope  niti'  decet  ne,  vitam  silentio 
trinseant ;  quit  dubitet  quih  ex  cast  vir  magnus  ezire  po'stlf  ?  pdtids 
8e)ro  quam  nunquam,  obviam  eundum  est  audaciAe  temeritatiqoe ; 
oAtt^f  itares  mijitlbus,  qui  e  belle  domum  redibant,  laeti  obviain 
ibBiti;,ai  iu  n9tu|^&- palatum  easet,  utea  dormientes  .agereot  quae 
■(^niar«nt,- aUtgan^i., omnea  easenti^qui.fiubltum  jient;  illud  erat 
in^Iuim  pri^cis  ei«8,iniuo'r.tc  aei^aum^  neqaeexcesau  vitae  sic  deleri 

Theniiiitoclea  quaerebaf 

Romulna  ad'deoa  tranaisae 

sexto  aetatis  anno ; 


miht  nunquam  persuader!  potuit,  anhnos  dttm  in  corportbus  ewnt 
mortaUbna,.TiTeje,  quum  exissent  ex  its,  em8n;,qaicqmdtrinsut 
temporla,  periit ;  quum  rure  rediero,  statim  te  adibo ;  Pompeiu^ 
multique  alii  darl  viri  foede  perierunt ;  i  quo  te  fata  Tociaiit ;  abiit 
zd  deos  Hercules ;  nunquam  abiaset,  nial  quum  inter  homlnci 
esset,  earn  sibi  tiam  munivisset ;  muros  turreaque  urbis  praetltum 
mare  ambiebat. 

Enolur-Latin.  ' 

They  came  to  me  unseasonably ;    I  will  not  go  to  my  unde 
unseasonably ;  I  have  passed  over  the  book  placed  before  mjr  eyes; 

Sood  men  die,  but  not  perish  ;  good  men  will  never  perish ;  who 
oubta  that  great  men  may  come  forth  from  cottages  ?  take  care 
not  to  pass  thy  life  in  silenee ;  you  must  go  against  (oppose)  base- 
ness; they  have  gone  to  the  town;  when  they  return  (will bale 
returned),  they  will  come  to  your  house ;  Romulus  is  said  to  b&ve 
gone  to  tne  gods ;  dost  thou  think  that  Romulus  went  to  the  godi? 
the  children  will  go  to  meet  their  parents :  the  general  takes  eaie 
not  to  be  surrounded ;  I  fear  the  city  will  be  surrounded  by  the 
multitude  of  soldiers ;  they  might  go ;  they  might  have  gone;  I 
will  go;  wilt,  thou  go?  he  was  going  home  when'  his ' father wu 
returning ;  I  might  have  gone;  I  rouat  go  home :  my  father  miut 
go  to  meet  the  dtisens ;  I  am  about  to  -go  to  bed ;  dost  thoa  not 
know  that  I  am  about  to  go  to  bed  ?  they  have  gone  to  bed. 

6.  Queo,  quire,  quivi,  quUum,'  to  be  able  ;  ' 

nequeo,  nequire,  nequlvi,  nequltum,  to  he  unahk, 
Nequeo  ia  merely  queo  and  ne  or  non.    These  two  verba  fol- 
low eo,  ire,  ivi.  Hum.    Kany  parta  of  these  verbs  appear  bnt 
seldom,  and  not  at  all  in  good  prose ;   these  parts  are  omitted 
in  the  following  table  :— 

Indicativb.  *    Subjukctive.       ' 

1  I 

pRBs.      queo 


Imp.  ^ 


qnemit 


nequeo 

queam 

nequeam 

neq  us 

queas 

neqneas 

neqult 

queat    ' 

nequeat 

neqnimua 

queamua 

iieqoeamtti 

neqnilia 

queatia     ' 

neqoeatis 
Deqveaiit 

nequeuut 

queant    • 

nequibam 

*    ' 

nequireffl' 

nequlvi- 

qniverim 

neqolTcrim 

neqmvSram 

quiviaaem 

nequivincm 

Perp.     quIvi 

Plupp.  qnlvSr 

8.  FCT.  quivcro  neqnIvSro 

Imfinitivb.  Participle. 

Perp.    qnivisse,  neqniviase  neqviena 

The  other  parts  are  wanting,  or  rarely  occur. 

7.  Fio,  fieri,  factus  sum,  to  he  made,  to  become* 
This  verb  stands  as  the  pasaive  of  facio,  /  make. 

Indicative.  Subjukctivb.         Ikpinititi. 

Pn. 


fio,  flf,  fit, 
flunt 
Imp.     "  flobain.  ke.  '  '  ' 

1.  FtTT.  flam,  fto. 
Perp.     faetna,  sum,  ko. 
Plupp.  faotus  eram.  ke. 

2.  FuT.  faetusero,  ke. 


flam,  flaa,  fiat,  PR.     fieri 

flamna,  flaUa,  fiant    Perp.  faetom  e«e 
fierem.fte.  Fct.  factwniri.flf 

futoran  I 
orfoie 


Participlx. 


Fur.  Pass. 
Fur.  Act. 


fkctus,  a,  um, 
fiudendns,  a,  um 
fhtums,  a,um 


The  other  parts  are  wanting,  or  only  of  infrequent  oceurrenc«> 

The  compounds  of  facio  formed  from  verbs,  retain  facio  in 

the  active  voice,  and  in  the  passive  follow  fio ;  e.  g>«  calefaciOi 

calefac8re,  calefeci,  calefactum,  to  make  warm ;  calefio.  calefieri, 

calef actus  sum,    to   be  made   or   become   warm.     The  com- 

Sounds  with  prepositions,  however,  have  in  the  active  ftcio, 
cere,  feci,  fectum  ;  and  in  the  passive,  flcior,  fid,  fectusium; 
as,  perficio,  perficCre,  perfeci,  perfectum ;  in  the  pssaive,  pf - 
ficior,  perfici,  perfectus  sum.  Only  a  few  compounds  wiin 
prepositions,  together  with  the  regular  forma,  have,  in  f^^  P^ 
eive,  forms  from  fio ;  e.  g.,  confit  for  conficitur,  oonfieri ;  <W^ 
defiat. 

Yocabulart. 

Ezulcerare,  to  make  tore,  or  uleeroue;  generare  1,  to  beg«t,  ^*f{y ' 
retin^re  2,  to  hold  bad:,  retain;  el5qui  3,  to  epeak  out,  utter-,  cogr^o. 
wUh  thought,  adoieedly;  crthro,  ftrquentiy;  fataliter,  aoi»r*V  "  2- 
intcrdum,  eomettmee;  civillter,  lite  a  dtixen,  potUehf*  ^f^'. 
adveraua,  a,  um,  turned  towards,  cppoeite;  rho,  (Ac  Greek  Uitf  » 
d^'flnltns  esse  fataliteri  to  before'CrMnoi  byjbie. 
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Intucri  tolt; 
cupleotettcne 


EiBKcia  11 .— Latim-Eholuh. 

BdvtiiumDcquiniua;  dccdiiTii«me(tut>b  hone. 
jiTi ;  riiui  iDterdum  iu  reptate  (rumpit  ut  ei 

nequeunu) )  dicntrum  quau  m  ocquiH  meountl. 
■Tcilumaoiirum  fandtre  ntquirtnt,  In  cMtrimuD 
quum  dui  piccibu)  leUnere  nulitem  nrquirtt,  i 
•nit;  *i«pe  impnltiniedidsiquXHuKicnequcu 
"  mDithtne*  rho  dlctrt  neqaiiet,  risrciutic 


li  faio  omnia  flua 


rocogiU 


nlbU  n 


.<  pl«i 


crebto  lidtt,  non  mirklur.  cti*m>i  cur  BkC  neulut ;  non  ita  gcoe- 
mi  a  nilUTi  tamiu  ut  ad  ludum  ct  focum  futi  «■■  Tideimuc,  »d 
■d  MTcritatcm  potiui  (t  id  qnaedim  atudia  graTiori  alquc 
mijara;  prudtnlior  B>,  acctdanU  uacctult;  nagg  aiaa  (oituniin, 
ct  omnia  qua«  fiuat,  quaaque  futura  lunr,  tx  omni  aeteiuilate 
daBnltadic3«tcraUliter;  qiildecauiil  dieebaiDmnla  quae  fiaraal 
fuiucauc  nacnt,  falo  continarii  fiari  poteit  ut  recta  quia  lenti at, 
«t  id  qnud  aentit,  polite  clOqui  ncquet. 

Hen  cannot  look  at  the  aun  turned  tonaidi  Iham  {adteriui  lol) ; 
the  vittuei  are  *a  C'ta)  bound  logethar  {iniai  tt},  that  (ut)  thej  can- 
not ba  aapiraled;  often  we  cannot  reitiain  UuRhtar,  hairevcr 
(quamTi)  with  luh.)  «  wiih  it  (wo'ild);  iayirhatlier  jon  can  or 
cannot  go  irithua  ;  Iheceai-eniaiijdiiaaaea  wUehBaniiDtbe  healed; 
can  Demoilhenei  pronuuoca  r  J  I  Daonot  pTonouncer;  by  aiet- 
ciae,  1  hope  to  ba  able  ID  pronounce  r ;  1[  tnoa  wishaal  ID  become 

men  do  not  becoma  good  or  bad  bitchaDCe ;  ir  all  thing* 
done)  by  ihance.fornighlwQuld  be  uieleaa;  doiti 
'     '      tlihnaaabccDmei  immortaU  t 


ook  pbc 


that 


ough  aluggijl 


r  all 


(liinxi(oiunli  ne)  took  place  by  rale;  I  am  cootioced  thi 
takea  place  by  fate. 

We  hare  now  ^ne  through  what  are  generally  called  "  The 
Irregular  Verba,"  and  Snd  them  tobeiniiuiiibBrBBTeii,aa[nely, 
1.  Puiaum;  2.  Edog  3.  Feio;  4.  Volo;  5.  Eo  I  S.  Uueo ;  7, 
Fio.  If  we  add  the  compound!  of  Tolo  (nolo,  inalo)  and  of 
cjueo  (nequeo},  we  make  the  number  tea. 


LESSONS  IN  GERMAN.— No.  XXXIIL 
8BCT10S  LXVI. 
!vl  (iboM  spar  I,  ifc.)  when  combined  with  verba,  h(u  a 
vanety  of  HigalGcaboas,  Its  exact  force  in  any  giTCD  placei  la 
beat  determined  by  the  context,  aa,  [sibintEn,  to  unbisd  ;  IMjf^a, 
to  break  out^  Mniitn,  to  tear  aiunder.  .  Sin  Vrax^i  Mbnaariij 
to  Grc  (olT)  a  gua.  ^iit  SciM^c  iji  iDlgfjingin ;  the  gUD  (went 
olf)  diacharged  (aeddeatally).  Sin  Strtit  gt^l  nittn  M;  the 
e«nteit  la  beginning  agidD.       -    ' 

Exaacisi  69. 
Viirinnffdnitcit,/  at-    itn.  n.  host,  army;    Inarig,  sorrowful ; 

tention;  iI>iU,  m.  lime ;  Ucbrij,  over,   remain- 

Xttj/n,  to  lend ;  Ecl^ikn,     (See     lot        ing ; 

Umi'lii,/.  Emily;  nborej;  Ui^rigUt^n,     to     be 

am'jfn.  to   eicitc,    trtvccttn,    to    free,        left; 

raise;  disengage    one'a    lln'btfi^Iiii.jt,      unem- 

©fiaif,  n.  baggage,        aelf:  ployed; 

lugsage;  QDiglitf,  possible;        3i<^  to  draw. 

iait,/.  property;        Vfaf,  m.  aporl; 

tHa  Dtranj.  feci  unt  fdbft'jtllnbij  The  deaire  tobe  free  and  inde- 
)n  [lin,  i|)  liacm  i(t(R  aHinf^cn  pendent  ia  innate  in  every 
on'jibDiii^  Bnb  lia  SiCr  tcflnta'  humaD  being  ;  and  Ihii  de- 
tUi,  Mcfin  S)iing  fa  litl  nit  sire  CTery  one  endeaToura  aa 
iRDjliit  )u  (cftit'algm.  much  ai  possible  to  astiafy. 

3a  ttlvg'tifittR  idntmi  biriftt  frii'.  In  despotic  eoontriea  there  re- 
flnnijRi  tninnmi  nliftl  Intcitl  mains  to  free-minded  men 
ilbtij.  all  tDMctn  ifrt  erfin'  nothing  else,  than  either  to 
HDitgcn  )U  Mfbtr'jEa  sat  i^ic  conceal  their  senUments  and 
*fi5'lt  jn  »nl(i»iBi('«t.  <IH!  H(  Buppreaa  their  feeliogi,  or 
ISi^l  inif^N  JtttKn  ant  SluE^t.        the  choice  between   chaini 

and  flight. 
n  jBfrit'MiK   braui^t   nur  ginj    The  contented  (man)  needs  but 
iwnii  un  glMliit  ju  ftin.  very   litUe  ill    order  t<    ' 

happy. 


After    deduction  of   ail  coals, 
there  remained  for  him  no-' 
thing  but  a  few  groats. 
!RaR  uin  taa  fikli  f^nidti  let,    One  gets  rid  of  money  fatter 

0(1  men  M  vntitnt'.  than  one  acquires  it. 

1  Ztt  flTjt  {at  mil  stnl^irt,  fo  HMnig  )»\t  mvjl^  ouljuijc^ii.  2. 
Qmilic  ac^cit(l  fa  mniij  nic  m^liif.  um  tii  Btia^iil  i^m  4dntE  ja 
n^alttn.  3.  ^ii  Jtintn  fplllfu  {ttn  3(it  fo  mnig  n't<  rnvsli^  nnbc. 
fi^Ifiiji  fcin.  4.  lir  Fiici^'  fv  vnij,  am  hinc  Jtufmcclfiitiiltil  ju  ctrtjin. 
G.  Bcrtinant  i|i  jc(t'  gun;  innij  )u  itafi.  6,  flaf  tn  IctMn  91tirc  ^nttt 
ii^  giRj  iniiig  ami  hi  mir.  7.  SStlUn  Sic  doint  SI(iF4  ^hn! 
8.  3fl,  Q^rr  nut  gjiij  ninia.  9.  Cl  blcibl  i^m  nii^H  fiiiifl,  aW  ju 
bttlEin,  cbct  lu  uMUn.  10.  Q<  tkibl  nii^l  SIutncA  iitrij,  Sit  miiifra 
ii(l  ^nMln.  11  iBcn  oK  Itian  ftaU  Hub  i^m  ni^ll  iibri^  all  tin 
eiiid  Snm.  12.  Sitfc  Xcit  tlicb  alliia  iien  alien  Slumen  fitiig.  13. 
St  Wti  adcin  Mn  ttni  ganjtn  DItjinuDtt  I'ltrij.  14.  34  fann  tiifi 
Inucijin  Sctiiiiltn.  aii^t  In  wictiR.  15.  Um  F'int  folfi^cn  SrrimK  m 
la  Mtttra,  mui  man  i^ntn  @t!t  (cijrn.  111.  Wctct^rcn  6i{  i^i  ftint 
Stilly  tamil  Sic  i^n  let  sntrn.  17.  3((t  gilig  in  6Kt  »on  Elttutni 
tot.  18.  3>re  Jtill  von  tcr  iWaun  9(^1  let.  ID.  9(11  tct  JIticj  aiftn 
Ictjinj,  jcj  tc  mit  tiii(m  griijcn  ^icit  in  tot  gclt.  20.  Sal  S)(IM^ 
ging  Id.  all  n  rl  ngniftn  wrlllc. 

1.  The  physician  advised  my  sister  to  stay  at  home  a*  much 
as  possible.'. 3  A  teacher  ihouldalways  keephis  scholars  un- 
employed  as  little  a*  posaible.  3.  Tbe  orator  apoke  with  great 
enthusiasm,  in  order  to  raise  the  attention  of  his  auditors,  i. 
Most  Iravelleia  take  with  them  as  little  luggage  as  possible. 
b.  Wilt  you  have  some  appfea  }  6.  Thank  you.  Sir,  I  have 
quite  enough.  7.  Augustus  ii  now  very  miich'at  home',  hence 
we  may  go  to  him.  S.  There  is  nothing  left  for  him  but  sub- 
mission to  his  deatiny.  9.  I  had  no  other  resource  left  me 
than  to  fly  from  the  enemy.  10.  Of  all  his  property,  nothing  was 
left  but  a  garden,  tl.  1  cannot  get  rid  of  iny.colU.'  12.  Urant 
the  request  of  this  false  friend,  then  you  will  'get  rid  of  him. 
13.  Who  broke  the  foot  of  the  table?  14.  The  servant  broke 
it  off,  when  she  cleaned  the  room.  15.  Frederic  the  Great 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  the  war.  16.  The  gun  went 
off  accidentaily,  or  he  could  have  shot  the  hare. 
.      -  '  'SaCTios  LXVII.     . 

9D(<fii=way,  manner;  ai,  auf  ticTt  UBiHt.  in  this  way  (on  thia 
wise).  It  ia  often  compounded  with  adjectives  and  nouna, 
and  used  odverbioUj.  .et^tjntifr,  jestingly,  eiaiflif^r  3Uci|<. 
fortunately;  in  a  fortunate  manner.  (S  105.) 

I.  llntcr  Din  Mugcn,  literally,  under /our  eyes;  i.  e.  ttcrelly, 
IN  cai^deiKt;  between  luto  persona.  -  !Dian  tit  il  mic  unlrr  sin 
Sugtn  gtra jt ;  it  has  been  told  to  me  in  conGdcDce. 


Exai 


I  70. 


Xmll'jtfffjft,  n.  offi-  Qtnvad'iam,  violently,  Vnf">  ">-  Persian ; 

cial    dti^,    busi-      forcibly;  9infiF4,        Persian 

ness ;                       4innH9'r4(c|!r<ii.       to  litdj.) ; 

Sfini,  H.  Asia;                   drawaway.totakc  9ihnir,  m.  Boman; 

Siittif^tn,  to  do,  per-      away  by  force ;  «*cri'iKif(,  by  way  ol 

form;                      *if,  m.  court;  jest; 

Sii'na^, almost, near,  3min4/  error,  mia-  et^nwlcniiiit,  /   ava. 

about ;                         (akr  ;  lanche  ; 

Snuf'tcn.   to   touch,  JKcittn.      to      dress,  S^mij.    /    Switzer- 

to  come  in  contact      clothe ;  land; 

with  ;                       Sfjuimi'itu,  to  leg^ti-  Ui'higiilKB,    to    have 

Srf4Af' tijunj. /.  busi-      mate;  more  than  enou^  : 

neas,emplo)ment,  iit(cii'ii[4,  literary  ['  ScrgnAgang,   /.    plea 

occupation;            SHni'f^rnlttcR,  n.  hu-  nire; 

Sni'crl&innll,  /   fire,      man  lite ;  EBtc&tnttcn,  to  hinder. 

conflagration ;         !D<ip'«i 
S(ii4l,      /.      flight,      misi 

ifrifldt,  to  prolong;  BGpm, 
9Br4lhLiT,       tremen-      fash 

doua;  >l»u|lt,. 

e^ta^i',  /  dnngcr ;  Blcl^'ji 
iSJt^nd'tn,    to    obey,      puis 

to  be  obedient;       9a|.  n 
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SBi^tig,  coniidenble,  SBifle,  m.  will,  mind;  3uf(u(^t«'flAttc,  /.  asy- 
important ;  lum,  refuge; 

9Rit  9utc  ti^tct  mas  in  ben  mciflen  With  kindness,  one    in  moi^ 

SAflm  mc^  omB,  oil  mit  Ocvolt.  cases,     accomplishes    more 

than  with  violence. 

S>te    Hurflen    ffur^paf    verfaVren  The  princes  of  Enrope  proceed 

rt'^mmdc^rtg  unb  gnoaUTom  ge*  arbitrarily      and      violently 

gen  i^rt  Uit'teit^m.  against  their  subjects. 

5Dte  (hig'Unbcr  fui^tni   tnit  aOct  The  English   sought  with  all 

SfloO^  bi(  Obcc^mfc^ft  in  9mc«  (their)  power  to  obtain  Uie 

xiia  |u  gcatn'ncn.  supremacy  in  America. 

!X)ttr(^  ein    folc^  Sctra'gen  niup  By  such  conduct,  a  breach  be- 

not^men'bigct  SfBeife  ein    Sruc^  tween  the  two  friends  must 

)»if(^n  bciten  Sreunbcn  entfle^cn.  necessarily  arise. 

Hx  binbrt  fic^  an  fritic  befonbrrcn  He  confines  himself  to  no  par- 

@tanb(n,  fonbcrn  at'Mtet  noc^  ticular  hours,  but  works  ac* 

9)2uic.  cording  to  (his)  leisure. 

9tu<  Serfc'^n  fann  oft  baf  grdfte  By  inadvertence  the  greatest 

Unglucf  cntfle^n.  misfortune  may  often  occur. 

1.  SM  flfran^en  tnUcitn  @panien  mtt  (Skioaii  bet  SBaffcn.  2.  S)tf 
6(^ncc(a»inen  in  b<c  et^tocij  fliirjen  oft  mit  fm^tbaxtt  Octvatt  in  bit 
S^dtrr.  8.  S)tc  C^invo^ncr  bicfct  Sanbcf  fc^Ic)))^  vmol  gcttoUfam  ^in* 
meg.  4.  9Rit  oSUt  SRac^t  fonntc  cr  nic^tf  aulrit^n.  5.  S)tc  (Sriet^cn 
MTt^bigtcn  fU^  mtt  allcr  SRai^^t  gegen  btc  fPrtfcc.  6.  IDct  B^Adftxt 
mv$  not^ivcnbigfc  SIBcifc  bcm  GtAtfercn  ge^otc^.  7*  Setna^  ganS 
Sjicn  gc^oc^  bcm  SBiOcn  bet  Stomcc.  8.  Urn  fcin  9fkn  ju  ftiflen,  mujiic 
cr  not^ncnbtgec  SBcifc  oitritch.  Q  2|cmi|lodel  fiu^e  not^cbmnfcntt 
gCDrife  rinc  Buflw^tt^Ottc  am  l^rrflft^en  <&ofe.  10.  SRHn  flreunb  Mrtrantf 
mtt  ge^ctn  9l8cnb  nntet  viet  Slugen  tin  toidf^ttgef  (Sr^ctmntf  an.  11. 
^adfUm  bt«  Q^c^ule  avi  toat,  {pitUtu  bte  JTinbrt  nat^  £ufl  untet  ben 
iBAvmcn  bcl  9artcnl.  12.  lUb  9Uiioefcnben  flctbctcn  m  noi^  bet  SRobe 
wn  fUbcnsr^  ^anfectt  ncua  unb  ac^tg.  13.  SBcgcn  fcincr  SmtSgcfc^Aftc 
^otte  ct  tt)Cttig  SRttfc  {a  Sfrgn&gtingen  fiBrig.  14.  Sk^tlKct  lonnte  fi^ 
nun  nai^  Shift  in  SRann^etm  ltteranf(^en  Seft^Aftigungen  koibmen.  15. 
34i  ^U  auB  SBctfc^  cinen  antent  {Rcgenfc^m  mitgcnommcn.  16.  ^u 
rungea  tntfttJfm  aal  {DZifverflAnbnilfeR  unb  9krfc^cn.  17.  <6lvdi\^ 
SBctfc  fonntc  ct  fU^  vcrmitteljl  feind  $affcl  legitimttea.  18.  OIu(f(i(^ 
SBnfe  ^attc  i<9  no(^  gut  trt^tcn  drit  bte  Oefa^t  entbctft.  19.  9Ifl<fn(^ 
2Bctfe  ttaf  \^  i|n  auf  bet  e>tra|c.  20.  dt  tfl  bei  btcfet  gtopen  8eaet«« 
brunfl  gludlii^r  SBetfe  fcin  SRenfi^cnlcbcn  vcrungtutft.  21.  ®<^}ioctfc 
botf  man  ^  f<^on  Sftan^  ctlan(rn.  22  ih  Ibctfil^Ttc  btcfc  6ccm 
ft^erjncifc.  28.  3t^  licbc  votjugtMeifc  btc  franjcfifd^  ^pta^.  24.  Cr 
buirfte  vorjugmetfc  in  ba§  Simmer  bel  fiirften  ge^en. 

1.  The  inhabitants  of  Holstein  defended  themselves  with  all 
'their  power  against  the  Danes.  2.  William  the  Conqueror 
overcame  England  by  force  of  arms.  3  Those  brave  soldiers 
forced  their  way  with  tremendous  violence  through  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy.  4.  They  forcibly  hindered  him  from  his  escape. 
5.  Do  you  like  the  German  language  ?  6.  Yes,  I  do,  but  I  espe- 
cially like  the  Italian  language.  7<  At  the  present  time  he  is 
especially  occupied  with  the  German  and  Spanish  languages. 
8.  Fortunately  I  found  my  friend  at  home.  8.  He  is  obliged 
to  listen  to  the  orders  of  his  superiors.  10.  Most  people  dress 
themselves  after  the  French  fashion.  11.  I  took  unknowingly 
the  hat  of  another.  12.  My  friend  fortunately  discovered  the 
danger  which  threatened  him.  13.  By  way  of  jest  he  told  me 
many  a  truth.  14.  Secretly  you  may  tell  many  insults.  15. 
The  princes  of  Germany  proceed  arbitrarily  in  ruling  their 
datninion 

Sbction  LXVIII. 

tte  syllables  ^c^cn"  and  ^Icin"  are  suffixed  to  noims  and 
form  diminutives.  These  diminutives  are  always  of  the  neuter 
gender,  and  change  the  radical  vowel,  when  it  admits  of  it: 
2)er  ^iiflcl,  the  hill.  (Da*  ^ugef^^en,  the  hillock.  Die  ^uget,  the 
globe  or  ball.  a)a«  StvqdOftn,  the  globule  or  the  little  ball. 
Nearly  Ml  nouns  may  take  these  suffixes,  and  many  drop  or 
change  their  final  letter.  Ex. :  !t)ft  XnaU,  the  boy.  5>a«  Stn&b» 
feitt,  the  little  boy.  3)ie  etuht,  the  room.  JDo«  Stiitt^cn,  the  little 
room     They  are  used  also  as  terms  of  endearment  or  fami- 


liarity,   especially    by    children.     Ex.:  SAicc^   desr  fstfaer 
fPhUten^  dear  mother.     S(^tt>efter(^cn,  dear  sister.    &c 

I.  3tt  He  ^5^c=in  the  high,  on  high,  upward,  &c.,  as,  Ih 
flytang  in  btc  ^o^e;  he  sprang  up.  3n  bit  ^o^c  ttt^tcn;  to  ndse, 
to  elevate,  to  direct  upward. 

II.  OcUcn  is  variooaly  translated,  "  to  be  worth,  to  pass  for,"&c 
Ex. :  S>icfc  efi^et  toccbca  fftc  altc  gdtcn,  «nb  i^  nccbe  bcp^tt  fctaa 
dingange^oK  ju  (cja^lcn  |a(m;  theae  books  will  pass  for  old  one, 
and  I  shall  thei^ore  have  no  duty  to  pay.  ^tt  Stann  QtU 
ine(  in  bet  6tabt;  this  man  has  great  influence  in  the  citj.  Ba 
gift  btefcf  $frrb?  What  is  this  horse  worth  >  SBaS  gilt'ft  or  3B:I 
gilt  bic  aBette?  is  equivalent  to  our,  "What  will  you  bet?" 
*'How  much  is  the  stake?"  &c.  dl  gtU  eta  Sc^;  there  ii  a  life 
at  stake,  &c. 

EXJBA.CISB   71- 

Sln'erfennung,/.  recog-  JaBriT,  /  fabric,  ma-  Setjlung,  /.   pcrform- 

nition,      acknow-      nufactory, factory;      ance,    scoooipliih. 

ledgment;               9if(^(^eR,  n.  little  fish;  mr^nt; 

Sntrieb,  m.  impulse,  ®AnS((>en,  n.  gosling ;  Setitc^n,  little  people ; 

motive;                   (BAttc^en,     n       little  9liebU(^,    neat,   nice, 

tBctrieS,  m.  badness,      garden;  pretty; 

trade;                     $Aul<^n,  n.  cottage;  $rop^,  m.  prophet; 

I8en)ttnbent,  to  admire,  ^bf^ /.  (See  above)  Ste^wbafa'aif^,  repub- 

to  wonder;                 I.);  lican; 

SBranc^ftar.useful^ser- ^u^n,  tohopfjump,  eomflog,    m,   Satur. 

vice  able ;                    skip ;  day ; 

adrflbftc^,    n.    little  ^fitc^en,  n.  little  hat ;  6|iAt,  late; 

brother;                  JTA^en,  n.  pussy ;  Sl^ten^en,  n.  little  ani- 

iDer'geflaft,  in  such  a  Jteine«fatT8, in  nowise;  mal; 

manner,  so;            Jtimen^n.  little  chest;  Xticb;  m.  driving,  in- 

(Sxn'n^Un,  to  arrange,  Alotfc^en,  to  clap;  stinct,  inclination. 

order ;  S  Ammc^en,  n.  lambkin ; 

dr  trsf  il^n  bct'gcf^alt  mtt  fctacm  He  struck  him  with  his  iword 

€k^)Vfcte,  bap  cr  ^a  ®oben  ^cl.  so  (in  such-a  manner)  that  he 

fell  to  the  ground. 

S>at  ^iMftn  freut  ^  fc^r  fAa  The  littie  boy  rejoices  moA 

fctn  netted  ^utc^en.  over  his  (little)  new  bat. 

3(^  tt>erte  e«  fo  ein'ric^ten,  baf  i^  I  will  so  arrange  it,  that  I  can 

^c  (alb  befu'(!^en  fann.  soon  visit  you. 

3)et  ancafc^  foil  im  QBiudt  tote  im  In  prosperity,  ta  in  offlictios, 

8eibcn  fctnc  SBticfc  in  bic  ^b^t  man  shotild  direct  his  look 

rit^tcn.  upward. 

1.  Men  CHe  bicfd  akbtii^  Mit^  gcfd^*  2.  Slcin,  tmn  \A  ic 
Mmbcttc  lead  l^d^  ^9xM^.  8.  9$  g^drt  gtoci  oltrn  Seat^,  reclit 
i<9  fcnnc.  4.  9Ba«  fnb  ba<  fftt  nieblie^  IT^rrt^en  ?  5.  <f9  fiat  in  trm 
0)atten  cine  fDIengc  gan|  innget  £Amm(^en.  6.  2)tcfel  SRAb^n  fv»U 
mit  feinem  Srubert^en.  7.  SBoIlen  $te  mtt  icnef  Jtifli^  gcics?  S. 
SDoSen  eie  btefet  auf  bcm  5ltf£^en  ^bcn?  9.  6<^n  6te,  ik^  «> 
^tiMc^d  ^uttfytn !  10.  S)af  Jttnbc^en  ^at  ^rope  Sftcabe  an  feinem  Xi^ 
unb  an  feinem  ®Anl(^n.  11.  Sii^Un  6ic  c<  fo  ein,  bai  Su  ^i^ 
®am^ag  SRotgen  in  metncm  ^aufc  fcin  rdnacn.  12.  SI2a^a  w  d  ^t* 
gcfialt,  baf  cs  fnt  Seibc  3n>c(fc  (rouc^bat  ift.  13.  Qt  fofl  H  fo  vuit^ 
baf  ct  feinc  »fl<^  mitne^men  fann.  14.  5t^  xi^U  e«  fetcnfaM  fo'ta 
bof  xdf  bi«  ge^n  U^t  bet  3^nen  bin.  15.  SBtt  ma<^n  el  fe,  toj  Jrsi 
fctncnfaOl  ju  fpAt  fommen.  16.  6agcn  6te  3^rcm  Srubcr,  cr  mM'K 
a  bcrgeflalt  etnric^ten,  bap  H  fut  3cberman  |«  ttrfie^  tji  17  34 
^offc  6ic  tt)etben  H  fo  einri^ten,  baf  ^ie  mtt  bem  te^ten  2>oni)rff^lf<  an* 
fommen.  18.  <lfin  f^xop^  gtU  ntrgenbl  locntger,  bena  in  feiaon  Batrv' 
lanbc  unb  in  feinem  ^ufe.  19.  ®eine  ®timmc  gitt  viK  tai  9Nt^.  ^• 
SB«<  gttt'9,  in  sfean^ig  9ol^  Ifl  bet  gr»fte  SJ^l  «aro)Ml  re^MUaiif^* 
21.  fbn  ttieb  jtrm  «6fm  Hft  Die!  flAtfct  in  un«,  att  bet  jnm  0ittt.  22 
Die  SlnerTennun^  unferer  Seifhingen  ifl  ein  mA(^tiget  Slntrieb  ioat  M- 
23.  Dec  aSetrieb  fetnet  Sabrifcn  totrb  iwn  3t^t  |t  3a^  gt#cr.  M.  (< 
ri<|^Utc  fctnc  Kagcn  in  bic  ^o^.  25.  tt  f)prang  wc  fka*cR  in  b^  ^^ 
unb  flatf4»tc  in  bte  <$Anbc.    2b.  S)te  Jttnbcr  ^fl)>flcn  in  bie  ^o^c. 

1.  Dear  father,  will  you  buy  me  the  little  lambkin  ?  2.  No, 
my  dear  daughter,  but  I  will  buy  you  the  gosling  and  the  litue 
fish.  3.  Have  you  seen  that  pretty  cottage  ?  4.  No*  I  sdnired 
that  beauUful  Uttle  garden.    6.  Mary  plays  with  the  possy,  «m 
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her  little  brother  with  the  little  fish.  6.  Look,  what  a  beaatiful 
little  ehest  this  is.  7.  Men  should  at  all  times  direct  their 
thoughts  to  God.  8.  Arrange  it  so,  that  I  may  find  you  to- 
morrow at  home.  9.  I  hope  you  will  arrange  it  so,  that  you 
may  arrire  on  Monday  morning.  10.  What  is  this  garden 
worth?  11.  It  is  worth  more  than  you  believe.  12.  What 
were  these  books  worth  ten  years  ago  ?  13.  What  will  you  bet 
agaiaat  thU  horae  ?    14.  There  are  five  pounds  at  itake. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH.— No.  XXXffl. 
Bf  JOBN  B.  Bkabd,  B.D. 
LATIN  STEMS. 
WoBDS  are  undergoing  constant  change  of  signification.    The 
changes  are  in  general  so  slow  as  scarcely  to  be  noticeable,  except 
at  considerable  inter vab.    There  is  a  certain  elasticity  of  mind 
iifhich  contracts  and  expands,  and  expands  and  contracts.    Cor* 
responding  with  these  internal  movements  is  a  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  import  of  words.    That  term  "  import"  furnishes 
an  illustratioB.    The  import  of  a  word  is,  according  to  the  ety« 
mology  of  the  term,  that  which  the  word  carries  in  itself.    That 
someid^ing,  that  load  or  freight,  is  a  variable  qnantity ;  it.  varies  in 
quality  as  well  as  In  qnantity.    The  vase  swells  widi  its  contents, 
and  so  its  capacity  is  angmcnted. 

Among  the  changes  which  words  undergo,  two  of  great  importance 
may  be  specified :  the  one  is  a  change  from  good  to  bad,  the  other 
is  a  change  from  bad  to  good.  On  the  former  I  add  a  few  things 
here  ;  the  latter  must  stand  over  for  a  little  space. 

Words  which  originally  had  a  good  meaning  may  degenerate  so 
as  to  have  a  bad  meaning.  CkmwniUle  is  a  harmless  word,  signify- 
ing only  a  small  place  of  meeting.  Oar  political  and  religions 
strifes,  however,  have  thrown  around  it  a  feeling  of  contempt,  so 
that  when  a  Churchman  wants  to  Insult  a  Dissenter  he  dabs  his 
house  of  prayer  a  convtniitUt — 

"  It  befaoveth  that  the  place  when  God  shall  be  served  by  the  whole 
eliureh  bt  a  publlok  place,  fin-  the  avoiding  of  prtvy  oonemdofef ,  whleh, 
covered  with  preteaoe  of  religion,  may  serve  unto  dangerouBpraettees." 
-"Hooker, 

The  word  eunnina  derivativelv  denotes  knowledge,  and  the  tkill 


re,  offain ;  and  sentio,  J  feel,  £etmtmeni  considered  in  ite  origin 
is  simply  a  return  of  feeling.  Are,  then,  ill  feelings  more  prevalent 
than  good  ones,  that  a  return  of  feeling  should  be  equivalent  t^ 
retaliation  ?  That  retaliation  should  involve  the  bad  feeling  of 
revenge  is  not  surprising,  since  its  root  is  talio,  which  calls  to  mina 
the  lex  talionis,  the  law  of  repaying  Uke  Jor  like,  **  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  (Exod.  xxi.  24.)  The  idee  of  revenge 
was  moulded  into  the  term  long  before  it  beosme  a  part  of  thq 
English  language.  Tet,  while  reaenimmt  or  a  return  of  feeling  it 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  reeompenee  or  repaying  is  now  used  exclusively 
in  a  good  sense.  In  Scripture,  however,  these  words  are  used  in  a 
strictly  judicial  and  juridical  sense,  thus :  **  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I 
will  repay f  saith  the  Lord."  (Rom.  xii.  19.)  '*To  me  belongetb 
vengeance  and  reeompenee**  (Dent,  xxzii.  35.)  In  these  pasaages^ 
vengeance  merely  means  ihe  penal  retribution  which  follows  the  m- 
fraction,  or  breaking,  0/  the  lata.  To  attribute  vengeance  to  God 
in  the  sense  of  revenge  or  mere  retalieiiiont  is  the  height  of  moral 
absurdity. 

The  word  knave  meant  once  no  mote  than  lad,  nor  does  itf 
original  knabct  in  German,  now  mean  more.  Vilain  was  simply  <9 
peasant,  A  boor  was  a  farmer ;  a  variety  a  eerving^man  \  a  ehurlj 
aetrongfeUoio,  Time-eerver  was  used  two  hundred  years  ago, 
quite  as  often  in  an  lionourable  sense  aa  in  a  dishonoutable  fttniq 
Chnceite  had  once  nothing  conceited  ia  them. 

Latin  BrtaiB. 


'ng  derivatively  de 
i  knowledge.    In 


this  sense  it  was  current  at  the    Sorter,  ladviae 


which  ensues  from 

time  when  our  present  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  made ;  e.g. : — 

"  If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem, 
Let  myrigfat  hand  forget  her  etirtmn^." — Pe.  ezzxvii.  6. 

Cunning  is  of  the  same  origin  as  king,  and  both  denote  mental 
superiority.  But,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  slang  phrase  *'  a  knowing 
one,"  knowledge  ill-directed  may  issu»  in  craftiness.  The  word 
^ra/if,  from, which  the  latter  is  derived,  was  originally, too,  very 
innocent.  Its  inoffensiveness  is  preserved  in  the  term  craft  as 
applied  to  a  trade  : — 

**  A  poem  is  the  work  of  the  poet ;  poesy  is  his  skill  or  craft  of 
making.** — Ben  Joneon. 

Oar  craft  ia  tlie  Saxon  krebftf  or  the  G^man  kraftt  which  denotes 
internal  strength,  such  as  comes  from  essential  virtues  or  firosft 
knotisdge  and  skill. 

One  or  two  addidooal  instances  of  the  depravatLon  of  words  may 
be  ^iven. 

The  term  offleume  is  used  in  a  bad  sense ;  an  officioue  man  is  con- 
F.tantly  interlning  with  what  does  not  concern  him.  But  in  the 
root  of  the  word  there  Is  nothing  questionable  or  offensive.  Offi- 
cium,  in  Latin,  signiies  duty.  According  to  its  derivation  an 
otfieious  mm  is  simply  a  man  who  attends  to  his  duty.  But  even 
so  pure  a  virtue  may  be  carried  to  excess.  Excessive  end  perverted 
tlK  attention  does  become  if  it  is  outward  rather  thun  inward,  more 
Bfipareirt  than  reai ;  If  duty  is  a  pi«te«t  or  an  excuse.  A  mis- 
understood sense  of  duty  prompts  even  the  sincere  to  meddle,  atid 
fai  neddltef  they  bscovse  ofteiotts.  I  lobjoin  two  tawtances ;  In  the 
firM,  ofleiea  Is  ned  Iti «  good  teniM  {  in  the  second,  tt  is  used  in  a 
bad 


{ 


IdMnWorde. 

genitus.  begotUn 
genus  (g^nSri^),  hind 
glacies,  MS 

gradus,  a  step 

retro,  hachoards  retro 

gramen  (gramlnis),  grast    gramM 
gravis,  heavy  graoi 

grex  (gregis),  a  /look  grtg 

aereo,  /  stkk  her 

haesus,  steeA  hee 

haeres  (haeiedis),  an,  heir    hered,  heHt 

hal 
fiaust 

Ju/mif  Juan 
hori 


Stems,  English  Ifordf. 

gen,  genet         V^ogenj,  ^roaeniku 
genevy  genera   ^en^ration,  aegmerakv 
glad  glaote^,  gHaiftew 

grad,   gred,     graduate,  ietsO|rader 

gnsdn,  greet    ingredient,  agprvsfioA' 


halo,  I  breathe 

haurio  (haustus),  /  draw 

homo,  a  tnan 


refrogradation 
^oaiiMvorous 
gravity,  gravitate 
^r^anous,  efre^oi 
adjure,  eoAsrent 
ooAesion,  adMaon 
kereditsay,  mherit 
exhahf  iahale 
cihaust 

Aomicide,  human 
vxkort 


•*  Tet,  not  to  earth  are  thoee  bright  luiniuari«i 
Officious  i  but  to  thee,  earth's  habitant." 

MUton,  '♦  PaiMdiiie  Lost/* 
* '  you  tre  loo  fiffidota 
In  her  betiaW  t1»nt  iioorn«  ♦'onr  iwrvices  "  Shakspmre. 

Why  should  the   word   rcsjuimcni   signify  the  harbouring  cf  a 
desire  fdr  revengu  ?    Its  compoDcnt  parts  are  very  innocuous, — 


hosp(  s  (Lofl,  Itis),  o  gvut,  \ 
ahost  j 

hostis,  an  enemy 
humus,  the  ground 
idem,  Vusame 
ignis,  >fr« 
infra,  bdow 
insula,  an  t^tand 
pene,  alntoet 
mtra,  iniUB,untkin 
iter  (itinSris),  a  Journey 
itcrum,  ayai4i 
ilum,  to  go 
jacco,  I  lie 
J  actus,  throtim 
iugum,  a  yoke 
functus,  ioincd 
juro,  I  swear 
jus  (juris),  right,  kne 
^\it\xa,  asHsted 
juvSnis,  a  youth 
lacn*,  tom 
laedo,  I  strike 
Uesus,  struck 
lapis  (lapldis),  a  stone 
latus,  carried 
latus,  wide 
latus  (latSn8),a«fde 
Icgatas,  an  ambasseidor 
legatio*,  a  gift 
lego,  Igedher,  resd 
lewis,  geiide 
Ic'vis,  light 
lcvi>,  llifl  up 
lex  (If  c^i'^),  alow 
li'cr  ('.i^^ri),  a  book 
lihel!us,  a  little  book 
liber,  free 


hospU,  host  hospitable,  hoste^t, 

hosti  AoflCile 

hum  inAuiree,  ex/tume 

iden  idcnMy 

igni,{gfte  igi^ivin^igntOMS 

iitjhn  infernal 

insula  insulate^  inndat 

pen  jMMinsuU  « 

inter,  tnM  intemei,  Mtiuate 

Uiner  itinerAle,  itineriwy 

Uer  iteration,  rct/€rate 

it  exit,  circuf(,transti,  sedtflioa 

jac  adjacent 

ject  ivjcd,  coiijccfure 

jug  covjugtac 

junat  Sidjunot,  coiu'tmceion 

Jur  con^wre,  ndjure 

juris,  juri  iurudiciion,  ^'urMlicsl 

jut  adjutsnt,  coadjutor 

juveni  juvenUe 

laeer  lacerate 

Ud  collide 

tie  col  Won 

U^M  {aptfary,  dilopMate 

lot  ebste,  transjollon 

lot,  kM  IdH.ude,  dilate 

{oter  later a\,  ^oMilaterA 

legat  IfigatQ,  de*ff^ion 

2c^a  legacy f  kga.ec 

l^,  kct  eo'deet,  kgiblt,  levtwtv 

Iml,  len  kntty,  letdetkt,  ulenH 

levi,li^,Uev     levity,  reli^,  reUmn 

lev  Uvcr,  c2et;atc 

leg,  l^  tural,  {emulator 

Ubr  Itorary 

libel  KftelloQs 

Mber  liberty,  HbertA,  Merti&e 


•  Lesatlo  is  a  Latin  ir«ra  of  the  niddle  sfts. 
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Stems, 

BnglUh  Wordt, 

Ikit 

WlicU 

Ugn 

UgntoMM,  pyro/i^noas 

Ug.Uga 

i^ament,  oMi^,  re^on 

Imqu 

reimgidsh 

Hat 

reUd 

%ue,  Uqvi  Uqtdd^  {i^uefmction 

Hti  mAmtion,  iiNgioai 

liter  Uferal;  /ileniture 

loCt  loco  loctXiij,  looDmotion 

k»^,  longi  longfttudc,  ob^un^r 

loqUf  locu        loqtaieitj,  elooction 

ventri  rentnloquist 

ludi,  hid  delude^  ludicrous 

hu  de/ttfion,  iUtmon 

kaUn  Junrfriarjr,  iUumination 

hm  famatie,  sublunary 

luc  Utdd,  pelittcid 

mad  tmaeUte 

macul  immocuiate 

magni  magnifj 

maU,  mat  ma/eTolent,  nMrfrersation 

voUn  benevolent 

verf,  vrn  conrcrf,  convove,  Mrvatile 

wtoMi  mamixtt,  commmtd 

man,  main  peiinanent,  remain 

nuuu  tnan»e,mantion 

man  emanate 

monu,  mmii  manual,  manipulation 

moTMiei  ffioriiime  « 


mmi 


^    iMtin  Words. 

licet,  U  if  itutftd 
lignum;  wood 
V^; I  hind 
linquo,  /  Uave 
lictos  (relictus),  left 
liqueo,  ImnU   . 
M^{M\X*),Hrifk,la»-9vU   , 
litera,  a  UUtr 
locus,  afkuot 
longus,  lond 

loqui,  to  tptak  | 

Tenter  (Tentris),  iht  belly 

ludo,  /  phif 

lusus,  placed 

lumen  (Iqmlnis),  UglU 

luna,  the  moon 

lux  (lucis),  Ug?U 

macies,  leamnesa 

macula,'a  spoi 

mtignuB,' great 

male,  tt^tedly 

Tolo  (vo)ens),  I  wish 

▼erto  (▼ersus),/fom 

mando,  I  entrust  or  bid 

maneo,  /  stay 

mansio,  a  staying         , 

mano,  IJUno 

manus,  a  hand 

mare,  the  sea 

Mars  (Martis),  Ifofv,  Me) 

Soman  god  <^  war         }. 
mater  (matris;,  a  mother  •    mofer,  matrl     maternal,  Matricide 

The  isord  progenitors  has  for  itsoorretponding  Saxon  term  fore^ 
fathers ;  the  term  ancestors  is  used  in  nearly  the  same  sense,  only  the 
latter  simply  points'ont  those  who  hare  gone  before  ns,  onr  prtde-^ 
eessors  ;  the  former  includes  the  idea  of  descent ;  they  of  old  were 
our  progenitors,  we  are  their  oApriog ;  they  were  our  forefachers, 
we  are  their  ehildren  or  descendants. 

The  word  degenerate  denotes  that  which  has  lost  the  qualities  of 
the  kind  (j^enus,  gineris)  or  race. 

**  The  which  thing  deolareth  that  men  which  have  caste  down  their 
minds  fiom  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  are  so  degenerat,  and  growen 
out  of  kinde,  that  thei  seems  Ttterly  to  be  brute  beastes." — Cakdne^ 
"  Foore  Godlye  Sermons.*^ 

Tb  graduate  is  to  take  a  degree  or  step  inleaming  in  one  of  the 
nnirersities.  On  entering  a  uniTcrsity,  a  young  man  is  said  to  ma' 
trieulate  (mater,  a  mother),  because  he  becomes  the  child  or  pupil 
of  the  institution,  which  in  regard  to  knowledge  and  discipline  is 
his  mother  After  passing  through  a  course  of  instruction,  he,  on 
proving  fit  and  worthy  by  examination,  takes  a  degree, — that  is,  by 
receifiog  certain  tokens,  as  the  privilege  of  pntdag  after  his  name 
B.A..  or  M.A.,  which  is  the  same  as  calling  himself,  in  the  one  case, 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  or,  in  the  other  case,  Master  of  Arts,  he  is 
declared  and  made  known  as  having  made  proficiency  in  a  greater 
or  lesAdegree  in  unlyersity  learning : — 

i  **  Invest  me  with  9kgraduatt*e  gown, 

Uidst  shouts  of  all  beholders. 
My  head  with  ample  square-eap crown. 
And  deck  with  hood  my  shoulders.'*  -Smarl. 

Egregious  (from  e,  out  of;  and  grex,  a  Jhek  or  ermod)  denotes 
a  person  who  is  out  of,  that  ie,  docs  not  belong  to,  the  multitude, 
one  who  is  extraordinary  and  distinguished.  Egregious  is  generally 
employed  in  a  bad  sense : — 

"^  '*  Thus  have  I  adventured  to  expose  the  egregious  folly,  and  to  un- 
mask the  extreme  corruption  of  heart,  which  assume  the  buflbon  or  the 
philosopher  indiflflBrsnUy,  to  laogh  at  misery  and  death,  and  make  a 

mockery  both  of  law  and  reUgion.'*^yKarfturio». 

•  -  • 

JUiigion  is  here  given  as  from  ligo,  /  hind.  This  leems  the  best 
etymology.'  Viewod  in  this  light  religion  is  the  source  of  oM£^a- 
tion,  *  Rieligion,  placing  man  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
Creator,  deuces  from  that  connexion  men's  obligations  :  first,  to 
God,  from  whom  they  are ;  and  next,  to  each  other,  whom  for 
God's  will,  and  God's  sake,  they  are  to  love  and  serve. 

'  Delusion  and  iUusion  though  much  alike  both  in  derivation  and 
import,  yet  differ  somewhat.  The  common  idea  is  that  of  mislead' 
inf.    By  deiueioue  others  mislead  and  cheat  us ;  by  illusions  we 


mial«»d  and  cheat  ourselves.*  Delusions  are  substantislihoiri,pR. 
sented  in  order  to  mislead ;  illusions  are  dreams  snd  fsoda  vldch 
arise  in  an  ill-r^^ted  mind ;  the  former  are  mostly  diihooeit, 
the  latter  are  always  weak  ;  the  former  are  preconcerted,' \bt  Utter 
are  epontaneoue, 

PARSING  AND  COMPOSITION. 
For  your  exercise  in  parsing  and  composition  take  the  cniiuDj 
letter  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's.  Give  an  account  of  every  pert  of  it  is 
well  as  you  can.  Convert  it  into  simple  sentences.  And  h»m% 
studied  it  carefully,  close  the  book  and  write  down  from  memory 
all  yon  recollect  of  it.  Then  correct  your  eopy  by  the  ongiuL 
Having  done  so,  write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  if  possible,  on  soiilir 
topics : — 

"  July  28, 1803. 
"  I  am  glad  to  find  that  vou  have  spent  the  spring  so  pleas&atlj. 
But  when  you  say  you  maae  the  exeursian  instead  of  coming  U) 
London,  you  forget  that  you  might  have  passed  the  Utter  end  of  i 
London  winter  m  town,  after  enjoying  tne  naturil  spriog  in  the 
country.  We  have  been  spending  a  week  at  Richmond,  in  the 
delightful  shades  of  Ham  walks  and  Twickenham  meadows.  I  ncm 
saw  so  many  flowering  limes  and  weeping  wUlows  as  in  thatnetgh* 
bourhood ;  they  say,  you  know,  that  rope's  famous  irilloir  «u 
the  first  ib  the  country ;  and  it  seems  to  corroborate  it,  thit  there 
are  so  many  in  the  vicinitv.  Under  the  ^lade  of  the  trees  we  reid 
Southey's  *  Amadis,'  whicn  I  suppose  you  are  also  reading.  Ai 
all  Englishmen  are  now  to  turn  knights-errant,  and  fight  igaiut 
the  great  giant  and  monster,  Buonaparte,  the  publieatton  secmt  nry 
reasonable.  Pray  are  you  an  alarmist  ?  One  hardly  knows  whether 
to  be  frightened  or  divert^,  on  aeeing  people  assembled  at  a 
dinner-table,  appearing  to  enjoy  extremely  the  fare  and  the  company, 
and  saying  sll  the  while,  with  a  most  smiling  and  placid  countentnc^, 
that  the  French  are  to  land  in  a  fortnight,  and  that  Losdoo  a  to 
be  sacked  And  plundered  for  three  days»— and  then  they  tilk  of 
going  to  watering  places.  I  am  sure  we  do  not  beUeve  in  tbe 
danger  we  pretend  to  believe  in;  and  I  am  sure  that  none  of  u 
can  even  form  an  idea  how  we  should  feel  if  we  were  forced  to 
believe  it.  I  wish  I  could  lose,  in  the  quiet  walks  of  Uterstore.  ill 
thoughu  of  the  present  state  of  the  political  horison.  My  brother 
is  going  to  publish  '  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady  on  £ngli«h  Poetry ;' 
he  is  indefatigable.  *  I  wish  you  were  half  as  diligent!'  layyoo. 
'  Amen !'  say  1.  Love  to  Elisa  and  Laura,  and  thank  the  former 
for  her  note.  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  either  of  then. 
How  delightful  must  be  the  soft  beatings  of  a  heart  entering  in  o 
the  world  for  the  first  time,  every  surrounding  object  new,  freiK 
and  fair — all  soaJling  within  and  without !  Lon^  may  every  iveei 
illusion  continue  that  promotes  happiness,  and  ill  befall  the  roogb 
hand  tJlat  would  destroy  them  !*' 


LESSONS    IN  •GEOLOG  Y.— No.    XXV. 

By  Thomas  W.  Jenxyx,  D.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  4c 

CHAPTER   II. 
OH  THE  ACTION  OF  WATER  ON  THE  EARTH'S  CBl'ST. 

SECTION  IX. 

OK  THE  BBPaODUCTITE  AOBKOT  OP  nrvBXS. 

RvxNiNO  water  has  been  shown  to  hare  a  twofold  power  u  a 
geological  agent, — ^a  deatructiye  power  for  the  abrasion  snd  ex- 
cavation of  rodis,  and  a  transporting  power  for  the  remorsl  of 
the -particles  and  fragments  which  it  had  disintegrated.  I 
now  wish  to  show  you  what  running  water 'does  with  the 
materiala  which  it  has  dislodged  and  held  in  suspension. 

It  is  almost  a  tniism  to  remark^  that  what  a  stream  remorei 
from  one  place  it  deposits  as  a  sediment  in  another.  Yoor 
laat  lesson  gave  you  illuatrations  of  the  &ct,  that  the  pebble* 
and  grarel  which  a  riyer  brines  down  a  steep  declivity  itletTes 
behind  on  the  first  plain  whiui  it  reaches,  and  thst  it  repetti 
this  process  on  every  decUyity  and  plain  which  lie  in  its  wane 
towarda  thesea.  •         ^    -       * 

To  nnderatand  this  ageney  geologioaUT,  throw  your  onui 
back  to  what  is  called  gedo^cal  time,— that  ia,  time  ftr  older 
than  any  historical  or  traditional  age.  Suppose  sny  rili  or 
torrent  to  start  from  iU  spring-head,  for  the  first  time  after  the 
hardening  of  the  earth's  crust ;  or,  it  may  be,*  after  ^^^^ 
elevation  of  the  mountain,  where  the  apring  gushes  out,  sbovt 
the  leyel  of  the  sea.  The  water  wUl  seek  iU  level  by  runniag 
down  the  declivities,  fissures,  dells,  or  valleys,  whichit  findi  u 
the  mountain  range.  How  the  dells  or  ralleys  which  form  the 
riyer-beds  of  the  present  daj^,  originated  is  a  difficult  probwD 
in  geology,  and  wiU  be  consideredin  a  futore  lesson. 
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For  thepreient.  unigine  ■  itreim  to  guihfroca  the  mountain 
lirlc, — to  roll  down  the  Uope*  of  the  naked  lock, — to  ftctcherai- 
cilly  aod  mecha-iically  in  duwtTing  and  abrading  the  auilace 
udhe  roch.^to  bear  the  lootsned mateHali  iniuipeiulon  in  its 
current, — and,  finally,  to  depoiit  thnn,  where  ita  velocitr  baa 
diminished,  and  especially  where  ita  wltcn  come  to  a  plain  or 
kvcl  that  would  gire  ihem  repoie. 

The  first  Sowing  of  the  Till  or  little  torrent  will  be  in  the 
bottom  of  a  narrow  fiiiure  exUting  in  the  rock,  tueh  u  ia 
repreicnted  in  the  aceompanjing  diagram,  flg.  S3, 

A  A  the  wide  chaam 
between  high  ridgei 
of  rocks.  B  the  nai 
row   fitiure   wheie   a 


AbnadCkatwi 


lions  (if  declititie*. 
and  lercl  ground,  aa 
deuribed  in  vouT  laat 
leEwin.  Jf  the  de- 
clivity of  the  a*«uie 

or     Talley      be     great 

and  rapid,  it   il  likely 

thst  the  friction  of  a 

body  of  running  water  will  ecoop  the  surface,  mi  make  the 

bed  oF  the  stream  atill  deeper,  and  that  tbia  jdeepeniiig  and 

excavating  proceaa  will  be  for  aome  time  perpetuated. 

If  this  fiaaure  haa  the  length  of  several  miles,  and  if  you 
like,  of  many  acorea  of  milea,  it  is  likely  that  Its  bottom  will, 
at  many  points,  present  a  level  surface  or  flata.  On  these  flata 
or  plnini,  the  river  will,  aa  you  have  already  leaml,  leave  and 
accumulate  much  of  the  pebbles  and  uravel  which  It  had 
brought  down  &om  higher  elevation*.  You  can  eaaily  conjec- 
ture that,  after  depositing  ita  first  sedimenta  aJong  the  breadth 
and  the  length  of  the  first  plain  in  ita  course,  the  river  will 
continue  to  increase  tbe  amount  of  this  deposit  with  every 
fresh  abrasion  or  disintegration  of  the  rocks  in  the  hisher  part 
of  its  bed.  The  reiult  of  this  repeated  and  coatinued  proceaa 
will  be  that,  thia  part  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  will  rise  by  the 
deientioQ  and  accumulation  of  aedimenla. 

It  is  probable  that,  at  another  spot  along  this  fiaaure  or  ravine, 
the  botiom,  inaiead  of  being  a  level ,  may  be  greatly  indented, 
so  aa  to  form  a  deep  hollow,  called  geologically,  a  trough  or 


haa  brought  down  from  the  Alps.  On  this  tr  ...  .  .... 

town  is  built,  the  present  position  of  which  gives  us  a  clue'to 
the  measurement  of  the  progress  of  thia  river  deposition.  The 
town  Fort  Vallals  woa,  eight  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  lake,  but  in  the  course  of  these  centuries,  the 
Rhone  haa  brought  down  to  the  lake  so  much  detritus  as  to 
''■■"'  the  town  ia  a  mile  and  a 


>  like  haa 
hitherto  supposed  that 
only  one  atream  flows 
into  the  trough.  We 
must  now  proceed  to 
another  case,  in  which 
many  torrenca  may  be 
tuahing  into  different 
pans  of  the  lake,  and 
fiUing  up  different  por- 
tiona  of  the  baain. 
This  proceaa  ia  repre- 


;r  will,  of  coutae,  contribi 
has  completely  filled  this  trough,  and  find* 
case   the  river  hai  formed  a 
lake,  through '  which    all   ita 
waleis  must  in  future  pass. 

As  ihe  river  paaies  through 
the   lake,    the     solid    matter      '   ^ 
which  ita  current  holds  in 
pension,  will  be  deposited  in 


In 


the  lake,  and  which  may  be  supposed  ti 
able  distance,  and   to  bring  down  a 


the  annexed 
-        ,.  flg.M. 
In  this  diagram,  a 
represents    the    prin- 
cipal river  that  feeda 


the  lake.  «  and  d  are  the  short  channels  of  two 
treania  which  flow  from  the  neighbouring  heights  on 

I  ia  the  outlet  of  all  the  surplus 
X  and  y  arc  deltas  formed  at  the 

the  lake.    I  will  explain  the  forma- 


tion of  these  deltas  in  our  : 

■When  thesedifferent  rive 

tile  lake  on  their  respecUve 

■.  All  the  heavier  pebbl 


rs  and  torrents  first  reach  the  edge  of 
sides,  their  detritus  sinks  into  deep 
"  and  gravel  subside  at  otr ■■  - 


shore.  The  finer  particles  of  mud  are  carried  further  out  ... 
the  form  of  turbid  water,  which,  being  heavier  than  that  of 
fresh  water  lakea,  ainka  graduallyin  clouds  towuds  the  bottom. 
These  sediments  become  thicker  and  thicker  with  every  freah 
deposit,  until,  at  length,  they  rise  to  the  surface,  appear  firat 
as  marshes,  and  then  u  tracts  of  alluvial  soil.  In  tlie  course 
of  ages  these  tracts  become  of  considerable  extent.  In  the 
meantime  the  detritus  of  different  rivers  are  spread  out  further 
and  further  &om  the  mouths  of  their  respective  rivers,  and 

*' ' T  towards  a  common  centre  in 

the  bed  of  the  lake.    On  the 


;hia    consequently  neater  and 
nc,ai. 


leposil 
t,  until  eventually  tfaa  whole 
baain  of  the  lake  vrilt  be  filled 
up  with  detritus  of  pebbles, 
grarel,  andaand.  If  the  rocky 
Hough  of  the  lake  be  large  or 
long,  even  such  lighter  parti- 
o'ea  as  make  the  water  only 
t»«bid  will  hare  time  to  fall  to 
the  bbttom'aa  a  sediment  or 
aUt.      -■    • 


supposition  that  this  proceaa 
be  continued  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  the  result  will  be  that 
the  enUre  basin  of  the  lake  wUI 
be  completely  filled  up  with 
these  depoaila  which  were  toi 
so  long  a  time  constantly  ap* 
proachmg  eauh  other.  For 
when  the  detritua  washed 
down  by  A,  c,  and  D  had  formed 
one  tract  of  alluvium  fron  c 
to  D,the  united  detritus  of  the 
three  rivers  would  be  carried 
onward    towards   B,    till  the 

A  Ztit  #r  Satin  JUUmg  tip  iy  Albniimi  af  Skm  m  aff»tiu    baain  had  ceased  to  be  a  lake. 

■    a  -  Sktrm.  -Thiaaccumulatioaofdnritaa 


THB  POPULAB  BDUGATOR. 


down  hj  tiie  wstert,  ha*  filled  up  the  entire  lake,  end  hee  I  niuneioiie  eenndiiige,  it  hea  been  eeeetteined  thtt,  etvyiben, 


fivmed  a  loTely  aUariel  pUtn.  In  thie  case,  a  new  aedinientarf 
lock  haa  been  fonned,  and  the  bed  of  the  liTer  haa  been 
vaiMd  to  a  higher  leveL  Were  jwi  ever  to  hare  a  geologieel 
aection  of  tl^  depoeits  of  onr  imagined  fiaanre,  it  would 
appear  aomething  like  whal  ia  repreeented  In  ovr  nest 
diagiam,  fig.  66, 

TluM  filling  op  of  the  baaina  of  ancient  lakee  ia  no  gecdogieel 
fanej.  It  lua  taken  plaoe  in  thooaanda  of  inataacea.  'mien, 
in  yonr  own  coontry,  you  tiaTel  through  mountainoua  dia* 
tricta,  and  find,  in  the  boaom  of  rocky  hiUa,  yerdant  glena  and 
fiN'tile  bottoma,  they  are,  in  moat  caaea,  rocky  baaloa  or  lakea 
filled  up  with  rich  allurial  aoil*  which  haa  been  transported 
thither  by  the  stream  that  runs  through  them.  If  you  ever 
ascend  the  Talley  of  any  riTer  of  aome  length,  you  will  find 
that  it  eonaiata  cii  a  ancceaaion  of  aueh  baaina,  one  on  a  higher 
leyel  than  the  other,  each  of  them  aeparated  by  a  rocky  gorge 
that  waa  onoe  the  barrier  of  the  lake.  The  fact  that  ezplaina 
them  all  is,  that  the  riyer  haa  filled  the  difiSerent  baaina  or 
lakea,  one  afUr  another,  and  haa  partially  cut  through  the 


the  bottom  eooaiBta  generally  of  a  wen  fine  and  adheoTt  city, 
bat  which  ia  of  difbsent  ooLmii*  la  different  parts  of  the  liki. 
In  one  diatriel  the  elay  ia  bloe^  in  another  led,  ami  in  t  tkiid 
whiter  hardening  Into  a  anhetanee  like  pqio-daj.  This  a 
aoooonted  for  by  the  separate  eharaeter  si  the  ^ibfeot  neb 
firom  which  the  riyera  brmg  down  detritus. 

The  study  of  ^.  65  willh^Byon  to  undentaadths  iintifi- 
cation  of  aedinentary  lo^a.  zoo  have  seaic^  srcr  tikes  i 
fragment  of  free  aandatone  in  your  hand  withoat  pcndTiog 
that  it  ia  laminated  almoat  like  the  leaTca  of  a  book,  and  div. 
aometimea  the  lamxnas  haye  different  coloaii.  Scaie  portiaK 
of  theae  atratificationa  are  a  eonglomente  of  wiooi-flMd 
pebbles ;  othert  are  laminated  aaada ;  and  otheis  an  thinij 
foliated  days  or  ahalea.  Thia  diTeiai^  in  the  stniataR  of  the 
stratification  is  occasioned  by  the  TsnaliaBe  in  the  lalocity  of 
the  riyer  at  different  timea  of  the  year.  Ua  eaireathai  dc( 
alwaya  the  aame  power  to  aweep  partidea  oC  eertiia  vetght 
and  dimensiona  OTor  a  large  extent  of  auHaoe.  As  the  fane  of 
the  current  augments  or  decreases,  the  malerials  ate  borne  ind 


ffi 


rock  that  formed  the  barrier  which  it  ia  atiU  gradually  aeoop-  <  acattered  or  limited  to  particular  places,  and  sre  sotted  accord 

^      "^  higto  their  forms,  dimensions,  and  weight. 

Theae  natural  d^yiaiona,  which  are  obacnred  in  the  atiaiifin- 
tion,  are  also  occasioned  by  the  intervale  of  tine  whkh  wxf 
transpire  between  the  different  seaaons  of  periediesl  nias,af 
melting  of  snows,  and  of  other  agendea,  whieh  may  oceiaflB 

floods  ia  a  rivw.  It 
^  is    possible  that  the 

sediments  depodted 
atone  fiosdmajbin 
aoquiied  a  oouidef* 
able  degieeof  coam* 
tency  and  hardncui 
before  the  aUt  of  luh 

tliar  flood  will  bt 
precipitated  in  U^ 
upon  the  sarfiK  ^ 
the  pteesdiny  bed. 
These  na;  also  bet 
great  Tsristsr  of  or- 
cumstaafics  occuniDj 
ptriodicaUr  which  vill 

nffaaiftfi  soms  vuii* 
tiona  cithisr  in  the 
eolonf  cr  ia  the  not* 
nigg  of  ^  v^ 
dmoaitad.  lad  indeed 

in  ooth. 

Badk  fanatkaa  viil 
again    giie  me  te 

aTtenations  of  f^*^ 
which  are  distinct  from  each  other,  both  In  miacral  inpv* 
diento  and  in  mechanical  texture.     It  would  be  endkn  to 
enumerate  all  the  drcumatancea  which  may  oontrihote  to  isch 
yariationa  and  altemationa  of  atrata  in  the  aane  rock   i^ 
one  time  there  may  be  a  audden  flood,  whan  the  nloeity  « 
the  turbid  current  will  be  in  greateat  force,  and  ^en  it  w 
bear  along  pebbles  and  sand  which  it  will  ipnad  oTcra  large 
area,  on  the  top  of  which,  when  the  watem  an  low  and  Itff 
agitated,  the  finer  materials  will  eettle  aa  a  aedinant  of  luj 
or  day.    At  another  period  there  aaay  be  exceasiTS  rami  u» 
extensiYe  inundations,  which  will  carry  down  soft  mud  aatf 
drifted  wood  snd  animals,  and  thus  form  a  rockol  a  character 
werr  different   from  that   of  the  underiying  atratsm.    A< 
difierent  periods  the  sereral  streena  alae^  sa  rcfrsnated  » 
fig.  44,  «Mf  be  Aaiged  witlx  several  materials  leipsotiTelr' 
One  river  may  be  chsirged  with  calcareous  matter  from  l^ 
stone  rocks ;   a  second,  with  sitilWoaoij  mattsr  fan  **^^ 
fnwariani  j  a  Ifaird  amy  «r«h  doM  M*i  «Hd  gn«i:  l*^ 
ibvrth  teiiaga  devb  iBHiairahit  «ind.    Iheaa  varisftoss  •&» 
aUemaciona  mtf  be  npaoed  with  aaudi  ragnlaiitr.  «»<» J 
bed  of  roeka  aererai  aeorfaa  of  f eei  in  thudaneas  aaaj  be  vr^ 
in  aU^mafreng  beda  of  difcrcpt  ooionr  and  c/dtsrinet  chtfucH 
atmotiire.  ....... 

Bernard  Palissy,  fut  le  premier  qui,  vers  le  aoKea  da  eeiiitae 
siteU,  oaa  dire  q«e  Its  ooqoUUa  foaailes  n'  ^tairat  paa  dcaicax  &^ 
U&atnre^  aaaiaqu^iUes  a:Taient  M  deposeet  par  hmmm»«* 
locality  ok  eUes  ae  trouvent  aiijourd'huu 


ing  to  a  greater  depth. 

I  hare  intimated  that  an  examination  of  the  composition  of  the 
aedimenta  which  have  fllled  up  the  deep  hollovra  of  mountain 
fiaaurea*  and  whieh  haTe  obbterated  aererai  lakee,  enable  ua 
to  comprehend  the  lithdogical  atructure  of  aome  older  rocka. 
It  ia  eonatantly  found 

that    aome    of  theae  ^* 

ancient  aedimentary 
rocka,  though  they 
are  of  the  aame  age 
and  formation,  Tary 
exceedingly  in  Uia 
character  of  their  ma- 
teriala,  the  aize  and 
atructure  of  their  peb- 
blea  and  graTda,  and 
in  the  colour  and  tex« 
tura  of  their  aanda 
and  days.  Theae  di- 
▼eraitiea  are  aatisfac* 
torUy  explained,  when 
you  eonaider  the  facta 
and  the  prooeesea  re- 
presented by  fig.  64. 

Imagine  the  outline 
of  fig.  54  to  reperaent 
the  basin  of  an  im- 
men«e  lake — aay  Lake 
Superior,  in  North 
America,      which     ia 

is  the  larceat  body  of  freah  water  in  the  world.  The  surface 
of  thia  lake  ia  about  aa  large  aa  the  whole  of  England.  Ita 
depth  variee  from  400  to  1,200  feet,  and  ita  bottom  ia  600  feet 
below  the  levd  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Into  thia  lake  some 
hundreda  of  riyera  and  torrenta  pour  their  waters.  Theae 
rirera  run  Qwex  different  kinds  of  rock,  and  must  therefore 
wash  down  to  the  lake  a  great  Tariety  of  detritua.  Some  of 
theae  rivera,  running  ovor  primary  rocka,  aweep  in  large 
boulders,  pebbles,  and  graTcl,  of  granite  and  trap  rocka,  which 
they  may  again  ooTcr  with  white  aand  deriyed  from  the 
abraaion  of  granite.  Another  riyer  may  have  ita  watera 
blackened  by  holding  in  auapension  the  daya  of  dark  slate 
mountains  oetween  which  they  have  flowed.  Another  may 
be  cdoured  by  an  ochreous  sediment  deriyed  from  red  sand- 
bUmm^  or  from  rocka  aboemding  with  iron*  Another  loaair  haLd  < 
the  eatrbonate  of  lima  in  aolution.  When  theae  different 
depoaita  would  be  examiaari  at  the  moutha  of  their  reapectiye 
alreafltts  they  vfould  each  iatm  diatisMft  bode  of  ^bbiei,  caarri, 
aand,  limestone,  marl,  or  other  maitekiala.  Bat  afiber  the  dif* 
ferent  deposits  had,  by  their  eonveagenee  towards  eadi  other  in 
the  lake,  farmed  a  conjnnctiosi,  a  new  cheoatoai  ooanfoination 
would  be  the  result;  the  depoaita  would  appear  of  distinct 
colour,  and  the  amaller  partidea,  having  been  conyeyed  towarda 
the  outlet  of  the  lake,  the  rock,  in  that  direction,  would 
become  of  a  finer  atructure. 

Theae  finer  particlee  of  detritua  aeem  to  haye  been  apread 
over  tho  whole  breadth  and  length  of  tiie  bottom  of  the  lake.  By 
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LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC.-No.  XXI. 

{dmUnuedft'om  p.  238.) 

PROBLEMS  IN  VULGAR  FRACTIONS. 

14.  In  our  last  lesson,  we  intentionally  omitted  the  answers  to 
three  of  the  exercises,  in  order  to  bring  out  tlie  skill  of  our  students. 
We  now  give  the  solutions  of  them  for  comparison  with  their  own. 
In  Ex.  12,  the  greatest,  common  measure  of  the  terms  of  the  frac- 
tion is  1,  therefore  the  fraction  is  already  in  ita  lowest  terms.  In 
Ex.  13,  the  firaction  iVW\r = f  i  so  that  the  individual  holds  three- 
eighths  of  the  whole  concern.  In  Ex.  14,  the  fraction  TKSS = i  i 
so  that  threi'Jlfths  of  the  ship  belongs  to  the  contributor. 

Paoblbh  II. 

To  reduce  given  fractions  having  different  denominators  into 
fractions  of  equal  value  having  a  common  denominator, 

DsriNXTioN  6. — When  fractions  hare  all  the  same  denominator, 
they  are  said  to  have  ticommon  denominator;  the  meaning  is,  that  since 
the  denominator  behnas  to  them  aU,  it  is  thoefore  common  to  them  all. 
Thus,  the  fractions  {,  },  |,  i,  have  all  the  same  deftominater  8  ; 
therefore  these  fractions  are  said  to  have  a  eonunon  denominator,  that 
is,  they  all  express  various  parts  or  portions  of  a  unit,  but  these, 
though  different  in  number ^  are  eXLof  the  same  kind.  The  first 
•xprestet  tkree^eighths  of  a  unit,  the  second  expiMses  five-eighths 
of  a  unit,  &c. ;  but  tfa^  all  oootain  parts  of  the  same  kind,  that 
is,  a  certain  number  itf  eighths. 

RuLB  \.— Multiply  both  terms  of  each  fructwn  by  the  product 
of  the  denominators  of  all  the  other  fractions,  and  the  results  will 
be  the  freuUoni  requiredL  •  • 

The  reason  of  this  rule  is  evident  from  the  prindpls  (p.  134, 
art.  10)  that  a  fraedon  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished  in  value 
by  multiplying  both  of  its  terms  by  the  same  number ;  and  also, 
fifom  the  principle  (p.  95,  col.  2,  prin.  2)  that  tiie  conttnued  pro- 
duct of  the  fkctors  of  any  number  wUl  oe  the  same  in  whatever 
order  they  may  be  taken. 

ExAMPLB.— Reduce  the  fractions  i,  f ,  and  f  to  fractions  of 
equal  HkWj  but  having  a  common  denominator. 


Given 

fractions. 

1 

Products  of  the 
denominators « 

..    3X4  =  12  

.     2x4=  8  

.    2X3=   6  

Praetions 
required. 

....     1| 
....    tf 

......  41 

4     ••••.. .1 

Explanation. 

In  this  example,  both  terms  of  thaftret  givenfraction  i  are  multi- 
plied by  12,  which  is  the  product  of  the  denominators  3  and  4  of 
all  the  other  given  fractions,  and  the  result  is  ^|,  the  first  fraction 
required.  Next,  both  terms  of  the  second  givenfraction  are  multi- 
plied 'ly  8,  which  is  the  product  of  the  denominators  2  and  4,  of  all 
the  other  given  fractions,  and  the  result  is  H,  the  second  fraetton 
required.  Again,  both  terms  of  the  third  given  fraction  f  is  multi- 
plied by  6,  wl^ch  is  the  product  of  the  denominators  of  all  the  other 
given  fractions,  and  the  result  is  H>  which  is  the  third  fraction 
required,  Uence,  the  answer  is  ^l,  ^,  and  if,  for  these  fractions 
have  the  common  denominator  24.  And  the  reason  of  this  is 
plain,  from  the  second  principle  above  mentioned,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  produced :  for 

Ist    Denominator    24  =  12X2  =  3X4X2 
2nd  „  24=  8X3=2X4X3 

3rd  „  24=  6X4  =  2X3X4 

In  this  scheme,  you  see  very  plainly  that  the  three  factors,  2,  3,  and 
4y  all  enter  into  the  fmrmatton  of  each  dnneiminator  in  a  different 
order  ;  but,  of  course,  they  produce  tiie  «tme  result  in  each  case, 
Aam«ly,  the  common  denominator  24.  . 

in  BOfM  books  on  Arithmetic,  tlw  vpermtloii  is  exhibited  in  tfae 
following  form,  whidi  fs  more  addressed  tolbeieyethan  to  the  ttind, 
and  though  cumbrous,  it  has  its  advantages  to  a  bcgiiftier  : — 
Given  Gitvn  ftudians  Fractions 

fractions.       with  muUipUers.        required. 

1  1X3X4  12 


2 

-^ 

2X3X4 

— 

21 

2 

2X2X4 

16 

3 

-■ 

3X2X4 

^'-* 

24 

3 

4 

= 

3X2X3 

4X2^X3 

= 

IS 
24 

Here,  the  operation  of  multiplying  each  fraction  by  the  product  of 
the  denominators  of  all  the  other  fractions  (or,  rather,  by  these 
denominators  themselves),  is  exhibited  in  the  middle  column  by 
indication  of  the  factors ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  common  deno- 
minator 24,  being  the  result  of  the  same  factors  in  each  case  is 
rendered  more  manifest. 

When  the  given  fractions  are  numerous  or  large,  the  process  may 
be  shortened  by  the  following  method  :~- 

RuLB  2,— Multiply  all  the  denominators  of  the  given  fractions 
together  for  the  common  denominator.  Then,  cUviae  this  common 
denominator  by  each  of  the  denominators,  and  the  quotients  will  be 
the  multipliers  for  both  terms  of  the  fractions  to  which  these  deno- 
minators belong,  which  being  muu^ied  thereby  will  give  the 
fractions  required. 

The  reason  of  this  rule  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  common 
multiple  of  any  set  of  numbers  is  divisible  (without  a  remainder)  by 
each  of  them  (p.  57,  coL  1) ;  and  that  the  quotient  multiplied  by  the 
divisor  reproduces  the  dividend ;  not  forgetting  the  principle  that 
when  both  terms  of  a  fraction  are  multiplied  by  the  same  quantity 
its  value  is  not  altered. 

^    ExAicPLB. — Reduce  the  fraction  },  f ,  and  i  to  fractions  of  equal 
value  having  the  same  denominators. 

3  X  4  X  5 = 60     Common  denominator. 
60-r3  =  20j 
60-7-4  =  15}  Multipliers. 
60-f-5  =  12l 


Given 

Given  fractions      Fractions 

fractions. 

with  multipliers,     required. 

2 

_      2X20       _        40 

3 

""8X20       "        60 

3 

3  X  15            .45 

4 

""4X15       ~        60 

4 

4  X  12                  48 

5 

~     5X12       "~        60 

Explanation. 

Here,  the  product  of  all  the  denominators  of  the  given  fractions 
is  60,  which  is  the  common  denominator.  Next,  the  quotients 
arising  from  the  division  of  this  common  denominator  by  each  of  Uie 
denominators  in  aucoession,  are  2(K  15,  and  12.  Lastly,  these 
quotients  being  employed  as  multipliers  to  both  terms  of  the  frac- 
tions whose  denominators  respectively  produced  them,  give  the  mid* 
die  coluom  of  the  above  operation  by  indication  of  the  factors,  and 
the  third  and  last  column  as  the  results,  which  are  the  fractions 
reouired.    Hence,  the  answer  to  the  question  is  fj,  ^,  and  f^- 

NoTB. — When  fractions  are  nven  to  be  reduced  to  fractions  of 
equal  value  having  a  common  denominator,  it  is  necessary  and 
proper,  in  order  to  save  labour  in  the  operation,  always  to  reduce 
any  of  them  that  will  admit  of  it,  to  their  lowest  terms  before  you 
apply  either  of  the  preceding  rules.  For  instauoe :  if  Uia  fractions 
til*  fH*  ^^^  if^iS  ^cre  given  to  be  reduced  to  a  common  deno* 
minator,  and  you  were  at  once  to  apply  either  of  the  preceding 
rules  to  the  reduction  of  these  fractions,  the  operation  would  be 
needlessly  laborious,  and  the  results  would  assume  the  following 
eumbroos  form  :-amHm,  ttfil^Sm,  wd  HW^m-  Now, 
if  the  given  fractions  had  been  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms  by 
Problem  I.,  they  would  have  assumed  the  forms  of  |,  s,  and  ^  | 
than,  by  either  of  the  preceding  rules,  when  reduced  to  a  commuB 
deaoBsinator,  they  become  f|,  if,  and  i/^,  for  the  fractions 
required. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  fraetiona  an  given  to  be 
reduced  to  a  common  denominator,  whose  denominators  have  some 
oomuon  fMston,  and  in  sueh  cases  the  operatiaB  ai  redoeingto  4 
eemmen  denmmimUer  can  be  gfeally  abridgod.  The  Method  of  per* 
forasing  this  sfrrtdgonent  ^  be  beat  usimtaod  bgr  yvaeeediBf 
accordbig  to  the  ftifewiiag  role  t-^ 

RVLE  Z.—Find  the  lecLst  common  muh^le  of  aU  the  denomina- 
tors of  the  given  fractions.  Then,  divide  this  least  common 
mnltipU  (which  is  called  the  leaH  common  denominator)  by  each 
of  the  denominators,  and  the  quotients  will  be  the  miuttipliers  for 
both  terms  of  the  fractions  to  which  the  dmuminators  belong, 
which  being  multiplied  ther^  witt  gim  tA«  frae9ions  required. 

Example. — Reduce  the  fractions  ^,  f,  f,  h  (, and  i*^  to  frac- 
tions of  equal  value  tuiving  a  ooaikmon  denottinator. 


M8 


THE  POPULAR  EDOCATOR. 


Here,  the  denommatori  are 2,  4, 5,  6,  8,  and  10 ;  rejecting  2,  4, 
and  5,  as  Babmultiplea  of  4,  8,  and  10,  we  hare  to  find  the  least 
common  multiple  of  6,  8,  and  10  (p.  57,  col.  1).  This,  bj  the  role 
formerly  giTcn,  is  120,  as  follpws  :— 

2)  6,  8,  10 

3,  4.  5 
2X3X4X5=:  120,  least  oommon 

denooiinator. 

Obaerte  heret  that  as  there  ia  no  common  measure  to  anj  two  of 
the  quotients  3|  4,  and  5,  it  is  nnneoessary  to  difide  by  any  other 
numbers. 

Now,  difiding  the  least  common  denominator,  by^  each  of  the 
denombiators  of  the  giten  fractions,  we  hare  the  quotients  as  fol- 
lows :— 

120-r  2  —  60 

120^  4  =  30 

120-7-   5  =  24  ^quotients  and 

120-r  6  =  20(  multipliers. 

120-T-  8=15 

120 -i- 10= 12  j 

And  multiplying  both  terms  of  each  of  the  fractions  to  which  these 
quotients  belong,  we  hare  the  fractions  required,  as  in  the  following 
operation  t— 

GiTen       Giren  fractions    Fractions 
fractions,    with  multipliers,    required. 


1^ 

2 

3_ 

4 

4 

b 

J. 

6 

7^ 

8 

£ 
10 


1X60 

2X60 
3X30 

4X30 
4X24 

60 
120 
90 


6X24 
5X20 

6  X20 
7X15 

8X15 
9X12 

10X12 


120 


Here,  the  column  entitled  Jraeiitms  required  is  the  answer  to  the 
question,  as  in  the  preceding  examples. 

The  principal  use  of  this  problem  in  Vulgar  Fractions,  is  to 
prepare  any  set  of  giren  fractions  for  addition  or  eubtraetion ;  and 
the  reason  why  this  rule  is  necessary  is  simply  this :  that  it  is  only 
like  thinge  wl^ch  dm  be  added  or  subtracted.  Now,  unless  that 
fractional  parts  or  denominations  of  any  sort  are  precisely  of  the  same 
kind,  they  cannot  be  added,  together  or  subtracted ;  forif  this  were 
done  the  answer  would  have  no  meaning.  Thus^  for  instance,  we  could 
not  add  i  to  },  or  subtract  ^  from  },  because  the  denominators  of 
these  fractions  are  diffe^nt;  neither  could  we  tell  by  any  numerical 
comparison  of  whidi'th'ey  are  at  present  capable,  which  of  the  two 
is  the  greater.  '  But  if  these  two  fractions,  ^  and  J,  be  brought  or 
reduced  to  fractions  of  equal  ralue,  having  a  comtnon  denominator ^ 
then  we  can  immediately  institute  a  comparison  between  them,  and 
tell  not  only  which  of  the  two  fractions  is  the  greater,  but  also  what 
is  the  sum  of  and  the  diiFerenee  between  the  two  fractions.  Thus, 
by  reducing  \  and  |  to  a  common  denominator  by  any  of  the 
preceding  ru'.es,  we  find  that  they  become  |  and  |.  Now  here  it 
is  manifest  that  |  it  greater  than  J ;  therefore  i  is  greater  than  i ; 
and  if  the  question  be  asked  AowmuoAis^  greater  than  i,  the  answer 
Is  phdnly  i;  because  ) — |^  |-^  =:  } ;  for  taking  iwo*nxth» from 
ikrm-evfthe,  leaTcs  MM-siriA.  In  like  manner,  if  the  §tm  of  the 
two  fractions  be  reqoind,  we  have  |+i=  f  i  ^^^^  ^*  ^^uut  fArse- 
«MrfA«  and  tW'eigthi  added  together  make  Jhe-^igiht.  In  this 
case,  as  in  every  other  of  a  similar  kind,  it  is  plain  that  the  $um  or 
diference  between  the  two  fractions  when  reduced  to  a  oommon 
donommoior  by  this  problem,  is  found  at  once  by  adding  together 
the  numerators,  or  oj  oubiraeiing  the  one  numerator  from  the 
other ;  and  than  puttfang  the  common  denominator  under  the  own 
or  the  diforomeo  thus  obtained,  lor  the  answer. 

'    ExAifPLB.— Which  of  the  two  fractions  I  and  A  i<  the  greator  t 
What  ia  the  dighnnoc  between  tbeoi  ?    And  what  is  their  turn } 


Here,  by  reducing  the  two  fractions  to  a  oommon  denoDuoitor 
by  Rule  1  or  2,  we  have 

GiTen  Equivalent 

fractions.         fractions. 


7 

..^ 

70 

8 

80 

9 

^,^^ 

72 

10 

80 

But  from  this  operation,  it  ■  plain  that  {f  is  greater  than  H ;  then. 
fore,  the  fraction  ^  is  greater  than  }.  Morsorer,  the  diftma 
between  i^  and  |^,  is  %v  *  therefore  -ft-  is  greater  thin  ^  bj  the 
fraction  ij^  i=  ^V*  Next,  to  find  -their  sum,  we  have  H-ff^= 
Vo^  =  lUd  I  whence  the  sum  of  the  two  fractSoni  is  V^  or  \\l 
which  by  reduction  is  tbe  same  as  IK.  In  like  manner  70a  nij 
find  the  gnsaiest  or  the  least  of  any  number  of  giren  fractioni; 
for,  by  reducing  them  to  a  common  denominator,  yon  will  tee  it 
once  that  the  fraction  whose  numerator  is  then  the  greatest,  is  the 
greatest  fraction ;  and  the  fraction  whose  numerator  is  the  leut,  is 
the  least  fraction.  You  can  also  find  the  sum  of  any  number  of 
fractions,  and  the  difference  between  any  two  of  the  same. 

EXB&CXSKS. 

Reduce  the  following  giren  fractions  to  fnctionB  of  the  aox 
value,  and  having  a  common  denominator : — 


6.  i,  f .  A,  H  Md  1. 

7.  ^  and  m. 

8.  iVi  r^  «*d  rrfv* 

9.  h  i.  A,  A  Md  ih. 

10.  ii.J.h-.Aw^iA- 


1.  I  and  i. 

2.  },  $  and  f . 

3.  J,f,^AandTatf. 

4.  A,  iC.  A  and  «. 
6.  S,  f ,  }  and  A- 

11.  Which  of  the  two  fractions  iV  and  H'vi  the  greater;  whit 
is  the  difference  between  them ;  and  what  is  their  sum  ? .  « 

12.  Two  persons,  A  and  B,  are  shareholden  in  diflfiemt  cod* 
panics ;  A  has  £320,000  of  stock  in  a  company  worth  i'^eO.OOO; 
and  B  has  £480,000  of  stock  in  a  company  worth  £840,000; 
which  of  them  has  the  largest  fraction  of  the  concern  to  which  be 
belongs  ? 

N.B.— The  answers  to  these  twelve  questions  urili  be  given  ia 
our  next  lesson. 
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By  Professor  Louu  Faequellb,  LL.O. 
Sbction  XCIX. 

EXAMPLES   ILLUSTBATINO  THE  VARIOUS   USES  OF  lUE  l'UlKlir.a 

CONJUNCllONS. 
A  HOIN8  at7E. 


U  n'en  fera  rien,  k  molns  que  vous 

ne  Ini  parliez. 
A  moins  qae  voua  ne  prenies  bien 

votre  temps,  vons  n'en  viendrea 

pas  k  bout. 
Quel  indigne  plaiiir  peutavoirrava- 

rioe. 
Et  que   aert  d'amasaer,  k  moins 

qtt*en  ne  Jouisse  ?  Boubsault. 


He  win  do  nothing  <if  the  Lv»U»^* 

you  epoak  to  hinu 
Unless  you  ckooee  ffour  lime  m, 

you  will  not  acooa^^  ^^ 

}Vhat  wueortkypkttMiataaioo^ 

JF»a«  fa  l*e  uae  or  *«"*■?»*  ■** 
we  tnjoy. 


AVSBI. 


Anaai,  ila  n'ont  anenae  force  pour 
le  posa^er  sorament.    Pascai.. 

Ma  douleur  serait  trop  m6dioore,  al 
Je  poavala  la  d^peindre;  anaai 
Ja  ne  I'tetMfMndrai  pas. 

sbSivxoiib. 


Tkar^^^  they  have  tio  Oren^  ** 

ify  grier  woM  be  <«j^*j 
ooulddepiatUi  toikiAl^^ 
tniertaketk 


AU  BXSTB. 


Csat  ea  quil  7  a  de  plna  sage ;  au 
rests,  e'aat  aussi  ee  qa*il  y  a  de 
plnajnite.  Habmoetel. 


Tide  Uihewtotd  way: 
aim  the  wwetjud. 


fi«lfat,«* 


YoUa  lea  pdrila,  volet  le  moyen  de 
lea  Writer ;  car  enfln,  le  braa  de 
Dica  n*eat  paa  raooouro. 

Uabbillov. 


CAB. 


I%oee  are  thedangert,  ^iffJZ 
qraooidbig  th^i  ^  ^^^ 
it^latnai  (if  Ood  tenet  mTf^ 

M 
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ITtu  jwo;ifc  iHOlin  Ib  (Auurlrei  an  |  .       .  ; 

*'"''7"^';^  ('.-'  ■"•"^_<-iT--'.,  I      fl,    ,,.„.      Son    (ommtU   u>* 


Ma  mult  U,  Oat  happlnOM  aoMi 


<t  qiu  U  K>lf  dM  riehMM  now 
eauiuiie  looi,  II  en  remlu.  qni 
It    boDbcar  DDu  full  li  nuMn 

Tb.  Coukilli. 

LarMORDiiouiMCMIapliudauK,  I  Graliiacte  It  Uu  MtHal  unJl  i 
oonune  la  plu  flint  dM  dnairf 

Conm*  fl  •ODDi  !■  ehuye.  II  iDim*  L^  V  . 
Uratndli.        La  Pontaite. 


Totn  nultni   vou    i 


J*  Mil.  dou,  no  UmnlD  dt  lilr 

pea  de  paLMuaa.         Racisb. 
Rtd'olipiut  done  nolr  M  obnngt- 

Si  «  n'at  to),  c'lal  done  Ion  frtn.V' 
Jan'en  ilpiii. — Cot  don%  1]m1. 
iia'ao  det  Um).     La  Fontaii(k. 

Alioni  doucl  repoDdlt  on.  *t  la 
inuiaiation  n'tat  pu  llni. 


CMtttrvAlbl*  (tlimidi  qiud'itn 
Hauilum. 

DtliUinptMpu 


fflknue.  Otatftnv,  aw  lU)  e 
clKmgepntcadf      . 

{Til  It  wK  yiM.IVn  U  II  your  ii 
/  Ask  ikxic.  nm  K  miut  A 
one  of  tour /amilii.  . 

'  Wea  daw  r  rtpHid  Ihrv.  ir^ 


hmanolan,  trU^ion  and  iMnib. 


Toui  perdci  xinal  li 
T«  unl*,  Hni  1« 
nlmcllltunnlpli 


licanai.  nl  ri 
H  rinufUu. 

La    KocilEFODCADtD. 

■Inia  naoHinail  ptu,  nl 


Or  ta,  an  Blu,  mt  dit  il  nq  Jour  jc 
ipi  da  lunniUTiae  at  pitii'    . 
Le  Saqb.-  ■■ 

ttiuir,toitboniietMiniiBTilic, 


U(  DJd  Him,  U(  riiter  s^  Ms  ftni- 
■Vr,  tiht  Ai^Mtp  and  »g  « 
Ua  M  to  th  «■  of  Utjb 


haUtilt  U 

Qaaad  rou  ma  biirln.  ]a  n*  m^B 
plAlndmli  pu.  Sacimc. 

Qanad  nou  n'anricina  tgtii  qn'm 
rapoa  laa]  da  notra  Tic,  qnnnd  nou 
n'liuioni  point  d'autra  Int^rct 
kdbat  qna  da  nooi  j/rffztr  daa 
Joqn  henmix.  qnal  bonhcnr  d* 


LO  BSaUB — QD  A  H  D. 


Whm  iimeeam  UubOtd  Oe  tara. 


H  cDntOrtd  nertJy  Uu  r 


C4ult  dcjl  In  pnlMnnM  Inpjilala 
qn'DB  Inl  a  Tna  dapoU,  nali  ano 
raMsndnant  nnlnnal  d«  p*n- 
plct.  ITM  dn  Dirniei  molni 
ra^alti,  niU  plu  dlr<>*i  pant- 
■tr*.  Taiiu. 

I^'barmaatt  n*  (Mpp*  pu  ilaip)*- 
ra^nt  I'onllla,  nali  I'aapitL 

C'sat  na  parti  •■(•  k  In  innra  d* 

ea  n'ot  pM  1«  plu  brlllant. 

La    RrjCHEFOCCAUtD. 

II  D>  a  point  di  mall  qai  tl«ne ; 


7b  lerp  on  Oe  d^fnulit  U  a 


dm  Iota  Um  ttt  oon/tlriwi  qT  pMir 
/cioHb  irfUoi.1  *«'fH;  nM^rW 
lArm  (ifhr  Mfrr  ur  nsrt  MIfia. 


foic.tlvn.Mttiii^loi, 
Xaw,  llim.  Oil  Mv; 
m  one  dag,   "Hh  li 


FariiBH.  ht  II  fwl  or  Inl,  htU 

Tlu"  Ubtriy  Bf  ^piOiMiia  onci 
U«v*(f ,  erUe  Uicrty  e/Uuprai, 
thotiid  bt  rfgul/ittdvpontkc  tibrrfjf 


H  tulrcptaimtnt  I  Ortm  i 


t  vtderlakf  grent  Miigt 


MMt  fnndu,  tl  let  fOu  pnree-         bcaaiit  Oitg  MImc  Uoi  aai|r. 
qn'Ui  la*  enlant  (koUa.  I 

TADTXtfABODU.         { 

.i  tout  ait  baan.  pancqnt  unt  tit    Jteeri  Mw  Chra  <t  taoMH/iil.  l^ 

Wnl.  J.J.  KODSWAO.  .»!— J.. — 


Mirqnol  la  danindar.pulfqae  twu 

Si  Toni  liMM  Jinuii  d'lxnniinv 
lai  oamai  dia  ftudi  Bhings. 
mmttj  pobqni  iten  ua  Mrrin 
Janula  tnnt  t  Totra  Initraetlon. 

Pidiqiu  Ton  la  Ttnln,  i»  lali 
abanga  da  itfla.       BoiUad. 

aoi. 


my  oKto&iwt  U,  tl«a  ion  tawtt  r 

Htiftr  bt  lorafy  of  aeprUning  Mo 
tin  aula  of  grtat  e.'iatea ;  for 
aoOitit  uOi  tvtr  be  of  k>  nudk 


Shot  I'M    will  latt  U  m 


Koai  n'aTiHu  qoa  pen  da  tempi  k 
TJTTi,  M  Ida  d'tn  proflter,  noni 
Dt  dieieboni  qn'l  le  perdra. 
Laveaus. 
A  qnol  TOM  KTrlra  d'aioir  da 
"aa;«it,  il  Tou  na  ramplo;ei 
la*.  at  qne  tou  na  nmiappHqnlai 

TMteftdi  qoa  Mrl-ll  di  na  Jiutl. 

-     ?  Racins. 

<^'ll  Gum  ea  qa'U  IdpUln. 

la  mooda  eiE  ■fudi     Qn'U 
:nut(DUlqn*i  HAaAiLLON. 


ihl  qna  ouL  BniiBTi. 

'eitnna  naladll  d^iapiU.  qu  dl 
■nUulUr  del  eboaei  Impotaiblai. 


•  kiT  (■  m  i«tfte-;     E  n'r  » 


JVeiw  KOI  mOk  a  tlrOirg  namflt 


Of  wHat  UK  tela  be  tour  wk.  If 

yoM  da  nM  mftat  it,  imd  do  not 

BowBKr,  Khm  it  Ueimaf  Jvili- 

Ifl  Mm  lie  Klut  Ac  pitata. 

How  ffnat  ii  CAe  world  1    How  moff- 


TMIdal 

WitUiv  far  t^wttflfe  Muf   it  a 
diitatiefOitmimd. 
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Jm  T^ritable  oonTcnion  da  ooMir 
tali  anunt  aimer  Olen  qn'on  a 
aim^  lea  creatures.    Pascal. 

Crois  ta  que  dana  son  oanir,  il  alt 
Jar£  ta  mort?  Raoxnb. 

Ce  n'est  pas  que  J'enwe  mleox  fait 
qae  voos.    Mm  a.  db  Szvionb. 

n  a  failn  qae  met  malheoxa  m'aient 
inetroit,  poar  m'appreodre  oe 
qaejene  Toulala  pas  crolre. 

Fenblok 


3^  true  convertion  of  the  heart 

makeetiiiove  God  at  muck  at  we 

haoe  loved  the  ereaturei. 
Do  you  brieve  that  ht  ha»  ewom 

your  death  in  hb  heart  t 
me  not  that  £  might  haoe  done  better 

than  you. 
£t  wat  neoeaeary  that  my  mieforhmee 

ehoutd  indruet  me,  to  Uach  me 

tohM  I  vjouid  not  believe. 


QVOIQtXB — QT70T.  .QITB. 


Qnoiqiie  DIaa  et  la  nature  aient  fait 
toos  lee  hommes  ^ga^"^  ^"^  ^^ 
fbnnant  d*ane  mfime  boae,  la 
yanit^  homaine  ne  peot  aoidfirir 
cette  ^galite.  RossuBT. 

Quoi  qod  TOO!  ^oiiTiea,  ^Yitei  la 
baoiewe.  Boilbau. 

Qaoi  qno  ee  iblt  qa'elle  diee,  elle  ne 
me  persnadera  pas. 

Ol&AULT-DlTYiyiBA. 


Si  TOOS  le  vonliei^  w^  partlriona 

ensemble. 
Bl  TOOS  le  pienei  snroe  ton,  Jt  me 

retire. 
Nol  empire  n*est  sftr,  sll  n*isramoiir 

poor  bate.  Racinb. 

8*11  le  fant,  noos  partirons. 
Votre  evpilt  a  toiUoors  en  r^serre 

qodque  si,  qaelqae  mais. 

Dbstouohbs. 


AUhough  God  and  nature  havemade 
att  men  equiA  in  forming  them 
from  the  aame  earth^human vanity 
cannot  bear  that  equaUty. 

Whatever  you  may  writer  avoid  vul' 

garity. 
Whatever  the  matf  tayt  the  wOl  nat 

penuademe. 


81. 

If  you  vUhtd  U,  IM  uomU  go  to- 

gather, 
Jf  you  go  on  in  thSt  wayt  I  isiM- 

mraw. 
Koempire  it  wafe^wnkat  U  hat  <0te> 

Hon  far  itt  baatt. 
If  it  mutt  be  to  f  we  wM  go. 
Tour  nUnd  hat  abvayt  in 

tome  *  iff*  tome  *  but.* 


flIKOK. 


Us  r^pondirant,  qa'U  faUait  r^tabllr 
l'6qidlibn  earopeen  rompo,  qa*il 
fkUait  le  rftabUr  iinon  ear  le 
continent,  on  il  4tait  toat  k  fklt 
d^tmit,  an  moins  sor  TOo^n. 

Thibbb. 


They  replied,  that  it  wat  wtotttaryiv 
re-eitdbiiahthe  diaturbed  European 
baSUmoe;  that  it  woe  neoueaary  to 
rettoreitfif  natcnVie  eml&nad^ 
i^ere  it  wat  entirely  dettroyed,  at 
katl  on  ihtoeeam. 


80IT. 


WheOer  he  doetit,  whether  he  dodt 
Unot, 

Beit  the  boldnett  of  the  enttrpritef 
be  U  thepretenoealone  oftMa  great 
man,&eftae  vitSUe  protection  of 
heaven,  he  aatontahet  by  Mi  reto- 
lutton. 

Be  U  for  good,  be  it  for  evil,  my 
fiimd,prudeneetayt,  that  we  mutt 
rarely  Judge  from  appeartmoet, 

TouwmhaoeUtof  So  be  itt 
Afatai  and  contagious  disease  spread 
in  the  pHnoipaHcitkt  of  Normandy; 
be  it  that  the  indemency  of  the  sea- 
ton  had  left  inthe  air  some  maUg- 
nant impression, beitthat a  fatai 
oommerce  had  broughtfromdistant 
countries,  with  perishaiNe  riches, 
the  seeds  of  disease  and  death, 
be  it  that  the  angd  of  God  had 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  smite 
that  unfortunate  province. 


SBonoir  C. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tho  most  umial  abbreyiatioiiB  em- 
ployed in  French^** 


fioit  qn'il  le  fasie,  soit  qnll  ne  le 
fkssepas. 

Suit  la  hardieeie  de  rentreprise, 
aoit  la  leole  prdaenoe  de  ce  grand 
homme,  loit  la  protection  visible 
dndel,  U  ^nneparsar^aolation. 

F1.ECHIEB. 

Bolt  enbien,  soit  en  mal,  mon  ami, 
la  prndence  dit,  qu'll  faat  rare- 
mentjager  sarrapparence. 

Chebob. 

YoBS  le  Tonles  ?  ainsi  soit  il  I 

Un  mai  Aweste  et  contagieux  se 
rtfpandit  dans  les  prinoipales 
TiUes  de  la  Normandie;  soit  que 
rintemp^rie  dee  saiaons  edt  laisa^ 
dans  les  airs  qnelque  maligna 
impresaion,  soit  qu'nn  commerce 
&tal  eftt  apport^  des  paja 
^loign^a,  aveo  de  fragilea  rich- 
eaaea,  dea  aemencea  de  maladie 
et  de  mort,  aoit  que  I'ange  de 
IMeu  eilt  ^ntendu  la  main  poor 
fhtpper  cette  malheoreoae  pio 
Tince. 


ABBKBTIAIIOKB. 
A.  p.  A  protester. 
A.  S.  P.  Accept^  aooa  profit. 
A.  S.  P.  G.  Accept^  sooa  pfoldt 

ponr  a-compte. 
Bon.  Baron. 
Oer.  Cheralier. 
CKe.  Oomte. 
Ckssae.ComtesM. 


xbaxinob. 
Tb  be  protested. 
Aectpted  under  protest. 
Accepted  under  protest  on  aeeount. 

Baron, 

ChevaUer,  knight^  sir. 

Count. 

Couatett, 


awnrfe  eontn 


abbbbtiatioks. 
Dr.  Dootenr. 

Dr.  Ko.  Doetenr-m^eoin. 
E.  Eat. 

J.  C.  J^aua-Chriat. 
LL.  AA.  II.  Leors  Alteaaes  Imp^- 

rialea 
LL.  AA.  RB.  Leara  Alteaaes  Boy- 

alea. 
LL.  AA.  SS.  Leors  Altesses  S^r^- 

niaaimea. 
LL.  Em.  Leura  Eminences. 
LL.  Ex.  Leors  Excellences. 
LL.  HH.  Leon  Haateaaea. 
LL.  MM.  Leura  Msjeat^. 
LL  MM.  U.  Lenn  Mi^est^  Imp^- 

riales. 
LL.  MM.  RB.  Lenn  Mi^|ett^  Boy- 
ales. 
M.  on  Mr.  Moosienr. 
Mtre.  Maitre. 
M.  A.  Maison  assorts. 
M.  A.  G.  L  Maison 

l*lneettdle. 
Md.  Marchand. 
Mde.  Maroiiande. 
Mile.  Mademoiselle. 
Mf  r.  Monaeignenr. 
Mi».  Marqnia. 
Mile.  Marquiae. 
MM.  Meaeienra, 
Mme.  Madame. 
Mat.  Mannacrit. 
N.  B.  NoUbene. 
N.-D.  Notre-Dame. 
29^.-N.-E.  Nord-nord-esL 
N.-N.-O.  Nord-nord-oueat. 
Nt.  N^godant. 
Nte.  N^gociante. 
No.  Nom^ro. 
N.  S.  Notre-Seigneur. 
N.  S.  J.-G.  Notre-Beigneor  J^aos- 

Chxist. 

O.OBCSt 

O.-N.  OMSt«Md, 

0.  8.  Onest-sod. 

P.  S.  Poat-soriptnnu 

B.  P.  B^T^rend  pina. 

8.  Snd. 

S.  A.  X.  Son  Altesae  lapMde. 

S.  A.  B.  Son  AltCBN  Boyale. 

S.  A.  8.  Son  Alteaae  Ser^niasime. 

S.  E.  Sud-eat. 

8.  Em.  Eminence. 

8.  Ex.  Son  Excellence. 

8.  G.  Sa  Orandeor. 

8.  H.  Sa  Haateaae. 

8.  M.  Sa  MiOeete. 

S.  M.  B.  Sa  Migeat^  Brilannique. 

S.M.  C.  SaMfvieat^  Gatholiqne. 

S.  M.  I.  Sa  Mi^Jeat^  Imp^rlale. 

S.  M.  B.  Sa  Misjeat^  Boyale. 

S.  M.  S.  Sa  Mi^eate-Sa^doiae. 

8.  M..T.C.Sa  Majesty  Trte  Cbr^> 

tienne. 
8.  M.  T.  F.Sa  Mi^est^  Tr^  Fid^e. 
8.  O.  Sad-K>aeat. 
8.  P.  Saint  Pk«. 
88.  PP.  Les  Saints  Pkes. 
8.  8.  Sa  Saintet^. 
8. 8.  £.  Snd-aad-est. 
8. 8.  O.  Snd-sBd-ouflst. 

[We  hare  now  arrlTed  at  the 


MBA'NTNOS. 

Ikxfor, 

Doctor  of  medkine. 

East 

Jesus  Christ 

Thdr  Imperial  Htghaessea. 

Their  Royal  Bighnesm. 

Tfuir  Most  Serene  iJ^Aneiir j 

Their  MnUneneet, 
T^ir  ExceOendea, 
Their  Bighnuses. 
7%eir  MaJeaOea. 
Their  ImjpenalMa^ks. 

2%eir  Hoyal  Mcitestks. 

Sir,  Mr. 
Maater, 


Houae  iamutd  agaiaat  fire. 
Dealer t  ahopke^eTf  m. 


Miaa. 

dfylord. 
Marquis. 


Meaart.    GentUmen. 

Madam.    Mra. 

ManuaartpL 

If  Ota  Bene, 

Our  Lady. 

Northrnorth-eaaL 

North-north-eoeat. 

Merchant,  m. 

Marchant,f. 

Ifumber, 

Our  Lord, 

Our  Lord  Jeaua  Christ, 

West, 

Weat-north. 

West-aoutk, 

J*ostscnpt, 

Beverend  JtUhar. 

South. 

His  or  Her  Imperial  Eiffimut. 

His  or  Her  Royal  Highnus. 

His  Moat  Serene  Highness, 

South-east. 

His  Eminence. 

His  Excellency. 

Hia  Orooe  (10  a  Bisbop). 

His  H^hness  (the  TurkUh 

per>r). 
His  or  Her  Majesty, 
Hia  or  Her  BrUeawic  i^itf- 
Hia  Catholic  Mt^esty. 
His  Imperial  M(0€sty. 
His  Royal  Majesiy. 
His  Swediah  Majesty. 
Hia  Moat  Chriatian  Mtgestg. 


Em* 


Hta  Most  FiaUhfiU  MaM^- 

South-ioest. 

Holy  Father. 

I9ie  Holy  Ftithers. 

His  Holiness, 

South-aouth-easL 

South-aouth-weat, 

^ end  of  the  Pimt  PAEtof  « 

conrse  of  Lbbsons  ik  Fbbitoh,  and  nest  week  we  shall  twn  ^* 
Sbcond  Pabt.  As  this  Second  Part  was  constantly  referred  to  m 
the  Firat  Part,  by  sectional  references,  thus  {j  13,  (2.)],>c«P^ 
31,  Tol.  I.,  col.  1,  line  11 ;  and  as  it  contains  a  systematic  treaOK 
on  Frbnoh  6&AMMA&,  with  aU  the  usual  rales  of  Etymology  *^ 
Syntax,  it  will  be  not  only  a  neceaaary  sequel  to  that  part,  botu 
easential  desideratum  in  order  to  render  our  stade&ta  oompiew 
French  scholars.  They  wUl  do  weU,  therefore,  to  retife  all «»» 
past  lessons,  and  re-examine  all  their  former  dificultiet i>y>^ 
new  light  which  will  thus  be  thrown  upon  tiie  study  of  ^^^T^ 
Language,  and  particularly  upon  its  Tery  peeallar  idioms^  nci 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CORBEBPONDENCB 

MANLY  SPIRIT, 


Sir.— Fennit  nn  to  offir  jod  m)>  (iaoara  lai  hiirtjr  thuk*  for 
the  btntfll  I  hiTii  dariied  rrom  tha  FonHilK  EoiralTOB,  uid  u 
uinre  juu  that  I  km  pxticmclj  happ^  tn  »u1ing  ajulf  of  thi 
*d*ui(*ge(  of  jDor  Biirdoiis  in  the  UOM  of  ItuiiinE.  I  itud; 
with  gnat  iTdoar,  ud  un  poiiuMd  with  lo  keen  ■  nllah  of  leuti- 
ing,  th«t  Mill—  «» literlM  jierr^o  MaOo.  Balng  ddIj  >  JDoiiiF^inBD 
■hoenikkcr,  iddm  of  nj  >equi(nt«neM  caiulder  tlwt  "colltsa 
Urnin"  ia  iboTc  m«.  Trnlj  lO,  uid  therBfore  I  will  dimb  up  to  iL 
Thii  I  And.  that  be  \  min'i  potltion  In  aodetf  u  humble  u  It 
nay,  leuDing  nakci  him  fBilhiniHlt  a  genUemui,  and  Coofen 
npon  blm  gmuiiie  iMpeetablUtjr. 

The  iDcloaed  poem  ma^  loCemt  lome  of  Tour  atDdeDti  of  Latin- 
It  nil  written  b^SiiThomai  More,  Lord  BlghChmeelloT  of  Ede- 
land,  in  IfiSO,  and  addtetsed  to  a  ftiend  of  iu«  who  wai  in  Maich 
of  ■  wife.  The  regiaUritr  of  tha  ueaiart  will  putiallv  «ai 
light  pronaBCiatiob  of  thewardi.  Biuih  atudent  sanmake  a 
lattDD  tax  hinmlt ;  and  lome  one  will  peihapa  aend  job  a  poelioal 
triniUtioD. 

Toun  itneeiolj,         Dojii.ita  Dtrsss. 

ChiUtmM  daf ,  1852. 

"  Pmnlqao  Italta  ail, 
Farria  tibellulii ; 
Semper  loqoacitaa; 
Froculque  ruitioutt 

St  iul,  nt  mode 
Inttracta  lilerii; 
Vel  talia,  ut  noafo 
Sit  apt*  Sitaiia, 
Felix  qaierii  bene 
Priieit  ab  amnibiu 


Fouii  UbeUalii 
Titan  beaalia 
Hauriio  dogatta ; 
Armati  cgm  quibaa, 
Nee  ilia  ptosperii 
Superba  tnrgeatf 
Nee  iUa  luiCidia 
Hiaella  lugeat, 
ProetTBta  oa«ibii«. 
Jueuada  >ic  erit 
Seioper,  nee  uoquun  ri 
Graili,  noleatate 
Tilae  cornea  tuacj 
Quae  doeta  pamlM 
Docebii,  et  tuoa 
Cum  lacte  literal 
Olim  nepotuloa. 

Vitoe  leliaqneie ; 
Doctteqne  eonjngit 
Sino  quieaoere : 


Tuie  luaTior) 
Amoena  cintillat, 
Apollo  quae  TtUt 


Nocteiquedaeere; 
KoUre  TerbuH 
M ellitk,  muin^ 
Hon  ab^ue  gratiis, 

Semper  fluentia: 
Quibui  cotrceat, 
8i  qaando  te  lerat 


jam  cum  ommuni  gtaTi 


Talem  olim  ego  potem 

EC  Talia  Orphei 

Fuiaie  coojugenii 

Nee  unquam  ab  inferli 

Cuil««et  impiabo 

Lahore  foemlnim 

Bcfttte  rutticini: 

Talemque  ciedimai 

Naaooli  ludrtam, 

Quae  lel  paLrem  qneat 

Arquaie  oirimnei 

Fuiue  Bliun : 

Talemqne  laipleDr 

(Qua  nulla  c bailor 

Unquam  fuit  patii. 

Quo  nemo  dacliDr) 

Fuiue  Talliam : 

TaUaque,  qnae  tutit 

Giaechoaduoa,  fait; 
*      Quae  suoa  InliC,  boiUI 

Intiuxlt  artibui; 

Nee  niofoit  minna 

Uagiatca,  qnam  parana." 

C0H8THUCTI0N  OP  THE  VIOLIN. 

SiK,— In  amwar  to  Jehn  Stooklns'a  Inquiry,  "What  ii  tha  btat 

sal  for  die  belly  ef  a  liolin  i"  I  w»j3d  aaj,  for  th«  belly,  good  Swiia 

r^e  cleft  from  the  heait  to  the  bark.    The  wood  thould  be  not  ia 

tha  nioDth  of  Decembei  or  of  Januaty,  and  only  the  aoutfa  eldc  of 

the  tree  ahoold  be  nted>    It  muat  be  apUt  la  luoh  a  munar  aa  to 

leaTe  each  pieee  an  inch  thick  at  the  bark-aide,  and  a  qoaiter  of  an 

ineh  at  the  heart  of  the  tree. 

lliB  back  of  the  beat  Cramoneae  are  m  often  made  in  one  pteoe 
aalntwo.    When  jointed,  the  wood  enta  to  more  adrantage.    "-* 


the  old 


linking 
— juui,  uu  au  the  information  that  he  wanta. 
uaateur,  hot  am  well  aeqoatnted  with  the  fiolina  of 
I  beg  to  remain,  yool  eonawnt  reader, 

H.  B.  Bo»B. 
Ln^  Tnttenham,  Abingdon,  Berk*.,  Ian.  3, 1863. 

C0-IN8TAD0X1OK  800IBTIBB. 
A  "YounK  Uan'a  Commercial  and  General  ImpiOTemant 
Bodety"  hia  been  formed  in  Dablio,  h»Ting  for  iti  objecti— (Ij, 
Bduoatlon  (by  leetarea,  fomationof  daeaee,  and  conTeraatian)  in 
the  prineiplei  and  prietioe  of  trade  and  commereei  (3),  the  atody 
of  special  btanehee  of  knowledge  likely  to  be  ueefui  to  yonng  com- 
id  (3J,  the  mutual  imprOTEmcut  of  all  by  meant  of 


ilishmaila  in  DubHn  ;  b ^___„ 

if  advancement  in  life  will  be  eiclnded  ftom  the  lodety.  The 
greater  Tariety  of  arocalioni  repiearnted  in  inch  a  laciety,  the 
more  il  will  reeembla  the  bunneai  world,  and,  therefore,  the  more 
naetnl  wUl  it  be. 

iTTgenllemenofenhieneeinDablinhaTerenderedad- 
mce;  pariicnlarlythaeditorottheO 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


idj  Fefrroary 

■  AiiTaa  OT  ma   Bociibolb;  or,  Don 
,   _tw  rfady.  pike  1«.     ThU  wetk  wur  ».,u 
Uh  Farailj.  aduted  (tor  eiBT  BOr 
lia.,  pnitiiiai  MScHpton,  pcann 
to  eurli  oltaar,  te  wtaiA  wUl  b*  iddi 


bj  Itai  be*.  Dr.  Hui^,  Piiiuipu  < 
'Blum  di*iiHi  In  LobAodbwI  tlit « 
TBI   Ltoiia   DuwiKo-KooH    i 

tholeeel  EniraTingi 

aod  ih(  "  lAllM  Wi 


I,  lulubly  adapleJ 
omnenU  lo  ti  plain 
Ui  wsrli  li  ejileil 
iilaled  bt  a  band  at 
lUbtnadTFtb.  Ut. 


Id  EihiMlai  and  UwailB*  of  An," 
Boat/*  the  whult  fbnniDj  a  bootlAil  Valnnie  te 
i-rawiiir-reea.    Tbe  voikiiinlntedeBAaa  Flat*  Fanr,  aadnt  w  m 
BntitjrMofAtt.    Prle*l(M.M. 
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THE  POPULAR   EDUCATOK. 


ANSWEnS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

I'*    «..    -••.  »'  .1.1:   lij^'tei'*  Muih'nr^  Bible,  »t  '.'ic   l).«?,in.i;'i*  tn"  the 
i     ... '•u:i'>'    ;<'>'.  >  .'I  '< '•!  '-ii*  chronolj»icil  order  01  aII  t'»*  bojV-  ni  '^e 
.,."•.    ':.    <  ix"    >,-jnnit   i'l    which  the)  came  to  hp  arnnj^'t  in  t'l^  «i.il  r  in 
r/Ii.cU  »«!  t.u»-  i:  s.ai,  is  «.i'i''-liied  Ln  th  '  arcjii  i  r'ui.i»'.tfr  i.l  i  i.it  l.n  •  >J'iiii.>n. 
3.  The  pUn  on  which  they  hAv«  beea  divitled  into  chapters  and  rerte«,  and 
the  inTcnton  of  the  Mme,  are  mentioned. in  the  same  place.    Here,  indeed, 
it  may  be  ueefal  to  mention,  that  thU  *'  Miniature  Quarto  Bible**  will  be 
found  of  very  f^reat  asiiitance  both  to  the  private  student,  and  to  the  head 
of  a  family.— Another  eorreipondent  has'  asked  us  to  teU  him  how  he  may 
complete  the  readinjjf  of  the  Seriptares  in  a  year.    There  are  1 ,1S9  chapters 
In  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  now,  if  he  reads  33  chapters  everp  week  of 
the  year  esetpi  the  latt,  and  16  ehaptars  th4  kut  wtek*  he  will  ifniih  the 
reading  ot  the  Bible  in  one  year.    This  will  give  him.  (f  he  chooses,  thret 
chapters  every  work-day,  and^Eve  ekapUn  eveiy  Lord't  dafft  in  order  to  oom- 
plete  the  task,  when  li  will  be  flnished  between  Midwinter  and  Nt»-f€ar'»' 
daif.^S.  Woods  (Spalding):  We  don't  know.— H.  Williams  (CUphim): 
Bight,  and  thanks.— Tr.  Dkitie  (Silsden):  SeeTol.  I^  p.  i88,  cot  li.  line 
49.— OuLtSLKUS  (Baotry) :  We  really  have  not  room  at  present  for  so  many 
questions ;  beiides.  they  are  more  carious  that  usefuL   The  terms  Whir, 
Tory,  Badical,  and  Conservative,  can  only  be  properly  understood  by  read> 
ing  the  History  of  England ;  especially  during  the  last  half  century.- J.  B. 
(Xalton):  Thanks.— C.  Hkhnibbibt  (Waterford):  As  soon  as  possible.— 
Imdubtkt:  His  explsnations  are  very,  good.— &.  A..  (Dublin),  and  J.  B. 
BRBD(Bl*gdon):  Thanki,—GoaL  Minsk. (Durham):  Right  on  the  Dean's 
riddle;  perssTere.- R.   Dawsom  (Bathgate):  Thanks.— J.  Hanson  (Roeh« 
dale)  will  find  answers  to  his  queries  In  those  given  to  another  correspondent. 
The  Newhaven  edition  of  Webster  in  two  toU.  is  likely  to  be  the  best ;  but 
the  date  1888  is  against  iU    Whateley*s  Logio  has  been  enltrged  by  the 
author,  and  eells  at  a  higher  price  than  4s.  6d.>^J.  JRVAfm  (Liverpool):  Set 
vol.  I.,  p.  830.  col.  8,  N.B.— Frbnch  Studbmt  (Devon):  l/et  those  laufh 
who  win ;  many  have  been  already  taught  much  by  the  **  Series  of  Lessons  in 
French.**  and  we  hope  many  more  will    be   equally  successful.— Alyb A 
(Haddersfleld) :  Bight;  ae  soon  as  we  can.— J.  LAifOLBT:  We  differ  from 
him.  •> 

'i*H0S.  BooocK  (Great  Warley)  tenders  his  sincere  thanks  for  our  eztrnet 
from  Thomp«on'»  work  (Oeowutrff  mitk»ui  Asionu) ;  he  considers  that  he 
ro5e  ft-omtts  peiuial  with  »  greater  linowledge  of  geometry  than  he  possessed 
before,  BS  well  as  of  the  requirements  neeeesary  for  a  suecASiiful  study  of  it. 
This  Is  ezaotly  as  it  should  be :  indeed  it  is  the  verv  point  we  aimed  at ;  and 
we  rejoice  that  in  his  case  it  has  been  successfuL  We  have  received  hie 
soluttons,and  shall  notice  them  in  due  time.— Ptthaoobab  (Wool irieh): 
We  have  very  considerable  diffloolty  in  reading  his  letter ;  may  we  reeon- 
meod  our  Lessons  in  Penmanslup  to  his  notice  f  His  inquiries  are  both 
good  and  nsefUl ;  bnt  they  must  be  deferred  for  the  present.- A.  B.  ( tfan- 
cheater)  :  The  burred  and  douded  appearance  of  sereral  of  the  engravings 
In  the  H.  E..  is  the  fault  of  no  individual,  but  of  the  method  of  priming  bjf 
machine,  which  Is  not  yet  so  well  adapted  for  >8fie  workt  as  the  ordmsry 
/Mind>prcse.— B.  P.  (Islington):  Castelrs  Arithmette.— William  Vincbnt 
cio  get  the  back  numbers  of  the  P.  B.  tnm  any  bookseller  or  news-agent  by 
an  order  for  the  same.— Taos.  Moboav  (ClaphBm) :  Solutions  reeelved.— 
loAN  AP  lOAH  (Swansea) :  See  vol  I.,  p.  888,  coK  8, line 49.— W.  H.  (Newark): 
We  have  not  seen  '*  The  Imperial  Lexicon.*'— O.  B.  ( Atmafh) :  The  P.  E.  is 
the  book.— F.  Boboitt  (Cambridge) :  He  should  try.— IC.  If  *E.  is  ouite 
right.— D.  Habfsb  (White well):  The  meaning  of  the  words  to  which  he 
refers  is  disputed. — Thboloous  had  better  let  sermon-writing  alone,  and 
study  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  tongues /&*«<.— Lovbb  op  Knowlboob: 
1.  The  attraction  of  the  earth  Is  always  the  same  at  the  same  distance ;  but 
if  that  force  is  counteracted  by  another  force,  the  result  will  be  a  change  in 
the  effect.  8.  It  it  quite  proper  to  say  peopUa  as  the  plural  ot  people  ;  this 
word  Is  nearly  synonymous  wtth  naium,  and  is  equally  entitled  to  have  a 
plural.  8.  NeeU  and  nel  are  no  doubt  the  same  word  originally :  but  the 
latter  is  used  in  a  business  sense  to  denote  the  exact  weight  of  an  article  free 
from  that  of  packages,  dross,  and  allowances  of  various  kind*,  for  loss  in  trsns- 
mission,  Ik.,  and  Is  taken  from  the  Italian  nettc;  its  origin  is  very  peculiar, 
as  it  comes  from  the  Latin  nix,  siioie,  through  nlteo,  /  thine,  clear  and 
bright  ea snow;  and, therefore, pure,  rlean.fte.- 9.  H.  (Northampton):  We 
eanttelL— T.  O.  Williams  (Chelsea):  it  is  plain  that  in  binding  the  P.  E. 
every  man  may  use  the  liberty  of  a  free-born  Englishman,  and  bind  it  to 
his  own  taste,  either  in  ha^-fearlff  or  whole  yearly  volumes  I 

JoBL  Lsrr  (London)  raisnndersUtnds  the  rule  in  page 840.  By  remoeal 
if  not  meant  taking  awag  altogether,  but  ehifting  or  pueking  a  figure  to  the 
left  by  adding  a  flffure  or  cipher  io  the  right ;  thus  by  annexing  a  eipher  to 
1858  it  becomes  186i0,  which  is  ten  times  more  than  18591.— J.  D.,  A  Lbabitbe 
(Hawick) :  We  caonot  give  advice  on  Life  Insurances,  the  eireumstancos  of 
Individuals  are  so  various.  On  mental  phlloeophy.  read  Locke,  Reld,  Stewart, 
Brown,  kc.  On  the  eTidenees  of  Christianity  read  Addison,  Jenyns,  West, 
Paley,  Chalmers,  fto. — Soukbbibs  :  His  qnenes  are  not  of  generu interest; 
we  are  glad  that  he  is  one  of  our  attentive  students.— J.  Pobtbb  (CUtheroe) : 
Lessons  in  Rhetoric  will  be  given.  For  small  i  when  writing  in  the>lrt/ 
perton,  always  use  capital  I.— J.  F.  L.  O.  (Toole*s  Castle):  right;  hlesug* 
gesiions  are  good  and  wiil  be  kept  in  view.— H.  B.  (Bamsgnte) :  Answered 
before.— A  STDDBifT  :  Bead  KelghUeTs  History  of  Bnglaud,  and  Casseirs 
Euclid;  they  are  sufflelent  for  the  Matriculation  Examination.— 
lLOOTiiFUL8TDnBNT(Northmolton):  Seethe  course  required  for  Matrienla- 
tion  at  the  Londor.  VnlvereltT.- D.  W. :  We  do  not  know  the  price  of  the 
dictionary  he  refer*  to.— B.  H.and  J«0.(Bedfbrd  New  Mills):  Thetentence 
**  Tott  write  better  than  1  **  is  correct.  For  chemical  appamtus,  apply  to 
J.  J.  Griffin,  Baker-st.,  London.— J.  O.  Auldbab  wishes  to  know  the  cost 
of  sending  a  part  of  the  P.  E.  monthly  to  Ceylon.— la ak:  His  exercises  are 
very  good,  but  require  a  few  corrections.— W.  L.  (EUon)  wishes  to  know 
where  he  can  get  a  Medical  Voenbulary,  containing  explanations  of  all  the 
terms  need  in  medicine.— D.  E.  wishes  to  know  the  value  of  a  coin  of 
Edward  VI's.  reign»  rather  larger  in  cirenmference  than  the  eurrent  half- 
er6wn.— 43.  (Greenock):  His  note  is  an  advertisement  for  which  im  should 
pay  the  duty.— D.  Mills (Lowettoff:  Yes.— E.  C.  H.  (X.  Lancashire): 
..£.  is  not  the  lUuttrated  Bshibitor/  The  patentees  object  to 
*•  the  particulars  of  the  machine.— T>  P*  (Dumfries);  Genesis  chap.  IX 


verse   3.— Would-bb-xioht    should   buy  a   Pronouneinf  Dietknuy.- 
E.Habt,  is  right;  wo  shall  keep  his  idea  in  view.— P.Thcmviox  Uia. 

ch?ner) :  Eeieived,  .  .        .      , 

Carter  (Canterbnry):  3e«  No.  30.  p,  196,  Vcl.  ?.  -rl.  l.'IneTS.  Mr-  . 

TAllon  and  Timber   Measuring  mo*i  ft-  /mi  ;.■'-'  j  nl  pfaclUtl, «    '•    • 

;?!  V  rw/".-,  Tul*out  Jiit'a''.'7ifth''r ;  LiH  ..\»t  ^-.I'  j.- \:.b?p'^jvt;.  i     . 

4 10 j.l  >■  iwiio.it  lUii  wl'J;  -.'.d  ui»}  ;»..  ;    ••  ptl'**  ■>      a  .V.^m 'T  i"'*  •«, 

knowledge  ot  this  kind.— J.  W.  (Liverpool; :  1  alc'&t,  Padl'i forah caoji^; 

the  Composite  order  is  placed  abOre  the  Coilnthian.— J.  Onocb  (iterdeecj 

is  right,  the  marks  in  the  German'  Lessons,  as  weU  at  in  the  KHoeh,  reftrto 

lessons  in  pro$peetu,  or  second  part  which  is  to  come,  and  whieh  niU  beqmte 

as  systematic  as  he  could  desire.— A.  Contnoham  (Cheltsphsn)  vill  fled  i 

Key  to  the  Latin  Lessons  Inserted  in  the  P.  E.  by  consoltiag  Um  iodn  b 

rol.  I.    Keys  to  the  French  and  German  are  rendered  lo  f&r  ttooeeeiiirf  bj 

the  pBrtieuUr  arrangement  and  correspondence  of  the  Icmobi  vith  oca 

other.— .1.  H.  (Belfast):    See  answer  above  to  J.  Dufsld.— H.  Wiuas 

(Berwick) :  See  vol.  I.,  p.  368,  col.  I.  line  36.- W.  Cosias  :  jtfmsuf  it  tkc 

aec.  plnr.  of  animus,  the  nUnd ;  bnt  varia  mav  be  the  aom.  ice.  or  toc  plir. 

neut.  of  varius,  various ;  the  latter  may  also  be  one  or  other  at  the  am  of 

the  fern.  sing,  which  end  in  a.— F.  Smith  (Old  Change) :  Uoder  eoniiden- 

tion.— J.  L^M  (Brooghton  Astley) :  Should  «tudy;the  P.  S.  LestoBiinUtia 

Jirtt'i  and  wait  for  Dr.  Beard*s  dietionary  to  be  published  by  Mr.  CAMdl. 

Neeessarf  (Lat.  neoessartns)  and  neeessi^  (Lat.  neccstitai),both  eomeftoi 

ne.nof,.  and  cede,  cessi,  eessum,  eedere,  to  gieUi  the  A>rmf r,  Uicnfnt. 

means  ungeiUiingt  and  the  latter  ungieldingness.    Tbrsufllx  orjf.froaiLi 

Latin -an'ttf,  means  possessing  the  pialitg  erpres^hff  Ike  ttemrini^ 

from  tlie  Latin  itas,  meam  thai  quaUty  eonekiered  tnJhesAttraet  ttsU,  , 

Gbbmvr.— Dbtom  Yalb:  To  oblige  yon,  I  give' you  the  tfudxti{»^- 
**And  I  feel  myself  bound  to  my  i  comtxankm  to  relesM  him  of  tbea 
troubles.  No  sooner  was  the  word  said  i  than  the  ass  was  torn  to  piNa'- 
Bobds  :  A  noun  or  pronoun,  which  is  the  aniiiect  of  a  lenteoM,  nast  b<.i 
the  nominative,  and  a  noun  or  pronoun  which  is  the  immediate  obj<<3! 
an  active  transitive  verb.  Is  put,  in  the  accusative ;  and  the  proaou  bk 
agree  with  the  noun  or  pronoun 'w^lob  it  rapresents,  in  penoB.Boabtr.t^ 
fender.  I  cannot  avoid  recommending  you  to  read  tbe  Lcssoaa  Is  Ei-f .:-, 
Kos.  VI.  and  VIL,  ia  which  you  will  find  a  very  plain explanAtioo.  Atusuvi, 
and  attentively,  aupnerksam ;  the  former  is  an  a4iMtiTe,  the  Utter  a 
adverb. 

E.  T.  (Nottingham),  and  PrniANOKBicos  (Bagby):  Thaaki;  ««  ^in 
not  yet  taken  the  subject  of  Italian  into  consideration.— H.  SiiU  ;Lt<'N 
Thanks.— T.  S.  Dbiybb  (CherUey) :  We  advise  that  iht  proceivi  y  -' 
mended  in  the  Lessons  on  Orawiog  bs  sdoptod.- A  SOBsaaisis  (Kiriu.i,> 
Beoeivsd.— T.  B.  <B.  Wood):  we  strongly 'recommeDd  to  bin  Okt"* 
Arilhmetie.— T.  Williams  (OldhaJa):  See  Cassell's  Arilhmetie.  is.  101- 
Gbatbpcl  Admibbb  (Tottonham) :  Hisreqaest  shall  be  rensmbercd.-ii 
BMotirBBB  should  really  master  the  propoeltions  of  Euclid  to  u  to  resra- 
her  them ;  the  best  way  of  doing  tnls  is,  to  solve  as  manj  eirreixs  e 
proUems  as  hs  can,  both  those  given  In  Ca«sell*s  Euclid,  Pou't  Euebd,i3i 
others.- IBISH  Hoo  Cabkibb  (Liverpool)  will  find  his  snggntiowiUN^ 
to  by  this  time.— F.  H.  Bbiobtwbui:  Eoeeived.- H.  Bobihsos  [ssmt- 
ness):  Manjr  thanks.— J.  S.  W.  (Plymouth):  Uoder  coosidentioa-T  t- 
(Soworby  Bridge):  He  may  get  scores  of  Yolnmes  well  boaodfor  th<  c^ 
of  tb«  machinery  required  in  binding.- W.  E.  Williaki  (Menhp:  Ti) 
solutions  of  some  have  been  given,  and  the  rest  will  (oUow.-W.  E  (0"^ 
port)  should,  of  course,  most  exactly  follow  the  '  course  pointed  oat  a  'i* 
regulaUont,  see  p.  S13,  vol.  II.,  No.-4l.— J.  O.  Galb  (LeeAi):  Colts  i 
pupil  be  very  careful.  Indeed,  the'stady  of  Phonographe  ii  tloMst  »it?  u 
injure  his  spelling  of  the  English  iangiiafe.— B.  P.  8. :  *•  Go  to  tbe  tei.  '^ 
sluggard,**  IS  a  poetic  inversion  for  J%om  siuggard,  go  to  the  aM  fta. 
thou  sluggard  is  in  the  vocative  case,  or  tlie  caseoidirect  sddm*;  rs" 
an  intransitive  Terb  in  the  eeeond  person  singular.  Imperative  moixl;  tj.ui 
preposition ;  the,  the  definite  article,  and  ant,  a  comnon.nooB  depeoJ^ctei 
the  preposition  to. 

JoHJf  SMITH  (Gt.  Trinity-lane):  1.  M.B.  means  either  5«i^*/ 
Medecine  or  Bachelor  of  ITmmc;  we  believe  tbe  latUr  de^rw  unttt  » 
taken  at  the  University  of  London.  8.  The  name  of  the  ronl  lAot/^ 
Ouelph.  S.  A  ooMereoIsM,  from  the  Lstin  oonssrvo,  /  pruervs,  uow^v 
wishes  to  preserve  the  existing  sUte  of  things,  either  wtthoat  refom.  « 
with  reform  partial  and  slow.  4.  Ths  diUy  of  a  seareher  at  theCujtds- 
hoose  is  evidently,  as  the  name  implsis,  one  who  searches  paekag«  v  p^* 
sons  for  contraband  goods.— Eabmbst  Intbstioatob  (Salford)'-  Tbt  i^^ 
for  the  multiolication  of  fraetioas  will  soon  be  oxplamed  in  the  ('«^J^ 
ArithmeUo.  English  and  Latin  QrBmmarmisM  be  conTenieotly  sod  iac>^ 
studied  together ;  and  though  Greek  may  be  atndied  without  s  kBot.^!* 
of  ths  Latin,  yet  the  Utter  is  a  great  help. 

A.  RxcHAmo  (Crowhiint)  can  obtain  the  ShiUing  BueO^if^^ 
woj  bookieUer,  by  giTlng  in  order ;  or  he  can  have  tt  sent  by  i^si 
from  this  office  ij  tranfOBitting  Is.  6d.  worth  of  ttafflpi^  T^ 
easieat  way  to  eolre  the  qaeation  <u  it  titutde,  is,  to  ose  algebrj. 
Let  «  be  the  breadth  of  tbe  walk  off  round ;  then  100-/  >o^ 
80— j;  are  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  inner  half;  and  (100-^' 
X(BO-«)=:8000-18ar+j?V=4000,  by  the  qoMtioa ;  solfiof  ^"^ 
qnndratie  equation,  by  tranwoeiiif  and  complelin;  the  iqB^^  P^ 
have  «s90— 10^41=90— 64  nearlyrsoearly  26  feot. 

Ebbata. 

P.  856,  line  7,  voL  I.    The  pluperfect  Unse  of  the  sntjanctive  mooa  ai^ 
rerb  mon«D,  has  been  omitted ;  it  is  as  follows ;  Ststg.  moauiaMia,  k^-'* 
ses,  monuisset;  plur.  monniasemus,  monttiasetis.moiiuissent. 

VoL  II.,  page  901,  eoU  8,  Une  59.  for  <jisolvci»/  read  iniohU, 
166,  eoL  1,  line  48,  totfdbulo  rced>hMs. 
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LESSONS     IN     MUSIC. -^No.    XV. 


Bj  JORX  COBWXM. 


Wi  ttAvanowtocompletaQuiitudf  of  the  "  Kala  of  all  UBtioiu 
nnd  ftll  timn"  by  exfinining  the  two  notaa  which  tie,  at  oitce> 
the  moat  difficult  t«  ling  cMrecUjr,  and  the  moat  difficnlt  to 
Qrideritand, — tho  Mtenth  (tb)  and  the  tecond  (kat). 

1.  Th«u  are  the  only  notM  of  the  toalewbjch  do  not  aound 
well  with  the  key-note.  Thejrareiladiteoiuineea.  ItiiEenarallj 
confeued  by  teachen  of  alnging  that  Biiraiid  n  are  the  moat 
difficnlt,  "the  moat  artificial,"  notet  of  the  aeale.  This  ia 
eipeclally  notieeable,  in  nncnlliTatad  Toioei,  da  the  note  in  ia 
aacending  the  acale,  and  on  kat  in  deacending.  The  mathe- 
matical muaician  who  writet  the  article  "  Scale"  in  the  "  Penny 
Cf  clopcedia"  itatei,  that  a  note  ihaiper  than  the  present  ki.t 
and  one  flaltei  than  ti  would  ba  mora  natirat.  Colonel 
Penonet  Thompion,  howeTer,  aeemato  have  comi  neaisi  the 
practical  truih  in  kta  diacoTerj  of  what  he  calla  "  the  AftMy 
of  the  disaonancea."  He  believea  theae  notaa  to  be  *'  duple" 
or  JouUe,  and  aiaerta  that  a  good  ear  and  Toice  will  intnitiTelj 
chooaa  that  one  of  the  two  which  best  Mcoida  with  the  accom- 
panying notea.  Bat,  for  inatance,  in  any  near  fellowahip  with 
»n  and  i^n  will  be  •lightly  flattened,  but  to  tuna  well  with 
aou  will  Temiin  in  it*  aharpencd  form,  lie  haa  conatmcted 
initnimenia  npon  these  prindplea  which  hare  approached 
raarensirly  the  "juit  intonation"  of  the  good  aingei  or  lioliniat 
than  anything  before  attempted.  We  hare  heard  moaiciaaa 
aay,  that  to  hear  Ur,  Fnihia  play  on  Colonel  Tbompaoii'a  organ 


In  "  the  Oreat'  Exhibition"  waa  the  moat  delicioua  treat 
imaginable  to  true  and  delicate  ear*.  UafoitaDalely  hii  key 
board  looka  diacouragingly  complex,  ^ye  ahall  haie  to  apeak 
of  theae  pointa  mora  deflnitely  when  we  come  to  treat  of  bar* 
mony.  We  bare  mentioned  the  difficulties  connected  with  these 
note)  that  the  pupil  may  underatand  why  they  are  placed  loat 
in  the  order  of  illustration.  It  waa  necessary  to  make  him 
familiar  with  the  simpler  and  eaaiei  notes  of  the  acale  before 
he  adruieed  to  any  eharaeUritlit  or  tUfflcM  nsa  of  these  two. 
Our  pupils  will  alao  see  the  mistake  o{  the  ordinary  methods 
of  dereloping  the  Toice,  by  practiaing  it  at  once  on  the  Mtal*  of 
luccetilve  degrees,  instead  of  the  cJtenl  of  easily  recognised 
interrals,  to  which  the  more  difficult  notes  may  be  afterward! 
added. 

3.  The  note  T>,  when  baud  at  length,  and  after  the  ear  haa 
been  filled  with  the  other  notea  of  the  acale,  inapiies  the  mind 
with  a  feeling  of  iuapenae  accompanied  with  a  atrong  desire  lor 
it*  resolution  in  the  key  note.  Hence,  it  is  generally  called  the 
"  leading  note" — Uadiag  tho  ear  to  the  key-note.  Sing  the 
notes  of  the  scale  either  up  or  down,  and  fry  whedier  the  car 
can  be  satisfied  by  resting  on  IB. 

3.  Thenote RAT,  when heaTdinsimitareircumstanees,excitea 
a  feeling  of  auspeoae  almost  a*  strong  aa  tb,  but  doe*  not  so 
decidedly  indicate  its  resting  note.  The  ear  is  pleased  by  its 
rising  to  the  third  of  the  scale  (m),  but  more  saliafled  bj  its 
falling  on  the  key-note.  Try  uie  weU-kuown  Qregorian  Tono 
with  these  two  endinga  : — 

Finl  endiiig.    Second  ending. 


BBmtTiTB  vpurdMf  note,  and  iut  the  HonFin  oi  routing 


4.  The  muaical  cffeeta  of  n  and  ut  carry  a  strong  appeal  to  I 
the  mind's  emotion*,  but  do  not  touch  ao  directly  those  softer 

and  gentler  feelings  which  pah  and  l*h  afltet.      There  ia        llie  touching  and  elegant  cfllMt  of  both  these  notes  is  beauti- 
more  of  hope  and  energy  about   them.    Ta  may  b«  called  ]  fullyBha«rniatheop«ningofIlandel'ssong,"WhatthD'Itrace." 


Another  beautiful    example  of  the  GQccliTeose  of  tb  you        Thmfnlin—.  tho«A..«u»t  ^r„-m  .^^^a^  k-ih. 

And  in  Haydn-s  •  With  TeriTura  clad :"-  .  .u  ^i?  .?'?5'^rt  .  t^  seconded  by  the 

'  «uuiuu«i.  »*H,  on  the  words  "Take,  O  teiw  me,  to  you  oara. 


■  it.  :  t,  I  d  :  - 

cluum-  ing    sight. 

But  the  finest  examples  of  these  mental  eflectt  von  will  be 

able   to  enjo^,  by  studying   Handel'a  aong,  ["  Angels,  ever 

bright  and  wt."    The  eharaetet  of  rat  jnieeeded  by  lah  !• 

ahown  in  the  opening  on  the  word  "/«>." 


•7i 


THE  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


Aiu)  when  dmira  hai  rlaen  to  the  inteniitr  almott  of  despair, 
ll  U  ti«prMi«(»d  by  the  plexoing  Toioe  of  (he  nigker  ti,  thus  ;^ 


H-M 


5C- 


^ 


:d'     I 


me 


to 


;r.  d 

JOttf 


d    :- 


After  i«?«ral  x«pttitioiM  tnd  Tamtums  of  the  lofter  theme 


referred  to,  the  whole  piece  doses  with  this  last  piercing  appeal 
Indeed,  examples  6om  the  great  masters  mi^t  be  multiplied 
esbily,  but  space  forbids  us  to  enlarge. 

6.  It  may  easily  be  noticed  that  eyery  tone  is  diTisiUe  into 
parts  whicm  correspond  with  a  line  in  poetry.  The  noia 
most  frequently  used  for  the  close  of  these  phnaei  are  doe,  kb, 
sou,  the  resting  notes  of  the  soale.  Next  to  theae  in  ftmmj 
are  bat  and  tx.  But  the  more  emotional  notes,  iah  tnd  uk, 
are  but  seldom  foUnd  in  that  position.  Let  our  pupils  test  ibii 
interesting  fact  by  examining  the  preyious  exercisei.  Thej 
are  now  invited  to  ttody  the  foUowing  li 


KxKun.HE  29. 


THE  MAFS  THE  GOLD  FOB  ALL  THAT. 


Kit  a.    M. 


(IIm  Words  by  BuxKe— A,ngliciied.j 
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d     :-.r 

cow  *    Axn 

mi  ;-.fi 


Id      :•» 

BLATXl    we 

Imi    rni] 


i  J'  i  i 


J    J    J-    c 


him 

:1. 
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by,        Wl 
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Btamp,        Thb 
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m      :-.r 

man's        tux 

•i       :  -f  1 
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GOLD 

lull 
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J'    J    J 
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A  Marguu,  iM*,  and  alt  thmt ; 

Ak  hohmt  ham'i  abotb  an  miai 

For  king!  Mutf  lah'l  fe  tH  *tf ; 

For  ill  that,  »nd  all  that, 
lh«ir  digidtlci,  uid  >U  tlat, 

Tbe  t>ith  of  UDM  uiil  honot  worth 
Ara  better  fv  thaa  all  that. 


3,  Thtn  yt  mprvf  Oat  tarn 

Ai  coma  it  will  for  aU  It 

niat  imia  and  worth  o'«r 

Hay  baar  the  pals  taA 

Foa  ALI.  THAT,  AMD  AJLL  ' 

It*!  oowHa  tbt,  fOR 


nub  ripmiiuu,  at  not  at  all      The  luoi  lUoitiatM  the  nu 

ExEBcisE  30.  I7ABE*S  CEAmiT. 


Itwddd  haw  Um' 


KsT  A.    M.  72. 


f^y.     — 1 

r    f 

=PF 

=F=p 

n 

s — 

MB 
A|»ftaiu*er 

DOH 

Brtlgrieiiwwoi* 

«W  ■  up 

m  _;r 

d    ;- 
T:- 

^j 

' 

J-^.t 

_- 1 

w 

\=i=L 

I  migbtr. 


-  H«  thit  is  I  (k>w  to 

■  And  b«  that  |  nileth  Ui '  ipirit  than 

■  He  that  I  comrcth  a  tnu  ■  grcMlr' 

-  Bathe  that  n  {  peatelh  a  -  mitler 

KoTE.— B«  oaicrol  to  ling  with  gieat  BfanraEy  the  elegi 


A  I  Mend  ■  hma  at  I  all  ■  ■ 


■irit  than  i  be- that]  UkMh-a  Id^.    Asda]  brodwi -h  I  bom  ■  fcr  ad    nr-n)^. 

grcMlon  I  Mek  ■  eth  I  lore,  A  |  man  that  hi4h  •  frle«b  mart  I  Amr  Mat  ■  aeV  I  ftindlr, 

utter  ]  Hpft  •  I*  I  tath  -  Terr  t  MMd*.  I  •  And  then  b  a  I  frioid  that*  itidvUi  I  do '  Mr  I  diaa  a  •  br 


EXBBOIBE  31. 


'aM  MI,  MB,  KAT,  TB,  at  til*  Opening. 

DELIGBTFTTL  SOUNDS.  Kbt  D.    H.  66. 

(The  Wwda  by  Bootuv.) 
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i    :■     II    :t 
a   :m    If    :r 


(  ir  i  i 


i    oi     i    i 


J  JJ  J  J 

■.tJ    In   ; 

h-iag        aw  • 

a    :m.t  Id    :t, 
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THfi  I'OrUliAR  SDUCATOR. 


2.  And  when  the  eweung  Ughi  ieca^e. 
And  aU  i$  etUm  around ; 
1%9M  ie  moeet  mmie  in  hie  ear. 
From  distant  8lieq>«beU'f  found. 


3.  BdT  OB  !    OF  ALL  DBLIAUTFVL  ftOVNOS 

Or  BVsiriKO  on,  op  moan, 
The  fweetert  ia  the  ?oioe  of  lore 
Thatwdoomci 


NoTB.^Both  TB  and  sat  are  effectifelj  illaatrated  here,  at  tha  opening  of  tne  aecond  Terae. 


BX1RCIB£  82. 


THE  MEBBT  HOMES  OF  ENOLAin). 


Key  B  flat.    MSO. 


(Die  Worda  by  Mfti.  Hsmams.) 


J  J    J 


:d     Id    : 
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r  :  —  :  r     :  ti  :  —  :  t 

round  thdr    heanbi      bj 

In  the      rod       •   dy 

fi  :—  :fi    Iti  :-  :fi 
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'1     r    r    f  ^ 


d   :-  :-  I 

night.    Da  Capo. 
light. 
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land. 
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2  There  woman's  voice  Jtowt  forth  (n  tono. 
Or  ehiUHeh  tale  ie  told: 
Or  lipa  more  tnneftdij  along 
Some  gbrious  page  or  old. 

A  The  bleaaed  homea  of  England, 
How  aoftlf  on  their  bewert 
Je  laid  the  heUy  quietnete, 
That  heaiheejfrom  eabbaih  houre 


4  The  cottage  homea  of  England, 
By  thouauida  in  her  plaina, 

Are  emiUnff  o*er  the  tikery  brooke^ 
Ani  round  the  hamlet  fanee, 

5  Oh!  green  for  ever  be  the  groves, 
And  bright  the  fiow'ry  sod, 
Wh^rejirtt  the  ehUd'e  glad  ephit  looH 
Hie  country  and  hie  Qod, 


N0TB.«i»The  <<  rousing  "  eff««t  of  AAT,  in  the  a^eond  strain,  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed. 
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LBSaONS  IN  LATI N.— No.  XIJ. 
Bt  Jobh  B.  Ssud,  D-  D. 
THE  DEFECnVB  TBHB3. 
DarEOTiT*  TCib*  are  Uumb  which  ue  ibfinml  in,  oi  want, 
certain  parta  which  belong  to  the  model  TCiba.  Already  we 
hBTa  met  with  Teibi,  ai  queo,  which  had  not  all  the  oanal 
parU,  But  there  aia  aome  which,  beioK  tctj  oi  anciaUy  de- 
fectiTe,  are  called  "  the  defective  Tuha.  The  diatmoiion 
not  be  Tcry  tigid,  but  in  giammai  you  muat  not  expect  the 
exKtilude  of  geometry. 

1.  Aio, /My  "  oyi"ot  "j«*,"  I »firm,  maialain : — 
IBD.   Pbi*.  alo,  alh  a[t,  and  aiant. 

8db.  Pru.  alBi,  alit,  isd  liint. 

iHi-.  Ivr.    klctnni.  bu,  bat,  bamoi,  tntli,  bant  <nO  •ntj-) 

Famt.  atMU,  aloitla  (m  anad).). 

2.  Inqaam, /My:  — 

Ind.  Fnal.  Inqnan,  loqal'ileqnlt,  Inqnlmai.  lDqaItli,lnqilaBt. 

SiiB.  PBti.  InqaUt. 

IMD.  Inr.   Inqniibatoc  tnqnibat  (boibI)^.). 


3.  Memini,  meminiue,  to  r*mtmtfr  (with  gen.  ud  ai 
Odi,  odiaae,  to  Mi. 
Coepi,  coepiaae,  ta  iifit. 


ie(™. 


*},t 


N0T> 

These  fiiiir  totaa  are  perfeat  tenaet.  Thus,  nofl  ii  theperfect 
t'^nte  of  noaco.  In  lignlfleation  the  perfect  may  denote  the  re- 
S'llt  of  the  act  apolcen  of  In  the  preeent,  and  that  reault  may  in 
Bngliih  be  expreaaed  by  aoother  verb.  Thna,  ai  the  reauli  of 
inquiij  ia  knowledge,  ao  nori  the  pcrfeet  of  noaco,  /  (njowv 
I'e/a,  /  tanww  tqumimUitmlK,  tignifle*  /  tn«v. 

Theae  four  iierfecla,  together  with  the  parta  dciired  from 
them,  are  regular.  Obaerre  that  the  meanms  of  tfae  perfect 
fonn  being  in  Bngliih  {Hraieitt,  the  meaning  of  the  plnperfeet 
will  b«  imperfect,  and  au  on. 

Vt.ni.  \  ntinlBl,  /  re-      odl.  Itade.     eotpl,  I  btein    novi,  /Jnw 
rr.nr.  >  mnnlntrini.  /      odcrlm.  /      tscpcriin,  Iwnji  noTtrim.  /  amy 


iKr  1  m 


odtaa.  to      cotplue,  ta 

anramcua.  eocptnnuD  eae, 
U  it  aiout      to  it  akid  to 


cotptuii,  hym 
Oaui  paatM  into  the  compound*  exoaua  and  perotna,  frtatfy 
hattd,    Initekdof  coepi,  coeperam,  and  ao  on,  coc^tua  aum, 
coeptua  eram  waa  lued  when  the  connected  infiniliTo  waa  at 


\  mti  In  toIbi 


El  BEC  lan. — Lat  I  N-EKomo. 
CDDtraiU  ea  aunt  quorum  aliRum  alt  quid,  iltenim  ntgitt 
Cato     mirari  •<  aiebit  quod    non    liddrtt    baiuapea    hiruiDieftn 
qnum  Tidluel  \  laa,  Dt  dant,  docet  Hinemni ;  la  li'^  eg 
negat  Epicdtna  quaBqaara  qui  hoUHtc  non  liTat,  juennd 
~>lTere;  qnaai  ego  Idearem  quid  iUaalatiat  negrt  lilfDtquuioqiiia 

.1  __tf ■-■ mteiummnmbonumputat,  consfBUntumiil  dictrc; 

I,  al>e  negai,  ego  incbar  tntBotlam  mcum  ;  ntganlla 

. .     - alcDlibna;  aia,(f(rT  line)  tn?  quumTcaocculciiiiniaa 

apemeilalD  laoemqae  prelnlnia ;  ncgaUi  eaiaiam  uUam  quae  eeg 
noictpowiti  aupe  P  aioj  Btgn  ne?  ntgo  ;  AgtIrlllaaetitaibSna 
quae  uteri  ■ecalapnMint,ul*ltillalDHenandiIConia(dlt;nDnEitdl- 
mni.Inqnltli.TeTaeaaeqnaedicimui;  IuTrio,inquutl.mihimo1cilaB 
nunqaaaa  eriai  amlcaa  meoa,  iu^ulei,  nonneeat  taaing  belliu  }  Pne< 
alare  Plato,  bntom,  inquit,  cm  etiiin  In  acneetuie  eootigtrlt  ut 
aaplentlnm  leraiqne  o^lonai  aaatqnl  pouit ;  Hemineilniiii  etiam 
adTCTina  InOmoaJaatitiam  cue  aniandim;  animof  nrnilnit  prae- 
leiitomm,  praeaentia  cenilt,  tbtnrsproildet;  beneflda  meminiue 
debet  li,  Id  qnatn  eollata  aunt,  non  coninemarara  qnl  oonlallt; 
Iliad  acmper  memento;  qnlipaaaibl  laplena  yrodeaic  neqult,  na- 
qnie<inBm  aaplt;  qood  to  miU  diiitti  pulebie  meminSroi  qui 
patriae  beneflda  memin>Tint,aemperp[OeJ   -     '  - 


benefieli;  libeitalia  inlmicoa  eBId  non  poteitqi 
InTidi  Ticlutfm  etbonum  allennmodlTuDt;  Tirtui  nfCFite  fit  rta 
lib!  eontriilaa  aipftcetnr  itqueodeilt;  pmboi  amamnB.lmprDbo* 
odimui  \  non  dnbiloqainmillme  oderlnti  ids  dlra  et  ■bomininda, 
odtriut  dam  mriuut;  Cicero  penltua  oderat  Clodlumj  judieem 
Deque  atuden  cuiqaam  dectt,  ncque  odieie  neqne  irud ;  boo  ila 
aroare  debamui  ui  si  iUquioda  otnii  limm  ]  Romul  regum  iiODien 
"  ildlum  facll,  qui  brne  coeplt,  babctj  oracula 
.  _  juim  homlnei  minua  cieduli  eiaa  eoepo'uni; 
poeiquam  dintlac  honori  oae  cofpeinnt,  et  rai  glcii*  impeilum, 
1 1-. lirlua,  paapettaaprobro  eueeoepit; 

rleoeptauli  Leumcolitquinoiit: 
nihil  mihl  atalliua  videtui  quam  eaiiiimaie  eum  aludioium  lui 
lam  nnn  nccia  (noverli)  ;  quite  [pee nnil  (noreril)  aliqoid  lentlet 
habere  diTiaum,  lanloque  mundft  Dei  lenpcrdignum  allquidet 


EnoLiaii-LATiH. 
I  deny  Bhat  Ihou  ilBrmeal ;  when  1  iiy  "  yes"  be  Bays  "  yea  ;" 
henlaay  "no'-heiaja-no;"  Ihou  halt,  they  aay,  left  the  eitjj 
donot  know  nhetber  thou  afflrtnett  or  denietl  the  tiling;  afflr- 
iiiiTB  opinioni  (alentii)  aie  tonuajy  to  neea'i'e  (onn;;  thy 
ither,  tbty  aaj,  will  IraTel  to  Uome  (accj;  aweoC  and  corailjit  ia, 
iji  Uniace,  [0  diiforone'a  eonnUf ;  neier,  you  saj,  Ji  ■  frcend 
Dabltaonetame;  forget  bencfiti  CDnFeiied,  remember  bencfita 
Krind;  I  will  remembei  tbee  when  atiaent  ((Imply  the  participle  J; 
we  remtmberthebenefiia  conferred  on  ui  by  our  parenti,  wa  ahali 
CTCi  b«  unthankful  iDwirdi  them  ;  ai  often  aa  I  lemrmbcr  the 
good  liaching  of  my  teaeheia,  a  deaire    for   thoaa  e: 


lain 


It  why       , 
(Ignarl; ;  I  do  not  doubt 
ceptabte  rgrataa) 


.1  (quin)   hatj 


ndful  of  b 
n  n!  fccedom  I 


b^te  me  ;  a  friend  li  not  ac- 

9  of  klnga  waa  very  halefDl  to   the 
im  all  good  men  hBla;  thou  began  the 

Swell  but  bait  ended  it  ill ;  scarcely  had  the  aoldieta  bngsu  to 
y   the  camp  when  the   enemy   waa  aean;  already  had  the 
miia  begun  to  aloim  the  city  when  auddenlj  oof  soldleri  osma 
..  Jta  siiistanoa  of  ibe  citizena;  I   know  not  If  (an  appeniled  to 
iheTerbJlhonknoweaEoiyfilendorDol;  ifthoukncmstmy  fiiend 
then  weoldit  la«e  hint 
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Mures  aliqaaado  hahnorant  consilium  quomodo  a  fele  MTerent. 
Multifl  aliis  propositis,  omnibus  pitBolt  m  si  Untinnsbulum  snnec- 
untur  :  sic  enun  ipsos,  sonltu  sdmonitos,  earn  fugers  oosse.  Bsd 
Quum  jam  inter  mures  qusrreretur  lui  feU  tintinnsbulum  annso- 
teret,  nsmp  repcrtus  est.— Fabuls  docet  in  snadendo  plwimos  esse 
aadloes,  ssd  in  ipso  perioulo  timidos. 


Vids,   is,  f.  a 
•stulttt,  I,  m.  • 
■0,— that  to,  • 


TOGABinULST. 

.,  sontsntio,  Ms,  I.  •  i>*ii|y  or 
;  Mis,  to,  f.  •  sol;  onnibos  plasnlli  M 
;  lintinnabttliim,  i«  a.  'ML 


LE&80NS  IN  GERMAN.— No.  XXXIV. 

SscnoK  LXUL 

The  word  n%tn,  (oum)  is  often  used  witb  an  article,  u  atoo 
with  a  pronoun  preceding.  Ex.:  9i  ^  Hn  cigenci  ^fttb;  he 
has  (an  own  horse)  n  horse  of  his  own.  Ctgm  has  also  the 
kindred  signification,  "jjsca/idr,  Hmgulmf."  Eci  fe  iH  ein 
ctgrner  SWcnfi^,  be  is  a  ^^pmmOar  "  man,  Ac 

I.  WxnUn,  (to  find)  often  answer  to  onr  ▼eiba  "  to  thMt* 
or  "  eofuider.**  Ex. :  3(^  finbt  ben  9Bcin  fc^  gat ;  I  (find)  think 
the  wine  very  good.  3^  flntc  el  WKctO^  baf  er  tsf  sct^  ^i 
I  think  or  anuiJUr  it  wrong,  that  he  has  done  that 

II.  fatten  (to  hold)  with  ito  proper  case,  fbllowed  by  fir, 
has,  lilce  ftnben.  the  sense  "  to  think"  or  "  consider ;"  as,  etc 
(Alt  mi(^  fflr  feinen  »cinb;  he  thinks  me  (literally,  AoMt  ms/br) 
his  enemy.  Followed  by  auf,  ^en  also  means,  "to  esteem, 
regards"  as,  tc^  %oi!U  oicl  auf  t^a;  I  think  much  of  him.  For 
taf^Um  to  hinder,  See  Sect.  88. 

Bxaaoua  78 

ab'»ei<^eii.  to  detiate,  8ftafle»/.  question ;      SKiet^  to  hire,  rent; 

diverge  (  ^Oteiv  to  guard,  keep  0(,  whether ; 

fti^t.  /.  care;  m  in      watch;  Ck^liefen,      to     shut, 

iOft  ne^mea,  to  be-  Snteteffont',    interest-      lock,  close ; 

ware  of;  ing;  Untecft^ben,     to    dto- 

Serom'meiv    to    get,  3e,  ever,  always ;  tinguish,  discrimi- 

receive,  obtain ;      3e')>enfaa«,inanycaBe,      nate,  discern ; 
SBcm'feti,    to    travel      at  all  events;         IBetieffcm,  to  improve ; 

over;  aRcif touctigfcit, /.  re-  iBctflejfcn,  to  forget 

Clbeii,   fo  ^w,  even,      markableness,  cn- 

Just;  riosity; 

8li(^  iji  fs  fc^  unfcc  eiacq,  s(f  Nothing  to  so  much  our  own,  ai 

anfrc  Qkbonlttii;    aOef  tn^ett  our  thoughU;  all  else  to  «&• 

tit  ouf  er  SRI.  tenor  to  us. 

SMe  metllen  !IRenfi^  flnb  wn  OTm'  Most  men  are  puffed  up  by  a 

|)fln'ban9    l^rel   eiflnen    flBett^l  feeling  of  their  own  worth, 

aufgcbtafett,  toeil  flc  ni<^t  lotlTen,  because  they  do  not  know 

tacA  bet  too^re  SBert]^  bel  9)2en«  what  the  true  worth  of  man 

ft^B  i^.  ii. 

IBcr  ^  ic  ben  (cc(ni  Xront  bcl  Who  has  ever  cheerfully  and 

C^idfott   gem   unb  toiOig  gc  voluntarily  taken  the  bitter 

nsmmen  ?  cup  of  fkte  ? 

Sec  (Stof  f  pmmt  fo  c6en  mit  feinem  The  count  is  just  coming,  with 

(Sefolge  Mti  bet  3aflb.  his  retinue,  from  the  chase. 

4alte  la  fefl  an  bent  OtavBen  on  Hold  (Sect.  44.  lY.)  fast  to  thy 

Oott,  ben  Senfet  beinel  e<^i<ffatl.  (the)  faith  in  God,  the  dis- 

'  poser  of  thy  destiny. 

Sit  Beut't^Ien  bie  SRenfc^en  in  We  estimate  men  in  many  cases 

vlelen    SdQen    nut    m$f    bem  only  by  the  appearance,  and 

e6f6,%  unb  ii^Vtvx  mam^  f&t  regard  many  as  wise  because 

Aug— ivcil  iU  oa'ma^cnbr  unb  they  are  assuming,  and  others 

snberc   fte  un'wiffcnb,  iseil  ftc  as  ignorant  because  they  are 

Sefl^ei^en  liib.  modest 

1.  eagen  (Sect  88. 1.)  CHc  mit;  si  bol  3|r  cigcnd  ^etb  ifk?  2. 
^Ben  biefeJttnbct  toiet  cigenef  S^etmdgen?  3.  39te  Qfltetn  toaicn  fe^t 
«ti<|.  4.  3(9  ftnbe  cf  fe^t  eigen,  bop  et  nit^  fetne  eigencn  SMe  Bemi^t, 
fmbetn  mit  onbetn  fA^tt.  6.  3^  l^le  Vein  cigend  ^oul.  6.  3(1  bief 
fcia  cigcncc  9Ski%m,  obet  (at  et  i^n  nut  gemict^et?  7-  S)iefe  Stage  jlnbe 
i^  fcft  eifcn.    6.  (f<  ift  birt  (Sect  86«  III.)  mcinc  eigene  Uele^cngang* 


aic^  bctk^  Hnbtc.  9.  S)i^ sitt itsafmaim ifl cto f^ eigoKt fMi^. 
10.  3cba  9ReBf<9  \A  fciac  dgaca  Si^kc.  11.  Ctob  eie  fe  is  buftn 
4^fc  getsefcn?  18.  3^  lia  aic  ba  gaecfea.  18.  3<9  (oUe  cl  fat  mctu 
SPflifH  "^  *^^  ^^  4"  ottfitt^attai.  14.  3(9  swcbe  sic  wa  nnui 
0nuibfA|ca  aftiscii^CB.  16.  Cinb  CHc  no^  nti^t  bet  oKiscm  Snto 
9eaMcaf  18.  3i9  9<Ac  4b  f»  <^  aBf<9»*  17.  311  IDciae  Sm^cc  f(^ 
te  nKbicm  •sttca  gcMcfcaf  18.  dr  i|l  «s^  «i^  stlgesasfci.  19. 
^tftctt  tKe  fe  cfai  fb  tetctc|ra«(ef  8<m^  Bmi(l?  80.  3^  (obe  fc^  tin 
Ck^taci  gcfefcn,  aSet  nic  sergeffe  U^  bic  Tci|enbc  CUtAvctj.  81.  €c  cicB 
(obe  i(9  f<9on  isicbet  cinen  ®tief  befommcn.  88.  CHnb  etc  fo  fii^  9^ 
lommcn,  baf  €Hc  ft^on  toiebet  gc^en?  28.  ^e^ea  Cic  [a  (Sect  44.  IV) 
ni^  )tt  na^c  an  ba«  9<nec.  84.  ibrnmen  C^  j[a  Bolb  ittrU.  25.  3a, 
i^  isctbc  ff  iKbcafaOi  t(m.  86.  flBogt  H  ia  ni^  o^ie  8i|MtU4  in 
ben  ffialb  ja  gc^ca.  87-  3^  M«b€  wiit^  fa  ^ten,  i|ia  «db  |i  b^es. 
88.  S>icfe  aRciflDiibigteit  isill  i^  ia  fe^ea  29.  4^jk  S>b  bit  X^aic  js 
gut  gefd^IolTen?  80.  Vle^mea  CHc  fl<9  »ot  bicfen  8eutcn  la  is  %S^.  31. 
Untetff^etben  eie  fa  baf  ffia^tc  som  Solfc^en.  82.  3(9  ^  Bti<^  Ui«m 
3eit  in  Settin  unb  8ei)»|ig  attfjiie^sflca.  88.  tc  (at  mi<9  iifcc  cin  Hlftr 
C^tunbe  wx  meinet  tltbcit  anfge^attcn.  84.  flRcinc  8ctanbe  \sSSiai  vU(  ouf 
mi(9,  iveil  i(9  mit^  filet  9licmanben  anf^atte. 

1.  The  refteettng  maa  never  deviatos  from  the  path  of  Tirtne. 
8.  Have  you  ever  travelled  over  such  a  beantiftil  oooatry  u 
Italy  or  Switserland  ?  3.  No,  but  I  ahall  never  forget  tiie 
beautiful  vaileya  of  the  Rhiiie.  4.  Do  not  bdieve  evcrythiiig 
they  tell  you.  5.  The  father  is  just  coining  wiUi  hii  los  and 
the  uncle  from  their  journey.  6.  Does  the  teacher  thinlL  moeh 
of  his  scholars?  7.  xes,  he  considers  them  very  good.  8.  Be 
thinks  much  of  a  comfortable,  life.  9.  This  man  regsrdi  itii 
abilitiea  too  much.  10.  John  is  his  enemy,  but  he  thbb  he  it 
his  friend.  11.  I  have  a  house  of  my  own,  and  my  brother  Imi 
none.  18.  Is  this  your  own  invention  ?  13.  Tea,  it  ii,  but  I 
consider  this  a  very  singnlar  question.  14.  This  msa  hai  t 
peculiar  notion.  15.  Do  yon  not  find  your  friend  a  peeoliir 
man  ?  16.  Yes,  I  do,  he  finds  fault  with  every  body.  17-  Hs*< 
you  ever  been  in  the  museum  ?  18.  Yes,  I  have  been  there 
several  times.  19.  Have  you  already  been  in  the  garden  of  nj 
uncle  ?  20.  To  procure  repose  to  others,  he  sachficet  hii  own. 
21.  My  friends  hindered  me  very  much  in  my  emplojncBl 
24.  A  prince  can  improye  the  laws  of-  hii  forebtheis  m  vcU 
as  his  own* 

BaonoiT  LZZ, 

IBo;  as  a  relative,  itands  at  the  head  of  its  daoae  \  thenoni 
which  it  represents  always  coming  after,  'Ex.,  x  0ti  {iifneta  t^ 
,bet*  i^  gtftdlu^i  he  who  is  conteirted,  is  happy,  SooetiDei, 
however,  toet,  like  in  English,  is  employed  as  a  double  relttiTC. 
Ex. :  SBec  anf  bem  ®cge  bet  Sngenb  isanbdi  ifl  gfiidr^;  who  (or 
he  who)  vralks  in  the  path  of  virtue,  is  luqppy.  Act  ti^  V^ 
fennt,  mnp  bi^  bctlaffen;  who  knows  thee  well,  must  quit  thee. 
(Byron.) 

I.  0«l^  is  employed  like  the  coiretponding  Sngliih  word. 
Ex. :  ff&^  f(9ta  ^  tann  wOt  fii^Ie^  fein;  what  is  beantifal,  can 
also  be  bad.  9r  i)l  tsoi  1^  feia  ni^«l^\  he  is  what  I  would 
(wish  lo)  be. 

II.  After  an  antecedent  used  in  a  general  and  indefinite 
sense,  tool  is  often  employed  as  a  simple  relative.  Ex-  ^ 
glanbt  SUlcl,  toal  et  fdtt;  he  believes  all  that  he  heart.  3<^  t^< 
Saes,  » a  S  {(^  tann ;  I  do  all  that  I  can.  9t  gtosBt  rat  (4 
to  a  «  et  fle^t ;  he  believes  only  that  wMcA  he  sees.  When,  how- 
ever, the  antecedent  is  particularly  specified,  totUifti,  (not  wi) 
is  to  be  employed;  as,  bat  IBuc^  iscti^el  %\t  mit  gclic^n  ^; 
the  book  which  you  have  lent  me. 

III.  8Ba<  is,  likewiM,  sometimes  used  instead  of  nsm- 
£s.:  8Bal  loi^a  €te?  Why  (SMtum)  do  you  langh?  or,  what 
are  you  laughing  at? 

IV.  Qkbuttig,  and  geboten,  correspond  commonly  to  our  words 
« native''  and  "bom.''  Ex.:  (St  i^  eta  gefomet  S)c«i^i  he 
is  a  iMftwe  German.  lIBo  finb  eic  geUttig;  Where  were  V^ 
bom?  3<^  bin  anf  Setlin  gebfittig ;  I  was  bctn  in  fierlie.   ^  v 
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tmmtvuxiM,  /.  (Sen  artiirtj,  nMrt  (See  eDitgtl,    i 

J14.  l.)i  rV):  bIbh,! 

Iiii)ri4nEii^  /  dis-  <Mtlt)4.  divine ;  ete^ltn.  U 


Bti^aM,    M.    u*itt-      beuoBi 


fight, 

Sb(gMt|l«.K*SDld|  ttifif,  merrj,   ^or-  Umlnranra,  toperUlii 
IDotin,  therein,  In  It t      ti*et  UnttMxtnb,        umm- 

C'taiHIt,   H.   Image,  3hiRfl4tn^  n.  mmie-      portant; 

eiMt  likenoB ;  muter ;  UnHn^    imprndentl j ; 

Cintdtt,  H.  entrance;  Hitr,  m.  fool ;  UMntaOtlfli.    la     op- 

Oif^itti,  to  win  in  SHi'ktilatt,/.  diieon-      preu; 

fight,  conqner  i  fitnre,  defeat  i         !SRj»«|Ini,  to  desp^r, 

Scli&nt  to  tnffefi       Rntantnihi, ».  NotA      dcfpond ) 
SinflcT,  dark;  America;  ISUft,/.  meadow; 

Otta'mi,  bora ;  etfl^t^M.key;         StariFdn,  to  doubt. 

He  that  lorea  goodneai,  also 
lovei  God,  and  contemni  all 


l^^'*''^  of Qemwiy?  H.  No,  (brj  mc  natiTca  of ftance. 
1«.  Our  mnaksnarter  ii  a  Batlre  of  Italy,  ..d  wai  bom  to 
Florence.  18.  I  will  do  what  I  hare  promiaed  It  Shaw  tne 
wJi«  joti  have  fbond.  IS.  What  cDhancei  tke  glory  of  thii 
hwo,  11  Ml  mode*^.  18.  Let  na  ^rant  hitn  what  we  at  fint 
""^^  1'-  Thra  haat  nerer  told  ui  what  they  have  truated 
yon  with.  18.  Wly  do  yon  make  younelf  meiTj  at  the  miaery 
of  the  oppreaMd?  19  The  fttdta,  which  w»  ■»  in  the  miden 
of  onr  neighlraDr,  were  not  lo  good  aa  thoae  whidi  arow 
in  yourt. 


ran  Ml  flWt  ndt,  tac  liiU  aa4 
OdR  mO,  Tnut'itt  nan,  not 
i^rt    aiift  ')itc    SDtOItm'niiii^l 

.SDot  quUca  Sit  aiif  mlt  3tcR 
OttdtcfunhU  f  '  iStVati 

{sift,  unb  [Itft  Ititft,  Ml  ti  fittn 


that  doe*  not  advance  him 
toward!  perfectii 
Why  do  yon  tonnent  me  with 

your  eniditioii  f 
Man  eaallj  Iwlierea  what  he 
hopei,  and  aeci  eanly  wliat 
Diu.  he  wiihea  to  aee. 

Dat  greh  4(111,  UtUtn  (not  tMl;    tht  iaige  kouae,  that  you  sec 
6it  tori  r^ta,  t^  (Sect.  EO.  I.)        yonder,  belongs  to  ui. 

Qi'nijc    iminn   9tninM  flat  wM    Some  of  my  Mends  are  natiTu 

SrRir  gtHi^tig.  of  Dreaden. 

£i(rn  atiinn  (ft  tin  gctn'na  Smt>    llit  man  la  a  nattfe  American. 

titj'nn. 

1.  Str  M  til  •Mkfi  nria,  aak  M  «wtftt  im  «(»»  nft.^(a, 
r4<ut  ni^t  Sikit  ank  AsmVf.  (JCifiin.l  9.  ffin  grMna  MH,  mtf 
Mgm.  8.  Stcfd  JBn4  Ift  nit  tM,  Mr  M  fttt^rt,  Mr  ift  tia  Siti.  4. 
SScr  d)41I  liibni  tBill  ill  fdt  CtcntiA,  ^t  nufn  fi^  nlifU  ju  littcn. 
G.  ffifc  intiftU,  wiiiwirilt.  6,  Olei  gEgnt  Ml  Balnlmk  ftititci,  i|) 
da  ajtnUtn.  7.  SBn  fl4  In  Stfi4t  hgitBI,  bamt  taila 
ton  UittrntUtm  ni^c  Icipttt.  Mnintt  lu^  Mnn  Sti^ant.  6.  Bin 
{14  atgca  Ml  e^ltfTdl  ^mnt  Vil(  l|l  tin  X^m.  10.  eint  Cit  lia 
giMnn  CngUatd  Ar  Snutifaan!  11.  3^  ()n  hint  ten  Mtn, 
(Sect.  as.  II.)  14  tin  rin  grtoniR  ISnitr^n.    12.  3Ba  tft  i^  SvtuMIn? 

18.  ei(  m  rine  SmnitiRnln.  ittlMg  aal  Blmi-Snl.  14.  10*  l|l  3^1 
Vminti  gtbaidgf  15.  St  i|l  aui  angtaH  giMnig.  16.  Sa  ncl^nn 
tantt  uatttn  Cit  gdncn?  IT-  34  tin  in  Un  Xcrrinigltn  etaitoi  son 
BtvcMMciila  gAtttn.     IS.  34  ma4c  ni4  ita  ticfnt  BSiait  lufUg. 

19.  eic  fvOtta  m  al41  JUn  ifn  la|Hg  ma4tn.  20.  Ci  ina4l  fl4 
itn  StMtmna  Ii|Kj.  SI.  4rl  gitU  014  nartti^  >i«I4c  P4  fltn 
anMR  iHHig  ma4nL  22.  a>tcfa  aRca|4  t^  |t4  Otn  Irti  Jnrinig!ii( 
oaf  (Sect.  81.).  28.  tl  iti  wHa»  pf  ikt  tint  tUbOntcntt  Ba^ 
oD^taltcn  Ar  bfttg  |a  na4ca.  2*.  fln  jU  ilil  anflngt.  MOtaMI 
Miiia.  2G.  34  pnu  mi4  fltn  mdnin  onigin  Bltfirn.  26.  Dn 
nuf4t  JTaifcc  «i«npal  rtiaflt  II4  (Sect  8S.)  Abet  bh  niKnlas^  mtlift 
Snui  am  Mn  SntF4"  i^itm  ^t'.  27-  Vt  fat  mi4  fitct  bitfta 
OtgtaRank  qtftm^.  28.  iBn  oul  tith  ft  flril  Mi  !innir4^  VPht' 
ttn  tntrigt— ntl  im  Viaftcca  aab  (All  (main  tta  epiigtl  vn  ^. 

1.  He  who  aiditi  the  poor  will  receive  divine  aadatance. 
2.  He  who  would  have  entrance  everywhere,  muat  have  golden 
keya.  3.  He  who  Sgbta  for  hit  country,  deaervca  distinction. 
4.  He  who  wishes  to  learn  (lerman,  must  give  himself  aome 
trouble  5  Hewho  diei  forhis  liing,  dies  with  glory.  6,  He 
who  commit!  high  treason  dies  mostly  upon  the  tiiSaii.  J. 
The;  are  born  under  a  happy  itar.  8.  In  which  country  were 
tliose  ladiea  bom}  9.  TliEy  were  born  in  Italy,  in  the  year 
ITOfi  :  hot  their  nDther  wu  Knm  In  Rnaland.     10.  An  Arm 


LESSONS  IN  PHONETIC  SHOBT-HAND.— No.  IV. 

By  Albx.  JImlvillb  Bmll,  FJLS.S.A. 

FTohHor  of  Elomtiou  and  Tooai  Physloliicy,  Hsnbcr  of  the  BiltUi 

Phonatlii  CoDDdJ.  AntlKnof  Uh  "  FiindptM  of  Spatek  and  BlooBtlai'— 
*•  The  Elooatlcnai/  mnnil"— -  Steai>-phi»K«Tit<hy,"  Ao. 

^rmm  ok  nucnaTioKa. 

<"  *  *  r%  A  htot.      The  (  or  «  bting  only  pro- 

,  nooneedaaasTlIableaflerliiiAiitaounda, 

Jural    or     5*         thia  oanaea  no  oonfnidoa.    TlS  adwn- 

'^       "h"     *~^       tagea  rf  tho  coatraction  are  great.    " 


noBoa,  and  the  di£rent  persona'of  varbs ; 
while  it,  at  tlie  aame  gme,  furnishes  a 
meana  ^  diitingnlshing  auch  wordi  aa 
"aeoi"  asd  ''^Beia.,'r.<ohMra"  and 
"ehooaa,"  "eaws"  and  "cauae,"" 
"praYa"  and  "prai»»,"  &o.,  which 
would  otherwise  praaaat  the  sane  "ar- 
ticulate aheleton."  The  illustratuniB 
are,    "^tn,    (MI,    ttiui"—"  title,  (Amm, 


(a<l)«cliT<;, 
-rendp^r 
^IvctVl 


Ibilitj 
icklity,  &o. 


1 

i 

t 
t 

I 

1 

1, 


A  very  amall  i  (^t  a  hook)  with  a  t 
writtai  upwards.  This  preeerves  a  eor- 
nspondenoe  between  the  simple  adjeo- 
tiv«  and  its  auperlative,  and  between 
the  aaeond  and  the  other  petaons  of 
verbs.  The  aoode  of  writing  alao  dia* 
tinguiahea  bstwaen  the  termuiationa  in 
"findaat"  and  "flnd'tf,"  in  the  latter 
of  which  the  j  would  be  a  hook,  and 
the  t  would  be  written  downwarda. 
The  illoatrationa  an  "pratetl"  and 
'•fraUtl,"—"jMitl"  and  "Jlmfit." . 


A  nnall  inatead  of  a 


fnUA 
A  small  tnateadof  ■ 


The  illuHtrationa 


An/croasing  the  miMli  of  laat  articu- 
lation. The  use  of  the  aame  mark  for 
theae  two  terminationB  can  oana 
fuaion,  aa  they  are,  in  no  inati 
ceded  by  the  same  radical  word. 
iUoanatiatia  are    "  Orn^i 


"K 


2S0 


THE  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


men% 


ments 


mental 

menttfd 
mentlttg 


) 


mentor,  er, 
&c. 


mentan'ljT 

mentator 

mentatire 
mentatiTelj 

ness 
ne  Bsei 


tA^I,  ctal,  fcc. 

ential,  incial, 
&c. 

tiality 
antialitj 


aion,   tion, 


UonaA 

tionate 

tionately 

tiffliftblff 
tionar*0r 


•* 
a 


Two  doti  (significant  of  thb  two  ring 
letters)  written  at  the  most  prominent 
an^le  to  the  end  of  the  last  articulation. 
This  IB  an  arbitrary  but  most  con?enient 
symbol.  The  illustrations  are  *'  ship- 
JVMiU  "  and  •«yhym#n/." 


\ 


doiuid 


— Tj     dot  and  / 

(    (       Sd^iBiidd. 
'*  *^      I  dot  md  ring 


i 


\ 

•r 


dot  and  horixontal 
r(for"mentary" 
addibtafterther) 

d0t  and  r  / 


dot  and  t  r 


dot  and  t  v 


**or. 


Written,  like  the 
preceding,  at  the 
moat  prominent  an- 
gle to  the  end  of 
the  last  articula- 
tion. The  illus- 
trations are 
natnent/*  and 
nmnentai"  "la- 
mmtod"  and  <</a 
wmitinff;"  **frag' 
mtniary ;"  *'  elemtn' 
tartly;"  "comminta'' 
torf*  **  argmwtetttO' 
liM,'*  and  **argu» 
fMBtai¥Miyr 


It 


7i       dot  and  tfl 


i 


J 


i, 


^ 


A  rm^t  in  a  fowol  poiitum.  The  same 
mark  as  for  **  ciroum  "  and  **  mis ;" — 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  iu 
position:  **circum"  ana  "mis"  being 
always  befifro,  and  "  ness  "  always  after 
the  rest  of  the  word.  The  plural 
**nesse8"  has  a  hook  after  the  ring. 
The  illustrations  are  **ivhitenei$'*  and 
«<  mlnmei" 

A  Tery  small  double  curve  (jtk  and  /) 
eroaaing  the  end  of  the  last  articulation 
at  the  most  convenient  angle.  The 
illuatration is  "  nuptial" 

ring  before  «•  tial "  1     Written ,  like  the 

I  nreceding,  across  the 

llast        articulation. 

/  after  <*  tial "         fThe  illustrations  are 

"  otantial"     ''par' 
Rafter  "ential"    JtiaUty,'*  and    "«r- 

etmutantialitf," 

A  amaU  curve  (lA)  crossing  0011- 
vexly  the  end  of  the  preceding  charac- 
ter— written  thin  when  pronounced 
••«Aun"  as  in  ** auction"  ond  thick 
when  pronounced  "xAun"  as  in 
"  lerion, '  When  no  vowels  are  written, 
the  curve  should  be  made  double  sixe 
to  indicate  a  preceding  vowel,  as  in 
•'  ation,  ition/^  ftc.  The  illustrations 
are  *' option"  and  *' eppontion,"  ** es- 


V  are       yyavn       kuu        vypw 

/         ecpOom  "  and  '*  exhibiUont, 


/after  "lion" 
#  after  "tion" 
aafier  "tion" 

I /after  "tion'' 


r  after  *'  tion 


Written,  like  the 
preceding,  at  any 
angle  across  the  end 
of  the  last  character. 
The  illustrations  are 
**  conditional,"  ••ex- 
tortUmaU"  '^affte- 
tionately^"  "  except 
tionabU"  and  "mm- 
fcctiontr."  For  "  tionft. 
ability"  add  h  to 
"  tionable." 


ension 
ansion,  &e. 


^ 


gion 


tioua       • 
Bcious,  &e. 


entioufl 

tiously  ^ 

entiously,  &c«   J 


J2m/ be£9re  •<  tion."  Por^'mtioul" 
'•  entionable,"  fte.,  add  i;  H  &e.,intbe 
same  way  as  alter  « tion."  The  illui. 
tratiooa  are  "Jmrcimmim,"  **wmtii^ 
«Mp^"  and  "MfNWN^ifi 


#  before  "  shun."   The  OlutntioAii 
"  contagion," 

A  cnrve  eroaaia^  iwisitaf^  tht  «d  o' 
the  laat  articulation.  This  is  the  cob* 
verae  of  "  tion."  The  illostiatiooi  m 
**  anxiotu  "  and  "  vcsatiom* 


$» 


_.     .   *       „..       »»i    The illttrtntioBi 
nii^  bf  fore  "  uous    L„«jB^i««,«^ 

/  after  "  tlous  "         >and    "  MsfaUws- 


/  after  **  entious 


f» 


igr 


gioua,  geous, 
giottsly,  &e. 

ward-s,  &c. 


}  d  before  "  tious,"  "  tiouslv,*'  Ac.  Tb» 

\j        illuatraUons     are     *'nliptm**    isd 


gorpcoutfy. 


A  w  eroaaing  the  middle  of  the  lirt 
character.  For  *«  wards  "  edd  t  hook; 
for  "warded,"  add  d;  for  •'wirdti, 
add  r;  for  ''wardly,"  idd /;  for 
"warding,'  addariiv.&c.  Theillw- 
trationa  are  **inward»,"  -ovtwrUfi, 
"rewarded,"  "foncarding,**  kA'*Jv* 
icardneu" 

44.  The  following  is  a  Recapitulation  of  the  ntetil 
Prefixes  and  Affixes.  There  are  but  thirteen  of  each.  Uivan 
be  committed  to  memory.  All  the  others  being  deriTtum 
from  these,  and  formed  by  aimple  alphabetic  additioni,  th« 
learner  can  have  no  trouble  in  remembering  them. 


ctrcum 

mis 

com 

con 

counter 


I       k,  crossing  end 


ring,  in   vowel 
position 


k.  ring,  in  vowel 
position 

exter curve    crossing 

end,  convexly 

inter  curve     crossing 

end,  concavely 

The  negative  in  or  un  before  anjr  of  these  prtfixef,  erpreurf 
by  eroiiikg  the  end  of  the  contraction. 


super  ...  hook,  r. 


trans 
under 

dis 
poa 


...  tr  1 
...  dr  / 


in  vowel  po* 
sitioD. 


icontiactediasteidrf 
fuUlciien. 
— 


cal 


a  or  es  hook 

(plural  or 
verbal) 
est    -^ 

able  I  contracted 
icsl  >instead  of 
full  I  full  letters 
less  J 


/LTOXBS 

fore^  f,  crossing 
self  /  middle 
ment  two  dots 
ness  ring  in  vowel 

position 
tial    double  curve 

crossing  end 


tion  curve  croii- 
ingend,«0B- 

vexly 
tious  cyrve  cm*" 
iogend,coo- 

cBTcly  ^ 
vrardw  cwhibJ 
middle 


45.  In  arranging  our  abbreviationa,  two  principleB  bsTe  beea 
constantly  before  us,  via.,  simplicity  and  dirtinctiTen»i»  w» 
the  contractiona  might  be  easily  remembered,  and  tbtt  u^ 
might  be  in  no  danger  of  being  confounded  with  fullr  vnua 
words.  Merely  arbitrary  marka  have  been  ahnost  ^tog^t^ 
excluded,  and  Kaalphabetie  basis  haa  been  maintained,  in  ui^' 
a  few  caaea  where  a  more  simple  and  distinctive  form  wbi>^' 
gested  by  association  or  analogy;  aa  in  a  "'*^„  "2-."- 
mm;"— ra  curve  crossing  ecmvexly,  or  extemslly,  ^^"''^^^ 
and  Classing  concavely ,  or  internally,  for  ** inter;'  '•*  *?^ 
I  the  two  ring  letters  in  "  went;*  &o.,  *c.  Simplicity  hutHfo^ 


LBSSO.XS  IN  ENGLISH. 


THE  FOPULAB  EDUCATOR. 


Latin  Stems. 


mel  (mellU),  konejf 

mellor»  better 

memor,  mindfui 

mens  (mentis),  the  intellect 

mergo,  I  plunge 

mertuM,  plunged 

metior,  /  measure 

meniuB,  measured 

mille,  a  thousand 

miror,  I  gaze,  wonder 

miter,  wretched 

mills,  mild 

mitto,  I  send 

misaua,  sent 

modus«a  measure 

moU,  a  millstona 

moles,  a  mass 

mole«tu8|  troublesame 

mollk,  soft 

moneo,  I  warn 

monitoi,  warned 

mora  (mortis),  death 

moB  (moris),  a  manner 

multosifiMny 

munftiu,  fwti/led 

monus  (mimSiis),  a  gift 

muruB,  a  wall 

muto,  I  change 

nftttt8,tont^ 

nsTis,  a  ship 

ago,  Idriee 

BectD,  Itief  bind 

nezas,  a  band 

nego,  /  deny 

nihil,  nothing 

Bomen  (nonunis),  a  name 

non,  not 

norma,  a  ruU 

noTus,  new 

nox  (noctis),  mghi 

nubo,  /  marrjf 

nuptUB,  mamed 

nndiiB,  naked 

nugao,  <r{^ 

nuaenia,  a  number 

nunoio,  /  tell 

nutf  10,  /  nornish 

ooto,  eight 

ocolus^  an  eve 

oleo.  I  smell 

omnia,  all 

onus  0>DSr!8),  a  burden 

opto,  /  tnsA 

opus  (opirisV  ^eaek 

orbis,  a  eireie 

orno,  I  deck 

oro,  I  beg 

OS  (oris),  the  mouth 

OS  (oasis),  a  bona 

otium,  ease 

ovum,  an  ego 

pactos,  hamng  agreed 

pando,  I  spread 

pansQB  (pasaas), 

par,  equat 

parao,  /  ajysar 

pavao,  I  mnngfartk 

rvnxt  (vivi)»  akee 

paro,  i  prepare 

pastas»/Ni« 


meUi 

melior 

memor 

ment 

mcrg 

mere 

met 

mensu 

mUl 

mir 


miti 
mit 


$nod 

mol 

mol 

molest 

mtilH 

mon 

monit 

mortifmort 

mor 

muUi 

mtmit 

muner 

mur 

wnd 

not 

nae 

neet 
nex 


nomtn 


nop 

nub 
ni^ 


Et^mwrds, 

awAfluoua 

meliorate,  ^meiienk^-^u 
memorable,  memorisX 
manual,  defiMfi<ate 
imm/erge,  emerge 
immsrsion,  emarjion 
mete,  awter,  maleyard 
comifMnMrala,  nMfMuntioii 
mitteniam,  mtBenary 
mwTor,  acbnare 
miMraUo,  a  miser 
nUHg^te 

remit,  eommii,  permit 
mttaiOBarT,  mufiye 
mode,  moaifj 
•fno/oment,  mohr 
demofish,  a  mole 
mobstetion 
memtjf  amrtlfeni 
admonish 
mofiffor 

mortitj,  immorial 
moral,  moralist 
muNtforiD,  muftitade 
mtmition,  ammtmi<ion 
remimerata 
immure,  miral 
mutable,  commwto 
natite,  natel 
noBBl,  fMirigate 
a^e,  4^tate 
coBiMo^,  disooniMcC 
annex,  eoonsfldon 
nd^tiTe,  na^tion 
anniAslate.  ntAilltj 
nomtnal,  oenoaMnata 
fioiMntil^,  nomif  • 
enormous,  normal 
noaicef  innovate 
equinftB,  noe/umal 
connti6ial 


mug 


nunotanotttM 

n«<rt 

cet 

ocul 

ol 

omni 

oner 

opt 

oper 

or6t 

om 

ora 

or 

OSS 

oH 

o» 

pad 

pandfpana 


potr 


{ 


pater,  mJMer 

patior,  Jsufer 

passuB,  svjfeired 

pauct,,/^ 

pax  (pmcis), 

peeoo,  /  <m 

pfetus(pectaria)»tt#fri«rt 

pecuUttm,|VMa<i  propttip 

pecui.ia,  money 

paUo,  /  driee 

pals  us, 


for  ^  paw 
past 

pater fpgin 

parrt 

paH 

pase 

pauci 

pass 


pcem 

pel 
p¥U 


mufity,  dswmrfa 
ntyatory 

nt«m«ration,  inniwieraVle 
annum?iation,  renounce 
nulrtment,  nWrttious 
oefao^on,  octnYe 
O0tilUt,  ocular 
otfaotory^  redofent 
ommpresant,  ommbus 
oneraos,  ezonarata 
SLiopt,epAou 
eperoa^t  op/mMom 
i»i6ieBlar,  cebit 
ornament,  adorn 
oration,  orator 
oral,  adoration,  orifice 
assifj,  oMeons 
o^tose,  nego^te 
oval,  oeiform 
eom|Bael,  poet,  jNMlioa 
.MMBuf,  ejyMMse 
oRti/)«M,  to  pase 
pnritj,  imparity 
apiMrent 

jMrant,  tItI  jMrooa 
vmfy,  maid 
x^lMration,  r^|Mir 
rc;pa«^,  nasty 
jMtemal,  jMifrimony 
jximcide 

patient,  inyMlteBt 
^yoaiive^^aMion 
paucity 

im  jMSoabif ,  jMioadiUo 
eapectanM 

l>eeulation 
IMcuniary 
ezpd,  impel 
rvy^0Oi«sj^«A 


Zatin  wards, 

pendo,  /  hang,  weigh 
pen  3  us,  hung 
pene,  almost 
peio,  I  seek,  aim  at 
centrum,  a  centre 
pictoa,  painted 
piscis,  ajlsh 
placidna,  pleasing 
plaeo,  I  appease 


BngUthwerit, 

d^pani,  ^pan^olom,  titifad 
jMnaiTe,  con^peniats 
IMninsiua 

centnpetol,  conpefiUoa 
eentrel,  cianMfugal 
dc|rfcl  pwteie 
piscatory, 
plasidyplmilf 
^^Me,'mplau\k 


Stems, 

pend 
pens 
pen 

pet 

centr 

piet 

pise 

placid 

plae 

The  word  nonenlilhr  recalls  tliA  days  of  the  aehoolmen,  or  monk- 
iah  philoBopherB  of  uc  middle  ages,  who  snbtiUy,  profoiuullj,  lad 
persereringly  specolBted  on  metaphyiicat  topics,  Btrinng  to  iorot 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church  with  a  pulosophical  dren  and  certitade, 
£ntitp  or  bcmg,  and  nonentUg  or  no-being,  were  sdodc  the 
connters  with  which  tbey  playml  their  cWer  intellectiud  game; 
which,  Uka  most  other  gamee,  aecnred  little  else  than  amusement. 

<*  Fartnae  is  bo  real  enM%,  nor  phyak»l  eaaaaoi,  hat  a  mere  rebtin 
aigBiflcatioa.''— BanO^ 

•*  With  real  BiyiiWun  he  did  fertuy 
Hia  heart."— Dmiei. 

**  They  fanst  hsTe  the  asaia^aaee  of  aome  aUa  mOltaiy  man,  ud  «§• 
venleat  arms  aad  osmiiiiftfon  lor  their  daftaoa."— %0aom. 

Tho  word  aderatien,  atymokgioaUy  eoBsidend,  opufin  a 
kissiag  of  the  mouth  lo  a  Tiaible  ol^eot  ol  wordup— k  tolua  d 
VBTerenco  aad  as  exprMsire  of  worahiii* 

The  term  peculation  means  the  "»*^f'"g  of  that  year  ovs  wlncfa 
ia  not  your  own.  iWu^^iisn,  as  derived  from  peealiaffl,  frirdt 
prepertp,  wean  a  socialist  aspect,  and  seems  to  aay,  *' is  pro- 
priety, c'est  le  to!  ;"  that  is,  "  priTate  property  is  ptaader/'  s 
truly  monstrous  and  onls-ioeial  doctrine. 

<*  A  real  droular  motion  is  always  aocompanisd  with  a  eaCii^ 
teae,  aziaiBg  fkom  tha  taadaa^  whioh  a  body  always  hsa  to  praddis 
a  right  liae."     jfafftiiarfa,  **AoooBBt  of  Newtoa's  FliilaMvkkil  M* 


LESSONS  IN    FRENCH.— No.  XLIV. 
By  Proienor  L^via  FnamiAli  LUD. 

SECOND    PAB  T. 

[lit  oonuDenoiBg  die  SbooxoPabit  of  onr  Complete  Ooane  of  tbt 
Freaeh  toague,  we  siay  jnat  answer  oae  queatioB  which  has  been  oiUi 

fat  tons  by  very  maay  of  our  atudenU,  tia. :  "  Will  the  Lis&okbU 
'bbmoh  in  the  Populab,  Educatob.  be  sufficient  to  enable  o&e  to 
become  maater  of  the  French  language  ?"  OuraD8wernowis,usiBr 
comparing  the  first  pabt  conatantly  with  this  bicond  ^^^^' 
cording  aa  the  referencea  direct,  and  atudyiDg  the  two  parts  <^P*f'> 
as  the  leaaona  regularly  appear  in  the  ^opulab  Epvcatok,  lat 
atudent,  with*  the  help  of  a  good  French  dictionary,  aad  the  useoi 
aome  good  French  booka,  for  reading  and  translating  lesions,  mtj 
become  a  perfect  adept,  aoomplete  scholar,  in  this  elegant  languigei 
and  msy,  vith  a  few  living  instructiona  in  pronunciation  (to  muj 
the^Leasons  in  French*^  reprinted  from  the  «*  Working  »«« 
Friend,"  would  be  enough),  be  enabled  to  traTeloTerthe  eoatmest. 
and  find  hia.  way,  by  means  o(  this  laoguage,  through  eTerycooau? 
in  Europe.] 

i  I.— PAmm  09  Spawnu 
(1.)  Tsbbb  bm»  ia  Fniiak,  tm  aorta  of  woids  or  pvti  « 
speech : — 

NouBB  or  SubatantureSi  Participles^ 

Articles,  Adv«rba, 

Adjectiyes,  .  Pre^ositions» 

Pronoun$i  Coi\}ttB0tions9 

Yerl)8,  IntegeotioDS.  , 

(2.)  These  axe  diTidad  into  TsrUbla  vorda  and  rnnxu^ 

words* 
(3.)  The  variaUe  words  aie  those  of  whish  ^e  tens^j^ 

admiu of  Tarioua  ehangoi ;  by  these  cl^uagesTsaouiao^^^ 

tions  of  meaning  are'  expressed.    The  variable  wonu  w 

six  kinds: — 
The  Noun,  The  Pronoun, 

The  Article;        •.    '       "     'IThft^falb,  "      ~ 
The  AcJiwtjre,.  ;  ThiJPsrtic|ac. 

(4.)  The  inyariai)le  words  are  tiose  of  whicfi  th«  t«niun»n» 

never  changes :— > 
The  Adyerb,  The  CoitftmcdoB, 

.    The  Preposition,  Tho  Int^eeHOB. 


IBSSONB  IN  FRBNGSL 
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(5.)  AH  variable  parta  of  apaedi  have  two  numbeza :  the 
ainffulart  which  danotaa  but  one,  and  thiBpkmiif  whiek  denotes 
more  than  one. 

(6.)  All  variable  parts  of  speech,  except  the  verb,  hftve  two 
genders  ;  the  muumimB  and  the  ftmmme, 

§  8. — Casbs  op  Noxjhb. 

The  casea  of  noons  adopted  by  P^ench  granmarians  are : — 

(1.)  The  nommaH^or  n^si  :  answering  to  the  nominative  or 
subject  of  the  English,  and  to  the  nominative  of  the'Latin. 

(2.)  The  rSffimedtrtdp  or  direet  object  of  the  BngUah,  aoou- 
aative  of  the  Latin. 

(3.)  The  r^fims  ineUrMt,  indireet  objeet  «t  the  ]&|gliah, 
answers  to  the  oblique  casea  of  the  Latin,  tha  genitive^  dative^ 
and  ablative. 

i  8.-— Thb  Noun  OR  SuJwiAinnru. 

(1.)  The  fHnm  or  M^/an/Kw  is  a  word  which  aerves  to  name 
a  person  or  a  thing ;  aa  Jean,  JoAm  ;  maison,  Jk^iu*, 

i2.)  There  are  two  sorts  of  nouns :  praptr  and  tammm* 
3.)  A  proper  notui  is  applied  to  a  partieular  person,  or 
thing ;  as.  Napoleon,  Napoliam ;  Paris,  JPorif • 

(4.)  A  oommon  noun  belongs  to  a  whole  olaaa  of  objeots ; 
as,  livre,  hook  i  homme,  smn. 

(5.)  Some  common  nouns,  although  singular  In  number, 
present  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  several  persons  or  things, 
forming  a  eollection :  they  are  for  this  reason  denominated 
cQU4cii9€  nouns ;  as,  troupe,  troop ;  peuple,  peopif. 

(6«)  CkiUective  nouns  are  general,  or  partitive ;  amtrm^  when 
they  represent  an  entire  oollectioa ;  as,  I'ann^  des  I'nn9aia, 
thearmytfth€  French  :  parH^ve^  when  they  represent  a  Partial 
collection ;  as,  une  troupe  de  soldata  Ftan^ais,  a  trikop  s/!mN«A 
MldUre, 

(7.)  A.  common  noun  compoeed  of  several  wurda,  aa,  ehef<-d'« 
oeuvre,  matintpuM^  avant-eoureur,  firmmiut^  is  called  a  com- 
pound noun. 

(8.)  Of  the  two  pfopertlea  of  aouiis^  fSMlfr  and  numUt^  we 
shall  commence  with  the  first, 

{  4.— GxifOB*  OF  Nouzia, 

(1.)  There  are,  in  the  French  language,  only  two  genders ; 
the  masculine  snd  the  fieminine. 

(2.)  The  masculine  gender  belongs  to  men,  and  anWnala  of 
the  male  kind :  as,  Charles,  CHotIm  ;  lion,  Von, 

(3.)  The  feminine  gender  belonga  to  women,  and  animals  of 
the  fem  tie  kind  2  aa,  Sophie,  Stpiim\  lionne,  Immms. 

(4.)  Through  imitation— often  on  aceoimt  of  dbrivation, 
dUan  without  any  real  motive— 4he  masculine  and  feminine 
genders  have  been  given,  in  French,  to  tho  tMMM  ef  intmmaU 
offfeeis  I  thus,  papier,  jMyMr,  ia  masculine^  and  plume,  pen^  is 
feminine. 

{  5.— BuLsa  T0&  DszBBicximici  QmroBn  bt  nn  KaAimie. 


(1.)  Male  beiiigs;    as 
man;  Uon.l<on. 

(2.)  Ol||eQt»  to  wbidh  male  qua- 
lities are  attrltatsda  SAfs,  a^Ui 
gAeA;gmim{%tfUii)i  •otaU.emk 

(S.)  TtM  naoMeof  tke  aeasoasi 
le  printempa,  the  »prkig»  kc  \  and 
of  the  months,  Janvier,  Jamuuy ; 
fevrier,  February,  Iml 

(4.)  The  days  of  the  week,  londl. 


(5.)  The  names  of  the  eardhial 
poiaU  and  the  wtauUt  s»,  Vest,  lAa 
Batt;  I'oneet,  the  West,  kc  [See 
essepUont  c^ipoeiis.] 

(6.)  Th«  names  aisd  te  the 
Fienoh  dedmal  system:  as,  cen- 
time {hundredth  part  qf  ajiwic); 
kilogramme  (1000  grammee,  dbout 
fwojxniMb);  mdtrs,  && 

(7.)  Uttals:leler,inni  Taslsr, 


(1.)  Vessale  Mags :  as, 

;  Uoane,  Nb«Ms. 
(9.)  Otileotii  to  which  female  Mtt- 
ties  aie  attrlbated:  fife,  ftdrff  ^  lont. 


(a.)  Ybtaes  s  la  shaiit4,  Miwifi  i 
eacoept  ooorige,   ooumffe;  m^ite, 
whiohirsnisso. 


(4.)  Yloes:  lam^ohaiioet^,t0Aafe0d- 
fiest ;  except  rotgndl, prUs,  omse. 

(6.)  Feetivala ;  la  Saint  Jean,  l.t. 
lai)Btede8t.Jejui,  SL  JohmTe^i 
laClianddear.  Claiffllirmsi  axospt 

.nWI,  OMP^HH^lV,  ■■■■& 

Bise,  opeeUeottefw^^rJ^rim  MNflL 
Tramontaneb  a  Urm  qppMed  emtke 
iMUenumean  to  the  fforth  «0ted. 


(8.)  ColaMai  k 
Jaane,  yeBov. 

(•.)  The  names  of  empires  sad 
kingdoms  when  ending  with  a  eon- 
sonant:  le  Danemaro,  Denmtrki 
le  Br^sll.  Araaa. 

(10.)  Monntains:  leJnra,  Ifounl 
Jura;  le  Puy-de-Dome,  (*)  the 
Puif  deDome\  leCdnls,  le  St.  Ber- 
nard, Mowit  Cenitt  Momd  8L  Ber^ 


(1 1.)  The  names  of  riven  when 
ending  with  a  consonant :  le  Bhin, 
MeAUie;  leNil,  MeJTBs. 


(IS.)  Tkees,  shmhs:  Is 
the  oak  i  le  fttee,  Meosft ;  le  rosier, 
Ike  roee-inath.  [Exoeptions  oppo- 
site.] 

(18.)  The  name  of  a  langnage: 
ss,  le  frpiQais,  JWacsk&  raUsnumd, 
Qerwiautko, 

(14.)  The  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet: ana,aa,a;  «as,aff. 

(18.)  Compoond  words  formed 
of  a  vesh  and  of  a  noon,  either 
mascnline  or  feminine,  or  of  a 
pronoon  and  a  verb :  pQri»»feuiUe, 
pocket-^09ki   itfkdsa-VQiM,  readee- 

(16.)  Noui^  pronooM,  vtibs, 
&c.,  used  satotantive^ :  le  hoire  et 
le  msngeTt  eating  and  drinking, 

(17.)  Nwabers-^sardiaal,  erdl- 
nal,  and  proportional— used  sab- 
Btantatively :  le  diz.  tts  tentik ;  le 
nenvidme,  the  nbdh;  U  Here,  the 
third,    [Ezoeptions  opposite.] 


(8.)  The  names  of  ooontries  when 

tding  in  e  mnte*.  la  France ;  I'Es- 
gne,  rAm^riq  im,  fco. 
Ezoeptions:  Bengale,  Hanovre, 
Hexiqne,  F^lopon^. 

(6.)  Chains  of  monntains  In  the 
plnral:  lee  Alpes,  the  Aipe;  les 
Pyren^,  the  Pgrmeee ;  les  Toges, 
les  Cevennes,  ftc* 

(7.)  The  names  of  rivers  when 
ending  with  e  mnte;  la  Seine,  the 
Seine;  la  Loirs,  Ike Zoip^ 

Exoeptions ;  Le  BhAttCilksittoM; 
le  Danube,  le  Tibve,  le  Goeyte,  maso. 

(8.)  Anb^piney  hawtham ;  bour- 
dalne,  Uaet  agkr;  ^ne,  ttora; 
hikble,  dmuf-efieri  ronee,  brier; 
yease,  il». 


(9.)  Garde-iobe.  toard-ro&e; 
peroe-nelge,  tptiHg<rooue ;  peroe- 
feoille,  hoar^e'ear. 


(10.)  XoLti^,  la(r;  ud  i^ll  nun- 
ben  ending  with  ofae:  donsaineb 
doscn ;  osataine*  ktrndred,  9sc 


i  6,— OlMSBB,  BX  THB  TBUtUCATIOir. 

(10  The  exceptions  to  the  masculine  wUI  be  fcuid  opposil* 
the  termination,  in  the  feminine  column ;  and  the  ezceptiona 
to  the  feminine,  in  the  masculine  oolunm,  also  oppoaite : — 


n 

SB    Horeb^        JMbaatHoreft. 
OB    radei^       t^^mi/^aeklp, 
MB    plomb^         lead. 

mmkiiim. 
^;  iye«.            Mngkeh, 

i 

9 

AC    sac,             soofc. 
so     beo,             beak, 
10     mastie,        pnttg, 
00     soe,             pHoaghahmre, 
uo     dno,             dnke, 
MO     trono,          tnmk, 
ao     olere,          ettrk, 
BC     llso,              leasnae. 

1 

» 

BD     pie4,          .^si 
ID      nM,            HSA 
OB     lilped,        tr^ftd^ 
UD      Talmod,      Takmi, 
MD     mwQhsnd,  marckaadm 
RO     bofd,           border. 

r 

J 

f 

EP     chef           th^f, 
IF      snif,           iatiom. 

Eza— cM;  kepi  met,  tk^ 
noM;  solf,IMrrt. 

UF      «enf,           egg, 
BJt     oer^          ttag* 

m 

» 

•  The  word  Fay,  ftem  the  Celtio  pnecA,  mooatiiB, la  applied  te  ftUW 
her9f  pUMSStaFnuMtt  my-sa«Tslay,  Fay-notre-Sanei  te 


<M 


THfi  POPULAR  smicAvaR. 


ML 


AM 


OM 
CM 


ov 


Af 

OP 

or 


AS 
EM 

1ft 

OR 

VB 


imS 


9U     nmg. 


I 

I 
L 


iNll. 
Ml. 

•old  If 

•ol, 

caletil. 


WIv* 


data,  Ayr. 

BOD,  none, 

parfui,  fwfwmt, 

e«draa,  dfal. 


EZC  — ».- ^  .....yw    , 

fiiia,  eanwfee  AmvC' 


wed  pftctdtA  ftfflf  ot  gif  ttftif 

xi. 
bitOB,       Jtiefc. 
gAion,       ftfv/. 


con;  oiaoB,  gottt^gi  poi- 
•OB,  jiotem;   Uioa,  >lre- 

Jtgurt'hiad  qf  a  Mp. 


dnp,         doO. 
(■lop*       gaiOopm 
eoBp,        N010. 


Exc^iB,  0Mi ;  naiB, 

Exc.— duBMm.  f0B9 1 

MB,  laktmff; 


IfOV 


raB90Bf  ffVBMM. 
MBIMB,       BMJifa 

BBWfiUoBi  opporile. 
onm    r^gioB.      rvfiM. 


TiOB     qantiOB,  gwwWBB. 


04         Mq^lBdB,forlK|r. 


Q 

I 


diAr, 


4nm, 


plaltir,     pU-atun, 
or,  goUU 

Bot  pnMd«d  by  c. 


boabmr,  happinett;  eanr, 
keari;  eboNir,  dhorut;  66- 
BomiDBtcor,  daiomhiator ; 
d^ihoBBMir,  dUhonor ;  ^qbb- 
ttor,  tquator;  txtericBr, 
ntaior;  boBDcor,  Aobobt; 
int6rleor,  Merhr;  Ubcsr, 
labour;  mBlhCBT,  mA^- 
iune;  mBltlpllcftUrBr,  wud' 
iipUer ;  pleBri,  Uan ;  r^- 
fBUtcnr,  regulator;  vcBtl- 
laUur,  vmHUUor. 


Ezc.— eBlUer,  tpoom; 

Mil* 


XOB 


cbaleBr,     Jisai. 
hiBtear,    ikighi, 
EzMptiOQi  oppodtB. 


At 

brm. 

arm. 

B 

SB 

fr6i. 

^^^"^^^^F^w^eB^  e 

» 

MBflt, 

mite. 

BBiBrylUa,    OMorylMi;  bn- 

Ot 

M. 

bone. 

Me.  tkeepi  foU,  Hme;  iOB- 

Uf 

blOCBI, 

Uodiatfe, 

riiy  M0BM ;  Tie,  eerew;  OB- 

n 

tempt. 

utailier. 

eie,tMir. 

MM 

Ten, 

verae. 

f 
4 

r 

AT 

cliniftt, 

eUma>e, 

HNVIf        jortwim 

St 

BR6t, 

arrej. 

n 

lit. 

bed. 

BBit,             Bd^M. 

or 

eBobot, 

dmgtmu 

dot,          dower. 

mr 

boat, 

Old. 

ar 

POBt, 

bridge.          4 

deat,  fooCft ;  gtat,  ptoj^ ; 

OT 

•Citi 

woitg* 

put,eftar0;  1b  pbipBt^  <he 

• 

BMrfL 

priJCi 


W/er. 


oob;  Mix, 


ox 


IjU,  4flK.^ 


Bm;  &IX, 


ris. 


AN8WJSR8  TO  0OBBE8PONDSNTB. 

J.  IIAMIX.T011  (GUsfow) :  We  ebali  bt  glad  to  aanrcr  hb  qecBki.  M  it 
b  Boi  tttfliciMtlj  ddhBlU  to  Be;  w«  an  Boi  eawym,  aad  cuTi  iril  «htt 
tblBfeaiBBBdentoodiBiti  tfbawarabcridaBB,  waadfbteMktktmtts 
la  ooa  bBbbIc^J.  8.  Suabbv  :  W«  do  aot  kaow  the  alieaf  "Tkt  Piati- 
tcBeh  and  ite  AteallanU  ;'*iBqBira  la  the  Xov.— W.  Hoao  (Ceivcniry): 
W«  adviee  him  to  •llek  to  th«  Aiifhmetie,  end  to  etadj  Dr. 
laEaglMi:  he  may  take  to  Drawiar  haarsUjaeamlU 


thi«fl|ktrf 
dw  other  etodlce.  Thcrt  mv  eom«  miipatt  woida  la  hie  aolcw-WALUCi 
BoBBBTB  (Eaetcr) :  The  Hietorjef  Gpcaee  by  Keightliy  ii  vmy  pw^  ud 
will  rapay  peratal.  W«  cant  tell  hov  loBg  it  will  take  to  kaniMrt-ead 
•o  ai  to  ba  able  to  write  It  with  caea  and  iapidity.»M.ft.:  Wadoaot 
know  aay  raaady  Ibr  ■tommartBg.  asaept  epeakjag  very  iMf  till  U< 
defect  be  overeoam^-^O.  CMBMicua  (Charter)  ehoald  itadj  thi  LMNMa 
Fr»Bch  to  the  P.  K.  to  prefovooa  to  aay  other.— ScHOiAflici»(FiIluB) 
will  dad  no  manaal  for  the  rtody  ef  etj amtogi  aqnal  to  Or.  Bcud'b  Ubou 
to  Bngltoh  to  the  P.  E.  Tkopm  wiU  oobm  Ib  aonee.  Ibe  toit  boofci  to 
read  tor  eehool  managmeBt  aad  taaeUng  an  the  Seperteof  tbt  fvx\ 
OoimeU  of  Edocatioa,  whero  tha  eaperieoca  of  haadredt  ta  dcutled. 

Jamvb  BKLL(LlnUthgow):  Ib  referenee  to  tbaqoeryofaialtlplyiDfSi  U< 
by  %%.  6d.,  let  as  hear  what  Or.  Jamca  ThomaoB  aaya  ta  hit  very  eicdlMt 
ircatiae  ob  Arithmctte:  **  It  amy  be  proparto  eaatiaa  Icaiacn  ifBM  tie 
abeardltyof  attempttof  leaHi4<maiOBe|r6|raMaaf,  This  canlimviU  art 
appear  aoaeecaaarT,  if  It  ba  cooaidercd  that  wiMla  pagm  hafo  kcca  IIM 
wiih  inatrnctiona  bow  to  pertbrm  thia  prohlam  ;  and  it  am  ham  anmpM 
In  111  ahnan.  aTan  Tith  tha  irmMinnr  nf  iinmift  ifnf  rfiaamirartia  th'  ** 
Sa.  6d.  be  maltiBUed  by  Sa.  Id.,  tha  prodoet  may  be  either  I  M.ar<t.UI«ti; 
ba  oooaidared,  howater,that  iu  multiplieattoo,  a  qoaatltyttiiaflyRpBM 
a  glraa  namber  of  tlmea;  thBa.  If  ta.  6d.  ba  repealed  4  tiaaa,  the  aaout  a 
Ida.;  if  ft  tinea,  lla.  M^  fte.  To  talk,  thervfDfB,  af  malttplTtar  X-^.^ 
a«.  Cd,  ar.  which  ie  predaaly  the  aama,  or  rapaatiBg  to.  6d.  kTm.  t»«  ; 
ebaolnte  neBaenae.**  After  tUa dlefam of  Dr.  ThaaMoa,  bic  Pn'"'*" 
Matheaaatica  to  the  UBiraralty  of  Olaagaer,  and  one  af  the  meat  ekark<^ 
writara  ob  mat hamatieel  aBtJeeto  who  aea  appeared  wilhia  tha  laat  c«a^' 
it  weald  aecm  paeeumptton  on  our  homUe  part  to  My  oae  wwd.  Bat  m 


ahall  gire  oar  own  oputoa,  and  apaakiar  BBto  tha  operaUras  of  tkb 
try,  aa  onto  wiae  men,  they  will  at  onea  jadga  what  wa  aay.  WcU,  th***  ** 
we  have  aaid  betoia,  to  iaBBOMrahto  eaamof  the  appliralteaof  rropoUB 
we  baTe  to  mnlUply  maaep  Ay  amaay,  aad  obtam  a  aeaaiUo  raniL  tu  ^ 
ample,  take  thia  queattoa.**  If  £1  gaia  9b.  6d.  to  a  eertato  liBM,ko«  bm* 
WiU  Sa.<d.  gala  to  the  aame  timer  TheaBawMtothia«aaatlw«ittktS|^ 

far.  aa  £1  :  A : :  £i  :  £A=sf  •  the  aaewer.  Agaia.  take  fhli  ^acBMO. 
•*  if  la.  gato  Sa.  6d.  to  a  certala  tinw.how  nneh  will  ta.  6d.  gaia  io  tkctm^ 
time  ?**  The  anawer  to  thia  queatioB  will  be  Ca.  Sd. ;  Ibr,  as  la.  :  t^  W.  •  • 
ta.  6d :  6i.  Sd.  the  answer.  In  both  these  eaaaa.  ta.  6d.  has  ^  ba  malupM 
byta.6d.;  bat  the  raault  la  Tory  differeat ;  aod  why  t  beeaaM  ia  th«  m 
eaae,  the  gato  tB.6d.ia  eooaidered,  and  really  ia  }  of  a  peaad;  vbcfB*  ii 
the  other  eaM  the  gato  to.  <d.  ia  eonaiderad,  and  really  iati  tlMamrifttZN': 
a  pooad  betog  the  etandard  of  eempariaoa  to  the  oae  qaaatkn,  aaf  •  •■** 
Ung  the  atandard  to  the  other  qneetloo.  It  ia  not,  therefore,  absonl  (0  asi- 
hfkg  moBcy  Ay  awaey,  prorlded  that  the  faatom  are  aeoaidarsd  m  f"^ 
maitiplee  of  a  eertato  unit  of  money,  and  that  to  the  maltiplicattoi  Ito  ■•"' 
pUer  la  eaneidered  aa  abetiaat  aombcr.  er  a  anmber  of  ^imm,  or  sgy"* 
of  a  Ume.  eeeording  to  thonatniaof  thaqBaettoa;  whfla  the  ■ani9oe|^ 
rataiaa  Ita  eoBereto  Tatoe,  aad  the  difieer  ia  aleo  deoBMd  aa  atotiad  r^ 


LITEBARY    NOTICES. 

TBI  AoTOOBArBB  FOB  Fbiibom:  being  theeoatrlbatioas  of  lfn.Hsnw| 
Beeeher  Btowe,  and  36  other  emtoent  writere,  to  the  great  eaoss  of  ajP 
Eroancipattoa;  to  whioh  tha  Antograph  of  each  WTitar  ia  appaaM^^** 
ready,  price  la.  ,^  n,  tt. 

ATHIIBM  COMIOBBSD  TaBOMGIOALLT  ABB  POLITIOAUT,  B^  i'^J^ 

man  Beeeher  (Atbar  of  Mn.  Beeeher  ttowe).  Dedicated  to  tha  WsM 
Men  of  the  United  ttatee.— Prcpartog  ibr  immediato  pablieaUm,  pn" 
ta.  6d.  bffundi  t  ^A 

Thi  Altai  ot  TBI  Hovibbolb  ;  or,  DoHtaxfO  WoiMUf*  Partt  i<  •■■ 
II.  are  aow  ready,  price  la-eaeh.  ._j«-j  ihi 

TBI  Ladim  Dbawibb-Boom  Book,  to  whleh  •m^"<'!P'^a^ 
cboiceet  Engraringa  from  the  •«  lUaatrated-Exhibltor  Md  tCff^fJTfir 
aad  the  **  Ladiea  Work  Book  ;**  the  whole  Idrmtog  ,a  boaatiM  y«^'f 
the  Lrawlng-rooBi.  The  work  U  mtotedon  fine  Plato  Papar,  aad  pt  «P  •* 
the  firat  atyla of  Art.    PriMlOa.dd. 

Prtotod  and  PablUhed  by  Jobn  Cabbili.,  9.  U  Ballf  8iOT«r*J^ 

Ladgate-hlU.— Fehnnry  6, 1861. 
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LESSONS    IN    DRAWINC-No.    V. 
OUTLINE    DRAWING    FROM    SIHTLB    FORMS. 


CouHTLiM  Taiietf  of 
■rmmetrickl  fomu  ioit- 
kblc  foi  the  application 
of  tho  preceding  lenoni, 
is  found  in  the  leaves 
and  flavrert  of  plants  and 
trees.  With  Uie  eicep- 
tiun  of  cijBtAlliied 
bodies,  there  is,  perhaps 
nociassoraatiusLiigures, 
in  which  geometrical 
charnolera  are  more 
strongly  developed,  or 
more  reaililj  detected. 
L«araa,  flowers  and 
shells,  have  formed  the 
elementa  of  decoration 
from  the  earliest  period. 
Thty  arc  used  hj     "    ' 


iied 


weU    < 


bar- 


dliring  the  progreas  of 
architecture  and  the 
imitatiTe  arts,  the;  have 
held  a  large  [daee  m  that 
ofomameniadon.  Theae 
^.  natnnl  pioductioiu  may 

be  repreaenled  with  per- 
fect geometrical  syniinetrr,  without  impairing  their  natural 
ehancteriatiu  i  and  this  property  hai  TecommeDded  them  to 
the  anhttecE,  aa  elements  for  beaoUffing  structures  raised 
according  to  the  atricteit  rule.  "  Kninw  and  flowers,"  aa  well 
as  "  Palm  tieea  and  open  flowera  "  find  theii  places  in  the 
ornamentation  of  tha  t^wmade  and  in  the  beautifying  of 
Solomon's  Temple;  and  howev.r  stifflr  they  may  have  imi- 
tated their  graeefal  forms,  tba  lotus  and  the  palm  were  to  the 
Egyptian  arehitecta  what  the  acanthus  WM  afMrwardi  to  the 
Oreek,  the  standaid  of  symmetry  and  elegance.  The  beauti- 
ful adaptations  of  the  acanthos  in  the  ornamentation  of  Oieek 
arohitaeture  hare  descended  to  iu>,  and  seem  incapable  of 
imprvreroent.  The  capital  of  the  Corinthian  column  ia  etill 
unmatched  in  archileoiure  aa  a  combination  of  beauty  and 
richneas.  There  needed,*  indeed,  but  a  glance  through  the 
Oresc  Exhibition  of  1861  to  show  that  Qia  acanthai  la  atill 
need  let  ornamental  purposes  precisely  aa  the  Oreeks  left  it. 
Whi  n  we  lake  up  the  subject  of  ornament  in  these  leaaoni,  we 
•halt  have  more  to  say  on  this  head.  It  will  be  aufficient  Tot 
the  present  to  obserTethat  successful  rivnlry  io  these  ex^uisita 

Vig.ti. 


nanlti  of  ancient  art,  niut  be  based  on  the  same  principles, 
and  that  "  trees,  nlants,  and  flowers,"  wide-spread  and  newed 
M  they  exist  in  their  natural  forms,  offer  to  the  modem,  as  to 
the  ancient  architect,  the  great  store  for  decorktiTe  art,  un- 
•xbanited  and  inaxhaoKible. 
TVb.  n. 


ontline ;  but  a  drawing  is  a  KpiCMntatlon  of  the  arlunl 
appearance  of  any  real  object.  Fig.  63  ia  a  drawing,  exhiUt- 
ing  oak  leaves  in  aereral  positions. 

ric.  u.  You  will  of  court*  draw 

the  representation  of  any 
object  with  more  certainty, 
when  Tou  are  able  to  refer 
its  leading  trail*  or  charac- 
leriatici  to  an  outline.  An 
scorn,  for  instance,  presents 
a  very  simple  outiine;  but 
when  considered,  as  in  fig. 
SI,  to  be  compounded  of  a 
circle  and  an  ellipse,  it  it 
more  readily  underatood, 
and  much  easier  to  draw. 


Fig  65  is  a  branch  of  an  ash-tree.  Here  you  will  ohsem 
that  the  outline  of  the  leaf  is  formed  from  an  elliCMi  irilh 
additions  giving  pointed  extreroiUe*, 
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Via  unu  obaerralion  ■ppliea  to  &g.  66,  whioh  u  an  outluw 
of  part  at  an  elm  bnuch. 


Fig.  67  . 
The  anaagi 
help  of  the 
piucecduig 


an  outline  ofpiit  of  abranch  of  the  h 
-iment  of  tb«  faliue  here,  U  more  clc 
imill  figure,  which  tcpreaenti  the  I 
from  anui^Ie  p  int. 

lif.A. 


The  leaf  of  the  maple,  which  i»  shown  in  outline  In  Fi 
i«  penlAgonal  id  plan;  and  the  branch  ehuwi  more  fulTj  its 
natural  mdentmtiona. 


The  leaf  of  the  weeping  willow,  repnaented  in  if.  t*. 
lance  ahaped,  and  it  another  Tarkdon  tj  tka  long  ellipw  ^ 
pointed  extremitlea. 


awnip  or  vlowsbi. 
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The  reiina^  or  eje-nct,  the  immedUte  feat  or  rather  instnunent 
of  viaion,  ia  the  net-tike  esftanaion  of  the  optic  nerve,  on  whieh 
objccu  are  drmwn,  and  from  which  thej  are  made  vUble  hj  the 
mind. 

B^icmiaied  denoCea  ihat  which  ia  made  like  net-work.  Hence 
the  mcanmg  of  nticiUe  or  littU  hag  made  of  mi^work,  sometime 
ainoe  much  in  nae  among  ladiea. 

To  rmminaU  ia  to  paaa  and  repaaa  the  food  through  the  mmen 
or  fftiOei  in  order  to  ita  repeated  chewing.  Hence  the  phmae  to 
ektto  iha  md.  Metaphoricallj,  to  rummaU  is  to  moae,  to  reflect 
calmlj; — 

"Aa  when  a  tnTdler,  a  long  day  paat. 
In  pataiftil  march  of  what  ha  eaanot  And, 
▲t  night* ■  approach,  oontcnt  with  the  next  oot» 
Hmto  j  uwdnntm  a  while  hia  laboor  kMt." 

In  proae  we  aaj  to  rummaU  on,— tiiat  is,  to  meditate  npon : — 

**  He  practSiei  a  dow  meditation,  and  raminates  on  the  snl^Jcet."— 
?r4^te,  **Onthalfind.'' 

Bankmptt  a  term  of  French  extraction,  property  denotes  a 
trader  or  money-dealer  whose  bank  or  bend&  ia  brofcen,  the  last 
condition  of  commercial  deetitution  t — 

**  A  hankmpt  ia  defined  a  trader  who  leeretee  himaalf,  or  doea  certain 
other  aeu  tending  to  defrand  hiser6diton.*'-'B&ieM0N<. 

The  terma  ruiiic  and  rural  differ  in  their  application,  the  first 
being  aaid  of  peraona,  the  aeoond  of  things.  AutOea  are  often 
inaenaible  to  the  loTelineas  of  rural  scenes. 

COMPOSITION. 
#bmiaft>  a  aadmee  aadb  of  tkm  Word$  wM  thdr  proper  Pnpotmam. 

Confide  in,  fldo, /Cnol 

Conform  to«  forma, /orst 

Congenial  w't'i,  g^nus,  kutd 

CongratuU'c  '*  ■,  gratalor,  /  congrtftidaU 

Connect  wit ii,  uecLo,  /  hitui 

Conscious  of,  Bcio,  i  know 

Consecrate  to,  sacer,  oaered 

Consent  to,  sentio,  I  fed,  fhint 

Consign  to,  aignum,  a  tiQU 

Consi-t  of,  in,  with,  1  .,„    •  ^_rf 

Consistent  with.        /  ^^»  ^  ""^ 
Consult,  and  conaalt  with,         consul,  a  eoutudlor 

Contend  with,  against,  tendo,  Ittreteh 

Contiguoua  to,  tango, /toiidk. 

Contra  at  with,  traho,  I  draw 

Contrary  to,  contra,  oppofiU 
Conversant  in,  with,  about.      Tenor,  I  am  tngagtd  di 

Conrert  to.  into,  Terto,  /  tens 

Convict  of,    )  -         .     

Convince  of,  J  ^^^^>  ^  overeome 

Copy  from,  after,  «opie, « trwuer^ 

Correspond  to,  with,  respondeo,  latmoer 

Covenant  with,  for,  Tcnio,  /  eoaie 

Care  of,  cura,  aart 

^  To  consist  o/j  to  conaiat  in,  and  to  eoHtiat  ufith,  haTe  each  a 
different  meaning.  To  comUt  of  haa  reference  to  the  materiala  of 
which  an  object  is  made  up ;  to  earnnat  in  haa  reference  to  the 
anbstance  or  essence  of  a  thought ;  to  ooma-iai  with  haa  reference  to 
the  character  or  dignity  of  an  agent  or  actor.  It  eomaiata  with  the 
cliaracter  of  a  wise  man  to  expound  doetxiiiea  tn  wliich  the  weUare 
of  his  fellow- men  eomaiata  z  that  ezpoeition  he  makea  by  words 
which  eonaiat  of  sounds,  or  by  books  w'hich  €omaiat  of  letters. 
The  wealth  of  a  nation  eonaiata  not  ao  mm  di  tn  the  number  as  the 
hesrt,  the  intelligence,  and  the  ainews  of  Its  inhabitants. 

msronicAL  thshs. 
Jfciei  at  Jftuaf  Sordb. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BNGUSH  GRAMMAR.— No.  V. 

Bnolish  DxonoifASixs. 

"  I  suppose,  from  what  you  saii  in  our  last  couTersation,  that 
there  are  several  dictioQ«riea  of  the  Englisli  language  ?*'•—**  Tes, 
there  are  several."—'*  Well,  then,,  which  am  I  to  choose  ?*•— "  The 
aelection  in  part  depends  on  the  amo  unt  of  OMuey  you  can  spare 
for  the  purpose."— <<  My  stock  is  small,  but  I  would  rather  wait 
until  it  has  increaaed,  than  purchase  an  infeiior  book.*'—"  Very 
good,  but  what  ahould  you  say  to  five  guineaa  fsr  n  dictionary  >"— 

I  can  afford  no  such  sum ;  the  ntms  •■(  that  aj  nsiins  will  allow 


me  to  expend  in  the  work  is  a  guinea,  or  a  gainea  iisd  a  hilf."— 

*Let  us  aet  the  limit  at  a  guinea  and  a  half **.<*NaT,  Iia 

not  aure  I  ahaU  be  able  to  raiae  that  aum,  and  1  am  tore  it  wiLbe 
a  long  time  fint.** — **  Ton  did  not  hear  me  out ;  I  was  going  to  aj 
that  taking  a  guinea  and  a  half  aa  the  highest  price,  I  woold  an- 
tion  aeveral  oictionariea  which  range  from  that  down  to  six  or 
aeven  ahilUnga/'— **  Thank  tou,  that  yian  will  suit  oie  m  vcU." 
— '*  With  a  guinea  and  a  half  for  our  hishett  point,  we  eielade  ths 
dictionary  of  the  celebrated  Doctor  Samnel  Johnson.  I  nuj, 
however,  remark  that  to  that  learned  man  we  owe  the  eomsMBct 
ment  of  aonnd  lesicognphy  in  regard  to  the  Eagliih  toagQe."- 
* '  Lexieomphv !  what  u  that  ^'~'*  Dr.  Johnson  hiaisclf  shall  infon 
you;  in  nis  celebrated  dictionary  he  dcfinea  lezioographyis  'tk 
art  or  practiee  of  writing  dictionaries.'  Now  can  yoa  tell  me  tk 
derivation  of  the  word?'*—"  Graphd  means  wrida^r*— *<  Tcs,  vfeil 
does  the  former  part  of  the  word  mean  ?"•»*'  Is  it  eonaceled  vitk 
lego  or  logos?'*— "With  both;  the  original  Greek  is  Laias, 
which,  from  lego,  I  speak  (logoa,  a  word),  may  be  readeied 
soord-toofc."— <'  I  wiah  '  word-book  *  had  been  in  use,  I  shooid  tlia 
have  had  no  difficulty  :  I  Hke  those  Saxon  compounds,  thej  ue » 
obvious  in  their  import ;  how  much  better  woald  word-hook  htfe 
been  than  dietlonarj  or  lexicon :  but  where  is  the  differeaee  betvca 
dictionary  and  lexicon  ?** — **  In  general  there  ia  no  diimnee  b^ 
tween  them,  though  dietionarr  ia  by  uaage  applied  to  word-bookt 
relating  to  the  Bngliah  or  the  Latin,  and  lezieon  ia  applied  tt 
word-books  relating  to  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  and  other  Icsrwd 
lansuagea."—** Then,  why  have  we  two  words?"— "Asa  Butur 
of  met  we  have  two  words,  beeauae  the  Bnglish  has  beea  supplied 
with  ita  terma  from  two  laoguagea — the  Greek,  wheace  ve  get 
lexicon,  and  the  Latin,  whence  we  get  dictionary.  But  «e  lure 
more  than  two  words  which  in  their  general  import  eorreipoai  to 
word-book ;  there  is  vocabnlary  from  the  Latin,  and  %\muj  froa 
the  Greek :  the  former  from  vox,  a  Toiee  or  artieakte  sovo^ 
signifies  a  list  or  collection  of  words  with  or  without  their  terenl 
significations,  and  ia  mostly  applied  either  to  aQ  the  wordi  d  i 
language  eoaaidered  ooUectively-'-thua  we  say,  *  the  Eog1iil>is  a 
rich  and  varied  vocabulary  :*  or  to  a  number  of  words  pot  togetiicr 
for  a  certain  purpoae,  be  that  number  smaller  or  larger-"thiii,  i 
Latin  rocabolary  would  be  a  aelection  of  such  words  as  a  begiiaer 
in  the  language  oasht  first  of  all  to  learn.  Glossary  ii,  m  u  ^5* 
a  learned  book,  and  denotes  a  list  of  terms  hard  to  be  understc<>^^ 
selected  and  given  for  explanation."—"  What  is  the  ori^is  «• 


selected  and  given  xor  expian^uon." — **  wnat  is  toe  onf.cu. 
glosaary  ?" — ^" It  oomes  from  the  Greek  gloas^,  or,  u  the  wi 


the  Greek  glotte,  tongue,  and  polya,  many,  and  so  sig;n^ei  aauj 
tongued  book :  for  instance,  the  Sacred  Scriptures  ia  Heb>e«« 
Greek,  Latin.  German,  and  EngUsh."— *<  You  think  highly  of  D[ 
Johnson's  dictionary  ?"—••  Yea."— "  Do  you  not  think  I  efoM 
procure  a  copv  in  an  old  book-ahop  for  a  small  sum  ?'*  *'  ProbAblr. 
but  though  I  aometimea  go  to  such  places  myself  in  *^*'^\^ 
book-raritiea,  I  adviae  you  to  avoid  them.  Old  books  are  not  good 
for  young  atudents ;  you  will  obtain  more  real,  beeaose  more  tnif. 
knowledge  in  one  rolusBe  of  *  Thb  Popular  Eoucatos/ this,  9T 
careful  searching  and  aifUng,  with  yean  of  laboor,  yoa  cm 
Obtain  from  a  shop  full  of  old  oooks ;  old  books  are  very  mm  u« 
old  clothes— they  are  worn-out ;  knowledge  is  ever  in  ^^^^^ 
and  ever  on  the  advance ;  conaequently  the  sum  of  koovledft 
undergoes  incessant  change — what  was  once  thought  trneii  provu 
to  be  false ;  what  was  once  thought  exact,  is  proved  to  be  '^^*^^/ 
therefore,  dictionariea  which  contain  the  sum  of  knowledge  a 
detailed  explanations,  come  in  time  to  be  wrong;  cooseii«efitJf. 
old  Bnglish' dictionariea  lose,  at  leaat,  a  part  of  thdr  vtlue  li 
giudea  to  leamen.  Besides,  Dr.  Johnson  wss  but  '^V*^ 
acquainted  with  the  conatituent  elements  of  the  BogUsh  Uap^ 
and  therefore  he  waa  not  a  thoroughly  competent  ^^f^^^^^ 
"To  whom,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  aound  instrncoon  in  etynaj 


the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  who  enlarged  and  improved  ihc  ongiw- 
Yet  this  work  oomea  not  up  to  the  mark.  Nor  could  I  f*®!°"JJ; 
as  a  aufficient  etymological  guide  a  very  valuable  ^Uf'!-- 
tionary,  published  in  1844,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  ^7/^^^l' 
the  author  being  Charlea  Richardson.  LL.D.,  who  for  kis  ua 
queationable    deserte  in   this   work  has  lately  recciKd  t  tn^ 

E>nsion  from  the  crown.  However,  by  their  price,  Jo^'".''^ :." . 
ichardson's  dicUonaries  are  beyond  your  reach."-"  Ag«fl,  ^""; 
I  ask,  what  dictionary  am  I  to  purchase  ?"-- You  may  RM«'PJ^ 
find  resources  to  procure  a  copy  of  Webater'a :  if  not,  Rfw » 
tionary  of  the  EngUsh  Language,  eighth  edition,  pahtu^f^  '^ 
Oliver  and  Boyd,  of  Edinborgh,  which  can  be  had  for  (^  *'rj 
and  aixpence,  would  answer  your  purpose.  There  srr,  w  • 
ssTeral  reprinu  of  both  Webster's  and  Beid's  exoeUeat  worss. 
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LESSONS   IN   FRENCH.— No.  XL V. 

By  Profcssur  Louis  Faequbllk,  LL.D. 

§  6.  OncDER  BT  THB  Tbokinations  CeontMued), 

(3.)  Vatcfl  TnrmituttioHt, 

MtucuHM,  Fankdnc, 

A 


acacia,       aoaeia. 


Ezcw — ^rinola,  a  tori  pf  eof* 


A  complete  classification  of  nouns  ending  in  «  mute  (a  ma- 
jority of  which  are  feminine^  would  be,  from  its  lengthy  of 
little  practical  use  to  the  student,  who  would  find  it  easier  to 
apply  to  his  dictionpry  than  to  such  a  list.  We  will  give  here 
the  principal  terminations,  classing  them  according  to  their 
sender,  and  placing  the  exceptions  under  the  examples  given 
lor  the  terminations,  instead  of  putting  them,  as  hitherto,  in 
the  opposite  column. 

giAoe,  ^roof* 

£xc. — espaos,  ajMoe. 
parade,        povwle. 
£xc. — itade,      itocUiaii ; 

grade,  grwi/t. 
hale,  htdgt, 

importance,  {mporUmot, 
danse,  diemee. 


ABB 


▲CLB 


astrolabe,     oitrofabe. 
Exc-T-Souabe.    StttiAa  \ 

lyU'abe,  jyOoUe. 
miracle,        ndradt. 
Exc.—d^baole,    hndkinQ 

^qf  the  ke;  made,  a 


AORB 


AOB 


AXBB 


ARB 

A»TRB 

AVMB 


SOB 


BKB 


BTRB 


BDRBB 
IDRB 
I8MB 
lEOUE 

ISTB 


roB 

VSTB 


ooHtecnUon, 

Ezc. — nacre,  mother  qf 
pearl. 

eowage,        courage. 

Exc— imsge,iiiia^;  rage, 
/"age ;  page,  page  of  a 
"book ;  cage,  cage ;  nage, 
flvfomir^ ;  plage,  beach. 

salaire,         ealarg. 

£xc. — alTaire,  e^Mr ;  aire, 
Jloor;  glalre,  white  tjt 
gnunmaire,  grantr 
;  palre, pair; Jttgn- 
laire,  Jugular-vein ; 
baire,Jhair^doM;  ehaire, 
puiptt ;  serpentalre, 
make'root;  pari^talre, 
peUHoriff  and  a  few 
otlier  names  of  plants. 

hectare,  hectare  (a 
meaaare). 

eadastre,      regiat/er. 

ebanme,       thatch. 

£xc.— panme,  temnte. 

not  immediately  preceded 
by  <  or  U:  abrtfg^, 
oMdgmmd, 

coU^e,         coiikge. 

£xa— Norr^,  Norway. 

car^me,         ktU. 

Exc. — crtaie,  cream ; 
brdme,  bream ;  blr^e, 
tir^me,  gaUeg  vtUk  two 
or  three  rowe  ofoare, 

prttre,         prieU. 

Exc. — ftndtre,  window; 
gu^tre,  gaOer. 

beurre,         tetter. 

old  re,  cider. 

prisme,         prism, 

risque,  risk. 

Exc — bbqne,  eoup 

^b^nUte,      oabinei^maker. 

ExC'batlste,  cambric  \ 
hfte, list;  pletet track. 

refoge,  rffnge.     ' 

arbaste,        ihrub. 


ACB 


▲SB 


AIB 

ANCB 

AK8B 

A88B 


masse. 


mati. 


Exc. — Pamaaae,       Par- 


BINB 
BNCB 

BNKB 
ENBB 


IB 


IBRB 

INB 

IQUB 

IVB 

IB8B 

LLB 


08&E 


PFB 
RRB 


node,  doud. 

£xc.-^apogde,  tgwgee ; 
atbde,  atheiet;  eam^, 
;  oolie^  coJi- 
;  coryphee,  corjf- 
pheua ;  empyrde,  highest 
heaven ;  lyc^e,  Igceum ; 
maoHoMe,  mausoleum ', 
muide,  mutewn ;  hy- 
men^, marriage  I  p6- 
rlgee.per^;  pygm^, 
plgti^'t  troch<;e,/roeAM; 
troph^,  troi}hy ;  spon" 
d^,  spondee ;  loarabde, 
a  beetle. 

baleine,         a  whale. 

cadence,        cadence, 

Exo. — rilenoe,  sUenoe. 

antienne,    anthem. 

Exc. — ^renne,  reindeer, 

offense,         cff\ence. 

tristesse,       tadneet, 

oharple,        Unt. 

Exc— gdnie,0eRtiw;  perl- 
hMle,perflkeHoii;  ineen- 
die,eofVCa9raMdii ;  para> 
ploie,  lonAreUa;  parie, 
cttn^efonepeocA. 

ohaudlr^e,    boiUr. 

thore. 
Mlidtng-shutter 
straw. 

Exo. — inter?alle,inlereo{; 
llbelle,<fM;  Termioelle, 
tfermicelUi  Tiolonoelle, 
violoneello ;  cfa^Tre- 
fenille,  honeg-etuUe ; 
portefeolUejwdbe^  dooifc; 
vandeTille,  ballad. 

boMe,  bunch, 

Exc. — colosne ,  colossus ; 
cmrroMe,  coodk. 

nappe,  tablecloth. 

not  preceded  by  u. 

terre,  land. 

£xc.~llerre,  ivg ;  par- 
terre, Jtower-garden ; 
tonnerre,  thunder ;  par- 
atonner^e,{^Ato1n|^ftNi; 
Tirrs,  glass. 


doctrine, 

pratique, 

riye, 

oonliise, 

pallle, 


TIB 
TTB 


URB 

USB 
UTB 


pementnem 

amititf,         fiiendship. 
patte,  pato. 

Exc— aiDulette,  amuUii 

sqnelette,  skeleton. 
nature,  nature. 

excuse,         excuse. 
cnre,  to&. 


midi,  noon, 

Exc— lbl,/aftA ;  fonrmi, 
ant;  aprt«-mldi,  q/ter- 
Moon ;  loi,  law ;  merci, 
nwrcg. 


V 

reTtnn,        revenue. 
Exo.— bm,     doH^Mer-ln- 

law;  Tertn,  virtue;  gin, 

MrEMfme;  ean,  tooter; 

pean,slin;  trlba,fei&e. 

{  7. — ^NotTNS  Masculinb  xx  oke  acceptation,  and 
Femimine  in  another. 


MdteuUne,                    \ 

Pitminine. 

Algle, 

eagle. 

Aigle. 

standard 

Anne, 

alder. 

Anne, 

eU. 

Barbe, 

Barbary  horse. 

Barbe, 

beard. 

Carpe, 

wrist  (anatomy). 

Carpe, 

catp. 

Cartouche, 

ornaments  (sculp- 
ture). 

Cartouche, 

carind  ge. 

Couple, 

male  and/bmale. 

Couple, 

apair.abracejLwo, 

Crtpe. 

crape. 

Crfepe, 

pancake. 

D6Iiee  (sing.), 

delight. 

D^lioes  (pl.)i 

delights. 

Espaoe, 

space. 

Eipsoe, 

leading  (in  prini' 

Exemple, 

example. 

Exemple, 

writifig-copy. 

Faux, 

forgery. 

Fsttx, 

scythe. 

Foret, 

drilL 

ror«t. 

fbrest. 

Greffe, 

o^loe  1^  derk  (^  a 
court. 

Greffe, 

gntft. 

Heliotrope, 

snmfiower. 

Heliotrope, 

a  mineral. 
Christian  hymn 

Hymne, 

elaesieal  chant. 

Hymn, 

Lirre, 

book. 

Livre, 

pound. 

Manche, 

handle. 

Hanche, 

sleeve. 

Mdmoire, 

memoir,  biS. 

M^isoire, 

memory. 

Mode, 

mode,  (gramsnar,) 
system. 

Mode, 

fiuldon. 

Moule, 

mould,  modd. 

MoulCi 

shea-fish. 

(Eurre  («.  k/. 

),work. 

(Eaires, 

Uterary  works. 

Offloe, 

divine  service. 

Offlce, 

pantry. 

Ombre, 

a  game. 

Ombre, 

shadow,  spectre* 

Orgue  (sing.). 

organ. 

Orgnes  (pi.), 

organ. 

Palme, 

hand,  a  measure. 

Palme, 

the  advantage. 

Panache, 

pkane. 

Panache, 

pea-heti. 

ParallUe, 

oomparieon. 

Paraliae, 

parallel  line. 

Pendnle, 

pendulum. 

Pendnle, 

dock. 

Pi<jiode, 

acme,  height 

P^riode, 

period,  epodi. 

PlToine, 

abird. 

PlTOlne, 

a  fiower. 

Plane, 

pUine4ree. 

Plane, 

Joiner*s  tool. 

Platlne, 

phUna. 

PUtines, 

smaU   metalUo 
plates. 

FOtte, 

tnfve,paa. 

Pofile, 

frying-pan. 

FOete, 

placet  qglce. 

PoiU, 

post-offioe. 

Prdtexte, 

pretence. 

Pr^texte, 

a  Homan  robe. 

Regale, 

Ofgonpipe, 

Regale,  right  qf  receiving  the  rep. 
entfee  qf  a  vacant  bishopric 

Remise, 

hackney-eoaeh. 

RemlM, 

oarriage-house. 

Serpeniaire, 

oomteUataon, 

Serpentalre, 

dragon-wort. 

Solde, 

baUmoe  of  account. 

Solde, 

pay. 

nap,  sleep. 

mm. 

Somis, 

smile. 

Souris, 

mouse. 

Toor, 

tear  J  turn,  trick. 

Tonr, 

loiMr. 

Vague, 

space,  emptiness. 

Vague, 

wave. 

Vase, 

vase,  vessel'. 

Vase, 

mire,siime. 

Voile, 

vea. 

VoUe, 

saiL 

{  8.— Formation  of  tub  Plural  of  Nouns. 

(1.)  The  plural  in  French,  as  in  English,  is  formed  by  tha 
addition  of  j  to  the  aiogular  : — 

Singular.  Pharal. 

malson,  house  mslson*. 

rM\e,town  Tllles,  townn 
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(2.)  Jirrt  mmpHta, — Nomu  ending  in  the  mmgolmt  with  9,  x, 
or  Mt  hftTe  the  same  foim  in  tha  plural : — 

Sbiffular.  PUotU, 

ib,  fon  flit,  aom 

Toix,  volee  toIx,  votea 

nez,  noM  nez,  noiet. 

(8.)  Second  §xeeptiem — ^Noana  ending  in  the  singular  with 
#«  and  eUf  take  j;  in  the  plural  :— 

Singular.  PlmaL 

ehapeaa,  hot  nhfeaax,  Ante 

tm,Jln  UnXfJIm, 

(4.)  TAiVif  exception, — ^The  following  nouns  ending  in  ou  take 

m  in  the  plural  : — 

Singular.  PUtraL 

bUoD.ieuW  bUo«z«i«web 

caiUou,  peMe  Mttlou.  yfiWw 

ohou,  coUoe^  ^oax,  embktgm 

genoa,  Jtnee  gcapox,  insMt 

hibon,  tnol  bilmu,  otvto 

joajott.  plaything  joi^iuc,  plagthbng$, 

(5.)  Fourth  txeeption, — ^The  following  nouns  ending  in  «•!, 
change  that  termination  into  taut  in  the  plural : — 

Singular,  FhmiL 

bail,  leaae  baaz.  lean§ 

eorail,  coral  eorauz,  eora2i 

6Dail.  enome/  ^manx,  enamA 

•oupirail,  tUr  hole  Boapiraax,  atr-hoUe 

§on»-bt^\,under'leaee  ■oi»>baQX,  under-leoBa 

travail,  labour  traTanx,  Uboun, 

(6.)  Fifth  cjtMptum,— The  fottowing  nouna  fbfm  their  plural 
irregularly : — 

Sbigular,  PbmA, 

ail,  garUe  anx 

b^taU,  cattle  bettianx 

Bercail,  iheg^Uif  baa  no  plural 


(7.)  Sixth  txeeption, — Nouns  ending  in  the  aingular  with  ^, 
change  that  termination  into  auM  in  the  plural  :* — 


PhmL 
g^n^ranx.  generale 
oheTaox,  horeet 
maiix,evfi!t. 


Singular, 
gtfn^rai,  generd 
cheral,  hone 
mal,  viel 

(8.)  Ciel,  oeil,  aieul,  traTsil,  haTetwo  plunte  fr— 

Singular.  PiuraL 

del,  heaven  oienx,  heavens 

.,    f  teeter  qt  a  ff«d  ,.     t  teden  ttf  bedt 

•  l«*y  qr  a  picture  ®***»  I  Meeofpiaturee 

cbU,  eye  yrax,  ^m 

cell-de-b(Baf,  oval  wMom  cBils-de-bceaf,  oval  voMoeee 

ainil,  onoertor    '  aleax,  onoeitorf 

i^al,  grandJiOher  alenls,  ^niiM{^!Mefv 

trarail,  lotov  traTaox,  laboun 

traraii,  frw0  traTaUs,  travee. 
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THB  BEY.  SAMUEL  LBB,  B.B. 

Lata  Bagiat  Profauor  of  Hebraw  and  Anblo  in  tha  UoiTanitj  of  Cambcidga. 
Bactor  of  Barlay,  Caaon  ia  Bristol  CatbadnO,  etc. 

Tkxui  is  something  in  the  literary  career  of  this  gentleman  so 
remarkable  in  itself,  and  so  full  of  enoouraaeaent  to  those  who 
have  to  struggle  with  difficulties  while  snoeaTouring  to  obtain 
knowledge,  that  we  feel  much  pkasure  in  bringing  before  the 
readers  of  the  Popular  Educator^  seTcral  particulars  which  we 
have  collected  as  to  his  early  life.  It  will  be  seen  that  though  he 
receired  but  a  scanty  education,  and  was  afUrwards  apprenticed 
to  a  hiunble,  though  useful  mechanical  profbasion;  though  he 
began  Ufe  under  eircumstances  which  appeared  unfayoumble  to 
ererrthing  like  scientific  pursuits,  he  yet  succeeded  to  attain  a 
height  and  eminence,  to  gain  which,  many,  under  Ux  more 
adTiBtagaons  eiroumstancesi  ha^e  toiled  in  rain.  The  fbot  is  that 
there  was  in  Samuel  Lee  a  Utent  spark,  kindled  by  a  superior 

•  Bal,  baU)  camaTal,  wmfeiil;  ebaoal,  jaehali  r^gal,  mat,  IbUow 


agencjr  wUoh  no  ear^y  drcumalanoef  eoddimother:  ttdwIiiA. 
thjm^  It  long  burned  dimly,  and  at  times  leemed  vboHT 
edipsed,  at  length  burst  forth  with  a  brightness  ▼hich  aitaiiihei 
ud  oontinaed  to  bum  steadily  and  usefully  for  a  ■erieTafrrtnl 
tUl  God,  who  raised  hka  19  far  great  aod  important  punoiei 
thought  fit  to  remoTs  him  to  a  higher  and  auxn  gkoom  sphere 
•  *®^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^"^  **  Longnor,  near  Shrewibnrr,  fiiy  14 
.^'??;.  ?•▼"«»*  to  a  charity  school  St  Longnor,  sad  remiinidii 

**iP  ^  7!^*^  *^^  y*"  *»^  ■««•  ««▼«»«  the  fiift 
rudussBis  tf  mnaig^  and  passing  through  the  oooxBe  uiailly 

piuvned  at  such  institutions.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  dutin. 
gniahed  himself  in  any  respect:  he  certainly  gaTeaonni of tbtt 
lemnrkable  talent  fcr  acquiring  laoguagea,  by  wbifih  he  ifia. 
warde  ohtained  a  kating  reputation. 

On  learing  schoot  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  eaipesler,  and 
underwent  hardahips  to  which  f^w  of  his  age  leadilj  mbniL  bm 
which  he  appear*  to  hare  home  without  r^ning.  Hswufiud 
of  reading,  and  caught  op  witii  eagerness  rach  boob  u  cue 
in  his  way,  either  in  the  house  in  which  he  lodged*  or  inhooM 
to  which  he  waa  aent  to  work.  Meeting  fi«iuenUy,  hotreyer, 
with  L«tin  phrases  andqaototions  which  he  could  not  oompieheDJ, 
and  the  eompiiaheBaion  of  which  he  beliered  to  be  eseential  to  the 
fall  undewftamding  of  tike  pasaagea  in  which  tiiey  ooconed,  be 
formed  a  detemunation  to  learn  the  L^tin  language  Be  had  00 
one  to  give  him  any  direction  or  asnintnnnn ;  but  baling  qb  hie  ny 
one  day  to  purchase  a  new  tool  or  two,  he  stopped  at  abook^Ull, 
a  tempution  he  could  rarely  resiet,  when  he  saw  a  copy  of  "Bad- 
diman's  Latin  Grammar,"  marked  **  one  shOting."  Ihoogbh? 
couU  ill  ^ara  a  ahiUii^  at  that  time,  being  much  iawsatof 
tools,  he  immediately  bought  the  book,  detomining  itpoiiiome 
acta  of  nelf-denial  to  make  np  lor  the  temporary  loei.  On  the 
erening  of  tiiat  day  he  set  to  work,  committed  aponioc  of  the 
grammar  to  memory,  and  rested  not  tHl,  by  snstching  erery 
moosent  of  leisure,  he  mastered  the  whole.  The  next  book  be 
purohaaed  waa  the  CoUoquiea  of  Corderius,  with  in  £ngliib 
translation  in  columns  opposite  to  the  Latin ;  this  was  of  gmt 
use  to  him,  aa  was  also  Eatick's  Latin  and  W«gli^  BictiooeiT, 
which  he  obtained  soon  afterwards.  To  these  boob  he  idded 
Claike'a  Krerciees,  and  Beza's  T^t»n  Tnstamrsit 

With  these  Taluahla  aids  young  l«e  made  sobm  pwficieMf. 
By  reSBinng  to  hia  dictionary  and  hia  Corderios,  he  got  ittbe 
meaning  of  a  great  number  of  worda,  but,  as  may  be  nwiilf 
supposed,  he  met  with  many  difficultiea  which  he  was  ooiiTio<^ 
he  could  not  oTeroome  without  the  aaaistance  of  a  master.  About 
this  time,  lalling  into  the  company  of  a  catholic  priest,  he  thi. 
tured  to  aak  him  for  an  explanation  of  some  difficulty ;  the  pri«t, 
howeyer,  dismissed  him  with  a  somewhat  sharp  repulae,  iiyiiil 
thnt  *'  charity  began  at  home."  He  was  moeh  mortified,  ihoogb 
not  discouraged  by  thia  uncourteoua  fnbu£  He  pstaeTeied  in  bis 
endeaToura,  unaided  aa  he  i^as^  and  in  about  a  year  after  this 
hioident  he  was  able  to  read  thn  Latin  Bible,  Fkyrae,  woie  of 
Cicero'a  Ontiona,  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Jwat^  SsUuit,  Tupl 
Horaoe's  Odas»  and  Grid's  Epistiea.  -"-»—»  "^  " 
Thua  Samufli  pbdded'  on,  notwithstanding  many  diffieoltiei  end 
Moh  aeU-denial,  through  tiie  remainder  of  his  spprenticeehip. 
His  term  having  expired,  he  determined  to  leam  the  Greek  Un- 
guage,  and  bought—by  selling  one  book  as  boob  sb  he  had 
maatered  its  contents,  snd  purchasing  another  with  the  affl»y- 
tiie  Westminster  Greek  Grammar,  a  Greek  Tsatsosst,  and 
SohrcTclius'  Lexicon,  with  the  aid  of  which  latter  he  made  iom« 
pro(p^s.  He  next  obtained  Huntiogford'a  Greek  ExeraM^  the 
whole  of  which  he  wrote  out;  and  then,  in  pursuance  of  the 
advice  given  in  the  exercises,  he  read  Xenophon'e  CyTop«dia, 
and  amm  after  Plato'a  Dialogues,  some  portion  of  Homer'a  Iliad 
and  Odyseey,  Pythagoraa*  Golden  Verses,  with  the  comneEtary 
of  Hierooles,  Lucian's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  and  aome  of  the 
Poetae  Minorca,  with  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  A  proo^  this 
of  what  can  be  done  when  a  man  is  eagerly  bent  on  the  aecom- 
plishment  of  an  object,  and  when  he  is  determined  to  ^  redcen 
the  time  "  for  that  purijiose. 

Lee  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  Eebnr, 
and  to  assist  him  in  this  he  procured  Bythner  s  Grammsr,  and  his 
Lyra  Prophetica ;  soon  afterwade  he  obtained  a  Psslter,  which  he 
read  by  the  help  of  the  Lyra.  He  next  purchaaed  Buxtof i 
Grammar  and  Lexioon,  with  a  Hebrew  BiUe.  While  thua  en- 
gaged he  seemed  to  be  fsst  approaching  the  summit  of  his  wiahei; 
but  he  met  with  new  interruptioDtf  to  his  learned  punuitk  A 
frequent  inflammation^  in  hit  eyes,  md  evnry  pcinUe  diaoooni** 
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meDt  from  those  wmnA  Mm,  proved  poirerftil  opponenta.  But 
haMt,  tnd  •  JMd^Urminmiim  |»  prpmd,  h»d  noir  mtde  study 
hii  dearest  reoreatioa  fnm  muiiuil  laboitr,  tad  he  ereiy  day 
Totomedtoii  asaaoaree  of  plsanif^  Aa  we  have  belbro  inti. 
matod,  he  fcjfr  many  jmvatioiit  in  oonaequenoe  of  his  arduooa 
hLtt'to^M'  l^ewa.  amply  «paid  by  the  happiaee. 

A  Mend  of  Bamoel  Lee'i,  who  had  made  himaelf  iatimttely 
aeqtitinted  irith  Lee's  mode  of  study,  has  iBfoimed  u*-iii  the 
hope  that  it  may  stfannbts  some  solitaiy  unbefriexided  stodent  to 
adopt  a  similar  cour8e,--4hat  the  system  pwvaed  by  this  astonish, 
inf  ittstmioe  of  sttooessM  self.«daea«um  in  the  stttdy  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  was,  the  eonstanl  ezenfae  of  analysis^  er 
pa«mg;  declining  Hm  nonns,  idjeetiyes,  and  pwwmne ;  oonf n- 
gaticg  the  yerbs;  esamming  the  rales  for  the  aenden  of  the 
miuus  and  tile  tsDses  of  the  yeihst  and  inyestigali^  the  syntax. 

Aboat  thu  time  Lee  met  with  the  Targnm  of  Onfcelos:  aad  sa 
b  t  had  a  C^^OMttoMT  in  Bythner't  Lyra,  with  the  aasistanee 
of  that  and  Sehindler's  Lrxieon,  he  was  soon  able  to  nad  iL  to 
his  great  deHght  He  next  proeeeded  to  the  Byriao,  and  ntA 
some  of  Gutber'i  Testament,  by  the  help  of  Otho's  Synopsis  and 
Schindler's  Lexicon.  He  next  looked  at  the  Samaritan,  but  as 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  differs  UtUe  from  the  Hebtew,  except 
in  a  change  of  letters,  he  found  no  difleol^  In  niding  it  m 
quotations  whereyer  he  found  tiiem. 

By  this  time  Lee  had  attained  his  tw«ity.aflh  year.  He  then 
begmn  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  nnnsssaiy  for  him  to   .^. 

S^iS^htbJ^o^e^aS^  , 

deto  rmined  to  abandon  his  ikTourito  punuits :  he  eoldhhTbooS!   -  ^^^-  ^'^ -**  ^^'      Professor  of 

mad«  new  resolutions  as  to  his  future  course,  and  took  untohim- 

self  a  wife.    That  Proyidenoe,  however,  which  had  designed  him 

to  do  a  great  work,  interftred,  and  circumstances  induced  him  to 

betake  himself  to  study  with  additional  industry  and  peiee. 

yerance.    His  chief  pix^erty  was  his  cfaf  st  of  carpenter's  tools« 

wofth  about  £25 ;  and  hjs  only  dependence  the  use  of  those  tools! 

A  fire  broke  out  and  destroyed  his  tools,  and  with  them  his  hopea 

of  subeistence.    He  was  cast  on  the  world  without  a  shilling,  ^ 

without  a  friend  to  lend  him  one.    It  was  neeesaary  for  him  to 

pursue  some  new  coarse,  and  he  reeolTed  upon  one  in  whieh  his 

former  studies  might  proye  adyantageous.    The  oeoupation  of  a 


talent  af  oonyeying  knowledge  to  othei»— an  art  not  alwaya 
possessed  by  men  of  leammg. 

In  December,  1813,  Lee  entered  Queen's  College,  Cambridge; 
where  his  constantly  accumulating  acquisitionB,  Ms  great  talento 
and  industry,  led  to  his  future  advancement  and  reputation. 

The  principal  events  in  the  remaindsr  of  Sannal  Lee'a  Hfe  auiy 
be  thus  briefly  ntntted  :— 

1816.  Published  his  Syriac  New  Testament,  for  which  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  nf  Halle  in  Saxony. 
The  Syriao  OldTestament  was  published  in  1888.  Editor  of  the 
Malay  Scriptures,  the  Arabic  and  Coptic  Psaltfr  and  OoepelB, 
translator  of  Generis  into  Persian )  editor  of  Martjn'a  Persian  and 
Hindustaoee  Testament. 

1817.  Took  the  degree  of  B.A. 
1817  and  1818.  Superintended    the  Hindustaaee  Frarer-book, 

and  the  Morning  and  Sreuiog  Prayers  in  Persic.  Wioto  the 
history  of  the  Abyssinian  and  Syrian  churches  lu  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Missionary  Society. 

1819.  Elected  Professor  of  Arabic,  and  the  degree  of  M.A.  Con- 
ferred upon  bim  by  Royal  maxidate. 

1820.  Orammar  and  Vocabulary  vt  the  Kew  Zealand  language. 

1821.  Syloge  Libmrum  Orienialium,  and  Letter   to    Bellamy 
against  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 

1823.  Eleced  chaplain  of  the  gaol,  Cambridge. 
1824  to  1828.  His  ControTersy  with  Dr.  Henderson,  and  edited 

Sir  W.  Jones's  Persian  Oramnar ;  the  second  edition  of  this  gram 
mar,  in  1828,  is  in  fiact  a  new  work. 

1824.  Controrersial  tracU  on  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism, 


also  in  Arithmetic*     Still  he  had  no  moneyi  and  no  ftisnd  to 
supply  it 

At  this  critical  juncture  the  itmgglas  of  this  would-be  scholar 
oune  to  the  ears  of  Arohdesooa  Oorbett,  who  sent  for  him,  ascer- 
tained the  particulars  of  his  cass^  and  encaged  to  render  him 
assistance.    To  the  Arohdeaoon  he  was  indebt^  for  the  situation 
of  maater  of  the  Blue  School,  Shrewibury ;  and  by  the  same 
gentleman  he  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Jonathan  Scott  (^analatar  of 
the  Ambian  Nights),  who  had  been  seeretary  to  Hastings  In 
India,  and  Oriental  Professor  of  the  Royal  Military  and  East 
India  oolleges.    In  the  company  df  Scott,  Lee  had,  for  the  first 
time,  an  opportunity  of  oonyening  upon  those  srduous  pursuits 
in  which  he  had  been  ao  long  engaged,  and  which  he  had 
proaeouted  imder  eyery  discouragement,  in  seclusion,  end  amidst 
tho  priratiena  of  poyartr,  with  such  extraordinarT  success.    Dr. 
Scott  lent  him  some  books  in  Arabia  Persian,  ana  Hindustanee, 
and  directed  his  pronunciation  of  those  tongues.    In  the  course 
of  a  few  months  ne  was  able  not  only  to  reM  and  truiBlate  from 
any  AnUc  or  Persian  mannsoript,  but  to  compose  in  those  lan- 
gnaffea.      He   translated  into  Jljshic  and   Persian   several  of 
Dr.  jToksaon's  Oriental  Apologues  in  the  Rambler,  and  Addison's 
Vision  of  Mirsa  in  the  Spectator,  which  Dr.  Scott  pronounced  to 
be  "  wonderfiilly  well  done :"  they  met  also  with  the  spprobation 
of  Mr.  Jamea  Anderson,  an  oriental  scholar  of  high  staodizig. 
By  peraeverance,  Lee  perfected  himsdf  In  the  knowledge  ofthe 
languages  to  which  he  had  before  applied  himself^  adding  thereto 
the  knowledge  of  French  and  other  modem  languages. 

During  the  period  that  Lee  was  master  of  the  charity  founda- 
tion at  Shrewsbury,  he  attended  two  or  more  schools  as  a  teacher 
of  arithmetic,  and  at  a  few  private  houses  as  Instructor  in  PersiBn 
and  Hindustanee  to  the  sons  of  gentleman  who  were  in  ezpeeta- 
eion  of  appointments  in  the  eiTll  or  military  serrSce  of  the 
Hon.  Kast  India  Company;  and  the  progress  made  by  his  pupils 
proynd  that,  in  those  days  ss  well  aa  in  after  lilb,  he  had  the 


„  _    __  Hebrew,  and  Prebendary  of 

Bristol.  This  preferment  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  Lord 
Brougham,  then  Lord  Chancellor.  In  this  year  he  commeoced 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Htbrew  Scriptures,  which  he  continued 
for  the  space  of  aboat  three  years, 

183i.  JPubUthrd  his  Hebrew  Grammar}  a  volume  containing 
Sermons  and  Dissrriatioas  on  Theological  subjects,  and  an  origniQ 
Biposition  of  the  Book  of  Rcvslation )  and  the  Latin  Prolegomena 
to  BaRster's  Polyglot  Bible. 

1823.  The  Travels  of  Ibn  Batota,  translated  from  the  Arabic, 
for  »hioh  he  obtained  one  of  the  King's  golden  medals.  Created 
O.D.:  at  his  creation  a  high  encomium  was  passed  upon  him  by 
Dr.  Turtun,  R»'gius  Processor  of  Divinity,  In  an  elegant  L  tin 
Oration.  A  Controversy  with  Mr.  Joseph  Storra  Fry,  of  Bristul, 
on  the  Tithe  Question. 

1834.  Sermon  on  the  Primitive  Sabbath,  and  Letter  to  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  on  Dissent. 

1637.  Book  of  the  Patriarch  Job. 

1840.  Vii'ltation  Sermon,  containing  a  reply  to  Dr.  Wiseman,  on 
the  Bueharist,  as  held  by  the  Syrian  Church.  In  February,  his 
Hebrew  and  English  Dictionary  ;  of  this  last  we  may  say  that  it  is, 

It  woold  oeenpy  fer  too  Itrge  a  space  to  enumerate  all  the  pub- 
lications of  Dr.  Lee ;  by  which  he  rendered  service  alike  to  the 
Christian  Church  and  to  the  world.     In  addition  to  the  Prebend 
of  Bristol  Cathedral,  he  held  the  Rectory  of  Barley ;  to  the  pas- 
toral duties  of  which  he  attended  with  much  punctuality,  at  tho 
same  time    rendering    all    possible    service    to  the  Bible  and 
Missionary  Societies.    Although  his  great  genius  was  convertible 
to  almost  any  purpose,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
the  word  of  Ood ;  his  highest  ambition  being,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  word  himself,  and 
to  be  able  to  make  it  known  to  his  fellow- creatures.     Though  he 
had  opportunities  of  attaining  the  highest  eminence  as  a  linrulst 
or  matnematician,  he  chose  rSther  the  saersd  oflee  of  a  mimster 
of  Christ,  end  as  he  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  eo  many  of 
the  languagee  of  ''  the  babbling  earth,"  he  detenuised  that  the 
nations  with  whose  languages  he  had  heooaM  femiUar,  should 
read,  **  in  their  own  tongues,  the  wonderful  works  of  Ood."  Dr. 
Lee  was  amiable  in  his  general  ccmduct,  and  his  whole  career 
fbmishes  one  of  the  meet  signal  and  btiUiant  Inslancee  of  the 
acquirement  of  knoidedge  under  diAeulties  thnt  we  hattf  npon 
leoord.    This  eminent  man  died  in  December  last,  at  Barley 
Rectory,  Hefts,  at  the  usual  ace  allotted  to  mankind  ill  the  prayer 
of  Moses,  the  man  of  Ood,  which  'he  wrote  on  wviswing^the 
histoiy  of  those  whose  caroasses  fell  in  the  wildemem,  and  whose 
wanderings  were  a  fit  emblem  of  hiumn  life  s  **  The  days  of  enr  * 
years  are  three-soore  years  and  ten."    And  well  may  it  he  added 
ftom  the  apoade  James,  «*What  is  your  life?    It  is  ifwim-r 
vapour   that  appsaieth  for  a  little  tfnwi  and 
•way.** 
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LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY.— No.  XIV. 
THE  WBASBL. 

((Mr  ClUITOBX.) 

Tbb  will  h  a< ■  p«l«i  rwlillih  broii  op  tha b>ek,  (ides,  udkci^ 
the  throat  and  htllj  un  sUtn  ;  on  «uh  nie  ODitaT  tba  conwn  of 
tta  moBth  Ulan  ii  a  brown  ipot ;  ita  can  are  mall  and  ronaded  ; 
b  arga  an  naall,  black,  and  ipaikling ;  iu  teeth  are  exceedlDgl; 
■httrp  i  and  it  hai  long  vbiikcii  lika  a  cat.  The  length  of  the 
waaari  doaa  not  aieaed  aeteo  iitcfaea  fRm  the  noaa  to  the  tail,  and 
m  U^  b  Uttk  Bora  tbao  two  incbaa  and  a  half. 

lUa  aninal,  which  la  c»dd>od  in  all  part*  of  Britaia,  ll  Uralr 
■td  aettre,  and  liaing  alihe  bold  and  Gnce,  it  piorea  eiceedioglj 
daatruottre  In  bis-farda  and  virreni.  Toradona  in  daroBring 
ef|a,it  nafcea  a  anutU  bole  in  the  end  of  euA,  and  and:*  oat  iha 
OMUanM,  leaving  tbs  ibell  entire,  Ai  tba  rat,  on  tlu  coBtnrr, 
■aaaUr  diagi  tha  en  from  the  neat,  and  dtlur  makaa  a  larn  bole 
'~  "   ~   *      'a  it  iatopkcea,  thebrmei  nnnadiJjteUwUchof 


b  It,  or  bnaU  it 


to  that  which  bu  jnit  haea  kOled.  Bnffan  laji  that  one  ef  thai 
animali,  with  thre*  of  ib  jonng,  were  takoi  OBt  of  the  oitMi  l^ 
a  wolf  vhich  had  been  hung  on  a  tree  bj  the  hind  (M.  Tm  nil 
wai  almoat  enliretr  pntiilied  i  jet  the  wtuel  bad  udc  i  ml  si 
laaTea  and  herbage  for  hal  jonng  io  the  thorn,  or  thnut,  nC  tbi 
oarrapted  caieaaa. 

.    -rarecsrdad   In  wbicb  lennl  waaaelt  hare  uiM ii 

and  two  of  them  are  (aid  to  be  a  match  tot  i  in. 
aaplB  1  a  Uboorer  in  tl 


To  t 


.    _  ,  reuali,  wUA  naW 

Dpon  tii"  frnn  an  old  djlu  io  the  Add  wbere  ba  wit  it  wnL 
Alarmed  at  aacli  a  fuiona  owet,  the  man  inatantlj  beloali  Undf 
to  ^U,  but  be  eooD  loond  ba  waadoaelj  ponoed ;  and  ihboaib 
he  bad  a  large  bone-whip,  with  which  be  codoToaRd  bj  Kinnl 
back-banded  atrokea  to  atop  bia  aaaailaota,  jet  tber  ugtri;  <«- 
tinuad  the  pnnoit.  On  (he  rery  point  of  being  «td  lij  ikt 
tbrtiat,  be  bappilf  noticed  at  aome  diatanoe  tbe  fiUn  bcuchif  > 
tree,  which  be  Made  for,  al^  inatantlf  analching  itip.hcBuhllr 
and  with  anch  anccan  that  ha  ^ccdilf 


He  la  eonadou,  bowenr,  that  Om  weaael,  anlika  tba  rat,  naj 
reader  him  much  aarrlce.  It  ii  mora  than  •  match  for  tbe  largart 
rat,  to  which  apedci  it  ii  a  mortal  eoemf ,  and  can  tbna  rid  the 
•tack-rardi  and  faami  of  theae  deitructiTe  «emun.  It  li  nen  non 
uehl  than  tha  cat  hi  dertnnlng  rata,  aa  from  the  alenderDen  a 
ita  bodr  it  oan  poraaa  them  IrId  tbrlr  bolea,  and  nadilj  mahi 
•»«■  "  pray.  Hiee,  another  pbcneof  tbe  farmer,  are,  of  coniae 
«ao  *Mmiar  tba  weaacl. 


tracka  molM,  with  the  n 


It  peneverance,  tl 


:r  in  the  poTnit  if 


Jggalkriaa.  IlwlU  omicroaa  the  ™.^.  ^.  .^  k-.m..  ., 
to  prej  be  hi  dght,  nor  doM  awiftnni  iTaU,  for  the  wcikI  will 
faatel  onwarda  till  Iti  Tiatim  fkili  fnnn  eihinitioD.  Mr.  Bdl 
•tataa  that  a  kite,  whloh  had  adied  a  weaael  and  mounted  into  the 
"I*—  obaBTed  to  wbad  irregukrlj,  and  at  length  to  fall  to  tbe 
pond  dead,  Iha  detarmfaied  Uttle  aiilDiiBl  haidng  ton  open  the 
•kn  nd  lam  Uood-nMeli  onder  the  whig  of  the  bird. 

It  it  laid  OM  tha  wtaael  prefen  meat  which  bti  become  putrid,  ' 


In  iDOtbet  caie,  aacapa  tnta  the  Iteradty  of  wme  of  Am  o*' 
turca  waa  not  to  eair.  An  aged  woman  wat  on  8h$f  Filb>  ™ 
■omewhat  wearj  with  a  long  walk,  and  obaerrhig  an  iRcgnbr  fdi 
of  licben-cOTend  itonei  not  far  from  the  monalaiii-patli,  ilit  't 
down  on  one  of  them  to  reat.  Scarcely  had  ihe  done  lO,  "ho  * 
abaerred  a  weasel  peep  from  beneath  a  many  itooe,  ud  it  '■ 
aame  time  heard  the  toundi  it  atlerrd,  indicatini  It*  hi|b  ili|- 
pleaiure.  Bat  little  diaturbed— a>  iha  had  ■em  and  bcaid  «iKb 
before— by  iti  to  doing,  abe  natBrailj  became  much  aUrawd  •"" 
one  after  another  appeaied.eqiialiy  angrj,  nntil  there"!"'""? 
of  theae  creaCnrea.  Some  of  them  acrambled  np  her  clotbo,  uj 
one  or  two  got  *a  high  aa  her  neck  and  thouldera.  She  alruk  ai 
lacked  at  tbem,  and  iiicceeded  in  laming  aome  and  killing  ^^"^ 
when  proridrntially  a  ehepherd'i  dog,  having  been  ataielrf  " 
the  place  by  theskirmiih,  came  to  the  top  of  a  neighbauiag  °*'^' 
and  began  to  bark  with  all  hi*  might.  The  initant  the  m™» 
heard  thenoue  of  the  dog,  they  diiappeared  under  the  larp  •nwd 


The  weaael  often  falla  a 


.    » 
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BxsBoisB  75. 

• 

Ar^nfteb,  n.  totig  of  ChrRettmi,  to  climb,  C^laqtn,    to     beat, 
the  Alps;  terambleup;  itrike; 

nit'erfcnRcii,  to  bc-  Crmorfcen,  to  murders  ^tnitbtn.  to  bind 
knowledge,  ownt    thmfl,  eerneat  i  with  chaini  i 

9lu'gettiluf«  m.  mo-  Oemfcitj|4gec,  m.  cha-  ^mudtn,  to  adorn, 
ment,     twinkling      mois-hunter;  attire; 

(of  an  eye) ;  ^krU^t.  m.  judgment;  Sabeln,  to  blame,  cast 

fftnl'nuH^,  to  find  ^bnif<^,  heathenish;  a  blame  upon  one; 
out,  ascertain;  heathen,  pagan ;     Uabcniltyt,    not    used, 

iaii(M9«r  M-  letter-  ^mttt^  it  is  to  be      not  availed  of; 
carrier ;  hoped,  as  I  hope ;  Unft^tb,/  innocence; 

(ScmDoniren,  to  com-  3c  nac^bcm,    as,    ac-  ^tti^Un,  to  despise ; 
pose ;  cording  as ;  SScrleumben,   to   oack- 

IDrrcinfi,    once,    one  ^oflSor,    costly,    ex-      bite,  calumniate ; 
day,  in  the  Aitnle;      pensive;  Sctfsmmcbi,     to     as* 

<9f Mttcrang,  /.  exas-  ffta^tAff^^  neglectful ;    semble,  meet; 
peration,    animo*  fiRitistcfung,    /.    eo-  fl3cnut|ct(ni,  to  doom, 
sity ;  operation ;  condemn ; 

Qrtenncn,  to  perceiye,  ^nfftet,  m.  priest ;  SEBuflc./.  desert,  will- 
recognise  ;  dtt^tlUfy,  honest,  up-      derness ; 

right;  Seufinii  n.  testimony. 

fBitU  9Renf<^n  toettcn  i^ef  !Rn4f*  Many  persons  are  honoured  on 
t^umi  mc^t  i^  CBctHtn'llc  account  of  their  ridies,  not 
wtge  It  dfoi^ct.  on  account  of  their  merits. 

9Im  (Bnu  Ux  e^fXa^  tosr^ni  bic  At  the  end  of  the  battle  the 
^p'ftrflcn  mit  Soriecc  (cfcAn|t'  most  valiant  were  crowned 

with  laurels. 

ta«  fBuify  tel  ^(^tdfatt  ifl  toon  The  book  of  fate  has  been 
®cttci  4anb  verfc^tolfen  tvortcn,         closed  by  the  hand  of  God, 


unb  U\n  Sterb'lic^rT  vrrmag'  ri' 
ncR  SdUd  in  frinc  gc^mni^vol* 
Un  matttx  )u  t^un. 
Ton  rricben  ($Tcful  mar  toon  bem 
Cia'fff  ba«  (Suit  fftncr  ^err'* 
Itc^feit  toerMn^igt  koorbcn. 


and  no  mortal  is  able  to  cast 
a  look  npon  (into)  its  myste- 
rious pages  (leaves). 
To  the  rich  Croesus,  the  end  of 
his  splendour  bad  been  an- 
nounced by  the  oracle. 


®o  tange  dmittra^it   vnb  ^t'ber'  So  long  as  discord  and  contra- 

frtu(^     unter     ben     S0?{nf(^R  diction  reign  among  mankind, 

^errfd^t   (S   186.   8.)  fo  Un^t  so  long  will  the  most  weighty 

xottttn  bie    nic^'ttdflrn   SBa^t^*  truths  be  contested 

•   fteiten  bef dmtoft'  wnrben. 

SKviu  iinb  Sriebe  nxrben  erfl  bann  Repose  and  peace  will  first  re- 
in bicfe  Zff&ltt  jurAif'ffbren,  turn  to  these  valleys  when  the 
n)fnn  bcr  9einb  3A;t)(t(!^  gcft^ta''  enemy  shall  have  been  utterly 
gen  wcrten  fetn  mirb.  defeated. 

1.  $cc  8(^rcr  Uebt  unb  (o^t  btn  flcifigen  6c^a(er.=2>ct  |lci$i|c  e^vltf 
nMcb  von  bem  Seftcr  gelicM  anb  gclobt.  2.  ^cr  3agrr  f^teft  nk^t  nnr 
SBMfc  unb  SBAren,  fonbern  au(^  ®oge(.=9li(^t  nur  3&blft  unb  SBftrcn, 
fonbern  aut^  Soget  iottttn  von  beni  3agec  gefc^offen.  3.  IDie  SRntter 
narnte  ben  @o^n.=:lDcr  ®obn  ivurfct  toon  ber  S02uttcc  getsamt.  4.  <Dcr 
iBrieftrAger  btac^te  einen  58ttcf.  =  I?«  Sricf  »utbe  toon  btm  IBricftrAgcc 
gebrac^t.  5.  S>ct  3ubc  ^at  baf  IBfeib  be<  armen  3Ranne9  gcfauft.=: 
^a«  iPfevb  be6  armen  SRanfte^  t^  von  bem  3uben  gefauft  toorben.  6. 
9)er  &(^met)er  ^  bie  SllvenUebet  fc^on  gefungen.  =  S)te  9[t))enttcb<t  finb 
toon  bem  @d)n>et3er  f<^&n  gefungen  n^otben.  7*  ^^  itinb  ^at  ba<  fSxti^ 
tocrijclTeB.  :=  ^«  Ont^  wmx  von  bem  Jttnbe  vcrgcffen  koscben.  8.  !Der 
'D^e^get  ^ot  ba(  Xafb  grf(^la<!^.=£9>al  Jta(b  tacx  toon  bem  0Ic^ct 
grfc^tat^tet  tvetben.  9.  f^tt  9e(b^rtr  tvtrb  feine  Golbotcn  Io(ctt.=^tc 
®olbaten  n>etben  oon  bem  ^eib^rm  gelobt  toccben.  10.  9oti  toxtt  baS 
(Bute  belo^nen.  =  l&ol  0utc  ivitb  eon  ®ott  Bclo^nt  toerbca  IX  !Der 
y^actbmr  lotrb  bem  Sreunbc  gc^Ifen  ^abcn  s=  IDem  Sftcunbc  toicb  boa  bem 
dlac^barn  ge^lfen  loocten  fetn.  12.  S)er  ^bntfi^  $ricfkr  ivtsb  bal 
arme  SRflbt^en  geopfert  ^aben.  =  {Dai  ftrmt  Wiittfyen  nntb  von  tcm  ^b» 
nifc^en  $rtrftcr  gropfeit  n>crben  fetn.  13  (^dfai  ifl  untet  SRitnrfrfung 
feine<  9reunbcl  '49rutue  crmoitet  toorbcn.  14.  S)te  fieUfUn  Sclfen  ttetben 
VCR  ben  dcmfeniAgcca  crflcttcrt.  16.  S)ec  ganfligf  llugcnbltd  loirb  von 
bem  Jtlugen  orgriffen.  16.  9i  ttotbc  in  ciner  ^Ibcn  €tuBbc  mtfft  get^u, 
benn  fonfl  hi  eiitn  ganjen.  17-  ^er  ®trdt  toutbe  auf  bcibcn  ^kvn  mit 
grofet  (KrHttening  gefd^.  18.  ^on  manege  foflbare  ^tnnbe  ifl  nn, 
isait^  gcblicbcn.    19.  f^ai  SDetl  ill  enbtti^  voUenbet  toorbm  unb  loi^b  in 


btn  erfieii  Xogen  etfc^ncn.  00.  <lnb(i^  i<ft  d  ouggemo^  wita,  t« 
ber  !£)ieb  ifl.  21.  !Dte  JBriide  nuibc  bun^  bag  (SH  mit  foctgetij^.  21 
IDIf  Jtamcele  ivccbcn  in  bet  SBufie  oft  toon  ben  Retfenben  gcft^lo^trt,  m 
SGDaffet  }u  er^ten.  23.  ^ie  Gd^nc  bd  ^rutng  n>ottn  wn  i^rtm  $4ta 
|«m  &bc  tocnm^eilt  awcben.  t4.  $t«mrt^  »ar  von  Svpitcr  «a  et«a 
0fe1fen  gefc^miebet  »otben.  2S.  ^e  Baitlft  mtt  fe|t  intertffaiit  actki. 
26.  <$offetttn(^  toirb  ber  $etnb  gefd^agen  wocbcn  fetn.  27  ^  »at 
bernnft  cia  crnfUl  9fri^  gc^Ucn  merbcn,  noil^bem  aUe  fBfXttx  MTfumuIt 
tootben  fcia.  28.  (Bie(c  axrbca  getobt  loctbcn,  isck^  Zabcl  ntmtrtov 
unb  fBkit  gctabcft  totibcn  feia,  »c(c^  da  M  ensotM  fatten.  29.  iiAt 
Singling  n>at  verfeumbet  tooiben.  SO.  SMc  Unf^alb  bifrfbrn  »<tb  rftatn 
nxtben*  aad^bem  feinc  re<^tU(^tt  ^anblungen  loctben  crfanBt  toottdi  {dii. 
31.  $>ic  SU$fcr^  beg  ^fcrcg  ksctbca  bdofat  ttcibti,  fc  not^m  i^ 
IC^atcn  toecbcn  aaMf oant  Mocbcn  ftia. 

1.  The  mother  warned  the  son.=:The  son  was  warned  by  the 
mother.  2.  Romulus  founded  Rome.=Rome  was  fonnded  hj 
Romulus.  3.  The  Gauls  burnt  it.  =  It  was  burnt  by  the  Gittli 
4.  Mr.  G.  composed  this  song,  and  Mr.  N.  sang  it=Thii  Nng 
was  composed  by  Mr.  G.  and  was  sung  by  Mr.  N.  5.  Weloreand 
seek  skilful  people. sc Skilful  people  are  loved  aod sought; hot 
unskilful  people  are  generally  despised.  9.  A  man  often  neglecti 
his  duties,  while  thinking  of  his  pleasures.  10.  Most  lacred 
duties  have  often  been  neglected  while  we  have  been  deroted 
too  mnch  to  pleasure.  11.  The  hat  of  the  victor  hsd  bees 
adorned  with  flowers.  12.  The  most  valiant  of  the  sroiy  vill 
be  rewarded,  according  as  their  actions  are  acknowledged.  13. 
Thy  sister  is  loved  and  prused  by  her  teacher,  because  she  ii 
diligent  and  attentive;  but  thou  wilt  be  censured  by  tbise, 
because  thou  dost  not  like  to  work.  14.  Charles  has  been 
punished  because  he  had  not  finished  his  exercise.  IS.  ^e 
were  praised  by  our  teacher  while  we  were  diligent  16.  Our 
friend  has  been  punished,  because  he  had  been  neglectful.  1& 
Thou  hast  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  some  dsys  with  thy 
parents  in  the  country ;  thou  hast  been  praised  and  revuded 
by  theni,  because  thy  teacher  has  given  thee  a  favonrsble  tea* 
timony.    17.  His  brother  would  have  been  better  receiTed. 

Section  LXXIII. 

passrvb  tbrbs  in  thk  svejumotivs.  (s  85.) 

exercxbx  76. 

9lbbrc(^n,  to  break  off,  SDarbtetrn,  to  present,  Jtlagen,    to  complua 

crop,  pluck;  oiler;  lament; 

SInffaflertb,    startling,  S)afiir  ^(tm,  to  be  of  <dfen,  to  solve,  «t- 

striking,  remark-      opinion,  to  deem {      riddle; 

able ;  (Kl^rett,  to  honour,  re-  DtaH  *•  ortde; 

9lngcufm,  to  call  ont ;  speet,  esteem ;  0t At^H  «•  ridd!e,eBig* 
flcttfcTf,     ».      conn-  frinne^mtn,  to  occupy,      ma; 

tenance,  exterior «      takepoasession  oft  €»pie(,  n.  gsme^  ptif* 
9Befte(^tcn,tofear,ap.  f^pi^^mtn,  to  drag,  trrfa,  a.Troy; 

prebend ;  pull  along;  Ue'betmafI,   ».  »«"» 

IBcgnabigen,    to    par- thraben,  to  dig,  grab,      superfluity; 

don,  favour;  ditch;  Uc'bi^cai,  m  fix  the 

®et|tn«  to  bite ;  9nt^\ii!fy,  Greek,  Hel.      rest,  besides ; 

fBefa^nag,/.  garrison ;      lenic;  IBctfaa'bigeR,    to  u* 

eefle<^uag,  /  corrup.  <6iatcTge|ien,    to     de-      nouase,  perdict; 

tien,  bribery ;  ceive,  delude ;         S5<nB«'(|cR,    to  wp- 

<5att9ago,ii. Carthage;  ^irf<^,  m.  stag,  hart»      pose,       pww"* 

deer;  thiuk. 

(St  looate  ni^t  ctUu^  bof  fenrt  He  wonid  not  allow,  that  ^ 
ansaa  gc'nifen  tertbe.  man  should  be  catted. 

6ie  l^atttn  verge^ienf  gel^cflf,  baf  They  had  vainly  hoped,  iW** 
bie  vieten  ticinen  <^)ogt|ilmcr  many  fittle  Dttkedoini  ^^ 
in  $TototnVn  cia'get9eilt  wftitcn.        be  divided  into  pronooo. 

man  glaubt,  baf  bci  btcfem  (e^tcn  It  is  anpposed,  tliat  by  thteMi 
Citanne  vielc  C<^ffc  verfi^tagen  (last)  stom,  ttsny  vcm 
moTten  feien  have  been  cast  sway. 

(St  erjAM'tc  mir.  ba$  meinc  W»  He  tOld  (Sect  83. 1)  me,  (Ml 
^anblungen  ubet  biefen  Qk'gcn*  my  negotiatiou  coucCndBf 
^anb  fc^  Qf^W  tboibcn  »Ati,  this   afiaii^  hsti  been  ^ 

much  lauded. 
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IDs  bit  fArfl'Iti^  9ami'nc  se'gciu  Since    the  princely  fiunily  li 

nAitig  ift.    fo  vrnnut^  man,  present,   it   ia    conjectured, 

Uj  tttfen  9(enb  ein  grof d  <Son«  that  a  great  concert  will  be 

ctrt'  toctte  gege'bcn  iDcrten.  given  this  evening. 

3(t  fitfh  ia9  in  fur^ei  3eit  aHe  I  hope,  that  in  (a)  short  time, 

<&in(enit)7c  von  i^m  tocrten  HUx*  all  hindrances  will  have  been 

mn'ttn  tootttn  fetn.  surmounted  by  him. 

1.  G«  t»irto  sffagt,  baf  ^  •f^uOmln  ctnt  S^orflcttuttg  (fftc.=:6l 
isirt  9ffagt,  Kip  ctat  SSorftfOan^  von  ^m  O^MfVicIer  gcgeftcn  iverti. 
2.  iPet  9la((f»iit  glanH  ^f  ^  StnoU  fetnc  Qftcm  tauf(^.=2)(r  ff^aOffxa 
gtau^t,  ba^  tic  Gltern  ten  Um  StnaUn  getdufic^t  mctbcn.    8.  !^ie  Jtinter 
fasten,  trr  3agec  fc^offc  ten  ^trf(^.=S)t«  jttnttr  fagten,  ter  ^irft^  tourtc 
ocn  ttm  3dqer  grfc^ffen.    4.  S^^an  ^fftn^trt,  ter  ^unb  (eif c  tie  8cntc.= 
SRan  ((fun^et,  tic  (rate  ivdrten  »m  tern  ^untc  gebilffn.    5.  SUan  «t« 
mut^et,  bet  9reunt  ^aU  ten  Sreunt  ]^inteTgan3cn.^9)an  vermnt^t,  ter 
ffreunb  fii  Mm  tteiiate  ^hitergangen  loorten.    6.  Set  3?atcr  meinte,  ta$ 
bit  Jlinber  gefptelt  fatten. =S)ec  Soter  meinte.  ta|  voa  ten  Jtintern  ge* 
f);t(tt  merbrn  teAre.     7-  <5t  erjd^Ite  mtr,  taf  tie  i0Mt<^n  tk  SStumen  in 
feinem  0anm  a^cbro^  patten.  =  (lh  etjA^fte  mtr,  taf  tic  Slunien  in 
frinem  ®aittn  ven  ten  IDJdtc^en  wdren  abgcbrot^en  ttotten.     8.  ^x  altt 
&oliat  rief  mi9,  taf  er  feinea  Setb^ertn  nie  versciTcn  mcrte.  =  Vtt  aite 
6oIbat  rief  aui,  tag  fein  Selt^rr  nie  von  i^m  ipcrte  \>€rc\ef{cn  »»erten. 
9.  S)\t  QRttttcc  faqjk,  fit  ntfttt  ttefen  SRac^mittag  im  (9arten  grobcnzr 
iDie  Wuttcr  fagte,  efi  njette  tiefirn  mac^mittag  im  ®arten  wn  i^t  gegtaben 
tverben.    10.  3^1  md(^te  kviffen,  ob  fie  i^n  tottttn  geefrt  fa^"  =3<^ 
mbUfit  totffen,  ob  cc  von  i^nen  tonU  gee^rt  n>ortcn  fein.     11.  3(^  tac^te 
nu^t  anberf,  aU  tap  er  ta9  ®^iet  n)crtc  getoonsen  ^aben.  =  3<^  tac^c 
mdft  anbetl,  all  taf  tal  ®^ict  von  t|m  tvevte  geuwnncn  Morten  fein.     12. 
S>at  Orafet  Mtfuntigtc  i^tn,  et  merte  ficgen.     18.  %v  fagte  rate,  er  toette 
von  Sebcnnann  geliebt  unt  geac^tet.     14.  9r  be^aiiptet,  ta8  fR&t^ft\  fei 
turt^  i^n  gelojt  toorbcn.     15.  IDie  ^eft^ic^te  nieltct,  taf  Xroja  von  ten 
griet^ifc^cn  gfurilen  jerflijrt  toorten  fet.     16    (Sr  fogte  i^m,  er  tourte  feinet- 
wegen  (Sect.  74) ma  ju  t^un  bereit  fein.     17.  X>er  greunb  befldgte  [x^, 
baf  er  fo  toentg  von  mir  befuc^t  »urte.     18.  9)kn  fagt,  Ungatn  fei  tur(^ 
Sefiet^iing,  nit^t  turc^  OcnKitt  ter  SBBaffen,  befiegt  teorten,     19.  9Jkin 
fflAdfyhax  fagte  mir,  ta«  9leuf  ere  ttefc«  Slannet  bote  ni<^t«  ttuffaUentel  tar, 
ober  fetne  @eele  toutte  gejtert  tur(^  cine  aWenge  trefTit^  (5tgenf(^«ften. 
20.  iDer  alte  (Sato  fc^Iof  einc  jete  UttU  mil  ten  SBorten :  Uebrigenl  ^aUe 
idf  tafttt,  taf  Sartl^go  jer|t&rt  fterte.     21.  (Wan  vermut^et,  tie  Seflung 
fei  von  ten  Setnten  eingenommen  norten,  aUrin  tie  28cfa(ung  toertc  be- 
gnatig  »orten  fein.     22   IDer  Sungiing  fagte,  t»  tvette  no(^  mtlc$  von 
t$m  getl^an  toerten:    28.  5)et  betriibtc  «atet  gtaubt,  fein  ©o^n  teertc  von  | 
tern  erbitterten  ffetnte  erf<^offen  toorten  fetn.    24.  ®ie  greuntin  be^oaWite 
taf   tol   Unghicf  tur<^  tic   6(^ult   te«  SRa(|>bar«  ^erbeigefu^tt   wortett 
todre.     26.  3)er  atme  Kagte,  taf  er  getoaafam  fortgefi^Jewt  t^j^en  ttdre. 

1.  It  waa  said,  tl|$U  everybody  would  love  tho*^  children.=It 
was  said,  those  children  would  be  loved  bv  e«-  ^v^Kr^v      o   tk« 
teacher  believes,  that  the  scholars  could  h      '\I^^Ja  thtir  pt 
crcisc.      The   t«^acher  believes,  that  'V/tA-iirolw  hf!^; 
been  learned  by  the  scholars.    3.  -^  '^^  exercise  could  have 

dig  to-morrow  ii  the  garden.=r  ^- ^'^^i^^^'^'^J"?;  ^^  7^1^^ 
At?^  K«r  !,;«  ♦«  «...—  -.  ^  -  l^e  gardener  said,  it  would  be 
dug   by  bim  to  morrow.    ^     «,^  ^P,    .,.  „^„  *^  .  „^  ^^ , 

esteem  your  friends.  =  -.  ^T^i.  ,  ^^-^^  ^  I  ?  ^ 
and  esteemed  bv  vo»'  ^  ^^^^  fnends  may  be  loved 

have  been  orai^-      **'    ^'  ^^  believed  not  that  we  should  ever 

«>.>*;. A.^^  •!,-.?.  -«sd  by  our  teachers,  and  that  we  should  have 
satisned  then-    .  '  . .  ^    _.  :   .  ., ,    .,    ^  , , 

have  rec '  "*  ***  everything.  6.  It  is  impossible  that  you  could 
been  ^i^ed  the  intelligence  before  us,  except  it  might  have 

.^         communicated  to  you  by  telegraph.     7.  How  is  it  pos- 
.ule,  that  this  undertaking  could  have  been  finished  by  you? 

11.  We  doubt  very  much,  that  we  can  ever  be  rewarded  for  our 
Roubles,  and  that  the  promises  can  ever  be  fulfilled.  12.  How 
/could  it  be  possible,  that  that  people  was  governed  badly,  when  it 
^ad  so  TV'ise  and  good  a  prince.  13.  The  poor  slave  complained 
.that  he  had  been  forcibly  dragged  along,  and  in  the  excess  of 
bis  grief  he  cried  out:  " Oh,  that  I  had  never  been  bom !'' 

Tout  est  grand  dans  le  temple  de  la  faveur,  except^  les  portes, 
qui  sent  si  bassei  qu'il  fant  y  entrer  en  rampant.— X^bte. 


LESSONS   IN  GEOGRAPHY,— No.  XVH 
THE  MAP  OP  EUROPE. 

Thk  continent  of  Europe  forms  the  north-weateni  part  of 

world,  or  great  triple  continent  in  the  eastern  henusph^.'e,  . 

wholly  within  the  northern  hemisphera,  to  the  north-east,  « 

south-east  of  the  Briciah  isles.    This  eontinent  is  sitaated 

wholly  within  the  north  temperate  sone,  with  the  exception « 

of  the  more  northern  parta  of  No'rway,  Swe'den  and  Rossis 

tie  within  the  north  frigid  zone.    Europe  is  bounded  on  th 

by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  on  the  south,  by  the  Mediterra'nean 

parts— the  gulfs  of  Lyons,  Ge'noa,  and  Venice,  the  Archipe'li 

Sea  of  Ma'rmora,  the  BUck  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Ax'of,  and  the  c 

Mount  Can  casus ;  on  the  east,  by  Asia,  which  is  separated  i 

by  the  chain  of  the  Oural  Mountains,  the  river  OnVal,  t 

Ca'spian  Sea  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  north  Alla'ntic  Ocean. 

continent  extends  from  Lat.  7 1*'  6'  N.  to  Lat.  ^6^  6'  N  an 

Long.  9»  31'  W.  to  l^ng.  64?  30'  E.     Its  length,  from  Ci 

Vi'noent  in  Portugal,  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Rw 

Europe,  is  about  3,500  miles ;   and  its  breadth  varies  fnm 

half  its  length,  or  1,750  miles,  to  757  miles,  the  distano 

Da'ntaig  on  the  Btltic  to  Ode'saa  on  the  Blaek  Sea,  right 

the  middle  of  the  continent.    The  most  northerly  point  of  E 

is  usually  considered  to  be  the  North  Otpe,  in  Lat.  11^  10'  ^ 

Long.  26*  1'  E  ;  the  most  soatheriypomt  ia  called  Enro'pa  \ 

in  Lat.  36^  6'  N.  and  Long,  b'*  2V  W. ;  the  most  easUsriy  pc 

scarcely  defined,  being  in  the  range  of  the  Oural  Mountains, 

the  mouth  of  the  river  Kara ;  and  the  most  westerly  point  is 

Roca  near  Lisbon,  in  Lat.  38<>  47'  N.  and  Long.  Q**  31'  W. 

The  surface  of  the  land  in  Europe  contains,  according  I 
latest  estimate,  about  3^  millions  of  square  miles,  or  more  ei 
3,586,187  square  miles;   and  its  population  is  upwards  oi 
millions,  or  more  exactly  262,874,500.     Hence,  there  are  ii 
continent  on  an  average  about  73  ixihabitants  to  every  square  i 
but  as  Russia  in  Europe  is  reckoned  to  contain  about  two  ml 
of  square  miles,  or  more  than  half  of  the  continent,  and  to  b 
population  of  about  60  millions,  or  less  than  one-fourth  of  tb 
the  whole  continent, — it  follows,  that  in  Russia  there  are  o 
average  about  30  inhabitants  to  every  square  mile,  and  in  the 
of  the  continent  on  an  average  about  122  inhabitants  to  every  sq 
mile.    The  surface  of  the  inland   seas   belonging  to  Eurof 
estimated  at  nearly  1 1  millions  of  square  miles,  or  more  accnn 
at  1,483,000  square  miles,  distributed  in  the  following  proporti< 
the  White  Sea,  in  the  North  of  Russia,  38,000 ;   the  Ba'Itic  1 
between  Sweden  and  Russia,  having  de'rmany  on  the  south, 
De'nmark  at  itsentrance*  135,000 ;  the  Mediterra'nean  or  Great 
lying  south  of  Europe,  about  1,000,000  ;   the  Black  Sea,  sout 
Russia,  180,000 ;   and  the  Caspian  Sea   or  Great  Inland  L 
130,000.    The  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  flows  betv 
Qreat  Britain  and  the  continent  is  called  the  German  Oceai 
North  Sea ;  its  passage  on  the  south  is  ealled  the  E^hsh  Chan 
and  at  the  narrowest  part  the  Strait  of  Dover,  which  is  about 
miles  across,  and  is  reckoned  200  feet  at  ita  greatest  depth, 
entrance  to  the  Baltic  or  East  Sea,  is  by  a  channel  of  which 
part  between  No'rway  and  De'nmark  is  called  the  Skagav-Ri 
and  the  part  between  Swe'den  and  Denmark  the  Kattegat ;  in 
latter  part,  there  are  three  straits  called  the  Sound,  about  2^  m 
wide,  the  Great  Belt  about  8  miles  wide,  and  the  Little  Belt  ab 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide.     In  the  northern  part  of  the  Ba 
are  the  Gulfs  of  Bo'thnia,  Fi'nland  and  Ri'ga.     On  the  west 
France  and  North  of  Spain,  lies  a  part  of  the  Atla'ntie  called 
Bay  of  Bi'scay.     South  of   Spain  between  Europe  and  A'fr 
lies  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterra'nean,  called  the  Strait  of  G 
ra'lur,  which  is  about  13  miles  broad  in  the  narrowest  part,  i 
about  1,000  feet  deep. 

The  length  of  the  Mediterra'nean  is  reckoned  about  2,400  mil 
and  its  greatest  depth  upwards  of  6,000  feet,  or  more  than  a  n 
and  a  furlong;  and  ita  waters  are  more  sait  <nan  taose  oi 
Atla'ntie,  from  which  a  strong  current  runs  continually  into 
former.  The  tides  in  the  Mediterranean  are,  owing  to  its  n 
row  entrance,  very  small,  and  in  many  places  stareely  perceptil 
The  Gulf  of  Venice  Qf  the  Adria'ttc  Sea  is  an  arm  of  the  M<  dii 
ranean  which  lies  east  of  luiy  and  south  of  the  Austrian  doi 
Dions ;  and  the  Archipelago  (anciently  the  iEgean  Sea),  another  i 
between  Greece  and  Asia  MinPf*  studded  with  i^l•^lld»  'anioua 
I  ancient  history.    The  waters  of  ^  Archip<*lago  communicate  « 
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tbOM  of  Iba  Sm  ot  Ma'roion  [uxiieiitiy  the  Propootu)  throotli  ■ 
nuTow  obanoel  or  itnit  cbUhI  Uw  DvduwUu  (uMotlj  the 
HellMpodt),ibcrat  half  >  mill  inwidChatltonuTOwntput;  IhoM 
of  the  See  of  Hennoca  with  thoee  or  the  BUck  See  (endmitlT 
the  Eniine  See)  bf  the  SCniC  or  CooiUntiiiople  (encieotlj  the 
Thra'eieii  Bo'epborai),  wUek  ii  ttUl  nerramr  (hen  the  former; 
•nd  tbOM  of  the  BUck  Sea  with  thoee  or  Oe  See  ot  Az'of  or 
AMT(aaetaatlrtbe  Pelu  HecOile,  tM*  MMVtian  Rh)  hj  the  Stnit 
of  Jevlkele  (aoeientlr  the  Ciam'eriui  Bo'ephonu,  >.(.,  tbeClnme- 
rin  Or- Ant],  sbont  *  mile  ud  ft  half  wide.  The  eeatem  part  of 
the  Hedltemnewi  adj^niog  Torkej  in  Aaia  ii  called  Uw  Lcreiit 
(from  the  Freach,  lmai,ritiii/),  becawa  to  the  '"hiMtintf  ilonc 
the  ikortbeni  and  aoatbem  iboiaa  of  the  Qreit  Sea  the  eu  appeara 

comiTUEB,  xiNGDom,  urixu,  A-^d  stATEB  or  EnaorE. 


to  riie  ip  that  qoaiter  of  the  horiian.  Thr  mtm  oF  tin  Can 
Sea  or  Lake  are  not  luperficiallj  (that  b,  oe  the  lurfiBofiii 
land)  connected  with  thoee  of  the  Meditemneui,  ti^  Knimd 
from  them  bj  the  Caneaiiin  duin  of  nonnuiiit.  Onnt  u  ik 
indeatatioo  of  the  oontinent  of  Earope  bj  mu,  tMn.uilnl&  n 
hai  e  freater  line  of  Me-coait,  in  pnrortiiiii  Co  iu  ntt,  t^  m 
other  cootfnent  OO  the  hce  of  the  globe  ;  and  t;iiig  ilauw  iMr 
within  the  north  temperate  lODe,  It  ia  better  adiplcd  for  Ibt  halit, 
conrenloiea,  and  eommeirial  inlMtonne  of  Va  tnhibiOHi. 
Utoce  ila  raperiortt;  In  point  of  power,  intdl^aM^  ud  n^i 
to  all  the  other  csMliiwDta.  Tbt  total  lenfth  of  in  ■arfm  it 
eitimiled  at  nearlf  twenty  thoannd  milei,  or  tni\j  tbtwl  m-m 
part  Ibh  than  the  drcnmferenee  of  the  gtcriw. 
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In  the  north  of  Eoropa  there  ere  only  two  peninfolas  worthj  of 
particoUr  notice,  nimely,  the  Great  Scendinevien  PeniniuU,  which 
tndndes  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  lies  between  the  Baltie  Sea  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the  Peniniola  of  Jutland;  which  in- 
cludes continental  Denmark,  and  lies  between  the  Kattegat  and  the 
North  Sea.    It  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  the  isthmvs  of  Sleswig, 
which  is  about  25  miles  wide.    In  the  south  of  Europe  there  are 
three  peninsnlss   of  great  importance  in  history,  namely,  the 
Iberian  or  Hispanian  Peninsula,  including  Spain  and  Portugal, 
which  lies  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantio«  and  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains  stretching  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Gulf  of 
Lyons ;  and  Greece  (anciently,  the  Peloponnesus,  ih§  Itland  of 
Titfepa),  sometimes  celled  the  Morea,  which  is  joined  to  the  main- 
land, called  Hellas  (anciently  Aehaia),  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth ; 
this  isthmus  being  only  about  four  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest 
part.    To  these  peninsulas  may  be  added  the  Crimea,  which  is  the 
most  southern  part  of  Russia,  and  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  the 
isthmus  of  Perecop,  which  is  only  about  five  miles  wide  at  the 
narrowest  part. 

In  the  preceding  Table  of  the  Countries  of  Europe  we  hsTe  en- 
deaToured  to  comprise  a  great  deal  of  information  in  the  smallest 
possible  space.  In  the  first  column,  the  countries  marked  in 
capitals  are  independent  and  self -goreroed ;  those  marked  in  small 
letters  are  dependent  on  the  others  with  which  they  are  connected. 
The  states  of  Germany  are  connected  by  a  Confederation,  in  which 
each  has  a  certain  number  of  Totes,  amounting  in  all  to  70  ;  the 
number  of  votes  belonging  to  each  state  is  attached  to  its  name  in 
a  parenthesis.  The  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  capitals  of 
some  of  the  smaller  states  are  taken  from  a  map,  and  therefore 
are  not  so  strictly  accurate  as  those  of  the  larger  countries,  which 
hsTC  been  astronomically  determined.  The  names  of  the  rulers  of 
each  coantry  or  state  is  taken  from  a  table  inserted  in  the  "  Work- 
ing Man's  Friend,"  tol.  II.,  No.  38,  p.  179,  col.  2.  The  form  of 
goTemment  has  been  ascertained  with  the  greatest  care  from  various 
documents.  Where  the  monarchy  or  sovereignty  is  not  marked 
as  absolute  or  limited,  it  is  generally  of  a  doubtful  or  an  undeter- 
mined character ;  but  in  small  states  this  is  of  little  importance  to 
the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe. 


LESSONS  IN  GEOMETRY.— No.  XV. 

LECTURES  ON  EUCLID. 

PROPOSITION  II. 

Pkoblkm.->1>o»i  a  givm  point  to  dntw  «  $iraight  Imi  equal  to 
a  ffiv4n  ttraight  lint. 

In  fig.  2,  let  A  be  the  given  pomt  from  which  the  straight  line  is 
to  be  drawn,  and  B  c  the  given  straight  line  Fig.  S. 

to  which  the  required  straight  line  U  to  be 
equal. 

Join  the  points  a  and  b  (Postulate  1,  Book 
I.),  and  upon  the  straight  line  a  b  describe 
an  equilateral  triangle  a  o  B  (Proposition  1, 
Book  I.)  With  the  point  b  as  a  centre,  and 
the  straight  line  b  c  as  radius,  describe  the 
circle  c  o  h  (Postulate  3,  Book  I.)  Produce 
the  straight  line  db  till  it  meets  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  c  o  u  in  the  point  o  (Postulate  2,  Book  I.) 
With  the  point  d  as  a  centre,  and  the  straight  line  s  o  as  radius, 
describe  the  circle  o  K  l.  Produce  the  straight  line  da  till  it 
meets  the  circumference  of  the  circle  o  k  l  in  die  point  l.  Then 
the  straight  line  a  l  is  equal  to  the  given  straight  line  a  c. 

For,  by  Definition  15,  Book  I.,  the  straight  line  b  c  is  equal  to 
the  straight  line  b  o,  and  the  straight  line  d  L  to  the  straight  line 
D  o.  But,  by  the  construction  and  Definition  24,  the  straight  line 
i>  A  is  equal  to  the  straight  line  d  b.  Therefore,  by  Aiiom  3,  Book 
I.,  the  straight  line  a  l  is  equal  to  the  straight  line  b  o.  Whence, 
the  straight  lines  a  l  and  b  c  are  each  equal  to  the  straight  line 
u  G ;  and,  by  Axiom  1,  Book  I.,  the  straight  line  al  is  therefore 
equal  to  the  straight  line  b  c  \  and  it  is  drawn  from  the  point  a  as 
required. 

The  construction  of  this  problem  is  here  different  from  that  of 
Euclid  ;  and  it  is  better  than  his.  The  student  will  at  onoe  see 
that  the  portions  o  p  and  L  E  of  the  straight  lines  d  p  and  d  b,  as 
drawn  in  Euclid's  construction,  are  superfluous,  and  that  by  this 
oonstmotion  the  straight  line  A  l  is  drawn  at  onoe  of  the  eiact  and  I 


proper  length  required.  In  some  remarks  which  we  made  upon 
Dr.  Thomson's  edition  of  Euclid  when  it  first  appeared, — remarka 
which  we  made  at  his  own  request, — we  pointed  out  to  him  this  con* 
stmction  as  preferable  to  Euclid's.  He  admitted  the  faet,  but  in 
his  subsequent  editions  made  no  alteration.  Perhaps — as  we 
ourselves  have  done  in  Cassell's  edition — he  retained  die  old  con* 
struetion,  lest  he  should  be  charged  with  too  much  inno^atum. 
**  I  have  taken  care,"  said  Dr.  Thomson,  in  the  first  edition  of  hie 
Enelid,  "  not  to  touch  with  too  rude  a  hand  a  work  which  haa 
stood  for  so  many  centuries."  There  is  a  species  of  contervaiitm 
followed  even  in  mathematics  I  We  shall  rejoice,  however,  in 
giving  our  students  the  benefit  of  every  new  improvement  that  haa 
been  made  in  this  science. 

The  practical  student,— the  mechanic  and  the  engineer,  will,  on 
perusing  the  above  demonstration  and  remarks,  very  probably  say 
to  themselves :  '*  What  is  the  use  of  all  this  unnecessary  parade  of 
learning  about  such  a  simple  matter  as  drawing  one  straight  line 
of  exactly  the  same  length  as  another  ?  Why  not  take  a  pair  of 
composes  or  dividers  such  as  those  described  in  the  Lessons  on 
Drawing,  (fig.  57,  page  250,  ooL  1,)  and  at  once  transfer  the  dis- 
tance from  B  to  0  by  their  means,  to  any  other  place  of  the  paper 
or  plane  that  you  wish,  say  from  a  to  l  ;  then  draw  a  straight  line 
joining  the  points  a  and  l,  and  the  thing  is  done  ?"  Why  not, 
indeed  I  For  all  practical  purposes,  this  method  is  quite  sufficient ; 
to  go  through  all  the  steps  of  Euclid's  construction  is  wholly 
unnecessary  for  mechanical  operations.  What,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  the  use  of  Euclid's  method  ?  We  answer,  that  it  is  useful 
as  a  training  of  the  miW  to  accurate  thought,  conception,  and  reason- 
ing ;  useful  to  the  acquisition  of  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of 
geometrical  demonstration  ;  and  useful  to  the  certainty  of  the  geo* 
metrical  process  of  argumentation,  in  whioh  nothing  ii  to  be  taktn 
for  granUd  which  is  not  laid  down  in  poMtulatot,  and  agreed  upon 
between  the  student  and  the  professor  before  they  enter  npon  the 
earnest  study  of  thii  exact  science.  Without  Euclid's  method,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  demand  o  a  postulate  that  '*  a  distance  or 
length  of  a  straight  line  can  be  transferred  from  one  place  to 
another,  or  from  one  part  of  a  plane  to  another  part  of  it ;"  and,  in 
this  ease,  reference  to  the  flrtt  proposition  of  this  book  would  be 
rendered  unnecessary  in  the  teeond  proposition,  which  would  then 
virtually  become  the,;lrfff,  and  Euclid's  order  would  be  destroyed. 
Even  in  the  construction  of  the  first  proposition,  the  complete 
cirdies  acb  and  boo,  fig.  I,  are  not  necessary;  all  that  is 
wanted  being  a  single  point  of  intersection,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  two  small  arcs  or  portions  of  these  circles  drawn  nearly  over 
the  mid^  of  the  straight  line  a  b. 

The  exercise  appended  to  this  proposition  ii,  '*  Draw  the  figures 
and  show  the  applieaiion  of  the  construction  and  demonstration  to 
different  positions  of  the  points  and  the  straight  line ;  such  as  when 
the  given  point  b  situated  above  the  straight  line  or  below  the 
straight  line ;  also,  when  in  the  straight  line  of  itself,  at  the  extre- 
mities, or  at  any  point  between  them."  In  order  to  perform  this 
exercise,  the  studoit  has  only  to  assume  the  point  a  a  littie  above 
the  middle  of  b  o,  fig.  2,  or  a  littie  bdow  the  middle  of  b  o,  and 
make  precisely  the  same  construction,  using  the  same  letters  in 
every  way ;  by  so  doing,  he  wiU  find  tiiat  as  the  equilateral  tri- 
angle A  B  D  may  be  oonstmoted  on  opposite  sides  of  a  b,  he  will 
tiius  have  the  power  to  draw  the  straight  line  a  l  in  four  different 
directions.  Again,  he  may  astume  the  point  a  in  the  straight  line 
itself;  if  in  or  near  the  middle  of  b  o,  then  a  b  will  be  part  of  b  c, 
and  the  joining  of  a  b  will  be  unnecessary ;  but,  by  following  pre- 
cisely the  same  construction,  and  using  the  same  letters,  he  will 
obtain  two  different  directions  for  the  straight  line  al,  according 
as  he  constructs  tiie  equilateral  triangle  a  B  D  on  one  side  or  other 
of  A  B.  Next,  if  he  assumes  the  point  B  for  the  point  a,  the  equi- 
lateral triangle  abd,  and  the  second  chrde  okl.  become  both 
unnecessary,  for  the  circle  o  c  h  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  a  l,  any  radius  of  this  drde  being  the  line  required. 
If  the  point  c,  the  other  extremity  of  b  o,  be  employed  as  the  point 
to  which  tiie  given  point  a  is  to  be  joined,  then  there  will  be  just 
double  the  number  of  the  preceding  varieties  in  the  ooostruotion. 
The  expense  of  cutting  the  figures  prevents  us  from  exhibiting  all 
these  varieties  of  construction  to  the  eye  of  the  student ;  but  with 
tiie  preceding  hinto  he  will  now  be  fully  able  to  draw  them  for 
himself.* 


•  ScTeral  of  our  students— among  whom  may  ba  mentioned  J.  C.  Jonet, 
LUnef>dd  ;  A.  Coat*.  Olasgow-hava  lant  Ui  acCHntt  drawlngt  and  cxpla* 


ai.iti  lui  of  iketc  different  diaframa. 
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The  tint  proporitkm  of  thia  book  vmj  be  vartod  in  its  ommeta- 
tion  w  M  to  exereine  the  ingenuity  of  tbe  learner ;  thoa,  it  maj  be 
pnt  under  either  of  the  foUowing  forma : — **  To  find  m  point  at  the 
aame  distance  from  ho9  given  pointa,  that  theae  pointa  ara  from 
eaeh  other  ;*'  or,  *'  to  find  thre*  pointa  equally  diatant  from  each 
other."  From  the  conaideration  of  tbe  latter  form,  there  might 
arise  in  the  mind  the  problem  to  And  four  points  equally  distant 
from  eaeh  other ;  a  solution  of  this  problem  is  given  in  toL  I.,  at 
p.  79,  eel.  2,  art.  6.  If  the  inquiring  and  ingenious  student  wishes 
to  And  more  thmnfontr  points  equally  distant  from  each  other,  he 
will  find  that  the  problem  it  impoMU^  and  he  will  be  cleTer  If  he 
ean  assign  a  satisfactory  reason.  The  second  proposition  above 
discussed  might  be  put  in  the  foU.ming  form :— "  To  find  the  Ueiu 
of  all  the  points  which  are  at  the  same  distance  from  a  given  point, 
that  two  other  given  poiats  are  from  each  other.*'  By  loetu  here  is 
meant  the  plae$  or  line,  $traight  or  ettrved,  in  which  if  any  point 
be  talcen,  it  will  be  found  to  be  at  the  required  distance  from  the 
given  point  In  the  preceding  figure,  if  a  eirde  were  described 
from  the  point  a  as  a  centre  with  the  straight  line  a  L  as  radios, 
this  circle  would  be  the  loem$  required. 

PROPOSITION  III. 

pROBLUM. — I^m  tM4  ffrtaUr  of  two  giotn  $trmght  /tuM  to  cut 
of  a  part  equal  to  the  less. 

In  fig.  3,  let  A  B  and  o  be  the  two  given  straight  lines  of  which 
A  B  is  the  greater,  and  from  whieh  a  part  ia  «•     t 

to  be  cut  off  equal  to  o  the  leas.     From  ^^f'  '* 

the  point  a  draw  a  straight  line  a  d  equal  ^^ — ^p 

to  o  by  the  preceding  proposition,  and 
from  the  same  point  as  a  eenCra,  with  a  d 
as  radius,  describe  the  circle  oar  (Post.  I  ▲  /S  B 
3),  cutting  A  B  in  the  point  b.  Then  the 
part  A  B,  of  the  straight  line  A  B,  is  equal 
to  0. 

For,  by  Definition  15,  the  straight  line  ab  is  equal  to  the 
atraight  Une  a  d,  and  by  construction,  the  straight  line  o  ia  equal 
to  tbe  aame  atraight  line.  Therefore,  by  Aaiom  1,  the  atraight 
line  A  B  is  equal  to  the  straight  line  c,  and  it  is  cut  off  the  straight 
line  A  B  as  required. 

In  the  construction  of  this  problem,  the  stndent  should  go 
through  the  process  required  by  the  preceding  proposition  in  order 
to  obuin  the  straight  Une  a  d.  He  would  then  see  that  the  whole 
construction  aetually  required  is  considerably  more  complex  than 
it  appears  to  be  ia  fig.  3 ;  and  unless  he  does  this,  he  will  not  have 
a  clear  geometrical  idea  of  this  proposition.  The  practical  gco* 
meter,  in  solving  this  problem*  would  do  here  as  in  the  preceding 
proposition,  take  the  distance  or  length  of  c  in  bis  dividers,  fix  it 
with  the  screw,  and  thea  lay  it  off  upon  a  b  at  once,  when  the  point 
B  would  be  obtained,  and  the  part  a  b  as  required ;  but,  as  we 
observed  above,  this  would  be  a  mechanical  solution,  not  a  geo- 
metrical one.  The  solution  of  the  exercise  appended  to  this 
proposition  will  be  given  in  our  next  lesson. 


A   KEY    TO    THE    EXERCISES    IN    THE 

LATIN    LESSONS. 
(CMtettsd  fiom  pagt  239,  Vol.  //.) 
By  JoRif  R.  Bbakd,  D.D. 

Page  388,  col.  1,  vol.  I.— Latin-Eiyolish. 

The  soldiers  hungered  and  thirsted  duting  the  whole  day; 
Nature  has  olotbed  the  eyes  with  very  thin  mt  mbranea  ;  why  have 
you  adorned  and  clothed  the  walls  of  your  house  with  ehaplets? 
y<  u  had  pleased  your  teachers,  because  you  had  always  obeyed 
their  commands;  scarcely  had  our  soldiers  fortified  the  camp,  >\heQ 
Caesar  formed  a  l.ne  of  battle ;  we  shall  not  sleep  until  (before 
that)  we  have  finished  our  business;  when  the  soldiers  have  forti- 
fied the  camp,  they  will  prepHre  for  the  fight ;  take  care,  boys,  that 
vou  do  not  chatter;  the  laws  of  the  Bpartans  hsve  this  object,  to 
inftmet  (that  they  may  instruct)  the  youth  in  labours;  no  one 
doubted  that  you  had  always  taken  care  of  the  boys ;  tell  me,  by 
what  oonsoUtion  you  have  soothed  the  troubled  mind  of  your 
friend  ?  I  know  not  why  you  have  punished  the  boy ;  I  did  not 
doubt  that  you  had  k«pt"my  precepN  in  memory  ;  do  not  chatter, 
daughters;  I  come  to  ask  >uu.  to  walk  (that  you  liiav  walk)  with 
m** ;  the  soldiers  ought  to  /3;uaid  the  city;  wisdom  is  the  art  of 
seeint< ;  we  must  obey  the  precepts  of  virtue;  the  art  of  sailing  is 
most  useful. 


Page  338,  col.  1,  Yul.  I.— BMOuau-LATUr. 

Siiierant ;  eauriam ;  praeeeptis  meis  non  obedfes ;  posri  irnw 
riunt;  pa'ri  non  nbedierout;  neseio  eor  patri  non  obsdivprtst; 
oemo  dubitat  quin  boni  puerl  patri  obediini;  verba  mi 
memoiii  euatodivit;  eurae  mihi  erit  ut  verb%  mea  mfmoril 
cuatodiaa;  veniunt  urbem  munitum  ;  ara  acriheadi  utilii  nt; 
domfis  suae  parietes  ooronis  ornant ;  non  ptius  dormiaiB  qiuis 
negotia  fioivero;  negotia  finivistine?  puerum  puniebat,  qairn 
soholam  Intrabam. 

Page  388,  col.  2,  toI.  I.-*Lativ-Evoluh. 

The  father  takes  care  that  (ul)  hia  son  ia  well  instrnctcd ;  tht 
father  took  care  that  («f)  his  son  was  well  ioatruetcd;  tbe  citiieu 
fear  that  the  camp  is  fortified  by  the  rnemiea  belura  the  eity;  the 
eyea  have  been  clothed  with  very  thin  membraaea ;  whea  the  kios 
waa  enterioff  the  city,  the  hooaes  of  all  the  citiaena  were  cioihM 
and  adorned  with  ehaplets  and  flowera;  we  ahall  not  sleep  so lil 
(before  that)  your  business  is  fshall  have  been)  finished;  utoon 
as  the  camp  is  (shall  have  been^  fortified,  the  soldiers  will  prepire 
for  the  fight ;  we  feared  that  the  city  bad  been  blocksdea  by  tbe 
enemiea  ;  let  the  wicked  be  puniahed;  a  good  scholar  stiivei  to  be 
iostructed  in  the  knowledge  of  letters ;  tbe  dty,  having  been 
blockaded,  is  punished  by  many  cTils ;  a  evltivated  man  not  ooly 
benefits  himself  but  others  also;  boys  must  be  diligcstly 
instrueted. 

Page  388,  eoL  %  vol.  1.— Evqubh-Latib. 

Cu^todtuntur;  urbs  ciutoditur;  urbs  eastodietor;  nrbi 
eustodita  est ;  euro  ut  urbs  eustodiatur ;  nemo  dul>iiat  quin  orbs 
bene  eustodiatur ;  elTea  urbem  custodinB  debent ;  ear  dvet  non 
urbem  custodiuot  ?  neado  eur  eivea  non  urban  cnstodiant;  metno 
ut  eivea  Ufbam  euatodlant;  ad  pugnam  ne  eipedierunt;  donili 
parietea  fioribua  veatiti  aunt. 

Page  410,  eoL  1,  toI.  I.— Lattv-Bnolibh. 

My  friends  cannot  be  received  in  one  house ;  tell  as,  by  *hit 
oonsolstlon  the  troubled  mind  of  tbe  friend  has  been  sooUiea?  tbe 
narrow  limits  of  your  breast  eannot  eontain  so  great  a  ehanfiier, 
nor  will  the  world  contain  thee ;  I  must  take  food  (fi>od  most  be 
tiken  by  me);  yon  most  teach;  teaching  boys,  you  will  be mtjcfc 
loved ;  say,  whv  the  boy  has  been  pnnished  ?  the  war  csme  to  in 
end ;  see  that  the  state  reeeivea  no  Injury  (not  anything  of  injury); 
tell  me,  what  has  been  written  to  you  by  yoor  sister  ?  aovieeii 
more  vile  than  avsrice,  especially  in  rulers  who  manage  (aisnsging) 
the  state  ;  thinking  of  heavenly  things,  we  despise  these  our  own  u 
insignificant;  the  elaas  of  men  who  reproach  (reproaebing)  kind 
actions  is  hateful ;  a  draught  of  cold  water  ia  hur:ful  to  one  iwctt* 
ing  from  the  efiiect  of  labour ;  a  good  man  assists  a  gosd  man 
without  his  entreating  it ;  storks,  about  to  migrate  into  foreign 
Imda,  are  aasembled  in  one  spot;  a  great  multitude  of  men  are 
collected  hi  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  pnblie games; 
all  griefs  (which  are)  borne  patiently  are  less  bitter ;  tbe  priifnl 
dismisses  the  soldiers,  after  praising  them  (having  been  priised) 
on  account  of  their  distinguished  valour;  many  yoatb»,  b&v* 
ing  been  badly  educated  in  their  early  boyhood  by  their  parenti, 
rush  to  deatruotion;  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes  (Xerxes  reigniog),  tbe 
Greeks  obtained  a  most  splendid  victory  ortt  the  Persians ;  there 
U  friendship  between  ^ood  men  and  GN>d,  nature  uniting  them;  «ben 
winter  approaches  (winter  approaohiug),  many  birds  seek  milder 
regions;  peace  being  recovered,  the  arte  flouriah;  whea  kinjTf 
were  banished  (kings  being  banished),  the  Romans  laid  (be 
foundation  of  a  free  state ;  though  the  country  is  ehaased  (ibe 
country  being  changed),  the  characters  of  men  are  not  enanged; 
since  the  lawa  of  God  have  been  religiously  obaerved  (the  \m  of 
God  having  been  religiously  observed),  our  life  will  be  happy. 

P^ge  410,  col.  1,  vol.  I.— Ekoluh-Latik. 

Veri  amici  atigui^tA  domo  cap!  possunt ;  non  capiant  uigastUe 
hujus  domCts  tautam  personam ;  oic  niihi  quid  pater  tibi  otxm^ 
fer  matri  aquam  ;  avaritie  in  parentibus  domos  gerentibus  migsaiB 
vitium  est;  avaritil^  deletft,  vitium  deleium  est;  oogitaas  patrMA* 
miles  periit;  timenti  amicus  magnae  consolaticni  est;  republua 
turbatfi,  qiiis  bestus  esse  potest  ?  ingens  homlnum  multitude  Tcnc* 
runt,  potitura  Tinam ;  milites  laudati,  dimissi  sunt ;  lUgnante 
Victorifi,  Educator  Popularis  institutus  est;  libro  motato,  non 
sententias  mutas. 

{BndofthtKeyioVci.l.) 


Page  9,  eel.  2,  vol  II.— Latin*Exolxsh. 

Who  does  not  admire  the  splendour  and  beauty  (for  puilcbrij 
tudinemque  read  pulcbritudinemque)  of  virtue?  the  f"''** 
encouraged  the  aoldiera  to  attempt  to  throw  into  confusion  tM 
enemies'  line;  already  the  enemies  attempted  lo  attack  tbe  a?* 
when  suddenly  they  were  driven  back  bytha  ciiiaeBSi  wbtn  f^ 
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have  d^npised  pleMure,  then,  at  length,  yoa  will  he  hanpj ;  ■unrey 
thendble  examples  of  Tirtue  which  nate  been  recorded  in  history  ; 
T  come  to  accompany  you  into  the  garden ;  dreams  are  difficult  to 
be  explained;  Socrates  accounted  himnelf  an  inhabitant  and  a 
citizen  of  the  whole  world ;  learn  willingly  (being  willing)  ;  what 
is  tweeter  than  to  learn  many  things  ?  riches  accompany  a  learner, 
honours  aecompsoy  (a  learner) ;  the  wicked  man  will  at  length 
remember  his  Yices  with  grief. 

Page  9,  eoL  %  vol.  lid— SyoLiSH-Li.TiK. 

Mulierum  pulchritudinem  admiratus  sum ;  hominem  hortati  sunt; 
rex  milites  hortabitnr  ut  hostes  propalsent ;  improbum  pater  filium 
arbitrbbatur;  quia  signa  interpretetur  ?  turn  demum  Dei  signa 
int»>rpretaberis,  quum  sapiens  et  bonus  eris ;  virtutis  exempla 
faeilia  sunt  interpretatu ;  ille  me  in  horto  eomitabatur,  quum  tu 
Tenisti ;  eo  patrem  eomitatom ;  pater  me  in  proTinciam  oomitatum 
Tenit;  honores  bones  et  sapimtes  eomitabuntur ;  pneri,  diseita 
libentes.  et  admiratione  afficiemini. 

Page  11,  col.  1,  Tol.  n.*LiLmr<Airoura. 

Sabinus  having  eneonraged  his  (troops),  giTss  the  signal ;  vour 
beneflu  exhort'  me  to  obey  your  command ;  Caesar  exhorted  his 
soldiers  to  (strive  after)  glor? ;  they  encouraged  them  to  become 
friends  (towards  joining  fnendship^  j  I  exhort  you  again  and  again 
concemmg  the  same  things  on  wnieh  I  have  exhorted  you  in  a 
former  letter;  we  will  not  cease  to  advise  Pomper  (for  Pomperium 
read  Pompeium)  to  shon  great  dishonour;  ne  exhorts  them 
not  to  fail  m  courage :  I,  then  (for  tune  read  tunc)  fearful,  advised 
shameful  flight;  I,  indeed,  oeasenotio  recommend  peace. 

Page  11,  col.  1,  vol.  11.— BifOx.i8R»LATnr. 

Mugister  ad  diligentiam  dlseipuloa  hortmrl  nondesinlt;  mnrister 
discipulos  ad  diligentiam  hortabatur ;  magister  discipulos  an  dili- 
gentiam hortatus,  omnibus  oscula  dedit ;  sapientia  tua  me  hortatur 
utimperio  tuo  paream;  hortabitnr  eos  in  amidtiam  jnngendam ; 

Eater  tuns  te  iisdem  de  rebus  hortatur,  quibus  ego  fratrem  meum 
ortabor ;  hortor  te  ne  animo  dcfleias ;  sororem  tuam  hortati  sunt, 
ne  animo  deflciat ;  pudendam  fugan  hortabor  nunquam ;  helium 
hortari  non  desinit 

Page  2S,  coL  1,  vd.  II.— L^tik-Bkolish. 

You  had  scarcely  confessed  your  fault,  when  your  father  pitied 
you;  Tou  had  already  adoHtted  that  you  had  erred,  when  vou 
denied  it  again;  we  had  not  vet  entreated  Tour  assistance,  when 
you  premised  It  to  us ;  w  had  scarcely  cooiessed  our  want,  when 
you  most  freely  promised  us  your  assistance  (praesidiumj;  tnere  is 
great  power  in  philoaophy  when  it  heala  our  minds,  and  removes 
Tain  anxieties ;  the  arts  afford  us  great  assistanee  when  they  eevr* 
rally  support  themseWet  independently ;  teaohecs  serve  (merentur) 
thetr  country  well  (deserve  well  ef  their  country),  when  they 
instruct  the  youth  Muventutem)  by  the  study  of  useful  letters; 
when  philosophy  heals  our  minds,  we  ought  to  give  up  ourselves 
wholly  and  tnoroughly  to  it  (for  medeturei  read  medetur  ei,  and 
•txiJKe  out  the  comma  before  tradere);  all  pitied  you,  since  you 
were  in  vrretched  (circumstances),  not  in  consequence  of  wicked- 
ness, hnt  en  account  of  fortune ;  since  the  soldiers  feared  dangers, 
they  dared  not  to  fight  with  the  enemies ;  the  covetous  (man), 
though  he  is  extremely  rich,  will  not  admit  that  he  haa  enough: 
take  pity  on  us ;  O  eitiaens,  relieve  our  want ;  let  each  defend 
bis  son;  no  one,  beholding  the  whole  earth,  will  doubt  concerning 
the  providence  of  Ood ;  tne  eitisehs,  thinking  that  the  enemies 
were  about  to  attack  the  city,  strove  moat  energetieaUy  to  drive 
them  back ;  I  come  to  promise  (about  to  prossise^  von  my  assist- 
ance ;  it  is  the  duty  of  a  young  man  to  reverence  ms  elders ;  you 
ought  in  every  way  to  relieve  the  want  of  the  citizens ;  who  knows 
not  that  yon  have  served  the  republic  well  ?  (that  you  have  deserved 
well  of  the  republic) ;  I  hope  tkat  you  will  pity  me. 

Page  23,  col.  1,  vol.  11.— Engliih-Latoi. 

Peccata  sua  fassi  sunt ;  pecoata  sua  f atebunttar ;  fksaine  erunt 
peocata?  peceata  sua  non  £stebitur;  sorormea  peceata  fassa  est; 
•dolescentos  negant  se  peceata  fassuros  esse ;  religio  hominum 
animis  medetur ;  solum  religio  vera  hominum  animis  medeii  poteai ; 
religio  semper  bonorum  animos  aanavit  *  0  voX  pater,  miserei  e  met ; 
O  Deus,  miserere  noetri ;  O  Deus,  homtnum  cunotorum  miserere ; 
eonjux  quisque  tnetor  uxorem  suam ;  adolesceatea,  milites  domes 
Buas  oppugnaturos  rati,  prae  metu  se  Interfecerunt ;  artes  ipsae 
eingulae  artiflces  tuentur ;  tuenturne  artes  ipsae  se  V  artes  artifices 
tuitae  aunt,  et  tuentur,  et  tuebuntur ;  intuere  coelum,  et  Deum 
vereberis ;  virtutem  intuentcs,  homines  fiunt  sapientes ;  praeelare 
de  republici  meriius  est ;  regina  praeelare  de  republici  merebitur; 
milites  praeelare  de  patrii  meriu  sunt;  praeelare  de  domo  mereri 
son  possum ;  intiietur  virtutis  exemplar ;  fatetur  peceata,  et 
veniam  impetrat:  confeesi  peceata  veniam  ivpetravfre;  quum 
pecoata  oonfessi  si^Sy  veniam  impetrabitia. 


Psge  23,  eol.  2,  vol.  II.— Latin- BirLtSR. 

Why  do  we  not  fear  the  veterans  ?  because  not  even  they  them- 
selves wish  to  be  feared ;  we  venerate  you,  Romans,  and  if  you  so 
desire,  we  even  fear  you :  let  her  not  be  afraid  to  enter  into  the 
house  of  another ;  I  fear  tnat  I  am  walking  out  with  this  ornament 
for  the  sake  of  (exciting)  love  rather  (than  for  anything  else) ;  I 
shall  not  cease  to  be  apprehensive  about  Carthsfre,  until  I  have 
ascertained  that  it  is  demolished ;  I  fear  that  Dolabella  will  not  be 
able  to  benefit  us  sufficiently ;  I  received  your  letter,  by  which  I 
undeistood  that  you  were  afraid,  lest  the  former  (letter)  had  not 
been  delivered  to  me;  he  was  alraid,  lest  he  should  hurt  the  mind 
of  Divitiacus  by  the  punishment  of  that  man;  I  fear  if  I  begin  to 
explain  this  thing,  I  shall  seem  not  to  be  narrating  a  life,  but  to  be 
writing  a  history ;  I  do  not  fear  that  I  shall  satisfy  you  bv  writ- 
ins  ;  I  do  not  fear  you  will  do  anything  timidly,  anything  foolishly ; 
I  do  not  fear  that  the  moderation  of  my  life  will  prevail  too  UtUe 
against  false  rumours. 

Page  23,  col.  2,  vol.  11.— ENGUSH-IaTur.     ^^ 

Verentur  parentcs,  regem  timent;  tyranni  tlmentur;  tytannoe 
timebunt;  parentes  meos  verebor;  non  vereor  ne  verbis  te 
expleam ;  timetis  in  hostium  castra  introire ;  vereor  ne  frustra 
le^am;  de  patrit  metuunt  ne  excidatur  ;  timeo  ne  mater  venlati 
quid  times  ne  mater  veniat?  quia  contra  praecepta  sua  ago; 
metuunt  ne  patruus  mortuus  sit ;  metuo  ne  Dei  ira  in  banc  urk^m 
incidat;  vita  tua  contra  calumniam  valebit;  ne  verearis  ne  vita 
tua  contra  malorum  calumniam  non  valeat;  vereris  ut  tibi  prodesse 
possim ;  ne  verearis  nequid  stulte  faoiam ;  (rater  mens  non  veretur 
nequid  stulte  faciam. 
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Arise,  immortal  soul,  arise. 

Expand  thy  wings  and  soar 
^bove  the  ground,  beyond  the  akiea. 

And  dwell  on  earth  no  more. 

Seek  wisdom's  tieasures  In  her  fields, 

Bxhanstlees,  rich,  and  free, 
Those  hidden  treasures  which  she  yielda 

When  keenly  sought  they  be. 

Those  treasures  raise  the  meanest  soul, 

Bnrich  the  humblest  mind ; 
They  make  the  sick  and  maimed  whole, 

Give  eyesight  to  the  blind. 

Around  the  checquer'd  scenes  of  ttfie. 

They  oast  a  halo  bright ; 
They  ohaae  the  dreary  gloom  of  strife, 

Yield  raya  of  heav'nly  light. 

Whoever  craves  these  blessings  now. 

Must  with  his  soul  begin, 
Must  know  himself;  to  wisdom  bow, 

And  conquer  ev'ry  sin. 

With  nobleness  of  mind,  despise 

The  prejudice  of  birth: 
Exert  his  faculties,  and  rise 

To  their  intrinsic  worth. 

The  little  he  already  knows 

Must  lead  him  on  to  more; 
Successful  labour  clearly  shows 

How  to  increase  his  store. 

See  how  the  great  and  good  have  gain*d 

The  Bufirage  of  mankind ; 
A  height,  like  theirs,  may  be  obtained 

By  labour  of  the  mind. 

Now,  let  the  toils  of  others  prove 

A  stimulus  to  thee ; 
Por  cowards  fail,  they  will  not  move. 

Nor  like  brave  warriors  be. 

Behold  the  war  with  ignorance, 

In  which  the  wise  engage. 
Their  surest  wespon  is  the  glance 

Of  wisdom's  sacred  page. 

Come  then,  this  powerful  aegis  take» 

This  panoply  divine ; 
And  gain  those  trophies  which  wlUmake 

Thine  arms  for  ever  shine. 

W.  F.  (iiMadod.) 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Bhoet-hak]>.~J.  G— k:  All  right  but  "poUto,"  "  chaimeUr,**  and 
'*  imprcbabillty.**  J.  O.  lecaf  to  have  oTerlooked  the  riftater  in  the  fint 
and  lait  of  thate.  In  the  leeond,  the  /  it  cAorf,  and  tha  wonl  cannot  th«ra« 
ion  be  **  earieature."  Ton  matt  write  Icttart  with  no  preeedinr  Towel 
Moeh  Mnaller.  Tour  1;  in  **  helto**  is  loncer  than  the  l»  tee  the  nile  fiTon 
1b  a  note  in  the  foorth  Icaaon.— A  TodmoIjuknik  :  **  G  loft**  requires  no 
•eparate  alphabetic  character.  It  ii  a  combination  of  d  and  aA.  "  Ch,**  In 
ehair.  i«  the  hrtaih  correspondent  of*  G  soft,**— a  combination  of  i  and  sk. 
See  the  words  "  pa^,  koowled^,  cAapter.  and  haodkercAlef,"  illastrated  in 
the  second  lesson.  The  characters  may  be  written  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards aecordittf  to  the  taate  and  conTenience  of  the  writer.  The  learner  is 
lirttered  with  no  rale  in  this  partieolar.  The  reeapitnlatlTe  table  In  the  fourth 
Isason  will  serre  to  explain  and  simplify  the  Ust  of  preflxss. 

Aiooui  PoroLl  (Richmond) :  For  information  on  Electricity  and  Galvan- 
ism, we  recommend  **PoeeheU*s  Physics,"  toL  III.— Jiunb  Anolais 
IBwansea) :  Thankc^I.  T.  O.  (Leeds)  thoold  rsHse  his  former  studies  first; 
le  may  go  on  with  Music  as  a  reersktion.— >Touko  BaiLoa  (Manchester) : 
'*Norie*s  Navifation"  (price  i6s.)  is  the  best.-0.  D.  (TUiy)  isquiU  rifht 
OB  the  proportion  given  In  Button's  Mathematics,  ris..  As  any  one  side  is  to 
the  sine  of  its  opposite  angle,  so  is  any  other  side  to  the  sice  of  Its  opposite 
angle;*'  this  proportion  Is  heterogeneous,  and  therefore  erroB eons, see Oas- 
selVs  Euclid,  Book  V..  Definition  Y.,  p.  96i.  It  should  be  stated  as  he  has 
said,  via.,  *'  Any  one  side  is  to  any  other  side,  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  oppocite 
the  former  aide  is  to  the  sine  of  the  any  le  opposite  the  latter  side."— ultea 
PcaoBRi  (Belfast)  :  We  dissuade  Urn  from  the  learned  prefessioni  as  he 
calls  them ;  but  we  adTise  liim  to  acquire  learning  by  all  meana.  The  course 

C tinted  out  in  the  Begulations  of  the  University  of^  London,  is  among  the 
!st  for  him.— M.  B.  Smith  (Shelf) :  Dr.  Beard's  Leesons  In  English  are 
superior  to  all  the  grammars  he  has  mentioned.— G.  WiuuNsoif  (Barby) : 
His  letter  has  been  overlooked.— BoBSoaiBim  (Whitby)  should  study  the 
sixpenny  series  of  Leesons  in  French  before  he  takes  up  the  lessons  ia  the 
P.  E.  The  second  course  of  the  French  Lessons  is  begun.— A.  W. 
Clitbbbo  :  We  cant  tell.— B.  J.  B.  (Strand) :  A  nerpendieular  means  a 
straight  line  ai  right  amgUt  to  another  m  tm§aQ§iiiomf  aptrjumJiemlm  to 
ike  horuoH  meana  a  straighl  line  at  tight  anfflse  to  a  horiaontal  straight 
line.— J.  Hoaai  (BrIdport)  informs  us  that  Mr.  Budgett's  salary  during  tne 
three  years  mentioned  In  the  Biography,  was  £40,  £S0,  and  £90,  and  that  he 
laved  out  of  the  whole  £100,  not  £300. 

Communications  have  been  reeeived  from  B.  J.  Beimhib  (Carlisle);  D.  C. 
(Olatgow) ;  J.  LoTBTT  (Ashlbrdby) ;  0.  T.  JoN Bi  (Bushy  Beath) ;  J.  Hat- 
wooo  (Edgware-road).— Hum  Bbabilbieo  :  As  soon  as  we  can.— W.  8.  (8yd- 
ney-street  (wishes  to  kaow  agood,  pialn,  and  inezpcBaive  book  oa  costume, 
armwur,  ftc.,  Enflish  in  particBlar.- T.  and  E.  DaNiiisa  (Edwinatowe) :  The 
imti  miiiiom  of  Keith  on  the  Globes  (Longmans  and  Co.)  is  the  best,  and  is 
greatly  inproved.— W.  N.  B.  should  pursue  his  own  plan ;  it  is  very  good«i— 
Pathway  should  first  study  English,  Penmanship,  and  Arithmetic  in 
regular  order. 

A  Fbbmoh  ScHOftAE  (Perthshire):  We  cannot, on  nrinclple,  give  opinions 
to  tekolars,  which  flilght  prove  unfavourable  or  tojunous  to  their  teaektn  ; 
we  believe  that  la  the  latter  position,  every  man  does  his  best;  and  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  scholastic  professson  we  have  the  deepest  sympathy. — E.  O.  (Fleet- 
street):  in  time.— B.  M.  W.:  Thanks  for  his  oorre«tion.— O.  OoBfioir  (Edin- 
burgh): We  are  glad  that  a  QhJmtrttelioH  Society  has  been  formed  at 
Buchanan's  Coffee-house,  High-street,  to  meet  on  Tuesdays,  at  half-past  8 
T.X. ;  and  that  it  ie  to  begin  with  the  *«  Letsoas  in  French  ;**  we  hope  the  meai- 
ben  will  increase  so  as  to  render  the  study  valuable  and  Interesting  to  many. 
— F.  SOBiVBir  (Leominster):  Tes,  the  **  French  Manual**  contains  Beading 
Leasoui.— PuBOTiLio  (Bucklanri):  1.  No;  t,  Tes;  8.  No.— J.  C.  L.  (Mon- 
trose) :  According  to  the  Creek  Ser^wree,  called  the  Sepluagimi,  the  fiood 
of  Noah  took  place  8,88)1  yean  after  the  creation  of  Adam,  aud  the  advent  of 
the  Baviour  8,K16  after  the  fiood ;  hence,  the  latter  event  took  place  5,478 
years  after  the  creation,  see  vol.  I.,  p.  96,  cot.  i.  line  8  from  tne  bottom. 
J^lom  U  a  Greek  word  signifying  ajlame  ;  Jhe  is  the  Latin  word  signifving 
«>lo«Mr.— 0. 8. 8. :  We  thank  him  for  the  aketeh  of  the  Corinthian  order ; 
we  have  examined,  and  find  we  are  right.— M.  Thimbison  (Otley) :  Bee  the 
second  anawer  above  this. 

W.  £.  WiLLiAKf  (Merthyr  Tydvll),  and  J.  Donald  (Aberdeen);  P. 
BUXTOK  (Salford):  Their  solutions  are  partly  right  and  partly  wrong;  we 
•trongly  recommend  them  to  study  Caasell's  Euclid,  as  well  as  his  Arith- 
metic—Thomas  (Malton) :  Withsring's  Botany,  by  MacgiUlvray,  is  a  work 
which  contains — in  a  Dictionary  form — the  names  of  plants,  their  descrip- 
Uons,  and  the  places  where  they  may  be  found.— F.  itoBiKsoH  (London): 
The  use  cttker^or  Instead  of  likcr^ors  is  simply  Mdcmlsc  and  Biiuraal,  and 
therefore  trromeoui  ;  for  common  usage  is  the  rule  that  establishes  the  right 
spelling  of  a  language.  If  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  were  to  be  the 
guide  to  iu  spefiinr.  It  should  be  writtea  ih^fer,  as  the  woid  iker^fen 
simply  means /or  (IU«. 

W.  M*lMTTEB  and  PoOE  80HOLAE  (Glasgow) :  For  the  pronunciation  of 
ttie  French  wordi,  see  CseseU's  *'  Leosou  in  French"  republished  from  the 
••  Working  Man's  Friend  ;**  price  Od.,  or  7d.  by  post.— J.  NiooL  (01aMow)b 
laatructionf  in  Mapping  will  be  givea*  The  Latin  arrangcasent  wiU  be 
explained.- E.  GaoasLBT  (Llttleborougb) !  Study  the  Lessons  In  Drawing  in 
th«  P.  £.  as  they  appear.— W.  Hriuas  (Barnard  Castle):  To  "accede  to 
London  ;**  to  **  acquit  themselves  of  a  bad  habit;"  and  to  **  be  adequate  to 
the  rich  ;'*  are  expressions  which  cannot  be  tolerated  in  English  composi- 
tloa.— E.  J.  (Reading)  will,  by  stodvinff  tlie  Second  Part  of  the  Lessons  in 
ftsneb,  attain  hsr  wisberr-JoRM  M  AETiir  (Stroud) :  See  vol.  I.  of  the  P.  E,« 
page  407.  col.  S.— J.  A.  O.  (South  Molton) ;  A  Shot  Boy  (Isley) :  Their  pen- 
nanehip  i«  not  near  anoufa  to  our  Centrt'kamd.^^Ak  W.  HaitiLToa  f  HoUl: 
We  do  not  know.— J.  B  (Holme) :  The  term  coaiptor  is  from  the  Frenca 
verb  compter,  to  reetoa  /  it  meana  a  place  where  a  person  is  put  In  order  to 
be  fedumed  with,  or  taken  to  etecomU  (nccompt).— C.  W.  P.  (London):  Bit 
attempt  at  poetrf  is  pretty  fair ;  but  it  wanta  more  amsndmcnts  than  we 
hateume  to  make  upoa  it^— J.  Lib  (Westminster);;  We  caa't  say  yet.— E. 
0.  CooxB  (BoUoway) :  Ilia  sugfefttoa  is  good. 


J.  P.  (Hackney) :  Bj  tbe  ratio  of  Metiui  given  in  ovr  Leaou 
on  Geometry,  No.  XI.,  the  diameter  of  a  circle  it  to  the  ditoa. 
ference  as  113  to  355;  and  by  the  rule  of  Archimedes  gim  in 
Lenon  No.  XII.,  the  area  of  a  circle  ii  equal  to  half  the  diaaeter 

mnltipUed  by  half  the  circomference ;  therefore  ^"X355__113 

2X2        4 

X355  repreicnti  the  area  of  a  eixde  whose  diameter  it  113:  ud 

113 
113X113=— X452  represenU   the   sqoare  of  the  diameter. 

113  113 

Whence,  as  --  X  355  :—  X  452 : :  the  am  of  a  drcfe  :  tbe 

square  of  the  diameter,  that  is,  as  355 :  452,  by  renoring  the 

113  355 

eoBQBBon  Cwtor  — -•   Again,  365x355=  — —  x  1420  KpraenUtiu 

355 
square  of  the  oireamfBfeBM ;  and  — jX113  re|iresentBtheamof 


tha  eirds;  therefore 


355  S55 

— j-X  US  :  —  X 1420,  or  355 ;  U20 : :  ihe 


area  of  a  circle :  the  square  of  its  eircwnfSBrenoe.  See  Wilkinj* 
hame  on  tbe  Bqnan  root. 

John  Wxlkib  (Ftalham)  :  "  To  find  two  tmnbers  whose  eaiD  ii 
half  their  prodnet ;"  let  :p  -f  y  =  a,  and  jy  =  2a,  then  lolriBsthii 

by  qnadratios,  or  otherwise,  yon  haTO  ff=}  {o  +  V'C'^'^ll 
and  yr=:i  I  •— /  (o^— 8a)]  ;  in  whidi,  by  sahstifatrng  injr  p«- 
siblo  nvnber  for  «,  you  may  obtahi  the  numbers  nqtind. 

BBBATA. 

VoL  IL.  p.  255,  col.  1,  line  18,  for  5y  water  tmiUUHL 
VoL  I.,  p.  S28.  coL  1,  line  15.  for  losyw  reed  lM«i. 


LITERARY    NOTICES- 

Tbb  AOTOOBApas  FOB  Fbbbdom:  belBf  thecoBtributioBso(ICn.H«n(( 
Beecher  Stowe,  and  95  otber  caiaent  witters,  to  tbe  greet  csbm  d  I4i« 
EmaacipatioD:  to  which  the  Autograph  of  emdi  writer  Is  appssM.-««« 
resdy,  prlee  Is. 

Atbbism  Coksidbbbd  Thbolooioallt  am  FoLrnoauT,  ^.J*^ 
BMO  Beecher  (father  of  Mrs.  Beecher  etowel.  Dedicated  to  the  VokBT 
Men  of  the  United  Sutes.— Prcpsnaf  far  iansediate  peblicstioB,  P»* 
9s.  6d.  bound. 

Tbb  Altab or  THB  BousBBOLa;  or,  Dombstxo  Wobsbo. Pvti  ^*^ 
II.  ere  now  ready, price  ls.saeh. 

Cassbll's  B17CLID.— Tib  EuMBim  ov  Obombtbt.  CMtiiBlq|^ 
First  8iz,  aad  the  Bleventh  and  Twelfth  Books  of  Boclid.  Edited  by  BoM* 
Wallaee,  A.M.,  price  Is.  in  stiff  eoTcn,  or  Is.  6d.  nest  cloth. 

Tbb  SBLf  AMD  Class  Ezamixbb  xm  BuoLto,  cootslolnf  theEoosnt' 
tions  of  aU  the  Propositions  and  CoroUtfiee  in  CasselTi  Edlticn.  te  Um  om 
of  Collcf es.  Schools,  and  PriTaU  StodenU,  is  aow  reedj,  price  U. 

Cassbll's  Blbmbnts  op  Abitrmbtio  (uniform  with  Csssdh  Eogu>] 
is  now  readj,  price  Is.  in  stiff  coTcre,  or  le.  6d.  aeat  doth. 

Tub  Akswbbs  to  all  tbb  Qobstiohs  im  CambllI  Aiitbbiti^ 
for  the  use  of  Private  StudenU,  and  of  Teachers  and  Profssson  wbe  skw" 
work  in  tlieir  classes,  is  preparing  for  publlcaUoo,  prioe  8d.  ^  ^ 

The  Patbwat,  a  Bellgioos  llecaslne,  price  Sd.  eech  Buwbw,  wdn"J» 
e^eat  wrapper.  The  Fourth  Tolume  has  Just  coeuneneed— Vois^  •»  "■ 
price  Ss.  8d.  each.  Vol.  Hi.,  price  8s.  9d.,  neatly  bound,  sre  now  R»7* 

Tbb  Ladibb'  Wobk  Book,  containina  full  instrueUoos  for  ^^^^ 
Ladies*  Work,'in  Point  Lace,  Snittinf .  Nettinc,  Embroidciy.  ^^"^SrSk 
forminr  Uie  most  splendid  Book  for  the  Work-table  ever  iisusd.  fJJ'JT^ 
contains  an  immense  number  of  the  newest  Desifns  (br  ^^*  7:?*<j 
erery  description,  end  is  produced  in  a  style  perfbctly  naiqae.  '^"*'"*|!: 

Tbb  Ladxbs  DBAWtao-Booif   Book,  in  which  ars  in<i!p''T*j?! 
choicest  Engrarinjs  flrora  the  *•  Illustrated  Bshibiler  and  Msfum*  "^ 
aad  the  -  Ladiee  Work  Book;**  the  whoU  fomina  a  bM»^"^J*^  J, 
the  DrawlDfwrooai.    The  work  is  minted  oa  fine  Plate  Paper,  sad  fM  <v  * 
the  Crst  style  of  Art.    Price  10s.  ed. 

Urolb  Ton's  Cabxx,  with  Twenty-serea  lUnitratioDs  oa  «^P; 
George  Cruiksbank,  and  an  elcfant  Portrait  of  the  Antheft«.r*^ 
Editions  of  this  popular  work  are  aow  on  sale  at  cor  ^'^^r^- 
Boom  Edition,  demy  8?o.,  price  4s.  6d.,  etofaatly  bound,  witb  fiufi«-> 
crown  8to.,  neatly  bound,  gUt  edfes,  le.  6d.,  or  plaia  biadiaf,  Si. 

TBS  ILLOSTBAIBD  EBUIBITOB  ABDllAOABIltB  OF  ABT-Th«  KjitPtf* 

a  new  and  improeed  Beries  of  this  work,  under  the  UUs  •'*»»• '^JJ^jTbTr 
M  AO  ABWB  oiABT,  U  uow  ready,  price  One  SblUiar.  *SS  J'lJ^ii-oS 
is  BOW  eneloeed  In  a  neat  wrapper,  price  3d.  In  ■**»*»;•*  JSS  «• 
EncraTiBfS  in  the  text,  each  number  contains  a  <loe  SmrraTtoff.  v0i>^^ 
PlitrPaper.  With  this  Part  is  presented  a  •Pi«J»My^JXivS 
of  8t.  Paul's  Cathedral,  duHnj  the  Interment  of  the  Ute  »«*•  •;  JIJS 
ton,  printed  upon  line  PUte^/ape^  sseasurinff  dfhtsen  hjehwljr  wnjjj. 
ia  addiUim  to  fbar  separaU  EaffraTiacs.aad  a  latfc  nnmbcr  cr  eavw 
trations. 


JOBM  Casibll.  9,  La  BdJs  Bwrnrf^ 
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LESSONS  IN  PHONETIC  SHORT-HAND.— No.  V. 
By  A£BX.  MbltiIiLS  Bill,  F.R.S.S.A., 

Profeuor  of  Eloc  .tlon  aud  VocaI  Phy^logy,  Member  of  the  BritUh  Phonetic  Council,  Author  of  the  *<  Principles  of  Speech  and 

Elocution" — "  The  Elocutionary  Manual " — "  Steno-phonography/'— &c. 


49.  With  thii  leuon  we  introduce  a  new  principle  of  abbreTia« 
tion,  applying  to  all  the  aubordinate  claases  of  words-particles, 
pronouns,  prepositions,  seoondary  adrerbs,  coignnctions,  and 
auxiliary  yerbs.  These  words  are  written  withoui  fuU-siied 
charaetert.  This  has  the  effect  of  giying  them  a  distinctiTO 
appearance  to  the  eye,  while,  by  the  force  of  contrast,  it 
throws  into  emphatio  prominence  tho  leading  words  of  a 
sentence,  which  retain  a  fuU  notation,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  detailed  in  the  preceding  lessons. 

60.  The  principal  words  in  sentences  are  nount  and  verht  • 
and  the  next  in  importance  are  the  words  that  qualify  nouns 
and  Terba— namely  ^tgietiffet  and  adveria.  The  last  of  these 
classes  includes  two  diflEsrent  species  of  words — adverbs  that 
qualify  fwAt,  and  those  that  qualify  tugeefwea  or  advirba.  Of 
these,  the  former  is,  of  course,  the  primary  species :  the  latter 
we  call  jicondary  adv0rbi» 

51.  The  subordinate  words  are — besides  being  contracted — 
waxmir  cokstrvotzyslt  ;  that  is,  above  or  below  the  leading 
words  to  which  they  refer,  and  with  which  they  are  accentually 
sonneoted  in  ordinary  utterance;  so  that,  both  by  size  and 
position,  their  comparatiye  inferiority  is  plainly  indicated. 

62.  This  plan  ot  grouping  the  subordinate  with  the  princi- 
pal words  giTes  a  highly  rhetorical  effect  to  the  writing, 
similar  to  that  which  is  produced  in  printing  by  the  use  of 
itdUc  and  capital  letters.  It  is  at  once  a  source  of  great 
brerity  in  writing,  and  of  perspicuity  and  effectiyeness  in 
reading.  It  also  reduces  the  possibilities  of  ambiguity  between, 
words  of  the  same  "articulate  skeleton" — ^by  confining  the 
reader's  choice  to  principal  words  only ;  and  thus  enables  him 
with  the  most  perfect  confidence  to  leave  out  vowels  in 
ordinary  notation— indeed  rendering  their  insertion,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  altogether  superfluous. 

53.  The  following  passage  exemplifies,  in  type,  the  effect  of 
the  gramnuitical  grouping,  in  distingulsli^g  Mtween  principal 
and  subordinate  words.  The  syllables  enclosed  in  brackets 
are  contracted  Prefixes  and  Affixes. 

It  it      that  a        eo  and  mag     to  the 

hoped    system    simple  philosoph[ical]  lead   general 

oi  thie 


%n 


of  the  of 

[intro]duc[tion'|        art        stenography      schools. 


The 
study 


i$of  the  meet  to 

attractive    nature  young  persons,      Occa8[ional]  exercises, 

that  would  never  become       for  the  we 

irksome,  "labour    delight     physics 

in 

■  I  ■■■■■■■!!  ■!■  m  ■»■■  m  ^— ^^.^  ■■  —  ■  ^^^i^— ^^M^M^^iM^M  -   — 

mag  at  a  of  to  everg 

pain,"      trifling       expenditure    time,     secure      schooltx>y 

a  in  before  he  ie       to 

practical     facility     short-hand     writing        called        enter 

the  Ihe  or  the  5%# 

college,    counting-house,    workshop.        int^ectual   advan- 

of  lueh  an  at  tueh  a  ttfouU  be 

tages       art        possessed      time,     [incal]cul[ably] 

great, 

54.  Another  adyantage  gained  by  the  principle  of  obotjpino 

TO^  IX. 


is,  that  all  the  minor  marks  of  punctuation  may  be  omitted, 
without  danger  of  ambiguity  in  deciphering.  The  grouping 
is  itself  a  valuable  species  of  punctuation  ;  indeed,  for  the 
purposes  of  eftctive  reading,  far  more  valuable  than:  that  by 
commas,  semicolons,  &c.  With  this  principle  of  notation,  it 
is  simply  necessary  in  writing  to  indicate  the  greater  divisions 
of  composition,  such  as  are  generally  marked  by  periods  and 
paragraphs.  Por  this  purpose,  a  line  of  three  or  more  doie, 
ranged  **  horizontally,'*  or  a  short  zig-za^  line,  will  be  the 
best  sign  for  catching  the  eye,  and  for  simplicity  of  execution. 
No  other  mark  of  punctuation  can  be  at  all  neeeetarg ;  but,  it 
may  be  well  to  add,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  system  to 
prevent  the  writer,  who  chooses  to  do  so,  from  inserting  all 
the  ordinary  signs.  In  this  case,  to  secure  against  ambiguity, 
the  eomma  and  full  stop  would  *  require  to  be  either  well 
<*  spaced  off"  firom  the  writing  on  either  side,  or  encircled  by 
a  smidl  ring.    The  other  marlu  would  need  no  alteration. 

55.  In  the  ready  and  accurate  application  of  the  grouping 
principle,  those  learners  will  have  an  advantage  who  are  oest 
acquamted  vrith  the  grammatical  classifications  of  words,  and 
tiie  rules  for  the  construction  of  sentences ;  but  entire  ignorance 
of  these  subjects  will  not  prevent  any  person  from  writing 
constructively,  though  he  may  not  perhaps  group  with  perfect 
accuracy.  To  the  ungrammatical  reader  it  may  be  enough  to 
say  that  all  the  little  worde  of  common  occurrence,  and  Uiose 
which  in  pronunciation  he  passes  lightly  over,  are  to  be 
reduced  in  writing  to  as  small  a  size  as  possible,  and  placed 
above  or  below — as  they  happen  to  be  pronounced  before  or 
after — the  more  important  words  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected in  utterance.  That  is,  the  little  and  generally  unem- 
phatic  words  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  enter  into  the 
composition  of  every  sentence,  are  not  to  occupy  epace  eeparaUlg 
in  the  line  of  writing^  but  to  be  duetered  about  the  leading  and 
emphatic  worde,  which  constitute  the  new  and  essential  parts  of 
the  sentence. 

56.  No  group  should  contain  two  leading  words  ;  each  will 
contain  one,  except  when  a  very  large  collection  of  subordinate 
words  coming  together  may  render  it  inconvenient  to  add  the 
principal  word,  which  will  then  stand  by  itself. 

57.  It  is  of  peat  importance  to  attach  a  definite  outline  to 
all  the  subordmate  words,  by  invariably  writing  each  in  its 
own  appropriate  mode,  thatthepossibility  of  confusion  between 
words  containing  the  same  letters  may  be  entirely  obviated. 
Such  words  as  0m,  me^  mg,  mag  ;  either ^  other,  there,  through  ; 
thie,  thue;  thcee^  those;  ever,  over,  verg,  everg,  &c.,  will  thus  be 
distinguished  by  a  different  arrangement  of  the  letters  that 
make  up  thelx  "articulate  skeleton."  All  coinpound  and 
derivative  words,  too,  preserve  the  outline  of  the  simple  words 
from  which  they  are  formed,  with  alphabetic  additions  for  the 
new  syllables. 

58.  In  arrangine  Abbreviations  for  the  subordinate  words, 
the  ALPHABET  hss  Dcen  almost  uniformly  adhered  to ;  so  that 
the  learner  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Pirst  Lesson  will 
experience  very  little  difficulty  in  making  himself  master  of 
all  the  contractions.  There  are,  for  instance,  not  more  than 
viVB  marks  that  can  be  considered  as  arbitrary,  employed  in 
representing  the  whole  category  of  subordinate  words.  The 
words  denoted  by  them  are  an,  the,  and;  more  and  derivatives, 
no^not. 

59.  No  distinction  in  writing  is  necessary  between  the 
nominative  and  objective  forms  of  pronoims,  as  he,  him,  &3. ; 
the  different  persons  or  numbers  of  auxiliary  verbs,  as  am,  art, 
ie,  are;  mag,  mag*et,  &c. ;  or  the  infinitive  and  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  such  verbs,  as  do,  done ;  be,  been,  ftc.  The  governing 
woras  in  the  context  leaye  no  room  for  ambiguity  in  such 
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60.  The  following  u  a  list  of  sach  nibofdinate  words  as 
require  no  alphabetic  alteration  in  their  contracted  writing. 
They  are  wntrif  rtdu«$d  in  tiu — ^written  with  all  their  elements, 
but  without  foll-sixed  characters.  The  list  contains  a  few 
common  adjeetiTes,  as  well  as  the  inferior  classes  of  words. 

61.  It  is  almost  nnneeessarj  to  illustrate  these  words,  as 
the  attentive  student  should  be  able,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  alphabet  alone,  to  supply  the  symbols  for  himself  with 
accuracy.  But,  as  fluency  in  keading  the  short-haad  must 
depend  greatly  on  certainty  with  re^d  to  the  definite  forms 
of  Uie  subordinate  words,  illustrations  are  added ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  printed  Utt  contains  direetivi  mark$,  to 
enable  the  student  to  exercise  himself  in  constructing  the 
symbols  alphabetically.  He  will  thus  also  the  better  under- 
stand the  simplicity  of  the  forms,  which  might  not  otherwise 
be  obnous  at  first  sight. 

62.  Let  the  learner  corer  down  the  marks,  and  then  endea- 
vour to  produce  them  from  the  directive  printing ;  comparing, 
afterwards,  his  own  arrangements  with  the  illustrations.  This 
exercise  will  hare  the  ^ect  of  fixing  all  the  characteristic 
Tariations  upon  his  memory. 

63.   LIST  OF  8T7BORDINATB  WORDS, 

WMITTJU  ALrHABBTXOALLT. 

JAn  asterisk  after  s»  (s*),  signifies  the  hook  a  ;  alter  r  (r*), 
the  *'horiiontal"  r;  after  si,  «,  or  ly,  (the  ring  letters,)  a 
ring  without  a  taiL  This  mark(')  alter  a  letter  aignines 
that  it  is  to  bo  written  ttpwanU;  and  (b),  that  the  letter 
preceding  it  is  to  be  written  iackmmrdi.  Letters  with  no 
direetive  mark  are  to  be  written  downwards,  or  if  horizon- 
tal characters,  forwaida— in  the  ordinary  way.] 


Be  (been)-by 

aVottt 

but  (adverb) 

aboTcT 

t>"f'or*e 

6'elow 

becaua*e 
bec^om'e 

both 

bes*ide 

bad 

Vetter* 

best' 

Do  (dost,  d<jne) 

doing** 

Far 

for* 

f'r*om* 

£'ir»s»t 

f'or^m'er* 

off 

often  [»of  n*] 

(G.)  ago 
again* 
good 
gr'eat 

He  (him; 

his* 

h''ere 

hither' 

henc*e 

whole  [-ihole] 

(L.)aU 

ftl'i«o 


/ 

r 


A 
< 


f 

A. 

A 

I 

H 


J 


ek«e 

al'tho' 

alon*e 

along^ 

always* 

less 

least' 

les»t 

I'ike 

latt'er* 

MelrinfftoUff] 

my  [rin(f  to  right] 

m'ay  (may'st)    [rwy 
toU/t] 

m'ay  b'e  [united] 

m'ay  do  [eeparate] 

am*  (art,  is,  are) 

m*ttst 

am'ong 

am'id 

man*y  [ringe  to  left] 

min*e  [riw/s  to  right] 

M*r* 

M*isa 

M*eMr*»* 

(N.)  in  [ring  to  left] 

on  [ring  to  right] 

unto  [ring  to  right] 

an'y  [ring  to  left] 

own'  [ring  to  right] 
non*e  [ringe  to  left] 

in*deed  [  »  ring,  d^ 
repeater] 

unlfss 

tmnil 


i 

r 

b 

U 

ir 
9 


V 


o 
•1 

•1 


r 
b 

I 
I 


n*or 

on*ly 

n*othing* 

n*either' 

an*other 

enough  [ennf  ^ 
ii*ear* 

n*am*ely  (▼!«.) 
(P.)  up  . 

upon* 

(R.)or 

So 

som'e 

s^am'e 

soon* 

sin'o*e 

s*tm 

She 

shall  (shalt) 

To— it 

to  b'e  [eomueted] 

to  do  [eide  hg  eldt] 

today  [coimeetoi] 

tom*orr*ow 
tiU 

each  (at  eatsh) 

They  (them) 


5 
C 

/ 
/ 

) 


thenc*e 

either" 

other 

their*  (there) 

(V.)of 

eTer*y 


i 


I 
a 

i 

a. 

i 


oyer  [en  oeer-MSw] 
erer"  [sMfm/] 
We 
with 

WeU 

Ves*  (wast,  iMn) 

w'ere  (wett)  [eendi* 

wiU(wflt) 

one[»wutt*] 

one's* 

once  [»wiuic*e] 

"Wh'at 

wh'ar*e 

wh'en* 

wh'en*e*e 


thus* 
thes^ 


whiftei^ 

You 

your* 

yon* 

yoii*d«r* 


that 
han* 

then 


^ 

W 

^ 


yet 

(Z.)ss 


J 

r 
L 

0 
C 
J 

I 
A 

J 

J 

/ 

J 

V 

w 
S. 


64.  The  great  adyantage  of  providing,  by  a  dlitinctiTenpUUoiii 
for  all  the  most  common  subordinate  words,  ii,  thst,  in  read* 
ing  from  the  short-hand,  the  eye  recognises  them  at  a  gboct ; 
and  principal  words  oontaininz  the  aame  letters  are  thus  pre- 
served from  the  possibilitv  of  being  mistaken  for  Bobordinatei. 
The  latter  may,  besides,  be  Joineti  together  as  they  happen  u 
occur  in  phrases,  at  least  in  such  combinatioDS  ai  ve  « 
regular  grammatical  construction.  The  longest  duster  o( 
them  can  never  be  mistaken  for  a  principal  word.  The  tyia 
at  once  led,  by  the  absence  of  fuU-sised  characters,  to  recog- 
nise the  OOMBIKATION,  and  to  resolve  it  into  its  componeaj 
words.  In  this  way  a  considerable  amount  of  additiocil 
brevity  is  gained,  and  a  eonyflete  list  of  regular  phxase*  pi^ 
vided  with  a  highly  contracted  notation,  without  requin^  i^ 
etudent  to  learn  a  eingle  epeciai  eharaeter  at  a  '*  phreetogram," 

66.  The  following  are  Exercises,  oonsistiBg  of  words  m 
phrases  which  combine  subordinate  words  included  in  ue 
preceding  list. 

L  Write  the  following  words,  referring  to  the  TtUe  of 
Afiixes,  Lesson  lY.,  for  the  svllables  in  itoatt.  B^\ 
my eelft  themeefvee,  therefore,  wher^/bre;  izoword,  fotverti 
hithersMTif,  iawardf  oniMrt^  towarde,  upiMnA. 

n.  Write  the  foUowing  derivative  words,  by  a^^^ 
letters  in  itediet,  (in  the  mode  indicated  by  ^«  ??^!! 
printing)  to  the  simple  subordinate  words  from  wmcA  ui  j 
are  formed. 

Besides*,  firstfy,   formerly,    stgains*/,   greater*,  ^>! 


likefy,   latterfy,    amongt*t,    amidi*f,  Mr#*,  Wt^ 


nearer  (repeater)  nearM^',  near/y,  sooner*,  •'*°''''.,i,^' 
othert*— (other's),  theirt*— (there's),  withia*,  wi*^ 
yours*.  . 

UL  Write  the  fotlowinjg  ooBpouad  worda  ttd]toi*>»^ 
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joining  the  aymbola  of  the  timplesubordinate  wordf  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

Hereabout,  thereabout,  whereabout;  hitherto,  heretofore; 
thereupon,  whereupon ;  therewith,  wherewith,  therein,  there- 
on, their  own,  mj  own,  your  own,  wherein,  whereon ;  s^oever, 
whatever,  whats^oever,  whenever,  whens^oever,  whereyer, 
wherea*oever,  whithers^oever,  as  ever,  for  ever;  all  along, 
all  alone,  all  but,  all  that,  all  this,  all  these,  all  those,  all  other, 
all  over,  all  well,  all  one,  above  all,  than  all;  less  so,  less 
than,  far  less,  noUiing  less,  stiU  less ;  must  be,  shall  be,  will 
be ;  before  that,  because  that,  besides  that,  from  that,  also 
that,  else  that,  lest  that,  only  that,  namely  that,  since  that,  so 
that,  till  that,  well  that,  once  that,  that  one  ;  till  then,  until 
then,  till  when,  till  tUs,  till  to-morrow,  like  enough,  like 
some,  like  to,  like  this,  like  that,  like  as ;  so  far,  so  often,  so 
like,  so  many  as,  ao  many  Uiat,  so  so,  so  well,  so  well  that ; 
or  dse»  somewhat,  one  other,  one  another,  once  again,  sooner 
than ;  as  before,  as  bad  as,  as  far  as,  as  formerly,  as  often,  as^ 
good  aS|  as^  great,  as  heretofore,  as  also,  as  else,  as  always,  as 
like  aSi  as  many  as,  as  any,  as  none,  as  indeed,  as  nothing,  as 
another,  as  near  as,  as  soon  as,  as  still  asi  aa  this,  as  thus,  as 
that,  as  well  as,  as  when,  as  yon,  as  yet. 

66.  Thb  A&tiolxs  a  and  the. 

The  Article  «  or  m  Uvepretented  by  a  Ayp^M,  and  th$,  by  a 
tht,  written  abofe  the  word  to  which  they  refer.    Thus :— 


a  man 


an  omen 


f 


the  nun 


67.  Ths  CoHJUKOnoNt  and  and  hid. 

The  Conjunctions  and  and  but  are  represented  by  hyphen- 
marks  written  from  left  to  ripht  (^  and,)  or  from  ri^ht  to  Uft 
( '  but) ;  and  not  oroupsd  with  any  other  words,  but  standing 
apart  in  the  line  of  writing.    Thus : — 


>   ^ 


^    -4 


1     T^    V^ 


I  went  and  searched  for  it,  but 
without  success. 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  TKB  MODS  OF  OBOUFINO  TBB  BUBOBOINATB 
WORDS,   WITH  KXT  ANNXZXD, 


\ 


^ 


^Z 


Of 


< 


2. 

n 

1/)  ^  1/    \r 

A 

1           >L        1 

\     ^ 

i  / 


d. 

VU 


i 


^  h 


l-^ 


s. 


H  'i^^Tc 


N   •^ 


1.  Surely  goodness  and  meroy  ihaii  follow  meaUtks  days  of 
my  life,  andlthaU  dwell  m  th$  house  i/thi  Lord/ersv^. 

2.  It  wr0wMit  wir$  don$  quickly,  andUvm  %mUU  wot  don$ 
thm, 

3.  But  he  careful  Utt  th$  UoMi  [misunder]standing  occur. 

4.  Thsio  are  undoubtedly  9§rp'far  btttit'than  thoie, 

5.  S$  win  give  yon  ntitkn  one-nor-another  of  themy  nor^yet 
eny-other  undtr  present  circumstances ;  toontT'than  do  to,  he 
^M  destroy  ihtn^  and  thue  disappoint  you  oi'Well-ae  gratify  Aw 
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By  John  B.  Brard,  D.D. 

LATIN  STBMS. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  what  a  controlling  influence  the  subject 
matter  has  in  the  metaphors  employed  and  the  deHvations  that  are 
brought  into  play.  We  lay  doum  railways ;  we  eet  up  an  inn  ;  so 
we  eet  up  a  carriage  after  we  have  made  our  fortune  in  that  shop 
which  we  tet  up  when  we  were  poor.  As  we  may  eet  up  a  shop, 
so  may  we  qpert  a  shop ;  but  we  must  begin  business,  or  we 
may  eet  up  in  business.  Having  built  or  rented,  we  may  optn  a 
warehouse,  as  we  may  open  a  shop.  So  in  professions — parsons 
occupy  a  pulpit,  and  solicitors  take  to  the  desk,  While  barristers  hold 
briefs,  snd  judges^  the  bench.  We  draw  with  a  pencil  and  paint 
with  a  brush.  Pictures  as  well  as  books  are  compoeed^  and  both 
must  be  eketehed  before  they  are  begun;  but  the  one  ends  in 
a  paintiny,  the  other  in  a  treatiee ;  the  one  is  the  canvae,  the  other 
is  the  voiume.  If  we  are  charitably  inclined  and  abound  in  wealth, 
we  build  a  church,  or  found  an  hospital ;  but  if  we  expend  our 
money  for  our  own  pleasure  or  convenience,  we  erect  a  mansion 
and  lay  out  pleasure-grounds.  Probably  we  msy  begin  to  travel, 
and  then  we  make  a  voyage  by  sea  and  take  a  journey  by  land. 
A  young  man  entering  one  of  the  universities  reads  for  honour,  and 
etudiee  for  the  church.  If  your  son  is  a  clergyman,  he  does  duty 
on  a  Sunday,  bat  if  he  is  a  dissenting  minister,  he  preachee.  A 
methodist  minister  trmoele,  a  minister  of  the  establishment  is  an 
incumbent  \  the  latter  hae  a  IHrinfff  the  former  is  on  a  circuit. 
Lawyers  adoieef  physicians  preecribc,  clergymen  admonieh,  and 
confessors  direct,  A  ship  impelled  by  a  steam-engine  eaUe,  a  train 
drawn  by  a  steam-engine  rune.  Handicraftsmen  receive  their  re- 
muneration in  wagect  clerks  in  iolariee,  Iswyers  in  feee,  and 
ministers  of  religion  in  etipende. 

Emolument,  a  term  always  applied  to  the  receipts  of  tiie  higher 
classes,  reminds  one  of  the  time  when  there'  was  in  each  manor  or 
vicinity  one  mill,  the  lord  or  owner  of  which  received  as  his  pay 
either  a  portion  of  the  flour  there  ground  or  its  equivalent  in 
money.  Uenoe  emolument,  properly  thut  which  comes  out  of  the 
mill-stone,  came  to  denote  gain  from  office  or  high  employment. 

This  fact  leads  to  the  observation  that  words  to  a  full  mind  are 
singularly  suggestive ;  they  are  also  singularly  conservative,  keeping 
and  tacitly  transmitting  from  age  to  age  fiicts  and  history  which 
relate  to  their  origin,  and  have  something  to  teach  re^pecting 
ancient  manners  and  customs.    Gray  has  said— 

**  The  curfew  tolls  ths  knell  of  parting  day." 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  word  curfew  foouvrefeu,  put  out 
the  fire,  or  fire-extinguisher),  preserves  »  recollection -of  a  day  long 
since  passed  and  gone,  when  the  Norman,  being  sovereign  lord 
of  England,  published  bis  behest  that  at  a  fixed  moment  the  fires  of 
the  Saxon  peasantry  should  be  extinguished. 

Stipulation  (stipule,  L.  a  etraw),  preserves  an  indirect  record  of' 
the  legal  custom  obms  prevalent  of  presenting  a  straw  aa  a  token  of 
the  delivery  of  possession  to  one  who  had  purchased  an  estate ;  and 
who  keeping  that  straw  as  a  token  of  his  proprietorship,  ngarded 
it  ss  the  condition  on  which  he  held  the  land. 

In  the  phrase  "signing  a  deed,"  you  have  a  trace  of  the  times 
when  men  unable  to  write  their  name,  made  instead  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  attestation  of  the  part  which  they  took  in  the  matter. 

Calculation  (calculus,  L.  a  little  etone),  recalls  the  old  custom  of 
employing  pebbles  (like  the  little  balls  in  the  Abacus)  by  which  to 
perform  questions  of  arithmetie  (arithmos,  Q,  a  neunber),  or  the 
science  of  number. 

His  library  may  remind  the  student  of.  the  primitive  period 
when  the  rind  or  bark  (liber,  L.)  of  trees  served  instead  of  the  then 
unknown  parchment  and  paper. 


Latin  worde. 

eenex  (senis), 
sentio,  Ifiel 
senstts,  fdt 
Sequor,  I  follow 
secutus,  followed 
sidus  (sidSris),  a  etar 
silva,  a  word 
similia,  like 
simul,  at  the  eame  time 
•imulo,  I  feign 


Latin  Stnks. 

SUme, 

tent 

eeni 

eene,eeni 

eefu 

eecut 

eider 

tilv 

timil 

timul 

timul 


EngUekworde, 

teni\iiy 

sen^nt 

sensation,  dissent 

obss^es,  subssfuent 

persseufe,  proiseute 

suiereal 

eilcui 

timiltLT,  stmifitude 

stmtiitaneotts 

•tfiiiifotion,  diafiNiiifotion 
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Stemt. 

Boci 

tol 

sol 

solf  soli 
solo 

solUf  solul 
somn 


Latin  words. 
■ocius,  a  companion 
■ol  (tolii),  the  sun 
«olor,  I  comfort 
aolus,  alone 
■olvo,  /  loose 
solutUB,  loosed 
flomnus,  sleep 

sopor  (soporis),  heavttiess  sopor 
florbeo,  /  suck  in  sorb 

•orpttts,  eueked  in 
sors  (sortis),  a  lot 
Bparsus,  ecaUeredt  1 
sprUvHed  J 

species,  a  form 
specio,  I  see 
spectus,  seen 
specuU,  o  wateli-totoer 
tpero,  I  hop) 
•piro,  Ibreatfie 

spondee,  /  row,  nromise  spond 
■poMUB,  vowedf  tetrothed  spona 
stillo,  1  drop  9til 

•tinguo*.  J  put  Old  siingu 

atioctu5,  extinguished  stinet 
Btipula,  o  strata  stipul 

Biirps,  the  root  of  a  tree      sttrp 
8to,  I  stand 
Btringo,  I  hind 
strictus,  bound 
8tmo,  I  pile  up 
stTUCtus,  piled  up 
stuUus,  foolish 


SngUsh  words, 
f octal,  society 
solaXf  soUiice 
source,  console 
solSt  solitixde,  joltloquy 
dissoloe 

soluble^  dlMsoiute 
«om»Lferou8 
sopor'i^o 
Absorbent 
Absorption 
sort,  Assort,  consort 

sparse,  d'leperse,  BJfpereion 

speeits,  speeitc 
epeeioMi 
Aspect 
speculate 

iesperAte,  despair 
tespirAtion,  exspire 
xespotid 

xtspoi\se,  sponsor,  spouse 
distil 

extinguish, 
extiuet 
stipulAte 
exstirpAte 
Stat,  slant,  stic  statute,  di^iamt,  toistiet 


sorpt 
sort 

sparse,  spers 

sped 

sped 

sp^ct 

speeul 

sper,  spair 

spir 


siring 

strict 

strue,  strog 

struct 

stuli 

suad 

suas 

suav 

sum,  sumpt 

surg 

sttrrect 

tang,  tig 

tact 

tard 

teg 

iect 

ten^ior 


Astringent 
strict,  testriei 
construe,  destroy 
struct  are 
sluUifj 

persuade,  dls^uo^e 
permasion 
suavity 

asmme,  assumption 
insurgent 
resurreeHon 
tangent,  oontt^oos 
t€t^,  contact 
tardy,  retard 
in^e^ment 
protect 
tempOTAl,  contemporsxy 


*^»A  *0nt  om»\**^i  AUend,di%tend,.ex- 
tend,  tent,  tens  j  ^^^^^  tetit,extent,intense. 


suaieo,  i  adoise 
8uasu3,  advised 
Auavis,  sweet 
sumo,  I  take 
surgo,  /  rise 
aurreetus,  risen 
tango,  /  Umch 
tactus,  touched 
taxdus,  slow 
tego,  /  coeer 
tectus,  covered 
tempus  (tempSris),  time 

tendo,  /  stretch 

Subsequent,  properly  denotes  that  which  follows  immediately. 
The  force  of  immediately  is  giren  by  the  sub.  This  word  reminds 
me  of  a  defect  in  the  English  language;  we  have  no  adjectiTe 
equivalent  to  the  adverb  after,  no  adjective  which  denotes  the  rela- 
tion of  afterwards  simply,  apart,  that  is  from  the  question,  whether 
the  sequence  is  near  or  remote.  Commonly,  subsequent  b  so 
used. 

Simulation  and  dissimulation,  both  from  simulo,  I  feign,  or  put 
on  a  character,  differ  thus :  simulation  signifies  preten(Ong  to  be 
what  you  are  not;  and  dissimulation  concealing  what  you  are. 
They  have  both  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  produce  a  false 
impression,  to  mislead ;  and  so  are  both  wrong. 

"  Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand. 

Thou  peijured,  and  thou  simular  of  virtue; 

Thou  art  inoetftuous." — Shakspeare,  **  Lear." 

The  way  in  which  a  metaphor  may  cloak  a  moral  misdemeanour 
is  exemplified  in  the  following  quotation,  where  dissimulation  is 
made  to  seem  almost  a  virtue  by  reference  to  the  propriety  of 
keeping  your  own  hand  unseen  while  playing  at  cards  :— 

"Simulation  and  dissimulation  are  the  chief  arts  of  conning;  the 
flmt  will  be  esteemed  always  by  a  wise  man  unworthy  of  him,  and  will 
he  therefore  avoided  by  him  in  every  possible  case ;  for  to  resume  my 
Lord  Baoon's  comparison,  simulation  is  put  on  that  we  may  look  into 
the  cards  of  anotlier ;  whereas  dlsrimulaUon  intends  nothing  more  than 
to  hide  our  own." — Bolingbroke, 

Our  word  sort  comes  to  us  from  the  Latin,  son,  through  the 
French,  sorte,  which  means  kind  or  species  with  special  reference 
to  quality,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  phrase  *'  of  what  sort  ?"  From 
this  idea  of  quality  is  derived  the  application  of  the  word  as  found 
in  ''to  sort,"  "  to  assort." 

*'  And  when  my  careftil  eye  I  cast  upon  my  sheep, 
I  sort  them  in  my  pens,  and  sorted  to  I  keep." — Drayton. 

*'  An  adjective  is  by  nature  a  general  and  In  some  measure  an 


abstract  word,  and  presupposes  the  fdsa  of   a  osrtsiB  ipceici  « 
assortment  of  things,  to  all  of  which  it  Is  equally  appUeabls." 

Smith,  "  Fonnaticin  of  LsagngML** 

Sparse  is  a  word  not  often  med  but  convenient.  It  if  ipedillf 
applicable  when  in  the  thing  spoken  of  the  idea  of  sprinkled  or 
scattered,  the  notion  **here  and  there,*'  the  notion  **  up  and  down," 
the  notion  •♦m  different  parts,"  "confusedly,"  "without ord«" is 
implied  or  intended :  these  are  cases  in  which  our  term  ran  don 
not  meet  the  want : — 

"  There  are  doubtless  many  such  soils  sparssdly  throogh  tht  satigB." 
—Evelyn. 

Contiguous  differs  from  both  adjacent  and  near.  Near,  cooviyi 
the  common  idea  of  proximity.  But  that  which  ii  ncir 
does  not  tonch,  whereas  the  idea  of  touching  is  enentiil  is 
contiguity.  But  contiguity  implies  not  merely  that  A  toacha  B 
but  also  that  B  touches  A ;  but  a  thing  is  a^jaeent  wha  it  1m 
up  to  another  thing,  whether  it  touches  that  other  tiung  or  not 
As  in  many  cases  the  differences  here  are  very  mueh  diiomoa  of 
conception,  you  may  conceive  and  so  spoik  of  that  wUek  it 
adjacent  as  being  also  contiguous,  though  things  so  lying  en 
scarcely  be  thought  of  u  being  near;  yet  ssay  proxisu^ be pn- 
dicated  of  them,  inasmuch  as  proximus  means  next,  tbatis  netrot, 
the  one  thing  of  a  series  which  comes  next  or  nearest  to  uotixr. 
It  may  happen  that  the  next  is  also  contiguous,  or  aetuUj 
touching.  Two  parishes  are  near  each  other ;  two  districii  of  thou 
two  parishes  are  adjacent ;  two  limits  of  those  two  districts  sn 
actually  contiguous.  .. 

BXEBCISES  IN  COMPOSITION. 

Words  with  thetr  proper  PreposiiioHS, 

F.R. 
dask,  a  blew 
daelan,  te  s^enU 


Dash  against,  upon 
Deal  in,  by,  with 
Debar  of,  from 
Decide  on. 

Defend  against,  from, 
Deficient  in, 
Defraud  of, 


barre,atar 
caedo,  I  cut 
fendo,  /  eUaee 
faoio,  /  make 
fraudo,  I  cheat ' 
mando,  leonsiga 


Demand  of. 

Denounce  Bgainst  (a  person)  >    auniius,  a  menenger 

or  (a  thing),  j  .     . , 

Depend  on, 
Deprive  of. 
Derogate  from,   i 
Derogatory  to,    j 
Descended  from, 
Deserving  of, 
Desirous  of. 
Desist  from. 
Despair  of, 
Despoil  of. 
Destined  to. 
Destitute  or, 
Detach  from. 


pendo,  /  han^ 
privo,  /  deprive 

rogo,  /  ask 

Bcando,  I  climb 
acrvus,  a  slave 
desiderium,  c^eprt 
ato,  /  stand 
spero,  /  Aope 
spolio,  /  strip,  rob 
teneo,  /  /told 
destitutus,  dsprieed 
detacher,  to  twtdb 
traho,  /  tbwD, 


•  The  common  forms  in  compoiition,are  extinguo  and  exlinctni. 


Detract  from, 

Make  an  abstract  of  the  narrative  which  ensues,  and  thawp"* 
it  by  word  of  mouth  to  children  or  friends.  If  yon  prefBT,  pre  tbt 
substance  of  it  in  a  letter  to  a  correspondent.  Take  osn  is  ssf 
case  not  to  copy  or  transcribe  :^- 

CUABLBB  BdWARD  ENTBRINQ  HOLTSOOD. 

On  the  13th  September  the  little  army  of  Charles  a«»^!j* 
Forth,  and,  animated  by  every  fear,  the  terrified  men  w  jsaj- 
burgh  made  a  show  of  standing  to  their  colours.  But  this  ps'w' 
was  not  fated  to  last  long.  On  the  16th,  the  Pnaee'e  idtisew 
guard  were  at  KirkUston,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  dty. ^bctsu^ 
consternation  increased  every  moment,  until  the  volnnteeif  ovj 
to  bribe  with  sixpences  every  soldier  they  met,  to  take  »«^ 
to  the  castle.  The  arrival  of  the  Prince  was  awaited  by  l"  ;?* 
with  doubt  and  dismay,  and  by  the  Jacobites  (at  the  bead  of  wj» 
was  the  Provost)  with  an  exultation  which  they  ««>*.^"Zuiii 
pains  to  conceal.  Certain  commissioners  were  sent  to  ^^rtr  ■ »  > 
to  treat  with  the  Highland  ohiefs  for  deUvering  tbekejr«oflJ«fl^y 
on  the  best  terms.  Of  what  passed  at  the  conferenct  ^^^^ 
known,  but,  by  a  preconcerted  arrangement  (it  is  •"PP**JJ-|| 
tween  them  and  the  Prince,  the  city  waa  surprissd  next  n<»^« 
four  o'clock.  A  soldier  of  the  city  guard,  sentinel  at  the  ri^ 
bow,  stopped  a  hackney  coach  that  approached  his  post.^^  ^rr 
the  Portl''  cried  the  driver,  "for  I  behove  to  get  out 
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dO# 


wa&ot,"  replifld  tte  Mntiael,  •<  without  an  order  from  Provost 
Btuart."  *'PrOTOtt  Coutts  hath  ordered  me  to  be  let  oat/'  replied 
the  diifvr,  whipping  «p  his  hones.  The  eoldier  still  remonstrated, 
when  Jaaea  QiUespie,  undex-keeper  of  the  Port,  said—**  Let  out 


the  eoaeh  instantly,  for  I  hayo  an  order  to  that  effect."  "  Oh,  sir. 
'tis  well;  you  hsTO  the  km  of  the  Port  and  must  answer  for  it,'* 
replied  Um  soldier,  and  puUed  back  the  ponderous  gate  in  the  arch 
between  tho  towers.  The  moment  tho  coach  passed  out,  a  High- 
lander sprang  in.  and  in  the  twUight,  grasped  the  sentinel,  and 
wrested  his  musket  from  him.  It  was  the  chieflam  of  Loohiel; 
and  immediatoly  the  whole  Clan  Cameron,  nine  hundred  strong, 
with  swoids  drawn  and  bannors  displayed,  all  clad  in  their  native 
tertan.  marched  up  the  High-street  with  twelve  pipers  before 
them,  making  the  lofty  houses  ring,  and  awakening  the  terrified 
eitisens  with  the  stirring  air  of 

•*  Weni  awa  to  Shiiramoir, 
And  head  the  Whigs  in  order." 

About  mid-day,  the  main  body  of  the  Highland  army,  making  a 
eireuit  by  the  ancient  Tower  of  Merchlston,  marched  west  by  the 
Orange  Loan,  a  narrow  road,  between  old  walls  and  aged  trees, 
and  Ukus  aToiding  the  eastle  guns,  arrived  in  the  King's  Park, 
wImto  the  young  Prince — arrayed  in  the  national  garb,  which  dis- 
played to  advantage  his  tall  and  handsome  figure,  and  wearing 
on  his  left  breast  the  Order  of  the  Thistle— was  received  with 
aoclamatioB  by  the  people.  Surrounded  by  his  Highland  guard- 
all  votarans  of  Shorlfinuir  and  Olcnshiel,  men  verging  on  eighty 
yoajg  of  age,  and  distinguished  by  snow-white  beards  and  I^ochaber 
axes— ths  Frinoa  appmohed  the  great  gate  of  the  palace,  and 
then  hb  ponsad;  for,  at  that  moment,  a  twenty-four  bound  shot, 
fired  from  the  castle,  struck  the  front  wall  of  James  Y.'s  Tower, 
near  the  window  that  lighU  the  sUte  apartmenU  of  Queen  Mary. 
It  dislodged  stveral  stones,  and  they  fell  together  into  the  court. 
In  this  mddent  there  was  something  so  peculiarly  insultins  to 
the  descendant  of  the  Btnarta  when  sUndiog  on  the  very  threshold 
of  their  deeolate  palace,  that  a  simultaneous  groan  burst  from 
thespaetators;  a  shout  of  acclamation  followed,  and  the  Prince 
again  approaohed  the  gate,  but  again  paused,  and  looked  round 
him  irresolutely,  for  there  was  no  Lord  Keeper,  no  Earl  Marischal, 
no  Great  Chamberlain,  no  Master  of  the  Household,  to  usher  him 
into  ancient  Holyrood,  till  a  gentleman  sprang  from  the  crowd, 
raised  his  hat,  and  drawing  his  dress-sword,  led  the  way  to  the 
sUte  apartments,  while  another  shout  of  applause  burst  from  the 
people.  In  absenoe  of  his  father,  the  Prinee  was  proclaimed 
Regent  of  Britain  by  the  heralds,  at  the  cross,  around  which 
Lochiel,  with  his  Camerons,  and  several  ladies  on  horseback  with 
drawn  swords,  acted  as  guard;  the  first  for  safety,  the  last  for 
honour  and  enthusiaam.  The  Highlanders  stayed  within  their 
camp,  or,  when  in  the  dty  behaved  themselves  with  the  utmost 
order  and  decorum ;  no  outrages  were  committed,  and  no  brawls 
of  any  kind   ensued. —Ifemoriaii  of  the  Ctuik  of  EditUwrffh, 
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I  9.— Plvkal  of  Compound  Noums. 

(1.)  When  two  nouns  form  a  compound  substantive,  both 

take  the  plural  aoding :— 

Skuutat,  J^hew. 

sbcf-Ueu.  dWe/ploes    .  chefr-Ueuz,  oMe/|ilao» 

UeirtenaatWottel,  ItarfOMMi.  Ueatenanta^lonels,  Uadmmd' 

ootoHcl  eoloMlf. 

(3.)  When  a  compound  noun  is  formed  of  two  substantives 
]  oin  ed  by  a  preposition,  the  first  only  takes  the  plural  ending :« 

akigukr.  PlaraL 

are-en-ciel,  ra£n5oiP  aros>en-ciel,  rainbowt 

ehefd'csavre.  maaierphoe  chcfr-d'owvre,  matUrpieeet, 

The  words  t&f-hrt^U  and  coq-k-Vaoe  (om  inoongruout  ditoomne),  re- 
main unchanged  in  the  plwal. 

(3.)  When  a  noun  and  an  adjective  form  a  compound  noun, 
both  are  varied  In  the  plilral : — 

Singular,  PUtnU, 

gcntilhomme,  nobleman  gentilahommes,  tubUnun 

porte-cochere,  earriag^'door  portes-oochires,  oarrlage-doon 

basse  ooor,  |K»uttry-yortl  basses-cours^pou^-yonfr. 

(4.)  For  the  sake  of  euphonv,  the  mark  of  the  plural  •  is 
omitted  in  the  adjective  of  the  following  compound  words  :— 

•  The  mark  of  the  feminine  also. 


Singular. 
gnnd*m^  grandmoUier 
grand'messe. 


Plural. 
grand'mbres,  grandmotherB 
graod'messes,  high-manea. 

(5.)  The  words.  Monsieur,  Sir^  Mr,^  gentkman;  Madame 
Madam,  or  Mrs, ;  Mademoiselle,  Miss,  form  their  plural  as 
follows : — 

Stngular.  Plural. 

Xonsienr,  Sir,  etc.  Messieurs,  Sirs,  genUemen 

Madame,  Madam,  etc.  Mesdames,  ladies^  etc. 

MademoiseAe,  JtfZis,  etc.  Mademoiselles,  youn^  ladies,  etc. 

(6.)  In  words  composed  of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  a  preposition 
or  an  adverb,  the  noun  takes  the  form  of  the  plural ;  provided, 
howersr,  there  is  plurality  in  the  idea : — 

Singular.  PkiraL 

passerport,  passport  passe-ports,  passports 

avant-garde,  tianguard  avant-gardes,  vanguards 

(7.)  Compound  nouns  of  which  the  second  word  indicates 
plurality,  take  «  in  the  singular  and  plural : — 

Singular  Plural 

enrO'dents,  a  tooth-pieb  core-dents,  tooth-picks 

caste-noisettes,  nut-crodcers  caste-noisettes,  mU'Craekers, 

(8.)  Words  composed  of  two  rerbs,  or  of  a  verb  joined  to 
an  adyerb,  or  a  preposition,  are  invariable : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

passe-partout,  tnaster^keg  passe-partout,  master4eeys 

poor-boire,  coachman* s  fie  pour-boire,  coachman's  /bes, 

J    10. — N0X7K8  WHICH  HATB  NO  PlUBAL. 

(1.)  The  nouns  of  metals  considered  in  themselves :  as,  or, 
gold;  argent,  silver*,  ^lomh,  lead ;  ^tain,  pewter;  fer,  ironi 
cuivre,  copper ;  vif  argent,  guieksiher,  &c. 

S2.^  Aromas :  such  as  baume,  balsam  ;  encens,  weenH,  &c. 
3.}  The  names  of  virtues  and  vices,  and  some  names  relat- 
ing to  physical  and  moral  man :  as,  la  jeunesse,  youth ;  la 
heaai4,oeautg  ;  la  Xiontd, goodness ;  le  courage, Muro^tf. 

(4.)  Adjectives  used  substantively :  as,  le  beau,  the  beautfful; 
rutile,  the  useful,  &c. 

{    11. — NOVKS  WHICH  HAYB  KO   SiNOVLAft  IK  THB  8EN8B 

nBBB   OIVBN. 


Arrhcs, 

earnest  moneg. 

Entraves, 

di^umes. 

Annales, 

annals. 

Fian^ailles, 

betrothing. 

Appas. 

charms. 

Fnn^railles, 

funeral. 

Arr^rages, 

arrears. 

Frsis, 

expenses^  costs. 

ArrfiU  (etre  ana),  lo  fte  wMier  orreit 

Gages, 

wages. 

Assises, 

assiaxs. 

Gens, 

people. 

BroBssailles, 

Lunettes, 

epectades. 

Catacombes, 

catacombs. 

Monrs, 

manners. 

Giseanx, 

sdssors. 

Monohettes, 

snuffers. 

Conflns, 

oof\/lna. 

Flerreries, 

Jewels,  diamonds^ 

Denr^es, 
Vines, 

Pineettes, 
Plenrs, 

tongs, 
tears. 

D^combres, 

ruins. 

SemaiUes, 

seedingUme, 

Etrennes, 

naogear''spresents. 

T^n^bres. 

darkness. 

BnvirQUS. 

1  environs. 

Tenailles, 

pincers. 

Alentowi, 

Yitranz, 

windoso-glase. 

{  12.— PaopEB  Naubs. 
(1.)  Proper  names,  when  not  used  figuratively,  are  inyariablty 
even  when  preceded  by  the  plural  article,  les  (*). 


L'Espagne  slionore  d'avoir  prodnit 
les  deux  Seaique. 

Batkouabd. 
Les  Lotks,  les  MoeUsquieu,  les  J. 
/.  Bmuseau,  en  .  ae  levant  en 
Europe,  appel^rent  les  pevples 
modemes  k  la  liberty. 

Chatbaubbiabik 


Spak^  prides  herself  on  having 
birth  to  the  two  Seneoos. 


JCocJbe,  Montesquieu,  J.  J. 
as  theg  arose  in  Europe^  coQM 
•QMN modem  wOions  to  cUdmtheir 
Ubertg. 


(2.)  When  proper  names  are  used  figuratively,  they  take 
the  form  of  the  plural. 

La  France  a  en  ses  Cisars  et  ses  1  FVance  ?ias  had    its  Qesars   and 
Pompkes,    NOSL  ET  Cbapsal.     |     its  Pompeys, 

That  IB, — generals  like  Pompey  and  Ciesar. 

Un  coup  d'oeil  de  Louis  enfantaits  I  A    gUsnes  from    Louis  produced 
dee  ComeUles.  Delilxx.      |      ComeiUes. 

That  is,— poets  like  Comeille. 
*  Often  used  by  the  French  before  the  navies  of  c^lebrattd  indlvidMilti 
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)  13.— Tks  Ajlticlb. 

(1.)  The  article  ii  a  word  prefixed  to  a  noiin,  orto  a  word 

used  iiibttantively,  to  determine  the  extent  of  its  signification. 

(2.)  Modem  French  grammarians  recognise  only  one  article,  U, 

(3.)  Thin  article,  contracted  with  the  preposition  rfe,  is  often 

used  before  a  word  in  a  partitive  sense.     [\  78.] 

(4.)  The  words  im,  mate,,  um$,fim.,  answering  to  the  indefi- 
nite article  a  or  a»  in  Englinh,  are  now  verj  properly*  classed 
with  the  numeral  adjectives.  We  shall,  however,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  devote  a  few  lines  to  them  under  this  head. 

(5.)  The  article  le,  the,  is  fa  for  the  feminine,  and  ht  for  the 
plural. 

(6.)  The  article  is  subject  to  two  kinds  of  ehanges:  $lMoH 
[{146]  and  eorUracHan. 

(7.)  Elision  is  the  supnression  of  the  letters  #,  a,  whieh  are 
replaced  by  an  apostrophe  [ '  ]  before  a  vowel,  or  an  A  mute 
[see  L.  3(11)]:  thus, 

I'esprit,  the  mind.  Instead  of  Is  s«prit 

I'Binitie.  thefritndtfdpt  «  la  amitS< 

rhomme,  tht  man^  „  le  bomms 

rhumsnlte,  humanity,  «  la  humanity. 

(8.)  Contraction  is  the  union  of  the  article  le,  Ue,  with  one 
of  the  prepositions,  a,  de.    Thus,  we  say  by  contraction  :^ 
su  livr«>.  to  the  book,  hutesd  of  a  le  Hvre 

Bux  fruitM,  to  thejndttt  *.  It  let  fruits 

du  Hvre.  qf  the  book,  „  de  le  Uvre 

des  frulti,  qf  the  J)rviU,  „  de  les  fruits. 

(9.)  The  contractions  au,  du,  are  not  used  before  masculine 

words  commencing  with  a  vowel,  or  an  A  mute,  nor  before 
feminine  words : — 

a  lliomms,  to  the  man 

k  I'Mnl,  to  the  JHend 

de  riiomms,  o/  the  man 

dersmi,  o/thefiiend, 

(10.^  The  article  used  before  words  taken  in  a  partitive  sense 
[5  78  (1)],  comes  in  connexion  or  contraction  with  the  prepo- 
sition d!^  ;  it  Ib  rendered  in  English  by  some  or  any,  expressed 
or  understood : — 


.  X«  p^  et  b  mkn  eonl  m$ 

^ffAt.  B.  DE  8t, 

■  jD'smitl^  dans  nos 
I     bonbeor  paislble.  DaxocsriKa. 
XliOBneiir  aux  gfsiids  easius  set 
pins  eher  que  la  vie. 


{a  part  of) 
la  part  of) 
[apart  of) 
of) 


dnpain,  m.  eomebreadf    or    o/IA«  bread 

de  I'sigent,  m.     money,  eome  money,  of  the  money 
de  Is  visnde,  f.    meat,  tome  meat,      of  the  meat 
derargent«rie,f.ftfMr-pfaee.fome«Ue€r;»tote,  o/'Ms  silver-plate  (a  po^  ^ 
des  lirres,  m.       booke,  teme  bookt,    of  the  books  (a  part  of) 

(11.)  The  English  indefinite  article,  a  or  on,  is  rendered  in 
Prench  by  vii  for  the  masculine,  and  wis  for  the  feminine ; 
when  those  words  are  conneoted  with  the  preposition- dif,  the  # 
of  the  preposition  is  elided  i— 

MaaouUne. 

nn  homme,        a  man  nne  femas, 

d*im  bomme,    of  or  from  a  man  d*ane  femme, 

k  on  homme,    at  or  to  a  man .  k  une  femme, 

EitumA  of  the  above  Obeervatione, 

le,  befiure  a  masonUne  word,  {oommeneing  wUh 

la,  before  a  feminine  word,  1     a  eonaonani, 

Y,  before  a  word  of  either  g9SSL'\\fX)mmencingwUh 

4er,  \  a  vowel  or  h  mute, 

let,  for  the  ploral,  inaUeaeet, 
do,  before  a  mafculine  word,  I  eommenetng  telth 

de  la,  before  a  feminine  word,  (      a  eonsonantt 

de  r  before  a  word  of  either  gen-  f  commencing  with    , 

der,  Xa vowel  or  h mule,     f^' 

den.  for  the  plural,  in  aU  oaea.  A  "^- 


Qwoman 

o/orjhmiawoman 
atorloa  woman. 


an.  before  a  maadulioe  word, 
k  la,  before  a  feminine  wonl, 
k  r,  before  a  word  of  either  gen- 

der, 
aox,  for  the  plural,  in  all  caaes, 
nn,  before  a  maHculine  noun, 
une,  before  a  feminine  noun, 
d'un,  before  a  masculine  noun, 
d'ui:e  before  a  feminine  noun, 
k  un,  before  a  masenline  noun, 
k  une,  before  a  feminine  noun. 


oommendngwUh 

a  conaofuxnt, 

commencing  with 

avowelorh  mute, 


*atortoihe. 


a,  ori,  on^ 

of  or  Jhjtn  a, 

an^  one, 
at  or  to  a,  an^ 

OM. 


On  theUmkeeif  the  Omgm  mm 

the^banyinUoam. 
ThevMeteommli  Jlcm^lWd^li 
mUeiqfUw  dm^kknvfU 


ZeifiUsset  ler  gallons  ehantircnt 

en  chonr.    B.  oe  8t.  PiaaaB. 
Snr  lea  rives  du  Gangs  on  voit 

fleorir  Tibbie.         Dbuixs. 
La  violetts  se  eaehs  ttaiidemcBt  ma 

mUlen  def  flllcs  de  fombre. 

Dblbose. 
Le  rcBMfds  ss  rtf  Tsille  au  cri  dela 

natare.  De  Bel&oy. 

La  molti^  def  bnmalns   vifc  mm 

depsBsderaatrs.  Dbstoocius. 

f  14-1.-~Trb  Ai>nonvB. 

(1.)  The  adjective  lerres  to  denote  the  quality  or  nuawr  of 
being  of  the  noun. 


Snhs  >Uhsp  end  mOw  srv  is  to- 

PHendak^potn  a  Jtsaj^  huL 

Ha. 


T%a  boye  mtd  gifta  amig 


The  half  vf 


ly  Ac  arf  ^ 

Uaaadlk 


(8.)  We  call  guaUfymg  m^m^wm  thoaa  which  add  to  tki  lan 
of  the  olneet,  that  of  a  quality  proper  to  it;  m  bon,|w4i 
noble,  noble ;  eourageux,  eonfwfeeiw. 

(4.)  Determining  adjeetivea  are  thoee  which  add  to  the  ides  of 
the  object,  that  of  a  particular  limitation  or  detenniaatioo;  11 
quelque,  aome  ;  tout,  all ;  autre,  other ;  mon,  my ;  nulf  m;  uOt 
one ;  deux,  two. 


LESSONS   IN   LATI  N.— No.  XLIL 
By  JouN  R.  BsA&o,  P.  D. 

IMPEBSONAL    VERBS. 

Those  verbs  are  called  imperaonal,  that  is,  without  pertoss, 
which  have  not  the  ordinary  peraons.  When  X  fsf  p&tcr 
amat,  father  lovea,  I  use  a  personal  Terb,  of  which  pater,  in  tha 
third  person  singular,  is  the  subjeet.  When  I  say  sgo  rkbe, 
sed  tu  fles,  /  laugh,  bttt  thouvraepeat,  I  use  personal  verbf,  btving 
respectively  the  persons  ego  and  tu,  /  and  thou,  for  their  lab- 
jects.  If,  however,  I  say  gelat,  it  frtexta,  I  employ  a  nA 
which  has  none  of  the  ordinary  persons  for  its  subject  Tttii 
the  form  of  the  verb  gclat  that  of  the  third  person  siog^^* 
Hence  it  appears,  that  impcrsunul  verbs  are  found  in  the  ihiitl 
person  bingulur.  In  some  sense,  then,  they  have  one  pemn, 
namely,  the  third.  They  may  therefore  be  called  mi-p«rsoaai 
verbs.  Uni-personal  is  a  less  inaccurate  designation  for  then 
verbs  than  imperaonal. 

From  thebe  remarks,  we  may  define  imperaottal  varha  ts  thoM 
which  express  an  action  without  reference  to  any  defined 
subject.    Such  are 

Imperaonal  Verba  relating  to  Atmoapheric  PhanomaM* 

Fulgurat,  it  lightena, 
Fulminat,     it    atrikea 


Gelat,  itfraeaaa. 
Biluculat,  it  dawnt. 
Lucescit,  the  day  breait, 
Yeaperascit,  •/  grow  dtri,Vt 

evening  cornea  <m. 
Noctescit,  the  night eppeoath^ 


toith 
Tonat,  it  thundera,  [ligAimng, 
Orandinat,  it  heUla, 
Pluit,  ii  raina, 

Ningit,  it  anowa, , ^     .. 

Connexions  are  rare  in  which  these  verbs  have  a  definite  sub- 
ject, e.  g.,  Jupiter  tonat,  Jupiter  fulgurat;  dies  veaperawif* 
coelum  vesperascit ;  lapides  pluunt ;  we  find,  however,  Ujadi* 
bus  pluit,  and  sanguinem  flu  it.  Besides  vcaper^scit,  there  tf 
the  form  advesperascit,  and  the  perfect  vespcravit. 

In  a  wider  sense,  grammarians  class  among  impersonal  TerU 
some  that  denote 

Statea  of  Mind,  Dtitg,  or  Neeeaaitg, 

Miserct,  it  oeeaaiofta  pity;   misertum,  and  miseritwa  ^^ 
rarely  miseruit,  miserere. 

Pigei,  it  oecasiona  griff;  piguit,  or  pigltum  est,  pigire. 
Poenitet,  it  oceaaiona  sorrow  ;  poenituit,  posniiere. 
Pudet,  it  oceaaiona  ahame  ;  puduit  and  pudlium  eat,  pud{re« 
Taedet,  it  oecaaiofis  tvearineea  ;  instead  of  taeduit,  which  a 


*  No  difference  can  be  made  in  rendering  English  into  French,  be- 
tween a  and  one,  so  that  in  French  un  homme  means  o  man,  or  one  man,  y^Tj  rare,  pertae»um  est ;  taedet  e. 
The  other  numeral  adjectives  might  with  as  muoh  propriety  have  teen  Oportet,  it  behovaa,  it  ia  proper:  oportuit,  oportBre. 
saUed  artlelss  as  this  word  im.  Libet  (Itibet),  it  pleaaea  /  Ubuit,  ot  Ubitum  esU 
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Llceti  it  it  lawftdy  permitted  ;  lieuit,  or  lidtam  est,  lielre. 
Deeet,  U  heeoma^  it  it  ttemfy ;  deouit,  decf  re. 
Dedecet,  ititunteemi^t  improptr;  dedeeuit,  dedeeCre. 

The  person  who  U  the  lubject  of  the  feeling,  or  liable  to  the 
duty,  is  put  in  the  aceuiatiTe  case ;  as,  te  oportet  in  Utteras  in 
eumb^re,  f/ou  ought  to  apply  to  littraturtf  or  to  ttudu.  Besides  an 
aocnaatiTo  of  the  person,  these  verbs,  in  general,  majr  have  a 
genitive  of  the  thing,  e,  g.,  miseret  me  tuae  calamitatis,  /  am 
torry  fw  My  cakmUtyt  We  may  exhibit  their  construction, 
thus: 


Podel  BS  igaavlas,  /flnaitaMtl 

qfidhtett, 
Padtt    to    ignavlse,   tkm   aft 

MJkaMrf  ^aititttt 
Padst    iUnrn    ignafiafi    i^   If 


rodel    BOS    ignaflat,    isf    art 


Fodet    vos    ignaTiss,  fw 

mkmadqfkBmttt. 
Fild«t   iHot  ignaTiaSi  Mey   art 

athaneiqffdhutt. 


Oportet,  however,  has  for  its  subjeet  two  aeoosatives,  thus : 
oportet  te  hoo  faeere,  you  ought  to  ip  thit,  Libet  and  licet 
require  a  dative  of  the  person,  e.  g,,  libet  mihl,  J  am  aUowtd; 
licet  vobis,  you  art  aOawtd,  Of  licet,  there  is  the  imperative 
form  ilcetd ;  otherwise,  the  subjunctive  present  is  used  for  the 
imperative,  e.  g.,  pudeat  te,  thame  upon  thtt.  For  the  most 
party  these  verbs  are  without  participles.  Yet  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing:— Decens,  libens,  llcens,  poenitens,  Ueiturus,  puditurus, 
and  pigendus,  pudendus,  poenitendus}  alio,  the  gerunds, 
poenitendi,  pudendo,  and  pigendum. 
There  is  another  class  of 

Fertonai  Verht  utul  at  ImptrtotiaL 

Interest,  and  lif^rt,  it  tontomt, 
Aceldit,  evVnit,  contingit,  it  happtnt* 
AccBdit,  it  it  addtdy  moreooor. 
Applret,  it  apptart,  it  it  titar, 
Paret,  liquet,  it  it  oivioutf  apparent, 
Condticit,  it  it  eonduoHfe  to.  adoantageout , 
ExpSdit,  prodest,  •/  it  uttptt, 
ConvSnit,  itittuitakie. 
Nocet,  it  it  it^riout, 

Fallit,  fugit,  praeterit  (me),  it  eteaptt  m#,  ttaaptt  my  notiot,  I 
know  not. 
Placet,  plaeuit,  and  pladtom  est,  itpteatet, 
Sufficit,  it  it  tHfMmt, 
SuppStit,  there  it  a  tuppty, 
Buccurrit,  aid  it  given, 
Yacat,  there  it  a  want, 
Stat,  it  ttande,  it  it  agreed. 
Constat,  it  it  fnadt  out,  proved, 
Praesut,  it  it  better. 
Restat,  it  remaint, 
Solet,  assolet,  it  it  euttomary, 
AttSnet,  pertinet,  itregardt,  reiatet  to, 
£st»licet,  e.  g.,  est  videre,  it  io  to  be  teen,  you  may  tee, 

ThtNTO  may  be  added 

Fattioe  Imperoonalt, 

Curritur,  it  ti  run,  that  is,  men  run,  they  run. 

Venitur,  it  it  eome,  they  eome  ;  ventum  est,  they  have  eome, 

Bibitur,  bibitum  est,  they  drink,  drinking  ie  going  on, 

Traditur,  it  it  handed  doumf  reported, 

Scrlbitur,  it  it  written, 

Kidetur,  men  laugh. 

Interest  and  refert  take  a  genitive  of  the  person,  but  instead 
of  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun,  the  ablative  is  used, 
med,  tuA,  bu&,  nostr&,  vcstr&. 

YOCXBULA&T. 

DemSto,  dcmessui,  demessum  3^  Tad  doMM,  moip ;  commcntariam, 
i,  o.  a  notty  record,  a  note-book,  with  pi.  coramentaria,  4xrchivet,  or 
national  reoordt ;  nefas,  n  indrcUaabld,  that  tckich  it  too  wicktd  to  he 
lUUrtd  (ne,  no<,  and  fart,  to  ^i)eak\  wrong,  impious ;  libfdo,  Ubidlnii, 
f.  desire,  hut;  interlmo,  interemi,  intcremptum  3,/  ilay.take  cff\ 
ignavia,  ae,  f.  idknest  doth,  cowardice;  comitia,  orum,  n.  tAe  CbmIHa, 
or  pubUc  atscoMy  qf  the  Rt>man  people ;  interemptio,  dais,  f.  murder ; 
honest^,  AonouroNy ;  turpiter,  baeety, 

ExBBCisES.— LatikEvousu. 

Isteraat  omnium  recta  factrs  ;  noctu  nagis  quam  interdiu  sine 
tooitribui  falgurat ;  at  jam  luceMcbat  omciaque  sub  ocuUa  erant ; 
snnia  notescunt ;  et  vesperaacit  et  nonnovtront  viam;  me  taedet 


sermonif  tui ;  quid  noatrA  refert  viotum  eiie  Antouiam?  ubi  jam 
tesperayerat ;  mea  mater,  tui  me  miseret,  met  piget ;  praeeeptoris 
multnm  interest  diseipulos  summo  studio  in  litteras  incumbere ; 
magnopere  meft  interest  ut  te  videam ;  at  subito,  ut  proper e,  ut 
▼alide  tonuit !  non  ante  demetuntur  fruotns  quam  gelaverit ;  lacte 
pluit ;  omoium  msgni  Interest  feUciter  Tivsre ;  m  nostris  com- 
mentariis  scriptam  habemus,  Jove  tonante,  et  fulgurante,  comitia 
populi  habere  nefas;  sagittis,  plumboet  saxis  grandinat;  pluet 
credo  hddie ;  totum  lUud  spatinm  out  pluitur  et  ntngitur  ;  pluvius  est 
dies  \  interdum  ningit ;  eamus,  luoesett  jam ;  sunt  homines  quos 
libidinis  suae  neque  pudeat  neque  taedeat;  taedet  ipsum  Fom- 
peium  vehementerque  poenitet ;  pudet  piget  ^ue  mei  me ;  fratrls 
me  ^uidem  piget  pudetque;  sapientis  est,  sihil  ^uod  poenitere 
possit  faeere;  Alexander,  quum  interemisset  Clltum,  viz  a  se 
manus  abstinult,  tanta  vis  fuit  poenitendi ;  tanquam  ita  fieri  non 
solum  oporteret  sed  etiam  necesse  esset ;  est  etiam  aliquid  quod 
non  oporteat  etiam  si  licet;  adde  etiam,  si  libet,  velocitatem ;  quod 
tibl  lubet,  idem  mlhi  labet. 

Enolish-Latht. 

I  am  sorry  for  my  sins ;  he  is  weary  of  life ;  is  he  weary  of  life  ? 
thev  are  not  weary  of  life ;  this  interests  all  men ;  this  interests  thee 
ana  me ;  does  it  interest  us  ?  they  are  weary  of  our  cunTersation ; 
it  grows  dark ;  it  rains ;  does  it  rain  }  it  hails ;  it  lightens ;  it 
thunders ;  it  will  rain  all  day  (totum  per  diem)  ;  it  snows ;  it  rains 
blood;  go  home,  for  it  grows  dark;  those  men  repent  of  their 
lusts ;  I  am  ashamed  of  my  brother ;  Alexander  repented  the  mur- 
der of  his  friend  Clitus ;  it  behoves  thee  to  repent  of  thy  sins ;  to 
do  good  is  the  interest  of  all ;  my  mother  repents  and  grieves ;  they 
run ;  men  lan^h ;  are  you  ashamed  of  your  idleness }  they  are 
ashamed  of  theur  idleness ;  I  like  (it  pleases  me)  to  do  good ;  dost 
thou  like  to  read  ?  to  love  father  and  mother  is  seemly ;  it  is 
unbeooming  {disgraceful)  to  lie;  that  escapes  thy  notice;  it  is 
better  to  die  honourably  than  to  Ure  basely;  will  that  escape  your 
notice  ? 

Attopii  Fohulao, 

CAI^IS     MOSDA.X. 

Cani  mordici  paterfamilias  jnsslt  tintinnabulum  ex  acre  appendi, 
ut  omnes  eum  ca?ere  possent.  Ille  vero  aeris  tinnitu  gaudebat,  et 
quasi  Tirtutis  suae  praemium  esset,  alios  canes  prae  se  contemnere 
coepit.  Cui  unus  senior, "  0  te  stolidum/*  inquit,  "  qui  ignorare 
vlderis,  isto  tinnitu  pravitatem  morum  tuerum  indioari  ?" — Haeo 
fabula  scripts  est  in  eos,  qui  s'lbi  insignibus  flagitiorum  suorum 
placent. 

Camis  bt  Lupus. 

• 

Lupus  canem  widens  bene  saginatum,  <'  quanta  est,"  inquit, 
"  felicitas  tua  I  to,  ut  videtur,  laute  vivis,  ut  ego  fame  enScor." 
Tum  canis, "  licet,"  inquit,  "  mecum  in  urbem  venias  et  cftdem  feli- 
citate fruarls."  Lupus  conditionem  accepit.  Dum  una  cunt, 
animadvertit  lupus  in  coUo  canis  attritos  piles.  '*  Quid  hoc  est  ?" 
inquit.  *'  Num  jugum  sustines  ?  oervix  enim  tua  tota  est  glabra.*' 
**  Nihil  est"  canis  respondit.  "  Sed  interdiu  me  alUgant,  ut  noctu 
sim  vigilantior ;  atque  haec  sunt  vestigia  collaris,  quod  cervlci  cir- 
cumd&ri  solet."  Tum  lupus,  **  Vale,"  inquit,  '*  amice  I  nihil  moror 
felicitatem  servitute  emum !"— Haeo  fabula  docet,  liberis  nullum 
commodum  tanti  esse,  quod  servitutis  oalamitatem  compensare 
possit. 

Lupus  wt  Okus. 

In  faucibus  lupi  os  inhaesSrat  Mercede  igitur  conducit  gruem, 
qui  illud  extr&hat.  Hoc  grus  longitudine  colli  facile  efiecit.  Quum 
autem  mercedem  postularet,  subrldens  lupus  et  dentibus  infrendcns, 
"  Num  tibi,"  inquit,  parva  merces  videtur,  quod  caput  incolome  ex 
lupi  faucibus  extraxisti  ? 

AOBIOOIia.  BT  Axouis. 

Agrict^a  anguem  repHrit,  frigore  paene  exstinotum.  Miiericordi& 
motus,  eum  fovit  et  subter  alas  reoondidlt.  Mox  saguis  rccreatus 
vires  reeeplt,  et  agrieolae  pre  beneficio  letftle  vulnus  inflixlt.-^ 
Haee  fabula  dooet  qnslem  mereedem  mali  pro  beneficiis  redders 
soleant. 

yOOABULABT* 


Mordax,  teis,  biUng,  gken  to  biting;  ass,  aeris,  n. 
tinnitus,  us,  m.  a  ringing;  pravitas,  ids,  f.  tadneir,  vice,  vletoui» 
fMCf;  insigne,  is,  n.  a  token;  flagitlam,  1,  n.  a  onsne:  laute, 
wrS,  rtcUyi  sagino  1,  I  ^ttttm;  enico  I,  I  kiSli  fruor  3  dep., 
/  e^^  (gov.  abl.);  una,  togethert  toge^er  tcUk;  nuni,  askt  a 
quetHon^  fifptetiog  an  antwer  m  the  negatioe—jium  sustines  ?  surely 
thou  doet  not  bear  a  yoke  ?  attritus  (tero),  a,  um,  part,  rubbed^rubbed  off\ 
piius,  i,  m.  Aoir ;  cervix,  Icis,  f.  £Ae  nitdt\  glaber,  glabra,  glabnim, 
ttirif/L  ^ hairtb(M\  vestigium, i,  n.  a^botot^,  a  traoe^wark;  collSre, 
is,  n.  a  eoUat  (col'.um) ;  moror  1.  dep.,  1  dekuff  wait  for,  desire;  nihil 
moror  felic.  &c.,  "  /  have  no  desire  fbr  a  hapf^neu  which  hoe  been  pur- 
chased by  ttaoan  f"  fauces,  ium,  f.  the  Uuroat\  letalis,  e,  <f«K%. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OH  THE  ACnOH  OF  WATER  OH  THE  EASTB'S  CBDffT. 

SECTION  X. 


IrnlTM 


TairhaTBieen  that  all  the  tivera  and  rill*  which  iMue 

ths  mountaiiu,  aie  moie  or  leu  charged  with  earthj  puticlei, 
which  they  hare  worn  &om  the  rocki  over  which  Uiey  hare 
flowed,  and  which  they  hold  in  iui[)eniion  ai  lon{;  a*  theii 
coTTent  ii  rapid,  ox  their  tratera  are  agitated. 

In  piopoTtian  to  the  length  of  their  coune,  thete  *tr 
become  more  and  more  loaded  with  aand  and  mud,  according 
aa  their  powri  of  abraiion  ii  incieaied  or  continued.  Theae 
adTcntittoui  mateiiali,  taken  up  by  the  riTera,  ale  iiupended 
in  the  fluid,  until  they  are  earned  onward  and  deposited  in  a 
likt,  or  in  the  aea. 

If  the  atream  haa  ■  feeble  cunent,  much  of  the  pebblai  and 
gravel  which  they  bear  are  thrown  down  in  the  bed  of  the 
riTer,  and  form  thote  allutial  plaina  which  were  deiciibed  in 
the  laatleiion.  But  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  thia  detritua 
ia  eairied  down  to  the  mottUu  of  riTcn  ;  that  la,  to  their 
junction  with  other  ttreama,  or  with  the  water*  of  a  lake  or  a 
aea.  There  they  form  accumulationi  of  aand  and  mad  which, 
aince  the  daya  of  Herodotus,  are  called  Deltas. 

Delta  is  the  name  of  the  fourth  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet, 
and  is  thus  formed  i^.  This  designation  was  originally  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  that  part  of  Lower  Egypt  which  extends 
from  the  Uediterranean  up  to  the  point  now  occupied  by 
Cairo,  and  which  haa  a  triangular  shape  something  Uke  the 
Greek  letter  Delta,     See  flg.  66. 


ne  Dtlla  ef  tht  Ifilt. 

Tou  sec  that  the  whole  of  thia  district  is  in  the  form  of  the 
Greek  Delta,  It  ia  evident  that  this  form  or  shape  haa  been 
given  to  the  country  by  the  river  Nile,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  sea  by  different  mouths,  as  the  wood-cut  represents. 
Hence,  wherever  thne  are  found  alluvial  tracts  at  the  mouths 
of  great  rivera  which  enter  the  sea  by  two  or  more  diverging 
branches,  they  are  called,  by  geologisti.  Deltas,  though  lach 
Mcnmulationt  may  hare  nothing  of  the  triangular  shape. 

A  former  lesson  haa  taught  you  that  when  a  river  it 
chsTged  with  detritus,  the  middle  of  the  atream  ii  the  portion 
most  loaded,  because  it  ia  there  that  the  velocity  ia  greateet. 
Whenever  that  velocity  becomea  diminished,  either  by  a  plain, 
or  by  tne  waters  of  a  lake  or  of  a  aea,  the  mouth  of  the 
river  becomes  wider,  and  forms  what  ia  called  an  eatuaiy.  At 
iU  junotion  with  the  calm  water  of  the  lake,  or  when  ita 
velocity  is  checked  by  the  power  of  the  sea,  the  detritua  tinlu, 
and  a  central  deposit  is  formed.  To  this  deposit  fresh  accet- 
liont  «»  Budn  evtry  moment,  day  (ud  night,  by  incexant 


I  of  the  river,  tall,  at  hib 
Liface  aa  dry  grouad,  uid 
ialiod,  than,  neoestshl;, 
II  diridea  the  river  into  two  streams. 

The  island,  thus  formed  by  river  sedimenia,  keeps  cm* 
atantly  increasing  in  length,  and  enlaning  in  breadth.  Whit 
ia  most  remarkable  in  the  foraatioD  of  thu  deposit  is,  that  tha 
enlargement,  or  the  widening,  of  the  island  is  in  the  poniaB 
nearest  the  sea.  The  part  which  is  towards  the  stteua  u 
being  perpetually  abradM  by  the  force  of  the  currott  niihis| 
uainst  its  sides :  but,  in  the  part  where  it  front*  the  wt, 
thereii  quiet  or  dead  waicz,  in  which  the  detritna  i*  eouttstlj 
inbaiding  and  settling 

Ths  formation  andT  the  permanmce  of  this  i*land,  make 
the  two  braucbeior  the  river  on  each  side  of  it  to  divcT|eDDn 
and  more.  Hie  result  oWhia  divergence  I*  that  the  iilud 
itself,  between  the  two  branchaa  aiid  the  sea,  will  berau 
more  and  mors  of  the  ahape  of  Delta,  or  of  a  triangular  fann. 
The  river  has  now  two  branches.  If  the  river  be  Isrn,  etch 
of  these  branches  irill  be  charged  with  delritiu.  Ai  tuk 
tnvnch  join*  the  aea,  each  will  again  depoait  its  ditritu  u 
that  Junction )  and,  consequently,  each  will  form  a  Cteih  dila 
of  it*  own,  upon  the  same  principle  a*  the  main  rivet  did.  Bjr 
this  procesa  other  island*  will  appear,  and  new  brandm  d 
the  stream  will  be  conatantly  formed.  Some  of  these  bnoch 
ts  iriil  be  diverging,  and  aome  converging,  in  all  dint- 
until  the  surface  will  appear  m  a  net-work  at  tiraa 
incloaing  numerous  portiona  of  land,  ^  of  which  arc,  u  MS 
in  the  wood-cut,  mar*  or  leaa  of  a  deltoid  «  tnufnln 
character.     See  fig.  $6. 

It  is  not  only  a  poaaible  case,  but  it  is  a  ^t  in  phyticu 
geography  that,  by  the  conatant  increase  of  rivei  dept*iUi 
and  by  the  checka  which  these  diverging  and  eomtifif 
receive,  all  the  deltas  described  ma^  be  (gmlduK 
je  alluvial  plain,  that  is.  Into  one  contmnow  ddu,  liU 
that  of  the  Thames,  Inun  naai  Reading  down  to  SheoBtM,  ■ 
like  that  depicted  in  the  last  leason  (Sg.  fiS). 

InundalioQi,  freaheta,  or  flood*,  h&ve  a  great  that*  inui 
formation  and  gnwth  oTdelta*.  When  rivers  becooM  fntHl 
and  ra^dly  swollen,  their  channtt*  can  no  longerccuiiii^ 
water  aappUed  by  heavy  rain*,  or  by  melted  tno«t :  lh>li 
th^efllra  overflow  all  the  plain*  and  lowland*  abent  thai 
mouth*.  The  water*,  which  spread  beyond  the  two  bsski  of 
'he  river,  will  always  run  slower  than  those  in  the  bed  of  Iti 
tream.  This  outspread  water  will  aoon  precipiUM  Uu  >> 
uid  or  mud  which  it  hold*  in  stupeostoo,  and  the  sedimm 
rhich  settles  down,  forms  a  layer  of  »  new  rock. 
The  land,  which  is  thu*  covered  by  a  flood,  i*  likely  10  hin> 
surface  that  is  a  little  indented  or  undulated,  as  i*  r^ttsau 
in  flg,  61.  These  enrvei  in  the  anrtsee  of  the  iadesud 
plain  wUl  produce  four  results.  I.  The  &cah  layen  MHod 
or  silt  deposited  will  not  be  horiiontal,  nor  of  equal  ihiOM*- 
3.  Wherever  there  is  a  little  curving  or  delving  in  the  »w«* 
of  the  soil,  there  will  beacurrentof  moving  water.  *■  J*? 
the  fliMd  begins  to  subside,  some  of  the  upper  poiliou  v  "> 
undulating  surfsoe  will  appear  above  the  aheet  of  «*l^  * 
island*.  4.  The  water  running  between  theae  will  dl^ 
tbeie  Qurves  or  hollows,  so  that  eventually  the  snrfMS  viU, 
after  the  water  is  gone,  be  more  uneven  Ui«n  betore.  Wiih 
every  &eah  flood,  theie  effects  will  be  increased,  Fnshf™- 
■  will  be  deposited  on  the  npper  parta  of  the  unduliWWi 
„  ,„  to  raise  them  higher  than  before.  The  Intenramj 
hollows  alao  will  be  excavated  deeper  and  deeper,  uU  ^ 
become  permanent  branches  of  the  main  river.  In  the  Jf^ 
'  time  the  alluvial  plain  will  have  the  same  deltoid  chaiww 
triangular  shape,  and  the  landacape  will  have  the  W»  an* 
like  appearance  of  rivera  and  islands,  aa  vra*  the  ci*«  lal" 
lint  mentioned. 

low  see  that  deltaa  are  farmed  in  t<ro  waj).  ^ 
are  formed  by  rivera  precipitating  their  detritna  *(  i'"' 
junction  with  a  lake  or  a  sea,  and  by  river*  scocpiilf  ""^ 

-'- '-  in  an  Blluvial  plain.    You  also  see  that  ther**'*''™ 

ways  in  which  deltas  grow  in  magnitude.  They  1^.^ 
extending  into  a  lake  or  sea,  and  along  a  ccasti  and  thif 
grow  in  height  oi  dnth,  aa  the  surface  run  higher  intl>  ^^ 
new  layer  deposited  by  a  flood. 

The  increaae  of  deltaa,  by  extending  into  tha  •*«  ud  lUJV 
the  cowt,  will  be  at  onoe  undentood  by  a  glanoe  u  ih*  «<■* 
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of  die  Wle,  in  fig,  5«.    Theii  increue  in  aleration  alio  will 
be  under«t()od  by  refwring  to  fig.  SS,  in  our  ImI  leuon,  and 
b;  •  itudj  of  tliB  tMowiag  diagrams, 
rif.  ». 


irw^  Apetifti  iy  ■  ttner  Hooi,  thnagh  tin  irtttitX  and  bnfM  af 

Here  Tou  hire  ft  lection  sorow  »  riTar  bed  between  high 
Imds.  H  B  are  the  btgb  luids  on  each  side  of  »  Taller  a  a, 
and  »'is  the  bed  of  the  liver  when  there  ia  no  flood.  When 
the  met  U  flooded,  the  turbid  watera  will  exE«nd  over  the 
whole  eection,  and  dqwait  theit  ledinieiite  on  the  anrface  of 
the  entire  area.  The  ainonnt  of  thii  depoiit  will  be  grealeat 
on  the  immediate  bank*  of  the  riTcr— parlly  because  the  flrsl 
water,  ot  tha  overflow  wUl  be  on  tHose  line,  and  parllj 
because  a*  the  flood  drains  back  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  the 
litt  procipitaliona  will  be  there  aUo.  By  a  repeiilion  of  this 
proceea  the  hanks  will  become  so  eleTnted  as  noTer  to  be 
coyered  by  a  flood,  This  is  eipluined  in  Bg.  88. 
rtg.ia. 


SediinefU  dtporiUd  iy  Floadt  lalttrt  a  River  \m  ndttd 
'  Here  it  ia  shown  that  when  a  river  has,  in  the  course  oi 
time,  miaed  ita  bed  and  its  banka  \>j  successiTO  deposits,  and 
the  flood  spread  over  the  extent  of  the  vnUey,  the  water  will 
b«  kept  hft&  in  the  hollows  at  a  a,  until  it  is  evaporated,  and 
the  whole  sediment  reata  as  a  new  layer  on  the  surface.  It  is 
evident  that  this  ralley  will  be  gradually  elevated,  so  long  ss 
the  floods  Dontinne  thos  to  operate  in  adding  new  IsTeis, 

I  will  now  relate  to  you  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  fact* 
eonnected  with  the  forroalion  and  extension  of  deltas. 

Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  as 
being  one  of  the  most  illustraliTe  specimens.  It  wai  a  very 
ancient  saying  among  the  Egypdana  that  •'  Egypt  was  the 
Eitt  of  the  Nile."  80  may  the  Dutch  of  the  present  day  say 
that  "  Holland  is  the  gift  of  the  Rhine."  If  you  look  at  fig. 
S6,  representing  a  amaU  map  of  Egypt,  you  will  see  that  the 
whole  oppcaranc^  of  the  lowland*  showBthat,  atone  time,  the 
'■^-diterranean  fcnmcd  a  bay  up  to  the  locka  near  Memphis, 
e  miles  above  where  Cairo  "now  standi.    The  preaent  base 


luu  —,  _  consider  that  when  the  Nile,  at  a  very  resiote 
age,  began  to  flow,  the  river  met  the  sea  at  these  rocks.  It 
immediately  began  to  deposit  its  detrilus  on  that  coMl,  and  it 
has  continued  tho  process  ever  aince.  The  bed  of  the  river 
iUelf,  and  the  entire  valley  covered  by  ita  inundations,  are 
dwly  undergoing  a  gradual  increase  of  elevation,  varying  in 
different  places,  and  lessening  in  proportion  as  the  river 
approachea  the  aca.  Since  thus  Ihe  Nile  precipitates  so  much 
orils  sediment  in  the  inundated  paru  of  Higher  Egypt,  the 
alluvial  deposit  does  not  cause  the  delta  to  extend  rapidly 
towards  the  sea.  Nevarthelaas,  some  ancient  citiea  which 
were  once  close  to  the  shore,  are  now  a  mUe  or  mora  inlj^d. 
The  earlier  geographers  mention  several  months  of  the  Nile 
which,  in  the  present  day,  are  all  silted  np. 

The  Serf  of  the  Nils  keeps  rising,  in  pace  with  the  general 
elevation  of  the  aoU  oauaed  by  annaal  deposition  j  but  the 
bankt  of  the  rivei  era  much  higher  than  tie  flat  land  at  a 
distance  Theae  elevated  banks  and  flat  landa  are  represented 
in  fig.  SB,  They  are  consequently  verj  seldom  covered 
br  water,  even  during  the  highest  intindalions.  That  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  the  soil  ot  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  — 
gradually  lialng,  is  evident  from  the  following  facte.  The 
onus  of  ledimont  in  thg  bed  of  thv  jvm  naltet  lt»  uuiual 


Qood  to  spread  over  a  mdei  and  irider  area,  and  faenoe  (1m 

alluvial  soil  encroschea  on  districts  that  were  once  adorned 
with  statues  and  temples,  which  the  watera  never  reached 
three  thousand  years  ago,  but  which  are  now  covered  to  the 
jepih  of  six  or  seven  feet  vrith  the  deposits  of  the  Nile. 

Wherever  deep  cuttings  have  been  made  in  the  alluvial 
depoait  of  the  Nile,  it  is  found  that  the  mud  is  thinly  stratiSad. 
In  each  annual  lamina,  the  upper  patt  of  the  layer  is  of  lighter 
coloured  earth  than  (he  loirer.  The  layer*  of  each  year  separate 
easily  from  one  another.  The  annual  layen  vary,  of  course, 
in  thickness,  according  to  (he  quantity  of  mud  brought  down 
by  each  inundation.  The  mean  anntial  thickness  of  a  layer  is, 
near  Cairo,  that  of  a  sheet  of  thin  ^aiteboajd :  a  stratum, 
therefore,  of  two  or  three  feet  in  thiekness,  represent*  the 
deposition  of  a  thousand  years. 

'of  the  Delta,  as  it  protrudes  into  the  Uedi- 


the  ahore  of  the 

Delta,  the  depth  of  the  sea  ia  about  12  fathoms.  Thia  depth 
is  found  to  increase  grsduallf  to  50  fathoms,  and  then,  at  once, 
tho  depth  is  3ED  fathoms.    This  was  probably  the  original 


re  the  Nile  made  it  shallower  by  Quviatila 


depth  of  the  k 

The  Delta  of  the  Nile  commences,  as  you  see  in  fig.  5S,  about 
100  miles  in  a  direct  line  &om  the  Mediterranean  to  above 
Cairo.  Its  breadth  on  the  coast  is  at  least  230  miles.  The 
whole  area  of  this  Delta,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sand-hill* 
and  artificial  mounds  or  tumuli,  is  a  perfectly  level  plain, 

iteraected   in   every  direction  by  channels   Cram   the  main 

ver.  The  fsll  of  the  Nile,  from  Cairo  to  the  sea,  is  only  one 
foot  in  16,000. 

The  geological  principlea  developed  by  the  Delta  of  the  Nile 
.  ."e  tbund,  with  certain  modificationa,  in  every  other  delta,on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  lesson  like 
this,  to  detail  tlie  formation  and  progress  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Rhine  in  the  Qerman  Ocean,  the  Delta  of  the  Rhone  in  the 
Mediterranean,  of  the  Po  in  the  Adriatic,  of  the  Danube  in 
the  Black  Sea,  of  the  Qanges  in  the  Indian  Ccean,  of  the 
Orinoco  in  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  Uissisaippi  in  the  Gu]f  of 
Mexico.  Tho  physical  geography  of  all  these  you  must  reed 
foryourself. 

'Die  Bxamination  of  the  structure  and  contents  of  a  delta  is 

study  of  great  importance  to  a  geolcwist.  This  is  evident, 
when  you  consider  that  in  these  deltas  will  be  found  imbedded, 
leaves  and  branchee  of  trees,  remains  of  animals  that  fall  into 
the  streams,  logethcT  with  shells  and  other  eiuviw.  Imagine 
that  any  large  delta,  aay  of  the  Nile,  Ganges,  or  the  Missis- 
sippi, were  ever  raised  to  a  considerable  elevation,  by  volcanio 
agency.  In  thai  case  the  geologist  would  be  able,  by  examining 
the  fossil  rumains,  to  determine  easily  the  character  of  tha 
miitimU  and  plants  of  the  countries  through  which  those 
mighty  rivers  had  flowed.  As  in  the  present  deltas  of  £ng< 
land,  he  would  find  the  bones  of  the  horse,  the  deer,  and  other 
domesticated  animals,  sssociated  with  the  trunks  of  trees  and 
the  leaves  of  plants,  and  also  rtver-shclla  and  sea-shelU  mingled 
with  human  bones  and  works  of  art, — so  in  that  of  the  Gauge* 
he  would  detect  the  animals  and  vegetablaa  of  India,  and  in 
that  of  the  Mississippi  those  of  North  America. 

*  ancient  delta  of  this  description,  elevated  by  volcanic 
,  is  found  in  England,  in  what  is  called  the  Wealden  of 
and  Sussex.      The  arguments  that  are  employed   to 

.It  for  the  contents  of  this  delta,  are  as  clear  and  ss  *atia> 

factory  as  any  that  could  be  employed   to  account  for  the 
—ibles  and  anchors,  and  ships'   Umber,  which  some  future 

ituralist  may  find  imbedded  in  the  Gix>dwin  Sandr,  should 

ley  ever  become  on  elevated  island. 


LESSONS   IN  OEKMAN.— No.  XXXVL 
SicTiox  LXXIV. 
The  preposition  .iB<j»a"  is  often  cODi)>ounded  with  the  geni- 
tive of  personal  pronouns  (1  57-  ! ),  which  la  this  connection 
luhstitute    .1-    or    .if   for   tho   finaKr'.      Ex.:    Sltimnitain 
(instead  of  mtinmotatiK.  on  roy  account,  for  my  sake  iliterally 
on  Bcnonnt  ot  me).     ErtntlWyii   lire   Ha  i^  3(fonim(ii  i  on  hi* 
account  only  have  1  come, 
I.  The  preposition  ju  is  gfttn  used  after  ccrtalo  rtrbi  m. 
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VM^n,  tottUn,  htau^n,  k,)  to  mark  the  result  of  an  action, 
or  the  end  or  destination  of  a  tbiug.  £x  :  ^it  l^aUn  i^n  inm, 
0cin^  ^Itma^ti  you  have  made  him  (to)  an  enemy,  or,  you 
made  an  enemy  of  him.  CO*t  Qii  tvtrt  |u  2Da{[er;  the  ice 
beooDWs  (to)  watert  9t  hxau^t  funf  dUtn  Zu^  |u  cincm  IDtantcf; 
be  needs  five  eUs  of  cloth  for  a  cloak. 

IL  fBcfM^  siif  Sonant  |sicn,  or»  3cma«t  ta  fl)rrtai^t  laUn  (li- 
terally, to  have  rasplelon  upon  one,  or,  to  hold  one  in  sus« 
pieloa,)  answers  to  oor  **to  suspect."  Bx.i  3(9  ^oftc  IBcttM^t 
snf  i^n,  or,  ^  ^U  t^n  ia  fiNttsl^t;  I  suspoet  him,  or,  I  hare 
•ospldon  of  (upon)  kirn. 

Bxxmciss  77- 

9(n'ftrtt<n,    to   dress,  Jtranf^eit,  /.  sickness,  flBntsi^,    m.     suspi* 

attire  t  illness  i  cion  i 

lliifte«rtttitt,/ISemale-  SRittas,  m. noon, mid.  IDeitrr,  farther  i 
servant ;  waiting*      day  i  fiDftfen,      to      throw, 

woman:  Slittctno^^,  /•    mid-      casti 

night  i  Ooranf,     whereupon, 

•l^fes,  to  eat  I    |tt      on  which; 
9Htta9    Mfrn,    to  Buerfl,    at    first,   for 
dine ;  the  first. 


iuiie^mng,   /.   eon- 
sumption  I 
Oobow  to  bathe; 
Irnl^flucfcii,  to  break- 


fast; 

^aUn  €lif  ^t^btf,  on  tool  fftt  finer    Have  you  heard  what  disease 
Jtrant^fU  Ut  Kii'frntf  gcftorbea        the  traveller  (has)  died  of? 
ill? 
eo  »UI  (Sect.  86.  rV.)  14  iMif,  i(k    As  far  as  I  know,  he  (has)  died 

cr  as  Ux  (Sffo'Um  gfflct'bcn.  of  the  cholera. 

VUrantcc  tec  Oro^c  flarft  an  rintc    Alexander  the  g^t  died  of  (a) 
Jttanflcit  itt  Ss'HIra  im  tvH       sickness  at  Babylon  in  the 
unt  trei'piiflcn  3a|ct  frinil  S««       thirty.third  yew  of  his  life. 
Uni. 
Kuf  nwn  ^akn  €)if  Sccto^^t'?  Whom  do  you  suspect?  (Upon 

whom  have  you  suspicion  ?) 
3<9  %aht  t|n  in  Qntsi^t',  mi^  Ut    I  suspect  him  of  having  robbed 
rauit'  |tt  ^abcn.  me.  (I  have  him  in  suspioion 

to  have  robbed  me.) 
fiaOf^HK^  ii^  in  Vlctt^  9(f>cift  f  stoi    After  I  shall  have  supped  I  shall 
tottU,  gr^c  \df  attl.  go  out.  (After  I  shall  have 

eaten  at  night,  I  go  out.) 
dr  ifl  nai^  {rf  n  U^t  |n  miv  sc(om«    He   came    to   me   after  ten 
men.  o'clock.    (He  is  come  to  me 

after  ten  o'clock  ) 
^  ifl  Megcn  frinsr  Jtranf^eit  nic^t    On  account  of  his  illneu  he  did 
gegangen.  not  go   (He  is  on  account  of 

his  illness  not  gone.) 

1.  ilBiffen  die  ntc^t,  an  tool  fflr  einet  itranf^eit  i^rc  fflx^tt  geflorSen 
ifk  ?    2.  00  vtrl  \^  ge^^rt  ^H  ifl  He  an  ^ff  Stnlie^ning  gcfloiten.    3. 
Sie(c  flnb  in  toiefcm  3a^re  an  bet  d^tiktci  geflorben.     4.  ffiet^  man  nit^t, 
tott  bte  filbevnen  Ufftl  geflo^ten  J^tl    5.  91etn,  aSet  man  ^t  ^erbac^t 
auf  eincn  IBcbienten  bd  ^aufcl.    6.  ^an  (attc  suerfl  einc  atte  tuftolv 
terin  in  iBctbai^t.    7.  d^r  |at  mi<9  in  iDffbai^t  i^n  MtfAIIii^  6c(eibiet 
|u  ^a6en.    8.  3(9  tveiji  tsitnii^  nUfyt,  auf  »cn  kfy  nuinen  fBefbai^t  uwrfen, 
unb  morauf  \^  i^n  flO^en  foS.    9.  ^tat^bcm  \^  mi<9  angcfleibet,  nnb 
na(^bcm  ic^  gefru^fliuft  ^a^n  tottU,  ttUI  i^  i^a  Ufut^n,    10.  9lai^* 
bem  cr  |n  flRittaa  oef^cifl  ^tte,  lal  er  bie  Beitung.     U.  fRoi^bem  cr  (i^ 
gebabct  fatte,  mai^tc  ct  eincn  C$)»a)tergana.     18.  9la^  je^tt  It^r  bel 
llbenH  befui^te  tx  m\^  nm^.    18.  fftatfy  SRittemat^  Metbcn  loir  unferc 
fReife  metter  fortfe^cn.     U.  (5t  gicM  Sfflenfi^en,  nKtc^c  nac^  biefem  ZtUn 
rein  anberet  ernxirten     15.  St!^  frene  mxdf  fcinettvegrn  me^r  all  meinct' 
toegen.     16.  3|ntn>fgen  ^aU  if^  bie  Steifc  untetnommcn.     17-  durrt' 
ttcgen  ift  ber  SBoter  fo  betrubt.    18.  Unfettwegen  6rau(^en  jle  flc^  ntc^t  gu 
f^me'n.    19.  SRein  fScuber  toac  feinct  felBfl  nit^t  mct^c  m&^'v^    20 
^aft  3>u  <&erm 
fcfbfl  nii^  ttttt  gefi 
^xtbt  Ittttx,  alt  baf  ec  jum  93errAt^eT  toitb. 

1.  Are  we  obliged  to  wait  for  our  friend?  8.  No,  not  on  his 
account.  3.  This  man  is  detested  on  account  of  his  perfidy. 
4  Do  not  grieve  on  account  of  us  I  5  On  my  account  you 
nay  do  what  you  like.  6.  My  brother  died  of  consumption 
la  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.    7.  Do  you  know  who  ha« 


stolen  your  gold  watch?  8.  No,  but  I  amsaipieioui  ofthit 
man  who  came  to  our  house  yesterday.  9.  At  Ont  I  su- 
pectcd  a  servant  of  the  house.  10.  After  I  had  performed 
my  last  voyage,  I  applied  myself  to  the  study  of  the  living 
languages.  11.  After  we  had  dined  we  took  on  airiag  oa 
horseback.  12.  After  he  had  breakfasted,  he  visited  hii 
brother-in-law.  13.  This  lady  wants  eighteen  elis  of  muilii 
for  a  dress.  14.  That  youth  became  a  doctor.  15.  Thatipmi. 
lation  made  our  neighbour  a  rich  man.  16.  He  told  me  he 
should  on  his  own  account  speak  to  his  father. 

SsoTioH  LXXV. 

Sti^t  toaff  f  literally,  not  true  ?  (it  is  not  true),  uuven  to 
our  phrases  ** isn't  it?  waan't  it?  don't  they:'  &c  after  u 
assertion;  as,  9*  if!  faUfi  SBetiet,  nii^  tss^?  It  is  cold  weather, 
isn't  it?  M  Nnncn  iK  ni<^t  »a|c?  You  know  him,  don't 
you?  Sometimes  ,  nic^t  Mo^t?"  precedes  the  assertion;  ti,9li4t 
xva^,  6ie  flnb  mube  ?  Yon  are  tired,  are  you  not  r 

I.  9luftoarten  (compounded  of  the  partieU  asf  and  Mrin 
S  90.),  signifies  to  wait  upon,  to  serve,  and  gOTema  the  dativt 
3((  UMrtc  3§ncn  auf;  I  wait  upon  you.  !Darf  it^  :S^ntc  nit  ratr 
Haffe  V}tt  auftsarten?  May  I  serve  you  with  a  cup  of  lea? 
3(^  banfc  3^nen,  sometimes  abbreviated  to  3^  bantr,  is  the  oiual 
reply  answering  to  our  **  No  ;  I  thank  you.**  3t(  Hn  fo  frti 
(literally,  I  am  so  free),  is  the  usual  equivalent  to  our  "If 
you  please."  3<^  moc^e  i^m  meine  9lufnKKtung ;  I  wait  upon  him, 
literally,  make  my  waiting  upon  him.  SBoiten*  when  foUoved 
by  the  prtpontion  »anf"  signifies  « to  wait  for."  Ex.:  34 
nrarte  auf  t^n ;  I  am  waiting  for  him. 

II.  ®onen  (See  S  83.  6.  Rem.)  with  an  infinitive  ii  often  u- 
swerod,  in  English,  by  the  infinitive  only,  preceded  by  the  pre* 
position  *'  to  ?*  as,  3<9  torif  nic^t,  feMi  \^  t^ini  fpQ;  I  do  sot 
know  what  to  do. 

III.  9li((t  |um  SBotte,  or,  |tt  SBHoxit  Ummtn,  signifies  BtenOy, 
not  to  come  to  the  word,  or  to  words,  that  is,  not  efkhtUg, 
not  in  a  manner  to  be  heard  and  understood. 
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9a(^,     n.     Aix-la.  (KenfaQi,  idso,    too,  UmM     in    nia, 

Chapellei  likewise;  vainly; 

VndAger,  «.  accnaer,  drnft^ufbignng,  /.  ex-  iBerge^enf.  in  tkIi 

impleader ;  cuse,  apology ;  vainly ; 

ttufisatten,  (See  I.)  t     JtcOncr,     m.    waiter,  JDctgnilgt,      cheerfiili 
Seft^ttlbigung,/.  accu-      bar-keeper;  merry,  deligbtfal; 

nation,  imputation;  ittonnng,  /    corofil^  fiSotit'tcr,  m,  repre* 
9ier,  n.  beer,  ale;  tion;  sent&tive; 

9^o(ate,  /.    choeo.  Ctbnen,  to  regulate,  SBiberfa^rai.  to  hip* 

late;  order;  pen,  befall; 

Saffe,/  cup,  dish  ;      dnngi,/  tongttc. 
3tc   ^err   $ater    i|l  franf,  nii^t    Your  Ihther  is  sick]  iu'tbA*' 

3c^  u>artcte  eine  @tunbc  auf  &it,  I  waited  an  hour  for  yoo;  then 
bann  ging  x^  uiib  raac^te  bcm  I  went  and  waited  upon 
Scemtcn  meiiic  Sufioartung.  (called  upon)  the  attangu- 

dv  ma^tt  mxtfy  barauf  auf  merffam,  He  reminded  me  (made  me  ob- 
baf  bie  ^ixt  oortoei'  ttHir.  servant)  that  the  time  vu 

past 

dt  toaitt  nt(^t,  toaS  ec  t^un  fcnte.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

fO'xt  fiReiflen  fDlimorc^n  laffen  i|rem  (The)  most  monsrcha  allowtbeir 
ffliflen  freien  eauf.  wills  free  scope  (course). 

IDir  Htm  lief  mif^  nt(^t  |nm  9Borte  The  noise  did  not  permit  d>«  ^ 
fommca.  be  understood.  (See  III ) 

1.  Off  tear  eine  f($9ne  ®tunbe,  ni^t  tea^r,  mcin  trfsabf   l  ^^^^ 
teac  fie«  nnb  nit^t  fu  Mb  iperti  it^  fte  trngrffen.    8.  9t^  Mc  ^^ 

81.  felbll.  cber  feint  8wtt  gefe^en?    21.  3^  |Ibe  i|n  |  ^^^  *«'  ***"f*"*  «*^'  ^«"»  **»*«*    *•  3«.  «  »«  ^f^  «»^  f**^"" 

rfe^n.  fenbern  auc^  gefprtN^.    28.  din  trenet  eolbat    S"*^3*-    ^'  ^^^  ^^'  **  »^  f*^"  f«^«  f»^** '    ^   ^""'  **  '^  "^  ^', 

I'xdlf  frttj.     7.  mSft  »«^r,  cl  ifl  nic^t  aRcI  wafr  ttwl  tu  «<uM  f«J« 

8.  8letn,  nit^t  ma  barf  man  t^nen  g(auben.    0.  3(^  ^^^  f<^  '*" 

etunbe  auf  i^n  geteSrten,  unb  inimec  Hit  ti  ^  m0f  nx^  fc^    ^^ 

CBic  tearten  auf  ben  tuftsartenbrn  J^cKrit.     11.  SBens  Si'  ti  (tUc^f^ 

icerbe  \^  3^nen  ^enre  Rai^mittag  meine  SluAcartung  nis^&    1^  ^ 

x^  3^ncn  mil  einet  ^affe  X^ee  oter  itaffec  aufteama.    II*  M  *^ 
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fAr  3{k,  ahc  ii^  bin  fg  frri.  riiit  Xaff'  ^t^fft  onpliutinnt.  14.  Sri  M 
Aiinanj  tR  ^Sculfitin  Jtolfci  |u  tni^n  icdilrtcn  tie  anintfciitcn  BucfliT 
luf-  IS.  Umfonjl  (alit  14  i(i  tuciiuf  miFnucirmn  gtrnni^t,  r  folgt  nui 
Ftintn  Xi/pii.  10.  SIr  Se^re  otaitic  tit  e^iilR  (ii[iiu|  aurmnlliin 
Ki(  >!»([  unk  gut  Oslt  VIM  in  tn  BicU  tMttwt  tiU.  IT-  X>n  »i((tci 
fragtt  <fn  ttrgthnJ,  nunmi  r  (itM  SJRbn^tn  ttganjtn  ^bi  j  trt  811. 
gcfitultiglt  ^lt>  111411  tnauf  gu  inftwcUn.  IS.  34  (ab<  iat  tX^tnbn 
a^MtK;  lUiin  14  utif  li^t,  umI  iif  Mcaof  aiitlwntii  fiHL  19.  34 
igllpit  f4"i.  IbU  14  toiuif  <mlWMtti  )«aiH  Mxnn  (4  in  ifnt  Ctitb 
ndrt.  20.  !Di<  aninim,  Mn  tnun  Sit  {Vn4cii,  (Ink  ibtn  ni4t  tiii  hpcn 
iBRRttn  bci  Sintd.  3).  34  litf  mtiiut  imtjt  fnitn  iauf  uak  Kil^Iti 
kol  mic  nitrtfifRiu  UnR4t.  22.  Qc  [id  Fciin  S»(  fniin  8<iuf  unt 
FiijtE  in  FrinR  etgtiftming  mi^r,  alt  tc  Mttc  tfun  fnllcn.  23.  3>r  Sb. 
ni|R  Ilrf  Wr  HngcrliislH  11)41  lu  IGmc  tnmnni,  funtRn  fufi  immn 
mil  friua  etf4dI()3UN3[n  fnt,  sjni  auf  tii  tfruf^ultigunsni  (u  ^n. 
24.  Sr  tacm  AbnlinK  tit  eiimmt  in  Kamitn  unb  Ii<f  l(n  iii4t  |ii 

1.  YoDr  friend  whom  we  uw  the  daj  before  yeiterda;  U 
^ck;  is  he  Dot.>  2.  Ilwai  an  Bgreeable  ereniag;  wuitnot, 
m;  friend  ?  3.  Yet,  it  nu,  and  I  ihaU  nevei  forget  the  plea, 
•lire  He  had.  4.  Your  brother  waa  alio  there;  «ai  he  not? 
5.  It  ii  iret  eart^g  U  [t  not?  S.  No,  it  U  very  late,  and  ve 
mnit  Eo.  7.  1  ban  waited  already  an  hour  for  my  friend,  bat 
ilitl  he  hai  not  come.  8.  1  am  waiting  for  our  lErvaal.  9. 
Do  not  wait  for  him,  I  have  juit  lent  him  out.  ID.  After  I 
irrived  in  Londoo  I  went  directly  and  waited  upon  my  friend, 
for  whom  I  had  letlera  of  recommendation,  11.  May  I  aerve 
you  with  a  cop  of  chocolate.  12  No,  I  thank  you.  13  Will 
you  not  vlut  us  before  you  go  to  the  cootineal?  14.  Ye,  I 
ihatl  pay  you  a  villi,  lb.  May  I  help  you  to  B  glaia  of  ale  I 
16.  I  thank  you,  I  never  drink  it.  17.  I  hare  heard  the  aewa, 
but  I  do  not  know  whit  to  say  to  it.  18.  You  ipeak  French 
and  German,  don't  you? 


LEBSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY— No.  XIX. 
MAP  OF  EUROPE. 
Or  all  the  ulamli  which  belong  to  Europe,  the  most  Im- 
portant in  political  and  commercud  importance  are  theBriueh 
liles.  Under  thia  head  are  Included  Great  Britain,  aucicatly 
called.i<Uufi  or  BrilnHnia,  and  divided  mla  the  two  coUntiiei  of 
Biuluid  and  Scollnnd;  and  Ireland,  anciently  called  ^iiirnia  1 
witb  Taiioua  iote^acent  (lyinf  biluitm)  and  circumjacent 
(lying  areimd}  islands  of  much  imaller  dimension!.  The 
principal  of  the  laicei  are  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  tbe  Irish  Sea, 
situated  at  nearly  an  cquil  distance  from  the  three  countries, 
England,  Scotland,  aad  Ireland  ;  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  which 
is  iepuated  from  the  mainland  In  Wales  (s  part  of  Englandj 
by  the  Menai  BCraitg  the  Scilly  Isles,  anciently  called 
Oauilfidn  or  tha  liimdt  */Tin,  adjacent  to  Cornwall,  the 
real  tin  region  ;  ths  Isle  of  Wight,  south  of  and  forming  part 
of  Hampshire  ;  the  Hebridea,  or  western  islands  of  ScoiLuid  ; 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  north  of  Scotland  )  and  the 
Channel  Islanda,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  and  Bark, 
which  lie  to  the  north-west  of  France.  Neat  to  the  British 
Islands,  tbe  most  important  in  the  norih  of  Europe  are  those 
which  belong  to  and  form  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
and  lie  in  the  channel  or  passage  to  the  Baltio,  called  the 
Kattegat,  vii.,  Zeslaod,  which  contains  the  capital  of  that 
kingdom ;  with  Punen,  Laaland,  Falster,  Uoan,  Fermern, 
Langland,  Alsen,  and  various  others.  In  other  porta  of  the 
Baltic,  ar«  the  ialands  of  Rugen,  Bomhulm,  Olaad,  Gothland, 
Aland,  Oesel,  and  Dago.  The  islonds  called  the  Aioiea,  or 
Western  Islands,  «hi^  are  geneially  cunsidered  to  belong  to 
Eniope,  and  of  which  Terceira  and  St.  Michael  are  the  prin- 
cipal, are  situated  about  800  miles  W.  of  Portugal,  to  which 
they  belong.  The  Island  of  Iceland,  which  belongs  to 
Denmark,  and  is  eelebrated  tor  its  hat  springa  and  ila  volca- 
noes, ia  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  arctic  circle,  and  having 
its  northern  point  within  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  the  Faroe  Isles, 
which  belong  to  the  same  kingdom,  and  are  situated  N.W. 
of  tit*  Shetlmd  Idea,  once  formed  the  aile  of  the>-if 


!  to  wbioh  all  nationa  referred  the  longitude,  and  it  ia  to  ba 
regretted  that  thia  did  not  retain  its  position  ss  the  umittr—t 

meridian  for  the  world  at  large,  and  for  the  simplification  of  tha 
mode  of  reckoning  the  longitude  in  different  oonntriea.  The 
Islanda  which  lie  in  the  most  northern  regions  of  Europe,  ara 
the  Loffoden  lalea,  W.  of  Norway ;  Spiubetfan,  snd  Nova 
Zembla,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and  Greenland,  which  Um 
chieSy  in  the  same  ocean. 

The  itbuub  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  which  lie  In  the  Meditervansan  Sea,  are  th« 
fbllawius : — Coraloa,  which  belongs  to  France,  lying  ia  the 
Tuacan  Baa ;  Sardinia,  8.  of  Corsica,  and  aaparatad  £ram  it  by 
the  Strait  of  Bonifacio;  the  Balearic  Isles,  tIi.,  Hajorea, 
Uinorea,  Ivica,  and  Pormentera,  £.  of  Spain ;  Sicily,  S.W.  of 
Naples,  and  sedated  &am  it  by  the  Strait  of  Messina; 
Malta,  S,  of  Sicily  and  belonging  to  Britain)  tha  Ionian 
Islands,  via.,  Corfu,  Caphalanla,  Zante,  Sta.  Maura,  Thiaki  01 
Ithaca,  Cerigo,  Paio,  Ac,  W.  of  Greece,  and  S.W.  of  Turkey 
in  the  Ionian  sea ;  Candia  or  Oiele,  S.B.  of  Greece  1  the  blanda 
of  the  Archipelago,  via.,  Negrnpont  (anciently  Euiaa),  Andro, 
Syra,  Naxia,  Paroo,  Ajitiparoe,  Hydra,  SpeEiia,  ^ina,  Ac., 
Wing  £.  and  8.E.  of  Greece;  and  X^emnoa  or  Bioliniene, 
Lesbos  or  Mirtllni^  Seia  or  Chios,  Samoa,  Fatmos,  Rhodes, 
and  many  others,  lying  to  the  E.  of  Turkey  In  Asia,  or  rather 
Aaia  Minor ;  Cyprus,  situated  in  the  Levant,  whloh  belimga  to 
Egypt,  and  whose  chief  town  is  Niooaia. 

The  principal  (hpu  (Lat,  caput,  a  ifd^  In  Enrope  are  tha 
following :— The  North  Cape,  on  the  Island  of  Mageroe,  in  lat, 
Tl?  ID*,  and  long.  2S?  I'  B.,  is  commonly  reckoned  the  most 
northern  point  of  Europe, — but  this,  according  to  some  authon, 
"  Nordkiin,  in  lat.  71'  t'  N. ;  the  north  pi^t  of  Nova  Zambia 
in  lat,  77"  4'  N„  and  long.  77°  S'  E. ;  the  Naxe  (German, 
e  noft  or  tiak),  the  most  northern  point  of  Norway,  on  tha 
Skamr-rack ;  the  Bkaw,  or  most  northern  point  of  Jutland, 
in  Denmark ;  Cape  La  Hogue,  in  Prance ;  Capei  Ortegal 
and  Finisterre,  in  Spain,  ot  which  ths  latter,  aa  the  cam* 
indicates,  (Lat.  finis,  Iht  md,  terrte,  of  Iht  mtM,)  was  deemed 
by  the  ancienta  the  end  or  uttermost  extremity  of  the 
world ;  Cape  Roca,  near  Iiisbon,  and  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in 
Portugal;  Capo  Trafalgar  and  Europe  Point,  lat.  381  6'  N., 
long,  e?  21'  W.,  in  Spain,  of  which  the  lalier  is  the  most 
southerly  point  in  Europe,  although  Tarifa  Point,  lat.  S6'  1' 
N.,  long.  S<'3S'W.,iB  often  considered  aa  thia  point;  Cape 
"  tivento  and  Cape  di  Leuca  in  Italy,  and  Cape  Maiapan, 
reece  (the  Morea),  the  latter  cape  being  in  lat.  89"  38  N., 
long.  22°  28'  B. ;  Cape  Passaro,  in  Sicily  ;  and  other*  of 
less  importance.  In  the  Brlliah  Islands,  Dunnel  Head,  and 
-ot  Cape  Wrath,  is  the  moat  northerly  point  ot  Great  Britain) 
lao,  Lizard  Point,  and  not  Land's  End,  is  tbe  most  aoutherly 
oini ;  Che  most  northerly  point  of  Ireland  is  MuUin  or  Malin 
lead,  and  the  moat  southerly  point  Mizen  Head,  end  not  Cape 
Clear,  which  is  on  an  island,  called  Clare  Island. 

The  northern  Bighleudt  of  Enrope  are  those  which  contain 
the  Scandinavian  chain  of  mountains,  extending  from  the 
Naze  to  the  North  Cape,  and  consisting  of  the  Lang-field,  the 
Dovre-field,  and  the  Kolen  ranges,  of  which  the  higheat  point 
is  SnEchiitten  in  the  middle  range,  about  8.120  (eet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  snd  the  Uralian  or  Ouralian  chain,  citmd- 
ing  from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  10  beyond  the  oonrca 
of  the  Ural  river,  ithichfalla  into  the  Caipian  Sea,  and  tomu, 
with  both,  tha  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  I'he 
south-eastern  Mighiandi  of  Europe  are  the  Caucasian  chain  of 
lounlains,  between  the  Csspian  Sea  and  the  Block  Saa,  of 
'hich  the  highest  peak  is  Mount  Elburz,  about  18,fiOD  feet 
above  the  level  ot  the  sea,  and  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe. 
The  souihem  Highianit  of  Europe  consist  of  the  Balkan  (sn. 
ciently  .Hinnui)  mountains  in  Turkey,  the  higheat  pointa  being 
about  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  Che  Eaatem  Alps 
(German,  tamntttini\,  stretching  from  the  Balkan  range  to  the 
imenccmenl  of  the  Weatem  Alps,  north  of  the  Adriatic,  of 
ich  the  highest  summila  are  Mont  Blanc  and  Mont  Rosa, 
h  more  than  1£,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
which  border  Switzerland  on  the  south,  and  Italy  on  tbe 
th ;  the  Carpalhian  Mountoios  in  the  north  of  Hungary ; 
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HoUiwen,  the  hiiheit  pointa  ol  the  Siem  NeTsdai,  in  Spun ; 
and  ^tna,  the  Sicilian  volcano,  whioh  tit  all  neulf  of  the 
aame  elaiation  aa  the  Pyreneao  peak*. 

'  His  piiacipal  Sinri  in  Europe  are  the  followiag  : — The 
Volga,  which  riaea  in  the  Yaldai  HiUa,  in  Ruaiia,  about  1,100 
feet  high,  ruoa  a  tonne  through  that  oountry  of  more  than 
1,000  mite*,  and  falli  into  the  Caapian  Sea  at  Aatrakan,  where 
it*  delta  (or  montha  in  the  ihape  of  the  Greek  letter  of  that 
name)  ia  abant  IbnrtMa  tnilia  mia.  The  Ural  or  Jaik,  which 
fjaaa  in  the  Ural  lloanlaiD*,  nini  a  coune  of  more  than  1,000 
miles,  and  fall*  into  the  Caapian  Haa  |  the  Don,  which,  after  a 
ooniae  of  more  than  1,000  miles,  fall*  into  the  Sea  of  Aiov,  at 
the  town  of  AioT  ;  tbe  Dnieper,  which,  altera  course  of  l.liOC 
miles,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea  at  Khoaon ;  the  Daieater, 
which  flows  bom  the  Caipathian  Hountaiju,  anil,  after  a 
e«ttT«e  of  TOO  miles,  faJla  into  the  mat  aea  at  Akerman ;  the 
Danube,  which  hu  it*  source  in  the  Black  Foreal  (Schwari- 
wald),  flow*  thraugh  Bararia,  Auitria,  and  Turkey,  and,  aftEi 
a  eoune  of  about  1,630  miles,  falla  into  the  Black  Sea  atlimail; 
the  Shine  acd  the  Ilhone,  whioh  both  ipring  from  the  Swiss 
Alpa,  take  opposite  courin ;  tha  former,  running  through  the 
Lake  of  Conatance,  after  a  northern  course  of  ibout  BOO  miles 
through  Germany,  Franoe,  and  the  Netbetlanda,  fall*  into  the 
Oerman  Ocean,  after  Icaing  iuelf  in  the  Waal,  the  Mieie  or 
Heuae,  the  Leek,  and  the  Old  Rhine,  and  forming  tha  great 
Delta  of  Holland  between  Rotterdam  and  Amatudam ;  the 
Utter,  raiming  through  the  Lake  of  Genera,  after  a  southern 
coorae  of  aliout  SDO  nule*  through  Franco,  fslli  into  the  Medi- 
terranean at  the  Qnlf  of  Ljont,  where  it  also  forma  a  delta; 
the  Aino  and  the  Tiber,  on  the  west  of  Italy,  fall  into  the 
Tuscan  Sea  ;  and  the  Fo  and  the  A^ge,  on  tlie  east  of  Italy, 
fall  into  the  Adriatic  ;  the  Xaear  and  Uie  Ebro,  of  Spain,  faU 
into  the  Mediterranean;  the  Douro  and  the  Tagua,  of  PortugnJ, 
with  theQuidalquirir  of  Spain,  fall  into  the  Atlantic ;  the  Darini 
Hid  the  On^a,  of  Ruaaia,  fall  into  the  White  Sea ;  the  Viatula 
and  the  Oder,  of  Germany,  tall  into  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  the 
Elt>e,of  the  aame  country,  into  the  German  Ocean,  at  Hamburgh. 
The  ohief  Ltin  of  Europe  aio  the  following  :— In  the  nuith, 
Ijiduga  and  Onega,  in  Ruuia,  the  largest  in  Europe,  tha  for- 
mer Ming  130miiea  long  and  70  miles  brood — the  latter  smaller; 
Peipti*  and  Ilmen,  in  the  aame  country,  rery  considerably  lea* ; 
the  latter  i*  nmnected  with  Lake  Ladoga  and  the  Riier  Volga 
by4Beaaa  of  canals,  and  thua  a  line  of  commiuiicalion  is  formed 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian  Seasi  the  Lakes  Wencr, 
Wetter,  and  Uaaler,  in  Sweden,  with  the  Kiior  Qotho,  which 
form  a  tine  of  communication  between  the  middle  of  the  Baltic 
Sea  and  it*  intraoce  j  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Lake*  of 
Constance,  Lticerne,  and  Qsneia,  in  Switaerlnnd ;  and  of 
Uaggiore,  Lugano,  and  Como,  in  Italy, — alt  remarkable  fu 
Ihs  beauty  oE  their  sccnar^.  The  following  table  contain 
aom*  useful  partiouLara  relating  to  the  lake*  of  Europe, 
T*Bi,F.  ov  EritopeaH  i.akcs. 
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Russia 

6,330 

RuMia 

3,^80 

Russia 

390 

Feipoa 

Ruitu 

1,230 

Russia 

Basra 

Russia 

Wener 

Sweden 

288 

Welter 

840 

288 

132 

Mackr 

Sweden 

Genns 

240 

1,230 

1,012 

Neufcliatel 

lis 

I,J37 

426 

Lui«M<e 

S-itierlond 

03 

1,130 

600 

Zurirb 

76 

COO 

SwilseHond 

228 

964 

Neuaidler  See 

150 

3J0 

13 

Pl.tun  See 

Iluacary 

2J0 

918 

36 

Hagilora 

\i2 

678 

1,622 

GG 

684 

600 

Qardi 

luly 

1S3 

320 

Th"  rnUciwing  ad'liti>>nal  table  relating  to  Europe,  compiled 
from  (ha  latest  auth'Tltirs,  and  enhihiting  the  surface  in 
*<tuani  miles,  the  population,  the  number  of  InhabitanU  to 


the  number  of  the  standing  army  o: 
kingdom,  and  stale  which  it  eontaina,  wm  lorm  a  m 
to  the  table  in  our  last  lesson,  and  girs  addilioDil  ioi 
the  study  of  geography, 
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6^,000  i; 
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18,716,000  17(12 
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2,906.000  1 
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562,000  2 
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aggregatssof  alflhe  numbera  placed  agaiul  the  '"f^^ 
ntri*»  and  state*  o(  which  it  is  eompoaed,  *■  P'*  "" 
Ig  1  the  same  ii  to  be  understood  in  retemice  to  at  cw 
1  piseed  against  ItAir,     Aa  aome  of  cut  rewto"  »>?  ' 
ion*  to  know  aome  of  the  parUcnlart  relating  to  &t^J^ 
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ON  COMETS.— No.  1.* 
CoHiTB  ua  pUneU  irbich  dncriba  ellipui  of  Terj  grot  length 
roDnil  the  ion,  thatii,  Iha  diitanee  betmen  thg  tiro  foci  ot  ndi 
elllpM*  U  Tcrj  giMt,  uid  tba  lan  oeeaplei  oni  focuj  ;  wo  tlwt,  at 
one  time,  comeu  tn  Tery  near  (lie  ana.  uid  it  laother  tbej  vs 
Tcrf  remote.  TLeu  bodin  ue  orten  tecompinjcd  bj  K  raporfflu 
and  tnaipumtlf  Inmlooiu  tall,  throngb  wbicb  the  atan  an  *i>ibla. 
At  Snt,  wben  ■  comet  become*  liiible  to  ni,  there  appesn  ta  be 
onlj  a  oebaloiitr  or  cloudineii  iDrrouadmi;  the  comet.  Thii 
increaiBl  aa  it  approacbea  the  iod,  and  aometimei  fonni  to  immanie 
train  ;  the  train  in  aome  cometi  reached  to  the  leogth  of  90",  or 
foartb  part  of  the  whole  drcaft  of  the  beaTeiu.  The  Ibrmi  c 
cometa  are  alao  nrj  nriable ;  that  which  appeared  at  the  birth  of 
Mithridatei,  130  jtktt  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chriitian 
era,  i<  reported  to  hira  preaented  to  the  apectatora  for  the  period  of 
80  dafa,  a  diae  u  Urse  a>  that  of  the  ton.  Ten  jean  before  Cbi 
lait-mentioued  date,  a  comet  had  appeared  which  aeemed  to  eitenc 
o*«r  the  whole  fac«  of  the  hcaieai.  JoHiD,  the  hiatorlan,  II 
Book  37.  chap.  Ind,  reUtei  that  it  had  a  glare  ot  light  greater  than 
the  ran.  and  that  it  occupied  a  foDrth  part  of  thi  ' 

comet  which  appeared  in  the  jrear  117  a.d.,  pit  ._ 

pbeoonenoD,  and,  according  to  Freret.  that  which  appeared  in 
479,  ectipted  the  nm  in  a  Tery  eitraonlinirj  manner. 

In  lite  fear  100  a.  d.,  a  comet  wai  aeen  in  the  form  of  a  tword, 
which  extended  from  the  lenitb  to  the  horiion.  Another  wmet 
appeared  in  S31,  which  wai  dcDomioaledLampadiai;  ItwaaTcrf 
lai^,  and  preaented  an  alarming  appearancs  to  the  babotder.  Hw 
moon,  If  we  belieTe  hiitorr,  compered  with  tboea  which  appeaKd 
in  A.D.  I06G,and  1SD9,  preaented  a  nnallpr  dlie  thantbardid. 
The  hiitoriant,  bowerer,  of  thoae  earlj  agei,  anapqiuinted;  wilh 
the  lawi  of  nature,  and  aornmnded  hj  pao|da  ai  Ignorant  u 
thnmariTea,  would,  bo  daabi,  from  fear  and  other  eanira,  be  lad  to 
eiaggerate  the  aeconati  of  auoh  eitraordinarj  aighta  ai  the;  had 
either  beard  of  or  awB  Id  the  beaTcaai  and  eonaeqnentlr, 
we  nuf  conclada  that  there  ia  much  csaggeratian  mixed 
with  truth  in  the  record*  which  they  hare  tianaraltted  la  na 
oftbeia  iingalar  bodie*.  Boidei,  etthn  they  or  their  Inbrmanta 
mar  )»*«  miaUun  oeeaaianal  atmoaptierlo  pbenomeoa,  each  aa 
balla  of  Are,  and  the  Uke,  tor  aatronomlcal  phenomena ;  and  thoa 
aomadmea  ther  may  hare  attributed  to  th«  beneni  appearancea 
whidi  really  belonged  lo  th«  earth  or  tta  stmoiphere.  Et™  in 
the  preaent  day,  the  ignorant  are  often  aitoniahed  by  a  very 

mon  appearance,  Tii„thatorbUing  atari,  which  are  nothing  . 

than  paitielei  oTignited  matter  floatjag  In  the  Btswapherei  and.aa 
toon  Bi  Iha  oombattiai  bat  ae*r1y  ceated,  from  the  ilmoit  total 
ooniQuptian  of  the  matter  nAielinppottad  it,  the  reddn*  liaka  in 
the  air  and  preienti  the  appearance  to  which  tbe  appellition  of 
/alttv  'fi^  nu  been  glren.  An  iftU-fatuiu,  or  what  it  nlgarly 
termed  WiU-o'-tbe-Wiip,  may  betnoed  to  tbe  nme  aooroe. 

The  moit  muarluble  cometi  were  thoae  which  appeared  hi  the 
yean  a.o.  837,  I10«,  HS6, 1618,  1680,  1744, 1769,  1769,  and 
1811.    r  """" ~  -     -    - 


impnbeot  the  particlea  of  light  thrown  out  by  that  body )  and  thai 
theae  t^mhui  ara  eondenaad  in  the  npon  to  which  tbey  are  after- 
warda  carried,  MocMrer,  tbaia  Taponn,  in  itatting  from  tbe 
nndeni  or  body  of  the  comet  to  which  they  beEong,   ban  lem 


Tclod^than  It,  and  rtoi^  a  Uttle  bdiindit; 
tak*  th»fi>rm  of  a  onrra  at  tbe  extremity  of  the  ta 


nation,  howerer,  it  nt 


ThU  expU- 


Bcient  to  account  for  the  lingular 
im  V,  irvj-,'-  -.7— :sr-  V"^^  "^  puticnlarly  that  of 
1774,  which  had  lix  tail*.  Tbe  proximity  of  the  ran,  ind  the  cod- 
Unnity  of  the  truumlaaiaa  of  beat,  mutt  render  lU  aecnmulalion 
and  capable  of  melting  and  Tapontiring  erery  inbitrace 
-.  ™-™.,  ji  tbe  eometi  limilar  lo  what  ii  found  in  the  e«rth  ;  and 
it  might  ereo  happen  that  the  nadeut  itaelf  iboold  lote  its  aolidity. 
The  comet  of  1680,  wben  in  perihelion,  wai  one  hundred  and 
uxty-iii  Umea  newer  tbe  lun  than  the  earth  ii,  or  liity-fonr  lima 
nearer  than  the  planet  Mercury ;  in  other  wordi,  if  the  diatanca 
of  the  earth  from  the  nin  were  dinded  into  one  tbonaand  puti,  the 

Cbelion  diitance  of  that  comet  waa  only  til  of  tbeiB  parti  I  The 
:  which  it  then  reeeiied  from  the  tnn,  waa  twenty-eight  thou- 
land  timei  greater  than  that  which  the  earth  receirei  from  il ;  the 
temperature  thni  produced  wai  about  two  thooaand  timei  gmter 
than  tbiil  of  melted  iron,  and  two  hundred  and  uTenty-flrB  tbon. 
ludtunea  greater  than  that  of  lammer  heal.  Itwooldrequiie  Aft* 
thouaanJ  lean  to  .w.1  «,.*   .  body,  were  it  lo  bo  placed  in  tha 


ir  globe.  With  a  tclCKxipe  the  tail  of  a  comet  ii  icanely 
Twble :  tbii  rapoor,  light  bate,  or  miit,  can  only  be  obaerved  by 
meuu  of  ill  deniily.  Tbe  nndent  itaelf  ia  aomatimea  a  aabatance 
imailugly  rare  or  thin  :  aa  an  inatance,  it  wu  obaerred  that  when 
lie  comet  of  1811  paaaed  oier  a  itar,  a  circnmitanoe  itnll  ratha 
■ucommon,  tb«  itar  waa  leen  eren  through  the  nnclMa  or  body  of 
the  comet. 

Cometi  differ  from  planeti  not  only  in  the  phenomena  which  they 
exhibit,  but  alM>  In  the  direnity  of  their  mothma  )  Ibeae  mollona 
are  neither  alwayi  in  the  direction  from  eait  tn  wi>t  nnr  In  «, 
orbit  of  imall  eccentricity,  and  little  incli 


eawith  oi 


■aQ  nor  any  lort  of  detached  and  dlmlnlabed  light,  inch  aa  thoae 
whidi  are  popularly  denominated  beardi,  whiahen,  or  nebuloiitiei. 
The  phaaea  wlilcii  were  obaerred  in  the  comet  of  1744,  led  to  the 
opinion  that  tht^ie  bodiea  are  opaque,  farmed  of  anucleux  or  innet 
orb,  accompanied  .by,  or  larrounded  with,  a  laporoni  atmo- 
iphere  or  trun  of  lariabla  IntennCy  and  eitenL  The  opinion 
reapecting  the  opacity  ot  oometa  ii  eonflrmed  by  the  lateit  experi- 
ment! of  M.  Ango,  on  the  polarliadon  of  the  light  of  tlie  comet 
of  1819.  A  comet  bai  ncTer  eny  tail  when  It  ia  at  a  great  diitance 
from  the  ran ;  but  *•  Boon  at  it  cornea  ao  near  the  ran  at  to  be 
only  at  the  diitonce  of  eighty  millioni  ot  milea,  the  tall  or  Tapour 
begini  to  appear  ;  it  increaaei  in  extent,  in  proportional  the  comet 
approiehei  the  (UQ  I  and  the  tail  aeqoirae  ita  greateit  extent  a  Uttle 
after  paaiing  tbe  perihelion.  After  petting  that  point,  in  pro- 
porlbn  aa  the  comet  goet  to  a  greater  diitaoce  fn>m  tha  tnn,  the 
nil  diminiihea  in  the  lame  manner  aa  it  increaied ;  It  toon  becomei 
DO  more  this  a  clood;  and  at  last,  the  comet  Itielfeven  eeaaei  to 
be  perceptible.  It  la  obierred  that  tbe  tall  of  a  comet  ia  alwip 
thrown  In  the  direction  of  the  itraight  line  which  joini  the  lun  and 
tbe  oomet  produced ;  if  the  ooeut  be  to  the  eait  ot  the  mn,  and 
•Btalterit,  tbe taOia thrown  towardi  the  eait;  it  it  be  to  the  wett 
of  the  Ban,  and  t«t  betbre  him,  the  tail  it  thrown  towarda  the  weaL 
Thwa  phenomena  Induce  tbe  bdief  that  the  tail  of  a  c«met  ii  trat  a 
torrent  otnpotn  lahidby  the  heat  of  the  nn,  and  driven  by  the 


gentral,  Ibeir  orbita  are  ellipiei  mj  greatly  ekngaled  i  and  at  a 
comet  il  only  ntible  to  at  when  It  approachei  tbe  peribdioD,  iU 
orbit  then,  to  all  appearance,  colocidea  with  a  parabola,  which  il  a 
cnrre  otthe  Biraa  origin  ai  the  eltipae,  beiag  Indeed  en  ellipB,  one 
of  wboie  fod  ii  luppoaed  to  be  at  an  InSnlto  ilfalanrai  from  the 
olher.  When  a  comet  appeara,  aitronomert  make  three  obacara. 
tloni  on  it,  to  aa  to  aKcrtalnitidiitance  from  two  knomi  ttan,  and 
thni  they  aacerUin  iti  rigbt  laceuion  and  declioaCieei  at  thoae 
Hmd  ;  three  pointe  beiag  inSeient  to  deUrmlne  tha  form  of  tbe 
parabolic  curre,  it  11  conclnded  from  tbeae  obaerrationa  Oat  tha 
riiibte  curre  which  it  deacr^Ma  ia  •  parabola.  In  thit  manner, 
three  obaerrationa,  eren  *ery  near  each  olher,  give  the  poibdlm 
diatance,  the  poaitioo  of  tbe  perihelion  point,  the  inatint  of  the 
oomet'i  ptmini  tUi  p^t,  anf  tha  nodca  of  tbe  orbiti  fraa  ttee 
data  areobtalned  tbe  boor  ot  ita  riiiiig  and  letting  for  the  whole 


n  appearance  to  na,— Ihe^atara  that  wiU  be  d> 


rU  !■ 


Nearly  one  hondred  eomett,  which  htTo  been  obaerred  with 
care,  hiTC  Ihefr  orbiti  exactly  repreiented  by  tbe  parabobe  enire,  in 
the  part  of  their  orbiti  which  il  iriiible  to  ua ;  aanicqaently,  tWe 
fact  il  dtabliahed  tieyond  a  doobt.  In  the  rcgioot  of  tpaoe,  where 
a  comet  eacapei  our  obienaliona,  it  complelea  ita  iaaBMnae  el%- 
tlcal  orbit :  it  may  eren  be  the  eeae  that  tereral  ot  tbeea  bodlM 
actually  deicribe  parabolai  or  hyperbolas,  and  oonM<|Dently,  thaj 
will  nerer  retorn  to  our  lyttam  again,  bat  follow  tOBM  other  an>. 
Borkhudt,  the  celebnted  aatroaomer,  bdlered  IHm  bU  obaem- 
that  the  comet  at  1771  deacribed  an  hyperbola.  TlwBaa 
.  ici  the  focui  of  all  tbeae  orMtl,  whether  eUlptie,  paraboUc,  or 
hyperholic.  Comete,  like  all  the  Other  hearenly  bodiea,  pirttka  of 
apparent  dioroal  motion,  which  it  only  the  eiect  of  ihe  rota- 
I  of  the  earth  on  itt  axii  in  twenty-tour  hoom ;  their  motioni  ' 
agreeable  to  the  lawi  of  Kepler,  like  all  the  bodiea  of  our  lyt- 
tea;  bat  the  calculation  doea  not  enable  ut  to  determine  tlie  ntm 
correctly  aa  the  return  ot  the  planeti  in  their  rcTolotioDt ;  becaate 
we  tree  of  their  orbita  which  bare  hitherto  been  obtcrred,  are  le« 
imall  to  lead  to  an  exact  determination  of  the  whole  of  their  orbita. 
The  planeta  an  almoil  alwayi  Tiiible,  and  from  numerona  obierr^ 
tioni  of  them,  we  are  Eoabled  to  correct  the  elemeota  of  thdr 
motioni.  It  U  eiident,  therefore,  that  tbe  lame  comet  muat  ha 
obaerred  in  it*  tetnm  to  tbe  peiihaUoa  tereral  time*,  before  i^ 
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mh  detennine  wiA  pndiion  iti  periodic  rerolutum ;  but  we  on 
Udtn  onlr  bj  the  circamitance  that  the  elements  of  the  motkmi 
which  •«  obwred  at  one  time,  are  the  same  as  thoae  obierred  at 
a  former  time,  whether  a  comet  which  reappcan  be  the  tune  ai  one 
that  has  been  formerly  seen.  This  compadson  is  the  sole  method 
of  resoWinc  the  problom. 

The  causes,  therefore,  which  hare  hitherto  prevented  the  pre- 
diction of  the  return  of  comets,  and  the  determination  of  their 
orbiU,  ar»  the  foUowing :— 1°.  These  bodies  are  only  ridble  in  a 
small  part  of  their  coune,  and  that  being  very  near  the  sun,  is 
described  with  a  prodigious  Telocity.  Bat  the  more  the  eUipse  is 
doogated,  the  more  is  the  progress  of  the  comet  slackened  from  the 
action  of  the  sun ;  so  that  it  may  happen  towards  the  aphelion, 
that  the  oomet  may  be  almost  immoTeable,  and  cannot  return  to 
our  system,  till  after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years.  2«.  Obserra- 
tions  hare  only  been  made  with  care  for  about  two  hundred  years 
past  I  and  many  comets  must  hare  escaped  the  obsenration  of 
•strooomers.  This  fact  maybe  argued  from  the  drcnmstanoeof 
the  lateness  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  planets  revolring  in  the 
immense  void  which  separates  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Even  Uranus, 
of  which  the  revolTing  period  is  but  eighty-four  years,  had  been 
pnrionsly  observed  by  four  astronomers,  and  yet  it  was  not 
raoognised  u  a  planet  tiU  1781;  and  it  may  be  added  that  Mercury, 
whoee  period  of  rarolutioo  is  only  eighty-eight  days,  is  so  difficult 
to  obiscve  without  optical  assUtance,  that  the  celebrated  Coper- 
Bicus,  who  first  promulgated  the  true  theory  of  the  present  system 
of  astronomy,  died  with  this  regret  among  others,  that  he  never 
observed  that  planet.  .     .       j    • 

In  addition  to  all  this,  when  a  comet  is  above  our  horuon  during 
the  day,  we  cannot  see  it,  though  it  be  under  our  very  eyes.  That  fine 
oomet  whieh«rroiwJiMrf  observed  only  in  Julv,  1818,  after  eTerybody 
else  had  seen  it,  was  present  in  aU  iU  brilliancy  (but  m  the  day- 
tiae).  a  long  time  before  iU  discovery.  The  comet  which  appcwed 
•Utv  years  before  the  Christian  era,  is  related  to  have  been  visible 
only  when  a  toUl  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place,  because  that  it  was 
loo  near  that  body  to  be  seen  otherwise. 

3«.  The  appearanoes  wtuoh  comets  present  are  very  variable, 
beoause  they  depend  on  the  place  which  the  earth  occupies  in  its 
orbit  when  they  are  so  near  the  sun  as  to  be  visible ;  and  this  place 
must  vary  eonriderably  in  an  orbit  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  mil- 
lions of  milss  diameter.  From  this  cause,  a  comet  which  may 
have  at  one  time  presented  a  very  fine  appearance,  may,  on  its 
retnm,  appear  very  small,  or  be  even  not  at  all  yisible,  although 
BMr  enough  to  the  sun  to  be  visible  at  another  point  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  and  its  tail  may  have  disappeared  owing  to  a  dif- 
ferenoe  to  iU  position.  So  many  circurnstances  concur  to  pro- 
duce changes  in  its  aspect!  The  comet  oriSU  was  scarcely  visible 
in  April  and  May ;  it  was  afterwards  immersed  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  it  only  appeared  at  the  end  of  August,  beyond  its  peri- 
helion  point ;  but  what  a  diflferenoe  was  there  to  us  in  its  brilliancy, 
and  how  astonishingly  magnificent  was  the  appearance  which  it  pre- 
sentedt  Who  oould  have  recognised  it  as  the  same  body  ?  Koone 
Oould  have  been  oertain  on  this  point,  except  from  the  agreement 
of  the  elemeato  of  the  orbit.  But  if  the  attraction  of  such  masses 
as  Jupiter  and  Satara,  and  even  Uranus,  changes  these  elements^ 
how  shall  the  oomet  be  recognised  ?  This  is  a  question  that  can 
only  be  solved  by  the  application  of  the  profoundest  knowledge  of 
the  msthematioal  sciences. 

4*.  The  greatest  causes  of  error  arise  from  the  inaccuracy  of 
obserratlon.  Small  comets  appear  only  as  vaporous  pojnt*;  Iwge 
ones  seem  to  form  a  olood,  variable  and  ill-defined.  The  comet  of 
1729  was  visible  during  six  months  ;  three  astronomers  calculated 
its  orbit,  and  their  rasnlts  did  not  agree.  What  could  be  Oie 
reason  but  inaccuracy  in  the  date  obtained  by  obserr ation  ?  The 
eomets  of  1762,  1763, 1743, 1769,  and  1766,  afforded  examples  of 
the  same  desoriptlott.  How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  predict  the 
returns  of  comets  with  such  defective  demenU  ?  It  will  not  be 
considered  surprising,  therefore,  if  among  one  hundred  and  thirtv 
eomets,  of  which  the  course  has  been  calculated,  thtre  are  only 
ihr§e  whoi$  rHwm  can  b$pT§dioUd  wUh  tertainty. 

The  first  is  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Dr.  Halley,  an  English 
astronomer,  who  observed  it  in  1682  s  he  found  that  the  elements 
of  its  orbit  were  the  same  nearly  as  those  of  the  comets  observed  in 
1531  and  1670  ;  he  therefore  concluded  that  it  made  iU  revolution 
in  about  seventy-six  years,  a  shorter  period  than  that  of  the  planet 
Uranus.  It  had  appeared  in  1006,  it  then  seemed  four  times 
greater  than  Yenut,  and  thretr  tmx  as  much  light  aa  tho  fourth  part 


of  the  light  of  tiie  moon.  History  affords  us  no  scoovnt  of  iti 
returns,  till  1456,  when  it  pasaed  vear  the  esrth :  its  tail  then 
occupied  about  60*  of  tiie  heafens,  and  had  the  form  of  a  huge 
sabre.  This  appearance,  which  took  place  at  the  epodi  wIkd  the 
Turks  had  made  themselTes  masters  of  Constantinople,  beeuoe  a 
general  subject  of  alarm,  espedally  when  the  comet  wu  gm 
approaching  the  moon  at  the  full,  at  the  very  Instsat  of  so  wlipie. 
Halley  predicted  that  this  comet  would  return  in  1757,  bat  it  vu 
not  observed  that  year ;  Clairault,  the  French  asHonomer,  ihoved, 
in  1758,  that  it  had  been  retarded  by  618  days  in  conseqsenee  of 
the  action  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  so  that,  in  Ikct,  thb  eomet  oqIj 
passed  its  perihdion  about  the  12th  of  March,  17ft9.  This  eoaiet 
which  had  only  been  seen  with  dread  and  oonsiemstion  in  Ui€, 
excited  at  that  time  a  lively  interest.  The  long  train  wUd  it  drev 
after  it  had  formerly  spread  terror  over  Europe,  iHiieh  had  been 
thrown  into  alarm  by  the  rapid  success  of  the  Tories,  who  deitraf ed 
the  GredK  empire.  The  Pope  Callixtus  ordained  aa  this  ooeasioB 
aprayer  to  be  composed  ana  read  in  the  churches  for  allajfag  both 
the  comet  and  the  Turka.  In  those  times  of  ignorance,  men  nm 
far  from  AinVmg  that  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  a  knovkd{e 
of  nature,  is  to  investigate  her  phenomena  both  by  observation  and 
calculation.  According  as  those  phenomena  happened  and  fol* 
lowed  each  other  with  regularity  or  without  appaittft  order,  tbe^r 
made  them  depend  on  final  causes  or  on  chance ;  and  when  tbej 
presented  anytliing  extraordinary,  and  seemed  to  run  contrary  to 
the  order  of  nature,  they  were  regarded  as  wa  many  stgni  of  tbe 
anger  of  heaven.  But  these  imaginary  causes  have  been  mecei- 
slvely  bounded  by  the  limits  of  our  knowledge,  sod  ahonld  en- 
tirely disappear  before  sound  philosophy,  which  peroeivea  in  them 
only  the  expressbn  of  our  ignorance  of  the  true  caaaei.  1^ 
oomet  was  seeu  in  the  year  1835,  first  aft  Rome,  on  the  5th  Avgot, 
and  then  in  Europe  generally,  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month ;  but 
it  may  be  asked,  which  of  its  former  appearances  did  It  then  re* 
semble  ?  The  other  two  comets  whose  returns  are  correctly  pfe> 
dieted  hone  thart  pmodt ;  for  they  return,  to  the  periheiiaa,  tbe 
ono|after  1,210  davs,  or  about  three  years  and  four  months,  and  the 
other  after  2,465  days,  or  about  six  years  and  nine  montha.  The 
first  is  oaUed  Encke'r  comet,  and  the  other  fiiela'a,  becanae  these 
astronomers  calculated  the  elements  of  their  orbits,  snd  diacoTered 
the  period  of  their  revolution*  The  oomet  of  Encke  haa  beeoteoi 
with  snd  without  a  nucleus,  with  and  without  a  tail,  snd  noda 
different  appearanoes  in  1786, 1795, 1801,  and  1805 ;  it  oogbt  to 
have  returned  in  1808,  1812,  and  1815 ;  but  it  escaped  oar  obser- 
vation in  tliese  three  raturns  from  its  being  so  very  small,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  causes  that  have  been  already  explained ;  bnt  it  re- 
appeared in  December  1818. 


FBENCH    EXTRACTS. 
PENSEES  MORALES  ET   MAXIKBS 

OOVTB. 

Dans  le  doute,  abetiens-toi.— /yAi^pors. 
II  vaut  mieux  peneher  vers  le  doute  que  vers  yasaotance,^" 
ehoses  ds  difficile  preuve  et  dangereuae  creanoe.^iSUNl  Jiv*"^ 

DVBXTB. 

L'insensibilitd  &  la  vue  des  mis^res,  peut  s'appeler  dorct^i  >'^ 
y  entre  du  plaisir,  e'est  eruaut4.— KoHseMrpiiot.  . 

Ne  soyes  pas  trop  rigoureux  dans  U'  chAtimsnt  H  e*^  ^ 
quelque  l^er  qu'il  soit.  Ne  vous  en  serves  pas  non  plus  trop  «* 
quemment,  vous  pouves  arrivcr  k  voire  but  par  d'aatiea  votes  qw 
par  oelle-lk.— JUiffisui  dsa  Orienfoia;. 


BOOHOXn. 

L*€conoinie  est  flUe  de  Tordre  et  de  l'aeaid«lt4.--XAdi.      . 

Tout  homme  qui  ne  veut  pas  que  sa  fortune  dderoiaae  et  qoi  reai 
rester  conaumment  au  niveau,  doit  se  faire  nne  loi  de  ne  o^P*^r[ 
que  la  moiti^  de  son  revenu,  et  eelul  qui  veut  aagmentcr  aon  dub 
ne  doit  ddpenaer  que  le  tiers  de  sa  rente.— ^ooon. 

BDUOULTIOV. 

Formes  I'enfant  k  I'entr^e  de  sa  vole ;  ear  fl  ae  s'tn  dloig»«* 

point,  m€me  dans  sa  vieillesse.— Atlosiaa.  M-flitafc 

L'avenir  d'un  enfant  est  toujours  rouvrage  de  sa  iairs.-*V*^ 

EO0X8XB. 

L'^oisme  est  une  combinaison,  un  systteae,  use  voloati  de  i«v 
rameoer  &  sOn  bonheur. — La  Brv^^,  .^ 

L'^goXste  brfilerait  votre  maison  pout  le  iklff  arifs  w  *» 


La  TMi>bl«  aoqucnoa  cooiiite  k  din  tont  n  qn'Q  hat 
dli«  gonima  II  fiat.— £a  axUtfimoauU. 

II  but  qu'il  7  ait  duu  rjloquino  d*  I'agiteU*  «t  dn  rttl  i  mala 
Ufiutqasoat  igitebUaoittMl.     " — ' 

Sot  vMublti  annamli  lonl 
•nor*  I'atabilloa,  I'aTailcB  at  Ujatouiie,  nmia  Tacanuroni  I'oidrc  at 
innmonle  qal  dalTant  rtgnn  dau  la  locUld;  toui  laa  honmn 
aeiont  »ah.~Ftttlm. 

L'ennui  ait  anM  daaa  la  moods  pu  la  paraaae. — La  .nmyim. 
L'aniiiii  cat  una  maladla  done  la  traTatl  ttt  U  twnMm ;  Ic  plau 
B'Mt  qu'nn  palliatie^-XMi.  ' 

Ceu  qni  feat  bira  mdrltaralant  aeoli  dltra  aDTidi,  a'il  n'7  aTdC 
ancora  on  meUltoc  parti  It  prandn,  qui  eat  da  faira  miaax  :  e'aat 
nna  douaa  lan^aaDO*  aontia  oaui  qui  noaa  dennaat  attta  Jakniau. 

Umrit  qui  paila  at  qol  cria  «at  (onjouri  maladrolta ;  s^it  TeiiTla 
qui  ae  lait  qu'on  doit  en^dra.— JZiaavI. 

L'anTiB  (at  nn  aanllmant  da  hiint  mIM  de  dMii,  aratlmant 
fait  nattra  en  uoni  la  chagrin  da     ' 
qoa  sou  djairana,    O'eat  U  ph 

paaaioni.    Bib  dtTianl  la  tauni ,,  „„  ,„.,,„„  „  „ 

eaat  qq'alU  attaqoa.    Ella  Ml  la  bvit  d'tin  amanr-piopra  diaoi- 


Lhb. 

Le  mot  aapilt  tit  no  not  g^nfalqaa  qol  a  loajann  btaotn  d'l 
aatiemot  qailadA«rmiiia.,.,Ca  qu'an  ippalta  aaprit  sit  lantbt 
nna  oompuiiaon  dodtcUc,  tanlAt  Bnaalluiiaa  £a«;  loi,  I'abua  d'un 
mot  qa'aa  pi^tanta  dana  an  inu  at  qa'on  laiaie  aDteadn  darn  nn 
autre ;  U,  sn  rippoit  djlleat  ratta  deni  idjra  pan  aammanaa 
one  mjtapliora  ilagaliira  ;  o'eat  an  lechercha  de  ee  qn'on  ob 
pT<tealapiad'ibord,iiiaIadaoeqaiMtei)<ffet  daiii  Jul ;  o'ntrarl, 
cia  da  rjunir  deai  oboaaa  Aoigaiei,  do  da  diTlier  deox  ehoaei  qui 

do  ne  dire  qu^k  moitiii  u  pmtia  poor  la  laiiier  itriati'.—roUalrt 

Od  o'til  pia  on  homma  d'aiprit  poni  iToir  baiucoup  d'i  ~ 
oomme  00  n'ait  pu  oa  boo  gfaeral  poui  atoii  beiucoup  da  lol 


ii  beiucoup  da  loldata. 


qatttiom  quo  par  loa  rdponwai — ZMt. 

LViprit  de  pirtl  abalita  l<i  ploi   gnnda  liommaa  ,_, 

petlt«a«i  dn  panpla.— £■  A«p)r«. 

L'aaprit  da  auelqnea  perimiiin  ait  comrae  nne  lanleraa  laDida, 
q"l_"'  lert  qa'k  eetai  qui  la  porta,  at  qui  a'fcUire  que  aon  chemin. 

L'uno  dea  mirquei  dc  U  mMiociitt  da  I'eiptit  eat  de  loqJDnn 
oonler.— £«  Bn^lrt. 

A  meauToqu'onaplaid'npril,  on  tiouira  qo'll  y  aplaad'hoiDinea 
originiui.    Loi  grai  da  ooDmon  nc  tronTent  paa  de  difl&encc 


dc([r*t-V.-Jf, 

L'acif  r  n'a  I'lTantnga  lui  le  fn  qae  par  la  tiavail  qui  Inl  a  fait 
Mqudrir  plai  de  peifcctlDO.— i^Mk. 

Eiudicx,  noa  pour  aitolr  plua,  mala  poor  mtoIt  mlenx  qne  let 


r»  paaafaa,  lam  tipoBaa  fonna  0 


la  da  ml rltt.-^£a 


tJa  Ui  eat  eilai  qn*  lai  (Ota  atolnt  a 
Ami**. 

Ja  a'alma  paa  nn  liomma  que  Je  n«  pula  aboidai  la  premier  nJ 
aaluti  arut  qu'lt  ■■  aalo*  aaoa  m'lTilir  h  aaa  jeux  at  lani  Irampcl 
diM  la  b«BM  opinion  qv'il  ft  da  lotmlma.— Mm. 


SOLUTIONS  OP  PROBLEMS  AND  QUERIES. 


In  an*  right-angled  triaoala,  the  aqnara  vhloh  ia  daaaribad  ap< 
the  aide  anbtaading  tho  right  ugla  la  equal  to  the  iqaaiaad«a«iioi 
upon  the  aide*  which  oontaia  ttaa  right  aagle 


it,  draw  A  0,  parallal  to  B  0,  mealing  ■  M  In  K,  and  A  i,  foraUtl  to 
K  D  (I.ll)  ;  from  t,  draw  >  t  lad  p  s,  patallal  to  a  a  aud  a  0 
raipeellTalT ;  fram  r.  In  v  r,  nuke  p  •  equal  to  v  a  (1. 1}  1  and, 
from  ■  and  a,  draw  ■  L  and  a  m,  parallel  to  t  a  and  p  ■  reapvctiTilj 


{'■J*'- 


(  a  la  eqiul  to  *  F  (I.  3*}  1  for 
F  ;  wheiefort,  R  a  ii  equal  to 


Then,  becftuia  tlie  angle  b  a  0  U  a  rtehl  Migle  (brp,),  and  that 
th«  angle  a  a  «  !*  alao  ■  ilgbt  aogla  (Def.  30),  llie  two  itiaight 
Unei,  A  0,  A  o,  opon  the  oppoille  aldea  of  A  a,  milco  with  it,  at  ibe 
point  A,  Ue  adjacent  anglei  equal  to  (wo  right  anglci  |  thirefaie, 
-  -  '-  in  the  lame  itntgbt  fine  withAoTl-  U)l  for  the  tiiM 
B  A  lad  A  H  ira  In  the  urae  itr^gbt  line.     And  becauie 

iiaiiUrl  to  B  p  (oona.),  lad  A  F  to  H  B,  theTafori 
tlcgram  (Def.  A.)  )  whan. 

(I.  M),  ba'i'ng  between  the  itme  piiillele  A  P  and  N  T.  Ana 
'---Aiiae  A  0  B  c  i*  a  parallelosraia  (cont.).  the  *id«  0  a  I)  equal  to 
aide  B  0,  and  a  a  ii  tqaal  to  A  C  (I.  34}  1  but  a  A  ii  equal  to 
>,  thnefore  the  remainder  it  o  ii  eqiki  to  Ibe  rrmaindtr  f  o 
I.  3).  And  btciDie  A  0  a  F  la  a  pirallelMiam  (coni.),  thaie- 
:  P  a,  a  c,  are  equal  to  c  a,  A  F,  reipeetlTelf ;  but  it  haa  been 
WD  that  c  A,  A  p,  are  equal  to  o  a,  B  x,  reipecllTtlj;  whererore, 
,  a  c,  are  rquil  to  o  a,  a  R,  eash  to  each  (Ai.  I),  lod  the  third 
I  P  o  hii  been  tbown  tn  be  equal  to  the  third  side  o  a  ;  there- 
fore, Ibe  triingle  F  C  a  li  equal  to  the  triangle  o  N  a  (I,  8  ind 

erefore  P  a  B  a  Ii  a  pirillelagrara  {D»f.  A.) ;  whence  111  oppoiit* 

itt  are  equal  (I.  34),  aad  the  inglea  which  t  F  or  a  P  make  with 

c,  upon  one  tide  ol  it,  ire  equl  to  two  right  aoeUa  (I.  13) )  bat 

a  anglea   a  p  T  and  c  P  a,  are  equal  ta  (I.  33)      the    anglra 

a  p  lod  A  c  P    of  the   triingle  a  b  0,  reapeotiTalj  1    wbere- 

re    the    remalolog    angle   >  r  a   li    equal  to  the   RmalDing 

angle  a  a  c  (Ai.  3),  that  la,  to  a  right  angle;  therefore,  the  remiin- 

iog  anglia  of  p  a  B  a  are  right  asglci  [Cor.  I.  4(1),  ind  the  ilda 

F  a  ii  equal  to  the  aide  F  a  (eona.) ;  whence,  p  a  a  a  It  equilaleral, 

and  la  Uienrore  a  aquire  (I>ef.  30)  ;  and  It  ii  equal  to  the  iquars 

Again,  beeauie  the  angle  c  B  K  ii  a  light  angle,  aa  alao  the  ingle 
A  B  r,  take  from  theic  equali  the  common  inele  A  B  K,  therefore, 
the  remaiDlng  anglei  c  a  A  and  11  a  p  ire  equal  (Ai.  3) ;  brnee,  in 
the  two  trianglei  ABO  and  P  a  M,  the  tide  A  a  ia  equal  to  the  lida 
—  'Tid  the  anglea  c  a  a,  B  a  c,  ire  eqoil  to  the  angles  HIP, 
rapeetiTclj ;  therefsre.  the  aide  p  M  la  equal  to  the  aide 
nd^a  u  li  equi]  to  n  c  [I.  !S1.  or  to  a  d,  of  which  the  part 
equal  to  the  put  b  t  ;  theiilore  the  lemiinder  H  a  1>  equal 
t  remiinder  T  D  (Ai.  3) ;  now,  p  I  ii  equal  to  p  a,  or  la  a  c, 
'H.aDdTFli  equal  to  B  A,  or  top  o;  theiefore,  the  remiinder 
equal  to  the  remainder  K  o';  and  the  angle  a  T  D  la  equal  to 
the  asgia  a  m  X,  baoauaa  m  p  fait*  upon  the  paikllala  o  h  aad  ■  x 
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(I.  29) ;  hence,  the  tiiaagle  •  T  D  whieh  would  be  formed  by  joiii- 
iog  s  D  it  eqaal  to  the  tmngle  o  x  m  which  would  l>e  fonned  bj 
j  lining  a  k  (I.  6) ;  whence,  the  etraight  line  joining  8  o  it  eqnal  to 
the  line  joining  G  k,*  and  the  angles  l  d  a  and  D  s  l  are  eqaal  to 
the  angles  ▲  M  o  and  v  o  a,  reapeeuvelj,  bccaose  their  complementa 
are  equal  in  the  former  triangle;  wherefore,  the  triangle  s  D  I.  is 
equal  to  the  triangle  o  N  a  (1. 26);  therefore,  the  trapesium  a  t  o  L 
is  eqnal  to  the  trapeaium  o  K  m  a  (Ax.  2) ;  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  trapeiium  q  b  L  &  may  be  shown  to  be  equal  to  the  trapeaium 
X  N  o  y.  And  because  the  triangle  a  M  b  haa  been  shown  to  be 
equal  to  the  triangle  P  B  t,  and  pca  tooNB,  as  alto  the  aquare 
u  c  to  the  square  p  q  b  ■,  therefore  the  whole  square  b  c  B  o  ia  equal 
to  the  squares  b  o,  c  H  (Ax.  2),  which  waa  to  be  demonatrated. 

HoBATio  KoBiNsox,  Shcernesa. 
NoTB.^The  trapcsinm  ■  t  d  l  might  haTc  been  ahown  to  be 
equal  to  the  trapeaium  o  x  n  a,  as  also  a  b  L  B  to  x  m  o  P,  by 
profiog  the  sides  and  angles  equal,  on  the  same  principle  whicn 
Euelid  employs  in  the  fourth  proposition  of  the  nr&t  book,— the 
well-known  principle  of  tupropoiiiumf  which  results  in  coincidence 
and  consequent  equality. 

•  The  rtadrr  will  understsnd  this  pert  better,  bj  aetoallf  drawing  the 
Udcs  o  s  and  x  o.^Eo. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

IIDSIC— F.  J.  J.  (Bmwtty) :  We  have  read  joor  long  and  sensible  letter 
OB  Colonel  Tbonpson's  theory  of  the  **  dnpUelty  of  the  disaonancca."  We 
most  Jadfe  the  ooloacre  theory  not  bj  aone  eonntcr  theory,  bat  by  experi* 
meat.  He  make*  an  iDStmment  aeeovdisr  to  his  theory.  It  Is  played  in 
the  heariof  of  many.  Be  tbas  pots  the  qacsUon  to  the  boman  ear:  Does 
my  theory  produce  the  intonatioos  which  suit  yoa  best  ?  Tbe  human  ear, 
repreeentcd  by  many  good  jadget,  answers.  **  Tes.**  If  to,  what  becomes  of 
oar  coantcr  <Aeory— tbat  beeaase  there  is  tiwipUeitf  in  the  consonances 
(notes  consonant  with  the  key-note),  there  can  thereiore  be  no  dupUeitp  in 
the  dittonaneri  ?  Nature's  clear  answer  is  stronger  than  our  l<^c.  We 
have  ncTer  heard  an  objection  to  the  l>eanty  and  aecoracy  of  tone  produced 
by  Colonel  Thompson**  iaatrnmenU,  but  only  to  the  complexity  of  their 
stracture,  r«peetaUy  in  tbe  key-board— mechanical  dlfficalties  whicb  must 
be  oTcreome.— Elbctioos  :  You  will  find  in  Lesson  IX.,  p.  373,  tuSdent 
initructlons  In  the  German  Concertina  for  >  oar  purpose.  There  is  an  error 
in  the  UUe  of  the  Irish  Air.  It  should  be  Key  i>.  not  Key  V.-^G.  V.  (Man- 
chester): In  Lesson  in.  p.  99,  we  dealt  with  the'^tinM."  *' accent,"  and 
**  neasare,'*  as  they  must  be  looked  at  apart  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  expressed  on  paper.  In  the  first  preparation  of  that  lesson  we  were 
aided  by  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  SJ  r.  Graham,  of  Edinburgh.  After  a 
lew  lessons  we  hope  to  satisfy  our  friend  with  the  **  notational**  riew  of  the 
subject.— T.  O.  will  find  the  words  Orate,  Largo,  fte.,  at  the  back  of  the 
upe  in  fkhoflcld's  Portable  Metronome,  which  be  can  get  at  MotcUo*!  in 
the  Poultry.— J.  U..  a  lad  of  siateen,  who  sends  us  his  llrst  effort  at  com- 
position, tbould  make  the  aoosntof  tbe  music  correspond  with  the  accent  of 
tbe  poetiy.— K.  8.  U.  aski.  IIow  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  is  to  be 
obtained  from  any  of  the  German  academies  ?  Can  any  one  direct  him  ?— 
I.  Thomas  (Pesttnlog}:  Takiur  lah  for  the  key-note  of  tbe  minor  scale  (as 
we  do),  tbe  **  mental  effects*'  described  do  belong  to  both  scales.— W.  P. 
(Kerry):  Lesson  1 JL,  p.  b7S,  will  guide  }ou.  You  are  iiol  **  doing  what  you 
are  told**  if  yon  are  troubling  yourself  at  present  with  the  stiff  and  the 
crotchets^-JuHN  Suitii  ( Paisley) :  We  luve  sent  your  exercise  la  com- 
position to  Mr.  J.  Pojrton,  32,  Jonn-street,  Cambridge  Heath,  London,  who 
Mat  kindly  offered  to  eorreei  any  exereue$  ourpapiU  may  tend  to  him.  If  ^ 
our  inipils  can  afford  it,  a  small  fee,  in  postagu  atami>s,  should  always  be 
enclosed  with  the  exerciM  #but  he  does  not  require  this.  Let  Mr.  bmitb 
write  to  Mr.  Poyton.— John  TATLoa:  Bee  previous  answers,  p.  400.— Mr. 
Booth  will  see  better  glees  than  thoss  he  names  in  the  P.  £.  soon.- 
A.  H.  M.:  You  will  find  it  moat  convenient  to  make  tbe  middle  c  of  yoursix* 
teen  glass  hanaonicon  your  doh  with  the  higher  octave  marks  ;  to  tbatyour 
lowest  note  would  be  tb  with  the  **  one"  below,— your  highest  nute  doh 
with  **  two**  above.  The  glass  harmonieoa  does  not  so  easily  get  out  of  tune 
as  tbe  concertina,  but  the  latter  has  many  adrantages.- Lawxar  and 
Josbph  Cox  s  See  Lesson  IX.,  p.  873.— Johh  Lxwis  :  8eu  of  tongues 
for  tbe  harmonicon  may,  we  believe,  be  obtained  of  Mr.  W.  Spragoe, 
Flusburv-pavement,  London— write  to  him.— M.  B.  8.  C. :  We  are  sorry  to 
have  misunderstood  you.—PaiLA:  Hamilton's  Grammar  is  cheap  and 
good.  Marx's  **  School  of  Composition*'  is  tbe  best,  but  expenslTe.  Tbe 
principles  developed  in  our  lessons  give  peeuUar  facilities  for  the  study  of 
*'  thorough  bass."— LaiLA :  The  ▼ibrations  of  a  pendulum  are  longer,  not 
more /rejuMif,  in  proportion  as  it  is  struck  more  forcibly.  Why  should 
those  of  a  tuning  fork  or  drum  be  different  1  By  striking  your  tuning  fork 
or  fuitar  string  more  violently  than  usual,  you  make  the  vibrations  longer 
or  wider  than  usual,  not  more  frequent.  **The  dead  march'*  in  the 
Oratorio  of  **  Saul."  Colonkl  Thompson's  "Just  Intonation  "  ia  out  of 
print ;  any  large  Mechanics*  Instituiion  library,  however,  will  supply  you 
with  bis  **  exercises,"  «  here  the  same  principles  are  developed. 

CAaACTAOUS:  **L) ell's  Geology**  and  ** Laplace's  Astronomy**  ars 
reckoned  the  best.— J.  T.  Milmr,  {Hu11)i  In  order  to  solve  the  question 
**  in  what  time  would  23  ravii  resp  a  field  whieh  40  women  would  reap  In 
six  days,  if  7  men  can  reap  as  much  as  9  women  ;'*  it  is  plain  that  i!3  men 
would  take  more  ftsss  than  40  women,  supposing  that  the  men  and  women 
were  on  sn  rqushly  in  point  of  strength ;  but  this  not  being  the  case, 
the  men  will  take  leu  time  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  in 
the  ratio  of  9  to  7,  this  being  thu  raiio  of  the  stiength  of  thu  mon  to  tbat  of 
the  wumen:  hence,  the  propriety  of  the  following  statement  according 
to  rule ;  see  Cassell*s  Arithmetic,  page  106. 

reapers      rsapsrs 

^       I        I        I    :  :    6  days  :  8  days. 


CoBUBnnieatloBS  have  been  fswiisJ  from  S.  W.  M.  (BcU^f-  KJL 
(Portaea):  Jacob  B.  (Manchester):  W.  Soomaan  (Umnu^tdB.:  J.i. 
ltBODBs,CiTiLis(DBmfHes):  W.  UiaBOKS(Pimlleo):  J.  W.iEsstBouk 
O.  AacnnoLO  (St,  Peter's):  G.  Wild (Daltoo-oo-Tecs):  Davsos (Kum. 
bofougb):  U.  KiCBAAnsoii  (Maaebcster):  G.  W.C  ;  V— e.  A— d  (tio^sta. 
inf):  £.  WasTWBLL  (Blaekbom):  J.  Holt  (Bochdale):  fi.  B.  (Tort^ 
ahire):  P.  TnoxrsoN  (MaaelMster) :  f.  M.  Baionrwiu.  (Berks/.  D. 
M..  N.  B.,8.  O.  (Eascz):  Dbdx  ECBBLlos(Kottingbaa):  J.  Vkitiut 
KLLAvn  (HaUlka):  W.  BanswAM  (Camden  Town):  P.  W.  B.  {CwmUt 
New  Town):  W.  S.  B.;  UoaaaT  (Canterbory):  C.  H.  F.(Psta4iiil': 
WabIM  (East Dereham):  H.  (X— XXV.  (Suiecx):  J.  0.  Bazss vUaUu,; 
T.  L.  D.  (Thnpstoa):  8.  A.  (Leeds):  and  W.  J.M.  (Hoxteo). 


LITEHAKY    NOTICES. 

Thb  Aotoobaphs  pom  Fbbboom,  jost  published,  wil  be  fovad  dftplyis* 
tsrestiog  tc  the  readers  of  Vnete  Tom'e  OAim,  and  to  all  the  frirads  of  QsTfry 
Abolition.  The  Volume  contains  the  eootributioas  of  more  thaa  tkirtj  ta> 
nent  writers,  on  the  great  sumeet  of  Negro  ISaiaacipatioa,with  lae>«unilei  of 
their  autographs.  Among  the  eootilbutions  ars  thrse  by  Mrs.  fisnid 
Beeeher  Stowe,  one  by  her  ststar.  Miss  C.  K.  Beecher,  s  poweifal  uk.  ^ 
Frederie  Douglas;  other  articles,  in  prose  and  verse,  by  Profssson  Alln. 
Bay  mood,  and  Finney,  Judge  Bimie,  Horaeo  Mann,  l«wis  TSppsa,  Horvt 
Greely,  Bev.  J.  Pierpont,  fte.  Also  letters  from  ths  Bishop  of  Oxieird,  Earl 
(Carlisle,  Joaeph  Btnrge,  Wilson  Armistcad,  fte.  Ths  prise  st  whieh  Mm  ii 
published,  one  shitUnf ,  will,  no  doubt,  be  ths  means  of  seewiog  lor  it  s  moM 
eztsnsivs  circulation. 

Atrbism  CoMsinBann  Thboumioallt  and  Politicailt.  Thb  >V 
lome,  now  m  the  press,  consists  of  thirteen  Leeturcs,  faf  the  B*t.  Lrsisi 
BBBCuaa.  D.D.  (fathsr  of  Mrs.  U.  B.  Stowe.)  These  Lectarss  calsr  isilj 
into  the  momentous  question  now  at  issue,  or.  at  leut,  under  Siicastias 
between  **  Seculariam"  and  Christianity.  For  cKise  ressomog  soil  dsqucBt 
declamation,  thes4|  Lectures  have  rarely  been  surpaased.  Tbe  Volssw  vill 
be  well  printed,  and  wUl  be  sobi  for  sis.  6d.  bound  in  cloth. 

Tub  Altab  or  thb  UotisBuoLO :  a  Series  of  Services  (or  DesNttic  War- 
ship for  every  Monaing  and  Evening  in  tbe  Tear ;  Selest  Portiocsof  Ualj 
Wilt,  and  l*rayers  and  Tbanksgivings  for  Particular  Oceasioos;  etth  u 
Add  I  ess  to  Heada  of  FamiUes.  Edited  by  the  Kev.  John  Harris,  D.U^  Prii- 
cipal  of  New  CoUege,  St.  John's  Wood ;  Author  of  -  The  Uicat  Tcxkf ;" 
**MammoD;****Pre-Adamtts  Karth,"  k/c.  &c..  assisted  by  eaiaeotcoainbaiM. 
The  fuliowing  are  among  the  Ministers  engaged  in  the  prsparauoaof  Tii 
Altab  op  tub  Uousb hold  :— The  Bev.  J.  lihennan,  the  Kev.  \T.  Vrnd, 
D.D.,  the  Bev.  W.  U.  Buntiar.  M.A.,  the  Bev.B.  Fergnssa,  LLJ).,  IhcXc*. 
F.  A.  Cox,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  Bev.  Professcr  Lortmer,  ths  Rev.  Nevous  HlI, 
B.A.,  the  Bev.  B.  8.  Uollls,  tbe  Bev.  W.  Chalmers,  A.M.,  the  Her.  J.  Bw>. 
mont,M.D.,  Uie  Bev.  Samuel  Martin,  the  Bev.  WilUaa  Brock,  the  Ui*- 
John  Kennedy,  A..M,  the  iiev.  William  Leaak.  tbe  Bev.  Charles  Villuiu, 
the  Bev.  W.  W.  Kwbauk,  A.M.,  the  Bev.  J.  Stongbton,  tbe  Ber.  W.BaO. 
the  Bev.  George  Smith.  IkcHcc  The  Wotk  will  be  compUud  in  T^tiu 
Parts,  one  to  appear  ou  the  First  day  of  each  suoscssive  month ;  lh«  «b»lt 
forming  One  Handsome  Volume,  with  Ftoutispiece  eograiedeniUdtfi 
first -rate  Artist.    Parts  1.  and  II.  are  now  ready,  price  Is.  each. 

Casssll's  Euclid.- Thb  Elbmbivts  ov  Gbomstbt.  CeatainiJifi^ 
First  Six.  and  the  Eleventh  and  T  wellth  Books  of  Euclid.  kdit«4  hj  Xskm 
Wallace,  A.M.,  price  is.  in  stiff  covets,  or  Is.  6d.  neat  ebth. 

Thb  Sslf  anu  Class  ExAMmaa  in  Eocun.  eoniahdag  the  Esssca* 
tions  of  all  the  Proposiiions  and  Corollaries  In  Cassell's  Ediuoa,  fer  ths  sm 
of  Colleges.  Schools,  and  Private  Students,  is  now  resdy,  pries  M< 

Cassbll*s  Elbmbnts  or  AaiTHMBTie.(unilbna  with  CssieUI  Eccub) 
is  now  ready,  price  Is.  in  stiff  covers,  or  Is.  6d.  nost  doth. 

Thb  Avswbbs  to  all  tub  Qubstionb  in  Cassbll's  Asitaxsric 
for  the  use  of  Private  Studenu.  and  of  Teachars  and  ProCBssors  who  usitui 
work  in  ihsir  clasaotf,  is  preparing  for  publication,  price  Sd. 

Thb  Ladies'  Wobk  Book,  containing  ftiU  instructions  for  ever;  ^^ 
Ladies'  Work,  in  Point  Lace,  Kniuing,  NetUng,  Embroidery.  Croohet.^ 
forming  the  most  splendid  Book  for  the  Work-table  ever  issaed.  This  «(n 
contains  an  immeuae  number  of  tbe  newest  Oeaigns  fbr  l^sdiss'  tVsrki« 
every  description,  and  is  produesd  in  a  style  perfictly  uniqas.  rns* 
8s.  Gd. 

Tub   Ladibs   Dbawino-Eoou    Bock,  in   which   are  introdnced  Um 
choicest  Engravings  from  the  **  lUostrated  Exhibitor  and  Msgaiuu  bf  -Ut, 
and  the  "J^dies'  Work  Book;"  the  whole  forming  a  beauUlul  Toiuw  >< 
the  Drawlng-roou.    The  work  is  printed  on  fine  Plato  i'aper,  and  get  »!'  a 
the  first  style  of  Art.    Prioe  IVs.  (id. 

Umclb  Tom's  Cabin,  with  Twenty-seven  Illastratieas  on  ^*  ^ 
George* Cruikshank,  and  an  elegant  Portrait  of  the  Aathocesi.--^»** 
Editi  ins  of  this  popular  work  are  now  on  sals  at  oar  o''^**^*^^'*^ 
Boom  Edition,  demy  8vo.,  prise  is.  fid.  elegnatly  bound,  with  giltedfti. 
crown  Svo. ,  neatly  boand.gUt  sdfes,  Ss.  fid,,  or  plain  biodlag.  3i« 

Tub  Illostbatbd  Exiiibitob  ANoMAOAXtMB  Of  AaT'TbeFifitP>^^ 
a  new  and  improved  Series  of  this  work,  under  the  title  of  the  iLL^'^Tr 
Maoaximb  or  Akt,  is  now  ready,  price  One  Shilling.  Bach  Weekly  Mi>>>^ 
is  now  enclosed  in  a  neat  wrapper,  prioe  3d.  In  additioa  to  d*"*^ 
Engravings  in  ths  text,  each  number  contains  a  fine  Eagrarug.  wtfite* 
Plate  Paper.  With  thU  Part  is  presented  a  splendid  View  e(  t^/ ^^^^ 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  during  ths  InUrment  of  the  laM  Duke  of  «(^ 
ton.  printed  upon  fine  PlaU'Paper.  measuring  sightesn  i^c^^'IfiljulJ 
in  addiUon  to  fbnr  separate  Engravings,  and  a  largs  aombsr  of  shsweiu 
traiions.  ^^ . 

Ths  Pathway,  a  Bsligioos  Msgasins,  price  id.  aaeh  Vomter*  *r!?tj, 
a  ncAt  wrapper.    The  Fourth  Volume  haa  jut  eommeneed— >«u^*" 
price  8s.  Sd.  each,  Vol.  IIU  prics  Ss.  M.,  nsatiy  bound,  sia  bov  rsM/. 

Printed  and  Published  by  John   Gassbll,  S^  ^  ^'^ 

Lodgatt-hilL— Fsbraaiy  19.  Ittl. 


LESSONS    IN    DRAWING.— No.    VI. 

OCTLINE  (amiMNalJ. 

turn  fottnt  of  whicli  we  han  hitherto  ipoken  have  been  for  |  eye,  b  propcrlj  represented.  Take  tlw  fignre  of  •  cube,  tat 
the  moit  put  tuch  u  mtj  be  dravm  in  their  aatuni  or  proper  instance :  three  of  the  six  iquare  fftce*  of  thit  lolid  are  ahown, 
dimen^oM  on  a  flat  anrfaoe,  ai,  for  inatance,  the  aquare  or  the  1  but  one  only  ia  leen  as  a  square,    Thia  ia  a  pecapectiTS  \iew 
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from  Sncipio,  /  be^n.  From  the  idea  of  repetition,  these  veibt 
beeome  IreqiieDtatiTef ;  m,  inceseo,  /  astault,  from  ineedo.  / 
tg^proa»eh,  Areeeto,  for  tcccno  (from  accedo,  /  came  to)f  hae 
a  causal  force ;  ai,  leayst  to  eom€^  1  tend  fir, 

DmuiDTiTa  YsEBs* 

Another  class  of  defiTatire  Terfaa  bear  the  name  of  dimmu' 
Um$ :  thej  express  the  idea  of  diminution,  what  is  little,  or 
-what  is  contemptible.  They  are  formed  br  the  sn  Ax  i//,  and 
follow  Uie  first  conjugation,  e.  g.,  cant-ulare,  to  nng  tmaU, 
from  eantare,  and  that  from  cano ;  coBserib«illare  (from  scribo), 
to  mtMU  tof  ether ;  sorb-illare,  to  «^,  from  sobire,  to  nip. 

iNCHOATrm  YSXBS^ 

Ftnslly,  there  are  the  inchoatiTC  Terbs,  so  called  because 
they  denote  a  beginning  (from  inchoo,  /  be^inj.  The  suffix 
is  here  te,  which  is  united  to  the  root  by  means  of  a,  «,  •'. 
Their  inflexions  are  after  the  third  conjugation,  e.  g.,  from 
labire,  to  totter  or  fitU,  is  formed  the  inchoatire  (called  also, 
inceptive,  from  incipio,  /  bt^n)  labaseo,  /  bepin  to/aU  or  totter ; 
from  pallire»  to  be  pale,  comes  pallesco,  /  prow  pate ;  from 
gemlre,  to  groan,  gemisoo,  /  fo6;  from  dormire,  to  sleep, 
obdormiseo,  I  fin  oMeep, 

CoMPOvwD  Vbkbs. 

Verbs  are  compound  as  well  as  primitiTe  and  deriTstiye. 
Compound  Terbs  are  made  up  of  two  or  more  parts.  These 
parts  may  be  rerbs,  and  then  compound  Terbs  are  said  to  be 
tormed  of 

Vef^Ml  Sterne, 

Are-facio  (from  arlre,  to  be  dry),  I  make  dry, 
Cale-facio  (from  calire,  to  be  hot),  I  make  hot,, 
Hade-facio  (from  madire,  to  be  wet),  I  make  wet, 
Pate-facio  (from  patflre,  to  be  open),  I  make  open, 
Assue-fscio  (from  assuSre,  not  in  use^,  assuescl^re,  ]  /  grow 
Consue-faclo  (from    consuere,  not  in  use},  con-  >  aeeue* 
Buescire,  )  tomed, 

Commone«facio  (from  commonsrei  to  remind),  I  remind, 
advise, 

Condoce-faeio  (from  condocire,  to  instruct),  I  instruct,  or 
train  191. 

Of  these  compounds,  the  four  which  stand  first  are  com- 
posed of  two  Terbs.  The  four  last  hsTe  each  a  preposition 
besides.  Thu5,  a«sue  is  made  up  of  ad  and  sup.  Facio  is  the 
second  verb  in  all  the  instances.  The  specific  meaning  is  in 
each  case  given  by  the  first  Terb,  which  is  for  the  most  part  an 
intransitive. 

Nominal  (nouns  and  adjectives)  Stems, 

Take,  SB  an  example,  tergi-versor,  literally  /  turn  my  back 
(E.  K.  tergiversation),  which  consists  of  tergum,  the  back,  and 
Tersor,  from  verto,  /  turn. 

This  combination,  as  with  the  former  one,  is  made  chiefiy  by 
means  of  faoere,  in  the  form  of  ficare. 

Aedi-ficare  (from  aedes,  a  chapel,  a  house),  to  build  (E.  R. 
sdi^), 

Kidi-ficare  (nidus,  a  nest),  to  build  a  nest, 

Signi-floare  (signum,  a  sign),  to  make  a  sign  (E.  R.  signify). 

Ampli-fioare  (amplus,  broad),  to  enlarge  (£.  R.  ampltfy), 

Qrati-ficare  (gratus,  ^/iMuan/),  to  please  (E.  ^,  gratify). 
Compound  verbs  are  made  also  by 

Adverbial  and  Prepositional  Stems, 

Batis-faoere  (from  satis,  enough),  to  satisfy   (E.  R). 

Satis-dare  (from  satis,  enough),  to  give  security, 

Bene-dicire  (from  bene,  well),  to  speak  well  of, 

Male-dicSre  (from  male,  ill)  to  speak  ill  of, 

Ma-TcUe  (from  magis,  roM^),  to  prefer. 

Ad-stare  (from  ad,  to,  near),  to  statid  near, 

Pro-ferre  (from  pro,  before),to  bring  forward, 

Bc-ccdere  (from  de,  down)^  to  depart, 

Prae-videre  (from  prae,  befortV  to  foresee. 

Some  elements  in  compound  verbs  which  were  originally 
prepoditions  no  longer  exist  as  such,  but  in  their  natural  form 
are  found  only  in  combination,  and  mar  therefore  take  the 
Indefinite  name  ^f  particles. 


Amb,  from  the  Greek  amphi,  around  (ambo,  in  Lstb^.  m  k& 
sides,  is  found  in  ambi^  (fgo)>  ^  ^'^^  ^'*^  ^ 
thither,  J  dowbi ;  amburo  (nro),  I  set  on  fie  eU  romtf ; 
anquizD  (ambquiro,  quaero),  /  trnmsHgate, 

Du,  Di«  DVt  denoting  divisiom  and  megation,  e.  g.,  diieedo,  I 
parifiosn ;  dimitto,  Isendawaiy ;  rasipo  (ttpo,  or  ndicr, 
supo,  leaetS,  I  scatter;  dtmo  {no,  I  faU),I  psH  dbm, 
destroy;  dlfffdo  (fido,  I  trust),  I  dietrvet. 

Ns,  not,  e.  g.,  nescire,  to  he  ignoremi;  nequirf,  to  U 
unable, 

Rx,  back,  again,  away,  e.  g.,  rsTertor,  /  retmn ;  redco,  /  f» 
back ;  rcTello,  /  tear  assay ;  resieo,  /  cut  of;  resiito,  / 
stand  against,  resist,  * 

Sx  (sine,  without),  denoting  separation,  appears  in  leccdo,  / 
withdraw  (E.  R.  secede,  ssesssion) ;  sepeno,  /  ky  oiiidlr, 
sejungo,  /  separate. 

Sirs,  sv  (sub,  under),  denoting  from  under,  that  is,  nfwerdi,  m 
in  suspendo,  /  hattg  up ;  su-spicio,  /  look  ^, 

Com,  cov,  coo,  00  (cum,  with),  signifying  together,  mmos,  ii  of 
common  oecnrrenee,  and  may  be  seen  in  conpono,  / 
put  together  (B.  R.  con^tose,  tomposition) ;  congredior 
(gradior,  gressus),  /  «oine  to^Hher(R,  R.  Mii^ren] ;  ooco, 
/  go  toaether.  In  some  instances^  tiiia  particle  uemi  to 
do  little  else  than  strengthen  the  Terb  with  nrhieh  it  ii 
joined,  e.  g.,  concede,  /  yield;  congratulor,  /triiAjbjr; 
cohoitor,  I  encourage, 

Vbxbs  Teaksititb  Ajro  lMTna.ifsmTB. 

The  widest  distinction  between  verbs  is  made  when  thejm 
divided  into  the  two  classes  of  transitive  or  intransitive.  Tin 
word  tranaitlTe  ffrom  trans,  or^  and  eo, /^)  denotes  rerbi, 
the  action  of  wnich  goes  over  from  the  subject  to  the  object 
The  intransitive  are  those  verbs  in  connexion  with  which  tbii 
transition  does  not  (in  act)  take  place.  Here  sre  tvo 
examples : 

Stdtfcd,  r«f«.  (Xgeet, 

i,   TXANSITIVX:       Pttter  amat  flUam 

Fittker  loves    (Us)  son 

II.  Imtxaxsxtxte:    File  dormit         — 

{The)  daughter  sleeps  

Here,  you  see,  amat  hss  a  subject,  a  Terb,  and  an  olject,  bat 
dormit  has  no  object.  HsTing  an  object  after  it,  the  Tcrb 
amat  is  a  transitivS^erb.  Observe  that  the  act  implied  in  t^ 
Tcrb  passes  from  pater  to  filium,  from  the  subject  to  the  object 
A  transition  of  this  nature  is  the  characteriatic  of  a  tnnsuire 
verb.  The  absence  of  that  transition  is  the  characteristic  ux 
an  intransitive  verb ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  use  of  dorcut. 
there  is  no  such  transition. 

By  a  sort  of  poetic  license,  indeed,  aome  intraniiiive  vcrbi 
have  an  object  after  them,  but  only  an  object  of  the  Mn« 
meaning,  or  of  similar  import  with  the  verb,  e.  g.,  somoi*^ 
somnium,  I  have  dreamt  a  dream. 

Occasions  there  are  where  a  really  transitive  verb  fttndi 
without  an  object;  as,  quid  agis?  lego;  what  ariiheuJsieg: 
I  am  reading.  Here  no  object  is  expressed;  yet  is  leg »^ 
transitive  verb,  for  it  is  by  the  ides,  not  the  mere  form  ol 
expression,  that  these  things  sre  determined,  snd  ia  ^^1^ 
of  reading  an  object  is  of  necessity  involved.  If  I  resd«  I  rtsd 
something;  you  may  ask  :  What  do  you  read?  bntyos  cis- 
not  ask.  What  do  you  sleep  ? 

Transitive  verbs  are  subdivided  into  two  sorts— the  utiw 
and  the  passive. 

.  Acn  vx :  Fater  amat  flliam, 

Tktjhiher  loves  the  son 
Passivx  :  Pater  amator  a  filk>, 

7%e  Jblher  is  loved  by  the  son. 

These  distinctions  are  called  voices  ;  we  speak  of  the  sdtf* 
voice  and  the  passive  Toice.  It  la  only  transitive  rerbi  tost 
admit  the  distinction  of  active  and  pasaiTo.  The  psativs  voi^ 
is  the  counterpart  of  the  active  Toiee,  and,  when  the  Utttf 
does  not  exist,  the  former  cannot  be  found.  Hence  it  *PP^ 
that  there  are  Terbs  which  are  neither  active  nor  passive;  sot» 
Terbs  beingneither  the  one  nor  the  other,  are  cslled  nnw 
(neither).  Thus  dormit,  he  sleeps,  is  a  neuter  Terb.  D»nn^^ 
you  see,  denotes  a  certain  state ;  and,  in  general,  iDtriii»|J^ 
or  neuter  verba  denote  a  atate,  e.  g.,  currit,  he  rwu\  voiv 
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B  mb,  however,  hw  kction  for 


Ton  Me  tlia  blow  giren  by  the  hand,  Ferinnt  U 
tive  Tab,  beoanss  t^  action  which  it  conveji  puna  from  the 
eubject  to  the  object.  It  it  (Uo  k  truuitive  Terb  in  the  actiTa 
Toiee.  TiaiuitiTe  verb*  are  in  the  active  voice  when  thajr 
have  the  termiaalioat  of  the  active  voice.  Or,  to  define  the 
matter  acooidiiig  to  the  aeiue,  trsoaitive  verba  are  in  the 
aotive  voice  when  they  have  an  objeot,  ai  feriunt,  the  ol:iJ*<=t 
of  which  i«  •dvoiarimn.  The  aame  lanae  may  be  expKMed 
by  a  piMive  voice,  thua : 


Bjr  ooeapuing  togethat  thia  and  the  lait  example,  joa  *ee 
the  otgect  na*  beeome  the  iubjeet ;  and  the  lubjectia  converted 
into  the  inatminent ;  and  obaerve,  the  iiutruQieiit  ia  preceded 
bv  the  pnpoaitioa  a.  Bj  that  prepoeition  (a,  ab,  abi,  £y  oi 
B>M)  the  initnuneat— when  a  pareon  oi  an  animate  object— 
mnat  alwaja  be  accompanied.  If  the  initrument  ia  a  thing, — 
~  ■ — ' — '-•  otijeat,  it  11  put  in  the  ablative  caae  without  any 


TiKiettt  MnekmUaiUe 
WtM  iDUrllBiMr  piKKs, 
IV  foWsr  lb  •ioM  if  U<  Ml 


ice  converted  into 

But  in  the  pie- 

rill  beat  appear  by 


In  the  inatance  juil  given  of  an  active  vc 
B  paiaive  voice,  the  seDM  lemaiiu  the  tame 
vioua  eaample  the  lenee  il  altered.  Thia 
the  two  eaiee  being  put  together. 

n>   MM!   alc«il{^ 

^"'  "^  \  Pan.  Adranailu  fcrlmr  ■  poclUbu 

la  the  Snt  initance,  yon  aee  the  lubject  of  the  active 


It  u  the  eaaenlial  featnie  of  the  paaiive  voice  that  the 
aciion  of  the  verb,  initead  of  paawn^  over  to  an  olgect,  either 
tuTni  back  on  the  lubject,  or  remaiaa  with  the  lubjcct.  In 
amor,  I  am  bnnt,  the  act  of  loving  turn*  back  on  the  lubject  /. 
Hence  a  refles  action  ia  involved  in  many  paisive  veibi. 
Moveor,  /  on*  awMrf,  may  lignify  1  mmt  t»yt^f,  or  umpty,  I 


A  much  mora  definite  peculiarity  ii  that  by  which  verbs, 
whieh,  being  paaiive  in  fonn,  have  an  active  ligni&cation. 
Theae  are  already  known  to  the  itadttit  u  the  claai  of  (ii|po»nl 
terbi.  Minute  accuracy  would  require  a  diviaion  to  be  made 
of  depmunt  ttrt4  into  traoiitive  and  intiaQeitlve,  for  while 
honor,  I  gaema'agt,  hai  an  object,  pioBcieeor,  T  go,  is  without 
en  objecL 

There  are,  alio,  verba  whieh,  though  active  in  form,  have 
a  neuter  eigai&catioD  j  for  vapnlo  aignifiei  /  am  btattn,  and 
veneo, /oikhU. 

In  Mote  verba  the  two  forma,  the  active  and  the  paiiire,  are 
blended  together,  and  that  without  a  ptsalve  meaning.  As 
theae  verba  have  not  a  paaaive  import,  ao  are  they  intraniitive 
or  nautei,  and,  for  the  take  of  a  name,  are  called  ntuUr  pat- 


ABdco,  I  dart,  aadm, 

3iiada0i  Iriift^  (ludere. 


Pafld. 


Here,  while  the  preaeot  teniea  are  of  the  active  voioe,  I 
perfect  lenaea  are  in  the  paaaive  voice.  Theae  verba,  ihen,  i 
active  and  paaaive  in/orm,  and  in  nfnffieaiioH  in 


— Lana-EHOUs  h  . 

Piolura  oraat  domum'.  lalutamui  pareales  nottroi;  poatulav' 
Ubrum  meum;  stelUe  toperant  Itrram  magailudint ;  homiata 
eibo  iititDlur  ihlc  pasier  Dfcatoi  e*t  ab  loeipitie  ;  corpus  humuium 
optim*  duratur  taboie ;  aroamut  a  Deo,  et  ab  eo  stmpct  amaii 
■umui  1  supe  eieieitut  leriatui  viriats  unias  militis  :  regis  olim 
ereati  snnt  a  populo;  miseii  eoniolantui  se  spe  mFliorum  tim- 
pornm ;  maxlmi  elcpbaotei  Tigantui  in  silris  el  moattbns  lodiae  ; 
■gitaatai  quidrigae;  Coeliua,  ut  dictitahat,  ad  Cariarem  petveait; 
animus,  qui  ti  iaSimmata  animi  coniut,  lupeHori  capeiaiL ; 
■dIui  coen!u.bat  apud  me  pater ;  lolit  aocipiWt  Irenidii  agilaie 
eolumbu  1  (pes  est  noi  nunlunis  esae;  omun  imprrio  laetl 
parent  acjusia  faeeasunt;  Ipse  meiuers  lueipiea  ne  innocenii  peri- 
culum  (aeeaeeria  1  ea  Ifglouibos  fabioa  dclegit,  gtH  continenti 
alios  aiccBiiri  Jubet;  cm  matediail  uuquam  bono!  benediiit  f 
imo ;  quern  fortcm  tt  bonum  olvem  nan  petulantiaalme  est  iniecta- 
tutt  eaplo  taad  meTSDiie;  veotnm  in  inaulam  est;  quamsloltum 
est,  quum  signum  pugnse  accepnii,  ventiUr*  1  vohtat  ante  ocolol 
latcrnm  juba  regis  alius ;  pennfa  vclare  baud  facile  eat  bomini. 
EKaLuu-LAlln. 

The  house  ia  ornamented  with  pictures :  the  birds  fly  ;  the  birds 
Sit;  1  can  fly  with  winga;  be  bi*  caused  dangerlame,  an  inno- 
oeot  man ;  he  spoke  veil  of  hla  general ;  ia  (bate  any  hope  of 
eating  !  hs  driTes  the  enemy  about ;  aa  elepbant  wanders  in  the 
forest;  God  loiea  good  men;  good  men  are  loTtd  bj  Qod  j 
the  earth  is  aurpaated  'in  BUgnitnds  bj  the  aiaii ;  we  are 
sainted  by  our  parenta  ;  the  boj  aalmed  hia  molhtr ;  I  hare  been 
sent  (or  by  the  king;  the  king  aent  for  the  general ;  ihr  general ssTed 
the  srmy  by  hiavsloar;  by  the  wjadom  of  good  men  tbs  world 
la  aavad  (preeeived)  ;  the  vonna  man  eiecntes  his  uncle's  com- 
mands I   then    art  aatlsfled  with  food ;    1  ' 

killed  the  spurow ;  ei 
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e^mtijta,  to  pain,  ii  naed  Uke  the  CDirespoDding  English 
word.  Ex. :  Sn  Sctanfc  r^inilt  u<i4 ;  the  thought  paint  me. 
S)lc  SanM  f^ranjl  i(n  |  the  wound  pahii  him. 

I.  IDti.  (fan)  joined  with  l^un,  (fe  do,  le  matt)  forme  the 
phnwe,  SI4  ttun-  to  pain,  to  grieve :  Uterally,  to  make,  or 
eauee  pain.  Ex. :  SM  l(iit  mii  m) ;  that  grieves  me  (it  causee 
me  pun).  Ci  ^t  km  XnU  uk^  V^o,  he  haa  hurt  the  child. 
Sic  4ant  !(■(  i^  Ih(  ;  the  baud  poini  him.  3)b<  Jlint  ^1  M 
mf  gfttaa;  the  child  has  hurt  itself. 

n.  !(i)  t)aa,  (Uterally,  to  make,  or  cauie  pain,)  is  employed 
to  denote  mnUal  suff^ringi;  nrrm;  aa,  SI  t^BI  i^m  Itit,  tsi  n 
cl  gRtan  ^  ;  he  ia  sorry,  that  be  has  done  it  (fl  ifnl  nir  Irit, 
ifn  nidrt  gifr^B  )u  ^tfit ;   I  nm  lorry  not  to  have  seen  him. 

III.  Sfblcn.  to  fail,  to  mlai,  to  lack.ii  often  used  imperaonally. 
Ex.:  Si  fiiU  i^n  an  9jciDjn));  he  was  tacliing  in  undemUnding. 
So  also.S)4l  F<tU  tmaflaincf  What  aili  the  man?  9!ije  fi^Il 
ajntn  ?  What  aila  you  ?  or  what  ia  the  matter  with  you ; 

ExsBCiBi  79, 
9(iHiittR,  todeviate;  Qtnu'm,  to  cauae  to  SliiVrf^lagfii,  to  dc- 
9l!«Tmali,  again, once      repent;  ject,     discourage, 

more;  OdllDri^Itit/. wicked-      diibearten ; 

SigCdBiR,     to     en-  neii;  XFi^,  n>   path; 

counter  I  '^injufugtR,  to  add  to,  eigin  to  say,  tell ; 

Iling,!!.  a  thing;  to  join,  adjoin;       C4<it(ii.lo  part  from 

Qtmfbn,    to    earn,  Scie,  (See  1 1 ) ;  another; 

get,  obtain;  SHiitts,     to     avoid,  edmnini,  (see above)) 

Bi^'ijc^B.      to      go      ahua,    to  abstain  Cit'linm^,  /    trsn- 

wrong,  to  mils  the      from;  •     quillily,  peace  of 

way ;  mind ; 
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ejttttt,    m.    contctt,  fflerfHarait',     out   of  mot^^q,  careftil;    ^ 
contention;  humour,     out  of  SBaH/- choice ; 

Ilucent,/.  Tirtue ;  tune;  ©e|,  (See  I.) ; 

Unfc^utbig,  innocent;  ©•Olfirt,  n,  national  3ufriettn^   /    con- 

JBcrfen'nen,    to    mil-      Mng;  tentednesa; 

take,  to  take  for  SDoc'faneii,  to  happen,  Btt'fftflcn,  to  cause,  to 
another;  to  come  to  paia ;       inflict. 

9«  fie(  nif^tf  Mn  efbttt'tuns  Mr.  Nothing  important  happened. 

tfl  i^mttH  m(^tf  l&nacr  unV  ticfct,  Nothing  pains  longer  and  more 

«U  Ui  'S&mufk'itxu,  fctac  (|  13(.  deeply,  than  the  conscious. 

4.)   3ugeitb    in  ll$cr|ntcn  Mr«  ness  of  having  speut  one's 

flcu'fcet  ju  ^a^en.  (his)  youth  in  folly. 

ea^tvL  Zxt  mir,  u>a$  3^nen  fc^U.  Tell  me  what  ails  you,  and  what 

unb    Aaf    ^U   Uc'Mc    3M  ii  the  cause  of  your  tean. 

SbtAnni  ifl. 

di  fc^It  mtc  a«  ttf^uU,  Wif  fnH  I  lack  patience  to  await  the  end 

mfiner  Uxttn  a^'juipartea.  of  my  suflieringt. 

tin  8obfyru{^,  Un  i(^  mir  nx^t  )u'«  A    eulogium,    that   I    cannot 

eignen  fann,  ihut  wit  miftv,  al«  appropriate,  pains  me  more 

lin  ccrtirn'tec  tBcrmtS'.  than  a  merited  reproof. 

kc  t^ut  tsa  f4on  tDc^,  kpa«  an*  That  already  piuns  me  which 

Nnt  nut  {lib  t^ut.  mekes  others  only  sorry. 

1.  Cf  fi^mft)!  «ii4  fo  Mdc  gRfaf4<«  iuiftUdU<(  in  fc^cR.  2.  S>tt 
SDunte  ff^mejt  i^n  mil  i<lfiii  Xa^e  mc^i.  8.  91  fc^merjt  nU^I  mc^, 
al<  V9n  ZtMtn  vtvtannt  pi  fcin,  (icrcn  titit  unb  Sc^tuna  man  M  91^ 
ecmtxbtn  moc^te.  4.  dl  t^ut  mir  lei*,  t^n  beleifcigt  ju  ^^n.  6.  6<^- 
ten  unb  SRciten  t^ut  )vc|.  fogt  ein  altti  beutfc^ef  OJcirKteb.  Q.  yUna 
Stopf  tffut  mic  u>c(.  7-  9'  t^ttt  ntir  in  be?  <B*tU  toct,  i^m  ni<|t  (clfia 
IV  l«ancn.  8.  OBaf  fc^U,  miin  gccuab.  toarum  f«  tMHrifl  f  Q.  ill  fr^it 
mir  tseiter  ni(^<,  fl(f  ba|  %^  ein  tpraig  oerflinimt  Hn.  10.  einb  6if 
ftanf?  11.  3<^  i<^  Mn  (in  tpenta  unn»^(.  12.  SBol  fe^U  3^acB.  18. 
3(|  ^6i  itot)fioe^.  14.  9ic  finb  rtt(^  anb  tngcfc^a,  unb  %9^  flab  ek 
nirtergefc^lagen,— ttwl  fe^U  3^nen?  16.  «•  fe^ft  mh  w<I,  ,3Mftif- 
bcu^ett  usb  ^eclcnru^."  16.  910  (Sect  41.  VI.)  roeinc  ^tunU,  bit 
vcrfpro^cn  Ratlin  )«  tmnmtn,  SMTCtt  Ui,  aac  ttnit  fe^Cc.  17.  «Qc 
9^enf(ten  fel^Iert  18.  Vttin  Sniber  ifl  o^matt  ft^f  gegangen;  flatt  in 
metn  ^anS,  ifl  er  in  ba<  mcind  9la{^(arl  gefommen.  19.  6einc  9Boctc 
gercutcn  i^n,  unb  cr  ^onfpta^  biefefbcn  nic  wiebet  fagcn  )u  looQcn.  20- 
91(9  tititi  vi^viicl,  wa  i(^  vtc^  iu  4aiH^.  21.  £)i(|iv  etrrie  fkl  ia  ber 
SlAt^c  meiKct  SBi-^nung  wt.  22.  3<9  ^oBc  brm  bereiti  Oefagtcn  nar  w^ 
toenig  ^inju)ufugen.  28.  !Diefem  •cfc^enfe  fiQgte  ftc  ctn  neinci  SricfC^a 
9in)u.  24  9x  f«gt<  mil  ««tfil|(^  biiM  ((i^  a"  i  ^^  >••«  ^  ^m 
ni(^t  vctjci^rn. 


1.  It  pains  a  father  to  hear  of  the  wickedneaa  of  his  son. 
2.  Nothing  pains  more  than  to  he  accused  innocently.  3. 
It  pains  me,  that  so  many  persons  have  heen  found  killed  by  the 
last  storm.    4.  I  am  sorry  that  you  did  not  find  me  uX  home. 

5.  The  wound  which  the  soldier  received  in  the  contest  pains  him. 

6.  What  ails  you,  my  friend }  7.  Oh,  nothing  particularly.  8. 
You  look  very  ill,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  9.  I  am  not 
well,  I  have  hurt  myself.  10.  He  has  fallen  out  of  the  window. 
11.  This  boy  lacks  understanding.  12  You  have  been  of- 
fended by  me ;  I  am  sorry,  for  I  esteem  you  much.  IS.  You 
dare  not  lack  courage,  to  encounter  the  contest  with  your 
enemy.    14.  I  lack  patience  to  await  the  event  of  this  matter. 

Section  LXXVII. 

S)iimit  (therewith)  is  often  to  be  rendered  by  "  in  order  to,  in 
order  that,  to  that,  &c."  Ex.:  %^  mnf  ei(en,  bamtt  \(fy  ni(^  ju 
frAt  anftfinine;  I  must  hasten,  in  order  not  to  arrive  too  late. 
3(^  loeUtc  Bitten,  baf  @ie  ba0  t^dten,  bainit  ic^  cl  nic^t  tr;un  tnuf te ; 
((SfUert.)  I  would  beg  you  to  do  that,  in  order  that  I  might 
not  be  obliged  to  do  it. 

I.  Mtb«m:=sinoe,  sinoe  then,  since  the  or  that  time.  Ex. : 
Critbcm  fit  in  IDeutfc^tenb  wa,  A^t  fic  nic^l  all  S>tut\t^;  aince 
she  was  in  Germany,  she  speaks  nothing  but  German,  tkitbcm 
i^  CI  glOdlic^ ;  since  then  (or  that  time)  he  is  happy. 

n.  OcfdUi^fl,  an  adverb  in  the  superlative  degree  from  the 
'ire  lefdUtg,  pleasing,  agreeable,  answers  to  our  phrase. 


please,  if  jou,  please.  £(.:  SBoOcn  @ii  mir  fcf&IUfjt*  fajii,  ao^ 
u|r  el  ifl?  Will  you  please  to  tell  me  what  time  it  ii?  Sttn 
^c  mir  gcfAttig^  mnaca  ^at ;  please  to  give  me  my  bst. 
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flttf' f<^  to  put  oa;  Mnat^,/  home,  na-  Ceilbcm,  (See !.); 
SftfjM  •-  oxumplei      tive  plaee  t  Wmif^  •toraj; 

dilea,  to  htsten ;  ^aicm,  ta  hiui§er,  Uw'Ha^  ts  luo| 
dVUKlx^  parental ;         atanre »  sound,  pat  ss ; 

(ftp^'v/n,  to  happen,  JtcoBca.  to  crows  i       Uai|cc'fBfs,  to  wAoda 

ocdiri  «U#(iiH  /  wtaUi.     about; 

Mmafnil, /.  kiow«      genee;  flNlasM%  to  auii, 

ledge;  «iC||ea»fiM.  M.  fui^      negkct,kMei 

•wt  away  (Seet.  68.      gloee;  tiai^MiH  ts  timw 

II.) ;  $Hntaftc',/.  fancy ;         abont ; 

8ort'ci((n,   to  iMIVt^H  9o|1^3«V  ai.  atage-  9«rt)ci(,  advintife; 

eway;  coach  j  Slci4»,  to  gire  nj, 

Srcmbc,    /.     foreign  ^raffca,  \o  g'^rm^"     ?etiie; 

country,  abroad ;        diae ;  ffici^tt,  why,  wbcre- 

OMfAO'igft  (8eeII.)t   t^mlgca.  to  revd,      km, 
•cfli|i»iaVgfctt,  /  ee-      earouse; 

lerity,  swiftness ; 

IDic  S)<atr(^  fsnncn  fril  fticr  ?t«  The  Q ersMUti  e^un(h^ 

imtm^  ux'tfn\ltn,  feitbfm'   m  flrat)judgeof]itm<wv,aMi 

fclbjl  rise  «itc?ata('  ^ka.  ««!)«.  they  the^nelTCS  1wf»  I  b^ 

rature. 

9t  ifl  on'gqogcn  mit  bnn  Jtlcibc  Pe  ^  dothgd  with  the  gvBe&t 

ber  Ocre(^'tigIcit  of  justioa. 

S)fc  Onfet  fc^tc  fdncn  •Out  ^f  IMik  The  UHcU  put  on  hiihAlnd 

^dngte  feinen  SRaa(c(  WR.  cUiik  (aapg  lus  ekMk  about). 

(h  eilt  ^im  mit  for'genbct  C^cclc,  He  hastens  home  with  anooo 

bsmif  ft  bit  Irifl  nk^  wrfi^Ic.  soul  In  oriertiistheouyBOt 

B^Mtt.  miss  the  appointed  tlot 

1.  ecitbcm  11^  ^icr  angclommcn  lia,  ^  14  Mw  flNs«|rt  miifli 
2.  ecitbcm  cr  biefc  Z^at  kgaogf «  |a^  f(e|mat  alia  ^cte  nr  t|B  f 
tvi^en  |a  fctn.  8.  •litban  m  fsct  ifl  ^  kl  ftinc  wl^  fcc|e  ^tattt 
mr^.  4.  Ml  bic^  dcit  fat  aiaa  ai^ti  ariiNl  Ma  ii*  l^M.  5 
6(it  mciacm  irfntca  3af re  f  a((  ttf  bal  eltcrltcfc  ^anl  btrU||rs.  6.  ha 
gcfNta  ifflnbf  i^  mi^  nitft  |ait|  tn^t  7.  6«U  ban  Zd^t  fciBci  ilm 
irtt  cr  o|ac  ^rtmott  in  ^  Srcmbf  lunfcs,  8.  •citbca  cr  nu  (Mam 
frincr  fefbfl  gcfommen  ifl,  ifl  cr  ctn  gaa|  anbcm  SZesfcf  ^bkIci.  i 
Cr  fog  114  ia  aOsc  4M<l»iliU|Mt  aa.  10.  da  ber  tUc  wcyci  crfria^ 
•ticfcia  aB|B|ic|fi^  artb  riltc  ia  bca  f  aatojfcfa  fsct.  11.  €<iiie  Ante 
flab  g^ai  bartfaAf t,  bcffoK  muf tc  cr  f^  aabctl  aa|if^  12.  Ii  (Ik 
bicfia  SBocgca  fciaca  ^  ai^t  oat  fsaiMa  fnac  ttiff.  II  2)icSwt 
Hnitf  t|m  akft  »m  tM»|alk|,  fciaca  fl»aatcl  am,  ffabwi  awe^^ 
ffttcf  am.  14.  Ocfgtffcn  r»  nkH  dfrm  fltsatcl  us^iMrfci.  H  i^ 
fcfr  raft  anb  fhlrmifff .  15.  ^Angcn  etc  mir  gcfdHigll  mciiea  ^uid 
urn  anb  fir^a  Sic  mir  mciaca  ^at  aaf;  ^caa  14  |abc  ^  moat  ^kh 
fPclifaab^ttfc  angcygca.  16.  (h  flicg  aaf  ben  m#n  8sssi,  fc«itR 
bca  itiaig  fcf ea  Hanc  I?.  Cf  tsar  fifr  eilcnb,  bamil  cc  ben  ^t^sisp 
nii^t  vcrfAamcn  mi^te.  18.  fr  txi^Ut  mir  biefcf,  bomit  i^  nit  » 
fetifp'xel  baron  ncfmen  md^tc.  19.  Skc  e^Alcr  cntfi^uftigu  f^  um, 
baf  er  feine  Beit  gc^abt  ^dtte,  ffinc  SufgaBc  ju  Icrnen.  29.  3i  pvpo 
etsatcn  miffcB  ^aabcttc  faagcni,  bamtt  Ciact  )fra|fc  sH  fi^' 
dc|ata«fcnb<  tsct^en  gcbrtcft  uab  ia  ben  Scb  gcfogt,  bonrit  etR  ^^ 
S^or  oXtt  SBeifer  fcinc  ip^antafic  oulfu^rc 

1.  Will  you  pleaae  to  give  me  a  cap  of  coflba  or  tes?  l 
Sinoe  yesterday  I  have  felt  mvaelf  not  quite  weU.  3.  Since  he 
quitted  his  parental  house  we  nave  not  heard  asytkhig  of  Ub 
4.  Since  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age,  I  have  not  visited  mj  91^ 
land.  5.  Sinoe  he  received  the  intelligence,  he  hai  hsd  bo 
peace  6.  In  order  that  my  friend  may  not  come  in  Tsi&i  I 
shall  stop  at  home.  7-  I  have  not  aeeft  my  finead,  aoce  be 
arrived  from  Germany.  8.  Instead  of  pnltiBg  oa  ^  hooti  be 
went  out  in  his  slippers.  9.  Tell  your  friead,  if  yon  please^  be 
may  visit  ua  at  any  time.    10.  Why  does  he  not  take  sdnstage 

*  Note,  tiiat  gefarngfl,  unUke  the  phrase  Sect.  L.  7S.  It  i>  em- 
ployed in  iolieiting  and  not  In  acknowMgini^  a  favov.     • 
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of  bis  youth,  in  order  to  acquire  the  kjaoMedge  hr  wattle? 
11.  How  have  you  been  since  i  saw  you  last?  12.  Finish  yonr 
exercise  if  you  have  not  yet  finished  it,  tiien  you  will  np^  be 
punished  l^y  your  master. 

Bmtioh  LI^XVIII. 

be  ftnteKd  (Uke  |mt  vHh  ^Hi^  if ect.  4^.  I.)  '*  4$nf.  £ip. : 
34  fo^  i^  fidN  Q(i»  be  U  y«ry  ''dear"  tQ  oie.  4ippli/e4  0 
MMfe,  (ill  ipitfa  fcia,  ngniAte  to  be  a^rMe^kie,  to  j^i^oif ,  j|r<p.(  jm 
(DicfM  fUiic  fltfc^eai  01  nrif  M;  tbi*  Uitln  pr»«ei»|  pk^  (j^ 
pUMUi0  BUL  ti  ifl  aw  licft,  M  ®tc  lavit  |«frii^n  <l|i^(  |  MP 
f ^oJ  (il  ia  pleaiiog)  tlMi  yoi|  am  eatiafied  with  it 

I.  6df€  ouf  (Hteraliy,  bad  upon)  and  ^ofc  ftlff  ^ad  oT«r  or 
iowardt)  signify  ill-disposed ;'  the  former  being  npplied  ehMy 
to  penont,  the  lattMP  |o  IMaft.  Us.  i  fi^4titm  flnb  ®tc  Sofe  auf 
i|n?  Why  are  fOtt  angfy  U  kim  f  iri#Hft  itarmcin  Sac^en; 
he  is  angry  at  my  huffhtng. 

II.  ^cnncR  rernen  (fennen.  Sect  -26.  III.)  signifies  to  become 
acquainted  witii.  O^Otii  Qit  %  intRM  IcraM?  Do  you  wish 
to  become  acquainted  witli  him  ?  9(|  f(i^  i^  ^  ttnntn  flflctntj 
rhave  ahready  become  acquaint^  wlt^  blip* 
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fntrefftn,    to     meet  <Hnfft^ret!,tousnerln,  ^(fmud^er,  m   emu^- 

^i'h ;                           introduce,  import )  gler ; 

»fftifbi9ear>,  tttislhp.  «rfoIg',  m.  result;  Uxmb^'lUfyMt,    /    im- 

to*^X>                      ®e(in<}en,  succeed ;  possibility; 

»cfanf«9e«,  to  pacify j  Q)eff|^,  n.  law;  ©ctMttni,  to  forbid j 

(ffi^endnnlg,  stubborn,  aWit't^'ciUv,  to  |mpf|rt,  ^rrfUKcii,  to  represent, 

wilffil;                      coi9mun}icate,  be*  introdif^e;     perso- 

stow,  ^iyfij  9ate. 

moOm  •!<  Bri4  mltffc MWN^  WiU  yp«i  iotj^Qdim  ^  ^  Ibifl 

cm^Klini?  iMmpaay? 

d<^  iscU  4fif  mctattt  fidsmHm  mc<  J  viU  iatrndvet  y^  to  DHT  M- 

jbttn.  quaintiui«ei. 

i^  vM  mt  m\i  mdafB  iiawUa  I  will  wUkft  ym   l^f^mut§^ 

Monnl  miu^R.  with  my  (mn^* 

9Mii  ^ter  flcAtf  bea  ilaifcc  Mr.  My  eonsiji   refmsMtod  (per- 
sonated) Ibe  emperor. 

•riR  SkvNc  flef&e  wit  ««r,  bof  si  His  biiolber  reprc tentdl  to  ne 

unM^  fd.  that  it  was  wrong. 

9i  i#  if  Ri  f€^  i\a,  M  «€  1RMCR  He  is  very  glad  thai  rim  are 

fewftv  Cit^  «ii^  Vfc  «if  i^  tt«i  angry  at  him  on  aoconai 

finb.  of  thi*  affair. 

IMct  tottf  URb  €fe  fb  Hfe  f  At  wbat  are  you  aagty  ? 

S(^  ffatft  <^ftttt  ir.  berigcB    9«|v  I  have  beeome  acqnainitd  witfa 

f riiitcR  gcUrnt.  Mr.  IC.  (during)  the  past  year. 

1-  9f  in  R)lc  (ic6,  bap  i^  Sie  |in  antreffe,  t(^  ^ctbe  3|neR  ffiic^igee 
ntUiR^^ciUn.  IB.  iS|  ^  i«ii;  lirb,  ^i<  fi^  n>o^(  ^  fc^n.  8.  (Fl  tpdvc  mir 
<ic»,  €if  folb  Riicbcf  |«  ft^n,  4  9%  i»  m  »^f  t««  ^clro^m  imt9 
ttrfN.  S.  Ov  i#  Mie  u^c  ^  a(Rl6Utot  fnnti  6o^iul.  6.  Ck  il 
tf^'d^r  fl(!9  fflbft.  7.  S>a  9rcunb  umc  (lf<  auf  mi(f,  sWc  i^  ^Ic  ^a 
tvicbcr  M4iiftigt  S,  ^»(  Wl\ittfs  ifl  loft  auf  i^t  ciscRflRRigcl  Jtinb.  9. 
3i|  ^B  k'6{f  ffiif  i^H,  n>cU  tf  9iu^  betribidt  (at.  10.  Jtennen  @ie  ^errn 
91.?  11.  3«t,  ic^  (abt  tfa  U^  gQi^f  i»  b««  ^4lii<  3(m  iuu  $anif 
fcitncn  9c(mit.  13.  3(^  (cfRf  t|B  jnU  jirbtoi  ilage  mel^c  fcnnen.  13. 
aSM  Cerat  dcbfcmaan  c|sr  fcuM,  a(i  R»ic  ft<l^  fcl^fL  U.  SS^o  #nb  ^ie 
fflit  birfrm  ^errit  bcfaintt  (rnmbca  f  15.  Cite  ftaaMi  aal  Ma  Su^cRb 
auf,  ttAb  Ifrqt!^  u»i  mU  icbc^  $«^  m^^r  tconcji.  10.  ^rnncn  9tc  fyrdit* 
IdR  a.?  17.  9Ui%  abet  k^  (off«  no(|  mk  t^t  bcfannt  |r  totfttn.  18. 
2)t(fet  ^ann  tvttb  bur<f  feiac  trcfjli^H  I8rvl<  bi(b  bttannt  ivcrbtn.  19. 
^txi  9^.  fUUu  mi^  bicfei:  ffamiCie  oor.  90.  dr  mutfec  bet  (SrfcKfi^aft 
buT(^  fftnen  Srutec  bor^cML  21.  9)af  ?l(u^c«  biH'H  a)2aaiKl  ^cIU 
Wd^i  Mr.  22.  S)iefet  S(^ufpic((r  fitfitt  St^ri  XII.  vi^c.  23.  S)ur(^ 
»cr  tvuTbtn  6i(  cing*fa^rt?  2V  3:^  t^cu^mfc  (Sect.  44.  VI.)  tirft 
Q^re  bcf  91ic(tc  hH  reit^n  Aoafmaiuul.  *^4.  Dec  Sreunb  ^O^ctc  m\^ 
in  bit  dMeOf^ft  cin.  2G.  ^r  9taR)«fe  f^V^e  btefc  neue  SUcbc  tin. 
27.  ^tx  Bt^mn^iUt  fu^cte  perbotene  ^viaren  ein.  28.  !Die  Slegierunj 
ffi|^p^  R«H  <^f«|»c  eta,  29  <St  {aOftt  i^m  bie  l|nm$^ttil^Mt  etnef  fllutf. 
Clc^i>(gel  MrjnitcIIetu 


^  1.  It  bPouid  be  very  agreeable  to  me  it  you  eoald  leave  me 
to  myself.  2.  It  was  very  satisfaetory  to  me  to  sec  my  brother 
well.  $.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  your  undeitaking  baa 
eueeeedcd.  5.  He  is  angry  at  ike  conduct  of  his  brotiier.  6. 
My  ImHher  istredHced  me  to  Mr.  G.  7.  Haa  your  sister  «!• 
itody  become  aequainted  with  my  brother?  6.  Yes,  she  oe- 
eame  acquainted  with  him  at  Che  loat  eoneert.  9.  Do  you  know 
why  your  brother  is  so  angry?  10.  He  is  angry  at  me  bt- 
cause  I  laughed  at  him.  11.  The  aetor  personated  Henry  IV. 
very  well.  12.  That  gorernment  bos  introduced  good  laws. 
13.  This  Mmn  im  been  introdufite^  by  the  French.i|!£l.4.  The 
import  Q(wiU&  if  9^  France  is  vi^  great. 
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IiATIHr  STfiMS. 

I  may  now  give  an  instance  or  two  of  curious  etymologies. 
Mtubana  i$  loidto  be  houte-band,  tbe  bandlmd  bond  9^  tha  hous4 
This  view  is  indicated  i|^  ^he  ooaplet-r 

'Tbs  nama  at^^ia  husband  what  is  it  to  say? 
Of  wUb,  and  ths  houteho'.^,  the  band  and  tbs  sla/.*'  •, 

•  SfUnar,  <*  Fdnts  of  Husbttsdiy.^ 

Tmift  a  ^9fsd  scale  of  duties  levied  on  imports,  oomv,  i^ 
would  seem,  from  T^rifyt  the  Moorisb  name  of  a  fortress  standing 
on  a  promontory,  on  whi#b,  as  it  cooMoanded  the  mrronce  of  the 
MediterraneaBi  a  ^msCom-honse  was  erected.  ▲  •imderer  is  one 
who  whiled  away  bis  time  in  La  Sainte  Terre,  the  Holy  Zmtdt  •ku 
the  first  enthnsMa  of  the  crusades  had  gone  off,  and  piigpimag«8 
became  a  sort  of  r^igious  fsshion  for  the  idlers  of  the  day. 
kj^Uroon,  from  the  Latin,  pollice  tmncus,  deprived  of  hit  thumb, 
is  one  who  tbrQUgb  fear  has  cut  off  his  thumb  rather  than  go  to 
wsr :  such  mutilafcion«  ore  still  not  unknown.  From  poltroon,  in 
French  poltron«  «|M»e  d^ve  to  palter  and  paltry.  Tbi  word  po$t 
Rsay  well  daim  a  pla^  among  etymological  curiosities,  iW 
coming  from  the  Laii««  ^situs,  plaetd,  may  signify  a  #^!oe^  plawU 
in  the  fretmd,  Bpoet;  or  such  a  stock  (or  something  hke  a  pott)r 
with  a  hole  in  it  to  reosive  letters ;  henee,  a  poet  or  pott»oJice  :  it 
may  also  be  appKed  to  a  military  station,  because  a  person  nr 
persons  are  pouted^  that  is,  placed  at  the  particular  spot  to  keep 
and  defend  ft.  Henoe  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  epithet  may  be 
applied  to  horses  or  carriagos,  as  /^MZ-horaes,  /70«/-cha!se,  aiid 
pot/ing-house,  because  at  that  house  horses  and  carriages  were 
placed  for  hire.  And  as  persons  travelling  from  postiog-iiouse  to 
posting-houBC  would  naturally,  as  beiog  away  from  home,  and 
intent  on  aaoM  buaioess,  probably  bucioe&s  of  an  urgent  sature* 
make  all  possible  speedi  so  to  post  snd  to  travtl  poet-haeie,  came 
to  signify  rapid  travelUng.  And  thus  a  post,  a  wholly  stationary 
and  immoreaijle  thing,  eame  by  natural  deviation  and  easy  steps 
to  represent  the  utmost  speed  in  travelling  known  before  the 
laying  down  of  railways. 

If  we  fix  our  eye  on  the  etymology  of  words  we  shall  in  some 
cases  become  aware  of  marked  incoogruitiei.  What  for  instanco 
shall  we  say  of  calling  a  ireekly  newspaper  a  Joiwmal  (jour,  F.  ailay)? 
Nay,  here  is  lying  h&(oxe  me  a  Journal  of  Saered  Literature  which 
makes  its  appearaoM  every  three  months.  So  a  jotirn^man  ia 
one  who  weeks  under  a  master,  though  to  appearance  he  ia  a 
(/ay-labo»rer.  Te  ad^iini,  is  properly  to  hold  meetiiigs  from  day 
to  day,  whereas  now  it  signifies  to  break  up  an  assembly,  or  to  fix 
some  time  in  the  future  for  coming  together  sgaio. 

**  An  iei^oummad  is  no  more  than  a  oontinnanoe  of  the  seision  from 
one  day  to  another,  as  ths  word  itself  signifies."— JKodbtons. 

False  spelling  has  been  the  pareeit  of  false  etymology.  A 
MiM/rfT-dbaee  is  not  a  danee  in  the  oountryi  bnt  a  eontre  denee.  a 
dance  where  each  one  stands  oppoeite  to  his  partner  in  the  long  line 
of  eouples;  the  French  term  contre  signifying  oppoeite.  Shame* 
foi^dMte  and  shawrfactdt  have  properly  notbmg  to  do  with  the 
face  or  eountenanoe,  but  are  misspellings  under  a  fiilse  notion  for 
ehamrfaetnete  and  ehamef'aett  like  ettadfaU  and  etea^/aeineoe, 
ffurneane  is,  in  origin,  whatever  it  may  be  in  fact,  totally  innocent 
of  Aurryiag  away  the  eanee  of  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  Weal 
Indies,  and  corner  to  s*  from  our  Gallic  neighboursi  whoj  bor« 
rowing  an  oriental  term  uracan^  to  describe  an  oriental  storm  or. 
tornado,  designate  it  ovrayon. 
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The  aaifiOor,  or  crocodile  of  the  New  World,  wu  rwj  appro- 
priately designated  by  the  Spaniards  who  first  saw  it,  el  largato, 
that  is,  tM§  lizard,  th€  lizard,  the  largest  lizard,  the  type  of  the 
lizard  species.  In  time  the  article  el,  thet  blended  with  the  noun 
and  formed  aBigaiw.  We  hate  a  similar  combination  in  £ldorado, 
ike  gold  anrntry.  In  Ben  Jonson,  who  writes  aligarta,  we  see  the 
word  in  the  prooesi  of  its  transformation.  For  this  word,  Dr. 
Johnson  could  find  no  etymology,  and  Sir  T.  Herbert  made  it  to 
be  a  compound  of  German  and  Spaniah. 

Latin  Stbxs. 


LbHu  wfordB, 
Qnua,  OM 
nrbs,  a  dig 
ustus,  tarnf 
Qtilis,  iM^ii 
«sor,aiPii% 
acow 


tieOy  l0m  tn^pig 

▼ado,  /  go 

vagor, /Mmdier 

Taleo,  lamUrwig 

▼asto,  Ihg  «nfe 

▼eho,  /  earrg 

tenio,  /rone 

▼•ntom,  fo  OMM 

ter,  Ms  apring 

verto,  limn 

▼ersus,  iMmttl 

Terns,  irm 

we»iiM,  a  garment 

▼etus  (vetiris),  oU 

yU,otoag 

video, /MS 

Tiatis,  teen 

vigil,  tcmd^ 

teneo,  I  hold 

tentus,  hOd 

tenuis,  thin 

tepeo,  7  flsi  loorm 

terra,  fAeeaiiA 

testif ,  a  teUneu 

tfztns,  feosen 

toUo,  lUJi  «9» 

tortus,  twieied 
traho,  /  dirms 
trso*us,  drtnon 
tritus,  nObed 
trudo,  7  tknut 
trostts,  thnui 
tutor,  I  look ai 
tatn»,  preieeied 
torba, «  ctpeed 
turpis,  baee 
'vhor,/biUi 
umbra,  athadote 
unda,  a 
«ogo, 
unetus. 
▼inco,  7  eongner 
▼ictus,  conquered 
▼ita^lOk 
▼Ito,  7ttre 
▼ietum,  io  Htt 
▼ooo,7eaa 
▼olo,  IwtU,  feiek 
▼olo,  I  Jig 
▼oIto,  Iroll 
▼oltttos,  rolled 
▼oro,  7  dtvour 
▼ulgus,  tkettMle 
ruUus,  pulled,  torn 

Inier  and  dittnhr 


un,uHi 
urb 

uta 


vae^vaou 


Bngliek  worde. 
unanimous,  iMiform 
ur6an,  subtir6 
combttftion 
uORty 
ttzorious 
MMoination 
Mcation,  vacancy,  ecaeuate, 

MOKUm 


vod,  tfode,  vae  toode,  invade,  ineonon 


vag,vagr 
valtoaU 
vaei,wute 
MM,  vtg 


ve$i 


oi 

tad 

vis 

viga 

ten,  tain,  tin 

tent 

tenu 

tep,tepe 

terr,ter 

test 

text 

tot 

tort 

trak 

tract 

trU 

trud 

true 

tvit 

tut 

iurb 

turpi 

uber 

ttm^r 

und 

ungu 

unct 

vmc 

Vict 

vit 

viv 

Vic 

voc,vok 

tx>l 

vol 

volv 

rolut 

vor 

vulg 

vule 


fxyabond,  m^fprant 

Mtfid,  pretMifent,  prcMitf 

demitetion,  untie 

ocMcle,  convey 

conMne,  contravene 

adMRf ,  eonvoif 

vernal 

TtveH,  conMfi,  divert 

diMTve,  reverie,  venatile 

verity,  aver 

Moment,  invesf 

veteran,  inveterate 

obviate,  obvious 

provids,  invAfious 

v/ffible,  vteion 

v^Oant 

loiant,  conlote,  conMiient 

detention,  contenf 

tenidty,  attenuate 

tepid.  Infection 

terraqueous,  inter,  disinter 

teifify,  atteel 

text,  texture,  context 

eiid 

tortuous,  eiiort,  distort 

sublrvAend 

fractable,  subtract 

trituration,  allrttion 

infrwie,  deteude 

ob/nifion 

futfion,  inlifttlon 

tutor 

furbulent,  dlstev^ 

Iwyttude 

ezttterant 

ttiyi6rs£eous,  iMiftrella 

undulate,  inundate 

unguent 

unction 

int^dble 

victory,  Fiotoria 

vital,  vitality 

vivid,  survive 

vtetuals 

vocative,  invete,  revote 

voluntary,  benevolent 

volatile 

revolve,  devolve 

revo&ition,  invcrfutioQ 

voracious,  carnivorous 

vuJS^r,  divM^^ 

convuteion 


may  be  compared  with  inAunkitfon  and 
exkumation.  The  four  words  are  made  up  of  Latin  elements,  but 
they  are  not  pure  Latin  words.  To  inhume  (inhumo)  or  to  put  in 
ike  ground,  is  good  Latin,  and  the  Romans  practised  inhumation ; 
indwd  for  a  corpse  to  remain  uncovered  with  earth  was  accounted 
a  great  calamity  among  them.  But  the  practice  of  burial  to  which 
these  four  words  point,  owes  its  origin  and  prevalence  to  the 
Christian  church,  from  the  usages  of  which  the  words  themselves 


life,  naturally  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  burning  dead  bojia, 
and  to  their  being  inhumed  or  interred,  put  into  &  euth,  ttec 
to  await  their  resurrection  or  rising  again. 

Umbrella,  from  umbra  a  shade,  is  etjmologicallj  s  lUtUikeit 
Umbrella  is  a  mediseval  word  used  to  represent  a  Grcd  vori 
(skiadion)  of  the  same  import.  Umbrellas  are  of  Eartcn  an{u. 
In  Constantinople,  under  tiie  Greek  empire,  they  were  aied  for  tk 
same  purpose  as  our  ladiea  now  use  pariiols,  namely,  te  ihsdi  ik 
head  and  face  from  the  heat  of  the  sun«  Such  a  pralRtioB  «n 
leas  needful  in  our  cold  moist  climate,  and  doubtksi  the  mjk 
and  sturdy  manners  of  our  old  Engliah  forefethcnvcreticntto 
a  foreign  fashion,  and  so  (to  them)  effeminate.  The  aie  of  tW 
umbrella  in  the  shape  of  a  parasol  found  a  home  in  Fhaee^ni 
was  made  prevalent  in  this  country  probably  by  Cathoioe  d 
Bragansa,  though  it  was  known  here  before  hsr  time,  m  wsf 
appear  from  the  following  quotatiooi : — 

**  I  saw  in  the  court  of  Spdn  ones 
A.  Udy  fUUng  hi  the  Ung^  sfghi,  aloH ; 
And  there  she  lay,  flat  spread,  u  an 

B. 


**An  yon  at  ease  now,  is  your  heart  at  reel, 
Kow  yon  have  got  a  shadow,  an  umbrella. 
To  keep  the  scorching  world's  opinkm 
From  your  fhir  credit?" 

Seaumoat  and  iUkkr. 

The  latter  peasage  makes  it  very  dear  that  the  umbrdla  it  ikc 
time  it  was  written  was  intended  not  as  now  to  keep  off  tk  nie, 
but  to  cover  the  face  fh>m  the  sun.  But  what  are  we  to  ay  d 
the  description  in  the  former  quotation,  in  which  it  desily  ippttn 
that  the  umbrella  was**  flat  "when*' spread?"  Thecxphniiioi 
is  offered  in  the  fact  that  the  first  kind  of  parasob  were  t  large  f»B. 
I  dte  a  few  words  from  Miss  Strickland's  **  Queens  of  Eogliui" 
(vol.  8,  p.  365).  *'  The  courtly  belles  used  the  gigsatie  {lua 
shading-fans  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Qaeea  (CstkriK) 
and  ha  Portuguese  ladies,  to  shield  thnr  eompkiioa  ina  Ac 
sun,  when  they  did  not  wish  wholly  to  obscnie  thdr  e^emliy 
putting  on  their  maaks.  Boththe  mask  and  the  fan,  or  aabitlla, 
were  in  general  use  in  this  reign.  The  green  skadiDg-te  ii  d 
Moorish  origin;  and  Csr  more  than  a  century  after  the  siarriigeflf 
Catharine  of  Bragansa,  was  considered  an  indispcBSsbje  laxory  kj 
our  fhir  and  stately  anccstrsl  dames^  who  used  them  in  open  or* 
riagea,  in  the  promenade,  and  at  pravers,  when  they  ostcatttioiilj 
screened  their  devotions  from  publie  view,  by  SDresding  tka 
before  their  faces  when  they  kndt  The  IndU  trade,  opoed  ky 
Catherine's  marriage  treaty,  soon  supplied  the  Isdars  of  EsgUad 
with  fans  better  adapted,  by  their  lightness  and  eleganoe,tobei«d 
as  weapons  of  coquetry  at  baUs  and  plays.  Add&oa  lai  difotei  , 
several  papers  in  the  *  Spectator '  to  playful  satirs  on  tbcee  tpyi, 
from  whmce  the  now  general  (erma  of  flirt  and  ilirtitioa  bm 
been  derived."  , 

Undoubtedly  the  practice  of  flirtation  grew  and  prtTsiled  is  ud 
before  the  days  of  Addison  ;  but  as  to  the  origfai  of  the  woid  iiit 
Miss  Strickland  is  in  error.  Derived  flrom  to  fleer,  flirt  or  tnf^ 
signifying  a  light  and  sttly  tossing,  is  of  Saxon  origin,  sod  niy  be 
found  in  some  of  our  earlieat  writers.  Thia  flif^oftheftoii 
termed  by  Addison,  JIutier,  The  piece  in  which  he  dmeriba  In 
flutter  is  in  his  best  style  for  quitt  satire,  aad  I  shsU  therdign 
transcribe  it  ss  your  lesson  in  composition,  niquijatiii|  ywite '*' 
to  some  friend  an  account  both  of  the  euning  aad  off  my  obiBiw* 
tions  on  the  umbrella,  tiie  parasol,  and  the  Ihn. 

COMPOSITION. 
Mk.  SrECTATOu.— Women  are  armed  with  fiuis,  ■•  s»b  "jj 
swords,  and  sometimes  do  more  execution  with  them.  To  the  cm 
therefore  that  ladies  may  be  entire  mistresses  of  the  weapoai  waia 
they  bear,  I  have  erected  an  academy  for  the  trainiag  up  of  yo«>|( 
women  in  •'  the  exercise  of  the  fan,"  aoeording  to  the  ajW 
fashionable  airs  and  motions  that  are  now  praetisea  ateonrt.  Iw 
ladies  who  "  carry  *'  fans  under  me,  are  drawn  up  twioaa-dsy  maj 
great  hall,  where  they  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  their  amifiH 
exercised  by  the  following  words  of  cosunand : 

Handle  your  fans. 

Unfurl  your  fan*. 

Discbarge  your  fans 

Ground  your  fana 

Recover  your  fan* 


_,_  ^    .     .      «-..,-.  .        ^   .  Flutter  your  fans. 

mmS^^  arSfc^SS"?  "LIST  f  ""T" ?»  "/ .«*'«.  body jn.dc    g    „„  ,;  ^^  ob«rvaUon  of  tJ.e«  few  pUm  «Ofdl  of ««JM^J 

m  ■MM*  of  the  (Himtiui  •  creed,  ud  entering  into  hu  heart  mnd  )  „;„»„  of  tolerable  geniuj.  who  wUl  kpplr  heweUdifigeiUrtt'* 
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Bat  to  tbc  end  ihit  niT  i«d«n  maj  fonn  lo  thcmifWti  ■  right 
BOtlDD  of  tfal*  tiereix,  I  beg  leaTC  te  »pl4in  11  lo  tham  lo  xU  iu 
ptiU.  Whca  nj  fem>la  rcBiment  la  drawn  np  in  unj,  with 
nm  0D(  bet  UMpOD  In  her  band,  upon  ay  gliing  the  vnd  "lo 
haadU  thmi  biw,''  cioh  of  tbcm  iliakti  hci  fan  at  n*  vilh  ■ 
imlla,  then  gitM  her  rl|[hthacd  womu  a  Up  npon  the  ihoalde 
thea  pnaif*  her  Upi  with  the  rxlrfmitj  ot  bei  fan,  then  Irl*  hi 
■roil  tall  ID  an  eU7  motion,  and  ilaodi  in  a  leadinrH  to  receive  ih. 
next  word  of  CDmmaTid.  All  tbli  i*  done  wilh  a  clou  fan,  and  li 
gaaeratlr  lianied  in  the  firit  week. 

Hu  next  matiDn  ia  that  of  "unfailing  the  fan,"  in  which  are 

Ktheadcd  acTeral  little  ;tvfi  and  ribrationi,  ai  alio  gradui 
Hberata  apeningt,  itllh  manj  Tolanlary  falling*  atonder  la  iha 
fan  itwlr,  thai  are  aaldora  laamad  nnder  ■  mcnth'a  praetlee.  ~' ' 


le  rcginiiDt  holda 

'  thejgire 


altan,  blrdi,  btaata,  ralnbawa,  and  the  like  asTcoi 
dlipl>7  thcR»rli«  to  Tiew,  whiUt  CTcr;  one  fa  Ih 
a  pictuie  En  h«  band. 

Upon  my  giring  1h«  word  to  "  diichirga  their  fa  , 
one  general  crack  thai  mar  b«  beard  at  a  coDtlderabla  dlttane* 
wben  tha  wind  aati  feir.  Thii  U  one  of  the  moat  difflculc  paiti  of 
the  eicrciM  ;  but  1  biTt  ***enl  iadlea  with  me,  who  at  thtii  flrat 
entrance  canld  not  giie  a  pop  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  ti 
faitbrr  end  oFtbe  room,  who  can  now  "diacbaitea  tan"  in  inch 
manner  (bat  it  ahall  makt  a  report  like  a  pockM-piitol.  I  hai . 
likaoiae  taken  eirc,  in  Older  In  blndei  joung  women  from  lolling 
off  (beir  fana  io  wrong  placta  or  Dnanilable  occaaiona,  to  ehow  upon 
Rhai  aubjrct  the  c:ack  of  a  fan  ma;  come  in  piopeilj  :  I  hare 
Ukcwiie  lamented  a  fan  with  which  a  girl  of  aiiutn,  bj  ih*  help 
of  a  little  wind  which  ii  incloicd  about  one  of  the  largMt  atioka, 
can  make  a*  load  a  eraik  *■  a  woman  of  fiftji,  wilh  an  ordinarr 

AVhen  the  fina are  tbu*  "dlacharjied"  the  word 

oourie  ii  lo  "ground  theii  fana."  TMa  teachet  a  ladjr  lo  quit  her 
fan  graccfulljr  whea  aba  ihiowa  it  ailda  in  oidei  take  np  a  pack  ot 
carda,  adjutta  curl  of  hair,  replace  afiiltu  pia,  or  applj  hetaelf  to 
anv  oiber  matter  ot  importance.  Thia  part  of  the  eierciw,  ai  it 
oi^i;  enntiiU  in  loaiing  a  fan  with  an  air  upon  a  long  Ubie  (which 
alanda  by  (or  that  puipoie)  nuj  be  learned  in  two  daft'  lime  aa  well 
tiinatweUemDDlh. 

When  mj  female  regiment  iilhoa  diaarmed,  I  generallr  let  them 
walk  abnul  ibe  loom  for  aome  time ;  when  on  a  ludden,  Uke  ladie* 
that  look  upnn  Uielr  watchea  aflei  a  long  tleit,  thtj  all  ot  them 
bitien  10  Ibeti  anna,  ealch  them  op  in  a  hurry,  and  plane  tbcm- 
aelTea  <d  ihrir  proprr  atalion*  upon  my  calling  out — "  leooTer  your 
fina  I"  Tbi*  pan  or  the  eierclae  !•  not  diffleult,  prorided  a  woman 
-   appliea  her  thonghta  toit. 

The  "  flutiering  of  the  fan  "  la  Iha  lait,  and  indeed  Iba  mailer- 
pl(M  at  the  whole  eierelae;  but  if  a  lady  dbei  aot  nia-ipend  her 
lime,  ahf  may  make  heiaelf  mittrot  of  It  In  three  monib*.  I 
eeaerally  lay  aaide  the  dog-daya  and  the  hot  time  of  ihe  lummer 
for  the  teachiog  Ihii  pait  of  the  eicrcite,  for  aiioon  at  ever  I  pro- 
nounce—"d"ttri  jouT  fana,"  the  place  ia  filled  wilh  ao  many 
crpbjrt  ind  gentle  bieeiaa  at  are  lery  refiething  in  that  teaton  of 
tlie  year,  though  thay  might  be  dangetoua  lo  Udlet  of  a  lendti 
eonttituiion  ia  any  other. 

There  ia  an  Inflnile  Taiiely  ot  moliant  to  be  made  uie  of  b  the 
"flutticor  a  fan  :"  Ibrre  laUie  angry  flutter,  Ihe  modiih  flutter,  the 

amoioui  fluiier.  Not  to  be  If  dlou*.  Itaeie  it  leatee  any  emotion  in 
the  mind  which  doae  not  produce  a  auiiahle  agiiation  in  the  fan; 
intomucli  thai  if  1  only  ate  the  fan  of  a  ditclpliiied  lady,- 1  know 

tan  hO  lery  angry,  lliat  it  would  hare  been  dangerout  for  the 
abaint  lovi-r  who  proToktd  it  to  have  come  wiihin  thewlndotit; 
■nit  at  other  timea  ao  riry  languiahing,  that  I  hava  been  glad,  for 
Ibe  ladj'a  rake,  the  Icier  wu  at  a  tuffleienl  diatance  from  it.  I 
need  nut  add  that  a  fan  ia  either  a  piude  or  a  coquette,  aceording 
to  ihe  aame  of  Ihe  peitoa  who  bean  It.  To  conclude  my  letter,  I 
muat  acquaint  you  tbat  I  taaTa  ftitm  my  own  obaerratioDt  compiled 
a  little  Ireai lie  for  the  ute  of  my  tcbolan,  iotitled  ''the  Paaaian*  of 
the  Pan;"  which  I  will  communicate  lo  yon,  if  you  Ihink  It  may  be 
_#  —  ..  .1 11-.      [  ,)j^|]  (,,„  ,  generr'  — ' ""- — -■-- 


_       ..        ,  hall  be  terj  m 

i  your  pretence.    I  am,  &c. 

.  I  leaoh  young  geatletnen  tb«  whole  ait 

n  fana  made  for  thit 


if  you  will  honour 
gallanting  a 
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By  Proteaaoi  Lovi*  Fasqcblli,  LL.D. 

f  14-2.— QvAumxa  Ajinarmt. 

fl.)  Heae  adjec^Tet  may  expiest  qualitiea:  I.  SimpW;  9, 

With  tximpariaoD  ;  3.  Carried  to  a  tcij  high  d^»«.    Thmca 

the  three  degreei  of  <]iialifleation :  the  poaiiiTe,  the  compon- 

tiTB,  and  Ibe  •up«rlBUve. 

(2.;  The  poaiti*a  ia  nothing  but  the  adjective  tn  it*  aimpleit 

Hoi.  Je  Ida  k  Farla,  MiU,  jmvn  I  Jl  PaHi  /«  laf,  jmr,  md  m. 


(3.)  The  comparaliTe  ia  the  adjeclive  ezpraoting  a  _  _, 

aon  between  two  of  MTcral  object*.    There  ia,  then,  betwem 
the  olgeeta  compand,  ■  nlation  of  tjyattly,  ngmiitrilf,  or  »»• 

(4.)  The  compaiiaon  of  equalilj  exprenei  a  quality  in  th« 
aame  dc^iree,  in  the  object*  compared  ;  it  i*  formed*  by  placing 
auaai,  at,  or  aiitant,  at  miuA,  before  the  adjectlTe,  and  l&s  eon* 
Junction  que,  m,  aftar  it : — 
I.'Allaaa«na  (at  anal  penpl^  gal  J  Cntonii  U  atpepulma  at  Wtnut. 

la  Fianoe.  Toltaibe.    | 

A  leor  IHa  art  1*  oUea,  inpatba     At   (Mr   JUal  Hmdi  Ui  dv.  t 

oiAMfgH'atli*.         DnjixK.     |     MoNtoiwyU. 

(A.J  The  relation  or  compariaon  of  •aperioritj  expreaaea  a 
quality  in  a  higher  dnree  in  one  object  than  in  another;  thb 
compariaon  ia  formed  by  placing  plua,  laarii^  before  the  adjec- 
tive, and  que,  fJtca,  aftn  it : — 

Lea  Botioia  bobI  fliu  dncirai  que  |  Jctloni  mt  mon  rineat  Una  wonlf. 

lea  palola.  Jtux.  DC  ScuDERT.  I 
La  pM  dn  carf  etl  mleui 

oaloi  dn  biBBr.  B 

(B.)  The  compariaon  of  inferioiiiT  expreate*  a  quality  in  a 
lower  3epee  in  one  object  than  in  another ;  it  ii  formed  by 
placingiiioiiia,lut, befuratheadjactiTe, andque,  (Ann, aftar  it: — 
LoftBge  et  la  mart  nt  bhAh  I  Sk^pKnol  nd  de^*  mtlm/^at 


(7.)  We  have  only  three  adjectirea  which  are  comparative  of 
ihenuelve* :  meilleur,  iftltrf  ;  moindre,  Im ;  plre,  tMrw. 

Meilleur,  inttead  of  ;tiM  ien,  whijh  ia  never  used  in   ihe 

nte  of  Mltr  :— 
U  n'etl  BHJUnr  ami  ni  partnt  qua  I  fTa  taia  w  ktfer /rio^  ho  Mfcr 

tol-ialme  Li  Fontaise.      |      nciiriuaUaBOHnefni. 

Fire,  initead  oSphi*  mauwait,  which  may  however  be  utcdj 

I  lamide  ett  paiMt  fkt  qoe  la  I  na  mutt  *>  ^  Mw  mrM  itaa 
nal.  l.xmai.k,     |     On  mil. 


inget  la  the  tamfnalkm ;  wfib  the  « 
In.  leu  1  and  pire,  tein 
of  adveria. 

t  Mieux,  btUtr,  pia,  leoru!  mda 

}raa,  lata,  are  tomallmtB  adierba,  a 

drnd  tjr  the  aaieral  «  orda  pltoed  at 

A  praoUeal  way  of  dcleimlning  tha 


To  change  Ibe  word  ktfo- Into  the  expreti 
If  ihia  change  may  ba  made  without  chasgiDf 
idnrb.  and  mutt  be  rendered  by  mikta  ■■  - 


ura  of  iliote  wonli  In  Kuflbh 


T,"  It  thonid  be  tr 
uimallqueioa  fil 


mnitii  que  HBi  fm*. 
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Hoind»,  iaitMd  •!  jrfM  pM.  ill  e»p»Mioa  alw  In  um  :— 
aoteb«qa*aB  grind.    BoiRs.    |     ffwofL 

/  ii  jXtf^  — rf  **- 1 — r^""  *  ^  u  ^0>^n«d  b/plMing 

|2m^  lei^leii,  air,Wf  th^  wpWtiY©  pf  iupenority 
or  infisiioiity  : — 


4iacf«t, 
tnqait^ 


iflcurs  of  oB  00^. 


dfttWlMlffdiMM. 

X|fX.VSCKXB. 

La  praUtfe  neonniM  eK  fe  jilni  «*■ 
d«  tou  Ici  •ermcnti.  (tbb  bami.) 

(10.)  Tb#  wordi  y  jrK  *  »W*M.  5Xtt»t  ^  repeated  before 
every  idjecUTe  ;->- 

Oe  foat  iM  llTfMkt  ptuM  agr^tblM, 
to  Jl^  vnlf «r9«UnpcBt  Int,  fl 

(U.)  The  tupeiUtlTe  ah«)lttte  exprawee  ^  •  ^^^^ 
degree,  but,  ^bwOntely,  without  eeyupMruon :  U  u  «wyed  bjr 
pUcin^  before  tbe*djecaTeone  of  Owte  words,  <rif,ybrt,  in^i- 


oonerete, 
^1 


(4.)  The  isUoving,elthiiiigheiidiog  with  Ihiietcrau^^ 

form  cheir  f eMiniBe  otherwiet  t"- 

/'eonpttli 
I  coetfte 
.•Mb  inlftf  iM-i  dlieiHt 
\  inipifttc 
\  Mrtto 

Y  ndcoNdeMAilii^itato 


mMTilf, 
sieto, 

douz, 
fonz, 
pridx, 


tim, 


JOU6f 


«i*i 


^iit 


tkt  mott  mimnaBif  rwd,  mid 
the       '   ^" 


tt.)  AdJeotlTee  eftding  ui  ««r,  a»  aUo  §om  Ml»ttt|inio( 
the  wBie  lervdngdoB,  MTO  twe  fOTeind  vedMoftouBf 
the  fflMlnhif ' 

1st.  Thoee  which  are  derived  from  the  participle  p«««t  of 
%7reu^  Tcrb  by  dropping  mI,  «»d  eubetUutiDg  mt,  chuge 
th^anal  (f}iiito  m,  m  :— 


s* 


II 


tiopipeiili 

Here,  howerer,  note  that  ^kmUtm^  when  iigniWDg  •  f*. 
i^iHMM/ flM«r,  tdLea  for  the  fominine  «Milelrfi>.  lAetnom 
liet  appear  in  the  foUowini;  t— 


n  y  a  k  la  TUle, 


ailtovn^  de  |  fhman  U 


JfTOM  prto  de  erolrt  qua  J«  ne    /ken  ifoti  io  I 


leaga  qilk  Toe«t  et  qpe  torn 
Mmb-  db  SEnoBB. 


Tbeg  youtoMh^eVMI  ytm  mem 
tmliitkoiM,mdthairmmrt  w- 

MKi|y  (bar  to  flK. 


{ l£.^QB|fpg»  AMD  Nyifpp»  OF  AD«onT»a, 

(L^  The  adjeciire  ha»,  of  itaelf,  neither  gender  nor  nmnber  t 
ft  miut  aeeume  the  ge«der  gad  wMaber  of  dm  nmm  tg  whath  U 

(?fThe  terminaUon  of  the  adjeetive  ^Fwiea  aeepediag  to  the 
gender  gad  luwbevof  thg  noun  whiob  U  qugUflga  gf  deter- 
mines  :-^ 

Un  boaime  pndmt 
Apruiadntan. 

Ph  hommcspnidmii. 


boUUv, 
demandew,  piabit^. 


/   9tm 


inlM^M- 


IwiUctm 


'/  ' 


dMiacRM 


Vee 

I)M  ftomiM  jMlMfeJlftf . 


1 19.— FoBiuTiPV  Of  turn  Pgmmiig  or  AM^cnTig. 

(1.)  Att  adfeetiYee  endlBf  with  #  mslg,  nmgin  usehnged 
in  the  feminine:^ 

Un  homine  tiofiMt* 

An  agntem^mm 
T7n  mar  «oKd0 

A  dm^walL 


l|o«T«rattte 

Ip&kmm 

\iarTaiiK. 


2nd.  Thoee  ending  in  <#iirand  deiivedflroiBtheUtui,tt4 
ponBequenUy.  »ot  Wing  under  the  rule  (Ut)  juit  given,  m 
the  feminine  oy  chesf  in|(  Uur  into  ine$}  as, 


admimttiir, 


Bxeeptiona  to  thia,  however,  are  the  fottowiag 


An  oftttobtt  flwnieii. 
Use  maliOB  Miidle. 
A  tiroiig  (veU  buA)  ftowi. 


(a.)  Adjeetfrea  tmt  endiug  ia  #mute,  form  their 
the  addition  of  #  :— 


Mtucullm, 
Vn  gavpDO  diUffmt, 

A  dUigeni  boy. 
Un  homvoM  poH. 

A  poVUmatk 

(3.)  BxcBPnoM :— 


UBeftUedO^enfe. 
A  aSuytwi  gft%» 
UnedameMlfe. 


d^tenr,  d0M0r» 
•zJcttteur,  eaneu 
intpeeienr,  IniipfelDr, 
iDTentcur,  Aivailor, 
pcrs^oatcnr,  perteadoTt 


eieta<»af>e»- 


dteattiN 
iaqNctita 

iBTtBtrifil 

ptneestriec 


I 


Srd.  Theae  ending  in"#ri«r,  a]eo«9M*'t  f^'.  *!T^ 
foUow  the  general  rule,  that  ia,  add  e  to  form  the  fcnumiie.  "^ 


•xteiiev,  ecCeKor, 
rop^rieur,  wptriott 
miJeBr,(2r<ve,  Mqjfor, 
miQear,  minor, 
mdUeur.  beOer, 


f  cxtcrienrt 

■"/  migeure 
I  niBCQTB 


^aeilleore. 

(6.)  Adjeotivee ,  ea  alio  nouns,  findieetinfi  cccupatJoa  «Mf 
exerdsed  by  men,  are  alike  in  the  maavmUne  ud  the  W- 
nine ;  at. 


J 

11 


'BL^ 

IBIL 
BB 

▲4J«etlve«/  rr 
tniHegiB)  OB 


Ukt 


xiLLB  pareil,  pareillc,    — 

EBBB,  aneien,  andeane,  eneiral 

BTTB,  mnet,  muette,     nniU 

OBBB,  boo,  bOMie,      food 

va,  naaf,  Baate,      •«• 

•IB,  graa,  graaM,      fat 

SB,  heurenx,  IieareaM,  Aqiyy 


Ui&aiMr,MAWVi»«*' 
(T.)  The  following  aJ|Jectlvea  having  two  fomtft-r  'liemiica- 
line,  form  their  fenunSne  M  foUowB  :— 


bean, 


bd. 


bsUe, 
teUa, 


noaTeaa, 
Tieoz, 


nooTd, 

▼ieU. 


oa. 


TieUle, 

ImguUnr  Adfedivei. 
(8.)  The  frflowing  adjecUvei  form  their  femioine  imp- 
larly : — 
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ftWi,  fnA 

gentil.  pntls.  ^iHn) 
IP**,  Crrc/an.  SnA 
bebnw,  BArm 


Jonteaedl* 


(S.)  The  following  hare  no  fsminiiw :~ 
•HbiD,  mwAanfc  partUui,  ^ 

ablulo,  dutniit  mlair  Uaota  wit 

dbpM,  OtftM  TAk,  hBw 


^TraUm. 


n»-  IB). 


LESSONS  DT  OEOMBTBy.— No.  XVI 

LECTUAES  ON  BDCLID. 

rXBKCIBE  OS  PEOP.  III.  BOOK  I, 

To  pmducs  the  «m»ller  of  two  (ivea  (trught  linM  w  that,  with 

the  part  produoed,  it  ma;  bs  equal  Co  the  sraiter. 

In  &g.  (b)  let  AB  uid  □  be  the  two 
KiTeu  itriight  lioM  of  wbiah  a  a  U  Uis 
leu.  It  is  leqitiied  to  produce  ab  «o 
that,  with  the  put  pioduced,  it  maj  be 
equal  to  the  greater  c. 

Fiom  tbe  point  a  la  the  atial^ht 
line  AB  diaw  the  iLraighc  liue  ad  equal 
to  the  given  itraight  line  □  (I.  Prop. 
3} ;  and  from  the  centre  a  wiiii  radiue 

AD.deKiibe  the  ciiole  oir  (I,  Putt.  3),  and  produceAatOE 
(I.  Foat.  S).    Then  the  atiaight  line  a  b  ij  equal  to  o. 

FaribjllDef.  IS,  the  atraight  line  a  k  i>  equal  to  the  atrilght 
liae  A  D ;  and,  bj  conitructioii,  ihe  atraight  line  c  i«  equal  to 
theatraightltiiB  AD.  Therefore,  b 7  I.  Axiom  1,  the  atraighl 
liae  A  a  ia  equal  to  the  itruEhl  line  c,  and  the  Itraight  line  a  b 
pioduced  to  a,  lo  that,  with  the  part  BB  produced  it 
-latia,  QuodEratPftciendum,  IfaicA 


laequilloo.   Q.E.F, 
Wt  To  be  dom.» 

PXOF.  IV,  THEOfiEU. 

If  Hap  IrioMgUi  iavt  two  lidtt  of  ikt  ene  iqua.1  to  two  lida  ef 
tU  olAtr,  *ach  to  taeh,  and  Aave  lieviitt  the  anala  amlaiiuid  6v 
litM  ridu  tquai  to  one  another,  their  battt  or  third  ildei,  are 
tqaaij  Iht  tw)  triangle!  are  equal;  and  tkeir  otlier  anglet  an 
tqa^itaeh  lo  tach:  vu.,  thoit  te  which  the  Muof  lidet  ~ 
iili. 

In  flg.  4,  let  ABO  and  dbf  be 
two  triangiei,  which  have  the  two  ^'  ** 

(idea  AB  and  ao  equal  to  the 
two  aidet  DB  and  df,  each  to 
cich  ;  Til.,  A  B  to  D  E,  and  a  □  to 
Df,  and  the  angle  BAcequal  to 
the  angle  bsv.  Then  the  haae 
ic  ii  equal  to  the  bate  a  f  |  the 
ttiaiigls  ABC  is  eqaal  lo  the  tri- 
angle n'a  i;   and  tbe  r 


oppoaita; 

.     1    -        .    °u ,-  -  '1"^  ^  ^^  BDgleDBr,  and  the 

angle  aob  to  the  angle  dtb. 

.>.  ^"'i:  ^  *'  Hiuigl*  A  B  0  be  appUed  to  the  Irjangle  o  a  t,  ao 
that  the  point  B  may  be  on  the  point  a,  and  the  airaight  fine 
B  A  on  the  atraight  line  id,  the  point  a  aholl  coincide  with  ihe 
point  p^  because  the  alroight  line  b  a  i«  equnl  toihe  atraight  line 
iding  with  bd,  the  atraight  line  A  0  ahaU 
,    .     ,         -  —  Jignt  line  dk,  beeauae  the  »ngle  bao  la 

2ua],  *y  hypotheii,  (i.  e.,  by  aoppoaition),  to  the  angle  a  d  p. 
ao,  the  point  0  ahall  coincido  with  the  point  »,  hecauie,  by 
hypotheaia,  the  eCraight  Une  a  0  ia  equal  u  the  atnught  line 
DF.  But,  JyM^ira^'iwn  (placing  upon),  the  poUt  8  coincidea 
with  the  point  a.  Therefore,  the  baae  a  d  ahall  coincide  with 
Uie  baae  b  r.  For,  the  point  b  coiDoiding  with  the  point  a,  and 
the  point  0  with  the  point  r,  if  the  baja  b  c  does  not  coincide 
with  the  base  a  r,  the  two  straight  lines  b  0  and  e  ?,  would 
space,  which  by  I.  Ax.  10,  ii  impoasibh-.  Where- 
Rrethebaaeaonoincides  with  the  base  a  f,  and  ia,  therefore, 
by  I.  Ax,  8,  equal  to  it.  WherefoM,  also,  the  whole  triangla 
ABD  eouuidea  with  thia  whole  triangle  ogr,  and  ia,  there- 
fore, e<jual  to  it.  And  the  temainiDg  anglea  of  the  one  coin- 
cide with  the  remaining  angles  of  the  other,  and  are  thera- 
foreequalto  them,  each  to  each)  yia.,  the  angleAao  to  th* 
ai^  DBB,  and  Che  angle  aob  to  the  angle  Dr  a.  Q.  £.  D, 

Thu  propoaition  holda  equally  true,  when  the  angles  oon. 
tamed  by  the  two  sides,  of  the  one  triangle  is  the  imnu  as  Ifart 
cootvined  by  the  two  sidea  of  the  other  ;  aa,  in  the  tilan^ 
'  and  a  A  a,  see  Ag.  S  ;  or,  when  the  Uiangles  have  a  oat- 
base,  as  in  the  trianglesrso  and  oob,  sea  fig.  S  nest 
lesaas ;  n  when  thayhaTa  •  egiiunou  side. 

EZBBCI8B  OM  FBOP.  IV.  MOOK  I. 

aqvHiea  have  ona  tide  of  the  one  equal  Co  one  tide  of 
the  other  the  aqturet  are  eooal  in  ijl  lespoota. 

In  fig.  (C)  let  A  BOD  and  sro a  be  Fff,(C), 

two  squares,  which  haTB  one  side   a  b    a  d    e  h 

of  the  one  equal  to  ona  aide  a  v  c^  the 
other )  these  two  aquarea  are  equal  in 
all  reapecta. 

Because  a  a  is  equal  to  ■  f,  by  hypo* 
theais,  and  AB  to  Be  by  I.  Det.  30, 

therefore,  b  via  equal  toBC,  by  I.  Ai.  1.,  but  ef  ia  equal  to 
F  o,  by  L  Def.  30  ;  therefore,  b  c  is  equal  f  o,  by  I.  Ax.  1. 
In  the  sanio  manner,  it  may  be  aliown  that  c  o  is  equal 
ID  OH,  and  HE  to  da.  Wherefore  all  the  sidea  AB,  B0, 
0  D,  and  D  A  of  the  square  a  e  c  d,  are  respectively  equal  to 
all  theaidesBF,  fo,  on,  and*  a  of  the  square  a  fob.  Also, 
by  I.  Ax.  ll.alltheangles  ABC,  BCD.CDA,  and  dab,  of  the 
equareABOD,  are  reipectively  equal  to  all  the  anglea  BV a, 
oaa,  and  asf  of  the  square  bfo  h.  Now,  if  the  square 
be  applied  lo  the  square  ef  o  h  so  that  the  point  a  may 
—■"^■' '■■■"•■- upon  the  acndght 


straight  line  a       _  .   .__. 

.cide  with  the  point  r,  because  a  _ 
iciding  with  b  f,  the  atraight  line 

ight  line  ro,  because  the   aagla 


A.  D 

»  0    f  ~    "^ 


be  upon  the  point  a,  and  I 
"ne  BF,  the  point  b  will  c 
I  equal  loan  and  ad  c 
0  will  coincide  with  the  ...  „  . 
B  0  haa  been  proved  equal  to  the 
will  coiiuiide  with  the  point  o,beci 
been  proved  equal  to  the  itraight  lii  _.  . 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  atraight  lines  on  and  n  A  will  coincide 
with  the  atraight  lines  oHandu  a  reapeclively,  and  the  anglea 
a  an,  on  A,  and  dab,  with  IheanglesFo  h,  os  A,andii  b  r,  re- 
spectively. Therefore,  the  whole  square  a  b  c  d  coincides  with 
the  whole  square  a  f  o  h  in  all  respects,  and  the  aqusre  ab  cd 
is  equal  to  the  square  a  F  o  u,  by  1.  Axiom  B.    Q.  E.  B.* 

In  Dr.  Thomson's  edition  of  the  "Blementa,"  there  is  a 
corollary  appended  to  this  proposition,  by  which  he  is  enabled 
to  shorten  the  demonsCradon  of  the  next,  whieh  from  its  diffi- 
culty to  be  understood  by  some  minds,  is  the  Pons  Asinorum, 
the  .Mf  Bridge.  This  corollary  appears  lo  us  to  need  de- 
monstration ;  thla  we  shall  give  in  our  next  leMon,  It  will 
Ihen  be  seen  how  much  ic  shortens  aod  aimpUfiea  Buclid's  de- 
morutratioo  of  the  Pona. 


■u  v(JtQin"d  "ineMl'r  b.v  J.  n"Eul-ood  (MydlFbin);  t.  H.  {Bri^hl^  (. 
tsUI !  B,  C.  H.i«-i  lUUoglml ;  T.  bpctl  (Gr«I  Wul.j):  A.  I.  {St.  k 
HioTi,;  ).  Beiutm  (PaMettcm):  \.  t'oili  <OlaiiBw) ;  analtiwri.  I  ^ 


.  Eaalwcnxt  (UMdlitoii) ;  A.  E 
U.  (Biiibfill),  T.  Bsuck 
:  A.  CgiU  (GlHna)i  B.  O. 
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YULOAR  FRACTIONS. 

Tu  ibUowing  tiiiwen  to  the  ezerdief  given  in  oor  Utt  leHon 
liRTe  been  lent  to  ne  by  W.  C.  (Aylesbury),  and  lonie  othen :  — 

1.-M.H 

2.— iff*  ¥if »  ItI 

S.-».  H.  H>  H. }{ 

4.  -  trot  T«o»  nro»  iTo 

».-«»}.  »H.  mt.  m» 

«.-tt.  ft.  I{>  H .  tt 
7.-«tfA,»Hm 

8» — iVoVof  TToolIi  TtooO 
9. — Mf  !%•  tH*  liv*  yH 

10.^},  tt,  A.  A.  At  A 

11. — ^The  freetion  H  >*  the  greater ;  their  difeenoe  it 

iVV  I  U'd  their  ram  |H* 
12. — A  and  B  have  each  f  of  the  conoem  to  which  they 

belong. 

Pboblsm  III. 


TtJImd  ik€  imiegrat  or  wdxtd  vaUu  qfmn  improper frtLeiUm ;  or, 
in  other  words,  le  rtdwc9  bb  improptr  ff^etiom  le  m  wMe  or 

Ru  LB.— Divide  the  nnmerator  by  the  denominator,  and  the 
quotient,  with  the  reoMinder  properly  expreseed,  will  be  theaniwer 

*t\w.  rcaaoa  of  this  mle  U  explained  at  p.  133.  toI.  II,  when 
the  definitiOBa  of  an  improper  fraction  and  a  mixed  nnmber  are 
given ;  aee  alto  p.  141,  voL  I. 

ExAMPLB.— Find  the  integral  or  mixed  valne  of  the  following 
fractions  :-V,  V.  V.  V.  sad  V»V. 

Qtren  fractions.  Values  required. 

Hers,  V  =  1^  "T-  4  =  32  mixed  nnmber, 
V=19-T-7=:2f  mixed  number. 


V  =  25-r5  =  &    whole  nnmber, 
:=  48  -r  6  =  8    integral  number, 
=:  4147  4- 176 ;  =  23M  Bued  number. 

EXBBCISIS. 


*= 


1.  Find  the  integral  or  mixed  valne  of  the  tectioBB  V,  Vt  W» 

«.«.W.W.«idVtf. 

Pboblbm  IV. 

To  nduet  m  wkoh  or  wdx$d  immbfr  to  tkijorm  of  an  improper 
fireetiom  qf  epiivalemi  vmlue, 

RuLB  l.--When  the  given  number  is  integral  or  whole,  plaee 
unity  or  1  under  it*  for  the  improper  fraction  required. 

The  reason  of  this  rule  is  evident ;  because  if  you  divide  any 
numlMr  by  1,  the  quotient  is  the  same  as  the  dividend,  that  b,  the 
given  number  is  not  altered  in  valne. 

RuLB  2.->When  the  given  number  is  integiBl,  and  is  required 
to  have  a  given  denominator.  Make  the  given  number  an  impro- 
per fraction  by  rule  1,  and  then  multiply  both  of  its  terms  by  the 
given  denominator,  the  prodacts  will  be  the  terms  of  the  fraction 
reouired;  see  principle  1,  p.  134,  vol.  II. 

cxAMFLa. — Reduce  the  number  12  to  an  improper  fraction,  by 
rule  1 ;  and  then,  to  an  improper  fraction  whose  denominator  dwU 
be  7,  by  mle  2. 

Here,  12  s  —- » answer /rsf  ; 

^      12X7       84 
and,    -j-^  =  y-,  answer  swomf. 

BZBBCISBS. 

1.  Reduce  the  whole  numbers  25, 48, 301, 4,000,  and  5,876.934, 
to  improper  fractions. 

2.  Reduce  the  prsoeding  whole  numbeiB  to  improper  fractions 
whose  denominators  shall  be  12, 6,  5,  4,  and  2,  respectively. 

RuLB  3.— When  the  given  number  is  mixed,  that  is,  composed 
of  a  whole  number  and  a  frnction.  Reduce  the  givtn  whole  num- 
ber»  by  rule  2,  to  an  impraper  fraction  whose  denominator  shall  be 


the  same  as  that  of  the  given  fraction,  and  then  find  tiie  nm  of 
this  fraction  and  tlie  given  fraction,  the  result  will  be  the  fridm 
required.  Or,  which  is  the  same  thin^,  multiply  the  gifa  vbok 
BumbCT  by  the  denominator  of  the  given  fraction,  and  to  tbe  pro- 
duct add  its  numerator,  the  sum  plBnd  over  the  ssid  dcooaiiitor 
will  give  the  frnetioB  required*  Tlw  Irst  part  of  tbis  rakapbai 
tlM  reason  of  the  seeond  part,  which  is  the  nle  nosUjr  piaa 
books  I  see  also  definition  4,  page  134. 


ExAMPLB. — ^Reduce  the  following  mixed  number*  to  iaprofB 
fractions  :*5i,  7},  12},  18f ,  101  A.  u>d  1234Uf . 

Given  mixed  numbers.    Fractiona  required. 

**  =  *  +  *=¥  +  *  =  ¥ 
7|  =  t+f=v+l  =  V 
i2i=J^+i=V+i=V 
i8f  =  V+f=^+f=M* 
ioiA=M*+A=-4**+A=H** 
1234iH=^'  +  iH=^W^+m='W 


Reduce  the  following  mixed  numben  to  fanproper  ftidioii: 
15i,  17|t  25}.  40f ,  3}f,  and  2lHi. 

Pboblbk  V. 

7b  reJBce  eowmoemdfiwtiimu  to  timpUfieetioM, 

RvLB.— Multiply  A  the  nueMrmtoiv  of  the  gina  empni 
frnetion  together  for  the  nuaserator,  and  all  the  dcoominiton  i 
the  given  compound  fraction  for  the  denominator,  of  the  ibplt 
fractMn  requircid,  which  may  then  be  reduced  to  iu  lownt  tow. 

The  reason  of  this  rule  is  evident  from  the  ezplanatiooi  {mo 
under  definition  3,  page  133,  voL  II. 

ExAXYLB. — Reduce  the  following  eompound  fractiom  to  mft 
fractions :—}  of  }  of  I  of  i ;  }oft  of}ofif;  and  ioTAofii 
ofV. 

Given  compound 
Auctions. 


2       4       9       8  ""  2X4  X  9  X  8 

1    fA  fi.   yl^_3X5X8xU 

*     r^    /"^<®       5X0X15X48 

—  of —  of —  of —  := 

8      10     27      5        8X10X27X  5 


Requbtd   Lovet 
frsetioDi.    Vtm. 

-ii    =- 
—  576        4« 

__1680  _» 

""4284  "il 

_3M00_.£ 

""10800      I 


15.  An  important  principle  much  employed  deooaioitedeM^' 
iH0  offoetorot  and  of  great  utility  in  the  practice  of  the  F*'^ 
rule  and  many  otliers  in  arithmetic,  nsay  be  brooght  seder  w 
notice  of  the  student  at  this  point  of  his  studies.  V^^  /"^  ^ 
ommtofnumbntitioUiieideikg  th$  prodmct  ^mtdtnti^e 
$mplo^in  afroctioHelfarm  as  cAotv,  ikt  fuotimt  mtkimit^ 
or  tke/raetien  im  tA$other,  wOi  not  6i  aUerod,  if  ««  i^^  ff 
faetort  ootnmon  to  both  utt  ofnumken ;  eee  prinriple  1.  pN*  ^^ 
On  this  principle,  we  found  the  following  rule  for  csnoelliag  w 
factors  in  any  such  operations  aa  the  preceding. 

RuLB.— Separate  the  Bumbers  which  form  thedivideBdorBa^ 
rator  into  their  component  Ibctore,  and  tboee  which  form  » 
divisor  or  denominator  into  theirs,  omit  the  Ikctors  trbich  *'*^' 
mbn  to  both,  and  use  the  remamlng  nnmbers  IniteMi;  w^^ 
multiplying  the  remaining  numbere  in  the  dividend  or  osDenuv"' 
the  new  dividend  or  numerator,  and  the  remaining numbm dM 
divisor  or  denominator  for  the  new  divisor  or  deoomioator;  tboc 
products  will  produce  the  quotient  or  fiacdon  reqntied.  Jato^ 
the  three  examples  above  given,  they  will  be  treated  lecorauV** 
this  rule,  m  follows :— 


Given  Compound 
Fractiona. 


i  of  ^  of 
4 


1 
2 

3 
4 


:Lof  ±  = 

9*        8 


_  1X3X4x7        ^   IXL-  =:^ 
2X4X3X3X8        ^X»X«      * 


5^ 
7 


of  iL  of 


-1  of  ^  of 


8 


10 


L  of   ^<~  3X5X4X2X7X2^  ^-^=!l 
9         17       2X2X7X3X3X17'^  ^>^" 
16  ^^  48  _  5X9X5X3X3X2XB_J 

27         6       8X5X2X9X3X6X1      ^ 


In  rdierence  to  the  last  example  here,  it  isneosHaiy  io  obsarv*!*' 


J 


ON  COMETS. 


1  ii  a  factor  of  erary  iiiiiiilMr»  and  that  it  moft  be  pat  down  as 
•Qcht  wb«tt  all  the  other  factors  ara  to  be  canoelled  either  above  or 
below  the  line ;  or  when  both  abore  and  below,  that  is,  when  there 
is  a  perfect  equalttf  of  factors. 

SXEBCISBB. 

Reduce  the  following  compound  fractions  to  simple  fractions, 
both  by  the  role  to  problem  V,  and  by  cancelling  fiustors  t 
l-loffof|of4  4.~ioffofVoff  of^ 

2.-1  offofiof  Aoff    5.-.J  of  A  of  A  of  f 

3.-I  of  I  of  <  of  f  6.-{  of  I  of  H  of  H(- 

ADDITION  OF  FRACTIONS. 

PXOBLBX  YI. 

Ih  add/raciions,  or  mixed  numltert  together, 

RuLS  1. — When  the  gWen  fractions  hsTe  a  common  deno- 
minator, find  the  snm  of  the  numerators,  and  under  it  place  the 
common  denominator,  for  the  sum  required.  The  sum  should  be 
reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  and  if  it  be  an  improper  fraction,  it 
may  be  reduced  to  a  whole  or  mixed  number,  by  problem  III. 
ExaMplb.— Find  the  sum  of  the  fractions,  \,  {,  f ,  |,  |,  |,  and  |. 

Here,  i+J+l+l+H-H-i-¥-5-3J,  the  sum  required. 

RuLB  2.— If  the  given  fractions  have  different  denominators, 
reduce  them  by  problem  II.  p.  267,  to  fractions  of  equal  value 
having  a  common  denominator,  and  apply  the  preceding  rule  to 
these  fractions,  the  sum  will  be  the  answer  required. 

The  reason  of  these  rules  u  explained  at  p.  168,  vol.  II. 

ExAMPLB. — Fnd  the  sum  of  the  following  fractions :  f, },  and  }. 
Here,  by  probleobll.  p.  267,  we  have 

1.  40 

3     "     60 

1.  1* 

4-60 

1       12 

5     *"     60  sum 

Whence,  W=2ii{.  is  the  answer  required.  Or,  l3+IS+i$+ 
W=2iSt  MBi  of  the  fractions. 

RvLB  3.— When  the  given  numbers  are  mixed,  find  the  sum  of 
the  whole  numbers  by  the  rule  of  simple  addition,  p.  56,  vol.  I. 
and  the  sum  of  the  fractions  by  the  preceding  rules ;  then  add  these 
sums  together,  and  the  result  will  be  the  whole  sum  required.  Or, 
reduM  the  mixed  numbers  to  improper  fractions,  and  find  their 
sum  by  the  preceding  rule*. 

The  reason  of  this  rule  is  plain  from  the  reasons  assigned  for  the 
preceding  rules. 

ExAMPLB. — Find  the  sum  of  the  following  mixed  numbers :  4|, 
71.  12J,118|.  32J,andll49T«b. 

Here.  4+7+12+1189+32+1149  =  1322  sum  of  the  whole 
nambers. 

And  by  Problem  TI.,  p.  267,  we  have 


Numeratora. 

40 
45 
48 
133 


J 


See  page  268,  coL  1. 


Whence,   i%+A^+«i,+i§H-tM+tM=fM=4i%    iwo  of 
the  fraciioua;  and  1322+4,V^1326^  the  sum  required. 
Otherwise : 


Given  mixed 
numbers. 

4*         = 

7}        = 
12*        = 

118i        = 

32{        = 

U49A        = 


V 

JLXMLft 


Mixed  numbers 
reduced. 

=   \w 

=   H}«« 
=     ^W 


Numerators. 

540 

930 

1536 

14260 

3945 

137988 

159199  sum. 


Whence,  ^^fH^  =  1326i%  sum  lequired. 


EXBRCISBS. 

Find  the  sums  of  the  following  fractions  and  mixed  numbers  :— 

1.-  4,  *»  i  h  and  S. 

2.-  i  A,  t.  and  V. 

8.—  1,  f,  A.  and  i. 

4.—  5i,  6|,  7i,  and  2 If 

6.—  m,  181,  19 A  and  lA- 

6.~  635ii,  427i,  and  1625f 


ON    COMET  8.— No.  II. 

SiNCx  the  appearance  of  the  comet  of  Enck^  in  1811 ,  iu  course  has 
been  determined.  The  return  of  this  comet  was  luuked  for  in 
1822,  and  this  event  was  only  realised  at  Paramatta,  in  New  South 
Wales,  where  it  was  observed  during  the  month  of  June.  The 
epoch  or  instant  of  its  passing  the  perihelion  only  differed  by  three 
hours  fiom  that  predicted  by  M.  Encktf.  Its  return  in  September, 
1825,  was  equally  predicted  and  verified ;  it  has  since  appeared  in 
1828,  1832,  &ti.  This  comet,  which  is  powerfully  attracted  by 
Mercury,  presents  much  similarly  to  the  planet  Ceres  in  its 
elements,  the  inclination  and  the  major  axis  or  greatest  diameter  of 
the  orbit  being  the  same  as  those  of  that  planet ;  its  periodic  revo* 
lution  is  forty-six  days  less  than  tbat  of  Vesta ;  its  perihelion 
falls  within  the  orbit  oi  Mercury ;  the  aphelion  falls  between  that 
of  Jupiter  and  the  new  planets.  Is  it  possible  that  this  comet  is  a 
fragment  of  our  supposed  Pluto  ?  (see  No.  31,  p.  62).  As  to  the 
comet  of  M.  Biela,  its  course  is  also  known ;  it  was  seen  in  1806 
and  1826,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  sume  tbat  was  seen  in  1772; 
the  mean  duration  of  its  revolution  is  six  years  and  three  quarters ; 
and  it  passed  its  perihelion  in  1838,  &c. 

There  are  still  other  two  comets  of  which  the  course  is  supposed 
to  be  known  ;  but  as  their  returns  have  not  been  vtrified,  we  must 
wait  till  observation  has  confirmed  these  expeciati.>ns.  'l*he  fiist 
is  the  comet  of  1680,  which  Newton  made  the  subject  of  bis  re- 
searches, and  to  which  he  attributed  a  revolution  of  575  years ; 
this  would  be,  according  to  him,  the  comet  which  sppeared  in 
1106,  531,  and  in  the  years  34,  and  619,  before  the  Christian  era; 
the  secood  is  that  which  was  seen  in  1264,  and  lo56,  to  which  a 
revolution  of  292  years  is  attributed.  Of  all  the  known  comets, 
that  of  1772  approached  nearest  to  the  earth ;  it  appeared  so  rapid 
in  its  course  that  it  described  in  one  day  120^  or  two- thirds  of  the 
arc  of  the  visible  hemisphere  of  the  heavens,  rrtrogrnding  through 
the  signs  of  the  Virgin,  the  Lion,  and  Cancer.  Tlie  comet  of 
1770,  calculated  by  Lexell,  was  only  distant  from  the  eur.h  bj  six 
times  the  distance  of  the  moon,  or  about  one  million  and  four 
thousand  British  miles;  its  distance  from  the  sun  »a«  ouly  about 
A  part  of  the  distance'  of  the  earth :  hence  it  went  as  near  to 
the  sun  as  it  did  to  the  earth.  This  comet  has  onl  j  continued  to 
torment  and  perplex  modem  astronomers  who  have  attempted  to 
discover  its  course  and  its  motions. 

If  it  be  not  impossible  that  some  comet  should  one  day  strike 
against  the  earth,  there  are  at  least  a  thous&nd  probabilities  tbat 
this  event  will  not  bsppen,  It  must  be  a  very  extraordinary  oc- 
currence in  which  two  bodies  so  small,  moving  in  the  immensity  of 
space,  with  every  variety  cf  velocity,  in  orbita  of  every  kind  of 
dimensions  and  with  every  degree  of  inclination,  should  happen  to 
strike  against  each  other.  But  this  ind^fioitude  of  occurrence  dis- 
appears before  another,  namely,  that  of  time ;  indefinite  duration 
admits  of  the  conception  of  all  possible  events  being  realised  ;  and 
the  effect  of  such  a  concussion  would,  indeed,  be  terrible.  Lsplace 
has  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject :— "  It  is  easy  to  repre- 
sent the  effects  of  the  shock  given  to  the  earth  by  a  comet.  The 
axis  and  the  motion  of  rotation  would  be  changed ;  the  seas,  leav- 
ing their  ancient  beds,  would  spread  themselves  over  the  new 
equator ;  a  great  part  of  the  human  race  and  the  animal  tribes 
would  be  either  drowned  in  this  universal  deluge  or  destroyed  by 
the  violent  concussion  impressed  on  the  terrestrial  globe ;  all  the 
monuments  of  human  mdustry  would  be  demolished  ;  such  are 
the  disasters  which  the  shock  of  a  comet  would  produce.  Thus 
we  see  how  the  ocean  hss  formerly  covered  the  highest  mountains, 
on  which  it  has  left  indubitable  marks  of  its  presence ;  we  see  how 
the  animals  and  plants  of  the  south  may  have  formerly  existed  in 
the  climates  of  the  north,  where  their  remslns  and  their  impressions 
are  still  found  ;  lastly,  we  see  how  the  newness  of  the  moral  world 
may  be  accounted  for,  its  monuments  not  reaching  beyond  5,000* 

*  More  than  7.0C0  oceordiog  to  tbs  StfiuapmU 
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jean.    The  hmnan  race  thai  reduced  to  a  small  number  of  indi- 
Tidnals,  and  to  the  most  deplorable  state,  were  ttnifbrmly  occupied 
for  a  Tcry  long  time  with  the  care  of  proriding  a  subsistence,  and 
they  must  have  entirely  lost  the  rtmambrance  of  the  sciences  and 
the  arts  ;  and  when  the  progress  of  dtilisation  made  them   feel 
anew  the  want  of  them,  it  was  necessary  to  recommence  the  whole, 
as  if  the  race  had  been  newly  placed  upon  the  earth.    Whaterer 
cause  miy  be  assigned  by  some  philosophers  for  these  phenomena, 
we  may  be  perfectly  secure  respecting  sudh  i  terrible  event,  during 
^e  short  interval  of  life.    But  man  is  so  disposed  to  submit  to  the 
impression  of  fear,  that  in  1773,  the  most  striking  alarm  spread 
over  Paris,  and  was  thence  eommunffeatijd  to  the  whole  of  France, 
0n  the  simple  annonnctftttetii  6(  a  mnaeir,  to  which  Lalaade  had 
determined  such  of  the  9bs«rf  ed  eowMtt  ■•  might  approaeh  the 
earth,  the  nttiresf  f  lo  true  is  it  that  error,  superstition,  Beedless 
alarm,  and  all  the  efUs  whtah  ignonmee  brings  in  her  train,  are 
readiljr  brought  Into  aetioo,  when  the  light  of  solflnee  Is  aztln- 
guished/'    If  it  be  true,  as  is  supposed,  that  tlM  oometof  Newton 
aeoomplishfed  leven  revolutions  in  4,028  yaars^  it  tautt  have  pasied 
near  the  earth  2,349  years  before  the  Christian  era,  about  the  year 
when  the  Mosaic  deluge  ia  related  to  have  happened,  acoordiag  to 
ttie  Sekrma  text  of  the  fleriptorei.    The  oaiebratad  Halley  was 
the  first  who  supposed  that  the  revolutions  of  our  globe,  wUeh 
are  attested  by  bistoriosl  fkctsi  and  by  the  observed  state  of  its 
surface,  were  produced  by  the  shock  of  some  comet. 

In  America,  an  immense  body  has  been  seen  passing  with  great 
rapidity  through  tfie  atmosphere  or  space  which  surrounds  the  earth ; 
If  we  suppose  this  moveable  body  or  projectile  to  be  a  mass  8,000 
times  less  than  the  earth  itself,  and  to  nave  the  denitty  of  granite, 
it  would  form  a  globe  of  about  600  milee  in  diameter  {  If  this  body 
had  struck  the  earth  with  a  velocity  of  fbrtyfive  mUei  per  second, 
M.  Olbers  has  calculated  that  the  shock  Would  have  redooed  our 
globe  to  shivers,  as  perhaps  has  been  the  ease  with  the  twenty  new 
planets,  which  we  have  supposed  formerly  to  be  one,  a  conjecture 
made  by  this  astronomer  when  only  three  or  four  were  discovered. 
Aerolites  or  meteoric  stones  are  supposed  t6  have  had  a  simillur 
origin  ;  some  of  them  have  been  found  of  an  imtnense  sise.    Ti#t 
described  in  the  '*  Philosophical  Transactions,"  vol.  0,  was  estimated 
At  120  millions  of  ^intals  or  about  five  millions  of  tons ;  some  of  its 
frsgments  only  were  thrown  upon  the  earth ;  its  velocity  was  about 
nineteen  miles  per  second ;  and  it  passed  the  earth  within  a  distance 
of  about  twenty-two  miles.    If  it  had  struck  the  earth,  terrible 
effects  would  have  been  the  remit ;  a  general  esrthqaake  and  a 
change  in  the  axis  of  rotation,  or  ia  the  place  of  the  poles,  would 
have  been  among  the  consequences.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore, 
that  aerolites  may  be  non-luminous  bodies  belonging  to  the  solar 
system,  moving  in  space  according  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and 
which  become  only  visible  when  they  fall  to  the  earth.    We  are 
only  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  aerolites,  after  they  reach  us, 
when  they  have  traversed  the  atmosphere,  where  probably  they  are 
formed  in  a  state  of  incandescence,   or  perhaps  even  of  fbsion ; 
for  some  have  been  seen  which  have  evidently  undergone  this  pro- 
cess, and  were  even  burning  at  the  moment  of  their  fall.    Of  240 
of  these  meteoric  stones  examined  by  M.  Chladni,  some  have  ap- 
peared as  tails,  belts,  or  streams  of  light,  which  were  collected  into 
a  i^lobe  of  fire ;  their  rapid  course  has  been  observed,  and  their 
explosions  have  been  heard.      Falling  stars  are,  perhaps,  duly 
meteoric  fragments,  luminous  and  wandering  points,  a  species  of 
small  comets  rendered  visible,  while  traversing  our  atmosphere,  by 
the  prodigious  heat  which  they  develops  in  their  extremely  rapid 
course.    The  bulk  of  diany  aerolites  has  exceeded  that  of  some  of 
the  new  planets  {  for  it  has  been  calculated  that  Geres  is  only  200 
miles  in  diameter.    The  meteoric  stone,  which  fell  in  Calabria,  in 
March,  1813,  was  accompanied  with  such  extraordinary  elfcum- 
stances  as  have  led  philosophers  to  suppose  that  such  stones  are 
the  fra^enta  of  some  cometary  mass.     "  In  fact,''  says.  M. 
Pranco^ur,  **  there  has  been  seen  comrag  from  the  sea,  from  the 
eastern  quarter,  a  red  clottd  Which  spread  darkness  and  alarm ;  there 
have  been  heard  in  the  air  a  tremendous  noise  and  a  groaning  like 
that  of  the  angry  deep ;  there  have  been  seen  flashes  and  trains  of 
fire ;  ahd  there  have  fallen  huge  drops  of  water,  masses  of  fttones  and 
red  sand,  which  have  been  scattered  all  around.    This  sand  was 
composed  of  clay,  lime,  iron,  and  chrome."    Sach  are  the  pheno* 
tnena  which  accompany  the  fall  of  meteoric  stones. 

Many  philosophers  suppose  that  comets  have  only  a  small  quan* 
tity  of  matter,  and  that  they  are  only  a  species  of  condensed  vapour ; 
•a  anevidenoo  of  this,  utronomen  liave  hitherto  observed  that  no 
teaigementhaa  been  caused  in  our  aystemi  even  by  their  nearest 


ipproach.  The  conet  cf  1770  wfaioh  wat  very  netr  tho  earth, 
easloned  no  disturbinee  in  its  motioti.  Lapliee  baa  eelonlated  tte 
if  Its  mass  had  been  equal  to  thet  of  the  earth  the  action  of  tUseoDft 
would  have  increased  the  sidereal  year  b^  8  h.  28  b.  Its  nass  wu 
certainly  not  the  Ti^th  part  9i  that  of  our  globe,  and  probably  much 
leasi  eiBoe  it  pimei  Jafriter  Ad  his  satelUtea  without  occaaoning 
the  least  partarbellea  in  their  uotion.  Ihe  masses  of  the  comets 
are,  therefore,  very  small  and  are  £ar  from  altering  the  motion  of  the 
planets ;  but  they,  themselves,  must  greafly  experience  the  inAaenee 
of  the  latter.  In  consequence  of  this  infieenoe  some  aaay  have  their 
elliptic  orbttiehsngod  into  patabolic  or  evai  hyperbolic  orbits; 
these  moving  then  in  open  curves  infinitely  extended,  must 
depart  from  our  system  never  to  returli ;  ahd,  leaving  the  sun  at  all 
distances ,  must  enter  Uito  the  apheie  of  attraction  of  some  other 
star  in  order  to  become  a  satdlite  or  to  describe  m  new  para- 
bola; thus  incessantly  changing  the  focus  of  attraction,  alter- 
nately approBchtbg  to  One  or  receding  from  ttother,  mtil  at 
last  they  are  perhaps  precipitated  towards  eome  central  or  attracting 
body,  when  they  In  efther  riiivered  to  etomt  or  abtorbed  farto  the 
mass. 

Thus  the  comet  of  1770  observed  in  so  large  an  arc  of  the  beavon 
as  170*  ought,  eecordfaig  to  the  cakulatloni  of  LeteB,  to  reappear 
every  fiveyeati  isid  ahslf  i  fbrhttcaledlallOBewafa  mside  aad  ra- 
peated  egain  and  again  with  care,  and  yet  it  has  never  been  again 
observed^  and  never  returned  since  its  appearance  that  year.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  attraction  of  Jupiter  and  Saiutn,  between  whid 
its  aphelion  point  was  aituated,  had  at  first  wheeled  it  round  to  us, 
as  it  werey  to  reader  It  visible  in  1770,  the  probability  being  that  it 
was  invisible  before ;  but  nine  yean  after  this,  these  same  planets  by 
a  contrary  action  again  altered  the  elements  of  the  orbit,  and  ren- 
dered the  comet  invisible  to  us  for  ever,  or  at  least  impoaaAle  to  be 
recognised  as  the  same. 

The  substance  of  which  the  comets  are  composed  is  unknown, 
and  there  is  only  one  probable  supposition  nitherto   Bocntiooed 
respecting  the  matter  of  the  tails  by  which  they  are  aoaompanied. 
In  1811,  M.  Chladni  observed  a  prodigious  ebullition  in  theoomet 
of  that  year )  the  undulation  or  motion  produced  by  it  waa  traoas- 
mitted  in  two  or  three  seconds,  from  the  nudens  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  millions  of  miles.    This  woaderfdl 
velocity  snrpassei  our  eoaeeption ;  It  Is  even  treater  tkaa  thevelosity 
oflight  Thetailofthe  cometof  1807 had exhiblledtheestiMpbBnD- 
menato  M.  Chladni ;  so  that  there  oaa  be  little  reaaoa  todoabt  tbe  foec 
The  Ancients  generally  believed  on  tiie  authority  of  Ariatotle,  that 
eometi  were  fiery  steteon,  composed  of  vapounemanati^  from  the 
earth,  end  wUoh  were  eondeaaed  in  the  air.  This  opinion  oow-n-da  jt, 
could  not  sustain  examination;  weare  certain  that  eoarala  are  conical 
bodies  moving,  like  the  planets,  in  conseqaenoe  of  an  or^inel  im- 
pulse, alid  ef  the  attraction  of  the  sun.    But  if  we  are  aaked  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  substance  of  which  they  are  foraiedt  we  nnst 
oonfeae  oar  total  ignoranoe*    Thus  the  indefatigable  reaearcheaof 
man,  the  waves  of  the  troubled  sea,  have  their  limits  beyond  which 
theyeaaaot  pass ;  and  more  than  once,  in  the  courae  of  his  investi- 
gations, has  it  been  aaid  to  him,  **  hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  far- 
ther;  and  here  shall  thy  proud  triumphs  be  stayed."  It  is  one  con- 
solation, however,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  theie 
bodies  is  rather  a   branch  of  the  boundless  science  of  natural 
philosophy,  than  of  astronomy,  and  that  the  triomphsof  the  Utter 
science  remain  unaffected  by  our  ignorance  of  such  a  fact,  and 
irreproachable  on  its  account* 

Comets  are  not  seen  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months  together. 
Those  which  were  visible  for  the  longest  period,  as  we  learn  from 
history,  were  the  comet  which  appeared  in  64,  in  the  reign  of  Nero ; 
that  in  603,  in  the  time  of  the  impostor  Mahomet ;  tluit  in  1240, 
at  the  period  of  the  irruption  of  Tamerlane ;  that  in  1729 ;  and 
that  wMch  some  of  our  readera  will  remember,  the  eotaet  of  1811. 
The  number  of  the  comets  is  unknown ;  of  130  which  invo  been 
observed  in  the  last  ten  centuries,  seventy -two  ha^  been  obaervrd 
since  the  invention  of  the  teleacope.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  ouich 
greater  number  of  those  bodies  has  escaped  observation.  Only  t«ro 
were  seen  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  two  in  the  fourteenth, 
because  the  attention  of  mankind  was  only  turned  [to  those  which 
were  rendered  remtarkable  by  a  large  diak  or  a  long  taiL  Some 
astronomers  conjecture  (we  think  rather  gratuitously)  that  there  are, 
perhaps,  250  millions  of  comets  whieh  neter  approach  nearer  to  cha 
son  than  Uranus,  and  on  which  we  can  never  make  any  observa* 
tion.  We  have  seen  that  io  former  agei  a  baleful  infiucttoe  was 
attributed  to  the  appearance  of  comets.  Soienoe  bee  at  last  disai* 
pated  these  imaginary  terrors ;  and  in  proportion  ai 


.  It  tfie  ftmoiaia  at  tt«  Igflvrtbt 

•ilhadgiigntBg.tliefaanpredaaKlbTlMirappantBoeluiTa  ciircd. 
Tba  MONt  •(  tW4,  Ant  KM  Ib  tba  MtMCeUMion  talM  ths  Oroir, 
irat  CD  btife  MOMdtlM  dean  tir  <a  erdwned    hettli;   lad   fit 
Uat  n«  DMMd  iMT  wiihint  rar  dnifc  sf  lbs  tlod  I    Tbe 
Ms(  M<I3,  •«<*  '-^-'  - '-•   -'-'■   -" 


«Tni:i  t^t  IMV«  riMtirsl.    w7  ban  eten  i  deli(hti'il1  fMo11«dtlM 
of  Iha  ibudut  tf«f«  wticfa  BkoMpMicd  tk*  trfumtm  at  Ikt 
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Muf  of  ttw  ^pifmtd  VrlfWIIMllIcMeiUid,  so  donM 
oa  tlM  avtbtttitr  rf  (nu  Mkaanoert  !■  lIiM  CMMrfi  lUl  oae  of 

b  ■>*•  a  rtil— art  of  dl  tM  «M  kMira  wflfc  Mrtnatr  an  the 
n^MI,  ht  •  MiWitt  «rilMto  br  M.  AHg<f,  M*  ef  IfaM  tenoM 

«nJlMriaMibrt<iflb«iuBelK>^,it«m*ttBmBdad:-^lo.  llMi  ta 


rifitd  in  EOTOp*  hj  it*  brilDiACT,  ij  ih  ipiing  ptoUirAl  UrtA  to 

2°.  Tliit  iWaSOletof  Eaakeaba>lldfM«bit«ptflb«ttonaD(ti«<cb 
of  Mar,  ISSaibntllMrtlbeulroiwiDcrtftftlnCapairfOoodMopB 
«b4  New  HiMbM  ilwnU  b*  noBh  uon  liftHUgBinalj  ritMted 
for  obwnini  It  tlutt  IhoN  ot  feofope.  3*.  thtt  tie  comet  of 
Bieli,  irbon  poiod  li  lii  jtut  mi  thra  <|BaTtcn,  I*  tW  wUoh 
■ru  uniaaMMd  ■■  thrortesMf  mr  (lobe  *ith  toA  dreadMl  rsta 
dnriagaejcir  1833!  Conenfiing  it  M.  tJtnalwM  determined bf 
.  long,  minats,  and  bborioiu  calenUttoiu,  that  it  wonM  orou  tbe 
plena  of  tbe  M)liptia,(kMii,  IbflplnwiB  Mink  tbo  evtil  morel, 
on  the  20th  of  October,  IS32.  befbrfl  frrideigbt.  Hcnr,  st  tfaA 
evtb  during  lU  cctine  roand  the  ma  naTer  qMa  tha  pUna  of  the 
ecliptic,  it  ia  in  that  plane  alone  (bat  ■  oOBel  e«  atrike  againat 
iCj  to  tbat^haterer  dangen  were  to  be  feared  from  Uiii  comet 
■hoold  bare  happened  OD  tbe  iStiiot  October,  1832,  before  mid- 
Dight  1  M.  Ango,  1b  llie  Mnuitr  releffad  I*,  prneeeded  to  argue 
fiooi  tba  pouibiHtr  of  ■  diuga  in  tba  etesieBU  of  tba  eoaiet 
befsre  it  reaped  tbe  ind  polat,  fbat  no  miKUef  aonld 
happen  to  tbe  world  on  the  Bight  In  qnnttan.  Independmtlj 
bowerer,  of  tbe  nneHtalntr  atteodieg  eUaitrononioal  edcnlitioiii 
regarding  tba  eoWM  of  eonete,  ■  theorf  etiU  far  fram  heag  con- 
plele,  va  migbt  bne  retted  bt  tbe  awmaitrt  Ihet  no  drtai trophe 
could  orertake  tba  globe  on  whteb  tee  are  placed,  till  flie  prophs- 
tiet  of  Seriptare  abd  the  daeraM,  lit*  TtMoM  dter*u,  of  lbs 
AJmightr  were  falGIIad. 

Oltmary  ef  Arau  tutd  m  li*  prteidiitf  artist  m  Cttmh. 

JertlOa,  itatiei  *h4eli  hit  in  the  atmeiphere. 

•fjHtcOm,  Ihet  point  i a  the  orhic  n  [rath  oraeomet.or  plinet,  tha 
mnit  diatint  from  the  aon. 

Art,  anj  portion  of  a  eircle)  aueh  aa  tbe  tieible  are  of  ibe 
hcaTcna,  which  li  ■  aenriairale. 
-   ..Irit,  dn  diameter  of  a  aphera,  on  whiebhfaT^na.&a^ 

OriHfM,  ef  ■  •Qgn^toifllkeibipe. 

Ca>uMle(jm,asolleetioaof  briglii*tar9  In  tha  hearena,  itranged 
Mcaiding  to  the  praotlce  of  aelronomer*. 
.    iXB,  the  faee  of  a  aomet  01  planet  whieheppeiTilonienligh'cned 

Ai^,  the  daiheoiDg  of  a  Mminena  bodf  by  Ibe  IMnrrntion   of 
tn  opsqtie  tod;  between  h  md  Iha  eje )  ai  hi  eolifM  of  Me  em, 
ij  the  tnlntentioBof  the  iHniM; 
'    JCri^.itic  pTane  of  the  orftft  orpatli  of  tbe  earlllraandthesnn. 

SUipie,  un  Dial  curve,  or  path  of  a  comet  or  planet,  exslaiaed  at 
p.  2Ccc[.  3.  Tol.  B. 

Elongattm,  a  itrete^g  eat,  eatandiag,  er  Making  tangcr,  »af 

^Kui,  ibe  HBtral  point  otaoorre,  or  paib  of  a  aa«M(  of  ^eaatf 
ia  wblcb  ibe  iMrasirDg  bod^  iapbwad. 

Foci,  two  pgint)  la  the  ellifee  eqaallf  ear*— ' 

Hgpoiola,  an  DpeW  CHTte  aaiBewbat  Hlfl 
p.  2-^6,  col.  1,  *0I.  IT. 

Mtltor,  an  nousnil  bodj  which  apperri  in  thi 

Soda,  the  pnlnti  where  the  orbit  or  path  ot  Om  cumi 
Inteneeta  th#  plane  of  notber. 

tTuAm,  die  interior  of  a  eomet  whicS  ii  eonaldered 
aoLd  than  Iti  eiterfof. 

Ofagm,  BOn-lianapaienti  what  ainiiot  be  Men  throag 


partbela  eiplabud  at 

imoapbefe. 


Or»,  l«7  foMl  RMf ,  Mdl  M  ttt  eirtb. 
OrW,  th«  pMh  Of  tmi  otb  of  pMiet,  ot  eeStt; 
PtmtioUt,  m  open  carra  liha  put  of  aa  Hlipw,  elktil^d  M 
p.  ZIS.  eel.  3,  to).  II, 
PMMim,  that  pelDl  is  tha  aiMt  of  a  eilwt «  ^asH  tbe  teaMit 

Priai  (/  rttabtHan,  tbe  nnmbei  o^  reaia,  Ao.r  whiok  a  planet  of 
comet  takei  to  oomplete  iti  reTOlnllon  it)  itt  orbit. 

flimimiauin  (plural,  ptawaMm),  anj  appearance  In  the  haaTen* 
bbntmon  or  eitraordinarj . 

Plant,  the  IcTel  iplee  Ihelnded  Ifi  anf  orbit  and  conaldered  a* 
capable  of  ladrflaHe  nteneloa  beyond  it. 


SOLtJTICiNS   TO  PllOBLiffltia   AlfD  ftlTERlES. 
Wi  haTfe  to  dften  been  reqnefted  t<>  (niweir  qaerie*  (EmUar  to 
tbe  foUowing,  that  we  proaeed  to  g^  •  geiteral  aolution  which 
will  be  ippliti^le  to  all. 

"  At  What  time  will  the  hand*  of  k  eloek  ot  walth  be  logelliCT 
between  four  and  ftre  o'clock  i" 

The  time  between  the  neeting  Ot  tonjiinction  of  t)>e  honr 
and  minlite  himds  of  a  clodi  may  M  likened  to  tile  conjunction 
of  two  ]>lanol9  mcring  in  diffcreSt  orbiU.  SapfMee  that  the 
two  are  m  conjuncljon  at  any  giten  inalont, — far  inatance,  the 
Hoar  Mid  ttlnute  Band*  tre  in  eonjunctiOft  at  dootv^ihen, 
ftfUf  mj  elKpeed  Uoac,  Ike  fitrar-hand  WiU  h4t«  deierifaed  til 
«ng1e  *!,  and  tbe  (niaitteituttia  tut  afigle  JT)  ftMHS  the  ettiffe  «t 
the  dial.  Now  M  ia  greater  than  m,  fhKMbte,  ftf  ffie  efi^  Ht  i 
riteA  tittdf  tkf  OTM  hon,  Ikfl  atpafilioii  of  tha  mbnle-liMd 
nrm  the  htntr-batid  (mtalUililg  tkl*  aepamltni  by  «a  anal* 
fcMUfd  hj  tbs  two  handif  eetuMeted  M  attDgbt  Ua«««  tM  Ui« 
centre  of  the  dial,}  «HI  be  if  -  <ri ;  «  Uia  end  ef  IwO  honra, 
tbe  angld  of  aeparatim  iHll  b«2rir— m);  at  Ibe  cae  of  (Xr** 
ho«r(,  it  wUl be  *{M-m)i  dM.di  theend  of  f  Boiuft  it  will 
b«  f  'Jf  -  M).  WM  the  ariftlo  "^  MtHMtion  la  SM*,  that  ia, 
wbex  f  (jr  —  m)  =a  Wf,  fbM  tbSM  irUl  be  tnotkei  •obJak' 
tlo«.    Wlwnc«i 


In  thia  equation  f  denote*  the  time  between  one  cofijunction 
and  another,  jtf  and  M  denoting  tbe  honrly  motions  of  the  (wo 
handa.  Let^  and  P  denote  the  timea  employed  by  the  mintite 
and  the  hour-handa,  reepcctiTcly,  to  complete  one  entire  rero- 
lution  of  the  dial ;  then,  bccanae 
1  bom  ;  Phouri  :  :  if*  ;  366",  and  1  hour  :  f  honra  ;  :  m* 

8B0'  i    we   hate  if  =  ^°,  and  ill  =  '-^!  *hehce  f  ±a 
...  ' 


380"  {-^  -^~P-P 

Subetitnling,  in  thia  fbrmiiTil,  the  tslaea  nf  i>tnd;,  iftttch  ai 

1  kmt  and  IS  honr«  reapeotltelj'i  we  hata 


■"12  - 


. . .    iplete  conjunctiona,  twb 

iMBTaand  two-elerentha  of  an  hour,  audio  on;  consequentl/. 
Ike  time  (rf  ■  complete  coniuncliona  i«  •  X  'A-  'i'he  follow- 
tng  table  ahowe  the  number  of  conjunctiona  which  happeA 
aftw  nooni  and  between  noon  and  midnight,  and  the  umet 


Nmberer 

Coajonetiom 

,AW.,»_^-»« 

p-<  1 

11 

S    :   JJ|     ;: 

1* 

S82 


THE  POPULAB  EDUCATOR. 


This  general  solacion  of  the  preoeding  quetUon  leads  to  the 
•oltttian  of  another  proposed  07  Isaac  Lowthiaii,  in  No.  34» 
Tol.  IL,  p.  120,  Tiz.,  "At  what  time  between  7  and  8 
•'olock  are  the  hour  and  minate  hands  exactly  in  opposition 
or  in  the  same  straight  line/'  Here  it  is  plain,  the  periods  of 
time  between  one  opposition  and  another,  and  between  one  con« 
junction  and  another,  will  be  exaotlr  the  same ;  so  that  we 
have  onlj  to  add  the  times  aboTe  calealated  to  the  period  when 
thejirtt  oppontion  is  known  to  take  place,  that  is,  exactly  «t 
6  o'clock,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Number  of 
OppoMtiont. 

TimM  of  OppotltioB. 

1 

0 

6 

2 

«A 

ff            •» 

7 

8 

lOH 

>«            » 

8 

4 

i«A 

•f            ti 

9 

6 

21A 

tf            »f 

10 

6 

27A 

f*                    H 

11 

7 

83A 

ft                    »» 

12 

8 

38* 

n              M 

1 

9 

48A 

M                    •• 

2 

10 

40A 

M                    tff 

3 

11 

64A 

»»                   f  • 

4 

Tlus  question  was  solred  by  Dawson  (Knaresborough)  ;  A 
Subscriber  fTiYerton) ;  K.  B.  (Portsea)  ;  Omega  (Dalbeattie) ; 
Jacob  H.  (Hanchcster);  Warin  (East  Dereham);  J,  Lorett 
(Ashfordby) ;  and  others. 

This  question  may  be  sdlTod  by  other  ooDsiderations,  which 
may  appear  plainer  to  some  minds,  as  fbUows  :~It  has  been 
obserred,  and  every  one  is  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  the  fint 
conjunction  is  at  noon,  or  at  12  o'clock,  whether  noon  or  mid- 
night. Let  us  now  consider  at  what  time  they  will  be  next 
together.  When  the  minute  hand  has  travelled  over  12  hourly 
spaces  on  the  dial,  or  60  minutes,  the  hour  hand  will  have 
travelled  over  1  hourly  space,  or  6  minutes, — ^that  is,  when  the 
minute  hand  is  again  at  12  o'clock,  the  hour  hand  will  be  at  1 
o'clock;  when  the  minute  hand  has  reached  1  o'clock,  the 
hour  hand  will  have  passed  that  point  by  iV  part  of  the  space 
between  1  and  2  o'clock ;  when  the  minute  hand  has  passed 
over  this  space,  the  hour  hand  will  have  passed  over  ^  part  of 
it  again,  or  yii  P^^t  of  the  space  between  1  and  2  o'clock ;  and 
so  on.  Hence,  when  the  minute  hand  has  passed  over  the  9um 
of  all  the  spaces  denoted  by  the  fractions,  S*^i  of  tVi  -^s  of 
•^  of  -A,  fcc.,  or  iV,  xHt  -mrvf  ^^c.,  to  inftnitv,  it  iK-ill  then 
have  reached  the  hour  hand,  and  the  minute  and  the  hour  hand 
wiU  be  together.     To  find  the  aum  of  these   fractions,  let 

«  =  A  +  xii  +  ttVi  +  &c.  to  infinity  (A). 
Then,  multiply  each  side  of  this  equation  by  12,  and  you  have 

12f=l  +  A  +  Th  +  TAi+  &c.  to  infinity  (B). 
Now,  subtract  equation  (A)  from  equation  (B),  and  yon  have 

11  «r=  1 ;  whence,  t  =  A* 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  minute  hand  will  overtake  the  hour 
hand  at  A  of^the  distance  or  space  between  1  and  2  o'clock ; 
but  A  ^^  ^^®  space  between  1  and  2  o'clock,  or  5  minutes,  is 
A  of  a  minute ;  so  that,  after  12  o'clock,  when  the  two  hands 
are  first  together  exactly  at  the  same  hour,  the  next  time  that 
they  will  be  together  again,  will  be  5  minutes  ax^d  A  of  a 
minute  past  1  oxlock ;  tne  next  again,  10  minutes  and  H  of  a 
minute,  and  so  on  ;  as  shown  in  the  first  table  above. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  when  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained what  angle  the  two  hands  make  with  each  other,  via., 
360*,  180',  90",  or  any  other  angle,  at  any  given  instant  of 
time ;  then,  the  next  time  that  they  form  the  same  angle,  will 
se  6A  minutes  after  that  instant,  and  so  on  all  round  Uie  dial. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

D.  L.  E.  (Edinba^k):  Oam  WAt«r  if  uied  to  tmriek  the  tliadM  In  wmter- 
coloar  drawinp ;  It  nay  be  Btlzed  with  the  colours  or  ntcd  m  e  Tamleh 
ftfter  thej  an  uid  on.  It  ihonid  not  be  nted  tbieh  In  either  eeee,  a  little 
honey  or  wcsTi^aadT  dlesolvid  with  the  rum  (Oam  Arable}  mHi  prevent  Iti 
emelUar.  wnieh  It  It  otherwiee  apt  to  do  when  dry.  Water-eobor  will  be 
Aally  treated  of.— T.  P.  Fohdham  ( Blaekfrian-road) :  **  Ii  it  of  I  yon  are 
talMnr'"  Is  ▼•T  ^^  Enfliah;  yon  thoold  aay  **ia  it  of  me,  ftc.*'— O.  6. 


WiLKiNS.  and  O.  H.  H.  (AnyUe-iqaare.  FaTereham) :  BcotaL  I,P.E.p. 

MS.  ToL  II,  line  49.~8i«ka  (Soinenet) :  There  to  no  earoaelocv  of  C 

Egrpt  we  een : 

—A.  B.  B.  BTAinaa :  The  **  Soeiety  of  Arte  "boxes  ofl 

uodentand,  be  obtained  there.— D.  Smith  (HiaeUey): 

taken  In  at  the  London  UaiTereity,  but  at  the  eoUcf  ec  of  whidi  it  Is 

posed.— TDvePaoraiue  (Sadoek):  Greek  will  be  oommenoed  wh 

IS  finished.    A  carpenter  must  be  ^ipiwitieed  for  toeae  tisae  in  etdcr  to 

acquire  a  knowledm  of  estimates,  te.— H.  D.  W.  (Oldham):  Bhonld  tnt 

study  CassoU's  Eaelid,  and  hie  eyes  wiU  open  as  he  goaa  alouf .— Ouuauirs 

We  recommend  Andrewli  Latin  Diotionanr,  belnff  a  tmnmntloB  from  ihn 

German  of  Dr.  Frennd;  Znmpta  LaHn  Ommaur  ie  the  thinf.    Bagstei^ 

Bible  stands  first  In  oar  estlmattoa.  Onr  P.  E.  is  Jost  traatinK  of  ctymQlon 

In  the  best  manner  for  a  learner.  Every  lettsr  onght  to  be  aooooated  for  m 

the  compoeition  of  a  word ;  but  many  are  Inieitcd  far  the  eafce  of  trnkma^ 

that  is  geod  M/ymdrngmm,     A.  H.  JaOK   (Otaamw):   Bhoold   ^ocial^ 

itndv  Caseell'B  Arithmetie  and  Wallaoaii  Bookkaopinffv— Phtlo  (Berwick- 

00-1  weed) :  Bolntiona  read ;  thanks  for  Idataw— A  QomnAMX  Svascaziia 

(Grimsby):  the  wxnAagopimomiiM  derived  from  the 

Blgniflee  the  ctj€el  iff  loee.  dtHgiit  \  but  wo  are  aoRy ' 

eocreepoadent  afainst  having  anything  to  do  with  the  aoeiely  so  eaOod  w 

GAUtALiTT:  Yesw— J.  H.  P.  (Boakingham) :  DIreetiono  far  aaapptng.  ficc. 

will  be  given  in  the  P.  E.— A.  O.  CuLLilianAK  (London):  tana  eont  ns  a 

pmspcetus  of  elaases  whieh  meet  et  Cvoeby  Hall,  Cl^, 

of  learning  d^pcnuA  may  attend,  tenae  8e.  fid.  per  nnartaiw— J 

( Westminst^ :  The  ••  EbmenU  of  Algebrm  **  by  Dr.  /.  JTood.  r 

enlarged  by  noaaoi  JAmd,  is-a  very  ezoeUont  book ;  but 


Is  better  (br  a  beginner ;  Hiud't  Algtibm  Is  also  a  Torygood 
be  read  after  Thooseon**  with  great  ndvtatat«.~P.  B.  (B 


lullan  langnago   Is  of  eonrse  eontempUted,  and  many  oth 
(Bngeley) :  Should  certainly  prepare  a  Leetnre  00  Physiology, 


):Ths 
others.— B.  T. 

,      -  -    -     .  .         ,..  gth« 

leeeons  In  the  P.  K.  the  ground-work^— Johm  Erodu  (Bndlimd^:  &«ia 
withHyoMr'a  Astronomy.— Touthfql  TRMKia  n<ondon) :  fWanfmeaas 
the  capacity  to  acquire  ell  that  is  known  ;  Gentne,  we  abOltyJlo  invent  what 
is  unknown.  JEifntrf,  in  lew,  means  a  genllemaB  worth  iOOO  a-yeor;  ia 
eonrteey,  it  is  affiled  to  pn^esncmai  and  ^0Mal  men,  who  htm  no  elhsr 
title,  always  excepting  the-dergy.— J.  W. :  Mirage  is  a  word  waed  by  the 
French  to  signify  a  phenomenon  belongiDg  to  the  imiwial  ttftmiim  of  the 
atmosphere,  bj  which  the  land  aasnmes  the  appearance  of  watar,  ud 
vilUgee  appear  as  islands  In  the  midst  of  it.  See  Orrice.  p.  S9A,  C^iiMtf 
CVc/o/»«<«ia.— Uv  J  BUN  I  Maitm  (Bhenton):  We  can't  teiL— J.  W. 
(Ipswich):  See  vol.  I.  P.  E,  p.  S80,  col.  11.,  lino  8  from  bpliom.—a.  L. 
(Stirling):  The  Lessons  In  English  will  comprise  eooipoeiUoa.  Ctoomctry 
should  be  studied  belbre  algebra ;  two  hours  daily  for  each  for  aix  mooUM 
would  go  a  gfeat  way  for  either  of  these  studies;  Logic  and  Phntmie  ^mqU 
follow  in  their  order.— 8.  Faetman  (Wotton>nnder«odgt)  ia  niiing  absnt 
reip-stc'A •o*re.  As  to  ths  two  dots  above  the  vowels,  read  the  Ink  limiwi  in 
Oerman.— J.  P. (Newtown) :  the  subject  will  be  disensard  in  Ih*  F  &.— V. 
Teuitt  (Ilmlnster) :  JtAy/Am  means  regular  time,  mouore  and 
espeelally  in  referenee  to  Terse  and  poetry. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 

Thi  AoTooEAraB  FOE  Feebdom, Jost  published,  will  bo  feqad  doepU  lo> 
tereeting  to  the  readers  of  UacLB  Tom's  Gabim,  and  to  all  thn  friondsaf 
Slavery  Abolition.  The  volume  contains  the  eontributloaa  of  aeme  Ihsa 
thirlff  eminent  writers,  on  the  great  subject  of  Kegro  Emancipation,  with  fas* 
•imiles  of  their  autographs.  Among  the  contrtbotione  are  dbreo  by  Mis^ 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  one  by  her  sister.  Miss  C.  E.  Boechcr, «  ^'wetfleA 
tale,  by  Frederick  Donglaae;  other  articles.  In  prose  and  Terse,  Iqr  Frofsseass 
Alien,  Baymond,  and  Finney,  Judge  Bimie ,  Horace  Mann,  Lewis  Teppan. 
Horace  GrerUy,  Rev.  J.  Pierpont,  Ice.  Also  letters  from  tho  Bishop  sf 
Oaford,  Earl  Carlisle,  Joeeph  Sturge,  WUson  Armistead,  flDs.  Thm  pAee  at 
which  this  Is  published,  one  shilling,  will,  no  doubt,  bo  the  nmnunf  neenring 
for  it  a  most  extensive  eirctti«tion. 

Atubism  Considkebd  Thbolooicallt  akd  PoLiTtCALLT.  This  Vo- 
lume, Just  issued,  consbt«  of  thirteen  Lecturee,  by  the  B«T.  LtvaE 
Dbbcube,  D.D.  (father  of  Mn.  II.  B.  Stowe.)  Theee  Lecturoa  ontor  fally 
into  the  momentous  question  now  at  Issue,  or,  at  least,  nndor  dhseomion, 
between  **  Secularism**  and  Christianity.  Por  close  reaaoninw  nnd  alo4|ai«t 
declamation,  these  Lectures  have  rarely  been  sorpasaed.  The  Voinase  is 
well  printed,  and  is  published  at  Si.  6d.  bound  in  ek>th. 

Thb  Altae  of  the  HouiBBOLD:  a  Seriee  of  Servtaoa  fbr  Donnestjo  Wm* 
ship  for  STcrv  Morning  and  Evening  In  the  Year;  Select  Poniooa  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings  for  Particular  Ocicaeions ;  with  an 
Address  to  Heads  of  Families.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  John  Harris,  D.D.,  Prin> 
cipal  of  New  College,  St.  Jobn*e  Wood;  Author  of  **  The  Orent  Teodbsr  :* 
**  Mammon  ;*'  ••  Pre-AdamlU  Earth,"  Sec.  Be.,  assisted  by  eflslncntCfonMh«« 
tors.  The  Work  will  be  completed  In  Twelve  Parts,  ono  to  nppenr  on  ths 
First  day  of  each  sueeessive  month ;  the  whole  forming  One  Hnndseme  Y^ 
lume,  with  Frontispleeafengravod  on  steel  by  a  flrst-rato  Artist.  Tbc  Fint 
three  Paru  are  now  ready,  prise  Is.  eaoh ;  or  In  One  Qnnrtsrty 
price  3s. 

Cassell's  Euolio.*-Thb  ELBXBim  o>  Obombtet. 
First  Six,  and  the  ElcTcnth  and  Twelfth  Books  ofEoelid.   Edttad  by 
Wallace,  A.M.,  price  Is  in  stiff  eoTers,  or  Is.  6d.neat  eloth. 

The  Sblf  ahd  Class  Exsmiitee  isr  Eoc&w,  contatiiing  tho 
tlons  of  all  the  Propoeltlons  and  Corollaries  in  GaaseU's  Bdltion,  fa 
of  Collcgee,  Schools,  and  Private  Stndents,  is  now  ready,  price  Sd. 

Cassill's  Elbxents  or  Aeitbmetio  fnnUbrm  with  GsnsolPs  Baetid)  U 
now  ready,  pries  Is.  in  stiff  eorsrs,  or  Is.  id.  nsnt  sloth. 

The  Akbwbej  to  all  the  Qubstioiib  iir  Cas9Bll*8  AErrHMEttc  ftr 
the  use  of  Private  Students,  and  of  Teachers  and  ProfemoiB  vhn  wsn  this 
work  lo  their  classes,  is  preparing  fbr  publication,  price  Id. 

Piloted  and  Published  by  Jore  Gas  sell.  La  Bellr  SauTSfs-ynrd.  LndgeS^ 

hill,  London.— February  S6,  IS53, 
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LESSONS     IN     QEOLOO  Y.— No.   XX  VH. 

By  Tbokils  W.  Jbhxth,  D  D.,  T.B.O.S.,  F.O.S.,  &e. 

CHAPTBE  II. 

THE     ACTIOS     OF     WAT  BR     OS     THE     BAUTH'S     CBUST 

SBCnON  Xt. 

■  AQKNCT  OP  lUH  OCEAN. 


Tank  leMoiu  on  kqueoiu  >g«DC7  hne  Utberto  bten  oonSned  to 
ninj,  ipringi  ud  riTen.  We  ihill  now  prooaej  to  tlia  opontiont 
of  tha  great  OoMn  upon  the  eutli'a  cruat  nie  effect  of  oeeudo 
■gen.'j  u  trofbU ;  it  wean  a«>j  the  Und,  and  it  acoomaUte* 
^triliia  in  line*  of  ■hiaglei  and  Mod-banla,  to  M  to  Ibm  new 
land.  The  modeor  themeuuby  wUeh  the  ooota  pimhuM  theea 
two  effiMjtii  are  threefold,  vU.— by  wavef ,  by  lid(«,  andbycurrenta. 
Thii  letaon  will  be  Umited  to  the  dertmclive  action  of  w»v«i 
and  brcalceitupoD  abmpt  coaita. 


borongh-head,  tha  ehalk  oliib  are  worn  into  cotcs  and  needlct, 
beMiua  they  are  more  eaiily  daeompoeed  by  the  aalt  ipray,  and 
toTD  away  by  tha  breaken. 

The  deatniction  of  oliSi  of  a  gJTen  hardneu  will  be  almoat 
alwayaia  proportian  to  the  extent  of  open  tas  to  whiuh  the  oout 
may  bo  eipoaed,  la  in  tha  aailem  ahoreB  of  England,  or  the 
weatem  ihoraa  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Along  any  rocky  ihore, 
the  oonSgniation  nf  tha  ooaat  ii  fbnnd  to  be  deleimined  by  tlia 
haidoeu  andaoftneaaoftha  rooka  which  oompoae  ib     If  the  lOck 


',,  ULi  or  mxrx,  aeoiLAXB, 


If  yon  have  erei  bean  at  tha  (a*  aUa,  wbaM  then  ire  Ugh 
tooka  or  cliSi  oloae  to  the  ahore,  yon  hare  acan  that,  if  the  rook  ia 
ooa^HMad  of  rathei  loll  mataiiala,  looh  at  dhatk,  aand.itone,  ot 
clay,  tha  influence  of  the  wbtci  apon  It  ia  tfttj  powwfaL  Tha 
breaken  etthei  undermine  the  clifft,  or  wear  down  their  aurflugl, 
mad  bringdown  large  iiiaMni  frnni  thaiideB,  which  atthebaia  an 
prepared  for  being  carried  by  tidea  and  ouirenta  into  the  bed  of 
the  *e«L  Ton  have  an  intlanoe  of  thia  on  the  ihoraa  of  Torkihire 
where,  from  {be  month  of  the  Teea  to  that  of  the  Humber,  the 
whole  coast  ia  ia  a  atate  of  gradual  and  oonatant  dilapidation.  The 
«Ufli(  oompoaed  of  liat  and  oolite  decay'  ilowly,  but  about  FUni- 
TOL    II. 


b«  of  ohilk,  nnd-atone,  or  eUy,  it*  loft  bid*  eanly  give  way 
before  the  power  of  the  breaken,  If  the  rock  be  of  graiula, 
porphyry,  or  aUte,  it  preaenti  a  greater  reaiitanca  to  the  batter* 
tngt  of  the  nu'gea,  and  prcmrea  ita  futm  to  a  greater  length  of 

Thia  action  of  the  ««>  ia  ooikittnL  Bat  when  tha  winda  bah 
the  ooean  Into  a  itorm,  tha  power  of  the  breaken  become*  nnch 
greater.  At  thea*  acaacna,  tha  wntct  teti  away  from  the  oUffii 
enormooa  maiaet  of  rock,  weighing  Morea  and  hundreda  of  tona. 
Thaas  uaaea  fall  to  the  baae  ia  ihattetad  fragmenti,  whioh  (he 
tide,  at  ila  leiaure,  brtaki  at  irttn  into  mailer  poitianf,  and 


^ 


3U 


THE  POPULAU  EDUCATOU. 


than  lemoTM  towards  ths  bed  of  tha  omu,  or  tuU<  tomida 
•DOther  p>rt  of  the  ihore  to  form  shlnglea. 

If  the  rocki  which  (orm  cha  cliffd  uc  auatilit^,  the  uouunt  of  MS 

ever  upoa  them  will  depend  much  upja  the  dip  nf  thulr  attata. 
the  atrata  dip  towird*  Uie  lea,  ai  in  the  caaa  of  the  tlatjr  r««ka 
□n  tha  (outh  cotat  of  DefiHi  aod  Cotnwall,  the  wsTet  bare  very 
littia  power  udod  them ;  for  thuy  can  onl j  rvmuTa  aomti  Iooh  au  per- 
fiuial  material*  with  whiuh  they  are  ooveied,  and,  dow  and  thn. 


indioed  bddi  to  break  the  power  of  the  Wttvei,  anr^  accordingly, 
form  their  artificial  breakwalAa,  like  thit  at  PljrBoatb,  with  • 
dip  tuvarda  the  lea,  over  which  the  braatta  awMf  vitbuuC  tbt 

powui  to  disturb  a  aiogU  block  of  the  —  ~  ~ 


lit  Watt  twcepiuf  otwr  a  Mock  dipping  lluardi  Ik*  8*m. 


-  -„      ,     .  ,  iMpeoially  when 

it  iaiidtd  bf  the  forco  of  salad  andhurrionnea,  are  d.  velopcd  along 
the  vhota  lino  orthacaalamalioreiof  Enjjland,  where  tha  Geimaii 
Ouran  hat  maiie  vurjr  great  tncioachmaata  ii[i'ia  the  lud.  Manjr 
of  thoae  oncriuohmunti  hara  taken  plaoi  wi'liin  a  few  oantwiaa, 
and  lome  of  ttiem  are  rDOuidod  in  tha  biatury  of  our  HKinliy. 

It  liu  bi'ju  alruoilv  roiuatkdd,  that  the  minse*  which  blva  Saea 
diitudged  from  tha  ciilfi,  by  the  battering  of  tha  wavM,  tall  to  tha 
bus.  There  th<)  fra^munU  will  be  satA<l  upon  bf  thi?  tea,  aoeord- 
ing  tu  Uitir  riMpeutLva  weight,  form,  and  nliJilj,  Tha  tide  at  tbo 
currunt  will  nunuvu  ai  mtii;!i  nl  iLcm  as  it  ii  able  to  Iraniport. 
Tliu  hi^vior  tatiio*  will  c<si:iam  within  the  teauh  and  itiduenoa  of 
thu  broaktua,  whiuh  will  E^^^niLu^ih^  ubrarj^^  i^^iuJ>  and  w«ar  tfaent 
down  into  inialliir  portJona,  aud  inll  iiOt  Maae  thja  ptooeM  sntil 
thu  moil  a  gruuod  into  laud  or  mud. 

Wis  K. 


ihinule  ii 


ne  WaMtd. 


lAtZMA 


When  tha  umo  uUS  iMot-"  i .  r  rooka  or  beda  of  different  and 
unequal  hardncUi  it  thou  fn^jTi-nilj  happena  that  the  batdar 
Tragmenta  of  tha  hllea  maa<i  sattia  down,  it  iho;  are  large,  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  aiif),  ae  in  Itg.  60,  remain  there  aa  a  protecliou  10 
thu  FODk  agaioat  the  impeiuuua  and  duttmotive  power  of  tha 
""■         ■      ■  ■■-' cunaiat  of  eiihor  oompaol 


waTBa.  Thumi  harder 
cuQcretioni  iial..-  k^d 
bloc;k>.,f 


leofa  cliff,  and  u  bar. 


■1  iikeiy  thai 


y 


k  Iho  upper  part  of  i-.     

M)  the  (all  of  the  upper  part,  a«  in  Bg.  00,  wUl  haia  a  opn- 
ra  iijHuimmi  oQ  tbe  auAor  rovk. 
Let  ua  now  nippoae  the  oaaa  of  uoatniliaed  cliSi,     If  tha 


rocka  of  an  iron-bound  ahore  be  mutnli£ed,  they  *ill  tilibii 
a  great  Tariaty  of  hankiela  er  ooaipactiuu.  Thit  uuraiiulii 
the  uneven  and  rugged  foim  which  ■  cowl  ma],pre«itunni 
the  ocean.  Tbe  tea  front  of  theae  clidi  iboimd  b  liDlt  bq^ 
Dook^  cove*,  and  fiiMurea.  Tbia  iadenled  aipwt  ii  oviig  u  iti 
mure  rapid  deosmposition  and  deaUnetian  of  tonui  puu  ol  Ua 
rook  than  of  other  poKiana.  Such  tiitt  prtwut,  tumtliiH,  i 
reaiarkabie  appearance.  Whan  one  tmttruifiud  ruok  it  VitcopJ 
by  viioa  or  df  ke*  of  another  rook,  oi,  itmaTbe,o(iue,uditai 
are  generally  of  diltennt  compactneai  or  •olidity  £nm  thU  itii 
they  traverae.  The  result  ia,  that  on  lOGhKa-ltiorei  Toinifw 
aithar  that  thsae  Taina  aM  ■'■T^i"j  out  of  tha  a^  ia  luld  iditt 
or  that  oovoi  are  holiuwild  out  between  tbam  or  niulii  iita.  ui 
tlia  other  hand,  them  are,  aa  in  Shellaod,  di&  on  vIueL  ttiu  j 
dykea  of  soft  grmiite  hare  mouldered  away,  while  tht  nilhi  a 
which  they  were  imbedded,  being  of  tha  liai»  snlnbaei  bil  if 
■  flrnier  teiduv,  bainttaiiwd  Boaltsad. 

Wbao  the  aaa  hH  nme  fomed  in  aaMaaannot  i»Te,w 
vault  of  wbieh  doca  not  liae  above  high  water,  it  auutiniaiLiii 
a  fiaiura  upwarJattLs  inuuMt  eitnmily.  Thii  Mf-pagtMisi 
Ueffiii>ted,panly  by  the  briwkera  thtaselTeaiimlpudjtiiijci 
of  tbe  coopreaaeii  air  which  ia  held  between  etdi  witi  n  ii  milt 
into  the  cavern.  Carea  of  thia  detoiiplion,  fmiHii  ca  i  iirn 
■oale,  are  frequently  found  in  atrata  of  cartunifuou  UauiWi'. 
The  noiae  whioh  ia  cauaed  by  the  bJaat  of  Iha  oompntaei  U'.  i^ 
(liadKalieidul  tuotkai  upward)  iaao  loudaa  tobv  bcMiiiiiiJi- 
liilirable  diatanoe. 

Tha  power  of  breakara  uponaoUlf  ia  not  only  IncnacJ  If' 
galu,  but  it  iaaiao  taultiplied  by  thr  miflrimltw^'f*'  ttirhhntattf 
may  huld  in  auipenitoa.  Wbu  Iba  ahjia  betwtta  HiiMal 
luaiata  of  atuuy  ahingla,  or  of  a  aandy  bcacb,  u-t' 
frequently  torn  up  dunng  a  BUong  fiit,  t^i  inpi'^ 
in  t«mpaiaiy  empenaion  Uy  tha  wavta,  amiiK  t-™ 
with  great  violenosagainiltho  clilf.  When  thia  ia  lit  cw,  "Jf 
oflsD  ia  in  a  hurricaat,  thu  action  of  too  breakcM  uima  U.i  <i>t 
The  sur^jea  daab  agauut  the  biid»l  'W. 
and,  InduptndtnLty  of  (heir  own  force,  and  of  Uxa  abnriiif  pm 
of  tbelr  episy,  the  alonea  aod  p«bhlea  wbinh  tbif  """^  *^ 
againat  tbe  difb,  and  deatniy  thi:Bi  by  weaiingi  luxi^i.'^ 
undarmiaiDg  thein.  Taia  fact,  yuu  tuamml^r,  ij  anaLfJOV 
what,  in  a  fi'rmer  IvaiOQ,  waa  rejirteenled  ai  tht  acliu(ii>f  "'" 
and  fluoda  when  chargwl  with  ptibblea,  wood,  or  bifotaU  ji^ 
On  aumu  poitioiia  of  Oiir  wealem  cotata,  whinh  an  Ui^'nl' 
the  porpvtual  and  uuuuntruUcd  power  of  tbs  AllaEiUt,]A2? 
obsDiTu  how  atroa^  wuaterly  galea  cauao  (he  Inaktii  of  Ui  i«u 
to  be  hurled  with  iricaiatible  lorae  againat  Ihe  oUIGl  Tli«<r«; 
dI  the  aea  promutoa  Iho  decompoailiun  of  lh»  motii  >al  V"l^ 
them  fur  a  more  eajy  diaintiigraliun  by  the  Tiolatioa  of  iLi  bMun 

£vLrywhera  you  find  sleep  rocka  and  abrupt  oUA  ''"^'^  ff 
■  deep  cavea  wilh  lufty  arohrt.  Almoat  aiwy  pn«Mi^  ""1. 
...  _  tluet^r  or  sorits  of  i\xiy  m«MM  isUtMtag  Ilie  6«»  * 
mlumns,  piDcaoles,  ubeliiks,  and  nevdlat,  wUeh  bin  tB°  ''" 
'  itu  thew  tba^  by  tho  action  of  the  bieakM- 

Though  WBe  rodu  ruist  thla  buteiia|  IMuuy  icopi  u* 
others,  it  b  Bfident  ihitt  they  oaouit  p«naia«lly  »<  (^ '."^ 
raalri  tlio  doniatatiug  actiun  of  the  wavea.  OtrnfMii*  *": 
rocks  oC  avory  varieiy  iJ  minimi  oompoaiiian,  and  of  bdun"' 
eompsutiiea*,  ai«  lUlieilDg  diiinbgratlun.  (bantt^  dtj'Ul'' 
st-rpeotiaii,  quani  tuck,  and  baMlt — ail  lu&a  Ik*  ■>"  '>''' 
When  the  cuaat  ia  mauh  eipoead,  thu  hardaat  iwb  v<  i^^ 
m™  Di.rt  turn.  TL«  aea  front  of  these  i-IIft  are  f^noJ  (^; 
whcrsdrilli^d  inlo  holes,  or  worn  into  li-.lletaTenia,">iM<^^'^ 
iDsi-lwAbU  leoHlh.  Tiiia  pcrfinatioB  or  driUiai  i^'-' 
cliff  reaulls  from  the  force  of  tha  wavea  being  driTts,  bj  la* 
oircumataneet,  more  in  one  direction  than  another;  or  iv  uT 
reiult  f(om  tho  inferior  hardaesa  of  difltoent  paria  nf  t^*^ 

lie  Island  of  Statta,  one  of  the  weatern  Uaa  of  awlM'f; 

e>  one  of  tlia  aaoat  aagBifloent  spadmeDi  of  a  <ST*  H^M^ 

tbe  hardest  rock.   (Seefig.61.)  Thiamoalbeautifiili.f'^ 

nia  ia  furnnid  in  a  Bliipoiiduua  group  of  vertiial  c*!"^ 

bMoIl.     The  cuve  is  alt*,gelher  tbe  eff.clof  the  ini*i»ui"'=* 

)f  (ho  br,  A,Ti  nn  the  baao  of  tho  cliff.  It  is  tailed  ("iiipd'iw^ 

The  labnd  of  S(affa  conaiaU  nf  a  maat  of  eoluQi"  "T 

iocks.    lla  eliifa  ate  vary  itei^p,  and  are  oonpoMdaf  olu''^' 

angiilfir  ooluums,  having  front  tbma  to  aii  uc  mtta  •iiA  ^- 


fit  01 

clilh  are  about  sennly  fe 
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east  part  of  iho  island;  ia  fortv-two  feet  wide,  and  227  feet  in  length. 
The  roof  ia  a  hundred  feet  high  at  the  entrance,  hut  gradually 
diminiahea  to  fifty.  Thia  roof  con&iata  of  the  projecting  ez- 
tremities  of  haaaltic  columna.  The  floor  ia  a  causeway  pa?ed 
with  the  trunoated  ends  of  similar  columns.  Th«  sides  are  formed 
of  perpendienlar  pillurs.  The  depth  of  the  water  within  the  cave 
is  nine  feet,  along  which  a  boat  can  reach  the  extremity  of  the 
•ave  in  oalm  weaihar.  Wiien  boiateious  galea  drive  the  aea  into 
the  oavem.  the  breakaza  dashing  againat  the  ateep  aides  of  the 
oaye,  and  their  roar  echoed  with  incrieased  power  from  the  rugged 
roof,  present  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  a  scene  of  oTcrwhelming 
grandeur. 

This  maynifloent  oaye  owes  its  existence  to  the  circumstance 
that,  at  this  point,  the  baaaltio  columns  are  jointed,  while  the 
general  eharaoter  of  the  rock  is  to  be  without  divisions  in  the 
columns.  A  thin  layer  of  siliceous  cement  exists  between  the 
joints  or  articulations,  which  is  called  mortar  by  the  inhabitants 
of  iha-  island,  who,  on  this  ground,  flrmly  beUcve  that  this 
ooltimnar  struoture  is  a  real  product  of  human  art.  It  is  this 
cement  that  is  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  then  the 
dilapidation  of  the  columai  is  effected  by  the  force  of  the 
breakan. 

The  daatructiye  prooeases  which  I  have  enumerated,  you  will 
find  illustrated  on  every  coast  in  the  world.  To  study,  however, 
the  destructive  agency  of  the  ocean,  you  need  not  quit  the  shores 
of  our  own  island.  Here  you  liave  abundant  instances,  and  in 
the  greatest  variety,  of  the  influence  of  waves  and  breakera  upon 

Sromontories,  cliffs,  bays,  and  estuaries,  and  that  upon  every 
escription  of  rock,  from  granite,  porphyry,  and  slate,  to  lime- 
atonei,  sand-stones,  and  marls. 

Lx  many  inatancwa,  the  sea  has  farmed  for  itself  a  passage 
through  rocks  of  granite  and  porphyry.  The  breaches  which 
have  been  thus  effected  in  cliffs  are  widened  every  winter  by  the 
impetuous  assaults  of  the  waves  of  the  tides,  which  bring  down 
large  masses  of  rock  from  both  sides  of  the  breach,  until  the  gash 
or  chasm  worn  in  the  rock  forma  a  narrow  ravine,  which  becomes 
lengthened  by  the  perpetual  onsets  of  breakera.  In  other  instan- 
ces, what  wore  once  small  islands,  have,  through  the  wear  and 
tear  of  sea  action  for  ages,  become  mere  dusters  of  rocks,  or 
Krotcs(iue  shreds  of  terra  flrma.  These  peaks  or  columns  put  on 
the  mrjst  fantastic  shapes,  such  as  the  Drongs  of  Scotland.  In  the 
south  they  are  represented  by  the  Needles  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

If  the  destruction  be  so  great  when  the  billows  aot  upon  coasts 
of  hard  rock,  you  can  easily  coojecture  that,  when  the  force  of  the 
waves  is  directed  against  shores  that  consist  of  clays  and  sands, 
as  in  estuaries,  the  effect  must  be  devastating.  Many  patts  of 
our  coast,  both  eastern  and  western,  show  that  largo  tracts  of 
land,  on  which  proud  csstles  and  happy  villages  once  stood,  have 
been  entirely  a  wept  away  by  the  waves  of  the  'sea.  Were  you 
to  examine  tne  shores  of  Holland,  and  follow  the  whole  line  of 
coast  up  towards  Denmark,  you  would  find  abundant  and  mani- 
fold instances  of  the  destructive  irfluence  of  the  sea  upon 
flnvialile  rocks. 

To  an  Englishman,  one  of  the  moat  iutoresiiog  spots  for 
studying  the  ravages  of  sea  action  upoa  the  land  must  be  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  There  are  many  physical  and  geulcgical  proofs 
that  the  coasts  of  England  and  France  wore  once  unltud.  Harinora 
flnd,  in  sailing  from  the  Gtrman  Ocean  towards  the  Stiaic?,  that 
the  soundings  become  more  and  more  shallow.  After  quitting  a 
depth  of  120  fathoms,  they  come  progressively  to  58,  38,  18,  arid 
erentuallv  even  to  two  fathomf.  This  shallow  part  lies  between 
Bomney  Manh  and  Boulogne.  As  soon  as  they  pass  west w at d  of 
this,  tho  soundings  again  become  deeper  and  deeper.  The  in- 
ference, therefore,  ia  geologically  sound,  that  once  the  distance 
between  Romney  Marsh  ana  Boulogne  formed  an  isthrans  which 
divided  two  seas. 

Bven  so  early  as  1605,  old  Verstegon  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  France  and  England  had  baen  one  land.  He  showed  this 
from  the  proximity  and  identity  of  tho  composition  of  the  opposite 
oliffs;  and  from  the  occurrence  of  a  submarine  ridge,  oaiied 
**  Our  Lady's  sands,"  extending  from  coast  to  coast  at  no  great 
depth.  To  confirm  this  physical  argument,  it  turns  out  that  the 
noxious  animals  in  France  and  England  are  the  same.  These 
are  animals  that  cjuld  not  have  swam  across,  and  would  not  bo 
Toluntarily  introduced  by  man.  It  is  but  barely  possible  that 
they  might  have  migrated  over  when  tho  channel  was  covered 
with  u^« 

Thia  isthmus  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  six  or  seven  miles- 


in  breadth.  ^  Its  soil  or  rock  was  composed  entirely  of  chalk  and 
flmt,  and,  in  many  places,  was  not  much  higher  than  the  sia 
level. '  Whether  the  breach  in  thia  isthmus  was  made  by  earth- 
quake, by  the  agency  of  man  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  or 
aefence,  or  by  eneroachments  of  the  sea,  science  cannot  satis- 
factorily decide.  There  are  aome  geological  appearancea  about 
the  cliffs  both  at  Ik>ver  and  at  Brighton,  which  show  that  there 
have  been  risings  and  falls  in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  at 
a  comparatively  modem  epoch.  These  appearances  indicate  that 
the  chalk  itself,  originally  a  marine  deposit,  has  been  sunk  about 
sixty  feet  aince  its  first  emergence  horn  the  ocean,  and  that  the 
preaent  cliffs  are  not  the  first  that  have  been  excavated  by  the 
action  of  waves. 

This  lesson  teaches  you  that  this  power  of  the  waves  of  the  sea 
is  tho  greatest  land- abrading  force  that  we  know.  When  the 
cra»h  of  a  heavy  wave  strikes  against  a  cliff,  the  blow  is  some- 
times so  powerful  that  the  rock  will  seem  to  tremble  beneath 
yonr  feet.  The  rocks  which  are  thus  attacked  are  exposed  to 
greater  decomposition  from  being  alternately  wet  and  dry,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  surface  so  wetted  and  dried.  In  this  doss  of 
studies  it  is  delightful  to  discover  what  provision  the  AlUwiso 
Architect  of  the  rocks  has  contrived  fsr  the  preservation  cf  our 
diffi.  It  is  not  bjr  the  sand  or  shingle  only  that  He  has  issu*  d 
orders  to  the  sea,  **  hitherto  shalt  thou  go ; "  but  he  has  ordained 
that  incrustationB  by  marine  animals  and  sea- weeds  should  protect 
the  bases  of  cliffs  against  the  destiuctive  force  of  the  breakers. 
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LATIN  STEMS  (amduded). 

Some  Latin  stems  supply  us  only  in  part  with  derivatives,  giving 
for  instance  the  noun  and  leaving  the  Saxon  to  furni»h  the  adjective, 
or  giving  the  adjective,  and  leaving  the  Sojuon  to  furnish  the  noun. 
Such  a  fact  illustrates  the  composite  character  of  our  picscnt 
English  tongue.  If  it  is  a  token  of  perfection  in  a  language,  tl.uC 
it  is  produced  and  evolved  out  of  its  own  elements  like  a  irec  with 
its  stem,  branches  and  leaves,  the  Eoglibh  has  little  cUim  to  per- 
fection. But  a  perfection  of  this  kind  is  only  tUcorctioal.  TJi.it 
ia  the  best  language  which  most  effectually  ajiswers  the  purpose  of 
speech.  Thus  viewed,  the  EnjcUsh  possesses  very  high  qualiti<  a. 
In  virtue  of  the  facts  just  mentioued,  examples  of  which  I  am  about 
to  append,  the  English  possesses  a  most  desirable  variety,  which 
adds  uot  only  to  the  colouring  and  polish  of  our  style,  but  aUo  to 
its  capability  and  force. 

Latin  Novks  with  their  DBttiven  ^iojEcnvEs,  and  c  hul* 

SPOKDiKO  Baxon  Nouns. 


Laim  noimi. 

Derived  adjictiva. 

Siixon  nouna. 

hiUiam 

initUl 

beyinniiiy 

pectii»,pcctorii 

pectot  al 

hi  ea:4 

cadaver 

Dddarercas 

oatcass 

feiis 

feline 

<xd 

vacci 

raccinc 

COiJO 

morbws.morti 

fnoi  bUl 

(Jhinae 

coiUi 

cnninc 

lioff 

aurU 

aw  I'cular 

far 

JlniA 

Jin^l 

(SI. (I 

/m»/m 

hoMlU 

oiLiiiy 

OCtUaS 

CClUtiT 

tl/C 

cKjetj  ayi'i 

agrarian 

Jhld 

grcx,^rsri3 

<7iY«7arious 

Jiocf: 

tuteta 

tuttUiry 

ijuanlianslup 

nuuiiis 

nmiitul 

hchd 

caput,  capUii 

capital 

head 

mercea 

mercenary 

tmujcs 

e^uus,  or  eques 

c^ue^trian 

hoi  se 

domxxA 

domciiia 

honie 

insula 

iiisu'aT 

ijfUiiid 

cuHua 

culiitarj 

l.iUJun 

• 

£mx.  lucii 

/uctd 

Itl/ht 

pulmo 

pu/monary 

lungs 

mem,  mtiUis 

n^id'ixX 

mind 

pecunia 

pccuniuTj 

vioney 

lunn 

Iwuir 

moon 

OS  (oris) 

oral 

mouih 

na5U8 

nasal 

tiose 

ocus 

locsl 

pldte 
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DMMd  atfJecUva, 

Saxann 

villas 

vufgnr 

m&Us 

•nmilus  (oniMtf) 

annuUr 

artttg 

eamdns 

emiiXjus 

arlpai 

n»Mx,  raJie's 

rwUeiX 

root 

ftffttki 

regular 

nde 

wtBr€f  wutit 

moriiime 

ma 

jttukft 

poMtonl 

$kepka 

Aunerui 

Aataertl 

autUdt 

latQM,  latiriM 

bderai 

aide 

vinu 

vUiaX 

eight 

mUUf  auWi 

mmxTj 

Kidier 

ver 

verjial 

tpring 

iOi 

McUr 

§mn 

Jiiuiim. 

Jurt\xe 

tktft 
thih 

JhnittJtmlfra 

ibnorA 

denff  cfen^t 

flmlAl 

tooth 

roedvi*,  /btdMM 

federal 

treaig 

The  stnularity  which  «zi«U  between  the  Latio  and  the  eorre- 
■ponding  Engli^  affordi  the  acudent  aid  either  to  learn  the  worda 
which  are  of  Latin  extraction  foand  in  English,  or  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  La^in  TocabaUry  itself.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  yon  meet  with  the  word  lat^al,  and  know,  or,  not  knowing, 
ascertain  that  it  is  a  word  of  Latin  origin  which  signifiea  thut  which 
pertaine  to  th4  eido,  Haring  this  information,  you  are  enabled  to 
remember  that  latut,  the  noun  whence  Literal  comes,  denotes  the 
tide.  Or  if  yon  know  that  latus  means  the  sidt,  then  yon  readily 
infer  that  lateral  Bseana  that  which  pertaint  to  the  tide.  In  this 
way,  with  an  actiTe  mind,  yon  may  make  the  Latin  roota  with 
which  yon  have  become  acquainted  teach  you  the  import  of  toores, 
nay,  hundreds,  of  derivatiTea. 

And  obserre,  too,  the  specific  serrioe  which  the  Latin  element 
renders.  We  ha?e  the  noun  tide,  but  we  have  no  oorreiponding 
Saxon  adjective.    The  want  ia  supplied  by  the  Latin. 

In  meaning,  these  nouna  and  adjectires  do  not  always  strictly 
correspond.  Thus  ager,  Jieldf  and  agrarian  do  not  itnctly  cor- 
respond ;  I  mean,  you  cannot  infer  the  exact  meaning  of  agrarian 
for  iostance,  from  the  meaning  of  ager.  You  are  thus  taught  that 
it  is  an  intell  g<;nt,  not  a  slavish  study  in  which  you  are  engaged. 
Rules  are  not  chains,  but  guiding- postd. 

Some  of  the  words  in  the  last  list,  and  in  previous  lists,  whieh 
appear  aa  Latin  or  Saxon,  are  not  exclusively  of  Latin  or  Saxon 
origto.  To  trade,  given  as  a  derivative  of  vado,  is  a  Saxon  root, 
being  common  to  both  the  Latin  (Celtic)  and  the  Saxon  tongues. 
Waddle,  a  diminutive  of  wade,  is  also  Saxon.  Rtde  and  regula  may 
be  considered  as  the  same  word  in  different  forms ;  also  oculus 
and  ege\  so  insula  and  island',  leo  and  lion\  mens  and  mind, 
SiraiUr  facts  abound  in  our  language,  and  show  that  in  order  to 
know  one  language  well  you  must  study  several,  and  that  the 
proper  way  to  study  languages  is  to  study  them  in  their  mother 
tongues— in  the  primitive  groups  or  classes  where  they  are  found, 
and  whence  they  shoot  and  branch. 

1  subjoin  a  list  in  which  the  richness  of  our  language  ia  still 
more  exemplified ; — 


Latin  noma. 

Latin  adfecUeet 

Saxon  a^^etiieei. 

SajomMM 

siars,  martii 

marUA. 

warlike 

war 

aqui 

aeneous 

wsCery 

iMler 

voluniai 

vodoifary 

wtiTing 

mD 

/tmtnA 

/eadiune 

tBOBMRly 

waua 

jyuMi 

lylean 

tRMMty 

■000 

MMIMfua 

iimjiilflntt 

«nrM:y 

■orU 

atmut 

oiwivU 

yearij 

year 

TIm  diverse  meanings  of  capillary  and  kewg  rafioe  to  pitiot 
you  from  thinking  that  these  pain  of  a^jeetives—one  fron  tk 
Latin,  one  from  the  Saxon — are  in  eadi  eue  ideatlcal  in  BCiiiBc. 
Fkequently,  however*  that  which  u  falcated  by  the  oat  ii  tbt 
which  the  other  algniftea.  When  the  two  are  of  ths  nunsisiport, 
the  one  nay  be  need  for  the  other.  To  which  of  tk  t«07« 
should  give  the  preference  dependa  on  cireunutaacei.  If  70a  in 
addresaing  the  people,  you  will  do  well  to  employ  words  of  Stna 
origin.  Nor  fancy  that  by  so  doing,  you  lower  your  style.  Btfber 
is  it  an  object  of  honourable  ambition  to  write  a  good  put  idii>< 
matic  Saxon  style.  And  much  do  I  hope  that  none  of  my  popili 
will  allow  thenuelvea  to  be  seduced  by  the  finery  and  tl»  foppery 
of  Latiniams,  and  long,  high-sounding  words.  Simplicity  io  dic- 
tion, lOce  simplicity  in  dreo,  betokena  real  respcctibility.  Wiile, 
becauae  you  have  something  to  say,  and  if  you  have  Dothing  tt 
say,  do  not  write ;  and  if  you  wrice,  write  so  as  to  be  ondcntood 
by  thoae  for  whom  you  write ;  the  bbst  sttlb  is  that  vxim 

la  most  &BADILT    UXDSK8TOOD. 

COMPOSITION  AND  PARSING. 

Cuntinuo  to  make  short  aentenoet  out  of  tbe  luU  tkicli  I 
give  of 

Worde  wUk  their  proper  Prepoailiont, 

F.IL 


} 


ZaUn  nount. 

Latin  a^eetieea. 

Saaeo.i  adjeetteea. 

Saxon  noune. 

eorpjL9,  oorp<fn9 

corporeal 

bodiy 

bodg 

puer,  pueri 

paerile 

boff'i  >h 

hog 

/i-eUer 

Ji'oUmeX 

6/o/AerIy 

bi-other 

onus,  onir\i 

onerom 

5aic2c«,ome 

burden 

ilie* 

vtore,  vioH.s 

diuroal 
mort  il 

daiy 
deadij 

dag 
death 

terra 

ferreslrial 

earthly 
fatherly 

earth 

pater 

pater  fiMl 

father 

etUpa 

culpa)j\e 

fauUy 

faiUt 

ign\% 

igneuus 

Jlery 

ftre 

caro,  earn\% 

carn-iX 

iJleiMy 

fleeh 

capilla* 

cqpUlxrj 

hairy 

hair 

odlam 

odimn 

hafe^Ml 

haU 

atilut  .ry 

healthy 

health 

eor,  eordii 

cordiiX 

hearty 

heart 

ooeium 

ceU^iXdX 

heavenly 

heaven 

oitffilum 

atixiUjLTj 

helptni 

help 

0fades 

glacial 

icy 

ice 

rex,r^ts 

r^i^al 

l:ingW 
Uuotui 

king 

lex,  leyii 

legA 

law 

vUa 

vUa\ 

lioAy 

life 

amor 

amorous 

lovely 

love 

mater 

mater  naX 

ruithcrly 

mother 

noaejtnocCiM 

fiociixrohX 

nightly 

night 

retmt 

robuit 

MTong 

atrtngth 

Deviate  from, 

Difvolve  00,  upon, 

Devote  to. 

Dictate  to. 

Die  of  (a  diseaw),  by  (the  sword  or 

famine),  fur  (tnothtr) 
Differ  with  (a  perion  in  opinion), 

from   (a   person  or  thing   in 

aome  quality), 
Different  from, 
DlificuU|r  io. 
Diminution  of, 
Disabled  from. 
Disagree  with, 
Disagreeable  to, 
Disappointed  of  (a  th'ng  not  ob-  ) 

tained),  in  (a  thing  obtained),      { 
IMsapprote  of, 
Discourage  from. 
Discouragement  to. 
Disengaged  from 
Disgust^  at,  with, 
Dislike  to, 
Dismissal  from 
Disparagement  to, 
Dispense  with, 
Divpose  of,  to,  for, 
Dispossess  of. 
Dispute  with, 


via,  a  Kuy 

Tolvo,  I  mi 
votum.  a  Tou 
dico,  /  say 


fero,  /  bear 

fero,  I  Uar 
ikeilis,  eatf 
minutus,  m^ 


(•roltts,  90(4 
coeu',  heaii 

gagc,aii<rt/jc 
gustos,  ttuu 

miscui,  ted 


dispenMr.to*^""' 
potilu<,/"fe««' 
pOMideo,  Ifoaas 
p^io,  I  tkint 

Study  carefully,  and  parse  carefully  the  foUowiag  admitsi^ 
remarka  by  a  great  master.  Having  done  so,  write,  ss  well  as  )^ 
can,  on  the  same  subjects  and  having  corrected,  preKrye  vaj 
you  write.  You  may  now,  if  you  have  followed  my  adncci  ^ 
kept  your  compositions,  compare  your  earlier  attempti  vitk  v 
essay  you  produce,  on  the  love  of  knowledge,  1^  conpani* 
can  hardly  (ail  to  give  you  both  instruction  udencoonceiDCBl 

Thb  LoYi  07  Knowlxdob, 

But  while  I  am  descanting  so  minutely  upon  the  condoetof  t^ 
understanding,  and  the  best  modes  of  acquiring  kao«ledg«,  i^ 
men  may  be  disposed  to  aak,  **  Why  eonduct  my  uj2drrsUfidi£» 
with  such  endless  care  ?— and  what  is  the  use  of  so  much  ka^"' 
ledge  ?  "  What  is  the  use  of  so  much  knowledge ?-wbat  U  tiie  e« 
of  ao  much  life  ?— what  are  we  to  do  with  the  seventy  jf^'^ 
existence  allotted  to  us?^and  how  are  we  to  live  thetaoutio^ 
last?  I  solemnly  declare  that,  but  for  the  love  of  ^^j^' 
1  should  consider  the  life  of  the  meanest  hedger  aid  dita^i" 
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tfrnble  to  ihit  of  the  pealnt  ind  richett  man  hcie  pn 
t  the  fin  at  aar  mlndi  li  like  the  flre  irhich  th*  Piiiiiiu  b 

•  moan  tain*,— it  B>mp)  night  ind  di^,  sod  i>  immorlat  ai 

be  qaenchtd '.    UpoD  (Dmelhing  it  mut  set  ind  fKd,— upon  ll 
lie  ipitit  of  knomledae,  or  upo '       "     ' 


ledse,  or  upon  the  foul  dreg*  of  pollutine 
!,  iiiieD  I  ta^,  [a  eandnetiog  jo<a  UDdeiitind- 
iDE,  Ion  knowledsc  with  x  great  Iotb,  with  ■  lehemeat  lote,  with 
t  kn  ccenl  wiiii  life ;  *htt  do  I  «aj  bat  Iots  iDaootnee— Ioti 
Tirtne — loTe  prnitT  of  conduel— lore  that  nhich,  if  jou  ua  rich  ind 
great,  will  aiDclliT  t1  •  blind  fortune  wbioh  hu  made  jon  lo,  and 

__,.. ,,     ..    t    ._..__  ,___       .L_.      _L,_l         ■■ ^^_    ^l[ 

feel  it 

,  u  foitnnea, — loi*  that  which 
mfoit  Tou,  adorn  jou,  and  never  quit  f  on ;  whioh  will  aprn 
lo  jou  the  klogdoin  of  thoughl,  and  all  the  boundleaa  legioni  of 
caaccplioD,  oa  an  Mflom  agalnit  the  enieltjr,  lb*  Injuiuee,  aad 


the  pain  that  roaj  be  fom  lot  la  )ha  oaler  woild,— that  which 
will  make  jour  tnotiiei  hibitu(ll7  great  and  honoatablr,  and  light 
up  in  an  iaalant  a  thouaand  noble  diadaint  at  the  vcrr  thoaght  ol 
meaanea*  and  fraud!  Therefore,  if  anj  young  maa  hero  hare 
embarked  hii  life  in  Ihe  puiauit  of  knowledge,  let  him  go  on 
without  do ubliag  or  fearing  the  event  ;~let  him  not  be  intinudated 
b)r  the  theerleaa  beginaingg  of  knowledge,  by  Ihe  darkoeia  from 
which  ahe  apring),  by  Ihe  difficuliiei  Which  hoier  aronnd  her, 
hj  tha  wretclied  habllationi  In  wbloh  she  dwclla,  by  the  want  and 
aorrow  which  aomeiimea  joumej  in  her  train;  hut  let  bim  cier 
follow  her  Bi  the  angd  thai  guarda  him,  and  aa  the  geniui  of  hia 
life.  She  will  bring  him  out  at  latt  into  the  light  of  day,  and 
exhibit  him  to  the  world  comprehcnaiTO  in  acqulrementi,  ferlile  in 
leaoutcea,  rich  in  imaglaalion,  alrong  In  reajoning,  prudent  and 
powerful  ahdie  hii  (ellowa,  in  all  the  lelallong  and  in  all  the  officea 
at  \\tt.—89i«rt  S«M. 


LESSONS  IN  MUSIC— No.  XVI. 
By  John  Cvbweit. 
Our  pnpili  irill  diligently  itudy  tlie  three  roUowing  tonee,  in 
order  to  recogniae  perfBctJj  and  familiarly  the  mental  efleota  of 
Ti  and  naT.  It  inll  be  encour&ging  to  thoas  who  ha#e  faith- 
diUy  followed  oui  course  thua  far,  to  know  how  much,  of  the 
journey  they  hayo  yet  to  travel.  The  present  leuon  will  bo 
followed  by  one  on  the  Ttrirtiei  of  the  haman  -mice,  which 


Next  will  come  •  leuon  on  the  deeply-inteieallng  subject  of 
transition  or  "modulation,''  illustrated  by  seTcral  ahort 
pieces  ananged  torjimr  roices.  The  subject  of  "  minor"  tunci 
and  "the  minor  aeale"  will  follow.  And  then  "notslion," 
with  all  the  myiteiiesof  "signatures"  and  "clefs''  will  bo 
easily  eiplaiiied  and  maatered.  The  lessons  will  conclude  with 
OS  full  a  tientment  ot  the  aubject  of  melody  and  harmony  m 
OUI  apace  will  allow.  A  few  short  glees  will  illustrate  the 
closing  leasotu.     Take  courage,   then.      You  haTS  alitsdy 


will  be  illustraied  by  four  Hnga  arranged  for  lim  Toicei.  I  ttodden  the  moat  difficult  part  of  the  road. 


TH£  SPANISH  CHANT. 


Ket  B  flat.    M.  ( 


-:?, 


f      :r 

Id      :t, 

d    :- 

woods    ara 

.lu»j    . 

ing.   D.C. 

'i.     :f. 

rang     - 

mi  :  — 

3  See,  to  (be  hcuTeat  Held 
Oleenen  have  hasted, 
Oathering  the  scattered  cara, 
None  ahould  be  wasted. 

FUIELT  TBES  WE  BHOrtD  01TB, 

OnHin'in  whomneiiTe" 


Ohm 


3  Spring  cam«  and  pawsd  awiy^ 
Summer  ia  ending. 
Autumn  will  soon  deeajr 
"With  winter  blending. 

While  time  is 


AUoi 


a'^s 
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E\'SnCI8E   d'i. 


CYPRUS. 


Kbt  a.   M.  feO. 


(Tho  wordf  by  Mast  Howitt.) 


^^ 


^ 


^ 


A- 

:int 


? 


d     :-.ti   Id      :r 

liu!         what    BC    •     cret 

ail   :-.fi    I  mi    :  Bi 


^^i^^ 


T 


1 


m    :-.f 

ti'iirt      are 

d     :-T 


1 8      :m 

thed,  \\  but 

I  m     :d 


^ 


±: 


-^ 


T    :  -.d      I  r 

iroond  -  vd        spi 

f,    :-.ini    I  f  1 


:in 

riu 


^ 


d    : 

d,    : 


^ 


_.      t 


^    ■» 


! 


:6-U^ir 


:  s, 

\V  hat 


-J S.     - 


d    :-.ti     'd       :r 

luv    -     i»  ^    lic.'utd      arc 


5 


-r 


-5?:: 


m   :-.f 

^t:n  -    tier 

d    :~.r 


^ 


Is 

•  ttf, 

Im 


E 


:m 

And 

rd 


^ 


r    :  -.d      I  r     :  m 

yet       m;m        takes     no 

ii  :-mi    Ifi    ;6i 


^^^ 


i 


d 

laci!  ! 

d. 


-    f- 


w 


m.i 


^ 


:ti 

It, 

:t 

eth 

:r, 

in 

Ir, 

bu 

:f. 

i  J-  J 


i 


r      ;  d      Id:  tt.li 

cUii  .     ly         course,  Maile 

f  1       :  mi   I  mi   :  ft 


4       - 


8i     :  d      Id 

flu         with      oil 

mi   :  8i 


;r.m 

and 

Id     :t,.d 


^ 


^ 


r     :- 

irine; 

Bi    :- 


2  T#1dn  they  ato  tmt  m  tlie  ftionM 
Beneath  hbfeet  that  lie, 
It  entereth  not  hia  thoughta  that  they 
From  htm  claim  a  jmpathy ; 


It  entertih  not  hi»  t]M«gli4»th»t  GpJ 
Hcareth  the  sufferer'a  groan. 

That,  in  his  righteous  eyc»,  their  life 
Is  precious  as  hia  own. 


EzBBOttS  S5. 


OLIFTOir  GBOVE. 


KktC.    M.m 


(The  words  by  Joavva  Ballib.) 


3a: 


-  :d'    Id*   :-  :8 

is        dowDy         the 

:  m    1  m  :  —  :  m 


I     :  —  :  8 


(.ay 

f 


zczz=i: 


pfiie 

-   :  m 


1 8    :—  :8 

by.  The 

I  m  :  —  :  m 


d^   :-  :tf    Ir*  id^ 


stars 

m 


me 

:—  :m 


^m 


If    :m    :r 


i=S-^ 
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t 


5 


E 


CLirrON  GROVE  fOmUmud). 

— » 


E 


E 


i_,a. 


-  :d'    Id'   :-  :m' 

the     Bkj ;  Nor 

—  :  m    I  m  :  —  :  s 


torch 

1      :- 


:f^    |m*  :—  :m 


r'   :  m'  :  d'     1 1  .  :  - 


nor       ta 

:f     Id 


per 

:d 


«i & 


m 


s 


long 


ti 


cr 

:d 


mny 
I  8 


Eko 

:f.ia 


"^^^ 


m 


p 

1 


s 


out     - 

f    :m 


:f  Im    :f   :8 

but 


blitho 

Id     :r 


m 


m. 


m 


1   :—  :b     Is:—    ;l.t 

stint    -     ed      day.  The 

f  :  —  :m   I  m  :—    :f 


5 


ISu 


•9-^ 


g^ 


d^  :  —  :  8     I  d^   :  -  :  g 

hoiirs  have   paised      with 

m  :  —  rm    Im  :  —  :m 


I    :—  :s 

stealth  •-   y 

f    :—  :m 


g"?^a^±±=^ 


-&• 


■& 


22 


^ 


^^f^P 


=^ 


i 


•Q 


^ 


Is   ;- 

flight; 

Im  :  — 


:  8 

We 

:m 


d'  :~  :d^     lr*:-.m^£^ 

~      — 

needs         mntt    p.rt.     ■    -   Good 

nt  rs    :d'    It  :-.d'  :r' 


m'  :  -  :  d'    I  d'  :  - 


njhl, 


good      night, 

:d^    Id^  :- 


The 

:d* 


l=pSssS 


1^^ 


••      • 


f  : 

hours 

t     :- 


hare 

:t 


^^ 


7^  ~^ 


Im' :  — :m' 

nas9c  1      villi 

Id'  : -  : d 


^ 


1- 


r'  :m'  :d' 


^ 


^ 


-I       ~ 


=^; 


^ 


3^ 


Ft  :—  :1^ 

fli:Tbt ;  We 


Btealth     -    y 

f    :—    :foi  Is  :—   :f.m 


needs 

f    :m 


e 


1- 


-t^- 


:-it|C 


2  The  lady  in  her  curtained  bed, 
The  herdsman  in  his  wattled  she<I» 
The  clansman  in  the  heathered  halT, 
Sweet  sleep  be  with  you,  one  and  all  t 
We  pan  in  hopes  of  dcys  as  bright 
As  this  gone  by ;  good  night,  good  nighl. 


:f    Im    \i 

mvflt    p»rt.    - 

:r    Id     :r 


;— i 


r.9 — 


.8. 
Good 

:m 


-♦ 


3 


■-^Z7^ 


■^ 


"^5 


1  ;- 


good    night 

:fa    I  m  :-- 


-  *-> 


.Gz:iz 


^ 


3  Sweet  sleep  be  with  us,  oae  and  all  I 
And  if  upon  its  stillness  fall 
The  visions  of  a  busy  brain, 
We'll  hsTe  our  pleastzre  &et  again, 
To  wsvm  the  heart  S  todkarm  cho  sight ! 
Gay  dreams  to  all !  good  night,  goodnight ! 
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SccnoN  LX1[IX. 

*!>ft  ®<^tttij,  "the  Mow,  the  stroke"  (eomnionly  connected 
with  fil^wi),  often  denotes  palsy,  apoplexy.  Ex. :  dr  tfl  ven  tm 
Ck^fag  arcft^t  ivotten;  he  has  been  stmek  with  the  palsy.  9t 
IfMU  t'mn  SiifaU  wm  ^\a^ ;  be  had  an  apoplectic  fit. 

I.  9l^c^cs=to  go  away,  to  leave.  Ex.:  a)cr  3»d  ifl  f^ 
abgcjan^cn;  the  train  has  already  left  (started).  Q^  ztlft  ^nt  a!)z= 
it  sells  well;  as,  bcr  2J?:iii  ijcH  cut  ii6;  the  wine  sells  well  (goes 
off  Weill. 

II.  (rr  U^t  ^df  nicft?  iit^je^en— :  he  lets  nothing  (advflntai?ons) 
go  from  him,  that  is,  he  stints  himieK  in  nothin;^. 


III.  3e  aM^bciN  =  even  after,  or  accotding  a*.  Ea.:  3f  aoi^' 
Um  \^  SRufe  Mf,  totiU  Ufy  ^vt  IJcfuc^cn;  aa,  or  according  as  I 
have  leisure  I  will  visit  you,  &c. 

IV.  CJirifalfwi  signifies  literally,  to  fall  in,  or  into;  hence  to 
fall  down,  or  to  ruin,  to  decay,  &c.  With  the  dative  it  sig- 
nifies, to  come  into  the  mind,  to  occur,  fix. :  Q*  ifl  mic  luc 
ciutefaKcn,  fo  ecisa*  )<  t^uii;  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  do  such 
a  thn>g. 

V.  CK)  fern,  or  ta  fa  fern  =z in  so  far  as,  if,  in  ensp.  Ex.  3«9 
fttoa^  H  »ic  in  fo  fern  r«  von  mir  a^ftngt ;  1  will  permit  it,  so 
Amt  as  it  depends  upon  me.  3n  fo  feru  ti  tie  i^cit  rriauH;  if,  or 
in  rase  the  time  permit,  &r. 

VI.  Uny^tn  used  intransitively,  signifies  to  begin.     Ex  :  I^t 
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®stteJtwn|»  in  X«itf(^Unb  jjc^t  gcTD&^nlu^  trt  ©{wgcnl  urn  iiniii  U^t  an, 
Uie  church-service  in  Germany  generally  commcDcct,  in  the 
rooruing,  at  nine  o'clock.  Used  transitively*  it  signifies  *'  to 
concern,  to  be  of  consequence."  Ex.:  Tut  gt^t  i^n  an;  that 
is  his  concern,  or  that  concerns  him.  ImI  gc^t  midf  ni^W  oa; 
that  does  not  concern  me  (is  of  no  consequence  to  me.) 

EXBBCISB  82. 

Jltgjng,     m.     tale,  3n  fo  fern,  (S?c  V )      Zx^nq,    /.     session, 

marltet,(" run");  Jtummrrn.  to  concern,      sitting; 
Wb'fd^Un.  to  cool ;  trouble ;  Un'wttTadlic^,    unsoci- 

tn'gcften,  (See  VJ.) ;  «fiH^,        tolerable,      able,  intolerant ; 
IDfbattf,/  debate ;  supportable ;  ©er1l(^./  precaution ; 

©infaa,     m.     idea,  9laS,  wet;  3u'nc^nifn,  to  increase; 

thought;  9laf(^,  quick,  swift ;      3ufammcnfa(Utw         to 

9\vjUUn,  to  fall  in,  ^iaq,      m.      (See      tumble,  to  fall  to- 

occur;  above);  gether,  to    fall   to 

drfAItrn.  to  take  cold;  Gi^niivfcn,    m.    cold      miD. 
^Uunt',    disposed,        (in  the  head) ; 

humoured ;  9inn,  m.  mind,  sense; 

irer«<^(a9Tfi^tUt^attftfrUnrcn  The  palsy  struck  btm  on  the 

Qtxtt.  left  side. 

(St  fkant  la  tmt  vom  6^(ag  ge*  He  stood  there  as  if  atruck  with 

cfl^it'.  the  palsy. 

9B  J  dinfl  Ut  f^txnt  an  f  Where  did  the  contest  begin  ? 

®4l  gc^n  mi^  tctnc  9ttuUn  an?  How  do  thy  pleasures  concern 

(&Hft€)  me? 

^$  *^atn^t^\ff  flcft  urn  virc  U^c  The  steam-boat  leaves  at  four 

a(.  o'clock. 

S^icfe  9Daatc  gc^t  gut  ab.  This  ware  sells  well.  (See  I ) 

2>terrm  SRannc  ge^t  ni(^t<  a(.  l*his  man  does  not  stint  him- 
self. (See  U.) 

Tit  Unttrrrtttng  ging  ru^tg  ab.  The     conference     passed    off 

quietly. 

3e  nac^tem  He  llnter^attiivg  Ijl,  i|»  According  as  the  entertainment 

att(^  tie  etlmmung.  is,  so  also  Is  the  humour. 

3it  it)  fern  miv  ter  91amc  cinflfLt,  In  case  the  name  occurs  to  me 

mttt  \^  bir  i^n  fagni.  I  will  mention  it  to  you. 

1.  9R(tn  rffinec  IBrutcr  ^at  ten  ^nnipfm;  n  ^at  ^  auf  bcm  Sift 
flart  rrrd(tft.  2.  8Bcr  rr^tvt  ifl  tint  fi<^  )tt  raf(^  aMu^tt.  tonn  fl(^  I(i<^t 
crfitttn.  8.  SSic  fcncn  vnf  nu^t  urn  ^tnge  r&mmem.  t9cl<^  ttn<  Bi<^t« 
angfben.  4.  3n  fo  twit  mic^  tit\t  Sac^c  ange^t,  pabt  \^  t\t  not^igoi 
e<^nttc  gct^an.  5.  5t)icfc«  gc^t  (Sn^  nk^t<  an.  6.  Set  tirfec  XrxnU 
flant  cr  tvie  vom  @(^(ag  gcrii^rt.  7-  Ttn  alten  Snann  ^at  tn  @(^(ag  gr« 
rtifirt.  8.  I^er  9)2ann  tfl  vom  «8(^tagc  geru^rt  tooitcn.  9.  SSic  vom 
6(^(iig  gerfi^rt  fanf  fie  nirtrr.  10.  S)icfc  SSaarc  ge^t  gut  ai.  11. 
98jnn  ge^t  tal  nde^fte  iDam^ffd^tff  a6?  12.  3<^  fe(ic  nii^t,  taf  ^ 
kiffet  UNann  cttoaf  abge^n  td^t.  13.  3{l  tie  eituug  ru^ig  a^cgangm? 
U.  01cin,  fie  ifl  ni<^t  rul^ig  abgegangen,— tic  IDebatte  toat  fe^r  fliknnifi^ 
15.  !tiefe«  I8u(^  (atte  clnen  ftotfen  Ql^ang.  16.  IDer  jungc  Jtaufmann 
rrjA^Ite  nttr,  ta|  ter  Ql^gang  (eteutmt  )ugenemmen  ^aU.  17.  3c  noi^* 
tern  ef  mir  in  ten  Ginn  fommt,  retfc  idf  wn  Ifttt  ab.  18.  3c  nac^tein 
er  ge(aunt  ifl,  fann  er  Ut  leitlie^fle,  abtt  aue^  tor  unvcrtrdglic^flc  aRenfc^ 
fein.  19.  3e  aa(^bcm  ct  d  aafAngt,  tsict  tet  <hfo(g  fcin.  80.  3n  fo 
fern  tal  9Bctter  fe^&n  Meibt,  tserte  \^  litfy  morgcn  (cfu<^n.  21.  3n 
i0  frtn  ef  tir  angcncim  ifl,  Heite  ii^  nteinen  Omtcr  mttMngen.  22.  3n 
fo  fern  el  inctne  dttern  sufneteti  flnt,  n^erte  ic^  tic^  (egfcttcn.  23.  6o 
rttpal  ifl  mir  ttic  cingcfoQen.  24.  fS)ai  Cfsncrtt  gc^t  nm  ^\b  fUben  an. 
23.  10{ein  9reunt  ^attc  cincn  ^errtic^cn  dinfaa.  26.  9l  ifl  bt\  tern 
frc^lif^n  IDcutftten  ein  (StnfafC  fc^dner  at<  ter  anterc.  27.  9(uf  tie 
9ragc  loal  ein  Cftnfan  loArc,  antivortete  diner:  ,,  tooin  ein  ^auf  einfAflt.* 

1.  My  sister  has  a  cold;  she  took  cold  one  wet  evening. 
2.  That  case  does  not  concern  me,  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
trouble  myself  about  it  3.  Has  the  train  already  left?  4. 
No,  it  has  not  left  5et.  5.  Has  the  train  left  for  Oxford? 
6.  It  has  already  left  twice  this  morning.  7«  Did  the  debate 
pass  off  quietly  ?  8.  No,  it  was  a  very  stormy  one.  9.  English 
goods  sell  well  in  every  country.    10.  This  grammar  has  a 

great  sale.    11.  According  as  your  knowledge  is,  so  will  you 
e  rewarded.     12.  Since  he  has  been  struck  with  the  palsy,  he 


has  not  been  able  to  attend  his  business.  13.  He  was  stnitk 
with  the  palsy  during  our  visit  to  yoar  bouse.  17.  As  far  as 
it  concerns  me,  I  shall  take  every  precaution.  18.  In  spite  of 
the  poverty  of  this  people  they  stint  themselves  in  nothing. 
19.  To  mankind  nothing  is  better  than  a  good  edncation.  20. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  will  grant  my  request, 

Bbctiox  LXXX. 

The  obsolete  word  tct  i»ort,  tind,)  still  remains  in  combina- 
tion with  the  numerals,  forming  what  are  called  the  vmrwihrt; 
thus,  (SinrrUi;  of  one  kind,  the  same;  S^rcinlci,  of  three  kinds. 
(S  48.)  Ex.:  ^reirrUi  fringe  vt^  ju  Ur,  cnsA^ic  tir  cinei;  three 
(sorts  oO  things  I  bring  (to)  thee,  choose  thee  one.  df  ifl  i^n 
rinerTci,  o(  et  ge^t  oter  bUiM;  it  is  the  same  to  him  whether 
he  goes  or  stays. 

I.  ^^n,  with  the  preposition  fito,  is  often  used  witb  the 
signification  **  to  transcend,  to  surpass."  Ex. :  3«frtrtcn^  ^Jjt 
ftkr  Reit^t^um ;  contentment  surpasses  wealth. 

BzBmcisB  83. 

Segunfltgcn,  benefit ;    ^mna'flttm,  n.  gym-  Gtitd,  «.  piece  $ 
9onn,  n.  Bonn ;  nasium;  Zti^,  m.  pond ; 

dinertei,  of  one  kind,  ^eilfam,  beneficial;     Stdg^/.  idleness; 

the  same;  SAgner,  m,  liar ;  Umgc'htng,yt  enrirons, 

drjic^ung /  bringing  91a(^^t(,    m.  disad-      neighbourhood; 

up,  education;  vantage;  Undefflntmcrt,    imcott- 

dnte,/.  duck;  92n^Iog,  useless ;  cemed,  careless ; 

dntfagcn,      to      re-  9Renf<^gcf(^(c(^t,     n.  llntvrrfltAt',  /.  imiver- 

nounce;  mankind;  sity; 

8ilnre^,  »  sparklet;  $fetfe^B,ii. little  pipe;  SBcr^Mtni^.  n.  relation, 
(9ang,  m.    direction,  fftt^,  n.  venison ;  circumstance,  situ- 

course ;  Kintfleifi!^,  n,  beef;  ation ; 

9etu(ttg,  patiently;      ei^  m,  treasure;     aSc^Ifa^,/.  welfare; 
®efu^(,  n.  touch ;         Gc^^fcn,  to  sleep ;       BuMngeB,     to      pass, 
Ocf(^dft,     n.     affair,  9<^rttg(ctt,  /   obli-      spend. 

business ;  gation,  duty ; 

JSQic  ef  tent  93ogc(  nic^t  ei'nerlci  tft  As  it  Is  not  the  tame  to  the  bird, 
oB  er  n<^  tn  tern  itdftge  oter  in  whether  it  is  (finds  itsdO  in 
ter  freicn  9uft  beflntct,  fo  tatf  the  cage,  or  in  the  open  air, 
c«  cittern  $8o(fe  an^  ntc^t  ctn<  so  likewise  can  it  not  be  the 
fein,  o(  eS  in  CScloverei',  oter  in  same  to  a  nation,  whether  it 
Sret^it  ifl.  is  in  slavery  or  in  freedom. 

^ic«  ge^t  M  mir  tt6ct  Sflrl.  This  with  me  excels  everything. 

S)cm  9Iufn<^tigcn  ge^t  nic^tl  ikbn  To  the  upright  nothing  is  better 
tic  SEBa^r^eit.  than  the  truth. 

9Ran(^cn  9)Ienf<^  ge^  m^  fHhet  With  many  persons,  nothing 
fiequcmlti^fctt  unt  9lu^.  goes  beyond  convenience  and 

repose. 

Sir  glngen  ^btx  SRo^Catt  nai^  $e«  We  went  by  way  of  Moscow  to 
lerlBuig.  Petersburgh. 

!Det  9etnt  gtng  (ct  SGBien  u6er  tic  The  enemy  went  over  the 
S)onau.  Danube,  at  Vienna. 

9$  ifl  unrce^t,  tie  Beir  fcincl  9tbtni  It  is  wrong  to  pass  one*s  life  in 
in  Kbgefd^icten^t  von  ten  u'bx\»  seclusion  from  the  rest  of 
gen  SKenfi^n  )tt  {ubringen.  mankind. 

1.  (Sx  (rtngt  fctne  Srit  mit  9li<^tlt^MB  jv.  (S  98.  2)  2.  dr  Ka^tc 
ten  gcolten  2|etl  feiner  3ngent  auf  ten  (Sl^ntnaften  ($  19.)  ant  UBivcr|(« 
taten  feinef  8antc6  gu.  3.  IDic  mcijic  dcit  (ringt  et  mtt  na^lffra  9c» 
fi^Afttgungen  gn.  4.  93ic(c  SRcnft^n  6ringcn  i^tc  Beit  mit  dffitn,  Srinfrs 
unt  &e^(afen  jn.  5.  dinem  jetcn  SRenfu^n,  tet  nut  ein  9Asl4<a  9cfvH 
^t,  ge^  nii^tg  a(ct  fein  9kfetfant  unt  tbtt  tic  SBoMfa^  teirel^. 
6.  9%  gc^t  nif^tl  ubet  tie  Ru^  ter  dleele,  unt  tal  9ci9uftfciR.  frise 
6<^u(tigreit  get^n  |tt  ^aBen.  6.  dr  fagte.  feine  gtoftc  9tfut«  ant  firts 
gto^ter  G(^  fcien  feine  Aintet,  unt  nui^tf  gc^  i^m  iLbn  ticfcIfeoL  1$. 
din  SRotrofe  fagte,  c«  gc^c  t^m  nii^tl  fl(cr  tin  ^fcifil^B.  9.  Scai 
®(ei<^6(ttgett  ifl  gtoot  Sicfe<  etnetH  *ott  after  fagt  H  fet  i^  ttfi 
einerfei,  tfl  ein  Sagner.  10.  S9al  man  vecf^tM^  ^t,  foil  men  ^ttci* 
etnetin,  oft  Slat^t^it  ^et  Sl^ott^t  tataut  entjlr^.  11.  Ten  €oltateB 
muf  im  Jtriege  MH  nn«  fein.  12.  din  reciter  ^Rann  ft^tdt  fU^  gettltig 
in  aUt  (I3er^A(tntffe;  el  ifl  i^m  ^lict  ein«  uhK  ct  tftut.  iti^t  Oct  wti 
et  e«  t^ut.  13.  6eit  tern  !lotc  feinet  Jlintct  tjl  i^  aibi  cutf ;  a 
tfl  gUieligAttig  gegen  feine  Umgeftnng,  unt  unftcffimmctt  am  tea  daag 
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Mnn  9tf41flt.  M  Qin  [Itn  Wtm  (at  Fcinoi  f^tun  ViiUm;  tcf. 
{dlt  gt^l  d  mi4  uit^l  an,  wit  (i  fdnc  Sii[  smrcntrl.  I&.  34  niflc 
tilt  Hclltrtjin  UBt  tsntca  no^  Hmtrifi.  IG,  3)n  l!mihk  giNg  fMkn 
Btn  ki(  Ctiiit.  11.  Itc  acmt  Jtndbt  tauttti  i(n,  ktfVili  ni(n  n 
1)11  IK  m  in  fii"  flu'  UBt  \«t  i^n  riiii  oittnllliff  (h-iit^nBg  gUm, 
18.  QiiB  Ml  iBii(  Butt  taunt  unt  mr  untannfnjig  gtgfn  taflfiOt  i|) 
tfli  Mutit  auif  da  BU»f4  ut«. 

1.  Uftuf  people  ptii  Ibdr  time  in  idlenen.  2.  He  ipent 
Ibe  greUMl  put  of  liii  life  In  fortign  muntriei  3.  An;  man 
Kho  bu  ft  touch  of  bonouT,  renounce!  no  duliei  wbich  vUl 
benefit  mankind.  4,  He  uji,  bii  grentcit  treuure  wu  God, 
and  tbe  wliolc  vorld  ii  ai  noihing  compared  to  Him.  !>.  Thti 
man  nld,  it  were  all  tbe  ume  to  bim,  whetbtr  fall  undtrtakingi 
Here  lueceuful  or  not.  G,  How  many  >orU  of  wine  bftTe  ;ou  ? 
7.  J  have  ihtee  aorta,  jou  may  chooic  vhicb  jrou  like.  8.  ] 
fio  every  day  luice  OTec  London -bridge.  9.  Many  go  to 
Genninj  by  Vly  of  Oiteod.  10.  I  >bali  probably  ipeud  one 
month  in  Bonn,  11.  My  neighbour  liai  three  different  Lindi 
of  ducki  in  hli  pond;  Ibey  are  very  beautiful.  1£.  We  baie 
three  lorti  of  rosct  groving  in  our  garden.  13  When  I  am 
hungry,  it  ii  the  same  to  me  whether  I  have  venison  or  a  piece 
of  beef  before  me.  14.  He  bought  ribbons  of  three  sorti  of 
colour). 
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By  PiofcHar  Louia  Fiaauat.i.1,  LL.D. 

i  17.  FoftUAiiiH  or  ma  Pluhal  op  AnJECtivzii. 

(1.)  Ctiterfl  Jinlt. — The  plural  of  sdjectiTtB  ia  formed  by 

the  addition  of  (to  the  masculine,  or  to  tbe  feminine '-- 


Itval. 
graadH 

;ii[d  to  the  fi:minii 


(2.)  Tliiaruleliaaiio  Giccpliji 
tGrroinaliait. 

(3.)  With  Togird  to  the  masculine  tciiuiiialion,  it  is  lubject 
lo  the  tbreo  following  exceptions  : — 

FinI  Mtrtplien — Adjectives  ending  in  the  singular  with  i 
or  T,  do  not  change  their  form  in  the  plural :  — 

Stermd  Exetflum. — Adjectives  having  in  Uie  Bin);u1nr  the  ter- 
mination fou,  form  ihcii plural  masculine  by  ilier.dditionofc; — 
^KgiJar.  riant, 

bean.  ItanclKMW,  btml^iii  beaiuc 

Jaintau.  tain  Jdidcbux 

TXfnf  £rc^i«i.— Adjectifcs  riidiiig  in  at,  form  their  plural 
DiistuUne  by  changing  itfinioaiu'.— 

Slirj«!ar.  Fluml. 

llUnil.  lOC'iU  liU'rauif 

ualiouil,  Hotkinal  nationaax 

Wo  quote  finm  Bi.-schcr<;llE's  "  Orammsire  Nalionale,'' tlie 
k'lji'ctivea  wiiicli  furm  th«ir  plural  in  all : — 

Siagviii:  PtaraL 

■mlHl,  f-Ui.MM  iniiiiali 


p^Dml.fwnoJ 
Uk£atral.  Ifteaf'iOiiI 


lie  adjective  mutt  apree,  in  gender 
I  or  pro:iouu  which  it  qualiUes  : — 

Uaietlbit.  FfoiuiM. 


_    ,..     .  eiurat. 

la  tfoiJanilD,  lei  faau Jardbii ; 

Ilcjfiw  fordca  OitJ»»tar^tiu\ 

lefnnidllTn  lea  pnuulf  lirrti ; 

tin  Uttft  Unk  Uelorpttwnlti 


Ptmrd. 

U  brUt  naisDa      lea  MIn  uaiMiu 
OufitHlmm         t/ujhie  haiMri 
lapmwIaurM     Ittfronilntiia 

Ueloiye  map         tht  large  majii. 


It  also  when  it  i«  aepsiaied  by  other  worda  :— 


iSiniFubtr.— llala*  1  Dim  de  le 
rtndre  tM*tbon  pour  oiriMr  la  vis 
*  lurcBwI  Fenelon. 

Mif  Ood  tmdir  lliet  nifflcirntlf 
Sacd  to  ilacrit  Ikt  Natnt  l(/c 

-Jamila.  tu  quui  qne  ee 


Umt  kri' 


t  lu 


J.  J.  Hovhead 


Ir  Uleu 


Fiirfiomirtlilaigairffood  f«U- 
ttli<m,  UK  lAtwU  faUoK  Uc»  in 
iderto  fCTM  Ctd. 

(3.1  When  an  adjective  relalci  to  two  or  more  substantives, 

whether  in  the  aingulai  or  the  pinral,  and  al!  of  tho  same  gen- 

lii'r,  it  must  sgies  with  the  nouns  in  gender,  and  be  put  in  tho 

plural  ;— 

e  rldie  et  I'indlgeat.  llmpndcDtj  TkcriiA  and  the  peer.  t/UtmimHlriil 

el  le  una,  lujtti  h,    Ueiua  M,        and  IMe  wik.  baig  n^M  (o  Uc 

HiliiMCDt  niiUasMrt.  tasieiw.ecjicHoioetteaaiw/ule. 

J.  I).  Il0(I^,«EAU       I 

(4.)  When  tbo  words  which  tlic 
different  genders,  the  adjective  iuub 


It  Ctre  Ic  frul 


af>d,.lilUgca 


Fui  special  rules  on  this  point,  sec  }  B3 

}  19.— DavauHisiNO  oa  Blteiiuinauve  AiMEcrriVES. 

There  ore  four  sorts  cf  determining  adjectives — the  dimun- 

Birilive,  the  posschsive,  tho  numeral,  and  the  indehiiilc. 

J  20 — DEuoNBTaiTiva  Awictiveb. 

(I.)  Tlic  demoiuirative  adjccLivca  are  used  when  an  oUjict  ia 

tu  be  particularly  ipecified  or  pointed  out.    Tbcy  arc  never,  i<( 

Frencb,  used  substantively,  that  is,  vrithout  the  nututa  vliivh 

they  dctcTminc:  — 


iloMOiliiu. — C«,  Mt  or  Uof,  placed  b^/bn  a  <n 

Ccl,  f/iit  or  tliat,  placed  tr/vrc  a  t 

FrmiitbK.^*>.-M,  «U>  or  tJal,  plaoed  ttfvn  sU  • 


C«,   tt«or«»< 

A^hjttymAr*. 

BXAMFLEB. 

ectamr,            tM  ar  Mi /rlr«il       ovtW  f|>«,    '     tkat  or  IkiiticiaU 

rhaal. 

iKtboTama.lktK  01  Oat  jnen;  til  ftmrnea,  (ltd!  or  IAok  tromm. 

Vojei  a  papilloD  tchappii  da  lom- 

bcau: 
Ea  Diort  Jilt  an  Mnmril,  et  aa  tombv 

un  bttaau.                Uelille. 

Cttadinlrab'edDo, 

L  l•l^tiuct,  iBiii  doul«  cat  Mu   de 

rau|u>I*  ralMO.    (The  Famb  ) 

Sa  a,at  battffy  tiaq>rd  fiua  Iht 
Im^i  hi/  lUulA  <taiB  ilunUi; 
and  ill  Uxib  a  lta/.i. 

natBilm>aUtffift.iiuli>.ct,u<h.iiU- 
iMjar  (TMsU  mvcda  komw 

34:' 


THE  POPULAR  EDUCATOli. 


T%ere  tftat  f/oung  plant  prtpartd  as  a 
rase,  receices  the  dew  in  Us  eltyant 
cup. 

Do  these  honours  ad»mstd  bif  the 
vulgar  amahs  the  dead  from  their 
weptdehresf 


(2.)  When  it  is  necessary  to  make,  in  French,  a  difference 
similar  to  that  existing  between  the  English  words  this  and 
thatf  the  adreibs  ci  and  la  must  be  placed  after  the  nouns: — 


Idk.cet/ejettueplante  eu  vsie,  dis- 
poses. 

Bans  sa  coupe  Elegante  accaeille  la 
rasde.  (The  SAJur.) 

Ces  bonneiirs  que  Is  viilgaire  ad- 
mirt, 

K«feU)sBt-iIs  Issmortsaosda  de 
?  800UU.. 


ee  livro-ci,  this  book  (hers) 
ces  livres-ei  these  books 


ee  livre-lk  thai  book  {then). 
ces  Uvrei-lk,  those  books. 


4  21. — PossissiTB  Adjectiy&s. 

(1.)  The  possessive  adjectives,  which  are  always  joined  Iq  a 
noun,  relate  to  poasesUou  or  property  ;  they  are : — 

ShtguUur.  Piaral. 

MaseuHm.      FtwuniHe.  JMh  ffenders. 


men, 

ms. 

in«a. 

wVwft 

ton, 

ts. 

tee, 

Vty. 

BOD, 

•a. 

»es. 

Ms,  her.  Us. 

notre. 

notre, 

liOf, 

our 

voire. 

voire. 

vcht. 

your. 

leur, 

lev, 

Icur^ 

Utsir* 

(2.)  In  French  these  adjectivea  tako  the  gender  and  number 
of  the  obj  jst  possessed,  and  not>  as  iu  Eogliah,  ihoio  of  the 
posiessor: — 

Masc.  sihg,  W^.  dng, 

moil  fure.  my  bi  other,  ma  MEUr,  my  sister, 
ton  livrc,  thy  book,        ta  plume,  thy  ptn, 
sou  papii-r,  his  or  fter  «a  table,  his  or  her  ta* 

poptr.  ble, 

notre  olieval,  our  hwss  notia  vache,  our  cow, 

votre  Ut,  yottr  bed,        votre  chaise,  your  i  Jioir  vo«  crayons,  your  ptncUs. 
leur  foin,  titeir  fiay,       leur  paille,  tftdr  straw,  leurs  fermes,  their/anus, 

tk>biictc  dans  touts  choce,  |     Sobriety    in   all   things,  is,  my 

Mvn  ami,  o'ett  I'art  de  jduir.  \  friend,  the  tine  etJoymaU. 

Do  TaSUBLAY. 

My  haitd  skUches  the  picture  qf 
tome  fioHxr. 
My  settees  are/iozen  with/ear. 


H,  both  genders. 

mea  coufinf.  my  cousiHS. 
tei  nis icons,  t^  houses. 
ses    habits,    ftis  or   her 

cloi/ies. 
uofl  prairies,  our  uuadows 


Ma  main  de  queiquo  lleur  as- 
quisse  la  peinture.         Castsl. 
Mes  sens  sont  glaces  d'ei&oi. 

J.  B.  BoossfiAU. 
De  son  propre  artifice  on  est  soup 
vent  victims. 

Colin  x>'HAAL£niiL£. 


One  is  often  the  victim  of  Us  own 
artifice. 


A   KEY    TO    THE    EXEKCISES   IN  THE 

LATIN    LESSONS. 

(Cbntjnued  from  page  299,  Vol.  21,) 
By  John  E.  Beard,  D  J). 
Page  38,  col.  1,  vol.  II.— La^KUi«Siroui& 

The  safety  of  men  depends  not  only  on  truth,  bvt  sUo  oa  repou- 
tion  ;  the  ettisens,  having  msde  a  Cveaty  with  the  enemies,  enjo)r«d 
peace ;  by  reilsotion,  wo  eompiahead  Qod  and  Uw  difiae  nund; 
we  live  on  milk,  flesh,  and  many  othar  things;  take  care  that  ;oa 
do  not  avenge  yoursel?es  on  your  enemies ;  the  Bomaas  proBiued 
tUii  to  the  Numidians ;  the  Numidians  continued  to  harass  the 
Carthaginians  by  war;  the  Komans  are  about  to  strive;  the 
Komans  say  that  they  will  strive ;  the  Romans  returned  the  faToitr 
with  increase ;  the  Romans  promised  the  Mumidhms,  if  they  would 
eontinoe  to  harass  the  Carthaginians  by  war,  that  they  woolid  strire 
to  return  the  favour  with  increase  ;  no  one  has  Uved  too  shorts 
time  who  hsa  performed  a  work  of  perfect  virtue;  vi^t  bmo 
despise  the  appearanoes  in  a  dream ;  as  soon  as  we  have  ariien, 
we  despise  tlie  appearances  in  a  dream;  Aiisiotle,  2eao,  and 
innumerable  others,  having  gone  out  of  their  cc^uotry,  Leur 
relumed  home  ;  there  is  no  plague  so  detestable,  which  is  not  pro* 
duced  by  man  against  man  ;  I  am  not  born  for  a  corner ;  this  whole 
world  is  my  country  ;  the  seeds  of  virtue  are  inborn  in  our  oatare; 
Hannibal  (ought  with  the  Romans  in  Italy ;  Hannihsl,  \um% 
fought  with  the  Romans,  always  cams  off  conqueror;  HaaDiba],u 
often  as  he  fought  with  the  Romans  in  Itdy,  came  off  conqttcrQr. 

Page.38,  col.  1,  vol.  II.— LATtx-BiroLisH. 

The  mind  of  every  most  exeellenC  man  diicfly  strives  after 
immortal  gloi^;  the  enemies  were  wearied  by  the  length  of  ii>e 
conflict ;  the  enemies,  wearied  by  the  length  of  tUe  cotifllct,  le.t 
the  (field  of)  battle ;  he  acquired  virtue  ;  in  whatever  part  of  tbe 
world  a  good  man  is,  he  will  be  loved  by  friends ;  he  who  hit 
acquired  virtue,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  ha  is,  will  be  loTci 
by  us ;  courage  is  esger  for  danger ;  M>urage  does  cot  reflect  o& 
what  it  may  be  about  to  suffer;  courage  (virtus)  is  eager  ia: 
danger,  and  whither  it  tarns,  does  not  think  of  what  it  wiU  lui^n; 
Augustus  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  called  a  lord ;  some  animals 
arc  destitute  of  reason,  others  use  reason ;  the  soul  having  escaped, 
the  body  is  worth  nothing ;  the  memory  of  illustrious  men,  tn^ 
when  dead,  has  influence  with  us ;  it  is  worthy  of  a  king  to  aid  ttic 
fallen ;  it  is  peculiar  to  folly  to  perceive  the  faults  of  others  tad 
to  forget  its  own;  we  ought  to  do  our  best  to  .benefit  wrjmaj 
persons ;  to  be  angry  with  those  whom  we  ought  to  love  is  wicktd- 
ness ;  friendships,  acquaintances,  and  neighbourhoods,  contain  some 
pleasure  (something  of  pleasure)  ;  we  understand  our  adranu^ei 


r^pondrv.  Fb.  db  Nel'fciiatcau. 
11  faut  de  les  amis  endurer  quel- 
que  chose.  MoUERE. 

Jfiotre  vie  est  una  maison. 
Y  mcttre  la  feu  0  est  folic. 

MivtnMAis. 
}o8  mailles  se  romprcut  lOos  la 
charge  pesante.  Casiel. 

Lc'irs  fleura  sulviont  mes  pas,  en 
ii:cr«ant  ma  Tos.    (TiuSam£;« 


A  sa  vocation  ehaqoe  Ctre  doit  I     Every  being  should  fulfil  his  vo- 1  better  by  being  without  them,  than  by  enjoying  them ;  what  pU»- 
,      «         ^,  --^,-_  jj,^^  friendships,  acquaintances,  and  neighbourhoods  contain,  ve 

understand  better  by  being  without  them,  than  by  enjoying  them; 
fresh  men  always  succeeded  wearied  onea. 

Page  38,  ool.  1,  vol.  II.— EMOLUH-Laxur. 

Felicitas  virtute  nitltur;  nititur  ne  hominlbus  felicitaa?  non, 
fclicitas  Deo  niUttir;  cxcolere  virtulem  eniti  debemus;  ;»(« 
fiUum  complexus  eat ;  fiUus  patris  mortem  ultus  est ;  rex  praemluia 
poUicitus  est ;  soroti  tuae  r<^ina  poUidta  est  ne  praemiam  ?  militei 
cumulatam  i^loriam  adipisoi  lutentur ;  mane  cx;^rrccti  snot,  it 
disccsaCre ;  bene  vitac  officiis  functi  sunt ;  Aristotelcs  et  Z&no 
praeceptorum  oificlis  functi  sunt ;  quando  amici  tui  domum  revrr* 
tent  ?  heri  domum  reverterunt;  e  patrift  profecti  sunt,  ct  nunqasia 
revertent ;  pestis  hacc  hominum  in  animis  nata  est  (born) ;  nbi  tst 

fiatria  ?  patria  mea  est  mundus ;  in  animis  mortalibus  sunt  semii'-^ 
nnata  vitiorum;  dux  cum  boatibus  congreasus  est;  qaotitscunque 
duces  Anglici  cum  hostibus  congress  sunt,  semper  disce^sSre 
superiorcti;  optimi  cuj usque  pueri  animus  maxime  parentis  suos 
aniat ;  boni  in  salutem  animae  nituntur;  lacte  pueri  et  {iuelUe 
vcscuntur;  disciptili  officiis  suis  functi  sunt;  O  Dent,  B>>f^'','! 
lapsorum;  succurite  pauper  ibua;  proprium  est  stuttitise  nolu 
prodessc. 

Page  39,  ooL  1,  vol.  II.— Latin-Emolish. 

Caesar  feared  to  oppose  bis  army  to  a  liver  of  such  magnitndr; 
Caesar  Is  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  attempted,  and  a  triil  made; 
Caesar,  although  he  feared  to  op. pose  his  army  to  a  etream  of  sQch 
map;nitudo,  yet  is  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  attempted  and  a 
trial  made ;  nor  did  they  fear  that  ihey  should  be  surroundea ; 
they  said  that  they  feared  not  the  enemy ;  they  said  that  ibcj 
feared  the  narrow  load ;  they  said  that  they  feared  that  corn  «aj 
not  supplied  conveniently  enough  ;  they  said  that  they  feared  n-^* 
the  enemy,  but  iho  narrow  road,  and  that  they  were  sfraid  tL" 
provisions  could  not  be  supplied  conveniendy  enough;  be  o>^t 


He  must  bear  someilang  from 
cw  frietids. 

Our  life  is  a  hosm  t  to  tet  U  on 
firsts  fi)U^, 

Tour  meshes  will  break  tmder  the 
heavy  burden. 

Tlieir  fiowers  icUlfoUow  my  Heps, 
amd  pUase  my  eiyU. 

(3.)  The  adjectives  moD»  my;  too,  My;  sou,  his  or  her,  are 
used  instead  of  ma,  ta,  sa,  bcXoro  feminine  words  commencing 
with  a  vowel,  or  an  h  mutC)  in  order  to  prevent  the  meeting 
of  t»o  vowels,  or  of  a  vowel  and  an  h  mute ;  thus  we  say : — 

mon  epLe,  nty  suvrd,  and  never  ma  epce. 
ton  cpotue,  thy  wijk,  itistead  of  ta  vpouse. 
son  armee.  Ids  army,  but  tvecer  sa  arm(:e. 

C'en  est  fait,  mon  hears  est  venns.  I      All  is  over,  my  how  is  oume, 

fiOILSAU.       I 

(4.)  The  possessive  adjectives  must  be  repeated  before  ctery 
noun : — 


Hon  fr^re,  ma  coeur,  et  mes  cou- 
sins sont  h  Paris. 


My  broHier,  siskr, 
are  at  Paris. 


ami  cousini 


II  u'est  pas  d'etat  dans  la  suci^-tu  qui  n'ait  sou  csclavage.^i/.  -J, 
Bomsacau. 

l«a  ialltiii^st  tmc  f^ussc  mOLUai:  r^ui  n'a  couie  que  par  noire 
'*foucauld. 
It  U  CO  ere:  Vcnjje-lui;  a  la  passion;  Jotiis  ;  it  la 
Att  8oup9on :  Croi4  ioviU-^Pluiarque, 
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afraid,  the  ship  !s  safe ;  I  fear  greatly  on  account  of  the  republic ; 
he  had  no  fear  on  account  of  ma  oim  paril  and  the  peril  of  the 
legion ;  you  are  not  afraid  you  will  lo6e  the  place ;  he  feared  he 
should  not  Bucceed. 

Page  89,  eoL  1,  voL  II.-»SMauaH-LATi«. 

Tin.eo  ne  operam  pevdidera*^  timeo  as  diimua  cadat}  timeo  at 
fruroentum  in  nrbem  anpportetur  dux ;  metuebatut  exereitus  ejue 
veniret ;  de  soft  pat'UuI&  putchrft  metuuut ;  de  fortunft  tuft  nihil 
timeo;  rex  duceeque  timent  ne  circttm?6m&Qtur ;  Cieero  experl- 
endum  judieat ;  timeo  ut  experiri  poaiit. 

Page  6if  ool.  2,  ?ol  IL— X«ATUi*£MO^uu. 

The  forehead,  the  eyes,  and  th6  pountenaoce  often  Ue,  but  the 
epiech  lies  tery  often ;  whatever  airi«ee  has  i(s  origin  from  nature  i 
the  «ui|  bestows  the  pane  light  and  Um  aa^e  warntth  ou  aU( 
bow  many  are  unworthy  of  light !  and  yet  the  day  atises  \  whenoe, 
at  length,  do  you  appear  to  ns  ao  suddenly  9  O  soldiers,  if  we  break 
out  in  fierce  assault  upon  the  enemy,  the  Tlctory  U  in  our  hands  ', 
while  we  attempted  to  assault  the  city,  the  enemifes  attacked  us 
from  behind;  each  one  meMuies  dang^iA  by  his  own  fear;  U^o 
wise  man  both  remembers  past  things  with  pleasure,  and  so  pos* 
Besses  present  things,  as  to  perceive  how  great  and  how  pleasant 
they  are ;  take  eare  you  do  not  obtain  honours  by  flattery ;  orators, 
before  th^y  begin,  premise  certain  things ;  in  all  matters,  before 
we  begin,  we  should  employ  careful  preparation ;  all  the  citixens 
had  adorned  and  elotbed  their  houses  with  flowers  and  wreaths, 
because  they  were  waiting  for  the  king :  while  the  hostile  army 
was  demolishing  the  private  and  pubiie  ouildioge  of  the  oity,  the 
citizens  were  filled  with  the  greatest  grief;  while  the  enemies  were 
dividing  the  spoil  amoagst  themselves,  we  charged  them  wUh  the 
greatest  impetuosity ;  thiB  general  exhorted  the  soldiers,  that  they 
should  try  all  methods  by  which  they  might  relieve  the  city  from 
the  blockade  f  beoause  a  fierce  tempest  arose,  great  fear  seised 
upon  all  the  sailors. 

Page  55,  col.  liVoL  XI.»J&2iauiu-JU.xiiC. 

Saeva  tempestas  coorta  e^t;  saeva  tempcstas  cooriciur;  saeva 
tempestss  cooiltur ;  saevae  tempeslates  couriebantur ;  eaeva  tem- 
pestas eooriebaturt  nautae  multoe  labores  expert!  sunt;  hostcs 
domum  tuam  demoUentur ;  meam  sororcm  oppertar ;  mater  m«a 
heri  me  opperiebator ;  ilU  eblanditt  sunt  honores ;  hunores  eblan* 
dieris  ne  ?  nolo  hOnores  cblandiri;  prius  ^uam  oidlaris,  adhibenda 
tibi  est  Industria;  telluro  potitur;  omm  urbe  potitus  est  {  libris 
pairifl  mei  potiar ;  mi  puer,  cave  no  mentiaria ;  solum  mail  meiH 
tiuutur;  malum  est  mcntiri ;  O  pater,  nunouam  mentiar;  illi 
mentiti  et  punitl  sunt ;  turpe  est  mentiri ;  sol  et  bonis  et  malis 
oritur,  tanta  bonitas  Deo  est ;  rex  fortibus  militibus  honores  lar^i- 
tur ;  inter  duo  filios  bona  p4ililu9  e»t ;  quicquid  a  tellurc  uiliur, 
venit  a  maau  diviuft. 

Page  65,  coL  1*  vol.  IL^-JiXTHf-^HQLiAU. 

Those  are  to  be  laughed  at,  who  teach  otheis  tbat  which  they 
theai«elvc8  have  not  tried ;  every  animal  loves  itself,  and  as  soon 
as  it  appears,  aims  at  preserving  itself;  nature  has  bestowed  so 
great  a  productive  power  on  the  cooveaieAciea  and  aeeessaiies  of 
men,  in  order  that  those  things  which  are  begotten  may  seem  to  have 
been  given  to  us  advised  ly  (consul to),  and  not  to  ha  ve  arisen  by  chanee : 
Herodotus  passed  through  many  lands,  and  certainly  (quidem) 
related  many  marvellous  things,  but  these  he  himself  invented  not, 
but  others  (invented  them)  from  whom  he  heard  them ;  now,  for 
three  months  we  had  been  waitiug  for  a  friend,  when  his  death  was 
announced  to  us ;  Sulla  suddenly  appearad  to  the  Romans,  and 
began  a  most  fiightful  oivil  war ;  a  wise  man  will  never  flatter  bad 
men,  never  invent  any  false  thing,  never  occasion  injury  toothers  ; 
if  we  attack  the  enemy  quickly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  In  a  short 
time  we  shall  get  pusse^sion  of  the  city ;  as  soon  as  the  sun  has 
ri»eo,  we  shall  set  out ;  take  oare  that  you  do  not  flatter  bad  men ; 
the  enemies  hastened  to  get  possession  of  ths  city ;  an  even  num- 
ber is  easy  to  divide ;  the  sun  rising,  we  set  out ;  a  fierce  tempest 
having  arisen,  great  fear  sei/^cd  all  the  Bailors  ;  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  we  behold  the  sun  when  about  to  rlae  (orituxum). 

Page  66,  col.  1,  vol.  XI.^SiiaLX6U-LATXx. 

Sole  oriente,  tenebrae  diffugluut;  solem  orliurum  magni  cum 
voluptate  s|»ecto ;  coortft  tempestate,  naves  nosUae  sparsae  sunt ; 
nulli  calamitatem  moliar,  non  eiiam  mails ;  ortusne  est  sol  ?  hor4 
octavi  sol  orietur ;  repente  hostem  adortos  est ;  meam  ordiar  ora- 
tionem;  orator  orationeni  ordiebatur.  quum  judex  intrabat ;  non 
est  dubium  qnin  tuis  potiiuri  sitia  ;  simulatque  nati  sumus,  mo«e- 
mus ;  omncs  homines  se  ipscs  diligunt,  ac  simulatque  fACultatlbus 
potiti  sunt,  inter  se  cas  partiri  debent;  inter  egeutcs  facultates 
partitas  est;,  multi  Britanniam  emensi,  ignorant  quam  sit  felix 
potensque;  spero  te  nunquam  mentiturnm  esse ;  tempestas  oriettuj 
omnes  existimant,  tempestatem  cooiituram  esse. 


Page  66,  coL  2,  vol.  IX.<— LATUi-£jiOUSft. 

The  arts  support  theniselveB;  we  shall  alwaya  pity 
wretched  men ;  when  you  are  bick.  you  ought  to  comply  with  the 
instructions  of  the  physician ;  foonsh  men  perceive  tne  faults  of 
others,  (but)  forget  their  own ;  the  principal  charm  of  vouih 
springs  from  modesty;  O  boys,  reverence  old  age;  O  bo^,  I  con- 
fess the  truth ;  take  pity  on  the  destitute ;  let  the  scholars 
reverence  their  teachers ;  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  promise  me 
your  protection ;  we  behold  (iniuemur)  with  great  pleasure  the 
noble  examples  of  virtua  whieh  ha?0  bean  recorded  in  history ;  who 
knows  not  how  many  abuse  aloqu^oca?  we  hare  eiJJo}ed  peace 
during  many  years ;  all  the  citixens  fear  that  the  enemies  wi  1 
attack  the  city ;  as  aoon  ts  we  have  ariaen,  we  proceed  to  our  busi- 
neaa ;  tb#  fiitixaof,  having  obtained  liberty,  will  enjoy  the  greatest 
plaasnre  j  aid  the  lallen ;  converge  aa  boldly  with  your  friend  aa 
with  yourself;  be  not  angry  with  those  whom  you  ought  to  love ; 
if  we  always  pursue  the  path  of  virtue,  access  to  heaven  will  some- 
times lie  open  to  UB ;  perform  your  psrt  well ;  by  concord  Small 
things  iiuirea«e,  by  oisoord  the  greatest  things  fall  to  pieces: 
glory,  like  a  ahadow,  follows  virtue;  do  not  flatter  bad  men;  we 
maaaura  great  mea  by  their  worth,  not  by  their  fortune ;  pleasure 
flatters  our  aenaes ;  I  fear  that  my  friend  u  dying. 

Page  69,  col.  2,  vol.  IL— ENOLxau-LATiir. 

Heri  amicus  meus  mortuus  est ;  metua  ne  amicus  tuus  mort- 
turuB  sit;  ne  largltor  malls  pueris;  Dcus  pils  largietur;  aditus  in 
coelum  semper  bonis  patet;  metuu  ut  aditus  in  coelum  Alexaudro 
pateat ;  quamdiu  patria  tua  pace  fruabatur  ?  quamdiu  regis  exerei- 
tus in  patria  nostra  crit,  pace  fru^mur ;  eana  munere  functua  ?  nc 
abutere  patris  gratift ;  loquar  tecum,  sed  non  tibi  blandiar ;  regl 
blanditus,  laudcm  adeptus  est ;  fiUus  ne  laudcm  adipisc^iur  f  flliua 
meus  gloriitm  maximam  adeptus  est;  gloria  virtutcm  eximiam 
sequitur  i  so  rediturum  esse,  mihi  puUieitua  est ;  ille  rediit ;  nop, 
oraa  redibtt;  puari  se  ipsi  tueniur;  pueri  sa  ipsi  tueri  debent; 
mlsereof  et  miserebor  miser  or  urn ;  ne  obli  viscera  vitiorum  tuorum ; 
intra  paucoa  dies  proflclscar ;  quando  revertes  ?  vcremini  senes,  O 
pucri,  verenuui  patrem ;  veiemini  Peum ;  pcccatum  suum  fassus 
e»t ;  tefflpo*tate  cooriii,  pavor  animoa  uostroa  occupa?it. 


COKRESPONDENCE. 

THE  LEAN  HOUSE. 

Sir,— Permit  me  to  lay  before  your  readers  an  answer  to  the 
question  about  the  horse,  proposed  in  No.  42,  p.  240  of  the 
Poi'ULJUfc  Ki>uoi.i:oa. 

The  gentleman  who  bought  the  horse, 

\Vhich  was  so  poor  and  lean ; 

Had  spared  no  cost  in  keeping  him, 

'TiB  plainly  to  be  seen. 

The  feeding  of  the  animal. 

Till  hv  got  sound  and  well, 

Cust  eighteen  p'und  and  one  bob  more, 

And  then  he  did  him  sell. 

The  half  of  which  if  added  to 

Oue  fourth  of  the  prime  cost, 

Is  just  exactly  what  the  gent. 

By  the  transaction  loat. 

A.  TnouBOH, 
Wood  Hall  Colliery,  1st  Pcbruary,  1853. 

The  earac  answer  was  given,  with  correct  solntions,  by  W. 
GiBDu.Ns  (Piuiaco) :  G.  WxLU  (Balton-on-Tecs) :  O.  AucuiiOLtr 
(St.  PetiJs):  Dawson  (Knaresborough):  PiiiLO  (Berwick-ou- 
Tweed):  P.  II.  (Bri«htwell):  B.  B.  (Yorkshire):  O,  W.  C; 
WuKiNaotf  (Low  Moor) :  a&d  othais. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  VIOLIN. 

Sim,— In  answer  to  one  of  your  corres|)ondents,  who  signs  his 
name  *'  John  Stockiog,'*  I  quota  the  following  paatage  Ixom  "Ottd 
oa  tha  Violin." 

The  violin  consists  of  58  diflfcrent  pieces ;  the  wood  is  generally 
of  thieo  sorts  ;  the  back,  neck,  sides,  and  circles,  are  of  sycamore; 
the  belly,  bass«bar,  aound-poat,  and  six  blocks,  of  deal ;  and  the 
ficger  board  and  tail  piece,  of  ebony.  Six  oremona  violina 
(namely  those  made  by  Amail  or  Stradnarins)  that  oame  Uiio 
my  possession,  were  made  after  the  fullowia^  proportions.  The 
belly  was  thickest  where  the  bridge  rests ;  then  it  diminished  about 
a  third  at  that  part  where  the  holes  are  cut,  and  where  the  belly 
rests  on  the  sides  it  was  half  as  thiek  as  in  the  middle.  The  aama 
proportion  is  observed  in. the  length.  The  thiokneta  is  enuaUy 
maintained  all  along  that  part  in  whic^  the  baa&-bar  ia  fixed  | 
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thenec  to  the  upp«r  and  un()er  end  blocks,  the  thickness  decreases 
to  one  half,  so  that  the  cheeks  are  three^ourths  the  thickness  of  the 
breast,  and  the  edges  all  round  only  one  half. 

These  proportions  are  best  for  imparting  a  full,  powerful,  and 
sonoroos  souud.  The  back  Is  worked  out  much  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  belly. 

If  you  feel  desirous  of  more  information  on  this  subject,  I  ad?ise 
you  to  parchase  "  Ottd's  Treatise  on  the  Violin."  rublished  by 
It.  Cocks  and  Co.,  New  Burlington-street,  London.  The  price,  I 
bellsTe,  is  3s.    Yours,  &o.  II.  M.  S. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Klswiok  :  Kifht  in  the  l«aa  horse  auery.— A  Stoobnt  in  EifOLisn,  and 
hit  ftiendt  la  fihcfleld,  are  stroogly  aavlied  tooonmlfc  the  lists  cipraMxn 
and  tfittstt  with  their  maaninga  to  memory ;  thia  will  ^ve  thess  such  a  nold, 
as  it  wer«,  of  the  moat  impottant  part  of  the  lanffuafe,  as  wUi  enable  them 
to  sp«ak  sod  write  wiih  the  graataat  aeearacy.— Wallasst  Biostok 
(Liverpool):  We  hop*  that  Mr.  Caneli*a  Latin  DIettonary,  edited  by  Dr. 
Beard,  will  be  like  b§tt  and  cktaput.  when  it  Is  reidy.— W.  Bush  (Yar* 
mouth)  wishea  to  know  whera  ha  ean  obtain  dnigna  for  wood^eartimg,'-' 
8.  HSATH  fBametby)  ahould  read  Virgil  before  Hoiboo.  As  an  iatro- 
dnetlott  to  the  Horattoa  metrea  and  atyle.  he  weald  do  well  to  nad  (Horga 
Baehanan*a  Latin  tranaiatlon  of  the  Pialmi  of  DaTid,  a  oaoat  elagaot  booa, 
and  written  in  the  poreit  Latin,  that  of  the  Anguatan  age :  good  eoplea  of  it 
maj  iM  had  at  any  old  book-etaU  in  Loodon  for  aixpeaoe.— H.  Eatss 
(PreatoB)  wishea  to  know  of  tome  work  on  the  art  of  grinding  glaaaea  for 
taUaeopee :  can  any  of  our  readers  aaaiat  him  I 

A  BuBscatasK  (in  Baeklngham)  fc\\\  have  lome  leaaoos  on  Mapping,  fte. 
in  the  P.  £.— J.  T.  (Praaton)  will  And  hia  wants  aopplied  In  the  Laaaons 
on  Chemlatry,  when  they  appear.—AmcDS  (Stepney) :  The  ni^f^eto  for 
Examination  In  Natural  Philoeophy,  and  Chemistry,  in  the  UnlTeralty  of 
London,  are  alwaya  the  aame,  bat  the  partiemiar  qoealioas  vary  every  year. 
The  ofafrtcat  ani^reels  for  the  Paaa  Examination  in  1851  are  atated  in  No. 
41,  p.  915,  col.  S.  line  54.— W.  AsB  (Holbom):  Hia  penmanehlp  la  really 
not  BO  bad  as  be  thinks ;  wa  adTiae  him  to  boy  two  or  three  copy* 
books  for  larg^-Aand,  ready  ruled,  at  a  stationer's  shop,  and  imitate  our 
large  ooplee  by  wiitinf  them  from  A  to  Z  two  or  three  timea.  Then,  do  the 
aame  with  the  half-Ust  kaad  ;  and,  laatly,  do  the  aame  with  the  awuM  or 
roMrf-Aand,  and  he  may  rest  asanred  that  by  alow  and  earafht  peraeveranee 
he  moat  improve.  Be  oaght,  of  oourse,  to  read  mos<  tar^fuUg  oar  inatme- 
tUma  aa  to  the  mode  of  holding  the  pen  and  aitting  at  the  table.— W.  Butlbb 
(Sottthwark) :  The  sexttence  **  1  had  known  the  deceased  some  years  sfteioiM 
lo  his  death.*  la  the  moat  eorrect.— A  Sunsoausa  (Isle  of  Mao)  ahoold  buy 
the  lateet  edition  of  Smart's  Walker*s  Dictionary.  Eneyelopadlas  very  soon 
get  out  of  date ;  we  cannot  recommend  any  one  in  parueuUr,  as  you  might 
be  disappointed  in  the  Arst  artlela  you  turned  up.  The  P.  E.  wiu  be  better 
than  anj  eneydopodia. 


An  adUeetive  pronoun  ia  a  pronoun  which,  like  an  a4)ective,  atands  with  a 
noun,  as  si  qui  (for  si  aliqul)  homloea,  if  ang  jpersdiu  ;  the  genitiTe  caae  of 
the  personal  pronoun  ego,  that  ia  mel,  vf  vttt  or  mine,  denoting  poaiessioo, 
and  so  is  the  same  as  mei  of  what  is  called  the  poaaaMloo  pronoun  mens  i 
they  are  indeed  the  aame  word;  aimllar  tenaes  are  auoh  aa  denoting  corre- 
apondlng  times,  may  go  together ;  dissimilar  tense*  are  the  revene.  Oor- 
reapondlng  timea  are  such  as  in  the  nature  of  things  stand  in  the  aame 
relation  aa  the  prcaents,  and  the  preaenta  hold  the  aame  position  in  time  or 
in  reeard  to  eternity ;  in  the  aame  way  are  the  past  and  the  paat  related, 
Ihe  future  and  the  future;  the  supine  differs  from  the  infinitive  chiefly 
In  form  and  in  conatrucUon ;  the  sninnee  are  really  nouna,  the  one  In  the 
accusative  ease,  the  other  In  the  ablative ;  the  influltlve  alao  has  aometimee 
the  force  ofa  noun,  aa  Amo  1«g«re  libroa,  1  love  to  read  booka«  ia  the  lame  as 
Amo  leciiotum  Ubrorum,  I  love  the  reading  of  books. 

HsNaxocs  (Taunton) :  Should  write  to  Mr.  Bagster  for  what  he  wants ; 
Simeon'a  Harm  Homiletiem  \m  the  book  he  meana.  but  we  don*t  know  anm 
thing  about  priete.  Your  anggeatlon  about  publlshlag  the  figures  m 
Eucud  by  themselves  is  good  ftor  many  purposes;  It  wUl  be  taken  into  eon 
sMeration.— JouM  MoCullooh  (Edinburgh):  Thanks  for  his  answers  to 
Caasell's  Arithmetic— B.  B.  (Yorkshire):  must  really  buy  and  read  the 
Spectator  for  himself.  Oregoiy's  letters  we  doubt  not  are  good,  and  recom- 
mendable  to  a  atudent.— T«  Moslbt  (Bromley) :  Thanks  for  his  answers  to 
the  questions  in  CasseU*s  Arithmetic*— £.  Smith  (Little  Cookham,  Surrev) 
ahall  have  the  first  copy  of  the  answers  to  GasseU'a  Arithmetic— Qia- 
MANioBa,  received  and  under  consideration.— PaiLO  (Dundee):  Bight; 


OaaiCAN.- Bnwaao  Erwa  ahould  study  more  the  rales  of  dedenaloo. 
In  ezereisea  3,  4.  and  10  yon  have  made  mistakes.  The  other  aentencee  are 
very  correct ;  eveiy  ayllable  beginning  with  an  a  muat  be  written  with  a  long 
f— A  SuBaoaiBsa:  Etcetera,  fc.  it,,  la  vrritton  in  Oeman  generally  tt.  f.  to., 
but  also  like  the  English  etcetera^— T.  8.  W.  B.  B.  F.  wtU  find  it  ia  thia 
week's  lesson.— T.  V. :  Do  not  know;  have  never  seen  it. 

8.  DaTiBS  (Cayo) :  \?e  believe  Matthiae'a  Greek  Grammar  to  be  the  most 
eompleto.— PHlLOMaTH  (Bath):  Beceived.— A Stuoimt  (Ballfox):  In  the 
German,  aa  in  the  French  Lessons,  there  are  referencea  to  the  Sbooitd  Paet 

iet  to  come.— J.  Colquhouk  (Tolcroes) :  Practice  doea  wondera«— W.  H. 
Apsley^ridge)  should  write  to  the  bookeeller  he  mentions  for  his  catalogue ; 
e  will  be  only  too  happy  to  send  it  to  him.— A  Comstamt  BaADam,  ftc 
(Leeds),  Is  informed  that  the  two  e<  Itlons  of  the  P.  E.  are  exactly  the  same ; 
the  0B(y  diffsreaee  is  in  the  paper,  and  the  heading  of  the  firat  page. 

XEBATA. 

Vol.  I.  p.  411.  col.  I.  Exciciaes  9,  line  8, /or  dlvltiaslme.  road  divitisaiosl, 
fordisslslum  read  diaaimiles;  Line  17,  for  modestur  read  modeslior ;  line 
l8,/er  aiiiltiaiimi  read  similUma;  line  1,  /or  coaiamus  rMrfcaataoitta. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 

Qiif  AND  VTATsa ;  a  pair  of  pictorial  deeigna  by  Kenny  Headews,  pettiaj^ 
ing  the  effccta  arising  from  the  indulgence  of  thoee  potent  liqeids.  Ia  tht 
first.  Gin,  we  hare  the  interior  of  the  drunkanl*a  hom&  with  a  tliapw  of 
the  liorrora  which  belong  peculiarly  to  such  homes ;  In  the  tecoad,  VATti, 
we  see  how  comfort,  eleanlineaa,  and  peace  attend  the  ateps  of  tiie  tsmpcrue 
man.    The  eoutrast  Is  well  auataincd,  and  the  pieturee— which  aessart 
84  inches  by  16  inches    cannot  but  be  popular.  We  have  had  toomsajrsoofi 
and  pictures  in  praise  of  the  drinking  enstoma  of  our  eooatxy,  sad  vs 
are  glad  to  perceive  that  our  poeta  and  artiata  are  bsgisning  to  diseom 
that  they  may  get  inspiration  even  out  of  water— 
**  Wine,  wine,  thy  power  and  pralae 
Have  ever  been  echoed  in  aunstrel  lays; 
But  water,  I  deem,  hath  a  mightier  claim 
To  fill  up  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  f 
These  pietnrea,  which  ahould  be  framed  and  hung  over  every  eott^ 
chimney-piece,  and  on  the  walla  of  every  factory,  and  worksbo|;,  and  ragged 
school  throughout  all  the  land,  ean  be  obtained  of  every  hooUellsr  for  ooe 
ahUiing.    They  are  eaquiettoly  engmved  on  wood,  by  Measrs.  Bear;  Liaise 


anuung.    Tney 
and  WlUiamMi 

TBiAoTooBArMa  yoB  FmiaDOMs  oontaialf«,  la  addition  to  a  Kiw 
Story  by  Mrs.  Brows,  authoreas  of  *■  Uade  Tom*s  Cabin.**  eotitlsd  *'The 
Two  Altars;  or.  Two  Pictures  la  One;— The  Altar  of  Liberty,  or  1778; 

The  Altar  of ,  or  18S0,*a  thrilling  Narrative  by  FaansaicK  Oocouis. 

enUUed  ••  The  Heroic  Slave;"  «•  Paaaagea  in  the  Life  of  a  Slave  Wosas," 
by  Annie  Parker ;  •«  Pladdo.  the  Cuban  Shive^**  by  Profnscr  W.  0.  AUcd; 
**Tbe  Heroic  Slave  Woman."  by  the  Bev.  J.  8.  May.te.;  also,  Coirtii- 
bntioae  i^m  the  leading  Writera  in  Amerlaa  on  the  Qacstioa  of  Stfn 
Emanciuation ;  and,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Earl  of  CvUile, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Wilson  Armistead,  Joa^  BtugSb  ^  *  «l>^  '••- 
abailes  of  the  Autographs  of  all  the  Oontributon,  Price  Is.,  in  bosnii ;  or 
bound  in  cloth,  with  Eight  beautiful  Engravinga  from  dasigas  bv  Gitbsit 
and  WiOia,  price  la.  6d.  -•     -•  — .      j 

AraaiBK  CoNsiDBman  Tobolooicallt  and  Pouticallt.  Tltis 
Volume,  conaiau  of  thirteen  Lccturea,  by  the  Bev.  Lyhak  Bucuki, 
OJ>.  (father  of  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe.)  Theae  Lectures  eatsr  fall;  iota 
the  momentous  question  now  at  i«sue,  or,  at  least,  under  duruj'ten, 
between  '*  Secularism"  and  Christianity.  For  close  reasoning  aad  viuqucat 
declamation,  theee  Leetnrea  have  rarely  been  eurpasaed.  The  Volonc*  jeit 
leaned,  la  well  printed,  and  la  sold  for  ia.  fid.  bound  in  doth. 

Thb  ALTAa  OP  TBI  HousiBOLO :  a  Series  of  Services  for  OenMstie  Wor^ 
ahlo  for  every  Morulof  and  Evening  in  the  Tear ;  Seleet  PortioMof  Uo); 
Writ,  and  Prayers  ana  Thanksgivings  for  Particular  Oecssioos ;  with  u 
Address  to  Heada  of  FamiUes.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  John  HairU,  O.D,  Prio. 
cipal  of  New  College,  St.  John's  Wood ;  Author  of  •*  The  Great  TMeherr 
**Mammon;*'**Pre-Adamite  Earth,"  ftc.  ftc,  aaalsted  by  emlaaat  cootiibulon. 
The  following  are  among  the  Minlatera  engaged  In  tae  panparaUea  of  Tai 
Al,TAa  OF  THI  HoDSBHoiA :— The  Bev.  J.  Sherman,  the  Bev.  W.  Vrvkk, 
D J).,  the  BcT.  W.  H.  Bunting,  MJk.,  the  Bev.  B.  F^igusoo,  LL  0..  tiwBc«- 
F.  A.  Cox,  D.D.,  LL^D.,  the  Bev.  Profosscr  Lorlmer,  the  Bev.  MeernMa  UtA, 
B.A.,  the  Bev.  B.  S.  HOUIs.  the  Bev.  W.  Chalmerv,  A.M.,  the  Bev.  J.  Dean, 
moot,  M.D.,  the  Bev.  Samuel  Mavtin,  the  Bev.  William  Bicek,  the  Rcr. 
John  Kennedy,  A..M.  the  Bev.  WiUlam  Leaak,  the  Bev.  Charies  Willun. 
tile  Bev.  W.  W.  Bwbank,  A.M.,  the  Bev.  J.  Stooghtoo.  the  Bev.  W.  BsmI. 
the  Bev.  George  Smith,  ftc&c  The  Work  will  be  completed  ia  Tecit* 
Parte,  one  to  appear  on  the  First  dos  of  each  euoeeaaive  month ;  tbc  «bo^ 
forming  One  Handsome  Volume,  with  Frontispiece  engraf  ed  oo  sted  b;  t 
first-rate  Artfat.  ParU  I.  to  III.  are  now  ready,  price  is.  each,  or  is  ofl« 
Quarterly  Section,  price  3a. 

Cassbil's  EuoLio.— Thi  EuMBirrs  or  QioianT.  OntslBiagtba 
First  Six,  and  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Booka  of  Enelid.  Edited  bj  Bebert 
Wallace,  A.M.,  price  la.  in  atiff  covera.  or  la.  fid.  neat  doth. 

Trs  SiLP  and'Class  ExAXiMaa  im  Edolio,  eontalaleg  the  Baanels' 
tiona  of  all  the  Propoaitlooa  and  CoroUsriee  In  Caaeetl'e  Edittoo.  for  tht  s«e 
of  Colleges,  Bchoole.  and  PrivaU  Studenta,  is  now  ready,  pries  Id. 

CASsaLL*s  BLBimcTs  or  AairBvaricKuniform  with  Oaasellli  Buolis) 
is  now  ready,  price  le.  la  stiff  covers,  or  Is.  fid.  neat  cloth. 

Tbb  AMSwaas  so  all  thi  Qubstions  i«  Cassbll's  AsiTsaino 
for  the  use  of  Private  Studenta,  and  of  Teachera  and  Piolbsson  who  aittkis 
work  in  their  classes.  Is  preparing  for  publication,  price  Sd. 

Tub  Ladibs'  Work  Book,  containing  IUI  Inotrueiioos  for  awry  kiod«i 
Ladies*. Work,  in  Point  Lace,  Knitting,  Netting.  Embroida7.  Crochet, ke.. 
forming  the  moat  splendid  Book  for  the  Woric-table  ercr  issned.  This  votk 
eontaina  an  immense  number  of  the  neweet  Designs  Ibr  Ladles*  Werk.oi 
every  deacription,  and  Is  produced  in  a  style  peifoetiy  ualqae.  Vtkt 
8s.  6d. 

Thb  Ladibs*  Dbawino-Boox   Book,  in  which  are  Intmdocsd  ik« 
choicest  Engravinn  fTom  the  **  lUoatrated  Exhibitor  and  Us|uiac  of  Art. 
and  the  '*  Ladiea*  Work  Book;"  the  whole  forming  a  beantifol  Volum  f« 
the  Drawlnf>roo«.    The  work  ia  ptintedon  fine  Plate  Paper,  aad  eot  «F  >■ 
the  firat  atyle  of  Art.    Price  10a.M. 

Umolb  ToM*a  Cabir,  with  Twenty-eeven  lUnatratioas  en  «oo^«  W 
George  Cruikshank,  and  an  elegant  Portrait  of  the  AuthONSs.— Tbi«« 
Editluns-  of  this  popular  work  ara  now  on  aale  at  onr  eflee-^  Ursviof 
Boom  Editton,demy  8vo.,  price  4a.  fid.  elegaatiy  bound,  with  giltsdfMi 
crown  8vo. ,  neaUy  bound,  gOt  edgee,  3e.  6d^  or  plaia  binding,  3i . 

Tbb  ILLUSTBATBO  EKuiaiToa  AMO  Maoabiks  ov  Abt— Tbs  Pix«t  T«o 
ParU  of  a  new  and  improved  Seriea  of  thto  work,  nnd«  the  tttk  d  i» 
iLLOsnATBS  Maoasihb  or  Aat,  are  now  ready,  price  One  fihttttaf  c^'- 
Weekly  Mumbera  are  now  encloaed  In  a  neat  wrapper,  price  Sd.  lo  odiitwo 
to  nnmeroua  Engravings  In  the  text,  each  number  contains  a  Bb«  K>^** 
ing,  worked  on  Plate  Paper.  With  the  first  Pert  wea  preasotsd  a  s{«^ 
View  of  the  Interior  of  St.  Paul'k  Cathedral,  during  the  lateracal «( vt 
lata  Duke  of  WelUngton,  printed  upon  fine  Plato  Paper,  measeriof  eicl|t«*|> 
inehf  s  by  thirteen,  in  addition  to  four  separaU  Eotravingv.  aad  s  utt* 
number  of  choice  lUnatratlena,  with  which  each  Part  is  embcliUh«<i< 

Printed  and  Published  bjr  Jokn    Cabsbll,  8,  La  Belle  Buk^K^]^ 

La4gate-hitt.— Maith  A^  18dS. 


LESSONS    IK    DRAWING.— No.    VII. 


PBRSPBCTIVB.— SlOTloii  I. 


PbbtiouuiI  to  entering  on  the  debdti  of  Penpective,  v 
•hall  ■how,  hf  •  few  eujr  leMona  and  eKpenments,  th&t 
certain  knowledge  of  the  prindplM  of  thU  depaicment  of  the 
ut  of  drawing  may  be  leadilf  acquired. 

Take  70111  Mat  at  a  table,  baring  a  wall  oppoiite  to  it,  at 
the  diitance,  aaj',  of  fire  bet  from  the  eje,  and  haring  the 
edge  of  the  table  parallel  to  (that  ia,  ia  ever^'put  equall; 
dUtant  from)  the  wall.  Make  a  muk  on  the  edge,  in  order 
(o  determine  jonr  poailiou  exactly,  nod  to  enabla  jou  to  replace 
joiuwlf  in  the  aame  tpot  at  pleaanre.  Now,  oaing  one  eye 
n  the  wall  directly  opposite  to  the  eye — 
;o  be  c,  in  fl;.  71,  youi  own  poaition  being 
k  neor  a,  at  right  angles  to  ihe  edge  of 
»  will  appear  to  your  eye  .to  take  auch 
dtrectiona  that,  if  thsy  were  anfficiently  prolonged,  they  would 
meet  in  the  point  c.  Take  another  book  near  b,  alao  at  right 
angles  to  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  consequently  parallel  to 
the  first  book  near  a,  and  you  will  find  that  its  lidea  will  in 
like  manner  appear  to  meet  in  the  point  c,  if  tnlBciently 
prolonged.  Lines  wbich  meet  in  one  point  in  this  manner, 
are  said  to  evwwiye  to 
the    point;     and  you 

wiU   find,    on    layius  ''' 

another  book   beyond  V'  I 

»,  that  ita  aides  nil! 


only,  make  a  mark  01 
suppose  this  point  to 
at  A.  Nez^  lay  a  b 
the  table,  and  tbo  ai 


only  it  shall  be  parallel 
(0  the  book  a. 

Points  to  which  pa- 
rallel line*  appear  to 
conTerge  are  called,  in 
penpectiTe,  mhwU^ 
fOHiU;  and  you  will 
perceive  from  the  pre- 
eedine  obaerratJons, 
that  for  parallel  titui 
at  right  angles  to  the 
wsU,  or,  wnich  i«  the 
same  thing,  at  right 
angles  to  the  edge  of 
the  table  (these  par^ 
lei  linn  being  also  in 
horiiontal  plane*],  the 


rectly     opposite     the 
eye. 

In  the  nest  place, 
take  a  book  ■,  and 
place  it  on  the  book 
near  b,  so  ■*  lo  make 
an  angle  of  SO-,  with 

the  edge  of  the  Uble,  Place  yourself  as  before,  with  the  eye 
opposite  to  0,  and  yon  will  find  that  at  thi*  angle  of  60",  the 
raniahing  point  ia  no  longer  oppoaite  to  the  eye,  but  that 
it  lie*  in  a  horiaontal  line  drawn  throngh  c,  namely  11  n  j 
and,  aupposing,  as  before,  that  the  eye  is  about  five  feet  Item 
c,  the  new  Tanishing  point  v  will  be  about  three  feet  from  c, 
in  this  horisontal  line.  Again,  a  book  near  a,  placed  parallel 
to  JC,  will  haTe  the  aame  vaniahins  point  t.  By  a  similar 
proceu,  you  will  find  that  a  book  lyug  at  an  angle  o[  4d°  with 
the  edge  of  the  Uble,  will  hare  its  raniihing  point  on  the 
boiiaontal  line  b  n,  at  the  diatance  of  about  five  feet  from  c. 
With  these  inatruciion*  you  may  continue  similar  obserTa- 
tions  on  the  converaeacy  of  the  paraUel  linea  of  books  placed 
at  ether  anglea.  All  the  preceding  examples  are  but  particular 
inatanees  of  a  general  law  about  to  be  explained ;  it  will. 


therefore,  be  sufficient  to  have  indicated  here  a  method  by 
whieh  the  student  may  practically  leiify  much  of  our  obaer- 
vstions,  which  will  unmediately  follow,  relating  to  Tanishing 
points  and  vaniahing  linea. 

[I.]  If  you  look  through  a  pane  of  glas*  at  any  object  on 
the  other  side  of  i(,  and  with  a  diamond,  or  any  other  aoitable 
instrument,  you  trace  upon  the  glass  the  apparent  outline  of 
the  object,  a*  it  appears  to  the  eye,  it  will  be  correctly  drawn ; 
and,  if  the  colouring  and  shading  were  added,  you  would  hare 
upon  the  gloss  an  exact  image  of  the  original.  PerspectiTe  i« 
generally  dirided  into  Lituar  and  Aerial.  Atrial  Pmptelivt 
relates  to  auch  changes  as  take  place  in  ithe  colour  and  the 
depth  of  shadow,  according  to  the  distance  of  any  object  from 
the  aye,  and  other  modifying  eircunutaneee.  Thi*  branch  of 
perspeotiTC  will  be  treated  of  when  conaidering  Coloux  and 
CHiASo-acTfto,  or  Liosr  and  Bbadb.  Ziaear  ttrtpteiive 
eiplaina  the  laws  which  modify  auch  an  outline  as  we  h^vo. 
just  supposed  to  be  drawn  upon  a  pane  of  glass.  The  end 
itemplated  in  this  kind  of  perspectiTe  is  to  produce  such 
an  etillim  as  shall 
convey  to  the  mind 
!•"-  a    just    idea    of    the 

"^  original.    Linear  Fer- 

apecttTe,  then,  i* 
the  art  by  wtwA  vpott 
It  pian4  (nuh  at  li* 
lurfiue  0/  a  ekett  0/ 
paper)  ait  QutHHt  (or 
tfuor)  repretmlatliHi 
fiajf  be  dravH  to  at  to 
product  tit  tame  inaf* 
ia  Iht  ei/i  at  tht  cifecl 
ilttlf  would  do,  mder 
ceriaitt  yi'tVR  «m^i«nt, 
[3.J  Ray*  of  light 
proceed  from  one 
point  to  another  in 
■traight  linea.  Upon 
thia  fact,  and  upon 
another,     which     the 

explain,  namely,  that 
the  rays  from  all 
otqects  lo  which  we 
direct  the  eye  con- 
verge to  a  point  in  the 
interior  and  at  the  back 
(^that  organ,  the  prin- 
ciples of  petapeetive 
arc  founded.  The 
following  reraorks  will  illustrate  this  subject:— 

In  fig,  72,  the  triangle  H  c  n  is  the  oh'""'  " 
BA,  CA,  DA,  represent  luminous  rays 
proceeding  to  the  eye  st  A.  KayH  of 
light  proceed  in  iQl  direction*  from 
any  object  whateTcr,  but,  on  directing 
the  eye  to  an  object,  we  perceive  it 
onl^  by  meana  of  those  rara  which 
amve  at  the  eye,  and  are  inera  con- 
Tcrged.  This  being  premised,  the 
lesson  conTCyed  by  flg.  73,  will  be  under- 
stood by  the  following  explanation!,  and, 
as  these  contain  wk  elements  of  the 
practical  method*  now  in  nse  fiir  producing  drawings  in  per- 
spective, the  atndent  is  requested  toatudy  them  with  Bttcntioo. 

w 


;,  and  the  line* 
rif.  -11. 
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BO  8  o  is  the  ground pUm$,  or  original  plane.    In  this  plane, 
the^Arn  of  all  original  lines  is  to  be  found. 


by  drawins  t  x  at  an  angle  of  60^  with  h  h,  bringing  tx tip  to 
the  grouna  line  (that  is,  producing  it  to  meet  a  o  in  p),  a&d 
j'.ining  x  f  ;  t  N  and  yt  determining,  u  before,  the  length  of 

Fig.  74. 


H  Ko  o  is  tbei^iNM  e/  <A#iri«ter»,  and  ia  geaeivlljr  taken  in  a 
position  Tertictl  to  that  of  the  ground  plana. 

y  H  H  is  the  varnishing  plam ;  it  always  passes  through  ▼,  the 
place  of  the  eye,  and  is  always  taken  parallel  to  an  originai 
plfme.  The  line  In  which  the  wmtithing  plans  cuts  the  plans  of 
thspieivrs  (or.  as  it  is  sometimei  called,  iAs plans  of  pr^seHon) 
ia  the  vanisking  Uns  of  an  oricinal  plana. 

The  line  k  ■  ia  conaequenUT  the  ponishing  Uns  of  the  ground 
plane,  and  of  all  plaaea  parallel  to  the  ^und  pluie.  It  is  com- 
monly called  the  koriiantal  Ima;  andm  it  are  found  the  Taniih- 
\nti9ohUs  of  lines  in  the  ground  plane,  making  any  an^le  whaterer 
with  o  o,  which  we  ahsll  call  the  grtmnd  Uns,  This  line  o  «  is 
evidently  the  intersection  of  the  ^lane  of  the  picture  with  the 
ground  plane,  n  u  being  the  Tanishing  line  of  planes  parallel 
to  the  ground  plane,  the  Tanishing  points  of  all  linea  lying  in 
anoh  varailel  planea  will  alao  be  found  in  h  h. 

[3.  J  The  Tanishing  point  of  any  original  line,  that  is,  a  Una 
Wing  in  any  original  plane,  as,  for  example,  the  line  an  is 
mnd  by  snppoaing  a  plane  to  paas  through  the  line,  and 
through  the  point  t,  the  place  of  the  eyt ;  this  plane  eTidentiy 
cuts  the  Tanishing  plane  in  a  UntaaraUal  to  the  origmal  Una ; 
for  example,  t  o  ia  endently  paraudl  to  a  a,  and  the  point  o^ 
where  thia  line  t  o  meets  the  Tanishing  Une  of  tha  wsm  in 
i^ich  an  lies,  is  the  Tanishing  point  of  n  n,  and  of  all  Unca  in 
the  same  plane  whieh  are  parallel  to  an.  As  xn  is  the 
Tanishing  Uns  of  all  planes  parallel  to  n  o  e  o,  it  follows  that 
the  point  o  is  the  Tanishing  point  for  oil  Horn  Umss  in  those 
planes  whieh  are  pandlel  to  a  n.  The  image^  or  projection  of 
the  lino  a  a,  ia  at  onee  ascertained  when  tna  Taniehinf  point 
and  the  original  line  are  giTnn.  Ptodnee  an  to  th«  ground 
line,  and  join  p,  the  point  when  it  ouU  thia  line,  with  o,  tha 
Tanishing;  point ;  draw  a  v  and  a  T,  to  the  point  t  ;  then  ^  r  is 
the  projf  ccion  or  perspectiTe  rapnaentation  of  a  n. 

[4.]  When  the  three  planea  aia  branght  mto  one^  in  a  men- 
ner  to  be  explained  in  the  next  section,  theae  constructions  are 
Tery  easy»  and  if  the  reader  familiarises  himself  with  the  figure 
referrod  ta  in  [3.],  all  the  practical  methods  in  use  wiU  be 
understood  without  difficulty.  Indeed,  fig.  73,  with  the 
explanutions  now  given,  contains,  in  as  concise  a  form  as  pos- 
sible, the  constructions  on  whioh  all  modem  treatiaes  on 
Pcr.^pectivo  are  founded ;  and  forma  the  key  to  all  that  is  to 
follow  in  this  series  of  lessons.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  to 
the  best  attention  of  the  student,  with  the  assurance  that  a 
clear  c>r.  eruption  of  its  construction  is  in  itself  the  subatance  of 
all  theoretical  perspeotiTe;  for,  by  looking  at  any  object 
through  a  pane  of  glas*,  and  sup^sin^  it  to  represent  h  b  o  o, 
the  plane  of  projection  (confining,  in  the  nrst  place,  his 
obsorvationti  to  lines  at  right  ang]^  to  the  ground  line),  he 
will  see  how  consistent  thia  construction  ia  with  the  natural 
appcarnnrr}*. 

[5.]  In  fis,  73,  tho  Tanishing  point  for  a  n  at  xight  angles  to 
the  ground  line  o  o,  was  shown  to  be  at  o,  the  point  where  v  o 
«uU  H  R  at  right  anglea.  In  fig.  74,  if  i  n  ia  at  an  angle  of 
60P  with  the  ground  Une,  its  vanishing  point  K  will  be  found 


niikm  rapicaentatlon  of  t  k.  Now  auppese  the  plane  qon  to 
be  turned  rcmnd  uoon  the  line  o  o  as  on  a  hinge,  untQ  it  is  in 
the  same  plane  with  h  h  o  a ;  and  auppose  slso  the  plane  ith 
to  be  turned  in  like  manner  on  k  b  until  it  also  is  m  the  pine 
B  H  o  G^the  three  planea  are  borought  into  one,  sad  the  lisa 
TM,  PN,  retain  their  direction  mutually  paraUsl ss before, the 
intencctunia  alao  at  v  and  k  with  the  hcimoatal  and  the  gTOQid 
line  have  aufibred  no  change.  In  fig.  75  is  shown  an  iRan»' 
ment  Tery  commonly  adopted  in  perspectiTt  drawing  fbnoded 
upon  this. 

Fig.  Ti. 


o  o  ia  Cha  gronnd  line;  the  line  u  u  ia  determiasd  byhk- 
ing  H  o  equal  to  Ae  height  of  tha  eye  above  the  gronad  m 
thus  Ibrrespon^Bg  atrictly  with  the  linea  n  o  in  m  t«»?^ 
ceding  figures  ;  the  Une  T  c  is  the  distanes  of  the  eye  from  tw 
plane  of  the  picture,  and  in  this  arrangement,  as  in  the  tra 
preceding  figures,  the  Tanishing  point  of  anylineastxniU»5 
a  given  angle  with  the  ground  line,  is  found  bf  draTinf> 
parallel  through  v,  the  place  of  the  eye,  to  cut  the  hor  watii 
fine  in  m,  bringing  t  n  up  to  the  ground  line  to*'*'^?'' 
joining  r  and  H,  and  then  determining  the  length  of  I «  by  mei 
drawn  to  t  from  t  and  sf .  ,  v  i     *« 

B  B  o  o  is  the  picture,  and  the  apaoea  above  and  J»«]^ 
are  used  for  Uie  necessary  eonatruetiooa  eflhoted  ^^^V^^ 
ruler,  the  set  square,  the  t  aquare,  compaasea,  •n*«**J|*l 
ments  described,  with  explanattona  of  their  uses,  in  weieaww 
on  Practical  Geometry  in  vol.  I.  of  thia  woik.  . 

Linea  at  right  anglea  to  the  ground  Une  have  their  ^*»JJ^» 
point  in  c,  where  a  line  from  t  the  plaea  of  the  eve*  "•^J^ 
horiaontal  line  at  right  angles ;  this  pc^t  ia  ealied  the  ^i»  v 
sight  or  the  senirs  ofih$  piehtrt,  ^.  5, 

Lines  paraUel  to  the  ground  Une  or  horiKmtalhne,  uw  = 
paraUel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  huTano  TanishmgP<^ 
because  a  parallel  drawn  through  t,  as  ia  at  <»«V«^f; JS 
noTer  meet  the  horiiontal  Una.    Such  lines  in  perspective 
be  parallel  to  their  originals. 
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▼ertical  linesi^  fbr  « like  reason,  hare  no  vanishing  point,  and 
are  paraMel,  in  ^eir  representation,  to  the  originals.  All  Knee, 
therabre,  which  are  either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the 
horizontid  Kne  wiU  exhibit  no  change  of  direction,  bat  will  be 
represented  by  lines  of  less  length  as  they  are  more  distant ; 
this  Ib  shown  in  the  lines  of  trees  in  fig.  4,  page  149,  the  eqaal 
perpendioolar  heighto  of  tlie  treee  being  represented  by  shorter 
Itaes  aa  they  reoede,  and  if  the  paithway  were  croesed  by  hori- 
zontal lines,  it  is  evident  thatt  they  would  daninish  as  their 
distance  from  the  cnound  ime  incieaaed,  and  that  thU  would 
be  all  ths  change  they  wotM  undevgo. 

A  distinction  is  sometimea  nade-of  Ptarallel  Perspective  and 
Angular  Perapeetive*-the  first  being  where  objeots  aie  repre- 
sented having  one  line  or  side  parallel  to  the  picture,  and  the 
second  where  neither  side  is  parallel.  This  distinetion  is 
mentiotted  hero  beeause  it  is  not  unoonnnon,  but  it  seems 
nnnecesMoy. 

In  our  next  lenon  an  txnnple  will  be  given  of  die  method 
usually  followed  in  putting  a  square  into  perspeeiive,  serving 
to  e&emitlify  what  are  deambed  above  aa  Angular  and  FaraUel 
Per^iective. 

The  following  ore  some  important  definitions  which  niw^t  be 
k«pt  in  mind  :— 

The  fmiimmM  tknt  is  that  ^htdh  is  parallel  to  the  horiion,  or 
net  ineUnsd  to  it;  in  perapeetive  it  is  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
horiaon,  passing  tfaaeugh  the  eye,  and  evMing  the  pecapeetive 
pfame  at  right  Aagtes. 

The  kormoHkil  ifciais  jfc  stiaight  Uncdrawn  through  the  principal 
point  parallel  to  the  horisoa;  or  it  is  the  inteisection  of  the 
hoffisoatal  and  pesspective  plaoea.  If  the  obiecta  are  to  be  repre- 
sented as  being  bettuo  the  eje»  the  hotisoatal  line  must  be  above 
them ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  represented  as  being  abovt  the  eye,  the 
horizontal  line  must  be  below  tiliem. 


The  meamre$  of  idl  base  lines  in  the  fAane  of  the  per«pee«ive 
are  the  eBme^ihat  is,  thev  are  meanosed  by  the  sane  seals, 
whether  that  be  the  natoal  at«,  or  greater  or  less ;  and  eb^eots 
behind  them  are  diminiabed.ln  pr^ortiea  ta  tiieir  distanoco. 

The  natitrol  tim  depeods  on  the  distance  of  the  point  ef  tight 
(rem  the  eentrb  of  the  pictnM ;  if  that  ia  email,  the  natural  sue 
of  the  objeots  will  be  greater  than  if  it  is  large,  as  the  nearer  any 
object  is  to  the  eje,  '.he  larger  is  the  vlnuUmigle, 

■£he  tiMB  of  an  obj«ot  wia  be  reduced  to  half  of  what  It  wbald 
have  been,  if  on  a  bwe  line  or  on  the  plane  of  the  perspective, 
when  it  is  as  far  behind  that  plane  os  the  distance  tf  toe  ere. 
Linear  perspective  has  refeivnce  to  the  posititm,  form,  magnitude, 
&c.«  of  the  several  lines. 

The  Itmn/  dMaHB  is  a  atsaigfat  linn  dnwn  from  tfan  eye  to  the 
principal  point  uf  the  plane. 

Thej^ainio/fritm  or^tiffkt  is  the  place  of  ^e  eye  whence  the 
object  ia  viewed,  and  ia  always  in  the  herisontal  line. 

The  oaaishbifipoiHlu  that  to  which  all  parallel  lines  in  the  same 
plane  tend  in  the  representation. 

The  point  <if  dUtamee  is  the  distance  of  the  picture,  transferred 
upon  tL«  Tanlahing  (hie  from  the  centre,  or  from  the  point  where 
the  principal  ray  meats  it,  whence  it  is  generally  understood  to  be 
on  the  Tsnishtng  Hoe  off  the  herison. 

The  outlines  of  secb  otgeets  as  buildingB,  machinery,  and  owst 
works  of  human  Isboar  which  consist  of  geometrical  forms,  or 
which  can  be  redvocdto  them,  mayr  be  most  secorately  obtuned  by 
the  rules  ef  Hmaar  ptnputiv,  since  the  intersection  with  an  inter- 
posed plane  of  the  rays  ef  light  proceeding  irom  every  point 
of  sueh  ob^ecU  may  be  obtained  by  the  principles  of  geometry. 
Linear  perspectire  includes  various  kinds  of  projections.  JLaritU 
perspedkte  teachet  how  to  give  due  diminution  to  the  strength  of 
lights  shade,  and  colours  of  objeets^  mcoording  to  their  distances 
and  the  quantity  of  light  falling  upon  them,  and  to  the  medium 
through  which  they  are  seen. 

A  pertpective  pkme  ia  the  surface  on  which  the  object  cr  picture  is 
delineated,  or  it  is  the  transparent  sutface  or  plane  through  which 
we  suppose  obwetc  to  be  viewed  ;  it  is  also  termed  the  pfaiie  0/ 
prviection  and  thejploaa  t^tk^piotum. 

The  pervpeotive  of  n  plane  surface  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
picture  changes  neither  its  form  nor  direction.  The  perspective  of 
a  straight  line  remains  straight.  Straight  Unea  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  picture  remain  parallel  to  themselves  in  perspective. 

The  appearance  of  a  vertical  line  is  a  line  greatly  vertical.  Lines 
perpendisnUr  to  the  idane  »f  the  picture  all  meet  00  the  point  of 
sight  situated  on  the  horicon,  for  these  lines  sre  in  planes  per 
pendicular  to  that  of  the  picture ;  the  point  of  sight  id  the  picture 
D  the  intersection  of  all  these  planes,  and  cenacquently  of  all 
these  lines  with  the  hoiiaoatal  line.  AU  thtee  linee  being  perpec> 
dicular  to  the  same  plane  are  parallel  to  one  another. 
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By  John  li.  Beard,  D.  D. 

SYNTAX. 

Stmtax  teaches  how  to  put  words  together  so  as  to  form  sen- 
tences. Latin  syntax  teaches  how  to  put  words  together  so  as 
to  form  sentences  after  the  model  of  the  aneient  Latin  anthorec 
These  have  left  us  a  model  of  writing  in  the  works  of  Cicerq 
Cssar,  Tacitus,  and  others.  Latin  syntax,  therefore,  teaches 
the  art  of  combining  words  into  sentences  acoorduig  to  the 
manner  observed  by  me  best  Latin  writers. 

Already  has  there  been  pnt  befnre  the  student  much  that 
relates  to  syntax.  My  duty  is  now  to  give  a  systematic  view 
of  Latin  syntax  considered  as  a  whole.  The  entire  subject 
may  be  comprised  under  these  heads  :— 

I.  AoasBicniT* 

II.    QUAUFICATIOX. 
III.    QOVERNMBMT. 

IV.  Idiom. 

I.  Affrumeni^  is  said  to  exist  betwec-n  two  or  more  words 
when  they  oxe  in  the  aame  gendesi  number,  and  case ;  or  when 
they  aiein  the  some  psESon,  c.  g., 

Brat  Italia  plena. 
•      Lit.      Trans. :—  JTot  /My  /M. 
Idism.TnnHw :— iita%r  fmm  fittL 

Here  there  if  an  agseeneni  between  the  noun  ItaliA»  and  the 
adjective  plena,  both  being  in  the  nominative  case,  singtilar 
number,  and  feminine  gender.  There  is  also  an  agreement 
between  Italia  and  erat ;  for  Italia  is  in  the  third  panon  of  the 
singular  number,  and  erat  is  in  the  third  person  singular 
number. 

II.  QHaKjk&Hon  takes  place  when  one  word  qualiftes  another 
word,  or  when  more  words  than  one  qualify  another  word. 
Qualification  difiers  from  agreement  in  this,  that  while  agree- 
ment takea  place  between  adjectives  and  nouns,  or  between 
nouns  and  verbs,  qualification  takes  place  between  verbs, 
adverbs,  and  conjunctions,  or  between  verbs  and  adverbial 
phrases,  e.  g., 

Erat  Italia  itmc  plena, 
Italy  was  lAMfhll. 

In  this  infttanceof  quaU&eation,  the  adverb  tunc  is  the  quali- 
fying word,  and  the  verb  erat  is  the  word  qualified.  Instead 
of  a  simple  adverb,  there  may  be  an  adverbial  pfasaae^  e.  g., 

Erat  Italia  tunc  temporis  plena, 
^  Italy  was  ai  that  time  full. 

IIL  Government  arises  between  two  or  more  words  when  one 
of  the  words  depends  on  the  other  in  sense,  and  is  affected  by 
it  in  case,  in  tense,  or  in  mood.  In  these  preliminary  explana- 
tions, I  confine  myself  to  the  simplest  instance,  namely,  that 


of  case,  e.  g., 


Krat  Italia  tunc  pUna  ariium. 
Italy  was  then  jQt  qfmi». 


In  plena  and  artium,  you  see  an  instance  of  government. 
Arutmi  is  said  to  be  governed  by  plena,  and,  being  governed 
by  plena,  it  is  in  the  genitive  case.  If  ybu  lo6k  at  the  con* 
struction,  you  will  see  that  artium  depends  in  sense  aa  well  as 
form  on  plena,  as  in  the  English /»//  o/arts. 

IV.  Idiom  denotes  the  peculiaritice  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  specially  those  pecuUaxitiea  which  appear  when  the  Latin 
is  compared  with  the  Enelish.  The  differences  between  our 
methods  of  expression  and  the  old  Roman  method  of  cxpres- 
Ckion,  when  the  facts  or  ideas  are  similar,  constitute  the  Latin 
idiom.  Idiom  is  a  Greek  term,  denoting  that  which  ia  one's  ourn, 
that  which  is  peculiar.  We  find  a  case  of  idiom,  if  we  compare 
together  the  Latin  and*  the  Engliah  arrangement  of  the  sen- 
tence under  consideration,  e.  g., 

1      .«         3 
Brat  Italia  plena, 

9        1        s 
Italff   was    yUO. 

With  this  idiona.  the  student  lias  alresdy  some  acquaintance 
under  the  name  of  inversion. 
I  proceed  to  give  the  sentence  in  fall,  marking  the  several 
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poinU  by  meaoi  of  the  initUl  letters,  thus :  ▲.  standi  for  oyrH- 
fnerU\  Q.  for  qwMJIiOaium  \  o.  for  g<n§rnmgnt ;  and  i.  for  idiom. 


A.     a.     A.    G. 


A. 


SralltslUtime  plena'^Oraaoarom'^artiam. 

' . ' 

The  instances  stand  separately  thus  :— 

I.  Agreement :— (a)  Ittlia  plena;  {h.)  Gracearoffl  arUom;  {e.) 
cnt  Italia. 
If.  (^allfleatkm  ;*Erat  tne. 
in.  GoTemment:— Plena  OraeciuTimartiain. 

Vf,  Idion :— £rat  Italia  tono  plena. 

I  subjoin  another  sentence  marked  as  before,  and  marked, 
also,  in  relation  to  ite  constituent  parte  :— 


FaBDICATlS. 


SCBJCCT. 


'  Ad    finei    Scythanim   dto   perrenU jAlexsader    magniif.* 

•V  **-  -y-  «" 

«.        O.  Q.  ■*•  ^• 

To  the  borders  <if  the  Sc^OUans,  qukkiy  came  AUxander  Vu  Great, 

The  idiom  u  here  again  in  the  arrangement.    This  the  student 
will  recognise  as  a  simple  sentence.    Another  simple  sentence 

follows : 
UnasexSoTtliaminlefattooiidUTerbaelfedt,  -^    ,    ^ 

One  qf  the  acytkUm^  amibanaian  made  (^fokt)  many  words  to  Mm. 

If  I  arrange  this  sentence  logically  aeeording  to  our  Engliah 
order,  it  wUl  etand  thui  :— 


SasJSCT 


FitKDICATE. 


reilf. 


Oiffeet, 


.^-m 


'  Unne  ex  legatls  Seytharmi^  fedt  miilta  rerba  el. 

One  <ir  ^^  tminmidors  ttf  the  SqfthioM  tpcke  many  words  to  him. 

Ix>oking  at  the  sentence  in  relation  to  syntez,  I  End  no 
instance  of  qualification.  But,  if  I  insert  stetim  immediately 
before  fecit,  1  obtain  a  qualifying  word,  e.  g.,  unus  ex  legatis 
Scrtharum  staiim  fecit  multa  Terba  ei.  I  may  arrange  the 
several  parts  under  the  syntactical  heads,  thus  :^ 

1    Agreement  :^a.)  Unas  ftelt  s  (5.)  molte  rerba. 

'2.  Qaalifleation :•— Stetim  fteit 

3.  Government:— (a.)  Ba  legatU;   (*.)    Scythamm   IegaU«;    {c.) 

fecit  multa  Terba;  (d.)  ftdt  el.  .  , ,    ,k         «#  -w 

4  Idiom :— The  idiom  may  here  be  said  to  oonilit  in  the  nse  of  the 
verb  fecit,  made,  whereas  we  In  EnglUh  in  sneh  a  ease  would  employ 
the  term  iaid  or  addressed. 

Let  me  now  present  the  sentence  exactiy  as  it  occurs  in  the 
Latin  original  ;— 
Ubi    ad     fines         Scytharam     penrenlt  Alexander,     unns      ex 
When  to  the  borders  of  the  Scythians   came     Alexander ^       one        qf 
eorum     legatls     haeo   inter    alia  mnlte     dixit, 
tkdr   onAtusadors  these  among  other  many  things  said. 

The  union  of  the  two  aimple  sentences  has  formed  a  com- 
pound sentence.  This  compound  sentence  is  composed  of  two 
members.  Each  of  these  members  has  its  own  subject  and  ite 
own  predicate.  The  student  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in 
pointmg  out  these  subjecte  and  these  predioates.  Let  him  do 
80 ;  let  him,  also,  write  down  the  several  sjntactical  elements. 
Before  IV>*>  ^^  ^  illustrate  these  heads  into  which  syntax  is 
diTided,  1  will,  for  the  sake  of  thorough  elucidation,  add  a  few 
words  respecting  the  constituent  parte  of  a  sentence. 

A  sentence,  then,  is  a  thought  expressed,  a  statement  made, 
ft  proposition  laid  down,  e.  g., 

nosa  floret. 

The  rose  flourishes. 

The  essential  or  constituent  parte  of  a  sentence  are— 

1.  The  stdifeett  or  that  of  which  something  is  said  or  declared ;  as  in 
the  foregohig  sentence,  Bosa,  the  rose. 

3.  The  predicate,  or  that  which  is  said  or  declared  of  the  subject,  as 
^ret  i  of  the  rose  it  is  affirmed  that  it  flourishes. 

8.  The  attrOmte,  whieh.  forming  a  part  of  the  predicate,  describes  the 
quality  or  thing  which  is  alHrmed  of  the  predicate.  Floret.  Uflomishes 
or  flowett,  may  be  resolTed  Into  est  florifara.  the  rose  is  flower-bearmg ; 
yrhenflower'ieart^  is  tha  attribfule,to  called  because  it  describes  that 
which  is  attributed  to  tks  sutject. 


4.  The eopida,  at  a  part  of  the  Tcrb  esse  wUefa  jotm  thtpndtati 
with  the  snl^eet,  eg.,  BosaiaTllorifefa,  the  rose nflowcrisg. 

5.  Tlieo(^0cl.whleb,lbralngpart  oftbeprcdieate,dcBelcsthcpnoa 
or  thing  on  which  the  action  of  the  Terfo  falls,  e.  g.  Boia  fatnonSk 
the  rose  bears  ruowEta ;  where  floras  Is  the  o^fecC,  indii  fat  the  accen' 
tire  case,  becauseit  reeelres  the  aeCion  indleated  latheTcrbfert 

The  suhfeel  is  a  substantatiTe,  as  rosa,  a  reif ;  or  another 
word  used  as  or  for  a  substantiTe;  as  a  prooomi,  e,  g.,  lui 
floret,  m  Jlomishes ;  or  an  a^jectiTo  used  substantiTely,  e.  g.^ 
icvLTi  florent,  makt  (that  is,  utmny  penem)Jlourish. 

The  predicate  is  a  Terb,  aa  roaa  Jloni;  or,  an  adjectiTe  vith 
a  part  of  the  rerb  esse,  to  -te,  as,  roaa  jnlehra  nf,  the  rose  u 
beautiful ;  or,  again,  simply  a  part  of  the  Terb  esse,  to  ir, 
employed  aa  denoting  exiitenee,  e.  g.,  rosa  wr,  the  rose  u,  that 
is,  the  rose  exists. 

In  Latin,  the  predieate  and  the  esiigeet  may  be  expressed  bf 
one  word ;  as,  amo,  I  love ;  amabunt,  they  iritf  km.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  endings  of  the  Tnbs  dcMte  the  per- 
son, and  thereby  supply  the  place  of  pronouns. 

A  suhjtet  may  consist  of  more  than  one  word,  e.  g. :— 1,  it 
may  consist  of  an  adjectiye  and  a  noun,  resapukhra  floret,  tU 
bemUifiU  r^se  flourishes,  or  is  in  flower ;  2,  it  may  consut  of  a 
noun  in  the  genitiye  caae  goremed  by  a  noun  in  the  aomiai- 
tire  ease,  e.  g.,  horhu  regis  f&et^  thegmnden  of  the  My  flourishes; 
or  3,  again  it  may  consist  of  one  noun  eacplainmg  soother 
noun,  e.  g.,  Alexander^  rex  Maeedlhrnm,  magnus  sppellatur, 
Alexander,  the  king  of  the  Maeedomimu,  is  caUed  Orest  The 
flrst  example  is  an  Inatanea  of  what  we  hare  above  termed 
agreement ;  so  also  is  the  third  example ;  this,  moreover,  is  in 
instance  of  what  is  called  appoeitims,  a  word  whieh  will  be 
shortly  explained.  The  second  example  is  aa  insttnce  of  whit 
has  preTionsly  been  deseribed  as  gopenment, 

Th»  predieate  maj  take  diiBvent  foims ;  e.g.:— 1.  virtatem 
amo,  Ilope  virtue ;  have,  the  predieale  consists  of  s  verb  with 
an  object,  that  is  a  noun  in  the  objeetiee  or  aeauaties  esse:  2, 
the  predicate  may  consist  of  a  Terb  with  a  noon  snd  a  pr^ 
poaition,  or  a  irepoutional  clause,  e.  g.,  pro  pttri&  pugu- 
mus,  we  fight  fir  (on  behalf  qf)  our  country;  3,  the  predieite 
ma^  be  formed  by  two  Terbs,  e.  g.,  acriboe  cupio,  1  iaire  t» 
wnte,  where  scribere  is  the  object ;  and  4,  the  predicate  msy 
be  found  in  an  adrerb  joined  to  a  werb,  e.  g.,  bene  scribis, 
thou  writest  weU.  Of  these  examples,  number  oii#,  i^%  wd 
three,  are  instances  of  government;  number /tfir  is  aniastaace 
of  qualification. 

The  enbjeet  ia  found  in  the  nominatire  case;  e.g.,  Ai£c- 
AMDxn  yicit  Darinm,  Albxandxb  conquered  Derim.  It  out 
also  api>ear  in  the  accuaative  caae;  e.g.,  Fertur  A'''^ 
DBUM  Ticisse  Darium,  it  ie  said  that  Audlaxdii  mftmi 
Darius.  But  we  have  here  an  instance  of  difference  of  idiom ; 
for  in  English  we  employ  the  nominoHct  with  the  eottjmd^ 
that,  in  order  to  express  what,  in  Latin,  is  expressed  by  the 
aecusatipe  case  with  the  injhitive  mood,  geneiaUy  called  w 
aeeueative  before  the  infinitive.  ObeerTO,  howerer,  that  in  tM 
Latin  the  accusatire  Alexandrum  is  ti^e  subject  to  the  rero 
wiciase.  In  the  last  example  there  are  three  instascei  ot 
goyemment;  that  is,  1,  Alexandrum  is  required  to  be  iatise 
accuaative  case  by  the  yeib  fertur ;  2,  by  the  same  too 
fertur,  the  verb  Ticisse  is  required  to  be  in  the  inflnitiTe  flwod; 
and  3,    Darium  is  governed  in  the  accusatiTe  esse  by  the 

infinitive  vicisse. 

• 

I  may  present  the  ehief  parts  which  enter  into  the  constrao- 
tion  of  a  sentence  thus  :— 

( Subject.  Predicate. 

\  Booa  floret 

Stil^ct. 


i^Bosa 
Stibject. 


attribek 
florilcrs. 


{ 


pftiMe. 


vcfb  esfe^ 

,Bosa  fert  ««* 

To  the  several  parts  may  be  added  qualifying  words :  «•!• 

1.  3b  thsmddeet:  Pukhra  rosa  fert  florss. 
9.  nthe oldeat:  Rosa  tet  puhhroe  flores. 
Z.  7b  the  ver^:  Bosa  in  vere  tort  lores. 
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This  it  a  limple  Kntenoe,  inatmach  u  it  has  one  subject 
and  one  predicate.  Two  or  more  simple  sentences  make  a 
compound  sentence ;  e.  g., . 

Bom  floNt  et  beae  olet. 

l%e  mejhmvihea  and  wntHU  wdl. 

This  sentence  is  equirslent  to  two  sentences,  namely,  rosa 
floret,  th4  roujhuriihe* ;  and  rosa  bene  olet,  the  roi$  tmeHi  wM. 

Compound  sentences  are  of  various  kinds.  That  which  has 
been  just  given  may*  be  oidled  conjunctive,  since  it  is  made 
compound  by  the  conjunction  et,  olid.    Another  kind  of  com- 

Eound  sentence  is  the  relative,  so  called  because  it  is  formed 
y  the  introduction  of  a  relative  clause,  that  is,  one  which 
begins  with  the  relative  pronoun  qui,  quae,  quod,  who  or 
vhieh  y  e.  g., 

Bosa,  QOAE  FLOBBT,  olet  bene. 

Tkt  foie,  wHicu  FLOUBisnES,  ttiHlU  well. 

Sentences  may  also  be  made  compound  by  the  introduction  of 
adverbs  of  time,  e.  g., 

Kosa,  QUOM  floret,  olet  bene 

The  rote,  wnzN  UJhwent  tmdlt  tetU, 

Or  causal  conjunctions,  e.  g. 

Boia,  qcoHiAJi  floret,  olet  bene. 
Hu  rote,  siKCB  UJhwen,  tmelU  well. 

Other  forms  ensue : — 

(  Roea,  81  floret,  olet  bene. 

\  jythe  roteJUmrUhta,  U  tmdlt  well. 

I  Boea,  QUAXDiu  floret,  olet  beae. 

\  I%e  roeetmOUwdi,  as  loho  abUU  inficwtr. 

f  Boas  810  florat  or  oleat  bene. 

\I%t  nmfiowen  so  that  ft  emettf  wen. 

I  Olet  MS  bene  roca,  qoia  floret? 

I  Dm$  (fteroie  imeK  loett  because  U  is  iajicwer  t 

iBjojD  bene  det  rosa  quum  non  floreat. 

I  TVroie  doef  mot  tmdl  wM  sncB  U  dom  notjlowrith 

YOCABVLABT. 

Circumequito  1,  /  ride  round  (circum,  wound,  and  equue,  a 
horu)\  indico  3,  I  dedare\  Bulla  primus,  5^U(i  tool  Mr  #rrtfo;  cube 
Xflrtdttne,  Ut\  permeo,  1,  /  go  through,  traverte,  turvey:  peragro  1, 
i  wander  over  or  through:  Scoti,  orum,  m.  the  Scotch;  Fytbagoras, 
(genitive  oe,  dat.  ae,  acr.  am,  voc.  a,  abL  d),  Pgthagonu,  {a  Oreeh 
phUoeopher). 

ExBaciSBS.— Latin-Ekglisu. 

Pjthagoras  Aegyptom  permeavit,  Perearum  Sacerdotcs  inTisit, 
et  pcdibua  moltas  barbaroram  terras  peragravit ;  qaum  ezercltue 
eoncurturi  casent,  imperator  aciem  circumequitaYit,  et  milites 
adbortatus  eet;  poetquam  flamen  transitum  erat,  Tehemen* 
tissima  pusna  est  coepta;  fugit  mortem  qui  contemnit;  multa 
▼crba  et  vultfti  genera  sunt,  quae  histrionem  decent  non  oratorem  ; 
amicus  verus  »  est  qui  nos  nihil  celat;  nuUas  poeta  videtur 
Homerum  potnisse  imitarl ;  Tarquinienaes  devastaverant  earn 
partem  agri  Komanii  quae  Etruriam adj&cet ;  quapropter Bomani  lis 
bcUuni  indixerunt ;  Sulla  primus  urbem  Bomam  armatus  introiit ; 
intclligimua  lucem  qui  frolmur,  et  apiritum  quern  ducimus,  a  Deo 
nobia  dari;  Cieero  narrat  duos  cquitea  Bomanos  fuisse,  qui 
Catilinae  promiserint  ae  eum  noctu  interfecturoa  esse;  ambitio 
certe  vitiom  eat ;  videmus  tamen  eandem  saepe  virtutum  matrem 
esae ;  eredula  spea  vitam  noatram  alit,  et  semper  eras  fore  melius 
dioit;  Yiriatbus  quatuordecim  annoa  contra  Romanos  bellam 
grssit;  Pythagoraa  primus  se  esae  pbilosophum  dixit,  hoc  est 
amatorem  sapientiae;  mona  Oljmpus  erat  altissimus;  omne 
animal  mortale  est ;  pater  me  vituperaTit ;  anseres  non  volant ; 
diligentes  homines  labdrant;  probi  hominea  amant  parentea  et 
cognates  auoa;  agrieolae  vere  aemina  serunt;  babesne  libros 
necessaries?  alti  montes  coercent  vim  veotorum;  sol  et  luna 
totum  orbem  terrarum  implent  lumine  suo ;  folia  hujus  arbQris 
virebantinaeatate;  noa  aedemus  in  eouTiviis,  sedveteres  Gracoi 
et  Romani  eubabant  in  leetis ;  mandas  a  Deo  expletus  est  variis 
bonis :  qni  a  multia  timetur,  is  multos  timet;  aer  semper  moTetur, 
aed  81  violenter  movetnr,  ventua  fit;  homo  bonus  peccata  sua 
fatetur  non  dissimulat;  non  possumus  intoeri  solem  apertis 
oenUs. 

Enqlxsh-Latik. 
The  queen  visited  the  Scotch ;  dost  thou  understand  that  all 


good  things  are  given  te  men  bv  God  ?  Cicero  relates  that  he  made 
a  apeeeh  against  Catiline ;  Cicero  waa  called  the  father  of  hia 
country?  does  Cicero  say  that  he  was  called  the  father  of  his 
country ;  to  be  called  tbe  father  of  (one's^  country  is  honourable; 
he  who  wishes  to  be  called  the  father  of  his  country  should  be  very 
wise  and  very  noble ;  ^fter  we  have  enpped  we  will  go  to  bed ; 
when  the  Tarouinians  tan  devastated  a  part  of  the  Romtn  territory, 
the  Romana  declared  war  on  them;  what  poet  haa  ever  imitated* 
Homer  ?  Homer  was  the  first  to  (say.  Homer  first  wrote)  write  a 
long  poem ;  God  haa  filled  the  world  with  good  things ;  do  those 
things  become  a  good  man?  the  priests  of  the  Persians  were  tisited 
by  Fyihagoraa,  who  travelled  through  many  lands ;  the  commander 
will  ride  round  the  army  and  address  tbe  soldiers;  hast  thou  a 
tme  friend?  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  true  friend;  bad  men  say  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  true  friend;  good  men  are  loved  by 

8ood  men ;  the  whole  world  ia  filled  with  tbe  light  of  the  sun  an^ 
le  moon. 
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.    By  Profeaaor  Louis  FAsauaxxB,  LL.D. 

{  22. — NVMEBAL   AniBCTIVSS. 

1.)  There  are  two  kinds  of  numeral  adjectives :  the  cardinal 
L  the  ordinal. 

(2.)  The  cardinal  numbers  indicate  simply  the  number  or 
quantity,  without  any  reference  to  oider :  as,  un,  em ;  deux, 
two,  &c. 

(3.)  The  ordinal  numbers  mark  the  order  or  rank  which 
persons  and  things  occupy :  as,  premier,  ^r«<,  second,  second,  fte. 
We  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  place  the  cardinal 
and  ordinal  numbers  in  parallel  oolumns  :^ 


(4.)  Cardinal  Numbers, 

(5.)  Ordinal  Xumbers. 

un,/em<Rlneine, 

1 

denx, 

3 

denxidmeorseod.,/  scconde,  3d. 

trois, 

S 

troisitoe, 

8J. 

qnatre, 

4 

qnatrlteie. 

4Ut. 

dnq, 

h 

dnqnitane, 

8tb. 

•ix. 

6 

slxiteae, 

6tb. 

■«Pt, 

7 

septifcme. 

7th. 

huit. 

8 

hnititee, 

8th. 

nenf, 

9 

neuTi^me, 

9tb. 

dix. 

10 

dixitee. 

lOth. 

onie. 

11 

onaitoe. 

lltfa. 

douse. 

13 

dottsiteae. 

13th. 

treiie. 

18 

treixibme, 

13th. 

quatorse, 

14 

qnatorsi^me, 

14th. 

qnlnxe, 

15 

qninsi^me, 

15th. 

seise, 

16 

seixitoe. 

16th. 

dix-sepC, 

17 

dlz-septi^roe 

17th. 

dix-hnik, 

18 

dia-bnitl^me. 

ISth. 

dix-nenf 

10 

dix-nenvt^me. 

19th. 

vingt. 

20 

▼ingti^me, 

30  Ui. 

vingt-et-nn, 

31 

Yingt-et-nni^me. 

3  let. 

vingt-deux,  &&, 

33 

vingt -deuxitoie,  fcc. 

33d. 

trente, 

30 

trentifeme. 

80th. 

trente-et-un. 

31 

trente-et-unitoie, 

3 1st. 

trente  denx,  &c., 

33 

trente-denai^me,  fcc. 

32d. 

qoarantc, 

40 

quarantine, 

40tli. 

qnarante-et  un, 

41 

quttrante-et-anibme, 

4j8t. 

quarante  deux,  &e., 

43 

qoaraote-deuxi^rae.  &c., 

42d. 

cinqoante, 

50 

cinquantme, 

50th. 

cinqnanteet-un, 

61 

oinqnante-et-uni6me, 

51st. 

dnquante-deux,  ke., 

58 

dnquante-deuxl^me,  he.. 

53d. 

soixante, 

SO 

soixantiAne, 

00th. 

soixante>et-nn, 

tfl 

soixante>et-ntti^me, 

6  lit. 

soixante-deux,  ftc., 

B2 

soixante-denxikae,  ko , 

63d. 

soixante-dix, 

70 

soixante-dixi^me. 

70th. 

Boixante-onze, 

71 

soixante-onsi^me, 

7Ut. 

solxante-donze, 

73 

solxante-donzi^cne, 

78d. 

eoixante-treixe, 

78 

aoixante-treixl^me, ' 

78d. 

Boixante-qnatorie, 

74 

•oixante-qnatorzitoe, 

74th 

soixante-qninae. 

78 

solxante-^ninxltefte, 

75th. 

76 

76th. 

soixante-  dix-sept, 

77 

soixante-dix  septi^me. 

77  th. 

soixanteHlix  huit. 

78 

•oixante^lix-huiti^me, 

78th. 

•olxante-dix  nenf. 

79 

soixante-dixneuTitaie, 

79th. 

qnatre-fingts, 

80 

qaatre>Tingttoe, 

80lh. 

qoatre-vlngi-uB, 

81 

qvatre-vingt-nni^e, 

81st. 

qvatre-vingt-denx,  flee., 

83 

qnatre-flngt-denxlteie,  ki 

L83d. 

qoatre-Tlngt-dlx. 

90 

qnatre-vlngt-dlxi^aM, 

90tb. 

qoatre-vingt-  onze, 

91 

qnatre-vlBgtODsitake, 

91ai. 

sao 


THfi  XOI'ULAK  £DU(;AIH)K. 


(4.^  CkrdimU  Mmmkfr$, 

qtt&tre-vipgt-donzc,  ftc ,  93 

cent,  100 

cent'On,  101 

deox-cents,  200 

deax-oest  no,  201 

troU-eents,  800 

trols-eint-ixn«  &c.  901 

millc,  1000 

deus-mine,  3000 

deux-miUe-elnqnante,  7050 


(6,  J  OrdkuA  Sfmibtrt, 

qoatre-Tingt-doiidhiie^&e.  91d. 

lOOth. 
lOtst 
2OOII1 
20l8t. 
tooth. 

S0l8t. 

lOOOtli. 
2000tli. 


centibne, 

oentuniime, 

deux-centi^me, 

den  .V  oiBt-anibnCj 

trois-centi^mr. 

trola  craMmiiune^  &c 

milliteie, 

deu\>inflH^aie, 

deiu.mf  lle-dnq^sntlime  2050tb 

millioni^me,  1,000.000  th 


un  mlUioo,  l;000,OOO 

{  23*— Vakiaxioks  or  tius  Gabbibtal  Numbbrs. 
ri.)  Tli«5  foUowuig  eardinal  numbers  vtrr : — 
(2.)  XJn»  one,  «  or  an^  takes  the  gender  of  tlte  noun  to  which 
it  is  prefixed : — 

AVlien  ti&ud  ftubstotitiTely,  un  takes,  at  times,  the  fnui  of 
the  plural : — 

Mage.    I^es  tmt  tt  Its  antRS,  The&e  and  fftose. 

Ftm.    Les  unes  et  Im  totrei,  {The  ottes  and  tfit  otherf). 

(3.)  Vingt  and  eeai,  when  multiplied  by  one  number,  and 
not  followed  by  another,  take  the  form  of  the  plural  :  — 

qualFC* vkpy^  cij/fUg ;  s!x  ecutf^  tUs  hundred. 


L'hofioaw  vit  qmUreiriiiffii  ant, 
le  cblen  n'en  vit  que  dis.  Uuffon. 

Oti  m'apperia  ohes  moi,  dou« 
ecHt*  francs.  J.  J.  RoujiSXiJ?. 


Man  Uveg  ei^ktg  iMort,  Ac  dij^ 
ON/ff  ten. 

2%iy  hr^ught  mu»  al  wiy  Aoum, 
UKlce  kKttdrtd  /ramei. 

(4.)  7'tii^r  and  ant,  howev«r,  wh«n  m«ltipliod  by  one  imm- 
ber,  and  followed  by  another,  or,  if  not  fcdlowed  by  a  number, 

used  to  iadicate  a  particular  epoch,  do  not  take  the  form  of 
the  plural : — 

quAtre  rli^-sinq  hommest  etyhiy-Jlce  men. 

cinq-ccni-deox  Lomrnos.  Jht  hundred  and  two  men. 


Charlemagne  fat  prooUm^  em- 
perav  d'Oooident,  le  joor  dc  NoeX 
en  halt  cent.  YfUOMatL 


IJie  ftrti  irruption  of  the  Oauls 
took  place  wider  the  reifn  nf  fbrv 
9iis»,  (Oioui  ihv  year  of  tke  world 
8116. 


Charlemagne  wa»  prodaimed  em> 
peror  of  the  West,  Chrietmas-day^ 
in  the  year  eight  hundred. 

(5.)  Mille— (^uvanif.)  For  the  date  of  the  year,  reckoned 
from  the  commeticemcnt  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  year  two 
thousand  of  the  same,  we  use  the  abbreviated  form,  mil  :— 

I«'an  mil  Unit  eent  dnqinmte,  The  year  one  thousand  efgkt  hun- 

dred and  fifty, 

(j3.)  With  regard  to  the  yean  which  have  preceded  our  era, 
and  those  which  will  follow  our  present  thousand,  we  write  the 
full  f'jrm,  mille. 

La  premiere  irruption  d«»  Ckml- 
els,  est  lien  toof  l«  t^p%  de 
Torqnin,  environ  Tan  da  mwde 
troU  mille  qnatre  cent  loixe. 

Veosoj. 

(T.)  Million,  billion,  take  the  plural  form. 

§  24. — M:6CBLLAifBov8  Obssbtatioits  on  the  CABonrAX 

NVXBBUS. 

(1.)  In  French,  in  computmg  from  twenty  to  thirty,  thirty 
to  forty,  &c.,  Uie  larger  number  must  always  precede  the 
smaller.  We  may  not  say,  as  often  in  English,  one  taid  tuaniy, 
but  always  vinfft-tt^tm^  vingi-deux,  &c. 

(2.)  The  conjunction  <  after  vingt,  trente,  &c.,  is  only  used 
before  un :  thus,  we  say  vingt-el-un,  twenty  (and)  one,  and 
simply  vingt-deax,  twenip-iwo,  &c. 

(8.)  The  word  om  {frequently  precedes  in  English  the  words 
hitndred  and  thoutand;  it  must  not  be  rendered  m  Freneh. 
AN'e  say : — 

mille  hommcf,  one  thautand  nen. 

cent  franei,  one  hundred  franes, 

(4.)  When  the  wards  eent  and  mille  are  us«d  subttantively 
before  the  name  of  objects  generally  reckoned  or  sold  by  the 
hundred  or  thousand,  in  number  or  in  weight,  the  word  un 
may  be  placed  before  them ;  the  name  of  the  olject  being  pre- 
cedecL  by  the  proposition  de : — 


Ua  eoit,  an  mUIa  (millter)  de  briqnes. 
One  hundred,  one  thoueand  (of)  T 
Un  cent  (on  quintal)  de  sucre. 
One  hundred  (weight)  ^  tugar. 


(o.)  The  words  acptantc,  teventy;  octaate,  eighty ^  nd 
nonante,  tUnsiy,  are  now  neatly  obsolete,  being  used  only  in 
a  few  provinces  of  France.  They  are,  ba  may  be  seen jn  the 
preceding  table,  replaced  by  awkwa!td  expressions :  aoixmiMlii, 
sixty-ten;  guatre-vingie,  fouv-^mmAiai  (fisor  score);  ^alrs- 
vingt'dix,  four-score-ten,  &c. 

(6.)  BcA»e  tho  words  onoe,  elereo,  and  onzi^me,  ekventkt  the 
article  is  not  eUded.  We  say  le  onze,  le  onzAnie,  h4azCt.ii9. 
In  pronimciation,  the  s  of  the  plural  article  les  is  Biloni  when 
this  article  precedes  onxc  at  onniau, 

{  2o. — OoSERTATIoyB  OX  TKB  ObBIVAL  "FVEBOS. 

(1.)  It  will  be  seen  that  the  or^nal  nomben,  with  the  ei* 
ception  of  premier  and  e^eondj  are  formed  fern  the  csiduisl— 

1.  By  the  change  of/  into  vieme  in  neuf', 

2.  By  the  change  of  «  into  «ieM#  in  thoee  onding  with  that 
vowel ; 

3.  By  the  addition  of  vujnc  in  those  ending  with  a  coxuoniQt : 

4.  Ctnq  requires  uitme  to  make  einqttieme,  fifth. 

h..\  All  ordinal  adjectives  moy  take  the  form  of  the  plonl. 

(3.)  Premier  and  eeeond  alone  vary  fiir  the  feminine,  and 
make  premiere,  teconde,  &c. 

(4.)  Unieme  (fir it)  is  only  used  in  compoution  with  tinf^, 
trente,  &c. 

(5.)  Second,  dtuxitme  (tmondJ^Dmeaihm  oiqipaKfl  a  series,  a 
continuation ;  eeeond  aaarely  indieatea  tiie  order ; 

lift.  We  may  say  of  a  wotk  which  has  fosr  or  more  voUmcji : 

J*ai  le  deuxShne  (or  le  second)  vo- 1  /  have  the  eeeond  eoUm  cf  C)c' 
lume  de  cet  onvrage.  |  toorJE*. 

2d    In  fcpeaking  of  a  work  which  has  only  two  volumes,  we  dioold  n}- : 

J'oi  le  seooml  (not  le  deuxOme)  I     /  have  the  second  vdume  of  Bt:- 
volume  do  dictionnaiie  de  Bc-s-    dierdk's  dictionary. 
cherelle. 

dd.  Under  the  ordinal  nnmbers  msy  be  placed  Che  tlfltowliig  vtvd5, 
which  are  often  used  substantiv^y^*- 
Trentenalre, 


Qnarantenaire, 

Ciaqnaatenaire, 

Sexsg^naire, 

Septusg^nalrc. 

Ootogteaire, 

Koaagtealre, 

Centonoire, 


thirty, 

JiflU  years  old, 

sexagenarian, 

sqfttaagenearian, 

octogenarian, 

nonagenarian, 

ctsdenarian, 


of  IMrty  yearsf  dwMm, 

offify 
of  sixty 
of  seventy  ** 
^eighty    " 
qfninety    ** 
^onehuadred 


4( 

n 


II 

•I 

(< 
« 


4th.  Trentenoire  and  qaaroDtenalie  ore  law  terns: 
Possession    trentenaire,    qnar- |     Thiti'y,  Jbr^  yean*  yossadott. 
antenaire.  | 

6th.  Of  the  olheis,  sess^^naire,  septuagenaire,  and  oetcg^ithe  ool;. 
are  in  frequent  use : 

Un  ootog^aaiio  pissitait,  Ac.  .    |     A   man  eighly  yesrt  tii  ^ 


§  26.— Rvi^BS. 

(1.)  In  speaking  of  the  days  of  tiie  month,  the  French  om 
the  cardinal,  not  the  ordinal  number :— 

lo  dewr  mars,  iha  second  4^  Uardk, 

le  dix-si^  avril.  the  texeatcenth  qfJflrS. 

L'overtnrc  des  Etats-g^nteax        The  openKngefOx  Sl^a^'^ 
eot  Ueu  le  oln^  mal,  1 788.  iookplam  on  the/^^i^ ^^^' 


(2.)  We  must,  howevezv  say : — 

le  premier  (not  run)  Jiris,  the  first  efJsM. 

(3.)  The  cardinal  numbers  are  also  employed  in  spcskiag  of 
Bovexeigna  and  prinoca : — 

Charles  dte, 
Ijoe^xdkK'Mt, 

Louis  OMS0  avait  treate-bnitans, 
qnond  U  monia  snr  ie  trAns. 

Anqidetu.. 

La  Bori  de  Gr^goire  siept  n'ltei- 
gait  pofl  le  ihn  qu'li  avsit  aUnmd« 


JSevii  As  J9lipM(caa. 

XcMit   As  JZIoxatl  isw  ftfg; 
dahl  usoTM  oU  whOL  hi  sKom 

tns  lltrone^ 
The  death  <ir(Sr(0ixytk&tf^ 

dUnot  exOuguishthefin 


VoLTAiBE.  \  hadBndled. 
(4.)  We  must  say,  however  :— 

fienti  premier,  ffemryihegkiL 


LKSSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 


^1 


Mk^ 


(5.)  Deux  and  tecond  are,  in  this  casoi  used  iadiHerently : — 
Charles  deax,  Charles  Kcond,  Charkt  Dks  StWid, 

(6.)  In  speaktnf  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  of  Gennany,  and  of 
e  Pope  Siztus  the  Fifth,  the  obsolete  word  ^m^  (fifth) 


the  rope 
is  used : — 

Ghailis<9iiAiC 
SiztejHin/, 


FttUNai  WORI>a  AS  A  MEDIUM  FBDM  THE  LaTIM  TO  THE  J^AGUfiB. 


Charlea  ike  Pyi^. 
SixtuM  the  Fifth. 
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FRENCH  STEMS. 

The  words  wliich  the  Eosyah  owes  to  the  Romance  lan- 
gttfiget  are  Tery  numerous.  Of  this  number,  b^  fax  the 
UgyMit  portion  comes  from  the  French.  This  portion  is  too 
lasge  to  be  here  eattmerAtedt  thoudh  a  few  specimens  may  be 
given.  Before,  however,  I  prooeed  to  set  down  instances,  let 
it  be  observed  thai  I  shall  prefer  thoas  whieh  retain  some 
msErked  resemblance  to  their  wiglnsis,  or  silU  appear  in  their 
natt?e  form. 

BMouta  Weans  vnou  tab  Fabmob. 

From  Cbkval,  a  hone  TLat.  CabaUas),  come 
Chevalier,  a  knigM. 
Chivalry,  knighthood. 
Cavalier,  a  knight^  or  hotuman. 
Cavalry,  hone-tnopL 

From  Cbabtbb  or  CnamTB,  •  ehwritr  (LaU  eaarta),  ceme 
Chart,  e  a— my. 


Chartir,  a  wriimg  hettommg  psN^UgeM, 
Chartisty  a  pmwm  dmirom  of  a  ea  v  cAarier. 
Ctatel,  a  wHHng  mrnioimag  MifiidaiioH8f  ^. 
Csrtoen. «  drawimo  on  large  paper ^  a  pamUng. 
Oartoueh,  a  rasa  hr  Mh  cr  amrtndgee* 
Cartrage  or  Cartndge,  a  eaae  for  gunpowder. 
Cartulary,  a  regitUr ;  a  leanasfte  reoetd. 

From  Babbb,  a  bar  (the  same  trerd)i  come  to  bar,  to  hinder. 
Barricade,  a  fence  or  ieenporary  fort^ation . 
Barrier,  a  boundary y  or  obetacle. 
Barring-out,  a  hoyteh  gwne* 

The  following  are  a  few  separate  instances — ^bottle ;  brilliant ; 
escape ;  engagement ;  flash ;  forage ;  flank ;  guarantee ;  guard ; 
ganush ;  gnmace ;  hash ;  harangue ;  hardy ;  lodge ;  marquis ; 
mason;  packet;  robe;  wardrobe;  saloon;  supper;  dinner; 
(breakfast  is  Saxon) ;  tirade  j  tnmbadoor.  The  words  which 
denote  the  various  officers  in  civil  government  are  mostly 
Norman  French,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  conquest  of 
England  by  WUUam  the  Norman :  e.  g.,  king  and  eail  are 
Saxon,  but  prince,  duke,  marquis,  baron,  count,  mayor,  fte., 
are  of  French  origm,  at  leut  so  far  as  the  English  is 
concerned. 

The  ignorance  of  older  philologists  may  be  exemplified  in 
the  derivation  which  they  gave  of  parliament.  Por^ament  is 
a  word  of  French  extraction,  from  the  word  parler,  to  epeak ; 
the  mtnit  as  the  student  now  knovrs,  is  merely  the  termina* 
tional  suAx.  But  the  vrisdom  of  o^t  forefathers  made  ment 
into  mmtf,  and  stated  that  the  i>arliament  was  so  called  because 
men  there  freely  sfKike  their  mind !  The  history  of  this  deri- 
▼ation  is  no  better  than  the  philology,  far  in  the  French  par- 
liament liboty  of  speech  was  not  predominant. 


Another  instance  of  philological  inorancc  is  presented  in 
these  facts,  denrntdgeent  vrhich  Baue^,  in  his  ''UniTersal 
Etymological  Dietionary  "  (1731),  describes  as  meaninff  m  oooe- 
tout  hunke,  a  pitiftd,  tdggeirdlp^  ebee^JMod  fiUow,  Dr.  Johnson 
derived  from  the  French  ccsur-mediant  (bad-keart),  i^ipend- 
ing  the  words  Unknown  Oorreepomdemt  as  the  authmity.  Dr. 
Ash,  taking  the  English  appendage  as  the  meaning  of  the 
French  words,  gives  the  etymology  thus:  eurmudgeon  from 
OOiur  imknowh  and  meohant  eorreefindent !! 

French  words  have  been  a  medium  by  which  Latin  words 
hBTe  come  into  the  Eng^h,  the  extent  of  our  dUifation  to 
both  those  languages  ean  be  known  only  when  we  h«ve  seen 
■pedmcns  of  this  traasforance. 


LcUin. 

PtmeJi. 

English, 

ala,  a  win^ 

aile  (of  old  aislr) 

aisle 

auctor,  originator 

autcur 

author 

bonitas,  goodnese 

bont< 

bounty 

bos,  an  ox 

boeuf 

beef 

brevis,  short 

brief 

brief 

califacere,  to  warm 

echauffcr 

chafe- 

canalis,  a  pipe 

chenal 

channel 

canna,  a  reed 

canne 

cane 

caput,  the  head 

chef 

chuif 

carmen,  a  eon^t 

charme 

charm 

catena,  a  cAaiii, 

chaine 

chain 

computare,  to  reckon 

compter 

count 

cooperire,  to  cover 

couvrir 

cover 

cultellus,  a  knife 

coutelas 

cutlass 

diabolus,  Satan 

diable 

devil 

dignari,  to  think  worthy 
ebur,  ivory 

delgner 
ivojrc 

deign 
ivory 

extraneous,  oiUward 

eti  anger 

strange 

feretruro,  a  bier 

biere 

bier 

feroz,  Jierce 

f^bce 

fierce 

fideUus,  Jidelitg             i 

feodalitc             \ 
feauU^               / 
g^ant 

fealty 

gigas,  a  giant 
gubernari,  to  govern 

giant 

gouverner 

to  govern 
gullet 

^ula,  the  throat 

goulet 

mcantare,  to  enchant 

enchantor 

enchant 

inimieitia,  enmity 

inimit^ 

enmity 

lectarium,  a  bed 

Uti&re 

litter 

levare,  to  lift 

lever 

to  lift 

lex,  a  law 

lol 

loyal 

macer,  lean 

maigre 

meagre 

msgister,  master 

mattre 

master 

magnus,  great 
medietas,  the  middle 

maane 
moitie 

main 

moiety 

micabUe,  wonderful 

uerveiUe 

marvri 

Bomea,  otieeM, 

nom 

noun 

aumerus,  a  number 

nombre 

number 

nutrix,  a  nwee 

nourricc 

nurse 

oleum^  oi7 

huile 

oU 

paganus,  a  tiUaaer 
panarinm,  a  basket 

paysan 
panier 

peasemt 
pannier 

passas,  a  eten 
paaper,  needy 

P^ 

paoe 

paevre 

poor 

peregrittvs,  a  stranger 
popttlva,  ifie  peopio 
prepesttua,  placed  over 

pelerin 

pilgrim 

peuple 
provost 

people 
provost 

presbyter,  em  elder 

prdtre 

priest 

probare,  to  make  good 

prouver 

prove 

pullus,  0  chieketi 

poulct 

poultry 

puppls,  the  stern 

poupe 

poop 

ratio,  reason 

raison 

reason 

recipcre,  to  reeeice 

•fceevolr 

receive 

regnare,  to  rule 

regner 

reign 

rotundas,  round 

rood 

ronnd 

sapor,  ttute. 

eaveur 

savour 

svpemua,  supreme 
tegula,  a  tOe 

aoBverain 
taile 

sovereign 
tiU 

traditor,  a  traitor 

traiue 

traitor 

visus,  sight 

vue 

view 

A  careful  survey  of  a  French  dictionary  oo  the  part  of  one 
who  is  akillsd  in  derivation,  would  faring  to  light  an  extent  of 
obligation  owing  by  the  English  to  the  French  language,  of 
which  ordinary  atndents  havo  ao  idea.  I  subjoin  a  lew  words 
br  way  of  specimen,  taken  under  several  letters  of  the 
alphabet 
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French. 

adage 

aile 

amour 

angle 

autre  (Shakspeare) 

arc 

b&ton 

baume 

bile 

bour^ 

boutique 

buUe 


English. 

Latin, 

ada«c 

adagium 
aquila 

eagle 

aisle 

ala 

amoar 

amor 

angle 

angulus 

autre 

antrum 

arc 

arcus 

batoon 

biculus 

balm 

baUXmum 

bile 

biUf 

bargh 

purgoB  (Qreek) 

booth 

apothake  (Qreekj 

bull 

bulla 

36S 
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eamptfne 

eap 

«oeh« 

emdr* 

eeriie 

chairs 

ehaloape 

char 

chemiaie 

etc  or  clef 

coin 

comt< 

corps 

couple 

duel 

cnpiro 

epouM 

eUtn 

fable 

face 

faim 

liiirdcl 

fibre 

Ague 

foi 

front 

ftmit 

geei 

ginstmbre 

golfo 

go4t 


cage 

case 

ebampagne 

eape 

coaah 

eindera 

oherry 

chair 

aloop 

chanot 

chimncY 

clef 

coigno 

county 

corpse 

couple 

duel 

empire 

sDooee 


in 
fable 
face 

faaiinc 

fardeau 

fibre 

flnU 
faith 
front 
fruit 

gout 


capsa 

campiDla 

caput 

cinis 
cerisu* 


carrua 

camTnus 

claTia 

cuncna 

comitatua 

corpus 

copula 

duellum 

impcrium 

aponsa 

St  annum 

fabula 

facics 

famea 

phortos  (Greek) 

libra 

ficus 

fides 
firons 
fruetns 
gaudlom 

aingiber 
kolpos  (Greek) 
gustua 


Many  French  terma  are  employed  in  Bnglish  either  in  their 
native  ibrm  or  slightly  altered,  and  of  these  some  even  in  Fkuoe 
are  of  modem  origin.    We  hsTO  irMfOon  from  the  name  of  the 
soldiers  with  whom  Lonia  XIV .  eanied  on  the  war,  which  reoeiTed 
the  name  of  hia  dr&ffonadei,  againat  hit  French  Protestant  subjects 
in  order  to  compel  them  to  beeome  CatlMlics.    Firom  the  noun 
dragoon  we  have   the  Terb  to  drmpom  mio.    A  rou^  in  dang 
Ungnage,  m  Haek-lif,  is  literally  a  wretch  who  deserres  to  be  broken 
on  th$  flcAMf-^metaphorically  one  who  has  the  same  manners,  u 
the  courtiers  of  the   profligate   Duke  of   Orleans,    Regent  of 
France,  who  ia  aaid  to  have  glren  the  name  to  his  abeadooed 
aasociatca.    Guillotine,  a  term  which  we  derive  finom  Fknnoe,  is  the 
name  of  an  instrument  for  decapitating   political  offenders;  it 
reerived  Its  name  from  the  inventor,  and  was  first  nied  amidst  the 
early  horrora  of  the  first  revolution  in  that  country.    Translations 
from  the  French  have  led  to  the  in*fipmlng  amongst  ns  of  many 
French  terms  and  phrases,  greatly  to  the  cormption  of  our  mother 
English.     Formeriyt   trandationa   were  aaid  to  be    *<  done  into 
English."    The  phrase  ia  not  inappropriate,  for  many  trandations 
from  the  French  are  miaerably  done,  a  large  portion  of  every  page 
consisting  of  French  words,  and  idioma  in  an  Eoglish  dress ;  re- 
sembling a  Frenchman  aiming  to  speak  Engliah  by  putting  on  an 
Eoglfah  costume.    Common-place  novels,  too,  have  brought  into 
vogue  many  GaUidsms.    Most  blame-worthy  ts  this  deftoeBSent 
end  cormption  of  our  language,  when  they  are  perpetrated  by 
hiatoriana  of   whom  better  thinga  might  be  expected.    "This 
practice  haa  been  well  taken  off  by  the  •*  Spectator^'  in  No.  185  of 
Chat  work,  which  Is  strongly  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  those 
vrho  possess  it  or  csn  readily  borrow  it. 

Having  read  the  remarks  in  the  *'  Spectator,"  and  read  also 
what  I  have  written  in  this  lesson,  let  the  studat  proceed  to  write 
an  essay  on 

Tbb  Fbbncu  Elucbkt  in  thb  Enolidii  LAXOI'AOE. 

Words  m4h  their  proper  Prepondom, 

F.B. 
qaalis,  t^uihai  Hnd 


Disqualify  for, 
Dissatisfied  with, 
DiKsent  from, 
Distinct  from 
DisiioKuish  from, 

between 
Distrustful  of, 
Divested  of, 


} 


satia,  enomgh 
sentio,  I/eU 
tlnctus,  dffedf  coloured 

tinguo,  Jdife,eolow 

traucn,  totruii 
vestiSi  QgamtetU 


Divide  betwf  en  (two),  I 
among  (many)      j 

Dote  on, 

Doubt  of,  - 

Dwell  to,  at,  on. 

Eager  in^ 

Embark  m,  on  board  of, 
for. 

Embellished  with. 

Emerge  from. 

Employ  in,  on,  about, 

Bmuloua  of. 

Enamoured  of, 


divide,  fdUfe 


} 


dublto,  / 

begierig,  dMhaw  q^ 

embarquer,  tago  Me  « 

bellus,  heaml^ 
mcrgo  Idqf 
employer,  topid  fa  we 
emulus,  a  rM 
amor,  l0ce 


COMPOSITIOX. 
Report  the  following  extract  :^ 

Oic  Tax  Cboic%  op  ArTHoxs. 

If  we  are  to  read,  it  is  a  Terr  important  rule  intlie  ooBd«et  of  the 
undcrstandins,  that  we  ahonld  accnatom  the  mind  to  keep  the  hest 
compuiy,b7lntrodocbg  it  only  to  the  beet  books.  But  there  is  a 
f^?  SlJ?™^  ^'^^  '^^^  ^^^'  ^^  Ulking  of,  and  readings  obeeoze, 
half-forgotten  authors,  becanae  it  paaaea  aa  a  autter  ^  uaias  *i»* 
he  who  quotea  authora  whieh  are  ao  little  read«  mnet  be  eoanlelalv 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  those  authora  which  are  in  every 
man'a  mouth.  For  Inatance,  it  Is  very  common  to  quote  Shnkspearc  • 

eredit  for  bemg  well  aeqnainted  with  Yirgil;  but  if  I  quote  SOins 
Itolicus,  I  may  atand  some  chance  of  being  reckoned  a  greet  aeko- 
lar.  In  abort,  whoever  wiahea  to  atrike  out  of  the  greet  r«edL  and 
to  make  a  abort  cut  to  fame^  let  him  nMlcet  Homer,  axdYSniL 
and  Horace,  and  Arioeto,  and  MUton,  and,  instead  of  thcee.  read 
and  talk  of  Fracaatorius,  Sannasarius,  Lorenaini,  PeatarinL  and 
the  thirty-aiz  pimary  eonnettecn  of  Bettinella:  let  him  naglfrT 
everything  which  the  eufirage  of  agee  has  xune  vcsemble  and 
grand,  and  dig  oijt  of  their  grevee  a  set  of  deoayed  acribbfezs, 
whom  the  silent  verdietof  the  publie  haa  fidrly  ^^^Af^^r^  to  eicr^ 
laating  obUyion.  Ifheeoesptainsof  theiniuaticewithiAiehibsy 
have  been  treated,  and  call  lor  a  new  trial  with  loud  and  tmnst-' 
tunate  elamour,  though  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  make  mnch  promm 
m  the  estimation  of  men  of  aense,  he  wUl  be  euro  to  maCe  eesat 
noise  in  the  crowd,  and  to  be  dubbed  amaa  of  ven'  ewloae  and 
extraordinary  crndilioQ.-    -^^     — • 
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SxcnoN  i-YTTT 

Seriafrn,  when  uaed  reflexively,  signifiee,  "  to  depend  open* 
to  rely  upon."  Ex.:  ^  9ciTa|fe  mi^  ouf  i|r  Sect;  I  d^end 
upon  your  word  (I  letre  myself  npon  your  wind.) 

I.  9K^ABgciv  likewise,  dgnifies  to  depend  npon,  to  be  de^ 
pendent  upon.  Ex.:  91  faadt  «cb  UmjiaiAai  eA;  it  depends 
npon  circumstances.  Thence  is  derived  the  adjective  oS^aji^ 
dependent  Ex.:  Qt  fft^tt  rta  ab^da^sci  9ckn;  he  lends  a  de- 
pendent life.  2&ic  SBcrctnigtra  etaatra  ecflArtca  fi^  all  cia  aajf- 
Hngisri  fOtitti  the  United  States  declared  themsdres  (as)  an  in. 
dependent  people. 

ExExcisx  84. 

H^dngcn,        (See      anu^t,/ fruit;  itaaaritmwfil,    m.    en- 

above) ;  9(((i^ca,  to  bdiave ;       naty^bird; 

9lb>ARjig,dependent;  dmid^'iti^,  comfort*  Drffmn,  to  opens 
tScttn'gnng,  /  condi-      able,  easy;  Umftext    m.    circum* 

tion,  stipulation;    ^fta'tc,  exactly ;     .        atance; 
IDamnmaigcn,      to    Ocra't^n,  to  turn  out,  Ua'atHngi^  indepcn- 

consent;  prove;  dent; 

ffntitectVa,     to     dls-  ^aauT,     out,     out  ^crft^dVa*    to    Uis- 

unite,     fall    out,      there;  dain,  deapiae ; 

quarrel;  ^iaoal'rilca,  to  hasten  SBs^Cnuiaoi.  to  mean 

gA>i9fctt,/.  ability ;         out;  weU,  wish  weD; 

W^t,f,  sequel,  con-  ^taaaf'»<rftn,  to  Su'tringStifk,  obtmsire. 

sequence ;  throw  out ; 

3<^  fans  titc^t  tarrin 'loilTtflcn.  I  cannot  agree  to  it 

(fr  iti('(t3tc  uBMriagtic^  tareia*.         He  agreed  (oonaented)  to  it  ub- 

hedtatingly. 
iDirfc  «fitc  llrllea  ^  tiU  thfU^m    These  people  net  (place  them- 
einain  toftrcn.  aelves)  as  if  they  were  out  of 

their 
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8l  Miihtfltrt'  nM  ta  anfmn  titm  Then  bappeni  to  ui  in  ottr  lives 

(I  IB.  2.  d)  mani^  KM  ttnt  (m»nra]inachhippm«uaiic: 

nmM  Ungldd.  mtny  ■  mltfortune. 

9t   Mitnfl^'    Stan^tm    mffr  There  hmppeni  to  muij  ■  one 

S(n,  eU  n  KitinU',  more  honour  thui   be   de- 


The  bird  hu  Sovn  out  of  the 
The   friend*  quirrelled  (lepa- 


(The)  plumi  ue  B  itone- fruit. 

They  relied  upon  hii  keeping 

hia  promiie. 


S'fc  tCogtl  ijl  |tin  Stiifln  ^inau 
Xk  SmmM  (Mimi'in)  II4. 

til  VPoumt  ifl  tin  etrinD(|l. 

ei(  vnCit'fni  H^  htnuf,   tat 
I'liK  9]nfin»4'(n  ^Itin  nuttt. 

SQon  fril  lit  <|(t  in  riiu  Go^t    One  tbould 
dn'mUIlgni  ill  Hi  man  ticdCh        thiog,    before    he  hu  1 
wofi  fitalrgt*  (at.  eonudered  it  (the  mmt.) 

2ft  H 


1.  SitTtf  Sa^i  i|t  tml  Ot|),  fincii  aUt  grilitFtc,  uctl  gtrii^.  2. 
Tiffn  3nm  trljt  jtM  3a^  frh  Tidri  Otfl.  S.  3fl  aOf  eniifl  Cfrft! 
4.  Sltln,  irfatl  lOt,  (inMni  auc  fol^,  tit  (J  8S.  2.)  an  S4vnKR  nl^lt. 
3.  XwOz  finft  gnasii  Mtldft  (iif  )it  litl  luf  ftint  EDnttantlai  nit  jn 
mnig  anf  friiK  rigtnm  SAtiehilin.  6.  Vi  Mtlifi  ^14  tirmf,  tof  itFit 
i^R  tit  nl4|ltii  Bletft  Mui^ot.  T.  Cr  Mtlitf  f14  lanuf,  ta|  i^n 
QtU  (dfta  nmt.  S.  Iffiii  M  )U  sill  auf  «ntirt  Htla(t,  Taiib  Iti^t 
jttlnOtl  MtWn.  S.  3<(  |alu  <Sect.  DO.  II.)  liil  aif  mriiu  Srnintt. 
10.  Ct  (lit  «ltl  oar  (in  gtmSitlii^  tibn.  11.  DitftT  tDlanii  (dll 
)K  tit(  sMf  It^  ant  ftinc  JHng^  mtttia  n  ttn  Satf  im^L 
nuininttt  fmntt  ktrfi^dft,  IE.  Hut  unttr  titftt  Sttinpnj  lam 
14  Uitin  niOign.  13.  34  miQiac  tairin.  in  [0  ^m  (Sect.  79.  V. 
It  hint  Ult>  hlgtn  (at.  14.  Gi  wiaieK  taiiin.  <{nE  mil  aRti 
e^nCmghitrn  MuM  jn  frin.  IE.  Sir(t«  Jtitib  l^ut  atralt,  all  rS  ti 
(itc  in  4aiift  »lrt.  10.  Xn  ENalcift  Pcaii  M,  all  d6  n  »n  Slnatn 
nln.  17.  Ci  gfbtiM  FI4,  all  at  t^  tal  graft  Unt^l  iritttfa^ 
|ti.  18.  IDiiftr  tDliait  flttU  M/.  all  rt  tt  Mtitigl  ndic.  19.  Vt  Add 
(I4  nil  tin  Jtittt  MX  nnf  Sa^n.  SO.  Titt  noiftat  natf  tin  3a. 
tcingli^cn  jn  Xfdn  tinoKl-  21  !Sit  Xnah  iiltt  jui  X^iitt  (inaul, 
all  14  titftUt  »ffwtt.  22.  auc  S^ln  (inaul,  ion  m  tMliWtil :  iVaii.) 
St.  tfl  tine'  ("■)  ■*<■  UrafUnMn  >^  at  14  f4aB  nhfrfltl  da^  004 
annita  ttlft  Atr  ni41.  3«.  fil  Mngl  T'^  »b  llmDlnttn  at.  tnal  tr 
Ifni  teM.  IS.  fin  t«  atflngigrl  ickn  tit  leautrn  in  £tuif4lant 
filtrEn.  (in  thn  fa  iMttlnglgrt  fntm  fit  in  SnuriU.  20.  ISanj  unad 
flnglg  Htmag  Itin  !ntit(4  ouf  Srttn  p  nxittn. 

I.  Lut  yeur  the  fmit  did  not  ton  ant  well.  2.  Thit  tree 
rieldi  fmit  bnt  teldom.  3.  Thii  joung  gentleniftn  reliei  too 
much  upon  hii  ibilitiei.  i.  No,  he  doei  not  rel;  too  much 
upon  hi*  kbilltiei,  but  he  knovi  it  ji  not  well  to  he  de- 
pendent upon  tboie  of  other*.  S.  I  rely  upon  you  that  yon  will 
vitit  me  neit  week.  6.  Do  exactly  M  if  you  were  at  home. 
7.  The  criminal  acted  ai  if  he  were  out  of  hii  aeDwa.  8.  Thii 
man  acts  exactly  ai  a  child.  9.  Where  ii  your  eanaiy.bird  > 
It  ii  flown  out  of  the  window.  10.  How  on  I  aneat  to  a 
thing  which  ii  aetuntt  my  incUnntion?  11.  Whoever  quwreli 
shall  be  eipelled  the  houoe.  12.  It  dependm  upon  drcum- 
stancei,  whether  [  shall  go  to  my  frienit*.  13.  Every  man 
strives  to  be  independent.  U.  Depend  upon  it  that  I  shall  not 
help  you  again. 

Section  LXXXII 
81i4ll  or,  iti4t  tafnr  linntn,  dguifies  "  not  to  be  in  fault,  or 
to  blame,"  tie. ;  aa,  14  tann  ni4ll  tafSi ;  it  is  not  my  fholt,  or 
I  cannot  help  it;  literslly,  I  cannot,  or  can  nothing  therefore. 
Sc  Tann  ni4ll  tifOc.  taf  r  Ta  onn  i|l;  be  cannot  help  It,  i.  e. 
ha  is  not  to  blitne  that  he  is  so  poor.  So  also  interrogatively; 
■B,  linn  til  IBiIt  ttPMl  tafAr,  Ui  fi4  tin  gtcpct  Vcifl  in  tin  F4[e4- 
trt  Xltit  MTftfdt!  (SaitniT.)  Is  Ibe  world  t  bbue,  that  a 
gireat  totd  conccali  Itself  in  a  plun  dreas?    That  is,  M  fflrli 


Sn'gtita,  togive,tpe-  ittrtv  M,  kemdi  llN'nlhtigltil;   /.    un- 

dfy;  Jnit|4tr,iii. coachman)      worthiness,   todig- 

Hn'flHnaunj,  /  eier-  Ortnimay  order,  re-      nity; 

tion, effort, labour;      gulaUon  ;  Xtdtr,  M.plate; 

BfttU.  ready;  e4a[t,  /  shell ;  Snter'hn.     to    spoil, 

IBctcr, ".  calling,  vo-  C4>il4lins.  n.  weak-      comipt,  destroy ; 

cation ;  Ung,  weakly  per-  StT)l4'lta,  (mf  ^wa), 

Ottn^n,  to  quirt;         son ;  to  resign,  i.  e.  as  a 

StIlim'nKn.  to  61,  de-  ltnf4Ht'(cn,    to    in.      privilege  or  a  claim 

termine;  close,  lurround ;         on  anything; 

{Sifltr,  therefore,  for  Umtottftn.  to  upset;     Xn'gt^n. to  go  before, 

it;  lIn'RtcniIi4, disorder-      go  too  fait; 

ICaaf,  M.  thanks,  ac-      1y,  irTtgular,  con-  9Sign^  ai.  carriage; 

knowledgment ;  fuied;  Sttilftit.y^  wisdom; 

fitin'tia,  to*ave,res-  ItntttlalTdi,   to  leave  Btfts,  «.  being,  tiii- 

cae,  deliver;  off,  omit,  fail;  tence: 

3aT4t,/.  fear,  dread;  3ti6n'4tn,    to    break 

34  fann  ni4tl  tafiit,  taf  14  mtia  It  is  not  my  fault,  that  I  liate 

9tl»  Mtb'RH  iait.  lost  my  money. 

Xiitft  U^  gt^t  var  (or,  f  ffntO),  This  watch  goes  loo  Iktt  and 

■at  jtai  gt|(  Na4,  (or,  )a  ling-  that  (one)  goes  too  slow. 


In  the  ranks  of  his  flslterers  he 
has  not  a  true  friend. 

There  are  many  who  believe, 
that  ih  (the)  most  cases,  the 
foitune  or  misfortune  of  a 
man  depends  on  chance. 

Farewell,  sir,  and  please  rc> 
ntemher  m<  kindly  to  your 
lady. 


fim). 
4al  nan  mtli 

gtb»4fT 
3b  tn  Rtift  ftinti  C4ntti4ltt  fat 

n  Itinca  icattcn  Snsnt. 
Si  gitU  aiitlt.  tit  gliEtEn.  Uf  in 

tm  mtitbR  SUtn  tol  ttiad  etn 

Unglad  (iatl  9)ltnf4<n  ttm  3n'. 

fan  it'llngt. 
itbm  Cit  im([,  Rtin  ^ii,  nut  tm. 

vrt^'ln  Cit  nii4  gilllgfl   2t-sic 

Bill  OtDiI'lin. 

1.  tiit  linntn  ni4tl  tafiii,  iaf  Cit  fa  ungludli4  fint.  2.  Si  Itnnlt 
ni4tl  tafdr,  ticfcl  Ollil  {iiKnttn  )u  fjStn.  3.  34  [jnii  Ri4[|  tafiii 
gitta.  alt  BHiim  Saaf.  4.  !Ci(  QillRtt  Mfnt  Bmtt  i4  angrkn.  ismn 
a  Rtliugt  IKtttn  rcRh.  C.  Jlinnn  61i  nir  figm,  (Sect.  S3.  1.)  leit 
gUl  11^  (Sect.  23.  IX.)  H  ift!  S.  Rltin,  tinn  mtint  U^t  i|l  fl<(<a 
gtUitttn,     7.  Cl'^l  3tn  U^r  r4iin  [angt  ?     8.  3a,  tiinafr  tint  etnntt. 

9.  Sliiit  lift  gtft  )N  f4n(<l  fit  S'tl  hina^  tint  ^Itt  Cluntt  vn. 

10.  3)it  Itfi  mdntt  Snnnttl  gt^  fiinf  iDlinulta  m.  11.  Stltn  Cit 
■10(1,  ant  MTgtfftn  Sit  ni4t,  nii4  tab  witttr  )■  trfu4tn.  12.  Schn 
Sit  mt^  mein  ftrtl  IS.  fflann  nwlItN  njir  jsfamintn  4iTm  St. 
M>>4<n?  14.  Vl  (Ingl  ganj  ten  3fntu  at  (Sect.  81.  I.),  aKl4t 
3(it  eii  tii)u  ttpimmtn  ucOtn,  14  tin  in  Jtttt  itit  ttmt.  initjngctcn. 

ffl  (dn^t  wn  Sfnta  ib,  titft  Barailic  ]■  trttltin  vttt  ju  Mtttitm. 
10.  Ik  DIa4b«  aittiW  in  ftincm  (Satltn  uiib  fB4l  tinftlttn  in 
Citnang  jn  Biingtn.  IT.  Qti  tllltt  Unftttngung  hingt  tt  titft  e<i4t 
^  in  Oitaung.  IS.  Ci  fu4l(  mi4  in  tii  ffici^f  rdnii  Jtannntin 
Etinqtn.  IB.  <St  tUl  f4nn  (Sect.  46.  II.).  tinn  uiRtcntli^tn 
intrififtR  nn  Oitnung  ju  gcnt^ntn.  90.  na4  ricln  9Sil(i  ^  n  tic 
S<4nung  in  Crtnnng  gihti^t  £1.  SBn  on  ttm  Sujc  rinil  |bilin 
©itgH  ftt^in  Hiitl  nnt  oul  gnT4t  Bet  Hnflnngung  KBfilttB  lu  tt. 
nisimni  antnlilpt  nnt  litltt  inf  tit  f4cne  )lulfi4l  vti]i4t(t,  ttt  jctjt 
if  n  tin  64M(^ing  ant  tinil  fil4ta  (hnufftt  untmtt 
ml  rigRtr  24u(t  in  in  aRiHt  fiinn  gtiftigtn  latUltung 
fli^H  Utitt,  unt  ttn  [uitn  JttTB  ttt  aOiii^it  tnth^ttn  tt>il(,  nwlt  liu 
ran^  ant  (ailt  C4alt  tinftlbtn  nnir4litfl,  tit  jrijl  itcnfalll  ni4l 
tlHtriitigttit,  tinftlha  |n  giniilin,  an,  fenttni  in4.  nit 
ttB  IBtruf  nnt  tit  $|)i4I  ttt  SUtnfiftn,  all  tintl  gri|)igtn 
EDifiEl,  iifannt  (at. 

It  is  not  my  fault  tbat  you  have  had  the  mkhap.  2.  You 
are  not  to  blame  that  the  servant  has  broken  the  plnte.  3.  He 
ne  anything  for  it,  except  his  tbanki.  4.  He 
could  not  help  it,  he  only  spoke  the  truth,  ft.  Ii  the  coachmsn 
to  blame,  that  the  carrisge  was  upiet.'  6.  No,  he  is  not  to  be 
blamed,  for  the  horses  could  not  be  quieted.     7,  Can  yon 
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U]\  mo  r'liBt  time  it  it':    S.  So,  eif  wxvb  r-«f  tdi 
To  fix  tlj«  hoar  of  my  d'-fmitart  u  p^i^  opes  bij 
10.  Fftrewetl,  Maditni ;  plcai«  (io  cot  f^TfCt,  to 
lo  your  psrenU      11    T.  depend*  u;:,^:  too,  wLtl  U 
fix  to  \mi  your  friend;  I  t\»II  al-r^jt  be  rea.^T  to 
jrott.    12.  Fortsae  aad  iD:»fort&£c,  !L'£  asd  d: 
richetf  ftU  dflpead  on  the  mL!  of  G^ 


SccnoN*  LXXini 
•kfr  vctiU|n^  (to  trndcntaad  one'*  kI/ 


Ex. 


.'l* 


to 


be  a  judge  of»  to  be  ikiUcd  in 
lie  is  ikiUed  ia  ereiTthing. 

9l  Mtlie^t  fld>.  (fiterally.  it  on'imfands  itfclf,  i.  e  it  is  m- 
dcntood,  is  self-evident,)  sjiftrcrs  to  our  pLrmse,  '*of  coane/* 
or,  "  as  a  matter  of  course."  Ex  :  fff  tcr^ctt  iif*  or  ct  vr' 
flcBt  fl<9  ten  ffttp.  taf  i^  n-.n-icr.  (ftirra  jcirrffs  «i3«  :  of  emine, 
or  a«  a  matter  of  course,  I  mu«t  cber  mr  parents.  Tbe  word 
^itaturlil**'  naturally,  is  of^.cn  u«^:d  id  th?  same  manner;  as, 
nat^xiidf  mu$  ti  fc  fn.i ,  of  course,  it  mu<t  be  so- 

I.  Ck^(n  answers  to  the  Engtifh  nr  or  tell:  to  tell  or 
narrate,  however,  is  often  expressed  in  Grrman  by  fnSMen 
Ex  :  ®a«  fo^tr  cr?  What  did  he  say  ?  SBuf  hit  n  Sbmcn  9rf«9t? 
What  has  he  told,  or  aaid  to  yon  ?  S^  sUr  acirsfr  ofiiUt 
fisc  tA^rtnlc  Ocfiftc^te ;  the  old  sailor  told,  or  related  a  moving 
(affecting)  story. 

II.  %t€t  is  often  answered  in  English  bj  "gone,  off/*  Ac. 
Ex. :  3ft  tx  {^n  Un%t  fort  ?  Has  he  already  been  ^oae  long  ? 

in.  Gl  fci  tnm,  Mf=ulcsS|  except,  Ac,  Ex.:  S>cr  8M^ 
iMia  ak|t  isafi^ofl  9lid(t#  frin,  t9  frt  knu,  Kif  cr  tq^oft^ft  fct ; 
man  oan  tiot  be  tralj  hftppy.  unless  he  be  virtuoM.  Oa|Kfi<^, 
tM^rfUl,  k^  fsflc  Hr:  9«  fH  tmn,  ta«i  3nnank  vcn  Rearm  9<kftn 
ivmr,  rami  cr  hil  Rfi<^  •etlH  ai4>t  f<f;tn; 

ExsaciSE  86 

Vntvalt,  m.  attorney,  ^in'fcmmcn,  to  come,  ^^i,  m.  jest,  sport; 

defender ;  get  to ;  ^thtn,     to     trouble, 

ffa^ncR,  to  open,  (as  fparf,  in.  park;  disturb; 

a  path),  facilitate;  {Pfbi^f,  /  plnit,  ve-  IDMifd^,  Turkish; 
tfntr,  a.  end;  getable ;  f&nf^totn'nni^,  prodi- 

fcft'gf^rtogoaway;  Gc^n,     at.     shine,      gal,    lavish,     pro- 
light; 


^  ^a«  «!tf  Bu^  a(cr  inns  TCsff /    5   Sic  tB&  jcfee  ^ 
3^  ^<  Ui  U^  i4  mfikt  fe<tt(,  gav^^sSj^  Sil  bm  (Sed  SB  Kofe 
^ozf.     10.  9»na  ftccaak  lsci|  sr^  fot.  sic  aicc  cr 
9dkB|it.     11.  Roa  ani#  fc»il  aa  G^ny  ni^  w 

'  YmH  ;  k«n  swf  ifli  Q^a|t  Isbb  bus  fckitiya.     II. 

j  13«  3-i-  jc^c  soi-  nrinfm  «s»dt.     14   Sk  sec  Ma  %t  ja 

'  :5    9tl  ss  t4l  dBtt  tcr  etAt.     Ifi   Sic  laagr  Men  ^w  yi 
17-  Uc^et  »u  Stuatc      IS    Gian  ttv  tonus  ^.^spcz^as 
9r7:;:tt  '     19.  34  bia  H<  la  ter  T^iU  US  9hr^  gptt^z.     fO 
ftir  Ua^fB  fVajini§aag  Mto  £«  ^cousli  *    Si.  dif 
8mft«  4^01^001  §BHHni      23   Sir  loifi  im  Cw 
srrirn?     S3.  3^*  ^'"^  ^^  t4crtcl  ecacMi 
Su  ircit  STB  kOBfcXIini  cBtfrnU  T     93.  3d>  Hs  ftrn^  d 
Kcu  t«a  laaliettcB  fstiEnt  fomni     SO   3d  Ivfc  ca^ 
d  ana  orf  Vkfc^  strr  frt  H  ia  jcirr  ScU 
ef  m  aaa  Isa^r  fnmft  taf  <r  tm 
tsn  ^W  cBtbc^a  Biaj|dL    25   34>  f. 
If  frt  kcan,  ka^  auia  QvuKc  III  K«hJi  w—  ^^^ 
3^  Isaa  \au  mtmi^i^  Hoca  Sno  kcxti^ra.  d  to 
9la4aiitti4  tocaiicr  friUci  wait*     30.  €i 
dafckjlra*  ci  fct  teas,  Uf  cr  cibcb  ^cf  |^ 

L  TcO  me  if  that  ia  yoi 
me  many  things  aboot  agricaitnie.    S 
day  unless  necessity  eompds  me.    4 
kingdom  of  heaven,  oilem  yoa 
Ood.     5.  My  brodier  swat  off 
nothing  or  htm.    6.  Uisadf^evidaat 
man,  animals,  and  nlaaCa  caaaot 
and  none  of  the  duldicn  know 
gone.    9.  I  know  vciy  well  bow  lar  I  haic  to  go  ia  this 
10.  Where  do  yon  go  to  ?    II.  I  am  goiag  to  my  bratha 
How  Ihr  have  y«m  to  go?    1&.  Just  to  die  pmk.    14. 
diataaee  have  yoa  to  go  ?    IS.  AbtmX  three  quartaa  of  a 
16.  He  beUoved  the  time  bad  b0w  axmod  la 
path  Ihroogh  life. 


9 


9« 


fuse. 

Do  you  know  how  far  you  have 
to  go  In  the  matter  ?  (how  far 
you  are  at  liberty  to  go ) 

How  long  a  (pleasure)  ride 
have  yoo  taken  ? 

It  is  self^vidcat  that  a  laxv 
scholar  can  make  no  ad- 
vancement. 


Oilfca  tekt  laic  iMtt  €it  in  Ut 
64<^  |8  9C^cn  ^a(cn  ? 

ffinm  irit  XaTxqtn  (%  120.  4.)  Spa 

|i<i<ritt  ^oHa  0ic  gcmactt  ? 
Cl  wr#c|C  P4  ma  fdHt  baf  tin 

fsBkr  ^Utt  fcinc  gprt'ft^ttc 

ttts^B  lann. 
X  I'^f't    3tati«  nrr  rciDrf  t'  fiA  auf    This  Italian  is  a  judge  of  mu^c 

^m  9i  Ji  katr  Vfcij/n  f»ct  aa^    Mr.  M.  left  (in  off)  this  movaing 

for  North  Ametica. 

As  far  as  he  resides  from  here, 
and  so  great  a  distance  as  I 
have  to  walk,  I,  nevertheless, 
visit  him  every  day. 

Whither  are  yoa  hastening  so 
rapidly? 

I  am  goiag  to  the  dentist. 


9^  aaa  cr  aa^  sea  Htx  ftcfiat 
hx'j,  ft  U&}c  tdf  MuSf  |a  gr^cn 
icl*.  (•  U\u'dft  it  i^n  Icnaocfi 

rtif  lo./. 

ydf  f4c  pi  Urn  :^.i%tt'«r|tc 


h- 


2m  e«4t  fct  aaa  mu  ftc  bmUc,  i4  Well,  be  it  (the  thing)  as  it  may 

aiffW  iM  mli  prr^d'^cn,  a  fri  I  shall  not  forgive  him,  unlem 

tfnii,  tof  a  VA\^  tttn  (^ntf4m('  he  ask  my  pardon. 
%\^nn^  IntU 

1.  Zft  lAA  i^  ffinrl  ©ntrc^i  fitfrfuBrt  »ctt«i  nirt  cf  itrflrft 
\i&  wm  fdf'p.  ta(  CT  hx^iah  ttfttfB  »itt.  2  »«  ©stft  if!  ftit  ^icfcm 
©ictj^n  fOTl  snt  HI  j^tt  nc^  tti4>(  »irb(r  iBTudjeff^rt  8.  JTol  »wf« 
in«l  ant  Ictacr  Sicfrc  •4«Icr  wiO  (|  8S  8.  Rem.)  ariffca,  M  cf  fia* 
«**""■«"  *•  *  •^''•w  i'^fffr*  1hi>  fwtflf^ofigrn,  cT»n«  gv  fajm  »^ 
lU  9cV»  ttfittcB.  5.  tlifcr  C*H  tfl  alb.  (Sect,  41.  IH.)  6  «b<^ 
a«4  fb  sides  (Wk  »Ht  00,  awM  awa  MTf^^tpraNn^  t^.  7.  3>cr 
••rtifeh  «infRr  ffiCwsa  II    (.i^U  fsti  svr  fciacM  Zctc:  .inrtnc  JlrOflc 


own  hocae?    %.  Ihatfrmer 
,  I  dnS  not  go 
Tou  wifl  aot  ca 


told 
to- 
the 


;.   My  baife  ia 
&  Our 


aS 
12 


LESSONS  IK  ALGEBRA.--Nft.  I 

SBCnON  L 

15T»ODrCTIOir. 

Aar.  1. — ALoaanA  u  •  ^wiijaf  mtHkwi  •/ 
ofvn^ttifatim^  tk§  rtUtimm  of  ^aaaiMa  %f 

ILLr6TSlTI05. 

PaoB.  1. — Suppose  that  a  man  firided  72  pounds 
sons  in  the  Ibllowing  manner  ^— Tb  a  be  gave  a 
pounds;  to  a  ha  gave  thiae  Hwea  sa  maay  aa  Id  a  ; 
gave  the  rraiahidcr,  wWdi  was  half  m  maa 
reeeivsd*    How  many  paandi  did  he  gi^  to 

1.  To  solve  this  problem  miikmiimm^^  tl 
thus :  A  had  a  ttfitim  ptrtf  u  e, 
times  u  maeh,  or  tkrm  sAarcv ;  baft  c  had  kaffi 
a ;  benee  ha  mast  have  leeeiTed  Has 
respective  skaies,  the  sam  is  §u  timtm,  which,  by  tkio 
ths  qeeOioB,  is  equal  to  72  ponads.     If,  thmi»  6  d 
to  72  pouads,  1  share  is  equal  to  i  of  72,  via.,  12 
is  a's  shaicb    B  had  M#w  times  aa  amny,  six.    " 
kalftM  many  pounds  as  botit,  vis.,  24  poanda. 

2.  Now,  to  solve  the  same  problem  by  afyttrm^  he  woald  use 
Uttert  and  ti^n$,  thus : 

Letx  represent  a's  share ;  then  by  tibe  omdilioj, 

«  X  3  will  represent  b's  share ;  and 

4jr-7-2  will  itpiiatnt  c's  share. 

Add  together  ttiesaamsl  dtarse,  or  b's;  tt(a%x+SBr+2ss^j(. 
Ihea  6jr:=  72,  fcr  the  whale  is  enal  loan  Ita  parti;  aBdU=12 
pounds  a's  shaxa;  &r= 96  pounds  B*a/ 
c*s  share. 

Peoof. — Add  together  the  number  ef  pooafc  leeaMf  by 
and  the  saai  wiB  be  equal  to  72  paaads,  I 

In  thk  a^alrwa  itkOim  It  wll  be 
rtprt$mt  te  amaftfr  cipmmiB  whidh  a  teesised  by 
obtain  a*s  share,  we  must  mtUtiffy  a's  Mare  by  S. 
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is  nBfUWUited  by  imo  Knm  tra§mn§  €aek  Uhtr  iike  a  Mjpttaf 
X.  Tkird,  to  findo'i  jhare,  wt  auut  taks  kaif  the  nun  of  a'»  aad 
b's  ahnra.  Tbk  tfiWMm  is  denoted  by  a  Knt  hetwam  two  doit. 
J^urth,  the  addiiiontifthdr  xwpectife  thms  it  denoted  by  another 
croiiforfMd  by  a  horizontal  and  perpendicular  line*  Take  another 
example  x^^ 

PftOB.  2.— A  boy  wiabea  to  lay  oat  96  pence  for  peaches  and 
Araagee^  aa^  winta  to  get  an  equal  nnmber  of  eaeh.    He  findajhat 
he  must  gire  2  pence  for  a  peach,  and  4  pence  for  an  orange 
many  can  he  buy  of  each  ? 

Let  X  denote  the  number  of  each.  Now,  eince  tha  price  of  one 
peach  b  2  pence,  the  price  of  x  peachet  will  be  j;  X  2  pence,  or  2x 
pence.  For  the  same  reason,  :r  X  4,  or  ix  pence,  will  denote  the 
price  of  x  oranges.  Then  will  2d;-(-  4^,  that  is,  6:r,  be  equal  to 
96  pence  by  the  conditions  of  that  question,  and  Ir  is  equal  to  i  of ' 
96  pence,  viz.,  16  pence,  which  is  the  number  he  bought  of  each. 

2.  QuANTiTXBS  in  algebra  are  generally  expressed  by  Mtert,  as 
in  the  pre<!eding  problems.  Thus  b  may  be  put  for  2  or  15,  or  any 
ether  number  which  we  may  wish  to  express.  It  must  not  be 
inferred,  however,  that  the  letter  used  has  no  detorminate  Talue. 
Its  value  iajixed  for  the  oeca$ion  or  problem  on  which  it  is  employed ; 
and  remains  unaltered  throughout  the  solution  of  that  proUem. 
But  on  a  different  occasion,  or  in  another  problem,  the  aame  letter 
may  be  put  for  any  other  nnmber.  Thus,  in  prob.  1,  x  was  put 
for  a's  share  of  the  money.  Its  value  waa  12  pounds,  and  remained 
fixed  through  the  operation.  In  prob.  2,  t  was  put  far  the  num- 
ber of  each  kind^lbidL  Xtivaiae  was  16>  and  it  remained  so 
throng  the  calculatiou. 

3.  By  the  term  qutoUily,  we  mean  anything  that  can  be  muHi- 
plied,  divided,  or  measured.  Thus,  a  line,  weight,  time,  number, 
&c.,  are  called  quantities. 

4.  The  Jh'st  letters  of  the  alphabet,  <t,  5,  e,  9cc.,  are  used  to 
express  known  quantidea ;  and  the  last,  z,  y,  x,  &c.  letters,  those 
which  are  unJtnourn. 

5.  Known  quantities  are  those  whose  values  are  given,  or  may 
be  easily  mferied  from  the  conditions  of  the  problem  under  con- 
sideration. 

6.  Vhknotcr  quantities  are  those  whose  values  are  not  given  but 
required. 

7.  Sometimes,  however,  the  given  quantities,  instead  of  being 
expressed  by  leitera,  are  given  iajlffures. 

8.  Besides  letters  and  figures,  it  win  also  be  seen  that  we  tise 
certain  tiff  JU  or  tharactirt  in  algebra  to  indicate  the  reJationt  of  the 
quantities,  or  the  operaiiont  which  are  to  be  performed  with  them, 
inatead  of  writing  out  these  relations  and  operations  in  words. 
Among  these  is  the  aign  of  addition  (-(-),  subtraction  (— ),  equality 
(=),&c. 

9.  Addition  is  represented  by  two  lines  (-]-)*  ^^^  horizontal,  the 
other  perpendicular,  forming  a  cross,  which  is  called  plus.  It 
signifies  ''  mose/'  or  <'  added  to."  Th\is  a  +  b  stgaifies  that  3  is  to 
be  added  to  a.     It  is  read  a  plus  b,  or  a  added  to  ^,  or  a  and  b. 

10.  SuhiraeRon  is  represented  bva  short  horizontal  line  (~) 
which  is  called  miaus.  Thus,  a—b  signifies  that  3  is  to  be  ''  sub- 
tracted" from  a ;  andia  read  a  minus  3,  or  a  leu  b. 

11.  The  sign  4-  ^  prefixed  to  quantities  whicli  are  considered 
ZBpotiHve  or  affirmative ;  and  the  sign  —,  to  those  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  negative.  For  the  nature  of  this  distinction,  see  Arts. 
36  and  a7. 

12.  The  sign  is  generally  omitted  before  the /rs<  or  leading 
quantity,  wakn  it  is  negative ;  then  it  must  alwagt  be  written. 
When  wo  sign  is  prefixed  to  a  quanti^Tt  "^  is  eUtcayt  underatood. 
This  «  4-  ^  is  the  sameas  -{- a-^  ^• 

13.  Sometimes  6oM-^aod  —  (the  Utter  being  put  under  the 
fomer,  -f*)  am  prefixed  to  the  tanie  letter.    The  sign  is  then  said 

to  be  ambiguous.    Thus  a^b  signifies,  that  in  certain  cases,  com* 

prehended  in  a  general  solution,  ^  ia  tv  be  added  to  «,  and  in  other 
cases  subtracted  from  it. 

Obterv. — ^When  aU  the  signs  are  pita,  or  all  mimu,  they  are  said 
to  be  alike ;  when  tome  are  plus  and  oihert  mfaius,  they  are  cidled 
tmWte. 

14.  Tlie gywaWfy of  twoquantitiee,  or eeteofqneiitltieB,iefipnHeJ 
by  two  parallel  lines  =.  Thus  a-^  h^d,  signifies  that  «  and  b 
together  are  equal  to  if .  80  84-4=:)6^4  =  10-)>2=7-f- 
2  +  3. 

15.  When  the  first  of  the  twor  qnantitieB  eoesptred  Is  grmUr 
than  the  other,  the  diaracter  >  is  placed  between  tliem.  Thu 
a>  b signifies  that  a  is  greater  then  I. 


If  the  first  is  ke»  than  the  other,  the  character  '<  is  used ;  as 
a  <  &,  i.  e.,  a  is  leas  than  b.  In  both  cases,  the  quantity  towards 
which  the  oharacter  opent,  ia  greater  than  the  other. 

16.  A  numeral  figore  is  often  prefixed  to  a  letter.  This  is  called 
a  eo-^ficient.  It  shows  how  often  the  quantity  expressed  by  the 
latter  is  to  be  taken.  Thus  2b  signifies  twice  b ;  and  93^  9  times  b, 
or  9  multiplied  into  b. 

The  co-efficient  may  be  either  a  whole  number  or  a  fraction. 
How  I  Thus  f  6  ia  two-thirda  of  b.  When  the  co-efficient  is  not  expressed, 
1  is  always  to  be  understood.    Thus  a  is  the  same  as  la,  i.  e.,  once 
«,  or  one  times. 

1 7.  The  eo-efficient  may  also  be  a  letter,  as  well  as  a  figure.  In 
the  quantity  mb,  m  may  be  considered  the  co-efficient  of  b ; 
becauae  5  is  to  be  taVen  aa  many  times  as  there  toe  units  in  m. 
If  m  stands  for  6,  then  mb  is  six  times  b.  In  Zabe,  3  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  co-eflicie;it  of  abc ;  3a  the  co- efficient  of  be ;  or  Zdb 
the  eo-efficientof  0. 

18.  A  tiatpU  quantity  b  either  a  sbgle  letter  or  number,  or 
aeveral  letters  oonneoted  together  without  the  signs  -{-  and 
— .    Thus  a,  ah,  abd^  and  86,  arc  each  of  them  simple  quantities. 

19.  A  eompomnd  quantity  consiata  of  a  number  of  simple  quan- 
tities connected  by  the  sign  -|-  or  — .  Thus  a-|-5,  d—y,  6>-(f -4- 
^9  are  each  oomponnd  quantities.  The  members  of  which  eacl) 
is  eompoeed  are  called  termt. 

20.  If  there  are  two  terms  in  a  compound  quantity,  St  is  called  a 
binomial.  Thus  a  -{-  6  and  a  -  6  are  binomials.  Hie  latter  is  also 
oaUed  a  rotidml  quantity,  because  it  expresses  the  differenee  of 
two  quantides,  or  the  remainder,  after  one  is  taken  from  the  other. 
A  compound  quantity  consisting  of  three  terms,  ia  sometimes  called 
a  trinomial ;  one  of  four  terms,  a  guadrinomial,  &c. 

21.  When  the  several  members  of  a  compound  quantity  are  to 
be  subjected  to  the  tame  operation^  tiiey  must  be  eoanected  by  a 
linoj— — )   called  a  vinculum,  or   by  a  parent hctit  (  ).      Thus 

a~&-f  (,  ora~(&-{-c>,  shows  that  the  tum^  of  (and  «  iatobe 
subtracted  from  a.  But  a-^b  -f-  c  signifies  that  b  and  c  is  to  be 
subtracted  from  «,  wl»le  9  is  to  be  added. 

22.  A  single  letter,  or  a  nnmber  of  letters,  repreaBotiag  ai^y 
ouontities  with  their  relations,  hi  called  an  algebnje  oxprmmon,  or 
formttla.    Thus  a  4"  ^  +  ^  is  an  algebraio  ezpiesaion. 

23.  Multiplication  is  usually  denoted  by  two  oblicue  lines 
crossing  each  other,  thus  X.  Thus  ay,  bit  a  multiplied  into  b  ; 
and  C  X  3  is  6  times  3,  or  6  into  3.  Sometimes  a  point  is  used  to 
indicate  multiplication.  Thus  «.  6  is  the  same  as  a  X  &•  But  the 
sign  of  multiplication  is  more  commonlv  omitted,  between  simple 
quantities  ;  and  the  letters  are  connected  together  in  the  form  of  a 
word  or  syllable.  Thus  ah  la  the  sane  as  • .  6  er  a  X  &•  And 
bcd^  is  the  same  asftX^X^'X'*  When  a  compound  quantity 
is  to  be  multiplied,  a  Hnculnm  or  parenthnit  ie  used,  as  in  the  case 
of  subtraction.    Thus  the  sum  of  a  and  b  multiplied  into  tfao  sum 

of  e  and  d,  is  c+T+  c-^-d,  or  (a-f()  X  («+rf).  And 
(6  +  2)  X  &  ii  8X5>  or  40.  But  6+2x  5  is  fi-f  10,  or  16. 
When  tiie  marks  of  parenthesis  are  used,  the  sign  of  multipUcfltion  is 
frequently  omitted.    Thu^  (jx  ■\-  y)  {z—y)  ia  (d:  -f*  y)  X  (^— y)  • 

24.  When  two  or  more  quantities  are  multiplied  togetiier,  each 
of  them  is  called  t  factor.  In  the  product  ai,  e  is  a  factor,  and 
so  is  6.  In  the  product  #X(<>-i-ei),  sr  is  one  of  the  faefon,  and 
a^m  the  other.  Hence  every  eo'^ffident  may  be  conaidered  as  a 
factor.     (Art.  17.)    In  the  product  Sy,  3  is  a  factor  aa  well  as  y. 

25.  A  quantity  is  said  to  be  rmohtd  into  faeiort,  when  any 
factors  are  taken,  whidi,  behig  multiplied  together,  wil  prodnee 
the  given  quantity.  Thus  Zab  may  be  resolved  into  the  two 
factors  3a  and  b,  because  3aXb  it  3ab.  And  bamn  may  be 
resol?ed  into  the  three  factors  5a,  and  m,  and  n.  And  48  may 
be  reaolved  into  the  two  Isotora  2x24,  or  3X16,  or  4X12,  or 
6X8 :  or  into  the  three  factors  2X3xB,  or  4X6X2,  &e. 

26.  Dteijton  is  expressed  in  two  ways :  1st.  By  a  horizontal 
line  between  two  dots  -f-,  which  shows  that  the  quantity  preceding 
it  is  to  be  divided  by  that  which  fillowt.  Tbas,  a^,  ia  a 
divided  by  e. 

2nd.  Division  is  more  commonly  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
fraction,  putting  the  dividend  ia  the  place  of  tin  munerator,  and 

a 
the  divisor  m  that  of  the  denominator.    Thus  -  is  a  divided  by  b. 

h 

27.  When  four  quantities  are  proportional,  the  proportion  is 
iiApiiSSsd  by  poinls,  in  the  same  naaner  as  in  the  Rule  ef  Peopor- 
tioainaritliaaetiB.    Thne  mibnoid  signifies tfaet a haa to  V the 
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•tme  ratio  wWch  c  bo  to  rf.  AM  sb  i  ed: :  m^ib^  mtm 
ihmtabi$tiOcd,utbenmoia9Ddm,  to  the  tmn  of  •  tod  •• 

28  Akdink;  ouMititief  ire  idd  to  be  «K*«,  wben  they  are 
ei^MadTby  the  tMie  Utiirs,  and  are  of  the  fame  power;  and 
SSS!wbe/the  lettor.  aie  different  ^'U^^.^TL^.^ 
railed  to  diilewnt  powen.  Thm  a*,  8«*,  —ab,  •oA  -M,  an 
like  qoantitiei,  becaii  the  lettora  are  the  ittiic  fa  eadi,  altfaoogb 
tiM  Sent  and  co-effidento  are  different.  But  3«.  3y.  34*.  are 
«nUk?qnantitlef,  became  the  letten  are  unlike.  alUumgh  thereb 
nodiffaenoe  fa  the  ligM  and  co-elBclenta.  So  jr,  *ar,  Mdaa^ 
m  wUik€  quaniUUs,  becanie  Uiey  are  different  V^^  ^'^ 
nme  quantity.    (They  are  nroally  wiitton  *.  f  and  «».)    And 

timeTfawie  initonee,  and  a  diftrent  number  of  timea  fa  another, 
the  prodttcto  wiU  be  unlike  qwnUiHet ;  thni,  ee,  eece,  and  r.  are 
unlike  quantitiei.  But  if  the  lame  quantity  U  «!»»?«>  •»  • 
UeUxt  the  wme  nMmber  of  timet  to  eecA  <iM/fl«c*.  tiie  producti  are 
iiM$  qua'iiUiei.    Thua,  aaa,  aaa,  aai  and  «w.  are  /t^quantotiet. 

29  Doe  quantity  is  said  to  be  a  mvUtpU  of  another,  when  the 
former  eonicim  the  latter  a  certain  ^J^;^^  ""^ ^^  "^T^J^ 
remainder.     Thus  lOtf  is  a  multiple  of  2e ;  and  24  Is  a  multipto 

30.  One  quantity  is  said  to  be  a  weetur*  of  anotiier.  when  the 
former  is  e<miaimed  In  Uie  Utter  any  number  of  times,  wiUjout  a 
remsfader.  Thus  36  U  a  measure  of  156 ;  and  7  is  a  measure 
of  3& 

31.4lie  value  of  an  expression,  is  tiie  number  or  quantity  for 
which  tiie  expression  stands.    Thus  Uie  ralue  of  3+4  is  7 ;  of 

3X4  la  12:  of  Vli  2.  .     ,        .....     .,: 

32  ThiBMCimocKL  of  a  quantity ^  w  the  quottent  armng  from 

dividing  a  unit  ly  thai  quantHg.    The  veeiprooal  of  e  is  -- ;  tiie 

reciprocal  of  •+&  is -j-j  ;  Uie  reciprocal  of  4  is  -- 

33.  What  is  the  algebraic  expression  for  the  foUowfag  statement, 
in  which  die  letters  «,  b,  c,  &c.,  may  be  supposed  to  represent 
any  gJTen  quantities  ? 

ExAMPLB.— The  product  of  a,  6,  and  c,  divided  by  tiie  differ- 
ence of  c  and  rf,  Is  equal  to  tiie  sum  of  6  and  c  added  to  1 5  times  A. 

Ans.^=H'H-W*. 

EXBUOISIS. 

2.  The  product  of  the  difference  of  a  and  h  fato  the  sum  of 
bt  0  and  a.  is  equal  to  37  times  m,  added  to  the  quotient  of  b 
dif  ided  by  tiie  sum  of  A  and  6.  ,,,.,:.,  v 

3.  The  sum  of  a  and  6,  is  to  the  quotient  of  o  divided  by  c,  as 
the  product  of  a  fato  e,  is  to  12  times  A. 

4;  The  sum  of  a.  6  and  c,  divided  by  six  times  their  product,  is 
e  .ual  to  four  times  their  sum  dlmfaished  by  d, 

5.  The  quotient  of  6  divided  by  the  sum  of  a  and  6.  is  equal  to 
7  times  dt  diminished  by  the  quotient  of  6.  divided  by  36. 

31.  What  will  the  following  expressions  become,  when  words 
are  substituted  for  the  signs } 

Ads!  The  sum  of  a  and  6  divided  by  h,  U  equal  to  the  product 
of  a,  6  and  e  diminished  by  6  times  m,  and  increased  by  the  quotifnt 
of  a  divided  by  the  sum  of  a  and  c. 

EXBRCISBS. 

6ii 


8.  «+7(A+»)~--^=^  ={«+*)  (*-^-) 


d-i 


m 


I  ^Xih+d+g). 


9,  a^b  :  ae  :  I 

I 

-g-^A  dj-ab  __ba>i  (d+A) 

1^-   3+  (6— c)"^  "  2w  om 


h+dm 


besfanfaf.    In  dcfag  tide  tho  %n  X —rt  — f  5e  Mstfftod 

the  munbcn,  aa  itgenerally  Is  betwesa  fsclan  exprasaed  by 

Thus  if  a  stands  for  3,  and  6  for  4,  the  product  nb  is  not  34,  but 
3X4,  1.0.  12.  Sopposea=S;  6=4;  e=2;  ^=6;  ai=8; 
and  us:  10. 

Find  the  values  of  the  fbllowfaf  algebrme  expreeeiane, 

-  ,        „    «f  .     . 3X6 

EXAMPLB. — 11.  — 


92.    Aas. 

ExAHrLB.-12.  ^  I  17=^    '       7^6=^-  ^- 


ExBmcxsES. 
J3.    H^+ic--^^^.    M. »«+-»+" 


5a 


26 


15.    a6w;+ju3^+2ji.       16.  («-H?)X( 


d 

H- 


36ii  — A; 
3c«< 


— cH 


(f+6)X(t-^ 
»— 6c 

(4d-6)X(a-H0 


35.  At  tiie  dose  of  an  algebraic  process  it  is  often  necessary  to 
Tfitore  the  numbers  for  which  letters  have  been  substituted  at  the 


17   «x(rf-H). 

POSITITB  AXO  MBOATXTB  atTAXTITXBa. 

36.  A  POBKTiTB  OF  AFFXBMATiVE  qutnUiy  tf  o««  whtch  ie  tebe 
added,  andhoi  the  eign  +preJlxedtoii.    (Art.  11.) 

37.  A  KBOATivB  qumUiig  it  one  iobieh  ie  required  to  be  srB- 
TEACTBD,  and  hoe  the  eign  -^pr^ed  to  it. 

When  several  quantities  enter  fato  a  calculation,  it  Is  freqnentiy 
necessary  that  some  of  them  should  be  added  together,  while  ethcn 
are  eubtraeted. 

If.  for  instance,  the  profite  of  trade  are  the  subject  of  calculation, 
and  the  gain  is  considered  positive,  the  fot«  will  be  negative;  be- 
cause the  latter  must  be  subtracted  from  the  former,  to  determine 
the  detr  profit.  If  the  sums  of  a  book  account  are  brou^iht  fato 
an  algebraic  process,  the  debit  and  the  credit  axe  distiqgnnbed  by 
opposite  signs. 

38.  The  terms  positive  and  negative,  as  used  fa  the  mBthematiw, 
axe  merely  relative.  They  imply  that  there  is,  eitiier  fa  the  nature 
of  the  quantities,  or  fa  their  drcumstanoes,  or  fa  tlie  purposo 
which  they  are  to  answer  fa  calculation,  some  such  e^^pos i<io«  ss 
requires  that  one  should  be  eubtraeted  from  the  other.  Btott  this 
oppoeition  is  not  that  of  exietenee  and  non-exieienee^  nor  of  ea« 
thing  greater  than  nothing,  and  onof  Aer  lest  than  Mof  Atai^.  For  ia 
many  cases  either  of  the  signs  may  be,  fadifferentiy  and  atpkasnie, 
applied  to  the  very  same  quantity ;  that  is.  the  two  diancten  may 
change  places.  In  determining  the  progress  of  a  shlp^  for  instanoe, 
her  eastfag  maybe  marked  -|-»  uud  her  westing— ;  or  the  westing 
may  be  +1  ^^  ^  eastfag  — .  All  that  is  necessary  ta,  that  ^ 
two  signs  be  prefixed  to  the  quantities,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  which  are  to  be  added,  and  which  subtracted.  In  dlAsrcst 
processes  they  may  be  differentiy  applied.  On  one  oocasioii,  a 
downward  motion  may  be  called  positive,  and  on  another  occaaiou 

negative. 

39.  In  every  algebraic  calculation,  some  one  of  the  quantitki 
must  be  fixed  upon  to  be  considered  positive.  AU  other  quaatitiu 
which  will  increaee  tills  must  be  positive  also.  But  those  which 
will  tend  to  diminith  it,  must  be  negative.  In  a  meroantile  eon- 
oern.  if  the  ttock  is  supposed  to  be  positive,  the  pr^^  will  be 
positive ;  for  they  increaee  the  stock ;  they  are  to  be  added  to  ic 
But  the  loBtee  will  be  negative ;  for  they  tUminieh  the  stock;  they 
are  to  be  eubtraeted  firom  it. 

40.  A  negative  quantity  is  frequenUy  greater  than  the  podtrre 
one  wltii  which  it  is  connected.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  cso 
the  former  be  subtracted  trom  the  latter  ?  The  greater  ia  certainly 
not  contained  in  the  less :  how  then  can  it  be  taken  out  of  it^ 
The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  greater  may  be  suppoaed  fint  to 
exhaust  the  less,  and  then  to  leave  a  remafader  equal  to  the  difl«r- 
ence  between  the  two.  If  a  man  has  fa  his  oossessfan  1,000 
pounds  and  has  contracted  a  debt  of  1,500;  the  latter  aubtracled 
from  the  former,  not  only  exhauste  the  whole  of  it,  but  ^▼c*  * 
balance  of  500  against  him.  In  common  language,  h«  la  509 
pounds  worse  than  nolhing. 

41.  In  this  way,  it  frequcntiy  happens,  fa  the  couiue  or  la 
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■Igdmla  pnMOi,  that  >n(ig>tiTe(]iuntitTubnHightto>(aiiil«/iiM, 
It  hu  tha  ngn  of  nibtractioD,  wubont  bdog  connected  wilh  Uf 
other  qiuDtitTi  tma  which  it  U  to  be  tnbtrw^tad.  Thii  denote* 
that  ■  prerioae  nbtnctun  bu  left  ■  renuinder,  wbich  ii  a  part  of 
the  qiuotitT  nbtractetl.  If  tbe  UtitudB  ot  a  ebip  wbkh  is  20 
decree*  oorth  of  tbe  equator,  U  coniidand  poaitire,  and  if  ihe  taili 
■onth  25  degreee  ■  bar  motioa  fint  dininit&ei  bei  latitude,  tben 
rodncM  it  to  ttOlHing,  and  fioall;  glTca  bet  5  detreei  of  louth  lali- 
Inde,  Tbe  sign  —  prefixed  to  tbe  25  degrees,  ii  retained  before  tbe 
5,  to  ibgw  that  tbii  ie  what  reioaiai  of  the  miUnoard  motioil,  after 
tnlaaeliig  tbe  3D  degreee  ot  north  latitude. 

i2.  A  qnaatitf  ie  taniet]m«i  laid  to  be  luilraetii  fnm  0.     Bf 

tbia  ii  meant,  tbat  it  beloi^  to  tlie  negaUTe  aide  of  0.     Bat  a 

■  qnaatitj  ia  laid  to  be  add^  to  0,  when  It  belong!  to  the  poaitira 

aide.    Thna,  in  tpeaking  of  the  degrees  of  a  tbanometer,  0  -{-  6 

meana  6  degrees  Movt  0  ;  and  0— G,  6  degrees  ttlow  0. 


43.  An  Axiom  is  ■  M^-iHitnl  fropotUim. 

1.  If  tb«  nune  qnantttr  or  eqnal  qaantitiet  be  aid»d  to  eqoal 
qnantitlee,  tbdinnu  will  be  equal. 

S.  It  the  aame  qnantilf  or  equal  quantities  be  tublracltd  from 
equal  qnantitiea,  the  rvmefnifert  will  be  equal. 

3.  It  Ofiul  qnantitiea  be  mtiZli^fM  lata  the  same,  or  equal 
quantities,  the  jvotfurft  will  be  equal. 

4.  If  equal  quantities  be  divided  bjr  the  same  or  equal  quantities, 
the  fwef intft  will  be  equaL 

b.  It  the  same  quantitr  be  both  mddti  ta  and  mUracttdfram 
KDOtbor,  the  Talua  oftlialatter  will  Dot bealtered. 

5.  Ifaquanlitf  beboth  muUyiUid  tniiividtJ  bj  another,  the 
Talna  of  the  former  will  not  be  altered. 

7>  Quantitiei  which  are  leqwetiTelj  equal  to  aof  other  quantity, 
mre  tqual  to  each  other, 

8.  The  whole  of  a  quantitj  is  greater  then  a  part. 

9.  The  whob  of  a  quaatitjr  is  equal  to  »U  iU  parti. 


■6.)  V/,. 


r.ESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC— No.  XXIII, 

VULOAE  FEACTI0N8. 
Aniwerstothe  Exerdsei  inonrlatt  Lesson  toUow  In  order:— 

ExKRciBia  TO  Prod.  III. 
Aiis«n.-9,  9»,  ;0A.  1,  a,  30,  42A.  «nii  20,'/,. 

EtBRCiaiB    TO    PUUB.    IV. 

Answers,  Firrt.-V,  ¥,  "f^,  n",  and  ilifa"". 

Second.— W.  H;  H'^'.  "I",  and  "J^"" '. 
ThinL-V,  V.  V.  'P.  W.  »nd  mt"- 

ElIBCISEB    TO    FrDB.    V. 

-(1.)   A.   (2.)  i!    (3.)   i;    (4.)   Si  (SO^Sai  m 
ExEKciias  TO  Pbob.  VI. 

I  Sli  (2-)  3?Hi  (3.)   lUl 

2689,1,. 
SUBTEACTION  OF  FEACT10N3. 


Rule  1.— Wbea  tbe  givra  rncliDiia  bare  a  common  dei 
nator,  lubtract  tbe  leei  numerator  ^m  the  greater,  snd  on 
plnce  tbe  common  denominator,  for  the  difference  or  remaiader 
required.  The  difference  should  be  rednced  to  its  loireit  lenni, 
and  if  it  be  aa  improper  fractioa,  it  maj  be  reduced  to  a  nbole  or 
mixed  namber,  bj  Problem  111. 

BxaurLi. — Find  the  difference  ot  the  two  bactioui,  ii  and 

Httt,  H —  A^iS,  the  difference  required, 

Rdts.  2 — It  the  giTeo  fractions  bare  different  denomiaati 
reduce  them  bj  Probtem  II,  p.  ZS7,  to  fractiooa  of  equal  ti 
hoTing  a  common  denomlostor,  and  applj  the  preceding  ntle  to 
theae  fraction!,  the  diffsnnee  will  be  the  an!wer  required.    The 
rcMon  of  these  raki  fi  •ipluned  at  p.  168,  toI,  II. 


—Find  the  difference  of  the  following  fradiou:  A 


A  =  VA 


s; 


diff'erenM        7 

Whence  jfj  ia  the  ansircr  reqnired.  Or,  ,'/.—  ."=, Jj,  the 
difference  of  tbe  fraction*. 

RcLa  3. — When  a  whole  nnmbfr  and  a  proper  fraction  are 
ilea  to  find  their  difference,  take  i  unit  of  Ihe  giren  whole  num- 
.  tr  and  reduce  it  to  i  fraction  baring  the  ume  denominator  u  the 
giTen  fraction,  bj  Rote  2,  Frob.  IV.,  p.  3ZB,  toI.  11.  Tben  find 
tbe  difference  between  tbi!  fraction  and  IbegiTen  fraction  bj  Snle 
I  aboTc  ;  thii  difference  added  or  appended  to  the  difference  be- 
tweeo  the  giTen  namblT  and  unity  fviz.,  the  onit  borrowed),  wlU 
be  the  answer  reqnired.  Tbe  reason  ot  tble  mie  Is  eipUined  at 
p.  133,  def.  2.,  and  at  p.  168,  Tol.  II. 

BzAUFLi. — Find  the  diB*erence  between  20  and  ^. 


the  difference  required. 

RuLB  4. — When  a  mixed  nnmber  and  a  fiactlon  or  two  tnlied 

imbers  aregiTontofindtbdrdiffereacei  reduce  the  giren  fraoliaiia 
to  tractions  of  equal  Tslue  hsTing  •  common  denominator,  b^  Prob. 
Tben,  appending  these  fractions  to  the  int^ers  to  whkb  tbej 
ig.nbtract  that  mixed  nninbcrwUcb  has  the  smallest  integer 
from  the  other ;  In  subtracting  tbe  frietJonal  part  of  theone  ftom  the 
fractional  part  of  the  other.  If  the  numerator  of  tbo  subtrahend  be 
leas  than  tbat  of  the  minuend,  apply  Rule  I  aboTe,  and  then  the 
Rule  of  Subtraction,  p,  66,  toI,  I. ;  but  it  the  numerator  of  the 
fractional  part  of  the  subtrahend  be  greater  than  that  ef  the 
minuend,  apply  Rnle  3  aboie  ;  add  the  difference  thus  obtained  to 
the  fractional  part  of  the  mianead,  and  then  take  the  difference 
between  tbe  remaining  integral  parti  as  before.  This  difference, 
prefixed  to  the  difference  ot  tbe  fractional  parte  thiu  obtained,  will 
giTe  the  difference  required. 

The  reason  ot  this  rule  is  obiions  from  tbe  rtssons  assigned  for 
the  preceding  mles. 

ElAUFLi  1. — Knd  tbe  difference  between  31{  and  ZZJ. 

"*"'i    =    UJbjFrob,  II.. 
Whence,  311-    =    31*8 
221    =    22» 
Required  difference      91j ; 
by  the  rales  to  wUch  reference  baa  been  made  abore. 
ExAUFLB  2.— Find  tbe  diSennce  between  43A  »ni  27S. 
Here,  at  belbre,  43i^    =    43^^ 
271      =    2735 
Now,  Uking  1  from  43,  leave*  42 ;  and  I  =  1  =ii  by  Rule  2, 
Frob.  4  : 

Iben,  fS    ~    il:i    =    U  i  and 

ai    +     »l-     =     iSi   by  tbe  rule. 
But  42  —  27  =  15,   by  tbe  Rale  ot  Subtraction,  p.   60,  to'.  I. 
Therefore,  ISjj,  is  tbe  difference  reqnired. 

ExAMi'Li  3.— Find  tbe  differena  between  7^  lod  f. 
Hei«,  albeI<Hre,7('d    =    7H 

*      =  JL 
Required  differeaea  6H,  Aa: 

In  working  tbi!  example,  aa  abore,  we  have  lint  to  take  1  frum  7 

which  l«Te.8ithenl  =  t  =  fg:  next,  fg-t8=lg;andiK  +  ?* 
=:)^i  ;  whence  6f  J  i*  the  auiwer  required. 

ElEBCIBEB. 

Find  the  difference  of  tbe  following  fractions  atvd  mii'^l 
number* :  — 

1.— Between  |i  and  fg. 
-Between  -ft  and  A. 


— Betwc 


.  1 


m. 


—Between  *i  ud  2^. 
-Between  1306^  and  708A< 
-B«t»eai  t9^t  u>d  24AV- 


pas£L 
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MULTIPLICATION  OF  FRACTIONS. 


PSOBLEM  Till. 
2b  inultipljf  /rattimal  quaniUUs  and  mUed  numbirt  by  caeh 

RuLB  1 . — When  the  giyen  fractions  to  be  multiplied  are  proper 
fracCioDSj  multiply  all  their  numerator!  together  for  the  numerator 
of  tb»  product,  and  all  their  denominators  for  the  denominator  of 
the  product ;  the  result  placed  in  a  fractional  fonn  will  be  the 
product  required. 

The  reason  o(  this  rule  may  be  thus  explained;  take,  for 
example,  two  proper  fractions  }  and  -f ,  and  let  it  be  reqmred  to 
find  their  product.  Yon  will  rcooUect  that  the  fcacdon  f  may  be 
eonsidered  as  i  of  5  (see  No.  7,  p.  133,  toI.  iL) ;  you  will  also 
ramember  that  to  multiply  the  fraction  J  by  5,  we  most  multiply 
tbe  numerator  only,  and  that  this  product  will  be  -^  (seei\No.  11, 
Principle  2,  p.  134)  ;  now  we  wish  to  have  the  product  of  |  by  t 
of  5  ;  we  must  therefore  take  }  of  the  product  of  this  fraction  by 
5,  that  is,  we  must  take  ^  of  ¥ ;  but,  by  No.  8,  Def.  3,  p.  133, 
this  becomes  i},  the  proper  answer  to  the  question.  The  process, 
then,  is  plainly  this ;  in  order  to  miritiply  one  fraction  by  another, 
yon  first  multiply  the  multiplicand  by  the  numerator  of  the  multi- 

fUer,  and  then  divide  the  product  by  its  denominator  (see  No.  12, 
Principle  3,  p.  134) ;  but  this  process  is  equiTulent  to  that 
expressed  in  the  words  of  the  rule ;  for  multiplying  the  numerator 
of  a  fraction  by  a  whole  nosaber  increases  its  Talue,  and  multiply* 
ing  the  denominator  bj  the  same  diminishes  its  Talue;  and  the 
numerator  and  denommator  of  the  multiplier  are  considered  as 
whole  xuimbers  when  taken  by  themselves. 

Another  view  of  the  reason  of  this  rule  may  be  taken  perhaps 
with  moBs  simplicity  and  propriety  as  follows:  When  we  multiply 
a  fraction  by  any  number  we  repeat  or  take  it  as  numy  times  as  that 
number  denotes  ;  when  we  multiply  it  by  um(^  or  om  we  take  it 
on#  tim§ ;  and  when  we  multiply  it  by  Kproptr/raetwn  we  take  it  a 
p«rt  of  a  tume ;  therefore,  in  the  latter  case,  we  must  take  each  a 
part  of  the  mvdtipUcand  as  that  part  denotes  ;  but  to  take  such  a 
part  of  a  fraction  as  another  fraction  deaotes  is  to  ta^e  a  fraction 
of  a  fraction^  which,  according  to  No.  8,  Def.  3,  p.  133,  is  to  form 
a  com  o  hd  fraciiotb;  and  this  requires  the  operation  described  in 
the  rule ;  see  the  place  to  which  we  have  just  referred. 

From  the  preoediog  observations  we  draw  die  following  import- 
ant obserrations,  viz. :  That  whatever  be  the  nature  of  3m  multi- 
plicandi  1,  if  it  be  multiplied  by  a  wMs  number  greater  than 
unity,  it  is  inereattd ;  2,  if  it  be  muUiplied  by  unity  itself  it  is 
neithir  incretued  nor  diminished  i  3,  and,  if  it  be  multiplied  by  a 
proper  fraction  it  is  dimmiehed,  diat  is,  the  product  is  always  Um 
than  the  multiplicand. 

When  the  product  fi(  several  fractions  is  required,  the  preceding 
rule  is  sppltcable  to  any  two  of  them ;  it  is  than  applicable  to  the 
product  of  these  two,  and  another  of  them  ;  then  to  the  product  of 
these  three  and  another  of  them ;  and  so  on,  whatever  be  their 
number ;  so  that  the  rule  for  reducing  compound  fractions  to  sim- 
ple ones,  and  for  multiplying  any  number  of  fractions  together  is 
the^  same.  This  rule  is,  dierefore,  capable  of  the  same  abriJg* 
ment,  by  the  method  of  eaneoUin^factoraf  explained  at  No.' 15,  p. 
328,  coL  2,  where  the  rule  for  this  process  is  given. 

N.B. — Tlie  answer  obtained  by  the  rule  above  must  be  reduced 
to  its  lowest  terns. 

Example. — Multiply     together    the     following    fractions  : — - 

(1.)  tXl\  (2.)  A  X  5  X  ?3;  «nd  (3.)  i  X  ^X  ?  X  I  X  d  X  5. 
Here,  the  operations  are  indicated  m  follows  :-^ 

0.)  ^X'^=^=yj  =  -g-.bytherule. 


Or,-^X 


8 

3 

8" 


4X3X 1    _      1      _  1 
3X3X2"X4""3X2  ""ft* 


by    cancelling 
factors. 


<^->nXT 


33 


4  X  3  X  33        660        2 
><  70  =  11X9X70  =693U=2i'  ^^  '^  "'^'' 


Or   -1  V 1  s^  ^^  —  -  ^Xax5X3xll      _  2^  by  cancel. 
'  ll9^";0""llx3x3x2x»Xi""2l'     Actors. 


(s.)-ix"^ 


3        4        5        6         720        1 
/.  -f  X  -J  X  J  X  y  =  ,^--  =  ^,  by  the  rule. 


Or-ivf  — ^i.v-tv~v*— ^      ^  owdfinjtls 
w,    2^3^4^5^6^7  ""T*  *<*<«• 

In  theas  examples,  the  proeesv  of  omfffling  the  &eton  ippan 
strikingly  nseftil;  for,  in  (1.)  the  factors  common  tobodiBooM. 
rator  and  denominator  are  4  and  3,  which  being  left  oat,  gJTathe 
result  -),  without  the  trouble  of  reducing  tbo  product  ts  in  lovot 
terms;  in  (2.)  the  common  factois  are  2,  5,  3  and  lUiod  tbe 
result  )*f  ;  in  (3.)  the  common  fiuetors  ai>:  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  ni 
the  result  is  |. 

Fbd  the  products  of  the  Mlowing  fraetiens  :— 
.7        &        3        3 


(2.) 
(3.) 

(5.) 


8 


325  142857 

729    ^  428MI* 

HI         49        JB^ 

1332  ^  70  ^    313' 

^12         *1         _32^ 
9    ^  19  ^  91   ^    115 


1 

4 

1 


^  5'  ^  6  ^  T  ^  T  ^  y 


2   of  ^  of  ~  X    3-  Of  -  of  ^. 


S0LUTIQN8  OF  PROBLEMS  AND  QUERl^. 

1.  THE  THREE  TOWERS,  p.  223. 

Lbt  a  b  0  be  the  equilateral  triangle,  on  whose  aagaUr  pnsti  tae 
three  towara  am,  m  if,  and  o  f  ara  placed ;  ht^hmertikd 
the  triangle  ab  c  be  denoted  bf  d,  and  tl^  keighti  of  tbe  thrff 


50iO 


7 


towers  A  M,  B K,  and  op  by  a,  *,  and  o,  respectifely.  Lw 
the  length  of  the  ladder,  which  ia  either  M  o,  K  o,  or  f  o,  u  w     r 
pose  o  to  be  the  point  where  the  ladder  must  bepUce^    ^^ 
to  reach  the  tops  of  the  towers,  at  m.  n,  "^/lSEuT^ 
16  plain  that  as  tbe  heights  of  the  towers  are  ^^^^^^q[ 
we  suppose  the  lengths  o,  b,  and  *  to  be  '[''ittw  »  ^ 

their  magnitude,  a  being  the  smaUest,  »»*  ?  *V7fto«ik 
point  0  will  be  nearvt  to  c  and  nearer  to  ■™  Jt  *^^  <»  dji* 
point  a,  draw  at  perpendicular  to  bc;  from  ^^Jt^^i^ 
o  s  perpendicular  to  b  c,  and  o  a  to  a  t;  then  KW  ^^^ 
angled  parallelogram,  and  a  n  o  a  right  angled  t»tt»P^  ^-  te 
hypothesis,  the  angles  m  a  o,  w  b  o,  and  f  «  ^  •^"«^^2£— 

have,  by  the  47th  of  BocUd's  Book  I.,  the  fo"f*^iI5I!lA«i«l 
(1.)  Ao»=*»-a«,  (2.)BO»=:«»-*»,»»l(3.)co^^^^^^ 

denoting  ts  l^j^and  oaor  »T  by^f.  we  **^^ '^-  the  pr^ 
=  Bo»,  and  •»»  +  flo«  =  co».or,by«ihstiUtion,ih)iaJt 

ceding,  (4.)  [*^+']'  +  3^=^-''-^,^;> Jr;^ 
x^'^c"' ;  wher.cc.  by  subtracting  equation  (5.)  iHwn  ^^P^^ 
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WD  lam   24^=tfi>— i^,  oad    conaMiafliitly-  (6.)  j  =    «Li  '  ^^  ^> 

wlitA  it  Imown. 

But  by  the  47th  of  Eadid,  Book  I.,  ai^  ~a  b'— b  t«,  or  by 
sabftUtution,  AX^i=<f^~2<f:=i4';  wheooe  (7.)  AT=:iiV^3. 
AgaiiH    we    hero   AB'-f>Aa^=Ao%  or,  by  aabstitntion,  (8.) 

whence,  by  sabtractin^  eqnetbn  (9.)  from  eqaotum  (8.),  we  hiive 
i<P-tfrf-y^/3  =  ?'— fl%aad  coueqaen^y  (9.)y=i<^  +  g' 

-— j-^ 1^/,  i^ch  it  known.    Nnw,  ftom  aqoation  (9«)  we  haye 

by  tmupodtion,  nbttttaUm,  &e.,  (lOO-e^/ditf+'j'  +/* 

Afle«miiif  tiM  Tshieeae  ghea  m  tlie  queatien,  we  faa5ro«=:28, 
d  =  30»  0= 34,  end  J=  &0.  By  subttitutmi^  theee  niimben  in 
equiAloa  (6.)»  we  find  2z=2*^=:#.  By  mbatitntiDg  the  same 
nvmbere,  with  the  value  of  e  jnrtabtaincd,  we  find  ^z=,  134*9861 
=/^;  aod  by  jubstttatieg  the  Tahiea  of  «  and /thus  fonnd,  in 
eqoation  (10.)  we  find  s=ii  42*361  feet,  which  is  the  length  of  the 
ladder  requiicd.  Fiom  this  Tntne  of  x,  the  three  dietaneea  a  o,  b  o, 
and  CO  are  found,  by  sabadtution  in  equations  (1.),  (3.),  and  (3.), 
to  be  respectively,  31'789  feet,  29*908  feet*  and  25*268  feet.  Tus 
qaestion  was  solved  by  J.  Sowdkn;  Douo&Aa,  A.  Skbuiixt 
flielbrook) ;  CAnoLun  (Padiham) ;  and  many  odiers. 

SoibUTiOK  er  (^ujuir  2,  p.  240,  ool.  2. 

Let  s  and  y  be  the  two  numbers.  Then,  by  the  qaestion  9y=z 
jr-^y  I  Whence,  we  have,  Jty— ac=y,  by  tranapoiikiaB. ;  or, » (jf— 1 ) 
=y;  whence,  v    =     y 

Now,  by  asraming  the  value  of  y,  we  can  from  this  expression, 
find  the  valne  of  »  which  will  answer  the  conditions  of  the  question. 
Hiis  fonMila  may  be  put  into  the  words  of  the  following  rule ; 
^rotn  anf  num^  greater  thttn  unity,  wuhtraet  unity,  and  diiitU  Iht 
numier  by  th4  remainder,  thi  quotient  and  the  nuvi5>er  assumed  wiU 
be  the  4un  num^e  refuiemi.  ^ 

ExAMPLB.— Take  any  number  7  for  the  value  of  y,  one  of  the 
mambers ;  th«i  7 — 1=6,  and  7-r^^lf ;  whenoe  7  and  If  are  the 
nnmbers  required.    Proof:  74-lf=8f;  and7Xlf==8f. 

This  question  was  solved  by  Q.  Wild  (Daltoa-on*Tees) :  Philo 
(B«rwtek-«n-Tweed) :  G.  W.  C;  and  others. 


FBENCH    EXTRACTS. 
F2H8EBS  MOEALBS  ET   MAXIHES. 

FAUTB. 

Ne  dites  funafs :  Oette  fliute  eat  I^gVre,  je  puis  me  la  pennettre 
sans  danger.  Ne  dites  iamais :  Cat  acte  de  vertu  est  pea  consider- 
able, il  m'eat  bien  periuis  de  Tomettre. — SAiique, 

II  n'y  a  poor  rhomme  qu'uu  vrai  malheur,  qui  est  de  ae  trouver 
en  ftiute  et  d'avoir  ({uelque  oheae  h  ae  veproeher.— Xe  Bruyire. 

FIBBTB. 

La  fiert4  da  eosur  eat  rattrtbot  dee  honcltee  gens ;  la  fierte  des 
manttees  est  esUe  dee  sots«— 2>iMioi. 

piNEsaa. 

La  fineisen*a  gutee  plus  de  peine  k  tromper  Tesprh  qu*k  duper 
la  b^ine. — ZMt, 

La  finesse  est  roecafiion  prochaine  de  la  fouxberie :  de  Tune  k 
I'autre  le  pas  est  glisaant :  U  menaonge  seul  en  fait  la  difi<irenee  : 
si  on  Tajoute  h  la  finesse,  o*eat  fourberie.— .X«  Bmyire, 

Le  vrai  moyen  d'ftre  tromp^,  c'est  de  se  ei oire  plus  fin  que  les 
autres.—Za  iftwfi^iiamML 

n  y  a  des  gens  niais  que  se  connaissent  et  qui  emplolent  habile* 
ment  leur  niaiserie. — Tdeau 

On  pent  ttre  plus  fin  qu'un  autre,  mail  non  pas  plus  fin  que  tone 
les  Mitrce.— /dm. 

VOBTUNB. 

L'ou  voit  des  hommes  tomber  d*une  haute  fortune  par  lea  mtmea 
d4rauts  qui  Us  y  avaicat  fait  moDt«r«— Xa  Ai^Im. 

II  fant  de  plus  grandea  vertus  pour  soutenir  In  benne  fortune  que 
la  maiivaise.— Xa  Roek^fimeauU. 

CeuB  qui  se  plaignent  de  la  fortune  n'ont  sourent  h  se  platnd:e 
que  d'eux«mteies.~  rotoAv. 


On  se  plaint  de  I'iasue  de  tel  ^v^nemcnt :  La  Jbrtune  a  trihi  nca 
4^brto,  dit-on :  c*est  dire  en  d'autres  if  rmea  :  II  est  arrM  tm  r^tuUat 
eant  eaute,  Pourquoi  ees  plain  tea  d'cnfant?  Ce  qui  est  arriv^ 
devatt  anriver.  Voire  maiaon  s*est  dcroul^  ;  c'cst  qu'elle  6tait  mal 
4ta}4e.  Le  peuple  a  ooaivcrt  d*acelamations  ses  oppresseurs  :  c*est 
puree  que  le  people  n^eat  pan  aasea  awancd  povr  oomprendre  ses 
T^ritabies  inldi^ts.  La  fortune  n'a  rien  h  ftire  Ih-dedans :  au  lieu 
de  Taccttser.  travaillea  les  causes,  I'effet  auivra.  Tel  est  le  lOie  qui 
oonvient  k  aea  cr4&tures  raisonnables. — /.  'B.  Say. 


Una  eoutonw  tska-imprudente  des  pkes  et  des  m^res,  des  inati- 
tuteurs  et  dee  denestionee,  c^st  de  faire  nattre  et  d'catxetenir  entre 
les  frdresmie  certaine  esinilation  qui  d^giSntee  en  diseorde  loraqu'ils 
■out  d'un  fige  plus  avane^,  et  trouble  la  paix  des  families. — ^Aeoon. 

O-LQXBB. 

Le  gleite  des  giands  hommee  ae  doit  toujours  mesurer  vox 
moyens  dont  Us  se  aont  setvii  pouz  racqu4rlr.— XaiEocft^^uomUL 

oovc 

II  y  a  dans  Tart  un  point  de  perfection,  eomme  de  boct4  ou  de 
maturity  dans  la  nature :  celui  qui  le  sent  et  qui  I'aime  a  le  goftt 
pafaii ;  oelui  qui  ne  le  sent  pas  et  qui  tdmt  en  de9fi  ou  au  delk  a  le 
ffofit  deCeettteux.  II  y  a  done  un  bon  et  un  mauvais  gofit,  et  Ton 
diapute  des  gofifei  a>ec .  fcindementw^iUi  Bruyire, 

QBAJRDBDB. 

La  fansee  grandeur  eat  ihronehe  et  xnanoessible :  eomme  elle 
sent  son  faibw ,  elle  se  eaohe,  ou  da  mofais  ae  se  monire  pas  de 
f^oDt,  et  ne  se  fait  voir  qu'autant  qu'il  faut  pour  Imiwser  et  ne 
paraltre  point  ee  qu'elle  eat,  je  vcux  dire  nne  vraie  petitesse.  La 
veritable  mndeur  est  Bbre,  douee,  familikre,  popuJaire.  Bile  ae 
Uisse  touener  ct  mauler ;  elle  ne  perl  rien  h  Ctre  vue  de  prke ;  plut 
on  la  eonnalt,  plus  on  I'admire.  Bile  se  courbe  par  bont4  vers  ses 
inttrieurs,  et  revieat  sane  effort  dans  son  nnturel.— Xa  Bruytre, 

Les  graoideurs  sont  eomme  les  perfume ;  ceuz  que  les  portent  ne 
les  sentent  quasi  pas^— CAHMm. 

ORAT1YB. 

Une  |{ravit4  trop  ^tud!4e  devtent  eomique ;  ee  sont  ecmme  des 
eztt^mitls  qui  se  touchent,  et  dont  le  miUeu  est  dignit4:  cela  ne 
s'appelle  pas  6tre  grave,  mais  en  jouer  le  personnaee ;  eelui  qtd 
songe  h  le  devenir  ne  le  sera  jamais.  Ou  la  gruviti  n>st  point,  ou 
elle  eat  naturelle,  ctil  est  moins  difficile  d^Sn  deseendre  que  d'y 
mottter.^Xa  Bruyk^ 

OUBBBB. 

n  n'y  a  que  deux  puissances  dans  le  mon^e :  le  sabre  et  I'esprit ; 
i'entends  par  I'esprit  les  institutions  civiles  et  religieuses.  A  la 
leogne  le  sabre  est  toujoure  battu  par  Veaprit.— iViyciUm. 

EABITUDB. 

On  triomphe  des  mauvaises  habitudes  plus  ais^ent  aujourd'hui 
que  demain. — Oonjueiut, 

DeuB  choses  toutes  contralres  nous  pr^viennent  ^galement, 
Phabitude  et  la  nouveaut4.— Xa  Brvyire. 

**  Youe  me  repicnea  de  bien  peu  de  chose,  disait  un  jeune  homme 
h  Platen. — Ce  n'eat  pas  peu  de  chose  que  I'habitude,    s4pondlt-il. 

EtabUsscx  I'ordre,  Thabitude  l*entretiendra.-~XM». 

Celui'lh  me  semble  avoir  tr^bien  oor^  la  force  de  la  coutune 
qui  le  premier  forger  ce  conte,  qu'une  femme  do  viHage,  ayant 
appria  de  earesaer  et  porter  entre  ses  bras  un  veau  dei  1  heure  de 
sa  naiseance,  et  continuant  toujours  h  ce  faire,  gagna  cela  par 
I'accoutumance,  que,  tout  grand  bcsuf  qu'il  4!ait,  cTle  le  portait 
encore:  car  c'est,  h  la  v4rite,  une  violento  et  traitreeee  mi-ittesie 
d'4eole  q«e  la  eoutume.  BUe  btabiit  en  nous,  peu  h  peu,  h  )a 
d6rob4e,  le  pied  de  son  autorlt4 :  mais,  par  ee  doua  et  humble  com- 
mencement, fayant  rassis  et  plant4  arec  I'aide  du  temps,  elle  nous 
d4couvre  tantAtun  furleux  et  tyrannlque  visage,  centre  lequel 
noua  n'avons  plus  la  liber il  de  hau£ser  sculemeat  les  yeux.— 


C'eat  passe  temps  auz  m4res  devoir  ua  enfant  tordre  le  cou  iun 

{^oulet,  et  s*4battre  h  blcsser  un  ehien  et  un  ehat.  Ce  aent  peurtant 
ea  vraies  semences  et  racines  de  la  eruauti,  de  la  tyrannJe  :  ellcs 
se  germent  li,  et  s'^Uvent  aptte  galUardement,  et  profltent  h  force 
entre  les  naaine  de  U  eoutume.— iduA. 

HAXSB. 

II  eet  hkdigne  d'un  honnlte  homme  de  le  servir  des  debris  d'une 
amiti4  qui  finit,  pour  satisfaire  une  haine  qui  commence*— Jbnaton. 

II  ne  faut  pas,  sans  de  fortes  rafsene,  scruter  le  ccsor  des  hom* 
mea.  Se  regarder  scrupulcusement  soi-mtme,  ne  Tegarder  ^ue 
ll^^xement  les  eotreSj  c'est  le  moyen  d'4viter  la  haine.— Cb^/boiuf. 

HAUVEDB* 

Tout  liomme  qu!  pense  asses  pour  n'ttre  pas  heot,  nest  jamais 
bas. — PaaeaL 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


on  artificUt 
a  method  of 


M.  Mo*  GAumAM  (CftTan)  wUhet  to  know  tbo  Utcst  work 
memory,  not  loo  dear.— S.  P.  O.  (Barnard  Caatlo),  will  find  >  ------  -- 

puSoff  laid  down  at  p.  S30.  toI.  I^A.  Mo*  Kihna  (CappoQain):  We  think 
tbaTFrance  formerly  ezereieed  the  freatett  inilncnee  on  the  literature  and 
seienee  of  England,  tmt  that  Germany  now  beare  the  palm.  On  this  anbjeet, 
however,  conmlt  "  ieflrey'a  Contribnttone  to  the  Edinboivh  XeTie|r; 


or 


any  Tolamce  of  the  Review  itself  that  maj  come  In  the  way.  We  are  glad 
that  there  is  a  *'lfatoa1  ImpioTcment  Society*'  in  Cappoquln.  Co.  Water- 
ford.— DisoiruLos  (B.  Field) ;  Right  about  the  lean  hone.  Cbrjwrem  it  not 
a  Latin  word,  neither  it  infenfem  applied  to  Mlumi  see  p.  94,  col.  S,  vol.  I. 
A  Latin  Dictionary  wonld  ceruinly  be  of  great  astittanee  to  you.  Thanks 
for  the  dlseorery  of  the  "  rwnd  world ;"  the  word  trantlatod  rwiMJ  in  the 
pMSafea  of  the  Psalms  found  in  the  Prayer  Book,  is  translated  hatnioMii  In 
the  Bible ;  but  iu  true  meaning  teems  to  be  unknown,  as  Gest  nius.  the  beat 
Hebrew  scholar  of  modern  timet,  seems  to  be  quite  at  fault  as  to  this  point. 
W.  C:  His  lines  are  capable  of  improTement.— A  BloiNHBi  (Chelsea), 
should  get  Cassell*s  *'  French  Mannai,**  price  Ss.,  and  eontinue  the  study  of 
the  lestont  in  the  P.  E.— P.  Buxton  (Salford):  Thanks  for  his  soluuons. 
A  millwright  ihould  study  mathematics  in  all  iU  branches,  both  pore  and 
mized^AooLPHOt  (Hull):  18  o'clock  noon,  is  neither  A.M.  nor  P-M.  j^t 
the  minute  after,  it  Is  Oh.  Im.  P.M. ;  and  the  minute  6</bre,  it  is  lib.  oOm. 
A.M^XXX  (Liverpool) :  It  is  highly  requlslto  in  thU  ace  of  strict  iaqntry 
for  every  cleigyman  to  know  the  eerfptures  In  their  original  tongues ;  and  it 
is  equally  requisite  for  every  one  who  desires  to  confute  C^nsayers  — 
J.  BussBLL  (Kings-cavil) :  Hit  new  soluUon  or  rather  form  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean Theorum  it  ingenious ;  we  shall  endearour  to  find  it  a  place  ioon.-- 
K.  PiroH  (Waltall),  will  obtoin  such  drawings  as  he  wanls  at  Harvey  and 
Darton's,  (3raeechorch*st.^AMlco  (Portomooth) :  Wa  sbaU  do  what  we  ean 
to  meet  hie  views  In  relation  to  the  European  languages,  ftc.,  but  Borne  wu 
not  buUt  ia  a  day.-J.  L.  As  O.  W.  (Glasgow)  will  now  be  •atlsfled.—A 
SoBoOL^lAL  (Bouthwark)  i  Genesis,  chap.  I.,  Terse  9.  If  she  be  of  suiuble 
age,  abe  may  get  some  influential  friend  to  recommend  her  at  a  pioper 
person  for  enjoying  the  privUege  of  reading  in  the  British  Museum. 

J.  M.  K.  (MalU) :  Hie  eolutioos  to  the  quesUons  In  Cassell's  Arithmetio 
are  correct.  We  beUeve  the  P.  K.  vrill  be  found  at  Halifax  in  America.— 
8.  EMnLnOK  (Bljth).  and  H.  B.  K.(Kinf»i»nd):  Under  contlderaUon.— 
IfiL  DBsrsaAiiDUii ;  A  fortiori,  meant  much  more  thertfore,  or  for  the 
stronger  reason;  a  priori,  means  for  a  reason  fottnded  on  thenatmt^the 
thing t  or  for  a  reastn  exactly  sveh  at  me  might  expect ;  a  postorlori.  means 
for  a  reason  fomtded  on  some  previous  argument,  statement,  or  fact, 
admitted  to  be  true;  prima  facie,  means  at  first  sight:  a  prima  facie  arrn- 
ment  is  a  specious  or  imposing  argument.  If  a  man  ••  csanot  know  what 
conscience  is,  until  he  knows  something  of  meUphyslce,"  he  is  much  to  be 
pitied  I  Every  Uansgrescor  of  a  righteous  law  must  both  imotf  and  feel 
what  conscience  la  (tee  Bom.  chap.  II,  Tcrso  11  and  15,  and  indeed  the 
whole  chapter). 

AlTHun  6HABV:  We  thank  him  for  bit  lines s  but  it  would  look  like  a 
with  for  flattery  to  insert  them.— J  ban  J.  T.  8.  (Leeds):  The  "French 
Manual.*'  published  by  Mr.  Cassell,  price  3s.,  is  a  substitute  for  the 
**  Reading  Book,"  to  wliieh  he  refers;  he  will  also  flud  in  the  P.  R.  in  the 
«'  French  Eztraete"  sufllcient  to  engage  his  attention  for  a  time.— J.  G.  C. 
(Clapham)  may  obtain  the  numbers  he  wants  by  calling  on  the  Editor  about 
theotb  March,  at  tbe  oflleeof  the  P.  E.— N.  M.  L.  (Barnard  Cattle):  IIU 
laat  exercise  is  better  than  the  former.— Y.  A.  S. :  Her  Terses  might  be  im- 
proved.—T.  J.  W.  bad  better  make  op  his  mind  from  our  columns.— 
Qboboios  :  We  are  initmcted  to  say  that  the  whole  16  volt,  of  Mr.  Cassell's 
Library  will  be  In  print  within  a  fortnigbc,— that  is,  reprinted.— T.  Gut 
(Broomside) :  Oo,  in  the  passage  *\Oo  to  the  ant,  thou  aluggard."  fto-  is  not 
an  inteijectioo,  but  tbe  8nd  person  ;tinKnlar  of  the  imperative  mood  of  the 
verb  to  go.  In  the  passages  quoted  from  James,  the  words  £0  to  are  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  age,  which,  like  the  Latin  age,  slgniHee,  HieraUy, 
to  do,  or  to  he  doing,  er  to  liold,  weigh,  or  consider ;  they  might,  therefore, 
be  translated,  coNtfiDea,  or  vrii a H  will,  what  1  am  going  to  say,  it  is. 
therefore,  used  adverbially,  like  the  words  behold,  see,  look,  come  now,  well, 
&e.  The  same  words,  go  /o.  in  the  past  ages  quoted  from  Genesis,  are  the 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  haba,  which  signifies,  literally,  to  give  place,  or 
sett-'thuii;  to  put  yourselves  in  the  attitude  cf  attention;  MM  much  as  to 
ssy  hearken,  listen^  fta.,  and  it  used  adTcrbiallyJutt  like  the  preceding 
vrords.  As  to  the  translation  of  Ezod.  axxil.  35,  it  is  so  literal  as  to  be 
obscure ;  it  should  be  **  they  were  the  ori^ators  of  the  calf*  which 
Aaion  made.**  The  fact  is.  they  compelled  him  to  make  it,  and  he  sub- 
mitted to  them  through  fear. 

R.  L  A. :  Phonography  tlgoifiot  writing  according  to  mmmI  ;  stenography 
means  writing  in  a  small  compass.  The  origin  and  structure  of  the  Low 
Islands  eatandtng  from  the  Society  Islands  towards  Cape  Horn  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  Coralline  plants,  growing  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  harbour  a 
data  of  lithophytic  («lon«  prodticiiig)  inteete,  which,  during  their  life,  form 
round  them  a  subttence  which  after  their  death  beoomee  hard  as  a  stone. 
The  rock-work  of  one  generation  affords  a  foundation  to  that  of  the  sno- 
eeedlng,  and  layers  are  thus  placed  over  each  other  till  they  reach  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  form  islands.  As  soon  as  the  rock  is  expoeed  to  the  air  the 
inseete  qoii  tbe  surfliee,  leaving  it  perforated  by  numerous  holiowt ;  but  they 
work  for  some  time  laterally  (tideways),  forming  immediately  under  the 
water  concealed  table-reefk,  which  hare  given  occasion  to  numerous  and  fatal 
shipwreeka.  Meantime,  from  amid  the  interetioeeof  the  surface  plants  spring 
up,  which,  on  their  decay,  are  converted  into  soil,  and  thus  by  degrees  the 
new  island  Is  covered  with  luxurious  vegetetlon.— J.  McKibtib  ( Wlgton) : 
Under  consideration.— J.  OonrBBT  (Worksop)  wiU  see  in  the  Literary 
Noticee  of  the  P.  E.  auch  hooka  as  will  be  useful  to  blm  and  his  friends; 
and  by  ordering  them  of  the  penon  who  supplies  him  with  the  P.  E.  he  wiU 
most  readily  obtain  them. 

H.F.  MoPrbbsok  (Grimsby):  Tbe  error  is  now  correeted.    See  also 

Vo,  46, p.  SOO,  col.  1,  line  60 U.Fishbb:  In  order  to  write  "eleven 

'thousand,  eleven  hundred  and  eleven."  remember  that  elfaen  hmndred  is 
tae  ihouiand  one  hundred  i  so  that  the  proper  expression  is  twelve  tkousand, 
MH  hundred,  and  eleven. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 

Oi?r  AKS  Watbb  ;  a  pair  of  pictorial  designa  by  Kenny  Meadows,  portray- 
ing the  effecte  arising  from  the  indulgence  of  thoee  potent  liqaids.    In  the 
first,  GiH,  we  have  the  interior  of  the  dmnkardls  home,  with  a  gttmpee  •( 
the  horrors  which  belong  peculiarly  to  such  homes;  In  the  second,  Watbb. 
we  see  how  comfort,  cleanuness.  and  peace  attend  the  steps  of  the  tampcrate 
man.    The  contrast  is  well  sustained,  and  the  pictnree    which 
84  iacbea  by  16  inches-*«annot  but  be  popular.  We  have  had  toe 
and  pictures  in  praise  of  the  drinking  customs  of  our  country,  and 
are  glad  to  perceive  that  our  poets  and  artiste  arc  beginning  to  daaeover 
that  they  may  get  inspiration  even  out  of  water— 
"  Wine,  wine,  thy  power  and  praise 
Have  ever  been  echoed  in  minstrel  lays ; 
But  water,  1  deem,  hath  a  mightier  claiin 
To  fill  up  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  7* 
These  pictures,  which  should  be  framed  snd  hung  over  every  eottage 
chimney-piece,  and  on  the  walls  of  every  factory,  and  workshop,  and  raggod 
school  throughout  all  the  land,  can  be  obtained  of  every  books^er  fiir  oae 
shilling.    They  are  exquisitely  engraved  on  wood,  by  Messrs.  Henry  Linton 
and  William  Measom. 

THBAuTooiaraa  pob  Fbiboom;  eontelning.  In  addition  to  a  Kew 
Story  by  Mrs.  Btowb,  authoress  of  **  Uncle  Tom'e  (Sabin,**  entitled  **  The 
Two  Altars :  or,  Two  Plcturee  In  One ;— The  Altar  of  Liber^,  or  1776 ; 
The  Alter  of— .or  ISSOt^a  thrilling  Narrative  by  Fbbdbbick  Dovgulss. 
enUUed  •*  The  Heroic  Slave;"  "Passages  in  the  Life  of  aSUva  Woman," 
by  Annie  Parker ;  **  Placido,  the  Cuban  Slave,"  by  Profeeeor  W.  G.  Allen : 
*'Tbe  Heroic  Slave  Woman,"  by  tbe  Bev.  J.  8.  Hay.lte.;  also.  Contri- 
butions from  the  leading  Writers  in  America  on  the  Queethm  of  Kegro 
Bmsnclpation ;  and,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantlci  from  tlie  Bari  of  Carlisle, 
the  Bisoop  of  Oxford,  Wilson  Arroittead,  Joseph  Sturge,  Sec  ;  vrith  fac- 
similes of  the  Autographs  of  all  the  Contribotora,  Price  la.,  in  boarde ;  or 
bound  in  doth,  with  Eight  beautiful  Engravings  from  designa  by  Gilbert 
and  WUIU,  price  Is.  fid. 

ATBBIIM  COMSIDBBBD     TBBOLOOIOALLT    AKO     POLITICAU.T.        This 

Volume,  consiste   of  thirteen  Lectures,  by  the  Bev.  LTMaif  Bbbchbb. 
D,D.  (father  of  Mrs.   H.  B.  Stowe.)     These  Lecturee  entar  fully  into 
the  momentoue  question  now  at  issue,  or,  at  least,  under  discnaaiett. 
betvreen  "  Secularism"  and  Christianity.    For  close  reasoning  and  eloquent 
declamation,  these  Lectnres  have  rarelv  been  surpassed.    The  VoJame,  Jnsc 
issued.  Is  well  printed,  and  la  sold  for  as.  6d.  bound  to  doth.  It  is  important 
in  ordering  this  work,  that  John  Cassell's  edition  should  be  eneeially  named. 
Tbb  Altab  or  THB  Housbbolo:  a  Series  of  Servlcce  for  Domestie  Wor- 
ship for  every  Moniinr  and  Evening  in  the  Tear ;  Select  Portions  of  Holy 
Wnt,  and  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings  for  Particular  Oceaaions ;  vrtth  an 
Address  to  Heads  of  Famlliei.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  John -Harris,  D.O.,  Pria- 
cipal  of  New  College,  St.  John's  Wood;  Author  of  "The  Oreai  Teaeberf 
••Mammon;"  "Pre- Adamite  Earth,"  ftcftc,  aaaiated  by  eminent oontribnton. 
The  fdlowiog  are  among  the  Miniatera  engaged  In  tbe  preparatiop  of  Th& 
Altab  of  thb  Hodsihold  :— The  Bev.  J.  Sherman,  the  ftev.  W,  Urwick. 
D.D.,  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Bunting,  M.A.,  the  Bev.  B.  Ferguson,  LL.D.,  tbe  Bev. 
F.  A.  Cox,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  |^e  Bev.  Professer  Larimer,  the  Bev.  Newman  Ball. 
B.A.,  the  Rev.  B.  S.  HoUls,  the  Bev.  W.Chalmers,  A.M.,  tbe  Bev.  J.  Beau- 
mont, M.D.,  tbe  Bev.  Samuel  Martin,  the  Bev.  William  Brock,  the  Bet. 
John  Kenne  dy.  A..M,  the  Bev.  William  Leaak,  the  Bev.  Cbailea  WilBamt. 
the  Bev.  W.  W.  Ewbank,  A.M.,  the  Bev.  J.  Stooghtoo.  the  Bev.  W.  Rcid. 
the  Bev.  George  Smith,  kc.  &c.    The  Work  will  be  completed  in  Twelve 
Parts,  one  to  appear  on  the  First  dav  of  each  inoaeeaiva  month  ;  the  whctf 
forming  One  Handsome  Volume,  with  Frontispiece  engraved  on  steel  by  a 
flrat-rate  Artist.    Parts  I.  to  III.  are  now  ready,  price  Is.  each,  or  in  one 
Quarterly  Section,  price  Sa. 

Ca9sbll*8  Euclid.— Tbb  Elbxkkts  of  Gbombtbt.  Containing  the 
First  Six,  and  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books  of  Euclid.  Edited  by  Bobert 
Wallace,  A.M.,  price  la.  in  stUT  covers,  or  ls.6d.  neat  doth. 

Tub  Sblf  and  Class  Exaxinbb  in  Euoud,  containing  thrEnnne^ 
tions  of  all  the  Prepotitlont  and  Corollaries  In  CaneUli  Edition,  for  the  ase 
of  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Private  Sludente,  is  now  ready,  price  Sd. 

Tub  Avswbbs  to  all  tub  QcxarioirB  iir  Casbbll**  AmiTamnc 
for  the  use  of  Private  Students,  and  of  Teachsn  and  Profissaors  who  use  this 
work  in  their  classei,  isjutt  ittaed,  price  3d. 

Tub  Ladies'  Wobx  Book,  containing  full  Instructions  for  every  kind  «f 
Ladies*  Work,  In  Point  Lace,  Knitting,  Netting,  Embroidery,  Crodiet,  fcc, 
forming  the  mott  splendid  Book  for  the  Work-table  ever  issued.  Thie  work 
conteine  an  immense  number  of  the  neweet  Designs  Ibr  Ladiaa*  Work,  of 
every  description,  and  is  produced  in  a  style  perftcuy  wiiqne.  Priee  ts.6d» 
Thb  Ladibs*  Dbawino-Boox  Book,  in  which  are  intsodoeed  the 
choicest  Engrarings  firom  the  **  lUostrated  Exhibiter  and  Magaxine  of  Art,** 
and  the  *<  Ladiee'  Work  Book;"  the  whde  forming  a  beantiful  VohssM  fir 
the  Drawing-room.  The  work  ia  printed  on  fine  Plate  Paper,  and  got  np  la 
the  first  style  of  Art.    Prioe  10s.  od. 

The  Pathway,  a  Beligiooa  Msgailne,  priee  Sd.  each  Vonbcr.  inolsseil  ia 
a  neat  wrapper.  The  Fourth  Volume  has  Just  commenced— VoU.  I.  and  11. 
price  8s.  Sd.  each.  Vol.  III., price  Ss.  Sd., neatly  bound,  are  now  ready. 

Dmolb  Tom's  Cabik,  with  Twenty-seven  lUnttratione  en  wood,  by 
George  Cmikshauk,  and  an  axeellent  Portrait  of  the  Anthp i eea.^Tbter 
Editiunt  of  this  popular  work  are  now  en  sale  at  our  oOea— a  Drawti^ 
Boom  Edition,  demy  Svo*,  price  4s.  6d«  elegaathr  bound,  vrith  gilt  edges ; 
crown  Svo.,  neatly  bound,  gut  edges,  Ss.  6d.,  or  plain  binding.  Is. 

TUf  iLLtrSTBATXD  EZlilBITOB  AND  MAOAZIMB  OF  ABT— The  FilBt  T»9 

Parte  of  a  new  and  improved  Series  of  this  work,  under  the  title  of  toe 
Illostbatbd  Maoazihb  of  Abt,  are  now  ready,  priee  One  Shilling  eecb. 
'Weekly  Numbers  are  now  enclosed  In  a  neat  wia[ppei,  prtoe  Sd.  Ia  sddftioa 
to  numerous  Engrarings  in  the  text,  each  number  containa  a  fine  Engrav- 
ing, worked  on  Plate  Paper.  With  the  first  Part  waa  preaanlad  a  spmidid 
View  of  the  Interior  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  during  the  Interment  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington,  printed  upon  fine  Plate  Paper,  measuriag  elgbieea 
inches  by  thirieen,  in  addition  to  fonr  separate  Batraviqgs.  and  a  ktge 
number  of  oholoe  Iliustrations,  with  whkh  each  Part  ia 
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LESSONS  IN  PHONETIC   SHORT-HAND.— No.  VI. 

By  Albx.  Id[aLVtLUi  Bbll,  F.R.S.S.A., 

ProfetBor  of  Bloeatlon  andVoAal  Physiology,  Member  of  the  British  Phonetic  Council,  Author  of  the  "Principles  of  Speech  and 

Elocution  '•— "  The  Elocutionary  Manual "— '*  Bieno-phonography,"— &c. 


68.  Trb  Bubordinate  words  given  in  the  preceding  lesson 
were  tmcontracted,  except  in  site;  written  with  all  their 
elements,  only  without  full-sized  characters.  The  following 
list  contains  such  words  as  are  represented  by  a  simplification 
of  their  alphabetic  form,  as  /*,  for  a//er ;  r  rt«^,  for  round; 
b  hy  for  ^eAind ;  dr,  for  under,  &c. 

69.  The  letters  printed  in  iiahes  in  the  list  are  those  used  to 
denote  the  words.  Illustrations  of  the  different  forms  are  given, 
though^  as  they  are  all  merely  alphabetic,  the  student  should 
be  able  to  supply  them  for  himself  from  the  descriptiye  print- 
ing ;  and  he  is  recommended  to  write  them  from  this, — cover- 
ing down  the  marks, — as  the  readiest  means  of  fixing  them 
upon  the  memory. 

[As  in  the  preceding  lesson,  an  asterisk  (*)  after  s,  indicates 
the  hook  9 ;  after  r,  the  horiicnial  r ;  after  m,  n,  or  ng,  a  ring  : 
(')  signifies  write  upwarda \  and  C"),  write  bachcardt]. 

70.  List  of  Subordinatb  Words 
rbpresbnted  bt  a  simplification  op  thb1r  alphabetic  form. 

-to 


2?eAind 
6'eyoii*d 

(D.)  under* 
dur^ing* 

JUBi  [dzhMSi] 
(F.)  V"  <er 

(K.)  can  [Aran] 

q\ut%  [*wi/'e] 

ejEcept  [e**»ept] 
c^oss  [a*r»osj 

(L.)  rutle 
hlready 

large  [/ar^i^ah] 

Much  [m^xkUh] 
imm'c<riate/y 

m*ean*whito 


L 
U 

A 
\ 

N 


(N.)  in  or*der  to 

in  or^der  thAt 

"Perhaps* 
(R.)  her* 

har*i/y 
accor*<fiiiy*/y 

8Ccor*rfiii^*    /o    [cofi' 
neeted] 

rouii*d 

raMer 

Such  [»»ut#A] 
T'o^ther 

et  eeietVL  [tt*^] 

yrhUh  [vrhifth] 

hetw^ixt 

hetto*een* 

niiher 

V.)  erer'laa^ifi^* 

(W.)    notunihaW^nd' 


K 

h 
h 

u 


EXBROISBS. 


once,  after  all,  quite  so,  quite  as,  quite  enough,  quite  alone, 
j^uite  another,  except  that,  except  as,  except  among,  except 
indeed,  except  only,  except  some,  except  this,  except  which, 
except  such,  little  less,  little  (or)  none,  large  enough,  as  large 
as,  perhaps  so,  perhaps  always,  perhaps  indeed,  accordlnglj 
therefore,  rather  than,  rather  far,  rather  near,  rather  better, 
rather  less,  rather  soon,  rather  that,  rather  large,  ratlier  much, 
hardly  (so)  much,  such  as,  as  such,  as  much  as,  as  little  as, 
altogether,  together  with,  whichever,  her  own,  by  and  bye, 
thenceforward,  thitherward,  every  one,  very  soon,  very  far, 
very  little,  very  well. 

II. — Write  the  following  words,  by  adding  the  letters  in 
iialica  to  the  subordinate  words,  omitting  the  letters  within 
brackets : — 

One  M(ing),  someM(ing),  same  M(ing),  someM(ing)  else, 
any<A(ing),  just/y,  larger*,  laigeit",  large/y,  liket<''i«*e,  under- 
fi*ea/A,  some/(ime),  some<(ime)«*,  same  ^(ime),  often<(ime)»*, 
far(the)r*,  far(the}<^  never(the)le88,  here(to)fore. 

72.  Contracted  letters  never  having  vowels  before  them  in 
full  alphabetic  writing,  the  addition  of  a  dot  bifare  any  tmall 
eharaetir,  simple  or  compound,  will  furnish  a  distinctive  symbol 
for  any  word  to  which  it  may  be  appropriated.  This  principle 
is  employed  to  distinguish  the  past  from  the  present  form  of 
the  auxiliary  verbs  do,  ean,  may,  ahail^  and  will.    Thus. 


71.  I.— Write  the  following  compound  words  and  phrases, 
by  uniting  ih$  ntbordinati  tymbob, 

l^orasmueh,  inasmuch,  just  so.  Just  as,  just  about.  Just  because, 
just  like,  Just  this,  jntt  thus.  Just  that,  just  then,  just  one,  just 

TOL.   II 


A  dot  before  do  (d)    ......  is 

can  (k)    is 

ffuiy  (m') is 

shatt  {Bhl) is 

mil  (wl) is 


II 
II 
II 


11 


II 


did. 

could. 

might. 

should. 

would. 


73.  The  same  principle  of  distinction  is  applied  to  a  few 
other  woids.    Let  the  learner  supply  the  symbols.    Thus  :— 


A  dot  before  /  (all)  is 

,.       /(off)   IB 

„        h  (he,  him)  ...  is 

„        ha*  (his)     ...  is 

before  a  ring  (am,  &c.,)  is 

ff   (ago)    is 


II 
II 

i» 
II 


II 


II 
II 
II 
II 
»i 
II 
>i 
II 


II 


II 
II 
II 

99 
l> 
%i 
11 
II 


/  (to,  it)   is 

fh  (they, them)  is 

thr*  (ihere,  their)  is 

tAr*t  (thereat)  is 

ic  (we)     is 

ichi  (while)  ...  is 

rk  (like)   is 

r,  ring  (round)  is 


let. 

if. 

who,  whom. 

whose. 

i.e.  [id  est,  that  is]. 

e.g.  or  ez.gr.  [Exempli 

gratia  =  By  way  of 

example], 
out. 
though, 
through, 
throughout, 
away, 
awhile, 
alike, 
around. 


74.  Another  similsr  and  equally  simple  principle  of  distinc- 
tion is  employed  in  the  notation  of  the  words  at,  thou  {the$^ 
thy),  thine,  ut,  ye,  and  doum.  These  words  are  individualised, 
and  preserved  from  confusion  with  to,  tJuy,  then,  to,  &c.,  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  angular  tick  to  the  letters.    Thus  : — 


at 


1 


thou  (thee,  thy) 
thine 


'^ 


th 


thn 


us 

ye 
down 


V^ 


J 


s 

y 

d 


Tub  Verb  to  Ha\b. 

75.  A  fuU-tised  H  is  used  to  represent  the  verb  Havt,  This 
character  is  perfectly  distinctive,  as  it  never  occurs  in  ordinary 
English  notation.  In  the  word  ahoy  the  final  vowel  would  be 
indicated  by  a  dot. 
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Saving^  had,  &c,t  are  represented  by  alphabetic  additions,  to 
*' haver     Thua:- 


haying 

had 

to  hate 
haye  had 
had  had 
baring  had 


^  ^  have^  ng. 

I it  have, 

^H —  have,  repeater. 
'  ■  }  'I  hadf  repeater, 
I — ^         having,  repeater. 


BzcRciSE. — Write  the  following  phrases,  by  uniting  the 
subordinate  symbols  :~* 

Have  been,  have  to  be,  to  have  been,  having  been,  had  been, 
shall  have,  should  have,  will  have,  would  have,  may  have, 
might  have,  can  have,  could  have,  must  have,  shall  have  been, 
should  have  had.,  to  have  had,  will  have  to  be,  must  have  had, 
may  have  bad  to  be,  &c. 

76.  Tho  verb  to  do  is  not,  like  be,  united  with  other  auxiliary 
verbs.  It  must  be  written  to  one  side  of  the  verb.  This  is 
necessary  to  prevent  confusion  between  had  and  have  done. 


^    shall  be. 
I  should  do. 


^  wiU  be. 
y    would  do. 


0^1    may  do. 
^/  might  be  done. 


77.  ExBRCisB. — Write  the  following  phrases,  tmiting  the 
wordt  oonmetod  by  hyphene  :«- 

To-be  done,  having-been  done,  have-to-be  done,  shall-be 
done,  wiU-have-to-be  done,  do  have  done,  to-have-been  done, 
might-have-been  done,  should-have-to-be  done,  might-have- 
had- to-be  done,  &c. 

Tbb  AnvxABS  More  and  Moet, 

78.  The  common  sign  of  plm  (4-)  is  adopted  to  denote  the 
synonymous  word  more  \  and  moet  and  mottly  are  represented 
by  alphabetic  additions  to  plus.    Thus- 


more* 


"TL      (more,l)  mostly. 


ll      (more,  t)  most. 

Thifl  symbol  is  applied  to  all  compounds  containing  enore  and 
moH\  as 


moreover. 


evermore. 


c: 


1 


almost. 


-ti 


foremost* 


79.  ExERcisB.— Write  the  following  phrases  by  uniting  the 
eubordinate  symbolt.    Omit  the  letters  witoin  brackets  : 

Far-more,  more-like,  many-more,  any-more,  nothing-more, 
less  (or) -more,  more  (or)-less,  neither-more(nor)-le8S,  some- 
more,  still-more,  more-Uian,  what- more,  little-more,  much- 
more,  perhaps-more,  rather-more,  more-so,  more-immediately, 
more-accordmg  to. 

Thb  Nboatiyss  No  and  Jfbt. 

80.  The  negative  particles  no  and  not  are  represented  by  a 
very  small  oblique  cross,  written  eithtr  construotiTcly  or 
separately.    Thus  :— 

X    X     >  x/  I 

"^ '      J  No,  not  in  the  least,  I  tell  you,  no ! 

81.  The  negatives  no  or  notmaj  be  joined  to  any  subordinate 
word — as  in  and  un  were  indicated  with  prefixes— by  eroming 
ths  end  of  the  contraction,  or  the  ring,  if  it  is  a  ring  letter. 
Thus ;— 


^ 
^ 

-^ 


be  not. 

do  not. 

not  to  be. 
not  to  do. 


no  more.  uf 

not  less.  X 

am  not,  &c«  ^ 

never[=not  ever]  "If 

^        will  not. 

A^      shall  not  be. 

must  not  be  done, 

82.  ExBRCiSB. — Write  the  following  negative  phrases  by 
uniting  the  component  symbols,  omitting  the  letters  within 
brackets. 

Not  above,  not  below,  not  bad,  no  better  than,  not  good,  not 
so  far  as,  no  greater  than,  not  here,  not  [at]  all,  not  always, 
not  [in  the]  least,  may  not  be,  might  not  have  been,  not  to  be 
done,  not  many  more,  not  mine,  not  any  more,  not  until  then, 
not  only  so,  not  unless,  not  enough,  not  so,  no  sooner  there- 
fore, not  [the]  same,  not  as  [it]  was,  not  as  if^  not  so  often  as, 
let  [itl  not  be,  if  not,  not  his  own,  did  not,  would  not  be, 
should  not  have,  cannot,  could  not  have  had,  not  quite,  not 
perhaps,  perhaps  not,  not  according  to,  rather  not  have,  not 
such  as,  not  together,  not  to  have,  had  not,  not  having  had 

83.  The  list  of  the  subordinate  classes  of  words  is  now  com- 
plete. So  few  of  the  symbols  are  in  any  degree  arbitrary,  that 
the  learner  can  have  but  little  difficulty  in  committing  them  pa- 
fectly  to  memory.  They  must  now  be  familiarised  to  the  hand 
and  eye  by  practice.  Perhaps  the  best  exercise  for  this  purpose 
will  be  to  ^TLte  in  semi-stenography,  or  mixed  short  and  long 
hand,  for  some  time.  This  mode  consists  in  writing  the  nouns, 
Terbs,  and  other  leading  words  in  long-hand,  while  pre/tse»t 
affixee,  and  the  eubordinate  words — articles,  preposition)^  pro- 
nouns, auxiliary  verbs,  conjunctions,  and  common  adverbs- 
are  supplied  in  contracted  snort-hand  writing. 

84.  This  method  of  writing  in  semi^stenography,  besides 
being  useful  as  a  means  of  acquiring  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
subordinate  symbols,  has  a  further  and  permanent  utility  as  a 
general  manuscript  style,  applicable,  especially,  to  lectures, 
sermons,  and  other  compositions  that  are  to  be  read  from  in 
public,  or  to  be  printed  from.  It  is  quite  as  easily  read — even 
after  only  a  few  hours'  study  of  the  system — as  full  long-hand 
writing ;  and,  as  it  saves  more  than  half  the  time  and  space 
occupied  by  ordinary  long-hand,  it  possesses  no  mean  advan- 
tages to  literary  men,  as  an  easily  acquired  compotHitn'^yie^ 
which  any  printer  could  very  readily  be  taught  to  decipher  and 
"  set "  from  with  accuracy, 

85.  The  following  illustration  exemplifies  the  mode  of  writ- 
ing in  semi-stenography.  The  leading  words  occupy  a  con- 
tinuous line  ;  they  are  first  written,  and  the  subordinate 
symbols  are  thrown  into  the  interlinear  apace,  just  as  we  dot 
the  «*s  and  stroke  our  <*b.  Subordinate  words  pronounced 
after  the  leading  words  to  which  they  accentually  belong — as 
in  the  phrases  'Agoing  on,"  ** reflect  iteel/,**  &c.— are  written 
in  the  line  of  long-hand.  Prefixes  and  affixes  are  drawn  aerate 
the  lower  end  of  the  long-hand  letter  next  them.  The  words 
and  syllables  within  brackets  in  the  illustration  are  those  that 
are  to  be  thus  written  in  short-hand  in  the  line  of  the  writing. 

going      [on]       world     men        know     notice.      Brents 


aspect* 


oge. 


things    attain    certain  sise  a.«aume    certain 

attract  att[enti.n]         win     place    nota[biUtie8] 
Principle    [over] turn    institu[tiQQs]    falsehood 
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floct[itsclf]    vivid      [con]yic[tioi]8      millionB,       inaugurated 
historic    page,  gain    recogni[tion]    rightfful]  honouri. 


10  X 

work    doing 

X 

[con]  quest 

N 

applaud. 


done,        [con]8uin]na[tion] 
triumph      [con]flIcC 


X 

progresi 


men       appreciate 


86.  Key  to  trs  abovb.— How  much  ia  there  alwaya  going 
on  in  the  world  which  men  either  do  not  know  or  do  not  notice. 
Events,  as  well  as  things,  must  attain  a  certain  size,  and 
assume  a  certain  aspect,  before  they  will  attract  attention  and 
win  a  place  among  the  notabilities  of  the  age.  A  principle 
must  overturn  the  institutions  of  falsehood,  and  reflect  itself 
in  the  vivid  convictions  of  millions,  before  it  can  be  inaugurated 
on  the  historic  page,  or  gain  a  recognition  of  its  rightful 
honour!.  It  is  work  not  doing  but  done,  consummation  not 
progress,  conquest  and  triumph  rather  than  conflict,  which 
men  appreciate  and  applaud. 


LESSONS   IN   LATIN.— No.  XLV. 

By  John  B.  Biabd,  D.  D. 

SYNTAX. 

HAVTxa  given  these  general  explanations,  I  proceed  now  to 
take  up  each  of  the  general  divisiona  into  which  I  have 
divided  the  aubjeot  of  Latin  syntax.  And  firat  I  shall 
treat  of 

Agsbbmbnt. 

Agreement,  also,  bean  the  name  of  concord.  Agreement 
may  take  place  variously,  as  between 

1.  A  noun  and  a  noun. 

2.  A  noun  and  a  pronoun. 

3.  A  pronoun  and  a  pronoun. 

4.  A  noun  and  an  adjective  or  a  partieiple. 

5.  A  noun  with  a  verb. 

6.  A  pronoun  with  a  verb. 

1.  A  noun  agrees  with  a  noun,  e.  g., 

Tomgris  fuit  regina, 
Tmiyrit  was  queen. 

Here  ob<(erve  the  two  nouns  are  subject  and  attribute.  Tomyris 
is  the  subject,  and  regina  is  the  attribute,  and  they  are  both 
in  the  nominative  case,  singular  number,  end  feminine  gender. 
We  may  then  say,  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  noun  aa  an  attribute 
agrees  with  its  subjecc  in  gender,  number,  and  case.  The 
sentence  before  us  presents  an  instance  of  another  fact  in  Latin 
syntax,  namely,  that  the  verb  esse  (with  some  others)  has  the 
same  cose  after  it  as  before  it. 

Sometimes  the  attribute,  though  agreeing  in  sense  with  the 
subject,  departs  from  it  in  gender  alone,  or  in  both  gender  and 
number,  e.  g.,  first  as  to  gender, 

Tumyris  fuit     patriae  decuB ; 

Ibmyris  was  the  honour  of  her  country  ; 

where  decus,  though  referring  to  a  feminine  noun,  is  in  the 
neuter  gender. 

In  number,  also,  the  attribute  may  vary  from  the  sub- 
ject, e.  g., 

ToMTRis  fecit      DELTCIAE       Scftl^Anim. 

ToMYBis  Ufoa  TH£  DELIGHT  o/ the  Scffthians. 

A  noim,  moreover,  agrees  wiih  a  noun  when  one  noun  is 
added  to  atiother  to  explain  its  meaning  or  application.  This 
construction  is  caUed  apposition  (from  ad,  to,  and  pono,  / 


place),  because  the  second  (or  ihad)  noun  is  simply  put  or  sub* 
joined  to  the  first,  e.  g., 

ToMTBis,  RSoiNA  Scythanim,  Ctbcm,  regeh  Persarnm  devidt; 
ToHTRis,  THE  QUEEN  qfthe  ScytMans,  conquered  Cybus/thb  kimo  q^ 
the  Persians  i 

where,  observe  that  regie  a,  being  in  apposition  with  Tomyris, 
agrees  with  it  in  gender,  number,  and  case.  The  same  relation 
exists  between  Cyrum  and  regem.  In  this,  as  in  the  preceding 
instance  of  a  noun  agreeing  with  a  noun,  a  departure  is  idlow- 
able  in  gender  and  in  number,  but  not  in  case.  Thus  we  may 
substitute  decus  or  deliciae  for  regina.  The  essential  point, 
then,  in  this  construction  is,  that  A  noun  at  an  attribute  muti 
agree  m  taae  with  Ha  predicate,  and  a  noun  in  apposition  muit  agree 
in  ease  with  the  noun  to  which  it  ia  appended. 

Vocabulary. 

Athenae,  arum,  f.  Athens;  Dactra,  orum,  n.  JSaetria;  Lon* 
diuium,  i,  n.  London;  Anglia,  ae,  f.  Mngland;  situs,  a,  um 
(from  sine),  placed,  aUuatid;  Leonidas,  ae,  m.  Zeonidaa;  cogo, 
cogere,  coegl,  coactum  3,  /  bring  together,  compO,  drttw,  reatrain, 
lead;  cultor,  oris,  m.  a  adtivator,  one  teho  attends  to;  blandus,  a,  um, 
sqft,  winning;  adulator,  dris  3,  a  pMerer;  incite  1,  Iter^on,  impd; 
Corinthus,  i,  f.  2,  CorinXh ;  Carthago,  Carthaglais,  f.  3,  Carthage ; 
inventrix,  trfcis,  f.  8,  a  discoverer ;  Cithaeron,  dnis,  m.  3,  Motmt 
Cithaeron;  Scythae,  arum,  ni.  3,  the  Se^ftMans;  domicuium,  i,  n.on 
(dwde ;  nntriz,  nutrfcis,  f.  3,  a  nurse. 

Exercises. — Latin-Enolisu. 

Athenae  fuerunt  urbs ;  Romulus  fuit  rex ;  Bactra,  regionii 
caput,  sita  sunt  sub  monte  Farapamlso ;  Leonldas  rex  fait  Spaiw 
tanorum;  Jugurtha  cogebat  exercitum,  agri  et  pecQris  magis 
quam  belli  cultorem  ;  regina  est  pecunia ;  voluptates  blandissimae 
sunt  dominae ;  adulatores  sunt  peseimum  genus  homlnum ; 
\iginti  naves,  classis  Romanorum,  remis  incitautur;  Pompeius, 
nostri  amores,  veniet;  Corinthus,  lumen  totius  Oraeciae,  est 
deleta;  mors  omnium  rerum  eat  extremum;  Cartbago  atque 
Corinthus,  opulentissimao  urbes,  eversae  sunt;  Lacedaemonioa, 
fortissimos  mortalium,  non  ferrum  sed  aurum  vicit ;  Philosophia, 
veritatis  inventrix,  morum  quoque  et  discipUnae  magistra  est. 

Ekgusu-Latin. 

Thebes,  the  capital  (caput^  of  Beotia,  was  (were)  sitaated  under 
Mount  Citbaeron:  London  is  tbe  capital  of  Eo gland;  London  is 
the  mistress  of  England;  frugality  is  the  producer  of  the  other 
virtues ;  the  Scythians,  very  warlike  men,  live  on  flesh ;'  of  all 
men,  the  Scythians  are  the  most  warlike ;  the  Roman  people  is  tbe 
conqueror  of  all  nations ;  Rome  was  the  capital  (head)  of  the 
world ;  Athens  was  of  old  the  abode  of  the  arts,  the  nurse  of 
philosophy  and  eloquence. 

In  regard  to  the  sentence  mors  omnium  remm  est  extremum, 
death  is  the  end  of  aU  things,  a  remark  may  be  desirable.  Here 
mors,  the  subject,  ia  in  the  feminine  gender,  and  extremum, 
the  attribute,  in  the  neuter.  The  rule,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
broken.  The  sentence,  however,  observes  the  usual  law  of 
Latin  construction.  In  instances  of  this  kind,  negotium,  thing, 
is  generally  said  to  be  understood  or  implied.  The  simple  fact 
is,  that  regard  is  here  paid  to  the  sense  rather  than  the  gram- 
mar ;  the  grammar  would  require  extremum  to  agree  in  gender 
with  mors,  and  so  to  be  extrcma ;  but  the  sense,  declaring  that 
no  gender  is  contemplated  or  concerned,  puts  the  attribute  into 
the  neuter.    Other  examples  are  given  here : — 

Tnrpc  scnex  miles,  turpe  senilis  amor. — Ovid, 
Triito  lupus  eet  stabuU«. — Virgil. 
Yarittm  et  mutabile  semper  (est)  femina. — VirgiL 
AUud  eat  actio  bona,  aliud  est  oratio. — Pling. 

It  is  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  by  reference  to  the  sense,  that 
such  phrases  as  the  following  are  to  be  explained : — Excisa 
ferro  est  Pergamum,  Fergamum  has  been  cut  down  bgihe  sword^ 
where  excisa  is  feminine  to  agree  with  urbs,  city,  though  Per- 
gamum is  of  the  neuter  gender.  Explain  tlius,  Eunuchus  bis 
die  acta  est  ^that  is,  fabula  or  comedia). 

In  the  sentence  Athenae  fuerunt  urbs,  Athens  was  a  city, 
Athens  is  in  the  Latin  of  the  plural  number,  and  urbs  of  the 
singular.  Here,  again,  the  sense  is  regarded  more  than  the 
sound;  for  Athenae,  though  plural  in  form,  is  singular  in 
meaning.  The  sense  must  always  have  predominance.  In  this 
sentence : — 

Amantlum  irae  amorls  integratio  est;    . 
Lovers'  quarrels  art  the  ratoration  qfkne ; 
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where  the  plural  subject  irae  is  identified  with  the  singular 
attribute  integratio,  the  sense  causes  a  departure  from  the 
strict  grammatical  rule ;  and  an  attempt  to  put  the  grammar 
right  might  issue  in  a  change  of  the  sense ;  for  instance,  for 
irae  read  ira,  a  loyers'  quarrel  is  the  restoration  of  love,  one 
quarrel  might  not  have  the  alleged  effect ;  bdsldesi  what  was 
general  has  now  become  particular. 

In  these  two  sentences, 

1.  Athenae  Aienmt  urbt ; 

2.  AmantiQin  irae  amoris  iategratio  eii ; 

we  find  the  subjects  and  the  predicates  of  different  numbers. 
The  general  rule  in  such  cases  is,  that  the  verb  should  agree  with 
the  subject ;  accordingly,  in  number  I,  fuerunt  is  connected 
with  Athenae ;  but  in  number  2,  the  subject  irae  is  plural, 
whereas  the  verb  est  is  singular.  This  is  a  ciae  of  attraction, 
est  is  made  singular  bj  the  proximity  of  the  singular  noun 
integratio. 

2.  A  noun  agrees  with  a  pronoun,  e.  g., 

1.  Trucidate  «iim,     patriae        prodUorem. 
Slaif  him,  the  betrayer  of  his  country, 

2.  VoSf    QtdrUea^  yeneramiai  Jorem. 
You,  O  QairUet,  venerate   Jupiter, 

S.  Meua  f rater  tali    diiigena. 

My   brother  it  indu$triout. 
4.  Quae  ^o  consul  diii  vera  sunt. 

The  things  are  true  tohich  I  satd  when  T  wcu  consul. 

In  number  1,  the  pronoun  eum  agrees  with  the  noun  to  which 
it  refers  in  gender,  number,  and  case,  both  being  in  the  mas- 
culine gender,  the  singular  number,  and  the  accusative  case. 
In  number  2,  the  noun  Quirites  agrees  with  the  pronoun  yos 
in  number  and  person,  both  being  in  the  second  person  plural ; 
they  do  not  agree  in  case,  for  tos  is  in  the  nominative,  while 
Qulrites  is  in  the  Tooative  case.  In  number  3,  the  possessive 
pronoun  mens,  like  other  adjectives,  agrees  with  its  noun  frater 
in  gender,  number,  and  case,  both  being  in  the  masculine 
gender,  singular  number,  and  nominative  case.  In  number  4, 
the  noun  consul  azrees  with  the  pronoun  ego  in  gender,  num« 
ber,  and  case,  both  being  in  the  masculine  gender,  singular 
number,  and  nominative  case.  From  these  instances  comes 
forth  the  rule  that 

A  noun  agrees  with  a  pronoun  in  gender ^  number ^  and  ease,  or 
gender  and  number. 

The  pronoun  may  b3  implied,  e.  g., 

HosUh  hoatem  occidere  volal. 

(/;  on  enemy  wished  to  kill  an  enemy. 

Hostis  is  in  the  first  person  singular,  in  concord  with  the 
pronoun  ego  implied  in  volui,  a  verb  of  the  first  person  singular, 
perfect  tense. 

The  pronoun  ille  is  used  to  mark  out  a  person  or  thing 
emphatically,  and  generally  in  a  good  sense  ;  iste,  employed 
also  for  emphasis,  conveys  reproach,  e.  g., 

Mai^no  ILLX  Alexandro  est  simillimiu. 

He  is  very  like  the  celebrated  Alexander  the  Oreai. 

Non  ertt  ista  amicitia  aed  mereatnra. 

That  would  not  beJYiendship  but  traffic. 

Observe  that  in  the  last  example  ista  agrees  with  amicitia, 
though  in  a  similar  case  the  pronoun  iu  English  Is  in  the  neuter 
gender.  The  general  fact  may  be  stated  thus,  that  in  Latin 
pronouns  rtferring  to  something  gone  before,  agree  with  the  noun  to 
which  they  are  prefixed ;  what  has  gone  before  may  be  a  sen- 
tence, or  a  statement,  or  a  fact,  or  even  a  noun,  e.  g., 

Pompeio,  QUOD  popoli  Romani  Usmen  ftiit.  exstlneto. 
Pompey,  who  was  the  lioht  (tf  the  Roman  people^  being  dead. 

We  may  invert  our  proposition  ;  for,  as  a  noun  may  agree 
with  a  pronoun,  so  may  a  pronoun  agree  with  a  noun,  e.  g., 

1.  Haec  e^tnobilit  ad  Trasimenam  puqna. 
This  is  the  famous  battle  near  Trasimenam, 

3.  Qui  camtus  daleior  inreniri  potest? 
What  tweeter  sono  can  be  found  f 

S.  Qdod  carmen  est  aptins  ? 
What  verse  is  more  suUabU  7 

4.  Virgo,  quaf  patria  e»t  tua  ? 

O  VIRGIN,  wJuxt  is  THT  countryf 
h,  COLONiAM  QuAM  Fregellas  appellant. 
The  COLONY  WHICH  they  caU  FregeUae, 


6.  LiBRi  Qaos  ad  te  ini«i  optimi  sunt. 

Ths  BOOKS  WHICH  I  hovc  scttt  to  thtc  are  very  good, 

7.  Kst  mihi  filios  qukm  valde  amo. 
I  have  a  son  whom  I  greatly  love, 

8.  Optima  tit  fiua  taa,  mater,  eam  diligas. 

Thy  dadghtcr  is  exodlentt  O  mother ^  love  beb« 

By  studying  these  examples,  particularly  1,2,  3,  and  4,  you 
will  see  that  in  general 
A  pronoun  agrees  with  Us  noun  in  gender,  numBer,  and  ease. 

A  relative  pronoun  and  a  demonstrative  pronoun  may  agree 
with  its  noun  only  in  gender  and  in  number,  as  appears  from 
6, 7,  and  8.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  relative  agrees  with 
its  noun  or  pronoun  in  person  only,  e.  g., 

nie  Eoo,  QUI  quondam,  gradll  modulatms  avenft, 
I,  that  well-known  poet,  who.  ^e, 
Nuae  horrentia  Hartis  arma  cano. 
How  sing  <^f  the  ftightful  arms  of  Mars. 

The  general  rule  may  be  given  thus : — The  relative  pronoun 
agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  gender  and  number.  The  antecedent 
is  the  word,  noun,  or  pronoun,  which  goes  before,  and  to  which 
in  sense  the  relative  refers.  In  number  5,  coloniam  is  the 
antecedent  to  quam ;  and  in  number  6  libri,  is  the  antecedent 
to  quoe.  A  proposition  may  be  the  antecedent,  as,  ego  cum 
Pompeio  in  sermonibus  versatus  sum  ;  quae  nee  possunt  scribi 
nee  acribenda  sunt.  /  have  discoursed  with  Pompey ;  which 
things  (that  is,  the  things  which  were  then  spoken)  can  neither 
be  written  nor  must  be  written.  When  the  reference  is  made  to 
a  fact,  the  neuter  quod  is  used  commonly,  having  id  before  it, 
e.  g.,  Timoleon,  id  quod  difficUios  putatur,  multo  sapientias 
tulit  secundam  quam  adversam  fortunam ;  Timoleon  bore  good 
fortune  much  more  wisely  than  bad,  a  thing  (that  is,  to  do  so) 
which  is  thought  more  dijUcuU  (that  is,  »^  u  thought  more  difficult 
to  bear  good  fortune  wisely  than  badfortune\  In  regard  to  gen- 
der, the  same  rules  prevail  between  the  relative  and  antecedent 
as  between  the  subject  and  the  attribute.  In  point  of  place, 
the  relative  is  often  put  before  the  noun  to  which  it  refers,  e.  g., 

Ceeidere  mana.  quas  Icgerat  uerbab. 

The  HERBS  WHICH  she  htd  gathered  Jill  ftrom  her  hands. 

The  demonstrative  pronoun  mustoccasionally  be  supplied,  e.g., 

Qaos  cum  Matio  pneroa  miaeram  (ii)  epiatolam  mlhl  attnlemnt ; 
Those  boyt  whom  I  had  sent  with  Matium  brought  the  htter  to  me ; 

where,  observe  the  marked  difference  of  idiom,  for  boys,  which 
is  in  the  nominative  case,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  subject  in 
EngUsh,  is  in  Latin  (pueros)  in  the  accusative  casey  and  forms 
part  of  the  object. 

The  demonstrative  pronoun  is  added  to  the  relative  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis,  e.  g., 

Quam  quisqae  novlt  artem,  In  hdc  se  exeroeat. 
Lit.  Trans.: — What  each  one  knows  oH,  m  that  himself  let  ^^  exerdee. 
Id.  TTuu.'.—Let  each  everdse  htmsOfin  that  art  with  udUdk  he  is 
acquainted. 

The  antecedent  noun  is  sometimes  repeated  with  the  relative. 
Caesar  is  fond  of  this  construction  : — 

Erant  omnino  itihera  duo,  quibus  rmiERiBns  domo  exire  possnt. 
There  were  in  all  two  roads,  by  which  roads  they  were  a^e  to  quit 
their  home. 

There  are  forms  in  which  the  relative  is  employed  with  the 
force  of  the  demonstrative,  e.  g.,  quae  tua  eat  prudentia,  which 
is  equivalent  to  e&  prudentis,  quae  tua  sst ;  or,  qu&  tu  es  pnx- 
dentiA,  for  prudentia  qu&  es  :^ 

Qu&  ea  prudentiA,  nihil  te  fugiet. 

Such  it  your  ^rethought  that  nothing  will  escape  your  notiet. 

Vocabulary. 

Obfero,  offrrre,  obtuli,  oblatus  3,  /  ofer;  suscipio  3,  /  wuUr» 
take;  hebeto  1,  /  make  dull,  heavy;  Epaminondas,  ae,  &», 
am,  a,  ft,  Epan^wndas,  a  Grecian  Oeneral;  honeste,  koneavviJIy; 
jucunde,  pleasantly,  morior,  mori,  mortuus  sum  3,  I  die;  gtgno. 
gignere,  genui,  genitum  3,  /  beget ;  metlor,  mettri,  mensns  «om  4, 
dep.  I  measure,  measure  out ;  Welllngtonos,  1,  m.  WeUbngten, 

ExEBciSBS.— Latin-Enoluh. 

Quae  prima  raihi  defensio  est  oblata  (eam),  suseepl ;  hae  sunt 
de  amicitift  sententiae ;  hoc  tibi  juventua  Romana  indidmos  beUam ; 
tarn  mihi  mea  vita  quam  tibi  tua  oara  est ;  mediei  ipsi  se  curare 
non  possunt ;  quamdiu  furor  iste  tuus  nos  eludet  i  eonfidit  his 
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1*  Uttciii  (e  ipud  t>.  huminem  beit«rol<iit«m,  fare 
H  tile  (CktiUoa)  naoc  prcnlnlui;  Hiicslliu  hie  i 
moni  InteierBt;  CatuUiu  noa  (titiquD  illo  more  led 


(pki)  ia  tot.  Ilk  (TictorU)  ia  dcoium  n 

le<c<aiiiia  isddit;  qutni  noitrdm  ilU  a 
BpimlDandiii  Don  Bum  quidiin  itdiiiirKtio 
tin  MitbriditH  proFuiiiE,  ut  ei  eodeio  Fo 
piDfugiiie  dicitui ;  tiicenti  conjurafimai 


-ieni    ipud  Kuitin^rn 
o  Uedei  Ilia  quonaiin 


toliis  S4put  Bit,  in  Qugao  tumulta  etant;  domicilia  conju 
*  urbai  dioiiDiu ;  uma,  Tiiumqua  »na,  Trojae  qui  pi 
litmTcidt;  loquimur  d«  iii  ■mlcii  quo)  noTiC  TiU  oommi 

rut,  multi  moitni  >unt ;  li  nos,  id  quod  nuiinii  debet,  a 


lenfbuit,  cipiunlur ;  i 


jam,  ut  Tolumna,  laleie. 

£nolibh-L4T»>. 
TbiitT  (ot  thsm)  cDtiipitedj  Loadon,  whiclk  ii  th«  oapital  of 
EogUnd,  floiiriihei ;  Athens,  whicb  wm  tbe  oipiul  of  Qreew,  wu 
deitroTcd ;  1  took  the  diet  sCose  that  wai  oileccd  ma  i  that  (great 
man]  Wellingtoii  now  liei  in  the  earth  ;  he  liiea  pleMatiilr  vbo 
lives  honouiablr  ;  I  glTe  thee  all   my  money,  lucb  is  thy  honour ; 

Lod)  might  be  eipecled;  the  day  i»  near  in  which  joq  mmt  die  ; 
-     — '--  "ichcat  othera  canst  not  teach  thyself;  men  alone  have 


quod)™! 
the  animi 


hOod  h 


[  I  ehal 


the  agency  of  coral  in  the  formation  of  sea  leefi,  oi  of  sea 
iirenti  in  the  conslcuctkon  of  sea  banlu  and  ihoalii. 
The  bcBChe*  of  shingle  which  you  find  on  the  sea  shoie,  gboir 
that,  during  ■  gale,  the  breakers  of  every  tide  are  moie  ot  leii 
charged  with  gravel,  pebbles,  and  boulders,  nhich  are  forced 
land-waid  as  far  aa  the  broken  wave  can  reach.     That  this  ii 

ase  with  every  wave,  is  evident  from  facia  which  Usns- 

pire  every  day  on  our  southern  and  louih-eBstein  coaats. 

Wherever  a  pier  or  groin  is  erected  to  scop  the  process  of  the 

beach,  a  heap  of  shingle  eood  coUecls  on  Ibe  western  side  of 

such  an  artificial  harrier,     The  gravel  and  pi;bbles  continue  to 

accumulate  till  thej  liae  as  high  oi  the  pier  or  gioin  ;  when 

the  pebbles  have  riaen  Co  this  height,  the  waves  pour  them 

rer  to  the  eastern  side  of  che  groin  in  great  nnmhere. 

As  the  pebbles  held  by  the  waves  strike  against  the  shingle 

rmed  on  the  shore,  the  pebbles  of  the  breakers  dtiie  the  peb-, 

blei  of  the   shingles   farther  inland.     It   is   in   this  way  that 

shingles  are  projected  and  piled  on  the  land  so  far,  as  you  ofcea 

and  them,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  retiring  wave.    When  these 

beaches  are  high,  they  are  always  the  result  of  the  combined 

forces  of  heavy  gales  and  high  tidea. 

Sbingle  beaches  me  always  formed  In  the  direction  of  the 
prevalent  winds,  which,  of  course,  produce  tbe  largeit 
treaken.  We  hkve  instancca  of  thii  on  almost  every  coast  in 
the  world.  The  most  striking  illustrattoui  of  sea  aeencf  in 
'*'  ~  'irmation  of  beaches  are  found  on  the  southern  shores  of 

lalUe.  Into  this  sea  some  of  the  most  magniBccnt  rivers 
of  northern  Germany,  snch  as  the  Oder,  the  Vistula,  and  the 
Niemen,  pour  their  accumulated  waters.    The  diadiarge  at 

nouUia  of  these  rivers  is  checked  by  the  strong  west 
and  north-west  winds,  and  corresponding  currents  which  come 
from  the  Atlantic.  These  western  currents  tear  down  the 
southern  coasta,  and,  with  their  ruins,  throw  up  heacheB  at  the 

ha  of  rivers.    This  is  the  caae  helow  Stettin  on  the  Oder, 

Dantiic  on  the  Vistula,  and  between  Konigsberg  and 
Uemel,  where  several  rivers  discharge  their  waters. 

The  annexed  diamjn  reprcsenia  the  action  of  currents  in  the 
Baltic,  lee  flg.  62.    The  waves  oC  the  sea  do  not  conform  to  the 
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OS  TUB  ACTION  OF  WATEB  OK   tB£  EABTH'S  CBUBT. 

SECTION  XII. 


Yoo  have  seen  that  coasts,  cliffy,  and  shores,  whatever  may  be 
the  mineral  character  otthpirrocka,  are  exposed  to  destruction 
from  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea.  The  cliffy,  which  are  undemiined  hv  the  breaker*, 
bC  length,  fall  down  and  cover  the  shore  with  their  ruins. 

When  the  softer  parCa  of  the  fallen  materisla  have  been 
rapidly  dtaintegraced  and  waabed  away,  the  more  solid  frag> 
mcmlB  are  broken  androunded.andremain  within  the  influence 
of  the  tides.  Along  this  line  Uiey  are  rolled  and  agitated,  and, 
at  laat,  are  worked  up  into  a  beach  of  shingle,  or  of  sand,  to 
skirt  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  and  lo  exert  a  conservative  influence 
on  the  neighbouring  laud. 

If  the  coast  be  low  and  sandy,  the  wavea  drive  the  lightei 

Eebblea  and  gravel  towards  the  land.  Aa  the  drifted  sand 
ecomes  dry  at  the  reflux  of  the  tide,  it  ia  carried  inland  by 
the  -wind  ;  and,  in  some  situations,  it  becomes  accumulated  in 
each  quantities  aa  to  form  a  range  of  hills,  which  in  their  pro- 
grena  overwhelm  fertile  tracts  ofland.  and  en  gulph  churches, 
caBtlea,  and  even  entire  Tillages,    These  sand  '   ^  "   ' 

It  is  also  found  that  at  Iha  mouths  of  riv 
are  silted  np  by  the  combined  influence  of  rivers  and  tides.  At 
a  river's  mouth,  a  bar  of  sand  or  mud  is  formed  at  points  where 
the  -velocity  of  the  turbid  river  is  checked  by  the  -tea. 

Hence  it  ia  obvious  that  the  reconatrucilTe  agency  of  the 
ocean  is  developed  in  the  formation  of  sbingle  banWs,  in  the 
growth  of  sandy  beaches  and  dunea,  and  ia  the  silting  up  of 
the  MtuBiies  01  rivers.    This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  «itb?T 


icaUed 


A  Beach  Ihnncn  up  ty  Me  Baltic. 


HitXfe  <heir  wfiter  at  a  point  far  northward  of  that  in  which  th«j 
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first  met  the  sea.  This  diagram  is  sufficient  to  explain  how 
the  beaches  are  always  formed  according  to  the  course  of  the 
prevailing  winds  and  currents. 

The  progressive  growth  of  beaches  is  far  from  rapid.  They 
ean  grow  only  in  proportion  to  the  greater  power  or  duration 
of  one  wind  above  another. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  England  their  strike  is  generally 
towards  the  south.  These  are  occasioned  hj  the  powerful 
north-west  winds  and  corresponding  currents  in  the  German 
Ocean  which  sweep  along  that  coast,  charged  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  clifis  which  they  have  wasted. 

On  the  south  coast  of  our  island,  when  the  prevailing  winds 
are  west  and  south-west,  the  shingles  strike  eastward,  until 
they  are  arrested  by  some  projecting  land.  For  illustration,  I 
might  point  you  to  the  Slapton  Sands,  in  Devonshire,  or  to 
Chesil  Bank,  which  connects  the  Isle  of  Portland  with  the 
mainland;  but  I  shall  limit  myself  to  Hurst  Castle  Bank, 
near  Lymington,  in  Hampshire,  and  opposite  to  the  north 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Hurst  Castle  Bank  is  formed  from  west  to  east.  The  force 
of  the  waves  at  the  entrance  of  the  Solent  Sea  gives  motion  to 
the  pebbles,  which  are  rounded  chalk  flints,  derived  from  the 
waste  of  Hordwell  and  other  clifis  to  the  west.  By  this  bank 
of  shingle  the  Solent  is  crossed  for  more  than  two- thirds  of  iu 
breadth.  The  bank  itself  is  seventy  yards  wide,  and  twelve 
feet  high,  with  an  inclined  plane  to  the  west. 

In  Uiese  phenomena  of  the  reconstructive  agency  of  the 
ocean,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  power  of  the  waves. 
The  amount  of  this  power  is  indicated  by  the  great  size  and 
weight  of  fragments  and  blocks  which  the  waves  can  move, 
I  referred  you  to  this  power  of  moving  water  in  my  Lesson 
upon  Floods,  where  it  was  shown  that  the  weight  of  blocks  in 
water  is  not  much  more  than  half  their  weight  in  air,  and  that 
consequently  a  much  less  force  would  remove  them.  The 
knowledge  of  this  wave-power  will  help  you  to  account  for  the 
very  large  boulders  and  masses  which  you  sometimes  find  in 
beaches  of  shingle. 

During  heavy  gales,  loose  blocks  of  many  tons  m  weight 
have  been  moved  from  their  places,  and  even  enormous  stones, 
squared,  jointed,  and  bolted  together  in  the  form  of  piers  and 
jetties,  have  been  with  ease  torn  asunder.  In  the  storm  of 
November,  1824,  at  Lyme  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire,  a  square 
block  nearly  two  tons  in  weight,  and  strongly  trenailed  down  in 
a  jetty,  was  torn  away  and  tossed  about  like  a  plavthin^.  So 
at  Plymouth  Breakwater,  during  the  same  storm,  large  blocks 
of  limestone,  weighing  respectively  from  two  to  five  tons,  were 
washed  about  like  pebbles,  and  would  give  one  the  idea 
of  old  Neptune  playing  at  marbles.  Even  306  tons  in  blocks 
of  these  weights  were  carried  to  a  distance  of  200  feet,  and 
that  up  the  inclined  plane  of  the  Breakwater,  and  thrown  over 
to  the  other  side.  At  another  place,  a  block  of  limestone 
weighing  seven  tons  was  washed  from  the  western  end  of  the 
Breakwater,  and  carried  160  feet. 

Another  peculiarity  in  this  reproductive  agency  of  the  sea 
is,  the  wedging  power  of  the  waves  by  which  they  give  firm- 
ness to  beaches.  These  shingles  are  found  to  consist  of  large 
blocks  or  boulders  mixed  with  smaller  stones.  Such  is  the 
solidity  and  firmness  which  these  beaches  acquire,  that  the 
smaller  pieces  are  often  forced  among  the  larger  masses  so 
tightly  as  to  need  very  great  force  to  disturb  or  take  them  out. 

In  terminating  these  remarks  on  the  formation  of  shingle 
beaches,  I  may  mention  that,  though  cosst  fragments,  consist- 
ing of  boulders,  pebbles,   and  gravel,  ore  removed  in  the 
direction  of  the  predominating  and  strongest  breakers,   yet  | 
there  is  no  evidence  that  retreating  waves  transport  any  of ' 
them  outwards  or  into  the  depth  of  the  ocean.    On  the  con- 
trary, the  waves  invariably  strive  to  throw  the  pebbles,  held  in 
temporary  suspension,  upon  the  land.    This  has  been  found  to 
be  the  case  not  only  in  stones  and  fragments  from  the  land,  j 
but  also  in  coral  shells  and  marine  plants  produced  in  the  sea 
Itself.    In  tropical  climates,  large  masses  of  coral  roT!k  are  torn 
up  from  a  depth  of  ten  fathoms,  and  are  thrown  up  and  piled 
upon  reefs  to  form  beaches  of  coral  shingles. 

This  explanation  of  the  power  of  the  ocean  to  act  landwards 
accounts  for  the  many  beaches  found  on  various  shores  which 
are  composed  entirely  of  comminuted  marine  shells.  The 
action  of  waves  around  a  coast  tends  to  disturb  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  to  a  certain  depth,  to  as  to  move  the  shells,  sands,  and 


other  substances,  which  rest  there,  towards  the  land.  It  is 
difficult  to  tell  the  exact  depth  to  which  the  moving  action  of 
wayes  reaches  vertically.  It  is  supposed  that  ninety  fe«t  or 
fifteen  f«thom  is  the  limit  to  which  it  extends.  It  has,  how. 
ever,  been  lately  ascertained  that  sea  currents,  or  large  bodies 
of  water  in  motion,  disturb  mud  and  sand  at  the  depth  of  even 
450  feet.  This  is  warranted  by  the  fact  that  around  coasts 
and  shores  which  are  not  deeper  than  ten  or  twelve  fathom,  the 
action  of  the  waves  is  very  apparent  in  the  discoloration  of 
the  water  during  heavy  gales.  This  turbidness  of  the  water  is 
due  to  the  moving  power  of  the  waves  on  the  bottom  of  aaad  or 
clay,  and  not  to  the  muddiness  of  the  returning  tide. 

The  second  instance  of  the  reconstructive  agency  of  the  sea 
is  the  formation  of  beaches  of  sand  and  dunes.  The  question 
is  often  asked,  where  does  all  this  sand  come  from?  The 
answer  is,  that  it  comes  from  detritus  worn  down  br  rivers, 
from  the  friction  of  sea-shore  pebbles  against  each  otno',  and 
from  the  soils  and  sandstones  of  the  neighbouring  land. 

When  the  force  of  breakers  comes  to  be  applied  to  light 
particles  of  sand,  they  will,  of  course,  and  especially  when 
aided  by  a  gale,  drive  it  on  the  land  to  a  far  greater  distance 
than  they  could  impel  shingle.  The  spray  that  could  not  hurl 
a  pebble  can  project  sand  to  a  distance  far  inland.  When, 
also,  the  tide  is  out  and  the  sand  is  dried  by  the  sun  and  the  air, 
the  sand  is  taken  up  and  transported  by  the  wind  to  snch  an 
extent  as  that  districts  once  fertile  are  overwhelmed  by  it. 

These  sands  sometimes  accumulate  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
form  hills,  which  are  called  dunes.  These  dunes  are  almost 
everywhere  formed  behind  a  sandy  shore.  The  advance  of 
dunes  inland  is  almost  irresistible.  Lakes  of  fr^h  water, 
cultivated  lands,  dense  forests,  and  populous  villages  disappear 
before  them.  The  average  of  their  progress  is  supposed  to  be 
from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  per  annum.  On  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  for  instance,  immense  quantities  of  saad  are 
annually  drifting  inland.  They  have  already  overwhelmed 
many  villages,  and  they  continue  to  cover  extensive  tracts  of 
land.  Instances  analogous  to  this  are  found  in  our  own  eoan« 
try  .on  the  coasts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Cornwall,  and  on  the  shores  of  Lanca^iire. 

It  IB  obvious  that  when  the  wind  from  the  sea  drives  the  aand 
before  it,  the  sand  will  be  drifted  onward  until  it  meet  with 
something  to  obstruct  it,  such  as  stones,  bushes,  or  grass.  It 
there  accumulates  in  little  heaps,  which,  in  their  turn,  ofirr 
greater  resistance  to  the  wind  and  check  the  drifted  smdt, 
which  cause  the  previous  heaps  gradually  to  rise  into  mounds 
or  hills  of  considerable  elevation.  It  seems  that  when  these 
dunes  have  reached  a  certain  height  the  wind  has  no  power  to 
increase  their  elevation,  but  drives  the  sand  over  their  summits, 
which  settles  down  to  form  a  new  ridge  behind  the  other.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  the  wind  urges  forward  several  ridges  of 
dunes  upon  Uie  land.  It  takes  place  thus :  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  hillock  the  grains  of  sand  are  forced  up,  frwn  which 
they  are  swept  off  as  they  arise,  and  fall  by  their  own  weight 
on  the  opposite  slope ;  while  this  mass  is  invading  the  land 
fresh  materials  are  constantly  brought  from  the  sea  by  the 
winds.  The  inhabitants  of  dune  districts  have  found  that  a 
species  of  plant  called  arundo  arenaria  thrives  vrell  in  these 
sands,  and  prevents  the  winds  from  drifting  them.  Svety 
hillock  which  becomes  thus  fixed  will  form  an  effectual  barrier 
against  the  incursion  of  fresh  sand  from  the  sea. 

In  circumstances  favourable  to  the  process,  sands,  which 
have  been  transported  inland,  become  consolidated  into  hard 
rock.    Of  this  we  have  an  instance  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Cornwall,  where  the  matter  thrown  up  consists  of  comminuted 
shells  which  are  consolidated  chiefly  by  oxide  of  iron.    As 
these  sands  have  been  drifted  at  different  periods  in  succession, 
each  drift  forms  a  layer,  and  the  whole  of  the  beds  are  strati* 
fled  and  interposed  with  vegetable  remains.    Bveiv  huaaa 
remains  are  entombed  in  this  calcareous  sandstone  ;  for  the 
rock  is  formed  over  an  ancient  churchyard.  This  sand  bvcomcs 
exceedingly  firm.  It  is  used  for  building  houses  and  chuiches. 
Holes  are  drilled  in  it  for  securing  vessels  to  the  cliff    la 
Fbtrel  Bay  high  cliffs  of  this  rock  extend  several  miles^and 
along  that  shore  the  beach  is  covered  with  disjointed  fragmots, 
weighing  two  or  three  tons,  which  have  been  disintegra'^ 
from  the  cliffs  above. 

It  was  in  a  rock  of  this  kind  that,  at  Guadeloupe,  bum^^ 
remains  were  found  some  years  ago.    At  that  spot  the  nek  * 
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411  indurated  beach  oompased  of  comminuted  ihella  and  coral. 
The  coTsI  reeb  which  ■urroimd  the  island  oF  Ouidiiloupe  are 
abraded  bj  Ihc  ince»«ant  action  of  Iho  wavea.  The  detritin 
thus  produced  is  drifted  to  the  shore  in  the  slate  of  coralline 
sand,  or  mud,  where,  hy  the  ection  o(  the  atmoenhere,  or 
itreami  holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  aolation,  the  whole  drifted 
mRs.s  becomei  indurated,  and  forms  a  hard  and  compict  lime- 
alone,  Itis  evident  that  this  TDck  was  inalooie,  Boft,  or  plastic 
etnte,  when  this  human  being  fell  into  it  or  nas  placed  in  it. 
This  skeleton  may  be  seec  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  third  instance  Ihat  I  shall  gire  you  of  the  rGcnnsttuctive 
agency  of  the  ocean  is  the  silting  up  of  eituatie*.  The  action 
of  waves  on  coasts  is  exhibited  both  by  piling  up  detritus  in 
the  direction  of  their  srcatest  force  on  the  shore,  oj  which  the 
mouths  of  rivers  are  deflected  on  one  side,  and  also  by  heaping 
up  bars,  CTcn  at  their  moutbs,  by  which  navigation  is  ren- 
dered  not  only  dangerous,  but  in  some  instances  utterly  im- 
practicable. 

Very  frequently  rirers  are  deflecled  from  their  course  to  the 
sea  by  beaches  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Baltic,  extend 
froninne  side,  and  which  haye  been  produced  entirely  by  winds 
and  tides.  An  instnnco  of  this  may  be  seen  Bt  IShoreham, 
near  Brighton,  In  some  cases  rivers,  whiah  have  been  thus 
deflecled,  find  a  way  of  escape  into  the  sea  by  the  sidee  of 
cli&,  which  seem  to  aid  their  current  in  eftcting  a  free  channel 
for  their  watere. 

On  our  eastern  coast  the  mouths  of  rivers  are  generally 
deflected  towards  the  south.  The  marine  current,  which  sweeps 
trom  the  north  along  that  coast,  is  charged  with  the  pebbles 
and  gravel  derived  from  wasting  clifls.  The  materials  held  in 
suspension  by  such  a  current  are  ready  to  form  a  bar  at  any 
spot  where  its  course  is  interrupted  by  an  opposing  stream. 
ThuB,  at  Yarmouth,  the  mouth  of  the  Yare  has  been,  within 
the  last  five  centuries,  diverted  about  five  miles  to  the  south  of 
its  ancient  embouchure. 

In  our  own  country,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
this  billing  agency  of  the  tea  is  found  on  one  side  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  in  Kent.  Thia  portion  ot  Kent  was,  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  navigable 
channel,  through  which  the  Beets  of  Cgesar  sailed  on  their  way 
to  London.  Bede  aays  that  in  the  eighth  century  this  sinaU 
estuary  wai  three  furlongs,  or  nearly  half  a  mile,  wide.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  channel  began  to  grow  shallow  about  tbe 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  1485  it  was  so  much  aillcd 
up  that  an  act  was  obtained  to  build  a  bridge  serosa  it.  Since 
that  period  it  has  became  marsh  land  abounding  with  amall 
streams,  and  now  the  Isle  of  Thanet  is  no  longer  insulated. 

Egypt  furnishes  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  gain  of 
land  from  thesGB.  At  the  head  of  the  Ked  Sea  the  Isthmus 
nf  Suei  has  been  doubled  in  breadth  since  the  age  in  which 
Herodotus  described  it.  The  town  ot  Heroopolis  waa  then, 
and  down  to  the  time  of  Arrian,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
but  now  it  is  midway  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Hediter- 
T.inean.  The  apposite  land,  called  Tehama,  in  Arabia,  has  in- 
creased (Vom  three  to  six  miles  since  the  Christian  era,  bj 
sand  contributions  fiom  the  Red  Sea. 

This  reconstructive  agency  of  the  ocean  has  led  some  to 
think  that  by  its  action  in  throwing  up  shingles,  in  forming 
^^nd'banka  and  dunea.  and  in  ailting  up  estuaries,  it  makes  a 
full  compensation  for  the  n'uste  which  its  destructire  agency 
produces  on  different  coast?.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
on  our  eastern  consta  the  loss  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
i;:iin  of  land.  In  all  estimates  of  this  kind  the  amount  of  the 
loas  haa  not  been  accurately  calculated.  The  amount  pf  the 
ocquiait'on  is  manifest  and  palpable,  but  the  coast*  furnish  nn 
true  index  to  the  extent  of  land  that  has  been  destroyed. 
Hence,  it  apneara  that  the  compensation  of  the  reconstructive 
agency  of  the  ocean  Is  Ecarcely  equal  to  the  waste  of  iti 
atiuctivo  i.clion. 

LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH.— No.  XL. 

By  Jons  R.  BciRi),  D.C, 

DIVEItSE  STEMS. 

I    nAVE  intimated   that  tbe  French,  Italian,   and  Spanish   (and 


English  is  indebted.  Hence  it  becomes  both  iiilereitiag  and  im- 
portant to  see  how  they  are  related  one  to  another;  and  that  the 
ilher,  because  with  comparison  much  may  be  leamt  <if  the  origin 
id  propagation  of  languages.  I  therefore  place  before  you  a 
labolar  view  of 

THE  LOUD'S  FBATEG  IN 
Enaliih.         Latin.  Hvndi.  Itallaa.  ^ankh. 

oar  noiler  nolra  nostra  nunlm 

father  pater  jkn  padre  piilr* 


tianctlllealo    isncliUculo 


Ihodl*  aujaurd'hui 

Dogtnim  notra  |1  no.^lro         nueitro 

quQtJdlanam  quotidian  iiuotldlano     de  eida  dia 


a  onl  ofTensi    debllorl 
[ul  Indurra 


Itniptallon    t^Dtatlaaem    tcntatlou 


EfU 


w  to  Study  this  tabular  liew  properly,  take  each  Engliih 
in  torn,  and  compare  it  with  the  sams  word,  lirst  in  IjiLia, 
in  Fnnch,  then  iu  Italian,  and  then  in  Spanish.  You  wHI 
gain  instruction  if  you  alio  alter  tlte  order,  taking  the  Italian 
before  tbe  French,  or  the  Spanish  immediatety  ^r  the  l^tin. 
Now  look  at  these  words  father,  pater,  padre,  padre,  pcre.  They 
are,  you  see,  the  same  ttrm  uader  small  modifioationa.  The  same 
is  the  eaas  with  sereral  other  nords.  And  if  yon  omit  the  Engliib, 
as  belonging  to  a  diffirent  family  of  tongoeSi  and  compire  the  rest 
together,  yon  will  find  with  a  few  eiceptioDS  an  almost  identity.  In 
the  comparison  yon  most  make  some  allowanca  (or  idiom ;  for  in- 
stance, the  article  appears  In  French  nbereit  is  not  placed  in  Italian, 
and  ao  you  have  la  terre,  THBMrM,  for  terrt.  tart\,  of  the  Latin, 
and  terra  of  tbe  Itallaa.  The  Spanish  carries  tbe  article  so  fir  as 
to  place  it  before  poaseiitve  pronouns,  thus,  el  tu  nombre,  tht  Ikg 
namt.  The  inferiority  ton,  of  the  French  is  seen  in  that  it  i* 
unable  to  render  word  forward  "forgive  our  deblors,"  and  is 
obliged  to  employ  a  drcumlo  cation  aa  "  pardon  those  who  have 
offended  us,''    I  offer  these  remarkiaerelyas  suggesCJana  relaCive  ■ 
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basso -relieTO, 

br»To,    , 

buffalo, 

canzonet, 

capuceio, 

basto, 

canto, 

burletta, 

brocoH, 

belladonna, 

camiaado, 

piano-forte, 

adagio, 

tenure, 

soprano, 

violin, 

violincello, 

Santaloun, 
arlcauin, 
(Tonilola, 
gondolier, 
gonfalon, 
gonfalonier, 
doge, 
cardinal, 
meszotinto, 
bandit,  and  battdUto, 
bagnio, 
sonata, 
piano, 
forte, 
piaxza. 


leus-reUef 

one  vho  murden/or  him 

a  Undiif  vUd  ox 

a  littU  Mong 

a  etqniehin  or  hood 

a  Btction  of  a  poem 

a  musical  Jaree 

akind  of  eahbagt 

deadly  wigkt$hade 

an  attack  in  the  darl 

a  uftll-knoten  musicai  insirumaU 

flow  tone  in  music 

middle  found 

atqflsound 

aftddU 

a  ban  violin 

the  bt^oon  in  a  pantomimt 

an  outdoor  buffoon 

aemaUboai 

the  boatman  qf  a  ffoniloUt 

a  tiandard 

a  standard  bearer 

the  diief  moffistrate  in  Venice 

the  order  next  the  Pope 

tngravtng  reaembling  paintiny 

one  outUutedt  a  robber 

a  bathitig  house 

a  tune 

s<^  in  music 


strong  in  music 

a  wall:  under  a  roof  supported  0y  pillart. 

Strikingly  \and  painfully  does  the  Italian  language  by  oertain 
words  betray  the  character  of  the  Italian  people.  What  shall  we 
say  of  a  nation  with  which  a  lover  of  art  {virtuoso)  is  the  virtaous 
man  2  which  makes  the  opera  fwork)  the  work  of  their  lives; 
which  finds  in  a  loqaacioos  and  ignorant  guide  (jeieeront)  their  re- 
presentative of  Cicero ;  and  which  identifies  a  cui'throat  with  a 
brave  man  {bravo)  ? 
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mirador, 

matadore, 

mulatto, 

siesta, 

tobacco, 

guitar, 

fandango, 

hidalgo, 

cortes, 

g»l», 

armada, 

brocade, 

olio, 

palisade, 

peccadillo, 

privado, 

querpo, 

barricade, 


a  balcony 

a  principal  card 

one  of  vttjctd  brent 

an  ajier-^Untier  nap 

a  plant  msed  for  smoking 

a  stringed  iHStramiut  of  music 

a  Neelg  d4snce 

one  of  noUe  birth 

the^states  assembled  In  Madrid 

pasting  and'tnerrimait 

a  sea-armament 

tilk  itderwoven  wUh  gold,  Ac 

ame^ttey 

an  indosure  ofpailings 

a  petty  fiadt 

a  secret  friend 

a  dose  dress 

a  fortification   • 


From  very  various  sources  words  have  come  into  our  English. 
Sagxia  is  a  very  recent  term.  It  came  into  existence  within  the 
last  few  years,  to  describe  the  sweeping  destruction  with  which  the 
French  laid  waste  whole  districts  of  northern  Africa,  in  order  to 
bring  the  country  under  their  usurpation.  According  to  Fuller, 
the  term  plunder  is  of  German  origin,  and  was  brought  hither  by  the 
soldiers  who  returned  from  the  campaigns  of  Oustavus  Adolphus. 
Frightful  crimes  mav  lead  to  the  prevalence  of  a  word,  as  in  the 
term  to  burk,  derived  from  the  name  of  the  first  criminal ;  eanni' 
biUst  as  designsting  msn- devouring  savages,  came  into  use  with  the 
great  discoveries  in  the  western  world  made  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

From  the  Arabic  we  have  divan^  vizier^  cipher,  zero,  orabesfus  ; 
from  the  Hebrew  we  have,  besides  very  many  proper  names, 
JeAovoA,^  amen,  Jenmiad,  laMorstto,  laiaar-houss,  chemb,  seraph^ 

Is  called  donarUs  hive  brought  their  name  with  them 

Canarr  Isles,  and  our  phsaeants  from  the  Amtk  river 

aid  to  have  been  their  original  home. 

fpif,  an  invective,  eomes  to  us  from  the  title  of  the  orations 

«d  by  Demosthenes  against  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  of 

d  designs  against  the  liberty  of  Greece  he  was  aware, 


The  word  eahal  has  two  origins.  In  one  sense,  sad  gconitj, 
M^a,  is  Hebrew,  and  denotes  the  science  {foMi/ »  esMi  d 
the  Jewish  rabbis.  In  another,  it  designates  a  poBtieal  mtri|;v, 
and  owea  Its  existence  to  the  initials  of  the  nsmcs  of  Qiffod, 
Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  liraderdak— C.  A.B.A.L, 
the  five  celebrated  cabinet  miniaters  of  Charles  II. 

We  have  in  English  words  the  names  of  nstnral  objedi,  tika 
from  the  names  of  the  places  where  the  objects  were  pndsced; 
e.  g.,  ptaehf  Fr.  pdche,  that  is  Persh,  or  Fentsn;  BerfamUU 
(Bergamnm),  Indigo,  Mocha,  Ckampagms,  J^aiyumfy,  HUnro, 
Bort,  and  other  namea  of  wine.  We  have  names  of  the  prodwti 
of  art  taken  from  the  plaeea  where  they  were  fikbricited  e.g., 
bayomt,  invented  at  Bayonne,  in  Fianee ;  eaehemir  (ihawls),  froa 
Cachemir,  in  India ;  caiM^c,  from  Cambria,  m  France ;  csristtu^ 
leather  prepared  at  Cordova,  in  Spain ;  domoii^,  from  Damucos, 
in  Syria ;  mwlin,  from  Moasul,  in  Asiatic  Turkey ;  nanJUen,  froa 
Nankin,  in  China;  jpisiol^  from  Pistoia,  in  Tucsoy;  stirom 
(leather),  from  Morocco,  in  Barbery. 

Having  ahown  the  connexion  of  the  English  with  the  Roauace 
languages,  I  subjoin  another  table,  showiog  its  connezioa  with  tbe 
Teutonic  languages.  The  latter  is  the  more  ncedfiil,  bcaose  the 
latter  are  our  cousin-germans. 

THB  lord's  prater  IN  TEVTONIC  LAKGVAGU. 


Common 

Bnglishtif 

German  of 

Lotoer 

Gerwun      GotUc^ 

English, 

fFielifilZiSO),    Luther,' 

5<jxon(ll51).a«>A.i»-  l'^to(3«> 

our 

oura 

anaer 

nnser 

noMcr 

BDStt 

fathar 

fadtr 

later 

fader 

fatter 

atU 

who 

that 

de  da 

thee 

tba 

art 

art 

biat 

Ei" 

la 

ia 

in 

U 

in 

heaven 

herece 

dem  hiiu- 
mcl 

den  b}nie< 

len 

hiatilv 

hiiainiD 

hallowed 

halowid 

geheiliget 

gch}lligct 

wihi 

veikuu 

be 

be 

w«.rde 

wenle 

^BiJAB 

thy 

thi 

dein 

dju 

dinaa 

Ibtb 

name 

nwase 

name 

name 

namon 

UBi« 

thy 

thi 

dctu 

djn 

din 

tbeiof 

kingdom 

kynfdom 

reich 

ryke 

rifai 

thiodioMii 

eoma 

eone  to 

komme 

toramme 

chwene 

qolaui 

is. 

tbi 

deiu 

dyn 

din 

tbeiH 

witto 

wiUa 

wiUe 

wiUo 

»ilj« 

b« 
dona 

be 
don 

gcaehaba 

deverdc 

wefde 

wairthii 

on 

hi 

aaf 

in 

in 

aM 

earth 

etthe 

erden 

der  erde 

erda 

airtbai 

aa 
it 
ia 
ia 

aa 

wie 

also 

BO 

ivcjab 

In 

in 

in 

in 

in 

heaven 

heavens 

himmel 

den  bymn 
da 

'himile 

bUaiaa 

fiTa 

rit« 

rib 

git 

kip 

«tf 

aa 

to  «■ 

ana 

una 

niia 

QCl 

thia 
d.y 

thU 
day 

haute 

hyte 

hiato 

htmaa 
dap 

oara 

unaer 

nnae 

uaaeer 

Botaniia 

daUy 

tlglich 

degelike 

emediic 

a  «    *f 

bread 

breed 

broi 

brod 

breath 

hlaif 

and 

and 

und 

undo 

J?. 

forgiva 

foffeve 

verglb 

fbrglf 

oUas 

aA«t 

oa 

tooa 

nns 

una 

una 

001 

our 

oure 

uoaer 

uoae 

unaeero 

tktUi 

debU 

dettia 

aehuld 

aebolde 

aeokli 

ikalSDOsijiiBO 

aa 

aa 

Wi9 

alaa 

ao 

•vu««M 

we 

we 

wir 

^y 

wir 

weis 

fofflTe 

forgiven 

vcrgeben 

foiYeren 

oblaaan 

aflcUn 

our 

to  our 

nnaem 

nnaen 

una 

vnMiaia 

debtors 

dcttonris 

aehuldigtra  aebuldesera  aktaldikea  Aaita 

lead 

lede 

ffihre 

enleyde 

arletti 

tnggui 

ua 

aa 

uoa 

uoe 

naslh 

aos 

not 

not 

nieht 

oieht 

ni 

Di 

into 

into 

in 

in 

ia 

In 

temptation  temptaeioon  verauchung  bekoriage  kbonmka  fntotobnjai 

bat  bat  aondern  sonder  ma  ak 

deUver       delyver         erldia  loee  arkwi       laoaci 

aa  ua  una  una  nnalh       aoi 

frona  from  von  van  fbna         af 

evil  yvel  dem  nbal  obele  nbtle        abOla 

This  table  is  fiiU  of  instrnctum.  Go  through  it  csiMj^ 
for  word,  making  dne  allowance  for  diversity  of  speUiog;  w"' 
stsnce  our  word  come  re-appears  in  eome  to,tommt,ioW^ 
ehwtme,  and  ptimsti.  In  the  *•  hist "  of  the  Lower  Saxon  I  reeosnue 
an  old  mood  common  in  the  South  of  England  in  my  boyi0  o'T*' 
where  and  when  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  to  be  «*>  ^^v 
gM!bed,lbe,thmtbiMt,h€b0os,wi€,yoMi€,tJkeyhe.  ^  ^^^ 
of  Ulphilas  oflTers  the  most  striking  poiaU  of  comparisoo.  1  *^ 
go  through  it  and  point  out  the  words  which  still  form  a  part  « 
the  English  tongne;  nnstf,  our;    thoi  vMo;  in,  in;  buniBSB* 
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htaiim;  wdlmu,  ombkI;  thcin,  'Ay  i  nuso,  iwiiRt;  quimu, 
eome;  wilgi,  wOl;  ana,  on;  urlbai,  »r/A;  Kir,  ^'v(;  not,  ow; 
diga,  dag;  onumia,  ««■ ;  bUif,  'do/;  briggiia,  tring;  UoMi, 
^M 1  af,  »/j  abilin,  nil.  It  u  Ihoi  uen  that  oar  mother  Congiu 
bid  >  luhiUnCiTB  ciiitence  u  eu-l;  u  tlie  jsir  of  our  Lord  360. 
And  it  ii  curioiu  to  oburrs  that  in  tbia  thn  oldeit  form  of  the 
TcntODlalBDsiugeainflndiDaiTenl  ioatancei  the  neanit  approach 
to  DDT  modeni  wordi  and  formi :  e,g.,  lumiaam,  A«iwn ;  thein,  thy, 
IAiim;  airthii,  corfA;  gif,  gin* ;  not,  ut;  daga,  ifoy ;  blaU,  lei^, 
the  ancient  word  for  iread ;  brigiWi  h-i'"f  i  liuad,  hett. 

These  facta  will  enforce  the  (dVice  I  hare  given  co  the  effect  that 
fou  abould  let  the  Saion  come  in  for  ita  fnll  «han  in  your  pbraie- 
ologf.  Bat  here,  at  in  all  caseii  modantiOD  ii  oeeaMary.  And 
doabtleu  Miiaenwcei  connected  with  (he  Saion  aretobe  aToided. 
How  freelf  and  how  louaelf  it  thaTsrh  to  get  employed  in  ordinary 
life.  I  am  not  fond  of  givbg  ■pecimeaiof  bad  Engluhu  a  meani 
of  teaching  paraoni  to  ipealc  aod  writs  good  f^liih,  foe  1  think 
aach  a  practice  anbTeralTB  of  Iti  object,  and,  tb^^re,  I  abstain 
from  mpplying  joa  luMwrding  to  the  nioal  practice  with  extnita 
ia  bad  EngUthfor  correction  ;  bnt  I  may,  and  from  time  to  time  I 
■ball,  explain  and  enforce  my  meaning  by  examplei  of  what  ia 
wrong,  particnlarly  when  the  example)  given  are  ao  ktoii  ai  to  be 
beyond  Imitation.  Hera  ia  a  ipedmen  of  the  hard  labonr  which 
gel  'a  made  to  undergo. 

On  j/eltiw;  home,  I  got  mj  dinner ;  and,  getting  the  bad  news 
you  lent,  got  on  horseback  within  ten  minutes  afler  I  got  your 
letter.  When  I  got  to  Caoterbory,  lgal\  cbaiae  for  town,  bat  I 
got  wet  through  in  getting  to  the  inn ;  and  I  bava  in  conacqaence  got 
such  ■  cold  ai  I  thill  not  be  able  to  gel  rid  of  in  a  hnrry ;  bippy 
■bill  I  he  if  I  9e<  hither  by  the  Ume  yon  get  back.  Being,  bow- 
CTcr,  campeiled  to  seethe  minister,  I^'ehaved  and  dressed  as  soon 
11  I  BrriTfld  in  Lonjan,  and  getting  same  rjneebment,  got  to 
the  Treaiury.  I  aoon  got  into  the  great  man's ,  favour,  and  ^ 
out  of  him  the  secret  of  getting  a  memorial  before  the  board,  bnt  I 
could  not  jPif  an  answer  then  ;  howerer  i  few  days  igol  got  intelU- 
gence  thit  I  ehiU  gel  an  answer  sbertly.  On  ray  way  back  I  got 
a  beehtsak,  and  w^Ue  trying  to  gel  the  newipaper,  I  got  my  foot 
under  a  chair  and  get  thrown  down.  I  got  up  ii  well  ai  1 
could  and  getting  back  to  my  own  inn,  gut  my  aupper,  and  got 
Ut  bed.  It  was  not  long  before  I  got  to  ilecp.  When  I 
got  up  in  the  morning,  I  first  got  my  breakfast,  then  getting  ■ 
walk,  I  got  t,  bath.  Afler  that,  1  got  dreiacd,  got  a  moreing 
,japer,  and,  ordering  the  waiter  to  get  me  a  cab>  got  into  it  forth* 
with  that  I  might  get  in  time  to  get  an  answer  to  my  memorial.  I 
got  the  aniwer,  and  without  delay  got  pen,  ink,  and  paper  to  write 
to  yon  1  and  this  is  all  I  have  got  to  say. 


flMt./.  flute;  Jtlmifr,     n.      barpii-  Stiinmun^  y^  diapoai- 

iStigr,/.  violin;  chord]  tioa,framei>rmiad, 

etMid'Ii^lcil,/  skill.  Vanie',  /  game  ;  humour  ; 

fulness,       clever-  fltit(<.^  redness,  red ;  Un'Maniil,  unknown ; 

neui  e^ttO),  a.  chess;  EGnlaAt'tni^anduiia,  / 

ii^.f.  harp;  e^o^mott,       check-      publishing' firm  j 

inn.  n  horn;  mated;  Sirlt'gai,  (See  above) ; 

Snftrumtnt',  n.  instru-  6«^ni^n,)i.littIeB0n;  Wt^xi^im,  wherefore, 
ut ;  6|rit[ir.  n>,  player  i  for  what  reaaon. 


Thie  bookaeller  hu  published 
the  coUecled  works  of 
Goethe. 

34  ^  nifiiic  @4IA|f(t  Kiltjl'.         I  have  mialaid  my  keys. 

Sn  jungr  tDtann  linnlc  Bti  tiifn     The  young  man  may  get  into 

~    _    ■    ~  rTt'jtn^il  lemmtn.  difficulty  by  this  question. 

Sitfrc  4(TT  rail!  JTi^tl  mil  i^m  rtrii'    This  gentleman  wishes  to  play 

;  allrin  (c  ^iil  ecc'pm  Sufi,         ten-pinswitb  him,  butbehai 

I  Epmrtic'  fBil'liiit  ju  ntot^n.  (a)  greater  deure  to  UUte  a 

game  of  billiards. 

Sltin  IBrutn  fpitit  t^l  Sur^tHi'iu,    My  brother  plays  the  piano, 

MdD  (fvitll)  til  8[5tt  unt  w        blows  (plan)  the  flute,  and 

|)[(t'  til   Srvmniil  )u   fi^lajtii        underslandabeatiDgUti^dng) 

(Til^cn).  _  the  drum. 

Slndt  a^n  Stdulfiii 
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IStttnlcR  tia^cn  (to  bear  or  have  hesitation)  may  be  rendered, 
"to  hesitate,  to  donbt"  £1  :  34  tnjt  Sccinlcrt.  d  ju  t\M; 
I  hesitate  to  do  it.  <Sx  tiuj  Sitinfni,  c<  mii  aRjunilraurn ;  he 
hesitated  to  entrust  it  to  me. 

I.  !Br[  compounded  with  verbs  commonly  eipressei  the  idea 
of,  aiaag,  a  ton,  wrony,  ^e.,  (S  97.  3.  4.) ;  as,  inibtn,  to  driti; 
strlCEitcn.  to  drive  meeg.  diiclcn,  ia  plug ;  itinndtn,  to  late  at 
play.  tiVLia,  to  guide,  vtrltitin,  to  muguide,  (to  guide  wrong). 
Ex  :  llBiE  F4<«n  Kcfllctl  tint  fn^t  gllSdlii^  eianbt;  how  quickly 
a  joyful  happy  hour  posaea  afoag.  34  %<At  nii4  Mi^M ;  I  have 
beard  torong  (misunderstood),  4e.  Certain  uses  however,  of 
this  acd  many  otbers  of  the  same  claia  (t  93.,  &c)  are  best 
illustrated  by  eiamples ;  thus,  rtb'n  aignlGes  to  tee,  andiMrff^n. 
to  provide,  ititn.  to  lay,  and  written,  to  mislay :  also  figura- 
tively, to  furnish,  and  hence  to  publish  (a  book)  that  is,  tt 
furolali  the  necessary  means  for  producing  ibs  book,  &c. 

II.  iDor  frequently  answers  to  our  "on."  Ei, ;  SSiat  gt^  (in 
■texl  What  it  gtring  on  here  ? 

ElEKC[SK  87- 

aiiu'Eniitig,  f.   utter-  eiliatt,  n.  billiards  ;  Cna'i^n,   to   guess, 

ance, eipresuon;    EBdjiii,      to      blow,  divine; 

nnfpriKf,  M.  requiai-      aound;  SiiiTiiR^  /  self-com- 

tion,    claim,   de-  Sa4'^>i"t'lir,m  book-  inaod,        counte- 

mand;                         seller,  stationer;  nance; 


gint  (in  Snlitumrnt'  T 

6ti  fpidtf  linmal  suf  tcr  Oaitot'rt, 

|t((   aUt   fviclt    jli    nif^t   nutt 

Sitfn    4n[    tUfl  till  SBnlt^nn 
Utit  \<^iJ>- 

4  tcriit^'  tdi  nn'.jcnblid,  dmI  i^a 
fo  au^n  Baffanj  a(*ra4l'  ^Itt. 


ir  play  any  in- 


Does  y 

itrument? 
She  played  upon  the  guitar 

once,  but  now  she  plays  upon 

Thii  gentleman  blows  the 
bugleborn  very  finely. 

I  divined  in  an  instant  what 
had  brought  him  thus  out  of 
(his)  sdf-pouesuOD. 

I,  Ct  tmj  SiMnliit,  tim  SnmMn  tit  gilMnt  U^i  injvonlctiain? 
2.  Xn  Sain  trug  Srtdittn,  illlct  ju  gUubtn,  tM<  i^m  Ftin  Sefn  cp 
)Af(ti.  3.  ffin  jU  sill  Sitmrtn  ttifi.  gflBinnt  inniij.  i.  Btf  (icttnl 
itin  fdi  tinrn  Dittntli4tn  anmr^tn.  B.  34  tirit  ifn  fdi  tta  JBix^tt- 
mtilltr  ticrn  eiatl,  S.  SSii  ^cltcn  i^n  filr  ttnat  janj  llnterM,  7  £n 
iiiR^t  !8u4^iln)>In  ^at  (in  niucS  SStxt  Ktl(}t.  8.  3il  Cii  nnit  Oiiim. 
motil  t(l  ^rtinSt.  f4DnHt([3t  n»tt(n1  9.  ei(  ijl  fp  (ten  in  tit  iBrtlajl. 
bn^lanbluRA  ttt  4>nn  91.  (tf4itntn.  10.  34  Hn  f(^  ia  dinbjcn^tit, 
wot  14  in  biifti  ®a4t  l^un  IcQ.  II.  Hit  Sttulttt  i|1  in  9J(T[(gtnVil. 
t>D  i^t  f((inrl  Si^n^tn  frin  niKftr.  12.  Sc  i|i  in  ^nlrg(n^(it,  tgcOn 
R  til  i^m  fi^linccn  jaoniig  I^ht  tifiinmin  ini4It.  13.  bii  ifl  ia 
!D{iI(jtn^[il  ilhc  till  lilD|»[i4c  Sif4itniR  littd  Itnbdinnlcn.  11.  HQMia 
oil  (ini  Vnrlit  6444  tta  iBiUatt  riii(l(n?  IB.  2d}  ni^mt  Ii(trc  liae 
^nrtii  6404  an,  »fl  Iwi  bieftm  epiili  ni^t  tre  akrilant,  all  tit  atf4iil. 
It41(i<  in  9InriT>i4  gcnommcn  leiit.  IG.  epidrn  Sit  94114  gcrn  (Sect 
44.  I.)?  17.  O,  J4;  nuT  ^ah  14  ju  Mini}  (Biltjin^iit  H  )U  ftilclen, 
WtfliKjtn  14  tii  3(f4idl(n  SRAnntEn  \cfti  i>ft  f4o4niiitt  uxrtr.  18. 
e|iit[(n  eit  (in  SnflrununI?  IB.  3d.  I4  fpiilt  SlmM  unt  ^bc  felt 
tiiigia  Sdjin  aujifangm  Qltigt  in  (^(lin.  ^0.  &)H(l(n  Sic  Otigi  Ittbn 
alt  JtliiiiT?  £1.  9bin,  i^  f|>itl(  til  cint  3n|iiuni(nt  \t  grtn,  nil  tal 
antnt.  22.  ISlnfni  ®ie  ^eti?  23.  Elttin.  ahr  14  ^,ibc  mt  tol  «>nn 
Mafia  iu  IiTRin.  24  SDic  liagt  bliFin  ,6ic  B'cli  ^  25.  ecil  ungifj^ 
tiitim  EWdriiIi,  26.  3i$  (abt  \txa  $a|ntn  tttUil ;  i4  nrig  ni4I,  mv  (Ii 
jn  fintrn  (int.  27.  ICi(  e^aKfltr  ^at  i^n  igintf^u^  unt  i^r  Su4  nr- 
Uit.  28.  Sir  [m^  fa  ni^ism  aitann  Iiri4l(  tin  Fi>14cl  Sttingin  gnnj 
lu^i  Siiifunj,  unt  fiini  Inrjia  Snlieccttn  unt  til  91vl^  fiinn  EQiangin 
litptn  nral^n,  umI  in  fiiiiint  3nntm  eoiging.  29.  34  nrid^  nujtn' 
tlidli4  ti(  V.^e.<^|t,  til  tiift  Sttmniung  in  tim  (Vcmlll^  mcinil  inuat(| 
(mn^rafni  batli  unt  Itif  tf  au4  tmin  imi^,  tamlt  cr  iHcfl4li9{r  in 
frinm  Hin jitun jtn  f(in  mfi^tt. 

1.  He  hesitated  to  entrust  his  attorney  with  the  affair.  S.The. 
mother  heiitated  to  believe  everything  that  her  daughter  told 
her.    3.  I  have  mislaid  your  book,  and  ai     "       ' 
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trouble.  5.  The  child  deceived  its  teacher,  and,  he  therefore,  he- 
sitated to  believe  him  again.  6.  He  played  at  billiards,  and  lost 
idl  his  money.  7.  Will  you  play  a  game  at  chess  with  me? 
8.  No,  I  prefer  a  game  at  billiards,  for  I  do  not  know  much 
about  chess  9.  Do  you  play  any  instrument?  10.  Yes,  I  play 
the  harpsichord,  and  I  think  of  learning  the  violin.  10.  Is 
your  sister  skillful  at  the  piano.  11.  No,  but  she  is  excellent 
at  the  harp.  12.  By  that  question  he  lost  all  self-command, 
and  knew  not  how  to  ansvrer.  13.  Mr.  C.  in  London  will 
publish  the  history  of  the  kings  of  England  shortly. 

Skctiok  LXXXV. 

9le(^t  (right)  and  (Inf  (left)  are  often  used  with  .jur;"  as,  jut 
ffttCfyttn,  gttc  eittfcK,  for  |u  btt  tct^tcn  ^n^ ;  to  the  right  hand ; 
|R  itx  Utifm  ^anb ;  to  the  left  hand. 

I.  9efaUcR,  literally,  to  fall,  or  happen  (acceptably,)  i.  e. 
to  be  pleasing,  or  agreeable.  Ex. :  S)icff<  i8u^  aejfAttt  mir ;  this 
book  pleases  me.  (Stfatkn  (aff(n=to  submit  to,  "to  put  up 
with."  Ex.:  3(^  fann  mir  ticfc  ^(^anbtung  tiic^  gefadrn  (aJTcn;.! 
cannot  submit  to  this  treatment,  i.  e.  cannot  let  this  treatment 
please  me. 

EXBRCISB  88. 

auffhacn,    to    post,  (SuitarH/ guitar:  etxiV\^iotiQtn,    to    be 

draw  up ;                 Sicto,  n.  song,  air ;  silent,  to  hold  one's 

©tlti'biflung,    /.     of-  fiinf,  o^^'.  (Sec above) ;  peace; 

fence,  injury ;         iintt,  adv.  to  the  left;  Unterfu'c^ung,/.  exami- 

S3<f<^(ie'fcH,  conclude,  aRojatt,  Mozart;  nation; 

resolve,  determine;  S'latu'rlii^,    natural,  Untfrtoec'ftn,  to  subject, 

gcu'erglocf  e,/.  firebell ;      naturally ;  submit ; 

^c^o'ris,       suitable,  9(t0ft,      adj,    (See  SScttoun'bcnin^  /.   as- 
proper;                      above);  tonishment,      sur- 

•ci'gcnfViei  n.  violin-  9lc<!^tl,  adv,   to    the  prise, 
music;                        right; 

dS  ifl  e^\t,  b«f  (fi  \kt\tn  aliens  It  is  (a)  pity  that  with  many 

fd)f  n    Ut    guten  9ln'(<i9en   unb  men  (the)  good  endowments 

Xalen'te  nt(^t  icffcc  <iu8'9cHtb«t  and   talents  are  not  better 

koerben.  developed. 

Ore  ift  ^(^abf,  taf  tt  n^t  '«a  n>at.  It  is  (a)  pity  that  he  was  not 

there. 

IDfll  tjt  mtt  goni  tc^.  That  Just  suits  me  (is  just  as 

I'd  have  it) 

S)cm  frommcn  %oVicA  xo9t   SKltf  To  the  devout  Tobias,  all  was 

xt^i,  tocA  (S^ott   ilbcr  il^n  vcr*  right  that  God  ordained  con- 

^an^'te  cerning  him. 

C^in  ^edcum'bcr  mu^  t%  Itc^  ge«  A  calumniator  must  submit  to 

faClcn  lajfen,  wx  feinen  ^t'ifn*  be  despised  by  his  fellow- 

mcnfc^n  Mrad^'fct  ju  ipcrbcn.  men. 

3n  icin  €>tu^n  bi«fcv  armen  tA*  In  the  little  room  of  this  poor 

ten  ^au   fa^   gut    fRzdjUn  bie  old  woman  sat  distress  at  the 

S^otl^  unb  sttt  Stnfen  ba«  (iUnb.  right  hand,  and  wretchedness 

at  the  left. 

Sftf(^t<  flel^t  man  tic  ®<f^fe  in  bet  At  the  right  are  seen  the  sheep 

&tefe  Afiben,  unb  (infl  ble  Sicgcn  pasturing  in  the  meadow,  and 

an  bcm  IBcrge  ftettcnt.  at  the  left  the  goats  clamber- 
ing upon  the  mountain. 

Onorgcn  ul'cr  at^t  %^\^t  crtfeu  nic  A  week  from  to-morrow  we  de- 
son  }}m  aD.  part  (hence)  from  here. 

Gc  Bcgtet'tcte   fctnen   (Sicfitng'  mit  He  accompanied  his  song  with 

ter  .§atfe.  the  harp. 

2)ie  ^fglti'tung  bicfef  @tfl(!c<  ifl  The    accompaniment    of   this 

oon  bem  bccuBm'tcn  Jtarl  ^\<m'^  piece  is   by   the  celebrated 

oon  SBebcr.  Charles  Maria  von  Weber. 

llntev    fo((^cu    Um'flAnben    k9urbe  Under  such  circumstances  the 

bad    ^erfVrei^'cn    natiirdc^   q/t*  promisewasof  course  broken, 
tiro  (^rn. 

1  (}<  i<l  ®(^abc,  tafi  %\t  xC\6)t  cine  ®tunbc  fritter  gefommcn  finb. 
2.  SRac^t  il  ro'xt  t^r  m\i\,  mir  ifl  %{itl  rrC^t.  3.  SRic  tft  9iac<  rcc^t, 
ttHtS  btc  snerfammtung  Scfc^foffen  ^at.  4.  ^t  muf  tc  fl(f^  birfe  ^clctbtgiing 
fUHfc^ttclgenb  gcfallcn  lojfeit.  5.  (5t  miigtc  flc^  ©letrt  gffoftcn  loffcn, 
toa<  cr  ^6}  I'ntcr  antcm  93cv^ttniffcn  nic^t  ^>.ittc  gtfaUen  taf]"cM.  6. 
6ic  muftc  t9  fi*^  gcfalltn  laffrn,  Mrlciimbet  n>crbfn  ju  fctn.  7.  3ur 
Wrt^tcn  fatten  trie  bad  (Sebirge  unb  juc  Stnfcn  ben  9(u^.  0.  9lc(!^tl  unb 
Itnf<  tt^arcn  fcinblli^c  Sruf^^en  aufgefledt.  0.  3()c  bdrft  tt?cbcr  jur  9ici^tcR 
wii  )Ut  StRten  vptt  btcfem  ilBcge  a^ivet^i^en.    10.  IZBcr  ifl  ®<^ulb  (Sect, 


CO.  II.;  an  bicfcm  UngTu(fc?  11.  Unfcr  flui^x  ifl  Gt^nlb  teroa. 
12.  iDct  04^u(cr  ifl  @>(^uTb  boran,  baf  cr  Bcflraft  wltb.  18.  iEBit  fffH^ 
finb  9<^utb  baran  getocfen.  14.  fPlccgcn  u&cc  at^t  Slagc  fommt  ctn 
^am)»ff<^iff  von  Vit\o»^vd  an.  15.  9)?otgcn  il^r  vicr^e^n  ^Tagcn  t;.ttt 
c<  cin  3a^r,  bap  t^  i^n  gefe^cn  ^a(<.  16.  (S)cficrn  sec  ac^t  Sag^n  ijt 
fcin  Abater  gcfloclbcn.  16.  S)a<  isngc  CDUbc^  bcgtcitctc  i^rca  (S^cfang 
mit  ciscc  (Ssitatre.  18.  3>er  Sriunb  (egteitctt  mit  bem  ^Mt^Raiw  bd» 
©etgcnf^ift  be«  Statltnet*.  19.  5)ie  JBegtcitnng  biefer  Jtcbct  i^  wa 
Snojact.  20.  SSicIci  tetirbe  unl  natflrlic^  crfc^cincp,  tucnn  trie  H  cincc 
ge^o^cigen  Untcrfuf^ung  ttnUnocrfen  kvwrbcn.  21.  9Dic  fanbcn  c«  fe^ 
natac(i(^,  baf  cr  geflcm  xM^k  fam.  22.  Gin  nntutU^  Grttgnif  ctrrgt 
Mne  Scrtounbening.  23.  4^ab<n  %\t  l^vnU  99lcrgm  ble  9cnctg(c<dcii  %o 
l^drt?  24.  9laturli(^,  (Sect.  83.)  benn  t(^  n>ar  fct&fl  Sci  bm  %ttLxi, 
26.  90  ifl  natucli(^,  baf  toir  flecBcn  muffen.  26.  3<^  ^leite  xneisc 
imigeK  Sreunbe  nac^  <^uff . 

1.  It  is  a  pity  that  your  friend  did  not  arrive  half  an  hotir 
earlier.  2.  I  must  submit  to  whatever  my  father  resolves 
on.  3.  John's  new  book  pleases  me  much.  4.  One  must 
submit  in  this  life  to  many  things.  5.  I  would  not  submit  to 
it,  if  I  were  in  your  place*.  6.  To  the  right  hand  we  ha.l  the 
river  and  to  the  left  hand  the  mounUunous  forest.  7.  Right 
and  left  we  saw  nothing  but  enemies'  troops.  8.  This  day-week 
we  go  to  Berlin.  9.  To-morrow  fortnight  my  brother  will 
arrive  here.  10.  A  week  ago  vesterday,  a  ship  sailed  for  Au- 
stralia. 11.  Three  days  ago  we  Lad  unexpectedly  great  pleasu  e. 
12.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  talents  of  Uiis  young  artist  are  not 
better  developed.  13.  Your  sister  accompanied  me  with  tlje 
harp,  and  sang  tSHhe  piano  of  my  friend.  14.  It  is  quite  na- 
tural that  everybody  must  die.  16.  The  accompaniment  of 
this  piece  is  by  Haudel. 


LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHy— No.  XX. 

MAP  OF  ASIA. 

Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  the  oiiginal  seat  of 
Paradise,  lies  within  the  northern  and  eastern  hemispheres, 
and  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  Europe.    The  greater  part  of 
this  continent  lies  within  the  north  temperate  zone ;  Uie  ex- 
ceptions being  part  of  Siberia,  which  lies  within  the  north 
frigid  zone,  and  parts  of  Arabia,  Hindostan,  Chin-India,  and 
CMna,  which  lies  within  the  torrid  zone.    Ajsia  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  on  the  south  by  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Chinese  Sea;  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
and  on  tlie  west  by  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  the  Red  Sea  or  Arabian  Gulf.    This  continent  ex- 
tends from    lat.   78«»   20'  N.,   to  lat.   1<?  20^  S. ;   and  from 
long.  26-  6'  E.,  to  long.  169'  44'  W.   or  long.  190'  1%'  B. ; 
which  shows  that  a  very  small  portion  of  this  continent  lies  in 
the  northern  and  western  hemispheres.    Its  length,  from  Cape 
Baba,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  lat.  39'  30'  N.  and  long.  26*  5'  B.,  to 
East  Cape  in  Russia  in  lat.  66°  6'  N.  and  long.  169*  44'  W.,  is 
about  6,880  miles.    Its  breadth,  from  Cape  Severo-Vostochnoi 
in  Siberia,   in  lat.   78*  20'  N.  and  long.   104^  E.,  to  Point 
Romania,  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  in  lat.  1*  23'  N.  and  long. 
104*  17'  E.  is  about  4,600  miles.    This  continent  is  connected 
with  that  of  Africa,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  is  said  to 
bo  only  73  miles  wide.    The  surface  of  Asia,  including  i!s 
islands,  is  reckoned  by  some  to  contain  about  22  mlliions  of 
square  miles,    and  its  population  to  be  about  440  millions ;  if 
these  approximations  be  somewhat  near  the  truth,  there  will 
be,  on  average,  about  20  inhabitants  to  e^ery  square  mile 
of  this  diyision  of  the  world ;  but  much  of  it  cont«dna  vast 
deserts,  destitute  both  of  useful  yegetation  and  human  popu- 
lation.   Thus,  in  Siberia,  which  is  reckoned  by  some  to  oouiain 
about  4,500,000  square  miles,  the  population  according  to  a 
recent  estimate  was  scarcely  more  than  a  million  of  inhabitants; 
which  allows  only  one  inhabitant  to  every  4^  square  miles.   On 
the  other  hand,  in  China  proper,  the  nilmbcr  of  square  miles 
is  about  1,300,000,  and  the  population,  on  the  most  moderate 
estimate,  about  260,000,000  of  inhabitants  ;    and   this  allows 
about  200  inhabitants  to  tlie  square  mile  I    The  linear  extent 
of  the  coast  line  of  the  continent  of  Asia  is  reckoned  by  some 
at  35,000  miles. 
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COUNTRIES,  KIN0D0M8,  EMPIRES,  AND  STATES  OP  ASIA. 


Countiiea. 


•  ■  •    •  •  < 


• • •    •• • 

• • «    ••■ 


»»•    •  « ■ 


•a«    ••■    •••    •••    #••    •••    ••• 

•■•    •••    •••    •••    ••■    ••• 

••    •••    ••■    ■••    ••• 

•  ••    •  •• 


•  •  •    • « 


•«  •    •  •» 


•  • •    ••  • 


RasBia  rCancasns 
in    <  West  Siberia    ... 

Afliiu  (Rest  Siberia 

f  Asia  Minor       ...    ...    ... 

Turkey  |  Syri*     

in     •{  Palestine  ... 

Ada.    I  Meiopotamia 

^Armenia  ...    ...    ...    ... 

Arabia 
Persia 

AfTghanistan 
Beloochi»t«n    ... 
Turkestan,  or  Independent  Tartar/ ... 
BritiBh  r  Bengal  Presidency 
TnHi.  S  Bombay  Presidency 
jnaia.  [  Madras  Presidency  ....  ... 

Central  India       

Northern  India ... 

Island  of  Ceylon 

/  Birmah ... 

Rattem  i  Sian 

India,   j  Annam 

\    Jjm09        •••         •••        •••         •••        ••■• 

Britigh  China-India        

Malayan  Peninsula    

Pinang,  or  Prinee  of  Wales  Island 

Singapore  Island    

/x^nina...     ...     •«.     •«.     *•• 

Chinese    j  IJIJ** - 

Empire.   ]  rZ^     

^  LoO'Choo  Islands     

Hong-Kong  Island 

Japan  Islands 

/Sumatra  ... 

JaTa 

Borneo 

Celebes.,. 

Moluccas  and  Bandas    ... 

Philippines 

Sooloo  Islands ... 


Capitals. 


Latitudes. 


East 
Indies. 


»ft         •• » 


•  •  ■         •  • 
•«•         •••         ••■ 

•••         •••         ■••         ••» 

•■•         •••         «••         «•• 


• • •  St t 


Tellis 

Tobolsk 

Irkutsk 

Smyrna 

Aleppo 

Jerusalem 

Bagdad 

Rrzeroum 

Mecca 

Teheran 

Caubul 

Kelat 

Bokhara 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras 

Hyderabad 

Cashmere 

Colombo 

Rangoon 

Bankok 

Hu6 

Lsnchang 

Maulmein 

Malacca 

George  Town 

Singapore 

Pekin 

Lassa 

Caiihgar 

Kingkitao 

Napakiang 

Victoria 

Jedo 

Bencoolen 

Bataria 

Borneo 

Slacassar 

Amboyna 

Manilla 

Sooloo 


58 
fit 
88 
86 
31 
88 
89 
21 
86 
84 
86 
89 
22 
18 
18 
17 
84 
6 
16 
18 
16 
15 
16 
2 
6 
1 
89 
39 
38 

26 
29 
86 

8 

6 

4 

5 

3 
14 

6 


21'N 
12 
17 
26 
U 
48 
20 
57 
27 
10 
24 
43 
40 
85 
56 
4 
13 
80 
57 
46 
59 
86 
0 
10 
12 
25 
17 
54 
10 
50 
10 
20 
13 
40 

48  S. 
9 

55  N. 
9  S 
40 

36  N. 
1 


Longitudes. 


45** 

68 

104 

27 

87 

85 

44 

48 

40 

51 

69 

60 

64 

88 

72 

60 

78 

75 

79 

96 
100 
107 
105 

98 
102 
100 
108 
116 

92 

74 
127 
128 
114 
139 
102 
106 
114 
119 
128 
121 
121 


9'E. 
6 

12 
7 

10 

20 
26 
86 
18 
20 

0 
14 
55 
SI 
54 
20 
61 
13 
57 
18 
84 
16 

0 
20 
15 
22 
51 
26 
20 
10 
80 
80 
18 
50 
28 
52 
55 
86 
16 

8 
12 


Preeeat  Ruler. 


Niaholas  L 


Abdul  Medjed 

[Turkey 
Natire  Princes  subject  to 
Natire  Prince 
Dost  MahQmed 
Native  Prince 


Form  of  Government. 


I 


Absolute  Monarchy 


Absolute  Monarchy 


Limited  Monarchy 
Absolute  Monarchy 
Limited  Monarchy 
Limited  Monarchy 


Victoria  I. 
J  [Britain 

Native  Princes  subject  to 
Native  Prin.  sub.  to  Brit 
Victoria  I. 
Native  Prince 
Native  Prince 
Native  Prince 
Native  Princei 

5  Victoria  I. 


HIen  Fung 


Victoria  I. 
Native  Prince 


} 


Wmiam  IIL 


I  Limited  Monarchy 

Limited  Monarchy 
Limited  Monarchy 
Limited  Monarchy 
Monarchy 
Monarchy 
Monarchy 
Limited  Monarchy 

)  Limited  Monarchy 


AbflolutQ  Monardiy 


LIttdted  Honaroby 
Absolute  Monarchy 

Limited  Monarchy 


Victoria  I.  k  WiUiam  III. 
Nstive  Pr.  under  Holland 
William  IlL 
Isabella  IL 
Native  Prince 


Limited 
LimiUd 
Limited 
Limited 
Limited 


Monarchy 
Monarchy 
Monarchy 
Monarchy 
Monarchy 


The  teas  and  ffiUfa  of  Aaia,  on  the  West  and  the  South,  form 
an  important  feature  of  its  natural  diTisions.  The  Red  Sea 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  may  be  called  mland  seas.  The  Red  Sea, 
so  famous  In  sacred  history,  otherwise  called  the  Arahian  Qulf, 
-with  its  two  arms,  the  Aelanitic  and  Heroopolitan  gulfis,  over 
the  latter  of  which  the  Israelites  crossed  on  dry  'ground,  is 
about  1,400  miles  long,  its  breadth  varying  from  one  to  two 
hundred  miles,  and  its  surface  being  about  200,000  square 
miles.  The  two  arms  above  mentioned  are  also  called  the 
gulfs  of  Akabah  and  Suez,  from  the  names  of  the  towns  at 
their  northern  extremities ;  and  these  inclose  between  them 
the  desert  region  called  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  in  which  the 
forty  years  wanderings  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  performed — 
fit  emblem  of  the  wanderings  of  human  life  in  this  lower 
world.  The  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea  is  by  the  strait  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  about  seventeen  miles  wide.  This  sea  opens  out  at 
this  strait  into  the  Arabian  Sea,  which  washes  the  western 
shores  of  India*  the  southern  shores  of  Arabia,  and  terminates 
in  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  the  strait  of  Ormuz, 
through  the  Gulf  of  Omaun.  The  Persian  Gulf  contains  about 
95,0Q0  square  miles.  The  Bay  of  Bengal,  whose  waters  wash 
the  eastern  shores  of  Hindostan,  and  the  western  shores  of  the 
Eastern  Peninsula  or  Chin-India,  is  an  arm  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  part  of  this  bay  which  washes  the  shores  of 
British  Chin-India  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Martaban.  To  the 
east  of  the  Indian  Ocean  lies  the  Oriental  Archipelago,  studded 
with  the  East  India  Islftnds.  To  the  north  of  this  lies  the 
Chinese  Sea,  with  the  gulfs  of  Siam  and  Tonquin. 

Between  the  Peninsula  of  Malaya  and  the  Island  of  Sumatra, 
is  situated  the  Strati  of  Malaoca.  Between  the  islands  of 
Sumatra  and  Java,  is  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  these  islands  being 
called  the  Sunda  Isles.  Prom  the  Chinese  Sea  to  the  East 
Sea,  the  passage  is  through  the  Strait  of  Formosa ;  north  of 
the  latter  sea,  lies  the  Yellow  Sea,  whose  waters  wash  the 
eastern  shores  of  China  proper ;  the  north- west  part  of  the 


Yellow  Sea  being  called  the  Gulf  of  Pechelee.  Between  the 
peninsula  of  Corea  and  the  islands  of  Japan,  lies  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  the  north  part  of  which  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Tartary. 
North  of  this  gulf  lies  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk  or  Kurile  Sea,  which 
washes  the  western  shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka. 
On  the  other  side  of  this  peninsula,  is  the  Sea  of  Kamchatka, 
or  Behring's  Sea,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Aleu  ian  Isles. 
All  these  seas  and  gulfs,  from  the  Strait  of  Malacca  toBehring's 
Strait  between  Asia  and  America,  are  branches  or  arms  of  Uie 
North  Pacific  Ocean.  Behring's  Strait,  which  is  reckoned  by 
some  writers  to  be  only  52  miles  broad  at  the  narrowest  part, 
separates  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  the  Pacific.  In  the  former, 
there  are  some  gulfs  which  run  into  the  northern  parts  of 
Siberia,  namely^  those  of  Kara,  Obi,  and  Yenisei. 

The  itUmda  which  lie  around  Asia  are  of  the  highest  import- 
ance both  to  that  continent  and  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  to 
which  they  principally  belong,  as  possessions  in  the  East.  The 
East  Indies,  otherwise  called  the  islands  of  the  Oriental  Archi- 
pelago, have  been  long  famous  for  their  produce,  and  situated 
under  the  burning  line,  or  within  the  torrid  zone,  they  yield 
such  as  cannot  be  found  in  more  temperate  climes.  The  Sunda 
Isles,  Sumatra  and  Java,  with  others,  lie  to  the  south  of  the 
Eastern  Peninsula  (which,  with  Hindostan,  is  often  included 
under  the  general  name  of  the  East  Indies);  the  length  of 
Sumatra  is  about  1,000  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  160  miles, 
it  contains  a  surface  of  about  150,000  square  miles :  the  length 
of  Jaya  is  about  600  miles,  and  its  breadth  100  niile»,  it  con- 
tains a  surface  of  about  45,000  square  miles.  The  island  of 
Borneo  which  lies  to  the  east  of  Sumatra  and  to  the 
north  of  Jaya,  is  about  850  miles  long,  and  about  700 
mUes  broad,  and  contains  about  270,000  square  miles.  The 
island  of  Celebes  is  about  500  miles  long  and  about  150 
miles  broad,  and  contains  about  72,000  square  miles. 

The  equator  crosses  each  of  these  three  islands  nearly  at  the 
middle  of  each.    Next  follow  the  islands  called  jkit  esfoeUmeet 
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the  Spiee  hlands,  or  Moluccas,  iacluding  Amboyna,  thirty-two 
miles  long,  by  twelve  miles  broad,  and  containing  about  282 
square  miles ;   then  the  Philippine  Islands,  north  of  these, 
including  Luzon  and  Mindanao ;  the  former  about  400  miles 
long,  and  about  100  miles  broad,  with  a  surface  of  about  66,000 
square  mUes ;  and  the  latter  about  300  miles  long,  f  nd  alK>ut 
108  miles  broad.    North  of  the  Philippmes,  is  the  island  of 
Formosa,  belonging  to  China,  and  the  Loo-choo  Islands  north- 
east of  Formosa,  subject  to  China,     North  and  north-east  of 
these  islands,  are  the  Japan  Islands,  of  which  the  largest  is 
Niphon,  about  800  miles  long,  and  100  broad ;  the  next,  Jesso, 
»bout  280  miles  long,  and  200  mQes  broad ;  next,  Kiusiu,  about 
160  miles  long,  and  120  miles  broad ;  and  the  next  Sikokf, 
about  ninety  mUes  long,  and  fifty  broad.      These    islands 
include  a  surface  of  about   ^60.000  square  miles,  and  form  an 
impoilant  appendage  to  the  continent  of  Asia.    The  other 
islands  on  the  west  of  Asia,  and  in  the  north  Pacific  Ocean, 
are  of  small  size  and  importance.      In  the  northern  ocean, 
there  are  a  few  islands,  of  which  very  little  is  known.    South 
of  India,  are  the  Andamnn  and  Nicobar  Isles  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  the  important  island  of  Ceylon,  south-east  of  the 
Carnatic,  with  an  area  of  about  24,600  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  about  a  million  and  a  half— a  fine  appanage  of 
the  British  crown ;  it  is  separated  from  the  peninsula  of  India 
by  the  Gulf  of  Manara,  and  the  strait  called  Palk's  Passage. 
On  the  other  side  of  Cape  Comorin,  the  most  southern  point 
of    India  proper,  lie  the    Laccadive  and    Maldive  Islands, 
south-west  of  the  Malabar  coast.   In  the  Indian  Ocean,  between 
Africa  and  India,  lie  the  Seychelle  Islands. 


LESSONS    IN    FRENC  H.— No.  L. 

By  Professor  Louis  Fasqublle,  LL.D. 

{  27. — NuKBRAL  Nouns. 

Wa  shall,  in  order  to  render  reference  easier,  place  here  some 
obseirations  on  nouns  and  adverbs  of  number. 
(1.)  The  numeral  nouns  in  use  with  the  French  are  :— 

unite.  tmil  trsntalne,  ihiriy 

couple,  palre,  coupU.pair  qnarsntaine.  ttco  score 

trio,  tHOfthtee  oinquantsine,  ^fiff 

demi-douxaius,  haJlf  dozen  sofxsntaine.  tiaOy 

huitaine,  dghiday$  quatre-Tlngtaine,  dghty 

neuraine,  nine  {nine  day  of  une  ecmtaine,  ahmdrtd 

prayer)  deux  oentainss,  &c.,    two  hundred 

dicsine.  ten,  half  a  score  nn  millier,  one  ihoutand 

doasalne.  doztn  deux  mil  Hera.  two  thoustmd 

qoinsaine.  J^fkentfortnight  unemyriade,  a  myriad 

vingtaine.  tooret  twenty  un  million,  a  tniUum. 

(2.)  The  termination  aine  signifies  nearly,  and  when  added 
to  words  of  number  is  equivalent  to  the  English  eome,  iu  cases 
like  the  following  :  I  have  some  twenty  books,  i.e.  about  twenty 
books.    J'ai  une  vingtaine  de  livres. 

§  28. — Fractional  Numerals. 

one  quarter  an  cinqui^me.  onefijlh 

tfoo  quarters  deax  dnqui^mea,  two  fifths 

thru  quarters  un  slxi^me,  etc.,  one  sixth,  etc, 

the  third  nn  dfxi^me.  etc.,  one  tenth,etc. 

two  thirds  un  centi^me,  one  hundredth 

the  haJf  un  mllli^me,  one  thmuandth 

(1.)  It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  tiers,  quart 
and  moiti^,  these  numbers  take  the  formof  uie  ordinal  numerals. 
They  may,  therefore,  take  the  form  of  the  plural  when  neces- 
sary. 

(2.)  The  word  demi^  when  used  adjectively  and  preceding 
the  noun,  is  invariable : — 

une  demj-henre  f.,  htdf  an  how 

une  d^mi-anne  f .  half  an  ell, 

(3.)  When  coming  after  the  noun  to  denote  an  addittonai  half, 
it  agrees  in  gender  with  the  noun  : — 

une  hcare  et  demie  one  hour  and  a  half 

une  anne  et  demie,  one  ell  and  a  half. 

(4.^  When  used  substantiTely,  demi  may  take  the  form  of 
the  plural : — 

Ccttij  horloge  sonne  les  heures  et  1  27ds  clock  strikes  Vie  hours  and  the 
les  demies.  I  half -hours. 


un  quart, 
deux  quftrti, 
trois  quarts, 
le  tieri, 
deux  tiers, 
la  moitiiS, 


{  29. — Ordinal  Advbrbs. 


(1.)  Premi^ment, 

I>caxi^mement, 

SeooQdement, 

Trolsi^mement, 


Quatri^mement.  Jburfkly 

Cinqui^mement,  fifthly 

Bixitoeraent,  eixthly 

Septi^mement,  seventhly 

Dixl^ement,  tentUy. 


(2.)  These,  like  adverbs  of  manner,  are    formed  by  the 
adoition  of  ment  to  the  feminine  form  of  the  adject  ve. 

6  30. — ^Indbzinitb  Adjectives. 
(1.)  The  indefinite  adjectives  are  used  when  anything  is  to 
be  represented  or  referred  to  in  a  general  or  indefinite  manner. 
They  are,— 


ancnn, 

chaque, 

mflme, 

nnl. 

plnalears. 


not  any,  not  one 

every,  eadi 

same 

no 

several 


quel. 

qneloonque, 

qnelque, 

tel. 

tout. 


what 

whatetfer 

some 

sudk 

alL 


(2.)  AucuN  is  generally  followed  by  a  noun,  with  which  it 
must  agree.  It  is  followed  by  ne  when  it  comes  before  a 
verb : — 


auam  homme.  no  man  ; 

Aucun  cbemin  de  flenrs  tie  con- 
duit k  la  gloire.    La  Fontainb. 

On  m^prise  tous  cenx  qui  n'ont 
aueune  Tertu. 

La  Bochefoucauld. 

(3.)  Aueun  is  by  the  French  authors  sometimes  used  in  the 
plural  : — 


aueune  femme,  no  sooman ; 
Ko  'fiowery  path  leads  to  glory. 

AU  those  who  have  no  tiriue  ore 
despised. 


They  can  hear  no  legitimale  do- 
minion, set  nobevmU  to  their 


Us  ne  peuvent  soaflTrir  ancnn  em- 
pire legitime,  ne  mettent  aucunes 
t)ome8  a  lenrs  attentats. 

Montbsquibu. 

Aueim  and  nul  should  be  put  in  the  plural  only  before  such 
words  as  are  not  used  in  the  singular,  or  ha^ein  the  singular  a 
different  acceptation. 

(4.)  Cuaqub  is  of  both  genders,  and  is  used  only  in  the 
singular.  It  always  precedes  the  noun,  and  cannot  be  separated 
f^om  it  by  an  adjective  or  by  a  preposition.  It  should  never 
be  used  without  a  noun  : — 

CStofue  age  a  MS  plaisirs,  cAogue  I     Koery  ayehasits  pbamarrs, 
^tat  a  ses  cbarmes.       Dxulle.        sHuoHoh  its  charms. 


(5.)  Mbkb.  placed  before  the  noun,  has  the  sense  oi 
in  English.  Placed  after  the  noun  it  means,  generally,  himself, 
herself  itself,  or  themselves.  It  may  often  be  rendered  by  the 
word  even.  When  mSms  it  an  adjective  it  may  take  the  form  of 
the  plural,  but  does  not  vary  on  account  of  gender: — 
c'eet  la  mime  vf  rlu  )  o'eat  la  Tertu  mime  " 

it  is  the  samevirtue  f  it  is  virtue  itself . 

Le  penple  et  les  grands  n'ont  ni       7U  people  and  the  great  have 
les  mimes  vertns.  ni  les  mimes  rices.    tteUher  the  same  virtaes  nor  the  i 


] 


mees. 

The  bark  even  of  w^pPtfoWtf  is  n 
harmony  wiCft  the  tfO^eratme  </ Cks 
atmosphere. 


Yauvenakoues. 
Lei  eooroes  mimes  des  vdg^tanx 
sont  en  harmonie  avec  les  tempera- 
torei  de  I'stmosph^re. 

Bbrnardin  de  St.  Fieree. 

(6.)  It  is  at  times  difficult  to  distinguish  mims  an  adjectire 
from  mime  an  adverb,  which  is  invariable.    [See  §  97  (2,)  (3.)] 

(7.)  Nul  is  a  stronger  negatire  than  aueitn.  It  agrees  iu 
gender  and  number  with  the  noun  which  it  qualifies.  Like 
awun,  when  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  it  requires 
ne  before  the  verb : — 

Ntd  homme  n'estheurenx ;  »ui2e 
cboeenepeutlerendretel.  Boiste. 

Nulls  paix  pour  I'imple ;  il  la 
cherche,  elle  le  ftiit.       Bacine. 


Ko  man  is  happy; 
render  him  so, 

Ko  peaeefortht  impious;  he  seeia 
it,  a  avoids  Mm. 


(8.)  NtU  is  sometimes  used  alone,  in  the  sense  of  no  one  :— 


Ko  one  is  pleased  tcithhtsAtane, 
nor  dispka»ed  with  his  own  ««. 


Ktd  n'est  content  de  sa  fortune, 
nl  mioontent  de  son  esprit. 

Mme.  Deshoulieres. 

(9.)  Plusiexjrs  is,  of  course,  always  in  the  pluraL    It  docs 

not  vary  its  form: — 


II  fant  Men  qu'il  y  ait  pkm'eurs 
raisons  d'ennui,  quand  tout  le 
monde  est  d*aocord  pour  baillcr. 

Floriak. 


There  mttst  neeessarily  he  sevenh 
reasons  for  ennui,  tcAn*  €dl  eigrtt  in 
yatcning. 
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(10.)  QcKii  Ukf  the  gendei  and  nnmber  of  the  noun 
which  it  TcUteB.  It  Uiometimai  immediatclj  followed  by 
nonn,  from  which  it  may  be  lepirsted  by  ona  or  leve 

QiKltaW«"i-n*liu°tpT^«ltDt  What  a    tkHgMfid    iMui4   Mt 

l(*  campiiinMJ             IteLii.i.g.  cmmlrti  cf/inl 

Q<nl't   iDTiubig  (onM  ■  »niDll  IfIkH    fatUSbU    land  Jiat    am- 

'"     ■         "                    .    ^         .  gtitnd  Oh  ynirtne  t 


DTiubig  (or»  ■  »niDli 

L.  RlCOHE. 

9ucb  HD  hmnaalnu.  gHOff  eflbrtt 
Da  ]■  iHonDalmnM  ^iltnl  It* 


(11.)  QneLCONavB   it  bIvkji  plRced   tfter  the  noun,  and 
jarita  only  for  the  plural  i— 

ci:4^i  d'aa  traTiil  ^wla>uqw.  I  tome  tort  ff  4xertion, 


doDDi'a,     .     .     .  Tna  ACadEmt.     |  floen 

(12.)  QuEiQUB  in   the  (Cnse  of  lomt  (o  etrtain  numier),  i 
uhaltter,  Bgnea  in  number  with  the  noun  : — 


Qatlllge  aTu-ioiu  J  Tool  arc: 
bon  Tlingv  E  F-h  E  iptftiju'  K>Ej»nt< 
aim.  Kacihe,  ifi  Plodtturt. 

Almandrv  perdlt  quflqat  (roll 
wnti  hommci,  qniad   11  ralnqpit 


La  RocHiFoncAiiL 


Wludntr  sain  laartU  ttar  mv 
promitt,  tnttmay  ie  a  htro  WtAouf 
rmntfiifi  tlu  tarlA. 

r  howttfr, 

BoK  iMiirtjiou*     TtHloekudt. 

jiletaiuftr  Iml  ume  thrttJnmA^ 


(11.}  Tet.  makes  in  the  feminine  Mb;  in  the  plural  roaicu- 
line,  lili;  in  the  plaral  feminine,  lellti.  It  ai^ea  with  the 
noun  which  it  quiliflei : — 

Itt  Urn,  tueh  bmut  Ifttt  ledn.  nuA  litltr 

Mf  liTKi,  nicAianL'i  Mia  \eUtf,  $iieh  MUn. 

(IS.)  Tout  meaning  every,  ia  of  courts  alwayt  in  the  aingii- 
Ut,  but  TsrioB  for  the  feminine  : — 

lialtltoftaiMitnliKMptT'i]  Every  eltUrn  Hun^d  ftve  hit 
la  Kidat  dt  uo  lasg.  le  prtin  ds  comlrf ;  tii  tcJdler  K<IJk  tli  Neat, 
ant  ttle.  La  Uottb.      { Ihtpntil  irlth  hit  »aj. 

£o  (DWaehott.llfaiiteonildiru'  IncvtrvtM^Kt  mmtamiiiteram 
la  fin.  LaFoxtacib.      |  md. 


e  of  a//,  fegtees  in  gender  and  number 

V-  louU  it  tmlt,  all  HudaO. 

a  ceil  Be  uoM  above  oBIAmirabicil^ifU 
lU  lea  irlMi  /am  ofl  U;  iMra  «<{  oO 
«  d«  I  (*<  *qpwo/  meii. 


(16.)  Tbuf,  in  the  ai 

with  the  1 

loat  l-argeal,  altOtm 

II   iMt    au-deunt  de 

Tiint  obJMa  qol  formtnt 

See}  97  (6). 

f  31.— Thi  Prdhddn. 

(1.)  The  proDOun,  in  French,  ••  in  other  languagea,  ia  a 
word  Died  to  repreient  the  nonn,  in  order  to  prevent  ita  tcy 
frequent  repetition. 


(4,)  There  are  Are  >( 
Th*  ptnonil  1 
TbepOfKatin; 
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LKCTDRES  ON  EUCLID. 

COSOLUBV  TO  PKOP.  IV.,  BUCK  I. 

Ir  the  aidei  A  b  and  d  e>  or  the  aiil«f  A  c  and  n  P  of  the  IritDglei 

A  n  c  and  d  k  f  be  produced,  Ihe  anglea  npoa  the  other  lidei  of  the 

baaet  ot  these  triaoglei  are  equal. 

In  fig.  (d),  let  the  tide  a  B  of  the  triangle  A  n  c  be  produced  to 
e,  aed  produce  the  lida  D  i  of  (he 
triangU  dbt,   ao  thsl  c  h  >haU  ng.(D;. 

be  equal  to  a  o,  by  Eierctse  "n  .  D 

Prop.    in.   In  our  liit    Icnan.  "rT  (\ 

The    angle  CBO  ii  equal  to  Ibe  /\  /\ 

U.gleFKH.  /      \  /       \ 

Fori/ the  triangle  ABC  beep.  I        \  .\ 

plied  to  the  Iriangle  DBF  lo  that         /  \       /___A 

the  point  A  may  be  OB  the  point     ^  f— ~  '^,*  ,7^  "  , 

D,  and  Che  ttrdght  Uue  A  a  upon       /  / 

the  alraight  tine  A  h,  the  point  o    g  ^ 

shall  eoincide  silb   the  point  h, 

became  the  iCraight  line  Asia,  by  conatruction,  equal  to  the 
straight  line  n  u  ;  oud  a  o  coinciding  with  9  h,  il  may  be  ihoao  a« 
In  t^Jourth  propoiitlon,  that  Che  part  a  b  coincides  with  the  part 
SK,  But  the  remainder  BO  ia  equal  to  the  remainder  an  (I. 
Axiom  3);  and  beeauie  the  point  «  coincides  with  the  point  i, 
and  the  point  o  with  the  point  a,thererDre  bo  coincides  with 
BH.  Now,  it  may  be  showa  as  in  the  /ourlh  proposition,  (hat 
Bc  coincides  with  bf  ;  therefore,  bo  coinciding  wiih  bq,  and  bo 
wKh  b  f,  the  angle  c  b  a  foioddes  with  the  ingle  v  b  B  ;  where- 
fore the  angle  c  b  o  ii  equal  to  the  angle  r  e  h  (I.  Axiom  8),  In 
the  tame  manner,  by  prodacins  the  sides  a  c  and  D  r,  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  other  angles  below  ihe  base  are  alto  eoaal. 
a.  E.  D. 

In  the  atateneat  of  this  corollary.  Dr.  Thomson  has  taken  It  too 
readily  for  graoted  that  the  parte  produced  by  the  straight  lines  a  h 
and  D  B  would  neceassrily  coincide  when  theae  straight  lines  (hem- 
selves  were  made  to  coiodde.  This  assumption  is,  in  fact,  taking 
for  granted  a  corollary  which  Euclid  haa  tiiought  it  neceaaary  to 
demonstrate,  and  which  ia  appended  to  the  11th  Proposition  of 
Book  I.,  Tii.,  that  two  itrai^lii  linei  cannot  have  a  common  leg- 
ment,  that  i»,  they  cannot  coincide  in  part  wilhoot  coinciding 
altogether.  Now,  as  this  corollary  cannot  he  assumed  without 
demonstration,  it  iiecame  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  above  cor- 
rollary  oa  we  have  done;  and  this  demonstntion  includes  in  it  a 
demonstration  ot  Euclid's  vary  corollary  to  the  11th,  which  wonld 
otberewisa  require  to  be  taken  lor  granted.  We  are  now  prepared 
for  the  demonstration  of  the  Jtfih  proposition  in  the  way  laid  down 
by  Dr.  Thomson,  which  we  must  oonfeaa  ia  a  great  aimpliBeition 
of  Eueiid'a,  and  well  worthy  of  the  tttention  of  teachen  who  find 
any  of  their  pupila  unable  to  emu  Ihe  bridge. 

PROPasITlOtt  T.    THEOBBU. 

The  angln  at  the  bate  of  an  itatctla  Iriattgle  art  efual  to  one 

cmother ;  and  if  tht  ejual  lUu  he  produced,  the  anglet  upon  Iha 

other  tide  of  the  bate  ihall  be  equat. 

Let  A  B  0  be  an  isoscetea  triangle,  of  which  the  aide  A  B  it  equal 

the  aide  a  c.     And  let  the  equal  tides  A  B  and  A  c  be  produced 

D  and  1.    Then,  the  augle  abc  is  equal  to  the  angle  A  c  b, 

and  the  angle  cbd  to  theangle  bce. 

In  BD  take  any  point  F,  and  from  ab  the  greater,  cut  oIT  A  « 
equal  (I.  3j  to  A  F  the  leia.  Join  r  c  and  o  a. 
Because  m  Che  two  triangles  A  Fcand  a  ob,  the  aide  A  p  it  equal 
(Canst.)  the  tide  A  □,  and  the  side  A  B  to  {Iliai.)  the  side  a  c, 
e  two  sides  f  a  and  a  C  are  equal  to  the  two  sides  o  A  ^  nd  A  B, 
ch  to  each  I  and  they  contain  the  angle 
.   lo  common  to  the  (no   triangles  AFC  A 

and  AQB.    Therefore  the  baiePO  ia  equal 
(I.  4)  tothsbaie  bb,  and  the  triangle  afo 
'-  the  triangle  AU  B.     Also,  the  remaining 
iglea  of  the   one  are  equal  (I.  1)  to  the 
malning  angles  of  tbeotlier,  each  to  each, 
i.ithoieto  which  the  equal  sides  are  op- 
posite; wherefore  theangle  afd  is  eqaal 
to  the  anile  A  o  b.      Again,  becaasc  the         j,  mi 

whole  AF  IS  equaltotbewbole  AO,  ofwhieh 

the  parts  AS  and  ac,  are  equal.  Therefore  the  remainder  bpIi 
equal  (J;c.  3)  to  the  remaindered.    Bat  the  side  P  0  wat  proved 
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tobeeqnalto  tbende  ob;  therefore,,  in  the  two  triangles  bfc 
md  OCB,  thetwo  lideeBFuidyc,  are  eqnaltothetwoiideecaand 
O  B,  each  to  each,  and  the  angle  b  7  c  was  prored  to  be  equal  to  thp 
angle  cob.  Therefore,  the  two  triangles  b  fc  and  o  c  b  are  equal 
(1. 4),  and  the  aoglea  ▲  b  c  and  a  c  b,  on  the  other  side  of  the  base 
B  o  of  these  two  triangles,  are  equal,  bj  the  preeediog  coroUarj ; 
but  these  are  the  angles  at  the  base  of  the  triangle  a  b  c.  And' 
because  the  triangltt  f  b  o  and  a  c  b  are  equal ;  therefore  the 
augles  FBC  and  gcb  opposite  to  the  equal  tides  fc  and  ob 
are  also  equal  (I.  4) ;  and  these  are  the  angles  on  the  other 
side  of  the  base  b  c  of  the  triangle  ab  c.  Therefore,  the  angles  at 
the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  &c.  Q.  £.  D.  Quod  Erat 
Demonstrandum,  Which  Was  to  be  Demomtraied, 

Anothbb  Pboof. — ^Dr.  Thomson  has  ioserted  in  his  edition  the 
following  proof  of  tliis  important  theorem  : — In  fig.  (b),  let  a  b  c 
be  the  isoscdes  triangle,  of  which  the  sides  a  c  and  c  b  are  equal  to 
one  anotlier;  and  let  the  angle  acb  opposite  the  base  A  a,  be 
bisected  by  the  straight  line  c  d,  thai  is,  dirided  into  two  equal 
parts,  Tiz.,  the  angles  a  c  D  and  b  c  D.  Because,  in  the  two  triangles 
A  c  D  and  b  o  D,  the  side  a  c  is  equal  to  the  side  c  b,  bj  hypothesis, 
and  the  side  c  d  is  eommon  to  the  two  triangles ;  therefore  the  two 
sides  A  c  and  c  D  are  equal  to  the  two  sides  b  c  and  c  D  each  to 


also  egniangnkr  (s^mi^m^InI).  For  any  aide  beng  umde  ^ 
base,  it  can  be  shown  that  any  two  angles  at  the  baae  are  equal; 
therefore,  all  the  three  angles  are  equal  to  one  another. 

The  enunciation  of  t&M,J!/th  proposition  is  more  dearly  and 
logically  expressed  by  saying  that  "  tfiwo  aidet  of  a  Iriamfflt  be 
equal  to  one  another,  the  angflet  iohieh are  oppoeiteto  tha  iffiialtida 
are  aieo  efual  to  one  another;  and,  if  the  equal  eidee  be  prodaeed, 
the  angke  t^pon  the  other  eide  of  the  baee  ehatt  Uhemee  be  ajMoA" 


each ;  but  the  angle  a  c  o  is  equal  to  the  angle 

B  c  D,  by  hypothesis,  therefore  the  base  A  b  is 

equal  to  the  base  D  B,  and  the  triaugle  A  c  d 

to  the  triangle  bod,  also,  the  remaining  an^es 

of  the  one  are  equal  to  the  remaining  angles  of 

the  other  eaeh,  m.,  those  to  which  the  equal 

sides  are  opposite  1  therefore,  the  angle  c  A  b  is 

equal  to  the  angle  cbd;  aad  these  are  the 

angles  at  the  base  of  the  isosceles  triangle  a  c  d.     And  if  the  eqoal 

sides  0  A  and  c  n  were  prodiieed«  the  angles  on  the  other  side  of 

the  base  would  be  equal,  by  the  corollary  to  the^ur^A  proposUioay 

as  above  demonstrated. 

The  only  objection  to  theprecediag  demonstration^  which  is  shoit 
and  clear,  and  obvious  to  every  capacity,  is  that  in  assuming  the 
bisection  of  the  angle  acb,  we  yirtuaily  employ  an  additional 
postulate,  vis.,  '*That  any  rectilineal  angle  may  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts.''  This,  of  course,  increases  the  number  of  pos. 
talates,  which  EncUd  was  evidently  desirous  to  avoid.  Besides,  it 
anticipates  the  construction  of  the  9th  proposition  of  thu  book, 
where  Euclid  shows  how  to  bisect  a  given  rectilineal  angle ;  and  it 
vraa  a  principle  with  him,  never  to  take  any  problem  for  granted 
of  which  it  was  possible  to  show  the  construction  and  demonstra- 
tion. 

A  Thibd  Ppoof.<— In  his  notes  on  the  Jlfth  proposition.  Dr. 
Thomson,  as  others  hare  dona  before  him,  suggests  another  mode 
of  proof,  which  we  here  insert  in  lull  for  the  sake  of  learners.  In 
fig.  (f),  let  aob  be  the  is-  -._  ,.. 

osoeles  triangle,  of  which  the  o  ^'  ^^'       , 

sides  AC  and  CB  are  equal; 
and  let  the  trianale  abc  be 
applied  obversely  ^thatis,  with 
its  present  face  downwards) 
to  the  plane  in  which  it  is,  at 
any  point  b,  so  as  to  leave  a 
trace  or  outline  b  f  a.  In  which  bf  represents  the  straight  line  a  c; 
B  a  the  straight  line  c  b,  and  f  q  the  straight  line  a  b.  Also  the 
angle  o  b  f  represents  the  angle  A  c  B ;  the  angle  s  a  f  represents 
the  angle  c  b a  ;  and  the  angle  e f o,  the  angle  cab.  Because 
A  c  is  equal  to  c  b,  by  hypothesis,  and  that  b  o  is  equal  to  c  b,  by 
coastruction  (being  its  trace),  therefore  Ac  is  equal  to  b  o  (I. 
Axiom  1}.  In  the  same  manner,  it  may  be  shown  t^t  c  B  is  equal 
to  B  f.  Because  the  angle  a  c  b  is  equal  to  the  angle  o  b  f,  by  con- 
struction (being  its  trace)  ;  therefore  in  the  two  triangles  acb  and 
o  B  F,  the  two  sides  a  c  and  c  b  are  equal  to  the  two  sides  o  b  and 
a  F,  and  the  angle  A  0  b  is  equal  to  the  angle  o  b  f  ;  wherefore  the 
two  triangles  are  equal ;  and  the  remaining  angles  of  the  one  are 
equal  to  the  remaining  angles  of  the  other,  &c.  (I.  4).  Therefore 
the  angle  c  a  B  is  equal  to  the  angle  b  o  F,  and  the  angle  ab  c  to  the 
angle  b  f  g.  But  the  angle  b  o  f  is  equal  to  the  angle  o  b  a  by  con- 
struction (being  its  trace)  ;  therefore  the  angle  c  a  b  is  equal  to  the 
angle  c  b  a  (I.  Axiom  1) ;  and  these  are  the  angles  at  the  base  of 
the  isosceles  triangle  abc.  In  the  same  manner,  it  may  be  shown 
by  the  application  of  the  corollary  to  tbe/owrM  proposition,  above 
demonstiated,  that  if  the  equal  sides  c  a  and  cb  were  produced,  the 
eagles  below  the  base  would  also  be  equal. 

CoBOLLABT.— Henoe  every  equilateral  {eqwU^tided)  triangle  is 
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Qod  has  given  us  a  mind  than  whieh  nothing  is  more  excellent , 
the  victory  cost  us  much  blood ;  the  mother  of  all  good  aru  is 
wisdom,  than  which  nothing  more  productive,  nothing  more  ex- 
cellent has  been  bestowed  oy  the  everlasting  God  on  the  life  of 
men;  Ood  has  plaeed  the  body  as  a  (quandam)  gamcat  round  the 
soul  (Ood  has  surrounded  the  soul  with  the  body  aa  with  a  gar- 
, ment),  and  has  clothed  it  outwardly;  those  whose  Others  or 
forefathers  were   distinguished   by   any  glory  (glorious  deeds), 
endeavour  for  the  moat  part  .to  excel  m  the  same  aort  of  praise 
(praiseworthy  deeds) ;  we  ought  to  hold  our  parents  vcnr  dear, 
because  by  them  life  has  been  given  to  us ;  he  has  not  con/ened  a 
benefit  who  unwilling  has  done  good  (who  has  done  good  vn- 
willinglv) ;  who  are  more  yours  than  thoae  to  whom  yon  have 
restored  safety,  when  they  wera  destitute  of  hope?  thedtiaeos 
showed  themselves  most  energetic  defenders  of  liberty ;  a  great 
multitude  surrounded  the  orator  in  the  market-place;  eloqueaee 
has  been  given  by  nature  for  the  safety  of  men;  eloquence  has  been 
given  by  nature  for  the  preservation  of  men ;  a  wicked  orator  turns 
eloquence  to  the  ruin   and  destruction  of  the  good;  whae*)s  lo 
inhuman  as  to  turn  eloquence,  given  bj  nature  for  the  safety  and 
preservation  of  men,  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  good ;  pay 
had  not  been  given  to  the  toldiers  for  a  long  time ;  sedition  aro«e 
among  the  soldiers;  because  pay  had  not  been  given  for  a  long 
time,  sedition  arose  amowg  the  aoldiers;  you,  my  friend,  wiU 
evince  fidelity  to  me ;  I  know  for  certain  that  you,  my  friend,  will 
evince  fidelity  to  me ;  nothing  hindera  us ;  nothing  will  hinder  us; 
we  may  obtain  a  Tictory;  I  believe  that  nothing  will  atand  in  our 
way  so  that  we  mav  not  obtain  the  victory  (to  prevent  our  obtain- 
ing the  victory) ;  the  victory  cost  the  death  of  many  brave  men; 
we  did  not  doubt  that  the  victory  would  cost  the  death  of  miny 
brave  men ;  will  you  persist  in  your  opinion  ?  I  know  not  lAether 
you  will  persist  in  your  opinion. 

N.B.— On  page  70,  col.  2,  line  11,  for  constfiti  read  conatltL 

do.  do.  line  12,  for  perstSti  read  perstlii. 

Page  70,  col.  2,  voL  II.— ENGLUB-LATnr. 

Classem  dud  dedit;  tibi  classem  debit  t  cense  sne  le  frttre  neo 
dassem  daturum  esse?  nihil  pluria  hominibus  constitit  quam 
avaritia;  Deus  mihi  dedit  sororem,  qu&  nihil  mihi  est  carius{ 
soror  mea  mihi  se  amantem  per  totam  vitam  praestabit;  milites 
fortissimos  se  praestiterunt,  sed  victoria  morte  multoram  viroram 
fortium  constitit;  nihil  obstat  qnominua  victoriam  adipiscaainr; 
victoriam,  credo,  adipiscemur ;  Socrates  omnibus  philosophis  prae- 
stitit;  quis  nescit  Socratem  omnibus  philosophis  praestitine  ? 
credis  ne  filium  tuum  omnibus  sociis  praestaturum  esse  ?  ingens 
hominum  multitude  oratorem  circumstat;  atipendium  milittbus 
uon  est  datum ;  stipendium  militibus  dabo ;  cave  ne  seditio  inter 
milites  oriatur ;  perstaturusne  es  in  sententift  tufi?  aesdo  pcrata- 
turus  ne  sim  in  sententii  ine4. 

Page  71,  coL  1,  vol.  II.— IjAtin-Bnolish. 

Nothing  hinders  to  prevent  our  doing  that  which  pleases  us 
most ;  I  will  not  oppose  to  prevent  his  reading  everything ;  death 
does  not  deter  a  good  man  from  consulting  the  welfare  of  the 
republic;  they  may  interrupt  me  to  prevent  my  being  hoaoared, 
provided  they  do  not  interrupt  to  prevent  the  republic  from  being 
well  managed  by  me ;  no  pretext  appeared  suffident  to  excuse  anv 
oitiaen  from  being  present ;  he  surrounded  the  bed  with  a  broaa 
ditch :  he  surrounds  the  enemies'  camp  with  hie  army ;  he  anr- 
rounds  himself  with  soldiers ;   he  will  put  his  arms  round  your 
neck  ;  he  surrounded  the  city  with  a  mound  ;  I  will  endeavour  to 
go  beyond  these  limits  with  whieh  I  have  surrounded  myself ;  be 
save  a  distinguished  character  to  the  peace ;  patrone  hsve  invested 
him  with  this  fame. 


LATIN  EXERCISES. 


Ni!;il  Impedic  quomlnv 
eircuuuleboi  citcumdnbit  i 
cumdetlit ;  ciicumdalc  u 
potiia! ;  quoctiaua  adiU,  i 


— En  □bUH-LATlM'. 
lODui  tait  pauli ;  fi 


?lgS  S2,  col,  2,  (dI.  II.— li&TIN-E.fQLISH. 

N.6.'-OnpagBS2,  col.  2,  lincTriom  baltaiu,  roi  naoiiriri 

da.  S3,  da.  L,   do.  t  from  top,  lot  ptUn  itt-d  i 

da.  S3,  da.1,  do.43       da.  Sot acipUrem ntd 

do.    B3,  do,  2,  do.  8       do.  tor  ae^pOri  itad  nc 

jo.  83,  do.  2,  do.  9       do.   tai  tfcond  red  IMrt 

Who   comcn   (cenilj  ?    the  daoi  creaked ;    the  letder  Tioleutly 

abuied  the  >aldi«ri )   the  whols  city  tefoundcd  nith  the  *dIoh  of 

citiieni  eiultiog  (ciiultiDiium)  oa  iccount  the  et  riotoif  giioed 

ovc(  the  enemies ;  come,  let  ut  ga  to  lie  down ;  the  Romui>  bj 

1  completely  ■ub{lued  ninnT  iribci  »nd  nillon* ;  we  nie 

lie  luthotity  »nd  command  of  the  lawi  lo  poiieai  regu- 

>,  »ndla  resltain  all  pastlom;  great  ipimgi  of  watfr 

Kuibed  rorih  tiom  the  fouaiaini   the  wise  men  at  (he    Indiana 

devote  IhtmaelTCB  to  the  flimta ;  ihe  wiie  men  at  the  Indian*  aie 

burnt  without    ■    groan;    Ihe   viae  men  ol    Ihe    Indiana  when 

Iher  hiTe  deioted  themaclrea  lo  (be   Simei  are  burned  without 

n    groan;    CicHO    applied   liiaiielf   to    (studied    nnder)     Molou 


t^iught  hj  il 


when  tlie  e^tj  wia  taken,  trtrj  place  on  all  lidei  Bounded 
Ihe  lamentations  of    women    and    children;    >ve  ate  frightened 
(icrrcmur)  whon  it  has  thundeicd  (tunult)  in  calm  weather    -" 
alrive  after  ivhat  ia  forbidden  ;    Auguilui   forbad  the   poem 
Virgil  10  be  liurr-ed;    Aiiguslua  forbid  tlic  poema  of  VirgU  I 
burned  in  oppoiilion  to  the  modcstj  of  hia  (Virgil'a)  vilL 

Page  82,  col.  2,  vol.  II,— EnoUib-Litih. 
Foriuru  cirdiaea  crepuerunt ;  mater  Glium  Inoocnnemincrei 
milile*  per  totam  noeiem  eicubuire ;  naulae  hoatium  du 
doinabum  1  ad  Clcoionem  me  applioibo;  icio  te  ad  Aiistoti 
(o  spplicare  ;  uiKmur  inTeiltum;  totadomua  bomi^LUm  gemii 
aegioium  lonuit ;  uiba  aroiie  aoaat;  Ju|]iiei  nutu  cseteioi  J 


,  Tul.  II.— Latim-E.volish, 


I  fear  Ibat  I  haxD  rc'lrrd  yoi 
your  wicked  deeds  i 


will  XI 


a  by  TOUT  wicked  deed>;  TintUui, 
ler,  il  repesenlcd  by  the  poeta  aa  tor- 
.  know  how  much  that  talkatiia  man 
;?  Calui  Hiriua,  when  he  wai  flogged, 
should  be  bound,  and  no  one  before 
flogged  unbound;  hutbaadmen  carry 

ran  endeaiour  ta  Live  happilyi   who 

1  aided  his  eounlryi  not  only  fortune 

.  Industry  alio  baa  aaaiiitd  Jon  in  your  andertakiog;  If 

lendi  OUT  EOldiccs  any  aid,  we  do  not  doubt  that  we  ahall 

'Ihe  amy  adTmctd  by 


toucbiug  the  top 
tured  bylhirst;  i 
ha*  tortured  me  b] 


RSin  a  aplendid  victory  otci  the  enemiea;   Ihe  arm; 


;:?t£ 


not  lup  before  you  have  waahcdyi 
naih  yo'ir  body,  fetch  pure  wa;cc  tn 

Fage  33,  col.  1,  ia1.  II,~ENOLisH-LaTU(. 
(ipergiMimini,  Urate,  el  quuti 
,  b*c  mulierea  me  jcarrieDda 


>B)C> 


19   fcrbum  111  I  an 
i    uibcm   adjutaturu 


fllium  gariire 


risietia  ad  negottum  sa 
icuerunt;  Don  dubito 
1  haa  puellaa  garrulia 


Page  M,  eol.  I,  i 
S.B.-Onpage91,col.2,li 
do.  93,  do.  1,  c 
Mlneri*  taught   Ci 


modesty 

pled,  and  wiin  a 

pot  allowed  lo 


lium  quia  ducia  excrcitua  noatil 
lecuiitine  poUicemf  erus  *paui; 
s  reff ietii  dolorem  tuum ;  fortuna 
patet  leUt  fllium  alligaii. 

II.— LaTiK-EHOLtaa. 

IT  ( . f  for  tllum  read  ciluro. 

,7  rront  lop,  1 1.^_.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

.1,  do.  7  do.for  conniTerereaidconnlTere. 
ro  all  am  ;  the  mingled  ■arneatnei*  of 
admired  ;  ao  many  limca  have  T  bean  occu- 
Important  biuineii,  that  I  am  unable  (Ibat  it  ia 
)  to  biealhe  freely ;   koow  you  nal  bow  many 


the  AUobroge*  on  the  bridge  i 
mlnda  base  mingled  wii 


'8  (legatoB),  oVdered  the 


iiuched  themi 
of  the'  mind  is  aimple,  nor  baa  it  iu  it  any  th 


>y  to  Ihe  goodi  the  leaa 


ITS  OD  grapea  dned  la  the  auu:  .  „    . 

eaion ;  Cata  waa  of  opinion  that  Carthage  ahould  ba  desUoyed 
iicry  fifth  yeaiall  Sicily  vai  subjected  to  the  cenana;  two  moat  paw- 

10  forgetful  ne 


'"1  desUoyed; 

I  by  Scipio  i 
Greeks  and 


destroyed  by  Scipio; 

Dut  the  fame  of  the  O--— ^ 

Ood  has  filled  the  « 
all  good  Ihinga,  and  ha>  miied  with  it  nothing  had;  while  the 

Eeneral  Is  absent  the  aoldicrs  excited  seditloB ;  the  alaughler 
aiiag  beea  declared  to  be  greater  than  it  ivally  <raa  (than  the 
reality  was),  excited  terror  in  the  cdlyi  Catiline  was  calmed  neither 

it  wa>  enjoined  by  the  Una  that  the  dejd  should  be  buried  after 
the  third  day ;  I  doubt  not  that  you  have  always  shunned  the  inti- 
macy of  impure  men;  I  am  not  ignorant  that  you  haie  alwayi 


■ving   I 


you  doubt 
Ihe  ereiteat  affection  Ion ard  yon; 
wu  nu  CIUU1-..CU  uic,  .u  ..E.d  me  ui  your  hands,  ao  fondled  me, 
hat  I  could  never  forget  that  day ;  Biutui  and  Caiiitu,  Ihe  mur- 
erera  of  Caesar,  cauaed  a  great  war ;  be  ia  ungrateful  who  returns 

u.-u.   _!.„  _j novod;  many  oommandara  of  ih« 

aevotea  tneir  uvea  ines^  '"  —  ■"■  —  '■-  -'  ■*--' '—  ■ 

1  the  i> 


f               r 

' 

Page  93, 

ol.  1,  vol.  Il.-Sif 

QLIflB-LiTIH. 

CiceraaMinerrton 
iceTOTsruBt;lamplu 
mater  semper  liberal  1 
eribuaimpuria;militu 
nelcio  quol  labores  B 
pater  te  a  ymo  arcuit 

uiea  artea  edootus 
mVenetldedkaver 

mcladeaper  nibem 

age  patii  gratias 

ettjciveasei  teo^iUpub- 
nnl;  mater infantemfavet; 

toa  tovetuBt;  cave  ab  mull- 
magnum  ploralum  mavit ; 

quum  le  a  vilio  arcuerit; 

._  -  _ ^lliciiudiaibua  ae  admtaceat;  raagaom  fovi  ... 

pectore  mso  amarem;  in  meo  peotart  magaua  amor  in  te  fotuj  eat; 
quia  hoo  helium  moiil  t  hostiam  duces  hoc  bellum  moveruikt  i  tua 

imperil  ejus  delevit ;  mala  uau  Bunt  facliia  delctu ;  patei  tuna 
vitium  deieadum  ease  eenanit. 

Page  93,  col.  2,  voi.  II.— LaTtN-E.fOUsH. 
Taach  me  bow  I  may  escape  Iheae  things;  I  did  not  reeaiTe  tba 
letter  which  should  inform  m>  what  you  were  doing;  lloldyon 
year  brotbet's  reaaen;  the  judge  must  baintormrd  of  the  cause  of 
theatfdir;  hia  father  infoims  Ihe  judges  coneemlng  Ibe  Injuries  of 
Auguatui ;  your  uncle  will  iaatruct  yau  sbont  your  joatney;  it  is 
"t  and  pleaaant  lo  teach  those  dealrona  of  learning ;  I  envy  your 
laster  who  for  ao  large  a  fee  has  taught  you  to  be  wiie  ia  nothing  i 
.  teach  many  scholars  the  Laliu  language ;  I  must  be  taughl  la 
apeak  Oreak ;  he  taught  my  daughter  to  play  on  the  lyre ;  they  may 
teach  him  lo  rida  a  harac  and  lo  usa  weapons  ;  will  yon  teach  ma 
the  Creek  language?  teach  these  my  aoas  mnsie;  gUdly  will  I 
teacb  you  letter*. 

Fage  92,  col.  2,.  vol.  II.— EKOLiiR-LATtK. 
]}oce  me  quo  moda  tibi  piodeasa  pasiim ;  fllium  tusm  gram- 
alicam  docebunt;  doeui  uiorem  meam  Litiaam  liugnsm  loqni; 
e  docent  fldibua ;  Laiinam  Unguam  ductus  eat ;  doce  eot  Graee* 
qui;  a  psire  ductus  mulla  sum;  musicamasoroie  meS  doceator; 
Mcio  quid  le  doceaia  de  belli  eventa;  Laiinam  Unguam  dooendi 
.Lnt  puerj ;  daetua  aum  Graece  laqui ;  mulli  diacipuli  a  me  Latinam 
linguan)  docli  aunt. 

The  Mougi  xso  the  Em. 

A  kite,  caught  in  a  snare,  braought  a  little  mouse  to  aal  hfm  free 
by  flawing  the  meahes  of  the  net  (Ihe  meshea  of  the  net  being 
gnawed).  Which  being  done,  the  liberated  kite  atlsedthe  mouie 
and  devoured  it.  This  fible  shows  what  [hanks  tba  sicked  >i« 
wont  to  give  in  retatu  for  beuefil*. 


:  i\  fait  lea  toil  en  plaea.^ 
ft  autiea:  11  faut  dona  lea 


Lee  hommea  aont 


THE  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jbt  fsHnviiii  (ttncl  fnHn  ni  n'mu  et   rebnar;  M.   nU 
MIT.— Wt    ut    (lid  to     And    (ram    nn    »nnouw«ninil     tn     tb« 


T.  M.CiDWBBiuTtPlTniaiithl:  Miainrmtliui EuiiialT.— LltTLI HiBlT: 

M«l«,  thi  radii  [•  il<ia)>  mtnilafiid  In  lh>  wiiu  gC  the  isili,  Ihui :  In  tlii 


QaaltnuTj 

/« 

/« 

Sf«tj 

Hm 

l^np/ 

Otltrj 

>»,3t 

D™Br,«> 

i>roi».l     J 

rwl««T 

Ih.„d^>t7  «   I 

itwdcc'-il      1 

AWODLDB.  FAIIHI*;    Hrhr*w.il] 

vb^Ib 

U«w"i(t)MeD'»iaFi.iad«  K  dim 

rn  lut 

orththt 

ndli<iril»d«lx»l»>1«.    roru.tnp 

«."1 

O.  Wn.m<i«{Bri.W):  an  tol.  t 

p.  *M 

LiMBLii  [Ufofrte*;:  wmt  III  (iinxi 

will  b>  . 

LITERARY    NOTICES. 


rl>iB''ip4  chrUliuitT-    FuckiMH 

—  _—      _       -  _  ildblBpeciaUy  iu 

Oik  inn  Wit»i  >  p^  ot  picLorUI  dHlfn  bi  KnDjUaKlawi.pcHnT- 
Inf  thv  «ITfet«  brlilni  fron  tba  iDdal^Dci  of  uo«  patent  liqniiU.  Id  tb* 
■nt,  OiN,  n  hiT*  1k>  Intnlar  uf  Ihi  dcuaUnl'i  hoiu,  with  ■  ■UnpH  o( 
li>bDmn«biahlKl«E(pHiiIUtlr  lonch  hovni  Inllai  Hcoad.WATU. 

Fa    fl^i   lo    prrerlTi    that  Dur  poatl  and  anilU  uv  bcflnnlnf  to  dueotfr 

It  III  wfelFT,  I  it*a.  1i«lb  II  mifbrLir  cLun 

hiaMir-pLKc.  u4  on  Ifac  nin>  tl  trtrj  laeUnr,  isd  workahop.  tad  n^fsd 
ebiul  tlUDuchoBL  all  Ilia  land.  «an  be  oMaioal  of  tTatj  boaktiUcr  far  una 
bllUnr.  TliaT  a»  tiqililtalj  tnfnirad  u  vood.  bf  Ueaan.  Il«ir7  Liana 
ad  VTIlllaiB  Uauom. 

TiiiAuToaairH)  fob  Fibiboh:  canUlnlac.  <n  addition  to  a  N« 
lori  III  Un.  Btoov,  anlhanai  t,t  ••  Unelt  Tm't  Cabia."  aniiUad  -  T*a 
'no  Allan;  or,  Tm  PlelarH  In  Dm:— Tha  AlUr  or  Llbmr.  «  ITTC- 
h*  AlUlof .orlUO.'atliriUInf  H 


allAitniiBootibrapplTlnTal  Iha  Dllreot  th«ftaalatr«r  Ana, 
UAdilpBUSIraad,— BlBD(FontTpoiil)lafail*r<fit<aatalba 

amnaa  na  manllonl.     *■ ■ '— ' ■■"    —  ' '  — 

.TArBarlbv):S«TiiI.I 

Bat  kfpmrllics  are  m  (nod  afali 


a  tat ;   wo  tblak  ^ii  It  hrpanrllifal 


oaty  li 


E.  I..  U.  IHoUdwi^]  win  Itara  Eajrllih  HiapoiltlaD  bj  earafnllr  ilodiinc 

i7<iad'bT'lha*&o<tnim«it  acboolat  Dailfn.— A.T.M.  ilwuld  iladflbt 
Ltitont  tiiacotra|iliv;  bliquaitlon  It  antwtrid  at  p.  ti3,  aol.  I.  Unt  U. 

Ml.  II. 

gnna.— w.  It.  II 10  con 

laCeolUad.-H.T.  M. : 

_...  _..  laaraf  are  ttikeni  molar,  kating  ponttr  to  grind  :  nihility. 

KofUaneH,  Iii4  ttal4  of  beiitQr#iuadlo  nothing  :  otlott»  al  Uuitrt.itmoc- 
fupita'.  normal, ocfortJlaf  /o  ntU, proparlp regulMtd,  jfandord. — altha 
(Brooon)^  Bit  aaicliaa  pacoUar  tbat  wecan  acarcalvolTtr  him  ouradrlea. 

■ludlaJ  tonthtr.  tad  hliiorr.  hstany,  lH.,fer  ncraallDn.  Our  objtoi  In 
Intertlnf  tlia  KiiuUllont  of  "■-  "-' '—  -'  '  — '-- -'-- 


rithttpb    ~  ~ 
.    .ad  Cltit 

B.  LOBD  (Maai 


Bhjw 


loalbar 


.    To  tit  p 


a  lltili  ni 


imedolT; 
■Mil  tolullan  o(  liintltit  In  witar.    Tb*  liquid  abould  bo  paiiod 
qvUklr  Willi  a  tial  camal'i.lialr  brutli. 

R.  8.  W. ;  Tha  Tains  of  i  ii  found  thu  :— 

_  100x500x29 -6765  _  _5X28M6S_  _  axZB676i  _ 
'~lM-H7X28-6;6a)  ~   1004.2O0-73SS  ~    30073SS   "" 

1?^  =    £4767  H..  AH. ;  ran.  396SM. 

_  QnrilBDii  (Orlmibr):  Zampt't  Lttia  Onmiaar  Ii  nckantd  oat  ol  tho 


on  tha   laadinl  Wlltan 


Uorulna  an 
r«t  and  T 


Uo,  fma  tLa  Eart  of  Carl^o. 
itapb  ainrfa,  he,  ;  wirta  I#^ 


at  Etrrleta  fur  Dwaaiiir  tc 


;r.-; 


1.  Edilad  br  Iba  Kn.  Jaba  Harrta,  D 
in'i  Wood ;  Aallwi  of  "  Tba  OraU 
inb."  au.ka.iUtltledbriaiatalcaB 
I  MInliLan  EBfaicd  la  iLi  irtBaraUoi 


Bti.  W.Cbalmt 

John'KtD~BtdV.~Ai.M.  Iba  OOT.  WillUm  Laaak. 
tba  &•*.  W.  W.  E>bBllk,A.U.,lbe  Rar.  J.et     _ 
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LESSONS    IN    DRAWING.— No.    VUI. 


PBBSPBCTlVE.-Sicnoi.  II. 


{OMtmiadfnmpagtZt'!). 


Ih  fig.  76  ite  exhibit  the  method  of  putting  b  •qawe  into 
jieriiteclirc.  a  U  a  iquara  with  ■  tide  measuring  twenty-four 
tnchet.  Itiaiitiuted  two  feet  six  incliei  fram  the  ground  line, 
■ndBta  diitance,  IsterkUy,  of  eighteen  inchc*  from  our  poeition, 
that  ii,  Ijing  eighteen  inshei  on  one  lide,  and  to  the  left  of  s 
line  drawn  lo  the  centre  of  the  picture  at  right  angle*  to  the 
horizontal  line ;  for  it  ii  evident  thnt  a  line  so  drawn  would 
mark  that  pMition.  The  centre  of  the  picliue  depends  on  thnt 
poaitioa,  uid  on  nothing  else,  and  ai  we  changa  our  poaitlon  the 
centte  af  the  picture  changei  with  it.  ThU  appeara  to  be  tlie 
reuon  wh;  it  has  icceiTed  the  name  of  the  ptiiit  af  tight, — 
the  changes  in  other  TauUhing  poinli  not  being  so  obTioui. 


We  begin  by  fixing  on  some  length  to  represent  one  foot, 
tlien,  drawing  a  o,  the  ground  line,  enppoie  the  e;e  to  be 
five  feet  six  inche*  aboTe  it,  at  that  height  dnw  h  h  ;  thia  ia 
the  horitontal  line ;  make  c  the  eentre  of  the  pietore,  and 
bring  down  from  o  a  perpendicular  to  meet  the  groaod  ling 
in  p,  then  take  one  and  a-hnlf  from  the  iccle  and  let  it  off 
to  the  left ;  from  t  thia  point,  eighteen  inches  fioni  r,  draw  t  it. 
at  right  anglci  to  o  o.  The  square  to  tba  left  ia  to  have  one 
aide  pirallel  to  tno  ground  line,  the  other  si'da  is  therefiwe 
in  T  A.  Setting  oif  ftom  i,  in  the  fir»t  place,  two  feet  six 
inchea,  and  then  twenty-four  inches  for  the  side  of  the  square, 
and  completing  the  equate,  we  have  its  pftncoirecily  dnwnin 
poeition  and  mainiiude;  the  aides  being  brought  up  to  the 
groundline,1inesdrawn toe, will giTC the perspecUTelinps.  Yon 
esrk  now  find  the  perapecliTe  «f  the  diagonal,  by  means  of  the 
Yaniahing  point  of  lines  at  ii"  ;  thia  ia  at  a  diatance  from  the 
centre  c  equal  lo  that  of  the  eye  from  the  plaue  of  the  picture, 
aa  mar  be  deduoed  from  the  example  given  in  fig.  73.  Sup- 
poae  thia  to  be  ae*en  feet ;  sot  this  diatanoa  from  o  <ai  m  h  by 
the  scale  ;  produce  the  diagonal  to  cut  the  ground  line  in  D, 
join  thia  point  and  the  vanishing  point  juat  Tound,  draw 
parallela  to  the  gronnd  line  through  the  extremitiea  of  the 
perepeetiTB  diagonal,  and  the  figure  ii  complete. 


The  square  a  has  ila  nearest  angle  at  the  sumo  diatoace  a* 
the  aide  of  the  aqoare  a,  its  sides  are  at  iS"  with  the  ground 
line,  its  diagonal  i«  therefore  perpendicular  to  the  ground 
line,  and  its  aidea  have  far  their  Taniihing  poiala  H  and  H. 

ro.  ]  Th^studant  will  be  able,  from  the  study  of  the  preceding 
articles,  to  find  the  representation  of  any  line  lying  in  the 
ground  plane,  for  he  haa  there  the  meuna  by  which  ho  may 
aauertsin  the  vanishing  points  of  snjr  lines  making  any  an^la 
with  the  ground  line  ;  and  by  drawing  lines  to  v  from  the 
eiirgmitiea  of  the  (>ri([uul  linea,  asortir  (see  figa.  73,  71. 
and  7'i),  the  perspectifo  lengths  may  also  be  found ;  but 
where  v  i*  taken  at  any  considerable  diatance  ftom  c,  linea  to 
drawn  are  attended  with  some  diaadvantages  ;  they  are  incon- 
veniently long,  and  will  often  lie  so  close  to  each  othet  as  to 
create  confusion.  This  is  obviated  by  adopting  anolher  method 
of  determining  the  inlersectiona,  aa  follows,  in  Rg.  77. 


-   ..  — o  , ,  -—  off  toward* 

the  eentre  o,  and  on  the  horiiontal  lino  b  r,  a  part  x  o  equal 
toHv.  From  p,  the  paint  in  the  ground  line,  where  it  iacut 
by  the  original  line  produced  (i.  e.  extended},  set  off  f  k  equal 
to  p  1  in  the  opposite  direction  lo  h  o  ;  join  o  and  k  ;  then  the 
point  I,  where  the  line  o  b  cuta  the  line  p  ■(,  is  the  perapective 
repreaentation  of  the  point  t.  Similerlr,  taking  r  a  equal  to 
PH.  and  drawing*  o,  ita  interaection  with  ph,  namely  n,  it  the 
perapeotive  repieaenlation  of  the  point  h.  The  point  o  varies 
for  each  vanishing  point,  depending  aa  it  doea  on  the  length 
of  UT,  and,  from  us  use,  has  received  the  name  of  the  nMonir. 
ing  point,  or  the  nutiurutf  cnUrt.  In  the  case  of  lines  at  right 
angfea  to  the  ground  line,it  is  at  the  same  diatance  from  c,  the 
vanishing  point  of  auoh  lines,  aa  v.  the  place  of  the  eye  is 
from  this  point ;  the  measuring  point  of  lines  at  tight  angles 
to  the  ground  line  ia  aometimea  called  the  dUfana  point,  being 
aljo  the  vaniahing  point  of  lines  making  1S°  with  the  ground 

for  thia  procedure  is  contained  in 


Flf,7S. 


In  fig.  78,  if  parallel  line*  v  n 
and  E  N  be  drawn  at  the  extremity 
of  a  line  pu,  and  aline  v  H  be 
drawn,  joining  the  extremities  of 
tbeie  parallels,  then  a  line  o  s.  join- 
iag  the  extremities  of  another  pairot 
parallels,  equal  to  the  Arat  pair,  and 
drawn  from  the  same  points  p  and 
M,  auch  at  F  s  and  o  v,  will  cut  the 
line  pii*in  the  same  point  n.  If 
o  H  were  taken  half  the  length  of 
TM,  and  pa  half  the  length  of  pm. 
or  in  any  othet  ralio.  the  line  o  a 
would  adll  pais  through  the  same 
point  n.  This  property  enable*  lu 
10  economise  space,  where  the  line* 


inconTcnient  length. 


THE  POPULAR  EDUCATOR. 


rulet  tie  but  the  ippliciiioc 
knowledge  of  the  Utter,  the 
doubt  uiw*  in  the  mind  of  tl 

we  recapitulate  the  c 
which,  kccording  to 
uceitained,  befoie  n 
iipectiTC  lepreKDttiti 
afiMtve  Ircim  the  i 
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of  principlei, 


powible,  the  prin- 

— I  an  (bunded; 

uid  without   K 

y  to  fail  irhen 

ajr  be  of  aaiist- 


[10.^  Wa  ahall  gire  more  < 
icnt.  In  Ga.  SO  jou  ha 
point  r,  found  in  thi 


D  iCudjLag  thete  leiioni . 
naentiala,  chat  ia,  thote  poini 
}  what  hu  preceded,  must  ba  definitiTiljr  , 
cao  delerinine  with  certainlf  any  pel- 
I  whaterer.  The;  are,  1*.  The  iiitamca 
,  uie  of  the  picture,  which  la  determined 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  eye  at  right  angle*  to  thii  plane; 
•ncli  ti  T  c  in  vxy  of  the  preceding  figure*,  which  gire*  2*.  the 
point  0  the  antrt  oftStpidutt.  3*.  The  AoHnntoi  Inu  drawn 
through  Ihia  point  C,  parallel  to  4*,  the  fnmnd  luu,  or  line 
where  the  plane  of  the  picture  outi  the  ground  plane,  htltr- 
uttiag  tine  it  a  term  uaed  for  this  line,  and  of  wider  applieation 
but  ground  tint  will  be  better  uodcretood  in  moal  caaea.  S* 
The  tanithiitg jniitU — lying  all  In  ■  vaniihing  Unt,  which,  ibr 
the  ground  plane,  Ii  the  horiaontal  line.  6*.  The  mamwiiy 
pointi,  aijuit  explained. 

Theae  six  paiticulara  hsre  been  ao  Gu'  explained,  aa  to  put  it 
in  liie  atudent'R  power  to  produce  the  penpectiTe  repreaenta- 
tion  of  any  plane  Sguie  Ijing  in  tba  ground  plane;  and  - 
now  proceed  to  slve  acme  eiamplei,  6j  way  of  aimplifyi 
the  whole  procedure,  especiaU]-  by  reducing  the  numbra 
the  Taniahing  and  meaauring  polota. 

[8.]  Any  point  whalcTer  in  the  ground  plane  may  be 
■uppoied  to  lie  Booiewhere  In  a  line  at  right  angle*  to  the 
ground  line,  and  any  tuto  point*  may  be  aupposed  lo  lie  in  two 
■uch  linei.  In  flfc.  TS  i*  ihown  a  method  of  obtaining  the 
perapeciire  of  any  line,  derired  from  such  a  auppoaition, 


To  get  the  perapeclita  of  any  line  «  b,  draw  linea  through 
the  pomlB  A  and  a,  M  right  angles  to  the  ground  line,  o,  bring 
the  cf  nlre,  la  iheir  vaninhlng  point,  and  d,  the  dialanee  point, 
(lee  Art.  C),  !■  their  meaaunng  point.  Now,  iuppo«o  the 
Ijroiirrl  plane  to  be  detached  from  the  Intereeclion  B  n,  and 
rmrud;  then,    tt*  repretcuti  tbe  ^Onnd   line    in   this   tiev 

poaition,    and  i  ii  «ill  be  at  il»   prop.^r   dlslanco  fton 

unaltered;  but  it*  may  be  placed  at  any  convenient  di 
from  n  H,  taking  care  only  that  it  ia  parallel  to  h  h.  Tianafer 
the  poinia  A  and  B  to  T  T*,  a*  directed  in  Art.  S,  and  bringing 
up  theae  poinu  to  theline'UK,  draw  liuea  to  n,  and  the  p^u 
orinleraectioo,  a' and  b",  ate  the  perapectiTO  repiecentaliona 
of  A  and  B. 

Ilia  arrangement  ia  much  more  compact  than  that 
!  haie  hitherto  deacribed  ;  but  it  could  not  be  aatia- 
eiplained  before  entering  into  the  oonaideratioos  on 
which  the  art  of  perapeetiie  ia  founded.  As  a  method,  it  haa 
many  adTantege».  In  the  example  juat  giron,  the  yaniahing 
point  of  the  line  A  B,  ia  compaTatitely  nt  a  great  diitanoe  ftoni 
o,  the  centre  ;  and  aa  the  meaiuring  point  would  have  to  be 
taken  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  rcdnced  apace  required  in 
compariaon  with  the  other  method  ia  obrioua.  The  reTertil 
of  the  plan,  by  bringing  the  ground  line  into  the  position  tt', 
hoa  alM  the  advantage  of  showing  the  originiJ  and  ila  repre- 
sentation tui  in  oppQtiU  direction*,  as  may  be  seen  by  com- 
piiring  fig.  79  with  fig.  77. 

The  centre  and  the  di«tancB  points  arc  the  only  TSnishing 
and  meaauring  points  requited,  in  or<lcr  to  find  ihe  perspec- 
tive reprcieliUiion  of  any  line  whalev^r  lyins  in  the  ground 


liguif,  A  u  in  tT  being  bisected  (Le.  halved),  and  the  bisect- 
ing point  brought  up  lo  the  line  m  »,  a  line  drawn  to  o,  the 
biaecting  pnint  of  the  line  odd,  sbowa  an  application  of  the 
pnneiple  noticed  in  the  explanation  of  measuring  points. 


ngure  are  brought  to  the  line  r  f ,  and  peipendienlarB  are  drawn 
through  the  angular  points,  each  line  being  treated  a*  the  line 
A  B,  in  fig.  79  ;  then,  drawing  line*  from  the  interaection*  vilh 
the  line  x  h,  to  o  the  centre,  and  to  a  Che  distance  point,  the 
perspective  figure  i*  obtained  complete. 


LESSONS    IN    ENGLISH.— No.    XLL 
By  JouK  R.  Bbakd,  DD. 
THE  CELTIC  BLGUEKT. 
The  Celtic  element  in  the  English  language  ha*  received  far  le*i 
'ion  than  it  deserves.    Till  recently,  indeed,  its  exjstenee  was 
■\j  kaomi  1  and  when  at  length  It  compelled  recoguition,   it* 
appegrsDce  vss  restricted  to  namea  of  places,  partjctilsrlr  the  great 
oacliaet  of  tba   eonnlry,  sBch  as  hill*,  moiintaiiis,   1m  ■  ills  mis. 
riven,  Ek. 

Tbe  ordinary  lesidiingof  the  schools  was,  that  the  original  BrttiiA 
satives  of  tbtse  islandi  were  extirpated  by  the  invading  and  con- 
qaering  Baions  tosnchauextectthat  the  former  were  able  to  nstain 
themselKS  only  in  Ihe  moontain  fastneiae*  of  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  conntry,  Scotland  in  the  north,  Cornwall  in  the  south, -and 
Wales  in  the  west.  In  those  parts,  nnquestionably,  the  BtMro 
BrJHsb  successfully  withstood  their  Saxon  invaders,  and  'Sum 
tmumitted  their  vernacular  tongue  from  generation  to  geatnlioa. 
Notleit  isit  true  that  the  British  element  in  the  popul«iioii  of  llie 
lowUnds  was  neiUier  uprooted  nor  Bbeoibed.  Extamtaalioa  is  a 
rare  event  in  Che  migrations  and  changes  of  tribes  and  natiaBf. 
Scarcely  would  it  be  (no  madi  to  siBrm  that  elCemtnaliaa  aerir 
takes  place.  Andevea  absorptlanis  onlypartial.  Belize*,  if  blood 
'  1 1t  does  not  lose  il*  primitive  qualities.  Still  leu  rasy 
ion  <a  a  language.  Aliving  language, — that  ia,  a  lan- 
guage vcmacolir  to  the  aboriglnBU  of  a  country-— atampi  itaeU  oa 
the  entire  land  and  on  the  whole  life  of  the  people,  That  impres- 
I  is  all  but  Indelible.  Only  the  altritian  and  abroaim  of  ECatariet 
wear  the  image  down,  mndi  less  wholly  effaea  it.  ITia  U«gusgt 
of  the  cottage  is  one  of  tb«  few  permsant  tkinp  on  (Wtt  i  awl 
when,  by  the  eilniding  power  of  the  langaage  of  Omtmrnt,  wdef 
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bookj,  and  of  commerce,  it  is  compelled  to  withdraw  intd  narrower 
and  narrower  limita,  it  cea«efl  to  be  a  language  only  to  become  a 
dialect  and  a  patois  (the  language  of  the  peasants  of  a  province)  ; 
and  atUl  maintains  an  existence  in  what  we  call  proTincialisms  and 
Tolgarisms,  when  at  length  it  is  wholly  banished  from  cultivated 
aootety.  Nor  only  there  does  it  surrive ;  it  lives  on  in  the  warp* 
and  the  woof  of  the  spoken  and  written  tongue.  .  These  allegations 
are  borne  oat  by  the  fact  that  in  our  present  Enslish,  the  original 
Celtic  of  these  islands  still  remains  to  no  ioconsiderable  extent. 

Hie  Celts  (or,  as  the  fashion  now  is,  the  Kelts),  as  far  back  as 
history  goes,  were  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Tbe  race  at  large,  in  an  ante-historic 
period,  migrated  from  Central  Asia  into  Europe,  and,  spreading 
over  its  surface,  penetrated  to  its  western  limits. 

The  Celtic  language  is  now  acknowledged  tb  have  affinities  with 
the  important  group  of  languages  denominated  the  Indo-Grermanio, 
•f  which  the  Sanscrit,  the  Greek  and  the  German  may  be  taken  as 
rapresentttives.  At  the  same  time,  the  Celtic  language,  as  bong  a 
language  spoken  by  an  independent  family  'of  nationsj  posaessM 
essentially  independent  features. 

There  are  still  six  Celtic  tongues  or  dialects  recognised  in 
Europe.  Of  these,  four  belong  to  the  British  nlands.  A  flfVhy 
the  Cornish,  now  nearly  or  quite  extinct  also  pertained  to  the  same 
intiiiar  home  of  the  Keltai  or  Cdts.  The  sixtfa|  the  Armoriean, 
belongs  to  Brittany,  a  country  connected  with  Britain  in  history  as 
well  •!  name. 

ThB  CsLTIC  ToifOUBS. 


I.  Tub  Gallic  or  BaiTisit. 
including' 
1.  Cymric  or  Welsh. 
2»  Cornish. 
3.  Armoriean  or  Breton. 


II.  Tub  Gablxo  oe  Bbbb. 
including 

1.  Fenic  or  Irish. 

2.  Gaelic  or  Highland  Scotch* 

3.  Hanx. 

I  may  confirm  the  statements  I  have  made,  as  to  the  survival  of 
the  Celtic  element  in  our  national  life  aad  literature,  by  a  qnotatioa 
from  an  author  of  merit,  whose  studies  and  whose  subject  would 
naturally  incline  him  to  giTe  predominance  to  Saxon  olaioM : 
**  Nothing  is  more  common  or  less  true  than  the  exaggerated 
account  of  total  exterminations  and  miserable  oppressions  in 
the  traditional  literature  of  conquered  nations ;  and  we  may 
Tery  safely  appeal  even  to  the  personal  appearance  of  the  pea- 
santry in  many  parts  of  England  as  eyidence  how  much  Keltic 
blood  was  permitted  to  subsist  and  even  to  mingle  with  that  of 
the  ruling  Germans;  while  the  signatures  to  ycry  early  charters 
supply  us  with  names  assuredly  not  Teutonic  (or  Saxon),  and 
&erei!ore  possibly  borne  by  persons  of  Keltic  race,  occupying 
positiona  of  dignity  at  the  courts  of  Anglo-Saxon  kings."* 

In  a  list  giyen  by  the  yery  learned  German  philologiBt 
Adelung  (Mithridates  II.,  40)  of  genuine  Celtic  words  found 
gathered  iVom  yery  ancient  sources,  and  found  in  Teutonic 
tongues,  the  following  haye  representatiyes  in  Qtt  English  of 
the  present  day  :-— 

Aber^  as  in  Ahar^onvixj,  and  several  other  Welsh  names,  denotes 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  the  confluence  of  a  river  with  the  sea ;  itnd 
fcenee  a  bay  or  harbour;  it  is  found  fn  the  French  ffuvre  (Havre-de- 
Ghrace),  and  in  the  English  Adrbow:  Webster  seems  wrong  when 
he  gives  harbour  as  from  the  Saxon  hero  berga^  the  station  of 
an  army. 

Alpee^  the  aneient  Gallic  designalion  for  any  high  Iftftd ;  henet 
out  il<6i0fi>so  called  from  its  lofty  cliffii. 

Bard^  the  Gallic  name  f6r  noet^  einger^  propheU 

Battardf  from  the  Welsh  oas,  low^  and  tardd,  io  come  fotlh ; 
hence,  persons  of  low  and  unworthy  birth. 

Beea>f  Gallic,  onr  heeJt, 

Beria^  a  level  fields  a  plain  \  henee,  the  numerous  instances  of 
l^ry  as  a  termination  of  English  names  of  places. 

BraeUf  Gallic,  a  damt  a  HmU;  Scotch,  hrayi  French,  (yat^, 
a  hedge. 

jBractfM,  Gallie,  breeehee. 

Brace^  I.  e.  com ;  whence  the  G&uls  nude  their  beer ;  hencfe,  the 
words  Jrsic,  breteer.  beer, 

Bria,  briga,  perhaps  from  the  Welsh  briff,  brigyn,  a  bili-top ; 
briga  itself  signifies  in  the  Celtic  a  town,  as  in  Boraughbridge. 

Cam^  a  group  o/*  stones  or  rocks ;  hence  our  Carn  or  Cairn  and 
Cornwall  (stdny  Walen). 

Carra,  a  Gallic  four-wheeleJ  tf/irriage,  a  c/ir,  eart^  to  eajri/f  carter. 

Carruea,  among  the  Gauls  a  convenient  travelling  catriagc; 
French,  earache  i  English,  coach. 


Breton. 

rVelsh. 

tad  (dad), 
mamm, 
breur, 
choar. 

tad, 
mam, 
brau'd, 
chwaer. 

•••The 
yol.  I.,  p. 
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Otitj^,  in  Welsh  a  roekf  preet(>ice;  our  crag. 

Drutd,  the  Gallic  name  for  priest, 

DioTf  water,  Welsh  dtor,  as  in  D^rwent,  Derhy,  X)orchG8ler. 

FoU,  /floiish,  Welsh  Jul,  French  \/bi<,  Scotch  fou  (tipsy), 
English /oo/,  German  toll, 

Lancea%  Gallic  for  lance, 

Marga,  marl;  whence  IfaWboroug^h,  and  Mheniarle, 

Ifant,  water,  river;  whence  NatUvnoh. 

Pen,  a  twfimit,  head;  fts  In  i*imtr&ig  in  Hereford,  and  jPengover 
in  Cornwall,  Penistoue  in  Yorkshire,  PMrith  in  Cumberland. 

Riif  a  /prd:  hence  the  ending  rit  as  in  CambortYum.  Cambridge. 

Soldurii  (sol,  bond,  and  wt,  Latlh  t^)  o  man;  boufUlmeti,  or  men 
engaged  to  each  other  and  to  their  leaner  in  war,  our  soldier. 

Spiathaf  a  twO'edged  svoord;  whence  thtongh  the  German  spaten^ 
is  our  spade. 

Tan,  land,  as  in  Britain  (Briftonia,  the  land  of  the  Britti,  or 
painted  people ;  so  we  say  the  blacks,  the  whites,  the  fair). 

The  names  father,  mother,  sisteri  and  brother,  are  of  ne- 
cessity among  the  flrst,  they  are  also  the  most  enduring.* 
Consiilt  then  this  table : — 

English, 
fatht^r,  dad,  daddy, 
mother,  mamma,  mammy, 
brother, 
sister. 

Our  words  father  and  mothH'  come  to  us  from  thclndo- 
Germanio  stem;  but  the  cottage  words,  the  nursery  words, 
the  words  of  intimate  a£fection,  dad,  daddg,  mam,  mamma, 
mammy,  are  deriyed  from  our  British  or  Celtic  forefathers. 
The  oldest  forms  of  a  language  are  found  in  the  cottage  and  on 
the  hill-side.  •  In  both  those  spots,  and  in  the  proyincialisms 
which  still  in  a  measure  suryiye  (but,  alas !  are  fast  giving  way 
before  railroads,  and  commerce,  and  ignorant  etq^huists,  that  is, 
seekers  qfter  finery  in  languofe),  a  oobsiderabliB  number  of 
Celtic  words  remain.  These  words  are  among  the  most  ex* 
pressive.  Take  the  term  mettle,  pT«n  Webster,  after  other 
great  lexicographical  authories,  otigintlly  derived  tliis  from 
the  Greek  root  which  giyes  us  metal,  namely,  metallan,  to  ecru- 
tinise,  to  week  for,  by  digging;  aa  if  «  fwsfi  of  metHe  amd  a  man 
of  metal,  were  not  as  mudi  opposed  to  each  other  as  a  high' 
spirited  man  and  a  meney-grub.  Turn  to  the  Welsh  and  you 
And  m  meddwl,  mmd,  eowage,  which  by  the  yulgar  is  called 
ph$ck^  the  exact  idea  i^oh  mettle  Cimyeys,  fe.g., 

'*  The  winged  coarser,  like  a  generous  horse, 
Shows  most  true  mettle  irh&i  you  check  his  course.* — Pope, 

To  fettle,  is  in  the  gentiine  Lancashire  dialect  a  yery  ex- 
pressive woxd,  giying  rise  to  the  general  ideit  of  making  a 
thing  good,  excellent,  deliciotis ;  and  occurring  in  such  in- 
stances as  to  fettle  a  horse,  means  to  restore  him  to  soundness ; 
to  fettle  a  wife,  means  to  |>ut  her  to  rights ;  fettled  ale,  means 
ale  warmed  with  spice,  spirits,  eggs,  &c.  The  word,  together 
with  our  common  term  fat^  of  which  fettle  is  a  diminutive 
yerbal  form,  has  its  origin  in  the  Welsh  Ffaeth,  luxuriant, 
ripe,  rich. 

We  have  cast  our  eye  down  o  page  or  two  of  an  Irish 
Dictionary  and  found  these  coincidences  : — 

Irish  or  Fenic  words  identical  with  English, 

Abal,  an  apple. 

Acta,  an  acre, 

Aer,  air  (Greek,  aer) 

Aes,  age  (Latin,  actas). 

Aire,  a  cAest,  arh  (Latin,  area). 

Airbhe,  a  rib, 

Aird,  a  country,  eart?i  (Scotch,  yird). 

Baban,  a  6a&v«  infant. 

Babloir,  a  bahbler  (  ?  Babcl). 

Bainis,  a  wedding,  tlio  bam. 

Bairghin,  a  toa,  bairti. 

Bairilc,  a  barrel, 

Baitselcar,  a  bacheldr. 

Ball,  a  ball,  globe. 

Bann,  a  baiM  of  men. 

Baran,  a  baron. 

Bare,  a  boat,  barque. 

Bartl,  a/ws?,  bard. 

Barra,  a  bar. 

He,  life,  beiiuj. 

Be,  is,  be. 

B.  ach,  a  brr. 


German, 
Apfel, 

Acker, 


Arehe. 
Uippe,  ribbe, 
Erde. 

Plapperer. 


BaU. 

Bande. 

Baron. 

Barke. 

Barde, 

Barre, 


Bien. 
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wUhBn^iih. 


German, 
Bdr. 


f 


Irish  or  Fenie  words 

Bear,  ft  bear, 
Betrim,  Ibear,  tony,  brinff  forth, 

Beftrbftim,  I  shave  the  fteara  (Latin  barba).       Barbisren, , 
Beathach,  a  beatt,  French,  bUe. 
Prom  the  Welsh  the  following  among  other  inatanees  have 
been  giyen  bj  the  Rer.  R.  Gamett.* 

Qnaddmeu  between  the  Welsh  and  the  English. 
Basged,  a  bashei. 
Bottinra,  a  button. 
Bran,  skin  of  wheats  bran. 
Brat,  a  clout,  a  brat  or  pinafore. 
Brodiaw,  to  embroider  (Fr.  broder), 
Bwycll,  a  hatchet,  a  bia  (Qerin.  biel). 
Cab,  caban,  a  hut,  etUtin  (Fr.  cabans). 
Cae,  an  enclosure,  quay  (Fr.  quai). 
Ceubal,  cobble,  a  b<Mt  (Sax.  euople). 
Groohan.  a  pot,  erockerr  (Sax.  croeea), 
Crog,  a  hook,  crook  (Celt.  crot). 
Dantaetb,  a  choice  morsel,  dainty. 
Barn,  a  patch,  dam  (Sax.  dearnan), 
T^Mf^td,  flasket  {Ft,  Jlasque). 
Fflaw,  a  shiver,  fhw. 
Ff jnel,  a  fanneL 
Owichet,  a  wickti  (Fr.  guichet). 
Hem,  a  border,  hem  (Sax.  hem). 
Llath,  a  lo^A  (Sax.  latta). 
Matog,  a  mattock  (Sax.  mattuc). 
Mop,  a  mojD. 
Paeol,  a  pail. 

Pan,  a  bowl,  pan  (StiX.  ponne). 
Pare,  an  Indosure,  park  (Fr.  jnitv). 
Pelen,  a  little  baU,  peUet  {Fr.pelote). 
Piser,  a  /m^,  pUchor, 
Rhall,  a  /ence,  rail  (Oerm.  fw^). 
Rhasg,  a  sUce,  rasher, 
8och,  a  dram,  iou^A. 
Taol,  iiufnimei^,  tackle  (Germ,  tahel). 
Taiel,  fringe,  Tassel, 

A  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  affect  the  pennutation  of 
letters  va  words  aa  they  appear  in  diflbrent  languages  or 
dialecta  would  disclose  to  the  student  many  Celtic  terma  in 
Engliah»  of  which  otherwise  he  would  haye  no  suspicion.  I 
hare  giyen  dear  examples.  Other  rery  deer  examples  could 
be  added.  I  shall  for  exercise  snbjotn  a  few  Cettio  words 
with  their  ssTeral  meanings,  leaTing  the  student  to  discoTcr 
the  corresponding  English  terms. 

EXBXCISB, 

Cdtic  }yorde.  Meaninge.  Sngikh, 

Cie(kik),  a/oo<, 

Cluder,  a  he^, 

Cnoe  (knok),  a  rap, 

Cnol,  a  htllock, 

Coblyn,  a  sprite, 

Cocrii,  to  indulge, 

Chwaat,  desire, 

D«in,  dushf, 

Eomwyth,  even,  eofi, 

Filawg,  a  yotnuy  mare, 

Fug,  deception, 

Fwrw  down, 

Olyn,  a  vaUey, 

Gweddu,  to  unite, 

Ovrylair,  to  weeo, 

LUwd,  a  you/A, 

Llodes,  a  girl, 

Mwygl,  euUrg, 

Posiaiv,  to  enU>arra$s, 

Priawd,  ens*  sown,  spouse, 

Pwrop,  a  knob, 

Rhiryb,  to  tear^ 

Scuba,  to  dip, 

Tftl,  of  liSgh  staittre, 

Tariftw,  to  loUer,  stay, 

Toaiaw,  to  throw, 

Trif.iaw,  to  stumble, 

Troddi,  to  move/bnoards, 

Wyna, to  bear  landm, 

•  •■  Froccedlnga  of  the  Fhllolo^eal  Soeietj,*  tol.  I.,  p.  171  la  tbMe 
and  the  preecdiof  cxamplee,  we  have  appended  the  eorretpoDdlar  words  in 
Oermao,  French,  and  Sason,  in  order  to  enable  our  readere  to  Indfe  for 
^cmseWea.  It  It  more  than  poeeible  that  manj  of  theee  wwde  in  the 
Webb  are  borrowed  from  the  English.  It  ii  a  rery  difficult  matter  to  sepa- 
rate  the  orffinal  words  from  those  that  are  borrowed. 
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Section  LXXXVL 

The  dative  of  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  sad  second 
person  (seldom  translatable)  is  often  employed  in  fiuniiiar 
style,  to  intimate  in  a  wholly  indefinite  manner  a  participatioa 
or  interest  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  or  the  person  addressed. 
Ex.:  341  Ubt  mir  ben  ihiatoi;  I  praise  (for  myself)  the  boy. 
<B(^e  mir  nit^t  mfl  M ;  do  not  go  upon  the  ice.  3a  bcr  (Csf - 
Srn  €k((a(^t  M  Su^  titt  er  (Sudf  unter  Ui  %neti  SK^s  saf  vnb 
nirter  mit  Tu^Init  Slut.  (Ck^Qfr.)  In  the  bloody  battle  at  Latsen 
he  rode  amid  the  lightnings  of  the  firing,  up  and  down  in 
cool  blood. 

1. 2Dav0n(aafcn=to  run  off,  to  run  away ;  as,  Ch  ifl  M  9U^ 
unb  ffUM  kovon  ddaufca ;  he  haa  run  away  by  night  and  (og, 

f^nr^tifm  has  sometimes  a  like  signifieation ;  as,  S)€c  f^iena 
ifl  mit  bcm  Oclbc  bttn^cgangcn;  the  scryant  has  run  away  with 
the  money. 

EzaaciSB  89. 

Sa'mcrfciiftoperceiTe;  9lta%ttnQ,  inquisiUve,  ^ieainq,    f.   diatarb> 
flBctvis't^uag. /.  enter*      curious;  anee; 

tainment,    reoep-  fRtUunq,  f,   deliver-  Um'fe^      to      look 
tion;  anoe;  about; 

ffreunbU^,  friendly;      €^(^  sky,  ikitdah ;    iSftbrir'ycn,  to  grieve^ 
^)ic'mca,  to  become,  9emtt,  consequentlyt      vex,  trouble, 
beseem ;  therefore ; 

^ol  SaB|c«  m(u^  mlr  fein  Q3(r«  Dancing  affords  me  noplesaure. 

gnft'gni. 

3<^  mcrfc  H  3(ncn  an,  bof  6te  I  perceive  (Sect  52.  €ic^  ma 

ni(^  gufrifb'cn  flnb.  &c.)  that  yon  are  not  con- 
tented. 

^1  ifl  cine  vecbrtf^'tic^  6a<^.  That  is  a  vexatious  affidr  (or 

business). 

S)ic  fllcbc  ^  bic  Btt^dtrr  vccbrof  #  The  speedi  (has)  displeased  the 

fctt.  auditors, 

(ft  ift  bawn  gcfaufrn.  He  has  run  sway. 

6c^n  €ic  ft(9  na<l^  finer  SBpfnnng  Are  you  looldng  sibout  (you) 

am?  for   a    residence   (boai^g 

place)? 

99  mUmf  mit  ni^t,  brm  ttrcife  It  does  not  become  me  to  coa- 

|u  n)ibcTfy>rc(^'cn.  tradict  the  aged  man. 

3(!^  BaBc  i^n  nie  nUt  trgcnb  etnem  I  have  never  offended  him  by  a 

SBortc  Belri'ttdt.  single  word. 

S>tt  3d^)om  mat^te  Sicran'ba:  bcm  Sudden  passion  caused  Alczan« 

(ihropcn  w\  9)ctbruV«  der  the  Great  much  sorrow. 

34  lo^  nitt  icncn  (f^renmann.  I  praise  that  man  of  honour. 

1.  ffiltUa  Sfttnf^  f^st  ri  cia  SBcrga^n  gu  moi^a,  Sabot  ja  he 
(abi0cn.  2.  3^  mrrftc  d  i^m  an,  ba^  ct  m  Ulnli^  fjk|ltc.  S.  9r 
Mcibi^tc  ni<^t  nut  mvSf,  fonbem  oii^  mnncn  C^m.  4.  Sicfc  6a^ 
^  mir  f<^on  bicC  SBrrbrnf  gonac^.  5.  2^  anserot^nc  6o^n  au^S 
bcm  IBotcc  tkl  Scrbruf .  6.  Qt  Mibtkft  bca  Scorer,  ctscnfiBatgc  6<^I(r 
)tt  ^a^.  7>  ^icr<  ^cbe  vctbrvp  mant^en  Hnn^fcRben.  8.  ^cr  vcr- 
btsffenc  JtaeU  lief  feint  Slr^eit  (icgcn.  9.  <E<  vcrbrof  bca  Sreanb,  bof 
i^  i^m  fcinc  IBticfc  nx^^t  Seaatmortctc.  10.  3^  wrbaalc  i^  auisc  9td* 
tung.  11.  €omtt  vctbanfc  ic^  tfm  nA<^^  9ott  91Ir«.  IS.  SBesa  cf 
ntC^t  6alb  anbcrt  toirb,  fo  (aufc  i^  booon,  IS.  IBri  fe((^n  Qrn^inca 
m^te  man  bobon  laufcn.  14.  ^cm  Jtnabcn  xfi  fein  fictacr  ^nab 
getottfen.  16.  J^em  Ric^tet  gcjiemt  H,  na^  ber  Urfu^  btejcc 
ja  fcoten.  16.  dl  gqiemt  mtr,  u6cr  btefc  Btt^  {u  ft^mcigen.  17-  £«^ 
Slcugierige  ^flegt  fi(^  noi^  icbet  Jt(einigfcit  ttmjufe^.  18.  Um  vn^  tia 
iscttig  itmjttfe^,  ging  Ufy  in  bic  6tabt.  19.  !D{ein  9reunb  icill  ^  ao^ 
etner  anbem  SBo^nung  nrnfefcn.  20.  3(^  lobe  mtr  tie  altca  Betlcn.  21. 
3^  Ubt  mtc  bie  fi^oncn  dimmer  nnb  bic  fiecnnbli<!^  SBeimtt^asg.  22.  Sit 
jpfeibe  Auiten  fc^  nnb  gingen  mit  unf  turcj). 

1.  It  does  not  become  a  child  to  contradict  its  pereota. 
2.  I  went  to  the  town  for  the  purpoae  of  looking  about.  3.  I 
admire  these  beautiful  apartments  and  their  pleasant  sitnatiotD. 
4.  The  thief  ran  away  with  the  money,  before  it  waa  poaailde  to 
overtake  him.  5.  He  ran  away  for  fear  the^  should  take  hua 
I  in  the  act.     0.  It  is  a  vexatious  affair  that  he  haa  lost  my 
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money.     7.    1 

B.  I  perceive 

looklog  about  for  your  taihat 


Kerceive  th»t  tU»  little  pnaent  pleuei  you. 
^»t  he  hu  not  ipokeo  the  truth.  9.  Are  yoo 
loosmg  -oou.  for  yout  trUher  ?  10.  No,  I  >qi  looking  for  my 
fiS  11.  I  pr.i«  thew  intellisemt  icholi^.  12.  Do  no 
m.  liule  child.  13.  My  brolhet  sbooU  <.  birf  from  n  tree  « 
eighty  pace*. 

SioiioN  LXXXVII. 

Jteflta,  when  uied  Iranii^Tely  ligniSei  "to 
tudmg."    Et  «t  tifta  ttn  ronn;  !>«  *"'«*  *"  * 

ajnfwtat  hM  BOmetlmes  the  lame  ligDificatli 
km  aUrin  i  he  lrie»  the  wine  Ithst  1»,  fay  tuUng.) 

I  eAmcifcn,  to  relish  ;  denotes  properly  the  impression  mride 
h*  twUnir.  Ex.:  !Btt  Kiin  T^mrf'  S^'i  "■"  "'"'  }"^'  f°°°r 
»  MdihII  mlr  ni4t ;  (it  does  not  relish  to,  me,)  I  do  not  relish 
it  m  61x111  W"'**  "a-t  "'"^  i  ""«  ^'*™'  *"*"  "'  '"'•'" 
lis  smoky.) 

EXBBCISB  00. 
Htibtm     to    liter,    Jt^-htrntifltr,  m,  jsil-    Bltlluna,  /.  silortlon , 

Xogt;  «;  aW*ar»n,     to    pro- 

StttR.  bitter;  Jlui^n,  m.  cake;  cure  j 

CmohnVs,   to   «-    Sm'gte.i.,  to  set  free,    ffinnW    ».    woniter, 
^«.  releue;  mirsele,  prodigy  i 

OkmAfc  '«    tbmU.    ani»Swu*s.  to  mis-   Bfl^'liS""!.   /■    f**"" 

bl„.  use;  Bsement,     eorrec- 

3Hi9.  present  1  ertiB.blisalul,  blessed,     tioo. 

hsppy  i 
Dit  JH    »  fl<fi*»'6tri  unb   atfc    The  deed  has  trmispired  and  ill 

Bttii^'t^flmct   »n    et»t    riniun 


r  try  by 


He  ni^l  ungt(4E>n  nm^ni. 


re  l^n 


Sn  XcA«c  IKif  nl4t  ■>" 
foa  (Sect.  7B.  II.)  ""  f"*  >[i« 
gangmcilt  ju  Ktttrihn. 

!Citf(r    Kintl'bralEn    F4'"^    '■''^ 
ttdii  all  IdiH  Qkllil'grl. 

Si  wai  bcc  $ii')M3tb  tn  fK^n    It    •■•• 

iSn  3fln9(lii9  Wta  M  **"  *«' 
ffl(r»oHr.  »en  man  ouf  ijn  ^if«' 

titf  jrftilllH'. 


(the)  riches  of  this  earth 
not  make  it  othenrise.  ('Ar. 
»r«iie  43.  iBIfimm  91r|Tm  ^-c, 

The  slothful  (man)  knows  nol 
what  to  do  in  order  to  drive 
away  (the)  tediouiness. 

This  nUMt-beet  relishes  (to 
better  than  that  poultry. 

parrot,  that   jnst 


The  yonth  felt  (himself)  deeply 
mortified,  on  accoant  of  the 
siupicion  which  rested  upon 
him. 

.niD 


1.  im  UnjIiSit  ill  8<r4<»W  i"*  ""*'  >"'*■  i"  '"*""■    ^'  ^^ 
\im  Viffrt  Uti^IH  Uittwtl     8.    m  fltf*i»  ^  "I"   *""**■ 

JU  »nf*iffrn.  5.  Bt  ift  Wo«  »f»  k«  ^"'^  i"^^  ^*  "*  iOdtMnts 
inithouAt  martin  ift.  8-  «*  f«i«n  In  fi**=n  3rft  ».*c  SBanK, 
ust  3(i*n  etall,  »(»  in  fcct  ictiitn.  7.  W  fl«f*>5  •*"  "*•  ''"""'I 
(in.  ii^Uim  cDirfanjcn  ju  ^hn.  8.  «<  grf^ifW  i.i<»t*  »»»«  »»«« 
SDifftii  nn*  ffllllo.  9.  Dec  iUiaiiaiSnan  toriP  nl^t  mi*  n 
10.  Dk  flfiligr  Jtnail  muilc  iii*l  nu'  "  <«i*«  '^"i  fi^' 
Jtnhrmtito  frotft  nwl  n  t^n  frfb,  am  (Wig  I"  ««»»- 
fAnrnft  35""  bal  fflmlirtl  18.  •(  f(tin»« 
eAnudt  3*iK>i  titf"  Jtsi^n  nit*lt  IB.  0  k  «  »"«"  "«  W'  «■«■ 
16,  eumtill  3?ntn  »H  «ff(n(  17-  Blri"  «"  »»««;-«*  »"«" 
mil  afW  illtn.  18.  34  tin  rt,  »re  tiel  frri*t  nn*  Brfttf**"  *"|- 
19.  Cc  id  rt,  btr  litft  Sfficrtt  (u  fpr<(*(n  nuiti.  20,  Bli^t  wir,  eii 
(li*  H  Kl  a'!>if4'»  ^'  "*"  '^'  ^  Otfonsfsm  l(«jt6«n.  21.  3a, 
mit  e-u  |lr.»  «, »«  frit  wibnftro^rn  Jal.  22.  Hitf"  mwr  *afen  nnfrm 
iune»  fro.nb  llrf  athlnlt.  23.  Bit  f"**!"!  B'Maft  ««Tbrn  |n  irn. 
24.  aSar.  tarf  fi^  iii«t  On  Jnt  Jflrinlfltrt  fi*«n«  f'St'"-  86'  SS" 
bnf  M  etbanfCT,  pM«K  "««'"  1«  f''"'  "'*'  '"«'  *""  *"  *"" 
«R)ta  pint.  26.  ««6«  ei.  M"  ^^f^  ^^  Mrfui^t?  2T.  3a,  (.» 
t«»e  t<  fixbtn  iKtfm^t. 

1  When  did  your  friend  meet  with  the  wcident?  2.1thap. 
nened  yesterday :  he  knows  not  how  to  get  over  it  B.  we  wiu 
E;  M^lhing  to  helter  hi.  situation.  4.  If  the  drcumstancw 
rfthoK^people  w"«  to  be  changed,  ererythiog  would  go  weU 
^tt  them.  5.  It  has  often  been  the  c<«>  that  his  Bood""" 
has  been  abased,     6.  The  punishment,  which  those  idle  boy» 


«d»«d,  «u  right.  7.  Happen  what  wiU^rwii^,  ;„  q^^ 
What  is  done,  cannot  be  undone,  and  what  E*s~~W||  ^tii, 
cannot  be  unsaid.  B.  Do  you  relish  your  food  7  >i^  v^ 
Doctor,  I  relish  nothing,  everything  tastci  bitter.  11.  Itft^, 
my  friends  who  spoke  these  wonts :  they  might  assist  these  poor  ' 
emigrants.  12  What  did  yout  new  carriage  cost  CgauJ  }  18.  It 
cost  fauj  fifty  guineas.  11.  Have  you  already  tasted  this 
cake?  16.  Xes,  I  have,  hut  I  do  not  like  it ;  have  you  any 
other?  _ 

SioTioM  LXXXVIII. 
Btcftttn  (from  wr,  against,  4e.,  I  97.  3.,  and  fiStn),  hu  a 
variety  of  rignificntions ;'  as,  "  to  pot  in  a  wrong  place,  to  mis- 
place,  to  remove  j"  also,  "  to  set  against,  i.  e.  to  fetch,  deal  out 
or  giTe"  as  a  blow,  &c.  It  likcwiae  signifies  to  nplj/.  Ei.  : 
BHf  birfi  IwgtB  nn»  Stft^ralbijunsts  «rfc»l'  "  Siil4<nbrt ;  10  tbe*e 
luestioni  and  aecusaUons  be  rqg/ied  as  follows  (following). 
ii  Mtf((t(  Wm  jftttf  (intn  ei^Ua;  he  gave  the  liorse  a  blow. 
Sia  aUait  Mtfdl  Scia<i  (the)  fmth  removes  mountains. 

I.  U*«  Bttt  vitn,  literally  to  go  over  field,  signifies,  to  mako 
_  abort  pedestrian  tour,  a  jaunt  or  tout  on  foot ;  u,  »ii  g(((a 
naqm  friii  On  Btlb;  we  are  going  to  take  a  tour  on  fool  lo. 
morrow  morning. 

II,  3»t  (that)  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  frit,  and  may 
then  be  tranilated,  "rfucr."  Ei.t  3(1  «  ioav.  Ui  ei<  i^m  gift*" 
fabra!  Is  it  long  ftee«  you  hare  seen  him? 

Exsmcisi  n. 
SBrtiBnt,  to  beg  for,  OcfcSi*     «•     gold-  SIlbKr, «.  townsmu, 

uk  for,  request  j        piece;  dtUen; 

B(rtW  to  look  on,  WaMf,  hereupon  j      srriim,  to  drive ; 

at,  to  view;  .a»«i»9<(,««.v™nl,lack,  lIJm»t|ati'.  /  treaeh- 

©oib',  thereto,  to  it;       deficiency;  eryi 

Btefii3I.it  /.  neces-  qjrfi'iif*.  potiticali       tBtrfcten,  (See  nboveji 

sity,  indigence;  Soft'mrifln,  /  post,  fflonniltflg,  «.  fote- 
Sinf«*,dmple,ptain;     wnaster;  „'"^V 

gangin,  to  lake,  seize;  Bc^IiiVt,     plain,  SDilllVt,  "-  parl   of 

9U4,  flat,  even;  homely;  the  world  or  globe; 

ffliiwlinj, ■i.fuglUyo;  ewtl(lii,to jeer.jibe,  aBcia'6«T, 
Hli.    /■     fulness,        banter ;  _i,._.rf 

SUt  (d»i'tlOT*«  Hoif*  wifrl'K  Themalldonsmangavemcin 

ntit    ^ntctliflign    lOcifi   cioin  a  deceitful  manner,  a  blow 

e4li>9  In  btn  lUdi«.  upon  the  back. 

Sn  Slatn  l^t  N<n  Btutmittog  The  father  goes  this  aftemooa 

tot  8»1».  '""  t^*  country. 

<k  >Mi|  n^t,  nil  R  jB  bkff  n  Bli'i  He  docs  not  know  how  he  came 

8tnf*itm  giloBi'iMB  i(l.  by  this  umbrella. 

Ih  arti  tri^*t    all*  Saqt  tnTt  He  goes  nearly  every  day  into 

eanb  nub  nMf4<'  fi4  *"  ^"4  the    country    and  refreihea 

■nb  Obft  himself  with  milk  and  fruit. 

Sua  9ialm^'tn  kitfil  aNannrl  iD  The  crime  of  this  man  baa  come 

n  bf«  Xag  aibn'mm.  to  light. 

Cr  iR  lange  ni^l  hi  nn>  griM'fm.  He  has  not  for  a  long  time  been 


whereof,  whereat. 


Ci  i|l  niift  langl  bt 


il  gtwc'fin. 


He  h 


t  been  long  at  oui 


Or  wrfcttt  ifn  <!»"  S4<i4  <"  ^  ecft^t.  S.  e4n|lsclfE  Kr. 
mit  bit  e^iwftrt  rincn  etfloa  mit  bcr  Itottm  iaa.  3.  SI  f^ult 
.ilfjt  fte  Itrntn  rinanbct  p  fiflagta.  i.  In  Botit  ifl  Ott  Mb 
Jiiliingin  iiafc  »iA  ttH  9«a"  l*^  lllr««mimnu  B.  ^n  fflwUr  twr 
Mcfta  SDKmittae  in  S'lM,  ini  bb  Si^ittt  {■  hfiV"'  <><i^  ^i^"  ^"4' 
milMg  g*  (I  aSn  9tl»,  un  frinnt  hmha  93riln  ju  ttfa^ot.  6.  Slit 
Hnt  ei(  )n  bit[ni.  «oMfl(l*  dAmawa?  7.  34  *«**«•.  "«!*  <»  »«' 
Bdb  gina,  arf""**"-  8.  mni  ««*  "i(*t,  »>ii  Htfn  SDIana  |u  frincnt 
Kri*!*™!  gd"HBKn  i|t.  9.  8Wi*«  Swtt  uc^in  bm  ©initt  i*cr  in 
bn  «lii»t  »»*  t«  ©onimn  ouf  bun  Sanbt.  10.  SSm  rri^c  unb  fl'^ii 
emitt  Buf  bol  SsMi  (nnmra,  (d  ftiotttln  fli  smt  46<t  bit  fi^Ii^Ini  nab 
dnfa*«  «i<t<n  frinn  HSmwinrr.  11.  8ub»ig  XVI.  Bortt  ne^  m  tta 
enittin  fhsntrtii*!  bur*  bit  9ktt4limi  linrt  BrfmriflnJ  gtfanBtn  V 
wnunm.    18.  »n  SDitt  Wrte  «■  *«  n*»tmutt  atfMjtn  enurnimtn, 
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an*  bai»  *""^*  rntfRe^  toottte,  13.  flWan  >»ii|te  Un0(  w^jt,  Imt 
"  !^^n  waren,  Wl  el  enbJt<^  an  ten  Sag  f«ni,  taf  c«  »>oatif^  5liU*»- 
**,)je  toaren.  U.  SntU(^  ijl  c«  an  Ven  ^09  flcfjmimtB.  toorftkt  3a^ 
lang  tir  f^Wcr  tet  85frfc^»ifdcn^U  flttcrft  tear.  15.  (f^e «  tlt^  jti 
mir  tu  ten  flDaam  fc^te,  bat  ct  r«^  He  «cfctnfliinfl  «»,  fcaf  i^  langfam 
fo^n  XM&fXt.  Ifl.  «tl  et  gffcflst  to«i»e,  teonim  et  ticfe  cntwftrtiflfiibf 
J&ankhing  l^eflangen  6aH  wfc^te  er,  U|l  iftn  ble  Wet|  Vajii  getvirBm  |«k. 
17.  ^ieranf  wrfcOte  ^  i^m,  taf  aRcngeUnn  C^niia  ^u  IDicSflaH  ««* 
9bt^  fein  ©runt  ^u  einem  ffltrtw^m  frt.  18.  I?a«  e<tirffol  vetfe^tc  l^n 
au«  t«  «uac  in  tic  gr&ftt  J^uxfHsfcit,  tele  e«  nii<^  eft  ttu«  nnet  ©tenung 
in  tie  anbcre,  auj  einem  8anU  in  tal  antere  unt  aul  einem  ffieltt^il 
in  ken  anfcctn  Mtfe|tc^«<»n  ten  \\jU^va.  ©^(ag  terfe^e  c<  mit  taturt^, 
tag  e«  mir  an  t>cm  Xa/^  weinet  «nfnnn  in  Smcnfa  ben  Oniter  llerhcn 
lief. 

1.  My  brother  goes  to-morrow  morning  with  liia  friend  over 
the  country,  aad  will  return  in  the  evening.  2.  llow  came  you 
by  this  book  ?  3.  As  I  went  over  the  country  I  found  it.  4. 
The  father  gave  the  boy  a  blow  with  his  hand.  5.  Upon  the 
questions,  which  the  jud?e  asked  the  criminal,  he  replied : 
that  he  had  not  committed  the  crime  purposely.  6.  I  have 
not  been  for  a  long  time  in  Germany.  7.  I  have  not  been 
long  in  Germany.  8.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  my 
parenU  and  brothers.  9.  He  did  not  know  for  a  long  time 
who  it  was  that  had  taken  his  pencil-case,  after  it  was  found. 
10  Let  us  take  a  pedestrian  tour,  as  we  have  beautiful  weather 
to-day.  11.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  heard  anything  of 
your  friends^  18.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  it  is  mor«  than 
a  month  since  I  have  heard  anything  of  them. 
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SYNTAX.      • 

3.  A  PKOMOUN  may  agree  with  a  pronoun,  e.  g., 
.  Cav«to  ne  allot  vUaperss,  gai  fortasso  lands  dlgnlores  son! 
tnipM. 

'PaJx,  €iart  y<m  do  not  blame  othert  who  perhapi  are  mon  uoriky  of 
praUt  than  fou  ffoursd/. 

Here  the  rdative  qui  agrees  with  its  antecedent,  the  proaoan 
alios,  in  gender  and  number ;  and  tu  agrees  with  ipse  in  gen- 
der, number,  case,  and  person,  both  being  ia  tho  second  person, 
nominative  case,  singulur  number,  and  masculine  gender. 

The  rule  may  be  stated  thus  : — 

FrotwuHM  agr$$  with  prououms  in  gendtr  and  finfliAfr,  or  in  §€%• 
f/cr,  fmm^,  ftrtom^  and  earn. 

Idem,  added  to  anotlier  pronoun,  gives  force  to  a  proposi- 
tion, e.  g., 

rtolemaf'us  qnum  viras  ilk>  regnum  tradidlsset,  ab  todam  ffio  vit4 
prirstna  dicitur. 

Ptolemy  is  taidto  have  hftn  dg>rived  o/fife  hp  Ike  vwy  son  to  isHosi  in 
Jt!^  lifiiime  he  ha4 giaen  up  hit  Myrfom. 

Idem,  in  conjunction  with  another  pronoun,  must  be  ren- 
dered by  ai$o,  or  M#  s0«mm,  or  y^f,  e.  g., 

Ultimas  ooeti  oomplcxas,  qui  idem  nether  Toostar. 
The  grtaH  txpmaet^ik^  ijiy,  wkkh  i$  alto  ofiUtd  aitfWr. 

Ipse  may  be  joined  to  all  persons,  whether  they  axe  aulgecta 
or  objects.  Iptc  adds  force  to  the  word  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected ;  ego  ipne,  /myte{^i  iile  ipse,  he  himtelf.  Ipse  sometimes 
stands  without  a  personal  pronoun.  If  ipse  refers  to  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  in  the  case  of  the  subject ;  if  it  refers  to  the  object,  it 
is  in  the  case  of  the  object,  e.  g., 

Sal^Mt  :»Non  egto  medeelnft's  me  ipu  eonsolor. 
I  do  not  need  madkine;  Icontole  m^ftt^f 
Q^tcXx — Fse  ut  diligentlnSine  te  ipmm  cnstodlss. 
Tahe  cart  to  guard  youreet/moat  ottemMg 

Et  ipso  is  used  with  the  force  of  our  even ;  alone^  that  is,  hp 
iteetf,  without  going  further,  e.  g., 

VIrtut«s  et  fpeae  tscdinm  pariaat. 
Mven  virtuee  beget  toeaHeomtmete. 

OS  (from  is,  oa,  id)  di^Ters  from  suns,  though  both  are 


rendered  hit  in  SngUsb.  Ejus  is  properly  of  ikatpenom  or  that 
person**,  Suus  is  on0*i  ow^.  The  former  is  t^e  genitive  sin- 
gular of  is,  (hat  man ;  the  latter  is  connected  wtth  se,  aui,  siH, 
the  reflective  pronoun,  denoting  ene*M  eelf.  In  Uiese  dis- 
tinctions, lies  the  root  of  the  diverse  usages  of  the  two.  These 
usages  may  find  a  classification  if  we  call  ejus  a  demonatrative 
and  suus  a  reflective  pronoun.  As  a  demonstrative^  ejus  is 
used  when  a  referenco  I9  made  to  some  person  or  thing  not 
being  the  sul^ect  of  the  immediately-connected  verb;  but  the 
reflective  suus  must  be  used  wher\  the  reference  is  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  immediately- connected  verb,  e.  g., 

Aldbisdesqnnv  desertat  ab  omolbnsjaoeret. 
When  Akfbiadea  lay  deserted  by  aU^ 
amies  oorpni  ejue  texit  ptlUo  lOO, 
afimaUfriatd  covered  ais  body  wiih  her  elook. 

Here  ejus  is  requisite  because  the  demonstrative  is  needed  to 
point  out  that  corpus  refers  to  Alclbiades.  With  pallio,  how- 
ever, ejus  would  be  wrong ;  suus  is  required  there,  because  the 
cloak  belonged  to  the  subject  of  the  verb  texit ;  her  doak ; 
whoee  cloak  >  the  cloak  of  the  female  friend. 
The  distinction  is  marked  in  these  two  instances  : — 

1,  Omitto  Ifocratem  disdpalosqne  ^os. 

/  omU  Isocratet  and  kit  disciples. 
1.  Isocrates  cam  diaoipiilis  mis  adfoit. 

Jsocrales  with  hU  disoiphe  ttas  present. 

Both  ejus  and  suus  are  rendered  into  English  by  Aw,  but  tbcy 
sze  of  different  import.  In  1,  Aii  refers  to  discipulo.%  and  not 
to  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  therefor^  its  proper  Latin 
representative  is  ejus ;  not  so  the  Am  in  2 ;  there  the  pronoua 
refers  to  Isocratea,  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, you  want  not  the  demonstrative  ejus,  butthereflectira 
suus. 

VOCVBULAJIT. 

Fotissimnm,  moel  qf  off;  signs  conferre,  Is  Join  Mfle;  ooia, 
atUmg  a  question,  regulree  an  antwer  in  the  wtgative;  natas,  fts,  m. 
birih ;  aatu,  by  birih. 

ExiRcis  as.  ->  Lattn-Ekolisb. 

Cueium  Pompciam  omnibus  qui  unqnam  fear  ant,  P.  Leutnlura 
mibi  ip^i  antepono ;  se  ipsos  omnes  natnrt  diUgoat;  Jqnins  nccem 
sibi  ipsi  consctvit :  scio  ista  haeefucta  proinde  nt  proloqnor;  to 
es  is  qui  me  saepiMimc  ornftiii ;  ego  is  sum  qui  Caeaari  eout^ 
puiem  utilius  esse,  quod  postulat,  quam  aigna  conferri;  traaseat 
idem  iste  sapiens  ad  i ampnbiicam  tuendam ;  qxA  ipsnm  illom  Car- 
m&iicm  diligeptsr  andisrat;  ridicali  sunt,  qui  alios  id  doecre 
couantur,  quod  ipsi  neque  expcrti  sunt,  neque  sctunt ;  ille  quo- 
que  ipiC  confessus  est;  est  idem  iUe  tyrannus  deterrimum  genus; 
ii  qui  diviois  Irgibus  psrent  secundum  oaturam  vivuat ;  is  dtci  aen 
potest  vir  mtgnanimus,  qui  luam  s^lutem  eum  salute  pqblici  con- 
jungerc  dubitat ;  ego  me  ipsum  virui)cro  ;  f  aepe  ii  qui  sibi  mazime 
pUcrnt,  sliis  mazime  dUpHceat ;  quicquid  hooestum  est,  idem  est 
utile ;  ca  omnia,  quae  adhuc  a  me  diota  sunt,  iidcm  iiti  vera  esse 
conccdunt ;  musici  qui  erant  ^oudam  iidem  poeiae ;  ego  vir  fortis 
idemquo  philosophusTivcrepuicherrimumduxi;  iila  eratsplendida 
et  caaem  faeeta  oratio ;  petam  a  vobis  ut  ea  quae  dicam  non  de 
memet  Ipso,  icd  de  oratore  dieere  putetis ;  aon  its  abundo  ingecio 
ut  te  oonsoler  quum  ipse  me  non  po«6im;  ignoratio  rerum,  c  qua 
ipsi  horribiles  ezistunt  saepe  formidines;  Tberoiatoclej  a  suU 
eivibus  pa^ria  pulsus  est;  Fabins  a  me  d:lig{tur  propter  tuonnam 
•nam  humanltatem;  Denm  cognosco  ex  operibus  ejus  ;  Dens  co^* 
notcitur  ex  operibus  suis ;  non  aadit  Cicero  quae  de  eo  dicit 
potteritas ;  num  ait  Cicero  posteritatcm  muUa  de  se  mala  die- 
turam  esse  ? 

Ekolish-Lativ. 

Thsy  thsmselres  GonlSBSse4;  I  who  ha^a  eopfessed  expect 
death;  thou  prefcrrest  a  friend  to  thyself,  and,  at  the  same  time 
(iderei,  lovest  thyself  very  mueh ;  thou  srt  that  wise  man  whom  I 
myself  aad  we  all  desife  to  hear;  thejr  blame  themselves;  they 
wDo  blame  themseWes.  may  become  wise ;  whatever  is  good,  the 
same  Is  useful;  he  a  foolish,  yet  (idemqae)  a  kind  man,  entreats 
thee  to  take  care  of  thyself;  console  ttiyself;  they  have  consoled 
me,  yet  are  thsy  wretched ;  Aristides  was  banuhed  by  bis  (ft llo«> 
citixeas ;  Aristides  snd  hisVfcIlow)  citizens  were  OreeksYHellenes  1 
by  birth ;  the  maid  took  off  her  olosk,  and  covered  with  It  the  dead 
body  of  her  sister;  the  cloak  of  her  husband  being  taken  off,  the 
wire,  according  to  custom,  burnt  the  corpse;  all  men  love  them- 
seWes ;  I  love  myself;  they  do  not  love  themseltea  wisely  who 
take  care  of  themselves  most  of  all. 
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4.  A  nouii  agrees  with  an  adjective  or  participle,  e.  g.| 

1.  Af^.  :— Fatria  Ciooroni  cabibsiha  est. 

Mia  couaTBY  was  most  dsab  to  CherOf 

3.  Fart.:— Cartraoo  i>bi.sta  e»t. 

Cabthagb  ha»  been  destrotbd. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  adjectire  carissima  ia  in  the  fame 
gender,  number,  and  case  as  the  noun  patria.  In  the  aecond 
instance,  the  p::rticiple  deleta  is  in  the  nominaiiye  ease,  singular 
number,  and  feminine  gender,  because  CarthasQ  is  in  the 
nominative  case,  singular  number,  and  feminine  gender. 

The  rule,  then,  is, 

A  noun  ugrw  with  an  adjectm  or  participle  in  g$ndtr^  numhiTf 
and  ease. 

If  the  subject  consists  of  more  than  one  noim,  the  attributiyes 
(the  adjecfiye  or  participle)  must,  together  with  the  Terb,  be  in 
the  plural  number,  e.  g., 

Fater  et  fllios  mortoi  »iiot. 

The/atherand  Vie  eon  are  dead  {have  dkd). 

If  the  subject  contains  nouns  of  different  genders,  for 
instance,  one  masculine  and  one  feminine,  then,  the  maacu« 
line,  being  what  grammarians  call  the  more  worthy,  requires 
the  predicate  to  be  in  the  masculine,  e.  g., 

Fater  mlhi  et  mater  uortui  cant. 
Mlf  father  andmother  are  dead. 

The  gender  is  in  some  ^aaes  determined  by  attraction,  the 
noun  nearest  the  adjectire  or  participle  attracting  or  drawing 
the  adjectlyo  or  participle  into  its  gender,  e.  g., 

Con yiOTA  eft  Messalixa  et  SiUuc 
3IRSSALIRA  tcai  conyicTED  and  S(liu$, 

This  construction  may  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that 

he  predicate  agrees  in  reality  with  the  nearest  noun  only,  and 

is  to  be  considered  as  repeated  after  the  second  noun,  thus  :— % 

GoRTieta  est  MciMlina,  et  SUlus  oonvietus  est. 
Messalina  wu  c<mvictedt  attd  fiilitu  woe  conyicted. 

'When  nouns  in  the  subject  represent  things,  the  predioafe  is 
in  the  singular,  though  one  or  more  of  (be  nouns  m^y  be 
-  masculine  or  feminine,  e.  g., 

geeaodae  res,  honores,  imperla,  vlctoiiae,  fortutta  luit. 
Prosperity,  honowv^  eommande^  victories,  are  oirrs  or  FORTimB. 

Hero  the  subject  contains  one  masculine  noun,  honores,  and 
two  feminine  nouns,  secundao  res  and  victoriae,  yet  the  attri- 
butive is  in  the  neuter  gendei*,  fortuita.  A  maactdine  noun, 
however,  requires  the-  acyectivcs  or  participle  to  be  in  the 
masculine  gender.  The  gender  may  also  be  determined  ]iy 
proximity,  that  is,  by  the  gender  of  the  nearest  nour^, 

When  the  subject,  though  in  the  feminine  or  neuter  gender, 
denotes  male  persons,  then  the  construction,  being  determined 
by  the  sense  rather  than  the  sound,  requires  the  predicate  to  be 
in  the  masculine,  c.  g., 

CArrrA  eonjurationfs  fercussi  rant. 

Tna  READS  ef  the  eonepiraqf  were  punished  wrm  death. 

A  difference  is  fo  be  observed  between  nn  epithet  and  a  noun 
in  apposition.  The  attribute  is  called  an  epithet  when  it  con- 
sists of  an  adjective  or  participle.  The  attribute  is  said  to  be 
in  apposition  to  the  subject  when  the  attribute  is  a  noun. 
Epithets,  whether  used  as  predieatu  or  merely  as  adjectives, 
must  be  in  the  same  gender,  number,  and  case  as  their  nouns, 
e.  g.,  mons  situs,  a  high  momUiin ;  mons  est  alius,  the  piountain 
U  high ;  gramen  viride,  green  grass  \  gramen  est  yiride,  gr^sa  is 
green,  Uare  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  subject  is 
aingular  or  plural,  e.  g., 

Placnlt,  oonsales  circa  fortas  ColUnain  EiqtiUioamqao  pooere 
castra. 

It  teas  resolved  that  the  confuls  sJ^ould  pitch  the  camp  around  the  OoOlne 
and  JSsguiline  gates. 

Here  you  have  the  epithets  CoUina  and  Bsquilina  in  the 
singular,  though  the  noun  portae  is  in  the  plural ;  the  reuon  is, 
that  there  were  two  separate  individual  gates,  the  Porta  CoUioa, 
and  the  Porta  EsquiUna.  Had  the  adjectivea  been  common 
and  not  proper,  and  so  bad  the  qualities  which  they  represent 
been  shared  by  the  noun  gates,  then  would  the^  epithets  have 
be^n  in  the  plural,  e.  g.. 


Fortas  arbis  monltisiimaa  refregit. 

He  broke  open  the  very  strongly  jortijtcd  gates  qfthe  elty. 

If  the  two  or  more  nouns  are  taken  separately,  the  epithet 
is  to  be  put  in  the  lingular  number,  e.  g.| 

Inter  RaqaHipain  OoUinamqae  portam  posoifc  oastra. 

Me  placed  the  camp  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  CoUine  gate. 

Apposition  requires  nouns  to  agree  in  case,  whether  they 
agree  or  not  in  number  and  gender,  e.  g., 

Alexander,  rex  Haeedonnm,  magnns  appellatar. 
Alexander,  King  o/the  Macedonians,  is  called  great. 

VoCABULAnT. 

Bene  actaevitae,  of  a  well-spent  l^\  de  coelo  tacta  sunt,  were 
struck  with  Ughtning ;  indagatrix,  icis,  f.  an  investigator ;  espuUrix, 
fcis,  f.  071  expeUer, 

ExBRCiSES. — Latin-Englisb. 

Aesopus  scriptor  clarna,  fuit  gibbosus  ;  Scythae,  homines  belli  • 
eosi,  terribiles  fucruDt ;  Phoenices  crant  nautae  peritlisimi ; 
Oraecia  fuit  patria  muUorum  boniinum  illustrium;  conscieniia 
bene  actac  vita  jucunda  est;  Graeca  lingua  est  difflcilior  quam 
Romans;  anser  et  ovis  et  SRinus  videntur  esse  beniiae  stultia- 
simae ;  Omne  animal  mortale  est;  nos  aumus  amici  vos  tsiia 
inlmici;  quanta  est  imbccillitas  tua!  Grammatics  quoncnin  ct 
musioa  juoctae  inerunt;  miserieordia  in  eo  et  pcrfidia  dilcctae 
sunt ;  Bamnitium  caesi  sunt  tria  millia  ducenti ;  stultiiia  et  teme- 
ritas  et  injuatitia  et  intemperantia  fngienda  aunt ;  pax  et  concordia 
vietis  utilia,  victoribus  pulchra  sunt;  captlvi  militum  praeda 
fuerunt ;  opes  sunt  irritaire^ta  malorum  ;  mnrus  et  porta  de  coelo 
tacta  sunt;  duo  fulmina  K<'<nani  imperii  fuerunt  Cneius  et  Fub- 
lius  Scipio;  Brutus  et  Cajsius  interfcctoroa  Cacs&ris  fuerunt; 
Vespaaianu^  q\iaeptor  Cretan^  et  Cyrenaa  provinciam  sorte  cepit ; 
Pompeius,  a  militlbus  deserti.^,  Aegyptum  petiit;  Pbilosophia 
vitae  est  dux,  virtutis  indagatrix,  expultrixque  vitiorum;  quid 
dicam  de  thesauro  omnium,  mei.  oiit  f 

Enolisb  Latin. 

Whe  were  the  assassins  of  paesar «  Brutus  and  Casstus ;  memory 
is  the  treasury  of  the  soul ;  religii  \  is  tbe  guide  of  life ;  is  not 
religion  the  ezpeUer  of  ticfs?  the  philosophy  of  religion  is  the 
medicine  of  th^  soul ;  religion  and  |  hilosopby  are  very  benign  ; 
who  were  "the  thunderbolts  of  theRouan  empire?  generals,  the 
thunderbolts  of  the  Koman  empire,  went  fproficiscor)  to  the  war; 
in  Greece,  the  mother  of  great  men.  Uvea  Solon  and  Aristidea; 
riches  and  honour  are  perishing  things ;  the  man  and  his  wife 
have  auddenly  died  ;  the  wall,  the  threshold,  and  the  ship,  have 
been  struck  with  lightning ;  yon  are  friend*,  wc  are  enemiea ;  was 
Aesop  a  renoWned  writer  ? 

AesopU  Fcd/ulae. 
ASZNUS  AND  EqUUS. 

Asinus  equum  beatum  praedicabat,  qui  tarn  copioss  pssceretur, 
quum  sibi  post  molestissimos  labores  ne  paleae  quidem  satis 
prapberetur.  Forte  autem  bellp  exorio,  equusin  praelium  agitur, 
et  circumventus  ab  hostibus,  post  increaibiles  lubores,  tandem, 
muUii  vulueribus  confoisus,  collabitur.  Haec  omnia  asinus  con- 
spicatus,  *'  0  me  '  ttolidum,"  inquit,  **  qui  beatitudinem  ex 
praesentis  temporis  fortunft  aestimaverim !" 

AORICOLA  ST  FiLXt. 


Agrioola  senex  quum  mortem  sibi  appropinquare  sentiref ,  filios 
eonvocavit,  quos,  ut  fieri  solet,  interdum  discordare  noverat,  et 
fascem  virgularum  afferri  jubet.  Quibus  allatis,  filios  hortabitur, 
ut  hune  faacem  frangerent.  Qood  quum  facere  non  possent,  dis* 
tribult  singulis  singulas  virgas,  lisque  cclsriter  fractis,  doeult 
illos,  quum  firms  res  esset  concordia,  quamque  imbccilUs  discordia. 

MULIBB  BT  ANCILLAB. 

*Mulicr  vidua,  quae  texendo  vitam  sustentabat,  solebat  ancillas 
suas  de  nocte  excitare  ad  opus,  quum  primum  galli  oantum  audi- 
visset.  At  illae,  diuturno  labore  fatigatae,  biatuerunt  gmllum 
interficere.  Quo  facto,  deteriore  conditione  quam  prius  esse  coe< 
perunt.  Ham  domina,  de  hoH  nootis  ineerti,  nunc  famuUs  saepe 
jam  primft  nocte  excitabat. 

VOCABOLARY. 

Praedico  1,  Idedare;  pascor,  pasci,  pastus  sum  3,  dcp.  I  feed: 
mnlestus,  a,  um,  hard,  severe;  praebeo  2,  Ittford;  c^nfodio  3,  I  stab, 
run  through;  exorior4,  dtp,  I  arise;  fawis,  is,  m,  abundU;  virga, 
ae,  f.  a  rod;  distribuit  singulis  singulas  ^irga«>,  he  gave  a  rod  to  each 
o/them. 
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}  82.— Thx  Pbbsonal  Pbowounb. 

(1).  The  pertonal  pronouns  are  so  called  because  they  seem 
to  designate  the  three  penona  more  especially  than  the  other 
pronouns. 


1. 

3. 


These  pronouns  are : — 

IfomimUm  Fbrm. 

I^tgular,  Phtral. 

J«,    7;  noas,  we; 

tu,  thou;        vou«,  pou,  ye: 
il,    Ae,  tt.m.;  Us,  m  lA^; 

eUe,«/i«,  ft,  f. ;  ellei,  f.  Ihty. 


me, 
te. 

se. 

Mi. 


Relative  Form. 

Pbrna. 
noas,  ounehet ; 
voas,  yoitndoeBs 


Sbigular, 

mifielf; 

thytdf; 
CJUmte^; 
{htne^f: 
lU$el/; 


Be.  tkemtdves. 


(2.)  Dtrtet  ngimmy  or  Aocmative, 


When  placed  before  the  verb. 
Skiguiar,  Flural. 

1 .  me,  me ;        noui,  la  .* 

2.  te,  fVM ;        vouii,  pou ; 

-    fie,  Alm.il.  m.; ,     ^j^  j  m. 


When  plaoed  after  a  Terb. 

Singfdar.  Plural. 

moi,  iM ;        noas,  ut ; 
toi,  likee;         TOOi,  you ; 
\t,Mm,U,mi  ,^  .j^^  fm. 
la,Aer,«.f.i   '•*  «*«w,^^ 


(3.)  Indirect  rsffimen,  or  Datho, 
When  placed  befbre  the  verb. 

Sinffutar.  PUtrai, 

1.  ne,     to  me ;  boos,  to  tie ; 

3.  te,       to  thee ;  Toae,  to  yoa ; 

to  A^ ; 
9.  Isl,  {  to  Aer ; 

toU; 


leor,  to  lAem; 
(both  genders). 


raol, 
tot. 


{! 


When  plaoed  after  the  verb. 
SiHffuIar.  Plural. 

A  mol.      toms;  nous,       A  oonm        tout; 

A  toi,       toihte;  voiM,       A  Tooe,        to  yon ; 

A  lul.     )  to  AAn  ;  ,  J  a  eox, 

Aelle,  i  to  her;  ""'»      (  A  ellef , 

(4.)  IfuUnet  r§gimm  ;  Oimtiv$  tmd  Ablative, 

Always  plaoed  after  the  Tert>. 

BtMguktr,  Plural, 

de  BMtl.  q^  er/VvM  me;  de  nous,  pftuftrom  i» ; 

detol,        „         lAee;  de  tous,      „  you; 

delol,       n         A^i  d>njc,         „  IAem,m.i 

d'elle,        „         Aer;  d'ellee,        ^  Men,  f 


i  33. — ^RncARxa  on  thb  Pn80WA.L  PnoKovm. 

(I.)  The  French,  as  well  aa  the  Engliah,  use  the  second  per- 
son plnral  for  the  second  person  aingular,  in  addreaaing  one 
person. 

(2.)  The  second  person,  however,  ia  used,  aa  In  BngUah,  in 
addresaing  the  Supreme  Being  : — 

Grand  Dieul  tof  Jogemcnts  sont  I  OroidiSodtfh^juigm&dtairtJvn 
rempUi  d'^qnit^    DzaBAnnBADX.  |  ^effuify. 

(3.)  It  is  alao  used  in  poetry,  or  to  give  more  energy  to  the 
diction  ^.- 


O  mon  soureraln  rot  t 
Me  YtA/A  doBO  tremblante  et  lenle 
derant  toi,       RAaKE,  Bsiher. 


O  my  $(Hferetgn  Jtkig  / 
Bert  1  am,  trtiiMtff  and  okme 
b^ore  thee. 


(i.)  It  ia  used  by  parents  to  children,  and  also  among 
intimate  friends. 

(6.)  The Jproooun  il  is  used  unipersonally,  in  the  aame  man- 
ner aa  the  English  pronoun  U : — 

U  pleut,  U  rabu ;  0  gAIe.  U/heam, 

(5.)  Obscnre  that  the  personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person 
are  not  uaed  for  the  indirect  regimen  to  represent  inanimate 
objects.  The  relative  pronouna  air,  af  or  from  <<  [{  39  (17  j  j,  t, 
to  1/  [(  39  (18)^,  are  uacd  instead  of  the  peraonal  pronouna. 
Thus,  in  speaking  of  a  Aoim#,  we  do  not  say,  Je  lui  ajouterai  une 
flfle,  I  will  add  a  unng  to  it.    We  must  say : — 

JValooteralaaealle;        lwaiaddavingioU(thfBrelo). 

In  tpeaking  of  an  author,  we  may  say : — 

Que  peosez-TOOf  de  luif  Wkai  do  you  think qfhbut 


But  in  speaking  of  hia  book,  we  should  aay  :*- 

Qa'cn  penses-TOos?  Ifhatdo  you  think  t^H  itheracif)  f 

(6.)  The  word  mSme,  plural  mimes,  may  be  used  after  the 
pronoun  in  the  aense  of  ealft  tehee  ;— 

le  rol  liil-eilie,  CAe  ting  him»e{f, 

la  rdne  sHe  silbe,  tAe  queen  hereelA 

les  prlaoee  euK-m^mee,  the  pHuees  CAeeuefaet. 

Ice  prineesees  tUet'-mfmeet  theprinoeetee  themeeloet 

2.)  The  pronouna  waoif  Uti,  Itft,  mat,  are  often  uaed  after  the 
,  to  give  greater  force  to  a  nominatiTe  pronoun  of  the  same 
person,  in  thoae  cases  where  the  emphasu  is  plaoed  on  the 
nominatiTe  in  Engliah,  or  where  the  auxiliary  do  is  used : — 

^  le  die,  mo<,  I  eay  eo,  ok  I  do  eay  90, 

it  le  dit,  liri,  Ae  eoyt  to,  or  he  doee  aay  so. 

(8.)  The  aame  pronouna,  anoi^  lot,  lat,  ens,  are  used  instead 
of  the  nominatiye  pronouns,/!.  In,  il,  ib,  for  the  English  pro- 
nouna i,  CAsa,  he,  they,  when  thoae  pronouns  are  employed 
without  a  yerb  in  an  anawer,  when  they  are  uaed  by  them- 
selres,  or  have  a  verb  understood  after  them : — 

Qui  est  arrive  eemsUa?    Moi.  Who  arrived  tkle  wtomb^  f    I, 

Lutvtwud,    Fouteteux,  HtandL     Touaudth^, 

Yooa  derives  mienz  que  Ud,  Tou  wrOe  better  than  he. 

You  liees  anui  bien  que  mot.  Tou  read  aa  well  aa  I. 

(9.)  The  aame  pronouns  are  used  in  ezclamationa,  and  in 
those  oaaea  where  the  English  pronouns,  /,  thou,  &c.,  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  relative  pronoun  i^Ae ;  alao  after  e'eet^  e'^uii,  frc 


lyieldtohbuf 
They  go  to  Laudem  / 
/  mAo  MM  eieA . . . 
Se  wAo  ie  an  e0oer. 
They  vAoorc  learned, 
Ititl;  Uiehe, 
nitthey. 


Penekpe,  hie  lei^  ontf  /  vAooa 
hie  torn,  AoM  tott  the  hope  of  aetmg 


Moi  lui  o^der  I 
JEke  aller  A  Londree  t 
Moi  qui  sols  malade. .  • 
Ziif  qniestolllGicr. 
Eux  qui  iODt  savants. 
C*eet  moi;  e'est  hU, 
Ce  sent  euas. 

P^n^lope,  la  femme,  et  bio<  qui 
mis  eon  ille,  nous  avons  perdu  Tee- 
p^rsnee  de  le  revoir.     Fxnkiak. 

(10.)  These  aame  pronouna  axe  also  need  instead  of  the 
nominativea,  Je,  iu,  &c.,  when  the  rtxh  haa  aeyersi  subjects 
which  are  all  pronouna,  or  purtly  nouna  and  partly  pronouas. 
The  Terb  may  then  be  immediately  preceded  by  a  pronoun  in 
the  plural,  representing  in  one  word  all  the  precedin* 
subjects : — 

Yotro  p^  et  tmd,  nous  avone 
^te  longtempe  enacmif  Tun  de 
I'sutre.  FxMXLov. 

Rica  et  siof  sommcs  peut-6tre  les 
MoHTEaqoiBU. 


your  >WAcr  tmd  t 
tiate  enemiee. 


tcere  a  Am^ 


Mm  and  I  are,  ptrhe^e,  Ae  ^inf. 


(ll.j  The  recapitulating  pronoun  and  the  Terb  aometimet 
come  first  in  the  sentence : — 

^OHS  avons,  cons  et  moi,  beeoln  I  You  and  I  haoe  need  {^tekranoe, 
de  tdtenee.  Yoi.TAiaE.     | 

(12.)  The  reflectiTe  pronoun  sb,  himteff,  &c.,  is  used  for  Loth 
genders,  and  for  boUi  numbers ;  for  persons  and  for  thingi ; 
and  always  accompanies  a  Terb : — 

Lee  yeuz  de  l*aaiiUtf  te  trampent  I  2%e  eyet  qfJHendthfy  iv^  seUtm 
rarement.  Yoltaibx.      |  deceived  (deoehe  tkemtelmt), 

(13.)  The  same  pronoun  haa  aometimea  a  reciprocal  and 
sometimes  a  reflectiTC  meaning,  according  to  the  context : — 

lie  fe  flattcttt,  lAey  potter  lAwwehui. 

Usee  flattest,  lAty  jlsltor one  onolAsr* eeoA olAer. 

(U.)  Sox,  Mmeelf,  iitel/,  &c.,  is  of  both  ^ders  and  niim> 
bers,  and  is  applied  to  peraons  and  things.  It  la  used  in  cenexal 
and  indeterminate  aentences ;  hsTing  oommonly  an  indefinite 
pronotm  for  the  nominatiTe : — 


On  a  sonvent  besoln  d'ua  plas 
petit  que  toi.       La  Foktaqib. 

II  depend  toujonn  de  aoi  d'sgir 
hanoFsblemeut. 

GlBAUX.'ToDonTIER. 

Etre  trap  m^ooateat  de  soi  est 
lUblesse.    Mmb.  na  Babls. 


We  have  qfUn  need  of  on/t  mere 
hunMe  than  ouraelaea. 

It  tt  altpaya  &  our  power  to  ocf 
honowtuiym 


To  he  too  much  ditpieatod  w9h 
omte  t^it  a  wwstwew 

For  additional  rules  on  personal  pronouns,  see  Syntax,  {  9&, 
and  following. 
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i  34.— Fof  aisim  Pbonodhi. 

no  Tb*  po*»et»ire  pronouni,  which  tie  formed  from  the 

peraonal  prononna,  repre«ent,  in  the  tadicil  pirt,  ihe  potuMior, 

while  in  termin&tion  they  olwayB  agree  with  the  thing  poa- 

Miaed,    Some  leUte  to  one  peison,  aome  to  leTeial. 

(Z.)  FoiexBaTTa  bilatimo  to  Ohb  PsaaoK. 

7^  altlal  jKHfUHd  ielag  iu  Me— 


(3.)  TvrO  Oft  MOltB  FSKIONS. 

Tlu  liiitct  fouamt  Mfv  I"  0>'— 

Slngtilar.  riuroL 


}  3J.— Rbmaskb  oh  thb  PoBaB8Eiv«  Pbomounb. 

(1.)  It  mar  t»  Men  from  theabore  tablo  that,  aa  before  aaiil. 

the  leiminalion  of  the  poaaesaiTe  pronoun  ogrcea  in  gender  uid 

number  with  the  object  poateaaed  :~ 

Totre  oulfet  te  mka.  Totn  plnina  at  la  mieimt. 


Voa  MrM  tt  laa  adCK. 

ToHT  bnUun  attd  mioi. 

-On  mil  Ita  mans  d'mlml,  d'DE 

aatmsHqDclMjimi.  Cohreille 

Lea  niniitrHdn  ml  atntoitqai 

Ttnr  gloln. 


iilet 


Dal. 


rrp  tH  (Af  pttt/brianet  qf  i 
dtfffrmffy  from  otir  owa. 

■nit  tihUiteTi  ttfllK  ling  fiaoat 
tMrgtom.  liLe  hit  men.  it  I    -  - 


Bebmabdin  he  St.  Fixbie. 
(2.)  Theao  prononna  ahould 


,    ,  ,  relate  to  a  noun  previouslf 

expicaaed.    This  rule  ia  often  nolated  in  meiontilB  com 
apondence : — 

J'alrc^IanUnen  dita  da,  etc.,       I  rtaind  four*  daltd  Oe,  l[e^ 
It  ahould  read  thua  :^ 
lira  lettra  an  dlU  da,  Me,    Ineewed  four  UUrdiM«l,l(ii. 


I   thereby  ( 


r  intim&te 


frienda  :- 

UolJ-al  lea 
peBptakanlenle 

UidhtDnu.. 
IcBiIoulegtaiie 

niflu,  la  eour.  la 

COLAHSEAD. 

/  AOM  nv  Jimi^  otJUbO,,  Ha 

;rrrtA«i  ■(  ht  vjto  carriit  amoxa 
hUfdloa-cOlxaaafKOidaaiOit 

k  aou]  k  p 


atbmOitra. 


(i.)  Li  tnittt  end  t>  Iim  arc  alao  uaed  abaolutelf  aa  the  word 
nHiiiriuid  (Aimin  Engliah,  in  iheaenaeofposaeaaion,  propertj: — 

El  la  Him  at  U  (fan,  denx  ft- 
pointlllamr-  Boileai 

XcfImetbiiiie*,>antl»aoiima  {  mu 
da  toiilea  In  dlTltkni  ft  de  tootta  ov  tAe 
lea  qnenllaa.  QiSAirLT-DunviEB.  j  guonWi 


LESSONS  IN  OEOGBAPHY.— No.  XXI. 

MAP  OF  ASIA. 
Tub  rcniniiilai  of  Alia  are  :  Arabia,  which  liea  between  tbe  Red 
Sen  and  the  Peraiaa  Golf;  Aaia  Minor,  belHceo  tbe  Black  Sea 
and  Ibe  Meditemoean  ;  India,  or  BinttooitAQi  between  the  Arabian 
Sea  and  the  Baj  of  Bengal ;  tbe  Ewtern  Peniotula,  and  it*  branch, 
the  Malayan  Peninsula,  hetneen  that  bay  and  the  Chineie  Sea;  Og- 
re*, betneen  tbe  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan  ;  and  KADichitka, 
betneen  the  Sea  or  OuboCak  and  Behring'a  Sea.  Tlie  lilkmut  which 
unitn  Maiaja  to  the  EaiCem  or  Indo-Cbineae  Peninaola  is  called 
tiielBtlintua  of  Krnw.  The  Capii  of  Aaia  are :  in  Alia  Minor,  Cape 
Baba,  Dear  the  rnini  of  Troy,  and  Cape  Anemur,  la  CaramanU  ; 


Cape  St.  Andrew,  in  Cypma,  and  Cape  Beyront,  in  Syria.  In 
Arabia,  Cape  Aden,  and  Cape  Rai-aUHad,  or  Roialgai,  the 
ffloit  eutem  point  of  that  peninsula  ;  in  Sonthem  India,  or  the 
Wenero  Feninsnla,  Cape  Comorin,  the  most  aonthem  point  of  tfaa 
Malabar  Coaiti  and  Point  CoUmere,  on  the  Coromandel  Coast. 
In  the  Eaitem  Peninmla,  Cape  Nrgiaii,  on  tbe  coast  of  Ara: 
Point  Romania,  in  tbe  aoulh  of  Malaya;  Cape  Camboi^a,  and 
Ctf«  Padaran,  projecting  into  tbe  Gulf  of  Siim  and  the  Chineae 
Sea  J  on  tbe  eastern  coaat  of  China,  the  promontory  of  Shantong ; 
in  Kamchatka,  Cape  Lopstka  ;  and  at  Bthring'a  Strut,  the  Eaat 
Cape.  Of  tbe  capes  in  tbe  Northern  or  Arctic  Ocean,  tbe  prin- 
cipal ia  Cape  Sereroostochnoi. 

In  Aaia,  there  ere  many  Tast  Laku.  which  deaerre  and  h*Te 
received  the  name  of  Seaa,  Of  tbeae,  the  principal  ia  ihe  Caspian 
Sea,  between  Ruaaia  and  Turkeitan,  aaid  to  be  more  than  700 
mile*  long ;  it  coTera  a  anrface  of  about  125,000  tqaare  milea,  and 
iroriea  in  depth  from  12  tttA,  on  Its  northern  shorea,  to  150  feet,  on 
iU  other  ahorea  ;  being  about  2,800  feet  deep  in  tbe  middle.  Tbla 
inland  aea  ia  aalC.  but  leia  so  than  tbe  great  ocean  which  lurrounda 
the  coDtuieDt ;  It  liea  in  a  baiia  whose  aurtace  ia  lower  than  that  of 
the  sea  in  general,  having  been  ascertained  to  be  ibont  83  feet  lower 
than  that  of  tbe  Black  Sea.  Tbe  Sea  of  Aral,  in  Turkeitan,  ia 
about  300  miles  long  ;  it  corera  a  surface  of  about  £3,000  square 
milea,  being  ahoilow  and  aligbtly  salt ;  this  lake  ia  iligbtly  raised 
above  the  general  level  of  tbe  ocean.  Tbe  Lake  Baikal,  ia  Siberia,  is 
abotit3&0  milea  long,  and  vartei  from  35  to  GO  milea  in  breadth;  it 
coven  a  aurface  of  about  25,000  aqnare  milea,  and  is  raised  abont 
1,400  feet  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  aea ;  its  waters  are  fresh,  end 
aboond  in  fiah.  Other  lakea  of  amaller  lize,  but  still  occupying  a 
large  surface,  are  ;  Ballush  or  Tengii,  in  Turkestan  ;  Zurrah,  in 
Afghanistan ;  Zsiurn,  in  Chinese  Tartiry ;  Baktegan,  in  Fei^ ; 
the  Dead  Sea  or  Lake  Aspballites,  in  Falcate  ;  and  many  others 
in  this  vast  conlinent. 

Asia  contains  the  most  extensive  plateau  {pttl/ami)  or  labU-koul 
to  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  liea  generally  between 
the  parallels  of  30*  and  50*  north  latitude,  and  between  Ibe 
meridiani  of  70*  and  120'  eaiC  longitude ;  ita  lengith  ia  about  2,500 
milea,  and  ita  breadth  vaiiea  from  1,200  to  1,400  milea.  Ita  raewi 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  >ea  ia  about  2,000  feet.  Tbe  plateau 
of  Mongolia  is  about  3,000  feet  in  elerition  j  and  tbe  loftiest  parts 
of  the  ylatean  of  Thibet  reach  tbe  emuing  altitude  of  16,000  feet. 
Between  these  pUtmua  lie*  the  Great  Suidy  Desert  of  Tertaiy, 
called  Gobi  (dittrt)  or  S!umo  (la  of  umi),  havieg  on  average 
elevation  of  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea.  The  ptatean*  of 
Peni*  and  Afghaniatan  are  of  leia  elevation  than  those  of  Thibet ; 
the  former  being,  on  an  average,  3,500  feet  high,  and  the  latter 
6,000  feet  high.  The  high  table-land  of  Armenia,  upon  which  the 
ark  of  Noah  ia  aaid  to  have  reated,  ia  about  6,000  feet  in  elevation  ; 
and  that  of  Asia  Minor  vorin  from  6,000  feet  to  3,000  feet,  la 
India,  to  the  south  of  the  great  table-land  region,  are  the  plateaua 
of  Malwa,  the  Deccan,  and  Myaore,  the  two  former  bemg  each 
2,000  feet,  and  the  latter  3,000  feet  in  elevution  above  the  level  of 
aea.  The  table-land  of  Arabia,  which  is  one  vaat  desert  in  the 
nor,  vaiiea  in  elevation  from  3,000  to  4,000  test.  These  vaat 
elevated  plateaua  exercise  a  striking  influence  on  the  elimata  of 
Aija  in  general ;  they  are  cincb  colder  than  might  he  expected 
from  their  latitndes,  aa  compared  witb  lbs  general  aurface  of  the 
globe;  and  tbey  interrupt  the  aCmoapheric  eurreata  betwem  the 
polar  and  equatorial  regions,  which  would  otherwise  eqoaliie  the 
[empetatare  and  render  it  more  genial ;  hence  the  nartbern  regioni 
e  extremely  cold,  and  the  aouthem  regions  extremely  warm. 
Hie  great  plains  and  lombnidt  of  Aaia  form  a  balaace  and  coun- 
terpart to  the  moiaiMif  and  iaMt-liait  of  that  eontlaenL  The 
plain  of  Siberia  in  the  north  eitenda  from  the  foot  of  the  Uralisn 
iDuntaina,  between  the  ahorea  of  tbe  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  bottom 
_f  the  great  Altaian  range  of  monntaioa,  to  the  most  eaitem  ex- 
tremity of  the  continent.  The  plain  of  Independent  Tartary  extendi 
from  Siberia,  on  the  aoDth-west,  Co  tbe  bigb  table.lind  of  Perahi, 
including  the  Sts  of  Aral.  The  plain  of  China,  which  extendi 
500  mile*  inland  from  the  East  and  Yellow  Seoa,  Is  well  watercj 
and  cultivated,  and  very  poputona ;  tbe  plains  of  Chin-India  partake 
of  tbe  same  character  ;  and  the  plain  of  Hindoostan,  whieb  divides 
of  Sontbem   India  from   the   Himalayan  range  n' 


:,  sugar,  indigo,  a 


The 


great  Meiopotamian  plain  of  India,  the  space  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Gangea,  inclnilea  the  preceding  feitile  ttant,  the  gnat 
Indian  Deaert,  and  the  plain  of  Siude,  which,  enibrncing  Ihe  lower 
:  of  the  Indus,  is  vety  fertile.    The  plains  of  MesopotiDia 
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(m  the  middle  between  the  rivere),  now  called  AUjezirah,  %xiA 
Babf Ionia,  now  called  Irak-Arabi,  inclnde  the  greater  part  of  the 
couatriee  watered  by  the  rivers  Tigria  and  Eaphrates.  Tlie  Bo- 
oalled  Mesopotamian  or  northern  plain  it  rather  barren ;  but  the 
fonthem  or  Babylonian  plain,  extending  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  is 
naturally  mach  more  prodactive,  and  formerly  supported  a  mitcli 
larger  population  than  at  present. 

In  Asia  are  to  be  found  the  loftiest  mowntenne  on  tiie  snrfhce 
of  the  globe,  as  well  as  ^BAt  plateaus  or  table-landa  of  great  dera- 
tion, and  immense  plains  or  deserts  destitute  of  useful  Tegeftation. 
The  following  table  exhibits  a  Ibt  of  the  Asiatic  monntams,  with 
their  eleraUons  and  positions. 

Tabui  of  tub  Movxtaixs  of  Asia. 


Names  of  Momtalnt. 


KaptUn..... 

BhicTeluteh .«.. 

KlioeheTik 

A  wattka 

Blelukha   

Pe-thaa 

Ttunr-U&ff  or  K  uea-lan . . 

P«C-tha •... 

Tuoff-Uttf 

Mei-W 

Chumuiari 

Doakiah-lah 

IiMhoonf  Pms 

Ktnehsn-lhoir 

Xanehinjlora 

'Wallanotaoong  Paat    .... 

Dfaavalsghifi  

Jairahir 

Nectee  Pasi 

KaU«i 

Oaagoatrl  Prramid    .... 
Karakorum  Psm.. ....•• 

Koh-i-Baba 


Boloor-Tagh. , 

Takht-i-Sol«iflaaua , 

Demavvnd , 

Bowanaii  ••..•......... 

Keli-ShlQ  Pati , 

Jawur-tafh  «.., 

Agri-dafh , 

BeYillan 

8apan-tagh   .( 

Taarat  , 


Oolak-Bofhac  ('a»i—    > 

(Cilician  Gates  J. .  ) 

Balghar-dagk  

Arjlah-dagh— fj^r^cviw^. 

Haaiti-dagh *•• 

Kara-dafh 

Chechlth'dagb,  or         ) 

Olympus   I 

Kai-darh.  or /(tfa  •*.... 
Akraa-dagh'-  fjimanusj. 
Bellon  P»at--fSvrian  \ 

OaiesJ 5 

JabelKhewrik^  ) 

CMhdeusJ  m  ......  I 

Jebel  Okxmh^fCaiiutJ. . 

Leb«non 

Jebel  Llftban.  or  Libanar. 
Jebel-cah-8hclkh—       \ 

CELermonJ   ( 

Binal  

/•boi  Katertn— 

est.  CatheHne)  .. 
Jabol  Uwsa.'-CJIiotssj .'. 

Serbal   

ATaruUi 

Vindhya 

Ohaate,  Highe»t  peak   .. 

Neil|rh«rry  HHli 

Fiusiu....... 

Peaki  in.. 

Ktna-balow  ..•• 

Indrarpura    .tM. .••••.. 

Peakiin 

Pedrotallagalla 

Orof  Troadoe — >'01ympai) 


Eaog'«f  and  Cotintriei 
wbere  eitaated. 


Aldan,  Siberia 

)( Volcanoet)       Kam-  ( 
ehatka  i 

AlUl,  Siberia,  lb  Mongolia 
Thiao-Shan.  Mongolia  .. 
Thibet  and  Moogolia. . . . 
In-ehan,  Cbineee  Tartary 

China  and  Thibet 

Nan«linf ,  China  ......•« 

\  / 


HinalaTa,  India  and 
Thibet   


/ 

)  Ulndoo-Kooah,     AT-  f 
I        fhanisUn  «..«..( 

TiirkesUn  and  Bukbaria. 

Solelmaun,  Afgbaniitan. . 

Elbun.  Persia 

)  Zagrot,    Persia   and 
I         Kooidi«tan    ...• 


Ararat,  Armenia.... 


Asia  Minor 


Syria 


/ 


SinaiUe  Arabia 


..••■%S 


tllodoosian 


Niphnn,  Japan 

Formosa    ..«• 

uorneo  •«..••....*•••.. 
Qiiuatra**..  •..■•■.■.... 

Java 

Ce)lon 

Cyprns 


Zlerattons  in  feet 
aboTo  Sea  lerel. 

4.S63 

10.591 

le^is 

8,7S0 

11.600 

10.000 

from  16,000  to  l&OOO 

10.000 

12,000 

S,000 

89.H9 

33,175 

IS.OOO 

M.OOO 

tt.l77 

16.700 

26.868 

26,670 

16,814 

81.000 

81.219 

18,600 

18,000 

from  15.000  to  80.000 

12.000 

14.700 

10.&68 

9.600 

18.000 

17,260 

IS.OOO 

10.000 
from  4,000  to  5,000 

3,813 

10.000 
18.100 

9.000 

8,000 

9.000 

4.930 
6.000 

1.300 

MOO 

5.316 
from  6^000  (o  7,000 
9.S00 

10,000 

9,800 

8,698 

7,496 
6,760 
S.600 

from  2,500  to  3.000 

8.000 

8.960 
12.000 
12.000 
13.C80 
12.803 
12,000 

8.280 

6.A90 


In  the  preceding  list  of  monntaini,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Hima* 
lajan  range  is  the  highest  in  this  continent ;  and  indeed  this  range 
is  the  highest  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  mountains,  Dha* 
walagiri  in  Asia,  and  Chimboraxo  in  South  America,  must  succumb 
to  the  Kunchinjinga,  which  Is  now  the  highest  point  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  its  eleration  being  26,177  feet,  or  5  miles,  2  furlongs, 
27  rodf ,  3  Tu^8,  and  21  feet  above  the  lerel  of  the  sea. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

M&.  Hditob* — We  submit  the  fuUowins  lines  to  ^oor  perusal; 
at  the  same  time  humbly  requetticg  you  (if  they  be  wortkj  of  such 
a  dbtlnction)  to  insert  them  in  a  comer  of  the  Populak  JSDt:cA.TOL 
Yours  truly,  Tan  Bkotherhood. 

Near  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Feb.  21,  1853. 

AN  INVITATION  TO  ALL. 

I^ow  is  the  time  to  lead  the  ran,  '^ 

Come,  raise  your  banners  to  the  sky ;         *- 

Through  all  the  land,  join  every  man,' 
For  *<  onward  "  Is  the  battle-cry. 

Let  superstition  now  take  wing, 

And  prejudice  before  us  fly ; 
Through  hill  and  dale  the  gauntlet  fling,^ 

For  "  onward  '*  is  our  battle-cry. 

• 

Let  Ignorance  now  kiss  the  dust,  ' 

Let  him  aloft  our  Hag  descry ; 
Now  peruh  from  the  land  he  most. 

For  "  onward  **  is  our  battle-cry* 

Malice  amongst  us  shall  not  lire, 

Nor  jealousy  to  us  eome  ni^ ; 
And  envy  to  the  winds  we'll  gire, 

For  "  onward  "  is  our  battle-cry. 

All  sottishness  must  fade  away, 

And  CTery  sin  of  deepest  dye — 
Come,  faaatea  aU  the  happj  aay« 

For  "  onward  "  ia  our  battle^ery. 

Now  leaninff  aftall  o'erapread  the  land. 

And  knowledge  beam  in  every  eye : 
>¥isdom  shall  reach  from  strand  to  strand, 

For  "  onward  "  is  our  battle-cry. 

The  a^e  of  darkness  now  is  past, 

We  mto  hidden  seoreta  pry ; 
The  magic  spell  is  broke  at  last, 

For  **  onward ''  is  our  battle-cry. 

Hark !  from  the  grave,  the  iUostrious  dead 
Mingle  their  stouU  with  ours  on  high : 

Stand  not  aloof,  nor  learning  dread, 
For  *'  onward  *'  is  our  batue-cry. 

We  seek  for  righteousness  and  truth ; 

We  seek  to  check  the  deep-drawn  sigh ; 
We  seek  to  save  the  erring  youth ; 

For  **  onward  "  is  our  battle-cry. 

To  liberty  true  knowledge  tends, 

To  stop  the  loud  and  piercing  cry 
Of  mortals  torn  from  home  and  frienda, 

To  toil  in  vain,  and  meanly  die. 

The  lime  is  come,  the  day  doth  dawn. 

The  clouds  are  flying  fast  away ; 
The  star  of  freedom,  'cross  the  lawn. 

Now  uahera  In  millennial  day. 

Then  call  not  these  ambitious  strains, 

For  man  must  soar  above  the  sky : 
Now  cast  away  your  slaTiah  chains, 

For  "  onward  "  is  our  battle-cry. 

Z.  B.  H.(antftded). 


liODB  OF  STUDYING  FBBNCH. 

Dbar  Bia^— I  feel  It  a  duty  kieumbent  upon  me  to  aakaowiedire 
the  benefits  and  the  pleasure  which  the  PoPULAit  BoucaTon  has 
conferred  upon  me.  I  have  taken  it  wc^ly  from  its  eommeact- 
ment,  for  its  general  eubject*matter ;  but  for  the  last  six  months  1 
have  made  the  French  tangusge  a  suiifeel  of  stud^,  at  *  jiat  in  so  Car 
as  the  limited  time  and  circumstances  of  a  workmg  man  permit,— 
my  occupation  being  that  of  a  journeyman  tailor.  I  have,  aeeocd- 
ing  to  inatrneiions  glTon  in  No.  1,  Porvxuui  Boucatob,  availed 
myself  of  the  '*  French  Lessons,"  which  have  been  very  useful  to 
me ;  and  now  that  the  second  part  has  begun  this  wert,  Ibr 
which  I  have  been  most  anxiously  waiting.  I  feel  more  than  arer 
eonvineed  that  some  day  I  shall  be  enabled  to  rwHi,  If  not  to  sfoak^ 
the  Fri-ndi  tongue — tk<jmk%  to  the  PoPtnLAB  Bsvcatob. 

I  will  now  state  to  you  the  plan  upon  which  I  commenced.  After 
reading  the  earlier  numbera  of  the  Popuuis  Bduoatob  eery  often, 
and  treasuring  up  in  my  memory  the  artieles,  the  verba  Ure  and 
avoir,  the  nouns  in  the  vocabulary,  &o., — and  reading  the  '*  French 
Lessons  *'  over  and  over  again,— I  have  written  down  in  a  copy- 
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la  bland  discourse — in  learn'd  delights, 
Shlll  f*t  away  the  days  and  nights, — 
In  ncting  well  her  words  that  fall, 
Liks  oozing  nectar,  one  and  all ; 
'Wnercby  sue  curbs  mirth's  gay  excess, 
And  draws  the  sting  from  dire  distress ; 
Wherein  the  power  of  deep  good  seme 
Is  only  neared  by  eloquence.— 
Such  I  can  fancy  to  have  been 
That  hapless  nymph,  and  beauty's  queen. 
Who  wedded  Orpheus ! — Ah !  the  t4ile 
Of  death  I  will  not  now  reveal : 
But  sure  I  am  the  minstrel  bold, 
Had  nerer,  for  her  weight  in  gold, 
Qone  down  through  toil  to  Pluto*s  dell. 
To  fetch  a  rustic  dame  from  hell. 
'•ueh  too,  I  trow,  was  Naso's  child, 
0  famed  for  Yerse,  and  genius  wild ; 
ho  well  nigh  gained  the  laurel  bough 
Bong,  which  decked  her  father's  brow. 
\  such,  I  ween.  Was  Tollia  fair, 
9W'd  with  soul,  and  learning  rare, — 
(ark  so  dear,  that  ne'er,  I  know, 
ather  lov'd  a  daughter  so. 
oo  was  she  of  passing  worth, 
ate  the  winning  Gracchi  birth ; 
ight  her  sons  those  noble  arts, 
wayed  at  will  proud  Roman  hearts ; — 
r  gifted  from  above, 
-.struct  as  well  as  lore. 

R.  S. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

TlBiifftiCH  (iBlingten):  CaMt  for  the  Damben  of  Um  P.  E.,  to  ke«p  thtm 
eleao.  m*7  b«  had  at  ^,  La  Belle  Saoran  Yard.  Ladfat»-hiU,  prioa  1«.— 
A  8UB8CBWIB  (Coleraifie):  Sea  P.  E.,  vol.  I.,  p.S5d»  col.  2,  Una  43.  A  pocket 
oompoand  nleraacopa  mar  ba  bad  of  Meaan.  Watkina  aad  Hill,  Chatiar. 
eroaa,  at  pricea  varjlor  Rom  SSa.  to  S9a.  €d.— J.  Woodcock  (Barnalej): 
There  ia  a  «' Guide  to  Photofimpby "  hj  Thornthwaite ;  Umayba  had  of 
Hebert,  Cheapeide.— J.  J.  (WhitehaTcnJ :  The  differeoae  of  the  two  totala, 
143.000,  ii  tbe  popalation  of  the  I*le  of  Man  and  the  Channel  lalaada.^ 
K.  g  ,  in  aaawer  to  the  inqniry  bj  W.  L.  (EUon)  for  a  Medical  Toeabalary. 
recommenda  the  "  Peo^a  Medical  DietSooary,**  pnbliahad  br  Yicker*, 
HoljircU-atreet,  London,  at  about  Sa.  In  anawer  to  R.  8.  B— 'a  inquiry 
how  tbe  decree  of  Doctor  of  Mnile  mav  be  obtained  from  a  Oeraan  aeadem  j, 
he  etatca  that  to  tbe  beat  of  hla  knowledge,  Oxford  and  Cambridn  are  tbe 
ok/v  UnivertitieM  tfn  Europe  from  which  that  decree  can  be  obtalaad.  lie 
adttt  that  when  the  Oermana  detircd  to  render  homare  to  Uie  muaieal  attain- 
roenta  and  great  genlat  of  Felix  Meodelaaoim  BartboldT,  not  belnr  able  to 
mak^  him  Doctor  of  Muaie,  they  conferred  on  him  tbe  defrae  of  Doeior  qf 
Pkitomtphf. 

W.  Bakku  (Newton  Heath):  It  ia  our  Intention  to  five  ajectore  on,  or 
explanation  of,  aTerr  propoaitum  in  Caaaell'a  EucUd,  with  the  adbitiona  of 
all  the  exerci«ea.^r.  WuiTa  (H udder afleld):  We,  of  courae.  reeommend 
Cataeira  History  of  England  by  Dr.  Farguaon,  price  3a.  Sd.— Alpha: 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  nnlreraltiea  partially  independent  of  gorem- 
roent.  We  rerer  heard  of  a  Weatminater  unWeraitr.  Dien  ct  moo  droit 
COod  and  mp  right  J  !■  very  good  French.— Jotu  (Shrawabnry) :  Typea  for 
the  Greek  Leaaona  are  in  preparation.-- J.  W.  D.j(Branawiek-aqaare) :  On 
•tammering,  eonaolt  Mr.  Smart,  or  Mr.  Koowlea,  SI,  Howland-et.,  Fitxroy- 
•quare.— T.  B«(Bingwood)  ii  informed  that  by  **  any  radina  greater  than 
half  the  line,'*  wo  mean  that  he  ahould  open  the  eompanaea  till  the  diitanee 
between  the  eoda  of  the  lege  ia  greater  toao  half  the  length  of  tbe  llnew 
PHiLoa  (St.  John-at):  Such  ia  oor  Intention.— J.  T.  O.  ahould  gat  an 
alarum  clock,  which  will  enable  bim  to  riaa  at  any  hour  he  pleaaea.  Or  be 
might  get  the  watchman  to  wake  him  for  a  penny  a  morning.  Or  he  might 
get  a  mend  or  aerrant  tu  put  a  wet  apooge  to  hia  noae  at  tbe  hour  required . 
— F.  J.  H.  (Caatle  Hedhigham),  may  quote  tbe  old  proverb,  **Let  them 
laugh  that  win."  He  ahould  atudy  the  courae  prescribed  for  Matriculation 
in  No.  30,  and  pursue  it,  without  sajing  a  word  to  anyone.  Perseverance 
overcomee  every  diflleulty.  Ai  to  being  laughed  at,  that  ia  nothing,  whether 
you  do,  or  do*  not  succeed.  Solomon  observes,  *' I  said  of  laugnter,  U  U 
mad  I  and  of  mirth,  vAol  doetk  ii  r* 

Eraa  Pn«osirrA  (Plymouth):  Thanks ;  the  matter  shall  be  attended  to. 
—F.  K.  (Notts)  will  get  pleeea  of  loadetone,  csHhI  Natural  Magnets,  at 
Waifcina  and  Hill's,  Charing-croaa,  at  all  prieoa,  fh>m  la.  6d.  to  43a.,  and 
Artiaolal  Magnets  from  Sa.  to  10  guineas.— TTao ;  We  shall  bo  able  to  tell 
better  Atom  a  apeoimen  o^the  poetry.— Oaubalitt  :  The  publication  of  the 
work  on  **  Natural  History  **  Is  postponed.- W.  Elphimstoni  (Alexandria): 
Thanka  for  bia  solutions.— H.  BiCHAiDtoN  (Maaebeater) :  Under  con> 
aideraUon. 

W.  P.  8.  (Durham)*  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  get  a  book  caUad  the 
**  Book-blndeT*a  Manual.'* — J.  A.  L. :  Thanks  for  hia  note  of encourafemant : 
may  his  wishes  be  realised.— B.  M.:  We  would  adviae  him  to  atudy  all 
Thomson's  works,  and  particularly  the  Caloolua,  which  probably  waa  out 
of  print  when  he  wanted  it;  it  ianow  published  at  Bs.  6d.  In  French,  there 
is  an  excellent  work,  entitled  Mathematiauet  Purei,  by  Francocur.- Uif 
JsuNB  UoMKB  (Tavistock):  Leasons  on  Bookkeeping  win  soon  appear  in 
the  P.  E. 

W.  KoBOAN  (Lynn) :    A  circle  that  measvres  43  feet   tii 

digmter,    oontaiat     14521   sqaare   feet;    for   43x43x7854=: 

1452-2046,  lee  p.  72,to1.  II. 

J.  WniTTOBD  (Ware):  Received.- EoDinioo  (BIaekfriara*-road):  His 
exercises  will  do.  In  almost  every  Mechanics*  Institution  in  London  or 
elsewhere,  there  are  Freneh  classes  which  he  may  ioln.  There  are  alao  other 
inatitutlona  where  the  sama  may  be  had;  for  mstanee,  at  Ooaby  Hall, 
Bisbopsgate-street ;  also,  at  Hoxton  Hooae  Academy,  Buttesland-street. 
Iloxton.— John  MaaTiN  (Strood) :  Ills  comrauoication  is  very  ingenious ; 
but  ws  must  tako  another  opportunity  of  sxplaining  the  iubjeet  of  the 
Seetifleation  of  the  Circle  more  fully. 

A.  D.  (Earbv):  The  wordprssmf  is  an  adStctivei  by  putting  the  definite 
article  before  it,  it  becomes  a  iubttanthe,  thus,  the  present;  by  putting  the 
prcpotitlon  at  before  it,  it  becomes  an  adverb,  or  rather  an  cidvenialpluraM*, 
thus,  at  vreeent. — S.  Boulton  :  Tme  religion  is  tbe  cause,  not  the  ejfeet  of 
order.~J.  P.  (Norwich):  In  tbe  anewer  to  the  question  at  the  bottom  of 
p.  816,  col.  1,  the  firactlon  -ft  has  been  inadrertcntly  omitted  —0.  U.  E. : 
limart's  Walker.— Soon  a  wiabes  to  know  the  desired  requirements  aa 
regard  cUutictU  qoaltflcatlon  for  a  student's  admission  into  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh.— Etdox a nti  :  For  the  general  rules  of 
pronunciation,  see  Caaaeira  *'  Series  of  Lessons  In  FronrJi,"  p.  S,  line  S5. 
T.  DixoN  (Shaw):  It  la  our  intention  to  Include  the  Calculus.— R.;Piaroi 
/8t.  Auttvll):  The  eldest  son  of  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  la  bom 
PrtHceof  ira/M.— J.  K.  L.^f Ipswich) :  *«  Four  printers  hare  eompleted 
fifteen  sheets  of  a  book  in  164  <'*7*»  working  10  boura  a-day;  how  long 
would  6  printers  take  to  oomplete  9  aheeta  of  a  book  which  requires  double 
tbe  labour,  if  they  worked  18  hours  a*day  T 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


This 


into 


•  :    4^ 
15  :    91.. 

1  :    8  f  •  • 
18  :  iOJ 


l^  days  :  II  days.  Ans. 


J.  Feav rroK :  There  are  some  Phonede  short-hand  itrlteit  among  the 
reporters  to  the  public  press ;  but  Taylmr's  system  improved  ia  wo  under- 
stand more  generally  used  among  them.  We  intend  giving  a  view  of 
different  alphabets,  as  a  finish  to  the  Leasoas  on  this  subJecL— W.  T.  F. 
(Newcastle) :  Tbe  solidity  of  a  cube  whose  diagonal  is  80  inehts,  i*  SOOO^s 
or  5106  cubic  inches  and  a  fraction  of  an  inch. 


Atbiibm  Cohsioibsd  Tbiolooicallt  ako  Pouticallt. 
Volome,  eonaista  of  thirtoea  Lectures^  Iqr  the  Ber.  Ltmar 
DJ).  (Iktber  of  Un.  H.  B.  Stowe.)  These  Loetvoa  eater  fnlly 
Um  momeatooa  qucstioa  now  at  iaaoc,  or«  at 
between  **  Seculartsm**  and  CLriatianity.  For  cloae  reaaoninir  and  eloqueat 
declamation,  tbcst  Leetoree  have  ruclv  been  aurpassod.  The  VoluaM,  josi 
Issued,  Is  vrell  printed,  and  to  sold  for  n.  fid.  bound  In  doth.  It  Is  importaat 
as  ordering  this  woik,  that  John  Caa«cU*e  edition  ebouM  be  apedaUy  named, 
as  it  eoDtuDS  aa  iBtrodnetion  from  his  pea. 

Oiif  AVO  Watbb;  a  pair  of  pictorial  deaigBS  by  Keany  Meadova,  portray- 
lug  the  eflTects  arising  from  the  indnlgeuM  of  those  potent  liqnida.  In  tbe 
tnt,  Oiic,  we  hare  the  interior  of  the  drunkard's  hooM,  with  a  flimpae  of 
the  horrors  which  beloeg  peculiarly  to  such  homee;  la  the  accood.  Warn, 
we  see  how  comfort,  deanllnese,  and  peace  attend  theetepe  of  the  temperate 
man.  The  eontraat  ia  well  euatained,  aad  the  pietuna  which  measure 
84  iaebee  by  Ifi  inchee  cannot  bat  be  ptqmlar.  We  have  had  tooaaaay  aeogs 
and  pictures  in  praise  of  the  drinking  eoatoasa  of  our  couatry,  aad  we 
are  glad  to  perceive  that  oor  poets  and  artiata  are  beglaaiag  to  diaoover 
that  uey  may  get  inapiration  even  out  of  water— 

'*  Wine,  wine,  thy  power  aad  praiae 
Have  ever  been  echoed  in  minatrel  lays : 
But  water,  I  deem,  hath  a  mightier  claim 
To  fill  up  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  1** 

Tbeae  i^ctores,  which  should  be  framed  and  bung  over  every  cottage 
chimney-piece,  and  on  the  walla  of  every  factory,  and  workshop,  and  ragged 
school  throughout  all  the  land,  can  be  obtained  of  every  bookscUer  for  one 
shUliiur,  They  art  exquisitely  engraved  on  wood,  by  Messrs.  Henry  UntM 
and  William  Measom. 

TuBAcTOOEArBa  FOR  Faitoox;  containing,  in  addition  to  a  Kev 
Story  by  Mra.  Btowb,  anthorcas  of  **  Undo  Tom's  Cabin,"  entitled  **  The 
Two  Altais;  or,  Two  Pictures  In  Ooe^-The  Altar  of  Liberty,  or  1776; 

The  Altar  of ^,or  I830,''a  tbritting  XarraUve  by  FmBoaaicx  DoooLAsa, 

enUtled  •*  The  Heroic  Slavo;**  «  Passagee  in  the  Life  of  a  Slave  Woman,*' 
by  Annie  Parker:  •*Placldo,  the  Cuban  SlaTe."  by  Prafeeeor  W.  O.  Allen ; 
**The  Heroic  Slave  Woman,**  by  tbe  Rev.  J.  8.  May,&c;  also,  Contxi> 
bntiooe  from  the  leadinr  Writers  In  America  on  the  Question  of  Begre 
BmsneiDation;  and,  on  wis  side  of  the  Atlantic,  from  tbe  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
tbe  Blanop  of  Oxford,  Wilaon  Armiatead,  Joeeph  Binrge,  Sec, ;  with  fee- 
almilee  of  the  Autographs  of  all  tbe  Contributon,  Prieo  Is.,  in  boards ;  or 
bound  in  dothf  with  Eight  beautlfnl  Engravings  from  designs  by  Gilbert 
and  Willis,  pnoa  Is.  fid. 

Tna  Altae  ow  the  Household:  a  Series  of  Servleee  for  Domestic  Wor- 
ship for  every  Morning  and  Evening  in  the  Tear ;  Sdect  Portlooa  of  Ualy 
Writ,  and  Prajera  and  Thanksgivings  for  Particular  Occasions ;  with  aa 
Addreaa  to  Ueada  of  Families.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  John  Hanls,  D.D.,  Pria- 
clod  of  New  CoUege,  St.  John*a  Wood ;  Author  of  •*  The  Great  Teaeber  ;'* 
*'MammoD;"'*Pre-Adafflite  Earth.*'  frc.  &c.,  assisted  by  emlneatcoaUibutfin. 
The  Work  will  be  completed  In  Twelve  Parts,  one  to  appear  on  the  Fir»t 
day  of  each  sueaeesire  month ;  tbe  whole  fonnbig  One  Uandeorao  Vdnme, 
with  Frontispiece  engraved  on  steel  by  a  first-rate  Artist,  Parte  I.  to  III. 
are  now  ready,  price  Is.  each,  or  in  one  Quarterly  Section,  pciec  Sa. 

CA«aKLL*s  Euclid.- Tax  Elrmbnts  or  Giomxtet.  Contdaiagthe 
First  Six,  and  tbe  Eleventh  and  'twelfth  Books  of  Euclid.  Edited  by  Robert 
Wallaoe.  A.M.,  price  is.  in  stiff  covers,  or  Is. fid.  neat  ebtfa. 

The  Sblp  avo  Class  Examinee  i«  Eqolio,  cootslalng  tbe  Banaeia- 
tiona  of  all  the  Propodtlons  and  CoroUariee  In  Cassdl'sBdiuon,  for  the  um 
of  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pr'ratc  Students,  is  now  ready,  price  3d. 

Cassbll*8  Elbkents  ov  Aeithxbtio  (uniform  with  Cassdl's  Eocaia) 
is  now  ready*  price  Is.  in  «tiff  covers,  or  is.  fid.  neat  doth. 

The  Answebs  to  all  the  Qobstionb  ib  Cassell's  Aeituxbtic, 
for  the  nse  of  Private  S>  odeots,  and  of  Teaohers  and  Professors  who  use  this 
work  in  their  classes,  is  just  issued,  price  3d. 

Tui  Ladiu'  Wobb  Book,  eontaiDini  fuU  inatructiona  for  arery  kind  of 
Ladies*  Work,  in  Point  Lace,  Knitting,  Netting,  Embroidery,  Crochet,  te.« 
forming  the  moot  »r  vndid  Book  for  the  Work-table  e\er  issued.  This  work 
contains  an  immen.  e  number  of  tbe  neweat  Deaigna  (br  Ladiea*  Work,  d 
every  deacription,  and  is  produced  in  a  style  perfteuy  unique.    Price  MtJU, 

Thi  Ladies*  Deawimo-Rook    Book,  In   which   are  introduced  the 

I  choicest  Engr^vinss  flrom  the  **  lUostrated  Exhibitor  and  Magadae  of  Art,*' 

and  the  "  Ladies*  Work  Book  ;**  the  whole  forming  a  beautiful  Volume  for 

the  Drawing-room.    The  work  ia  pTlntedon  fine  Plato  Paper,  and  got  up  in 

the  first  stj^  of  Art.    Price  10s.  fid. 

The  Pathway,  a  Rdigioua  Magasine,  price  8d.  each  Number,  eadoscd  ia 
a  neat  wrapper.  The  Fourth  Volume  has  just  commenced— Vols.  I.  and  U. 
price  Sa.  fid.  each.  Vol.  III„  price  Sa.  8d.,  aeatly  boaad,  ara  bow  roady. 

Unole  Tom*s  Cabin,  with  Twenty-seven  Illustrations  on  vnmd,  bj 
George  Cruikshank,  and  an  excellent  Fortrdt  of  the  Aulbcreae.— Three 
Editions  of  this  popular  work  are  now  on  sals  at  oor  ofllce— a  Drawing 
Room  Edition,  demy  Svo.,  price  4e.  fid.  elegaatlv  bound,  with  fUi  edgeat 
crown  Svo.,  neatly  bound,  gilt  edgea,  Sa.  fid.,  or  plain  Undiag,  Sa.  Aa  Edi- 
tion in  the  Welsh  lanxnage  baa  jnat  been  issued,  with  Geoiga  Cndkshaak't 
niuatrations,  and  a  portrdt  of  the  Authoreaa,  neatly  boaad,  ds.,  or  gilt 
edgea.  4s.  fid.  _ 

Thb  Illusteatbo  ExuiBiTOE  AMD  Maoaxinx  ov  Aet— Tho  FInt  T*« 
Parta  of  a  new  and  improved  Seriea  of  this  work,  under  tbe  title  of  the 
ILLUSTEATBD  M AOAZIKB  OV  Aet,  sreuow  rcsdy, price  One ShlUiag  each.  The 
Weekly  Numbers  are  now  endoeed  In  a  neat  wrapper,  priee  3d.  In  eddiiloa 
to  numerous  Engravings  in  the  text,  each  number  contains  a  fino  Eagrav- 
iog,  worked  on  Plate  Paper.  With  the  flrtt  Part  wae  preeented  a  sptcadiA 
View  of  the  Interior  of  St.  Paurs  Cathedral,  daring  tho  Interment  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington,  printed  upon  fine  Plate  Paper,  meaauxing 
by  thirteen,  in  addition  to  four  separate  Eogravlngs.  am 


inchee  by  thirteen,  in  addition  to  four  separate  Eogravlngs.  and  a  large 
number  of  choice  Illustrations,  with  which  each  Part  is  emt>elliabed. 


Printed  and  Published  by  John  Cassell,  La  Bdle  SauvBg«-yafd« 

hlU.  London.— March  iffi,  18^3, 


